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ir  SOYAL  COMMISSIOISfitDNlTHE  AGED  POOR; 


COMMISSION. 


YIOTOBIA  R. 

WittOtidLt  by  the  Grace  of  Grod  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Co  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor,  Henry  Austin,  Baron  Aberdare, 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Chairman  ;  Our  Most 
Dear  Son  and  Councillor,  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  Knight 
of  Our  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Knight  of  Our  Most  Ancient  and  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  Knight  of  Our  Most  Illustrious  Order  of  Saint  Patrick,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Knight  Grand  Commander  of 
Our  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Our  Most 
Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Knight  Grand  Commander  of 
Our  Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Field-Marshal  of  Our  Forces,  Honorary 
Admiral  of  Our  Fleet ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Ralph  Robert  Wheeler,  Baron 
Lingen,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ;  Our  right 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Thomas,  Baron  Brassey,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath :  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor,  Lyon, 
Baron  Playfair,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  ;  Our 
right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor,  Joseph  Chamberlain ;  Our  right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Councillor,  Charles  Thomson  Ritchie ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir 
Herbert  Eustace  Maxwell,  Baronet ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Joseph  John  Henley, 
Esquire,  Companion  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  ;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Albert  Pell,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William 
Alexander  Hunter,  Esquire,  Doctor  of  Laws;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  James 
Stuart,  Esquire,  Doctor  of  Laws ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Arthur  Charles 
Humphreys-Owen,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Charles 
Savile  Roundell,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Charles  Stewart 
Loch,  Esquire,  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Joseph  Arch,  Esquire  ; 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Charles  Booth,  Esquire;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Henry  Broadhurst,  Esquire ;  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  James  John  StockaU, 
Esquire,  greeting. 

2129f)Creas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission  should  forthwith  issue 
to  consider  whether  any  alterations  in  the  system  of  Poor  Law  Relief  are  desirable,  in 
the  case  of  persons  whose  destitution  is  occasioned  by  incapacity  for  work,  resulting 
from  old  age,  or  whether  assistance  could  otherwise  be  afforded  in  those  cases. 

^OtO  knoto  pe,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge 
and  ability,  have  authorised  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  presents  authorise  and 
appoint,  you,  the  said  Henry  Austin,  Baron  Aberdare ;  together  with  you,  the  said 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales;  Ralph  Robert  Wheeler,  Baron  Lingen;  Thomas, 
Baron  Brassey ;  Lyon,  Baron  Playfair ;  Joseph  Chamberlain ;  Charles  Thomson 
Ritchie;  Sir  Herbert  Eustace  Maxwell    Joseph  John  Henley ;  Albert  Pell;  William 
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Alexander  Hunter ;  James  Stuart ;  Arthur  Cliarles  Humplireys-Owen  ;  Charles  Savile 
Eoundell ;  Charles  Stewart  Loch  ;  Joseph  Arch  ;  Charles  Booth  ;  Henry  Broadhurst ; 
and  J ames  John  Stockall,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  said  purpose. 

9LVLti  for  the  better  effecting  the  purpose  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  by  these 
presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call  before 
you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information  upon  the 
subject  of  this  Our  Commission,  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine  all 
such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest  information 
on  the  subject,  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways 
and  means  whatsoever. 

9[nU  We  do  further  by  these  presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  in  Our  United  Kingdom  as  you 
may  deem  expedient. 

9[ntl  We  do  by  these  presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you,  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every 
matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to 
time  by  adjournment. 

9[tt1j  We  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time,  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  five  or 
more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  questions  herein  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

9ilXti  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  you  in  such  matters.  We  hereby  appoint  Our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Edward  Austin  Browne,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts,  Barrister-at-Law,  to 
be  Secretary  to  this  Our  Commission, 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  seventh  day  of  January  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-three,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

""         By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

(Signed)       H.  H.  ASQUITH. 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  AGED  POOR: 


Resolution  unanimously  passed  by  the  Commission  on  the 

26th  February,  1895. 


The  Commissioners  have  learned  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  their  Chairman,  Lord 
Aberdare,  died  yesterday,  one  day  only  before  the  Report  was  submitted  for  signature. 
Lord  Aberdare  devoted  unceasing  attention,  during  the  last  two  years,  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  He  drafted  the  Report,  and  presided  at  the  deliberations  of  the  • 
Commissioners  till  December  of  last  year,  when  illness  prevented  him  from  attending 
the  subsequent  meetings,  although  he  still  continued  to  take  the  fullest  interest  in  their 
proceedings  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  The  Commissioners  express  their  deep 
sense  of  the  ability,  urbanity,  and  impartiality  with  which  Lord  Aberdare  presided 
over  their  deliberations,  and  of  his  earnest  efforts  to  conciliate  the  different  opinions 
necessarily  represented  in  a  large  Commission. 
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REPORT. 

{For  Synopsis  of  Report,  see  p.  iii.) 
TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  please  Youe  Majesty, 

L  We,  the  undersigned  Commissioners  appointed  by  Your  Majesty  to  inquire 
whether  any  alterations  in  the  system  of  Poor  Law  Relief  are  desirable>  in  the  case 
"  of  persons  whose  destitution  is  occasioned  by  incapacity  for  work  resulting  from  old 
"  age,  or  whether  assistance  could  otherwise  be  afforded  in  those  cases,"  do  humbly 
submit  to  Your  Majesty  the  following  Report  :  together  with  the  minutes  of  evidence 
and  other  documents  relatiug  to  our  inquiry. 

2.  Following  the  terms  of  our  reference,  we  have  taken  evidence  relating  to  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  aged  under  the  existing  Poor  Law,  and  have  also 
examined  witnesses  as  to  the  means  which  exist  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  aged 
independently  of  the  Poor  Law  system,  and  in  regard  to  certain  schemes  for  State 
assistance  which  have  been  suggested. 

3.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  law  and  practice  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  aged 
in  connexion  with  poor  law  relief,  we  summoned  before  us  the  Secretary  and  other 
witnesses  with  special  experience  from  the  Local  Government   Board.    From   the  Owen. 
Secretary  we  received  a  general  statement  in  regard  to  the  policy  and  progress  of  poor 

law  administration.  The  present  chief  Greneral  Inspector,  who  is  also  an  Assistant  KnoUys. 
Secretary,  gave  us  information  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  the  poor  law  gained  first  as 
District  Auditor  for  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  then  as  Inspector  for  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  parts  of  Cumberland,  and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
Another  Inspector  spoke  from  a  long  experience  acquired  at  various  times  in  South  Davy. 
Wales,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Kent,  and  Sussex ;  and  he  had  also  made  inquires  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  poor  relief  on  the  Continent.  The  Inspector  for  the  Hedley. 
Metropolis  also  gave  evidence,  and  supplementary  information  as  to  certain  special  Provis. 
points  was  given  by  the  Legal  Assistant  Secretary.  We  also  received  evidence  from 
the  Chairman  or  other  members  of  the  board  of  guardians  or  principal  ofiicers  of  the 
following  Metropolitan  unions  :  Paddington,  Whitechapel,  St.  Pancras,  Shoreditch,  St. 
Saviour's,  and  Poplar ;  and  we  examined  similar  witnesses  from  unions  in  some  large 
provincial  towns,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Brighton,  and  Cardiff,  and  from 
rural  unions  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  differing  much  from  one  another 
in  the  character  of  their  industries  and  population,  and  also  in  the  details  of  their 
administration.  We  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  views  in  regard  to  the 
poor  law  of  many  members  of  the  working  classes,  two  of  whom  were  also  guardians, 
and  of  other  persons  either  largely  occupied  in  work  among  the  poor,  or  desirous  of 
bringing  to  our  notice  opinions  held  by  the  working  classes  as  to  the  existence  of  cases 
of  real  or  apparent  hardship  due  to  the  mode  of  administration  in  certain  districts. 
We  have  thus  considered  evidence  from  many  different  points  of  view,  bearing  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  administration  of  relief  in  most  parts  of  England  and  Wales. 
Further,  while  understanding  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  as  regards  poor  law  to  be 
confined  to  the  system  in  force  in  England  and  Wales,  we  thought  it  well  for  purposes 
of  comparison  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  main  facts  as  regards  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  McNeill, 
which  were  laid  before  us  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Scotch  Board  of  Supervision. 

4.  As  regards  the  provision  apart  from  the  Poor  Law  which  exists  or  may  be  suggested  Longley. 
for  meeting  the  needs,  of  the  aged,  we  examined  the  Chief  Charity  Commissioner 
as  to  the  extent  of  endowed  charities  that  are  or  might  be  made  available  for  pension 
purposes,  and  we  received  other  valuable  evidence  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  on 
the  extensive  and  most  useful  work  performed  by  organised  private  charity.  We  also 
had  before  us  the  Chief  Registrar  and  Actuary  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  office,  and  Brabrook. 
representatives  of  several  friendly  societies,  who  gave  us  a  large  body  of  evidence  as  Sutton. 
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to  their  position  and  progress,  and  their  relations  with  the  poor  law,  with  special 
reference  to  the  case  of  the  aged.  Much  interesting  information  was  also  placed  before 
us  in  regard  to  building  and  co-operative  societies,  and  trade  union,  railway,  and  other 
superannuation  funds.  We  further  examined  two  high  ofl&cers  of  the  Post  Office,  who 
informed  us  fully  of  the  efforts  of  that  department  in  regard  to  the  statutory  provision 
of  annuities,  andiwe  received  incidentally  much  evidence  throwing  light  on  the  general 
progress  made  by  the  poorer  classes, ^,and,  the  variqus,  agencies  for  the  encouragement 
of  thrift  at  work  in  many  directions. 

5 ,  The  question  of  assistance  by  the  State  or  out  of  rates  for  the  aged  otherwise  than 
through  the  machinery  of  the  present  Poor  Law  has  also  been  brought  before  us  by  various 
witnesses.    The  schemes  which  are  so  widely  known  in  connexion  with  the  names  of 
_  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  both  members  of  this  Commission,  have 

lain,  Booth,    been  fully  explained  to  us  by  their  authors,  and  discussed  by  witnesses  from  various 
Blackley,  &c.  points  of  view.    We  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  Canon  Blackley,  whose  name 
has  been  for  many  years  prominent  in  connexion  with  his  scheme  of  national  insurance, 
and  several  other  proposals  for  the  assistance  from  State  or  rate  funds  of  deserving 
poor  persons  when  past  work  have  been  strongly  pressed  upon  our  notice. 


Stead, 
Watson, 
Drummond, 
&c. 

Cardin. 
Lang. 


Davy, 
1849-53. 


Owen,  5-7, 
68. 


Owen,  69, 
'72. 

Provis, 
17,462-5. 


Owen,27-30. 

Hedley, 
1152. 


A.-PROVISION  FOR  DESTITUTION  IN  OLD  AGE  THROUGH 

THE  POOR  LAW. 

6.  While  we  feel  that  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the  English 
Poor  Law  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  inquiry,  which  is  only  directly 
concerned  with  the  aged,  we  think  it  of  much  importance,  before  considering  the 
present  conditions  of  the  law  and  its  administration  as  affecting  the  aged,  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  present  system  was  established,  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1832-4.  That  Com- 
mission was  appointed  in  view  of  the  gross  abuses  and  enormous  expenditure 
which  had  resulted  from  the  methods  of  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  system, 
as  based  on  the  Statute  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  which  were  general  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present.  After  an  exhaustive  investigation  the 
Commission  issued  their  report  early  in  1834,  and  this  historical  document,  to  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer,  shows  most  conclusively  the  evils  attendant 
on  the  parochial  administration  by  justices  and  overseers,  and  on  the  practically 
unrestricted  grant  to  all  classes  of  outdoor  relief  which  at  that  time  prevailed. 

7.  As  the  immediate  result  of  that  report,  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  the 
foundation  of  the  present  law,  was  passed,  and  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions  a  central 
controlling  authority,  which  has  now  become  the  Local  Grovernment  Board,  was 
established.  Unions  of  parishes,  with  a  board  of  guardians  for  each  union,  were 
constituted  for  the  whole  country ;  each  union  was  provided  with  its  own  workhouse, 
and  with  an  organised  body  of  paid  officers  ;  outdoor  relief  for  the  able-bodied  was 
either  prohibited  or  strictly  regulated ;  and  in  1847  the  Central  Board  issued  the 
consolidated  order  containing  provisions  as  to  matters  of  poor  law  administration, 
including  the  government  of  workhouses  and  the  duties  of  officers,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  still  in  operation.  Several  modifications  and  additional  provisions  have  since 
been  introduced  by  the  numerous  statutes  relating  to  poor  law,  and  by  orders  of  the 
central  department,  to  some  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer,  but,  as  the 
evidence  shows,  while  marked  administrative  improvements  have  been  effected,  no 
fundamental  change  has  been  made  in  the  principles  of  the  system  up  to  the  present 
time. 

8.  The  repressive  provisions  which  were  introduced  in  1834  were  directed  almost 
entirely  against  able-bodied  pauperism.  In  1834  the  main  body  of  paupers  in  this 
country  were  healthy  able-bodied  persons  receiving  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  under  con- 
ditions equally  demoralising  to  the  recipient  and  injurious  to  the  independent  labourer, 
and  at  an  oppressive  cost  to  the  ratepayers.  Of  late  years,  however,  those  who  receive 
relief  have  been  mainly  either  aged  and  infirm,  or  sick  or  otherwise  afflicted,  or  of 
tender  years ;  even  those  returned  as  able-bodied  being  for  the  most  part  sufferers 
from  some  temporary  disability,  or  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  physique,  so  that, 
as  Mr.  Hedley,  Inspector  for  the  Metropolis,  has  told  us,  "the  able-bodied  who  are 
"  really  able-bodied  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  do  a  hard  day's  work  .  .  .  are 
"  not  to  be  found  in  metropolitan  workhouses." 


REPORT. 
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Knoll  VB, 
736.  ■ 


9.  But  as  regards  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  the  cTioice  between  indoor  and  outdoor  Owen,  70, 
relief  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  boards  of  guardians.  The  Central  73. 
Board  have  issued  no  general  regulations  either  enforcing  or  prohibiting  outdoor  relief, 
and  they  are  specifically  precluded  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  1834  from  interfering 
as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  relief  to  be  given  in  individual  cases.  In  their  report 
for  the  year  1839  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  defending  the  system  then  introduced 
from  certain  attacks  which  were  made  on  it,  drew  special  attention  to  the  absence  of 
any  measure  for  compelling  guardians  to  offer  only  indoor  relief  to  the  aged.  "  We 
do  not,"  they  say  (p.  32),  "  require  aged  and  infirm  paupers  to  be  relieved  only  in  ttie 
workhouse;"  and  again  (p.  37),  "  it  would  appear  that  the  Legislature  contemplated 
"  the  issue  of  some  regulations  on  our  part,  or  the  adoption  of  some  rule  on  the  part 
"  of  boards  of  guardians,  requiring  [aged  and  infirm]  persons  to  receive  relief  only  in 
"  the  workhouse.  We  have,  however,  in  very  few  instances  limited  the  discretion  of 
"  the  guardians  [as]  to  giving  outdoor  relief  to  this  class  of  persons,  and  it  is  not 
"  our  intention  to  issue  any  such  rule  in  reference  to  this  branch  of  relief." 

10.  The  present  position  of  the  law,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  policy 
and  recommendatioDs  of  the  central  board,  the  broad  lines  of  administration  which  are 
usually  followed  by  guardians  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  rules  and  practice 
for  dealing  with  applications  for  relief  and  the  grant  and  supervision  of  outdoor  relief, 
and  the  improvements  which  have  gradually  been  made  in  the  provision  for  those 
aged  persons  who  are  maintained  indoors  in  poor  law  establishments,  have  been  clearly 
and  fully  set  before  us  by  Sir  Hugh  Owen  and  the  other  official  witnesses,  and  use- 
fully illustrated  as  regards  various  localities  by  the  evidence  received  by  us  from 
other  sources.  Before  yjroceeding  to  discuss  these  matters,  we  propose  to  devote  some 
consideration  to  the  statistics  of  pauperism,  especially  of  old  ago,  and  its  extent  and 
probable  causes  so  far  as  the  aged  are  concerned. 


(1)  STATISTICS  OF  PAUPERISM  AND  ITS  COST. 
{a.)  Pauperism  Generally  :  Comparative  Figures. 

11.  Sir  Hugh  Owen  has  given  us  in  a  concise  form  full  and  interesting  statistics  Owcn.17-66. 
as  to  the  amount  of  pauperism  and  the  cost  of  Poor  Law  relief  generally,  and  also  as 

to  the  amount  of  pauperism  of  persons  over  the  age  of  65  years.  In  his  statistics 
of  general  pauperism  he  gives  particulars  of  the  numbers  of  children  and  of  20-31. 
adults,  able-bodied  and  not  able-bodied  respectively,  receiving  indoor  and  outdoor 
relief  on  a  fixed  date,  the  1st  of  July  1892;  and  he  also  makes  a  general  comparison  32-39. 
of  indoor  and  outdoor  pauperism  in  three  selected  years  since  1849.  As  will  be 
seen  from  his  evidence,  the  definition  of  able-bodied  in  these  returns  is  some- 
what technical,  including  cases  of  temporary  illness,  but  even  so  the  great 
majority  of  those  relieved  are  returned  as  not  able-bodied.  The  annual  report 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  contains  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  pauperism  for  each  year  since  1849,  and  the  proportion  that  the  number  of  . 
paupers  bears  to  the  estimated  population  in  each  year.  The  table  shows  a  marked 
decline  in  the  numbers  receiving  outdoor  relief,  the  improvement  being  shown  in  a 
decline  of  the  total  number  relieved,  as  well  as  in  its  proportion  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation. The  numbers  receiving  indoor  relief  have  increased,  and  have  practically 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population.  The  aggregate  numbers  show  a  large 
decrease. 

12.  The  following  table  shows  the  figures  for  the  years  1849,  1852,  1862,  1872, 
1882,  and  1892  :— 


Year. 

Number 
of  Indoor 
Poor. 

No.  per 
1,000 
of 

Population. 

Number 
of  Outdoor 
Poor. 

No.  per 

1,000 
of 

Populatiou. 

Total. 

No.  per 

1,000 
of 

Population. 

1849     -           -           -  . 

133,513 

7-7 

955,140 

55- 

1,088,659 

62-7 

1852     -           -           -  - 

111,323 

6-2 

804,352 

44-7 

915,675 

50-9 

1862     -           .           -  - 

132,236 

6-6 

784,906 

39- 

917,142 

45-6 

1872    ...  - 

149,200 

6-6 

828,000 

36-3 

977,200 

42-9 

1882    -          -          -  - 

183,374 

7-1 

604,915 

23-2 

788,289 

30-3 

1892    ...  - 

186,607 

6-4 

558,150 

744,757 

25-6 

O  86600. 
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13.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  returns  are  available  showing,  for  the  same  dates, 
the  amount  of  old  age  pauperism,  we  feel  that  no  correct  inference  with  regard  to  the 
aged  poor  can  be  drawn  from  the  general  figures.  But  the  returns  of  the  "not  able- 
bodied  '"  poor  show  approximately  from  year  to  year  since  1862  what  is  the  number  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  poor  in  receipt  of  relief,  including  almost  all  of  those  who 
Owen  27-30.  jears  of  age.    These  figures  show  a  decrease  in  ratio  to  the  popula- 

'         tion.  very  marked  between  1872  and  1882,  and  are  as  follows  for  every  tenth  year : — 


Year, 
1st  January. 

Number  of 
Indoor 
Poor* 

(not  able- 
bodied). 

Per- 
centage 

of  In- 
crease. 

Ratio  per 
1,000 
to  total 
Popula- 
tion. 

Number  of 

Outdoor 
Poor*  (not 
able-bodied). 

Per- 
centage of 
Increase 
or 

Decrease. 

Ratio  per 
1,000 
to  total 
Popula-_ 
tion. 

Total 
Number  of 
"  Not  Able- 
bodied  " 
Poor. 

Per- 
centage of 
Increase 
or 

Decrease. 

Ratio  per 
1,000 
to  total 
Popula- 
tion. 

1862 

53,836 

2-6 

340,478 

16-9 

394,314 

19-6 

18?2 

65,767 

+  22-1 

2-8 

368,633 

+  8-2 

16-2 

434,400 

+  10-1 

19-1 

1882 

88,043 

+  33-8 

3-3 

269,617 

-26-8 

10-3 

357,660 

-17-6 

13-7 

1892 

92,971 

+  5-5 

3-2 

257,867 

-  4-3 

8-8 

350,838 

-  1-9 

12-0 

'  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  22nd.  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  pp.  260-262.   Children  under  16  and  lunatics 

are  excluded  from  this. table. 


Owen,  40-2.  14.  Sir  Hugh  Owen  states  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers  has  been 
very  steady,  and  has  been  shown  in  most  years  :  and  that  during  the  whole  period 
under  review  there  has  been  no  alteration  of  the  law,  and  the  law  has  been 
"  administered  by  the  same  bodies."  As  to  the  causes,  he  states: — "No  doubt  the 
"  general  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  has  had  much  to  do 
.  "  with  the  decrease.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  decrease 
"  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause  or  to  that,  but  the  stricter  administration,  I  think 
"  it  is  quite  ceHain,  has  had  its  share,  and  a  considerable  share,  in  securing  this  result." 
We  have  noted  with  satisfaction  the  great  decrease  shown  in  the  last  20  years,  and 
we  gladly  recognise  that  one  of  its  main  causes  has  been  the  improved  economic 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes. 


Stead, 

12,441-5. 

Elcock, 

4633. 

Jephcott, 

14,679. 


(b.)  Poor  Law  Expenditure. 

1 5.  "With  regard  to  the  cost  of  Poor  Law  relief,  we  may  conveniently  quote  here  the 
figures  as  to  the  total  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  for  the  years 
ended  at  Lady  Day  1891  and  1892,  which  are  given  on  page  Ixvii  of  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  year  1892-93.  We  add  for  comparison 
the  figures  for  1861,  1871,  and  l88i.  Full  explanation  of  these  figures  is  given 
in  the  Report,  which  is  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  Poor  Law  finance.  Some  witnesses  have  complained  of  the  way  in  which  the 
expenditure  is  distributed,  but  the  facts  here  given  do  not  appear  to  us  to  support 
their  objections,  especially  as  regards  the  charge  for  oflficers,  to  which  we  shall  again 
refer. 


Year  ended 

Year  ended 

Year  ended 

Year  ended 

Year  ended 

Items  of  Expenditure. 

Lady  Day 

Lady  Day 

Lady  Day 

Lady  Day 

Lady  Day 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1892. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

In-maintenance*      -           -  - 

1,033,689 

1,524.695 

1,838,641 

1,951,486 

2,044,062 

Out  relief*  -          -          -  - 

3,012,251 

3,663,970 

2,660,022 

2,400,089 

2,374,380 

Maintenance  of  lunatics  in  asylums, 

registered  hospitals  and  licensed 

houses     -           .           -  - 

443,892 

746,113 

1,033,780 

1,284,656 

1,331,733 

Workhouse  and  other  loans  repaid 

and  interest  thereon 

188,441 

291,284 

338,419 

620,761 

644,709 

Salaries  and  rations  of  officers,  assist- 

ants, and  servants,  and  superannu- 

ation allowances     -  - 

660,370 

838,268 

1,069,188 

1,452,810 

1,496,340 

Other  expenses  of  or  immediately- 

connected  with  relief 

440,300 

810,013 

1,135,286 

933,516 

956,454 

Total  - 

5,778,943 

7,874,343 

8,075,336 

8,643,318 

8,847,678 

*  "The  word  'in-maintenance'  shall  apply  to  all  the  expense  incurred  in  and  about  the  maintenance, 
"  treatment,  and  relief  of  the  paupers  in  the  workhouse,  exclusive  of  the  repairs  and  furniture  of  the  work- 
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16.  In  comparing  the  years  1861  and  1891  Sir  H.  Owen  points  out  that  the  cost  of  Oweu,43-8, 
in-maintenance  shows  an  increase  of  917,000/.,  and  that  of  outdoor  relief  a  decrease  of 
612,000?. ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  population  the  combined  cost 

of  these  two  items  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  though  it  has  not  diminished  as 
has  the  amount  of  pauperism  ;  for,  as  Sir  H.  Owen  remarks,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
"  the  expenses  in  respect  of  in-maintenance  have  been  increased  by  the  disposition  of 
"  the  boards  of  guardians  to  deal  more  liberally  with  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses." 
The  total  expenditure  on  Poor  Law  relief  has,  however,  increased  by  nearly  3,000,000/., 
for  reasons  which  Sir  Hugh  Owen  indicates.  Some  of  these  causes  of  increased  ex- 
penditure may  be  stated.  First,  there  is  the  increase  in  indoor  maintenance,  from 
1,033,689/.  to  1,951,486/.  ;  then  there  are  increases  in  payment  of  loans  for  the 
erection,  enlargement,  &c.  of  workhouses,  separate  workhouse  schools,  infirmaries, 
relief  offices,  and  purchases  of  sites,  from  188,441/.  to  620,761/.  ;  and  in  salaries 
and  other  remuneration,  rations,  and  superannuation  allowances,  from  660,370/.  to 
1,452,810/.  The  expenditure  on  lunatics  in  asylums  and  licensed  houses  has  also 
increased  greatly.  In  1861  it  amounted  to  443,892/.  ;  in  1891  it  amounted  to 
1,284,656/.  Of  the  total  increase  of  3,000,000/.  since  1861,  it  would  appear  that 
rather  more  than  1,000,000/.  has  been  incurred  in  connection  with  the  metropolis 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  in  1867.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  expenditure  represents  a  greatly  improved  system  of  medical 
relief  and  nursing  in  the  poor  law  infirmaries,  and  better  accommodation,  supervision 
and  management  both  in  infirmaries  and  workhouses. 

17.  An  interesting  table  is  given  on  p.  328  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  above  mentioned,  showing  the  rate  per  head  of  population 
of  the  expenditure  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales  in  years  from  1844 
to  1892.  The  cost  per  head  of  population  has  varied  irregularly,  having  been  as  high 
as  7s.  2^d.  in  1848  and  7s.  in  1869,  1871,  and  1872,  and  as  low  as  5s.  5d.  in  1852 
and  1853;  since  1876  it  has  only  varied  between  6s.  4d.  and  5s.  lid.,  and  it  was  6s. 
in  1891,  and  6s.  Id.  in  1892.  The  rate  in  the  pound  of  rateable  value,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  corresponding  table  on  p.  440  of  the  Report  for  the  previous  year,  was  as 
high  as  Is.  8d.  in  1856,  but  of  late  years  has  been  nearly  stationary  at  about  Is.  l^d., 
inclusive  of  the  contribution  now  made  from  Imperial  funds.  It  thus  appears  that, 
notwithstanding  the  improvements  and  incidental  changes  indicated,  the  cost  per  head 
of  population  of  Poor  Law  relief  has  not  increased,  while  its  burden  on  the  ratepayers 
has  largely  diminished. 

18.  The  expenditure  on  the  relief  of  the  poor,  of  which  the  above  particulars  have 
been  given,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  miscellaneous   expenditure  which 
passes  under  the  general  name  of  the  poor  rate,  which,  as  stated  on  pp.  ci-cii  of  the 
Report,  includes  in  addition  payments  towards  county,  borough,  and  police  rates, 
to  highway  boards,  burial  boards,  and  school  boards,  and  other  expenses  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  amounting  in  all  to  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  amount  levied  as  poor  rate.    It  has  been  suggested  that  the  term  "  poor  -^^^^ 
rate,"  including  as  it  does  all  those  expenses  unconnected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  4277I9. 
is  misleading  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  poor  themselves,  and  that  some  more 
general  term  should  be  substituted.    But  while  commending  this  point  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  proper  authorities,  we  feel  that  this  question  is  not  one  coming 
directly  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.    The  same  must  be  said  as  to  the  interest-  Owen  210. 
ing  question  which  has  been  often  discussed  before  us  of  the  indirect  payment  of  rates 

in  the  case  of  compound  householders  and  other  persons  whose  rates  are  paid  by  the 
landlord  or  employer.  The  direct  collection  of  rates  in  such  cases  would  clearly  be 
attended  with  very  great  difficulty,  but  it  would  be  advantageous  if  such  persons  could 
be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  is  an  item  which  does  sooner  or  later  in- 
directly afiect  their  rent  or  remuneration,  and  that  they  are  thus  not  free  from  liability 
in  regard  to  it. 


"  house,  and  the  salaries,  remuneration,  and  rations  of  the  officers  and  servants,  but  inclusive  of  the  charges 
"  for  apprentice  fees,  outfits,  burials,  and  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  warminp:,  cleansing,  and 
"  lighting  the  workhouse,  and  otherwise  keeping  it  fit  for  daily  use.  The  word  'out-relief  shall  apply  to  the 
"  cost  of  all  relief;  schooling,  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  and  about  the  paupers  relieved  out  of  the 
"  workhouse,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  officers  and  the  charges  for  relief  stations." 

[Art.  63  of  General  Ordei'  for  Accouots  of  14th  January  1867.) 
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(c.)  Amount  of  Aged  Pauperism. 


Owen,  31. 
KnoUys, 
836-49 
Bury,  4217- 
8,  4487. 
Allen,  2002 
—o, 

Vallance, 
2':'20-6. 
Fuller, 
2389-92. 


Blackley, 
13,079-e5. 
Booth, 
10,847. 


Owen, 
49-66,  340- 
62. 


Booth, 
10,851-3. 


Booth, 
10,851. 


19.  Before  proceeding  to  statistics  of  aged  pauperism,  we  may  notice  tliat  neither  by 
statute  nor  order  is  any  limit  of  age  fixed,  at  wMcli  a  man  or  woman  is  to  be  regarded 
as  no  longer  able-bodied.  Sir  Hugh  Owen  tells  us  that  "  the  guardians  ordinarily 
"  adopt  60  years  as  the  dividing  line,"  and  ^this  statement  is  borne  out  by  other 
evidence.  At  St.  Pancras,  however,  old  age  is  taken  to  begin  at  65  (the  age 
generally  adopted  in  pension  schemes),  while  at  Whitechapel  a  committee  of  the 
guardians  decides  on  each  case.  It  has  been  suggested  that  60  should  be  definitely 
fixed  as  the  limit  of  age  at  which  a  person  can  be  regarded  as  able-bodied,  but  we 
think  there  is  much  force  in  Mr.  Vallance's  remarks  on  this  point :  "  One  man  at  60 
"  may  be  very  aged  and  enfeebled  and  infirm  ;  another  man  may  be  quite  as  capable 
"  of  getting  his  living  at  60  as  he  has  been  for  some  years.  I  should  rather  look 
"  with  disfavour  upon  the  age  being  fixed,  inasmuch  as  it  would  offer  an  inducement 
"  to  the  paupers  themselves  to  deceive  as  regards  their  age.  You  have  to  depend 
"  very  largely  upon  their  statements,  but  as  it  is,  you  can  form  your  own  judgment, 
"  looking  at  the  man,  or  looking  at  the  woman."  We  do  not  therefore,  propose 
that  the  existing  discretion  should  be  taken  from  guardians,  but  we  recommend  that 
persons  alleging  themselves  to  be  over  60  should  not  against  their  will  be  classed 
as  able-bodied,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  medical  ofiicer. 

20.  Until  recently  no  official  returns  of  aged  pauperism  have  been  prepared,  and  the 
only  figures  available  were  those  obtained  from  local  investigations.  But  in  1890  a 
return  showing  the  number  of  paupers  over  60  on  a  given  day  was  prepared,  which 
is  known  as  Mr.  Burt's  return  ;  and  in  June  of  last  year  a  return  was  published, 
which  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1892,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ritchie. 
This  return,  which  though  not  then  published  was  referred  to  in  detail  in  Sir 
Hugh  Owen's  evidence,  gives  for  each  union  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of 
persons  of  each  sex  (1)  under  16  years  of  age,  (2)  between  16  and  65,  and  (3) 
over  65,  who  were  in  receipt  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  respectively  (a)  on  the 
Ist  day  of  January  1892,  and  (b)  at  any  time  during  the  12  months  ended  at  Lady 
Day,  1892,  vagrants  and  lunatics  in  asylums  not  being  included,  and  the  persons 
in  receipt  of  medical  relief  only  being  distinguished.  A  memorandum  is  published 
with  the  return  giving  for  each  union  county  the  total  numbers  of  indoor  poor  and  of 
outdoor  poor  (excluding  those  receiving  medical  relief  only)  over  the  age  of  65  who 
were  relieved  in  a  year,  with  the  per-centages  of  these  numl3ers  and  their  total  to  the 
population  over  65  as  given  by  the  census  of  1891.* 

21.  The  following  summary  (which  it  should  be  noted  includes  among  the  outdoor 
poor  those  receiving  medical  relief  only)  shows  in  a  concise  form  the  results  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  return  : — 


One  Day  Count. 

Twelve  Months'  Count. 

Ages. 

Population. 

Indoor  Paupers. 

Outdoor  Paupers. 

Total  Paupers. 

Indoor  Paupers. 

Outdoor  Paupers. 

Total  Paupers. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent, 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Under  16  - 

10,762,808 

51,611 

•5 

177,567 

1-6 

229,178 

21 

111,782 

10 

441,805 

4-1 

553,587 

51 

16-65 

16,867,116 

77,415 

5 

125,756 

•7 

203,171 

1-2 

232,284 

1-4 

385,299 

2-3 

617,583 

3  7 

Over  65  - 

1,372,601 

63,352 

4-6 

205,045 

14-9 

268,397 

19-5 

114,144 

8-3 

287,760 

210 

401,904 

29  3 

Viz.  :— 
Males 
Females  - 

60G,587 
766,014 

37,80.3 
25,549 

6-2 
3-4 

59,7  07 
145,338 

9-8 
18-9 

97,510 
170,887 

16-0 
22-3 

68,490 
45,654 

11-3 

6-0 

95,140 
192,620 

15-6 
25-1 

163,630 
238,274 

26-9 
31-] 

Total 

29,002,525 

192,378 

•7 

508,368 

1-7 

700,746 

2-4 

458,210 

1-6 

1,114,864 

3-8 

1,573,074 

5-4 

*  Mr.  Booth  has  put  in  an  analysis  of  this  leturn  which  he  has  prepared  as  regards  the  numbers  relieved  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  dividing  the  unions  into  certain  specified  groups,  urban  and  rural,  geographical,  and 
industrial,  and  showing  the  per-centa^e  of  aged  paupers  to  population  in  each  groujj.  This  analysis  will  be 
foi)nd  on  page  civ.  of  this  Volunae, 
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22.  In  Mr.  Ritchie's  return  no  discrimination  is  made  in  respect  to  the  age  of  the 
persons  relieved  over  65,  but  Mr.  Burt's  return  of  1890  gives  the  ages  of  all  receiving 
relief  from  60  upwards  in  groups  of  five  years.  From  these  data  it  has  been  possible 
to  prepare  a  table  which  shows  how  rapidly  pauperism  increases  with  age.  This 
table  gives  the  number  of  paupers  counted  on  one  day  per  1,000  of  the  population  of 
each  age. 


Age  Period. 

Population 
(1891). 

Number 

of 
Paupers 
(on  day  of  count). 

Number  of 
Paupers  per  1,000 

of  Population 
at  the  Age  Period. 

Under  16  - 

10,762,808 

229,178 

21 

Between  16  and  6o            _          .  - 

16,867,116 

203,171 

12 

Between  60   „  65 

772,879 

41,180 

53 

„      6n    „  70 

571,947 

62.240 

109 

„      70   „  75 

417,914 

77,708 

185 

„      75  80 

233,333 

60,879 

261 

Upvvards  of  80  - 

149,407 

44,860 

300 

(The  figures  of  pauperism  in  the  first  t^'O  lines  are  for  1st  January  1892,  from 
Mr.  Ritchie's  return,  and  in  the  remaining  lines  for  1st  August  1890,  from  Mr. 
Burt's  return.) 

23.  The  particulars  as  to  the  proportion  of  aged  persons  relieved  during  a  year  for 

several  counties  are  examined  by  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  and  the  figures  are  unquestionably,  Owen,  57-8, 
as  he  says,  in  many  respects  "  very  startling."    The  fact  that  35  per  cent,  of  the  popu-  218. 
lation  of  London  over  65  are  returned  as  receiving  relief  other  than  medical  relief, 
and  that  23  of  this  35  per  cent,  receive  it  in  poor  law  establishments,  is  especially 
remarkable. 

24.  But  in  reviewing  the  figures  and  drawing  conclusions  from  them  several  facts 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  at  some  time  in  the 
course  of  a  year  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  number  who  are  continuously 
destitute.  Relief  is  in  many  cases  only  sought  at  intervals  to  tide  over  sickness  and 
other  special  emergencies.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  results  which  Mr.  Booth  has 
given  us  for  Paddington,  where  it  is  found  that  the  aged  recipients  of  indoor  relief  in 

a  year  exceed  by  50  per  cent,  the  recipients  in  one  day  ;  but  if  two  years  are  taken  Booth, 
the  one  day  number  is  nearly  doubled.  The  figures  he  gives  show  that,  at  all  ages,  10,854-6. 
occasional  recourse  is  had  to  the  poor  law  by  those  who  do  not  permanently  rely  on 
it,  and  that  such  persons  to  a  large  extent  keep  entirely  ofi"  the  rates  for  long  periods. 
We  think  it  right,  however,  to  point  out  that  an  aged  person  above  65,  who  comes 
only  at  long  intervals  for  relief,  may  often  be  a  person  who  is  generally  averse  to  such 
assistance,  and  only  accepts  it  under  pressure  of  illness  or  severe  distress.  The 
ordinary  condition  of  such  persons  must  be  only  just  removed  from  pauperism 
and  calls  for  sympathy  and  consideration.  There  are  also  many  aged  poor  who 
are  destitute  so  far  as  their  own  resources  are  concerned,  but  who  are  kept  off  the 
rates  by  the  assistance  of  friends  and  by  private  charity.  Such  persons  must  sometimes 
endure  great  privation  in  their  effort  to  avoid  application  for  official  relief,  and  they 
form  a  class  quite  as  deserving  of  consideration  as  others  who  are  actually  numbered  in 
the  return  as  paupers. 


25.  In  regard  to  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  the  excellent  poor  law  Owen  212. 
infirmary  accommodation,  of  which  we  have  had  so  much  evidence,  widely  attracts  the 

poor  ;  they  look  upon  the  infirmaries  to  a  large  extent  as  hospitals ;  and  thus  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  relief,  and  being  registered  statistically  as  paupers,  is 
swelled  beyond  the  limits  of  normal  destitution ;  and  many  persons  are  taken  to  the  KnoUys, 
poor  law  infirmaries  in  cases  of  accident,  or  from  lodging-houses  when  they  get  961. 
seriously  ill,  who  do  not  ordinarily  seek  poor  law  aid.  Booth, 

10,854. 

26.  It  is  noticeable  that  medical  relief  (which  does  not  now  involve  general  disfran-  Elcock, 
chisement),  although  varying  very  remarkably  in  amount  in  different  upions,  accounts,  5014-2Q,  . 
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when  taking  the  whole  country  together,  for  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  aged 
who  are  relieved  in  the  year.  And  i1  must  be  remembered  that  in  very  many  cases  the 
actual  medicine  is  supplemented  by  special  food  or  stimulants  given  on  the  medical 
officer's  recommendation. 

27.  It  appears  from  the  figures  above  quoted  that  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  above  the  age  of  65  receive  relief  on  one  day,  and  nearly  30  per  cent,  in  the 
course  of  one  year.  If,  however,  a  deduction  be  made  from  the  total  population  of 
those  belonging  to  classes  which  are  not  likely  at  any  time  of  their  lives  to  be  in  want 
of  relief,  it  is  evident  that  the  per-centage  of  those  actually  relieved  to  the  population 
below  the  well-to-do  must  be  greatly  increased.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
qujilifications  which  we  have  enumerated,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  unsatisfactory 
and  deplorable  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  working  classes  are  in  old  age 
in  receipt  of  poor  relief. 

28.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  figures  for  one  day,  and 
not  those  for  the  whole  year,  indicate  the  measure  of  pauperism  as  a  continuous 
burden,  as  they  give  roughly  the  average  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  at  any 
one  time ;  but  even  these  figures  vary  very  widely  in  difierent  unions.  The  sum- 
mary we  have  given  shows  that  the  total  number  of  aged  persons  in  receipt  of  relief 
for  the  12  months  stands  to  the  number  for  one  day  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two,  while 
the  numbers  relieved  indoors  accordins:  to  the  two  counts  are  in  the  ratio  of  nine  to 
five.  The  higher  ratio  of  the  year's  count  in  the  case  of  indoor  relief  shows  that  it  is 
more  often  temporary  in  its  character.  It  is  notable  that  in  London,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  indoor  relief  is  much  larger  than  in  the  country  generally,  the  total  number  of 
aged  receiving  relief  according  to  the  year's  count  is  twice  that  for  the  day,  the  ratio  for 
the  whole  country  being  as  we  have  seen  three  to  two.  This  higher  proportion  in  London 
illustrates  two  other  important  considerations,  besides  that  which  we  have  already  indi- 
cated, not  to  be  overlooked  in  a  statistical  estimate  of  those  figures  in  Mr.  Ritchie's  return 
which  relate  to  the  year's  count  of  pauperism.  The  first  is  that  the  population  given 
by  the  Census,  on  which  per-centages  are  necessarily  calculated,  is  the  population  for 
one  day  only,  and  that  in  unions  such  as  those  of  the  metropolis,  which  form  part 
of  a  large  and  continuous  urban  area,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  much  larger  number  of 
persons  resident  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  a  year.  This  would  be  especially  the 
case  among  the  poor,  whose  migrations  are  comparatively  frequent.  The  year's 
pauperism  is  therefore  unduly  magnified  in  such  districts  when  measured  by  its  per- 
centage of  the  one-day  population.  Secondly,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  in  many 
cases,  owing  to  the  great  difficulties  incident  to  the  preparation  of  the  return,  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  preliminary  memorandum  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
recurrent  applications  by  one  individual  have  been  entered  wrongly  as  separate  cases, 
even  when  made  in  the  same  union.  These  two  considerations  both  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  year's  per-centages  of  aged  pauperism  giveji  by  the  return  are  in 
many  urban  districts  in  excess  of  the  true  figures,  and  that  the  total  amount  of 
aged  pauperism  for  the  year  is  not  really  so  large  as  appears  from  the  figures  given 
in  the  summary  table. 


(d.)  General  Character  of  Aged  Pauperism. 

29.  Before  we  proceed  to  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  present  conditions  of  Poor 
Law  relief  to  the  aged,  the  points  in  which  they  seem  to  us  to  need  amendment,  and  the 
lines  which  we  think  such  amendment  should  follow,  we  propose  to  discuss,  in  connexion 
with  the  evidence  we  have  received,  the  general  character  of  the  permanent  pauperism 
among  the  aged,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  judged  from  the  foregoing  statistics  and 
observations. 

Vootb,  30.  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  introducing  to  our  attention  the  schemes 

10,852-64,  of  State  assistance  which  they  have  respectively  put  forward,  have  quoted  the 
12  1^0^90^°'  ^^^^^^^^"^^  I^urt's  and  Mr.  Ritchie's  returns,  and  the  somewhat  similar  statistics 

12^52-5/     which  Mr.  Booth  has  prepared  from  the  experience  of  limited  areas,  as  showing  that 
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the  pauperism  of  the  aged  is  mainly  due  simply  to  the  fact  of  their  old  age.  This  is 
true  in  the  sense  that,  as  appears  from  these  returns,  5  per  cent,  only  of  the  population 
from  60  to  65  receive  relief  on  a  given  day,  as  compared  with  19  per  cent,  over 
65.  But  in  taking  note  of  this  fact  it  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  the 
pauperism  of  the  aged  is  not  due  simply  to  failure  of  earning  power  resulting  from 
advancing  years,  but  to  the  sickness  and  chronic  infirmities,  needing  special  care, 
which  must  accompany  old  age  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the  period  of  middle 
life.  We  have  had  much  evidence  as  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  aged  who  are  in 
poor  law  establishments  because  their  sickness  and  infirmities  made  it  difficult  for 
them  to  live  in  ordinary  conditions  outside,  and  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  provision 
which  is  made,  at  any  rate  in  most  large  towns,  for  such  cases.  When  it  is  considered 
that  this  large  number  of  the  aged  poor  are  practically  patients  in  State  hospitals,  the 
significance  of  the  high  figures  of  aged  pauperism  and  of  its  disproportion  to  earlier 
pauperism  is  much  diminished. 

31.  Moreover,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  paupers  over  65  are 
receiving  out-door  relief,  and  it  is  asserted  by  many  witnesses  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  great  proportion  of  these  should  be  thrown  on  private  sources.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  pauperism  of  this  large  class  is,  to  an  extent  which  has  been  variously  estimated, 
due  to  lax  administration  and  the  absence  of  proper  inquiries,  and  is  not  a  necessary 
result  of  the  previous  misfortune  or  bad  habits  of  the  recipient. 

\  32.  When  we  take  into  account  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  the  fact  that  the 
average  burden  of  pauperism  indoors  and  outdoors  must  be  measured  by  the  one  day 
rather  than  the  12  months'  count,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  view  held  by  many 
persons,  that  the  pauperism  of  the  aged  is  not  in  the  main  due  simply  to  want  of 
means  resulting  from  misfortune,  does  not  involve  any  such  sweeping  condemnation 
.q£  the  working  classes  as  has  sometimes  been  suggested. 

33.  We  are  agreed  in  the  opinion,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  our  view  by  the  evidence  Chamber- 
we  have  received,  that, in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  words,  "as  regards  the  great  bulk  of  the  lain,  12,174, 
"  working  classes,  during  their  working  lives  they  are  fairly  provident,  fairly  thrifty,  ^^''^2' 

"  fairly  industrious,  and  fairly  temperate."    We  do  not  suggest  that,  in  exercising  ^.^^ 
the  thrift  necessary  for  a  provision  in  old  age,  working  men  should  lead  penurious  jq  538-42 
lives  or  deprive  themselves  of  reasonable  comforts. 

34.  The  statement  that  pauperism  is  largely  due  to  drink,  idleness,  improvidence,  and 
the  like  causes  has  in  truth  mainly  had  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  aged  poor 
who  are  in  workhouses,  and  who  are  there  for  other  reasons  than  sickness  or  great 
infirmity.  When  it  is  seen  that  according  to  the  yearly  count  under  9  per  cent,  of  the 
aged  over  65  are  in  poor  law  establishments,  and  according  to  the  one  day  count 
under  5  per  cent.,  and  that  this  number  includes  all  sick  and  infirm  persons  who 
cannot  be  relieved  at  their  own  homes,  it  is  apparent  that  the  imputation  applies  to  but 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  working  class  population. 

35.  We  may  refer  in  this  connexion  to  the  evidence  of  two  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  come  before  us  as  representing  the  working  classes,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Jephcott, 
who  speak  with  special  reference  to  the  Parish  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  Allen  divides  the 
working  classes  into  three  types,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  persons  of  the  second  type, 
standing  between  the  highly-skilled  artizans  and  the  "  loafers  or  corner  men,"  would,  Allen, 

if  in  need  of  assistance,  "  more  naturally  drift  into  the  workhouse  in  old  age  "  rather  16,551-*61. 
than  receive  out-door  relief.   But  having  regard  to  the  evidence  given  to  us  by  Mr. 
Fothergill,  the  superintendent  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  parish,  this  statement  would  Fothergill, 
appear  to  be  rather  an  illustration  of  a  popular  opinion,  which  we  shall  presently  discuss,  2790-6, 
than  a  record  of  actual  observation.    Mr.  Allen  at  the  same  time  estimates  that  one- 
third  of  old  age  pauperism  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  drunkenness,  the  bulk  of  such 
cases  coming  from  the  third  or  "loafer"  class;  and  Mr.  Jephcott,  although  thinking  jephcott 
that  this  proportion  would  cover  all  the  cases  due  to  misconduct  of  any  kind,  explains  14,554-5. 
that  he  is  referring  to  the  outdoor  poor  as  well  as  those  in  the  workhouse.    These  and  Stevens, 
many  other  witnesses  agree  that  far  too  many  undeserving  persons  gravitate  to  work-  yy^^^*' 
houses,  and  many  have  stated  that  the  treatment  that  this  class  receive  from  the  15^215. 
Poor  Law  is  altogether  too  good  for  such  persons.  ' 

36.  Some  witnesses  have  given  expression  to  a  feeling,  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  is  widely  prevalent,  that  under  the  present  svstem  the  deserving  aged  labourer 
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Nokes, 
11,977-82. 


Webb, 
15,206. 


has  in  general  only  tlie  "workhouse  before  him  in  which  to  end  his  days.  If  this  were 
indeed  the  case  all  would  agree  that  some  fundamental  change  is  needed  in  the  principles 
of  administration  which  had  led  to  so  lamentable  a  result.  But  our  examination 
of  the  actual  facts  conclusively  demonstrates  the  fallaciousness  of  this  popular  opinion, 
which  indeed  has  been  curiously  illustrated  in  the  examination  of  some  of  those 
witnesses  who  have  themselves  given  it  support.  Mr.  Nokes,  for  example,  a  working 
man  residing  in  the  Bromsgrove  union,  stated  at  the  commencement  of  his  examination 
that  old  men  in  that  neighbourhood,  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  able  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood,  have  before  them  "  only  the  workhouse  that  I  am  aware  of  " ;  but  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  in  that  very  union  the  number  of  aged  persons  receiving 
out-relief  was  almost  ten  times  as  large  as  the  number  receiving  relief  in  the  workhouse  ; 
and  Mr.  Webb,  a  resident  of  the  same  union,  told  us  that  "  those  who  go  to  the  union 
"  as  a  rule  are  the  loafers  and  ne'er-do-weels.  The  honest  labourer  in  my  district  is 
"  pretty  well  looked  after  by  what  I  might  term  those  who  are  a  little  bit  better  to  do 
"  and  tliose  who  have  a  little." 


Knollys,P59. 
Allen,  2007. 
Ballantine, 
3245-50. 
Hill,  10,476, 
10,683. 
Davy, 
1841-2, 


Vallance, 
2487,  2510. 


Bury,  4202. 


Hurlston, 
17,002-8. 


16,965-8. 


37.  There  are  without  doubt  a  certain  number  of  deserving  aged  persons  wlio  are  in 
workhouses  for  reasons  other  than  sickness  or  infirmity;  but  the  general  effect  of  the 
evidence  we  have  received  distinctly  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  few  in 
number.  Mr.  Davy,  who  has  a  very  wide  experience,  has  said  that  workhouse  inmates 
generally  "  are  certainly  not  fair  samples  of  the  working  population.  Of  course  they 
"  are  failures ;  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  all  failed  from  vice,  but  they  have  failed 
*'  from  vice,  and  they  have  failed  from  slackness,  want  of  backbone,  which  prevents 
"  them  earning  their  own  living.  .  .  .  Men  gravitate  towards  the  workhouse  from 
"  this  sort  of  moral  and  mental  defect.  They  never  did,  and  never  will,  do  anything 
"  to  earn  their  own  living.  Of  course,  that  class  goes  to  the  workhouse,  and  if  you 
"  add  to  those  all  the  drunkards  and  the  people  of  bad  character  who  are  also  there, 
"  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  workhouse  population  cannot  be  accepted  as  anything 
"  like  an  average  sample  of  the  labouring  class."  We  agree  with  Mr.  Davy  that  the 
majority  are  failures,  but  we  feel  that  it  would  require  a  much  more  exhaustive 
examination  of  individual  cases  than  we  have  been  able  to  make  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  failure.  Pauperism,  drunkenness,  misfortune, 
and  ill-health  are  all  intimately  connected,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  is  the 
cause  and  which  is  the  effect.  One  man  with  many  advantages  is  brought  to  pauperism 
by  an  uncontrollable  habit  of  drinking — another  through  unmerited  misfortune  is  led 
to  drunkenness  by  the  desire  to  forget  his  misery. 

38.  In  this  connexion  may  be  noted  the  particulars  which  Mr.  Vallance  and  Canon 
Bury  have  given  us,  with  regard  to  the  aged  inmates  of  the  workhouses  at  White- 
chapel  and  Brixworth,  two  unions  in  which  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  is  excep- 
tionally restricted,  and  in  which  therefore  prima  facie  aged  persons  who  might  on 
general  grounds  be  unsuitable  for  admission  to  the  workhouse  might  be  expected  to  find 
their  way  into  it.  Mr.  Vallance  states  that  at  Whitechapel  more  than  40  per  cent, 
of  the  aged  paupers  over  65  relieved  indoors  are  there  owing  to  sickness,  and  that  only 
about  11  per  cent,  of  men  and  14  per  cent,  of  women  are  there  simply  from  misfor- 
tune unaccompanied  by  sickness.  He  explains,  however,  that  a  large  number,  especially 
of  women,  are  returned  as  "  improvident "  on  the  ground  that  the  man  or  the  husband 
was  not  "  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  a  subscriber  to  a  sick  club,  or  a  depositor 
"  in  a  savings  bank."  Canon  Bury  tells  us  that  there  are  25  men  and  11  women 
over  60  in  the  workhouse  of  the  Brixworth  union,  where  also  there  is  practically  no 
out  relief,  that  24  of  the  men  are  infirm  in  body,  and  8  of  the  women  "  very 
infirm,"  some  of  these  being  also  mentally  afiSicted  :  and  that  "  of  16  of  the  25  men 
"•  it  is  said,  by  one  who  knows  very  well  what  he  is  about,  that  drink  has  been  the 
"  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  their  coming  into  the  house."  This  evidence  is,  of  course, 
the  expression  of  personal  opinions  only,  and  is  open  to  the  same  comment  and 
qualification  as  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Davy  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

39.  Miss  Hurlston  has  given  us  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  women  in  the  Midlands, 
which  illustrates  remarkably  the  special  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend 
under  the  varying  conditions  of  single  and  of  married  life.  She  has  no  personal 
knowledge  of  women  of  the  classes  to  whom  her  evidence  refers,  who  have  been  obliged 
before  reaching  the  age  of  60  to  seek  dependence  upon  the  rates ;  but  she  thinks  that 
they  are  seldom  in  a  position  to  make  unaided  any  adequate  provision  for  old  age,  the 
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thought  of  which  she  says  is  present  with  them  even  in  youth  ;  and  she  belieres  that  a  Cox,  3G11 

large  number  ultimately  have  recourse  to  Poor  Law  assistance.    There  is  no  doubt  that 

the  cases  where  pauperism  is  due  clearly  to  misfortune  are  very  much  more  frequent 

among  women  than  among  men,  partly  owing  to  the  unequal  conditions  under  which 

they  have  often  to  compete  in  the  labour  market,  and  partly,  as  Mr.  Booth  says,  Booth, 

because  they  are  "  less  financially  responsible."    Servants  and  daughters  who  have  lived  ^^^^"'^■jj 

at  home,  and  widows  of  working-men  who  have  failed  to  make  any  provision,  form  5958°'^^*  ' 

probably  together  the  large  majority  of  women  who  become  destitute  in  their  declining  Clifford, 

years.    We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  distinctly  exceptional  for  aged  women  who  can  6250-1. 

properly  be  relieved  outside  to  be  obliged  to  come  into  a  workhouse.    We  have  been  Gardiner, 

told,  for  example,  by  a  witness  who  is  chairman  of  the  visiting  committee  of  a  large  4076-80. 

workhouse  in  a  very  poor  South  London  union : — "  I  do  not  think,  among  the  old 

"  women  who  have  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  been  admitted  to  my  workhouse, 

"  there  have  been  many,  I  should  say  there  have  only  been  very  few,  who  with  a 

"  pension  could  have  lived  comfortably  outside.    They  are  so  old  often,  and  they  have 

"  such  need  of  care  and  nursing,  that  they  cannot  possibly  live  outside ;  they  must 

"  come  in,  for  the  attention  which  they  can  only  receive  in  some  kind  of  institution." 

As  will  be  seen  from   the   summary  we  have  given  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  return,  the 

proportion  of  aged  women  who  are  given  outdoor  relief  is  far  greater  than  that  of  aged 

men  ;  and,  in  fact  the  number  relieved  indoors,  although  including  the  sick,  the  imbecile, 

and  the  very  infirm,  is  less  than  one-fifth  according  to  the  one  day  count,  and  less  than 

one-fourth  according  to  the  year's  count,  of  the  number  who  are  relieved  outside. 


(2.)  CONDITIONS  OF  POOR  LAW  RELIEF  TO  THE  AGED. 

40.  We  propose  now  to  discuss  in  detail  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief 
as  regards  the  aged,  with  a  few  preliminary  remarks  as  to  the  constitution  of  boards 
of  guardians  and  the  position  of  their  officers ;  first  dealing  with  the  procedure  as 
regards  the  consideration  of  applications  for  relief  and  the  administration  of  out-door 
relief,  and  secondly  with  the  conditions  under  which  those  aged  persons  are  relieved 
who  enter  an  establishment  belonging  to  the  guardians. 


(a.)  Position  of  GrUARDiANS  and  their  Officers. 

41 .  Since  the  commencement  of  our  inquiry,  the  law  as  regards  the  election  and 
qualification  of  members  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  with  whom  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  administering  relief  in  the  648  unions  in  England  and  Wales,  has  been  very 
materially  altered  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  which  came  into  force  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  Hitherto  the  guardians  representing  the  several  parishes  in  the 
union  have  been  elected  under  a  special  franchise,  and  have  been  obliged  to  possess  a 
property  qualification,  which  at  the  beginning  of  1893  was  reduced  to  a  rateable  Owen,  6-7, 
value  of  51.  per  annum,  but  before  that  date  had  been  in  most  cases  401.  per  annum.  213-4. 

In  addition  to  the  elected  guardians,  all  resident  magistrates  were  entitled  to  act 
as  ex-ofiicio  guardians ;  and  there  were  in  some  London  unions  a  few  guardians 
specially  nominated  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  But  henceforth,  under  the  Act 
of  1894,  aU  persons  on  the  register  of  parliamentary  or  local  government  electors 
will  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  guardians,  and  there  will  be  no  rating 
qualification  or  plural  vote.  The  elections  will  be  triennial  for  each  parish  or  ward ; 
and  for  rural  parishes  the  district  councillors,  who  are  elected  under  the  same  franchise, 
will  be  the  guardians.  The  rating  quahfication  for  the  office  of  guardian  is  entirely 
removed,  and  there  will  no  longer  be  ex-officio  or  nominated  guardians.  It  is,  how- 
ever, open  to  any  board  of  guardians  to  choose  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  and 
not  more  than  two  ordinary  members,  from  outside  their  own  body. 

42.  The  important  changes  effected  by  this  Statute  go  far  to  remove  the  feeling  ^i^^^]^ 
referred  to  by  several  witnesses,  that  owing  to  the  conditions  of  election  guardians  49S-7'. 
have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  poor.    We  had  concluded  our  vvalkerj 
evidence  before  the  statute  came  into' operation,  but  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Davy  ^"^7. 
that  at  Chichester,  where  under  the  provisions  of  a  Local  Act  there  has  not  been  in  14  645''"' 
the  past  any  property  qualification,  working-  men  have  been  elected  and  have  given  '  ' 
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advice  which  has  been  of  great  value  in  deciding  questions  of  out-relief ;  and  the 
evidence  which  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Lansbury  and  Mr.  Burton,  who  have  been 
during  the  past  year  guardians  respectively  of  the  Poplar  and  Ashby  unions,  illustrates 
the  great  assistance  which  can  be  and  is  given  by  members  of  the  working  classes 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  practical  details  of  Poor  Law  administration. 

43.  Subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
allow  a  wide  discretion  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  rests  in  each  union  primarily  with  the  boards  of  guardians ;  but 
in  the  details  of  their  work  they  are  assisted  by  paid  officers,  some  of  wljom  are  engaged 
in  the  management  of  the  workhouse,  while  others — for  example,  the  clerk  and  the 
relieving  officers — are  concerned  with  the  general  administration  of  the  union.  These 
officers  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  guardians,  but  regulations  as  to  their  duties, 
qualifications,  and  tenure  of  office  are  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board ; 
Owen,  68-9,  and  the  salaries  paid  to  the  more  important  officers,  as  well  as  in  most  cases  the  actual 
207-8.         appointments  made,  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  that  Department.    The  principal 
officers,  moreover,  cannot  be  dismissed  except  by  the  order  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
Central  Board.    The  regulations  afiecting  the  various  officers  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  duties  of  all  principal  officers  are  most  carefully  defined,  as  will  be  seen 
on  reference  to  the  extracts  from  the  consolidated  order  of  1847  and  other  orders  which 
A  pp.  I.        are  published  in  the  Appendix.    In  order  to  ensure  that  the  officers  maybe,  in  all 
cases,  fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of  their  duties,  the  Local  Government  Board 
Provis,         have  now  decided  to  furnish  each  principal  officer  on  his  appointment  with  extracts 
17,476.         from  the  regulations  setting  out  clearly  the  duties  which  are  prescribed  in  respect 
of  his  office. 


Orompton, 
17,624. 
Dary,  1875- 
81. 

Lansbury, 
Burton. 


Owen,  67. 


Owen,  7b. 


Owen,  75. 


Knollys, 
575-7. 


(&.)  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EELIBF  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

44.  The  Poor  Law  unions,  of  which  the  size  and  character  vary  very  largely;  are  in 
general  divided  into  districts  for  the  general  administration  of  relief.  A  relieving  officer 
is  appointed  for  each  district,  and  his  chief  duty  is  to  make  inquiries  as  to  cases  of 
applicatioia  for  relief,  and  to  distribute  the  relief  ordered  by  the  guardians.  He  is  re- 
quired by  the  regulations  to  reside  within  his  district,  and  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  official  duties.  In  small  country  unions  one  relieving  officer  is  sometimes  found 
sufficient,  while  in  many  of  the  larger  urban  unions  ten  are  scarcely  adequate  for  the 
efficient  discharge  of  the  duties.  The  unions  are  also  divided  into  districts  for  medical 
relief  to  the  out-door  poor,  each  such  district  being  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  fully 
qualified  medical  officer,  who  is  usually  also  ^Alowed  to  take  private  practice.  There 
are  special  regulations  limiting  the  area  and  population  of  medical  relief  districts. 


45.  Except  in  pressing  cases  of  necessity,  in  which  application  for  relief  may 
be  made  direct  to  the  overseers  or  to  the  workhouse  master,  any  person  desiring 
poor  law  aid  is  expected  to  apply,  personally  or  otherwise,  to  the  relieving  officer  of 
the  district  in  which  he  resides.  The  relieving  officer  is  then  "  forthwith  to  examine 
"  into  the  circumstances  of  every  case  by  visiting  the  house  of  the  applicant,  and  by 
"  making  all  necessary  inquiries  into  the  state  of  health,  ability  to  work,  the  condition 
"  of  the  family,  and  the  means  of  the  applicant,  and  he  is  to  report  the  result  of  his 
"  inquiries  to  the  guardians  at  their  next  meeting."  He  is  also  at  once  to  procure 
medical  relief  if  needed,  and  to  give  in  urgent  cases  any  relief  in  kind  which  he  may 
deem  to  be  required  before  the  meeting  of  the  guardians.  Every  application  is  required 
to  be  reported  to  the  guardians  in  the  application  and  report  book,  the  form  of  which 

App.  I.,p.  12.  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.    In  this  book,  if  the  entries  were  properly  made,  the 
fullest  information  as  to  each  case  would  be  supplied. 

46.  The  guardians  meet  in  general  at  least  fortnightly,  and  in  most  populous 
unions  they  meet  weekly,  at  any  rate  for  the  consideration  of  relief  cases,  and  it  is  then 

Knollys,  their  duty  to  consider  the  particulars  of  the  several  applications  submitted  through  the 
576.  relieving  officers,  and  to  decide  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  relief  to  be  given.  The 

applicant  may  also  appear  and  state  his  own  case,  and  in  a  country  union  the  guar- 
Owen,  79,     dian  of  the  parish  would  probably  be  asked  to  state  what  he  knew  as  to  the  circum- 

stances.    In  determining  whether  relief  is  to  be  given  at  all,  the  existence  of  destitution 
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is  the  one  matter  to  be  considered  ;  but  in  deciding  as  to  the  mode  of  relief  the 
guardians  may  take  into  account  the  general  circumstances  of  the  case. 

47.  We  have  it  from  Sir  H.  Owen  and  Mr.  Knollys  that  in  the  case  of  the  aged  it  is  Owen, 
the  most  usual  practice  to  give  outdoor  relief  unless  there  are  special  reasons  which  171-2,  211. 
make  this  clearly  undesirable.    What  those  reasons  are  may  best  be  stated  in  Sir  H.  f^2-i^' 
Owen's  words  :  "  I  think  you  may  say  that  there  are  three  or  four  distinct  classes  of  1Q07' ' 
"  cases   where  the  guardians  would  determine  to  give  indoor  relief  in  preference  Owen,  211. 
"  to  outdoor ;  first,  there  are  the  cases  of  people  so  old  and  so  helpless  that  they  ought 
*'  not  to  be  left  to  live  by  themselves  without  anyone  to  look  after  them,  and  who,  in 
"  the  interests  of  the  poor  people  themselves,  should  be  relieved  in  the  workhouse. 
"  Then  you  have  a  second  class  where  the  habits  of  the  applicants  are  such  that  it  is 
"  right  that  the  relief  given  should  be  in  the  workhouse,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
"  drinks  heavily  whenever  he  succeeds  in  getting  any  money,  and  who,  if  he  had  his 
"  relief  one  day,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  penniless  two  days  after.    Then  there  are  the 
"  cases  where  the  cottage  is  a  broken-down  dwelling,  and  the  people  are  living  in  such 
*'  a  state  of  filth  that,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  it  is  not  right  that  they  should 
"  continue  under  such  unwholesome  conditions.    Another  class  would  comprise  those 
"  cases  where  guardians  have  doubts  whether  the  person  applying  has  not  sufficient 
"  means,  or  has  not  relatives  who  ought  to  assist,  and  so  help  to  keep  him  from 
"  becoming  chargeable  on  the  rates.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  proportion  of  the 
"  indoor  poor  are  persons  who  come  within  one  of  those  classes."     And  in  a  later 
answer  he  added  :  "In  reply  to  a  previous  question,  I  referred  to  three  or  four  classes 
"  of  cases  which  include  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  aged  persons  in  receipt  of 
"  indoor  relief.    I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  much  doubt  that  if  it  is  a  question 
between  outdoor  relief  and  indoor  relief,  indoor  relief  only  ought  to  be  given  in 
"  those  cases."    Sir  H.  Owen  went  on  to  point  out  some  general  considerations  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  fixing  the  mode  of  relief  ;  a  subject  which  we  shall  discuss 
in  detail  elsewhere. 

48.  The  practice  as  to  giving  out  relief  varies  very  widely  in  difierent  unions,  the 
general  tendency  being  to  greater  strictness  in  the  more  crowded  urban  unions  where 
the  amount  of  pauperism  to  be  dealt  with  is  largest ;  in  the  metropolis,  owing  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  indoor  relief  is  mainly  defrayed  by  th^ 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  while  out-door  relief  is  a  local  charge  on  each 
union,  the  majority  of  the  aged  are  relieved  indoors ;  and  there  are  a  few  exceptional 
unions,  such  as  Bradfield  and  Brixworth  in  the  country,  and  Whitechapel  and  St.  ^3  gyo!!!' 
Greorge-in-the-Bast  in  London,  where,  except  in  cases  of  long  standing,  out-door  relief  '  "  • 
is  practically  never  given. 

49.  If  the  guardians  should  decide  that  the  case  is  one  in  which  the  workhouse  only 
should  be  offered,  the  applicant  is  given  an  order  on  the  master  entitling  him  to 
admission  to  thai,  establishment,  the  conditions  of  which  we  shall  presently  discuss ;  Knollys, 
but  if  they  decide  to  give  out-door  relief  it  is  their  duty  to  consider  the  facts  submitted  578-9. 
by  the  relieving  officer,  and  assign  such  an  amount  as  they  are  satisfied  will  meet 
adequately  the  needs  of  the  case  ;  the  relieving  officer  is  then  bound  to  pay  the  relief 
weekly  to  the  pauper,  whom  he  should  from  time  to  time  visit,  and  note  any  change  in 

the  circumstances,  which  should  be  at  once  reported  to  and  considered  by  the  guardians. 

50.  If  the  procedure  above  indicated  were  carefully  and  conscientiously  followed  in 
every  case,  many  of  the  evils  practically  incident  on  the  system  of  out  relief  would,  to  a 
great  extent,  disappear.  There  is,  however,  unfortunately  no  doubt  that  the  systematic 
investigation  and  supervision  contemplated  by  the  regulations  are  very  far  from 
general,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  aged  especially,  the  relief  is  often  given  without 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  continued  for  long  periods  without 
inquiry  as  to  the  changes  in  their  condition  which  may  have  taken  place.  It  has  been 
admitted  by  witnesses  of  all  shades  of  opinion  having  knowledge  on  the  subject  that  Knollys, 
the  application  and  report  books  are  in  general  imperfectly  kept.  We  have  ourselves 
found  this  to  be  the  case  in  instances  where  such  books  have  at  our  request  been 
brought  with  them  by  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  us.  "  Some  relieving 
officers,"  says  Mr.  Knollys,  "  will  take  half  a  page  of  the  application  and  report  book 
"  in  dealing  with  the  antecedents  of  every  case  ;  and  if  you  look  at  the  book  of  another 
"  relieving  officer  you  will  find  the  columns  nearly  all  empty,"  and  this  latter,  we 
fear,  is  the  more  usual  experience.  Accordingly,  when  the  case  comes  to  the 
notice  of  the  guardians  or  their  relief  committee  (for  in  many  large  unions  it  is 
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impossible  for  every  case  of  relief  to  be  considered  by  the  wliole  board),  and  they  have 
to  decide  the  nature  and  amount  of  relief  to  be  given,  they  are  too  frequently  without 
the  material  facts  as  to  the  means  and  necessities  of  the  applicant  which  the  application 
and  report  book,  if  properly  filled,  would  show ;  and  are  therefore  quite  unable  to  form 
a  proper  estimate,  in  granting  out  relief,  of  the  amount  which  should  be  given. 
Moreover,  the  time  given  by  guardians  to  the  considera'tion  of  relief  applications  is  often 
very  inadequate.  Mr.  Mackay  tells  us,  "  I  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  to  ask  if 
"  he  would  time  the  meeting  of  his  board,  and  he  writes  to  me,  '  "We  did  177  cases 
"  '  in  one  hour  and  11  minutes,  and  the  clerk  informs  me  that  our  average  is  about  200 
"  '  under  the  two  hours  ; '  "  and  we  have  other  evidence  showing  that  this  manner  of 
conducting  inquiries  is  far  from  uncommon. 

51.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  found  abundant  testi- 
mony that  it  is  a  common  practice  to  give  out-relief  iu  amounts  which  are,  even  when 
added  to  other  resources  of  which  the  guardians  have  knowledge,  inadequate  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  recipients,  under  the  belief  that  the  allowances  are  sure  to  be 
supplemented  from  other  sources,  which  often  exist  even  though  they  are  not  brought 
before  the  guardians.  Even  when  the  cases  are  investigated  with  the  greatest  care, 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  accurately  the  resources  of  appli- 
cants ;  but  where  the  books  are  carelessly  kept,  and  the  inquiries  perfunctory,  the 
proper  apportionment  of  relief  to  the  needs  of  the  applicant  is  not  merely  difficult 
but  impossible. 

52.  After  the  relief  has  been  granted,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  relieving 
officer  to  visit  the  recipient  frequently,  so  as  to  become  cognisant  of  every  change 
in  the  circumstances,  and  report  them  at  once  to  the  guardians ;  but  here  again  we 
have  evidence  that  the  cases  of  aged  persons  in  permanent  receipt  of  relief  are  often 
only  cursorily  reviewed  in  bulk  by  the  guardians  at  quarterly  or  even  half- 
yearly  intervals  ;  and  that  relieving  officers  frequently  do  not  visit  the  cases  until  just 
before  this  revision,  and  then  are  too  often  apt  to  assume  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  remain  unaltered.  Mr.  Knollys  says  in  regard  to  this  matter,  "  In  my  own 
"  experience,  in  looking  through  the  application  and  report  books  of  the  relieving 
"  officers,  I  have  found  that  they  have  put  down  as  many  as  80,  90,  or  100  visits  as 
"  paid  on  one  day.  If  it  is  in  a  town,  the  officers  will  have  begun  at  one  end  of  a 
"  street  and  have  gone  through  all  the  houses  in  that  street  occupied  by  recipients 
"  of  relief,  and  the  visits  then  are  of  very  little  use,  because  a  visit  to  be  of  any  use 
"  should  be  a  surprise  visit.  If  the  recipients  of  the  relief  are  aware  that  the 
"  relieving  officer  is  coming  on  a  certain  day,  or  if  they  see  him  beginning  his 
"  visits  at  one  end  of  the  street  and  their  house  is  at  the  other,  they  will  have  matters 
"  prepared  for  him  by  the  time  he  comes,  so  that  he  is  very  likely  to  be  deceived  as  to 
"  their  true  circumstances."  There  is  obviously  in  such  conditions  more  than  a  danger 
that  persons  may  for  long  periods  continue  to  receive  an  amount  of  relief  which, 
though  suitable  at  the  time  when  it  was  fixed,  may  through  some  undiscovered  change 
of  circumstances  have  become  either  too  much  or  too  little  for  the  proper  needs  of  the 
case. 

53.  It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  considerations  that  where  out-door  relief  is  given  it  is 
of  paramount  importance  that  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant  should  be  fully 
ascertained  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  periodically  reviewed.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  work  of  accurately  discovering  the  position  and  means  of  an  applicant, 
and  assigning  to  him  a  suitable  amount  of  out-door  relief,  is  one  of  exceeding  difficulty, 
and  one  which  to  be  properly  performed  must  require  the  devotion  to  each  case  of 
much  time  and  attention  on  the  part  of  both  the  relieving  officers  and  the  guardians. 
The  former,  however,  are  often  too  busy  to  make  the  full  inquiries  needed,  and  the 
latter  not  always  disposed  to  devote  the  requisite  time  for  consideration.  There  is 
usually  a  strong  tendency  among  applicants  for  relief  to  conceal  the  facts  as  to  their 
circumstances  and  incomings  ;  and  hence  there  exists,  when  relief  is  given  without 
adequate  inquiry,  the  feeling  that  there  are  sure  to  be  other  resources  than  those  which 
have  been  ascertained  ;  and  it  has  accordingly  come  to  be  the  practice  of  many  Boards 
of  G-uardians  to  give  relief  in  almost  all  cases  on  a  scale  which  is  clearly  inadequate  of 
itself  for  proper  maintenance.  Thus  we  have  heard,  for  example,  that  at  St.  Pancras 
4s.  a  week  is  the  maximum  given ;  at  Birmingham,  3s. ;  in  some  Norfolk  unions,  2s.  6d. 
a  week  ;  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  union  in  which  it  is  not  the  exception  to  give  sums 
which  would  suffice  alone  to  provide  even  the  barest  necessaries  of  life. 
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54.  The  evils  of  the  inadequate  grant  of  out-door  relief  have  been  pressed  upon  us 
by  witnesses  of  every  shade  of  opinion.    They  are  well  summarised  by  Mr.  Davy,  one 

of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  stated  that  when  the  guardians  I'j^i^lj 
have  accepted  a  man  as  a  pauper,  and  given  him  out-door  relief,  they  are  responsible 
for  his  treatment.  They  ought  to  see  that  he  is  properly  clothed,  properly 
housed,  and  properly  fed.  They  have  no  business  to  send  him  2s.  a  week  and 
wash  their  hands  of  him  ....  Half  a  crown  a  week  is  about  the  outside  relief 
that  is  given  to  old  people.  Now,  if  you  only  give  half  a  crown  a  week  to  old  people, 
supposing  that  they  pay  Is.  rent,  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  live  upon.  Therefore, 
they  must  either  be  living  with  their  relations,  in  which  case  I  have  nothing  to  13  774_8g 
say,  or  they  receive  charity,  or  have  other  sources  of  income  which  are  unknown  to  the 
guardians,  or  not  fully  known  to  the  guardians.  That  is  bad  relief,  and  an  injustice 
to  the  ratepayer.  Or,  thirdly,  they  are  starving,  which  is  grossly  cruel  ;  or, 
fourthly,  they  are  earning  money,  and  if  they  are  earning  money,  for  every  penny  Davy, 
that  they  earn,  by  even  casual  employment,  they  are  taking  precisely  the  same  sum  1719, 
from  an  independent  poor  person.  In  illustration  of  his  meaning,  Mr.  Davy  went 
on  to  refer  to  some  cases  noted  by  him  the  day  before,  on  the  permanent  out-relief 
list  at  Brighton,  which  he  told  us  is  a  well-managed  union,  with  a  careful  and  humane 
board  of  guardians.  We  give  in  his  own  words  the  facts  as  to  one  of  these  cases. 
*'  Here  is  a  man  of  78 ;  he  pays  5s.  9d.  rent  a  week  ;  he  sub-lets  some  part  of  his 
"  house  for  2s.,  so  that  his  net  rent  is  3s.  9d.  He  receives  2s.  6d. ;  he  has  no  means 
"  or  earnings,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  lives  on  Is.  3d.  less  than  nothing.  That 
*'  is  how  the  case  is  put  before  the  guardians."  And  Mr.  Hamblin,  a  guardian  of  the  ^9™^4"' 
parish  of  Brighton,  who  was  afterwards  examined,  when  asked  in  reference  to  this  and 
other  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Davy,  "  Have  you  any  personal  recollection  of  those 
"  cases,"  replied,  "  'No,  I  have  not,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  those  people  do  live 
"  and  live  well  in  some  way  or  another,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how."  Q.  •'  If  they  are 
"  entered  as  having  no  means,  in  your  opinion  it  means  no  ascertained  means  ?  " — 
A.  "  There  are  no  ascertained  means,  but  there  has  been  some  doubt  expressed  or  felt  at 
*'  the  time  the  relief  was  given  that  there  was  some  income  given  in  some  way.  And 
"  looking  to  the  man's  age,  taking  the  man  or  the  woman's  age  as  72  or  73,  a  very 
"  sympathetic  board  would  refrain  from  sending  him  or  her  into  the  house  :  it  would 
"  be  cruel  to  do  so,  they  would  say."  Q.  "  Yes,  but  surely  the  board  would  give  them 
"  enough  to  live  upon  ?  " — A.  "  Yes,  we  should  very  soon  have  to  double  our  numbers 
"  and  double  our  cost  if  we  did  that."  This  evidence  is  very  instructive  as  showing 
the  attitude  of  a  board  of  guardians  of  quite  average  carefulness  in  regard  to  the  out- 
relief  question. 

55.  If  the  out-door  relief  be  inadequate  as  above  indicated  it  cannot  be  doubted  ^Iwards, 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  che  other  means  generally  pre-supposed, great  hardship  must  wlik^ns'on 
result.  Several  witnesses  have  quoted  to  us  real  or  apparent  examples  of  such  hardship,  5790-6II4. 
and  Mr.  Frome  Wilkinson  in  particular  made  very  grave  allegations  on  the  subject, 

saying  that  he  has  known  cases  of  persons  whose  lives  have  been  shortened  through 
insufficiency  of  relief.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  state  that  he  failed  to  produce 
evidence  substantiating  these  allegations  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  the  amount  of 
distress  caused  by  such  inadequate  allowances  is  less  than  might  be  expected. 

56.  Where  through  want  of  proper  inquiry  and  consideration  relief  is  inadequate  it  ^g^^'^"' 
is  likely  to  be  also  indiscriminate.    There  is  then  grave  danger  of  its  proving  injurious  Davy,' 
alike  to  the  recipient,  the  ratepayers,  and  the  independent  poor ;  and  in  many  cases  1753-6. 
persons  will  be  receiving  public  money  of  which  they  have  no  real  need.  And 

while  on  the  one  hand  those  witnesses  who  disapprove  most  strongly  of  the  present 

poor  law  system  have  largely  based  their  arguments  on  the  insufficiency  of  the 

out  relief  given,  on  the  other  hand  the  representatives  of  the  Local  Government  Bury. 

Board,  and   others  who  favour  the    principles  on  which  the  law   is  based,  lay 

even  greater  stress  on  the  harm  done  by  the  want  of  discrimination  as  regards  both  the 

amounts  granted  and  the  people  to  whom  they  are  given.    Miss  Hill  says,  "  It  is  from  [^^^'g^^'^^'^" 

"  the  point  of  view  of  the  poor  that  one  does  feel  this  subject  as  very  important.  ' 

"  They  are  very  much  worse  off  wherever  you  get  either  uncertain  action  or  such 

"  action  as  paralyses  their  own  power,  their  own  energies";  and  again  later,  "t  10498. 

"  am  afraid  we  should  find  that  we  see  the  disadvantages  to  the  poor  of  out- door 

*'  relief  more  clearly  as  a  rule  than  they  see  it  themselves  ;  for  of  course  the  temptation 

"  is  very  great  to  get  out-door  relief,  and  I  should  think  there  are  20  people  who  would 

"  tell  you  that  it  was  helpful  for  one  who  would  tell  you  the  contrary.    I  think  if  you 

"  went  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  you  would  get  a  general  opinion  that  tbey 

"  liked  out-door  relief ;  they  like  out-door  relief  and  plenty  of  charity  going ;  they 
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"  ■would  be  very  bitter  about  the  maladministration  of  it,  nobody  so  bitter.  And 
"  they  always  say  it  goes  to  the  worst  people.    They  will  not  come  forward  and  tell 
"  you  very  much  ;  but  they  are  very  bitter  about  it."    Mr.  Mackay  goes  so  far  as  to 
sjaj  that  "  the  unpopularity  of  the  poor  law  is  owing  to  the  extremely  arbitrary 
*'  manner  in  which  it  is  administered  under  present  conditions."    Mr.  Hedley  remarks, 
"  I  think  guardians  are  very  apt  to  give  what  the  individual  pauper  is  willing  to 
"  be  content  with.    It  is  generally  known  in  every  union  that  a  certain  sum  is  the 
"  maximum  which  is  ever  allowed,  and  a  pauper  coming  to  apply  for  out-door  relief  will 
"  have  no  expectation  that  he  or  she  is  about  to  be  granted  such  a  sum  as  would  meet 
the  full  ordinary  necessaries  of  life."    Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  Mr. 
Knollys  puts  it,  "  All  the  evils  resulting  from  the  overlapping  of  relief  from  different 
"  sources  at  once  arise ;  the  temptation  to  deception  on  the  part  of  the  recipient, 
"  and  the  ignorance  as  to  the  amounts  to  be  received  on  the  part  both  of  the  guardians 
'*  and  those  having  the  control  of  charitable  funds." 

57.  It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  consider  how  the  evils  which  result  when  relief  is  given 
in  inadequate  amounts,  and  without  due  regard  to  the  real  necessities  of  the  recipients, 
can  be  most  satisfactorily  avoided. 

58.  One  obvious  improvement  which  has  been  proposed  is  the  employment  of 
a  larger  number  of  relieving  ofl&cers.  In  urban  districts  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
officers,  of  whom  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  in  a  Union,  have  often  far  more 
work  than  they  can  properly  perform,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  where  out-door 
relief  is  freely  given.  There  are  no  regulations  limiting  the  area  and  population  to  be 
included  in  a  relieving  ofl&cer's  district ;  it  is  indeed  obvious,  as  Mr.  Knollys  says,  that 
"  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  diflPerent  districts   vary  so    much   that  it 

would  be  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule  upon  the  matter.'' 
Nor  is  there  any  return  showing  the  proportion  of  relieving  officers  to  cases, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  greatly  varies.  Mr.  Knollys  has  given  his  opinion  that  even 
in  a  small  and  thickly  populated  area  a  relieving  officer  could  not  properly  deal  with 
as  many  as  500  cases,  though  he  has  told  us  that  as  many  as  100  old  cases  are 
sometimes  entered  as  having  been  visited  in  one  day.  Mr.  Fothergill,  with  his  great 
practical  experience  as  superintendent  relieving  officer  at  Birmingham,  considers  150 
.  about  the  proper  number  of  cases  for  one  officer  in  such  an  area ;  while  Mr.  Fuller 
considers  50  cases  to  be  quite  sufficient,  and  points  out  that  the  almoners  under  the 
Elberfeld  system  (who  however  are  unpaid  workers)  have  only  two  each. 

59.  If  out  relief  is  to  be  given  at  all  freely,  and  at  the  same  time  without  the  abuses 
to  which  we  have  seen  it  is  exposed,  it  is  clear  that  the  duties  of  the  relieving 
officer  will  be  very  heavy,  and  that  every  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  the  adequacy 

•  of  the  staff  for  their  discharge.  Mr.  Fuller  accordingly  urges  that  the  number  of  cases 
which  one  officer  should  take  should  be  specially  considered  by  the  Local  Government 
Inspectors.  Recommendations  on  this  subject  are,  as  Mr.  Davy  tells  us,  frequently 
made,  though  only  for  strong  cause,  and  generally  with  success  ;  but  it  must  of  course 
be  remembered,  as  he  points  out,  that  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  matters  of  Poor  Law 
administration  very  much  depends  on  the  local  circumstances  ;  and  also  that  too  much 
interference  through  regulations  from  the  Central  Department  tends  to  weaken  that 
sense  of  responsibility  in  guardians  which  is  admitted  to  be  of  paramount  importance. 

60.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  relieving  officers,  although  it  may  result  in 
ultimate  economy,  means  an  immediate  increase  of  expenditure.  On  this  point 
we  note  that  one  of  the  main  charges  which  some  witnesses  have  brought  against 
the  Poor  Law  administration  has  been  in  connexion  with  what  appears  to  them  the 
excessive  expenditure  on  officials.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  it  has 
not  been  shown  either  that  the  number  of  officers  of  unions  and  workhouses  is  exces- 
sive, or  that  they  are  overpaid  for  their  very  responsible  duties ;  and  it  might  not 
unfairly  be  argued  that,  if  the  charges  of  harshness  and  neglect  preferred  against  them 
were  substantiated,  it  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  conditions  of  service  and  the 
present  remuneration  for  those  duties  are  not  always  such  as  to  attract  men  possessing 
the  qualities  requisite  for  their  efficient  discharge.  In  recommending  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  relieving  officers,  Professor  Marshall  remarks,  "I  think  we  are  wrong 
"  in  allowing  the  amount  spent  in  poor  relief  to  become  a  continually  and  rapidly 
"  diminishing  portion  of  the  total  income  of  the  country,  while  yet  in  answer  to  a 
"  great  number  of  suggestions  of  reform  the  answer  is,  '  Oh,  the  relieving  officers 
"  '  are  already  overworked.' "  We  agree  that  this  is  so,  and  we  are  far  from  con- 
curring in  the  view  often  expressed  that  the  money  spent  in  ensuring  proper  inquiries 
and  supervision,  and  in  the  work  of  distribution,  is  less  wisely  or  usefully  applied 
than  that  actually  devoted  to  paying  for  food  or  lodging. 
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61.  We  are  impressed  with  the  importance,  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
ratepayers,  that  each  union  should  have  such  a  staff  of  relieving  officers  as  will  admit 
of  careful  and  pjompt  inquiries  in  the  case  of  applicants  for  relief,  and  of  frequent 
visits  to  those  in  the  receipt  of  relief ;  and  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  boards  of 
guardians  generally  should  consider  whether  their  existing  staff  is  adequate  for  the 
efficient  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  that,  when  necessary,  they  should  appoint 
additional  officers.  We  make  this  suggestion  in  reliance  upon  the  readiness  of  the 
Local  Grovemment  Board,  and  of  their  Inspectors,  to  assist  in  obtaining  such  additional 
appointments  as  the  circumstances  may  show  to  be  required  for  the  satisfactory 
administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

62.  Various  other  proposals  have  been  made  to  us  with  the  view  of  ensuring  increased 
efficiency  in  the  performance  by  relieving  officers  of  their  duties  as  regards  inquiries, 
investigation,  and  the  distribution  of  relief.    It  has  been  suggested  that  relieving  jFulier,  2362. 
officers    should  have  no   other   duties  ;   but    (except  as  regards  the  removal  of 
lunatics)  they  have  little  to  do  in  towns  except  in  connexion  with  relief,  and  in  the 

country  it  is  often  of  great  convenience  that  they  should  undertake  certain  other  Knollya, 
duties,  such  as  those  of  vaccination  officer,  &c.  which  they  can  efficiently  perform.  946. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  diaries  at  one  time  recommended  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  be  made  compulsory,  but  we  see  much  force  in  the  view  Fuller,  2399. 
that  this  would  add  much  to  the  mechanical  labour  of  a  good  officer,  while  the  work 
he  does  is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  satisfactory  proof  of  his  industry.    Some  slight  JgQ2"^*^' 
alterations  in  the  application  and  report  book  have  been  proposed,  especially  the 
addition  of  a  column  for  back  reference,  which  we  think  would  be  of  value.    The  use 
of  slips,  as  described  by  Mr.  Fothergill  in  the  case  of  Birmingham,  is  equally  useful.  PothergUl, 
In  connexion  with  this  point  we  may  draw  attention  to  Mr.  McNeill's  evidence  that  in  2783-4, 
Scotland  recipients  of  relief  are  at  intervals  required  to  reply  to  the  same  schedule  of  2973-4. 
questions,  so  that  their  answers  can  be  checked  by  the  officer,  and  fraud  is  thus  often  McNeill, 
discovered.    The  same  result  might,  we  think,  be  attained  from  careful  reference  to  ^548. 
the  original  form  in  the  application  and  report  books.    We  are  of  opinion  that  the  273 i-T^  ' 
Local  Government  Board  might  with  advantage  direct  the  attention  of  the  Poor  Law  2973-4'. 
Inspectors  and  the  Auditors  to  the  closer  examination  of  these  books  in  their  respective  Davy, 
districts.    In  large  towns  the  employment  of  a  cross  visitor,  as  at  Birmingham  and  i^^^.T"'''' 
elsewhere,  is  valuable  in  checking  fraud  and  ensuring  thoroughness.    An  acquaintance  ^^q_q2' 
by  guardians  and  relieving  officers  with  the  local  endowed  charities  and  their  recipients, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts,  is  highly  desirable. 

63.  The  mode  of  payment  of  relief  is  a  point  to  which  our  attention  has  been  specially  KnoUys, 
called.    At  present  the  relief  is  paid  in  large  unions  often  by  a  pay  clerk,  and  in  876-«l, 
general  by  the  relieving  officer  at  a  pay  station,  usually  to  the  applicant  in  person 
but  often  to  a  messenger,  payment  at  the  home  of  the  applicant  being  exceptional,  ^g^^ 
Complaints  of  hardship  from  this  system  have  been  brought  to  our  notice.    Mr.  15,283-9. 
Walker,  for  example,  says  of  the  poor  receiving  out  relief  in  a  Norfolk  union : —  Walker, 
"  They  are  supposed  to  meet  this  officer  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  to  receive  their 

allowance  ;  very  often  they  have  had  to  wait  in  the  street  two  hours  this  winter 
"  in  the  cold.    They  are  not  allowed  inside  of  his  cottage  ;  he  pays  them  outside 
"  the  window,  but  they  have  to  wait  for  him.    Should  they  at  any  time  be  late  them- 
"  selves,  and  even  five  minutes  over  the  time  when  he  arrives,  he  does  not  wait  for 
"  them;  they  have  to  go  without  their  pay  till  the  next  week."    This  statement  does 
not  appear  to  be  given  from  Mr.  Walker's  personal  experience,  and  may  be  overdrawn 
by  his  informant ;  otherwise  it  might  have  been  expected  that  some  formal  complaint 
would  have  been  made  against  the  relieving  officer.    At  the  same  time  we  do  not  doubt 
that  the  system  of  payment  which  is  admitted  to  be  common  causes  some  real  hardship, 
and  while  we  recognise  that  it  may  be  difficult  in  large  unions  to  make  payment  at  Methuen 
the  residence  obligatory,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  relieving  officers  should  be  5578-85.' 
generally  instructed  to  arrange  the  mode  of  payment  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  in-  Bury, 
convenience  to  the  recipients,  and  always  to  visit  the  recipient  if  bond  fide  unable  ^275-7. 
to  attend  in  person,  and  we  commend  the  question  to  the  attention  of'  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

64.  The  complaint  above  quoted,  as  to  the  harsh  conduct  of  relieving  officers,  is  one  Webb, 
of  many  which  have  been  made  as  to  individual  cases.    We  observe  that  Mr.  KnoUys  15,210-7. 
is  of  opinion  that  "  the  manner  of  some  relieving  officers  to  applicants  for  relief  does  leave  J®P^^^°^^ 
"  much  to  be  desired,"  but  he  assures  us  that  such  cases  are  exceptional;  and  993°  663. 
Mr.  Davy  points  out  that  harshness  is  unlikely  to  be  common,  as  "  it  would  be  so  Davy,  1840. 
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"  extremely  unpopular  with  tlie  boards  of  guardians."  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
had  valuable  testimony  as  to  the  kindness  and  energy  with  which  in  many  cases  these 
officers  perform  their  difficult  duties.  We  may  refer  in  particular  to  the  opinion  to 
this  effect  expressed  by  Mr.  Macdougall,  whose  long  association  both  with  poor  law 
administration  and  private  charitable  work  in  Manchester  have  given  him  special 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  facts. 

65.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  criticising  the  manner  of  relieving  officers  towards 
applicants,  that  they  have  to  deal  with  much  imposture ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible 
tliat  they  should  repose  implicit  trust  in  every  statement  made  to  them.  As  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  evidence,  any  system  of  relief  or  allowances  depending  on  discrimina- 
tion of  character  would  involve  examination  and  inquiry,  and  there  would  be  danger 
of  occasional  mistakes  or  harshness  even  if  the  investigations  were  conducted  by  others 
than  Poor  Law  officers. 

66.  At  the  same  time  we  fully  agree  that  the  necessary  inquiries  should  be  made 
with  consideration  and  kindness,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  least  possible 
pain  to  deserving  applicants,  and  we  think  there  is  much  value  in  the  suggestion 
which  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Jephcott  have  pressed  that  the  inquiries  as  to  antecedents 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  through  employers  and  fellow- workmen,  and  should 
relate,  not  merely  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  application  for  relief,  but  to 
the  general  character  of  the  applicant's  working  life.  We  also  think  that,  as  these 
witnesses  very  properly  insist,  the  relieving  officers  should  carefully  bear  in  mind  the 
distinction  between  destitution  and  squalor,  and  should  never  assume  that,  because  a 
home  is  clean  and  tidy,  no  relief  is  needed ;  or  that  the  most  importunate  are  those 
most  requiring  aid. 

67.  One  witness  complained  that  the  relieving  officer  is  given  too  much  power,  and 
dictates  to  the  guardians  as  to  the  law.  and  gave  particulars  of  hard  cases  which,  in 
his  opinion,  support  this  view.  In  one  of  these  he  admits  that  the  relieving  officer  did 
what  was  right;  in  another  the  officer  seems  to  have  pointed  out  to  the  guardians 
that  outdoor  relief  could  not  legally  be  given  to  a  woman  about  60,  who  was  pre- 
sumably regarded  as  able-bodied,  and  was  the  mother  of  illegitimate  children.  This 
case  happened  five  years  ago,  and  we  have  not  heard  the  relieving  officer's  account  of 
it ;  but  it  was  admitted  that  the  officer  had  not  been  censured,  and  it  was  pointed 
out  to  the  witness  that  if  there  were  such  cases  it  was  the  obvious  duty  of  the 
guardians  to  take  notice  of  them.  The  same  witness  stated  that  the  appointment 
of  a  relieving  officer  "  has  to  be  reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  it 
"  cannot  be  changed;"  but  that  officer  is  bound  to  obey  the  lawful  orders  of  the 
guardians,  and  the  power  of  dismissal  would  undoubtedly  be  exercised  on  their 
representation  if  gross  misconduct  were  proved. 

68.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  necessary  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of 
applicants  should  be  made,  not  by  the  relieving  officer,  but  by  the  guardians  of  the 
parish  or  the  parish  council;  and  that  relief  might  safely  be  given  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  two  or  three  ratepayers  or  fellow- workers  of  the  applicant.  We  are 
convinced,  however,  that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient,  and  in  populous  unions 
altogether  impracticable,  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  relieving  officers,  while 
we  may  point  rmt  that  it  is  always  open  to  any  guardian  to  devote  as  much  of 
the  time  as  he  chooses  to  supplementing  their  inquiries.  But  if,  as  has  been  suggested, 
the  board  of  guardians  as  a  whole  are  sometimes  unduly  influenced  by  those  officers, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  individual  members  would  undertake  the  task,  not  merely 
of  supervising,  but  of  themselves  efficiently  performing  the  duties.  It  has  indeed  been 
uro-ed  by  many  witnesses  that  the  guardians  should  not  press  too  actively  the  cases  of 
applicants  from  their  own  parishes,  as  it  ib  difficult  under  such  circumstances  for  the 
guardians  as  a  body  to  administer  relief  collectively  and  impartially;  and  in  some 
unions  where  relief  is  administered  by  committees  there  is  a  rule,  which  Mr.  Knollys 
describes  as  excellent,  that  guardians  shall  not  adjudicate  on  cases  from  the  parishes 
they  represent.  The  responsibility  of  the  guardians  is  sufficiently  heavy,  and  their 
position  sufficiently  difficult,  even  wilh  the  assistance  of  paid  and  experienced  officers ; 
v,'ithout  it  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  efficient  administration  of  any  kind  would  be 
absolutely  impossible. 

69.  Even  if  a  really  adequate  staff  of  efficient  relieving  officers  is  provided  in  every 
union,  it  will  still  be  necessary  that  the  guardians,  whether  they  act  all  together  for 
the  purpose  or,  as  is  often  very  necessary  in  large  unions,  are  formed  into  relief 
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committees,  should  devote  mucli  more  attention  than  appears  to  be  usually  the  case 
to  each  individual  application  for  relief  made  to  them.  They  should  look  carefully, 
at  least,  into  all  the  particulars  given  to  them  by  the  relieving  officer,  and  if  they 
decide  that  out-relief  should  be  given  to  an  applicant  should  assign  such  an  amount 
as  would  fairly  meet  his  reasonable  requirements ;  they  should  also  carefully  reconsider  Knollvs 
each  case  whenever  it  is  reviewed ;  and  to  ensure  justice  they  should  review  the  cases  .')79-84. 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  not  all  together  once  a  quarter  or  half  year  as  at  present  is 
unfortunately  not  unusual. 

(c.)  MODE  OF  RELIEF  TO  THE  AGED ;  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

"  70.  "We  have  now,  we  trust,  sufficiently  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  careful  thougi 
considerate  investigation  of  the  circumstances  and  antecedents  of  all  applicants  for 
relief,  and  of  the  grant  of  adequate  amounts  with  frequent  revision  in  all  cases  in 
which  out  relief  is  given  ;  and  we  have  made  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
we  think  that  these  conditions  may  be  most  conveniently  secured.  It  remains  to 
be  considered  whether  any  interference  should  be  proposed  with  the  absolute  discretio7i 
now  allowed  to  guardians  in  deciding  whether  relief  to  aged  persons  should  be  given 
in  or  out  of  the  workhouse. 

71.  While  it  is  generally  recognised  that  the  system  of  granting  small  amounts  without 
due  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  particular  case  cannot  be  defended,  it  is  held  by 
many  persons  that  all  respectable  people,  that  is,  those  who  have  bee>n  generally 
industrious  and  sober,  and  have  maintained  themselves  until  the  failure  of  their  faculties 
owing  to  old  age  has  deprived  them  of  employment  and  the  means  of  subsistence, 
have  in  their  old  age  a  moral  right  to  out-door  relief,  if  they  need  it,  which  in  com- 
bination with  other  moderate  resources  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  tolerable 
comfort ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  on  guardians 
to  give  out-door  relief  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  has  heretofore  been  customary  to 
all  such  persons. 

72.  A  great  deal  of  course  must  depend  upon  the  precise  meaning  attached  to 
general  words  such  as  those  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  We  fully  recognise, 
as  is  shown  elsewhere,  that  there  are  many  among  those  who  become  destitute  in 
old  age  for  whom  assistance  in  some  form,  should  be  secured  independent  of 
the  workhouse :  and  we  have  specially  insisted  that  where  outdoor  relief  is  granted  the 
amount  should  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  recipient.     But  if  we  look  closely  at 

the  statements  of  the  more  extreme  advocates  of  extended  outdoor  relief,  it  is  clear  Lansbury, 
that  some  of  them   contemplate  its  grant  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  poorer  V"^'^^^- 
members  of  the  working  classes,  provided  that  they  have  led  decent  lives,  as  soon  as  h^sgT-ts 
they  cease  to  be  able  to  earn  the  normal  wages  of  their  calling.    It  has  been  proposed 
that  the  relief  should  not  be  limited  to  those  who  are  destitute ;  that  it  should  be  Burton, 
granted  to  persons  whose  relatives  could  provide  the  reasonable  necessaries  of  life,  or  jg'ags-irs. 
who  could  procure  them  from  their  own  resources ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  made  Maniey, 
conditional  on  proof  in.  eacli  case  of  effiarts  to  provide  in  the  earlier  years  of  life  for 
the  inevitable  wants  of  old  age,  it  being  often  assumed  that  any  such  provision  is  i7,284;' 
impossible  for  large  classes  of  the  population.    We  have  found  many  indications  of  g^^^gj'. 
such  views  in  the  evidence  of  witnesses  who  have  come  before  us  as  representatives  of  i7'664-7i;' 
the  working  classes,  and  they  are  illustrated  not  only  by  suggestions  directly  bearing  ^''-'ss-g. 
on  the  Poor  Law,  but  in  some  of  the  proposals  relating  to  schemes  for  State  pensions 
to  which  we  shall  hereaftei"  refer. 

73.  While  we  fully  appreciate  the  humane  motives  of  those  who  wish  for  the  genei'al 
extension  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  case  of  the  aged,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  grave  risks 
would  be  incurred  if  no  definite  tests  were  imposed  dependent  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  requirement  of  a  clear  measure  of 
destitution,  and  evidence  of  respectability  and  a  reasonable  endeavour  on  the  part  of 
the  applicant  to  make  provision  for  his  old  age  in  accordance  with  his  means  during 
working  life,  and  of  general  independence  of  the  rates  until  the  failure  of  physical 
faculties  has  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  support.  We  also  feel  that  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  interfere  with  the  discretion  at  present  exercised  by  the  guardians  in 
cases  where  the  applicants  have  relatives  in  a  position  to  help  them,  who  are  with- 
holding the  assistance  they  might  fairly  be  expected  to  give.  We  do  not  advise  that 
persons  should  be  relieved  who  are  not  really  destitute,  but  we  feel  that  evidence  of  an 
industrious  and  independent  life  is  presumptive  proof  of  thrift,  and  entitles  the  applicant 
to  better  treatment  than  the  wastrel  or  drunkard.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  such 
safeguards  as  we  have  indicated,  the  lot  of  those  relying  on  assistance  from  the  rates 
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would  be  more  inviting  than  that  of  the  independent  aged ;  with  the  inevitable  result 
that,  as  with  the  able-bodied  under  the  old  Poor  Law,  there  would  be  a  great 
increase  of  that  pauperism,  the  wide  extent  of  which  at  present  is  so  much  deplored. 
And  we  fear  that  this  increase  would  not  be  among  those  seeking  occasional  and 
slight  help,  by  whom  the  figures  of  pauperism  are  now  so  largely  swelled,  but  among 
those  who  are  in  receipt  of  permanent  assistance  from  the  rates,  and  who  under  such 
a  system  would  have  had  no  motive  to  make  even  partial  provision  for  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  relief  so  administered  would,  as  we  think,  prove  very  heavy, 
while  there  would  be  a  great  risk  of  neglect  of  that  sustained  supervision  so  absolutely 
necessary,  and  consequently  of  a  return  to  the  system  of  doles  with  its  attendant  evils. 
These  latter  objections,  grave  as  they  are,  are  perhaps  of  secondary  importance  com- 
pared with  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  dependence  on  the  rates  is  henceforth 
to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  condition  of  the  respectable  poor  in  old  age  ;  a  principle, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  fatal  to  that  hope  so  generally  expressed  that  pauperism  is  becoming 
a  constantly  diminishing  evil,  ultimately  to  disappear  before  the  continuous  progress 
of  thrift  and  social  well-being. 

74.  Passing  now  to  the  other  extreme,  we  find  that  some  of  those  who  have  devoted 
careful  study  to  the  Poor  Law  and  its  problems  hold  the  view  that  the  more 
excellent  way  is  to  be  found  in  the  restriction  of  outdoor  relief  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits,  and  in  the  provision  for  exceptional  cases  of  desert  or  hardship 
cnrough  the  agency  of  endowed,  of  organised,  or  of  individual  charity.  There  are 
some  unions,  such  as  Whitechapel  and  St.  Greorge-in-the-East  in  the  Metropolis,  and 
Bradfield  and  Brixworth  in  the  country,  which  have  for  many  years  been  conducted 
upon  these  principles ;  and  there  are  many  more  in  which,  though  not  strictly  followed, 
they  are  to  some  extent  recognised. 

75.  Canon  Bury,  the  chairman  of  the  Brixworth  board  of  guardians,  has  given  us  a 
remarkable  account  of  the  history  of  administration  at  Brixworth,  and  of  the  general 
progress  of  the  people  under  the  present  system.  It  may  be  noted  that,  although 
outdoor  relief  has  not  recently  been  given  in  any  new  cases,  it  is  given  to  a  few 
who  have  for  a  long  time  received  it,  and  that  the  amounts  have  been  increased  so  as 
to  sufl&ce  for  their  proper  maintenance. 

76.  Mr.  Vallance  and  Mr.  Mackay  have  given  us  detailed  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
similar  system  of  administration  introduced  about  20  years  ago  in  the  very  poor  urban 
unions  of  Whitechapel  and  St.  Greorge's-in-the-Bast ;  they  have  described  fully  the 
efibrts  which  have  been  made  to  secure  that  cases  more  properly  relieved  out  of  the 
workhouse  should  be  met  by  organised  charity ;  and  they  assure  us  that  the  change 
of  system  was  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the  poorer  classes.  Mr.  Yallanoe,  for 
example,  uses  these  words  as  to  Whitechapel : — "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
"  the  poor  are  much  more  contented  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  They  see  an 
"  uniform  administration — a  strict  administration — but  it  is  uniform,  and  uniformity 
"  they  understand.  There  is  no  preferential  treatment  of  A  or  B,  they  are  all  treated 
"  with  consideration  and  kindness.  If  there  is  any  good  in  them  at  all  the  good  is 
"  sought  to  be  developed,  and  they  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  agency  that 
"  is  most  likely  to  help  them  in  the  direction  that  is  needed ;  not  help  them  in  the 
"  form  of  doles,  but  help  them  to  achieve  independence." 

77.  It  is  clearly  of  primary  importance,  where  the  Poor  Law  is  administered  on  such 
lines  as  at  Brixworth  and  Whitechapel,  that  special  cases  should  be  met  by  private 
charity,  whether  individual  or  organised.  This  is  fully  admitted  on  all  sides,  and  we 
are  assured  by  those  concerned  with  the  administration  of  these  unions  that  such 
charity  has  been  forthcoming.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  evidence  from  Mr.  Ward, 
a  resident  of  Brixworth,  as  to  cases  of  alleged  hardship  in  that  union ;  and  we  have 
been  told  that  members  of  the  working  classes  consider  that  the  needs  of  the  deserving 
are  not  adequately  met  in  the  strict  London  unions.  Some  of  the  cases  which  were 
fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Ward  had  been  already  brought  before  us  from  the  opposite  point 
of  view  by  Canon  Bury  : — "  For  the  last  20  years,"  he  said,  "  I  have  always  challenged 
"  any  assertion  made  either  in  the  public  press  or  otherwise  that  we  have  caused  cases 
"  of  hardship.  I  have  only  succeeded  in  getting  four  people  to  try  and  substantiate 
"  these  charges,  and  I  have  the  cases  which  they  brought  forward  here  before  me."  And 
Canon  Bury  has  since  forwarded  to  us  a  statement,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
traversing  much  of  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Ward.  We  may  note  that  Mr.  Ward 
recognises  the  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  Brixworth 
union,  and  while  thinking  the  present  administration  hard  is  no  advocate  of  the  policy 
of  indiscriminate  out-door  relief  which  used,  many  years  ago,  to  prevail  there.    In  a 
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very  poor  urban  district  it  is  of  course  more  difficult  under  any  system  to  avoid 
occasional  cases  of  hardship  ;  but  we  attach  great  importance  to  the  evidence  given 
on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Vallance  and  Mr.  Mackay.    The  latter,  for  example,  says  in 
regard  to  the  work  in  St.  Greorge-in-the-East  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  ^"^^y^J' 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Committee,  "  We  have  never  refused  any  case  because  we  9^70-1  ' 
"  have  no  funds ;  and  I  do  not  think  our  standard  is  really  a  very  high  one." 

78.  Speaking  of  cases  where  the  administration  is  on  the  lines  described  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs,  Sir  H.  Owen  has  told  us :  "  The  cases  are  not  numerous, 
"  but  the  results  are  very  remarkable.    Usually  it  has  been  found  that  those  results  ^^^th' 
"  have  been  mainly  secured  by  the  action  of  one  man.     Someone  of  considerable  10^866. 

"  firmness,  who  is  very  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  njaintaining  as  far  as  Chamber- 
"  possible  the  independence  of  the  poor,  becomes  satisfied  that  in  tHe  interests  of  ^^^^  12,287- 

the  poor  themselves  outdoor  relief  should  be  checked.    He  regards  the  saving  of  ^' 
"  expenditure  as  a  very  minor  consideration.   He  throws  himself  into  the  work  heart 

and  soul;  he  feels  that  his  system  is  on  its  trial,  and  he  endeavours  to  secure  that 
"  there  shall  be  as  few  cases  as  possible  of  apparent  hardship.    All  hard  cases  he  will 

get  taken  over  by  charity,  and  he  will  devise  all  the  means  he  can  for  not  infringing 
"  his  rule,  and  yet  giving  the  relief  that  is  necessary."  And  later  on  he.saysj'  "  It  has 
"  usually  happened  that  there  has  been  a  certain  minority  opposed  to  the  action  of  the 
**.  majority  of  the  Guardians  in  refusing  out-door  relief,  and  the  working  of  the  system 
*'  has  been  carefully  watched  with  every  desire  to  find  out  cases  of  hardship,  if  they 
"  occurred.    But  those  who  have  been  strongly  in  favour  of  strict  administratioji  have 

made  every  possible  efi'ort  to  avoid  such  casek.    The  system  has  been,  b,s  it  %-ere, 

"  upon  its  trial'  in  the^e  tmions,  and  vefy  ^special  and  continuous  eSbrts  are  made  to 

*'  prevent  cases  of  hardship."  '    ^''i'  i- ' -''^'-'  i  — ■  •.-'„o ;  -  • -o 

,  •  ••  ,       j^.i'VT  -Ju fid  o'f  f'OPj?':  ^0  ted si'srf  *' 

79.  Though  private  charity  may  frequently  prevent  persons  from  becoming  paupers, 

it  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  substitute  for  the  j;egal  obligations  in  cases  of  destitu- 
tion. The  cases  which  we  have  been  considering  have  been  remarkable  in  the 
diminution  of  outdoor  relief,  but  they  largely  depend  on  conditions  of  administration 
which  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  Poor  Law  admini- 
stration any  attempt  practically  to  abolish  outdoor  relief  in  the  case  of  the  aged  poor 
might  lead  to  great  hardship,  which  would  provoke  popular  reaction  in  favour  of 
laxity  and  indiscriminate  relief. 

80.  There  are,  however,  many  boards  of  guardians  with  a  definite  policy  of  careful 
administration  who  pursue  a  middle  course,  and,  while  recognising  that  outdoor  relief 
is  suitable  for  many  aged  persons,  regulate  its  grant  by  certain  clearly  defined  con- 
ditions, in  order  to  prevent  abuse.  Such  boards  often  adopt  voluntary  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  out-door  relief,  by  which  they  agree  to  abide ;  and  by  these  rules, 
although  they  have  of  course  no  strict  legal  force,  they  are  largely  guided  when 
deciding  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  relief  should  be  given  in  each  individual  case. 
We  may  refer  generally  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fothergill  as  to  Birmingham,  Mr. 
Phelps  as  to  Oxford,  Mr,  Fuller  as  to  Paddington,  and  Lord  Methuen  as  to  certain 
Wiltshire  Unions,  as  showing  the  advantage  of  a  settled  policy  as  indicated  by  such 
rules  in  dealing  with  applications  for  relief. 


81.  So  far  as  they  relate  to  the  aged,  with  whom  only  we  are  concerned,  these  rules 
are  generally  very  simple,  and  usually  contemplate  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  except 
in  special  classes  of  cases.  Thus  Mr.  Fuller  has  told  us  that  the  rules  which  were  laid 
down  at  Paddington  in  1889  provided  that  out-relief  should  be  granted  to  the  aged  and 
infirm,  "if  they  were  deserving  at  the  time  of  application,  had  shown  signs  of 
*'  thrift,  had  no  relations  legally  or  morally  bound  and  able  to  support  them,  and  were 
"  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  assistance  from  charitable  sources."  Mr,  Fothergill  says 
that  at  Birmingham  "  out-door  relief  is  given  to  the  aged  who  are  living  in  cleanly 
"  homes,  who  are  sober  and  respectable  people";  and  that  it  is  refused  to  "  people 
"  who  are  not  destitute,  persons  who  are  livmg  in  unwholesome  surroundings,  and 
"  people  of  habitually  drunken  habits,"  We  are  assured  that  in  these  cases  the  rules 
have  been  successful,  both  ia  avoiding  hardship  and  in  diminishing  the  amount  of 
pauperism, 

82.  Mr.  Fuller  disagrees  with  those  of  the  witnesses  from  London  and  other  unions 
who  think  it  impossible  to  discriminate  between  deserving  and  undeserving  applicants 
for  Poor  Law  relief.  "  Our  wish,"  he  says,  "  has  always  been  to  discriminate  between 
"  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving  ;  that  the  undeserving  should  only  have  the  ofier 
"  of  the  house  made  to  them,  but  that  the  deserving  should  be  assisted  outside  the  house, 
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"  if  not  by  charity  then  by  the  guardians  ;  and  our  work  is,  before  we  give  outdoor 
"  relief  to  those  deserving  people,  to  do  our  best  to  get  charitable  relief  to  take  them 
"  off  our  hands,  to  relieve  them  adequately."  He  explains  that  it  is  the  special 
object  of  the  Paddington  guardians  "  to  encourage  the  deserving  poor  that  have  no 
"  help  to  make  application,"  and  he  points  out  in  detail  the  efforts  made  to  secure  this 
result.  "  We  have  always  in  view,"  he  tells  us,  "  this  difl&culty,  'Are  we  doing  anything 
"  '  to  prevent  the  deserving  and  aged  poor  from  applying  to  us '  ?  We  recognise  that 
"  difficulty,  and  one  of  the  means  of  overcoming  that  difficulty  is  by  putting  up  in  our 
"  waiting-room  the  announcement,  '  When  you  come  to  us  for  relief  we  will  endeavour 
"  'to  get  you  charitable  relief,  but  failing  that  we  will  give  you  out-door  relief .'  And 
"  we  always  tell  them  of  our  action  and  the  reason  for  our  action.  We  do  not  know 
"  how  else  to  get  at  these  people." 

8y.  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Birmingham  has  been  discussed  before 
us  in  considerable  detail,  but  the  criticisms  upon  it  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the 
hardship  of  applying  a  stringent  interpretation  of  destitution  as  a  test  of  Poor  Law 
relief,  the  insufficiency  of  the  amounts  granted,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  necessary 
investigations  into  the  character  and  circumstances  of  applicants  are  conducted.  All 
these  points  are  elsewhere  considered.  The  actual  administration  by  the  guardians  is 
on  the  whole  favourably  regarded.  Mr.  Allen,  for  example,  says,  "  The  relief  com- 
"  mittees  now,  I  think,  render  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  much  smoother  and  much 
"  more  just  than  it  was  in  the  old  days."  We  may  usefully  place  by  the  side  of  this 
Mr.  Fothergill's  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  change  which  was  made : — "  In 
1883,"  he  says,  "  there  was  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the 
"  administration  of  relief,  and  it  was  found  by  that  committee  that  relief  was  being 
"  given  largely  in  aid  of  poverty  and  not  destitution,  and  in  consequence  of  the  large 
"  number  of  cases  to  be  dealt  with  by  each  relieving  officer  it  was  impossible  to 
"  thoroughly  investigate  the  cases,  and  the  pauperism  of  the  parish  was  continually 
"  increasing  through  inefficient  investigation.  The  guardians  then  decided  to  increase 
"  the  relief  staff,  so  that  the  deserving  who  were  destitute  might  receive  proper  atten- 
"  tion,  and  imposture  be  promptly  detected."  This  statement  illustrates  the  necessity 
for  that  careful  investigation  of  individual  cases,  which  some  regard  as  a  hardship ; 
and  seems  to  us  to  show  that  it  is  inseparable,  not  merely  from  any  official  system,  as 
Mr.  Jephcott  admits,  but  from  any  plan  of  relief  at  all  which  contemplates  discrimi- 
nation among  the  applicants. 

84.  We  may  call  special  attention  to  Mr.  Phelps'  evidence  as  illustrating  the  manner 
in  which  a  system  of  careful  rules  has  been  successfully  applied  in  a  city  like  Oxford,  the 
conditions  of  which  he  insists  are,  in  view  of  the  population  dependent  on  the  University 
and  the  long  vacation,  "  so  unfavourable  that  you  might  argue  d  fortiori  to  any  other 
place." 

85.  The  rules  established  by  guardians  for  their  own  guidance  in  unions  such  as 
those  to  which  we  have  lately  referred  are  intended  to  secure  the  observance  of 
definite  principles  in  dealing  with  the  individual  cases  that  arise,  and  to  check  the 
grant  of  out-relief  in  certain  classes  of  cases,  such,  for  example,  as  those  described  in 
Sir  Hugh  Owen's  evidence,  in  which  it  is  considered  on  general  grounds  that  it  would 
be  harmfully  bestowed.  As  has  been  illustrated  above  in  regard  to  Birmingham,  such 
rules  do  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  necessity  for  careful  inquiries  in  regard  to  each 
case ;  they  can  be  framed  in  accordance  with  special  local  conditions ;  and  they  can 
be  varied  at  any  time  if  experience  should  show  that  any  change  is  desirable. 

86.  We  think  that  the  definite  standard  embodied  in  rales  of  this  kind,  if  carefully 
prepared,  must  be  of  great  value  to  guardians  in  assisting  them  to  exercise  satis- 
factorily their  discrimination  in  regard  to  each  individual  case ;  and  that  although 
such  rules  to  be  of  value  must  of  course  be  loyally  observed,  and  not  allowed  to 
become  a  dead  letter,  as  would  appear  sometimes  to  be  the  case,  they  need  not  and 
should  not  in  any  way  preclude  the  careful  inquiry  into  each  case  on  its  merits,  the 
importance  of  which  we  so  fully  recognise. 

87.  Several  proposals  have  been  made  to  us  with  the  object  of  limiting  the  discretion 
of  the  guardians  as  to  the  mode  in  which  relief  should  be  given  to  the  aged ;  some 
advocating  a  legal  restriction  of  out- relief,  and  others  its  extension  and  compulsory 
grant  under  certain  conditions. 

88.  Thus  it  has  been  suggested  that  out -door  relief  should  be  secured  by  law  to 
deserving  aged  persons  who  are  in  need  of  help,  and  should  be  paid  through  the  Post 
Office,  without  the  intervention  of  the  relieving  officer,  and  without  stigma  of 
pauperism  ;  and  that  all  persons  who  have  received  no  aid  from  the  rates  before 
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the  age  of  60  should,  if  in  need,  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  privileged  class,  ^^'^'y'^^^^.y 

although  other  deserving  persons  might  also  be  included.    It  has  further  been  urged  stevolis  " 

that  "relief  should  be  given  to  deserving  people  before  the  stage  of  destitution  arrives,"  17,446-52. 

and  that  it  should  be  given  even  to  those  having  comparatively  large  allowances  from  Crompton, 

other  sources.  i7,656-fi4. 

89.  We  shall  refer  presently  in  detail  to  the  requirement  of  destitution  as  a  test  of 

relief;  we  propose  here  to  indicate  briefly  reasons  which  lead  us  to  deprecate  any         'i  - 
legislation  for  the  establishment  of  a  privileged  class  entitled,  if  destitute,  to  claim 
out-door  relief  as  a  right  on  the  terms  above  contemplated.    The  essence  of  pauperism 
is,  in  our  judgment,  the  receipt  of  assistance  from  moneys  compulsorily  raised,  on  the  '  r;>p 

ground  that  the  person  so  assisted  cannot  otherwise  be  properly  maintained.  The 
creation  by  law  of  a  privileged  class  of  recipients  would  make  it  extremely  difficult 
to  limit  the  grant  of  relief  to  those  persons  by  whom  it  is  genuinely  needed,  and  by 
whom  alone,  in  our  judgment,  it  can  be  received  without  injury  to  status  and  character. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  essential  condition  of  good  poor  law  administration  is  the 
careful  investigation  and  consideration,  in  accordance  with  recognised  general 
principles,  of  each  individual  case,  and  we  fear  that  any  enactment  practically  making 
it  obligatory  on  the  guardians  to  prove  demerit  would  discourage  this  careful 
inquiry,  and  would  also  tend  to  a  permanent  increase  of  pauperism  and  to  the 
ready  acceptance  of  a  pauper  condition  by  those  who  might  with  proper  forethought 
have  achieved  independence.  The  most  practical  test  for  a  privileged  class  which 
has  been  suggested  is  that  of  not  having  received  relief  before  60 ;  and  this 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  tell  very  hardly  on  many  who  may  at  an  earlier  age  have 
had  to  seek  relief  from  exceptional  misfortune,  and  who  may  be  deserving  of  aid  in 
their  old  age,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  would  give  a  right  to  assistance  on  the  easiest 
terms  to  those  who,  being  in  comfortable  circumstances  during  their  working  lives,  had 
neglected  to  make  any  provision  for  their  future.  And  the  suggested  condition  that 
the  relief  in  such  cases  should  be  paid  through  the  Post  Office  would,  we  think,  be  open 
to  serious  objection,  especially  if  it  were  contemplated  that  no  visits  should  be  paid 
by  the  relieving  officer  to  persons  so  receiving  their  relief.  In  that  case  there  would  be 
no  security  against  fraud,  or  provision  for  the  continuous  supervision  which  experience 
has  shown  is  so  important ;  while  in  any  case  the  need  for  personal  payment  furnishes 
a  valuable  check  against  negligence. 

90.  Some  witnesses,  again,  have  suggested  that  the  Ijocal  Government  Board  should 
formulate  rules  limiting  the  grant  of  out-door  relief  so  that  it  may  not  be  given  in 
cases  which  they  regard  as  unsuitable ;  others  propose  that  the  Inspector  should  be 
responsible  for  some  supervision  of  out-relief  cases  ;  some  desire  that  a  minimum  limit 
of  amount  should  be  fixed ;  and  others  again  have  dwelt  on  the  difficulties  which  now 
beset  guardians  who  are  sensitive  to  considerations  of  popularity  in  firmly  resisting  the 
tendency  to  give  doles,  and  have  urged  that  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  should 
strengthen  their  hands  by  a  definite  pronouncement.  As  regards  all  these  proposals, 
we  attach  great  weight  to  the  view  of  the  representatives  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  we  may  summarise  in  Sir  Hugh  Owen's  words  :  "  Looking  to  the  improve- 
"  ment  which  has  already  taken  place,  I  should  favour  relying  on  time  for  further 
"  progress  rather  than  laying  down  hard  and  fast  rules  to  be  generally  adopted.  I 
"  think  a  gradual  alteration  spread  over  some  time  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 

poor  themselves,  rather  than  a  sudden  change,  and  the  adoption  of  hard  and  fast 
"  rules.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  influences  that  have  been  at  work  in  the  past, 
'■'  and  which  have  led  to  such  considerable  reductions  in  the  number  in  receipt  of 
"  relief,  will  continue,  and  efiect  a  still  further  reduction  year  by  year." 

91.  While  we  admit  the  tendency  to  improvement  to  which  Sir  H.  Owen  alludes, 
and  while  we  feel  that  any  further  interference  by  legislation  or  regulation  must  be 
justified  by  strong  reasons  and  a  general  demand  if  it  is  not  to  create  irritation  among 
those  entrusted  with  local  administration,  we  are  convinced  by  the  evidence  that  there 
is  a  strong  and  prevalent  feeling  in  favour  of  greater  discrimination,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  aged,  between  the  respectable  poor  and  those  whose  poverty  is 
distinctly  the  result  of  their  own  misconduct.  Unless  this  distinction  is  more  clearly 
recognised  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  we  fear  that  the  agitation  against  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Poor  Law  may  gain  in  strength  and  lead  to  changes  which  we  should 
deprecate  in  the  general  interests  of  economy  and  morality.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  boards  of  guardians  should  be  recommended  to  make  careful  inquiries  into  the 
antecedents  of  destitute  persons  applying  for  relief  whose  physical  faculties  have  failed 
by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity,  and  that  where  it  is  found  that  such  persons  bear  a  good 
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character,  have  made  reasonable  eflForts,  in  accordance  with  their  opportunities,  to  provide 
for  their  own  old  age,  and  have  not  been  assisted  from  the  rates  (excepting  temporarily 
and  under  special  circumstances  of  illness  or  misfortune),  outdoor  relief  should  be 
offered  unless  the  infirmity  of  the  applicant,  the  nature  of  his  surroundings,  the  need 
of  personal  care,  or  other  substantial  considerations,  should  make  it  evident  that  the 
relief  given  should  be  indoor  relief. 

92.  We  do  not  recommend  any  detailed  system  of  inspection  or  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Central  Board,  such  as  that  existing  under  the  Scotch  Poor  Law.  As  Mr.  MdsTeill 
has  shown,  the  cases  in  which  compulsion  is  under  that  law  applied  are  very  rare,  and 
its  application  in  England  would  not  only  be  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  decentralisa- 
tion on  which  we  have  already  dwelt,  but  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties 
when  attempted  on  so  large  a  scale.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  under  the 
Scotch  Poor  Law  the  administration  of  relief  is  left  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in 
England  in  the  hands  of  paid  officers,  the  inspectors  of  poor,  whose  duties  correspond 
to  those  performed  in  an  English  union  by  the  clerk  and  relieving  officers.  The 
parochial  boards  are  only  obliged  to  meet  half-yearly,  and  the  standing  committees 
often  appointed,  although  relieving  the  inspector  of  responsibility  in  difficult  cases, 
need  not  interfere  in  ordinary  cases  of  relief. 

93.  While  we  do  not  propose  any  interference  either  by  statute  or  regulation  with 
the  present  discretion  of  guardians  as  to  the  mode  and  amount  of  relief  to  the  aged,  we 
think  that  the  Local  Government  Board  might  well  call  special  attention,  either 
directly,  or  through  the  Inspectors,  to  the  evils  of  inadequate  relief,  and  the  necessity 
for  careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  each  case,  with  a  view  to  the  grant  of  relief, 
in  accordance  with  clear  general  principles,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  which  the 
guardians  may  deem  most  suitable  to  the  case  of  each  applicant.  About  the  year 
1S71  the  Board  took  action  in  this  way  in  regard  to  out-relief  generally  with  very 
satisfactory  results,  which  are  illustrated  both  by  the  general  figures  of  pauperism  at 
that  time,  and  by  the  special  experience  of  individual  unions.  Some  of  the  reports 
made  by  Inspectors,  which  now  appear  in  the  Board's  Annual  Report,  might  also,  we 
think,  if  published  separately,  be  of  special  use  in  the  districts  with  which  they  are 
more  immediately  concerned. 

94.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  administration  of  a 
union  should  be  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  conscientiously  conducted,  with  the 
determination  of  discouraging  the  spread  of  pauperism  and  at  the  same  time  fairly 
meeting,  by  some  settled  policy,  the  needs  of  the  deserving  poor  ;  and  we  have  heard 
with  pleasure  the  evidence  of  Sir  H.  Owen  and  others,  that  the  value  of  careful 
administration  is  becoming  more  and  more  generally  recognised.  The  improvement 
is  largely  due  to  the  energy  and  example  of  individual  guardians,  and  to  the  infl.uence 
of  the  Poor  Law  Conferences  which  have  been  initiated  in  various  parts  of  England 
during  recent  years ;  but  we  think  that  such  action  as  we  have  suggested  on  the  part 
of  the  Local  G-overnment  Board  might  usefully  supplement  their  work  without  being 
exposed  to  the  objections  which  would  attend  any  positive  interference  with  the  full 
discretionary  powers  now  vested  in  the  guardians. 


(d.)   INDOOR  RELIEF. 

95.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the  aged  receive  poor  law 
relief  in  its  second  form,  viz.,  indoor  relief  in  a  workhouse  or  other  poor  law  establish- 
ment. The  number  of  persons  over  65  who  receive  relief  in  this  form  is,  outside 
London,  relatively  small.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Ritchie's  return  that  on  the  1st 
Jan.  1892,  the  persons  over  65  receiving  relief  other  than  medical  relief  only  were 
distributed  as  follows  : — ■ 


■ 

Number  of  Persons 
over  65  receiving  Relief  on 
1st  January  1892. 

Metropolis. 

Provincial  Unions  (60) 
with  Population 
over  100,000. 

Other  Provincial 
Unions. 

Total  of  England 
and  Wales. 

Numbers. 

Per  cent. 

Numbers. 

Per  cent. 

Numbers. 

Per  cent. 

Numbers. 

Per  cent, 

Indobr-  ... 

Outdoor    (excluding  medical 
relief  onlj  ). 

Total  - 

'!    ,sjf.  .! 

19,341 
13,271 

59-3 

40-7 

16,247 
39,615 

29-1 
70-9 

27,764 
148,249 

15-8 
84-2 

63,352 
201,135 

24-0 

76-'0' 

32,612 

100 

.»f.!  ,'r  V-,' 

55,862 

100 

176,013 

100 

264,487 

100 
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96.  The  regulations  as  to  life  in  workhouses,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  Owen, 
are  managed,  have  been  fully  set  before  us  in  the  evidence  of  Sir  H.  Owen  and  Mr.  ^^^^jf^g 
Knollys,  and  in  the  extracts  from  the  Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  which  are  printed  612-78.' 
in  the  Appendix.  We  have  had  detailed  particulars  as  to  classification,  discipline,  App.  I. 
diet,  medical  attendance  and  nursing,  employment  or  occupation,  amusements,  visits 

of  friends  and  leave  of  absence,  visits  by  guardians  and  ladies,  &c. ;  and  the  general 
information  given  to  us  on  these  subjects  has  been  widely  illustrated  by  reference 
particular  workhouses  in  various  parts  of  th^cQjm^^y,  .^,  ,io:«MJD<n>  ev.  u  ifeiia  '<jl^ 

97.  We  feel  bound  to  say  at  once  that  the  general  impression  made  upon  our  minds  Marshall, 
by  the  evidence  we  have  received  does  not  support  the  views  which  some  witnesses  1^263' 
have  told  us  are  entertained  of  workhouses  and  their  conditions,  as  being  "  barbarous  ^dVards 
tests,"  worse  than  prisons,  places  which  the^ '  poor  -vrould  '  rather '  Starve  than  enter,  6570-.S . 
"maddening  to  the  decent  deserving  poor;''    As  against 'such  terms  of  denunciation  Wilkinson, 
we  may  quote  the  views  expressed  by  that  eminent  German  critic,  Dr.  Aschrott,  who  as  gQ^^'g 
Mr.  Davy  tells  us  caJne  absolutely  unprejudiced  to  the  observation  of  English  work-  Blackle'y, 
houses.    "The  management  of  the  workhouses,"  he  says,  "is  a  model  of  imitation  i2,852, 

"  AH  the  legitimate  wants  are  amply  satisfied  without  disregard  for  the  necessity  for  Pickering, 
"  careful  and  economical  administration.    The  proper  mean  is  preserved  between  the  |^'y^^^g82 
"  humanitarian  indulgence  and  the  stringency  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
"  nity."  There  is, however,  undoubtedly  a  wide-spread  dislike  among  the  poor  to  entering 
the  workhouse,  and  nearly  every  working  class  witness  testified  to  the  great  repug-  Lansbury, 
nance  with  which  it  is  viewed  by  the  better  class  of  aged  poor,  especially  in  country  p^^^f^"^^ 
districts.    While  they  regard  it  as  not  unsuitable  for  wastrels  and  ne'er-do-wells,  or  Caiiear,i4,876 
indeed 'a-s  much  better  than  they  deserve,  they  contend  that  outdoor  relief  should  ^^t^' 15 Icq 
be  given  to  the  honest  hard-working  man  who  becomes  destitute  in  consequence  of  Ward'  is'eso 
age  and  infirmity.    We  believe  that  this  marked  dislike  of  the  workhouse  is  larsfelv  Burton,  16,072 
due  to  a  praiseworthy  repugnance  to  the  reception  of  public  aid  in  a  form  which  dannot  i6,4i8;  Disiej-,' 
be  disguised,  and  to  the  dread  of  having  to  associate  with  disreputable  companions,  stevens  17  26i- 
But  we  are  convinced  that  it  may  also  be  often  attributed  to  ignorance  and  misappre-  Crompton,' 
hension  of  the  conditions,  and  to  exaggerated  fear  of  the  discipline  and  the  interference  i7,364. 
with  absolute  freedom  which  are  imperative  in  such  establishments ;  and  we  note  that 
some  of  the  witnesses  who  are  strongest  in  favour  of  extended  outdoor  relief  admit 
that  they  have  never  been  inside  the  workhouses  which  they  condemn. 

98.  Many,  however,  of  the  witnesses  representing  the  working  classes  who  have 
appeared  before  us  have  spoken  with  approval  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  poor  in 
workhouse  establishments  of  which  they  have  any  knowledge ;  we  may  refer  especially 

to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Disley  as  to  the  Ashby  and  Torden  workhouses,  Enrton, 
and  of  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Jephcott,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  who  all  agree  in  praising  the  adminis-  16,03G-7o. 
tration  of  the  Birmingham  workhouse  and  infirmary.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  J7'o]4_8 
had  complaints  of  bad  management  and  harsh  treatment,  to  some  of  which  we  shall  ' 
make  further  reference,  and  we  fear  that  there  are  still  not  a  few  workhouses  in  the 
country  in  which  there  is  much  room  for  improvement.    A  certain  number  of  specific 
charges  of  individual  misconduct  or  mismanagement,  whether  in  connexion  with  work- 
houses or  the  general  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  have  been  made  to  us  by 
witnesses  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry.    We  do  not  wish  to  minimise  these  complaints, 
but  we  cannot  avoid  pointing  out,  in  justice  to  boards  of  guardians  and  their  ofiicers, 
that  we  have  received  such  statements  as  indicating  the  opinions  of  those  by  whom 
they  have  been  made,  without  attempting  any  such  judicial  investigation,  based  on  a 
full  hearing  of  both  sides,  as  would  alone  justify  us  in  forming  definite  conclusions  as 
to  their  accuracy.    It  appeared  to  us  that  investigations  of  this  kind  would  be  both 
unsuited  to  the  conditions,  and  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry. 

99.  Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  given  evidence  as  to  the  provision  made  for  the  indoor  Hill, 
poor  which  may  well  be  quoted  here.     "  I  suppose,"  she  says,  "  workhouses  difier  10,658-60. 
"  a  good  deal,  but  I  have  very  often  heard  the  poor,  after  they  have  gone  in,  express 

"  themselves  most  delighted  with  the  arrangements,  and  certainly  for  a  very  large 
"  number  of  old  people  the  workhouse  is  the  best  place.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
"  provide  satisfactorily  for  a  single  old  persoi^  in  an  ordinary  London  house.  There 
"  are  dangers  of  fire,  of  dirt,  of  loneliness  .  .  .  When  they  get  old  or  feeble 
"  they  are  often  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  thoroughly,  and  it  is  a  most 
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*'  important  thing  to  get  them  into  the  house.  They  do  not  like  going,  but  when  they 
"  have  gone  they  often  tell  us,  with  great  satisfaction,  how  delighted  they  are,  and 
"  how  grateful  they  are,  and  so  on." 

100.  The  facts  unquestionably  show  that  the  physical  conditions  of  life  in  a  work- 
house are  superior  on  the  whole  to  those  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  independent 
poor,  and  that  the  provision  for  their  mental  and  moral  wants  has  received  and  con- 
tinues to  receive  in  increasing  proportion  the  earnest  attention  of  boards  of  guardians. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  indicate  some  points  in  regard  to  which  we  think  further 
improvement  desirable ;  but  we  think  it  only  right,  in  view  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  made,  to  express  at  the  outset  our  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  many 
workhouses  are  conducted. 

101.  If  dependence  on  the  ^rates  is  to  be  avoided  in  a  large  group  of  indifferent, 
doubtful,  unthrifty,  or  unsatisfactory  cases,  the  necessity  of  the  workhouse  as  a 
part  ot  the  system  of  poor  relief  must  be  admitted.  The  great  majority  of  the 
aged  poor  who  are  now  assisted  by  the  boards  of  guardians  receive  outdoor  relief. 
The  question  therefore  does  not  affect  them  to  nearly  the  extent  usually  apprehended. 
But  nevertheless,  as  the  evidence  shows,  there  are  many  for  whom  the  workhouse  or 
the  workhouse  test  is  not  merely  desirable  but  absolutely  necessary.  What  the  exact 
nature  of  this  test  should  be,  Sir  Hugh  Owen  has  described.  "  The  workhouse,"  he 
said,  "  certainly  ought  not  to  be  deterrent  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a  hardship 
"  to  persons  to  go  there,  and  in  fact  the  great  majority  of  those  in  the  workhouse  are 
"  better  fed,  better  housed,  and  better  provided  for  than  they  ever  were  before.  It  is, 
"  however,  essential  that  there  should  be  such  discipline  and  order  that  a  person 
"  would  not  desire  to  go  into  the  workhouse  if  he  could  avoid  it."  While  we  press 
strongly  our  recommendations  for  stricter  inquiry  and  more  adequate  treatment,  we 
feel  that  the  use  of  the  workhouse,  as  an  important  element  in  the  effectual  admini- 
stration of  the  Poor  Law,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

102.  Medical  attendance  and  nursing  are  provided  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  the  sick 
in  London  and  most  large  towns  are  treated  in  separate  establishments  called  infirmaries, 
to  the  general  excellence  of  which  we  have  had  much  testimony.  In  London  these 
infirmaries  take  in  more  inmates  than  even  the  large  general  hospitals,  and  are  recog- 
nised as  affording  the  best  provision  for  chronic  cases  of  sickness.  The  nurses  are 
generally  trained,  and  we  have  been  told  that  although  in  small  country  workhouses 
paupers  are  in  too  many  cases  still  employed,  "  a  very  strong  effort  has  been  made  to 
"  put  an  end  to  that  system,  and  to  encourage  the  employment  of  trained  nurses." 

103.  The  regulations  as  to  various  details,  such  as  the  procedure  on  admission,  bathing 
and  the  enforcement  of  cleanliness,  hours  and  daily  routine,  punishments  for  miscon- 
duct, and  so  forth,  have  been  fully  set  before  us  by  Sir  H.  Owen  and  Mr.  Knollys,  and 
illustrated  as  to  individual  workhouses  by  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses,  and  we  do 
not  find  many  points  in  connexion  with  them  which  it  is  needful  to  discuss  here. 
We  may  note,  however,  with  regard  to  complaints  that  the  fixed  hours  in  workhouses 
press  hardly  on  the  old  people,  that  Mr.  Knollys  in  his  evidence  states  that  "  as  a 
"  matter  of  fact  the  old  people  in  workhouses  are  allowed  to  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  they 
"  like  after  supper,"  which  he  says,  they  usually  have  about  half-past  five  or  six. 
At  the  same  time,  he  mentions  as  in  his  opinion  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  work- 
house life  the  "  strong  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  live  by  strict  rule,  having  as 
"  it  were  to  regulate  their  life  by  bell-call ;  to  have  each  day  exactly  mapped  out  for 
"  them,  and  every  day  exactly  the  same."  Such  regulation  is,  however,  as  he  says, 
to  a  great  extent  inevitable,  and  its  irksomeness  may  be  largely  modified  by  variety  of 
occupation,  and  the  concessions  which  may  properly  be  made  to  the  aged.  Mr.  Lansbury 
in  his  evidence  as  to  Poplar  has  spoken  strongly  of  the  hardship  to  the  aged  of  the 
early  hours  for  rising  and  the  long  intervals  between  meals.  We  feel  that  in  a  large 
establishment  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  is  necessary,  but  we  may  point  out  that 
the  regulations  in  Articles  102-5  of  the  consolidated  order,  by  which  the  hours  for 
ordinary  inmates  of  workhouses  are  governed,  do  not  apply  to  those  who  are  classed  as 
aged  and  infirm,  and  that  with  regard  to  those  so  classed  it  is  specially  provided  by 
Article  106  that  "  the  master  and  matron  shall  (subject  to  the  directions  of  the  guar--. 
"  dians)  fix  the  hours  of  rising  and  going  to  bed  ;  and  the  meals  for  such  paupers  shall 
"  be  provided  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  guardians  may  from  time  to 
"•  time  direct." 
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104.  Mr.  Knollys  specially  mentions  warmtli  as  one  of  tlie  points  in  wMch  the  poor  Knollji, 
in  the  workhouse  are  better  off  than  those  outside.  It  is  no  doubt,  however,  as  has  been  ^^J^^^^^^jj 
stated,  the  case  that  "  everybody  likes  to  get  near  a  fireplace  however  warm  a  room  ,5141^"^^  ' 
may  be  "  ;  and  this  must,  we  feel,  be  difficult  if  the  rooms  are  large  and  crowded.  Edwards, 

6575,  6839- 
44. 

105.  The  clothing  of  workhouse  inmates  is,  we  believe,  generally  warm  and  sufficient,  Kuollys, 
aad  specific  duties  are  imposed  on  the  matron  as  to  its  supervision  and  arrangement  j^'^'f^' 
with  proper  regard  to  cleanliness.    Any  complaints  that  may  be  made  of  its  being  in- 
adequate  or  not  kept  in  proper  repair  should  be  carefully  investigated  by  the  guardians,  w'alker, 
with  whom  rests  the  final  responsibility  in  such  matters.  15,475-82. 

106.  The  diet  appears  to  be  generally  wholesome  and  plentiful ;  but  we  fear  that  cases  2i9!.2'i^^' 
are  by  no  means  wanting  in  which,  both  with  respect  to  variety  and  good  cooking,  Hedleyj 
exception  may  justly  be  taken.    In  view  of  the  varying  habits  of  the  people  it  would  1178. 

be  impossible  to  establish  a  uniform  dietary  for  the  whole  of  England ;  but  the  dietary  Knollys, 
tables  throughout  the  country  have  been  lately  receiving  the  careful  attention  of  the 
poor  law  medical  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board.    The  form  in  which 
that  department  recommends  that  tables  should  be  submitted  to  them,  with  the  dietaries 
actually  in  use  for  the  aged  in  certain  unions,  is  given  in  the  Appendix.    The  medical 
officer  prescribes  special  diet  for  the  sick,  and  has  also  the  duty  of  ordering  any  extras 
which  he  may  think  needful  in  special  cases.    We  have  evidence  that  in  quantity  the  Davy, 
dietaries  are  usually  more  than  sufficient,  and  we  think  that  the  points  to  which  1635-8. 
attention  should  be  paid  are  rather  in  connexion  with  the  nature,  quality,  cooking, 
and  service  of  the  food  than  its  quantity.    Miss  Clifford,  for  example,  remarks  that  Clifford 
the  English  poor  do  not  like  pea-soup,  which  is  in  many  cases  given  ;  but  we  believe  (5343-50. 
that  where  the  guardians  find  by  experience  that  any  form  of  food  is  generally  dis- 
liked, they  usually  make  an  alteration,  and  we  have  had  ample  evidence  of  the  frequent 
substitution  of  acceptable  forms  of  diet — such,  e.g.,  as  tea  and  bread  and  butter 
for  gruel — for  others  generally  distasteful.    The  difficulties  which  exist  in  connexion 
with  the  dietary  of  the  aged  are  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Lansbury's  evidence  as  to  Lansbur 
Poplar,  where  it  will  be  noted  that  a  new  dietary,  embodying  considerable  improve-  is^ns-'Jl, 
ments,  has  been  quite  recently  brought  into  force.    In  large  workhouses  there  must,  i4,005-20. 
as  we  have  ourselves  observed,  be  often  some  difficulty  in  serving  out  the  food ;  the 
limited  powers  of  mastication  of  the  aged  may  not  be  always  sufficiently  considered  ; 
and  the  fact  is  not  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  practical  dietetic  value  of  a  ration 
of  meat  or  other  food  depends  not  more  upon  its  weight  in  ounces  than  the  condition  13,810. 
in  which  it  is  served.    These  are  points  of  detail  which  cannot  be  governed  by  regu- 
lation, but  must  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  workhouse  officers,  and  the  supervision 
exercised  by  the  Inspector,  the  visiting  committee,  and  the  guardians  and  ladies  to 
whom  wide  and  salutary  powers  for  visiting  workhouses  have  recently  been  given. 

107.  The  question  of  employment  or  occupation  of  the  aged  is  one  of  great  importance. 
The  monotony  of  workhouse  life  is  one  of  the  main  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  how  far  this  can  be  in  practice 
avoided.    Some  of  the  aged  are,  of  course,  through  special  infirmity  and  senile  decav  Knollys, 
unable  to  do  any  work  however  light;  and  generally  speaking,  as  Mr.  Knollys  tells  us, 

"  The  old  people  are  not  given  any  particular  task  of  work ;  they  are  simply  given  i26i!Jy 
"  such  light  employment  as  would  keep  them  from  that  idleness  which  would  be  much 

more  irksome  to  them,  than  light  work  ;  they  do  wood-chopping  or  gardening,  or  t)avy, 
"  cleaning  wards  and  yards,  and  some  sorts  of  domestic  work."    In  country  districts,  1992-3. 
where  there  is  generally  a  large  garden,  light  work  on  the  land  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory occupations  for  the  aged.    But  in  town  unions  there  is  usually  little  or  no  land  Hedley, 
attached  to  the  workhouse,  and  it  is  difficult  in  general  to  devise  employment  not  1180-94, 
interfering  with  outside  trade.  Light  wood-chopping  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  means  of  p^^^^goig 
occupation  for  the  aged ;  and  provided  machinery  is  not  used,  and  the  independent 
manufacturer  is  not  undersold  (points  to  which  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  drew 
special  attention  by  circular  in  1888),  there  seems  no  reason  for  its  discouragement.  Hedley, 
Another  common  employment,  especially  in  London,  is  oakum  picking,  which  Mr.  l^^^"^^- 
Hedley  tells  us  "  is  given  largely  in  the  workhouses,  not  as  a  task  of  work,  but  as  a 
"  means  of  occupation.    The  old  men  go  into  the  workroom,  and  they  sit  there  and 
"  they  pick  as  much  oakum  as  they  choose,  or  as  little  as  they  choose,  simply  as  better 

than  sitting  with  their  hands  before  them  doing  nothing." 
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108.  It  will  be  useful  to  note  what  is  done  in  two  other  London  workhouses  on  which  we 
have  had  evidence  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  aged.  Mr.  Oox,  speaking  of  the 
8horeditch  workhouse,  which  is  situated  in  a  specially  cramped  and  crowded  site,  says  : 
"  The  old  people  do  nearly  as  they  like.  I  should  say  that  there  are  a  considerable  number- 
"  of  them,  of  course,  who  are  old  people  who  have  no  task,  but  are  allowed  to  amuse  them- 
"  selves  in  various  ways.  In  the  working  hours  they  may  do  a  little  work  if  they  are  able 
"  to.  We  have  a  tailor's  shop,  a  shoemaker's  shop,  and  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  there  many 
"  of  those  old  people  really  make  themselves  very  useful  and  seem  to  take  a  pleasure 
"  in  their  work."  Mr.  Vallance,  again,  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  efforts 
made  in  the  Whitechapel  workhouse  to  secure  for  all  the  aged  useful  employment 
suited  to  their  capacities  and  previous  habits.  "  They  are  encouraged  to  do  that  which 
"  they  are  best  able  and  most  desire  to  do.    A  man  says  he  is  a  painter.    '  Would  you 

"  '  like  to  do  a  little  painting  ? '  '  Yes,  sir  ;'  "  and  he  is  put  to  it  "  They;^are 

"  distributed  all  over  the  place  in  little  shops  ;  they  have  places  of  their  own ;.  . ,;  .  ,  ,. 
"  all  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse."  Mr.  Vallance  goes  on  to  describe  a  system 
of  evening  talk,  readings,  and  other  light  occupation,  for  those  of  the  aged  who  care  to 
engage  in  them,  as  well  as  for  others,  which  has  been  introduced  at  Whitechapel  with 
admirable  effect. 

109.  The  problem  of  employment  for  women  is  simpler,  at  any  rate  for  those  who 
can  do  sewing  and  such  like  work,  of  which  there  is  always  plenty.  There  is 
also  scrubbing  floors,  laundry  and  other  household  work,;  bult  much  of  this  would 
not  be  suited  to  the  infirm ;  and  Mr.  Davy  (whose  viewa  on  the  whole  question 
are  very  instructive)  remarks  that  "  if  the  old  women  have  had  some  other  occupation, 
"  and  do  not  know  how  to  knit  and  sew,  I  am  afraid  they  have  very  dull  lives ;  it-jis; 
"  cheerless  comfort."  This  leads  him  to  a  description  of  the  Brabazon  Employment- 
Scheme,  to  which  reference  has  also  frequently  been  made  by  other  witnesses  as  being 
of  the  greatest  value  in  brightening  the  lives  of  both  male  and  female  aged  workhouse 
inmates.  "  The  scheme,"  Mr.  Davy  says,  "  is  this  :  Charitable  ladies  visit  the  workhouse, 
"  and  each  of  them  takes  a  certain  number  of  the  old  inmates  and  teaches  them  to  knit 
"  and  to  net  and  to  sew  and  to  do  wool-work,  and  they  are  assisted  in  their  teaching 
"  them  by  many  cunning  devices.     An  old  agricultural  labourer,  whose  hands  are 

warped  and  stiff  so  that  you  would  think  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  make 
"  anything  at  all,  does  wool-work,  and  he  is  better  for  doing  it,  and  the  officers  of  the 
"  workhouse  are  better  for  his  doing  it.  In  some  of  my  country  unions  the  results 
"  are  quite  wonderful  and  most  satisfactory.  For  instance,  in  the  little  union  called 
"  Battle,  which  is  near  Hastings,  1  do  not  suppose  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
"  people,  but  there  everybody  seems  to  work,  everybody  seems  to  do  something." 
After  giving  details  of  the  work,  he  continues ;  "  It  is  a  sine  qua  ncn  of  the  success  of 
"  the  system  that  the  proceeds  should  not  be  given  to  those  who  work  alone,  but 
"  should  be  expended  for  the  general  good  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse."  And  he 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  its  usefulness  must  be  dependent  on  the  tact  and  discretion 
both  of  the  ladies  who  visit  and  also  of  the  officers. 

110.  The  Local  Grovernment  Board  have  for  some  years  past  acceded  to  all 
applications  for  the  allowance  of  tobacco  and  snuff  to  the  aged,  and  have 
recently  issued  an  order  generally  authorising  such  an  allowance.  Tea,  which 
is  almost  always  an  article  of  their  regular  diet,  is  frequently  also  made  separately 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  old  women  from  supplies  provided  by  friends ;  and  an 
order  has  also  been  recently  issued  specially  providing  that  tea  to  be  made  in 
this  way  by  the  inmates  themselves  may  be  given  by  the  guardians.  Gambling 
is  of  course  prohibited,  but  games  of  draughts,  backgammon,  &c.,  are  frequently 
encouraged,  and  books  and  newspapers  are  also  generally  provided.  A  society  has 
for  some  time  existed  for  the  supply  of  suitable  literature  for  workhouses,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  readily  sanctioned  subscriptions  by  guardians  to 
its  funds.  They  also  issued  a  circular  to  their  Inspectors  on  the  subject  generally,  in 
January  1891,  the  text  of  which  will  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Owen's  evidence.  We  quote 
an  interesting  passage  on  this  question  from  Dr.  Paine's  evidence  as  to  Cardiff.  "  For 
some  years,"  he  says,  "  we  have  spent  many  pounds  in  the  purchase  and  binding  of 
"  books.  Recently  we  have  given  an  intimation  that  we  shall  subscribe  to  a  literature 
"  supply,  and  we  also  have  a  large  amount  of  literature  such  as  the  illustrated  papers 
"  and  magazines  and  others  sent  in  through  the  generosity  of  the  public.  As  far  as 
"  literature  is  concerned  therefore  they  are  amply  provided  with  it,  and  I  think  those 
"  who  can  read  make  use  of  it ;  we  do  not  find  that  they  destroy  the  literature ;  they  pay 
"  every  attention  to  it ;  they  do  not  destroy  it  more  than  you  would  expect  in  ordinary 
"  wear.  And  as  to  those  who  cannot  read  we  find  that  others  read  to  them  occasionally." 
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111.  Another  alleviation  of  the  monotony  of  workhouse  life  is  found  in  the  leave  of 
absence  given  at  periodic  intervals,  and  the  visits  of  friends.  The  privileges  allowed  in  this 
respect  vary  largely  at  the  discretion  of  the  guardians,  but  we  have  it  from  Mr.  KnoUys 

that  inmates  in  good  health  are  generally  allowed  to  be  absent  from  once  a  fortnight  to  KuolJys^,  b60. 

once  a  month,  and  that  visits  of  friends  are  generally  allowed  at  similar  or  more  frequent 

intervals,  and  in  case  of  sickness  at  almost  any  time.    In  many  unions  leave  is  granted 

fortnightly,   and  often,  as  at  Shoreditch,  under  somewhat  lenient  conditions ;  at 

Manchester  it  is  given  monthly ;  at  Brighton  only  once  in  six  weeks.    There  is,  of 

course,  danger  of  abuse  if  liberty  is  too  frequently  or  indiscriminately  granted.  The 

pauper  may,  and  sometimes  does,  return  drunk.    As  Mr.  Oox  puts  it,  "  They  meet  with  Cos,  3654-7. 

some  of  their  old  friends  outside,  and  it  seems  to  be  quite  the  usual  thing  to  take  them  Hambliu, 
"  into  a  public-house,  and  to  give  them  drink ;  and  then  we  have  their  friends  send-  343o-43. 
*'  ing  in  a  little  money,  to  the  aged  people  in  particular,"  of  which,  he  adds,  "  we 
"  give  them  M.  a  week  while  it  lasts  :  "  a  practice  which  is  contrary  to  the  regulations 
and,  as  Mr.  Cox  himself  allows,  not  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  re  Q.^Yi&ntmQ 
cipients.    Further,  as  Major  Ballantine  tells  us,  there  are  dangers,  such  as  that  of  infec-  gQgg  3108- 
tioUj  inseparable  from  visiting  and  leave  of  absence.  But  he  says,  speaking  of  Manchester  11. 
workhouse,  where  leave  is  allowed  once  a  month,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  increase 
"  of  liberty  to  these  people  would  be  very  highly  appreciated  indeed  by  them." 
And  some  witnesses  have  suggested  that  the  amount  of  liberty  allowed  to  the  well-con-  Burton, 
ducted  should  be  very  largely  increased,  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Lansbury  in  particular  ^6,401-13. 
being  opposed  to  any  restriction  on  their  movements. 

112.  On  the  whole,  we  share  the  view  of  Mr.  Knollys  that  the  leave  usually  given  Lansburj, 
might  with  advantage  be  increased,  and  we  think  that  the  well-conducted  aged  might  '^^■>'^^'^- 
be  allowed  under  proper  safeguards  to  go  out  more  frequently  than  at  present.    We  Knollys, 
also  agree  with  Mr.  Knollys,  Mr.  Davy,  and  other  witnesses,  that  the  second  or  Sunday  675-8. 
suit  of  clothes,  in  which  the  inmates  go  out,  should  not  be  recognisable  by  the  general 

public  as  a  workhouse  uniform.     Such  a  distinctive  dress  is  not  only  needlessly  Davy, 
humiliating  to  the  self-respecting  poor,  but  it  is  also,  as  Mr.  Davy  has  shown,  1670-8. 
an  "effective  instrument  of  mendicity"  to  the  more  depraved.      We  further  con- 
sider that  visits  of  friends  might  be  allowed  somewhat  more  frequently  than  is 
now  usual,  and  that  opportunity  of  conversing  without  being  overheard  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  bo  afforded,  though  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  dispense  always  and 
altogether,  as  Mr.  Lansbury  suggests,  with  supervision  on  the  occasion  of  such  Lansbury, 
visits.  13,739, 

13  885—8 

113.  The  comfort  of  inmates  of  a  workhouse,  as  of  many  other  institutions,  must  ' 
always  largely  depend  on  the  character  and  demeanour  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
their  care.    The  evidence  we  have  received  has  for  the  most  part  been  to  the  effect  that 

the  master  and  matron  and  other  officers  are  kind  and  considerate  to  those  under  their  Burton, 
charge :  and  the  charges  of  harshness  which  have  been  preferred  to  us  have  been  16,070. 
generally  against  relieving  officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  difficult  discretion  in  regard  ^^^i^^j. 
to  the  administration  of  out-relief  =    One  witness,  however,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  15  434,^6 1 
a  workhouse,  has  complained  that  he  was  treated  with  special  roughness  by  the  officers  Lansbury, 
while  there  ;  (but  in  regard  to  this  case  we  would  specially  refer  to  our  remarks  in  para-  13,771-3. 
graph  98).    And  we  note  that  Mr.  Knollys,  whose  view  it  is  right  to  say  is  not  shared  ^^°3-^^' 
by  the  other  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board  who  appeared  before  us,  is  793I5' 
of  opinion  that  harshness  of  manner  on  the  part  of  workhouse  officers,  some  as  he 
puts  it  of  the  old  spirit  of  bumbledom,  does  still  prevail  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
to  give  cause  for  a  dread  of  the  workhouse  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Knollys  is  care- 
ful to  limit  his  charge  to  harshness  of  manner  rather  than  actual  brutality,  which  he  931. 
assures  us  is  only  found  in  exceptional  cases.  He  suggests  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
a  careful  performance  of  their  duties  by  the  visiting  committee ;  and  he  adds,  "  no  doubt 
"  in  many  instances  it  would  be  desirable  if  a  higher  type  of  persons  were  employed  in  con- 
"  nexion  with  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  than  is  at  present  sometimes  the  case." 
Mr.  Vallance,  who  has  told  us  of  an  excellent  system  at  Whitechapel  under  which  Vallance, 
the  master  and  matron  acquaint  themselves  by  personal  talk  with  the  causes  of  trouble  2599. 
and  possibilities  of  helping  all  new  comers,  specially  dwells  on  the  importance  of  the  2630-1. 
principal  officers  being  men  and  women  of  intelligence.    "  The  master  and  matron," 
he  says,  "  ought  to  be  a  man  and  woman  of  high  character,  who  will  be  likely  to 
"  exercise  intelligence  and  thought  and  sympathy  in  the  administration."    We  shall 
refer  again  to  this  topic  when  discussing  the  question  of  classification. 

114.  The  danger  of  abuses  in  connexion  with  workhouse  administration  has  not  been 
overlooked  by  the  Central  Board,  who  have  made  several  regulations  for  ensuring  the 
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supervision  of  tlie  establishments.  By  tlie  consolidated  order  "  the  guardians  are 
"  required  to  appoint  a  committee  with  the  duty  of  visiting  the  workhouse,"  and 
these  committees  are  "  carefully  to  examine  the  workhouse  once  in  every  week  at 
"  the  least,  .  .  .  and  afford,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  all  the  inmates  an  opportunity  of 
making  any  complaint,  and  to  investigate  any  complaints  that  may  be  made  by  them." 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  visiting  committees  are  not  always  as 
attentive  as  they  should  be  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  which  provide  important 
safeguards  for  the  welfare  and  kind  treatment  of  the  inmates.  Again,  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  a  notice  is  put  up  in  every  ward  to  the  effect  that  any  inmate 
who  has  a  complaint  to  prefer  should  either  address  it  in  writing  to  the  clerk 
or  verbally  to  some  member  of  the  visiting  committee  when  on  his  rounds  through 
the  workhouse.  The  Inspector  when  he  visits  the  workhouse  has  the  opportunity  of 
noting  the  general  relations  between  the  officers  and  inmates,  and  of  talking  to 
the  latter  apart  from  the  officers.  Complaints  also  may  be  and  often  are  preferred 
directly  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Lastly,  in  accordance  with  an  order 
App.  II.  (4).  recently  issued,  any  individual  guardian  and  any  committee  of  ladies  appointed  by  the 
guardians  can  visit  and  examine  the  workhouse. 

115.  We  concur  with  Mr.  KnoUys  that  it  is  most  desirable,  as  has  been  re- 
commended by  the  Local  Government  Board,  that  the  visiting  committee  should 
give  inmates  opportunities  of  making  complaints  in  the  absence  of  the  officers. 
It  should  not,  we  think,  be  very  difficult  for  experienced  visitors  to  distinguish 
well-founded  complaints  from  the  frivolous  ones  which,  as  he  says,  are  constantly  being 
brought,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  scrutinise  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  the 
general  demeanour  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is  made,  there  need  be  little  danger 
to  the  officers'  authority,  while  there  would  be  an  almost  certain  guarantee  that  bond 
fide  grievances  would  not  be  overlooked. 
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Classification  of  the  indoor  poor. 

116.  We  now  come  to  the  very  important  question  of  classification  in  workhouses. 
Article  98  of  the  consolidated  order  provides  that  "  the  paupers,  as  far  as  the 
workhouse  admits  thereof,  shall  be  classed  "  in  seven  main  classes  therein  specified, 
two  of  which  are  "  men  infirm  through  age  or  any  other  cause,"  and  "  women 
"  infirm  through  age  or  any  other  cause."  That  article  further  provides  that  for 
"  each  class  shall  be  assigned  that  ward  or  separate  building  and  yard  which  may  be 
"  best  fitted  for  the  reception  of  such  class."  We  attach  great  importance  to  the 
general  separation  of  the  aged  and  infirm  from  the  able-bodied  prescribed  by  this  regula- 
tion, the  directions  of  which,  we  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Knollys,  "  are  always,  as  a  rule, 
"  observed."  We  consider  that  every  effort  should  be  made,  if  necessary  in  extreme 
cases  by  a  combination  of  unions  such  as  we  discuss  later,  to  secure  their  universal 
observance. 

117.  Article  99  of  the  order  contains  several  further  provisions  on  the  subject  of 
classification,  the  two  which  concern  us  being  (1)  "  that  the  guardians  shall  from  time 
"  to  time,  after  consultiug  the  medical  officer,  make  such  arrangements  as  they  may 
"  deem  necessary  with  regard  to  persons  labouring  under  any  disease  of  body  or  mind  ;" 
"  and  (2)  that  "  the  guardians  shall,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  further 
"  subdivide  any  of  the  classes  enumerated  in  Article  98  with  reference  to  the  moral 
"  character  or  behaviour  or  the  previous  habits  of  the  inmates,  or  to  such  other 
"  grounds  as  may  seem  expedient." 

118.  The  sick  are  maintained  in  separate  wards  under  special  medical  care,  and 
in  London  and  most  large  towns  separate  infirmaries  are  provided,  to  the  general 
excellence  of  which  we  have  had  much  testimony,  though  we  have  reason  to  fear  there 
are  some  regrettable  exceptions.  The  aged  who  are  specially  infirm  are  largely 
placed  in  the  sick  wards,  a  great  proportion  of  aged  workhouse  inmates  being,  as 
Mr.  Davy  points  out,  cases  of  chronic  infirmity,  which  far  exceed  the  numbers 
suffering  from  acute  illness.  The  sick  and  bed-ridden  are  classified  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  diseases  or  infirmity,  and  Mr.  Knollys,  who  has  strongly  insisted 
in  favour  of  detailed  classification,  states,  "  I  should  never  suppose  it  possible  that 
"  subdivision  would  apply  to  sick  wards." 

119.  The  present  law  as  regards  imbeciles  in  workhouses  is  set  out  by  Sir  H.  Owen, 
in  whose  words  we  give  it:  "  Under  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890,  subject  to  certain  excep- 
"  tional  provisions,  there  is  a  prohibition  upon  retaining  in  the  workhouse  a  person 
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"  who  is  insane  unless  the  medical  officer  certifies  that  he  can  properly  be  retained 
"  in  the  workhouse.  He  is  also  to  certify  whether  the  patient  can  properly  be  allowed 
"  (having  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  person  himself  and  that  of  others)  to 
"  associate  with  the  inmates  who  are  sane.  If  he  considers  it  necessary  that  the 
"  patient  should  be  kept  with  the  insane  he  certifies  to  that  efiect.  An  order  of  a 
"  magistrate  has  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  detention  of  a  person  as  a  lunatic  in 
"  a  workhouse,  and  that  order  is  made  upon  the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer 
"  of  the  workhouse,  and  also  upon  the  evidence  of  an  independent  medical  man,  a 
"  medical  man  who  is  not  an  officer  of  the  guardians."  In  the  metropolis  imbeciles 
are  maintained  in  entirely  separate  establishments  under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Mr.  Knollys  is  of  opinion  that  ander  the  financial  arrangements  at  present  in 
force  many  persons  are  sent  to  asylums  who  should  more  properly  be  kept  in  work- 
houses ;  this  matter,  however,  scarcely  seems  to  come  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 

120.  We  have  thus  practically,  in  considering  the  question  of  classification,  to  deal 
only  with  the  position  of  the  aged  poor  in  tolerably  good  physical  and  mental  health, 
who  probably  form  on  the  whole  a  minority  of  the  aged  inmates  of  poor  law  establish- 
ments. It  is  to  this  class  that  the  complaints  we  have  received  on  the  subject  almost 
entirely  relate. 

121.  Taking  first  the  question  of  aged  married  persons,  we  have  had  much  evidence 
to  the  efiect  that  the  complaint  often  made  of  the  compulsory  separation  of  old  couples  in 

the  workhouse  is  without  foundation.    The  law  on  the  subject  is  clearly  set  out  in  the  Knollys 
circular  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  November  3,  1885,  which  is  inserted  in  the  613-6. 
Appendix;  its  efiect  is  as  given  by  Mr.  Knollys  "  where  they  are  both  over  60,  if  they 
"  wish  to  live  together,  by  law  they  must  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  where  one  of  the 
"  couple  is  over  60  the  guardians  may  allow  them  to  do  so." 

122.  We  have  had  much  interesting  evidence  as  to  the  numbers  who  elect  to  live 
together,  the  provision  made  in  various  unions,  and  the  reasons  which  influence  many  in 
preferring  to  live  apart.   Mr.  Hedley,  who  tells  us  that  the  accommodation  for  married 
couples  in  London  workhouses  is  generally  excellent,  thinks  that  about  75  per  cent,  jjedley 
prefer  to  live  together.   Mr,  Knollys,  however,  takes  50  per  cent,  to  be  nearer  the  mark  1172-7,' 
in  the  country  generally,  and  remarks  : — "  The  guardians  provide  married  couples'  1445-8. 

"  quarters,  or,  if  they  have  not  them  in  the  smaller  workhouses,  if  a  married  couple  is  Cox,  3658-9. 
"  brought  into  the  house,  some  room  will  be  set  apart  for  their  use  ;  but  in  my"^  own  613-6"^^' 
"  experience,  the  difficulty  very  frequently  is  to  persuade  these  old  people  to  live  together 
"  in  the  workhouse.    I  have  spent  a  considerable  time  on  difierent  occasions  in  trying 
to  induce  them  to  do  so,  but  without  success.    One  of  them  possibly  is  infirm  from 
"  some  cause,  and  the  other  thinks  that,  if  they  live  together,  he  or  she  will  have  to  attend 
"  upon  the  one  who  is  infirm,  whereas  if  they  are  living  separately  the  attendants  in 
"  the  workhouse  will  attend  upon  them.    But  also  in  many  cases,  where  the  infirmity 
"  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  wish  at  all  on  the  part  of  married  couples  to  live  together." 
These  views  are  supported   by  other  witnesses.    The  provision  made  is  generally  yj^Hance 
favourably  described;  for  example,  we  are  told  of  the  married  couples'  rooms  at  2615.  ' 
Brighton : — "  There  is  a  very   nice    bedstead,    hearth-rug,   fireplace,    towel-horse,  Hamblin, 
"  looking  glass,  toilet  service,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  things,  and  comfortable  sitting  3433-4. 
"  rooms  for  themselves,  besides  a  good  large  square  bedroom."    We  note,  however,  ss^^g^g] 
that  Miss  Clifibrd  says  of  the  accommodation  at  Barton  Regis  :  "  It  is  upstairs, 
"  and  if  they  are  very   infirm    they  cannot  get  downstairs,  so  that   it   is  very  9^'^°^^^' 
"  dull,  almost  more  dull  than  they  can  stand."    On  this  we  may  remark  that  it  seems  FuHer  93T6 
to  us  of  the  highest  importance  that  married  couples  who  live  together  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  associating,  if  they  wish,  during  the  day  time  with  other 
inmates. 

123.  As  regards  other  healthy  aged  inmates,  the  evidence  we  have  received  goes  to  Knollys, 
show  ^  that  especially  in  country  workhouses  there  is  little  formal  sub-classification.  620-3.  ' 
Mr.  Knollys,  who  has  spoken  strongly  on  the  question,  remarks  that  such  separation  as 
exists  "  is  rather  of  persons  who  render  themselves  distinctly  disagreeable  to  the  other 

inmates  in  the  ward  by  their  conduct  or  their  habits,  and  who  would  be  put  into  a 
ward  by  themselves  ;  rather  than  the  separation  of  the  distinctly  deserving  and  moral 

"  from  the  other  inmates  of  the  ward  "  :  and  he  urges  that  further  separation  of  such 

deserving  persons  from  bad  associates  could  and  should  be  effected. 

124.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  strongly  pressed  on  us  by  many  witnesses  that  an  Hedley, 
inmate  of  a  workhouse  must  in  practice  be  classed  not  by  his  antecedent  conduct  but  1212-22. 

^  q  Davy,  1657- 

^  ^  61. 
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by  his  behaviour  while  there ;  and  that,  although  formal  sub-division  is  rare,  the  "well- 
behaved  inmates  are  able  to  keep  aloof  from  the  disreputable  to  a  large  extent.  This 
view  of  the  question  has  been  put  before  us  with  special  force  by  Mr.  Davy  and 
Mr.  Vallance,  both  men  of  exceptional  poor  law  experience. 

125.  Mr.  Davy  says, "  I  thinkthat  there  is  already  to  a  considerable  extent  sub-classifica- 
"  tion  by  conduct  in  the  workhouse.  T  mean  to  say  that  the  better  classes  of  old  women 
"  naturally  get  into  the  matron's  sewing-room,  and  so  on,  and  that  in  large  workhouses 
"  my  opinion  is  that  the  inmates  have  a  tendency  to  sub-classify  themselves,  but  as  to 
'  classification  by  conduct  I  have  great  doubts.  I  do  not  think  myself  that  a  work- 
"  house  master  or  a  board  of  guardians  is  a  very  competent  authority  to  decide  upon 
"  the  merits  of  the  past  character  of  a  person."  "  In  all  those  sub-classifications,"  he 
continues,  "  what  we  have  to  consider  is  really  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  What  I 
"  have  to  say  about  that  I  think  may  be  summed  up  in  this,  that  any  classification 
"  which  tends  towards  the  comfort  of  the  other  inmates  or  the  better  administration 
/'*  of  the  workhouse  is  good,  but  any  classification  which  depends  upon  the  judgment, 

which  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary,  which  the  master  or  others  may  form  of  the 
"  past  character  of  an  inmate,  is  open  to  considerable  objection." 

126.  Mr.  Vallance,  whose  evidence  in  this  connexion  is  specially  valuable  as  relating 
to  a  union  where  outdoor  relief  is  practically  refused,  says  : — "  We  seek  to  afford  the 
"  aged  poor  the  means  of  forming  their  own  companionships.  For  instance,  in  the  aged 
"  women's  wards,  instead  of  giving  them  long  tables  and  benches,  we  give  them  small 
"  tables  and  surrounding  chairs.  Again,  in  the  extended  provision  of  accommodation 
"  which  is  contemplated  we  are  providing  bays  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  curtain  or 
"  screen,  and  the  tables  and  chairs,  will  enable  them  again  to  a  greater  extent  still  to 
"  form  their  own  companionship,  and  in  that  way  classify  themselves.  I  am  of  opinion 
"  that  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  expedient  in  the  workhouse  to  seek  a  classification 
"  of  character.  Apart  from  the  injustice  of  adjudicating  upon  an  imperfect  knowledge 
"  that  B  is  not  equal  in  character  to  A,  the  moral  effect  of  the  attempt  cannot  but 
"  be  injurious  to  the  inmates  as  a  whole."  And  again,  "  I  have  never  felt  myself  pre- 
"  pared  to  advise  special  structural  arrangements  for  classification.  Of  course  you  may 
"  arrange  a  workhouse  so  that  it  may  lend  itself  more  or  less  to  the  distribution  under 
"  an  automatic  classification,  but  I  have  never  seen  my  way  to  classifying  in  the 
"  structure  upon  the  adjudication  of  character  by  the  guardians  or  their  ofiicers." 

127.  The  greatest  practical  evil  resulting  from  absence  of  classification  certainly  seems 
to  us  to  be  in  connexion  with  objectionable  language  and  behaviour,  and  this  evil  could 
clearly  be  remedied  by  classification  by  present  rather  than  past  conduct.  We  are 
told  that  the  difliculty  is  mainly  found  in  the  evening  hours  and  at  night,  when  there 
is  but  little  supervision.  "Those  who  know  the  internal  economy  of  workhouses," 
says  Mr,  Vallance,  "  know  how  disastrous  to  character  very  often  the  want  of  super- 
"  vision  is  during  the  evening  hours.  Men  and  women  are  occupied  during  the  day, 
"  but  if  they  are  left  to  themselves  between  half-past  6  and  8  o'clock,  that  is,  between 
"  supper  time  and  the  time  for  going  to  bed,  if  they  are  left  without  official  super- 
"  vision — -and  as  a  rule  they  are,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  officers  are  taking  their 
"  own  rest  at  that  time,  and  the  work  of  the  day  is  over— then  you  get  the  corrupting 
"  associations."  The  system  described  by  Mr.  Vallance  for  providing  in  the  evenings 
interest  and  light  occupation  for  inmates  of  all  classes  who  wish  for  it,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  is  found,  he  says,  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  some  effi)rts  of 
the  kind  might,  we  think,  be  made  more  generally. 

128.  Mr.  McDougall,  who  speaks  of  the  conditions  in  the  very  large  Man- 
chester workhouse,  says,  "  1  have  never  heard  more  than  two  or  three  complaints 
"  during  my  whole  life  as  a  guardian  as  against  the  treatment  of  the  officials, 
"  but  I  have  heard  the  strongest  possible  repugnance  expressed  at  going  into  the 
"  house,  as  I  have  said  because  of  the  association  with  objectionable  people,"  and 
he  goes  on  to  state  that  "  in  the  bedrooms  the  language  used  is  difierent  from  the 
'*  ordinary  conversation  they  employ  during  the  times  when  they  are  under  supervision." 
We  fully  admit  the  gravity  of  this  evil,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  prove 
.Mr.  McDougall's  contention  that  almshouses  should  be  provided  for  a  very  small 
number  who  are  exceptionally  deserving,  but  rather  to  show  that  some  further  super- 
vision and  control  should  be  exercised  over  the  coarse  and  foul-mouthed  persons  who, 
we  trust,  are  also  a  minority.  Major  Ballantine,  the  master  of  that  workhouse,  while 
thinking  that  there  are  some  cases  that  should  be  dealt  with  from  the  beginning 
elsewhere,  and  that  others  might  be  selected  on  account  of  good  conduct  in  the  house 
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for  preferential  treatment  in  another  establishment,  states  definitely  that  "if  you  wish  3065. 
"  to  have  classification  in  the  workhouse,  then  we  must  make  a  selection  according-  3169-71. 
"  to  the  character  of  the  people  in  the  workhouse."    And  he  has  given  us  an  example 
showing  that  even  a  man  who  in  earlier  life  has  undergone  penal  servitude  may.  in  his 
later  years,  become  thoroughly  well  conducted  and  trustworthy. 

129.  Mr.  Knollys  is  of  opinion  that  classification  by  conduct  in  the  workhouse  "  would  Knollys,773. 
"  tend  to  encourage  that  sycophancy  towards  the  officers  of  the  workhouse  which  is 

"  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  we  have  to  contend  with  in  workhouse  life."  In 

some  instances  this  apprehension  might  no  doubt  be  realised  if  sub-division  were 

attempted  in  much  detail,  just  as  there  would  be  a  risk  of  favouritism  or  deception  if 

classification  were  attempted  by  previous  character.    But  it  does  not  seem  probable 

that  any  one  who  is  fit  to  be  in  the  responsible  position  of  master  of  a  workhouse 

would  be  influenced  by  sycophancy  to  screen  a  man  whose  language  and  conduct  are 

intolerable  to  his  companions.    The  fullest  facilities  are  afibrded  for  making  complaints, 

not  only  to  the  officers  but  to  the  visiting  committee  and  to  individual  guardians  and 

ladies.    It  should  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  genuine  complaints  of  bad  language 

and  conduct,  or  to  keep  a  special  watch  on  persons  against  whom  they  are  preferred, 

or  new  comers  of  obviously  bad  character ;  and  if  bad  conduct  is  found  to  continue, 

the  ofi'enders  should  be  punished  as  provided  by  the  regulations,  and  be  separated  in  Owen,  99- 

view  of  their  definite  misbehaviour  from  the  decently-conducted  inmates.  The  difficulty  104. 

of  "  ins  and  outs,"  those  persons  who  are  continually  discharging  themselves  and  then 

returning  to  the  workhouse,  is  rather  one  of  able-bodied  pauperism,  but  for  such 

persons,  and  for  those  incorrigibly  bad,  some  penal  provision  other  than  temporary 

punishment  might  we  think  well  be  devised. 

130.  A  great  drawback  to  any  system  of  detailed  classification  other  than  separation  627-9880-5. 
of  those  misbehaving  themselves  or  belonging  to  the  disreputable  class  to  which  we 

have  just  referred,  is  that  it  is  likely  to  have  a  prejudicial  eflPect  on  those  labelled  either 
bad  or  indifierent  :  while,  if  it  is  not  most  carefully  carried  out,  great  hardship  may  be 
inflicted  on  any  who  are  placed  inadvertently  in  too  low  a  class. 

131.  Mr.  Knollys  urges  strongly  that  more  privacy  should   be  allowed   to   the  Knollys, 
deserving  who  wish  for  it,  and  he  suggests  that  they  should  have  separate  cubicles 

to  which   they  could   retire.     We  think  that  the  question  of  making  some  such  Vallance, 
provision,  or  of  screening  ofi"  portions  of  the  day  rooms  as  at  Whitechapel,  might  2,514. 
well  receive  the  general  attention  of  guardians.     Mr.  McDougall  has   expressed  sogg*^"^'"^"' 
the  opinion  that  not  more  than  three  or  four  respectable  aged  persons  should  be  placed 
together ;  and  while  we  do  not  go  to  this  extreme,  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
provision  of  large  day  rooms,  accommodating  70  or  80  people,  or  even  more,  which  we 
understand  are  found  in  some  urban  workhouses.    The  presence  of  so  many  persons  in 
one  room  seems  to  us  objectionable  on  many  grounds,  especially  if  they  are  at  any 
time  without  the  supervision  of  an  officer. 

132.  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  provided  every  care  is  taken  as  above  recom- 
mended to  prevent  offensive  behaviour  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  specific  regulations 
should  be  laid  down  other  than  those  now  existing  in  regard  to  classification  of  the 
aged  in  workhouses.     vYe  feel  that,  without  somewhat  unusual  care,  such  regulations  Fuller, 
might  work  harm  rather  than  good,  while  the  examples  of  Paddington  and  Yf  hite-  2374-6. 
chapel  tend  to  show  that  with  proper  supervision  the  better  class  of  inmates  are  Vallauce, 
under  present  conditions  comfortable  and  can  form  their  own  companionships.    We  Q^a^.jjnei^' 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposing  the  experiments  which  are  now  being  4092. 
voluntarily  made  by  some  boards  of  guardians  in  the  direction  of  more  detailed  Knollye, 
classification,  and  we  think  that  the  result  of  their  experience  may  be  of  great  value. 

But  we  are  convinced  that  to  secure  the  welfare  of  workhouse  inmates  a  great  deal  of 
effort,  observation,  and  sympathy  is  needed  on  the  part  of  guardians  and  still  more  of 
the  principal  officers ;  and  that  these  are  of  far  more  importance  than  any  rules. 

133.  Several  witnesses  have  suggested  to  us  that  the  most  deserving  of  the  indoor  poor  (j^^  gg^g 
should  be  taken  altogether  out  of  the  workhouses  and  placed  in  almshouses.    To  this  Edwards,  * 
proposal  serious  objections  present  themselves.    If  such  almshouses  were  to  be  really  6757-9.  ' 
separate  cottages,  without  the  discipline  and  control  existing  in  the  workhouse  (and  Wilkinson, 
otherwise  they  would  be  little  else  than  workhouses  under  another  name),  they  would,  xMsie  - 
unless  the  inmates  were  selected  with  the  utmost  strictness,  be  liable  to  abuses  such 

as  are  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  (p.  29)  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  for  1839  : — "  The  frugality  and  forethought  of  a  young  labourer  would 
"  be  useless  if  he  foresaw  the  certainty  of  a  better  asylum  for  his  old  age  than  he  could 
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"  possibly  provide  by  his  own  exertions;  and  the  industrious  efforts  of  a  son  to 
provide  a  maintenance  for  his  parents  in  his  own  dwelling  would  be  thrown  away, 
"  and  would  cease  to  be  called  forth,  if  the  almshouse  of  the  district  offered  a  refuge 
"  for  their  declining  years  in  which  they  might  obtain  comforts  and  indulgences  which 
"  even  the  most  successful  of  the  labouring  classes  cannot  always  obtain  by  their  own 
"  exertions." 


Beavan, 
5420-46. 

Elcock, 
4755-62. 

Edwards, 
6760-3. 


Thomas, 

7394-5. 

7451-6. 
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Owen, 
436-7. 
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Wilkinson, 
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134.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  such  almshouses  on  a  large  scale  would,  it  has  been  shown, 
be  enormous,  while  the  sick  and  chronic  infirm  cases,  which  we  have  seen  form  so  large 
a  number  of  workhouse  inmates,  would  still  have  to  be  maintained  in  an  institution, 
where  alone  they  could  get,  without  an  expenditure  so  large  as  to  be  obviously  out  of 
the  question,  the  nursing  and  supervision  necessary  for  their  welfare.  We  do  not 
think  that  persons  in  such  almshouses  needing  supervision  could  be  properly  looked 
after,  as  Mr.  Edwards  suggests,  by  untrained  parish  nurses.  "  I  should  commission 
"  each  parish,"  he  says,  "  to  pay  some  respectable  women,  of  v»^hom  numbers  could  be 
"  found,  to  make  them  some  little  allowance  to  look  after  these  old  people."  In  towns 
especially,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  indoor  poor  are  found,  such  a  system  would 
probably  result  in  grave  abuse.  The  need  for  supervision  in  an  institution  of  sick 
and  infirm  persons  who  are  not  properly  looked  after  in  their  own  homes  is  illustrated 
by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas,  who  has  suggested  that,  concurrently  with  a  relaxation 
of  the  regulations,  there  should  be  a  power  of  compulsory  removal  of  such  cases  to 
buildings  which,  if  separated  from  the  workhouse,  would  be  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  its  ofiicers. 

135.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  McDougall  and  others  assure  us,  the  almshouses 
were  restricted  to  an  extremely  small  number  of  persons,  we  think  it  far  better  that 
such  very  exceptional  cases  should  be  met  independently  of  the  poor-law,  either  by  recep- 
tion into  those  almshouses  which  are  being  more  and  more  provided  under  endowed 
charities,  or  by  the  private  help  of  charitable  individuals  or  societies.  We  insist 
elsewhere  on  the  advantages  of  aid  to  the  really  deserving  poor  from  such  sources 
over  any  form  of  poor-law  relief. 

136.  Another  suggestion  has  been  made  for  classification  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
appropriation  of  different  workhouses  in  a  county  for  inmates  of  different  classes  ;  a 
concurrent  proposal  being  that  indoor  relief  should  be  made  a  county  charge.  (Such  an 
arrangement  would  of  course  make  classification  much  easier ;  it  would  also,  as 
Mr.  Knollys  points  out,  be  useful  in  its  effect  on  the  position  of  the  officers,  and 
it  might,  though  probably  not  to  any  great  extent,  as  so  many  town  workhouses  are 
overcrowded,  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  workhouses.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inmates  would  in  most  cases  be  removed  far  from  their  friends,  and  there 
would  be  less  opportunity  for  that  personal  knowledge  and  interest  in  the  poor  which  is 
now  of  great  value,  especially  in  country  unions.  Moreover,  if  aged  persons  were 
placed  in  buildings  entirely  by  themselves,  the  evil  of  association  of  the  old  with 
the  old  which  Mr.  Frome  Wilkinson  points  out  would  bo  intensified.  The  removal  of 
the  poor  from  their  friends  appears  to  us  an  objection  of  especial  gravity,  and  it  would 
apply  equally  to  the  removal  of  the  workhouse  into  the  country  from  a  large  town, 
which  has  on  other  grounds  obvious  advantages. 

137.  But  it  has  been  specially  urged  that  in  large  towns,  such  as  Manchester  or  Leeds, 
where  three  or  four  unions  exist  side  by  side  in  a  limited  area,  combination  for  work- 
house purposes  might  with  advantage  be  effected ;  and  again  that  certain  of  the  smaller 
and  more  compact  country  unions  might  with  advantage  be  amalgamated.  Section  8 
of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1879,  provides  for  the  combination  of  boards  of  guardians  of  two 
or  more  unions  for  purposes  connected  with  relief,  but  little  or  no  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  power  so  conferred.  Mr.  Provis  has  explained  to  us  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  scheme  might  be  devised  by  which  they  might 
be  satisfactorily  overcome.  We  think  the  question  might  well  be  considered  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  with  a  view  to  further  legislation,  if  it  should  be  found 
needful,  as  we  feel  that  the  combination  of  neighbouring  urban  unions  for  workhouse 
purposes  would  greatly  facilitate  the  universal  adoption  of  the  sevenfold  classification 
prescribed  loj  Article  98  of  the  consolidated  order,  which,  as  Professor  Marshall  has 
said,  goes  so  far  to  meet  the  evil  of  bad  associations. 

138.  The  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  securing  the  provision  of  proper 
workhouse  accommodation,  as  will  be  seen  from  Sir  H.  Owen  and  Mr.  Davy's  evidence, 

■  enable  the  Board  to  close  a  workhouse  absolutely,  or  to  dissolve  the  union.    But  this 
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power  is  rarely  exercised  beyond  threats  more  or  less  efficacious.  We  feel  that  to 
apply  compulsion  on  the  local  authority  must  always  be  matter  of  policy,  and  we  do 
not  think  it  lies  within  our  province  to  say  more  upon  the  subject. 

General  remarks. 

139.  On  a  general  review  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  aged  poor  now  receive 
rehef  in  workhouses,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  laid  before  us  justifies  us  in 
saying  that  they  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and  where,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  guardians  and  the  officers  fulfil  their  duties  with  discretion  aud  sympathy,  the 
circumstances  of  the  inmates  are  as  comfortable  as  can  fairly  be  expected  from  any 
system  of  Poor  Law  relief  administered  with  reasonable  precautions  against  abuse  and 
extravagance. 

140.  But  we  do  not  suggest  that  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the 
workhouse  is  a  satisfactory  haven  of  refuge  for  those  of  the  respectable  aged  poor 
who  can  possibly  find  another  home.    We  have  already  pointed  out  that  constant  132. 
effort,  observation,  and  sympathy,  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  both  guardians  and 
officers  in  order  that  the  inmates  whose  case  we  are  considering  should  be  spared 

all  needless  annoyance  and  suffering.  It  is,  however,  hardly  reasonable  to  expect 
that  all  those  upon  whom  depends  the  comfort  of  the  indoor  poor  will  uniformly 
or  continuously  possess  the  high  qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  an  entirely 
satisfactory  result. 

141.  Even,  however,  where  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  there  are  inevitable  con- 
tingencies attached  to  residence  in  the  best  and  most  humanely  conducted  workhouses 
which  must  press  heavily  on  the  inmates,  and  especially  on  those  who  have  known  better 

days  and  are  most  sensitive  to  their  surroundings.    We  have  been  told  of  the  extreme  j^uoUys 
dulness  of  the  workhouse  life  with  its  necessary  discipline  and  monotonous  regularity,  670-2,  696. 
and  it  is  clear  that  this  is  accentuated  by  the  separation  from  friends  and  relations,  Edwards, 
broken  only  by  occasional  visits  received  and  paid,  which  are  often  too  widely  separated 
to  keep  up  any  continuous  interest  in  the  outer  world.    A  still  more  serious  objection  Knollys 
is  the  uncongenial  companionship,  not  necessarily  with  bad  characters — although  this  620-3,673-5. 
has  been  often  complained  of — but  with  persons  having  no  common  interests  and  Vallance, 
soured  by  misfortune  and  suffering.    No  doubt  efforts  have  been  made  with  success  ^^^'^  jj 
in  many  workliouses  to  diminish  these  evils ;  and  we  have  made  numerous  recommen-  5028-9^^  ' 
dations  on  points  of  detail  which  we  hope  may  lead  to  general  improvement ;  but  we  5133. 
fear  that  with  no  precautions  can  they  be  entirely  avoided. 

142.  We  also  feel  the  very  great  deprivation  which  the  old  in  workhouses  must  Wilkinsoa, 
necessarily  suffer  from  being  separated  entirely  from  the  young.  The  happiness  of  the  '"^791. 
aged  m  all  classes  is  largely  dependent  on  the  mutual  relations  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  spring  up  between  them  and  the  younger  generations.  The  exclusive,  or 
almost  exclusive,  association  of  old  with  old  tends  to  accentuate  their  defects,  to  make 
them  more  conscious  of  their  infirmities,  and  to  destroy  that  interest  in  the  future  which 
is  connected  with  those  who  are  to  come  after  them. 

143.  For  all  these  reasons,  while  bearing  testimony  to  the  way  in  which  all  who 
are  responsible  are  doing  their  best  to  secure  the  comforts  of  the  indoor  poor,  and 
recognising  that  there  are  many  classes  of  aged  poor  who  for  various  causes,  such  as 
sickness,  mental  or  bodily  infirmity,  or  the  bad  character  of  their  homes  and  surround- 
ings, must  find  their  best  refuge  in  an  indoor  establishment,  we  feel  that  there  are  also 
ma,ny  for  whom  the  provision  so  afforded  could  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory. 
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(3.)— INCIDENTAL  QUESTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  POOR  LAW. 

144.  We  now  propose  to  discuss  three  or  four  incidental  points  of  importance  which 
have  come  before  us  in  connexion  with  poor  law  administration  as  affecting  aged  persons. 

(a)  Assistance  of  Relatives. 

145.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  points  is  the  question  of  the  liability  of 
relatives  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  persons  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate.  The 

law  on  the  subject  is  still  contained  in  the  Statute  43  Elizabeth,  cap.  2,  section  6  of  Owen, 
which  enacts  that  "  the  father  and  grandfather,  and  the  mother  and  grandmother,  and  161-5. 
"  the  children,  of  every  poor  old  blind  lame  and  impotent  person,  or  other  poor  person  i^°ollys, 
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"  not  able  to  work,  being  of  a  sufficient  ability,  shall  at  their  own  charges  relieve 
"  and  maintain  every  such  poor  person."  The  Act  only  applies  in  the  case  of  the  blood 
relationships  named,  and  no  contribution  can  be  directly  enforced  by  the  guardians, 
there  being  no  legal  liability  for  payment  unless  an  order  is  made  by  the  justices,  who 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  person  called  upon  is  of  sufficient  ability  at  the  time  to  pay 
the  amount  ordered.  We  learn  from  Sir  Hugh  Owen  that  the ,  total  sum  collected 
in  the  year  1890-1  was  about  230,000Z.,  and  that  much  of  this  contribution  was  in 
respect  of  the  maintenance  of  lunatics. 

146.  The  evidence  has  been  generally  to  the  effect  that  the  law  as  to  contribution  is 
administered  without  harshness  ;  and  though  a  good  deal  has  been  said  in  general  terms 
as  to  the  injustice  of  requiring  sons  with  large  families  and  total  incomes  of  lis.  a 
week  or  less  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  parents,  we  have  not  been  informed 
of  specific  cases  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  witnesses  in  which  this  has  been  done, 
and  we  have  received  considerable  evidence  inconsistent  with  this  allegation.  We  may 
note  that  Mr.  Davy,  whose  experience  extends  over  more  than  200  unions,  rural  as  well 
as  urban,  remarked  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  "  as  to  a  man  who  gets  lis.  a  week 
"  all  the  year  round  as  an  average,  ...  I  have  no  experience  of  him :  I  have 
"  never  lived  in  a  country  where  the  wages  are  so  low : "  and  the  general  tenor  of  the 
evidence  we  have  received  has  been  to  the  effect  that  so  low  an  average  remuneration, 
for  an  efficient  unskilled  labourer  is  extremely  unusual.  It  is,  however,  clear  from  the 
evidence  that  many  who  are  opposed  to  the  law  on  this  subject  think  it  a  hardship  that 
artisans  with  wages  of  25s.  a  week  should  be  required  to  assist  their  parents. 

147.  Many  witnesses  representing  the  working  classes  have  expressed  themselves 
strongly  against  the  law  and  its  administration,  but  some  of  them  have  admitted 
that  in  the  case  of  sons  with  low  wages  and  large  families  contributions  are 
practically  not  enforced;  and,  when  pressed,  have  allowed  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  some  means  of  comDulsion  may  be  needful,  and  that,  provided  the  ability  to 
pay  contemplated  by  the  Statute  is  duly  proved,  there  is  little  risk  of  real  hardship. 
Mr.  Edwards,  it  is  true,  mentioned  a  case  in  the  year  1887  in  which  he  stated  that  two 
men  were  summoned  for  not  contributing  to  their  parents'  maintenance  (or  rather  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  contribute),  and,  though  totally  unable  to  pay,  were 
sent  to  prison  in  default.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  case  was  fully  discussed  at  the 
time,  and  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  declined  to 
interfere. 

148.  It  has  been  suggested  that  further  legal  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the 
power  to  enforce  contributions,  as  that  persons  with  incomes  below  some  fixed  sum,  such 
as  IZ.  a  week,  should  be  relieved  of  any  obligation  to  assist  parents  ;  that  payments  to 
friendly  societies  should  not  be  reckoned  in  their  means;  and  that  there  should  be  no 
power  to  proceed  when  parents  are  worthless. 

149.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  no  sufficient  reasons  have  been  shown  for  modify- 
ing the  existing  law  in  any  of  the  ways  above  suggested.  The  question  of  ability  to 
contribute  must  depend  upon  many  local  and  personal  considerations,  which  could 
not  be  met  by  any  general  enactment,  but  must  be  ascertained  as  each  case  arises. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  justices,  before  making  an  order,  to  hear  both  sides,  and  take 
into  account  all  the  circumstances.  The  income  of  the  person  summoned,  the  number 
of  those  immediately  dependent  upon  him,  and  any  payments  made  by  him  to  a  friendly 
society,  are  clearly  among  the  matters  which  should  be  ascertained  and  allowed  full 
weight  in  estimating  the  ability  to  contribute  ;  but  there  are  also  many  other  facts 
which  must  equallv  require  consideration,  and  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  interfere  by  any  such  specific  provisions  with  the  general  discretion  which  is  now 
allowed.  And  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  pressed  on  us  that  guardians  should  be 
precluded  from  taking  proceedings  against  deserving  sons  in  respect  of  worthless 

-  parents,  while  we  recognise  that  there  may  be  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  contributions 
coi^ld  not  be  required  without  hardship,  we  feel  that  latitude  should  be  given  in  this 
respect  to  the  discretion  of  the  tribunal,  and  are  unable  therefore  to  recommend  any 
restricting  legal  provision. 

150  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  parish  councils  should  be  the  authorities  to  decide 
whether  contributions  should  be  required,  and  that  the  final  power  of  compulsion  should 
rest  not  with  the  justices  but  with  the  county  court  judge.  As  regards  the  tribunal 
proper  for  dealing  with  these  cases,  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  initiative  should 
T-est  with  the  guardians,  as  the  administrators  of  the  poor  law,  in  obtaining  contributions 
from  relatives  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  persons  already  on  the  rates,  while 
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the  present  machinery  under  which  the  power  of  legal  compulsion  is  vested  in  the  jus- 
tices, who  are  required  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  ability  of  the  contributor,  does 
not  appear  to  us  open  to  the  serious  objection  which  has  sometimes  been  urged.  We  Edwards, 
cannot  but  feel  that  even  were  the  justices  in  any  instance— and  we  are  sure  that  such 
cases  if  existent  are  rare — to  fail  in  the  impartial  or  judicious  exercise  of  the  discretion 
entrusted  to  them,  the  publicity  which  attends  all  judicial  procedure  would  be  the 
most  effectual  safeguard  against  any  grave  or  continued  injustice.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  as  appears  from  the  evidence  we  have  received,  it  is  rare  that  proceedings 
are  actually  taken ;  the  value  of  the  power  of  compulsion  is  that  the  knowledge  of  its 
possible  application  in  the  last  resort  will  often  induce  relatives  to  contribute  who 
would  otherwise  have  held  back. 

151.  It  might  be  possible  as.  suggested  to  provide  that  the  power  of  compulsion  Burton, 
should  rest  with  the  county  court  judge  instead  of  with  the  justices,  on  the  analogy  l^'^^''^"^^* 
of  the  appeal  to  the  sheriff  under  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  but  we  think  that  such  a  i^^{q 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  might  often  result  in  expense  and  inconvenience  to  all  parties 
concerned,  and  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  usually  amoBg  those  best  dealt  with 

locally  at  petty  sessions.    The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  that  the  magistrates 
are  unlikely  to  have  an  open  mind  on  the  question,  because  iome  of  them  may  be  large  14,404-10. 
ratepayers,  seems  to  us  to  convey  an  undeserved  imputation  on  those  appointed  to 
administer  justice  ;  and,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  make  it,  to  overlook  Burton, 
the  fact  that  the  saving  to  the  rates  in  the  rare  cases  when  a  contribution  is  compul-  16,149. 
sorilv  enforced  would  not  be  appreciable.    The  further  and  weightier  objection  has 
been  raised  that  magistrates,  in  virtue  of  their  position  as  ex-offiicio  guardians,  have  jg  142-5. 
been  able  to  act  in  these  cases  both  as  prosecutors  and  judges.    In  future,  however, 
magistrates  will  only  act  as  guardians  if  elected  in  the  ordinary  course.    But  we 
think  that  in  order  to  avoid  any  semblance  of  unfairness  it  might  be  desirable  that 
magistrates  who  may  be  also  guardians  should  not  deal  with  the  same  case  in  both 
capacities.    And  in  order  to  meet  the  distrust  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates 
which  appears  occasionally  to  exist  among  the  labouring  classes,  we  think  that  it  might 
be  advisable  to  permit  an  alternative  reference  of  such  cases  to  the  county  court  judge. 
Some  security,  however,  should  in  that  event  be  provided  against  undue  expense  and 
delay  in  the  proceedings,  which  under  present  conditions  would  be  likely  often  to  occur, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts. 

152.  It  has  further  been  said  that  the  contributions  should  be  left  to  a  sense  of  filial  Davies 
duty,  and  that  they  might  be  more  conveniently  given  in  kind ;  and  it  has  been  stated  ^^^^J~^^^g 
that  the  objections  to  assistance  are  felt  often  less  by  the  children  than  the  parents  them-  67i4_5  ' 
selves,  who  feel  less  degradation  in  receiving  relief  from  the  rates  than  from  their  Elcock, 
children.  As  regards  this  suggestion  we  would  remark  that,  while  well-disposed  children  4947. 
will  doubtless  do  from  a  sense  of  filial  duty  all  that  can  be  expected  of  them,  this  law,  g^^g 
like  most  other  laws,  is  mado  to  meet  the  case  of  persons  who  are  not  well-disposed,  io'932-9, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  are  many  well  able  to  help  their  parents  who,  Crompton, 
in  the  absence  of  compulsion,  direct  or  indirect,  would  evade  this  natural  duty.  17,564. 
If  it  were  not  that  outdoor  relief  is  sometimes  so  indiscriminately  given  that  it  ^'^>^y 

is  looked  on  rather -as  a  subsidy  than  as  a  public  provision  for  those  who  would  Howeli 
without  it  be    destitute,  we   do  not  believe  that  in   any  but  the  most  excep-  8087- 
tional  cases  would    dependence  on  children  be  felt    to  be    less    desirable    than  Methuen, 
dependence  on  the  rates.    It  certainly  ought  not  to  be  so  felt.    It  must  be  remembered  ^'^^9-61. 
that  the  liability  to  maintain  the  aged  under  the  Statute  is  limited  to  the  sons 
and  daughters ;  whose  parents  often,  as  Mr.  Davies  puts  it,  though  speaking  from 
another  point  of  view,  '*  have  made  the  best  possible  use  of  their  earnings ;  they  have  Davies, 
"  invested  their  money  in  the  children.  .    .    .  That  has  prevented  them  from  saving  S486-7. 
"  anything  for  old  age."    It  is  more  in  accordance  with  natural  justice  that  such  ^4184^° 
parents,  who  find  when  old  age  comes  upon  them  that  they  have  no  other  provision, 
should  rely  on  the  children  they  have  reared  than  that  they  should  be  dependent  upon 
a  rate  compulsorily  levied  on  strangers. 

153.  "  The  duty  of  supporting  the  parents  in  their  old  age,"  said  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners in  their  Report  of  1834  [p.  43*],  "  is  so  strongly  enforced  by  our  natural  feelings 
"  that  it  is  often  well  performed,  even  among  savages,  and  almost  always  so  in  a  nation 
"  deserving  the  name  of  civilised.  We  believe  that  England  is  the  only  country  in 
"  which  it  is  neglected.    To  add  the  sanction  of  the  law  in  countries  where  that  of 
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nature  is  found  sufficient,  to  make  that  compulsory  which  would  otherwise  be 
voluntary,  cannot  be  necessary ;  and  if  unnecessary,  must  be  mischievous.  But  if 
the  deficiences  of  filial  affection  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  parish,  and  the  natural 
"  motives  to  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  are  thus  to  be  withdrawn,  it  may  be  proper 
to  endeavour  to  replace  them,  however  imperfectly,  by  artificial  stimulants." 

154.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  view  which  has  been  advanced  that  the  assistance  due 
may  be  adequately  given  in  the  form  of  casual  presents  of  vegetables  and  other  garden 
produce.  Assistance  of  this  kind  must,  in  practice,  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the  giver, 
and  could  not  possibly  be  controlled  or  enforced  in  those  exceptional  cases  which  the 
law  is  framed  to  meet. 

155.  Witnesses  who  have  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  contributions  of  rela- 
tives are  enforced  have  stated  that  they  are  often  obtained  indirectly  by  refusing  relief, 
except  in  the  workhouse,  to  persons  having  relatives,  living  with  them  or  not,  who  it 
is  thought  should  support  or  help  them,  or  else  by  not  giving  adequate  allowances  of 
out-relief  in  such  cases  ;  and  numerous  instances  have  lieen  quoted  in  support  of  these 
allegations. 

156.  It  is  difficult  to  consider  such  cases  independently  of  the  general  question  of 
the  conditions  which  should  govern  the  grant  of  outdoor  or  indoor  relief ;  but 
we  think  it  is  clear  that  if  guardians  are  to  retain  their  present  discretion  as  to 
the  mode  of  relief,  they  could  not  be  reasonably  prohibited  from  using  that 
discretion  in  cases  of  this  kind.  We  have  seen  that  the  proposal  to  apply  the 
workhouse  test  is  frequently  found  to  be  the  simplest  way  of  inducing  relatives 
to  come  forward,  and  we  find  the  practice  generally  recognised  as  desirable  in 
certain  cases  by  those  experienced  in  poor  law  administration,  though  otherwise 
difiering  in  their  views.  It  is  of  course,  as  we  have  elsewhere  insisted,  of  funda- 
mental importance  that  where  out-relief  is  given  at  all,  it  should  be  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  recipient,  but  these  are  not  necessarily  measured  by  a  fixed  sum  in 
money.  We  have  remarked  that  some  of  the  cases  quoted  to  us,  as  instances  of 
hardship,  where  out-relief  has  been  refused  or  restricted  with  the  object  of  enforcing 
the  assistance  of  relatives,  have  been  cases  where  mothers  were  living  with  unmarried 
sons,  and  apparently  by  keeping  house  for  them  relieving  them  of  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  any  other  assistance  for  domestic  purposes.  It  would  in  our  opinion  be 
undesirable  in  such  circumstances  if  relief  were  given  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  the  mother  were  living  alone. 


(6.)  Settlement  and  non-resident  Relief. 

Owen,  516-  157.  The  facts  as  to  the  law  of  settlement  so  far  as  it  affects  the  aged  are  referred  to 
31.  in  Sir  Hugh  Owen's  evidence,  and  may  be  roughly  summarised  as  follows  :  In  such 

cases  the  settlement  would  usually  be  in  the  parish  in  which  the  person  was  born,  unless 
another  settlement  had  been  acquired  by  three  years'  residence  without  relief  in  some 
one  parish.  Generally,  any  person  becoming  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate  can  be 
removed  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  but  he  cannot  be  so  removed  if  he  has  resided 
Owen  51''  without  relief  for  one  year  in  any  part  of  the  union,  without  any  subsequent  break  of 
520.  '  '  residence.  With  the  approval  of  the  guardians  of  the  union  of  chargeability  non- 
resident relief  can  be  given  to  a  poor  person  while  living  elsewhere,  under  conditions 
indicated,  but  serious  difficulties  and  abuses  often  arise  in  such  cases. 

Owen  527.  1^^'        whole  law  of  settlement  is  in  its  working  exceedingly  complicated  and  costly, 

Knollys,  823.  and  is  one  of  the  first  questions  needing  attention  in  the  general  arrangements  of  the 

Fuller,  2383.  poor  law.    As  regards  the  aged,  with  whom  alone  we  are  concerned,  there  is  a  consensus 

Bu-^'mhI  opinion  that  if  rigidly  applied  it  involves  considerable  hardship  ;  and  that,  with 

Edwards  certain  exceptions,  it  should  either  be  abolished,  or  at  any  rate,  not  generally  enforced. 

6852-8  '  Mr.  Vallance  points  out  that  the  entire  abolition  of  any  power  of  removal  in  the 

Lansbury,  case  of  the  aged  might  sometimes  lead  to  hardship  in  regard  to  persons  desirous  of 

13'889~91  returning  to  their  old  neighbourhood.    Ho  tells  us  that,  at  Whitechapel,  the  power  of 

Vallance  removal  is  exercised  very  little  indeed,  less  and  less  each  year.    On  the  other  hand, 

2728-33.  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Fothergill  that  at  Birmingham  the  law  of  settlement  is  always 

Fothergill,  enforced  without  regard  to  age. 

2818.  *  ^ 

159.  Looking  to  the  strong  expressions  of  opinion  received  from  all  quarters, 
we  recommend  that  legislation  should  be  introduced,  enacting  that  persons  over 
65  years  of  age  shall  not,  in  general,  be  liable  to  removal. 
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(c.)  The  Blberfeld  System  of  Poor  Law  Eelief. 

160.  Mr.  Davy  has  given  us  a  valuable  account  of  the  Elberfeld  system  of  relief,  Davy  1757- 
into  which  he  made  special  inquiry  a  few  years  ago.    He  has  explained  that  relief 

under  the   Prussian  Poor  Law  is  in  the  hands  of  municipal  authorities,   and  all  (ogtjly. ' 
citizens  with  rights  of  voting  are  bound  to  undertake  any  unpaid  office  in  the  Poor 
Law  administration.    The  Blberfeld  system  is  subject  to  this  law,  though  the  power 
of  compulsion  has  never  been  exercised,  and  the  work  is  done  voluntarily.    The  town, 

which  has  a  population  of  100,000,  is  divided  into  26  districts,  the  central  controlling  1702  7. 

body  being  "  four  members  of  the  municipality,  and  four  other  persons  and  a  president." 
Each  district  contains  numerous  sections  under  the  charge  of  almoners,  who  under- 
take two  cases  each,  and  devote  themselves  not  only  to  investigating  the  cases  and 
affording  the  necessary  relief,  but  to  personal  work  in  connexion  with  each  case,  1771,  1774. 
such  as  is  given  in  England  by  charitable  agencies.  The  pauper  or  the  applicant 
"  makes  an  application  to  the  almoner  of  his  section ;  the  almoner  investigates  the  1767. 

circumstances,  and  writes  down  all  the  facts  upon  a  card,  and,  if  necessary,  relieves 
"  the  applicant  immediately  in  kind.  Every  fortnight  the  14  almoners  of  each  district 
"  meet  to  consider  and  to  decide  on  the  cases  to  be  relieved,  and,  the  next  morning, 
"  all  the  minute  books  are  taken  and  put  before  the  president  of  the  Poor  Law  autho- 
"  rity,  who  examines  them  with  a  view  of  securing  uniformity  ;  once  a  year  the 
"  minute  books  of  the  almoners  and  overseers  from  26  districts  are  examined  by  the 
"  central  authority,  and  also  revised." 

161.  Thus  at  Elberfeld  a  system  of  minute  investigation  and  close  supervision  to  iS^'j. 
some  extent  takes  the  place  of  the  workhouse  test.  There  is  no  workhouse,  1768. 
though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  indoor  relief,  including  an  asylum,  especially  used 

for  the  homeless,  vv^hich  is  very  like  an  English  workhouse.    The  sick  are  dealt 
with  in  the  town  hospitals.     There  are  schools  for  deserted  children,  of  whom 
there   are   many,   and  there   are   almshouses   for   those   who   are   too   old  and 
sick   to   look   after   themselves.     Cases   of   beggars   and   idlers   and  drunkards, 
which  would  be  treated  by  the  Poor  Law  guardians  in  England,  are  in  Germany  dealt 
with  to  a  large  extent  through  the  police.    The  relief  given  inside  institutions  is 
large :        per  cent,  of  the  persons  cha,rgeable  to  the  rates  are  so  relieved,  a  consider- 
ably higher  average  than  that  of  an  ordinary  English  union.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ^769. 
system  of  outdoor  relief,  in  Mr.  Davy's  opinion,  there  as  elsewhere  acts  injuriously  on 
the  wages  of  those  who  are  supporting  themselves  independently  of  relief.   It  appeared  13"?" , 
also  that  some  of  those  most  experienced  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  jy^g"'' 
Germany  thought  the  absence  of  a  workhouse  a  defect  to  be  remedied  in  the  course 
of  time,  while  in  such  a  town  as  Altona  there  was  already  "  a  workhouse  on  English  1949. 
"  principles,  although  the  investigation  and  relief  is  conducted  on  Blberfeld  principles, 
"  and  in  that  case  the  workhouse  is  more  used  as  a  test  than  in  our  case,  because  the 
"  Altona  administration  say  openly  that  if  a  man  is  offered  the  workhouse  and  refuses 
"  it  they  have  no  more  duties  in  respect  of  him,  and  if  he  is  really  destitute  he  is 
"  handed  over  to  the  police." 

162.  The  system  has  been  carried  to  a  much  more  extreme  point  at  Elberfeld  than  in 
other  towns  where  it  is  adopted,  and  where  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  almoners 

is  much  larger.  "  It  is  a  town  of  very  high  standard  of  public  duty.  Every  citizen  is  '^^f'-'- 
"  interested  in  the  system  ;  they  are  proud  of  it,  and  I  think  that  the  president  is  a 
"  very  exceptional  man.  He  is  a  man  of  great  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
"  he  is  always  able  to  put  his  hand  upon  the  right  sort  of  people  to  work  the  system, 
"  without  even  threatening  the  compulsory  powers."  "  In  Berlin  they  have  more  than 
"  2,000  unpaid  persons  engaged  in  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief,  compulsorily  1796. 
"  as  almoners  and  Mr,  Davy  thinks  the  employment  of  so  large  a  number  would  break 
the  system  down  by  its  own  weight. 

163.  The  general  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Davy  has  arrived  is  that  the  system  could  1733. 
not  possibly  be  applied  as  a  substitute  for  that  now  existing  in  England  ;  first,  because  1998 
of  the  impossibility  of  introducing  compulsory  service  which  would  be  essential  if  the 
system  were  adopted  on  a  large  scale,  and  secondly,  because  it  would  tend  to  break 
down  by  its  own  weight.    He  has  also  stated  that  the  principles  on  which  the  relief  1772. 
is  given  at  Elberfeld  appeared  to  liim  prejudicial  to  the  indepenaent  poor.  But 

he  attaches  great  importance  to  the  lesson  of  the  system  that  "friendly  super- 
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"  vision  over  the  affairs  of  poor  people  is  good  for  the  people,  and  good  for  the 
"  supervisors,"  aud  to  the  development  of  voluntary  work  among  the  poor,  "  as 
"  subsidiary  to  the  investigations  of  the  relieving  officers,"  on  the  Elberfeld  lines. 
While  concurring  wich  Mr.  Davy  in  his  general  conclusions,  we  also  fully  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  great  importance  of  co-operation  between  the  Poor  Law  and  volun- 
tary agencies,  which  we  have  urged  at  length  elsewhere. 
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(d.)  Destitution  as  the  test  op  Poor  Law  Relief. 

164.  By  the  terms  of  our  reference  we  are  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  conditions 
of  poor  law  relief  "  in  the  case  of  persons  whose  destitution  is  occasioned  by  incapacity 
for  work  resulting  from  old  age,"  and  we  accordingly  apprehend  that  it  would  be 
beyond  our  province,  even  if  we  wished  to  do  so,  to  make  any  recommendation  that 
destitution  should  cease  to  be  the  test  of  poor  law  relief.  At  the  same  time  we  think 
it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  remarks  on  this  subject  which  have  been  made  by 
Professor  Marshall,  Mr.  Steele,  and  many  other  witnesses,  some  of  whom,  for  example 
those  who  have  represented  the  working  classes  of  Birmingham,  consider  that 
poverty  and  merit,  independently  of  destitution,  should  constitute  a  claim  for  the  aid 
of  the  poor  law. 

165.  As  regards  the  general  principle,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  poor  law  was 
established  for  a  definite  purpose,  the  relief  of  destitution.  So  long  as  destitution — a 
word  which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  closely  defined,  but  which  may  be 
taken  in  practice  to  mean  a  want  of  the  reasonable  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  food, 
lodging,  warmth,  clothing,  and  medical  attendance,  according  to  the  normal  standard 
of  the  times — remains  as  the  test  for  public  aid,  it  is  possible  with  care  to  provide 
adequately  for  cases  that  satisfy  it  without  injury  to  the  community.  Such  a  provision 
is  m  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  in  the  case  of  the  aged  may  very 
properly,  as  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  be  from  time  to  time  improved  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  advance  of  the  general  standard  of  comfort. 


Owen, 
401-2. 


Mackay, 
9800,  9864. 


Steele,  9455. 

Bartley, 

8661-3. 


Knollys, 
1115-23. 


Elcock, 

4628-36. 

Stevens, 

17,321. 

Marshal], 

10,387. 


166.  But  if  a  system  of  rewards  for  merit  were  introduced,  there  would  be  no  longer 
any  possibility  of  laying  down  definite  tests  for  their  bestowal.  Assistance  from  rates 
which,  as  Sir  Hugh  Owen  remarks,  "  are  compulsorily  levied  from  all  classes,  poor  as 
well  as  rich,"  would  be  given  not  to  keep  those  in  need  from  actual  privation,  but  for 
the  comfort  of  persons  who  are  able  without  it  to  maintain  themselves,  or  who 
might  be  maintained  by  their  relations ;  and  this  large  and  indefinite  class  would 
simply  be  subsidised  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  Such  a  system  is  not  one 
which,  even  if  it  were  within  our  province  to  do  so,  we  should  be  disposed  to  recommend. 

167.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  any  substantial  difference  of  opinion 
between  us  and  some  of  the  witnesses  to  whose  evidence  we  have  referred.  Their 
protest  is  really  directed  against  a  too  stringent  interpretation  of  the  word  destitution 
in  the  case  of  the  deserving  aged  poor.  Thus  Mr.  Steele,  who  has  discussed  this 
question  in  some  detail,  says  : — "  The  whole  range  of  my  argument  goes  between 
"  starvation  and  partial  starvation.  The  poor  law  says,  we  make  a  provision  for  a  man 
"  who  is  in  a  state  of  complete  starvation.  My  argument  is  that  the  poor  law  should 
"  make  provision  for  a  man  who  is  in  a  partial  state  of  starvation."  But  as  appears 
from  the  remarks  we  have  made  above,  the  relief  of  destitution  under  the  existing  poor 
law  may  be  and  is  taken  to  extend  to  "  partial  starvation,"  by  which,  we  take  it,  is 
meant  the  absence  of  the  reasonable  necessaries  of  life.  The  evils  to  be  avoided  are 
the  extension  of  public  relief  to  cases  where  the  recipient  could  get  on  properly  without 
ic,  and,  incidentally,  the  negJect,  in  giving  such  relief,  to  take  any  account  of  other 
partial  resources. 

168.  Another  view  of  the  province  of  poor  law  relief  against  which  we  think  it 
necessary  to  contend  appears  in  connexion  with  the  proposition  that  the  poor  rate 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  fund  ;  and  that,  therefore,  as  Professor  Marshall  puts 
it,  "  If  the  poor  say,  '  I  have  paid  that  money  in  poor  rates  for  the  relief  of  people  in 
"  '  distress.  I  am  in  distress,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  have  it  given  back  to 
"  '  me  with  unnecessary  disagreeableness  ; '  then  I  think  there  is  no  answer." 
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169.  To  this  we  would  reply  that  the  poor  rate  is  raised  for  the  relief  of  destitution 
just  as  other  rates  and  taxes  are  raised  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied  ;  and  that  persons  are  and  should  be  relieved  from  the  poor  rate,  not  because 
they  have  contributed  to  it,  but  because  they  are  in  the  state  of  destitution  to  meet 
which  it  is  levied.  It  is  further  worthy  of  note,  though  it  does  noc  affect  the  validity 
of  the  above  considerations,  that  although  poor  rate  is  paid  directly  or  indirectly  by 
almost  all  classes,  a  very  large  proportion,  as  Mr.  Hunter's  evidence  curiously  Hunter, 
illustrates,  is  paid  by  persons  who  would  be  unlikely  under  any  conditions  to  receive 
assistance  from  it. 

170.  We  shall  have  occasion  when  considering  the  schemes  of  State  assistance  which 
have  been  laid  before  us  to  refer  further  to  the  difference  between  insurance  and  taxation, 
but  we  think  the  foregoing  remarks  are  sufl&cient  to  show  that  the  relief  of  destitution 
is  the  essential  object  of  the  existing  Poor  Law,  and  that  any  systems  of  special  reward 
for  character  or  provision  for  old  age  independent  of  destitution  would  be  totally 
different. 

(g^) — Supplementation  op  Friendly  Society  Benefits  from  the  Poor  Rate. 

171.  We  have  had  much  evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which  allowances  from 
friendly  societies  or  other  clubs  are   taken  into  account  by  guardians  in  fixing 

tlie  amounts  of  out-door  relief.    Sir  Hugh  Owen,  by  whom  the  subject  has  been  Owen,  199, 
fully  discussed,  has  said,  "  I  think  in  strictness  the  guardians  ought  to  take  into  ^gglsis' 
"  account  any  income  which  any  person  who  applies  for  relief  may  receive,  but  it  is  " 
"  very  usual  for  guardians  to  take  into  account  something  like  half  the  sum  that  may 
"  be  received  from  a  friendly  society,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  encouragement  to 
"  those  who  have  joined  societies  and  thus  secured  some  provision  for  themselves,  and 
"  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  in  a  somewhat  better  position  than  those 
"  who  have  not  taken  any  such  action."    He  has  laid  before  us  a  letter  written  on 
the  subject  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1870,  in  which  they  gave  at  length  their  reasons 
for  disapproving  (although  not  directly  prohibiting)  any  supplementation  in  excess  of 
the  amount  needed  to  relieve  destitution.    They  pointed  out  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  annuities  from  benefit  societies  and  other  investments,  and  that  if 
they  are  not  fully  considered  in  granting  relief  there  is  danger  of  the  poor  rate  being 
regarded  as  "a  collateral  insurance  fund  to  whicb  not  destitution  alone  but  the 
*'  receipt  of  annuities  from  other  sources  would  form  a  claim,"  and  of  the  fundamental 
principle  which  we  have  just  considered  being  thus  undermined.    They  further  showed 
that  a  person  having  friendly  society  pay  or  other  resources  inadequate  for  total  main- 
tenance is  not  placed  in  the  same  position,  by  being  relieved  only  to  the  extent  of  his 
destitution,  as  those  who  are  absolutely  destitute,  as  he  is  able  by  a  comparatively  small  Mackay, 
addition  to  secure  independence.    They  also  held  that  supplementation  was  undesir-  9895-7. 
able  in  the  interests  of  benefit  societies  themselves. 

172.  Mr.  Stead,  the  Secretary  of  the  Order  of  Foresters,  has  laid  before  us  an  interest-  Stead, 

ing  summary  of  numerous  replies  from  local  courts  and  districts  of  the  Order  as  to  the  12,362-401. 
numbers  and  treatment  of  members  applying  for  Poor  Law  relief.    The  total  number  1 2,364. 
so  applying  during  the  last  five  years  in  England  and  Wales  has  only  been  about 
500,  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  the  total  membership,  on  which  we  shall 
comment  further  when  dealing  with  the  work  of  friendly  societies  generally.    In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  replies  received  express  satisfaction  with  the  mode  of  treatment  1 2,378. 
adopted,  although  only  in  21  cases  in  England  does  it  appear  that  "  members  were  i2,368. 
"  treated  more  favourably  than  non-members."    Where  disapproval  is  indicated  it  has  i2,366. 
been  usually  on  the  ground  that  preferential  treatment  was  not  afforded.    Mr,  Stead  12  446 
urges  strongly  on  behalf   of  his   society  that  there  should  be  better   treatment  i2,'492-3. 
by  the  Poor  Law  of  those  who  have  shown  thrift,  but  he  refers  especially  to 
the  case  of  the  in-door  poor.    He  recognises,  however,  the  unfairness  of  allowing  12,507. 
additional  out-door  relief  to  members  of  friendly  societies  to  the  exclusion  of  persons 
who  have  shown  thrift  in  other  ways,  and  he  feels  the  general  difficulty  of  subsidising  12  492 
merit  by  extra  grants.    Mr.  Watson,  the  Actuary  to  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd-  yy^^^  ,^ 
fellows,  says  he  has  heard  of  some  complaints  as  to  the  guardians  taking  society  u  612-3, 
benefits  wholly  into  account  in  the  very  few  cases  in  which  members  apply  for  relief, 
but,  he  adds,  "  we  were  powerless  to  interfere  with  this  kind  of  thing,  nor  do  I  see  how 
"  they  could  have  done  otherwise,    I  did  not  understand  it  sufficiently.  There  has  not 
"  been  very  much  cause  of  complaint  in  that  respect,    Yery  few  instances  have  arisen 
"  of  anybody  in  connexion  with  friendly  societies  applying  for  parish  relief." 
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173. .  The  question  has  been  fully  argued  by  Mr.  Steele  in  his  evidence  as  to  the  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  Miners'  Relief  rund,which  allows  an  old  age  benefit  of  4s.  a  week. 
He  has  complained,  generally,  that  guardians  declined  to  supplement  this  allowance,  but 
it  appeared  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  members  have  not  applied,  and  that  in 
about  half  the  remainder  assistance  from  the  poor  rate  was  allowed.    Mr.  Steele's 
evidence  illustrates  remarkably  the   difficulties  of  the  question :  he  considers  the 
allowance  of  4s.  made  by  the  relief  fund  inadequate  for  maintenance,  and  has  made 
various  proposals  for  its  supplementation  by  levies  from  mineral  owners  and  others, 
and  also,  recognising  the  hardship  that  a  general  rate  subsidy  might  cause  to  poor 
ratepayers,  by  a  differential  rate.    In  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  some  would 
desire  that  benefit  funds  should  be  supplemented  from  the  rates,  we  may  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Orompton,  who  has  cited  the  case  of  an  old  man  living  with  a  Bon 
and  receiving  a  superannuation  allowance  of  9s.  a  week  from  his  trade  union,  as  one  in 
which  outdoor  relief  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  given. 

174.  We  feel  strongly  the  grave  difficulties  which  would  attend  any  general  rate 
supplementation  of  an  inadequate  benefit  fund,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  would 
prove  most  injurious  to  the  general  progress  of  thrift  by  encouraging  partial  and 
inadequate  provision.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  again  point  out  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
guardians  in  all  cases  to  give  relief  in  some  form  which  will  fully  meet  the  destitution 

Owen,  283.  of  applicants.  We  have  been  told  by  Sir  Hugh  Owen  that  it  is  most  exceptional  to 
require  a  man  who  has  secured  a  pension  for  himself,  and  is  otherwise  suitable  for  out- 
door relief,  to  go  into  the  workhouse ;  and  we  think  that  only  if  there  is  danger  of  a 
widespread  pauperism  would  guardians  be  justified  in  refusing  such  out  relief  as  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  measure  of  destitution  to  a  member  of  a  benefit  society  partially 
destitute,  who  satisfies  otherwise  the  conditions  under  which  out  relief  is  given  in  the 
union. 

175.  Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  boards  of  guardians  have  very  usually  exercised 
a  discretion  in  not  taking  fully  into  account  the  sums  received  by  any  applicant  for 
relief  from  a  friendly  society  ;  but  they  have  done  so  without  strict  legal  authority. 
During  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  however,  a  statute  has  been  passed,  entitled  the  Out- 
door Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act,  1894,  by  which  the  Legislature  has  given  full 
recognition  to  the  practice.  That  statute  enacts  that  "it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  board 
"  of  guardians,  if  they  think  fit,  to  grant  relief  out  of  the  poor  rates  to  any  person 
"  otherwise  entitled  to  such  relief,  notwithstanding  that  the  said  person  shall,  by 
'*  reason  of  his  membership  of  a  friendly  society,  be  in  receipt  of  any  sum,  and  that  in 
"  estimating  the  amount  of  the  relief  that  shall  be  granted  to  such  person  being  a 
"  member  of  a  friendly  society  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  board 
"  of  guardians  whether  they  will  or  will  not  take  into  consideration  the  amount  which 
"  may  be  received  by  him  from  such  friendly  society." 


WORK  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  GUARDIANS. 

176.  In  concluding  our  observations  on  the  Poor  Law,  we  think  it  right  to  add  a 
few  words  as  to  the  work  and  responsibility  of  guardians  generally.    We  have  noted  with 

Knollys,  satisfaction  the  expression  in  Mr.  Knollys'  evidence  of  his  "  very  strong  appreciation  of 
1143.  "  the  great  care  and  of  the  time  and  trouble  which  boards  of  guardiaus  generally 

"  give  to  the  very  responsible  duties  that  are  put  upon  them.  I  think,"  he  says, 
"  that  they  give  the  most  careful  consideration  to  all  questions  affecting  the  welfare 
"  of  the  poor,  and  in  stating  that  I  believe  I  am  stating  what  is  the  decided  opinion 
"  of  all  my  brother  inspectors  who  have  had  to  do  with  boards  of  guardians  throughout 
"  the  country."  And  we  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  evidence 
we  have  heard  from  members  of  boards  of  guardians,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  has 
impressed  us,  on  the  whole,  with  a  sense  of  their  single-mindedness  and  regard  for  the 
interests  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care. 

177.  We  repeat,  before  passing  from  this  part  of  our  subject,  that  the  best  hope  for 
the  future  rests  upon  the  wise  exercise  by  guardians  of  the  discretion  c:ommitted  to 
them 
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B.~PROVISION  FOR  OLD  AGE  INDEPENDENTLY  OF  THE 

POOR  LAW. 

178=  In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  examined  the  provision  made  by  the  Poor 
Law  for  those  persons  whose  destitution  arises  from  incapacity  to  work  resulting 
from  old  age ;  and  we  have  expressed  our  general  approval  of  the  existing  system, 
while  indicating  directions  in  which  we  think  improvements  are  desirable  and  practicable 
in  the  administration  both  of  indoor  and  out-door  relief. 

179.  In  proceeding  to  discuss  the  second  question  referred  to  us,  viz.,  whether  any 
other  assistance  than  that  given  by  the  Poor  Law  could  be  afforded  in  such  cases,  we 
propose  to  consider  (1)  the  extent  to  which  assistance  for  the  destitute  aged  is  available 
from  charity,  endowed  or  private,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  holding  a  middle 
position  between  public  aid  and  independent  effort,  (2)  the  various  modes  in  which 
provision  for  old  age  can  be,  and  is  being  made  by  the  poor  themselves,  either  by 
subscription  to  friendly  societies  and  superannuation  funds,  or  by  insurance  and 
saving  in  other  forms  ;  and  (3)  the  schemes  for  state  assistance  independently  of 
Poor  Law  relief  which  have  been  submitted  to  our  notice. 


L— CHARITY. 

(a.)  ENDOWED  CHAHITY. 

180.  We  have  received  from  Sir  Henry  Longley,  the  Chief  Charity  Commis-  Longley. 
sioner,  a  full  and  valuable  statement  as  to  the  extent  of  endowed  charities,  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  applicable,  the  abuses  which  are  found  in  some  cases  to  be 
connected  with  their  administration,  especially  in  the  form  of  doles,  and  the  powers 
for  dealing  with  them  which  are  possessed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  We  do  not 
think  it  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  to  discuss  this  subject  in  detail,  but  we  may 
briefly  summarise  a  few  of  the  more  important  facts  which  bear  upon  the  question 
with  which  we  are  concerned. 

18  L  Sir  Henry  Longley  has  told  us  that,  according  to  the  Digest  prepared  some  20  7^53-7. 
years  ago,  the  amount  of  endowed  charities  annually  applicable  to  almshouses  and  pensions 
was  about  550,OOOL,  and  the  amount  applicable  to  doles  and  general  uses  of  the  poor 
about  365,000L ;  and  that  the  former  amount  has  since  considerably  increased,  partly 
owing  to  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  dole  charities  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer.  8260-2. 

.182.  The  almshouses  are  for  various  clasises  of  persons,  and  so  far  as  they  are  esta- 
blished or  controlled  by  schemes  of  the  Commissioners  are  always  accompanied  by  7654-6,  63. 
pensions  and  provisions  for  proper  superintendence.  But  pensions  are  often  given 
without  almshouses,  as  is  instanced  in  the  Fulham  and  Hammersmith  scheme,  by  which  '^'^2-50. 
large  dole  charities  have  been  applied,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
and  the  District  Labour  Council,  to  pensions  for  poor  persons  of  good  character  "  who 
"  from  age,  ill-health,  accident,  or  infirmity,  shall  be  unable  to  maintain  themselves  ' 
"  by  their  own  exertions."  The  applicants  receive  a  minimum  pension  of  5s.  a  week 
and  a  maximum  of  lOs.  They  must  not  have  received  Poor  Law  relief  for  five  years 
(though  this  condition  is  waived  for  the  first  five  years  after  the  scheme  comes  into 
operation)  ;  and  the  pensions  are  to  be  awarded — "  (1.)  After  a  full  investigation  of 
"  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  such  investigation  resulting  in 
"  proof  that  he  or  she  has  shown  reasonable  providence,  and  that  the  applicants  have 
"  no  relations  able  and  liable  to  support  them.  (2.)  Preference  to  be  given,  where 
claims  are  equal,  to  those  longest  resident  in  the  parish  concerned.  For  the  purposes 
"  of  this  clause  the  trustees  may  avail  themselves  of  the  agency  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
"  sation  Society,  or  other  like  agency."  We  have  referred  in  some  detail  to  thia 
scheme  as  showing  the  principles  on  which  it  is  considered  dole  charities  can  be  moso 
usefully  converted  to  better  uses. 

183.  The  value  of  the  application  of  endowed  charities  for  the  provision  of  pensions  731 1. 
— with  or  without  almshouses — for  the  class  of  poor  (frequently  described  in  the 
instruments  by  "which  charities  have  been  founded  as  "  second  poor  ")  indicated  in  llie 
above  scheme  is  fully  recognised  by  Sir  H.  Longley  :  "I  should  think,"  he  says, 
"  there  could  not  be  a  better  application  of  the  money  than  to  keep  from  the  work- 
"  house  those  in  whose  case  the  application  of  the  workhouse  test  would  be  an  unde- 
"  served  hardship." 
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]  84.  The  second  class  of  endowed  charities  which  concern  us  are  those  known  as 
"  dole  "  charities,  gifts  in  money  and  kind,  which  Sir  H.  Longley  says  mav  be  f airlv 
described  as  "intermittent  and  precarious  payments."  These  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
less  extensive  than  those  for  almshouses  and  pensions,  and  they  are  unfortunately,  as 
is  abundantly  shown  by  Sir  H.  Longley  and  the  eminent  authoribies  whom  he  cites,  and 
by  the  local  evidence  as  to  Bristol  and  Shoreditch  which  we  have  had  from  Miss  Clifford 
and  Mr.  Cox,  on  the  whole  most  unsatisfactory,  both  in  their  administration  and  effects. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes  to  illustrate  this  judgment  by  reference 
to  the  three  parishes  Sir  H.  Longley  mentioned,  in  which  half  the  population  received 
small  money  grants  averaging  from  2s.  to  2<i.  in  the  year,  while  in  another  instance 
"  the  crier  had  to  be  sent  round  to  collect  people  to  receive  the  doles  :''  and  to  quote 
the  following  passage  which  he  read  to  us  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners : — "  During  recent  years  there  have  been  many  reports  of  Royal  Commissions 
"  and  Committees  on  the  effect  of  many  of  these  charities  upon  the  condition  of  the 
"  poor.  The  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1832,  the  Popular  Education  Commission  of 
"  1881,  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of  1866-67,  the  City  of  London  Parochial 
"  Charities  Commission  of  1881,  have  all  pointed  out  in  strong  terms  the  mischievous 
"  effect  of  large  numbers  of  such  charities.  They  show  that  distribution  of  doles  of 
"  money  or  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing  among  the  poor  are  most  injurious,  under- 
"  mining  their  independence,  destro}*ing  their  motives  for  thrift,  and  tending  therefore 
"  to  pauperise  the  class  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended." 

185.  In  some  cases,  where  the  doles  are  given  in  kind  once  or  twice  a  year,  for 
example  at  Christmas,  and  are  not  large  enough  to  pauperise,  we  think  there  may  be 
something  to  be  said  for  their  continuance  for  the  sake  of  any  little  festivity,  as  it  has 
been  put,  which  may  be  connected  with  their  distribution ;  though  Sir  H.  Longley  urges 
that  such  gifts  are  better  left  to  private  charity,  and  that  endowments  would  be  much 
better  concentrated  on  old  age  and  sickness.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  evidence  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  distribution  of  doles  leads  in  most  cases  to  the  same  evils  as  out- 
relief  or  private  charity  indiscriminately  given,  and  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
dole  charities  should  as  far  as  possible  be  converted  to  other  purposes,  especially  to 
pensions :  and,  we  may  add,  the  provision  of  nursing  for  the  sick. 

186.  The  conversion  of  doles  is  of  course  not  likely  to  be  popular  with  the 
actual  recipients  ;  nor  is  it  popular  in  some  cases  with  trustees ;  but  it  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  a  large  extent,  and  as  Sir  H.  Longley 
tells  us  the  general  opposition  to  reform,  though  still  very  strong,  is  being  shaken  by 
an  awakened  sense  of  the  mischief  of  some  of  the  older  forms  of  applying  these  funds. 
That  opposition  was  and  is  chiefly  due  to  the  application  of  doles  to  secondary  educa- 
tion, from  a  feeling  that  the  money  was  being  taken  away  from  the  very  poor,  and 
applied  to  another  class  than  the  poor ;  but  this  objection  will  not  apply  to  the 
provision  of  pensions  under  schemes  such  as  that  for  the  Fulham  and  Hammersmith 
charities  and  others  of  the  same  class. 

187.  But  although  they  are  able  to  do  much,  the  Charity  Commissioners  need,  we 
are  told,  wider  powers  for  dealing  with  doles.  Such  are  (1)  the  same  power  to  deal 
with  chanties  with  incomes  exceeding  501.  a  year  as  they  possess  for  dealing  with 
smaller  ones ;  (2)  further  powers  for  extending  the  area  to  which  any  charity  is  appli- 
cable, and  for  amalgamating  charities  when  co-existent  in  the  same  area ;  and  (3)  a 
general  pov/er  of  summary  conversion  of  doles  to  other  uses,  e.g.,  pensions,  without 
reference  to  the  cy-pres  doctrine,  such  as  that  given  with  regard  to  education  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act.  These  powers  should,  we  think,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners,  subject  to  proper  safeguards.  As  regards  the  conversion  of  doles  to 
pensions.  Sir  H.  Longley  had  said : — "  I  think  it  would  be  important,  with  the  view  of 
"  solving,  if  it  is  to  be  solved  in  this  way,  the  question  which  the  Commission  have 
"  before  them,  that  there  should  be  some  general  statutory  direction  for  the  purpose  ; 

and  I  should  say  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  rely  upon  schemes  being  made  in 
"  the  case  of  individual  charities ;  there  must  be  some  general  indication  of  the  mind 
of  Parliament." 


188.  We  attach  much  importance  to  the  extended  application  of  endowed  charities 
for  almshouses  and  pensions  for  the  deserving  aged  poor,  and  we  feel  that  there 
would  be  much  advantage  in  legislation  of  the  nature  above  suggested.  The  combi- 
nation of  charities  to  be  used  for  pension  purposes  and  their  more  even  distribution 
a,nd  discriminate  management  appear   to  us  matters  especially  needing  attention. 
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In  some  Dlaoes,  as  for  example  Bristol,  Coventry,  Lichfielcl,  and  Salisbury,  we  have  seen 

tliat  there  are  large  masses  of  charities,  with  which  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  deal, 

but  which,  if  properly  distributed,  might  be  of  the  greatest  value.    Miss  Clifford,  in  her  CliffoKl,6206 

valuable  evidence  as  to  Bristol  and  its  charities,  has  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  so  little 

care  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  recipients: — "  The  clergy,"  she  says,  ''take  great  j^^f^^' 

"  pains  to  find  out  cases,  but  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  putting  their  cases  before  Clifford  6208 

"  any  impartial  committee  or  tribunal,  they  have  but  a  small  chance  of  getting  a  shar»  -9. 

*'  of  what  is  going  in  the  city  "...    The  distributors  "  prefer  to  give  to  their  own 

"  friends  -  .  .    The  Charity  Organisation  Society  recommends  cases  which  it  has 

"  examined  thoroughly,  but  there  is  really  no  chance  for  those  cases,  I  am  afraid,  any 

"  more  than  any  other  cases."   And  again,  as  to  the  area  of  the  charities,  she  remarks,  6216. 

"  I  feel  that  the  great  inequality  of  distribution  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  town.  You 

"  see  an  immense  number  of  these  benefactions  go  to  the  ancient  city,  and  a  large 

"  portion  of  the  poverty  of  the  town  extends  very  much  beyond  the  city  bounds,  and 

"  I  feel  that  if  the  benefactions  were  properly  equalised  there  would  be  very  much 

"  greater  advantage." 

189.  Before  passing  from  the  question  of  endowed  charities  we  would  specially  note 
one  or  two  of  Sir  H.  Longley's  remarks  on  the  subject,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  apply 

also  in  the  main  to  charity  in  other  forms.    First,  he  says,  "  I  think  it  lies  at  the  Longley, 
"  foundation  of  the  administration  of  all  endowed  charity  that  no  individual  has  the 
"  right  to  anything  ;  the  foundation  of  every  benefit  is  the  discretion  of  the  trustees." 
Secondly,  with  reference  to  the  receipt  of  money  from  endowed  charity  (of  which  the 
rescue  of  the  poor  from  pauperism  is  often  the  expressed  object)  by  persons  who  are 
also  receiving  parish  relief,  he  says,  "  I  think  it  is  highly  undesirable,  and  I  very  7692. 
"  much  question  its  legality."    Thirdly,  he  refers  to  the  advantages  which  would  7712-7. 
result  from  co-operation  between  trustees  of  endowed  charities  and  boards  of  guardians 
on  the  one  hand,  and  bodies  which  distribute  voluntary  charity  on  the  other,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Fulham  and  Hammersmith  scheme ;  and  lastly,  in  dwelling  on  the  8320-25. 
value  of  organised  charity  in  connexion  with  a  strict  Poor  Law  administration,  he 
says,  "I  think  the  endowed  charities  so  organised  and  directed  "  (by  legislative  action) 
"  would  have  a  very  important  effect  in  leading  the  way  in  the  organisation  of  private 
"  charity." 

190.  And  we  would  make  two  concluding  recommendations : — 

(1.)  That  some  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  City  of  London  Parochial  Charities  7700,7730, 
should  be  made  applicable  bo  pensions  in  parts  of  London  in  which  such  endow-  7770. 
ments  do  not  prevail,  on  terms  similar  to  those  described  by  Sir  Henry  Longley 
as  contained  in  the  scheme  for  the  charities  of  Dr.  Edwards  and  Bishop  King,  in 
the  parishes  of  Eulham  and  Hammersmith. 

(2.)  That  boards  of  guardians  should  be  furnished  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  7723-7, 
with  copies  of  new  schemes,  and  with  the  new  series  of  reports  on  local  endowed  83l5-2.'>. 
charities  as  they  are  issued  by  the  Commissioners  from  time  to  time  under  the  -^^^7>  1866. 
Charity  Inquiry  Expenses  Act,  1892.    This  would  greatly  facilitate  the  co-opera- 
tion between  the  boards  of  guardians  and  the  endowed  charities,  which  is,  in  our 
opinion,  very  desirable.    And  we  think  that  the  publication  of  an  annual  report, 
when  practicable,  by  the  trustees  of  endowed  charities  would  also  be  of  service  for 
this  purpose. 

(6.)  CHARITY  OTHER  THAN  ENDOWED. 

191.  As  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  part  of  this  report  which  relates 
more  directly  to  the  Poor  Law,  we  attach  great  value  to  the  agency  of  organised 
and  individual  charity  (especially  if  co-operating  with  the  poor  law  authorities)  ia  cases 
of  special  hardship  and  desert  among  the  destitute  aged  poor.  We  have  had  detailed 
evidence  as  to  the  success  which  attends  the  efforts  of  well-directed  organised  charity 

in  some  of  the  poorest  London  unions :  from  Mr.  Gardiner  as  to  St.  Saviour's,  Mr.  Gai-diner, 
Vallance  as  to  Whitechapel,  and  Mr.  Mackay  as  to  St.  Greorge  in  the  East.    Mr.  Phelps  4054-5, 
has  given  us  similar  evidence  as  to  Oxford;  and  Mr.  Bury  and  Mr.  McDougall  have  v^f~^' 
shown  that  a  large  field  may  be  covered  by  comparatively  small  amounts  of  private  2498^-9^' 
charity  if  administered  with  personal  care — in  the  one  case  in  a  rural  union,  in  McDougall, 
the  other  in  the  city  of  Manchester.  5039-46. 

192.  The_  system  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension 
Committee  in  the  East  of  London  as  regards  the  class  to  which  our  inquiry  relates  has 

been  discussed  at  length  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Vallance  and  Mr.  Mackay,  who  have  o«f°^^ 
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told  ns  of  tLe  close  co-operation  of  the  societies  with  the  poor  law  and  the  clergy  in  their 
unions,  and  have  given  ns  pfirticulars  of  the  extent  and  amount  of  their  pensions  and  their 
procedure  as  to  inquiry,  supervision,  and  general  help  and  sympathy  for  the  recipients.  In 
both  these  unions  the  relieving  officers  are  in  close  communication  with  the  societies,  and 
send  to  them  deserving  cases,  and  in  both  it  is  claimed  that  distress  is  adequately  met. 

193.  "We  desire  to  indicate  one  or  two  special  features  of  organised  or  efficient  indi- 
vidual charity  which  have  been  prominently  brought  before  us.  The  first  is  the  com.para- 
tively  small  importance  of  the  actual  money  assistance  as  compared  with  tbo  personal  help 
and  sympathy  given.  The  minute  personal  care  exercised  by  such  agencies  as  we  have 
named  has  been  abundantl}^  shown  ;  as  illustrating  the  value  attached  to  it  we  may 
quote  Mr.  Vallance,  who  says,  "  The  work  that  has  been  done  for  the  poor  has 
"  been  not  simply  taking  the  place  of  the  poor  law  and  giving  5s.  out  of  private 
"  funds,  instead  of  giving  5s.  out  of  the  poor  law,  but  it  has  been  largely  the  work 
"  of  bringing  parents  and  children  together,  of  evoking  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
"  late  employers,  of  making  friends,  finding  friends  for  the  poor."  Mr.  Gardiner 
says,  "  Charity  pensions  are  quite  on  a  different  footing,  at  any  rate  in  the  case 
"  of  pensions  provided  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,    They  are  always  taken 

every  week  to  the  old  people  by  some  lady  visitor.  She  will  have  three,  four, 
"  or  five  pensioners  on  her  list,  and  she  will  visit  them  in  a  friendly  way,  taking 
"  them  in  the  summer  time  flowers,  and  in  the  winter  time  little  comforts,  which,  of 
"  course,  they  could  never  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  poor  law  official.  ,  .  .  Those  visits 
"  brighten  their  lives  very  much,  and  they  are  very  good  for  the  visitor  who  pays 
"  the  visit  as  well  as  for  the  poor  person  who  receives  it."  Mr.  McDougall,  referring 
to  his  private  fund  at  Manchester,  tells  us,  "  In  the  first  instance,  I  generally  give 

them  the  money  for  a  few  weeka,  simply  give  it  to  them  without  asking  very  much 
"  imtil  we  become  friends.  I  never  put  them  into  my  books  until  three  or  four  weeks 
"  have  elapsed,  and  by  that  time  I  get  friendly  with  them,  and  then  I  do  think  I  get 
"  fairly  accurate  statements."  And  Professor  Marshall,  speaking  generally,  says, 
"  We  are  learning  every  day,  more  and  more,  that  it  is  not  the  money  that  is  given  in 
"  charity,  so  much  as  the  work,  by  which  real  good  is  done." 

194.  Secondly,  the  value  of  co-operation  with  the  poor  law  authorities  is  recognised 
as  most  desirable,  whatever  be  the  method  of  poor  law  administration.  Mr.  Fuller  has 
shown  its  importance  in  Paddington,  where  out-door  relief  is  given  in  certain  cases, 
and  has  told  us  that  he  wrote  for  information  to  30  or  40  carefully-managed  unions  of 
all  kinds,  and  "  was  answered  in  virtually  the  same  way  by  all — that  they  had  been 
"  able  to  do  very  much  good  through  co-operating  with  charity,  and  that  without  that 
"  co-operation  they  could  not  have  been  so  successful."  He  has.  at  the  same  time, 
pointed  out  the  need  of  absolute  separation  between  the  cases  dealt  with  by  the  poor 
law  and  those  taken  by  charity,  and  other  witnesses  have  illustrated  the  danger  of  over- 
lapping assistance  in  tbe  same  case  from  both  sources. 

195.  Thirdly,  the  absence  of  a  feeling  of  "  right  "  to  assistance  from  charitable  pension 
funds  has  been  mentioned  as  specially  conducive  to  their  success.  "  The  poor  people," 
says  Mr.  Mackay,  "  think  they  have  a  legal  right  to  any  rate-supplied  out-door  relief, 
"  and  they  go  in  great  numbers  to  the  guardians  to  ask  for  it,  and  I  think  it  is  almost 
"  impossible  for  the  guardians  to  discriminate  ;  but  where  that  part  of  relief  is  trans- 
"  ferred  to  a  voluntary  agency,  the  people  then  do  not  regard  it  as  a  right,  and  they  are 
"  extremely  moderate  in  the  way  in  which  they  press  their  claims.  That  is  the 
"  secret  of  our  success  "  This  honourable  reluctance  of  the  better  class  of  poor  to 
impose  on  charitable  agencies  is,  we  think,  a  feature  of  great  importance,  and  needs 
special  consideration  in  connexion  with  any  proposal  for  the  quasi-municipalisation  of 
charity  such  as  that  which  we  shall  presently  discuss. 

196.  The  work  of  charity  is  of  the  greatest  value,  not  merely  in  dealing  with  the 
most  deserving  of  thos'^  who  apply  for  poor  law  relief,  but  also  in  helping  those  who 
are  willing  to  endure  gi"eat  privation  rather  than  ask  for  such  relief.  Mr.  McDougall, 
in  his  interesting  account  of  his  work  in  Manchester,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  has  told  us  that  "  there  are  not  many  such  cases,  but  there  are  some  :  "  and 
that  he  finds  only  about  100  cases  in  all  in  that  city  which  satisfy  the  conditions  for 
aid  from  his  private  fund.  As  regards  those  cases  he  says,  "  most  would  havb  been 
"  compelled  to  go  to  the  guardians  after  a  while  if  I  had  not  helped  them.  It  was  a 
"  matter  of  time,  but  there  was  a  great  disinclination  to  go  to  the  guardians."  He  tells 
us  that  the  people  aided  by  him  keep  up  their  self-respect  much  better  than  if  they  went 
on  the  rates;  and  he  says,     The  great  comfort  to  them  is  that  they  are  sure  of  getting 
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"  thiri  rnonoy,  and  that  they  have  not  to  go  find  apply  for  it  afresh  ;  that  it  comes  to 
"  thsni,  and  that  nobody  about  the  neighbonrhood  knows  of  it."  Personal  intercourse, 
in  these  cases,  avoids  such  abuses  as  the  continuance  of  relief  after  it  has  ceased  to 
be  necessary, 

197.  The  help  which  can  be  given  by  good  relieving  officers  in  finding  out  suitable 
cases  for  private  charity  is,  as  Mr,  McDougall  shows,  not  limited  to  the  case  of 
applicants  for  poor  law  relief ,  "Most  of  the  cases  I  have,"  he  tells  us,  "come  from 
"  relieving  officers,  not  always  persons  who  have  applied,  but  persons  whom 
"  they  have  heard  of.  As  they  have  gone  about  making  their  inquiries  they  hear 
"  of  these  persons." 

198.  It  has  been  said  that  charity  is  equally  pauperising  with  assistance  from  the 
rates ;  that  it  encourages  hypocrisy  in  the  recipients ;  and  that  it  throws  an  unfair 
burden  on  the  charitable  minority.  We  have,  however,  already  indicated  what  appear 
to  us  essential  points  of  difference  between  charity  and  Poor-Law  relief ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  the  advantage  of  charitable  work  is  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  expenditure, 
which  need  not  be  considerable.  Nor  do  we  think  that  hypocrisy  would  be  encouraged 
if  the  charity  were  carefully  and  conscientiously  administered,  a  condition  which  is 
certainly  indispensable  to  success, 

199.  Professor  Marshall,  while  recognising  very  fully  the  value  of  the  work  of 
orp-anised  charitable  bodies,  especially  in  co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law,  is  of  opinion 
that  they  are  at  present  inadequate  and  not  sufficiently  representative  of  the  working 
classes :'"  They  have  taken  upon  themselves,"  he  says,  "  one  of  the  most  important 
"  functions  that  the  State  can  have,  and  yet  they  belong  to  the  old  world  in  this 
"  way,  that  their  basis  consists  exclusively  of  those  people  who  used  to  be  the  govern- 
"  ing  classes,  but  who  are  not  the  governing  classes  now."  He  has  accordingly  proposed 
a  detailed  scheme  under  which  charity  organisation  societies  would  be  established, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  every  town  on  a  semi-State  footing  ;  they  would  be  in  close  official 
relations  with  the  board  of  guardians,  and  would  nominate  one-fifth  of  its  members ; 
in  turn  the  guardians  or  some  other  public  body  would  nominate  one-fifth  of  the 
members  of  the  society  who  would  be  working  men ;  the  society  would  be  certified 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  would  be  given  control  of  all  local  endowed 
charities,  and  the  power  of  requiring  "  that  every  person  who  gives  charity  not  out  of 
"  his  own  pocket,  but  as  a  middleman,  should  send  to  a  central  office  an  exact  state- 
"  ment  of  what  relief  he  gives."  Cases  requiring  public  assistance  would  be  first  in- 
vestigated by  the  society,  and  would  then  be  sorted  in  three  classes :  of  these  the 
best  would  be  dealt  with  preferentially,  and  tlie  worst  strictly,  by  the  guardians, 
while  the  middle  class  of  exceptional  cases  would  be  met  from  tlie  funds  of  the 
society.  Existing  societies  would  not  be  compelled  to  accept  these  conditions, 
but,  if  any  decline,  "  I  should  hope,"  he  says,  "  that  another  society  would 
"  be  founded,  and  that  the  old  society  would  dwindle.  I  think  the  tendency  of  public 
"  sentiment  would  certainly  bring  that  result  about  very  quickly." 

200.  We  feel  some  doubt  how  far  any  comment  on  this  scheme  comes  within 
the  scope  of  our  reference,  but  we  may  remark  that  the  assumption  on  which  ii 
proceeds,  that  the  administration  of  charity  in  supplementation  of  the  Poor  Law  is 
properly  a  function  of  the  State,  is  not  one  generally  accepted,  nor  is  it  one  with 
which  we  are  disposed  to  concur.  In  the  Elberfeld  system,  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  that  advocated  by  Professor  Marshall,  and  which  he  has  said  would  seem  to 
him  preferable  if  the  charity  organisation  societies  were  not  already  in  possession, 
the  funds  distributed  by  the  municipal  almoners  are  raised  by  taxation  of  various 
kinds,  and  are  not  supplied  from  private  sources.  The  proposal  that  all  gifts  of  private 
charity  not  directly  distributed  by  the  donors  should  be  reported  to  an  office  seems 
to  us  to  involve  an  interference  with  individual  action  not  likely  to  be  found  practi- 
cable, for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  it  would  extinguish  donations, 

201.  Those  who  have  most  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  the  co-operation  of 
charity  with  Poor  Law  have  equally  urged  the  importance  of  its  being  unofficial 
and  voluntary.  "  The  charity,"  says  Mr.  Davy,  "  which  depends  on  the  action  of 
"  the  private  individual,  and  for  which  the  private  individual  is  solely  responsible, 
"  seems  to  me  to  difier  toto  coelo  from  State  aid,"  Canon  Bury  bas  said  that  he  would 
be  strongly  opposed  to  any  municipal  scheme  of  charity,  and  that  "  only  the  charity 
"  that  is  private  is  charity,"  Mr,  Fuller,  Mr.  Mackay,  and  Mr.  Vallance  have  spoken  Fuller,  2458 
to  the  same  efiect,  the  latter  saying  that  "  in  the  interests  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  Mackay, 

"  the  community,  the  present  [voluntary]  system  is  the  better ;"  and  Mr.  Phelps,  9871-2. 
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whose  experience  is  in  a  University  town,  thinks  it  "  very  much  better,  from  the 
"  point  of  view  of  administration,  that  a  committee  like  ours  should  not  be  hampered 
"  by  any  relation  to  constituted  authorities.''  It  is  ,  true  that  Professor  Marshall's 
scheme  does  not  suggest  a  direct  State  subsidy  of  charity  ;  but  the  proposal  that  a 
local  body  such  as  the  scheme  contemplates  should  be  given  the  administration  of 
available  endowed  charities  in  return  for  accepting  the  control  indicated  would  cer- 
tainly, we  think,  give  the  appearance  of  a  subsidy,  and  would  cause  any  such  body  to  be 
regarded  by  the  poor  as  a  sort  of  secondary  Poor  Law  agency  giving  State  assistance^ 

uO'.i 
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202.  Professor  Marshall  prefers  to  bureaucratic  organisation  the  independpni 
work  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  "  when  that  can  be  carried  out  without 
"  excluding  the  working  classes  from  their  fair  share  in  the  work  and  responsi- 
"  bility."  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tone  of  his  evidence  that  he  considers 
that  they  are  practically  at  present  excluded ;  but  Miss  Hill  has  given  us  evidence 
which  goes  far  to  show  that  this  exclusion  is  self-imposed.  "  One  of  my  sisters,"  she 
says,  "who  knows  a  great  many  working  men  of  afar  higher  class  than  I  know,  is 
"  dreadfully  disappointed  with  their  hanging  back  from  the  Charity  Organisation 
"  Society ;  they  are  always  telling  her  how  much  they  know  about  the  applicants ; 
"  but  they  will  not  co-operate  ;  she  cannot  get  them  to  do  it ;  she  tries.  .  .  . 
"  The  great  eflPort  has  been  to  get  them  on  the  committee,  they  would  be  welcomed 
"  and  hailed  on  the  committees,  and  I  think  they  may  join  in  time." 


203.  That  working  men  sometimes  do  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of 
charitable  societies  is  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Allen's  account  of  the  West  Birmingham 
16,667-71.     Relief  Fund.    He  tells  us  that  this  fund  has  been  in  existence  about  two  years,  and  is 
16,745-50.    intended  to  relieve  cases  of  temporary  distress ;  that  it  is  maintained  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  managed  by  working  men,  who  make  inquiries  rather  of  employers 
and  neighbours  than  of  the  applicant  himself  ;  that  it  has  met  with  remarkable  success 
in  the  avoidance  of  imposture  ;  and  that  very  small  funds  have  been  found  sufficient  for 
*  doing  a  ^  ery  large  amount  of  good. 
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204.  We  have  heard  with  pleasure  the  evidence  given  of  the  devoted  work  of 
the  London  and  of  other  societies,  and  the  great  development  of  the  interest  in 
work  among  the  poor  on  which  their  success  depends.  We  look  forward  with 
hope  to  a  general  growth  in  urban  districts  of  such  organisations,  the  value  of 
whose  work  in  meeting  cases  of  special  desert  and  in  generally  helping  and  brighten- 
ing the  lives  of  the  poor  cannot  be  exaggerated.  In  rural  districts  organisation  is 
much  more  difficult,  but  owing  to  the  greater  extent  to  which  people  know  their 
neighbours  it  is  there  far  easier  for  individual  eflfort  to  take  its  place. 
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205.  We  cannot  leave  the  question  of  charity  without  a  few  words  on  the 
evils  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  referred  to  specially  by  Miss  Hill.  "  I  go 
"  down  into  the  country,"  she  says,  "  and  I  find  that  the  people  with  half  the 
"  wages  of  the  Londoners  have  linen,  they  have  crockery,  they  have  furniture,  they 
"  have  tools — they  have,  many  of  them,  almost  eyerything  for  domestic  comfort.  I 
"  come  straight  up  to  London,  where  the  wages  are  double,  and  I  may  go  from  end  to 
"  end  of  a  poor  street,  and  I  hardly  find  an  atom  of  furniture  ;  there  is  no  linen ;  if 
"  people  die  there  is  nothing  to  wrap  them  in ;  there  is  no  crockery,  you  could  not  get 
"  a  hammer,  hardly  a  thimble,  from  end  to  end  of  the  street  ...  I  attribute  it 
"  very  much  to  the  chance  charities  of  London."  And,  after  giving  a  case  in  point, 
she  continues  :  "  These  people  never  feel  that  they  should  rely  on  themselves,  and  the 

more  miserable  they  look,  the  more  they  get  help."  And  once  more,  "  I  have 
"  known  50  cases — more  than  that  a  great  many — where  charity  is  deterred  because 
"  people  have  a  tidy  home.  It  is  extraordinary  how  much  the  charity  goes  to  the 
"  drunken,  dirty,  miserable  home,  and  how  it  passes  over  the  tidy  one,  but  that  is  the 
"  fault  of  the  charitable."  Mr.  Gardiner's  description  of  the  woman  who  was  re- 
ceiving aid  from  five  separate  religious  organisations  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
reckless  and  inadequate  way  in  which  even  regular  help  is  sometimes  given.  As 
Mr.  McDougall  has  illustrated,  private  charity  can  be  given  with  discrimination  by 
individuals  even  in  a  large  town  ;  but  there  can  be  nothing  more  certain  than  that  gifts 
to  persons  whose  only  qualifications  are  squalor  and  a  tale  of  distress,  with  no  genuirje 
investigation  or  following  supervision,  are  productive  of  unmixed  evil. 


TI.  PRO VISIO]Nr' MADE  fey  THE  WORKING-CLASSES 

THEMSELVES. 

(a.)  FRIENDLY  AND  OTHER  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

206.  We  have  received  detailed  and  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  great  work  of 
friendly  societies  and  other  similar  bodies  in  inducing  the  working  classes  to  make  pro- 
vision for  sickness,  and  also,  though  as  yet  for  the  most  part  indirectly  and  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  for  old  age.    Mr.  Brabrook,  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  Brabrook. 
and  Mr.    Sutbon,    Actuary    to    the  Friendly    Societies'    Office,  have    given   us  Sutton, 
statistics  showing  the  large  number  of  members  of  friendly  societies  of  various  kinds, 
with  much  information  as  to  the  classes  into  which  the  societies  are  divided,  the 
financial  and  actuarial  position  of  those  which  are  registered,  and  the  extent  to  which  Brabrook, 
they  are  offering  old-age  provision.    They  have  also  drawn  our  special  attention  to 
the  conditions  and  general  wealth  of  juvenile  lodges,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  |2^845%'. 
might  be  utilised  in  enabling  their  members  to  provide  for  old  age  in  early  youth  at  a  ' 
very  moderate  outlay.    The  two  great  affiliated  orders,  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  have  been  specially  represented  before  us, 
the  one  by  their  Actuary,  Mr.  Watson,  and  the  other  by  their  Secretary,  Mr.  Stead.  Watson. 
We  have  also  received  evidence  as  to  several  other  individual  societies,  for  example,  the  Stead. 
Hearts  of  Oak,  the  Wiltshire  Friendly  Society,  and  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Society.  Hardy. 
In  particular  we  may  mention  the  Dunmow  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Hart  has  given  us  Methueni 
a  full  account.    This  rural  society,  consisting  of  agricultural  labourers,  has  existed  ^^1.^'^"^°"' 
over  50  years,  under  the  management  of  honorary  members,  and  it  provides,  inter  alia^ 
old-age  pensions,  and  is  on  a  thoroughly  self-supporting  basis.    The  progress  of 
building  societies  has  been  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Fatkin's  evidence  on  the  Leeds  Fatkin. 
Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society. 

207.  Statistics  as  to  the  superannuation  funds  provided  in  connexion  with  many 

trade  unions  have  been  laid  before  us  by  Mr.  Drummond,  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Drummond. 

Board  of  Trade,  with  more  detailed  particulars  as  to  the  fund  of  the  London  Society 

of  Compositors,  of  which  he  was  formerly  Secretary  ;  while  Mr.  Steele,  Secretary  to  Steele. 

the  Northumberland  and  Durham   Miners'  Permanent  Relief  Fund,  has  specially 

represented  to  us  the  position  of  that  fund  as  regards  its  old-age  provision,  and  has 

made  various  suggestions  as  to  its  proper  relations  to  the  Poor  Law,  to  the  State,  and 

to  owners  and  employers.    Special  information  on  other  trade  societies  has  also  been 

laid  before  us,  notably  by  Mr.  Crompton  and  Mr.  Jephcott,  as  to  the  Amalgamated  Crompton, 

Society  of  Engineers.  Jephcott. 

Friendly  Societies. 

208.  The  evidence  received  as  to  friendly  societies  has  been  of  much  value  to  us 
in  considering  the  opportunities  for  saving  presented  to  the  working  classes,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  avail  themselves  of  them.  As  is  shown  below,  the  growth  of 
these  societies  has  been  most  remarkable.  They  are  popular.  They  include  a  large 
section  of  the  industrial  and  labouring  classes.  They  are  usually  local  and  are  managed 
by  working  men,  while  such  societies  as  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  and  the 
Foresters  have  the  advantage  of  most  efficient  actuarial  advice.  So  far  as  there  is  a 
demand  for  better  methods  for  providing  against  the  wants  of  old  age,  such  societies 
are  on  many  grounds  organisations  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  We  propose  to 
summarise  the  main  points  that  have  come  to  our  notice,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  old-age  provision. 

209.  We  note  with  satisfaction  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  not  only  are  Brabrook, 
benefit  societies  largely  increasing  their  membership,  but  that  the  increase  is  on  the  lljU-t6-9. 
whole  greatest  in  the  more  soundly  managed  societies. 

210.  Mr.  Brabrook  tells  us  that  the  funds  of  friendly  societies  amount  to  over  11,028-40, 
23,000,000?.,  a  total  which,  he  adds,  is  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  sum  invested  in  11,265. 

(  industrial  societies  of  all  kinds  (including  building  societies  and  savings  banks)  with 
which  the  Friendly  Societies'  Office  deals.  The  numbers  in  registered  friendly  societies 
are  about  7,000,000,  nearly  2,000,000  of  whom  belong  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
Oddfellows  or  the  Foresters,  or  other  affiliated  Orders,  about  an  equal  number  to  local 
friendly  societies,  and  the  rest  to  "  collecting  societies  which  exist  merely  for  the  purpose 
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"  of  providing  burial  money,  and  consist  very  largely  of  infants  under  age."  The  num- 
ber of  members  in  unregistered  societies  is  not  known,  but  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  as 
large  as  that  in  those  registered.  Under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  registered 
societies  are  bound  to  make  quinquennial  valuations  and  annual  returns  to  the  Regis- 
trar's Office,  though  they  may  choose  their  own  valuers ;  and  in  return  they  receive  to 
a  limited  extent  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  supervision  of  his  Department,  which 
affords  in  case  of  emergency,  on  the  application  of  a  certain  number  of  members, 
protection  against  the  management.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  members  of 
societies  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  advantages  of  registration  under  the  Act, 
but  Mr.  Brabrook  does  not  think  compulsory  registration  would  be  desirable.  He 
says,  "  If  societies  will  not  come  to  be  registered,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
"  compel  them  to  come ;  the  proper  course  is  to  find  out  what  is  the  reason  for  whicli 
"  they  are  not  registered,  and  to  meet  it  in  the  best  way  possible."  And  later,  "  I 
*'  would  rather  await  the  gradual  wish  being  experienced  by  societies  that  they 
"  should  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  existing  Registration  Act  than  take  any  violent 
"  means  to  bring  them  under  it." 

211.  We  have  received  general  evidence  as  to  the  objection  of  friendly  societies  to 
any  extension  of  State  control,  but  we  note  that  the  large  Orders  are  recognising 
the  evil  of  unlimited  competition,  and  that  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  at 
their  recent  general  meeting  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  some  legislation  to 
"  prevent  societies  enrolling  members  by  promising  larger  benefits  than  the  contribu- 
"  tions  can  meet."  Mr.  Watson,  the  Actuary  of  the  Unity,  dwells  strongly  on  the 
evil,  but  he,  like  Mr.  Brabrook,  is  averse  from  any  legislation,  and  thinks  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  societies  themselves,  of  which  he  says,  "  They  do  improve,  they 
"  improve  as  rapidly  as  we  can  almost  expect  them  ;  they  are  gradually  coming  to  it." 
In  illustration  of  his  view  Mr.  Watson  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Manchester  Unity  for  the  past  20  years  to  ensure  actuarial 
solvency  in  their  lodges,  with  the  result  that  more  recently  founded  lodges  are,  he 
says,  almost  all  on  a  perfectly  sound  footing. 

212.  It  may  here  be  incidentally  noted  that  the  various  districts  and  lodges  of  the 
affiliated  orders  are  to  a  large  extent  independent,  so  that  for  example  while  the  newer 
lodges  of  the  Manchester  Unity  are  generally  solvent,  some  of  the  older  ones  are, 
as  Mr.  Watson  admits,  in  a  less  satisfactory  position.  The  extent  of  control  over  the 
lodges  by  the  Unity  as  a  whole  has  been  discussed  in  Mr.  Watson's  evidence ;  but 
while  it  is  stated  that  in  extreme  cases  an  insolvent  lodge  can  be  expelled  from  the 
Unity,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Society  as  a  whole  is  legally  responsible  for  the 
solvency  of  individual  lodges.  Notwithstanding,  the  Order  annually  raises  a  large 
sum  by  a  levy  upon  all  lodges  possessing  at  last  valuation  more  than  85  per  cent,  of 
assets  to  liabilities,  for  the  special  purpose  of  assisting  branches  which  are  below  a 
certain  standard  of  solvency  with  siich  an  amount  of  relief  as  will  enable  them,  by 
small  adjustments  of  contributions  and  benefits,  to  become  solvent. 

213.  Although  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  large  Orders  are  making  every 
effort  to  attain  actuarial  soundness,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Hardy  and  Canon 
Blackley  strong  statements  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  financial  position  of  most  societies  ; 
the  reason  as  given  by  Mr.  Hardy  being  "their  starting  a  great  many  years  ago 
upon  faulty  tables."  Canon  Blackley  has  quoted  figures  indicating  that  even  the  two 
large  Orders  show  a  considerable  deficiency  in  their  valuations,  and  he  urges  that 
a  society  to  be  really  on  a  proper  footing  should  be  able  not  merely  to  maintain  its 
position  by  the  help  of  younger  members,  but  should  "  be  sound  and  keep  sound 
"  without  the  entry  of  one  younger  man."  He  holds  that  the  competition  of  bad 
friendly  societies  promising  more  than  they  can  perform  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  that  if,  without  interference  with  any  existing  society,  "  the  law  should  make  it 
"  impossible  for  any  new  society  to  be  established  without  good  actuarial  certification 
"  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  tables  which  they  offer,"  the  good  societies  would 
be  able  to  offer  a  secure  provision. 


Chamberlain, 
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214.  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  make  any  definite  recommendation  on  this 
subject,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  one  of  great  importance.  There  can,  unhappily,  be  no 
doubt  that  unsound  and  badly  managed  friendly  societies,  although  less  numerous  than 
formerly,  often  exist.  The  evil  done  by  such  societies  is  incalculable,  and  appears 
not  only  in  the  hardship  resulting  to  the  individual  members,  who  are  deprived 
of  the  benefits  to  secure  which  many  may  have  devoted  the  savings  of  a  life- 
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time,  but  in  the   general    discouragement    to    thrift    induced    by   each   failure.  Pitkiury'"^ 
Witnesses  of  all  shades  of  opinion  have  spoken  before  us  of  the  harm  done  by  ^^j^^g"*^'  : 
the  collapse  of  such  societies*  and  none,  perhaps,  more  forcibly  than  Mr.  J.  H.  1 5^053-60.^^ 
Smith.  "  My  father,"  he  told  us,  "  was  for  many  years  in  a  sick  club,  still  when  Smith, 
"  the  new  societies  made  a  start,  such  as  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  the  Oddfellows,  and  15,339, 
"  the  Foresters,  the  young  men  joined  them,  therefore  the  sick  club  failed,  and  the  l^.'*^80-6. 

dividend  was  one  shilling."   His  father  was  70  when  the  society  broke  up,  and  finally, 
after  working  till  89  years  of  age,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  parish  relief.     "  Seeing 
"  this,"  he  adds,  "  I  declared  I  would  never  join  any  friendly  society."    It  would 
certainly  be  highly  desirable  if  means  could  be  satisfactorily  devised  for  checking  the 
further  development  of  such  unsound  societies,  and,  if  possible,  reconstituting  those 
at  present  existing,  so  as  to   secure  financial  stability,   even  at  the  cost  of  some 
of  the  benefit  now  nominally  ofl'ered.    We  wish  to  record  our  sense  of  the  grave 
responsibility  incurred  by  those  who  give  the  sanction  of  their  names  and  patronage  patkin, 
to  friendly  societies  without  in  any  way  ascertaining  either  the  suitability  of  their  17,970-76, 
tables  to  provide  their  promised  benefits  or  the  safety  of  their  actual  management.  18,105-111^ 
And  in  view  of  certain  notorious  and  lamentable  cases  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
some  further  supervision  of  all  provident  societies,  such  as  Mr.  Fatkin  recommends,  in 
the  direction  of  inspection  without  interference,  by  which  the  protection  of  members 
against  the  management,  which  is  sometimes  so  much  needed,  might  be  more  fully  Brabrook, 
and  universally  secured  than  is  possible  under  present  arrangements.    Of  course,  ^^j^*^' 
there  is  the  corresponding  danger  due  to  the  common  assumption  that  where  the  jg^gg^ 
Government  interferes,  it  guarantees.    It  is  obvious  that,  in  justice  to  the  rest  of  the 
community,  a  guarantee,  if  given,  must  imply  efiective  control. 

215.  The  question  of  lapses  or  secessions  by  non-payment  of  contributions  has  Watson, 
frequently  come  before  us.    Mr.  Watson,  for  example,  tells  us  that  the  number  of  ll»568-72. 
lapses  among  the  Oddfellows  is  half  the  number  of  new  members,  although  six  to  twelve 
months  are  allowed  for  paying  up  arrears  :  and  he  adds  that  those  who  fall  away  -^^^ 
rarely  rejoin.    Mr.  Hart,  again,  in  his  account  of  the  Dunmow  Society  states  that  12  015-24. 
more  than  half  the  members  have  seceded  at  one  time  or  another,  for  reasons  which 

he  gives  in  detail,  one  of  great  significance  being  the  competition  of  other  societies  DIsley. 

ofi'ering  larger  immediate  sickness  though  no  distant  old-age  benefit.    And  Mr.  Sutton,  Sutton, 

speaking  from  his  experience  as  actuary  to  the  Friendly  Societies'  Office,  makes  the  11,288. 

following  statement  bearing  on  the  question  of  lapses,  and  of  unsound  societies  that 

promise  more  than  they  can  perform  ;  "  Friendly  societies  are  of  two  kinds  :  friendly 

"  societies  where  the  members,  on  joining,  pay  adequate  contributions  for  the  benefits 

"  that  are  promised  to  them,  and  friendly  societies  where  they  are  doing  nothing 

"  of  the  kind.    In  the  first  case  the  great  bulk  of  the  lapses  arise  in  the  first  or  second 

*'  year  of  membership.    The  members  who  secede  have  paid  practically  very  little, 

"  and  there  is  very  little  benefit  arising  to  the  societies.    In  the  other  case,  where 

"  the  members'  subscriptions  are  nothing  like  adequate  for  the  benefits  promised  to 

"  them,  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  society  by  the  members  seceding ;  in 

"  fact,  such  societies  if  the  members  did  not  secede  would  break  down  much  quicker 

"  than  they  do." 

216.  We  have  seen  that  where  societies  accumulate  a  large  balance  there  is  a  tendency  Brabrook, 
on  the  part  of  members  to  break  them  up  and  divide  the  proceeds.    It  is  curious  to 

note  Mr.  Brabrook's  statement  that  in  these  cases  the  division  commonly  regarded 
as  most  satisfactory  is  an  equal  division,  and  that  the  older  members  are  willing  to  share 
evenly  with  those  who  have  come  in  at  the  eleventh  hour,  "  upon  ignorant  notions  of 
"  simple  equity  that  they  ought  to  share  and  share  alike."  "  Whenever  an  equitable  i  1,214, 
"  division  is  made  [on  the  award  of  the  Registrar],  the  members  of  the  society  are 
"  almost  unanimously  discontented  with  tiae  amount  that  is  awarded  to  them,  and 
"  they  say  that  the  only  right  way  would  have  been  an  equal  division  in  those  cases." 
We  regard  this  evidence  as  of  special  interest  in  showing  tbe  attitude  of  many  of  thw 
working  classes  towards  actuarial  questions,  and  their  present  failure  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  rudimentary  principles  which  underlie  the  whole  subject  of  insurance. 


Old- Age  Provision. 

217.  Such  provision  for  old  age  as  is  made  by  friendly  societies  is  now  m?.inly,  as  Sutton, 

appears  from  the  evidence,  in  the  form  of  continuous  sick  pay,  and  this  is  admitted  11,065-7. 

to  be  actuarially  unsatisfactory.    The  very  large  extent  to  which  such  permanent  sick  j^^g^^^"'* 

pay  is  given  appears  from  the  figures  Mr.  Sutton  has  compiled  from  the  quinquennial  jjiackiey,' 
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returns  of  registered  societies,  for  the  period  1861-70.  These  figures  show  that  804 
members  out  of  8,991  living  at  the  age  of  65  had  been  in  receipt  of  some  amount  of 
continuous  sick  pay  for  two  years ;  849  out  of  4,289  living  at  age  70,  and  still  higher 
proportions  at  later  ages. 

■  218.  There  are  some  societies,  such  as  that  at  Dunmow,  that  have  from  the  beginning 
given  a  definite  old-age  provision  after  65  ;  but  it  has  of  course  been  necessary,  where 
this  benefit  is  recognised,  to  charge  higher  rates,  and  to  accumulate  a  very  large  reserve 
fund  in  the  early  years  of  the  society,  when  few  members  reach  old.  age,  to  meet  the 
time  when  pensions  have  to  be  largely  paid.  The  Dunmow  Society  was  fortunate  in 
making  good  investments  at  high  interest,  such  as  could  not  now  in  general  be 
obtained ;  but  Mr.  Hart  has  told  us  that  many  members  seceded,  because  the  reserve 
was  accumulated  instead  of  being  devoted  to  additional  benefits. 

219.  The  two  great  Orders  of  Oddfellows  and  Foresters  are  both  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  the  question,  and  have  prepared  tables  for  separate  old  age  provision. 
Mr.  Watson  tells  us  that  over  500  members  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows 
have  now  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  made  under  the  tables  prepared  in  1882, 
and  that  some  lodges  have  with  success  made  them  compulsory  for  new  members. 
Mr.  Stead,  however,  says  that  there  is  no  demand  among  the  Foresters,  although  tables 
in  their  case  also  ha,ve  been  in  existence  since  1882.  He  mentions  that  these,  at 
first,  were  calculated  at  4  per  cent.,  but  have  now  been  necessarily  revised  on  the  basis 
of  3  per  cent,  interest ;  and  that  they  are  arranged  so  as  to  ofier  every  possible  induce- 
ment, but  without  any  success ;  and  he  attributes  the  failure  simply  to  the  general 
indisposition  of  the  young  to  provide  specifically  for  old  age.  But  Mr.  Stead  is  hopeful 
that  such  provision  may  be  successfully  made  through  friendly  societies  if  they  will 
agree  to  make  it  a  condition  of  membership.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  in  a 
"  very  short  time  all  the  societies  will  agree ;  it  may  not  be  a  question  of  a  year 
"  or  two,  but  very  shortly  the  societies  will  all  agree  not  to  take  members  unless  they 
"  pay  for  a  superannuation  allowance.    That  is  our  solution  of  the  question." 

220.  Mr.  Sutton  recognises  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  old-age  pay  is  likely 
to  become  general,  and  he  proposes  an  amendment  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act, 
prohibiting  sick  pay  after  65,  and  allowing  no  provision  after  that  age  except  by 
way  of  deferred  annuity.  The  payment  of  sick  benefit  to  the  end  of  life  is 
objectionable  from  the  actuarial  point  of  view,  and  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
unstable  position  of  many  existing  friendly  societies :  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  in- 
directly been  beneficial  to  the  members,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  can  be  measured 
by  the  actual  amount  of  sick  pay  disbursed.  Mr.  Brabrook  therefore  doubts  the 
propriety  of  compulsion,  and  thinks  that  the  inducements  should  be  afibrded  by 
elastic  provisions  for  alternative  benefits,  varying  contributions,  commutation,  and  so 
forth,  which  \ve  fear  would  lead  to  excessive  complication.  He  also  suggested  State 
investment,  and  a  possible  subsidy  by  way  of  higher  or  guaranteed  interest,  subject 
to  the  essential  condition  that  the  amount  of  subsidy  be  annually  voted,  and  not  allowed 
to  accumulate ;  but  he  admitted  the  great  difficulties  of  this,  especially  as  implying 
State  control  and  responsibility. 

221.  In  the  event  of  direct  old-age  provision  being  generally  made  by  friendly 
societies  there  would  be  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  existing  members,  whose  payments 
at  their  later  ages  in  life  would  have  to  be  largely  increased ;  this  is  admitted  by 
Mr.  Watson,  who  has  laid  before  us  tables  for  conversion  prepared  by  the  Oddfellows. 


222,  In  considering  the  relation  of  friendly  societies  to  old  age,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  owing  to  their  comparatively  recent  development  they  as  yet,  in 
Hart,  general,  contain  far  less  than  a  normal  proportion  of  old-age  members,  and  that,  as 

12,064-7.  Mr.  Hart's  evidence  has  illustrated,  the  real  pressure  on  finances  in  connexion  with 
old-age  provision  in  whatever  form  does  not  come  until  that  normal  proportion  is 
Brabrook,  reached.  The  return  of  ages  of  Foresters  which  Mr.  Brabrook  has  laid  before 
11,060.  ^  shows  that  at  the  end  of  1891,  out  of  516,305  members  over  16  years  of  age  in- 
stead, 12,539  ,^|^(jg(j  return,  13,654  were  over  65,  this  being  at  the  rate  of  26  in  the  1,000. 

But  according  to  the  census  of  1891  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales  over 
65  years  of  age  was  nearly  1,373,000,  and  the  total  population  over  16  years  of  age 
was  about  18,240,000 ;  the  proportion  of  those  over  65  to  those  over  16  being  thus 
about  75  in  the  1,000.  The  great  diflerence  in  the  proportions  (although,  of  course, 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  lapses  among  the  Foresters)  goes  to  show  that,  as 
Mr.  Stead  allows  to  be  the  case,  the  Foresters,  though  an  old  society,  have  increased 


too  rapidly  of  late  years  to  have  at  present  their  normal  proporticfn  6¥  aged  members. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  50|^  per  cent,  of  the  members  are  under  35  years  of 
age.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  courts  and  lodges  showing  actuarial 
deficiencies  (some  of  which  may  never  ripen  into  actual  insolvency)  are  more  numerous 
among  those  opened  many  years  ago,  when  the  principles  of  friendly  society  finance 
were  less  generally  understood  and  acted  on  than  at  present. 

223.  The  danger  of  offering  higher  benefits  than  are  warranted  by  the  contributions, 
to  which  we  have  above  referred,  is  especially  great  in  the  case  of  superannuation  funds, 
owing  to  the  distant  period  for  which  the  provision  is  made.    Mr.  Allen  tells  us,  "  As  Allen, 
"  far  as  my  observation  has  gone  the  schemes  for  superannuation,  in  connexion  with  a  ^^'^-^"^ 
"  friendly  society,  are  always  over-rated  ;  the  benefits  given  are  too  great  for  the 
"  amount  paid,  therefore  it  is  a  large  tax  upon  the  society,  and  a  drag  very  often  which  Hart, 
"  brings  them  into  difficulties."    And  the  history  of  the  Dunmow  society  shows  the  12,033-7 
danger  of  a  mistaken  feeling  that  the  large  reserve  requisite  is  being  unnecessarily 
accumulated. 


224.  We  have  had,  however,  strong  assurances  that  the  old-age  tables  prepared  Watson, 
by  the  Oddfellows'  and  the  Foresters'  Societies  are  on  an  absolutely  sound  actuarial  {}'3gg~^" 
basis,  and  we  have  seea  that  the  contributions  for  pension  benefits  in  the  former,  ' 
though  paid  with  the  sickness  benefits,  are  kept  apart  in  a  separate  fund. 

225.  Mr.  "Watson  has  given  us  details  of  the  tables  last  prepared  by  the  Oddfellows.  li>38&. 
He  has  told  us  that,  commencing  at  age  18,  the  contribution   for   an  annuity 
benefit  of  5s.  a  week  at  65  is  ll^d.  a  month  on  the  unreturnable,  or  Is.  4:d.  on  the 
returnable  scale.    The  total  contribution  of  which  this  forms  part  would  include  a 
further  sum  of  1*.  2d.  a  month  for  sick  pay  and  other  benefits  named  up  to  65,  the 

age  at  which  all  contributions  and  the  sick  benefits  would  cease  ;  or  a  total  monthly 
contribution  of  2s.  l^d.  on  the  unreturnable,  and  of  2s.  6d.  on  the  returnable  scale ;  or  11,551. 
a  weekly  contribution  of  about  6^d.  in  the  one  case  and  of  7^d.  in  the  other. 


226.  If  the  annuity  began  to  be  insured  at  an  earlier  age  than  18,  the  cost  would  of 
course  be  still  less,  in  view  of  the  progressive  rate  of  accumulation  of  money  at  compound 
interest.  Mr.  Sutton  has,  at  our  request,  furnished  tables  calculated  at  3  and  3-|  per 
cent.,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  showing  the  annuities  beginning  at  60  or 
65  (non-returnable)  which  can  be  purchased  by  single  or  annual  payments  beginning 
at  three  or  any  later  age.  These  tables  show,  for  example,  that  Id.  a  week  paid  from 
age  3  to  age  65  would  buy  for  males  an  annuity  at  the  latter  age  of  111.  4s.  bd. 
(about  4s.  6d.  a  week)  at  3|  per  cent.,  or  81.  15s.  5d.  (about  3s.  6d.  a  week)  at  3  per  cent. 
Mr.  Sutton  and  Mr.  Brabrook  have  told  us  that  children  often  become  members  of 
juvenile  societies  at  the  age  of  five,  and  sometimes  as  early  as  the  age  of  three. 
These  societies  are  usually  in  close  connexion  with  ordinary  adult  societies,  and  some 
are  very  wealthy ;  and  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  their  value  as  an  agency  for  cheap 
old-age  insurance.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  above  figures  how  largely 
calculations  as  to  long  periods  of  compound  interest  are  affected  by  any  change  in  the 
normal  rate  of  interest.  But  the  general  encouragement  given  by  such  societies  1.0 
habits  of  providence  in  the  young  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  we  feel  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  for  their  extension. 
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Trade  Union  Su^eramnuation  Funds. 

227.  The  trade  unions,  Mr.  Drummond  has  told  us,  nearly  alwaye  provide  super-  Drammond, 
annuation  benefits  for  their  members,  but  the  qualification  is  generally  a  fixed  period  10,797-808. 
of  membership  rather  than  actual  age,  and  incapacity  for  work  is  in  almost  all  cases  a 
condition,  the  primary  object  of  the  fund  being,  as  he  tells  us,  to  keep  the  members  10,805-7. 
from  having  to  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief.    The  facts  as  to  a  large  number  of  unions 

will  be  seen  from  the  comprehensive  statement  printed  in  the  Appendix,  which  we  App.  VI, 
have  received  from  Mr.  Drummond ;  while  detailed  information   as   to  particular 
funds  has,  as  we  have  already  said,  been  given  both  by  him  and  by  other  witnesses. 

228.  As  Mr.  Drummond  tells  us,  "  the  Trade  TJnion  Act  specially  provides  that  the  10,723. 
"  whole  of  the  funds  of  a  trade  union  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  members,  the 

"  primary  object  of  a  trade  union  being  the  maintenance  of  the  wage  fund."    He  io,728. 
assures  us,  however,  that  superannuation  benefit  in  this  corporate  form  is  extremely 
popular,  and  that  the  younger  members  use  every  effort  that  the  older  members  may 
not  suflbr.  1 
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229.  The  subscription  for  old-age  benefit  is,  in  accordance  with  the  above  provision 
levied  as  part  of  the  general  subscription  to  the  union,  and  there  is,  we  have  been 
assured,  a  very  strong  opposition  to  its  separation.  There  is  consequently  very  seldom 
a  reserve  fund,  the  superannuation  allowances  being  paid  largely  out  of  current  sub- 
scriptions. °  Actuarial  advice  is  thus  precluded;  Mr.  Drummond  informs  us  that  an 
eminent  actuary  told  him  "that  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  frame  tables  that 
"  could  possibly  meet  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  trade  unions."  The  benefits 
payable  can  be  varied  as  regards  all  not  actually  in  receipt  of  pension  by  a  ballot  of 
the  members.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  has  been  illustrated, 
especially  in  Mr.  Crompton's  evidence,  these  funds  are  intended  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  members  who  are  not  so  old  as  to  ])e  incapacitated  for  work,  but  are  no  longer  able 
to  earn  the  "  minimum  rate  "  of  wages  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  union. 

230.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  trade  union  superannuation 
funds,  aituough  their  existence  shows  a  most  praiseworthy  spirit  of  brotherhood  among 
the  members,  cannot  be  regarded  as  afibrding  a  secure  form  of  old-age  provision,  such 
as  that  which  is  proposed  by  the  great  friendly  societies,  and  as  we  shall  presently  see 
is  offered  by  the  Post  Office. 

231.  The  Northumberland  and  Durham  Miners'  Permanent  Relief  Fund,  about 
which  Mr.  Steele  has  given  us  much  information,  differs  from  those  to  which  we  have 
just  referred  in  not  being  a  subsidiary  fund  of  a  trade  union,  although  it  is 
limited  to  persons  engaged  in  a  particular  occupation.  "  It  is  composed,"  he  says,  of 
"  miners  and  those  employed  in  and  about  mines  "  ;  and  "  its  objects  are  to  make  pro- 
*'  vision  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  members  who  are  killed  in  mines  :  also  a 
"  provision  for  aged  miners."  The  superannuation  fund  is  kept  separate  from  the 
accident  fund,  but  "  the  society  has  never  pretended  to  have  an  accumulated  capital  at 
"  any  particular  time  which  will  be  equal  to  the  future  requirements  of  the  super- 
"  annuation  recipients,  who  may  be  on  the  society  at  any  particular  time."  Mr.  Steele 
tells  us,  however,  that  the  miners  are  always  "  specially  ready  to  make  any  extra  con- 

tribution  to  the  superannuation  fund "  ;  and  he  also  states  that  such  corporate 
provision  is  the  only  popular  form  of  insurance. 

Value  of  Friendly  Societies  as  preventing  Pauperism. 

232.  The  value  of  the  work  of  friendly  societies  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism 
is  illustrated  by  the  limited  extent  to  which  their  members  come  upon  the  Poor  Law. 

233.  A  Return  was  issued  in  1891,  showing  the  number  of  persons  in  workhouses 
on  the  31st  of  March  1891  who,  having  been  members  of  a  benefit  society,  had  then 
from  any  cause  ceased  to  be  members.  "  The  result  shown  by  the  Return,"  we  were 
told  by  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  "  is  this  :  the  total  number  of  indoor  paupers  who  had  ceased 
"  to  be  members  of  benefit  societies  was  14,808  ;  10,215  by  reason  of  non-payment  of 
"  contribution,  or  of  withdrawal  or  dismissal,  and  4,593  through  the  breaking  up  of  a 
"  society.  Of  the  4,593,  1,583  had  been  members  for  less  than  10  years;  1,216  for 
"  10  years  and  less  than  20  years ;  955  for  20  and  less  than  30  years ;  814  for  30 
"  years  and  upwards  ;  and  25  for  a  period  not  known."  In  commenting  on  the  Return, 
Mr.  Brabrook  points  out  that  if  it  were  correct  it  would  show  that  for  every  10,000 
members  now  in  registered  friendly  societies  there  are  in  workhouses  26  persons  who 
have  left  their  societies,  and  12  whose  societies  had  broken  up.  He  thinks,  however, 
that  even  these  low  figures  give  a  misleading  impression,  first,  because  the  answers 
of  paupers  on  such  a  matter  are  untrustworthy,  and  they  may  use  the  words  friendly 
society  very  loosely ;  and  secondly,  because  societies  very  often  break  up  for  reasons 
other  than  financial  failure  ;  while,  as  we  have  seen,  lapses  very  generally  take  place  a 
year  or  so  after  admission.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Brabrook  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  that 
this  Return  is  very  far  from  showing,  as  the  former  tells  us  it  is  often  used  to  show, 
"  a  failure  of  friendly  societies  to  fulfil  their  duties  to  their  members  "  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  us  to  furnish  strong  testimony  to  the  success  of  their  efforts  in 
reducing  pauperism. 

234.  We  may  next  refer  to  the  figures  submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Stead  as  to  the  numbers 
of  Foresters  receiving  Poor  Law  relief  of  any  kind.  He  tells  us  that,  out  of  526,000 
English  members  to  whom  the  returns  he  has  received  relate,  490  only  have  applied 
for  Poor  Law  relief  during  the  past  five  years,  an  average  of  under  100  per  annum  : 
while  in  Wales,  out  of  23,000  members  8  only  sought  relief  in  the  whole  five  years. 
Mr.  Stead  thinks  even  these  figures  do  not  fully  show  the  extent  to  which  members 
have  kept  themselves  independent  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  the  courts  and  lodges  from 
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which  he  received  no  replies  had  presumably  no  cases  to  report.    Even  if  it  be  assumed 
that  the  majority  of  these  are  over  65  years  of  age,  and  they  are  taken  as  a  per-  J^J"^^^,^''^ 
oentage  of  the  numbers  of  English  and  Welsh  members,  about  10,000,  who  have  ' 
attained  that  age,  the  figures  are  still  highly  satisfactory. 

235.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  general,  as  Mr.  Brabrook  says,  "  The  man 
"  who  practises  providence  in  one  direction,  and  becomes  a  member  of  a  friendly  11,053 
"  society,  is  not  an  improvident  man  in  any  other  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  looks 
"  forward  to  old  age  as  well  as  to  sickness,  and  endeavours  to  provide  against  it  by 
"  opportunities  independently  of  his  membership  of  the  friendly  society." 


Extent  to  which  Working  Men  are  able  to  join  Friendly  Societies. 

236.  We  have  had  striking  evidence  as  to  the  wide  extent  to  which  working  men  Brabrook, 
of  all  classes,  and  notably  agricultural  labourers,  are  able  to  join  friendly  societies.  Mr.  11,266. 
Brabrook,  the  Chief  Eegistrar,  has  told  us  "  I  have  a  strong  conviction  tha.t  .  .  .  nearly  gQ^j'J^^ 
"  all  those  [of  the  artisan  and  labourer  class]  who  are  in  steady  employment  are  members  "vvatson 

"  of  some  friendly  society  of  some  sort  or  other."    Mr.  Watson  thinks  rural  labourers  11,457-9, 

have  difficulty  in  providing  the  necessary  payments,  but  he  refers  to  the  very  large  11,541-53. 

extent  of  sickness  insurances  in  the  agricultural  county  of  Dorset,  and  to  the  success  ^^'^2*- 

with  which  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Society  in  Suffolk  has  provided  old-age  benefits. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  society  is  largely  subsidised,  and  contains  many  members  not  Wilkinson, 

labourers  ;  but  Mr.  Edwards  has  told  us  that  the  young  agricultural  labourers  in  ^^J^^^'' 

Norfolk  are  now  very  largely  joining  good  societies,  although  many  of  the  older  men  ii"688-9i. 

have  been  in  bad  ones  that  have  failed ;  and  Mr.  Hart's  account  of  the  Dunmow  Edwards, 

Society  clearly  shows  that  old  age  as  well  as  sickness  provision  is  within  the  means  ^740-4. 

of  almost  all  rural  labourers,  at  any  rate  in  youth.  Hart, 

_  ^  12,108-11. 

237.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  evidence  we  have  received  on  this  subject  is  g^^^^ 
that  of  Mr.  Stead,  the  Secretary  of  the  Order  of  Foresters.    Being  asked  "  Have  you  12  488- 91. 

any  general  idea  of  what  class  of  persons  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
"  benefits  of  friendly  societies?  "  he  replied  "  I  should  think  the  only  class  are  those  p^^gg 
"  who  are  not  qualified,  by  reason  of  their  ill-health,  and  those  who  are  too  old.  W  e 
"  take  them  up  to  40 ;  and  they  must  be  healthy.  There  is  no  bar  to  prevent  them 
"  joining  the  Order,  except  want  of  disposition  to  do  it."  And  to  a  further  question, 
"  Could  you  quite  safely  say  that  there  is  no  class  of  persons  who  are  so  ill-paid 
"  that  they  could  not  afford  to  join  friendly  societies?  he  answered,"  No,  sir,  there 
"  is  not  a  class  which  cannot.  Some  of  our  best  courts  are  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
"  where  the  wages  are  the  lowest ;  some  of  our  best  courts  are  in  Suffolk,  Dorsetshire, 
"  Hampshire,  and  other  places  like  those.  I  can  speak  of  that  from  knowledge." 
And  as  regards  the  separate  old-age  provision,  to  which  he  looks  forward,  he  has 
said,  "  At  the  younger  ages  the  increase  in  the  provision  is  so  small  that  it  would  hardly  12,466: 
"  be  felt;  and,  as  I  very  often  put  it,  when  working  men,  30  years  ago,  could  pay 
"  their  contributions  for  sick  and  funeral  benefits,  surely  in  these  days,  when  wages 
"  are  much  higher  than  they  were  30  years  ago,  they  can  afford  a  few  pence  in 
"  addition  to  pay  for  their  pensions." 

238.  Other  witnesses  have  spoken  in  a  different  sense.  Mr.  Hardy,  for  example,  is 
of  opinion  that  friendly  societies  taken  altogether  include  not  more  than  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  workers,  and  that  "  nothing  that  the  friendly  societies  could  do,  even  Haidy, 

"  if  their  finances  permitted  it,  would  touch  the  mass  of  the  population  of  this  country."  il,T92-4. 
And  Mr.  Manley  says :  "  There  are  a  great  many  men  in  London  who  cannot  spare  Manley, 
"  a  sixpence  a  week  or  a  penny  a  week  from  their  earnings."    He  thinks  that  in  the  16,486, 
country  conditions  are  more  favourable,  as  the  people  "  are  fixed  in  their  particular  16,490  1. 
"  localities,"  but  "  in  the  large  towns,"  he  says,  "  we  are  shifting  about  from  one  place 
"  to  another,"  and  "  the  earnings  are  very  uncertain  ;  a  man  never  knows  one  week 
"  where  he  will  be  the  next." 

239.  The  migratory  population  of  large  towns  is,  we  fear,  very  difficult  to  reach,  but  Manley, 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  on  the  whole  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  working  16,483-93. 
men  in  any  regular _  employment  can  make  provision  in  friendly  societies,  and  are 

doing  so  largely  and  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers. 

240.  But  there  is  unfortunately  no  doubt  that  women  have,  at  present,  very  little  Hardy, 
opportunity  for  n^aking  a  similar  provision.  Mr.  Brabrook  recognises  the'  great  iiw9«- 
importance  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  admitting  women  to  such  societies  generally,  ^[2^03°'^' 
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Stead, 
12,357-60. 


Watson, 
11,414-24, 


Hurlston, 

Fatkin, 
17,955-6. 


Watson, 
11,528. 


Stead,  1 2,488, 

Grout, 

13,142-8. 

13,149-55. 

Oardir, 

13,459-60. 


and  he  tells  us  that  the  Foresters  have  recently  established  some  Courts  for  females' 
(of  which  Mr.  Stead  gives  details)  ;  and  that  the  Manchester  Unity  have  also 
resolved  to  allow  female  lodges,  or  female  membership  in  lodges.  He  also  says  that 
"  the  temperance  orders  have  for  some  time  consisted  to  a  considerable  extent  of  female 
"  branches  and  mixed  branches."  Mr,  Watson,  who  thinks  that  the  women's  lodges, 
in  view  of  the  social  meetings,  should  be  "  separate  societies  attached  to  the  present 
"  affiliated  institutions,"  has  given  us  facts  as  to  one  or  two  existing  female  societies 
which  he  says  though  small  are  generally  solvent.  The  development  of  friendly 
societies  for  women  appears  to  us  extremely  desirable,  and  we  note  with  pleasure 
that  the  great  Orders  are  now  giving  the  subject  their  attention.  "We  may  notice  Mr. 
Fatkin's  statement  that,  although  women  have  at  present  few  opportunities  of  joining 
friendly  societies  other  than  burial  clubs,  it  is  very  rare  that  any  aged  widows  come  on 
the  poor  rates  whose  husbands  have  been  members  of  such  societies ;  and  also  that 
there  is  a  tendency  among  the  working  classes  to  make  better  provision  for  their 
widows  than  formerly. 

241.  Friendly  societies  usually  require  candidates  for  membership  to  pass  a  medical 
examination  before  admission,  and  some  societies,  as  we  have  been  told,  exclude  members 
of  unhealthy  trades.  Mr.  Grrout  has  submitted  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State-aided  sick  club,  which  persons  either  medically  unsound  or  engaged  in  unhealthy 
trades  can  enter  at  the  ordinary  rates.  Some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  connexion 
with  such  a  club  were  indicated  in  examination ;  but  the  question  is  one  which  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  We  may  however  remark  that,  as  Mr.  Oardin 
has  stated,  small  life  insurances  as  well  as  annuities  can  be  obtained  through  the  Post 
Office  without  medical  examination. 


Concluding  Suggestions  as  to  Fnendly  Societies. 

242.  Having  thus  summarised  the  somewhat  miscellaneous  evidence  we  have 
received  in  regard  to  friendly  societies,  we  would  refer  to  some  points  in  the  Friendly 
Societies  Acts,  a  consideration  of  which  is  essential  to  our  purpose.  By  those  Acts* 
the  objects  of  friendly  societies  are  stated,  and  old  age  is  defined  as  any  age  after  50 ; 
provision  is  made  for  the  membership  in  adult  societies  of  minors  under  the  age  of  21 
but  above  the  age  of  16,  and  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  insurance  of  children.  The 
bearing  of  these  Acts  upon  our  problem  is  evident.  The  friendly  society,  as  defined  in 
Section  8,  provides  all  the  chief  means  of  insurance,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  support  of 
members  and  their  relatives  as  specified;  for  the  support  of  members  during  sickness, 
or  other  infirmity,  and  in  old  age,  and  for  the  contingencies  of  widowhood  and 
orphanage ;  for  funeral  benefit ;  for  endowment  policies  and  for  fire  insurance.  But 
as  Section  15  and  the  evidence  show  these  societies  are  now  divided  into  adult  friendly 
societies  with  members  not  less  than  16  years  of  age,  and  usually  older,  and  separate 
societies  consisting  wholly  of  members  under  21  years  of  age.  Thus  insurance  at  the 
earlier  ages  is  entirely  dissociated  from  insurance  at  the  later  ages.  And  infantile 
insurance  (Section  28)  is  also  entirely  separate,  and  placed  under  special  regulations. 

243.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  manifest  that  a  simplification  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  providing  for  old  age  through  friendly  societies  is  necessary.    Thus,  to  state 

225-6.  briefly  the  main  points,  it  is  clear  that  a  very  small  weekly  payment  at  an  early 
Brabrock,  age  provides  a  considerable  pension  at  65.  The  number  of  members  of  juvenile 
11,197-203.  societies,  i.e.,  of  persons  desirous  of  insuring  at  an  early  age,  is  increasing  rapidly. 
236-7.         Some  of  the  societies  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  save  considerably  out  of  their  income. 

All  classes,  working  men  and  labourers,  belong  to  these  societies,  and  it  would  seem 
that,  whether  maintained  in  old  age  from  their  sick  funds  or  not,  their  members 
very  seldom  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  for  relief.  The  management  of  the  soci«ties  is 
continually  improving.  Founded  at  a  time  of  "  statistical  darkness,"  they  now 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  greatly  extended  actuarial  experience,  their  financial  position 
is  being  gradually  improved,  and  with  higher  wages  and  lower  prices  the  means 
of  making  provision  for  old  age  has,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  greatly  increased. 
As  we  show  later  on,  deferred  annuities  apart  from  other  benefits  are  not  popular, 
while  in  the  friendly  society  provision  can  be  made  for  old  age  in  conjunction 
with  sickness  and  death  insurance.  It  is  true  that  heretofore  comparatively  few  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  means  of  provision  for  old  age  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the 


*  The  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875.  Sections  8,  15  (8),  and  28  ;  and  the  amending  Act,  1887,  section  5  (2). 
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large  federated  societies,  but  if  there  is  a  genuine  demand  tlie  friendly  societies  would,  219. 
on  the  grounds  we  have  stated,  be  institutions  well  fitted  to  meet  it.  Accordingly 
we  think  that  the  friendly  societies,  more  especially  the  great  federated  societies, 
should  be  encouraged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  undertake,  as  part  of  their  system,  provision 
for  old  age. 

244.  But  their  endeavour  to  assume  this  position  is  at  present,  in  our  opinion,  Brabrook, 
needlessly  checked  by  various  restrictions.    An  insurance  at  an  early  age  on  the  lines  ^^'"^  ' 
suggested  by  Mr.  Sutton  is  not  now  possible.    Such  an  insurance  would  now  have  to 

begin  in  a  juvenile  society,  and  then  be  broken  off  at  the  age  of  21  ;  and  then  a  new 
insurance  would  have  to  be  taken  up  in  an  adult  society.  Again,  if  the  insurance  be 
made  in  a  juvenile  society  it  must  be  an  insurance  against  sickness  or  death  before  that 
age  only.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  at  present  members  of  friendly  societies,  however 
much  they  may  wish  to  do  so,  cannot  contract  for  old  age  insurance  in  their  own 
societies  on  terms  nearly  so  beneficial  as  those  which  they  would  enjoy  if  the  juvenile 
.^g,nd  iadult  societies  were  fused,  and  all  restrictions  of  age  removed.  Further,  old  age, 
as  we  have  seen,  is,  according  to  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  any  age  after  50  ;  and 
at  present  friendly  societies  give  sick  pay  in  lieu  of  a  definite  annuity  or  old  age 
allowance  over  65,  a  method  which  from  the  actuarial  point  of  view  is  extremely 
unsatisfactory.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  provision  for  old  age  should  be  made 
specifically  for  old  age,  and  there  must  be  a  double  insurance  for  sick  pay  up  to  65 
years  of  age,  and  for  an  annuity  after  65.  A  change  of  this  kind  can  only  be  230. 
introduced  by  degrees,  but  it  is  clear  that,  until  it  is  made,  old  age  insurance  in  Suitou, 
the  friendly  societies  cannot  be  placed  on  a  good  footing.  11,357. 

245.  We  would  accordingly  recommend  : — 

1.  That  section  8  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  should  be  amended  by  the 

word  "  sixty-five"  being  substituted  for  the  word  "fifty"  in  the  phrase  "  old 
age  (which  shall  mean  any  age  after  fifty)." 

2.  That  the  Act  be  amended  so  that  after  a  certain  date  members  who  join  a  society 

should  be  enabled  to  insure  for  sick  pay  up  to  65,  and  for  an  annuity  after 
that  age,  but  not  for  sick  pay  throughout  life. 

3.  That  section  15,  sub-section  8,  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  be  amended, 

so  that  thus  all  restrictions  on  the  age  at  which  persons  may  join  a  friendly 
society  may  be  removed. 

(b.)  SAVINGS  AND  ANNUITY  PEOYISION  THROUGH  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

246.  The  increasing  ability  of  the  working  classes  to  make  provision  for  other  than  the 
immediate  needs  of  life  has  been  well  shown  by  the  evidence'  in  connexion  with  benefit 
societies,  which  we  have  now  been  considering ;  and  it  has  been  seen  that  provision 
for  old  age  can  be  made  through  such  societies  for  very  moderate  payment :  thus  5s.  a 
week  at  65  can  be  secured,  as  Mr.  Watson  told  us,  by  payment  of  less  than  Sd.  a  week, 
beginning  at  age  18,  and  the  payments  needed  are  much  less  if  begun  in  childhood. 

247.  There  is,  however,  another  way  in  which  direct  as  well  as  indirect  provision  for 
old  age  can  be  made,  viz.,  through  the  agency  of  the  Post  Ofiice  Savings  Bank.  Mr. 
Cardin  and  Mr.  Lang  have  given  us  an  account  of  the  provision  made  by  that  Depart- 
ment, especially  in  regard  to  annuities,  and  have  shown  the  efforts  made  to  remove 
any  obstacles  that  prevent  the  public  taking  full  advantage  of  the  facilities  which  are 
ofiered. 

248.  The  insurance  and  annuity  system  of  the  Post  Office,  which  was  introduced  in  Cardiu, 
1864,  was  widely  extended  by  the  Government  Annuities  Act,  1882.  ThisAct  was  mainly  ^3,381, 
due  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  then  Postmaster- General,  whose  attention,  says  Mr.  Cardin,  "  was 

drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  then  existing  system  of  life  insurance  and  annuities  was 
"  very  little  used,  or  comparatively  little  used ;  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  find  out 

the  causes  of  the  system  not  being  used,  because  he  was  very  strongly  of  opinion 
"  that  the  Post  Office,  being  a  public  institution,  should  be  available  throughout  the 
"  country  for  the  purposes  of  this  class  of  thrift.    He  accordingly  considered  how 

matters  might  be  improved,  and  he  obtained  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
"  Commons,  of  which  he  was  Chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  question  generally.  The 
"  present  system  was  submitted  to  that  Committee,  and  the  result  was  the  passing  of 
"  the  Government  Annuities  Act  of  1882."  That  Act  provided  (1)  for  insurance  of  a 
lump  sum,  not  exceeding  100^,,  at  death  or  at  a  given  age,  by  payments  beginning  at  i?,384-8. 
any  age  from  14  to  65  ;  and  also  from  8  to  14  if  the  sum  insured  does  not  exceed  5l. ; 
and  (2)  for  annuities,  immediate  or  deferred,  not  exceeding  100/.,  to  be  purchased  by  13,463. 
any  person  not  under  the  age  of  five.    The  deferred  annuities  can  be  purchased  under  13,59-1-8. 
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two  tables,  according  as  the  money  is  returnable  or  not  returnable.  An  insurance  or 
13,461.  (innuity  can  be  obtained  either  by  annual  payments,  or  by  one  single  payment,  as 
"  Mr.  Fawcett  felt  very  strongly  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  poor  man  might  not 
"  insure  or  purchase  old  age  pay  was  a  disinclination  to  saddle  himself  with  the  obliga- 
"  tion  to  pay  annually  through  life  a  stated  sum."  Ail  the  insurance  and  annuity 
business  is  conducted  through  the  medium  of  deposits  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and  thus 
savings  to  pay  future  premiums  can  be  accumulated  as  most  convenient.  The  limitation 
to  lOOL  is  fixed  by  Parliament,  and  though  the  Post  Ofl&ce  would  have  no  objection, 
we  are  told,  to  its  increase,  there  would,  of  course,  be  strong  opposition  to  any  such 
extension  as  would  enable  the  Post  Office  to  undertake  general  insurance  and  annuity 
business. 


249.  The  increase  of  business  resulting  from  this  Act  has  not  been  as  great  as  was 
Cardiu         expected.    As  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  submitted  by  Mr.  Cardin  and  Mr.  Lang, 
13,390-3.      "p-hich  are  printed  in  the  Appendix,  the  number  of  deferred  annuities  purchased  in  the 
App.  VIII.    nine  years  since  the  Act  came  into  force  were  820  on  the  returnable  scale  and  360  on 
the  unreturnable,  as  against  331  and  170  respectively  in  the  nine  preceding  years. 
Thus,  although  the  number  of  deferred  annuities  purchased  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  second  period,  the  total  is  comparatively  small,  and  in  the  year  1892,  the  last  for 
which  the  table  gives  a  complete  return,  the  numbers,  although  higher  than  in  any 
previous  year,  were  only  167  and  47  respectively.    Various  causes  are  mentioned 
Cardin,        as    contributing   to  this   result.    The  chief   of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  general 
13,572-9.      unwillingness  to  purchase  deferred  annuities,  which,  as  Mr.  Cardin  states,  is  not 
Allen,         confined  to  the  Post  Office  or  to  the  English  nation.    Of  this  we  shall  speak  in  more 
1 6,6  r  0-3.      detail  later.    The  other  main  obstacles  to  success  that  have  been  mentioned  to  us  by 
Hill,  10,567.  various  witnesses  are  the  high  scale  of  charges ;  the  real  or  imagined  danger  that 
the  affairs  of  depositors  may,  especially  in  rural  districts,  become  known  to  their 
4511-23,       neighbours;  the  absence  of  sufficient  publication  of  the  advantages,  and  the  indis- 
Bariley,        position  of  people  to  make  payments  unless  they  are  collected  at  their  doors ;  and  the 
8894~^^'       difficulty  the  poor  have  in  understanding  the  complicated  tables  and  forms. 


Tatkin,  250.  As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  which  Mr.  Fatkin  in  particular  has  illustrated  in 

17,937.  some  detail,  Mr.  Cardin  recognises  that  the  premiums  are  rather  high,  but  he  has  told 
13  394'  ^^^^       tables  are  being  revised  by  a  Treasury  Committee.    It  must,  however,  be 

i3'.49l-7.  borne  in  mind  that,  if  the  annuities  are  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  State,  and  are  not  to 
involve  a  loss,  the  premiums  must  be  somewhat  higher,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  the  rates  of  interest  somewhat  lower,  than  in  cases  where  there  is  not  the 
13  132-4.  same  absolute  security.  Mr.  Lang  suggests  that  the  State  should  encourage  purchasers 
Cardin,  of  annuities  by  allowing  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  2^  per  cent,  now  fixed ;  and 
13,444-6.  Cardin  thinks  that  if  any  State  aid  for  the  aged  is  thought  desirable  it  might  best 

be  given  in  the  form  of  special  deferred  annuities,  say,  for  5s.  a  week,  to  be  issued  to 
the  working  classes  at  reduced  rates,  through  the  agency  of  the  Post  Office,  which  has 
the  machinery  ready  for  carrying  on  such  business.  But  the  limitations  of  income 
which  he  suggests,  and  the  grant  of  State  aid  only  to  purchasers  of  Post  Office 
deferred  annuities,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  other  forms  of  saving  or  thrift,  would  be 
attended  with  special  difficulties.  As  to  the  general  question  of  low  interest  given  by 
Hill,  10,697.  the  Post  Office,  we  may  note  that  Miss  Hill  in  the  course  of  her  evidence  has  said : 
"  I  have  been  remarkably  struck  by  the  way  in  which  the  low  interest  of  the  Post 
"  Office  Savings  Bank  does  not  discourage  people  the  least  in  the  world,  and  by  the 
"  way  in  which  if  you  undertake  to  collect  the  savings  of  the  people  without  any 
10,567.  «  interest  at  all,  just  so  that  they  amass  the  money,  they  are  just  as  pleased  and 
"  grateful  as  if  you  gave  them  an  unnatural  bonus." 


Cardin,  251.  The  danger  that  proper  secrecy  may  not  be  observed  is  one  to  which  special 

l3,o07-22.    attention  has  been  drawn,  but,  as  Mr.  Cardin  shows,  every  efibrt  is  being  made  to  provide 
against  it ;  for  example,  local  postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  keep  any  record  of  the 
deposits  they  receive  ;  the  envelopes  are  constantly  being  changed,  and  acknowledgments 
can  always  on  request  be  left  till  called  for  at  the  post  office  ;  and  in.  all  except  small 
Lang,  country  offices  saving  bank  business  is  only  transacted  by  one  individual.  Moreover, 

13,398.  ^  depositor  fears  that  the  shopkeeper  who  may  keep  the  post  office  in  his  own  village 

can  acquire  some  knowledge  of  his  concerns,  he  can  always,  if  he  prefers,  do  his 
business  at  the  post  office  of  a  neighbouring  village. 
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252.  The  want  of  sufficient  publication  of  the  benefits  is  felt  to  be  a  special  difficulty.  13,417-31. 
Mr.  Lang  suggests  that  a  power  should  be  given  to  pay  commissions  to  other  than 

Post  Office  servants ;  and  that  managers  and  teachers  of  schools  should  be  asked  to  act 

as  agents  for  the  Post  Office  for  annuity  and  insurance  as  well  as  savings  bank  business. 

He  has  illustrated  the  great  value  of  their  agency  in  encouraging  thrift  in  children  by  13,417-21. 

the  system  of  savings  banks  deposits  through  "  stamp-slips,"  when  school  fees  were 

discontinued  :  as  to  this  he  says,  "  the  popularity  of  the  scheme  is  thoroughly  established, 

"  and  the  great  advantage  of  familiarising  the  children  during  school  life  with  the  13,422-8. 

"  methods  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  has  been  secured."    Mr.  Lang  thinks  the  13,539-41. 

agency  of  school  teachers  might  usefully  be  extended  to  other  persons  t.han  the 

children,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  question  of  advertising  in  railway  and  police  stations,  13,542-6. 

and  in  factories  and  workshops,  is  being  considered.    The  agency  of  employers  and  ^^  _^^q_^q^ 

friendly  societies  is  allowed  under  the  present  regulations,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  is'^^gg. ' 

each  case.    We  feel  that  all  possible  means  should  be  employed  to  secure  a  full  know-  i.-^  ,^99. 

ledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  system,  the  want  of 

which,  Mr.  Lang  has  told  us,  "  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  Post  Office 

"  business." 

253.  The  complication  of  forms  and  the  large  amount  of  small  print  are  objections 
which  have  been  frequently  and  forcibly  urged  against  the  Post  Office  system.    Mr.  13,459. 
Cardin  and  Mr.  Lang  have  pointed  out  in  their  examination  that  a  large  variety  of  13,512-31. 
benefits  cannot  be  indicated  properly  in  any  very  simple  table,  and  they  have  shown 

that  large  posters  as  to  the  main  points  are  being  widely  issued,  and  that  the  importance 
of  simplicity  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  Department.  It  appears  to  us  very  desirable 
that  a  few  typical  rates  should  be  published  with  special  prominence,  such,  for  example, 
as  those  for  lump  payments  or  pensions  of  5s.  a  week  at  60  or  65,  purchasable  by 
single  or  periodic  payments  at  such  ages  as  5,  14,  18,  and  21  :  and  the  amounts  which 
if  gradually  accumulated  in  the  Savings  Bank  will  buy  a  pension  of  5*.  a  week  at  60 
or  65.  If  the  working  classes  felt  that  they  had  control  over  their  own  savings, 
collected  in  the  savings  banks  either  directly  or  by  means  of  the  friendly  societies 
or  other  agencies,  they  might  be  disposed  to  look  with  favour  on  the  purchase  of 
annuities  out  of  those  savings  when  they  reach  advanced  ages. 

254.  As  regards  the  two  points  we  have  last  been  considering,  we  think  the  following 
remarks  made  by  Miss  Hill  are  of  special  interest,  as  showing  the  appreciation,  by  one 

so  familiar  with  the  poor,  both  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  of  the  eff'orts  I^i^^'  10,5&9. 

which  are  being  made  to  meet  them: — "People  have  been  long  struck,"  she  says,  "  with 

"  the  great  difference  between  the  contributions  to  the  burial  societies  and  other  forms 

"  of  saving,  and  I  believe  myself,  and  I  think  a  good  many  people  share  the  opinion, 

"  that  it  is  a  great  deal  because  of  the  collectors  going  from  door  to  door,  so  that  the 

"  twopences  and  the  threepences  are  picked  up  ;  and  the  same  system  has  been  adopted 

"  with  the  use  of  the  slips  for  the  Post  Office  by  ladies  visiting  from  room  to  room, 

"  and  very  satisfactory  results  are  being  arrived  at.    A  great  deal  of  money  has  been 

"  collected  where  that  is  done,  and  also  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  quite  lately  the 

"  more  important  rules  have  been  printed  in  large  print  in  the  beginning  of  the  Post 

"  Office  Savings  Bank  books.     That  quantity  of  small  print  is  a  great  terror  to 

"  people,  they  do  not  read  small  print  well,  and  though  it  may  be  legal  to  have 

"  all  there,  it  is  much  better  to  relegate  it  to  the  back  of  the  book.    Anybody  who 

"  knew  anything  of  the  poor  would  feel  that  immediately,  and  would  print  in  rather 

"  larger  type  the  rules  that  they  will  want  every  day.    And.  of  course,  keeping  the 

"  savings  bank  open  till  8  o'clock  will  make  a  difierence.    I  think  they  know  they 

•'  are  safe;  I  think  they  quite  believe  in  their  safety." 

255.  Mr.  Bartley  also  speaks,  from  his  special  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  Bartley, 
working  classes  in  regard  to  saving,  of  their  disinclination  to  go  to  a  Post  Office  iiud  8769 
make  their  payments.    He  tells  us  that  he  has  found  that  "  people  preferred  to  pay  a 

"  penny  to  a  society  at  the  door  than  a  halfpenny  if  they  have  to  take  it  round  the  8S94. 
"  corner  to  the  Post  Office,  although  they  have  absolute  security  in  the  one,  and  they 
"  are  not  absolutely  secure  in  the  other."    He  points  out,  however,  that  there  are 
serious  objections  to  the  system  of  travelling  collectors,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  great 
cost  of  management  involved,  amounting,  as  we  have  been  told,  in  the  case  of  the       , , 

Prudential  Assurance  Society  and  others,  to  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  contributions.  12  S49^ 
As  we  have  seen,  the  Post  Office  are  making  efforts  in  various  ways  to  meet  the 

difficulty  of  collection :   and  Canon  Blackley  has  urged   that   the   saving   stamp  12,849-50. 

system,   to    which  we  have  referred,  could  be  extended  for  insurance  purposes  ^3,105-8. 
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by  the  agency  of  letter  carriers,  so  as  to  be,  at   a  nominal  cost,   as  effectual 
as  tbe  system  of  paid   canvassers  adopted  by  such,  societies.    We   are  informed, 
however,  that  the  systematic  employment  of  postmen  as  canvassers  in  the  manner 
Cardin         Canon   Blackley    contemplates  would    materially  interfere    with   their  ordinary 
13  566-8.      duties.    We  note  that   Mr.  Cardin  in  his  evidence  quoted  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1882,  with  reference  to  the  employes  of  the 
Post    Office  receiving  money  on  behalf   of  the  Savings  Bank : — "  It   has  been 
"  suggested  that  letter  carriers  might  be  employed  in  this  way,  but  your  Committee 
"  think  that  this  would  be  undesirable,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  the  neglect 
of  the  work  for  which  they  are  primarily  appointed,  namely,  the  delivery  of  letters." 
This  and  the  other  objections,  which  Mr.  Cardin  says  make  it  undesirable  that  postmen 
should  receive  savings  voluntarily  tendered  to  them,  would  clearly  apply  with  far 
greater  force  to  their  active  employment  as  canvassers  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  supply  '  deposit  cards '  to  which  postage  stamps  may  be  attached, 
and  soli  the  stamps  to  those  who  desire  to  accumulate  savings  in  this  way. 

Lang,  13,400  2  56.  We  have  had  interesting  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  certain  classes  of  Post 
Office  servants  have  recently  been  induced  to  purchase  what  are  known  as  "  endowment 

13,432.  insurances,"  by  annual  premiums  for  a  lump  sum  at  a  given  age.  Such  insurances 
under  present  arrangements  can  only  be  made  to  mature  at  the  age  of  60,  but  it  is 

13,587-91.  suggested  they  should  be  obtainable  for  other  ages.  As  Mr.  Lang  has  said,  these 
insurances  were  largely  purchased  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  buyer  to  start  some 
business  on  leaving  the  public  service,  and  their  popularity  seems  to  show  that  the 
command  of  a  capital  sum^ which  can,  of  course,  be  also  obtained  by  accumulation 
in  the  savings  bank — is  preferred  to  an  annuity. 

13,436-7.  257.  Mr.  Lang  has  further  suggested  that  the  annuities  might  with  advantage  to  the 
industrial  classes  be  payable  monthly  instead  of  half-yearly  as  now.  We  fully  agree 
that  the  more  frequent  payment  would  be  very  desirable. 

258.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Cardin  and  Mr.  Lang  not  only  shows  the  earnest  efforts 
which  are  being  made  through  the  Post  Office  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  annuities, 
but  it  illustrates  the  services  rendered  by  that  Department  in  the  encouragement  of 
saving  generally ,  and  especially  among  the  young  by  co-  operation  with  those  con- 
cerned in  education.  We  shall  refer  presently  again  to  this  point,  to  which  we 
attach  the  greatest  importance. 


Bartley, 

8108-11, 

8189-93. 


Hart, 
11,987-90. 


Cardin, 
13,438. 


Blackley, 
12,831-5, 


(c.)  Unpopularity  op  Deferred  Annuities. 

259.  It  has  been  generally  agreed  by  the  witnesses  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject 
that  deferred  annuities  are  at  present  unpopular,  not  only  with  the  working  classes, 
but  with  every  section  of  the  community.  Mr.  Bartley's  evidence  is  particularly 
instructive  on  this  point.  The  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  very  limited  success  of 
either  the  friendly  societies  or  the  Post  Office,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  which  the 
latter  in  particular  has  made,  in  inducing  persons  to  provide  in  this  way  for  their  old 

,  age.  It  is  only  when  the  deferred  annuity  is  an  integral  part  of  some  more  widespread 
benefit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trade  union  superannuation  funds,  or  such  societies  as 
that  which  Mr.  Hart  has  described,  that  it  is  used  to  any  wide  extent. 

260.  Accordingly,  alternative  benefits  are  very  generally  offered,  provision  boing  made 
for  the  return  of  contributions,  or  for  some  aid  to  widows  and  children,  in  case  of  death 
before  the  age  at  which  the  annuity  matures.  The  annuity  is  then  described  as  on  the 
returnable  scale,  or,  shortly,  as  a  "  returnable  annuity."  Such  annuities  are  issued  by 
the  Post  Office,  and  are  proposed  by  Case  II.  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Scheme ;  and  they 
of  course  involve  a  higher  contribution  than  is  needed  when  no  alternative  benefit  is 
allowed. 

26  L  Canon  Blackley  has  stated  his  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  tables  for  return- 
able annuities  has  been  very  harmful,  as  leading  to  the  mistaken  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  that  they  can  really  obtain  two  benefits  at  the  cost  of  one.  He  refers  to  a  letter 
just  received  from  "  a  very  intelligent  working  man,  a  working  man  of  eminence,"  to 
the  effect  that  "  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  expect  any  good  would  be  that  they 
"  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  returnable  pension  at  non-returnable  rates."  This  he  quotes 
*'  as  not  only  a  fallacy,  but  as  an  example  of  ignorance  that  has  been  so  very  widely 
"  spread  even  among  intelligent  men,  that  they  are  not  willing  to  hear  of  anything 
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"  that  is  not  returnable."    And  he  ^oes  on  to  say,     There  is  no  such  thing  as 

"  insurance  upon  returnable  scales;  it  is  only  deposit.  .  .  .  There  is  and  can  be  no 

"  true  insurance  whatever  without  the  sinking  of  money  for  its  purposes."    Mr.  Brabrook 

Brabrook  fully  agrees  with  this  yiew,  but  he  approves  of  returnable  annuities  as  the  ll,o84-6. 

only  ones  that  people  can  be  induced  to  purchase.    "  Practically,  of  course,"  he  says, 

"  leaving  out  the  element  of  forfeiture  makes  it  merely  a  matter  of  saving  ;  and  the 

"  member  might  just  as  well  put  his  money  in  the  savings  bank",  or  invest  it  in  any 

"  other  way  for  himself,  as  give  it  to  his  society  to  do.    But  I  think  the  difficulties 

^'  in  the  way  of  inducing  the  working  man  to  sink  his  money  on  a  long-distant 

"  contingency  are  so  great  that  it  is  only  in  the  direction  that  I  have  suggested  that 

"  you  may  expect  to  attempt  to  do  it." 

262.  But  the  general  advantage  of  deferred  annuities  has  been  much  questioned  by  ^"''y> 
several  witnesses,  such  as  Canon  Bury,  Mr.  Mackay,  and  Miss  Hill,  who  has  strongly 
urged  the  greater  advantage  of  other  forms  of  saving  or  indirect  investment :  "  They  9824-7.' 
"  feel,"  she  says,  "  that  if  they  invest  their  money  in  other  forms,  it  brings  in  a  better  HiiJ, 

"  and  happier  return.    They  prefer  educating  their  children  well,  and  getting  them  i0»463-4. 

"  into  better  positions  ;  or  buying  a  small  business,  or  having  a  little  house,  or  getting  p^Ug^"^' 

"  a  quantity  of  furniture,  or  something  which  they  have,  and  have  to  leave,  and  to  2334. ' 

"  give  and  to  use."    Mr.  Fatkin,  who  has  had  special  experience  of  working  class  Fatkin, 

thrift  movements  in  the  North  of  England,  is  strongly  of  this  opinion,  and  has  laid  l'7j930-6. 

much  stress  on  the  dislike  of  working  men,  especially  when  they  reach  old  age,  to 

parting  with  the  capital  of  their  savings.    He  tells  us  that  while  still  in  middle  age 

they  like  to  be  able  to  draw  out  small  sums  at  will  on  emergencies,  but  that     when  a 

"  man  arrives  at  65  years  of  age,  he  will  suffer  any  amount  of  deprivation  before  he 

"  will  consent  to  reduce  his  little  stock  of  money.    He  has  no  hopes  of  replacing  it 

"  like  the  younger  man.    I  know  that  it  has  been  argued  that  a  man  has  no  use  for 

"  his  money  after  death  ;  but  a  working  man  who  has  accumulated  a  little  capital  has 

"  as  much  pride  in  making  a  will,  and  leaving  a  little  money  to  his  descendants,  as 

"  the  owner  of  broad  acres  of  land  and  the  millionaire  have,  in  leaving  their  wealth  to 

"  their  representatives." 

263.  We  are  convinced  that  indirect  modes  of  provision  for  old  age  are  of  at  least 
equal  value  to  the  direct  provision  by  annuities  ;  and  that  any  legislation  which  would 
tend  to  the  discouragement  of  the  former  is  to  be  deprecated.  Even  where  there  are 
provisions  for  return  in  case  of  premature  decease,  a  deferred  annuity  must  still  expire 
with  the  death  of  the  recipient.  An  investment  of  this  kind  has  an  appearance  of 
selfishness,  unless  in  special  circumstances  which  cannot  in  general  be  foreseen  at 
the  early  ages  at  which  alone  annuities  can  be  cheaply  purchased. 

264.  The  case  of  sickness  is  not  parallel,  as  it  is  a  much  more  uncertain  contingency, 
and  is  largely  independent  of  age  both  as  to  period  and  extent.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
priety of  direct  insurance  against  sickness  (without  subsidy  or  alternative  benefit)  has, 
as  we  have  seen,  received  a  recognition  among  the  working  classes  which  is  not  only 
already  wide  spread  but  is  rapidly  developing. 

265.  The  evidence  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  friendly  societies  shows 
clearly  that  there  are  at  present  many  opportunities  for  the  purchase  of  deferred 
annuities ;  and  the  fact  that  as  compared  with  insurance  against  sickness  they  are 
almost  totally  neglected  points,  we  think,  less  to  the  need  of  artificial  inducements  to 
their  purchase  than  to  a  general  feeling  that  they  are  not  a  desirable  form  of  investment. 


{d.)  Indirect  Eorms  of  Old-Age  Provision. 

266,.  As  we  have  seen  in  discussing  the  question  of  assistance  of  the  aged  by  re^- 
latives  in  the  part  of  our  report  relating  to  Poor  Law,  the  value  of  expenditure  in 
educating  and  improving  the  position  of  children  is  on  all  sides  admitted.  Such  ex- 
penditure may  well  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  form  of  provision  for  old  age,  if  it  is 
felt,  as  it  unquestionably  ought  to  be,  to  entail  a  corresponding  duty  on  the  children  to 
assist  their  parents  when  they  grow  old.  Similarly,  the  provision  of  comfortable  homes,  Hiil, 
and  the  effort  to  make  bright  and  happj  the  lives  of  the  young,  are  deserving  of  the  10,537-43. 
greatest  encouragement ;  there  are  multitudes  of  such  homes,  Miss  Hill  tells  us.  among 
the  poor,  and  they  depend  not  on  class  but  on  character, 
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267.  Tben,  again,  there  is  tlie  vast  accumulation  of  savings  wMcli  are  invested  in 
various  co-operative  and  industrial  societies,  in  savings  banks,  such  as  the  penny  bank  of 
which  Mr.  Bartley  has  given  an  interesting  description,  or,  with  absolute  security 
guaranteed  by  the  State,  in  the  Post  OfiBce  Savings  Bank.  The  aggregate  funds  of  the 
various  societies  and  savins^s  banks  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Eriendly 
Societies  Office  exceed,  as  Mr.  Brabrook  has  told  us,  200,000,000/..  Savings  accumu- 
lated in  these  ways  arfe  available  for  assistance  in  old  age  as  well  as  for  other  emergencies 
of  life. 

268.  We  have  had  remarkable  testimony  to  the  large  and  increasing  desire  on  the  part 
of  thoughtful  young  men,  especially  in  the  country,  to  achieve  independence  of  the 
rates.  Speaking  of  the  poorest  agricultural  labourers,  Miss  Hill  says,  "  I  have  seen 
"  wonderful  things  done  by  them  ;  I  do  not  know  how  they  do  it,  but  they  certainly 
"  do  both  save  and  support  tliemselves  and  bring  up  their  families  in  ways  that  show 
"  that  it  really  does  more  depend  on  management,  on  thrift,  on  industry,  on  economy, 
"  than  on  large  wage ;  and  if  they  can  do  it,  surely  the  largo  bulk  of  our  people  can 
'■'  do  it."  "  I  do  not  know  one,"  she  continues,  "  who  provides  his  pension,  but  I  know 
"  several  who  have  money  laid  by,  and  whose  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  would 
"  only  be  too  proud  to  help  them,  and  who  belong  to  friendly  societies,  and  have 
"  provided  a  little  money  laid  by,  and  so  on  ;  I  know  such,  and  if  one  knows  that  they 
*'  are  there,  one  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  possible."  We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer 
specially  to  the  account  which  Mr,  Webb  has  incidentally  given  of  his  own  career  as 
illustrating  the  marked  success  which  may  attend  the  efforts  of  an  industrious  and 
energetic  working  man  to  make  himself  an  assured  position. 

Davy,  1842-  269.  In  connexion  with  the  general  question  of  the  power  of  the  poorer  classes  to 
A.    '  provide  for  old  age  we  have  noticed  with  special  interest  the  evidence  given,  for 

l.^helps,  4018  example,  by  Mr.  Davy  and  Mr.  Phelps,  that  scarcely  any  total  abstainers  from  alcoholic 
drink  are  found  among  those  in  receipt  of  relief. 

Chamberlain,  270.  We  fully  agree  with  the  view  put  forward  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  evidence 
12,176.  ^Yiat  it  is  not  reasonable  to  regard  total  abstinence  as  a  necessary  condition  to  providence 
IJill,  10,581.  in  the  working  classes,  and  that  some  expenditure  on  drink  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
I'artle  With  thrift.  It  is  excessive  and  not  moderate  drinking  that  is  injurious.  These  facts 
'^^  are  remarkably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bartley:  "I  was  once  "  he  says,  "in  one  of  our 

"  penny  banks,  and  a  man  came  in  with  a  shilling,  and  he  threw  the  shilling  on  the 
"  counter,  and  he  said  to  the  clerk,  '  Take  two  pots.'  The  clerk  without  a  word  took 
"  the  shilling,  put  in  eightpence,  and  gave  the  man  back  fourpence,  which  showed  that 
"  the  man  measured  his  money  by  pots  of  beer,  and  that  it  was  a  regular  understood 
"  thing  in  the  branch.  I  think  that  that  did  indicate  that  a  good  deal  of  the  money 
Hill,  10,694.  "  must  come  from  the  source  that  would  otherwise  go  to  the  public-house."  It  is  also 
doubtless  the  case  that  intemperance  is  sometimes  a  consequence  as  well  as  a  cause  of 
misfortune,  though  we  note  that  Miss  Hill  said  when  asked  her  experience  on  this  point : 
"  It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I  should  not  like  to  generalise  ;  it  is  not  generally  the  form 
in  which  it  comes  before  one." 
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271.  The  real  importance  of  the  fact  that  total  abstainers  are  so  seldom  found  among 
paupers  is,  we  think,  best  explained  in  Mr.  Davy's  words  :  "  I  do  not  in  the  least  say 
"  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  become  a  teetotaler ;  the  lesson  that  I  deduce  is, 
"  that  if  a  man  has  sufficient  grit  or  backbone,  or  self-denial  to  be  a  teetotaler,  that 
'*  man  will  not  become  a  pauper. '  It  is  not  the  actual  abstinence  from  drink,  but  the 
strength  of  character  it  indicates,  which  is  so  sure  a  preventive  of  old-age  pauperism. 
In  the  same  way  the  fact  that  so  few  members  of  friendly  societies  come  on  the  rates 
is  due  not  merely  to  their  being  insured  against  sickness,  but  to  the  general  habit  of 
providence  which  is  shown  by  such  insurance. 

272.  The  general  growth  of  this  spirit  of  providence,  and  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition and  standard  of  comfort  of  the  working  classes  in  recent  years,  has  been  widely 
illustrated  throughout  our  evidence.  We  have  already  seen  the  large  extent  to  which 
they  can  and  do  join  friendly  societies ;  and  we  may  refer  specially  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Phelps,  Canon  Bury,  Lord  Methuen,  Mr.  Bartley,  Mr.  Drummond,  and  Mr.  Fatkin 
as  to  their  general  progress.  Some  remarks  made  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Bartley,  whose 
experience  in  connexion  with  the  penny  banks  is  of  special  value,  may  be  usefully  quoted 
}iQre: — "  I  think,"  he  says,  "  to  a  very  great  extent  provision  for  old  age  is  more  or  less 

a  matter  of  habit.  I  can  only  give  my  own  experience.  Persons  of  the  very  smallest 
means  do  save  an  amount  w}iich  it  would  be  very  remarkable  to  believe,  possibly, 
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"  that  they  could  save;  but  those  who  are  careful  and  thrifty,  and  do  not  drink  to 
"  excess,  do  save  sums,  of  money  (I  see  it  continually),  in  a  way  that  I  should  consider 
"  myself  in  the  abstract  as  almost  incredible  " ;  and  again,  "  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  .1 
"  great  movement  going  on  in  which  wages  are  going  up,  even  at  the  bottom  of  8731. 
"  the  scale;  the  division  of  the  results  of  industry  is  more  even;  there  is  no  doubt 

all  the  statistics  of  the  income  tax  and  other  returns  show  that  the  larger  incomes  p^^j^j^^ 
*'  are  less,  and  that  the  amount  of  interest  in  profits  is  more  divided  ;  and  I  think  that  17941* 
"  with  these  changes  going  on,  while  at  the  same  time  you  are  encouraging  the  habit 
"  of  thrift,  the  result  will  ultimately  be  this,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  will 
*'  provide  for  themselves."  On  the  other  hand  it  is  stated,  and  we  believe,  that  the 
old  themselves  are  at  a  disadvantage  under  modern  conditions  of  industry,  being 
unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  methods  or  to  keep  pace  with  the  greater  speed 
demanded,  especially  in  connexion  with  machinery. 

273.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  are  now  aged  are  in  a  position  of  special 
difficulty,  as  they  had  not  the  same  opportunities  in  their  youth ;  but  we  have  given  in 
our  remarks  as  to  the  general  character  of  pauperism  reasons  which  lead  us  to  think  that 
the  number  of  this  class  who  are  destitute,  while  still  unfortunately  very  large,  has 
relatively  decreased,  and  we  have  also  indicated  the  methods  of  administration  of  Poor 
Law  relief  by  which,  in  our  opinion,  provision  can  best  be  made  for  assistance  in  such 
cases. 

274.  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  desire  to  express  our  strong  sense 
of  the  value  of  inculcating  general  habits  of  thrift  in  the  young,  and  our  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  being  made  in  this  direction  through 
juvenile  lodges  or  branches  of  friendly  societies,  and  by  the  active  agency  of  school 
managers  and  teachers  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Post  Office  and  the 
Education  Department.  The  encouragement  of  thrift  among  children  was  specially 
urged  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  which  considered  Canon  Blackley's 
scheme,  and  we  ourselves  regard  its  development  as  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  nation. 

III.  SCHEMES  FOR  THE  PROVISION  OF  ASSISTANCE  FROM 
PUBLIC  FUNDS  OTHER  THAN  POOR  LA  W  RELIEF. 

275.  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  laid 
before  us  for  the  provision  of  assistance  for  old  age  to  be  derived  wholly  or  partially 
from  public  sources,  but  to  be  independent  of  poor  law  relief.  Of  these  schemes  the 
two  of  primary  importance  are  those  identified  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  We  propose  first  to  discuss  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  and  others  which  more 
or  less  resemble  it  in  so  far  as  they  contemplate  that  the  pensions  shall  in  general  be 
given  without  contribution ;  and  afterwards  to  consider  Canon  Blackley's  scheme  for 
universal  compulsory  insurance,  and  the  scheme  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  as  laid 
before  us  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  State-aided  insurance. 


{a.)  MR.  BOOTH'S  SCHEME. 

276.  Mr.  Booth  proposes  that,  subject  to  certain  limitations,  which  it  is  not  necessary  i^^°oi-'i6 
here  to  discuss,  every  person,  male  or  female,  on  attaining  the  age  of  65  years  shall  pitkin 
be  given  for  the  remainder  of  life  a  sum  of  5s,  weekly  out  of  public  funds.    That  this  14,255-6. 
proposal  would  be  widely  popular  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  many  of  the  witnesses  T^urton, 
who  have  come  before  us,  especially  among  those  representing  the  working  classes,  T^'"if^^f*' 
have  strongly  urged  its  advantages ;  particularly  if  combined  with  provision  for  State  14.725-36, 
accumulation  of  savings  to  be  added  to  the  pension.    But  there  are  on  the  other  hand  Hardy, 
many  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  adoption,  which  we  propose  to  consider  in  il>774. 
detail. 

277.  The  first  objection  which  presents  itself  is  the  enormous  cost  of  the  scheme.  Booth, 
Mr.  Booth  himself  admits  that  the  immediate  cost  of  the  pensions  in  England  and  10,887-95. 
Wales  alone  would  be  nearly  18,000,000/.,  and  if  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  included 

would  reach  24,500,000^. ;  while  the  direct  saving  as  regards  poor  law  expenditure  in 
amounts  actually  spent  on  the  aged  is  estimated  by  him  as  not  more  than  2,000,000/. 
The  cost  would,  of  course,  be  materially  reduced  if  a  later  age,  such  as  70,  wore  proposed  ; 

but  on  the  other  hand  if  the  age  were  fixed  earlier,  as  many  desire,  it  would  be  very  Crompion, 

largely  increased.    Mr.  Booth  proposes  that  the  bulk  of  this  very  large  sum  should  be  17,559. 
raised  by  equitable  taxation  ip  such  a  manner  that  "  every  one  should  pay  in  proportion  to 
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what  lie  earns."  He  has  made  some  suggestions  as  to  the  taxes  to  be  imposed  with  this 
object,  but  does  not  attach  importance  to  their  details ;  and  he  recommends  that,  in 
view  of  the  saving  in  cost  of  pauperism,  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  should  be  paid 
by  a  subvention  from  the  poor  rate.  The  probable  cost  of  administering  the  scheme 
is  regarded  by  him  as  very  small,  but  others  anticipate  that  it  would  materially  add  to 
the  outlay  required. 

278.  It  would  no  doubt  be  theoretically  possible,  as  Mr.  Hunter  has  illustrated  in  his 
evidence,  so  to  adjust  the  incidence  of  taxation  or  rating  needed  to  obtain  the  funds 
required  for  Mr.  Booth's  (or  any  other)  n on- contributory  scheme  as  to  make  its  direct 
cost  to  the  working  classes  less  than  that  of  the  contributions  which  would  be  required 
under  a  scheme  of  assisted  insurance  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  direct  payments  in  the  latter  case  are  not  made  by  way 
of  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  but  of  insurance  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual  contributor ;  and  that  it  is  only  the  supplement  by  the  Stiite  of 
the  insured  benefit  which  is  parallel  to  the  pension  given  under  a  non-contributory 
scheme.  The  fact  that  in  certain  cases  the  contributor  may  receive  no  benefit  from 
his  payment  would  not,  even  in  the  case  of  a  compulsory  scheme,  make  that  payment 
a  form  of  taxation.  Insurance,  as  Canon  Blackley  has  pointed  out,  necessarily  implies 
a  risk :  a  man  is  no  more  taxed  because  he  insures  against  old  age,  and  does  not  reacb 
it,  than  if  he  insures  against  fire  and  his  house  is  not  burned,  or  for  a  sum  at  death, 
and  lives  to  extreme  age  :  such  contingfencies  being  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  the  premiums  to  be  required. 

279.  And  even  though  it  might  be  possible  so  to  levy  the  immense  sum  which  would 
have  to  be  raised  by  taxation  under  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  that  very  little  of  the  charge 
would  fall  directly  on  the  working  classes,  such  a,n  adjuistment  would  in  our  opinion  be 
far  from  equitable,  and  would  destroy  that  piinciple  of  indirect  contribution  which 
many  of  its  advocates  regard  as  the  moral  justification  of  the  scheme  ;  and  it  would, 
moreover,  throw  on  property  and  industrial  enterprise  a  burden  so  excessive  that  its 
efi'ect  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  most  severely  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  including 
the  working  classes  themselves. 

280.  Even  if  the  scheme  were  free  from  the  objections  on  economic  grounds  which  have 
been  urged  against  it,  we  cannot  agree  that  the  evils  of  aged  pauperism  are  so  grave, 
and  the  prospects  of  meeting  it  in  other  ways  so  hopeless  as  to  justify  the  enormous 
expenditure  which  it  is  admitted  would  be  involved  ;  or  that,  if  so  vast  a  sum  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  State  for  public  purposes,  it  could  not  be  more  usefully  employed. 

281.  Mr.  Booth  himself  allows  that "  only  if  it  can  be  fairly  held  that  universal  pensions 
"  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  work,  wages,  thrift,  self-respect,  and  energy,  and 
"if  it  can  be  shown  also  that,  besides  reducing  the  existing  mass  of  pauperism 
"  and  lightening  much  poverty  outside,  the  whole  problem  of  pauperism  and  poverty 
"  would  be  simplified,  would  it  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  financial 
"  difficulties  could  be  faced." 

282.  The  provision  that  the  grant  should  be  universal  and  could  be  claimed  by  all 
persons  irrespectively  of  any  test  of  destitution  or  merit  would  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Booth 
strongly  urges,  distinguish  the  scheme  from  a  gigantic  measure  of  outdoor  relief,  and 
thas  to  some  extent  meet  the  objections  raised,  for  example,  by  Canon  Blackley ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  involves  the  grant  of  much  of  this  immense  sum  compulsorily 
raised  by  taxation  to  people  who  are  in  no  real  need.  Moreover,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  many  would  not  prefer  to  forego  the  receipt  of  5s.  weekly  from  the  State 
dependent  not  indeed  on  proof  of  poverty  but  on  personal  application  and  proof  of  age 
before  the  superintendent  registrar  ;  and  T^hether  it  would  not  be  felt  that  such  a 
payment  could  hardly  be  dissociated  from  the  appearance  of  public  relief.  Mr.  Booth 
anticipates  that  such  reluctance  would  only  be  shown  in  isolated  cases,  but  allows  that 
if  it  were  general  it  would  tend  to  neutralise  the  advantages  of  the  scheme.  It  appears 
to  us,  however,  highly  probable  that,  if  the  scheme,  were  ever  to  come  into  operation, 
a  very  general  outcry  would  be  raised  against  the  payment  of  such  an  annuity  to 
persons  with  even  a  moderate  competence.  We  have  found  indications  of  this  feeling 
in  some  of  tlie  witnesses  who  have  been  before  us.  Mr.  Grout,  for  example,  says, 
*'  The  idea  of  pensioning  a  millionaire,  as  I  think,  would  simply  be  ridiculous."  The 
opposite  view  has  been  clearly  put  by  Mr.  Manley,  himself  a  working  man  ;  but 
although  many  might  look  at  the  matter  as  he  does  we  fear  there  would  also  be  many 
who,  not  having  thoroughly  studied  the  economic  aspects  of  the  question,  would  entirely 
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fail  to  realise  tlie  essential  importance  of  eliminating  the  taint  of  dependence  by  making 
the  grant  universal;  and  that  the  opportunity  would  be  taken  of  exciting  prejudice 
against  persons  in  opulent  or  easy  circumstances  receiving  such  a  pension,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  robbing  the  poor  of  the  money  morally  if  not  legally  set  apart 
by  the  nation  for  their  exclusive  use.  In  the  face  of  such  a  feeling  we  believe  that 
it  would  be  soon  found  that  so  general  a  disinclination  to  claim  the  pension  would 
arise  that  the  distinction  would  become,  as  it  has  been  put,  one  of  classes  and  masses.  Booth, 
and  the  scheme  would  thus  result  in  that  very  evil  which  it  is  the  special  object  of  a  ll,Oli. 
universal  scheme  to  avoid. 

283.  The  above  considerations  appear  to  us  of  such  extreme  gravity  in  their  bearing 
on  Mr.  Booth's  proposals  that  we  feel  that,  independently  of  other  objections  which 
have  been  raised,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  recommending  their  adoption. 

284.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  noticing  the  difficulty  which  might  arise  in  Booth, 
obtaining  any  fairly  satisfactory  proof  of  age.    We  agree  that  this  difficulty  is  not  l^'g^^'g' 
of  such  importance  as  to  be  of  itself  fatal  to  the  scheme,  but  we  fear  that,  without  ' 
some  costly  and  inquisitorial  system  of  minute  investigation  admitted  to  be  undesirable, 

the  tendency  to  "  make  the  most  of  their  age,"  as  Mr.  Booth  puts  it,  would  be 
developed  among .  persons  anxious  to  receive  the  State  assistance  to  a  somewhat 
serious  extent. 

285.  Another  very  material  point  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  this  scheme  is  its 
effect  on  wages ;  both  generally,  and  in  particular  as  regards  those  who  have  nearly 

but  not  quite  attained  the  age  qualifying  for  pension.    As    regards  this   special  Booth,  ^ 
class,  Mr.  Booth  allows  that  hardship  might  result  from  the  competition  of  the  |q'9i3~'^' 
State-aided  persons  over  65  ;  and  we  may  remark  in  passing  that  this  would  be  enhanced  Wilkinson 
even  by  the  modified  conditions  he  now  suggests  as  to  the  receipt  of  pension  by  5851-5. 
those  who  have  recently  received  poor  law  relief.     The  general  question  of  the  efi'ect  on  Marshall, 
wages  of  a  universal  scheme  of  State  pensions  has  been  ably  discussed  before  us  from  381-5 
different  points  of  view  by  Professor  Marshall  and  Mr.  Mackay.    The  subject  is  one  of  Davy,  17*56. 
great  difficulty,  and  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pursue  it  here.  Mackay, 

286.  Further  arguments  of  much  weight  have  been  urged  against  Mr.  Booth's  scheme :  j^jjj 

for  example  that,  while  a  State  grant  of  5s.  a  week  would  weaken  the  incentives  to  10,466-7. 

thrift  in  early  life,  it  would  not  suffice  to  maintain  in  reasonable  comfort  those  who  in  Hardy, 

old  age  were  bond  fide  without  any  other  means;  and  that  the  large  majority  of  those  i^'82i. 

who  are  now  in  workhouses  are,  as  Mr.  Hedley  and  Mr.  Yallance  have  argued,  persons  ^™27-8 

who  cannot  look  after  themselves,  and  if  given  5s.  a  week  and  their  liberty  would  very  Hedley, 

soon  come  back  to  the  house.    There  is  also  the  probability  that  the  sense  of  responsi-  1293-4. 

bility  of  relatives  would  be  seriously  undermined ;  while  it  might  sometimes  happen  Yallance, 

that  the  relatives,  so  far  from  helping  the  aged  recipients,  would  appropriate  their  McDou^'all 

pension  to  their  own  uses,  a  danger  which  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  Mr.  5046,  509l'. 
McDougall  has  given  from  his  own  experience. 

287.  Mr.  Booth  himself,  and  the  many  other  witnesses  who  have  spoken  in  favour  of  Booth, 
the  scheme,  traverse  most  of  the  above  contentions,  but  we  feel  that,  before  the  10,865, 
scheme  could  be  accepted,  they  would  need  careful  consideration.    Its  irrevocable  i^'960-4. 
nature,  and  its  effect  upon  the  general  financial  position  of  the  country,  would  also 

claim  special  attention.  We  do  not,  however,  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  examine 
all  these  points  in  detail,  as,  while  we  fully  recognise  the  care  with  which  Mr.  Booth 
has  investigated  the  subject,  and  the  comprehensive  simplicity  and  immediate  operation 
of  the  scheme  he  has  proposed,  we  are  convinced  that,  in  view  of  the  grave  objections 
earlier  indicated,  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  carried  into  practice. 


(&.)  OTHER  SCHEMES  NOT  REQUIRINa  DIRECT  CONTRIBUTION. 

288.  We  next  refer  to  several  other  proposals  for  State  assistance  submitted  to  us 
which  resemble  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  in  requiring  no  direct  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  applicant,  but  which  are  not  in  general  universal  in  their  scope,  but  contemplate 
some  tests  of  either  income  or  desert. 

.   289.  Mr.  Hardy,  an  actuary  of  great  experience,  has  advocated  a  scheme  submitted  Hardy, 
as  a  modification  of  Mr.  Booth's.    He  suggests  that  "the  pension  right  should  be  P'^^^ 
"  recognised  only  for  theiproved  impecunious  aged,  or,  (as  Mr.  Leslie  Probyn  proposes,) 
"  by  supplementing  the  income  of  any  acquired  property  up  to  some  reasonable  limit."  Watscn, 
The  pensioner  is  to  be  over  65,  and  is  to  give  ?.ip  all  work,  and  the  pension  is  to  11,369.' 
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be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  equivalent  of  the  present  inclusive  cost  of  the  maintenance 
in  a  poor  law  establishment  of  an  aged  pauper,  which  he  takes  as,  on  an  average,  10s. 
a  week ;  the  interest  of  any  savings  would  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  pension, 
but  Mr.  Hardy  points  out  that  a  man  who  had  saved  a  little  would  be  [in  the  better 
position  of  "  having  the  power  of  disposing  of  property  to  his  wife  or  an  invalid  child  or 
"  otherwise."  The  abstention  from  all  work  of  pensioners,  male  and  female,  would  be 
ensured  by  the  supervision  of  their  fellow  workmen.  Notwithstanding  the  able  argu- 
ments which  Mr.  Hardy  has  adduced  in  support  of  his  proposals,  we  feel  that  the 
adoption  of  this  scheme  would  largely  increase  the  dependence  of  the  aged  on  public 
funds.  The  difFerence  between  such  a  pension  and  out  relief  would,  Mr.  Hardy  himself 
says,  be  "none  in  effect  but  everything  in  sentiment ;  "  very  few  aged  persons  would 
work  with  the  promise  of  a  grant  of  10s.  a  week  only  conditioned  on  not  working  ; 
and  not  many  of  any  age  would  save,  if  they  knew  that  their  savings  would 
during  their  own  lifetime  be  deducted  from  the  10s.  weekly  they  would  otiierwise 
as  a  matter  of  course  obtain.  Mr.  Hardy  has  allowed  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
working  classes  on  attaining  the  age  of  65  would  prefer  10s.  on  retirement  to  what 
they  could  earn  ;  and  if  this  view  is  correct  it  seems  to  us  clear,  though  Mr.  Hardy 
himself  does  not  admit  this,  that  the  cost  of  the  scheme  must  be  little  less  than  that  of 
Mr.  Booth's. 

290.  A  scheme  more  drastic  in  its  provisions  has  been  laid  before  us  by  Mr. 
Lansbury,  who  proposes  that  an  adequate  pension  should  be  given  to  every  individual 
at  the  age  of  60  ;  that  the  sum  given  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  recipient  in 
fair  comfort,  and  that  none  should  be  allowed  either  to  work  or  to  retain  the  personal 
control  of  savings  after  that  age.  He  recognises,  however,  that  this  scheme  would 
be  inapplicable  under  existing  social  conditions,  and  for  the  present  he  is  content  to 
support  Mr.  Booth's  proposals. 

291.  Mr.  Grout,  who  like  Mr.  Lansbury  is  a  London  working  man,  has  placed 
before  us  a  scheme  in  some  ways  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Hardy  advocated. 
He  has,  however,  proposed  to  distinguish  between  London  and  the  provinces  by 
proposing  10s.  a  week  for  the  former  and  some  lesser  sum  for  the  latter.  (The 
advantages  of  a  differential  rate  were  also  recognised  by  Mr.  Hardy,  who  has,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  the  immense  practical  difficulties  which  would  attend  any  variable 
local  scales.)  Mr.  Grout's  scheme  differs  mainly  in  not  requiring  abstinence  from 
work  (except  in  the  case  of  disabled  persons  pensioned  before  65)  as  a  condition  of 
pension;  the  only  limitations  he  proposes  being  that  the  pensioner  should  be  a 
working  man,  not  having  paid  income  tax.  and  that,  as  long  as  he  draws  pension,  his 
earnings  or  income  from  other  sources  should  not  be  more  than,  say,  14s.  a  week. 
He  would  also  allow  supplemental  pensions  in  return  for  contributions. 

292.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Grout's  view  that  pensions  given  subject  to  the  above 
limitations  would  not  be  associated  with  a  sort  of  certificate  of  poverty ;  the  conditions 
of  certain  sick  clubs  to  which  he  refers  in  illustration  do  not  seem  to  us  parallel,  as 
the  benefits  in  those  clubs  are  given  to  members  only  in  accordance  with  rules  known 
to  the  contributors  at  the  time  when  they  enter.  We  think  that  many  working  men 
and  women  would  regard  a  pension  conditioned  as  proposed  as  involving  a  sacrifice 
of  independence  ;  and  that,  if  the  suggested  test  of  not  having  paid  income  tax  were 
that  imposed  (and  the  difficulties  of  any  other  test  were  brought  out  markedly  in  the 
examination)  many  who  through  misfortune  late  in  life  were  in  most  need  of  assis- 
tance might  be  disqualified,  while  on  the  other  hand  large  numbers  who  in  no 
sense  could  be  described  as  in  want  would  be  receiving  assistance  at  the  public  cost. 
Mr.  Grout  has  made  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  his  scheme,  but  we  apprehend  that, 
like  Mr.  Hardy't',  it  would  prove  not  much  less  expensive  than  Mr.  Booth's,  while 
lacking  the  elements  of  simplicity  and  universality  on  which  Mr.  Booth's  claim  to 
attention  is  mainly  based. 

293.  We  may  here  conveniently  notice  a  comparison  which  has  often  been  drawn, 
notably  by  Mr.  Grout  and  Mr.  Call  ear,  between  the  pensions  given  by  the  State  to 
persons  who  have  been  in  its  employment  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Civil 
Service,  and  pensions  which  it  is  suggested  shoald  be  given  in  old  age  to  all  workers. 
It  is  argued  that,  as  those  in  its  direct  employment  have  served  the  State,  so  have 
all  workers  in  their  working  life  really  been  in  the  service  of  society  ;  that  as  Mr, 
Grout  puts  it :  "  the  whole  of  the  work  we  do,  in  my  mind,  goes  wholly  to  the  nation." 
"...  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  any  more  entitled  to  a  pension  than  I,  who 
"  have  worked  in  the  nation  the  whole  of  my  life."  The  answer  to  this  seems  to  us  to 
be  that  a  worker  does  not  work  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  but  for  the  sake 
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ot  the  remuneration  which  he  gets  by  his  contract  with  his  employer ;  and  that,  where 
the  State  is  the  actual  employer,  the  pension  is  given,  as  has  so  often  been  pointed 
out  in  evidence,  not  in  virtue  of  any  benefit  conferred  on  society,  but  as  deferred  pay 
under  the  express  or  implied  contract  of  service.  Whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  that 
part  of  the  remuneration  of  a  public  servant  should  be  assigned  in  this  way  is  not  a 
matter  with  which  we  are  concerned ;  we  have  only  to  point  out  that  the  analogy  of 
as  has  been  said,  with  pensions  provided  by  the  employer,  and  that  any  system  is, 
rewards  for  services  to  society  has  absolutely  no  connexion  with  the  pensions  that 
the  State  has  agreed  to  give,  under  certain  defined  conditions,  to  those  who  enter  its 
service. 

294.  Mr.  Crompton,  who  has  appeared  before  us  as  to  some  extent  a  representative 
of  the  views  of  trade  unions  on  the  subject,  proposes  that  pensions  should  be  given  at 
55  to  all  thrifty  and  respectable  persons  in  need  of  assistance ;  suggesting  10s.  a  week 
as  a  reasonable  amount.  He  recognises  that  inquiries  would  be  needed  as  to  thrift  and 
respectability,  and  thinks  they  might  best  be  made  by  a  special  staff  of  local  inspectors, 
on  the  lines  followed  by  trade  unions,  the  final  decision  resting  with  a  local  authority. 
He  would  not  prescribe  any  fixed  limit  of  means  as  establishing  a  claim  to  assistance, 
but  would  leave  the  discretion  to  the  local  authority,  while  of  opinion  that  the  line 
should  generally  be  drawn  somewhere  between  20s.  and  30s.  a  week.  He  tells  us  that 
the  cost  of  the  scheme  has  been  estimated  at  about  30,000,000/,.,  and  that  it  is  felt  that 
this  should  be  raised  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  affect  the  working  classes  ;  for  example,  ^ 
by  a  tax  on  uncultivated  lands  and  monopolies  ;  (of  which  he  failed,  upon  request,  to 
name  one).  It  is  evident  that,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  similar  proposals,  the 
financial  consequences  of  this  scheme  have  not  been  fully  appreciated  by  its  author. 

The  cost  would  be  enormously  greater  than  he  supposes,  and  the  sources  of  income 
suggested  are  altogether  inadequate  to  provide  for  such  gigantic  expenditure. 

295.  Another  scheme  is  that  of  Mr.  Frome  Wilkinson,  who  has  told  us:  "My  Wiiidnson, 
"  proposal  has  been,  in  a  new  poor  law  which  I  ventured  to  sketch,  that  old  age  should  be  5856,  5860. 
"  taken  entirely  out  of  the  existing  poor  law,  and  given  into  the  hands  of  some  district 

"  authority,  district  councils  or  boards.  This  district  council  or  board  shall  be 
"  empowered  to  grant  pensions  of  5^.  per  week  to  all  aged  persons  who  send  in  a 
"  demand  note,  unless  in  the  case  of  such  socially  worthless  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
"  board  have  forfeited  their  right  to  a  pension  ....  The  age  at  which  the 
"  pensions  shall  commence  to  depend  upon  the  age  at  which,  in  each  case,  decay  of 
"  working  powers  becomes  manifest.  Old  age  should  be  defined  (as  in  the  Friendly 
"  Societies  Act,  1875),  as  '  any  age  after  fifty.'  "  He  goes  on  to  explain  that  "  all  the 
"  expenses  of  the  old  age  endowment  should  be  matter  of  imperial  taxation,"  and  he 
suggests  various  modes  of  limiting  the  charge  to  the  well-to-do  classes.  He  also 
recommends  the  provision  of  municipal  cottages  for  those  requiring  them,  at  a  nominal 
rent.  Mr.  Wilkinson  did  not  consider  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  or  danger  in 
entrusting  the  administration  of  the  scheme  to  a  local  authority,  and  making  them 
judges  of  incapacity  for  work,  while  throwing  the  cost  on  Imperial  taxation.  He 
has  off'ered  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  his  scheme,  but  has  remarked  that  he  "  believed 
"  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  relieve  the  aged,  and  it  was  not  to  be  put  aside,  jjibS 
"  whether  it  cost  a  million  more  or  a  million  less." 


5863. 
5882. 
5889. 
6095-106. 
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296.  In  connexion  with  Mr.  Wilkinson's  scheme,  it  may  be  convenient  here  to  notice  Paine,  5232. 
the  proposals  of  Dr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Beavan,  who  both  speak  with  special  reference  F3eavau, 
to  the  town  of  Cardifi".  These  proposals  contemplate  that  the  assistance  should  be  5398-9. 
given  from  the  local  rates,  and  are  thus  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  border  line 
between  some  schemes  of  State  pensions  and  suggestions  for  fundamental  modifications 
of  the  poor  law.  Mr.  Beavan,  whose  proposals  go  a  little  beyond  those  of  Dr.  Paine, 
suggests  that  the  aged  poor  should  be  divided  into  three  classes,  and  that  the  first  of 
these  consisting  "of  those  that  have  been  brought  into  indigent  circumstances 
"  purely  by  misfortune  or  through  no  fault  of  their  own  whatever,  and  who  have 
"  previously  borne  a  thoroughly  good  character,"  should  receive  aid  which,  though 
given  from  the  rates  through  the  agency  of  the  guardians,  should  be  without  any 
disqualification  or  note  of  pauperism,  and  should  be  called  by  some  other  name  than 
relief.  He  further  urges  that  the  infirm  and  friendless  should  be  maintained  in 
almshouses  which  should  be  administered  altogether  apart  from  the  workhouse. 
Dr.  Paine  admitted  that  such  assistance  would  be  "  outdoor  relief  under  a  different 
name,"  and  both  he  and  Mr,  Beavan  were  pressed  as  to  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
on  the  merits  of  applicants,  and  the  heavy  cost  likely  to  be  involved  if  such  relief,  5420-46. 

o    86600.  V 
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especially  that  in  almsliouses  suggested  by  Mr.  Beavan,  were  given  witliout  the  present 
conditions  of  poor  law  relief. 

297.  Another  scheme  has  been  laid  before  us  by  Mr,  Bartley  in  the  "  Old  Age  Pension 
Bill  "  which  he  has  brought  before  Parliament.  Shortly,  it  is  proposed  by  this  Bill  (which 
is  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix)  to  give  pensions  at  65  to  any  person  who  "  shall  not 
"  be  able  to  earn  the  wages  of  his  calling,  and  shall  declare  himself  to  be  in  need  of  a 
"  pension,  and  shall  be  so  regarded  by  the  local  authority."  The  pension  is  to  be  7s. 
a  week  to  such  a  person  (man  or  woman),  who  has  never  received  poor  law  relief; 
3s.  6d.  a  week  to  all  persons  who  have  partially  provided  in  certain  ways,  with  an 
addition  not  exceeding  Is.  9d.  equivalent  to  such  provision  ;  and  3s.  6d.  to  persons 
deemed  by  the  local  authority  to  be  unfortunate  on  certain  grounds  indicated. 

298.  Mr.  Bartley  was  examined  in  great  detail  on  the  grave  diflficulties  which  at  once 
present  themselves  in  connexion  with  his  proposals,  and  in  the  course  of  his  replies 
admitted  that  this  Bill  and  another  Bill  as  to  outdoor  relief  "  are  more  sketches  than 
"  absolute  detail ;  the  subject  is  very  large  and  will  have  to  be  carefully  gone  into."  A 
careful  perusal  of  the  examination  will,  we  think,  convince  every  one  that  in  its  present 
form  the  scheme  is  not  one  which  we  could  venture  to  recommend.  The  enormous 
responsibility  as  to  discrimination  which  would  fall  upon  tiie  local  authority  (which 
Mr.  Bartley  proposes  should  be  the  County  Council),  the  diflBculty  of  investigating  the 
claims  of  applicants  as  to  poverty  and  as  to  merit,  or  of  proving  that  they  had  not 
anywhere  received  poor  law  relief ;  the  need  of  trained  officers  to  make  the  requisite 
inquiries,  if  not  even,  as  Mi-.  Bartley  allows,  of  a  system  of  passports  to  preclude  fraud ; 
from  another  point  of  view,  the  abuses  that  might  arise  through  persons  making  use  of 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  to  manufacture,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  "faggot- 
pensioners  " ;  the  undoubted  inducement  to  those  earning  good  wages  to  leave 
provision  for  their  old  age  entirely  aside  and  then  come  on  the  pension  fund  as  never 
having  received  relief ;  the  check  to  indirect  thrift  and  especially  to  the  recognition  of 
family  ties  and  duties ;  lastly,  the  enormous  cost  which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bartley's 
calculations,  we  think  it  must  inevitably  involve ;  all  these  seem  to  us  points  of  difficulty 
which  make  the  scheme,  at  any  rate  as  now  presented,  not  only  inexpedient  but 
unworkable. 

299.  The  "  Lambeth  scheme  "  of  aid  for  deserving  poor  of  which  Canon  Blackley  has 
laid  the  outlines  before  us  (being  quite  distinct  from  his  insurance  scheme)  is 
somewhat  parallel  with  those  above  considered.  He  suggests  that  voluntary  local 
committees,  managed  by  the  Church  or,  if  preferred,  by  parish  councils,  should  provide 
Is.  6d.  a  week  for  any  deserving  poor  person,  and  that  this  should  be  supplemented  by 
Is.  from  a  central  cliaritable  fund,  and  2s.  6d.  from  a  State  fund.  We  note  that  he 
describes  the  whole  sum  which  would  thus  accrue  (and  be  payable  through  a  State 
department  in  London)  as  "a  mark  of  honour  and  respect  from  the  neighbours  among 
"  whom  he  had  lived,  and  who  had  testified  and  continued  to  testify  to  his  personal 
"  and  moral  worth."  Here  again  the  most  difficult  task  of  discrimination  is  assigned 
to  the  local  body,  whether  church  or  parochial ;  while  they  would  be  responsible  for  less 
than  a  third  of  the  pension.  The  estimate  of  gross  cost  is  given  as  150,000^.  for  London 
only ;  but  looking  to  the  mode  in  which  the  funds  would  be  provided  we  apprehend 
that  this  would  be  far  below  the  mark;  while  the  estimated  saving  on  poor  law 
expenditure  takes  no  account  of  the  cost  of  relieving  properly  the  sick  and  helpless, 
on  whom  such  vast  sums  are  spent  by  the  poor  law  authorities  of  the  Metropolis. 

300.  We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the  fact  that  schemes  for  providing  for  aged 
persons  out  of  Imperial  taxes  are  calculated,  if  any  condition  of  merit  is  contemplated 
and  the  discrimination  left  to  local  bodies,  to  result  in  a  vastly  increased  expenditure 
from  the  laxity  with  which  the  test  is  sure  in  practice  to  be  applied ;  especially  if,  as 
some  have  suggested,  the  Imperial  charge  were  adjusted  so  as  to  fall  entirely  on  classes 
reaping  no  benefit,  while  the  recipients  might  not  be  without  influence  on  the  adminis- 
trators. We  think  this  objection  alone  would  be  fatal  to  many  of  the  proposals  which 
have  been  put  before  us. 

301.  A  scheme  not  involving  contributions,  but  otherwise  differing  materially  in 
its  character  from  those  above  considered,  has  been  indicated  by  Mr.  Eatkin,  the 
actuary  of  the  Leeds  Permanent  Building  Society.  Mr.  Fatkin  has  explained  that 
he  is  himself  opposed  to  any  kind  of  State  assistance  for  old  age,  and  that  he  only  puts 
forward  these  suggestions  as  indicating  the  form  in  which  such  aid,  if  given  at  all, 
would  be  least  injarious  to  thrift.  He  proposes  that  all  persons  who  have  avoided 
recourse  to  the  poor  rates  up  to  the  age  of  65  years  should  have  a  right  to  an  allowance 
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from  tlie  State  at  the  rate  of  6d.  weekly  for  each  year  of  continued  independence  after 

that  age,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  maximum  allowance  granted  should  be  5s. 

a  week.    Thus  any  aged  person  who  had  not  previously  received  relief  could  claim 

an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  6d.  weekly  if  applying  during  his  or  her  66th  year,  or 

Is.  weekly  if  applying  during  his  67th  year,  or  2s.  6d.  in  his  70th,  and  so  on  up  to  the 

75th  year,  when  the  maximum  of  5s.  a  week  could  be  claimed.    Mr.  Patkin  would 

not  allow  any  payments  from  public  funds  in  excess  of  these  amounts,  and  anticipates 

that  few  would  be  found  to  prefer  the  alternative  of  the  workhouse.    We  fear  that  this 

scheme,  although  novel  and  ingenious,  is  beset  with  insuperable  difficulties.  Apart 

from  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  Poor  Law  relief  had  never  been  received,  and  the 

very  considerable  cost  which  Mr.  Fatkin  himself  estimates  would  be  involved,  there  are 

the  fatal  objections  that  those  in  most  need  would  in  general  reap  the  least  benefit, 

and  that,  in  the  case  of  those  electing  to  take  the  small  allowances  offered  in  the  earliei' 

years,  there  would  be  more  than  a  risk  of  the  worst  evils  now  attending  inadequate  ; 

outdoor  relief. 

(c.)  CANON  BLAOKLBY'S  SCHEME  OF  COMPULSORY  INSURANCE. 

302.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  of  assisted  pensions  we 
desire  to  make  some  reference  to  the  system  of  compulsory  insurance  which  has  been 
so  long  and  ably  advocated  by  Canon  Blackley,  although  he  is  content  for  the  present 
to  support  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  in  its  first  and  most  simple  form,  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

303.  Canon  Blackley  submitted  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1885-7,  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness,  accident, 
and  old  age,  but  the  Committee  were  unable  to  recommend  its  adoption,  partly  as  he 
says  on  account  of  special  difficulties  connected  with  the  proposals  as  to  sickness  and 
accident,  but  also  on  account  of  the  general  objections  to  any  system  of  compulsion. 
Since  their  Report,  he  has  confined  himself  to  the  question  of  old-age  provision ;  his 
scheme  may  now  be  thus  shortly  stated ;  that  all  young  persons  from  IS  to  21  should  be  Blackley, 
required  to  contribute  to  a  fund,  State-collected  and  State-secured,  a  sufficient  amount  12,774. 
to   entitle  the  contributor  to  a  pension  at  some  fixed  age,  either  65  or  70.    The  total 

sum  to  be  paid  for  a  pension  of  4s.  at  70  was  originally  (in  1878)  estimated  at  lOZ.  ; 

but  in  view  of  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  larger  benefit  and  earlier  age  of 

pension  that  would  now  probably  be  thought  desirable.  Canon  Blackley  fully  agrees 

that  a  higher  contribution  would  be  necessary,  though  he  points  out  that  this  would  ^2,786-91. 

be  met  by  the  State  aid,  which  he  would  be  willing  to  accept. 

304.  The  principle  of  compulsion.  Canon  Blackley  tells  us,  has  been  considered  at  very  12,782. 
numerous  meetings  both  in  town  and  country,  with  universal  approval ;  and  he  himself  Chamberlain, 
has  never  varied  his  opinion,  either  as  to  its  practicability  or  its  justice :  "  I  hold  to  ^2,195-64 

"  my  old  view,"  he  says,  "  that  in  regard  to  pensions  the  time  may  come  when  the 

"  nation  will  see  that,  if  the  young  will  not  contribute  voluntarily  for  any  State-aided  Blackley, 

"  pension  assurance,  a  compulsory  measure  will  be  desirable,  and  I  hold  that  that  will  ^2,813. 
*'  be  the  very  best  way  of  doing  what  is  required." 

305.  Other  witnesses  whom  we  have  examined  have  also  advocated  the  principle  of  Hurlston, 
compulsion.    Thus  Miss  Hurlston  has  suggested  a  scheme  for  the  insurance  of  women  16,858-62. 
by  equal  contributions  from  the  women  themselves  and  their  employers,  with  an 
addition  to  be  made  by  the  State,  and  she  is  of  opinion  that  the  contributions  of  the 
women  as  well  as  the  employers  might  with  most  advantage  be  compulsory.    And  Mr.  Pickering, 
Pickering  also  has  proposed  that  small  compulsory  contributions  towards  a  State-aided  16,422-36. 
pension  might  be  required,  to  be  deducted  from  wages  at  the  place  of  each  payment, 

and  he  thinks  such  an  arrangement  would  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  miners 
in  Leicestershire  whom  he  represents. 

306.  We  recognise  that  a  compulsory  universal  scheme  if  it  were  practicable  would 
have  great  advantages,  but  we  feel  that  there  are  insuperable  objections  to  its  adoption 
even  in  the  simplest  form  now  advocated  by  Canon  Blackley.    The  most  vital  objections 

are  clearly  indicated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  criticisms  on  the  German  pension  Chamberlain, 
system,*  which  mainly  differs  from  Canon  Blackley's  in  being  though  compulsory  not  12,192-6. 
universal,  and  in  being  considerably  more  complicated  in  its  details. 

307.  Speaking  of  that  scheme  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  "One  objection  to  it  is  that  a 
"  compulsory  scheme  ought  to  be  universal,  and  I  do  not  see  any  way  of  making  a 

*  A  full  account  of  the  German  iusurunce  laws  appears  in  the  Report  on  the  Labour  Question  in  Germany 
issued  by  the  lioyal  Commission  on  Labour  [C.  7063  vii.  1893.    Price  Is.  Id.]. 
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"  compulsory  sclieme  universal.  I  have  never  seen  how  you  could  apply  compulsion 
to  any  but  persons  who  are  in  regular  employment.  It  is  very  easy  in  their  case  to 
"  deduct  their  contribution  from  their  wages  through  the  employers  ;  but  in  the  case 
*'  of  persons  who  are  their  own  employers,  or  who  are  in  casual  employment,  a 
very  large  class  of  the  population,  I  have  never  seen  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
"  apply  this  compulsory  provision.  .  .  .  Then  the  second  practical  objection  is  the 
"  enormous  cost  of  administration  involved,  which,  T  think,  has  been  found  much 
"  greater  in  Germany  than  the  promoters  of  the  movement  anticipated.  And  thirdly, 
"  I  Think  it  would  be,  in  the  long  run,  very  unpopular  with  the  working  classes,  who 
"  would  resent  it  as  an  unreasonable  interference  with  their  liberty." 

308.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  also  urged  that  for  a  compulsory  provision  there  must  be 
absolute  security,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  co-operation  with  Friendly  Societies ; 
but  we  note  that  Canon  Blackley  does  not  admit  the  need  of  this  co-operation,  and 
regards  the  want  of  absolute  security  as  equally  fatal  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own 
scheme. 

309.  The  objections  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  alone  preclude  us  from 
recommending  a  compulsory  universal  scheme.  We  may,  however,  indicate  two 
further  difficulties :  first,  that  any  further  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  such  as  that 
which  has  already  made  it  necessary  for  Canon  Blackley  to  vary  his  calculations, 
would  throw  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  State  as  to  existing  insurers  unless  their 
benefits  were  reduced ;  and  secondly,  that  if  the  scheme  were  State-aided  as  he  now 
proposes,  and  the  State  contribution  were  not  at  once  set  apart  to  accumulate,  but 
only  provided,  as  he  considers  justice  demands,  at  the  time  the  pension  became  due, 
the  amount  to  be  then  paid  would  be  so  large  as  probably  to  fall  little  short  of  that 
required  by  Mr.  Booth's  scheme. 

(d.)  MK.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  SCHEME. 

310.  Lastly,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  scheme  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  as  laid 
before  us  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  whose  name  it  is  specially  associated,  for  voluntary 
assisted  insurance.  This  scheme  has  one  important  point  in  common  with  that  of 
Canon  Blackley,  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  proposal  for 
assisting  thrift  and  not  one  in  substitution  for  individual  effort.  In  this  respect  it 
stands  on  a  totally  different  footing  from  the  schemes  for  State  pensions  independent 
of  any  provision  on  the  part  of  the  recipients  themselves.  The  origin  and  history  of 
this  scheme  are  described  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  evidence.  He  prefaces  his  account  of 
it  by  explaining  that  it  is  only  submitted  as  a  partial  and  tentative  proposal,  and  not 
as  a  final  solution  of  the  question.  "  The  Parliamentary  Committee,"  he  says,  "  never 
"  had  it  in  their  mind  that  it  would  be  possible  at  the  present  time  to  secure  any 
"  universal  system  of  old-age  provision.  The  utmost  that  they  hoped  was  to  propose 
"  someching  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  which  would  throw  a  good  deal  of  light 
"  on  the  subject,  and  which  would  be  good  as  far  as  it  went,  and  which  might  lead 
"  gradually  to  a  much  more  complete  arrangement.  I  compare  this  question  very 
*'  often,  and  in  many  of  its  features,  to  the  agitation  in  connexion  with  national 
"  education." 

311 .  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  submitting  his  scheme  has  suggested  various  modifications 
in  the  original  proposals  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  The  scheme  as  presented  by 
him  contemplates,  as  he  tells  us,  "  three  cases,  in  which  persons  desirous  of  making  pro- 
"  vision  for  old  age,  and  voluntarily  prepared  to  do  so,  can  be  helped  by  this  State 
"  Pension  Fund." 

312.  In  the  first  case,  the  insurance  is  for  an  annuity  of  5s.  a  week  from  the  age  of  65, 
and  provides  for  no  collateral  advantage  or  return  of  subscription  in  the  event  of  death 
before  that  age.  In  this  case,  a  cash  deposit  of  21.  10s.  is  required  from  the  insurer 
at  or  before  the  age  of  25  years,  and  after  that  age  an  annual  cash  payment  of  10s.  up 
to  the  age  of  65,  when  the  pension  would  begin.  The  State  assistance  would  consist 
of  an  entry  of  a  credit  of  10^.  in  the  insurer's  pass-book  under  the  same  date  that  his 
own  deposit  bore  therein.  His  annual  cash  payments  of  10s.  would  be  similarly  entered 
as  they  were  made,  and  also  interest  at  2^  per  cent,  per  annum  accruing  on  the  total 
amount  of  credit  and  deposits  in  each  year.  The  credits  of  lOL  would  be  entered  in 
the  insurer's  book  by  way  of  stimulus  at  the  time  of  the  first  deposit,  but  the 
financial  details  of  the  scheme  "  would  be  a  question  of  State  book-keeping,"  though  it 
is  suggested  that  the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  State  to  meet  its  liability  should  be 
spread  over  the  whole  period  of  insurance  By  payment  of  higher  premiums  additional 
pension  can  be  secured,  but  without  further  State  contribution, 
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313.  In  the  second  case  the  payments  would  be  larger,  the  deposit  being  51,  the 
annual  payment  1/.,  and  the  State  aid  the  equivalent  of  151.  deposited  at  or  before  25.  12,205-8. 
In  this  case  there  would  be  other  benefits  in  addition  to  the  pension  of  5s.  a  week  at 

65,  v/hich  are  fully  shown  in  the  evidence,  the  chief  being  a  provision  for  widows  and 
.children  in  the  event  of  death  after  the  third  payment  and  before  the  age  of  65.  12,211. 
Lower  rates  and  pensions  are  proposed  for  females,  but  they  do  not  provide  for  any  ^^"V;^'"' 
benefit  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  insurer  before  65.  *  - 

314.  As  regards  Cases  I.  and  II.,  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  first  proposed  that  "  the  whole  Chamborlain, 
"  matter  should  be  administered  by  the  State  and  through  the  Post  Office,"  but  J2239 
afterwards  suggested  that  it  might  advantageously  be  conducted  by  local  authorities  ' 
rather  than  by  the  State. 

315.  The  third  case,  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  us, has  been  devised  in  order  to  ensure  the  I2,225. 
"  co-operation  of  the  friendly  societies,"  and  is  that  from  which,  if  such  co-operation 

is  obtained,  he  anticipates  by  far  the  largest  result.  The  provision  is  "  that  any 
"  person  after  depositing  30s.  if  male,  25s.  if  female,  into  the  Post  Office,  and  insuring 
"  in  any  society  for  61.  10,?.  or  SI.  18s.  respectively,  shall  have  their  pension  doubled 
"  by  the  State  at  the  age  of  65." 

316.  In  all  three  cases  a  deposit  is  required  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  con-  12,201. 
tinuance  of  the  insurer's  payments,  failure  in  which  has  been  seen  to  be  so  frequent  in 
friendly  societies. 

317.  The  proposals  in  Cases  I.  and  II.  are  presented  in  their  simplest  form,  but  Mr.  12,211. 
Chamberlain  has  pointed  out  that  several  supplementary  provisions  would  be  desirable. 

"  There  would  also  ha\e  to  be  a  provision,"  he  says,  "that  the  contributions  might  be 

"  made  at  the  convenience  of  the  insurer,  either  by  one  lump  sum  or  by  various 

"  lump  sums  in  the  course  of  life."    It  is  also  suggested  "  that  in  the  case  of 

"  arrears  the  contributor  should  be  charged  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  for  a 

"  period  of  two  years,  during  which  ho  might  have  an  opportunity  of  making  up  his 

"  arrears.    But  if  he  does  not  make  up  his  arrears,  then,  if  he  dies  before  65,  his 

"  widow  is  to  have  5s.  for  26  weeks,  and  any  balance  of  his  own  subscriptions  in  cash 

"  without  interest  "  ;  and  if  he  lives  to  65  his  payments  would  be  returned  without 

interest.    Again,  it  is  proposed  that  the  ages  both  of  deposit  and  pension  should  be 

variable,  the  former  extending  say  from  5  to  60,  and  the  latter  from  45  to  80  :  "  the  i2,222-42. 

"  earlier  the  payment  made,  the  larger  would  be  the  pension  ;  and  the  earlier  the 

"  pension  would  be  received  the  smaller  would  be  the  pension." 

318.  Mr.  Chamberlain  calculates  the  rate  of  interest  which  would  be  allowed  to  the  12209. 
insurer  as  2^  per  cent.,  and  he  allows  \  per  cent,  as  margin  for  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration :  the  total  of  2f  per  cent,  being,  he  points  out,  the  present  rate  of  interest  on 
Consols.    He  tells  us  that  the  scheme  as  originally  proposed  has  been  actuarially  12,208, 
examined,  though  since  the  calculations  were  made  the  Committee  somewhat  increased  12,234, 
the  benefits  to  be  allowed,  and  a  much  more  searching  actuarial  calculation  would  l2,'')8l-3. 
admittedly  be  necessary  before  any  legislation  could  be  introduced.  The  main  actuarial  12,208. 
difficulty  is  of  course  in  connexion  with  Case  II.,  under  which,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 

has  pointed  out,  a  man  may  sometimes  "  obtain  value  from  the  State  amounting  to 
"  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  in  return  for  a  contribution  of  only  a  few  pounds"; 
and  the  administration  in  this  case  would,  as  he  says,  be  more  costly,  as  not  only  the 
man  but  his  widow  and  children  would  have  io  be  followed. 

319.  The  scheme  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  further  contained  some  suggestions  12,232, 

in  regard  to  temporary  provision  for  persons  above  the  age  of  25  at  the  time  of  its  12,638-42. 

introduction.    Mr.  Chamberlain  feels  the  necessity  of  some  provision  for  such  persons,  ^2,753-5. 
but  allows  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  and  expensive,  and  he  has  not  in  the  scheme 
as  put  forward  in  his  evidence  dealt  with  this  part  of  the  question,  which  is  further 
discussed  below. 

320.  Such  are  the  main  outlines  of  the  scheme  as  presented  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  but,  12,199. 
as  he  has  told  us,  comparing  it  with  national  education,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  12',278. 
any  way  final,  and  "  might  lead  gradually  to  a  much  more  complete  arrangement."  I2,f;37. 

321.  Many  of  the  witnesses  who  have  come  before  us  have  spoken  strongly  in  favour 

of  the  scheme,  while  often  suggesting  various  modifications  in  its  provisions.    Mr.  ^^T^j^g, 
Allen,  Mr.  Callear,  and  Mr.  Jephcoct  have  discussed  its  probable  effect  and  advantages  c.^lleai, 
in  the  case  of  urban  populations,  and  Mr.  Disley,  Mr.  Nokes,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  14,888-95. 
Webb  have  supported  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  working  classes  in  rural  districts.  ^""'^'^  ^ 
These  witnesses  generally  agree  that  the  scheme  would  be  popular  with  the  young,  and  welfb 
that  many  would  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  ;  that  the  working  classes  could  for  i5!222-34. 
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the  most  part  afford  lh.6  contributions,  and  that  they  would  be  relieved  of  that  fear  of 
dependence  on  the  rates  in  old  age  which  is  now  deeply  felt  by  many  in  their  working 
life  ;  that  it  would  operate  beneficially  in  checking  early  marriage,  and  encouraging 
thrifty  habits  ;  and  that  it  might  be  conveniently  worked  in  connexion  with  friendly 
societies,  and  to  their  advantage.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  the  age  for 
the  pension  might  be  fixed  more  properly  at  60  than  at  65  ;  and  that  the  mode  of  payment 
both  of  the  initial  deposit  and  the  later  contributions  should  be  varied  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  subscribers,  the  contributions  be  paid  monthly  or  weekly  instead  of  yearly,  and 
very  elastic  provisions  be  allowed  in  respect  to  arrears.  It  must,  however,  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind  that,  in  proportion  as  payment  of  the  premiums  is  delayed,  they  must 
be  increased  if  the  same  amount  of  benefit  is  to  be  secured. 

322.  Miss  Hurlston,  whose  evidence  relates  to  the  case  of  women,  is  of  opinion  that 
they  would  gladly  make  contributions  for  a  pension,  and  that  they  could  in  general 
afford  about  2cl.  a  week,  but  not  an  initial  premium  ;  and  she  has  suggested  a  modifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  if  possible,  on  a  compulsory  basis,  with  equal  pay- 
ments by  the  women  and  the  employers,  and  a  third  contribution  by  the  State  :  proposing 
also  that  the  age  for  pension  should  be  55.  We  have  already  indicated  the  difficulties 
which  in  our  view  preclude  the  adoption  of  any  compulsory  scheme,  and  we  think  that 
the  forced  contributions  of  employers  would  in  any  case  be  open  to  grave  objections 
which  have  been  well  indicated  in  Mr.  Hardy's  evidence ;  the  probable  adverse  effect 
on  wages  being  admitted  by  Miss  Hurlston  herself.  Moreover,  the  expense  of  weekly 
collection,  which  she  feels  to  be  most  important,  would  be  very  large  in  proportion  to 
the  amounts  received.  In  making  this  proposal  Miss  Hurlston  has  in  view  the 
necessity  of  securing  that  any  scheme  providing  State  assistance  should  be  within 
reach  of  the  poorest  wage-earners,  as  otherwise  she  points  out  that  those  most  needing 
help  from  the  State  would  be  the  very  persons  not  receiving  it. 

323.  W e  have  now  to  consider  various  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  which  have  been  discussed  in  detail  by  him,  and  have  also 
been  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  several  other  witnesses. 

324.  The  lirst  is,  that  those  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
scheme  would  be  limited  in  numbers,  and  would  be  mainly  confiined  to  the  higher  strata 
of  the  working  classes ;  and  that  thus  but  little  benefit  would  result  to  persons  of  the 
class  likely  to  become  destitute  in  their  old  age.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  replied  to  this 
(1)  that  it  is  not  possible  in  advance  to  say  how  far  persons  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  scheme ;  (2)  that  those  who  become  destitute  are  not  generally  the  residuum,  who 
seldom  reach  old  age ;  and  (3)  that  the  only  way  of  reaching  the  lowest  strata  is  by 
improvement  from  above. 

325.  We  must,  however,  point  out  that  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  scheme  as  it 
affects  the  question  of  destitution  in  old  age  :  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  who  takes 
the  working  classes  as  two-thirds  of  the  population,  says  : — "  I  am  not  sanguine  enough 
"  to  suppose  that  even  one-tenth  of  the  working  classes  would  in  the  first  instance  accept 
"  this  offer";  and  later: — "if  one-tenth  of  the  two-thirds  applied,  I  should  say  it 
"  was  rather  the  upper  one-tenth  than  the  lower  one-tenth."  We  fully  agree  that  all 
those  who  become  destitute  in  old  age  have  not  necessarily  belonged  to  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  working  classes,  and  that  those  strata  can  probably  best  be  influenced  by  im- 
provement of  the  strata  above  them  ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  expected  that  many  of 
those  who  become  destitute  in  old  age,  except  from  sickness  or  other  exceptional  and 
insuperable  misfortunes,  such  as  would  scarcely  be  met  by  pensions,  would  be  found 
among  the  comparatively  small  and  more  provident  section  of  the  community  who 
would  be  likely  at  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  scheme.  And  we  cannot  overlook  the 
contention  of  many  witnesses  that  there  are  members  of  the  working  classes  who  could 
not  contribute  regularly  to  a  pension  scheme,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  that  State 
assistance  should  be  withheld  from  them  while  given  to  those  who  have  been  able  to 
make  the  contributions.  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks  that  almost  all  those  in  regular 
employment  would  be  able  to  make  some  deposit  as  well  as  pay  the  later  contributions  ; 
he  points  out  that  even  the  lowest  paid  agricultural  labourer  receives  extra  payments 
by  way  of  harvest  money,  and  out  of  such  earnings  he  thinks  "  he  would  be  in  most 
"  cases  able  to  find  a  sum,  even  though  he  were  not  assisted,  which  I  hope  in  many 
"  cases  he  would  be."  We  feel  that  there  is  a  material  difference  between  any  scheme 
of  providence  on  self-supporting  lines  and  one  assisted  by  the  State,  and  that  there  is 
much  force  in  the  view  that  the  payments  under  a  State-aided  scheme  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  practically  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  ;  but  some  of  the  proposals 
made  as  necessary  to  secure  this  object  involve  provisions  so  elastic  that  we  fear  they 
would  make  the  scheme  impracticable. 
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326.  Secondly,  there  is  the  diflS.culty  that,  as  Mr.  Booth  in  particular  has  urged,  the 
scheme  in  the  absence  of  temporary  provisions  would  have  no  direct   effect  as 
regards  the  aged,  until  40  years  after  its  introduction,  when  the  pensions  would  begin  to  Chamberlam, 
be  payable.  Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted  the  great  force  of  this  objection,  and  recognised  12,614-440. 
the  need  for  some  temporary  provision  :  but  the  scheme  as  presented  does  not  contain 
any  such  provision  which  would  certainly  be  very  expensive  if  its  benefits  were 
made  universally  applicable  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  scheme.  We 
understand  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  case  of  those  too  old  at  f^}^^ 
the  time  of  its  introduction  to  enter  under  the  normal  conditions  of  the  scheme 
could  best  be  met  by  modifications  of  the  existing  poor  law.    If  such  modifica- 
tions were  on  the  scale  suggested  by  some  witnesses,  the  cost  would  be  extremely 
heavy,  and  moreover  it  seems  to  us  inevitable  that,  when  the  time  for  pensions  arrived, 
there  would  be  an  irresistible  opposition  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  large  and  general 
allowances  of  public  relief  to  which  the  nation  would  have  become  accustomed,  with 
only  the  comparatively  small  State  aid  given  with  the  pensions  to  supply  their  place. 


327.  Then  we  come  to  the  general  question  of  the  cost  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain first  gives  an  estimate  on  the  assumption  that  every  man  and  woman,  rich  and  Chamberlain, 
poor  alike,  would  accept  the  ofi'er,  half  of  the  men  taking  the  returnable  and  half  the  12,234-7. 
non-returnable  scale  (Cases  I.  and  II.  respectively),  and  that  no  account  is  taken  of 
rfjduction  of  Poor  Law  expenditure.  This  estimate  gives  the  cost  as  about  5,000,000/. 
per  annum  :  but  it  would,  he  says,  be  greatly  reduced,  (1)  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
supposed  the  upper  third  of  the  population  would  ever  take  advantage  of  the  scheme ; 
and  (2 ;  by  a  proportionate  saving  in  Poor  Law  expenditure ;  and  allowing  for  these 
deductions  he  suggests  that  the  annual  cost  might  ultimately  be  as  low  as  500,000Z. 


328.  There  are  some  important  points  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  this  2:^4. 
estimate.  (1.)  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  it  "would  have  to  be  somewhat  increased 
"  because,  after  the  actuary  made  his  calculation,  the  Committee  somewhat  increased 
"  the  benefits  to  be  allowed."  Some  of  the  modifications  which  have  been  laid  -^^^^.^j 
before  us — for  example,  those  connected  with  arrears  and  the  variation  of  modes  11,692'. 
of  payment  to  which  we  have  referred — would  certainly  afiect  the  estimate. 
(2.)  A  large  proportion  of  those  availing  themselves  of  the  scheme  would  pro- 
bably take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  Case  3,  relating  to  friendly  society 
members  and  to  trade  unions ;  this  case,  which  is  not  referred  to  in  the  estimate, 
would  seem  to  involve  a  larger  measure  of  State  aid  than  the  other  cases.  (3.)  As 
already  noticed,  there  would  be  little  or  no  direct  saving  in  poor  law  expen- 
diture due  to  the  operation  of  the  scheme  until  the  distant  date  when  pensions 
would  begin  to  be  paid,  and  any  saving  in  the  interval  in  connexion  with  widows 
and  children  helped  by  the  fund  might  be  far  more  than  balanced  by  the  exceptional 
loss  to  the  State  which  such  benefits  would,  as  has  been  seen,  often  involve.  And 
even  after  that  date  had  arrived,  we  think  that,  in  view  of  the  large  extent  to 
which,  poor  law  expenditure  is  entailed  by  sickness  and  other  needs  not  to  be 
met  by  pensions,  the  saving  would  be  materially  less  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  estimates, 
even  on  the  extreme  hypothesis  that  all  the  working  classes  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  the  scheme.  (4.)  Temporary  provisions  if  arranged  as 
part  of  the  pension  scheme  would  admittedly  be  very  costly  ;  while,  if  a  relaxed  poor 
law  for  the  aged  were  introduced  instead,  there  would  during  the  nejft  40  years  be  a 
very  large  increase  of  poor  law  expenditure  in  addition  to  the  charges  for  prospective 
pensions. 


329.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  points  out  that  the  above  is  an  extreme  estimate.  Chamberlain, 
as  he  has  not  the  least  expectation  that  the  whole  body  of  the  working  classes  1-^237-9. 
would  take  advantage  of  the  proposal ;  and  his  second  estimate  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  working  classes  would  at  first  join. 
This  estimate  gives  the  gross  annual  charge  as  335,000/.  If  it  were  assumed 
that  the  one-tenth  who  joined  were  distributed  evenly  among  all  grades  of  the 
working  classes,  Mr.  Chamberlain  estimates  that  the  net  annual  charge  might  ulti- 
mately, in  view  of  the  prospective  saving  in  poor  law  expenditure,  be  as  low 
as  50,000/. ;  but  on  the  assumption  that  the  one-tenth  would  come  from  the  upper 
working  classes,  he  estima.tes  the  ultimate  net  charge  as  300,000/.  As  already  pointed 
out,  the  prospective  saving  in  poor  law  expenditure  would  have  no  material  effect 
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on  the  immediate  charge;  and  these  revised  estimates  of  future  expenditure  of  course 
only  apply  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  proportion  of  the  working  classes  availing  them- 
selves of  the  scheme  in  each  year  remains  unaltered.  Our  own  view  is  that,  until  used 
by  a  much  larger  proportion  than  one-tenth  of  the  working  classes,  the  scheme  would 
not  practically  begin  to  meet  the  question  of  old  age  destitution  ;  and  we  must 
point  out  that,  generally  speaking,  its  effect  on  that  question  at  any  time,  if  its 
provisions  were  at  all  of  a  permanent  character,  would  be  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  adopted  40  years  or  so  before. 

Chamberlain,     330.  There  is  the  further  grave  question  of  the  effect  on  the  scheme  of  changes  in  the 
]  2,211.         market  rate  of  interest,  which,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  for  many  years  steadily 
J2,239.         falling.    Mr.  Chamberlain  allows  2^  per  cent,  as  the  measure  of  interest  to  be  given  in 
the  accounts  of  depositors,  with  another  ^  per  cent,  as  cost  of  management.  He  points 
out  that  the  interest  on  consols  is  2f  per  cent.,  and  that  given  by  municipalities  still 
higher.    But  we  have  to  remember  that  the  interest  on  consols  will  automatically  fall 
in  10  years  to  2-|-  per  cent.,  while  they   are  now  considerably   above  par,  and 
that,  although  the  more  powerful  municipalities,  when  they  lend,  are  able  to  get 
higher  interest,  the  reason  is  that  they  lend  under  statutory  powers  to  smaller 
12,241.        pul)lic  bodies  in  comparatively  small  sums  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  which  as 
a  rule  could  not  borrow  so  cheaply  in  the  open  market.    Mr.  Chamberlain  seems 
Hiirdy,  suggest  that,  if  they  held  the  deposits  of  the  insurers,  this  fund  would  be  so 

11,092.  much  money  in  their  hands,  which  would  save  them,  pro  tanto  from  having  to  borrow, 
and  that  they  coald  employ  it  profitably  in  their  own  towns  after  allowing  2f  per 
cent,  on  it  for  interest  and  management.  This  is  doubtful  as  time  goes  on.  The  best 
municipal  stocks  at  present  prices  barely  yield  2f  per  cent,  to  investors.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
assumes  that  the  municipalities  are  sure  of  being  able  to  employ  their  money  at  this 
rate.  But  there  is  no  such  certainty  ;  their  borrowers  are  under  no  obligation 
to  come  to  them  if  they  can  do  better  for  themselves  elsewhere.  The  interest  which 
the  public  is  willing  to  take  is  the  measure  of  the  price  at  which  money  can  be  placed. 
If  the  common  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  investments  is  under  3  per  cent.,  no  municipal 
council  can  permanently  find  such  borrowers  as  alone  it  ought  to  lend  to,  or  invest  its 
money,  which  is  the  same  thing,  at  a  higher  rate.  A  first  charge  of  2f  per  cent,  leaves 
a  very  doubtful  margin  to  reckon  on  for  the  foundation  of  a  great  financial  scheme 
reaching  into  a  distant  future. 

Chamberlain      331.  Mr.  Chamberlain  estimates  the  cost  of  management  at  J  per  cent,  on  the  sums 

12,200-16.     coming  into  account.    This  might  perhaps  suffice  if  the  scheme  were  confined  to  Case  I. 

in  its  original  simple  form,  but  he  allows  that  there  would  be  more  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  widows  and  children  under  Case  II.,  and  we  think  that  the  modifications 
proposed  as  to  arrears,  and  varying  ages  for  deposits  and  pensions,  must  materially 

12  21/  add  to  the  expense  of  management.    Moreover,  when  the  time  comes  for  payment  of 

'  '  pensions,  the  weekly  distribution,  which  is  admittedly  most  desirable,  would  involve 
great  labour  ;  while  any  system  of  local  administration  would  lead  to  serious  difficulties 

12,251.  in  connexion  with  questions  of  identification  and  movements  from  one  locality  to 
another ;  and  each  new  complication  of  the  system  would  enhance  the  risk  of  fraud, 
and  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  cost  of  management. 

Chamberlain,  332.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said  that  he  does  not  propose  that  additional  taxation  should 
12,754-8.  })e  levied  for  the  scheme,  but  that  it  should  be  introduced  when  there  is  a  surplus  : — "  I 
Blackley,  u  contemplate,"  he  says,  "as  a  possibility  the  allotment  of  a  sum  which  might  at  the 
"  outside  amount  to  2,000,000L  a  year.  I  do  not  think  that  any  practical  statesman  would 
"  be  able  to  contemplate  a  larger  expenditure  than  that."  And  Canon  Blackley,  who 
gives  a  general  support  to  the  scheme,  contemplates  that  the  State  contributions  may  be 
lessened  as  time  goes  on.  "  I  think,"  he  says,  "  that,  as  wages  rise  and  prosperity 
"  increases,  the  nation  may  reduce  the  amount  paid  for  future  entrants."  But  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  at  least  an  equal  possibility  that  in  response  to  popular  pressure  the 
contributions  of  the  individual  may  be  from  time  to  time  reduced ;  aud  the  general 
effect  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  evidence,  especially  of  the  parallel  which  he  has  drawn 
with  education,  is  to  show  that  he  contemplates  a  future  increase  rather  than  a  possible 
decrease  of  the  charge.  A  scheme  of  free  pensions  unquestionably  presents  greater 
attractions  to  many  persons,  and,  as  has  been  illustrated  in  the  evidence,  many  who  at 
first  express  a  willingness  to  make  personal  contributions  are  attracted  by  the  view  that 
"  as  the  taxes  fall  upon  everybody,  everybody  makes  a  personal  contribution,  and  you 
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"  need  not  therefore  appeal  to  people  personally."    Mr.  Allen,  who  was  asked  as  to  Allen, 
this  question,  remarked  that  "  It  turns  up  everywhere.    That  is  one  of  the  results  of  16,634-5. 

course  of  the  advanced  socialism  of  the  day.  I  am  a  socialist,  myself,  to  a  certain 
"  extent,  but  I  do  not  go  in  for  that  kind  of  thing  ;  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  for 
"  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes."  But  the  probability  of  agitation  in  the  direction 
indicated  is  a  point  which  cannot,  we  feel,  be  ignored. 

333.  In  any  case,  looking  to  the  various  considerations  above  indicated,  we  are  of 
opinion  that,  before  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  could  have  any  material  effect  on  the 
destitution  of  the  aged,  a  continuous  charge,  higher  than  the  2,000,000Z.  suggested  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  would  have  to  be  borne  for  40  years,  if  the  State  aid  for  each  contract 
were  set  apart  at  the  time  of  the  first  deposit,  while,  if  it  were  not  so  set  apart,  an 
enormous  and  progressive  liability  would  threaten  the  taxpayers  of  the  future. 

334.  An  instructive    criticism    of    the   State    banking   involved   in   this   and  Hardy, 
other  similar  schemes  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hardy,  from  which  we  may  quote  the  |}'yi0121 
following  passage : — "  Should  the  State  set  up  a  pension  fund,  great  difficulty  will  ' 

"  arise  in  keeping  the  capital  invested  at  any  remunerative  rate  of  interest ;  while  the 
"  control  of  the  vast  sums  that  will  be  accumulated  would  give  the  government  of  the 
"  day  a  dangerously  preponderating  influence  in  the  money  market.  The  expense  of 
"  administering  such  a  fund,  or  of  watching  and  recording  the  additional  amounts 
"  given  by  way  of  subsidy,  would  be  very  heavy,  and  would  require  a  new  and  per- 
"  manent  department  working  under  the  authority  of  Parliament.  It  is  impossible  that 
I  could  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of  what  that  fund  would  amount  to  if 
"  the  scheme  were  successful ;  and  it  is  no  use  considering  it  if  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
"  successful.  I  think  it  is  likely,  in  time,  to  approach  the  dimensions  of  the  National 
"  Debt.  How  it  would  be  possible  to  invest  that  fund  without  descending  into  the 
"  actual  arena  of  commercial  competition  I  do  not  know ;  and  that.  I  think,  would 
"  be  a  fruitful  source  of  jobbery."  Another  witness,  Mr.  Fatkiu,  gives  figures  which,  patkin 
although  not  directly  applicable  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  indicate  remarkably  the  i7,923-6. 
immense  accumulation  of  trust  funds,  amounting,  as  he  says,  to  hundreds  of  millions, 
involved  in  any  complete  system  of  state  pensions  provided  by  contributions  beginning 
in  early  life.  "  Such  schemes,"  he  says,  "  would  have  the  effect  of  disturbing  the 
"  entire  financial  arrangements  of  the  nation."  The  accumulation  by  the  State  of 
trust  funds  which  would  have  to  be  kept  invested  for  long  periods  to  yield  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest,  on  the  scale  indicated  by  these  two  experienced  witnesses,  would  be  a  grave 
national  danger.  Even  their  absorption  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  would  Hardy, 
be  a  matter  of  difficulty,  as  the  amount  of  Consols  free  in  the  market  is  compara-  11,718-21. 
tively  limited,  and  even  under  the  present  demand  rheir  price  lias  recently  touched  106. 
The  rate  of  interest  and  the  general  finances  of  the  country  would  be  subject  to  a 
disturbing  influence  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  efiects  of  which,  even  in  times  of 
peace,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast :  while  in  the  event  of  war  or  other  national  emer- 
gency the  continuance  of  the  fund  itself,  and  particularly  of  the  State  contributions, 
might  be  seriously  imperilled. 

335.  The  remarks  we  have  hitherto  made  relate  mainly  to  the  general  scope  and  finance 
of  the  scheme.  Its  consideration  has  been  attended  with  some  difficulty  owing  to  the 
various  modifications  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested,  but  we  have  arrived 
at  the  general  conclusion  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  inquiry,  the  ultimate  effect 
which  the  scheme  might  have  on  the  destitution  of  the  aged  would  not  be  such 
as  to  justify  the  immediate  or  prospective  expenditure  which  would  be  involved. 

336.  As  regards  that  part  of  the  scheme  which  provides  for  additions  by  the  Chamberlain, 
State  to  old-age  pensions  given  by  friendly  societies,  Mr.  Chamberlain  urged  that  12,225-32. 
State  control  of  such  societies,  to  which  (as  he  allows)  their  officials  and  most  of 

their  members  strongly  object,  is  not  involved,  as  the  contract  would  be  not  with  the 

society  but  with  the  individual.    The  State  would  only  promise  to  double  the  pension 

when  actually  received,  and  the  responsibility  for  choosing  a  solvent  society  in  which  to 

insure  for  pension  would  rest  entirely  with  the  purchaser,  who  Avould  have  no  ground 

of  complaint  against  the  State  if  the  society  failed  and  he  obtained  no  pension.  At 

the  same  time  Mr.  Chamberlain — who  has  commented  in  strong  terms,  in  which  we 

fully  concur,  upon  the  injury  to  thrift  caused  by  the  not  unfrequent  failure  of  local  12,231. 

benefit  societies — thinks  that  the  old-age  provision  of  societies  might  with  advantage  J^Pj^fott, 

^  °  °  14,695. 
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Stevens, 
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be  kept  entirely  separate  from 'Ijteir  ordina^^fuflds,  tliat  tKe'funds  of  this  particular 
brancli  might  be  deposited  with  the  State,  and  thus  that  the  State  might  control  and 
Chamberlain,  guarantee  these  funds,  while  assuming  no  responsibility  whatever  as  to  the  societies' 
12,230,  other  operations.  Such  a  separation  would  be  absolutely  necessary  if  the  State  were  to 
assist  insurers  in  the  superannuation  funds  of  Trade  Unions,  of  which  the  general  funds 
are  liable  for  strikes. 

337.  Although  we  recognise  that,  if  the  contract  were  with  the  individual  and  condi- 
tional on  his  actually  receiving  a  society  pension  at  65,  the  State  would  not  be  technically 
liable  to  him  if  his  society  failed,  we  feel  that,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  John  Morley  in  the 
speech  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  quoted,  the  insurer  in  such  a  case  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
insist  that  he  had  been  induced  to  join  a  society  by  the  hope  of  State  aid,  and  we  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  convince  him,  or  the  public,  that  he  had  no  claim  to 
the  full  relief  for  which  he  had  subscribed.  He  would  practically  view  the  State 
as  the  predominant  partner  in  the  insurance,  and  look  to  the  State  for  its  com- 
plete fulfilment.  Some  experience  of  this  kind  has  been  gained  in  the  working  of 
the  Merchant  Seamen's  Pension  Fund,  which  differed  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposal  for  a  voluntary  old  age  pension  fund,  inasmuch  as  it  was  compulsory, 
but  affords  an  instance  of  a  pension  fund  created  by  Act  of  Parliament  which, 
though  not  paid  to  or  administered  by  the  Government,  had  ultimately  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  State  at  a  cost  to  the  Public  Funds  of  over  one  million  sterling.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  State  were  in  any  way  to  guarantee  the  old-age  funds  of  any  friendly 
society,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  as  Canon  Blackley  has  urged,  a  grave  liability  would 
be  incurred  as  to  the  absolute  actuarial  soundness  of  the  society,  and  that  a  State  inter- 
ference would  be  involved  going  far  beyond  the  "  small  contact  "  which  Mr.  Stead  has 
so  strongly  deprecated  in  the  case  of  contracts  with  individual  members. 

-  '  338.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  opposition  of  Friendly  Societies  to  the  scheme 
has  been  very  fully  discussed  in  the  evidence.  Some  witnesses  have  said  it  exists 
mainly  among  the  officials,  arising  from  a  mistaken  fear  of  State  control,  and  that 
among  members  generally  it  is  much  less  strong  now  than  when  the  scheme  was  first 
proposed,  and  is  indeed  giving  way  before  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  evidence,  especially  from  Mr.  Stead  and  Mr.  Stevens,  that  the 
opposition  of  societies  is  strong  and  general,  and  rests  mainly  upon  the  feeling  that 
State  interference  with  the  societies  would  in  practice  be  sure  to  result.  "We  feel  our- 
selves that,  if  an  old-age  pension  to  be  paid  wholly  or  partly  by  the  State  were  in  any 
way  contingent  upon  a  sum  provided  in  a  friendly  society,  the  State  would  be  wanting 
in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  see  that  the  contributions  for  such  an  object  paid  to  the 
society  were  actuarially  sufficient  and  properly  invested. 

339.  Apart  from  the  objections  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  which  are  of  a  financial 
nature  or  relate  to  friendly  societies,  there  are  others  of  a  more  general  character  to 
which  we  feel  that  importance  must  be  attached.    We  have  already  discussed  the 
probability  that  the  scheme  would  not  at  first  attract  many  of  those  most  likely 
to  become  destitute  in  old  age,  and  the  fact  that  its  permanent  provisions  would  not 
affect  the  aged  until  the  next  generation.    It  has  further  been  contended  that  injury 
to  character  is  likely  to  be  caused  by  any  form  of  public  subsidy  in  aid  of  savings. 
This  view  of  the  case  has  been  specially  pressed  by  Miss  Hill,  who  stated:  "  It  is  not 
my  impression,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  working  people,  that  at  this  moment 
what  they  want  is  tempting  by  special  premiums  on  things ;  I  think  they  are  much 
more  needing  to  be  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  to  have  really  self-supporting 
and  independent  schemes  set  before  them.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  impossi- 
bility of  their  availing  themselves  of  it,  and  as  to  unnatural  premiums  for  savings 
I  do  not  think  that  the  premium  is  much  incentive  to  a  man  who  is  not  already 
intending  to  do  the  thing."    And  there  is  also  the  prejudicial  effect  on  other  forms 
savings  likely  to  result  from  the  artificial  encouragement  of  deferred  annuities, 
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which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  so  generally  unpopular  in  every  class ;  and  the  further 
point  urged  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who  says  that,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  lo  gather,  there 
is  very  general  opposition  among  the  artisan  portion  of  the  working  classes  to  the 
scheme,  as  "they  believe  that  they  can  better  provide  for  themselves  where  they  have 
"  sufficient  wages,  because  the  conditions  of  trades  and  occupations  vary  so  much  that 
"  no  set  scheme  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  them."  And  although  various 
modifications  have  been  suggested  with  the  view  of  adapting  the  scheme  for  general 
use,  we  fear  that,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  they  would  lead  to  insuperable 
administrative  difficulties.  i 


340.  An  objection  to  pension  schemes  in  general,  wliicli  applies  in  some  measure  to 
contributory  scbemes,  is  that  a  feeling  may  arise  tliat  if  the  State  advances  money  for 
one  purpose,  they  should  do  so  also  for  other  purposes  ;  in  which  case,  as  a  witness 

has  said,  "  It  would  soon  come  to  be  that  half  the  nation  would  want  to  be  set  up  by  Disley, 
"  the  whole  of  the  nation  ;  then  if  they  should  fail  we  should  have  a  bankrupt  nation."  17,115-9. 
This  witness,  Mr.  Disley,  thought  that  this  objection  would  not  really  apply  to  assist- 
ance given  for  annuity  purposes,  which  are  special  and  exceptional  in  their  nature ; 
but  we  feel  that,  in  considering  any  scheme  of  State  assistance,  the  probable  extensions 
of  the  principle  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  comparing  the  expenditure  on  national 
education,  which  is  cited  as  a  precedent,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  subsidy  there 
is  coupled  with  the  condition  of  compulsion,  and  also  that  the  increase  of  the  public 
charge  has  been  enormous,  while  all  contributions  on  the  part  of  those  who  benefit  by 
it  have  been  suppressed. 

341.  We  have  considered  it  our  duty  to  indicate  in  detail  the  various  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  and  we  feel 
that  they  are  such  as  to  preclude  us  from  recommending  its  introduction.  At  the 
same  time  we  fully  recognise  the  many  great  advantages  which  would  result  from  any 
plan  which  would  stimulate  general  forethought  for  the  needs  of  old  age,  and  we  are 
specially  impressed  with  the  importance  of  encouraging  habits  of  thrift  in  the  young, 
and  checking  too  early  and  improvident  marriages.  But  while  we  agree  that,  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  were  universally  adopted,  it  would  go  far  to  secure  the 
desired  results,  we  cannot  overlook  the  danger  that  it  -would  fail  to  attract  just  those 
classes  of  the  community  among  whom  want  of  thrift  and  early  marriages  now  most 
,widely  prevail ;  and  that,  with  some  important  exceptions,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case 
.of  many  domestic  servants,  those  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the 
scheme  would  be  mainly  persons  well  able  to  make  independent  provision. 

342.  The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Cardin  and  Mr.  Lang  for  a  possible  State  subsidy  Cardin 
in  the  form  of  higher  interest  through  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  in  certain  cases  has  13,444-7, 
already  been  discussed  in  our  remarks  on  the  Post  Office.    As  Mr.  Cardin  has  said,  the  13,553-8. 
proposal  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  and  it  is  open  to  [3  4f3_4 
many  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  in  connexion  with  that  scheme.    It  would  ' 
also  assuredly  meet  with  strong  opposition  from  the  Friendly  Societies,  while  the  limita- 
tion of  subsidised  annuities  to  persons  having  incomes  below  a  certain  limit  would,  for 

the  reasons  we  have  indicated  in  our  remarks  on  a  similar  restriction  proposed  in  Mr. 
Grout's  scheme,  be  as  we  consider  not  only  impolitic  but  impracticable. 


SUMMARY. 

1.  In  the  opening  portion  of  our  report  we  have  discussed  at  some  length  the  nature  19-3^, 
and  causes  of  old  age  pauperism.   We  deplore  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  11-14.' 
the  working  classes  are  in  old  age  in  receipt  of  poor  law  relief.    We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  of  adult  paupers  who  are   not  able-bodied,  and  therefore 
presumably  consist  chiefly  of  the  aged,  has  greatly  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
population.     We  have  also  seen  that,  except  in  crowded  urban  areas,  the  great  95, 
majority  of  aged  poor  in  receipt  of  relief  are  given  outdoor  relief,  while  those  receiving  47' 
indoor  relief  are  usually  persons  for  whom  it  is  necessary  for  substantial  reasons.  The 
view  often  held  that  the  aged  labourer  has  in  general  only  the  workhouse  before  him  36-37 
in  which  to  end  his  days  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous. 

2.  We  are  of  opinion  that  no  fundamental  alterations  are  needed  in  the  existing  89-94. 
system  of  poor  law  relief  as  it  afi'ects  the  aged,  and  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
interfere  either  by  statute  or  order  with  the  discretion  now  vested  in  the  guardians  as 

to  the  manner  in  which  such  relief  should  be  given,  since  it  is  in  our  view  of  essential 
importance  that  guardians  should  have  power  to  deal  on  its  merits  with  each  individual 
case.  At  the  same  time  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  iu  the  91 
administration  of  relief  there  should  be  greater  discrimination  between  the  respectable  143. 
aged  who  become  destitute  and  those  whose  destitution  is  distinctly  the  consequence 
of  their  own  misconduct ;  and  we  recommend  that  boards  of  guardians,  in  dealing  with 
applications  for  relief,  should  inquire  with  special  care  into  the  antecedents  of  destitute 
persons  whose  physical  faculties  have  failed  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity ;  and  that 
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outdoor  relief  should  in  such  cases  be  given  to  those  v/ho  are  shown  to  have  been  of 
good  character,  thrifty  according  to  their  opportunities,  and  generally  independent  in 
early  life,  and  who  are  not  living  under  conditions  of  health  or  surrounding  circum- 
stances which  make  it  evident  that  the  relief  given  should  be  indoor  relief. 

54-57.  3.  We  desire  to  place  on  record  in  strong  terms   our  conviction  that  where 

outdoor  relief  is  given  the  amount  should  be  adequate  to  meet  fully  the  extent  of 
the  destitution,  and  that  proper  investigation  and  supervision  should  be  ensured  in 
all  cases  in  which  application  is  made  for  relief. 

58-61.  4.  We  accordingly  attach  much  importance  to  the  appointment  of  a  sufl&cient  number 

of  relieving  officers  in  every  union,  and  we  have  recommended  that  this  matter  should 
receive  the  special  attention   of  the   Local  Grovernment  Board  and  of  boards  of 
62-66.         guardians.    We  have  also  indicated  certain  points  of  detail  in  which  we  think  a  more 
efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  these  officers  might  be  secured.    We  have 
particularly  referred  to  the  need  of  personal  communication  between  the  relieving 
officer  and  the  recipients  of  out  relief,  and  of  kindness  and  consideration  in  the 
necessary  enquiries  ;  and  we  have  stated  the  general  principles  on  which  wo  think  that 
50-56.         these  enquiries,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  so  important,  should  be  conducted.   We  have 
69.  also  urged  a  more  frequent  review  of  permanent  cases  by  boards  of  guardians,  and 

176-7.         have  pointed  out  the  great  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  relief. 

50-56.  5.  The  abuses  incident  to  out-door  relief  unless  carefully  administered  are,  as  we 

74-79.         have  seen,  very  grave ;  and  in  some  unions  a  reaction  has  led  to  its  close  restriction. 

Such  a  system  has  in  some  cases  met  with  considerable  success,  but  requires,  as  its 
advocates  fully  recognise,  great  personal  devotion  on  the  part  of  guardians,  with  the 
close  and  assured  co-operation  of  organised  charity. 

6.  We  do  not  ourselves  advocate  any  restriction  of  the  present  powers  of 
guardians  to  grant  outdoor  relief  in  the  case  of  destitute  aged  persons,  and,  as  appears 
from  the  preceding  recommendations,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  mode  of  relief  should 
always  be  settled  with  a  due  regard  to  the  past  character,  health,  and  surroundings  of 
the  applicant,  and  should  be  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  destitution.  It  accordingly 
80-86.  appears  to  us  eminently  desirable  that  boards  of  guardians  should  adopt  rules  in 
89-94.  accordance  with  the  general  principles  which  we  have  indicated,  by  which  they  may 
be  broadly  guided  in  dealing  with  individual  applications  for  relief,  and  that  such  rules 
should  be  generally  made  Imown  for  the  information  of  the  poor  of  the  union,  in  order 
that  those  really  in  need  may  not  be  discouraged  from  applying. 

93.  7.  And  we  recommend  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  call  special 

attention,  either  directly  or  through  their  inspectors,  to  the  evils  of  inadequate  relief, 
and  the  necessity  for  careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  each  case  with  a  view  to 
the  suitable  grant  of  relief  in  accordance  with  clear  general  principles.  Such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  would  be  of  great  value,  and  would  be  free  from  the  objec- 
tions attaching  both  to  formal  regulations  on  the  subject,  and  to  the  intervention  of 
the  central  department  in  individual  cases. 

107-110.  8.  We  have  noted  with  great  pleasure  the  elSbrts  which  are  being  made  to  brighten 

the  lives  of  the  aged  inmates  of  workhouses,  and  we  think  that  such  eflForts  should  receive 
every  encouragement.  We  attach  special  importance  to  the  provision  of  light  and  in- 
teresting occupation  and  employment,  such  as  we  have  seen  may  be  afforded  through  the 
agency  of  the  Brabazon  scheme ;  and  to  the  supply  of  literature,  amusements,  and 
some  small  luxuries  ;  we  think  more  variety  in  the  food,  and  more  care  in  its 
cooking  and  service,  are  often  needful ;  and  we  consider  that  leave  of  absence  and 
111-112.  visits  of  friends  might  be  allowed  to  the  well  conducted  more  frequently  than  is 
usual  at  present,  without  prejudice  to  proper  discipline. 

116,137-8.  9-  The  classification  of  the  aged  male  and  female  inmates  which  is  prescribed 
by  the  regulations  should  in  our  opinion  be  always  carried  out ;  if  it  is  not  other- 
wise possible  it  should  be  effected  by  the  grouping  of  workhouses  in  connexion  with 

129.  the  provision  in  section  8  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  .1879,  to  which  we  have  referred.  . 

Every  effort  should  also  be  made  to  keep  apart  those  whose  language  or  behaviour 

131.  makes  them  unfit  companions  for  the  well-conducted  inmates.  Opportunities  for 
privacy  and  for  forming  their  own  companionships  should,  we  consider,  as  far  as 

132,  possible,  be  given  to  the  aged  inmates  generally  ;  but  we  feel  that  any  system  of 
classification  by  past  character  would  present  great   difficulties,  and  we   are  not 
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prepared  to  recommend  the  issue  at  the  present  time  of  any  regulations  enforcing  sucli 
classification.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  matter  is  one  in  which  the  observant 
sympathy  of  the  guardians  themselves  and  their  officers  must  be  of  more  importance 
than  any  rules. 

10.  We  have  seen  that  the  complaint  often  made  of  the  compulsory  separation  of  121-2. 
old  couples  is  without  foundation,  and  that  aged  married  couples  have  a  right  to  live 
together  if  they  wish,  but  we  consider  that  they  should  be  always  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  associating  in  the  day  time  with  other  suitable  inmates. 

11.  It  is  clearly  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  has  been  often  urged,  that  the  officers  113. 
of  workhouses,  and  especially  the  master  and  matron,  should  be  persons  of  kindness, 
sympathy,  and  intelligence.  The  election  of  such  officers  rests  with  the  guardians,  and  43^ 
it  is  to  them  that  we  must  look  to  secure  suitable  persons.  We  believe  that  the  great 
majority  of  workhouse  officers  are  kind  and  considerate  to  those  under  their  charge, 
but  we  fear  that  there  are  some  cases  where  the  officers  are  wanting  in  the  qualities  we 
have  indicated,  and  we  consider  that  when  such  unfitness  is  established  it  should  be 
recognised,  equally  with  positive  misconduct,  as  a  reasonable  ground  for  removal 

12.  We  have  dwelt  on  the  importance  to  inmates  of  the  safeguards  afforded  by  the  114- 
visits  of  the  members  of  the  visiting  committee,  and  of  other  individual  guardians 
and  committees   of   ladies  authorised  by   the   guardians.    Such  visits  not   only  106. 
give   opportunities  for   complaints  of   hardship  or  injustice,  but  also  encourage 
that  friendly  sympathy  which  it  is  so  desirable  the  inmates  should  receive  from 
the  guardians  and  the  officers,  and  from  others  who  are  interested  ia  their  welfare. 

13.  While  we  recognise  that  there  are  man}''  among  the  destitute  aged  poor  to  whom  47,  lOl,  143. 
outdoor  rather  than  indoor  relief  should  be  given,  we  have  seen  that  relief  in  an 

indoor  establishment  is  necessary  in  many  classes  of  cases.  We  think  that  the  various 
improvements  in  connexion  with  workhouse  administration  which  have  been  already 
made  or  are  suggested  in  our  report  will  do  much  to  secure  happier  conditions  for 
those  among  the  respectable  aged  poor,  who,  owing  to  their  infirmities,  or  for 
other  reasons,  are  best  relieved  indoors ;  and  we  note  with  pleasure  that  the  Local 
Grovernment  Board  have  within  the  last  few  days  issued  a  circular  to  boards  of  guar- 
dians with  reference  to  the  arrangements  of  workhouses,  showing  that  they  are  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this  matter. 

14.  For  reasons  which  we  have  sufficiently  indicated,  we  are  not  prepared  to  146-156. 
recommend  any  material  alterations  in  the  law  by  which  children  in  a  position  to  do 

so  can  be  required  to  give  assistance  to  their  aged  parents  if  the  latter  become 
chargeable  to  the  rates.  Such  assistance  can  only  be  legally  enforced  by  an  order  of 
the  justices,  who  must  be  satisfied  that  the  person  against  whom  the  order  is  made  is 
of  ability  to  pay  ;  and  we  believe  that  their  jurisdiction  is  in  general  fairly  and  judi- 
ciously exercised.  At  the  same  time  we  have  recommended  that,  to  avoid  any  151. 
appearance  of  unfairness,  justices  who  are  also  guardians  should  not  deal  with  the 
same  case  in  both  capacities,  and  we  have  also  suggested  that  provision  might  be  made 
for  an  alternative  reference  of  such  cases  to  the  county  court  judge. 

15.  We  are  convinced  that  the  law  of  settlement  may  sometimes  cause  hardship  if  157-9. 
enforced  in  the  case  of  the  aged,  and  we  recommend  that  legislation  should  be  intro- 
duced enacting  that  they  shall  not,  in  general,  be  liable  to  removal. 

16.  The  question  of  preferential  treatment  to  members  of  friendly  societies  who  171-4. 
may  be  compelled  to  seek  assistance  from  the  rates  has  been  much  discussed  before  us, 

and  considerable  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  that  guardians  were  not  in  strict  law 
empowered  to  give  more  liberal  allowances  in  the  comparatively  rare  cases  in  which 
such  persons  have  been  obliged  to  seek  assistance.  But  the  Statute  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  the  substance  of  which  is  quoted  in  paragraph  175,  has  given 
full  discretion  to  Boards  of  Guardians  in  this  matter,  so  that  it  has  not  been  necessary 
for  us  to  make  any  recommendation  on  the  subject. 

17.  We  have  recommended  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  182-7. 
for  dealing  with  endowed  "  dole"  charities,  as  we  are  convinced  that  these  can  be  most 
usefully  converted,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  now  practicable,  to  objects  strictly 
confined  to  the  same  class  of  poor  people  as  those  for  whom  the  doles  were  originally 
given,  such  as  the  provision  of  almshouses  and  pensions  for  the  deserving  poor  in  old 

age.    In  the  case  of  the  Metropolis  we  have  recommended  that  some  portion  of  the  190- 
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funds  in  the  hands  of  the  City  Parochial  Foundation  should,  under  certain  conditions, 
63,  be  made  applicable  to  pensions  in  other  parts  of  London.    We  have  also  suggested 

means  for  making  boards  of  guardians  and  their  officers  more  generally  acquainted  with 
the  facts  as  to  local  endowed  charities  within  their  districts. 

18.  In  our  remarks  upcm  the  Poor  Law  we  have  fully  discussed  the  lines  of 
administration  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  best  secure  the  careful  and  humane  treatment 
of  aged  persons  who  are  now  destitute  ;  and  we  have  strongly  urged  the  value  of  the 
191-204.  co-operation  of  private  charity,  especially  if  administered  through  organised  societies,  in 
securing  independent  provision  for  those  whose  condition  is  clearly  due  to  exceptional 
misfortune.  While  we  feel  that  charity  which  is  not  endowed  should  be  left  to  voluntary 
agencies,  and  should  not  be  under  State  or  municipal  control,  we  recognise  the  great 
importance  of  co-operation  between  charitable  agencies  and  the  Poor  Law  authorities, 
and  we  look  forward  with  much  favour  to  the  more  general  establishment  of  such 
agencies  in  towns  and  elsewhere. 

206-274.  19-  '^^^  evidence  on  Friendly  Societies,  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  other 

like  agencies,  has  shown  remarkably  the  great  development  of  habits  of  thrift  and 
providence  among  the  working  classes,  and  has  satisfied  us  of  the  general  ability  of 
232-240.       those  who  are  in  any  regular  employment  to  make  direct  or  indirect  provision  for 
268-274.       old  age  as  well  as  for  sickness  and  other  contingencies  beyond  the  every-day  needs 
232-235.       of  lif®-  various  thrift  organisations  which  have  been  developed  during  the  past 

60  years  have  without  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the  relative  diminution  of 
pauperism  in  proportion  to  population  which  has  been  in  progress  during  that  period. 

211-223.  20.  We  have  indicated  some  points  in  connexion  with  the  position  of  Friendly 

Societies  which,  although  not  directly  relating  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  have  been 
shown  to  need  attention.  The  mischief  wrought  by  unsound  and  badly  managed 
societies  has  been  very  forcibly  brought  to  our  notice ;  and  we  have  especially  referred 

217.  to  the  importance  of  sound  management  and  actuarial  solvency,  as  well  as  the  serious 

efiects  upon  financial  stability  of  the  present  common  practice  of  continuous  sick  pay. 
This  last  matter  is  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  separate  provision  by 
Friendly  Societies  for  old  age,  to  which  we  again  refer. 

258-268.  21.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  widespread  dislike  of  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities, 

owing  largely  to  a  conviction  that  other  forms  of  thrift  are  of  more  value  ;  such  as 
expenditure  on  the  advancement  of  children,  or  the  application  of  savings  to  invest- 
ments, or  in  business,  so  as  to  yield  a  permanent  return  without  forfeiture  or  capital. 

217-226.  Nevertheless,  increasing  facilities  for  direct  provision  against  old  age  are  being  given 
by  both  the  Friendly  Scieties  and  the  Post  Office,  and  in  our  opinion  the  growing 
development  and  importance  of  the  juvenile  branches  of  societies  may  be  regarded  as  a 
principal  means  for  bringing  about  a  more  general  adoption  of  a  self-supporting  system 

245.  of  old-age  benefits.   We  have  accordingly  made  specific  recommendations  for  alteration 

of  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  having  as  their  object,  (1)  the  provision  of  a  separate 
old-age  fund,  so  that  sick  pay  may  cease  at  65,  and  a  regular  pension  be  given  after 
that  age ;  and  (2)  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  age  at  which  children  may  join 
the  societies.  We  trust  that  these  recommendations  may  have  the  double  efiect  of 
securing  a  regular  provision  for  the  old  age  of  friendly  society  members,  and  at  the 
same  time  averting  the  danger  to  the  financial  stability  of  the  societies  caused  by  the 
present  system  of  continuous  sick  pay  in  old  age. 

246-258,  22.  We  think  that  every  efibrt  should  be  made  to  simplify  and  make  known  the 

opportunities  for  savings  as  well  as  annuities  which  are  ofiered  by  the  Post  Office,  and 
we  have  noted  with  pleasure  the  special  attention  which  is  being  given  to  the  whole 
subject  by  the  Department.    Many  persons  prefer  "  endowment  policies  "  for  securing 

253, 256.  a  lump  sum  at  a  given  age  to  deferred  annuities,  and  we  have  recommended  that  the 
Post  Office,  with  the  co-operation  of  Friendly  Societies  or  other  agencies,  should  give 
every  facility  for  this  kind  of  insurance  ;  and  for  the  accumulation  of  ordinary  savings 
with  a  similar  object.  While  such  insurance  leaves  the  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the 
insurer,  when  the  given  age  is  reached,  it  enables  him,  if  he  desires,  to  convert  it  into 
the  form  of  an  annuity  for  the  remainder  of  life. 

275-342.  23.  We  have  carefully  examined  the  various  schemes  for  State  assistance  to  the  aged 

which  have  been  submitted  to  us,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  great  labour  and  thought 
expended  on  them,  and  the  high  public  spirit  and  deep  sympathy  with  sujffering  which 
inspired  their  authors,  we  regret  that,  in  view  of  the  financial  and  economic  difficulties 
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involved,  we  have  been  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  schemes 
as  yet  suggested,  whether  for  endowment  or  for  assisted  insurance. 

24.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  widespread  expectation,  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  some  provision  other  than  that  made  by  the  Poor  Law  should  be  devised  for 
the  assistance  in  old  age  of  those  among  the  poor  who  have  led  respectable  and  indus- 
trious lives,  we  do  not  desire  that  our  inquiry  should  preclude  the  future  consideration 
of  any  plan  which  may  hereafter  be  proposed  and  be  free  from  the  objections  which 
have  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  schemes  submitted  to  us.  In  any  case,  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  the  facts  we  have  collected,  the  opinions  we  have  elicited,  and  the  search- 
ing examination  we  have  made  into  those  schemes,  may  be  of  material  use. 

25.  In  conclusion,  we  again  point  out  that  the  Dumber  of  aged  poor  who  seek  public 
relief,  while  still  very  large,  has  much  lessened  in  proportion  in  the  last  30  years, 
although  the  rate  of  decrease  has  greatly  diminished  in  the  last  decade.  We  are  encou- 
raged in  our  hopes  for  the  future  by  the  remarkable  growth  of  thrift,  as  shown  by  the 
savings  banks  and  insurances  in  friendly  societies,  which  are  largely  increasing  in 
popularity  and  importance.  The  self-reliance  and  strength  of  character  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  thus  evinced,  will  greatly  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  old  age 
poverty  as  well  as  of  general  pauperism.  Continuing  and  successful  efforts  are  being 
made  by  the  people,  both  through  combined  action  and  individual  providence,  to  secure 
for  themselves  and  their  families  a  position  of  comfort  and  independence  in  their  old 
age ;  and  our  recommendations  have  been  largely  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  this 
manly  spirit. 

The  Commission  desire  to  place  on  record  their  great  obligations  to  their  Secretary, 
Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  aided  in  the  inquiry 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  Eeport.  They  desire  also  to  thank  Viscount  Morpeth 
for  his  valuable  and  honorary  services  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

All  which  we  do  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty's  most  Gracious  Consideration. 

(Signed)  LINGEN. 

BRASSEY. 
PLAYFAIR. 
J.  J.  HENLEY 
ALBERT  PELL. 
A.  C.  HUMPHREYS  OWEN. 
CHARLES  S.  ROUNDELL. 
C.  S.  LOCH. 
JOSEPH  ARCH. 
J.  J.  STOCKALL. 

(The  signatures  are  subject  to  the 
Memoranda  which  are  appended.) 


26th  February  1895. 
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B.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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Memorandum  by  His  Royal  Higliness  The  Prince  of  Wales. 


I  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  long  and  laborious  inquiry  of  the  Royal 
Commissioa  on  the  Aged  Poor,  the  meetings  of  which  I  have  attended  as  frequently 
as  possible.  In  not  attaching  my  signature  to  the  Report,  I  do  not  mean  to  express 
disapproval  of  it.  I  feel,  however,  that  as  the  subject  has  now  to  a  considerable 
extent  become  one  of  party  controversy,  both  inside  and  outside  of  Parliament,  it  has 
assumed  a  phase  inconsistent  with  my  position  of  political  neutrality. 

ALBERT  BDT^ARD  P. 

19th  February  1895. 


Explanatory  Memorandum  by  Lord  Playfair,  Acting 

Chairman. 


I  thiuk  it  due  to  the  Commission  to  put  on  record  the  circumstances  under  which 
their  later  deliberations  were  conducted. 

The  Commission  began  their  work  in  February  1893,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Aberdare,  who  was  in  the  chair  during  the  examination  of  nearly  all  the  witnesses. 
He  drafted  the  Report  and  presided  at  the  meetings  at  which  it  was  discussed  until 
the  adjournment  at  the  end  of  July  1894.  The  Commission  reassembled  on  the  11th 
December  1894,  but  the  state  of  Lord  Aberdare's  health  prevented  him  from  being 
present  at  that  or  subsequent  meetings,  although  he  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  progress  of  their  work  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  lith  December  1894,  I  was  unanimously  elected  to  act  as 
chairman  during  Lord  Aberdare's  inability  to  attend.  Some  of  the  Commissioners, 
present  and  absent,  desired  that  further  proceedings  should  be  deferred  until  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  while  others  were  strongly  in  favour  of  an  earlier  resumption 
of  the  deliberations,  which  had  already  been  greatly  protracted.  By  way  of  com- 
promise it  was  agreed,  with  the  practical  unanimity  of  those  present,  that  meetings 
should  be  resumed  on  the  29th  January  1895. 

When  that  date  arrived,  the  prolonged  ill-health  of  Lord  Aberdare  and  Mr.  Hunter 
still  precluded  their  attendance ;  Lord  Brassey  had  pressing  duties  as  chairman  of 
another  Commission  ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  abroad  at  the  two  first  meetings. 
He  was  in  London  on  the  5th  and  6th  February,  when  the  Commission  considered  the 
paragraphs  relating  to  pension  schemes,  but  as  he  did  not  attend  the  meetings, 
amendments  standing  in  his  name  were  moved  from  the  chair  and  considered. 

With  these  exceptions  all  the  members  of  the  Commission  attended  at  two  or  more 
of  the  four  meetings  devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  body  of  the  Report,  the  registered 
attendances  varying  from  12  to  14. 

In  the  prolonged  consideration  of  the  Report,  numerous  alterations  were  made  in  the 
original  draft ;  and,  as  there  was  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  a  unanimous  Report, 
various  paragraphs  and  sentences  were  accepted  by  the  Commission  from  members 
whose  signatures  are  not  attached  to  the  majority  Report,  some  of  which  are 
expressed  in  language  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of  that 
Report. 

In  view  of  the  changes  in  the  Report,  a  revised  summary  became  necessary.  In 
preparing  this  I  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  general  effect  of  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Report  as  a  whole  ;  and  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  the 
summary  which  I  submitted  to  the  Commission  met  with  Lord  Aberdare's  approval. 

This  summary  was  considered  and  amended,  and  the  whole  Report  finally  reviewed, 
at  meetings  held  on  the  12th  and  19th  of  February,  at  which  15  and  14  members 
respectively  were  present,  including  all  those  who  have  declined  to  sign  the  majority 
Report,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  on  the  latter  day  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

PLAYFAIR. 


EEPOET. 
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Memorandum  by  Lord  Lingen. 


I  do  not  agree  witli  those  parts  of  this  Report  which  may  be  thought  to  admit  Davy, 
into  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  any  title  to  relief  except  destitution.    In  1931-3. 
particular,  I  do  not  accept  paragraph  24,  so  far  as  it  goes  beyond  paragraph  73. 

All  those  parts  of  the  Eeport  which  point  to  the  extension  or  relaxation  of  the 
relief  which  is  made  compulsory  on  the  solvent  part  of  the  community  by  the  Poor 
Law,  appear  to  me  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  some  agency  outside,  and  independent 
of,  the  Poor  Law,  e.g.,  the  organised  action  of  private  charity,  or  (still  better)  the 
systematic  development  of  self-support. 

I  am  opposed  to  all  extension  or  relaxation  of  the  Poor  Law  itself,  beyond  adminis- 
trative details  in  furtherance  of  humanity  and  kindness,  such  as  are  suggested  in  the 
Report.    In  these  I  cordially  concur. 

As  regards  the  systematic  development  of  self-support,  while  I  think  increased 
facilities  for  it  needful,  I  am  not  convinced  that  public  pecuniary  assistance  is  so  ;  and 
I  do  not  see  my  way  to  the  administration  of  it,  especially  in  the  shape  of  deferred 
annuities.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  the  promotion  of  self-support  in  all  its 
forms,  among  the  working  classes,  is  of  pressing  importance  in  regard  to  their  old 
age,  and  is  the  safe  and  healthy  substitute  of  many  dangerous  or  impracticable 
proposals  for  relaxation  of  the  Poor  Law. 

As  regards  particular  paragraphs  of  the  Report,  I  prefer  to  omit  all  the  words 
following  the  word  "  case '  in  line  5  of  paragraph  2  of  the  Summary. 

I  do  not  agree  with  paragraph  33  of  the  Report     Independence  is  worth  self-denial ;  Hill, 
and  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  evidence,  quoted  in  the  margin  of  that  paragraph,  is  to  the  10,538-42. 
effect  that  self-denial,  even  of  the  poor,  does  not  need  to  be  sordid,  and  frequently  is 
not  so. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  recommendation  of  an  appeal  in  paragraph  151  of  the  Report 
(14  of  Summary).  I  would  omit  all  the  words  after  "  capacities."  The  disqualifica- 
tion of  Justices  under  s.  60  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  is  a  precedent  which,  in  my 
opinion,  goes  far  enough,  without  establishing  a  new  jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  committed  to  the  conclusions  of  paragraph  334  without  further 
inquiry. 

LINGEN. 


Memorandum  by  Lord  Brassey,  Mr.  James  Stuart,  M.P.,*  Mr.  A.  0. 
Humphreys-Owen,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  M.P. 


We  are  of  opinion  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  do  not  go  far 
enough,  nor  so  far  as  the  evidence  before  the  Commission  warrants. 

We  consider  that  greater  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  industrious  persons 
who  in  old  age  have  fallen  into  misfortune,  and  the  wastrels  and  worthless  who  seek 
relief,  and  that  more  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  widespread  and  commendable 
horror  of  the  workhouse  which  is  entertained  by  the  former  class.  We  do  not  gather 
from  the  evidence  before  us  that,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  numbers  of  that 
class  are  at  present  appreciably  diminishing. 

We  consider  that  in  respect  of  the  possible  provision  for  the  aged  poor  by  means 
outside  of  the  poor  law  the  investigations  and  work  of  the  Commission  have  been  too 
restricted.  We  observe  that  witnesses  before  us  of  the  most  varied  social  views  are 
united  in  the  strong  belief  that  some  system  of  old  age  pensions  is  both  practicable 
and  desirable.  We  consider  that  the  strength  of  public  opinion  brought  before  us  on 
this  subject  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  ignored,  and  we  recommend  the  immediate 
appointment  of  another  body  to  complete  the  work  upon  which  we  have  only 
partially  entered.  We  recommend  that  this  body  should  make  a  full  and  rigorous 
examination  of  various  proposals,  that  it  should  take  evidence  from  the  friendly 
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societies,  especially  as  to  the  effect  of  sucli  proposals  on  them,  and  as  to  how  far  they 
are  prepared  to  extend  the  provision  of  old  age  pensions  they  have  already  initiated, 
that  it  should  report  on  the  whple  subject,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  pronouncing  an 
opinion  favourable  to  an  endeavour  to  provide  a  system  of  old  age  pensions,  it  should 
either  itself  adopt  or  prepare  a  scheme  or  should  lay  down  general  principles  to  which 
any  such  scheme  should,  in  its  opinion,  conform,  especially  in  relation  to  (1 )  its  financial 
aspect,  and  (2)  its  bearing  on  the  encouragement  of  thrift  and  habits  of  self-reliance. 

BRASSEY. 

JAMES  STUART.* 

A.  0.  HUMPHREYS-OWEN. 

JOSEPH  ARCH. 


*  Mr.  Stuart  did  not  sign  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission,  and  has  submitted  a  separate  Report,  embodying 
this  Memorandum,  ^vhich  will  be  found  on  page  xcvii,  • 


Memorandum  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  O.B. 


I  have  signed  the  Report,  with  which  I  generally  concur.  I  object,  however,  to 
paragraph  24  of  the  summary,  because  it  may  imply  a  future  policy  of  State-aided 
pensions,  which  would  tend  to  encourage  expectations  among  the  working  classes  to 
look  for  assistance  in  their  old  age  from  the  funds  of  the  State  instead  of  trusting,  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past,  to  their  own  unaided  efforts. 

J.  J.  HENLEY. 


Memorandum  by  Mr.  Albert  Pell. 


I  am  unable  to  concur  with  the  recommendations  and  the  Summary  to  the  Report 
in  one  or  two  respects. 

It  is  recommended  in  paragraph  91  of  the  Report  and  paragraph  2  of  the  Summary, 
that  outdoor  relief  should  be  given  to  those  "  who  are  shown  to  have  been  of  good 
"  character,  thrifty  according  to  their  opportunities,  and  generally  independent  in 

early  life."  I  disagree  with  this  recommendations  because  it  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  boards  of  guardians  would,  if  they  possessed  the  faculty,  make  a  beneficial  use 
of  discrimination  in  the  character  of  applicants  for  relief,  while  the  history  of  early 
lives  and  characters  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  instances  would  be  beyond  their  reach. 

I  disagree  with  it  also  as  likely  to  introduce  a  claim  by  a  class  for  one  particular  form 
of  relief,  demanding  an  inquiry  into  character  which,  while  it  would  encourage 
deception  on  the  part  of  those  seeking  this  relief,  could  never  be  conclusively  conducted, 
except  on  oath  and  by  judicial  procedure,  which  boards  of  guardians  are  wholly 
unfitted  to  employ. 

I  cannot  give  my  assent  to  the  views  expressed  in  paragraph  24  of  the  Summary. 
Having  fully  considered  the  various  schemes  for  old  age  pensions  brought  under  our 
notice  by  their  advocates,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  opportunities  afforded  for  their 
modification  as  well  as  for  the  submission  of  others,  I  do  not  think  that  the  assertion 
of  "  a  widespread  expectation  "  furnishes  sufficient  grounds  for  recommending  further 
inquiry  by  the  State  with  the  object  of  constructing  a  new  scheme  to  satisfy  expectation 
or  the  vague  desire  "  that  something  should  be  done." 

On  the  contrary,  I  apprehend  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  likely  to  disturb  the 
progress  of  independent  effort  at  present  being  generally  made  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  old  age. 

I  am  desirous,  too,  to  state  my  belief  that  the  extent  of  destitution  and  want 
is  exaggerated,  from  the  hasty  and  perfunctory  manner  in  which  we  find  boards 
of  guardians  frequently  conduct  their  inquiry  into  the  jjarticulars  of  cases,  and  the 
disregard  shown,  in  some  important  instances,  by  their  chairmen  to  the  duties  of  the 
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relieving  officer  in  his  entries  in  the  application  and  report  booliS,  as  well  as  the  habit 
of  treating  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  destitution  as  one  that  inay  be  applied  to  charitable 
purposes.  Thus  the  varying  records  of  pauperism  (some  high,  some  low)  are 
attributable  as  much,  probably  more  so,  to  administration  as  to  the  real  necessities  of 
the  noor,  and  lead  to  a  false  conception  of  their  actual  condition. 

^  ALBERT  PELL. 


(IsS  'II 

WIeniorandum  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Roundeli,  M.P. 


I  dissent  from  the  policy  indicated  in  paragraph  24 ,  of  the  Summary.  If  it  is 
objected  that  we  have  not  obtained  complete  statistical  information  as  to  the  aged 
poor,  or  taken  full  expert  evidence  as  to  the  precise  financial  bearing  of  the  pension 
schemes  which  have  been  submitted  to  us,  and  that,  consequently,  we  are  not  in'  a 
position  to  pronounce  an  authoritative  judgment  upon  them  ;  I  answer  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  official  returns  which  have  been  laid  before  us  do  enable  us  to 
form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  grave  problem  which  has  been  referred  to  us  ;  and 
that  the  detailed  criticisms  which  appear  in  our  Report  of  the  schemes  laid  before  us 
amply  justify  the  conclusions  at  which  Ave  have  arrived.  Most  of  our  judgments,  even 
upon  the  highest  subjects,  are  based  on  a  balance  of  probabilities.  Statistics  at  the 
best  are  but  roughly  trustworthy  ;  and  practical  men  are  content  to  base  their  con- 
clusions upon  evidence  of  less  than  mathematical,  or  scientific,  certainty. 

Some  of  the  main  points  brought  out  by  the  evidence  are  : — 

1.  The  remarkable  continuous  decrease  of  pauperism:  qualified  only  by  the 
demoralizing  and  pauperizing  mischief  of  lax  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ; 

2.  The  remarkable  continuous  increase  of  wages,  and  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages  ; 

3.  The  remarkable  continuous  growth,  among  the  working  classes,  of  thrift,  of 
facilities  for  saving,  of  the  desire  to  save,  and  of  a  healthy  and  honourable  spirit  of 
self-help  and  self-dependence. 

From  these  postulates  it  appears  to  result  that  direct  aid  from  the  State  towards  the 
establishment  of  old-age  pensions  is  unnecessary,  and,  if  unnecessary,  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  classes  concerned. 

And  this  objection  to  State  intervention  on  historical,  moral,  and  economic  grounds, 
stands  separate  and  apart  from  the  grave  financial  objection  to  be  urged  on  the  ground 
of  the  enormous  and  incalculable  cost  which  any  such  scheme  would  ultimately  involve. 

Whilst  thus  opposed  to  any  re-opening  of  the  principle  of  intervention  by  the  State, 
I  desire  to  express  my  conviction  that  much  may  be  done,  in  the  way  of  encourage- 
ment of  thrift,  by  the  Friendly  or  Provident  Societies  themselves,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  Legislature  in  strengthening  their  position,  and  in  giving  all  legitimate  facilities, 
through  these  Societies,  and  through  the  Post  Office  and  other  agencies,  for  the 
improvement  and  development  of  existing  powers  and  methods. 

With  regard  to  cases  (which  there  must  always  be  in  every  community,  however  well 
constituted)  falling  outside  those  herein-before  contemplated,  I  hold  that,  if  our  recom- 
mendations for  careful  inquiry  and  discriminating  treatment  are  adopted,  no  respectable 
aged  person  need  or  ought,  through  misfortune  alone,  to  be  subjected  to  the  necessity 
of  ending  his  or  her  life  in  the  workhouse. 

CHARLES  S.  ROUNDELL. 


Memorandum  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Locli. 


I  agree  with  Lord  Lingen's  remarks  in  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  Report  that  deal 
with  the  poor  law.    Paragraph  91  should,  I  think,  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
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paragraph  89.  Otherwise,  it  might  be  thought  that  it  was  proposed  in  the  Report  to 
create  a  privileged  class  who  should  receive  outdoor  relief  as  a  kind  of  right.  This 
course,  as  is  stated  in  paragraph  89,  would  be  open  to  the  gravest  objections.  Further, 
unless  by  adherence  to  sound  principles  of  administration,  sufficient  time  be  allowed 
for  detailed  inquiry  by  the  relieving  officers,  and  thorough  consideration  by  the  boards 
of  guardians,  there  will  be  great  danger  of  the  relief  being  given  by  the  favour  of 
particular  guardians  with  only  the  semblance  of  inquiry,  to  those  who  are  importunate 
in  demanding  assistance,  rather  than  to  those  who  are  scrupulous  in  accepting  it. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  "  the  second  poor,"  to  use  the  old  definition  mentioned  by  Sir 
Henry  Longley,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  assisted  in  preference  from  charitable 
sources,  on  some  organised  system  combining  personal  voluntary  charity  with  chari- 
table help.  This  will  become  easier  as  the  co-operation  between  poor  law  and  charity 
recommended  by  the  Commission  is  extended. 

The  names  of  some  members  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  modifying  the  earlier 
sections  of  the  Report  are  absent  from  the  list  of  signatories,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  several  paragraphs,  for  which  they  do  not  now  appear  responsible,  would 
have  been  differently  expressed  but  for  their  intervention  and  a  desire  to  approach 
unanimity. 

I  agree  with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Roundell,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Henley  in  regard 
to  paragraph  24  of  the  Summary. 

C.  S.  LOCH. 


Memorandum  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stockali. 


Having  signed  the  Report,  with  which,  on  the  whole,  I  cordially  agree,  I  think  it 
well  to  express  my  opinion  that  danger  may  arise  to  a  portion  of  the  class  who  now 
make  provision  in  some  measure  for  old  age  for  themselves  in  the  various  friendly 
and  other  thrift  societies,  should  they  be  induced  to  depend  upon  relief  from  the  rates, 
or  a  pension  from  the  State,  as  a  part  of  their  subsistence  in  old  age,  and  to  look  for  it 
as  a  right,  rather  than  depend  upon  a  provision  made  entirely  by  themselves.  Such 
provision,  as  the  evidence  brought  before  us  clearly  proves,  is  increasingly  being 
made  by  the  labouring  classes.  I  fear  and  believe  it  possible  a  worse  evil  may  bo 
created  than  any  now  supposed  to  be  existing  under  the  administration  of  the  present 
Poor  Law,  if  rate  or  State  aid  should  come  to  be  received  with  complacency  by  any 
material  proportion  of  those  who  now  provide  for  themselves.  In  my  opinion,  the 
granting  of  such  aid  would  lead  to  entire  dependence  upon  the  State  of  a  great  number 
of  those  who  now,  without  the  hope  of  such  assistance,  are  nerved  to  make  provision 
for  themselves,  by  which  process  self-respect  is  gained  and  character  given  to  the 
nation. 

I  entirely  concur  in  all  our  recommendations  which  favour  a  different  treatment  to 
persons  of  good  character,  as  distinguished  from  that  apportioned  to  the  wastrel  and 
drunkard.  While  holding  that  the  former  class  are  entitled  to  such  consideration  as 
would  make  their  lives  as  happy  as  possible,  I  am  not  prepared  to  endorse  the  view 
that  these  deserving  poor  should  be  encouraged  to  look  upon  parochial  or  state 
provision  with  satisfaction,  or  as  a  desirable  source  of  provision  for  their  old  age. 

J.  J.  STGCKALL. 


REPORT. 
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Report  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  the  Right  Hon. 
0.  T.  Ritchie,  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P ,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Booth. 


We  are  of  opinion  that  the  recommendations  in  the  preceding  Report  are  inadequate, 
and  do  not  go  as  far  as  the  evidence  before  the  Commission  would  warrant. 

While  recognising  that  the  Report  contains  a  full  and  fair  summary  of  this  evidence, 
we  must  express  our  conviction  that  it  does  not  proportionately  represent  public 
opinion  on  the  subjects  remitted  to  us.  The  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  present 
system  and  of  those  oflficially  engaged  in  its  administration  have  been  laid  before  us 
with  great  fulness  by  a  large  number  of  able  witnesses,  while  the  dissatisfaction  so 
largely  felt  and  expressed  in  the  country  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  by  selected 
representatives  whose  limited  number  gives  no  adequate  impression  of  the  popular 
sentiuaent  on  the  question. 

We  deeply  regret  the  death  of  our  Chairman,  Lord  Aberdare,  whose  assiduity  during 
the  course  of  our  inquiry,  and  fairness  in  presiding  over  our  discussions,  none  can  have 
failed  to  recognise.  Though  we  are  unable  to  assent  to  all  the  conclusions  of  the 
Report  which  he  drafted  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  skill,  we  deplore  the  illness 
which  prevented  his  attendance  during  the  latter  part  of  our  discussions,  and  we 
attribute  to  his  absence  some  of  the  discrepancies  which  exist  in  the  Report  as  finally 
settled,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  Summary  does  not  now  fully  represent  the  language 
and  spirit  of  the  Report  itself. 

In  proof  of  this  we  refer  to  the  contrast  between  the  optimistic  tone  of  the  Summary, 
paragraphs  1,  13,  and  25,  and  the  facts  disclosed  and  the  comments  made  upon  them 
in  paragraphs  21,  24,  27,  91,  140,  141,  142,  and  143  of  the  Report. 

We  were  appointed  to  consider  two  great  questions  :  first,  whether  any  alterations  in 
the  system  of  Poor  Law  relief  are  desirable  in  the  case  of  persons  whose  destitution  is 
occasioned  by  incapacity  for  work  resulting  from  old  age ;  and,  secondly,  whether  assis- 
tance could  otherwise  be  afi'orded  in  these  cases. 

Under  the  first  of  these  two  heads  the  fact  has  been  established  that  at  the  present 
time  the  proportion  of  paupers  over  65  years  of  age  to  the  total  population  over  that 
age,  in  England  and  Wales  is  19 '  5,  reckoned  on  a  count  of  the  paupers  on  a  single 
day. 

If  the  number  of  paupers  returned  as  applying  during  one  year  is  taken,  the  Pars.  21  and 
proportion  will  be  29-3. . 

In  round  figures,  three  in  ten  of  the  total  population  above  65  are  compelled  to 
apply  for  parish  relief  during  the  twelve  months. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  increased  when  we  remember  that  probably 
one-third  of  the  population  belong  to  the  well-to-do  classes,  which  do  not  furnish  many 
additions  to  the  list  of  paupers.  If  we  deduct  them  from  the  calculation,  the  proportion 
of  paupers  over  65  to  the  total  of  the  population  over  that  age,  and  below  the  well-to- 
do,  will  be  not  less  than  three  out  of  seven,  or  nearly  one  in  two.  We  emphatically 
agree  with  the  paragraph  in  the  Report  which  says : — "  Making  every  allowance  Par.  27. 
"  for  the  qualifications  which  we  have  enumerated,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an 
"  unsatisfactory  and  deplorable  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  working  classes 
"  are,  in  old  age,  in  receipt  of  poor  relief." 

We  are  also  impressed  with  the  fact  alluded  to  in  paragraph  24  that  there  are,  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  actual  paupers,  large  numbers  of  persons  who  are  always 
just  removed  from  pauperism,  and  who  endure  great  privations  in  order  to  keep  ofi*  the 
rates,  and  we  agree  that  they  form  a  class  quite  as  deserving  of  consideration  as  others  Par.  24. 
who  are  actually  numbered  in  the  returns  as  paupers. 

We  also  agree  that  the  imputation  that  old  age  pauperism  is  mainly  due  to  drink,  Pars.  33  and 
idleness,  improvidence,  and  the  like  causes,  applies  to  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  working  class  population. 

We  think  that  this  imputation  is  disproved  by  the  table  in  par.  22,  which  shows  Par.  22. 
that  pauperism  increases  with  extreme  rapidity  in  advancing  years.    Between  16  and 
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65  it  *is  only  12  per  1,000,  while  above  65  it  is  133,  on  a  one  day  count,  sliowing 
that  old  age  with  its  consequent  infirmities  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the 
proportion  of  pauperism. 

We  cannot  accept  the  optimistic  view  taken  of  the  reduction  in  old  age  pauperism 
in  pars.  1  and  25  of  the  Summary. 
Par,  13.  The  iable  in  par.  13  shows  that  the  deviations  are  not  constant,  and  not  always  in 

the  same  direction.  Thus  in  the  decade  from  1862  to  1872  there  was  an  absolute 
increase  of  over  40,000  in  the  non-able-bodied  poor,  or  10-17  per  cent.  In  the  next 
ten  years  there  was  a  decrease  of  77,000,  or  17*6  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  last  decade 
the  decrease  was  7,000,  or  only  1-9  per  cent. 

We  think  it  is  evident  that,  where  there  has  been  a  diminution,  it  is  due  in  part  to 
stricter  administration,  but  chiefly  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  working  classes 
Par.  14.  generally.  We  believe  that  the  first  of  these  influences  has  been  carried  on  the  whole 
as  far  as  can  be  done  without  fear  of  a  reaction  ;  and,  as  regards  the  second,  we  are 
afraid  that  we  cannot  calculate  upon  such  a  tide  of  national  prosperity  in  the  future 
as  marked  a  large  portion  of  the  decade  1872  to  1882. 

In  any  case,  with  a  present  proportion  of  3  out  of  7  of  the  poorer  part  of  the 
population  obliged  to  seek  parish  relief  after  65,  even  a  prospective  decrease  of  1*9 
per  cent,  in  the  course  of  ten  years  does  not  appear  to  justify  the  satisfaction  expressed 
in  the  Summary,  nor  the  meagre  suggestions  for  improvement  contained  in  the 
Eeport. 

We  approve  generally  of  these  suggestions  as  far  as  they  go,  but,  with  one  exception, 
they  are  of  comparatively  small  importance,  and  unlikely  to  have  any  very  great  efi'ect 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  aged  poor. 

The  exception  is  contained  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  the  Summary,  and  consists  of 
the  suggestion  that  greater  discrimination  should  be  shown  between  the  respectable 
aged  who  become  destitute  and  those  whose  destitution  is  distinctly  the  consequence 
of  their  own  misconduct,  and  that  the  relief,  if  given,  should  be  adequate  to  meet  fully 
the  extent  of  the  destitution. 
Par.  91.  This  recommendation  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  paragraph  in  the  Eeport 

on  which  it  professes  to  be  based,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  when  the  applicants 
"  bear  a  good  character,  have  made  reasonable  eflPorts  in  accordance  with  their  oppor- 
"  tunities  to  provide  for  their  old  age,  and  have  not  been  assisted  from  the  rates  {excepting 
"  temporarily  and  under  special  circumstances  of  illness  or  misfortune)  out-door  relief 
"  should  be  offered  unless  the  infirmity  of  the  applicant,  the  nature  of  his  surroimdings, 
"  the  need  for  personal  care,  or  other  substantial  considerations,  should  make  it 
"  evident  that  the  relief  given  should  be  indoor  relief."  The  words  in  italics  sug- 
gesting that  efforts  made  to  keep  off"  the  rates  in  early  and  middle  life  should  be  one 
test  of  desert  have  been  omitted  from  the  Summary. 

We  recognise  the  great  importance  of  making  the  distinction  here  suggested,  for 
while  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  evils  of  indiscriminate  parish  relief,  we  are  convinced 
that  unless  more  respect  is  paid  to  the  prevalent  and  well-founded  sentiment  in  favour 
of  some  distinction  between  the  aged  who  are  brought  to  poverty  by  no  fault  of  their 
Par.  91.  own,  and  those  who  have  become  paupers  through  drunkenness,  improvidence,  and 
misconduct,  the  agitation  against  the  present  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  may 
become  irresistible  and  lead  to  changes  undesirable  in  the  interests  of  economy  and 
morality. 

We  fear,  however,  that  a  mere  recommendation  addressed,  as  is  proposed  in  the 
Report,  to  every  board  of  guardians  in  the  kingdom,  will  be  quite  insufficient  unless 
there  is  some  force  behind  it  in  the  shape  of  power  to  compel  its  adoption. 

Assuming,  however,  that  all  the  recommendations  made  in  reference  to  this  head  of 
our  inquiry  were  adopted  universally  by  the  authorities  administering  the  Poor  Law, 
and  that  everything  in  reason  were  done  to  improve  the  position  of  the  aged  pauper, 
we  must  express  our  strong  conviction  that,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, Poor  Law  relief  will  be  a  most  unsatisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the 
deserving  poor  in  their  declining  years. 

At  the  present  time  the  objection  to  this  form  of  assistance  prevailing  among  the 
poor  is  very  strong  and  in  the  case  of  indoor  relief  amounts  to  absolute  loathing.  The 
sentiment  is  creditable  to  their  sense  of  independence,  and  is  due  largely  to  the  feeling  of 
degradation  which  is  now  B,ssociated  with  the  condition  of  a  pauper.  In  the  case  of 
indoor  relief  it  is  also  founded  on  more  practical  considerations,  for,  as  is  pointed 
out  in  the  Report,  it  is  impossible  to  insure  in  all  cases  considerate  treatment  by  the 
Pars.  140,  officials  employed ;  while  the  discipline,  monotony,  and  excessive  dulness  of  the 
141, 142,      workhouse,  the  separation  from  friends,  and  especially  from  the  young,  and  the 
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possibility  of  uncongenial  companionship,  press  heavily  on  those  of  the  inmates  whose 
previous  surroundings. have  heen  happy  and  respectable. 

We  feel  that  it  is  undesirable  that  the  objection  to  have  recourse  to  parish  relief  now  72. 
existing  in  the  mi  ads  of  the  poor  should  be  destroyed,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more 
necessary  to  seek  alternative  methods  of  providing  for  those  who  have  been  brought  to 
destitution  in  old  age  by  misfortune  and  physical  infirmity. 

For  this  reason  we  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  second  part  of  the  reference 
to  our  Commission  by  which  we  have  been  appointed  to  consider  whether  assistance 
could  otherwise  be  afforded  in  these  cases. 

We  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  latter  part  of  the  Eeport,  including  all  the 
portion  dealing  with  the  question  of  old  age  pensions,  was  considered  and  amended 
in  the  absence  of  the  late  Chairman  and  of  many  members  of  the  Commission, 
including  those  who  were  associated  with  the  preparation  of  the  scheme  of  old  age 
pensions  which  is  known  as  the  Plan  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  we  feel  that  this  portion  of  the  inquiry  remitted  to  us  has  been 
inadequately  considered. 

We  admit  the  importance  of  many  of  the  objections  urged  to  the  various  schemes 
that  have  been  laid  before  us,  and  we  acknowledge  the  serious  difficulties,  both 
economical  and  social,  which  surround  the  question,  but  we  are  not  convinced  that 
they  are  insurmountable,  nor  that  some  at  least  might  not  disappear  on  fuller  inquiry. 

But  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  controversial  examination  of 
the  criticisms  in  the  Report,  because  it  is   evident  from  the    statement  of  the 
promoters  themselves  that  none  of  these  plans  were  submitted  as  a  complete  or  final  Pars.  277, 
solution.  292,  295. 

They  are  "  more  sketches  than  absolute  detail,"  or  "  partial  and  tentative  proposals  "  Pars.  298, 
ofiered  as  indications  of  possible  solutions  and  of  the  direction  which  practical  efibrts  ^i^. 
may  take.    They  could  hardly  be  more  than  this,  since  private  individuals,  having  no 
access  to  official  experience  or  the  information  in  the  possession  of  a  Government,  and 
being  debarred  by  the  expense  from  complete  and  searching  actuarial  investigation, 
are  not  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  matter  exhaustively. 

No  actuarial  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Commission,  and,  in  the  absence  of  this 
essential  information,  no  final  judgment  can  be  passed  on  the  plans  submitted,  and  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  prepare  any  alternative  scheme  free  from  the  objections  which 
have  been  urged  to  those  already  proposed. 

We  regret  this  because  it  appears  to  us  that  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  Commission 
was  not  confined  to  destructive  criticism,  but  extended  to  the  endeavour  to  find  a 
constructive  policy. 

We  note,  however,  with  satisfaction  that  the  Summary  recognises  the  existence  of  Par.  24. 
a  wide-spread  expectation  that  some  other  provision  besides  the  Poor  Law  should  be 
devised  for  the  assistance  of  the  aged  and  respectable  poor,  and  expresses  the  desire 
that  the  present  inquiry  should  not  preclude  further  examination  of  other  plans. 

We  wish  that  it  had  been  possible  for  the  Commission  to  have  undertaken  thie 
more  general  inquiry,  but  it  has  been  brought  home  to  us  only  too  plainly  during  the 
course  of,  our  inquiry  that,  while  this  Commission  has  been  well  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  investigation  and  criticism,  its  composition  has  been  far  from  favourable 
to  the  work  of  construction.  For  such  a  task,  its  numbers  seem  to  us  too  great, 
especially  as  being  largely  composed  of  members  who  have  become  publicly  identified 
with  opinions  widely  divergent  on  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  submitted  to 
us.  If,  therefore,  it  be  thought  expedient  to  pursue  this  inquiry,  we  would  venture 
to  suggest  that  it  should  be  entrusted  to  a  body  less  numerous  than  ours,  and  specially 
adapted  to  deal  in  a  purely  judicial  spirit  with  both  its  social  and  financial  aspects. 

The  Commission  having  decided  not  to  continue  the  present  inquiry,  we  venture 
to  recommend  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  giving  effect 
to  the  widespread  expectation  "  above  referred  to  should  be  at  once  undertaken  by  the 
Government,  or  should  immediately  be  remitted  to  a  special  Commission  less  numerous 
than  ours  and  better  able  to  deal  with  the  complicated  technical  details  of  the  subject 
in  an  impartial  and  scientific  spirit. 

Such  an  inquiry  should  not  be  limited  to  a  careful  examinatiou  of  all  the  schemes 
which  may  be  laid  before  it,  but  should  extend  to  the  construction,  if  possible,  of  a 
practicable  scheme  either  based  upon,  or  altogether  independent  of  any  of  those 
submitted. 

We  think  that  the  Commission  should  be  enjoined  to  take  evidence  from  the  Friendly 
Societies  as  to  the  effect  of  any  proposals  on  their  interests,  and  as  to  how  far  they  are 
themselves  prepared  to  undertake  or  co-operate  in  the  work ;  and  that  it  should  lay 
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down  the  principles  to  whicli  any  scheme  should  conform,  especially  in  relation  to  its 
financial  aspect,  including  the  amount  of  the  funds  required  and  the  sources  from 
which  they  may  be  obtained,  and  its  bearing  on  the  encouragement  of  thrift  and  on 
habits  of  self-reliance. 

J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
CHARLES  T.  RITCHIE. 
HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
W.  A.  HUNTER. 
CHARLES  BOOTH. 


Memorandum  by  the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 


The  mosfc  important  recommendation  made  in  the  majority  Eeport  is  that  adequate 
out- door  relief  should  be  given  to  aged  destitute  persons  of  good  character  and  thrifty 
antecedents,  who  are  not  living  under  conditions  of  health  or  surrounding  circum- 
stances which  make  it  evident  that  relief  can  only  be  properly  afforded  in  the  work- 
house. "With  this  recommendation  I  cordially  agree,  but  1  do  not  consider  that  any 
eflBcient  means  are  suggested  in  the  Report  by  which  it  will  be  made  operative.  It  is 
to  be  left  to  boards  of  guardians  to  carry  out  or  not  as  they  think  fit,  and  any  inter- 
ference with  their  discretion  is  expressly  negatived,  while  at  the  same  time  the  report 
points  out  that  not  unfrequently  guardians  deal  with  cases  that  come  before  them 
without  sufficient  consideration,  and  without  having  before  them  the  material  facts 
which  should  guide  them  in  their  decisions.  The  Report  also  expresses  the  opinion 
that  relief  given  is  often  inadequate.  Under  such  circumstances  I  fear  the  recom- 
mendation in  question  will  in  many  cases  remain  a  dead  letter  unless  means  are  taken 
to  secure  that  ill-considered  and  inadequate  decisions  may  oe  reviewed.  In  Scotland 
an  appeal  lies  from  the  parochial  boards  to  the  central  authority,  and  the  evidence 
before  the  Commission  shows  that  it  works  without  difficulty  or  friction.  1  am  of 
opinion  that  this  principle  should  be  adopted  in  England  in  the  case  of  the  aged  poor. 
The  question  of  the  tribunal  to  which  the  appeal  should  lie,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  should  be  made,  would  require  careful  consideration  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  it 
should  not  be  to  the  central  authority,  which  is  already  overburdened  with  work,  and 
that  it  should  be,  as  in  Scotland,  in  writing.  I  think  the  result  would  be  more 
careful  consideration  by  boards  of  guardians  of  the  cases  which  come  before  them, 
and  greater  uniformity  of  administration. 

CHARLES  T.  RITCHIE. 


Memorandum  by  Mr.  Booth  relating  to  Out-Relief. 


I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  views  on  this  subject  expressed  either  in  the  Report 
I  have  signed  or  in  that  which  I  have  not  signed. 

Unless  as  a  temporary  expedient,  I  hold  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  out-relief 
given,  w^hether  as  regards  each  case,  or  as  regards  the  number  of  cases  relieved,  to  be 
a  greater  evil  than  so-called  "  inadequacy  "  in  either  direction.  In  my  view  the  only 
safe  motive  for  increasing  the  amounts  given  is  to  be  found  in  the  probability  that  the 
total  number  of  cases  will  then  be  decreased  ;  but  I  am  not  satisfied  to  move  in  this 
direction  until  a  substitute  for  out-relief  to  the  aged  is  found ;  and  with  this  substitute 
I  should  hope  to  find  the  means  of  abolishing  all,  except  medical  out-relief. 

Looked  at  as  a  temporary  expedient,  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  town  and  country.  In  towns  it  may  be  well  to  divide  strictly 
the  functions  of  poor  relief  and  charity,  to  restrict  very  closely  the  numbers  on  the 
permanent  outdoor  list,  and  to  relieve  "  adequately  "  those  who  are  relieved  at  all, 
under  very  close  and  constant  supervision.    In  country  places,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
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small  weekly  allowance  to  the  indigent  old  (and  especially  the  old  women),  given  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  their  position  and  careful  kindness,  answers  very  fairly  well. 
This  parish  allowance  forms  a  nucleus  round  which  family,  friendly,  and  charitable 
contributions  gather,  and  although  the  first  inquiries  ought  to  be  searching,  it  is  usually 
unnecessary,  and  may  perhaps  even  be  unwise  for  the  guardians  to  worry  their  pen- 
sioners by  too  close  a  supervision  afterwards,  especially  with  regard  to  earnings.  It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  casual  earnings  on  the  part  of  those  of 
the  old  who  are  assisted  from  the  rates  are  economically  injurious  to  the  community  in 
any  serious  sense.  The  economic  injury  caused  by  out-relief  lies  deeper,  being  inherent 
in  any  form  of  assistance  to  the  old,  given  only  to  those  who  have  not  saved,  or  whose 

saviners  are  exhausted. 

^  CHARLES  BOOTH. 


Report  by  Mr.  James  Stuart,  M.P. 


I  have  already  signed  an  expression  of  opinion,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Brassey, 
Mr.  Humphreys-Owen,  and  Mr.  Arch,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here.  I 
desire  to  add  to  that  expression  of  opinion  (p.  Ixxxix)  the  following  observations,  and 
to  submit  the  whole  as  my  Report. 

While  agreeing  with  the  positive  recommendation  so  far  as  it  goes  contained  in 
paragraph  2  (reinforced  by  paragraphs  3  and  4)  of  the  summary  of  the  majority 
Report,  to  the  effect  that  outdoor  relief  should  be  more  generally  granted  rather  than 
indoor  relief  to  the  deserving  aged  poor,  I  regard  the  recommendation  as  inadequate 
unless  there  be  added  some  measure  for  securing  its  adoption  by  boards  of  guardians. 
In  the  metropolis,  moreover,  a  change  in  the  law  is  necessary  if  this  recommendation 
is  to  have  practical  effect.  Under  the  special  metropolitan  poor  law  system  the 
expense  of  indoor  pauperism  is  borne  by  a  common  fund,  whereas  that  of  outdoor 
pauperism  falls  on  the  separate  localities.  In  order  to  make  the  recommendation  of 
the  Report  operative  in  the  London  area,  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  make  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  deserving  aged  poor,  who  are  relieved  in  that  area  in 
accordance  with  that  recommendation,  a  charge  on  the  metropolitan  common  poor 
fund,  subject  to  proper  safeguards  such  as  the  Local  Government  Board  might  lay 
down ;  or  so  to  modify  the  operation  of  the  common  poor  fund  system  as  to  prevent 
that  recommendation  from  entailing  pecuniary  charges  on  a  locality  adopting  it 
greater  than  those  entailed  by  not  adopting  it.  I  regard  it  further  as  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  the  metropolitan  system  thus  amended  might  not  with  advantage 
be  applied  with  suitable  modifications  in  other  counties. 

As  to  classification  inside  of  workhouses,  the  Report  should  in  my  opinion  go 
farther  than  it  does.  It  should  insist  upon  that  classification,  and  should  insist 
that  those  of  the  deserving  aged  poor,  whom  it  may  be  found  better  to  relieve 
indoors,  should  receive  separate  treatment,  and  should  get  such  comforts  as  cannot  be 
given  generally  in  a  workhouse  without  rendering  it  attractive  to  those  wastrels  and 
loafers,  whose  lot  it  is  by  no  means  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  easy  at  the 
expense  of  the  industrious  ratepayers,  sometimes  scarcely  less  suflFering  and  certainly 
much  more  deserving  than  these  persons. 

The  separation  of  the  deserving  aged  indoor  poor  might  be  efiected  to  some  extent 
by  encouraging  and  enabling  boards  of  guardians  to  establish  a  limited  number  of 
homes  on  the  almshouse  principle,  which,  in  the  case  of  large  towns,  might  be  placed 
in  the  neighbouring  country.  The  cottage  home  system  for  children,  carried  out  by 
Shoreditch  and  some  other  unions,  indicates  to  some  extent  how  this  might  be 
successfully  done. 

To  secure  greater  facilities  generally  for  classification,  the  grouping  of  workhouses 
referred  to  in  the  Report  is  desirable,  and  in  London  this  grouping  is  not  only 
especially  desirable  but  can  be  carried  out  with  considerable  facility,  and  without 
moving  the  aged  poor  from  the  localities  to  which  they  belong,  by  an  extension  of 
the  airangements  for  separate  workhouses  for  the  able-bodied,  utilizable  by  several 
unions. 

The  extended  application  of  endowed  charities  and  doles  to  almshouses  and  pensions 
for  the  deserving  aged  poor  outside  of  the  poor  law  is  a  proposal  with  which  I  heartily 
concur,  and  I  support  the  purport  of  the  recommendations  on  this  head  in  paragraph 
190  of  the  Report. 

JAMES  STUART, 
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Report  by  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P. 


Chamber- 
lain, 12,170, 


12,170,  &c. 


10,859. 


12,686-95, 

13,353-5, 

11,897-903. 


Owen, 
1-566. 

Marsliall, 

10,272, 

10,379-85, 

10,440. 

10,364. 

10,994. 


Ward, 

15,581- 

16,019. 


5835, 
6082-5, 
6111,  &c.. 
Hill, 

10,471-663 , 

Mackay, 

9990-4. 


1.  I  believe  tliat  tlie  time  lias  now  come  for  great  and  fundamental  changes  in  tlie 
provision  for  the  aged  poor.  The  fact  that  "  a  very  large  number  of  people  who  have 
led  ordinary  respectable  lives  "  are,  in  their  old  age,  "  forced  to  go  upon  the  Poor 
Rates  "  is,  I  feel,  rightly  characterised  "  as  a  scandal  upon  our  civilization."  I  gather, 
from  the  statistics  placed  before  us,  that,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  probably 
four  hundred  thousand  persons  over  65  years  of  age  have  no  better  provision  for 
their  old  age  than  the  workhouse,  or  the  scanty  dole  of  outdoor  relief,  both  coupled 
with  the  stigma  of  pauperism. (^)  It  is  not  as  if  this  destiny  of  a  pauper  old  age 
awaited  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  those  individuals  in  all  classes  who  are  idle,  thrift- 
less, or  drunken :  it  is  the  common  lot,  for  the  most  part,  of  whole  sections  of  the 
labouring  population  whose  circumstances  have  never  permitted  them  to  save  enough 
to  provide  for  their  maintenance  after  their  working  power  fails.(^)  It  appears  proba- 
ble, notwithstanding  all  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Trade  Unions  and  Friendly 
Societies,  that,  throughout  the  entire  wage-earning  class,  one  out  of  every  three  who 
reach  the  age  of  65,  become  paupers  at  some  time  or  other.  And  if  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population  who  never  earn  full  mechanic's 
wages — the  agricultural  labourers,  the  unskilled  workers  in  the  towns,  women  wage- 
earners,  and  others  whom  Mr.  Charles  Booth  believes  to  furnish  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
paupers — we  have  it  on  the  same  eminent  authority  that  probably  "  not  less  than 
"  two  out  of  three  of  those  who  survive  do  at  some  time  in  their  old  age  receive  aid 
"  from  the  rates."  A  state  of  things  in  which  two  out  of  three  of  large  sections  of 
the  labouring  population  are  condemned,  after  lives  spent  in  hard  and  ill-paid  toil  in 
the  service  of  the  whole  community,  tc=  linger  out  the  rest  of  their  days  in  pauperism, 
demands,  iu  my  opinion,  the  immediate  attention  of  Parliament.  -  Ux  lUta.'io.j.. 

2.  Nor  can  I  anticipate  that  any  mere  development  of  existing  Poor  Law  arrange- 
ments will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Sixty  years  experience  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  of  1834,  whilst  demonstrating  its  many  advantages  in  other  directions,  has,  I 
consider,  conclusively  proved  that  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  aged  can  be  expected  without  a  thorough  reform  of  the  whole  system. 
The  principles  and  practice  of  Poor  Law  relief,  if  not  absolutely  unchanged,  have 
failed  to  keep  pace  either  with  the  vastly  altered  social  and  industrial  conditions  of 
English  life,  or  with  the  progress  of  political  economy,  and  the  constitutional  changes 
of  the  past  generation ;  and  ]  feel  with  Professor  Alfred  Marshall  that  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  "  are  all  different "  now  from  what  they  were  in  1834,  "  almost  separated 
as  the  poles." 

3.  I  am  equally  opposed  to  the  view  that  the  maintenance  of  the  aged  should  be 
left  to  the  private  charity  of  the  well-to-do.  I  cannot  recommend  the  practice  followed 
in  the  Whitechapel,  Bradfield  and  Brixworth  Unions  of  restricting,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  public  provision  for  the  destitute,  and  throwing  deserving  cases  upon  private  charity. 
I  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Sidney  Ward,  as  to  the 
cruelty  of  such  a  perversion  of  the  great  Poor  Law  Report  of  1834,  and  especially  as  to 
the  degradation  of  character,  and  demoralisation  of  the  poor  which  such  a  system 
produces. 

4.  I  believe  that  the  only  adequate  way  of  dealing  with  the  situation  is  frankly  to 
recognise  the  maintenance  of  the  aged  as  a  public  charge,  to  be  borne  by  the  whole 
community.  If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  secure  to  every  worker,  male  or  female, 
throughout  their  whole  lives,  wages  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  due  provision 
for  their  old  age,  there  would  be  much  to  be  said  for  the  view,  pressed  upon  us  by 
many  witnesses,  that  the  matter  is  one  for  individual  thrift.  I  cannot,  however,  see 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  universally  raising  the  wages  of  farm  labourers,  unskilled 


(1^  See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  12,170-12,695;  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  10,847-65  ;  Rev.  Canon 
Blackley,  12,792-13,085;  Mr.  Burt's  return  of  1890  ;  Mr.  Eitchie's  return  of  1892  ;  Census  Tables. 

(2)  ^'ee  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  10,853,  58-65,  11,020-1;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  12,170-673; 
Mr.  J.  Cox,  3608-3821 ;  Mr.  John  Davies,  8482-5  ;  Mr.  Ralph  Price  Hardy,  11,794-864,  and  many  others. 

(3)  Compare  also  his  weighty  statement  at  Q.  10,358;  "while  the  problem  of  1834  was  the  problem  of 
"  pauperism,  the  problem  of  1893  is  the  problem  of  poverty;  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  live  in- a 
"  bad  home,  liiat  extreme  poverty  should  be  regarded,  not  indeed  as  a  crime,  but  as  a  thing  so  detrimental  to 
"  the  State  that  it  should  not  be  endured,  and  that  everybody  who,  whether  through  his  own  fault  or  not  was  in 
"  effect  incapable  of  keeping  together  a  home  that  contributed  to  the  well-being  of  the  State,  that  person  shpiild, 
"  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  pass  into  a  new  form  pf  life." 
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town  workers,  women  wage-earners,  and  other  ill-paid  classes,  to  such,  a  sum  as  would  Marshall, 
enable  the  average  man  or  woman  to  provide  an  annuity  for  old  age.    To  the  ordinary  10,441. 
unskilled  labourer,  town  or  country,  a  wise  thrift,  in  my  opinion,  means  primarily  the 
provision  of  good  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  his  family  and  himself  ;  subscription 
to  a  Trade  Union  for  protection  against  industrial  oppression,  and  insurance  against 
sickness  or  want  of  employment ;  and  prudent  expenditure  on  the  technical  and  second-  Hill, 
ary  education  of  his  children.    I  do  not  believe  that  these  objects  can  be  obtained  j^'^gg^g'  a 
in  an  average  family  without  an  expenditure  of,  at  the  very  least,  thirty  shillings  a     '"^  ~  * 
week—  an  amount  unfortunately  far  above  the  rate  that  can  reasonably  be  looked  forward  g-iss-G 
to  in  the  near  future  for  millions  of  English  wage-earners.    For  the  large  classes  of 
workers  who  earn  less  than  this  sum,  thrift  means,  not  the  saving  of  any  part  of  their 
weekly  wage,  but  its  judicious  expenditure. 

5.  I  strongly  recommend,  therefore,  the  adoption  of  a  general  scheme  of  pensions  for 
the  aged.  I  believe  that  a  system,  under  which  any  person  could,  at  the  termination 
of  his  working  life,  obtain  a  pension  of  even  five  shillings  a  week,  would  quickly 
remove  all  the  worst  L  matures  of  the  present  situation  and  keep  most  of  the  thrifty 
poor  outside  the  contaminating  circle  of  the  Poor  Law.  Far  from  anticipating  any 
demoralisation  of  character  from  such  a  system,  I  believe  that  it  would  indirectly  3877-80. 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  standard  of  life  and  personal  character  of  the 
poorest  class. (*)    I  think  that  the  age  at  which  pension  should  commence  should  be 

not  later  than  65,  and  that  provision  might  be  made  for  the  grant  of  a  pension  at  an 

earlier  age  in  cases  where  a  permanent  breakdown  had  taken  place,    I  agree  with 

Mr.  Charles  Booth,  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Ralph  Price  Hardy,  the  Eev.  J.  Frome  Edwards, 

Wilkinson,  and  other  eminent  authorities,  that  an  old-age  pension  scheme  would  positively  6621-3. 

encourage  and  promote  individual  savings,  by  removing  the  present  hopelessness,  and 

by  making  it,  for  the  first  time,  worth  a  man's  while  to  provide  even  sixpence  a  week 

in  his  old  age,  with  which  to  supplement  his  State  pension. (^)    With  the  view  of 

ensuring  this  salutary  effect  upon  character,  I  regard  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance 

that  the  State  pension  should  be  entirely  dissociated  from  the  Poor  Law  systemC') ; 

and  paid  weekly,  preferably,  through  the  Post  Office.  (^) 

6.  With  regard  to  the  financial  basis  of  an  old-age  pension  scheme  I  have  arrived 
at  a  strong  and  definite  opinion.    I  object  to  the  proposal  that  the  necessary  funds 
should  be  raised,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  contributions  collected  from  the  people 
themselves.    I  am,  therefore,  opposed  in  principle  to  all  contributory  or  insurance 
schemes,  such  as  those  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Blackley  and  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain.    It  Blackley, 
has,  in  my  judgment,  been  conclusively  proved,  by  witnesses  of  all  shades  of  opinion, (^)  J3'|^4 
that  any  voluntary  scheme  of  National  insurance  or  contributory  pensions  would  benefit  ch'amber- 
only  those  who  could  afibrd  to  make  the  contributions,  and  would  leave  unaffected  the  lain,  12,56&ir 
great  majority  of  the  aged  poor  whose  wages  have  been  insufficient,  or  whose  work  767. 

has  been  too  irregular,  to  allow  them  to  save.  The  grant  of  any  aid  to  such  a  scheme 
out  of  the  taxes  would  amount,  in  my  view,  to  a  cruel  hardship  upon  the  very  poor. 
The  agricultural  labourer,  the  unskilled  worker  in  iihe  towns,  and  the  wom'an  wage- 
earner — few  of  whom  could  ever  obtain  a  pension  under  an  insurance  scheme — 
would  be  taxed  on  every  cup  of  tea  or  pipe  of  tobacco,  in  order  that  pensions  might 
be  awarded  to  the  comparatively  comfortable  class  of  well-paid  mechanics  and  foremen  i2,257-8. 
who  were  in  a  position  to  make  the  contributions  required.  12,543-7. 

7.  Another  objection  to  national  insurance  or  contributory'  pensions  is  no  less  fatal. 
The  evidence  tendered  by  working  class  witnesses  goes,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  that 
any  scheme  involving  contributions,  otherwise  than  through  the  rates  or  taxes,  would 
meet  with  much  opposition  from  the  wage-earners  of  every  grade. (^)  The  Friendly 
Societies  and  the  Trade  Unions,  to  which  the  working  class  owe  so  much,  naturally 
view  with  some  apprehension  the  creation  of  a  gigantic  rival  insurance  society, 

(*)  Compare  ou  this  point  the  striking  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  10,900-4,  10,926-7;  Mr.  Ealph 
Price  Hardy.  11,850-1,  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  12,624,  12,673-80,  and  others. 

(5)  10,926-7,  10,998,  13,016,  12,199,  12,257,  12,340-1,  3681,  11,840,  &c. 

(6)  See  on  this  point,  Mr.  G-.  C.  T.  Bartley,  8126,  8949-51 ;  Eev.  Canon  Blackley,  12,852;  Mr.  Charles 
Booth,  10,915,  &c.;  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  12,214,  &c.;  Mr.  R.  P.  Hardy,  11,846-9;  Rev.  J.  F.  Wilkinson, 
6856. 

C)  Suggested  by  Canon  Blackley,  12,808,  12,850,  12,915,  13,104;  and  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  12,214-6. 

(8)  See,  for  instance,  the  emphatic  testimony  at  917-20,  1422-31,  1605-13,  1922-31,  3418,  8109,  9821-7, 
10,696-8,  12,252-6,  12,630-3,  13,202-3,  13,233-4,  &c. 

O  See  especially  the  evidence  of  Mr.  George  Edwards,  6625-6  ;  Mr.  .J.  Cox,  3677-81  ;  Mr.  Z.  Walker, 
7077,  7914-5;  Mr.  J.  D.  Grout,  13,176-8;  and  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Mr.  Reuben  Vfatson,  11,369, 
11,498-531. 
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backed  by  the  wbole  power  of  tbe  Government. (^°)  The  collection  of  contributionR 
from  millions  of  ill-paid  households  is  already  found  to  be  a  task  of  great  difficulty, 
intensified  by  every  depression  of  trade  or  other  calamity.  For  the  State  to  enter 
into  competition  for  the  available  subscriptions  of  the  wage-earners  must  necessarily 
increase  the  difficulty  of  all  Friendly  Societies,  Trade  Unions,  and  Industrial  Insurance 
Companies,  whose  members  and  customers  within  the  United  Kingdom  probably  number, 
in  the  aggregate,  from  eleven  to  twelve  millions  of  persons, 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  proposal  for  the  grant  of  a  pension  from 
public  funds,  without  personal  contributions,  may  secure  the  hearty  support  both  of 
the  Trade  Unions  and  the  Friendly  societies.  The  provision  of  a  minimum  pension  for 
all  aged  persons  would,  in  my  view,  increase  the  business  and  facilitate  the  progress 
of  these  valuable  forms  of  thrift.  Such  a  pension  system  would  open  up  practically  a 
new  business  for  the  Friendly  Societies,  and  the  Post  Office  Annuity  Department.  At 
present  it  is  useless  for  any  wage  earner  to  save  anything  for  old  age,  unless  he  can 
see  his  way  to  provide  himself,  through  Trade  Union,  Friendly  Society,  or  other  means, 
with  an  annuity  of  enough  to  live  on.  If,  in  their  old  age,  they  are  in  receipt  of  a  few 
shillings  a  week,  the  Poor  Law  not  only  debars  them  from  receiving  any  addition  to 
it,  l)ut  positively  confiscates  their  little  pocket-money  as  a  condition  of  granting  them 
a  bare  subsistence. (^^)  [See  note  (a)  at  end  of  this  Report.]  The  result  is  that  millions 
of  men  save  nothing  at  all.  If  a  State  pension  of  five  shillings  a  week  were  secured 
to  everyone,  it  would  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  provision  througb  Friendly  Societies, 
Trade  Unions,  and  the  Post  Office,  of  small  annuities,  down  to  even  sixpence  a  week,  to 
enable  some  little  comforts  or  luxuries  to  be  added  to  the  bare  subsistence  provided 
by  the  State  Pension. (^^)  The  State  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Trade  and  Friendly 
Societies  of  the  country  for  their  persistent  and  unaided  efibrts  to  provide  against 
destitution,  but  I  regard  the  indirect  assistance  and  encouragement  which  a  State  pen- 
sion scheme  of  this  kind  would  bring  to  their  special  work  as  preferable  to  any 
subsidy  to  them  from  public  funds,  accompanied  as  such  a  subsidy  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  by  some  measure  of  government  control.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that 
the  State  pension  should  be  universal,  or  at  any  rate  to  persons  whose  income  does 
not  exceed  31.  a  week,  and  entirely  provided  out  of  public  funds. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  raising  the  necessary  fund  for  such  a  State 
Pension,  we  have  had  little  evidence.  The  aggregate  annual  expenditure  would  no 
doubt  be  considerable,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  is  at  present  spent  on  the  Army  or  the 
Navy,  or  as  the  total  annual  outlay,  from  local  and  Imperial  funds,  upon  our  Edu- 
cational system.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  aged  are  already  main- 
tained, in  some  form  or  another,  by  the  labour  of  those  who  are  at  work.  The  direct 
acceptance  of  their  maintenance  as  a  public  charge  involves,  therefore,  little  if  any 
increase  in  expense  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  but  merely  the  re-adjustment  of  an 
existing  burden.  A  charge  of,  possibly,  twenty  millions  sterling  upon  the  public 
Exchequer  would,  of  course,  involve  increased  taxation,  but  such  a  sum  (which  is 
no  more  1>han  the  addition  to  the  public  expenditure  between  1873  and.  1893),  would 
be  reached  only  by  degrees.  The  re-adjustment  of  the  Budget  which  such  a  charge 
would  involve,  is,  however,  a  problem  for  financial  experts.  So  long  as  four  or  five 
hundred  millions  sterling  are  every  year  paid  in  rent  and  interest,  and  a  corresponding 
amount  of  wealth  annually  changes  hands  by  death,  the  wage  earners  will  be  slow 
to  believe  that  the  provision  of  twenty  millions  for  l/he  maintenance  of  aged  workers 
ofi'ers  any  insuperable  difficulty  to  a  willing  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

10.  An  Old-age  pension  system  could,  moreover,  be  set  up  by  degrees,  a  specified 
number  of  pensions  being  awarded  annually,  by  the  County  Councils  or  other  local 
authorities  unconnected  with  the  Poor  Law,  in  some  such  manner  as  that  suggested  in 
the  Old-age  Pension  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Foster  in  1892,  or  in  the  Old-age 

App.  V.  Provident  Pensions  Bill  of  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley.  Though  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  any  partial  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  aged,  I  should  welcome 
such  legislation  rather  than  the  indefinite  postponement  of  a  more  thorough-going 
measure. 

11.  Meanwhile  I  regard  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  and  its  administration  with  respect  to  the  aged. 


(10)  See  8705-11;  11,002-16;  11,168-9;  13,320-4;  10,474-5;  9954;  12,422-550;  and  especially  Mr.  T. 
Ballan  Stead,  A.  O.  F.,  12,354-565. 

(11)  See  the  official  direction  to  this  eifect,  in  the  Poor  Law  Board's  Letter  of  5  January  1870,  and 
never  yet  modified  ;  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  296-316 ;  though  sometimes  disregarded  by  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
practice.    (See,  however,  note  («)  since  added,  at  end  of  this  ReportJ) 

(12)  10,926-7;  10,998;  11,016;  12,199;  12,257;  12,340-1 ;  3681  ;  11,840. 
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12.  The  present  practice  of  making  children  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
parents  should  be  radically  changed.  I  have  no  desire  to  check  the  natural  feeling  of 
filial  afiection,  which  is  as  strong  among  labourers  as  among  other  classes.  But  I  can 
imagine  nothing  more  stupid  and  objectionable  than  the  present  practice  of  levying,  in 
relief  of  the  general  Poor  JRate,  a  special  contribution  from  labourers  whose  earuings 
are  far  below  the  amount  necessary  for  the  efficient  maintenance  of  their  families  and 
themselves,  merely  because  their  aged  father  or  mother  has  had  to  go  into  the  work- 
house. Where  the  family  earnings  do  not  exceed  the  necessary  cost  of  maintenance, 
it  is  bad  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  State  for  any  portion  of  that  income  to  be  diverted 
from  the  family  maintenance.  To  compel  a  labourer  earning  only  eleven  to  fourteen 
shillings  a  week  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  his  aged  father,  as  is  now  often 
done,(^'^)  is  not  only  deliberately  to  manufacture  pauperism,  but  also  to  rob  the  worker, 
the  mother  of  the  family,  and  the  young  generation  of  some  of  the  food  and  clothing 
indispensable  to  their  efficiency.  The  hardship  of  the  present  law  has  been  most 
strongly  pressed  upon  us.(^^)  It  is  a  cause  of  the  bitterest  anger  and  resentment 
amongst  those  who  suflFer  from  it.  It  exercises  a  harmful  influence  upon  the  character 
and  family  affections  of  the  poor ;  and  yields,  in  aid  of  the  Poor  RatO;  a  quite  insigni- 
ficant amount. (^^)  I  strongly  recommend  therefore  that,  whatever  view  be  taken  of 
a  State  pension  scheme,  the  law  should  be  immediately  altered  so  as  to  abolish  all 
legal  liability  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  aged  parents,  except  in  cases 
where  the  family  income  is  manifestly  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  contribution  without 
trenching  upon  such  family  expenditure  as  is  necessary  for  full  efficiency.  I  think  it 
would  be  expedient  to  specify  an  income  below  which  no  contribution  should  be  pay- 
able.    In  view  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  an  ordinary  artisan's  home,  the  need  of 

;  individual  saving  against  sickness  and  want  of  employment,  and  the  importance  of  due 
provision  for  the  advancement  of  children,  I  consider  that  this  minimum  standard 
income  should  not  be  fixed  below  thirty  shillings  a  week  in  an}"  part  of  the  country, 
and  should  rise  to  two  pounds  in  London  and  other  industrial  centres  where  rents  are 
high. 

13.  With  respect  to  the  aged  paupers  themselves,  although  their  treatment  has  im- 
proved in  recent  years,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  altogether  satisfactory.  M.anj  minor 
reforms  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  before  the  provision  made  by  the  community 
for  its  veterans  of  labour  can  be  deemed  such  as  instructed  public  opinion  now 
demands.  The  main  alteration  required  is,  however,  in  the  spirit  with  which  the 
aged  paupers  are  officially  regarded.    I  am  impressed  by  the  universal  dread  of  the 

I  workhouse  as  comfortless,  dishonourable,  and  almost  as  bad  as  a  prison. ('^")  I  think 
that  the  time  has  come  for  making  a  great  and  marked  distinction  between  the  ordinary 
j  pauper  and  those  who  merely  seek,  in  their  decliniug  years,  that  provision  which  they 
"have  had  no  real  chance  of  making  for  themselves.  I  entirely  dissent  from  the 
I  practice  of  those  Unions,  where  (in  misapprehension  of  the  Poor  Law  Report  of  1834)  Q^^g^ 
I  Out-door  Relief  to  the  well-conducted  aged  poor  has  been  restricted  or  refused.  n^-.is7, 
ij  Whilst  realising  to  the  full  all  the  objections  to  the  lax  grant  of  Out-door  Relief  to 
I  the  able-bodied,  and  the  still  greater  objections  to  the  demoralising  influence  of  private 
[charity,  I  think  that,  pending  the  adoption  of  State  Pensions,  full  and  adequate 
1  pensions  from  Poor  Law  Funds  should  be  freely  granted  in  the  shape  of  Out-door 
I  Relief  to  the  aged  poor  of  good  character.  The  present  legal  discouragement  of 
[  partial  savings  should  be  abolished  {see  note  (a)  at  end),  and  Out-door  Relief  freely 
i  given  to  supplement  benefit  societies,  or  other  superannuation  allowances  of  small 
i  amount.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole  law  as  to  settlement  should  be  abol- 
jished,  but  at  any  rate  no  person  over  65  years  of  age  should  be  removable  to  another 
|  Union.(")  Pinally,  I  see  no  reason  why  such  pensioners  of  the  community  should  be 
deprived  of  the  franchise,  or  subjected  to  any  other  stigma  or  disability  whatsoever. 

14.  With  regard  to  those  aged  poor  who  enter  the  workhouse,  I  consider  that  their 
treatment  should  be  regulated  on  quite  other  principles  than  the  necessarily  deterrent 
code  applicable  to  the  younger  inmates.    I  see  no  harm  in  making  their  declining  years 

(13)  See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blcock,  4601-10;  4787-95;  Mr.  John  Davies,  8368-8609;  Mr.  (George 
Edwards,  6458-6928  ;  and  others. 

(li)  See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  George  Edwards,  6471-6928  ;  Mr.  li.  Elcock,  a  Poor  Law  Guardian,  4594-49.55  ; 
Mr.  John  Davies,  a  Connty  Councillor,  8368-8659  ;  Mr.  Z.  Walker,  7101-7283. 

(15)  See  Sir  Hugh  O  wen,  164 ;  only  232,338/.,  in  1S90— 1,  including  a  large  sum  for  lunatics,  or  not  a 
lialfpenuy  in  the  pound  on  the  Poor  Rate. 

(IS)  See,  for  instance,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sidney  Ward,  15,581-16,019;  Mr.  Lansbury,  a  Guardian,  13,700 
&c.;Mr.  J.  D.  Grout,  13,352  ;  Mr.  Z.  Walker,  7105,  7246-51  ;  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  6570-5,  6845  ;  Mr.  R.  Elcock, 
a  Guardian,  4619,  4842-3  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Webb,  15,209. 

(I'')  See  the  evidence  of  Canon  Bury,  4271-90  ;  Miss  Clitford,  6313-98 ;  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  6584-6,  6852-8. 
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Walker, 
15,416, 
15,573-83. 


Lansburj-, 
13,736. 
Bury, 
4298-9. 
Davy,  1670. 

Hedley, 
1336. 

Owen, 
219-224. 


1635-6. 
Davy, 


Lansbury, 
13,745-58, 


CUfford, 
6279. 


Owen, 
931-4. 
Davy, 
1813-60. 


aa  comfortable  as  circumstances  will  permit.  I  think  that  the  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  requires  the  master  of  the  workhouse  to  keep  even  the  aged 
paupers  employed  according  to  their  capacity  and  ability , (^*^)  should,  as  regards  the  old 
people,  be  at  once  rescinded.  Though  it  may  be  desirable  to  encourage  them  to  occupy 
themselves  in  any  way  pleasant  or  useful  to  them,  at  sucn  times  and  for  such  periods  as 
they  may  choose,  as  contemplated  by  the  Brabazon  scheme,  no  work  or  task  of  any 
kind  should  be  required  from  them.  I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my  abhorrence  of 
the  practice  said  to  prevail  in  one  Union,  of  setting  even  the  old  people  to  pick  oakum, 
a  penal  task:  with  disgraceful  associations  utterly  unfit  for  an  asylum  for  the  aged. 
Subject  to  the  necessary  requirements  of  discipline  the  fullest  possible  liberty  should 
be  accorded  to  them,  I  must,  in  particular,  condemn  the  present  practice  of  forbidding 
them  to  go  out  except  on  a  specified  day,  in  some  cases  once  a  month. (^")  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  well-conducted  aged  paupers  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out,  at  proper 
hours,  every  day  ;  and  to  receive  visitors,  under  reasonable  restrictions,  when  they 
choose. C"^")  If  some  measure  of  searching  is  unavoidable,  it  should  be  confined  to  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  drink  or  other  forbidden  articles  into  the 
Workhouse.  In  no  case  should  money,  or  other  little  belongings  of  the  inmates  be 
confiscated.  Better  tea  should  be  given  and  more  care  taken  in  the  making  of  it ; 
whilst  the  provision  of  tobacco  in  the  old  men's  wards,  now  optional,  should  be  made 
obligatory.  The  diet,  even  in  the  best  workhouses,  needs  improving  ;  green  vegetables 
and  fresh  fruit  should  be  included  when  in  season ;  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
good  cooking,  and  to  the  tastefulness  of  the  food ;  and  the  dishes  should  be  varied  at 
least  three  times  a  week.  Mr.  Hedley,  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  for  the  Metropolis, 
himself  urged  upon  us  the  desirability  of  providing  "  better  meals  "  for  the  London 
in-door  paupers.  We  were  moreover  informed  by  Sir  Hugh  Owen  that  in  some  Unions 
the  dietaries  were  fixed  many  years  ago,  and  that  there  were  perhaps  a  few  in  which 
they  were  "  considerably  less "  than  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  would  now  think 
proper.  Mr.  Davy,  the  experienced  Poor  Law  Inspector,  also  expressed  a  view  that 
some  of  the  dietaries  needed  revision,  and  said  that  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
lately  begun  to  press  for  such  a  revision.  I  cannot  regard  it  as  satisfactory,  in  view 
of  the  great  progress  of  physiological  science  and  the  change  in  views  as  to  work- 
house administration,  that  any  dietaries  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  unrevised, 
and  I  recommend  that  a  new  model  dietary  for  the  old  people's  wards  should  be  at 
once  prepared,  and  issued  to  all  Boards  of  Guardians  in  a  circular  suggesting  the  pro- 
priety of  revision.  Special  letters  should  be  addressed  to  all  Unions  in  which  the 
dietary  has  not  been  completely  revised  within  the  last  ten  years. 

15.  Nor  are  the  present  arrangements  with  regard  to  clothing  always  satisfactory. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  some  Unions,  the  provision  of  additional  warm 
garments  and  bed  coverings  in  the  winter  months,  though  possibly  barely  sufficient  for 
health,  is  below  what  is  desired  by  old  people  for  their  comfort.  In  the  case  of  one 
London  Union,  we  were  informed  by  a  G-uardian  that  the  old  men  were  not  given 
flannel  under-clothing  unless  the  doctor  ordered  it — that  they  had  the  same  suit  for 
summer  and  winter,  and  that  no  overcoat  was  supplied  to  them.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend, moreover,  the  practice  already  adopted  in  a  few  Unions,  of  abandoning  the 
pauper  uniform.  I  consider  that  the  aged  paupers  should  be  provided  with  clothes 
such  as  are  ordinarily  worn  by  the  working  classes,  and  that  considerable  choice  of  sub- 
stance and  pattern  should  be  allowed.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  wards  themselves, 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  possible  greater  privacy  of  such  inmates  as  prefer 
it ;  and,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  make  any  formal  classification,  facilities  should 
be  given  by  subdivision  of  large  wards,  &c.,  for  such  natural  classification  as  sponta- 
neously arises.  The  arrangements  of  the  wards  should,  moreover,  be  adapted  to  the 
habits  and  requirements  of  the  aged.  I  can  imagine  no  valid  objection,  for  instance, 
to  allowing  them  to  remain  in  bed  until  say  8  a.m.,  if  they  choose;  to  providing  their 
food  at  rather  shorter  intervals  than  for  the  able-bodied ;  and  to  fixing  the  last  meal 
in  the  day  not  earlier  than  6  p.m.  More  encouragement  than  at  present  should  be 
given  to  aged  couples  to  live  together.  The  action  of  certain  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  providing  separate  cottages  for  their  accommodation  appears  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
in  other  cases,  greater  privacy  and  comfort  of  the  married  inmates'  quarters  should  be 


Mr.  R.  Elcock,  4669-70;  Mr.  S.  D.  Fuller,  2383-7;  Mr.  W.  E.  Knollys,  823-61,880;  Dr.  H.  J.  Paine, 
5247.  J  >  > 

(18)  Article  112  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  24  July  1847 

(19)  2138-40;  3085-90,3194-8;  5407;  3G54-6;  8461;  2339;  13352:  3435-43;  1195-6,1257;  660-749} 
985-9  ;  105-9 ;  3876-8,  4107  ;  2750. 

(20)  2141;  3109-11;  3448-9;  5221-2;  3876-8,4017;  2596-8. 
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aimed  at.  The  provision  of  newspapers,  harmless  games,  and  other  means  of  occupation, 
now  to  some  extent  optional,  should  be  made  obligatory.  Finally,  I  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  regulation  pressed  upon  us  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Knollys,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  supported  by  many  other  witnesses,  that  every 
workhouse  should  possess  at  least  one  fully  certificated,  trained  and  salaried  nurse.(^\) 

16.  I  have  dwelt  in  some  detail  upon  these  reforms  in  workhouse  administration 
because,  unlike  a  State  Pension  scheme,  they  can  be  immediately  carried  out  without 
legislation.    Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  1834,  as  explained  by  Sir  Hugh 

Owen,  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  government  of  workhouses,  the  general  O^en,  69, 
rules  according  to  which  outdoor  relief  should  be  granted,  and  practically  the  whole 
system  and  practice  of  poor  relief,  rest  upon  the  Orders  issued  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  from,  time  to  time.  I  recommend  therefore  that  the  amendments  now 
proposed  should  be  embodied  in  an  Order,  and  communicated  to  all  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  a  Circular,  in  which  special  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  need  for  dealing  with 
the  well-conducted  aged  poor  upon  different  lines,  and  in  an  entirely  diifferent  spirit 
from  that  applicable  to  the  young  and  able-bodied,  and  in  which  the  Guardians  should 
be  invited  to  co-operate  in  making  the  aged  paupers  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The 
practice  of  granting  out-door  relief  to  the  well-conducted  aged  poor,  provided  that 
it  is  adequate  in  amount,  should  be  explicitly  encouraged,  no  deduction  being  made  in 
respect  of  any  pensions  or  savings  which  together  with  the  relief  given  would  amount 
to  a  maximum  of,  say,  15s.  a  week. 

17.  A  minor  administrative  reform,  within  the  scope  not  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  but  of  the  War  OflB.ce,  Admiralty,  and  Treasury,  appears  to  me  worthy  of 

I  mention.    The  present  system  of  paying  army  and  navy  pensions  and  reserve  pay 
quarterly,  instead  of  weekly,  is  the  cause  of  a  certain  amount  of  old-age  pauperism 
which  might  perhaps  be  avoided.    Many  witnesses  have  described  to  us  how  such 
pensioners  are  tempted  to  squander  their  quarterly  allowance  in  a  single  burst,  and  then 
come  into  the  workhouse  for  the  rest  of  the  quarter. (^■^)    The  Superintendent  of  the 
"Whitechapel  casual  ward  found,  we  are  told,  that  after  every  "  quarter-day  there  was  a  Mackay, 
"  sensible  diminution  m  the  numbers  in  the  wards."    Mr.  Hedley  expressed  the  opinion  9925-6. 
that  this  evil  would  to  a  great  extent  be  obviated  if  the  pensions  were  paid  weekly  Hedley, 
instead  of  quarterly,  and  I  concur  in  his  view.    Such  an  alteration  (which  would  l28I-o. 
require  no  legislation)  would  involve  additional  trouble  and  clerical  work,  but  in  view 
of  the  evil  demoralisation  of  character  wrought  by  the  present  system,  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  War  Ofl&ce,  the  Admiralty,  or  the  Treasury  would  raise  any  objection,  if  the 
matter  were  fully  represented  to  them.    I  recommend  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  address  these  Departments  on  the  subject. 

HENEY  BROADHURST, 

April  1894. 

(a.) —  Since  this  Report  was  written  an  Act  has  been  passed  enabling  Poor  Law 
Guardians  not  to  take  into  consideration  certain  limited  payments  from  Priendly 
Societies  when  dealing  with  applicants  for  relief. 

February  1895.  H.  B. 

Although  I  do  not  feel  able  to  sign  the  majority  Report,  I  should  like  to  be 
permitted  to  say  how  highly  I  appreciate  the  great  labour  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
late  Chairman  and  many  of  his  colleagues,  and  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  them  for 
their  eflforts  in  this  great  and  difl&cult  inquiry. 

H.  B. 


(21)  Major  BaUantine,  3211-8;  Miss  Clifford,  6301-6;  Mr.  John  Davies,  8525-6;  Mr.  Davy,  1630-1, 
1738  ;  Mr.  Hamblin,  3388-9,  3459-64 ;  Mr.  Knollys,  684-958  ;  Mr.  McNeill,  9563-5  ;  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  47  ; 
Dr.  H.  J.  Paine,  5224-6 ;  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps,  3994. 

(22)  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  282 ;  Mr.  Hedley,  1223,1279-83,  1449-52,1579;  Mr.  FothergiU,  2831-2,  2945-8; 
Mr.  Mackay,  9925-6 ;  Mr.  McNeill,  9,556,  9,828-30. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  AGED  POOR; 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MEMORANDA. 


I.  Analysis  of  the  figures  in  Mr.  Ritchie's  Return  (year's  count), 
prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth. 

(Referred  to  in  note  to  Para.  20  of  Report.) 


For  convenience  of  analysis  the  poor  law  unions  of  England  and  Wales  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  groups  : — 


(a.)  Urban  and  rural : 


Unions. 

Population. 

30 
50 
100 
200 
84 
168 

Metropolitan 

Urban  and  semi-urban  (no  rural)     -          -          -  - 
Mixed  (mostly  urban  or  semi-urban)  ... 
„     (half  rural) 

„     (mostly  rural)           .          .          -          -  - 
Wholly  rural 

4,212,667 
5,231,802 
9,575,389 
6,267,562 
1,618,916 
2,094,278 

632t 

29,000,614 

(6.)  Geographical : 


Unions. 

Counties  included. 

Population. 

128 
106 

107 
74 

187 
30 

,                     f  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,   Westmoreland,   Lancashire,  "1 

North      -          -  1    Yorkshire  | 

_                         J  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Hert-  \ 
^'^^^        "          "  I    ford,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk    -          -          -          -          -  -J 

,                 J  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Stafford,! 

Midland  -          -  j    Warwick,  Worcester,  Gloucester  J 

West  and  Wales  -  Shropshire,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  and  all  Wales     -          .  - 
South  and  South-   f  Sussex,  Surrey  (part),  Kent  (part),  Middlesex  (part),  Oxford,  Berk-  \ 
West    -          -  L    shire,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  Clorn-wall        -  J 
Metropolitan       ■  Parts  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent        -          _          .  - 

9,039,951 

2,856,893 

5,209,667 
2,144,516 
5,536,920 
4,212,667 

632 

29,000,614 

(c.)  Industrial :% 


Unions. 

Population. 

101 
126 
69 
81 
152 
103 

Purely  agricultural 

Agriculture,  with  town        .          .          .          .  - 
Shipping  or  agriculture  +  shipping    -          .          _  - 
Mining  or  agriculture  +  mining        -          .          .  . 
Manufacturing  or  agriculture  +  manufacturing 
Residential  or  agiiculture  +  residence  and  pleasure  resorts 

1,132,204 
2,494,932 
3,354,562 
.S,704,769 
10,917,741 
7,396,406 

632 

29,000,6)4 

*  All  unions  are  counted  as  urban  or  semi-urban  in  which  no  portion  particularised  in  the  Census  has 
less  than  one  person  per  acre.  If  at  least  four-fifths  (though  not  all)  of  the  population  live  in  ai'eas  with 
one  or  more  persons  per  acre,  the  union  is  classed  as  "  mostly  urban  or  semi-urban  "  ;  if  less  than  four-fifths 
but  more  than  one-third  live  in  such  areas,  the  union  is  described  as  "  half -rural "  ;  and  if  one-third  oj  less 
(though  still  having  some  vu'ban  element),  it  is  classed  as  "mostly  rural."  In  "wholly  rural "  unions  the 
proportion  is  everywhere  less  than  one  per  acre. 

f  As  a  general  rule,  the  area  of  the  registration  district  and  of  the  union  is  co-extensive,  and  so  allows  of 
a  complete  comparison  between  the  Census  returns  of  population  and  the  Local  Government  Board  returns  of 
pauperism.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  there  are  two  or  more  unions  in  one  registration  district,  and  in  these  it 
was  necessjuy  to  combine  the  unions  in  order  to  get  comparable  figures.  This,  with  the  omission  of  the  Scilly 
Islands  (for  which  no  returns  of  pauperism  are  available),  reduces  the  number  irom  the  official  648  to  the  632 
above  given. 

I  The  information  on  which  the  analysis  as  to  industry  is  based  was  very  kindly  supplied  by  the  Poor  Law 
inspectors  for  each  district. 
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The  proportion  of  old  people  to  the  whole  population  varies  enormously.  It  is  at  its 
largest  in  the  union  of  Aberayron  in  Wales,  where  the  figures  show  no  less  than  420 
old  men  and  6 14  old  women  to  10,000  of  population,  and  at  its  least  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  where  the  proportion  is  only  93  old  men  and  102  old  women.  In  the  one 
place  there  are  1,034  persons  over  65  to  5,394  between  16  and  65;  in  the  other  place 
the  number  is  only  195  to  5,725. 

On  the  whole  it  is  on  an  ascending  scale  from  urban  to  rural,  as  the  following  table 
indicates : — 


Table  I. — Showing  Mean  Number  op  Old  per  10,000. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Excess  of 
Women. 

r  Metropolitan  unions      -          .          .  - 
Practically  urban     -  <  Provincial  urban  (with  semi-urban) 

[Mixed  (mostly  urban  and  semi-urban)  - 

Mixed  (half  rural) 

_      .    „         ,         f  Mixed  (mostly  rural)    -          -          -  - 
Practically  rural      -{wholly  rural  

England  and  Wales  ------ 

157 
157 
1S7 
264 
349 
3G3 

240 
216 
242 
311 
396 
397 

397 
373 
429 
575 
745 
760 

83 
59 
55 
47 
47 
34 

210 

265 

475 

55 

There  is  the  most  marked  division  where  practically  urban  give  way  to  practically 

rural  conditions.  The  number  of  both  men  and  women  in  the  half  urban  half  rural 
districts  lies  midway  between  the  figures  above  and  below.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  surplus  of  old  women  over  old  men  is  much  greater  in  towns,  decreasing  as  the 
total  number  of  old  women  increases. 

The  proportion  of  old  people  to  the  population  in  geographical  and  industrial 
divisions  is  as  follows  : — 


Table  II. 


Over  65  per 

1 

Over  65  per 

10,000. 

Excess 
of 

Persons 
per 

10,000. 

Excess 

Persons 

p 

of 

per 

Women. 

Acre,  j 

□ 

Womei 

1  Women. 

Acre. 

S 

Wo 

Tot 

Tot; 

Geographical — 

Industrial — 

East 

296 

346 

G-12 

50 

0-42 

Purely  agricul- 

371 

392 

763 

21 

0-17 

South  and  South- 

264 

337 

601 

73 

0-57 

tural. 

west. 

Agricultural, 

337 

386 

723 

49 

0-27 

West  and  Wales 

245 

293 

538 

48 

0-32  ' 

with  towns. 

,   Midland  - 

212 

255 

46'' 

43 

0-96 

Shipping,  &c.  - 

217 

282 

499 

65 

0-89 

North 

162 

202 

364 

40 

l-OO 

Mining,  &c. 

195 

225 

420 

30 

0-63 

Metropolitan 

157 

240 

397 

83 

56-00  ! 

Residential,  &c. 
Manufacture,  &c. 

188 
180 

266 
229 

454 
409 

78 
49 

1-73 
1-32 

England  and  Wales  - 

210 

265 

475 

55 

0-78 

210 

265 

475 

55 

0-78 

This  table  adds  but  little  to  Table  I.  It  seems  that  in  Wales  old  people  are  not 
found  quite  in  proportion  to  sparsity  of  population,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
mining  districts,  but  elsewhere  the  fewer  persons  per  acre  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  the  old. 

In  what  follows  it  will  be  shown  that  the  proportion  of  old  people  in  receipt  cf  relief 
has  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  number  there  are  of  them,  but  that,  with  other 
common  circumstances,  it  dc^s  materially  afiect  the  character  of  the  relief  given — i.e., 
whether  out-door  or  in-door 
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vi  royal  commission  on  the  aged  poor  : 

Proportion  of  the  Old  in  Keceipt  of  Belief  during  the  12  months  ending  Lady-Day 

1892. 


(a.)  In  Urban  and  Rural  Divisions. 
Table  III. 


'I'' 

Persons 

In-door. 

Gut-door  (excluding 
Medical  only). 

Medical  only. 

Combined. 

per 
Acre. 

Unions. 

Is 

«3 
"3 
S 

<o 

CU 

a 

■  2 

g 

o 

o5 

s 

cu 

"d 

<u 

a 

1 

o 
U 

cu 

a 

cu 

cu 

_g 

5 
0 

6 
"5 
1^ 

cu 

la 

a 

a 

■| 
0 

56 
12 

2-29 
0-44 
0-24 
0-18 

Metropolitan 

Provincial      urban  and 

suburban. 
Mixed  (some  portions  rural) 
„    (half  rural)  - 
„    (mostly  rural) 
Wholly  rural 

Per 
cent. 

30 

15 

9 
8 
6 

6i 

Per 
cent. 
18 

8t 

4 

3 
2 

2i 

Per 
cent. 
22^ 
11^ 

6i 

h-k 

a' 

^ 

Per 

cent. 
7 
11 

10 
16 
18| 
Hi 

Per 
cent. 
l^l 
20k 

m 

26 
32 
30 

Per 
cent. 

12 

16| 

15 
21 

-''2 

24 

Per 
cent. 

2^ 

3i 

li 

1 

Per 

cent. 
3 

2| 

3 
1 1- 

li 

Per 
cent. 

3^ 
ol 
-2 

3^ 

u 
u 

ll 

Per 
cent. 

39^ 
28i 

24 

25:^ 

25i 

Per 
cent. 
36i 

3-4 

251 
30| 
35i 
34" 

Per 
cent. 
37i 
30t 

24i 
28 
31 
30 

14 

23 

19 

27 

31 

England  and  Wales 

lli 

6 

8i 

2 

2 

29i 

The  relation  which  exists  between  the  amount  and  kind  of  relief  and  the  urban  and 
rural  character  of  the  unions  is  here  very  manifest. 

We  see  in-door  relief  at  its  maximum  in  London,  where  no  less  than  30  per  cent,  of 
the  old  men  are  on  the  in-door  list  and  18  per  cent,  of  the  old  women.  The  per- 
centage in  provincial  towns  is  only  half  the  London  rate  for  old  men,  and  less  than 
half  for  old  women,  the  number  of  persons  per  acre  being  less  than  one-fourth.  And 
as  the  rural  element  enters,  so  the  per-centage  of  old  men  in  the  workhouses,  and  still 
more  of  old  women,  decreases,  except  that  there  is  a  somewhat  curious  reaction  at  the 
bottom,  the  wholly  rural  parishes  relying  more  on  in-door  relief,  than  those  with  some 
slight  admixture  of  more  populous  districts.  This  reaction  is  to  be  noted  in  every 
column,  and  is  certainly  remarkable. 

Out-relief  reverses  the  order.  London  leads  with  7  per  cent,  of  old  men,  and  the 
rate  rises  to  18^  per  cent,  in  the  mostly  rural  section.  Of  old  women  in  London,  15^ 
per  cent,  are  relieved  out  of  doors,  and  the  number  increases  to  32  per  cent,  in  the 
mostly  rural  section.  The  order  is  here  not  quite  regular,  the  most  urban  section  of 
the  rural  showing  a  smaller  proportion  of  out-relief  in  old  age  than  the  provincial 
urban.  These  districts  contain  tlie  largest  relative  number  of  well-to-do  people,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  they  have  much  the  least  old  age  pauperism. 


(&.)  According  to  Geographical  Divisions  (omitting  London). 

Table  IV. 


In-door. 

Out-door  (excluding 
Medical  only). 

Medical  only. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Combined. 

Combined. 

Combined. 

§ 

Female. 

Combined. 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

North-           .         -          .  . 

10 

5 

'J 

10 

18J- 

1 

1 

1 

21 

23 

Midland          .          _          -  . 

10 

4i 

16 

24- 

20^ 

2 

9 

28 

31 

291 

South  and  South-west 

Si- 

4 

6 

10 

25 

21 

2 

2 

2 

26i 

a  I 

29 

East  - 

si 

H 

19 

30i 

25 

H 

i| 

14 

29- 

35i 

32 

West  and  Wales         -          .  - 

6 

2 

4 

16| 

32| 

25 

1 

1 

1 

23i 

35i 

30 

The  districts  are  here  arranged  in  order  of  in-door  relief,  of  which  most  is  given  in 
the  North  and  least  in  Wales.  For  out-relief  the  order  is  exactly  reversed,  indicating 
broad  lines  of  policy  as  to  relief  coincident  for  the  most  part  with  density  of  population, 
but  also  to  some  extent  with  industrial  characteristics  and  with  difference  of  race. 
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The  per-centage  of  those  receiving  medical  relief,  only,  is  nowhere  very  great,  but  is 
largest  invariably  where  out-relief  in  other  forms  is  least. 

Taking  all  forms  of  relief  together,  the  North  occupies  a  very  favourable  position. 
The  amount  of  in-door  relief  in  excess  of  other  districts  is  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  a  low  per-centage  of  out-door  cases,  with  the  result  that  on  the  whole  only 
23  per  cent,  of  the  old  receive  rehef,  against  29,  30,  and  32  per  cent,  elsewhere.  The 
Eastern  counties  are  the  most  pauperized  portion  of  the  whole  country,  except  London  ( 
itself. 

(c.)  With  regard  to  Industrial  Divisions,  a  representative  selection  has  been  made 
from  each  geographical  group.  In  making  this  selection  the  Metropolitan  CFnions  and 
those  belonging  to  the  largest  towns  have  been  omitted  : — 


(c.)  According  to  Industrial  Divisions. 
Table  Y. 


Indoor. 

Out-door  ("excluding 
Medical  only). 

Medical  only. 

Total 

Female. 

0) 

H 

a> 

Male. 

Combii 

Male. 

Female 

Combii 

Male. 

Female 

Combii 

Male. 

Femak 

Combii 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Shipping          -          .          -  - 

'a 

6| 

151 

29 

22| 

n 

21 

21 

264 

36 

311 

Residential,  &c.  ... 

9 

4 

6| 

lU 

I7i 

141 

1 

22 

23 

221 

Manufacture,  &c.  ... 

6 

15" 

25| 

201 

H 

2 

26 

32 

29 

Mining,  &c.      ...  - 

H 

4^ 

30 

23" 

1 

2 

1 

1 

23i 

33| 

281 

Purely  agricultural  ... 
Agricultural,  with  town 

6 

2 

4 

17 

29i 

23 

1 

1| 

24 

33" 

281 

5 

2t 

4 

^  '  2 

281 

231 

^ 

1* 

24 

321 

281 

The  selected  seaport  places  stand  out  as  the  most  pauperized.  In  all  the  other 
selections  (except  residential)  any  less  relief  in-doors  is  balanced  by  more  out-door. 
The  slightly  higher  rate  shown  in  the  manufacturing  districts  is  entirely  due  to  medical 
relief  for  men.  The  low  result  for  residential  unions  only  repeats  that  already  shown 
for  suburban  districts  generally,  and  is  very  natural. 

If  we  combine  the  industrial  and  geographical  divisions  we  have  the  following 
result ; — 


Table  VI.* 


jSTorth. 

East. 

i  Midland. 

West. 

South. 

c 

h- 1 

"a 
O 

o 

0 

3 
0 

a 
1— ( 

0 

0 

d 

"3 

'3 
0 
H 

a 

0 

0 

Shipping,  &c.  ... 
Residential,  &c.  ... 
Manufacture,  &c. 
Mining,  &c.  ... 
Purely  agricultural 
Agricultural,  with  town  - 

Per 
cent. 

'\ 

5 

7 

4 

3 

4 

Per 
cent. 
16 

16| 

17 

181 

12i 

174 

Per 
cent. 
231 
21* 
24" 
22i 
I5I 
2l| 

Per 
cent. 

6 

5| 
None 
41 
5 

Per 
cent. 

32 
19* 
27" 
Nime 
291 
27 

Per 
cent. 
381 
25| 
321 

34 
32 

Per 
cent. 

4i 
5 

8| 
6 

3| 
4 

Per 
cent. 
21 
191 
27 
28 
26| 
201 

Per 
cent. 

251 

241 

351 

34 

30 

24J 

Per 
cent. 
4 

« 

3 
3 

41 

Per 
cent. 
30 

8| 
29 
28 
23* 
20^ 

Per 
cent. 

34 

14* 
334 
31 

26* 
24* 

Per 
cent. 

8 

H 
I 

4* 

H 

Per 
cent. 
24* 
15 
23 
23 
28 
30* 

Per 
cent. 
321 
221 
29 
25 
32* 
36 

Total  of  all  unions  in  each  dis- 1 
trict.  J 

71 

15| 

23 

5* 

261 

32 

7 

221 

291 

4 

26 

30 

6 

23 

29 

*  In  this  table  "  medical  only  "  is  included  with  other  out-relief. 


The  comparatively  satisfactory  position  of  the  North  is  noticeable  in  every  section. 
Whether  the  principal  employments  be  shipping,  manufacture,  or  mining,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  North  is  the  least  pauperized,  and  the  difference  is  still  more  marked  in 
agriculture,  and  most  marked  of  all  in  the  purely  agricultural  districts,  where  the 
proportion  of  all  paupers  is  at  its  lowest,  both  indoor  and  out,  and,  taking  both 
together,  only  one-half  of  the  average  rate  throughout  the  country.  It  is  to  be  noted  ■ 
that  in  the  Northern  shipping  and  manufacturing  unions  the  low  out-door  rate  is 
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accompanied  by  a  high  proportion  in-doors,  but  in  the  mining  and  agricultural  districts 
both  rat«s — in-door  and  out— are  comparatively  low. 

The  residential  unions,  comparing  the  South  (where  the  bulk  are  found)  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  country,  show  an  even  22^  per  cent.  ;  but  if  the  Northern  portion  be  sub- 
divided, the  East  and  Midland  have  a  higher  rate  than  the  North.  The  extraordinarily 
low  rate  for  the  West  is  due  to  one  of  the  tliree  unions  being  Atcham,  where  there  is 
agriculture  with  a  residential  population  and  a  very  careful  administration  of  the  poor 
law  on  anti-out-relief  principles. 

The  East  comes  out  worst  for  its  ports  and  for  the  purely  agricultural  districts, 
the  South  worst  for  agriculture  combined  with  a  town,  and  the  Midlands  worst  for 
manufacture  and  for  mining.  The  West  shows  a  high  average,  though  in  no  instance 
is  its  percentage  the  greatest. 

Omitting  the  North  from  the  one  scheme  of  grouping  and  from  the  other  the 
suburban  residential  districts,  where  the  percentage  of  old  age  pauperism  falls  below 
25  per  cent.,  and  setting  aside  London,  where  it  approaches  4D  per  cent.,  the  combined 
figures  show  comparatively  very  little  range.  The  average  rate  in  all  the  other  groups 
is  about  30  per  cent.  There  is  about  this  a  persistence  of  reiteration  hard  to  gainsay, 
and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that,  apart  from  exceptional  conditions  or  very  exceptional 
administration,  pauperism  of  some  kind  is  the  probable  fate  of  30  per  cent,  of  our  old 
people. 

^   ^  CHARLES  BOOTH. 


II.— Memorandum  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  on  the  Statistics  of 
Pauperism  and  Provision  for  Old  Age  without  State  Subsidies. 


1.  Approving  of  the  report  of  the  Commission,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  add  the 
following  statement,  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  I  may  be  able  to  put  clearly  before 
the  reader  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  true  bearing  of"  some  of  the  chief  statistical 
evidence  on  the  subject,  and  to  show  how  strong  is  the  argument  that,  so  far  as  there 
is  a  genuine  demand  for  provision  for  old  age,  the  supply  and  development  of  it  should 
be  left  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  friendly  societies. 

The  Problem  of  Provision  for  Old  Age. 

The  question  is  to  suggest  methods  by  which  the  present  aged  poor,  who  require 
assistance,  may  be  suitably  provided  for,  the  middle-aged  may,  as  far  as  possible,  have 
the  means  of  avoiding  pauperism  when  they  become  older,  and  the  younger  men  and 
women,  and  the  children,  may  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  providing  for  themselves 
throughout  life.    The  problem  thus  concerns  men  and  women  at  all  ages. 


I. — The  Statistics  of  Pauperism  in  relation  to  the  Alleged  Need  of  State 
Subsidies  for  the  furtherance  of  Provision  for  Old  Age. 

Able-bodied  and  not  Able-bodied  Pauperism. 

2.  We  have  first  to  ascertain  whether  on  the  methods  now  in  force  progress  has  been 
made  ;  and  we  have  to  decide,  therefore,  whether  the  people  are  now  better  able  to 
provide  for  themselves  than  they  used  to  be.  In  considering  old  age  pauperism  in 
this  connection,  we  should  compare  the  state  of  things  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
rather  long  period,  for  such  pauperism  will  naturally  diminish  only  as  the  newer 
generation,  that  makes  better  provision  for  itself,  grows  up.  We  may  fairly  take, 
therefore,  a  span  of  30  or  40  years,  though  the  conclusions  for  a  shorter  period  are 
very  satisfactory.  The  evidence,  indeed,  is  explicit.  The  returns  of  pauperism  show 
that  the  people  of  all  ages  are  more  independent.  Thus,  if  we  omit  lunatics,  and 
vagrants,  and  all  children,  we  find  that  the  ratio  per  thousand  of  the  able-bodied  and 
not  able-bodied  paupers  to  the  population  over  16,  has  fallen  from  44*8  in  1862  (with 
a  pauperism  of  561,960),  and  41*7  in  1872,  to  29-0  in  1882,  and  24-6  in  1892  (with  a 
pauperism  of  450,372). 
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Not  Able-bodied  Pauperism  and  Child  Pauperism. 

3.  Or  if  we  take  the  not  able-bodied,  all  of  whom  except  about  19  per  cent,  may  be 

estimated  as  over  60  years  of  age,  we  find  that  (omitting,  as  before,  lunatics,  vagrants, 
and  all  children)  the  ratio  of  not  able-bodied  paupers  to  the  population  over  60  years 
of  age,  was  in  1861  25-7  per  cent,  (with  a  pauperism  of  383,535) ;  in  1871,  26'5  ;  in 
1881,  18*6;  and  in  1891,  16-9  (with  a  pauperism  of  365,198).  There  has  thus  been, 
with  some  slight  fluctuations,  a  steady  decrease  in  the  dependence  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion. The  aged  and  the  middle-aged  are,  it  is  evident,  better  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves. The  children  also  start  with  better  prospects  of  self-dependence.  The  number 
of  dependent  children  under  16  (excluding  lunatics,  &c.),  has  dwindled  from  347,095 
in  1862  to  227,627  in  1892.  The  ratio  of  pauper  children  to  the  population  was  in 
1862,  46-0  (with  a  pauperism  of  347,095) ;  in  1872,  39'3  ;  in  1882,  26-9 ;  in  1892, 
21  "1  (with  a  pauperism  of  227,627).  This  decrease  at  all  ages  is  remarkable,  it  must 
be  admitted ;  and  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  a  continuance  of  the  present 
system  of  relief  and  provision  for  thrift  and  old  age,  with  modifications  and 
improvements. 

The  Year's  Count,  1891-92  (Mr.  Ritchie's  Return)  inaccurate,  and  exaggerates 

Old  Age  Pauperism. 

4.  In  opposition  to  this  view  the  statistics  of  pauperism  in  the  return  called  Mr. 
Ritchie's  return,  for  the  year  1891-2,  are  quoted.  The  accuracy  of  the  year's  count  in 
this  return  is  extremely  doubtful,  especially  in  several  of  the  London  unions.  In 
St.  George-in-the-East  an  error  amounting  to  63  per  cent,  in  the  count  was  ascertained 
and  still  remains  in  the  published  return,  and  of  the  1,056  people  over  the  age  of  65 
who  according  to  the  corrected  figures  are  now  returned  as  relieved  there  in  the  year, 
the  clerk  is  sure  that  not  more  than  700  are  St.  George-in-the-East  people.  Many 
apply  for  and  obtain  relief,  and  go  away  before  any  inquiry  can  be  completed.  At 
Chelsea  the  day  count  of  the  aged  was  698,  the  year  count  1,853.  This  compared  with 
other  West  End  unions  seemed  excessive.  The  explanation  was  that  the  latter  figure 
included  a  very  large  number  of  migratory  aged  poor  who  were  not  bond  fide  Chelsea 
residents.  The  guardians  had  no  casual  ward  during  the  year  in  question,  and  casuals 
were  nightly  admitted  to  the  workhouse  and  discharged  the  next  morning.  Of  the 
1,853  over  600  were  of  this  class.  In  the  Strand  many  non-residents  were  included  in 
the  count.  "  The  sleeping  popalation  of  the  union  is  small,"  the  clerk  writes,  "the 
"  day  population  is  extremely  large,  and  this  brings  a  large  number  of  waifs,  &c.  who 
"  become  chargeable,  but,  who  as  a  rule,  do  not  remain  so  very  long.  What  residents 
"  remain  consist  of  poor  persons  in  the  worse  neighbourhoods,  who,  when  they  become 

old  most  frequently  take  refuge  in  the  workhouse ;  inmates  of  common  lodging- 
"  houses  who  are  a  constantly  shifting  class,  and  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  espe- 
"  cially  the  old  ones,  come  into  the  workhouse  for  short  periods  whilst  sick,  and  lastly, 
"  soldiers  in  barracks,  police,  visitors  to  hotels,  &c."  Evidence  from  other  unions 
might  be  added.  Thus  it  seems  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  persons  who 
are  over  65  would  probably  be  inchided  in  the  year's  count  in  other  unions. 

5.  The  extreme  clifiiculty  of  making  an  accurate  return,  so  as  to  avoid  all  duplication 
or  triplication  of  entries,  is  also  admitted.  At  St.  Saviour's  the  day  count  of  the  aged 
was  1,925  ;  the  year's  count  6,479  ;  and  according  to  this  the  extraordinary  number 
— 906  per  thousand  of  the  population  over  65  in  that  union  would  receive  relief 
during  the  year.  The  union  includes  the  Borough  and  tl\e  Mint.  It  has  a  population 
of  over  200,000.  The  larger  part  of  this  is  of  a  low  class  ;  and  a  large  number  are 
migratory.  There  are  three  workhouses,  and  a  large  infirmary,  besides  a  large  out- 
door relief  list.  Of  the  return-made  in  these  circumstances  the  clerk  writes  :  "  It  was 
"  compiled  with  an  expenditure  of  much  time  and  great  care,  but  it  was  found 
"  impossible  to  identify  a  large  percentage  of  the  migratory  poor,  who  might  have 
"  been  admitted  to  the  workhouse  and  infirmary  more  than  once  during  the  12  months. 
"  In  a  large  poor  law  district  like  St.  Saviour's  with  the  multiplicity  of  cases  dealt 
"  with  it  is  quite  impossible  to  identify  with  any  accuracy  those  admitted  during 
"  the  year,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  compiling  the  necessary  figures,  to  arrive 
"  at  a  summary,  many  persons  may,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  entered 
"  more  than  once  in  the  return  alluded  to."  Other  evidence  might  be  adduced,  but 
this  alone  makes  it  clear  that,  as  the  population  of  those  over  65  in  the  metropolis  is 
after  all  comparatively  small,  such  additions  as  these  to  the  year's  count  would  greatly 
exaggerate  the  alleged  ratio  of  aged  paupers  to  old  age  population. 
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Booth, 
10,846, 
10,997. 


6.  There  is  probably  also  considerable  inaccuracy  in  tlie  age  count.  At  Paddington, 
where  the  greatest  care  was  taken,  it  was  found  that  in  741  entries  "  over  65  "  there  were 
as  between  the  workhouse  and  infirmary  lists,  74  discrepancies  of  age.  These  were,  of 
course,  rectified,  but  this  could  hardly  have  been  done  elsewhere,  where  the  numbers 
were  much  heavier,  the  institutions  more  numerous,  and  the  out-relief  larger.  The 
year's  count  cannot,  therefore,  I  think,  be  accepted  as  accurate  for  London  as  a  whole, 
and  any  statistical  statements  based  upon  it  musi  be  accepted  with  the  utmost  caution. 
Reliance  should  rather  be  placed  on  the  day  count.  I  may  add  that  taking  at  hazard 
50  non-metropolitan  unions,  whose  clerks  have  kindly  communicated  with  me,  I  found 
three  acknowledged  miscounts.  These  made  a  difference  of  2,080  wrongly  added  to 
the  general  pauperism,  and  852  wrongly  added  to  the  old-age  pauperism  of  the  year ; 
and  in  another  instance  the  clerk  feared  that  theie  was  a  miscount  somewhere.  In 
other  cases  (15)  in  which  the  year's  count  seemed  excessive,  it  was  explained  to 
be  due  often  to  exceptionally  heavy  medical  relief,  for  which  the  influenza  was  in 
most  part  responsible,  and  to  some  other  special  causes.  The  figures  in  Mr.  Ritchie's 
return  then  are  no  sufficient  ground  for  distrusting  the  results  of  the  long  series  of 
Poor  Law  returns  based  on  a  day  count :  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  those  who 
have  been  most  earnest  in  the  advocacy  of  Pension  Schemes  were  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  old  age  pauperism  had  so  largely  decreased.  And  if  Mr.  Ritchie's  return  be  taken 
as  a  test  of  the  volume  of  pauperism,  and  it  is  alleged  that,  though  the  day  count  be  less, 
the  volume  of  the  year's  pauperism  is  larger,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  that  assertion 
too  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence.  In  volume  also  the  pauperism  of  the  country 
has  diminished. 


Booth, 
10,859. 


The  Yeae's  Pauperism  of  the  "Never  very  highly  Remunerated  Class" 

NOT  excessive. 

7.  But  even  if  for  the  sake  of  argument  we  accept  the  return  as  sufficient,  it  is  not 
alarmist,  as  it'has  been  represented  to  be.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  argues  that  40  per  cent,  of 
the  population  form  the  industrial  class  whose  work  is  never  very  highly  remune- 
rated, and  that  they  supply  80  per  cent,  of  our  pauperism.  If  the  account  be  so 
drawn,  it  stands  thus  in  regard  to  the  population  and  pauperism  of  all  ages,  if  we 
omit  from  the  count  of  paupers  all  lunatics  and  vagrants  : — 


Forty  per  cent,  of 
Population :  all  ages 
(1891). 

Eighty  per  cent,  of 
Pauperism  :  all  ages 
(1st  January  1891). 

Per  cent,  of  latter  figure 
on  the  former. 

11,601,010 

559,436 

4-8 

Forty  per  cent,  of 
Population :  all  ages 
(1891). 

Eighty  per  cent,  of 
Pauperism  :  all  ages 
(year  count  1891-92). 

Per  cent,  of  latter  figure 
on  the  former. 

11,601,010 

1,239,409 

10-6 

And  if  we  compare  the  aged  of  the  never  very  highly  remunerated  class  with  the 
alleged  pauperism  of  that  class  in  old  age,  the  account  is  as  follows,  though  in  this 
mstance  we  make  no  deduction  for  lunatics  or  vagrants  over  65  years  of  age  :— 

Forty  per  cent,  of 
Population  over  65. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of 
Pauperism  over  65 
(1st  January  1891). 

Per  cent,  of  latter  figure 
on  the  former. 

549,040 

214,717 

39-1 

Forty  per  cent,  of 
Population  over  65. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of 
P.HUperism  over  65 
(year  count  1891-92). 

Per  cent,  of  latter  figure 
on  the  former. 

549,040 

321,523 

58-5 
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Thus  of  the  lowest  remunerated  class  only  4'8  per  cent,  are  paupers  on  the  day 
count,  and  only  10-6  per  cent,  on  the  year  count ;  and  of  the  aged  in  t:iis  class,  people  who 
have  had  the  low  wages  and  high  prices  of  the  past,  during  the  earlier  years  of  life — 
the  days  wheu  the  wage  of  an  agricultural  labourer  was  8s.  a  week — nearly  half  have 
kept  entirely  independent  of  poor  law  relief  in  old  age.  And  of  39  per  cent.,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  who  are  entirely  dependent,  a  large  proportion  are 
"  permanently  sick";  for  if  in  a  friendly  society  the  proportion  of  permanently  sick  ^J" 
after  65  amounts  to  10  per  cent.,  in  this  class  it  may  be  estimated  at  20  per  cent. 
The  casual  sickness  too  would  be  much  greater. 


The  true  bearing  of  the  Statistics  of  Pauperism  after  65. 

8.  Stress  is  also  laid  on  the  increase  of  pauperism  after  the  age  of  65.  Thus  the 
per-centage  of  total  paupers  to  total  population  (day  count,  less  lunatics  and  vagrants) 
is  2'2  ;  but  the  per-centage  of  paupers  to  population  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65 
is  5-3;  between  65  and  70,  10'8  ;  between  70  and  75,  18-5  ;  between  75  and  SO,  26-0  ; 
from  80  upwards,  30'0.  But  to  contrast  the  pauperism  of  these  ages  with  that  of 
the  active  period  of  life  before  60  or  65  is  misleading.  This  is  to  contrast  the  two 
extremes,  {a}  a  period  of  life  when  {e.g.,  after  65)  the  expectation  of  life  is  only  about 
11  years,  when  the  number  of  persons  who  are  sick  and  ailing  or  weak  and  unable  to 
work  is  at  its  highest,  and  the  population  on  which  the  per-centages  are  taken  is  at 
the  lowest,  with  (&)  a  period  of  life  when  the  number  of  the  sick  and  ailing  is  at  its 
lowest  and  the  population  at  the  highest.  This  is  not  to  compare  like  with  like, 
except  nominally  ;  it  is  to  compare  like  with  unlike.  And  unless  carefully  explained 
these  statistics,  and  any  statements,  that,  for  instance,  30  per  cent,  of  the  population 
over  65  is  in  receipt  of  poor  law  relief,  give  a  false  impression  of  the  actual  need  of 
State  interference  on  behalf  of  future  generations.  Such  statistics  represent,  at  most, 
the  actual  need  for  State  assistance  in  the  present  generation  of  aged  persons  only, 
who  have  grown  ap  under  social  and  economic  conditions  that  have  in  great 
measure  passed  away.  They  are  no  guide  in  considering  the  larger  issues  of  the 
problem. 


"Whether  the  Eespectable  Aged  Poor  are  driven  to  accept  Out-door  Relief. 

I  9.  In  another  way,  too,  the  same  question  is  pressed.  There  is  need  of  Grovern- 
ment  interference,  it  is  said,  if  "  a  large  number  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age,  being 
"  among  the  most  respectable  poor,  are  driven  to  receive  outdoor  relief."  The 
question  rightly  excludes  indoor  relief,  for  the  evidence  does  not  point  to  the  possi- 
bility of  any  large  reduction  in  this.  If,  then,  we  limit  our  inquiry  to  outdoor  relief 
we  find  that  the  not  able-bodied  males  (excluding  children,  lunatics,  and  vagrants)  in 
receipt  of  this  relief  numbered  in  1861,  101,900;  in  1871,  117,681  ;  but  in  1881, 
77,281  ;  and  in  1893,  73,306.  The  corresponding  figures  in  the  case  of  women  are 
230,673  ;  265,638  ;  191,642  ;  185,575.  Thus  in  the  face  of  a  largely- increasing  popu- 
lation (males  over  60,  688,542,  in  1861  ;  in  1891,  963,452  ;  females  over  60,  799,505 
in  1861  ;  in  1891,  1,182,029),  there  is  a  large  decrease  in  outdoor  pauperism.  Less 
and  less,  then,  are  the  respectable  poor  driven  to  take  outdoor  relief. 


The  Evidence  from  Pauperism  no  ground  for  State  Schemes. 

10.  The  chief  ground  upon  which  pension  schemes  have  been  advocated  is  that 
old  age  pauperism  is  so  excessive,  that  resort  must  be  had  to  some  substitute  for 
Poor  Law  relief.  This  argument,  it  has  been  shown,  falls  to  the  ground.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  pauperism,  the  evidence  indicates  continuous  improvement ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  matter  the  public  have  been  grievously  misled.  So 
far  from  supplying  grounds  for  establishing  pension  schemes,  as  many  have  stated, 
the  evidence  from  pauperism  furnishes  new  reasons  for  adhering  with  care  and 
intelligence  to  the  metriods  already  in  force.  The  position  is  actually  the  reverse  of 
that  which  it  has  been  represented  to  be.  Some  other  argument  must,  therefore,  be 
urged  for  these  proposals. 
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The  Argument  that  there  is  less  Pauperism,  but  as  much  Poverty. 

11.  One  sucli  argument  is  founded  on  the  plea  that,  though  there  may  be  less 
pauperism,  there  is  not  less  poverty,  and  that  pension  schemes  are  necessary  for  the 
alleviation  of  poverty  quite  as  mach  as  for  the  diminution  of  pauperism.  But  no 
positive  evidence  is  produced  in  support  of  this  assertion.  The  general  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  which  most  persons  admit,  and  to  which 
reference  is  made  below,  tends  to  disprove  it ;  and,  apply  what  test  we  may,  the 
evidence  suggests  not  that  the  poor  are  poorer,  but  that  they  are  much  better  off.* 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  paradox  that  pauperism  should  decrease  largely  through- 
out the  country,  and  that  at  the  same  time  poverty  and  destitution  should  not  be  less, 
but  as  great,  or  greater.  Those  who  rest  their  arguments  on  such  a  paradox  should 
furnish  strong  evidence  in  support  of  their  contention,  but,  as  the  minutes  of 
evidence  show,  they  have  produced  none. 

12.  Yet  one  argument  is  left.  It  is  stated  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  summary  that 
the  rate  of  decrease  in  not  able-bodied  pauperism  has  greatly  diminished  in  the  past 
decade.  The  insertion  of  this  statement  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  summary  instead 
of  in  the  first,  where  the  point  should  properly  have  been  mentioned,  shows  a  want  of 
proportion  the  responsibility  for  which  hardly  rests  with  those  who  signed  the  Report. 
The  statement  is  true ;  but  only  with  certain  qualifications,  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
text.  First,  as  paragraph  18  of  the  report  shows,  the  decrease  since  1872  is  really  remark- 
able. An  increase  in  1872  of  10  •  1  per  cent,  in  the  actual  number  of  not  able-bodied 
paupers  was  converted  in  1882  into  a  decrease  of  17  .  6,  and  the  next  decade  shows  a 
further  decrease  of  1  '  9  per  cent.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  with  a  not  able-bodied 
pauperism  reduced  to  12  per  1,000,  or  rather  over  1  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the 
rate  of  diminution  should  continue  as  rapidly  as  it  had  done  in  the  past.  There  must 
be,  most  would  admit,  a  residuum  of  not  able-bodied  pauperism  due  to  sickness  and 
other  causes,  which,  if  we  have  a  Poor  Law  system,  must  continue  to  be  entered  in 
the  Poor  Law  returns.  And  when  there  has  been  so  great  a  diminution  as  the  returns 
for  1872  and  1882  indicate,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  rate  of  diminution  should 
continue  unabated,  unless,  indeed,  it  could  be  argued  d  'priori  that  old-age  pauperism 
should  be  expected  practically  to  cease  out  of  the  land  in  30  or  40  years ;  for  if  the 
rate  of  decrease  between  1872  and  1882  had  continued  in  the  last  decade  and  was  to 
be  maintained  that  would  have  been  the  astonishing  result.  The  mere  remark,  then, 
that  the  rate  of  decrease  has  greatly  diminished  is  hardly  just.  It  has  diminished,  and 
must  have  been  expected  to  diminish  greatly,  as  compared  with  the  diminution  in  the 
previous  decade.  Rather  should  it  have  been  said  that  the  rate  of  decrease  in  not 
able-bodied  pauperism  has  naturally  diminished  at  a  lesser  rate  in  the  last  decade. 

The  Slight  Increase  in  not  Able-Bodibd  Pauperism  since  1892. 

13.  But,  in  fact,  since  1892  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  not  able-bodied 
pauperism.  The  present  position  of  such  pauperism  may  be  stated  in  three  ways. 
The  actual  numbers  may  be  compared.  The  increase  in  actual  numbers  is  355,078  in 
1893  as  against  350,838,  1892,  or  1-2  per  cent. ;  in  1894  the  number  is  368,154  with 
an  increase  of  3*6  per  cent.  Or  the  not  able-bodied  pauperism  may  be  compared  with 
the  total  population.  So  considered,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  the  population 
in  the  four  years,  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894,  is  as  follows  :  — 


Year. 

Estimated  Population.* 

Not  Able-bodied 
Paupers, 
1st  January  of  each 
Year. 

Ratio  per  1,000 
of  Estimated 
Population. 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

29,081,047 
29,403,346 
29,731.100 
30,060,763 

365,198 
350,838 
355,078 
368,154 

12-5 
11-9 

11-  9 

12-  2 

*  The  populations  here  quoted  are  those  estimated  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  middle  of  each  of  the  years  in 
question. 


Lastly,  the  returns  of  not  able-bodied  pauperism  may  be  examined  in  relation  to  the 
population  over  60,  and  if  it  be  estimated  that  that  population  has  increased  in  the  last 


*  €f.  Mr.  Gilfen's  paper  on  the  progress  of  the  working  classes  iu  the  last  half  century.  See  also  the  Statistical 
Abstract  as  to  Savings  Banks,  Building  Societies,  Crime,  &c.,  &c. 
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three  years  at  the  same  rate  as  it  did  in  1882,  ]  883,  1884,"*  the  per-centage  of  such 
paupers  to  the  old  age  population  is  in  1891,  16*9;  in  1892,  16*0;  in  1893,  16-1 ;  in 
in  1894,  16*5.  Thus  there  is  but  a  very  slight  increase  in  not  able-bodied  pauperism 
compared  with  the  old  age  population.  This  is  no  cause  for  surprise,  for  it  is 
coincident  with  the  distress  caused  by  the  coal  strike,  by  an  epidemic  of  influenza  that 
has  greatly  affected  the  aged,  and  with  a  wide-spread  agitation  in  favour  of  old  age 
pensions  coupled  with  change  and  improvement  in  the  administration  of  workhouses 
and  infirmaries  and,  it  should  be  added,  a  frequent  advocacy  of  relaxation  in  the 
provision  of  relief  to  the  aged. 

II. — Friendly  Societies  and  other  means  of  providing  for  Old  Age  without 

State  Subsidy. 

Increased  ability  to  provide  for  Old  Age. 

14.  With  the  reduction  of  prices,  and  in  the  country  with  the  aid  of  allotments,  the 
working  class  is  much  better  able  to  provide  for  itself  in  old  age  now  than  25  years 
ago.    Wages  have  risen,  and  though  the  work  of  an  artisan  may  be  in  some  degree  Drummond, 
severer,  his  means  of  providing  for  old  age  are  much  greater.    The  higher-waged  work-  10,814-6. 
ing  men,  those  earning  30s.  a  week,  may  make  this  provision  with  comparative  ease.  Sutton, 
Friendly  societies  include  working  men  of  all  grades,  both  artisans  and  agricultural  ^Hq^' 
labourers,  and  as  Mr.  Brabrook  said,  two  weeks'  wage  would  not  be  an  unreasonable 
measure  of  what  members  might  pay  in  the  year  for  sick  and  old  age  benefits.  ^1^/93^(5' 
The  friendly  societies  have  developed  greatly,  and  their  membership  has  increased  n]266. 
faster  than  the  population.    In  1852  the  Foresters  in  England  and  Wales  numbered  gutton 
88,687;  in  1862,  202,734;  in  1872,  388,872;  in  1893,  611,018~an  increase  of  588'9  ii,280.' 
per  cent,  between  1852  and  1893,  and  of  57-1  per  cent,  between  1872  and  1893.  Watson, 
In  1893  the  Manchester  Unity  in  England  and  Wales  contained  633,574  members,  l^'^^^- 
The  friendly  societies  were  established  in  a  time  of  statistical  darkness ;  when  the  Stead, 
question  of  providing  for  old  age  was  not  understood  at  all,  but  year  by  year  their  12,406, 
members  have  been  learning  and  improving  their  societies'  position ;  and  the  present  l^'^^^- 
aged  members  joined  the  societies,  it  must  be  remembered,  at  the  age  of  20  to  30, 
some  40  or  50  years  ago,  about  1840  or  1850.    Thus,  in.  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  these  societies  are  so  numerous  at  the  present  time,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that,  as  a  national  institution,  the  societies  have  yet  had  a  fair  trial,  though  they 
have  so  far  succeeded,  that,  whether  the  provision  made  through  them  be  sound 
actuarially  or  not,  very  few  of  their  numbers  receive  Poor  Law  relief.    If  this  be  so 
now,  it  is  likely  that  the  power  of  the  societies  to  prevent  pauperism  will  greatly 
increase,  as  they  are  better  organised.    Twenty  years  hence,  according  to  the  ratio  of 
the  increase  of  its  members,  the  Foresters  may  provide  for  50  per  cent,  more  old  people.f 


About  One  in  Three  of  the  Male  Population  over  16  a  Member  of  an 

Affiliated  Friendly  Society. 

But  the  service  that  these  societies  may  render  may  be  tested  in  another  way.  In 
the  East  End  unions  and  Hackney,  Mr.  Charles  Booth  returned  47,225  men  as  belonging 
to  eight  important  friendly  societies.  J  The  male  population  over  20  years  of  age  in 
that  district  was  246,176  in  1891.  Accordingly,  it  would  seem  that  19*1  per  cent,, 
or  about  one  in  five,  belonged  to  one  of  these  friendly  societies.  Or  again  :  the 
members  of  all  the  branches  of  the  aflS.liated  orders  in  England  and  Wales  numbered 
1,727,809  in  1891.  §  It  is  assumed  by  many  that  three-fitfths  of  the  population  belong 
to  the  working  class.    Three-fifths  of  the  males  over  16  is  5,220,891.    On  this 


*  The  population  for  these  years  is  calculated  by  adding  each  year  a  tenth  part  of  the  increase  in  the  decade 
between  the  censuses  of  IH81  and  1891.    This  may  be  taken  as  sufficiently  exact  for  the  purpose, 
■j-  In  1893,  13,654  members  of  the  order  were  over  65  years  of  age. 
j  Life  and  Labour,  East  London,  p.  110. 

§  Report  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  1891,  p.  8,  and  1892,  p.  14  (Mr,  Brabrook's  evidence 
before  the  Labour  Commission.)  It  might  be  suggested  thai  20  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  for  duplicate 
membership.  This  would  reduce  the  total  number  of  members  in  the  affiliated  orders  to  1,384,248,  and  show 
that  26  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  above  the  age  of  16  belonged  to  an  affiliated  order.  But  no  deduction 
is  made  advisedly.  As  we  are  contrasting  the  number  of  members  in  the  affiliated  ?ocieties  with  the  popu- 
lation over  16,  it  is  right  to  remember  that  (p.  11,  Report  of  Chief  Registrar,  1891)  after  every  allowance  has 
been  made  for  unrecorded  dissolutions,  the  number  of  societies  which  exist  but  do  not  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Acts  in  respect  of  annual  returns  and  valuations  must  still  be  very  large.  In  consideration 
of  this  fact  no  deduction  for  duplication  of  membership  has  been  made.  The  population  here  used  is  that  for 
1891.    The  numeration  of  the  membership  of  the  friendly  societies  was  made  on  the  31st  December  1889. 
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understanding,  therefore,  33  per  cent.,  or  about  one  in  three,  of  the  working  class 
above  16  years  of  age  are  members  of  branches  of  affihated  societies  alone,  no  count 
being  taken  of  the  'members  of  independent  societies,  or  other  forms  of  thrift  and 
saving.  The  funds  of  the  affiliated  societies  amounted  to  12,121,202L  The 
independent  societies  (apart  from  collecting  societies)  consisted  of  2,133,710  members, 
with  funds  amounting  to  9,289,858L  The  total  funds  of  the  societies,  with  branches 
and  the  independent;  societies,  amounted  to  21,410,563/.  The  friendly  societies, 
therefore,  afford  a  good  working  base  for  an  advance. 


Provision  fob,  Old  Age  in  Eriendly  Societies  :  (1.) — Childhood. 

15.  The  report  proposes  a  system  of  .through  insurance  from  childhood  to  old  age, 
and  with  that  object  would  remove  the  present  limitations  of  age  of  membership 
required  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts.  Separate  juvenile  societies  would  thus  no 
longer  be  necessary.  The  central  funds  of  the  orders  might  be  increased.  There 
might  grow  up  a  federation  of  orders  for  particular  purposes,  such  as  old  age 
insurance,  and  a  system  of  collection  might  eYen  be  introduced.  .  If,  then,  we  accept 
these  societies  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  development  of  a  wider  provision  for  old  age; 
our  problem,  if  existing  limitations  are  removed,  appears  to  solve  itself  thus,  so  far  as 
there  is  an  actual  demand  for  provision  for  old  age  by  way  of  insurance.  First,  as  to 
children.  The  Foresters  have  tables  by  which  an  annuity  of  5s.,  payable  at  65,  or 
returnable  at  death,  may  be  obtained  at  the  age  of  three  for  12s.  9d.  a  year  or  2'9i. 
a  week,  at  the  age  of  five  for  13s.  8d.  or  o'ld.  a  week,  at  the  age  of  ten  for 
16s.  4f?.  or  3-7d.  a  week.  On  the  system  of  through  insurance  provision  on  a  returnable 
basis,  can  thus  be  made  from  childhood. 


Brabrook, 
11,193-6. 

Watson, 
11,389-90. 


(2.)  The  Young  Person  and  Adult  Male. 

Next  as  to  the  "  young  person  "  and  adult  male.  The  average  payment  of  a  member 
to  his  society  is  about  31s.  a  year,  equivalent  to  a  week  or  a  week  and  a  half's  wages, 
and,  as  was  said  before,  two  weeks'  wages  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  measure  o 
what  members  might  pay.  At  18  years  of  age  in  the  Manchester  Unity,  Is.  2d.  a 
month  provides  10s.  a  week  for  the  first  12  months'  sickness,  and  then  5s.  a  week , 
10?.  at  death  ;  and  51.  at  death  of  first  wife.  An  addition  of  Is.  4:d.  a  month  provides 
an  annuity  of  5s.  a  week  on  a  returnable  basiiS,  at  65,  when  sickness  contributions  end. 
From  other  tables  of  the  Unity  it  may  be  seen  that  up  to  the  age  of  30  or  35,  members 
may  provide  both  for  sickness  and  for  old  age  on  a  returnable  basis,  by  payments  of 
32s.  6d.,  39s.,  47^.  8d.,  60s.  8d.  a  year,  at  the  ages  of  20,  25,  30  and  35,  respectively.* 
A  man  who  earns  30s.  a  week  could  therefore,  on  Mr.  Brabrook's  estimate,  provide  for 
himself  even  at  so  late  an  age  as  35  ;  one  who  earns  20s.  nearly  up  to  the  age  of  30. 


(3.)  In  Later  Life. 

But  there  is  also,  especially  after  those  ages,  the  not  insignificant  method  of  saving. 
At  the  age  of  35  2s.  a  month  (the  sum  actually  paid  for  a_ non-returnable  pension  at 
the  age  of  33  is  2s.  O^d.  a  month),  would  provide  S6l.  at  65,  or,  with  compoun  ^ 
interest  at  2i  per  cent.,  54Z.  At  the  age  of  45,  with  compound  interest,  Sll. ;  at  50 
221.  would  be  available  for  old  age,  a  considerable  assistance  towards  self -maintenance^ 
The  difficulty  of  making  a  substantial  provision  towards  the  needs  of  old  age,  even  a 
a  comparatively  late  period  in  life,  is  not  therefore  by  any  means  insuperable. 


Lan^, 
13,m. 


(4.)  In  the  Case  of  Women. 

Lastly  as  to  women.  Women's  lodges  are  being  established ;  and  the  Manchester 
Unity  has  published  superannuation  tables,  the  terms  of  which  are  quite  within  the 
reach  of  most  women.  At  18,  7^d.  provides  at  65  an  annuity  of  3s.  a  week.  On  a 
returnable  basis  the  payment  is  l(Jd.  If  sick  benefit  is  desired,  5d.  a  month  in  addition 
will  provide  4s.  for  26  weeks,  2s.  for  the  remainder  of  illness  and  41.  at  death.  At  44 
the  corresponding  figures  are  2s.  lO^d.  a  month  for  non-returnable  annuities,  3s.  6d.  for 
returnable,  and  lO^d.  for  sickness.  Domestic  servants  could  afi'ord  these  payments, 
and  many  servants  now  have  post  office  accounts.  For  their  wives  many  members  of 
friendly  societies  make  provision  through  their  societies. 


Scale  1.  p.  48,  Eule  ;  p.  70. 
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Other  Means  of  providing  for  Old  Age. 
(1.)  The  Collecting  Society. 

16.  But  the  demand,  if  it  were  effective,  could  also  be  met  in  another  way.  Such  a 
society  as  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company  would,  in  that  case,  be  willing  to  take 
insurances  on  a  weekly  premium  to  secure  an  annuity  of  5s.  a  week  commencing  at  65, 
inclusive  of  expenses  at  25  per  cent.  :  At  age  1,  weekly  premium,  2cl. ;  at  age  5, 
2d. ;  at  10,  Sd. ;  at  15,  Sd.  ;  at  20,  4:d.  Or  deferred  annuities  might  be  provided,  the 
sum  of  21.  being  payable  to  the  representatives  of  the  insurer,  on  death  occurring  at 
any  time.  Thus  :  at  age  1,  a  weekly  premium  of  one  penny  would  purchase  an  annuity 
of  at  least  41.  10s.  and  an  assurance  of  21.  payable  at  death ;  at  age  3,  41.  17s.  ;  at  age 
6,  SI.  18s.  ;  while  2d.  at  these  ages  would  produce  lOZ.  5s.,  91.  12s.,  and  SZ.  116*. 
respectively.  Thus,  even  including  the  cost  of  collection  and  the  payment  of  the 
annuities,  for  which  at  least  25  per  cent,  should  be  allowed,  Id.  or  2d.  paid  weekly 
from  an  early  age  will  provide  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  pension  of  5s.  a 
week,  usually  considered  sufficient. 

(2.)  Endowment  Assurance. 

But  the  effectual  demand  would  appear  to  be  different  for  that  generally  advocated 
by  public  men.  It  is  not  for  old  age  annuities,  but  for  endowment  policies,  which  are 
an  indirect  but  very  serviceable  method  of  providing  for  old  age.  These  policies  are 
payable  at  death  or  after  a  j&xed  number  of  years,  from  15  to  40.  The  average 
insurance  is  for  90Z.  to  lOOZ.  Sixpence  a  week  at  age  25  provides  43Z.  16s.,  after  40 
years,  and  21 Z.  18s.  payable  at  death.  At  35  it  provides  28Z.  10s.  after  30  years,  and 
14/.  5s.  payable  at  death,  and  so  on.  In  1894  the  endowment  assurance  policies  in  the 
ordinary  branch  of  the  Prudential  Company  numbered  254,350,  assuring  the  sum  of 
25,160,00OZ.  The  large  proportion  of  these  policies  were  issued  on  the  lives  of  the 
wage-earning  class ;  and  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  new  business  of  the  company  in 
its  ordinary  branch  consists  of  assurances  of  this  kind.  There  is  thus  a  very  large 
provision  made  by  the  working  class  in  this  (and  also  in  other)  ways,  in  accordance 
with  an  actual  popular  demand. 

Provision  for  the  present  Aged  Poor. 

17.  With  regard  to  the  present  aged  poor  there  seems  no  better  solution  than  that 
those  who  have  not  made  provision  through  the  agencies  already  in  existence  or  other- 
wise and  are  destitute  should  fall  back  on  the  Poor  Law  for  help.  Unless  it  be  by 
Mr.  Charles  Booth's  scheme  or  some  of  the  schemes  that  are  based  on  his  main 
proposals,  no  plan  yet  published  appears  to  provide  pensions  for  the  present  aged  poor. 

III. — State  Subsidies. 
Three  Main  Policies  of  State  Subsidy. 

18.  _  In  the  circumstances  in  which  provision  may  be  made  for  old  age,  as  above 
described,  three  policies  are  proposed  :  (1)  the  gratuitous  system  recommended  by 
Mr.  Charles  Booth;  (2)  the  grant  in  aid  of  an  individual  insurer,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  in  supplementation  of  thrift  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bartley ;  and 
(3)  a  grant  of  5s.  a  head  for  each  member  of  a  friendly  society  certified  by  the  State  to 
be  sound  actuarially,  as  proposed  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle. '  The  first  'is  sufficiently 
discussed  in  this  report;  if  the  age  for  the  gratuitous  pensioner  were  fixed  at  70. 
instead  of  65,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  woukf  still  less  prevent  pauperism,  since  the 
bulk  of  chargeability  to  the  rates  in  consequence  of  old  age  pauperism  would  occur 
before  70  years  of  age.  Mr.  Fowle' s  proposal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  coupled  with 
a  conditional  abolition  of  out-door  relief,  which  might  not  be  acquiesced  in.  It  would 
entail  also  (like  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Case  III.),  not  merely  a  policy  of  guidance  and 
assistance  by  the  State,  but  eventually  the  taking  over  of  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the 
financial,  and  probably  much  of  the  administrative,  responsibility  of  the  Friendly 
Societies.  Thus  by  degrees,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  societies  would  lose  much  of 
their  vigour  and  popularity,  and  the  interest  of  the  members  in  their  management 
would  be  greatly  weakened. 


Mr.  Chamberlain's  Cases  II.  and  III. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Case  I.  refers  to  a  non-returnable  annuity,  and  may  probably  on 
that  ground  be  set  aside.    His  Case  II.  is  returnable  in  this  sense.    The  insurer  mys 
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for  a  non-returnable  annuity  for  himself  leaving  a  margin  over  for  the  maintenance 
of  Ills  mfe  and  children  in  the  event  of  his  death.  Between  24  and  25  years  of  age 
he  begins  to  pay  II.  a  year ;  besides  this  he  pays  51.  down ;  and  the  State  adds  15Z. 
How  may  this  mone\'  be  applied  ?  His  total  pension  is  to  be  13L  a  year  or  5s.  a  week 
at  65.  On  the  non-returnable  Post  Office  Tables  1/.  a  year  payable  from  the  age  of  24 
to  25  will  produce  an  annuity  of  121.  at  65.  To  make  up  the  131.  therefore  11.  more 
is  wanted.  This  1/.  can  be  provided  out  of  the  insurer's  51.,  if  the  State  deducts  froiu 
it  for  this  purpose  11.  13s.  lid.,  the  present  value  of  the  required  11.  at  that  time  of  life. 
The  insurer  will  thus  meet  the  whole  cost  of  his  pension,  leaving  {51. — 1^.  13s.  lid.) 
ol.  6s.  Id.  phis  the  15/.  granted  by  the  State,  available  for  the  State-insurance  office  as 
capital  to  be  used  on  the  terms  of  the  Scheme  for  the  maintenance  of  the  insurer's  wife  and 
children  in  the  event  of  his  death.  The  insurance  is  thus  non-returnable,  with  a  minor 
returnable  benefit  to  wife  and  children,  and  a  large  grant  from  the  State  :  and  fclie  State 
subsidy  is  not  an  aid  towards  the  provision  of  the  man  in  his  old  age,  but  towards  the 
maintenance  of  his  wife  and  family  in  the  event  of  his  death.  With  regard  to  one 
feature  in  the  liability  of  the  State,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  risk  incurred  in 
p  undertaking  to  maintain  the  wife  and  children  according  to  the  scheme,  reliance  must 

lah?"i2^^'o8  chiefly  be  placed  on  the  Census  tables  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,*  which  give 
12,702-4,  '  a  return  of  the  number  of  children  left  by  males  and  the  age  of  the  males  at  their  death. 
12,581.         The  return,  however,  covers  only  1,573  deaths  of  males,  of  whom  820  were  married. 

Of  these,  it  is  said  that  129  left  no  children  and  699  left  children,  numbering  in  all 
3,428.  In  412  cases  the  ages  were  not  specified  ;  and  in  the  3,016  cases  in  which  the 
ages  were  known,  1,254  were  children  under  12.  The  conditions  of  England  and 
"W  ales  and  those  of  New  Zealand  are  very  difiierent,  and  the  whole  number  to  which  the 
table  refers  is  small.  It  forms,  therefore,  too  slender  and  uncertain  a  basis  for  any 
large  national  scheme;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  considering  the  uncertainties  of 
the  speculation,  the  Government  rather  than  a  private  association  should  undertake  an 
experiment  in  composite  insurance  on  the  lines  suggested  in  Case  II.  Further,  if 
we  compare  the  offer  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  with  that  of  a  Friendly  Society 
(see  paragraph  15  above),  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  though  it  be  loaded  with  the 
State  grant,  it  will  be  more  attractive  to  the  working  man.  In  any  event  members  of 
Friendly  Societies  could  hardly  afford  to  pay  for  its  benefits  and  also  meet  their  con- 
tributions to  their  own  Societies ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
working  men  already  belong  to  some  Society.  Unless,  therefore,  they  v/ere  tempted  to 
give  up  their  own  Societies  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  offer,  which,  from  many  points  of 
view  would  be  a  distinct  social  misfortune,  they  would  take  advantage  only  of  Case 
III.,  which  has  been  provided  specially  to  attract  them.  In  Case  III.,  the  State  adds  a 
fourth  or  a  half  to  the  insurer's  pension,  a  very  large  bounty  indeed.  This  amounts, 
virtually  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pensioner  by  the  State  to  that  extent.  It  is  a  scheme 
for  extended  State  dependence  conditional  on  the  provision  by  the  claimant  of  what  may 
be  called  a  half  pension  of  61.  10s.  or  a  quarter  pension  of  3L  18s.,  preceded  by  a 
deposit  of  30s.  in  the  case  of  males. 

The  Loss  to  the  Government  on  Post  Oepice  Savings  Banks. 

19.  To  some  of  these  points  and  to  the  statistical  evidence  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  give  fair  and  sufficient  prominence  in  the  conditions  in  which  the  report  had  to  be 
considered.    But  one  more  question  should  be  mentioned.    It  is  proposed  by  the 
promoters  of    most  of  the  schemes  to  place  in  the  hands  of    the  Government 
Eo  nrt        very  much  larger  sums  by  taxation,  or  partly  by  taxation  and  partly  by  contri- 
33ir33'4.      btitions  from  individual  insurers.    The  report  draws  attention  to  the  failure  that 
Fatkin         '^''^J  arise  in  schemes  of  State  insurance  owing  to  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
17,923-G.      continuance  of  which,  at  a  comparatively  uniform  level,  their  actuarial  solvency 
depends.    But  it  does  nob  point  out  that  the  State  is  already  a  loser  by  the  money 
now  in  its  hands,  and  that  these  schemes,  if  adopted,  would  very  largely  increase  its 
loss.    There  are  about  90,000,000L  of  deposits  on  the  account  of  the  Savings  Banks, 
and  43,000,000/.  on  account  of  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  or  in  all  about  130,000,000L 
^^^.^^j^         The  Government  undertakes  to  pay  depositors  in  the  Savings  Banks  2^  per  cent. 
13  491.'        interest.    The  90,000,000/.  is  all  invested  in  consols,  which,  at  the  present  rate,  produce 
21.  6s.  3d.  per  cent.    The  expenses  of  management  of  the  Savings  Banks  are,  it  is 
stated  on  good  authorit;y,  9s.  l^d.  per  cent.    Therefore,  at  the  present  time,  the 
Government  is  losing  13s.  2d.  on  every  lOOL  deposited  with  it.    When  the  Savings 
Banks  were  established  in  1861,  consols  produced  3  per  cent.,  and  stood  at  about  an 
average  of  91f . 

*  See  also  Journal  of  Institute  of  Actuaries,  January  1893. 
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The  Loss  to  the  Government  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Scheme. 

20.  We  apply  this  criticism  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  and  take  for  granted,  as  he 
assumes,  that  three-fifths  of  the  population  consist  of  the  working  classes.  If  the 
males  of  the  working  classes  aged  24  were  to  insure,  half  of  them  according  to  Case  I. 
and  half  according  to  Case  II.,  the  annual  vote  of  the  State  would  amount  to  l,807,SOOZ. 
If  the  females  of  the  same  class  and  age  joined,  1,268,376Z.  would  be  added  to  the 
grant;  and  the  total  out-goings  of  the  State  on  the  account  would  be  3,076,17b/.  This 
sum  would  be  voted  year  by  year,  if  the  demand  for  these  insurances  kept  up,  until  in 
40  years  the  scheme  actually  took  effect  as  a  means  of  providing  for  old  age.  Thus,  in 
the  40  years  123,047,040/.  would  have  to  be  set  aside  by  the  State,  apart  from  the  con- 
tributions of  insurers  which  would  also  be  lodged  in  its  hands. 

21.  The  insurances  proposed  in  this  scheme  (Cases  I.  and  II.)  are  calculated  at  ati 

interest  of  2^  per  cent.  The  cost  of  administration  is  put  down  at  a  |-  per  cent.  It  is  Chamberlain 
not  to  be  paid  by  the  contributor  but  by  the  State.    "The  State,"  it  is  said,  "  could  12,209-11. 

afford  to  give  2|  per  cent,  for  consols,  but  it  would  only  give  2^  per  cent,  on  the 
"  sums  deposited  with  them  by  the  insurers."    Thus  the  State  would  incur  an  expen- 
diture equivalent  to  what  it  would  pay  on  consols,  if  they  stood  at  par — 2f  per  cent. 
Of  this  sum  2-^  per  cent,  would  be  insurers'  interest,  and  |-  would  be  cost  of  adminis- 
tration.   But  consols  stand  at  21.  6s.  Sd.,  so  that  in  paying  the  depositors  interest  at 
21.  10s.  per  cent,  it  would  incur  a  loss  of  3s.  9d.  per  cent.,  and  to  this  would  be  added 
5s.    per  cent,  for  expenses  of  management.    Thus,  every  100/.  deposited  under  this 
scheme  would  entail  on  the  State  a  loss  of  8s.  9d.,  at  the  present  price  of  consols.  i\nd 
there  is  already  a  loss  of  13s.  2d.  per  cent,  on  the  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks,  whde,  after  1903,  the  interest  on  consols  will  be  2^  instead  of  2f  per  cent. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  deficiency  may  be  made  good  by  an  additional 
State  grant,  but  in  that  case  the  transactions  under  Cases  1.  and  11. ,  like  those  under 
Case  III.,  are  not  bond  fide  insurances,  dependent  on  the  rate  of  interest  for  their 
success,  but  bounties  in  aid  of  old-age  provision,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  State 
both  provides  the  capital  and  makes  up  losses  on  its  investment. 

Further,  if  the  working  class  population  should  increase  and  take  advantage  of  the 
scheme,  the  money  payable  by  the  State  and  the  total  to  be  lucratively  invested  by  it 
will  be  still  larger.  As  a  Government  cannot  have  the  same  choice  of  investments  as 
voluntary  associations  a  Government  scheme  must  necessarily  be,  by  comparison,  costly. 

Contingencies  in  the  event  of  the  Failure  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Scheme. 

22.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  scheme  will  work  slowly,  and  that  only  a  tenth  of  Chamberlai 
the  woi-king  classes  will  take  it  up.    This,  however,  is  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  scheme  12,239. 
but  to  admit  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  be  unsuccessful,  for  if  it  is  adopted  very 

slowly  its  effect  in  providing  annuities  for  old  age  40  or  50  years  hence  will  be 
extremely  small,  and  its  effect  on  pauperism  will  be  nil.  And  once  adopted  in  this 
partial  and  unsuccessful  manner,  it  may  not,  as  some  suppose,  be  abandoned,  but  under 
the  influence  of  political  pressure  it  may  be  made  a  stepping  stone  to  a  system  of 
gratuitous  pensions,  which  would  be  still  more  costly,  and  would  be  fraught  with 
still  greater  evils. 

The  Policy  of  Guidance  and  Advice  instead  of  Subsidy. 

23.  In  the  face  then  of  the  great  advance  made  in  the  last  25  years,  the  many  means 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  people  for  making  provision  for  old  age.  and  the  o-reat  in- 
crease in  the  membership  of  Friendly  Societies,  it  does  not  seem  either  necSsary  or 
desirable  that  the  State  should  abandon  the  policy,  which  has  hitherto  proved  success- 
ful, of  guidance  and  encouragement,  and  adopt  that  of  subsidy  and  grant.  It  would 
be  wiser  to  rely  on  the  spontaneous  growth  of  institutions  suited  to  the  actual  wants 
of  the  people.  Such  institutions,  as  experience  has  proved,  will  strengthen  with  their 
strength  and  will  bear  the  impress  of  the  national  character ;  and  what  they  need  is 
not  subsidies  but  advice  and  aid.  We  should  not,  therefore,  create  a  new  machinery  for 
the  provision  of  annuities  and  fall  back  on  State  gifts,  but  we  should  try  to  enable,  the 
Friendly  Societies,  and  especially  the  affiliated  Societies,  which  have  been  legalised  as  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country  to  fulfil  the  task  which,  as  their  financial  position 
has  improved,  they  have  been  more  and  more  ambitious  to  accomplish,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sound  system  of  assurance  for  old  age  as  well  as  for  sickness. 

C.  S.  LOCH. 
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Pages  1-528  appear  in  Volume  II. 
Pages  529-  end  in  Volume  III. 


Name  of  Witness. 


Mr.  Henry  Allen 

Mr.  J.  H.  AUen 

Major  Ballantine 

Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  m.p. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Beavan 

The  Re\'.  Canon  Blackley 

Mr.  C.  Booth  - 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  - 

Mr.  James  Burton 

The  Eev.  Canon  Bury 

Mr.  James  Callear  - 

Mr.  J.  J.  Cardin 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  m.p. 
Miss  Clifford    -  -  .  - 

Mr.  J.  Cox  - 
Mr.  F.  Crompton 

Mr.  J.  Davies  -  -  -  - 

Mr.  J.  S.  Davy  - 
Mr.  William  ]:)isley 

Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond  -  -  . 

Mr.  G.  Edwards 
Mr.  R.  Elcock 

Mr.  Thomas  Fatkin     -  -  - 

Mr.  S.  Fothergiil 

Mr.  S.  D.  Fuller 

Mr.  T.  Gage  Gardiner 

Mr.  J.  D.  Grout  -  -  - 

Mr.  J.  Hamblin  - 

Mr.  R.  P.  Hardy 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hart 

Mr.  R.  Hedley 

Miss  Octavia  Hill 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hinds  HoweU 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  m.p. 

Miss  Amy  Hurlston 

Mr.  A.  R.  Jepheott 

Mr.  W.  E.  KnoUys 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ladd 

Mr.  C.  D.  Lang  - 

Mr.  George  Lansbury 

Sir  Henry  Longley,  k.c.b. 

Mr.  A.  McDougall 

Mr.  M.  McNeill  ... 
Mr.  T.  Mackay  - 
Mr.  Ralph  Manley 

Professor  Marshall       -  -  - 

Major-General  Lord  Methuen,  c.b.,  c.m.g. 

Mr.  W.  Minkley 

Mr.  G.  Nevile  - 

Mr.  Edwin  Nokes 

Sir  Hugh  Ovren,  k.c.b. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Paine  -  -  - 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps  - 

Mr.  Frank  Pickering    -  .  - 

Mr.  Thomas  Pitkin 

Mr.  S.  B.  Provis,  c.b. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smith 

Mr.  T.  Ballan  Stead 

Mr.  W.  Steele  -  •  -  - 

Mr.  J.  V.  Stevens 

Mr.  W.  Sutton  - 

Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas 

Mr.  W.  Vallance 

Mr  T.  H.  Walker 

Mr.  Z.  Walker 

Mr.  Sidney  Ward 

Mr.  R.  Watson  - 

Mr.  William  Webb 

The  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson  - 
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(a.)  Evidence  contained  in  Volume  II. 


Date  of  Examination. 

Witness. 

Description. 

Questions. 

Page. 

1st  day 

7  Feb.  1893 

Sir  Hugh  Owen,  K.C.B. 

Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

1-286 

1 

2nd  day 

8  Feb.  1893 

Sir  Hugh  Owen,  K.C.B. 

287-566 

22 

3rd  day 

14  Feb  1893 

Mr.  W.  E.  Knollys 

Chief  General  Inspector  and 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

567-941 

42 

4th  day 

15  Feb.  1893 

Mr,  W.  E.  Knollys 
Mr.  Robert  Hedley 

Inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  Metro- 
polis. 

942-1144 
1145-1339 

63 
75 

5th  day 

21  Feb.  1893 

Mr.  Robert  Hedley 
Mr.  J,  S.  Davy  - 

Inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

1340-1618 
1619-1727 

83 
96 

6th  day 

22  Feb.  1893 

Mr.  J.  S.  Davy  - 

1728-1999 

104 

7th  day 

28  Feb.  1893 

Mr.  J.  H,  Allen 
Mr.  S.  D.  Fuller 

Guardian  of  the  Parish  of  St. 

Pancras. 
Chairman   of    the   Board  of 

Guardians  of  the  Parish  of 

Paddington. 

2000-2271 
2272-2469 

122 
133 

8th  day 

1  March  1893 

Mr.  William  Vallance  - 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Whitechapel  Union. 

2470-2767 

144 

9th  day 

7  March  1893 

Mr.  Senior  Fothergill 
Major  R.  F.  Ballantine 

Superintendent  of  the  Out-re- 
lief Department  of  the  Parish 
of  Birmingham. 

Master  of  the  Crumpsall  Work- 
house, Manchester. 

2768-3042 
3043-3278 

161 
173 

10th  day 

8  March  1893 

Mr.  James  Hamblin 
Mr.  Joseph  Cox  - 

Guardian   of   the    Parish  of 

Brighton. 
Guardian  of   the   Parish  of 

Shoreditch. 

3279-3592 
3593-3745 

184 
197 

11th  day 

14  March  1893 

Mr.  Joseph  Cox  - 
Mr.  J.  H.  Allen 
Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps 

Mr.  T.  Gage  G-ardiner  - 

Guardian  of  the  Oxford  Incor- 
poration ;  Chairman  of  Ox- 
ford Charity  Organisation 
Society. 

Guardian  of  the  St.  Saviour's 
Union ;  Local  Secretary  of 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 

3746-3839 
3840-3856 
3857-4049 

4050-4142 

207 
211 
212 

220 

12th  day 

15  March  1893 

Rev.  Canon  Bury 
Mr.  Robert  Elcock 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  the  Brixworth 
Union. 

Guardian  of  the  Wimborne 
and  Cranborne  Union= 

4143-4570 
4571-4626 

227 

243 

13th  day 

21  March  1893 

Mr.  Robert  Elcock 
Mr.  A.  M'Dougall,  Jun. 

Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  City  Coun- 
cillor, Manchester. 

4627-5020 
5021-5116 

247 
263 

14th  day 

22  March  1893 

Mr.  A.  M'Dougall,  Jim. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Paine  - 

Mr.  F.  J.  Beavan 

Chairman  of  the  Cardiff  Board 

of  Guardians. 
Member  of  Cardiff  Corporation 

5117-5160 
5161-5390 

5391-5527 

269 
271 

286 

I 
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Date  of  Examination. 

Witness. 

Description. 

:i  ;  .it 

Questions. 

Page. 

15th  day 

11  April  1893 

Maj  .-Gen.  Loed  Methuen, 
C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Rev.  J.  Fromb  Wilkin- 
son. 

Guardian  of  the  Chippenham 
Union  ;  acquainted  witli 
Poor  Law  and  Friendly 
Society  work  in  Wiltshire. 

Guardian  of  the  Newark 
Union  ;  member  of  Friendly 
Societies. 

552S-5780 
5781-5847 

292 
305 

16th  day 

12  April  1893 

Rev.  J.  Feome  Wilkin- 
son. 

5848-6136 

311 

17th  day 

18  April  1893 

Miss  Marx  Clifford 

Guardian  of  the  Barton  Regis 
Union,  Bristol. 

6137-6445 

328 

ISth  day 

19  April  1893 

Mr.  George  Edwards  - 

General  Secretary  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Norwich  Amal- 
gamated Labour  Union. 

6446-6946 

344 

19th  day 

25  April  1893 

Mr.  Zacharias  Walker  - 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas 

A  (Toirf  Tf^r  iXQ+ir^nnl  A  ofT'ioiilfiTPQl 

Labourers'  Union. 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Carnarvon  Union. 

7286-7549 

373 

20th  day 

26  April  1893 

Sir     Henry  Longley, 
K.C.B. 

(jhief  Commissioner  of 
Charities. 

7550-7900 

.381 

21st  day 

2  May  1893 

Rev.      Canon  Hinds 
Howell. 

Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley, 
M.P. 

Chairman    of  the    Board  of 

Guardians  of  the  St.  Faith's 

Union,  Norwich. 
Author  of  Old  Age  Pension 

Scheme  :  Manager  of  Penny 

Bank. 

7901-8090 
8091-8236 

403 
412 

22nd  day 

3  May  1893 

Sir     Henry  Longley, 

K.C.B. 
Mr.  John  Davies 

Member  of  County  Council, 
Merionethshire. 

8237-8347 
8348-8659 

423 
430 

23rd  day 

8  May  1893 

< 

Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley, 
M.P. 

Mr.  George  Nevile 
Mr.  Alfred  Minkley  - 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Newark 
Union. 

Relieving  Officer  of  the  Nor- 
thern District  of  the  Newark 
Union. 

8660-8976 

1 
1 

1 

V 8977-9 129 

i 
1 

J 

442 
460 

24th  day 

9  May  1893 

Mr.  William  Steele 

General  Secretary  of  the 
Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham Miners'  Permanent 
Relief  Fund. 

9130-9472 

466 

25th  day 

15  May  1893 

Mr.  Malcolm  McNeill  - 
Mr.  Thomas  Mackay 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Supervision,  Edinburgh. 

Member  of  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  St.  George's- 
in-the-East  Committee. 

9473-9771 
9772-9855 

484 
499 

26th  day 

16  May  1893 

Mr.  Thomas  Mackay 

9856-10,186 

508 
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(b.)  Evidence  contained  in  Volume  III. 


Date  of  Exazuination. 

Witness. 

Description. 

Questions. 

Page. 

27tli  (lav 

5  June  1893 

Professor  Alfred  Mar- 
shall. 

Professor  of  Jr*olitioal  Economy, 
Cambridge. 

10,187-10,449 

529 

28tb  day 

6  Juno  1893 

Miss  OcTATiA  Hill 
Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond 

Labour  Correspondent  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  formerly 
Secretary  to  the  London 
Society  of  Compositors ;  Past 
President  of  the  Hearts  of 
Oak  Benefit  Society. 

10,450-10,708 
10,709-10,831 

550 
567 

29th  day 

12  June  1893 

Mr.  Charles  Booth 

Member  of  the  Commission 

10,832-11,025 

575 

30th  day 

13  Jun  1893  f 
1 

< 
1 

L 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  - 
Mr.  William  Sdtton 

Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly"! 
Societies.  | 

Actuary  to  the  Registry  of  )> 
Friendly  Societies,  Central 
Oface.  J 

11,026-11,362 

591 

31st  day 

27  June  1893 

Mr.  Keuben  Watson 
Mr.  K.  P.  HARDr 

Associate  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries ;  Actuary  to  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows. 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries;  Actuary  to  the 
Hearts  of  Oak  Society. 

11,363-11,638 
11,639-11,721 

612 
626 

32nd  day 

28  June  1893 

Mr.  R.  P.  Hardy 
Rev.  Robert  Hart 

Honorary    Secretary    of  the 
Dunmow  Friendly  Society. 

11,722-11,949 
11,950-12,169 

636 
648 

33rd  day 

4  July  1893 

Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, M.P. 

Member  of  the  Commission 

12,170-12,353 

657 

34th  day 

5  July  1893 

Mr.  T.  Ballan  Stead  - 

Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 

12,354-12,565 

677 

35th  diiy 

11  July  1893 

Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chaji- 

BERLAIN,  M.P. 

12,566-12,767 

693 

ootn  clay 

12  J  uly  1893 

Rev.  Canon  Blacklet  - 

Author  of  scheme  of  compul- 
sory old  age  insurance. 

12,768-18,114 

704 

Of  ID.  aay 

loo  uly  loyj 

Mr.  J.  D.  Grout - 

Wire- worker  ;  resident  in  Par- 
ish of  Shoreditch. 

13,115-13,376 

731 

38th  day 

19  July  1893  |" 

< 

1 

1 

L 

Mr.  J.  J.  Cardin 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Lang 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.P. 

Receiver  and  Accountant-" 
General  of  the  General  Post 

Office.  y 

Controller  of  the  Post  Office  1 
Savings  Bank  Department.  J 
Member  of  the  Commission  - 

13,377-13,622 
13,623-13,696 

744 
755 

39th  day 

13  Feb.  1894 

Mr.  George  Lansbury  - 

Veneer-cutter ;  Guardian  of  the 
Poplar  Union. 

13,697-14,053 

760 

•10th  day 

14  Feb.  1894 

Mr.  Thomas  Pitkin 

Labourer  ;  resident  in  Winslow 
Union,  Bucks. 

14,054-14,343 

777 

Mr,  John  F.  Ladd 

Auditor  to  the  London  and 
Counties  Labour  League  ;  is 
a  wood  dealer. 

14,344-14,502 

786 

4lst  day 

20  Feb.  1894 

Mr.  A.  R.  Jephcott 

Working  engineer  ;  a  member 
of  Birmingham  School  Board, 
Trades  Council,  &c.  ;  and  of 
Unity  of  Oddfellows. 

14,503-14,866 

792 

1 
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Witness. 
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41st  day 

20  Feb.  1894 

Mr.  James  Calleak 

Shingler  ;    a  member  of  the 
Soutb  Staffordshire  Iron  and 
Steel  Wages  Board  ;  and  of 
the  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers. 

14,867-14,963 

812 

42nd  day 

21  Feb.  1894 

Mi-.  Edwin  Nokes 

Mr.  William  Webb 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith 

Working     gardener,  Lickey 

End,  Bromsgrove. 
Market  gardener,  Brom.sgrove 
Parish  roadman,  Hampton-in- 

Avden,  Meriden  Union. 

14,964-15,187 

15,188-15,316 
15,317-15,394 

818 

826 
832 

43rd  day 

27  Feb.  1894 

Mr,  T.  H.  Walker 
Mr.  Sidney  Ward 

Formerly  a  hat  manufacturer ; 
lately  an  inmate  of  Wands- 
worth Union  Workhouse. 

Secretary  to  Brixworth  Out- 
door Relief  Association. 

15,395-15,580 
15,581-16,019 

835 
841 

44th  day 

28  Feb.  1894 

Mr.  James  Burton 

Mr.  Frank  Pickering  - 
Mr.  Ealph  Manley 

Colliery  check-weigher ;  a 
Guardian  of  the  Ashby 
Union  ;  and  secretary  of  a 
friendly  society. 

Miner  ;  resident  at  Huggles- 
cote,  Ashby. 

Ship's  cabin  fitter  ;  member  of 
Ancient  Oi'der  of  Foresters. 

16,020-16,413 

16,414-16,447 
16,448-16,541 

857 

872 
874 

45th  day 

6  March  1894 

Mr.  IIenIiy  Allen 
Miss  Amy  Hurlston 

Carpenter  ;    member    of  the 
Birmingham  City  Coi.mcil  ; 
president  of  a  sick  society, 
and   secretary   of   a  trade 
society. 

Is  acquainted  with  conditions 
of  women's  trades  in  Coven- 
try and  other  Midland  dis- 
tricts. 

16,542-16,796 
16,797-17,008 

878 
890 

46th  day 

7  March  1894 

Mr.  William  Disley 
Mr.  J.  V.  Stevens 

.Labourer,  Forden  Union,  Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

Tin-plate    worker,  Birming- 
ham ;  a  Forester ;  member 
of  Tin-plate  Workers'  Society. 

17,009-17,218 
17,219-17,459 

SOO 
908 

47th  day 

13  March  1894 

Mr.  S.  B.  Provis,  C.B.  - 
Mr.  F.  Crompton 

Legal  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

Working  engineer,  Birkenhead ; 
local  secretary  for  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers. 

17,460-17,534 
17,535-17,887 

919 
923 

48th  day 

14  March  1894 

Mr.  Thomas  Fatkin 

Manager  and  Actuary  of  the 
Leeds    Permanent  Benefit 
Building  Society. 

17,888-18,134 

939 

'iNiSTEKs'  AccoTTNTS.   Original.   Preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.   List  of.   Part  1. 


Price  16s. 


Pam  CoTTHcni  o?  ENai.Ain). 
A.D.  1577-1578.  Cloth. 


AcT8  Of  THi.    Now  eeries.     Sdited  by  J.  S.   Dasoat,  M.A, 


Vol.  X. 
Price  lOa. 


lie  Ohbohioms  0?  England.— Boyal  8vo.   Half  bound.   Price  lOs.  per  vol. 

IcELASMO  Sagas,  and  other  Historical  Documents  relating  to  the  Settlements  and  Descents  of  the 
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ORTIFICATION  AND  MILITARY  ENGINEERING.     Text  Book  of.     Part  II. 

Infantry.   Mounted.   Kegulations  for. 
Law.   Military.   Manual  of,  1894. 
Militia.   Regulations  for  the.  1895. 
Small  Arms  and  Ammunition.   Military.   Text  Book  of. 

Tactical  Fitness  of  Majors  foe  Command.   Report  on  the  new  system  adopted  for  Testing  the  and  nn  if.. 

Results  in  1894.  °  _  '    t,  . 

Price  9d, 
Naval  8—  . 

Gunnery  Drill  Book.    For  Her  Majesty's  Fleet.    1894.  r>  •  -. 

^       ^               „    ^      ,  i^rice  Iff, 

Magazine  Rifle  Exercises.   For  Her  Majesty's  Fleet.    1893.  Price  2<f 

Seamanship.   Manual  of.   For  Boys'  Training  Ships.   1893,  td  •    i    o  / 

Jrrice  Is.  oa, 

^of^ublkaS"**''*  Act.  1894  :_Variou8  Circulars  and  Rules  as  to  Nomination  and  Election  are  in  course 

Infectious  Siseases.   Hospitals  for.    Supplement  to  Tenth  Annual  Sooort  of  tho  r,nr>.,l  nr,rr^^  j.  , 

1880-81.   Reprinted,  with  slight  amendments,  from  Command  Paper  (0  3290).  ^  GoTernment^Board, 

Poor  Laws.   Administration  and  operation  of,  in  1834.   First  Report  of  the  Commissioners.    (Reprinted  1894.) 
Electors'  Registration  Order.   1895.  ^"^^ 
mUetsic  Iiightiag  Acts,  1.8S2  to  1S90  :-. 
Bboulations  tor  the  Protection  ot  xhh  Public  SA?BTr  and  of  the  BlecWo  Lines  and  W^pkq  nf  rh^  p^-^  ^ 

Bulks  with  bbspect  to  Applications  job  Licenses  and  Protisional  Obdbbs,  &o,,  August,  1890.  Prf^  i^' 

Land  Registry.   Land  Transfer  Act,  1875.   General  Instructiona  as  to  the  Reaistratioi  <xn,i  T^«.r,.fi.^   <•  r  / 
under ;  with  the  Act,  Rules,  and  Orders,  Fees  and  General  Index.  ^e^iscratioa  aad  irsnsfer  of  Land 


Price  5«. 

Price  6d. 

Price  2s. 

Price  Ss. 
Price  Is.  6d. 
Price  2s.  dd. 

Price  la. 
Price  2s.  Gd, 


Price  4d. 


Price  4s. 
Fries  3*. 

Price  6d. 


ExAHPLEs  OP  Modes  of  Registbation.   Certificates,  Registers,  &o.,  &o.ia  use  in  the  Land  Registry 

Price  2s,  6d, 

aeologioal  1— 

Thb  Jubasbic  Rocks  op  Bbitaik,   Vol.  I.,  price  8e,  6d.   Vol.  U.,  price  128.    Vol.  III.,  price  7,.  6d.   Vol  IV 
Pmocbse  Deposits  op  Bbkain.  The  Vortebrata  of.  By  B.  T.  Newton,  F.G.s!,  F.Z.S. 

SOUTH-WESTBBN  NoBPOLK  AND  NORTHERN  OaMBBIDGESHIRB.     The  Geology  of. 

Agrionltnre,  Board  of.  Journal  op  the.  No.  3,  March  1895, 

Emigrants'  Information  Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  Publications  issued  by  the  viz  • 

Colonies,  Handbooks  for,  8vo.   Wrapper.  ,  , 

No.  1.  Canada,    2,  New  South  Wales.  3,  Victoria.   4.  South  Aaatralia    k  n„-,^   i    ,  ^ 

Australia.   7.  Tasmania.   8.  New  Zealand.   9.  Gape  Colony    10  nS         ^"^^^^^^^"'^  Western 

No.  U.  Professional  Handbook  dealing  with  Profoasiona  in  the  Ooloniea*   12  Blr^;™  M.  eaoh. 

General  Handbook.  "  -ne  uoiomea.    1^  Bmigration  Statutes  and 

No.  13  (viz.,  Nos.  1  to  12  in  cloth).  ^noe  3t?.  mah. 

Consular  Reports,  Samsnary  of.  America,  North  and  South,   December  1894.  p^T^ 

Intending  Emigrants,  Information  for :— Argentine  Renublic  nriop  9^    n^i;e  ^- 

priced,   Maryland,  price  W.    South  African  RepubUc,  Ceylon. 

Board  of  Trade  Jonmal,  of  Tariff  and  Trade  Noticeg  and  Miscellaaeoua  CommAm,vi  r«f 
ou  the  15th  of  each  Month.   Price  &i.  Index  to  Vols.  1  to  14.   jSH^toSTsJa^^^^      "^^  Pric'^^** 

iCewi  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Bulletins  of  MisoellaneouH  Informauon  VoJnmoA..  lan^  o 

Price  3t.  Monthly  parta.  1895.  price  4<l.  xniormaHoa.  Vciume  for  1894.   8to.  Boards. 

Ferns  and  Fern  Allies  cultivated  in  the.   Hand  List  of. 

  Price  6d. 


1.  VI.  95. 
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WHETHER  ANY  ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  SYSTEM  OF  POOR  LAW 
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VOL.  L 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  WITNESSES. 


Pages  1-528  appear  in  Volume  II, ;  pages  529-end  in  Volume  III. 


Name  of  Witness. 


Mr.  Heury  Allen         -       -       -  - 

Mr.  J.  H.  Alien  

Major  Ballantine         -       -       -  - 
Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  m.p.  -       -  - 
Mr.  F.  J.  Beavan  - 
The  liev.  Canon  Blackley    -       -  - 

Mr.  C.  Booth  

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  ...  - 
Mr.  James  Burton  -  -  -  - 
The  Rev.  Canon  Bury  .  -  -  - 
Mr.  James  Callear  -       -  - 

Mr.  J.  J.  Cartlin  -       -       -       -  - 
The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  m.i 
Miss  Clifford  - 

Mr.  J.  Cox  -  

Mr.  F.  Crompton  - 

Mr.  J.  Davies  

Mr.  J.  S.  Davy  -  -  -  -  - 
Mr.  William  Disley  -  -  -  . 
Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond  - 

Mr.  G.  Edwards  

Mr.  R.  Elcock  

Mr.  Thomas  Fatkin  -  -  -  - 
Mr.  S.  Fothergill         -       -       -  - 

Mr.  S.  D.  Fuller  

Mr.  T.  Gage  Gardiner  -       -       -  - 

Mr.  J.  D.  Grout  

Mr.  J.  Harablin  - 

Mr.  R.  P.  Hardy  

The  Rev.  Robert  Hart 

Mr.  R.  Hedley  

Miss  Oelavia  Hill  -  -  -  . 
The  Rev.  Canon  Hinds  Howell 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  m.p.  ... 
Miss  Amy  Hurlston  -  -  -  . 
Mr.  A.  R.  Jephcott  -  -  -  . 
Mr.  W.  E.  KnoUys      -       .       -  - 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ladd  

Mr.  C.  D.  Lang  

Mr.  George  Lansbury  -  -  .  - 
Sir  Henry  Longley,  k.c.b.  -  .  - 
Mr.  A.  McDougall  .... 

Mr.  M.  McNeill  

Mr.  T.  Maekay  

Mr.  Ralph  Manley  .... 
Professor  Marshall  .... 
Major  General  Lord  Methuen,  c.b.,  c.m.g. 

Mr.  W.  Minkley  

Mr.  G.  Nevile  

Mr.  Edwin  Nokes  -  .  .  - 
Sir  Hugh  Owen,  k.c.b.  .  .  - 
Dr.  H.  J.  Paine  -  -  -  .  •  - 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps 
Mr.  Frank  Pickering  -  -  -  - 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitkin  .  -  -  - 
Mr.  S.  B.  Provis,  c.b.  -       -       -  - 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  

Mr.  T.  Ballan  Stead     -       -       .  - 

Mr.  W.  Steele  

Mr.  J.  V.  Stevens        .       .       .  - 

Mr.  W.  Sutton  

Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  - 
Mr.  W.  Vallance         .       -       -  . 
Mr.  T.  H.  Walker        .       .       -  - 
Mr.  Z.  Walker  .       -       .  . 

Mr.  Sidney  Ward  - 

Mr.  R.  Watson  

Mr.  William  Webb  - 

The  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson 
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LIST  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  WITNESSES. 


(a.)  Evidence  contained  in  Volume  II. 


Date  of  Examination. 

Witness. 

Description. 

Questions. 

Page. 

1st  day 

7  Feb.  1893 

Sir  Hugh  Owen,  k.c.b. 

Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

1-286 

1 

2nd  day 

8  Feb.  1893 

Sir  Hugh  Owen,  k.c.b. 

287-566 

22 

3rd  day 

14  Feb.  1893 

Mr  W.  E.  Knollys 

Chief  General  Inspector  and 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

567-941 

42 

ith  day 

15  Feb.  1893 

Mr.  W.  E.  Knollys 
Mr.  Robert  Hkdley 

Inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  Metro- 
polis. 

942-1144 
1145-1339 

63 
75 

5th  day 

21  Feb.  1893 

Mr.  Robert  Hedley 
Mr.  J.  S.  Davy  - 

Inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

1340-1618 
1619-1727 

83 
.  96 

6th  day 

22  Feb.  1893 

Mr.  J.  S.  Davy  - 

1728-1999 

104 

7th  day 

28  Feb.  1893 

Mr.  J.  H.  Allen  - 
Mr.  S.  D.  Fuller 

Guardian  of  the  Parish  of  St. 

Pancras. 
Chairman   of   the    Board  of 

Guardians  of  the  Parish  of 

Paddington. 

2000-2271 
2272-2469 

122 
133 

8th  day 

1  March  1893 

Mr.  William  Vallance 

Cleric  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Whitechapel  Union. 

2470-2767 

144 

9th  day 

7  March  1893 

Mr.  Senior  Fothergill 
Major  R.  F.  Ballantine 

Superintendent  of  the  Out-relief 
Department  of  the  Parish  of 
Birmingham. 

Master  of  the  Crumpsall  Work- 
house, Manchester. 

2768-3042 
3043-3278 

161 
173 

10th  day 

8  March  1893 

Mr.  James  Hambun 
Mr.  Joseph  Cox  - 

Guardian   of    the   Parish  of 

Brighton. 
Guardian    of    the   Parish  of 

Shoreditch. 

3279-3592 
3593-3745 

184 
197 

11th  day 

14  March  1893 

Mr.  Joseph  Cox  - 
Mr.  J.  H.  Allen  - 
Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps 

Mr.  T.  GrAGE  Gardiner 

- 

Guardian  of  the  Oxford  Incor- 
poration ;  Chairman  of  Ox- 
ford Charity  Organisation 
Society. 

Guardian  of  the  St.  Saviour's 
Union ;  Local  Secretary  of 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 

3746-3839 
3840-3856 
3857-4049 

4050-4142 

207 
211 
212 

220 

12th  day 

15  March  1893 

Rev.  Canon  Bury  - 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  the  Brix  worth 
Union. 

4143-4570 

227 

Mr.  Robert  Elcock 

Guardian  of  the  Wimborne 
and  Cranborne  Union. 

4571-4626 

243 

I 3th  day 

21  March  1893 

Mr.  Robert  Elcock 
Mr.  A.  McDouGALL,  Jun. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  City  Coun- 
cillor, Manchester. 

4627-5020 
5021-5116 

247 
263 

14th  day 

22  March  1893 

Mr.  A.  McDouGALL,  Jun. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Paine  - 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bbavan 

Chairman  of  the  Cardiff  Board 

of  Guardians. 
Member  of  Cardiff  Corporation 

5117-5160 
5161-5390 

5391-5527 

269 
271 

286 
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Date  of  Examination. 

Witness. 

Description. 

Questions. 

Page. 

lotli  day 

11    A           1  QQQ 

1 1  /ij^ru  loyo 

IVTo  inr  f-rPTi  Tiorrl  IVTvtpttt'P'v 
C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Uuion  ;  acquainted  with  Poor 
Law  and  FriendJy  Society 

9Q9 

Eev.  J.  Frome  Wilkin- 
son. 

TT    (Jl  IV    111      TT    11  t/SJ-LJ.!  c« 

Guardian  of  the  Newark 
Uuion  ;  Member  of  Friendly 

OOLltJliCD. 

5781-5847 

305 

16th  day 

12  April  1893 

Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkin- 
son. 

5848-6136 

311 

I7tli  day 

18  April  1893 

Miss  Mary  Clifford 

Guardian  of  the  Barton  Regis 
Union,  Bristol. 

6137-6445 

328 

18th  day 

19  April  1893 

Mr.  George  Edwards  - 

General  Secretary  of  the  Nor- 
gamated  Labour  Union. 

6446-6946 

344 

19th  day 

25  April  1893 

IVTr      ^  A  r*I-T  4  T?T  i  <5  A\^ATTn7T? 

Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas 

Labourers'  Union. 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Carnarvon  Union. 

7286-7549 

OOi 

373 

20th  day 

26  April  1893 

Sir    Henry  Longley, 

K.C.B. 

Chief  Commissioner  of 
Charities. 

7550-7900 

381 

21st  day 

2  May  1893 

Rev.      Canon  Hinds 
Howell. 

Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley, 

Chairman   of    the    Board  of 

VjrUctl illallb  Ui   Lllc  01.  X;  dltli  to 

Union,  Norwich. 
Author  of  Old  Age  Pension 
Scheme  ;  Manager  of  Fenny 
Bank. 

7901-8090 
8091-8236 

403 
412 

22nd  day 

3  May  1893 

Sir     Henry  Longley, 

K.C.B. 

Mr.  John  Davies  - 

8237-8347 

423 

Member  of  County  Council, 
Merionethshire. 

8348-8659 

480 

23rd  day 

8  May  1893 

Mr.  G.  C,  T.  Bartley, 

M  P 

Mr.  George  Nevile 
Mr,  Alfred  Minkley  - 

8660-8976 

442 

/ 

: 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Newark 
Union. 

Relieving  Officer  of  the  North- 
ern District  of  the  Newark 
Union. 

.  8977-9129 

/ 

460 

24th  (iftv 

9  Mav    1 89^ 

Mr.  William  Steele 

General  Secretary  of  the 
Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham Miners'  Permanent 
Relief  Fund. 

9130-9472 

466 

25th  day 

15  May  1893 

Mr.  Malcolm  McNeill  - 
Mr.  Thomas  Mackay 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Supervision,  Edinburgh. 

Member  of  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  St.  George's- 
in-the-East  Committee. 

9473-9771 
9772-9855 

484 
499 

26th  day 

16  May  1893 

Mr.  Thomas  Mackay 

9856-10,186 

508 

vii 


(b.)  Evidence  contained  in  Volume  III. 


Date  of  Examination. 

Witness. 

Description. 

Questions. 

Page. 

27th  day 

5  June 

1893 

Professor  Alfred  Mar- 
shall. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Cambridge. 

10,187-10,449 

529 

28th  day 

6  Juue 

1893 

Miss  OcTAviA  Hill 
Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond 

_            _            _  _ 

Labour  Correspondent  to  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  formerly 
Secretary    to    the  London 
Society  of  Compositors  ;  Past 
President  of  the  Hearts  of 
Oak  Benefit  Society. 

10,450-10,708 
10,709-10,831 

550 
567 

29th  day 

12  June 

1893 

Mr.  Charles  Booth 

Member  of  the  Commission 

10,832-11,025 

575 

30th  day 

13  June 

1893 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  - 
\  Mr.  William  Sutton  - 

Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  ] 
Societies. 

Actuary  to  the  Registry  of  / 
Friendly  Societies,  Central 
Office.  ) 

11,026-11,362 

591 

31st  day 

27  June 

1893 

Mr.  Reuben  Watson 
Mr.  E.  P.  Hardy  - 

Associate  of  the   Institute  of 
Actuaries  ;  Actuary  to  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows. 

Fellow   of    the   Institute  of 
Actuaries  ;  Actuary  to  the 
Hearts  of  Oak  Society. 

11,363-11,638 
11,639-11,721 

612 
626 

32iid  day 

28  June 

1893 

Mr.  R.  P.  Hardy  - 
Rev.  Robert  Hart 

Honorary    Secretary    of  the 
Dunmow  Friendly  Society. 

11,722-11,949 
11,950  12,169 

636 
648 

33rd  day 

4  July 

1893 

Right  Hon.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, M.P. 

Member  of  the  Commission  - 

12,170-12,353 

657 

O  it  til  *-1«jY 

o  o  uiy 

Mr.  T.  Ballan  Stead  - 

Permanent  Secretary    to  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 

12,354-12,565 

677 

35th  day 

11  July 

1893 

BERLAIN,  M.P. 

I  9  f^fifi    1  0  Tfil 
l.^,ODD— 1  OI 

oyo 

36th  day 

12  July 

1693 

Rev.  Canon  Blackley  - 

Author  of  Scheme  of  Compul- 
sory Old  Age  Insurance. 

12,768-13,114 

704 

37th  day 

18  July 

1893 

Mr.  J.  D.  Grout  - 

\\  irp-WfU'KOr  •   rp^idpnt  in  T^ji- 
rish  of  Shoreditch. 

1     1  1         ^  37fi 

1  O  L 

38th  day 

19  July 

1893| 

! 

Mr.  J.  J.  Cardin  - 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Lang  - 

Receiver      and     Accountant  i 
General  of  the  General  Post 
Office.  \ 

Controller  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  Department.  J 

i  tttt 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  m.p. 

Member  of  the  Commission 

13,623-13,696 

755 

39th  day 

13  Feb. 

1894 

Mr.  George  Lansbury  - 

Veneer-cutter  ;  Guardian  of  the 
Poplar  Union. 

13,697-14,053 

760 

40th  day 

14  Feb. 

1894 

Mr.  Thomas  Pitkin 

Labourer  ;  resident  in  Winslow 
Union,  Bucks. 

14,054-14,343 

777 

Mr.  John  F.  Ladd 

Auditor  to   the  London  and 
Counties  Labour  League  ;  is 
a  Wood-dealer. 

14,344-14,502 

786 

41st  day 

20  Feb. 

1894 

Mr.  A.  R.  Jephcott 

Working  Engineer  ;  a  Member 
of  Birmingham  School  Board, 
Trades  Council,  &c.  ;  and  of 
Unity  of  Oddfellows. 

14,503-14,866 

792: 

a  4 
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41st  day 

20  Feb.  1894 

Mr.  James  Callear 

Shingler  ;   a  Member  of  the 
South  Staffordshije  Iron  and 
Steel  Wages  Board  ;  and  of 
the  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Worker!?. 

14,867-14,963 

812 

42iid  day 

21  Feb.  1894 

Mr.  Edwin  Nokks 

Mr.  William  Webb 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  - 

Working  Gardener,  Lickey  End, 

Bromsgrove. 
Market  Gardener,  Bromsgrove 
Parish  Roadman,  Hamptou-in- 

Arden,  Meriden  Union. 

14,964-15,187 

15,188-15,316 
15,317-15,394 

818 

826 
832 

43rd  day 

27  Feb.  1894 

Mr.  T.  H.  Walker 
Mr.  Sidney  Ward 

Formerly  a  Hat  Manufacturer  ; 
lately  an  Inmate  of  Wands- 
worth Union  Workhouse. 

Secretary  to  Brixworth  Out- 
door Relief  Association. 

15,395-15,580 
15,581-16,019 

835 
841 

44th  day 

28  Feb.  1894 

Mr.  James  Burton 

Mr.  Frank  Pickering  - 
Mr.  Ralph  Manley 

Colliery  Check  -  weigher  ;  a 
Guardian  of  the  Ashby 
Union  ;  and  Secretary  of  a 
Friendly  Society. 

Miner  ;  resident  at  Huggles- 
cote,  Ashby. 

Ship's  Cabin-fitter  ;  Member  of 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 

16,020-16,413 

16,414-16,447 
16,448-16,541 

857 

872 
874 

45th  day 

6  March  1894 

Mr.  Henry  Allen 
Miss  Amy  Hurlston 

Carpenter  ;  Member  of  the 
Birmingham  City  Council ; 
President  of  a  Sick  Society, 
and  Secretary  of  a  Trade 
Society. 

Is  acquainted  with  Conditions 
of  Women's  Trades  in  Coven- 
try and  other  Midland  Dis- 
tricts. 

16,542-16,796 
16,797-17,008 

878 
890 

46th  day 

7  March  1894 

Mr.  William  Disley 
Mr.  J.  V.  Stevens 

Labourer,  Forden  Union,  Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

Tin-plate  Worker,  Birming- 
ham ;  a  Forester ;  Member  of 
Tin-plate  Workers'  Society. 

17,009-17,218 
17,219-17,459  , 

900 
908 

47th  day 

13  March  1894 

Mr.  S.  B.  Provis,  c.b.  - 
Mr.  F.  Crompton  - 

Legal  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

Working  Engineer,  Birkenhead : 
Local  Secretary  for  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers. 

17,460-17,534 
17,535-17,887 

919 
923 

48th  day 

14  March  1894 

Mr.  Thomas  Fatkin 

Manager  and  Actuary  of  the 
Leeds    Permanent  Benefit 
Building  Society. 

17,888-18,134 

939 

TAKEN  BEFORE 


THE   ROYAL  COMMISSION 


ON 


THE  AGED  POOR. 


FIRST  DAY. 


Tuesday,  7th  February  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  the  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 

M.P. 

Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  m.p. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
•  ■  Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  RouNDELL,  m.p. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  .Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 

Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 

Mr.     J.  Stock  all. 


Sir  Hu&h  Owen,  k.c.b.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  called  in ; 

and  Examined, 


Chairman. 

\.  Sil'  Hugh  Owen,  you  are  the  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Yes.     [  have  held  that  office  during  the  past 
10  years,  and  prior  to  that  was  for  some  time  one 
uf  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Board. 

2.  But  your  employment  has  always  been 
limited  to  the  Board  in  London  ;  you  have 
never  performed,  I  thinly,  the  duties  of  in- 
spector through  the  country?  — No,  I  have  not; 
1  have  always  been  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  central  department. 

3.  And  you  wish  to  limit  your  evidence  especi- 
ally to  that  portion  with  which  you  are  familiar 
and  personally  acquainted? — I  think  there 
would  be  an  adviintage  in  that  arrangement.  So 
far  as  I  might  refer  to  the  practice  in  different 

75320. 


Chairman — continued. 

workhouses  I  should  be  relying  upon  statements 
which  have  been  made  to  me  by  the  Board's  in- 
spectors, and  as  it  is  ])roposed  that  three  of  the 
inspectors,  including  the  Board's  chief  inspector, 
should  attend  here  as  witnesses,  and  one  of  .their 
chief  duties  has  been  the  visitation  of  work- 
houses, they  are  in  a  very  much  better  position 
than  I  am  to  speak  as  to  what  is  the  actual  practice 
in  carryiu'i'  out  the  law  in  the  different  unions. 

4.  The  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  for  the  Poor  Law  of  England  ? — That 
is  so  ;  the  total  number  of  boards  of  guardians 
is  648. 

5.  In  England  and  Wales? — In  England  and 
Wales. 

A 
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Chairman — continued. 

6.  Would  you  he  good  enough  to  state  briefly 
the  constitution  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  and 
on  whom  the  administration  of  I'elief  devolves  ? 
— In  the  country  generally  the  boards  of 
guardians  consist  of  elected  and  ex-officio 
guardians  ;  each  parish,  unless  the  parish  is  very 
small  and  is  united  with  another  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  guardian,  returns  one  or  more 
guardians.  The  guardians  are  elected  by  the 
owners  and  ratepayers  of  the  different  parishes 
in  the  union.  Then  there  are  the  ex-officio 
guardians ;  they  consist  of  the  magistrates 
residing  in  some  parish  in  the  union,  and  acting  as 
magistrates  in  the  county,  or  riding,  or  other 
division,  which  includes  the  parish.  As  regards 
London,  there  are  some  exceptional  provisions. 
It  was  considered,  when  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
Act  of  1867  was  passed,  that,  as  in  several  of  the 
London  unions  there  were  scarcely  any  resilient 
magistrates,  it  was  desirable  to  give  power  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  nominate  a  certain 
number  of  persons  as  guardians,  but  the  nomi- 
nated guardians  are  not,  with  the  ex-officio 
guardians,  to  make  up  more  than  one-third  of  the 
board.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  exer- 
cised this  power  in  the  case  of  several  unions. 

7.  Each  union  has  its  separate  workhouse 
establishment  ? — That  is  so  as  an  ordinary  rule. 

8.  The  unions  in  the  metropolis  go  further 
than  that,  and  have  separate  establishments  for 
different  classes  of  poor?  —  Yes,  under  the 
Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867  special  pro- 
vision has  been  made  as  regards  separate  classes 
of  poor.  Formerly  in  the  same  workhouse  there 
would  be  found  the  sick,  the  imbeciles,  the 
children,  the  able-bodied,'as  well  as  the  not  able- 
bodied,  and  very  often  the  only  accommodation 
for  infectious  cases  was  in  the  infectious  ward  on 
the  workhouse  premises.  The  result  of  that 
Act  has  been  that  separate  establishments  have, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  been  provided  for  different 
classes  of  poor.  For  instance,  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  Board,  have  provided  separate  hospitals 
for  cases  of  dangerous  infectious  diseases,  and 
under  no  circumstances  are  these  cases  admitted 
into  the  v\orkl)ouses.  They  have  also  provided 
asylums  for  imbeciles,  persons  of  weak  mind 
whose  condition  is  not  such  as  to  require  that 
they  should  be  removed  to  a  county  asylum,  and 
who,  under  previous  arrangements,  would  have 
been  retained  in  the  workhouses.  The  children 
are  all  in  schools  entirely  separate  from  the  work- 
house. The  schools  either  belong  to  particular 
unions,  or  to  two  or  more  unions  combined  in 
school  districts.  As  regards  the  sick,  almost 
without  an  exception,  every  union  has  its  separate 
infirmary,  an  entirely  distinct  building  from  the 
ordinary  workhouse,  and  one  workhouse  has  been 
specially  set  apart  for  the  most  troublesome 
class  of  able-bodied  men.  Therefore,  as  regards 
London,  there  has  been  a  considerable  classifica- 
tion which  the  fact  of  so  large  a  population  being 
massed  in  so  small  an  area  has  permitted. 

9.  Outside  London  the  case  is  different;  did 
you  refer  to  that? — I  was  referring  only  to  the 
metropolis ;  outside  London,  in  rural  districts 
usually  there  is  only  one  workhouse,  but  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  provincial  towns  of  any  size 
there  are  separate  establishments,  the  provision 
for  the  sick  being  in  a  building  distinct  from  the 


Chairman — continued. 

workhouse,  although  perhaps  on  the  workhouse 
premises. 

10.  But  there  is  not  the  same  division  as 
there  is  in  London  between  the  infectious  sick, 
and  the  ordinary  sick  ? — There  is  this  difference  ; 
in  London  the  provision  for  infectious  cases 
devolves  upon  a  Poor  Law  authority — the  Metro- 
politan Asylum  Board.  Outside  London  the 
sanitary  authorities  ordinarily  undertake  the  pro- 
vision of  hospital  accommodation  for  this  class 
of  sick,  but  where  that  accommodation  is  not 
provided  by  the  sanitary  authority  the  guardians 
have  to  provide  for  destitute  persons  suffering 
from  infectious  diseases,  although  often  the  only 
accommodation  available  is  in  the  infectious  wards 
on  the  workhouse  premises. 

1 1.  Quite  so.  As  to  imbeciles,  what  becomes 
of  those  whose  cases  are  not  sufficiently  decided 
to  send  them  to  the  county  asylum  ? — They  are 
retained  in  the  workhouse  ;  there  is  no  other 
provision. 

12.  And  consort  on  ordinary  terms  with  the 
other  paupers? — No,  not  necessarily.  Under 
the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890,  subject  to  certain  ex- 
ceptional provisions,  there  is  a  prohibition  upon 
retaining  in  the  workhouse  a  person  who  is  insane 
unless  the  medical  officer  certifies  that  he  can 
properly  be  retained  in  the  workhouse.  He 
is  also  to  certify  whether  the  patient  can 
properly  be  allowed  (having  regard  to  the 
convenience  of  the  person  himself  and  that  of 
others),  to  associate  with  the  inmates  who  are 
sane.  If  he  considers  it  necessary  that  the 
patient  should  be  kept  with  the  insane,  he 
certifies  to  that  effect.  An  order  of  a  magis 
trate  has  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  deten 
tion  of  a  person  as  a  lunatic  in  a  workhouse, 
and  that  order  is  made  upon  the  certificate  ot  the 
medical  officer  of  the  workhouse,  and  also  upon 
the  evidence  of  an  independent  medical  man,  a 
medical  man  who  is  not  an  officer  of  the  guar- 
dians. 

13.  As  to  schools  ;  is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the 
provincial  as  well  as  London  unions  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen  are  at 
school? — The  children  usually  obtain  employ- 
ment about  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

14.  The  others  are  at  school  ? — At  school,  and 
in  some  cases  in  a  separate  establishment,  an 
establishment  entirely  distinct  from  the  work- 
house, and  at  a  distance  from  the  workhouse. 

15.  That  is  the  case  with  regard  to  many  of 
the  most  populous  unions  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  is  it  not  ? — In  a  considerable  number 
the  guardians  have  made  separate  provision  of 
this  character  for  the  children. 

16.  I  only  wish,  as  you  are  giving  a  complete 
picture,  that  we  should,  without  dwelling  too 
much  upon  detail,  draw  the  distinction  which 
exists  between  the  town  and  country  ?  —  As 
regards  workhouses  which  are  found  to  be 
insufficient,  and  where  additions  must  be  made, 
the  practice  of  the  Board  has  been  to  press  that 
the  additional  accommodation  should  be  provided 
by  the  erection  of  a  separate  building  for  a 
separate  class,  and  the  two  classes  for  which 
separate  provision  is  most  frequently  made  are 
the  children  and  the  sick. 

17.  As  regards  the  number  of  poor  in 
receipt  of  relief,  would  you  be  good  enough  to 
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give  the  number  of  in-door  and  out-door  poor 
respectively,  according  to  the  returns  made  to 
the  Local  Government  Board ;  you  will  tell  us 
whether  you  limit  it  to  London,  in  the  first 
instance? — The  figures  that  I  propose  to  give 
apply  to  the  country  generally,  to  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales. 

18.  Are  these  returns  that  have  already  been 
published,  or  are  they  returns  that  you  have 
lately  received  ?  —  The  returns  that  I  propose 
to  refer  to  are  returns  that  have  been  presented 
to  Parliament  w  ith  the  exception  of  one,  which 
is  of  considerable  importance  as  it  gives  in- 
formation as  to  the  total  number  of  persons  above 
the  age  of  65  who,  in  the  year  ended  Lady  Day 
last,  were  in  receipt  either  of  in-door  or  out-door 
relief  from  the  guardians, 

19.  And  you  propose  to  make  use  of  the  in- 
formation, although  it  has  not  yet  been  published  ? 
—Yes. 

20.  Then  would  you  give  the  number,  if  you 
please,  of  the  in-door  and  out-door  paupers  re- 
spectively all  over  the  country  ? — The  several 
boards  of  guardians  make  returns  to  the  Board  as 
to  the  number  of  paupers  of  all  classes  who  are 
relieved  on  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of 
July  in  each  year.  The  last  return  that  has 
been  published  relates  to  the  1st  of  July  of  last 
year  [78— (B.  L)  Session  1892.]  The  return 
for  the  1st  of  January  last  is  not  yet  complete, 
so  that  the  numbers  that  I  propose  to  give  are 
those  relating  to  the  1st  of  July  last.  On  that 
day  the  total  number  of  in-door  poor  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  178,000,  the  number  of 
out-door  poor  555,000,  the  total  number  being 
733,000.  The  in-door  poor  were  in  the  proportion 
of  6  to  every  1,000  of  the  population. 

21.  The  out-door? — The  proportion  of  out- 
door poor  was  19  to  every  1,000  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  total  number  of  in-door  and  out-door 
poor  was  in  the  proportion  of  25  to  1,000.  In 
other  words,  one  in  every  40  of  the  population 
was  in  receipt  of  relief. 

22.  On  that  particular  day  ? — On  that  parti- 
cular day. 

23.  Do  the  results  vary  according  as  the 
numbers  are  given  on  the  1st  of  July,  or  the  1st 
of  January  ? — Yes,  the  numbers  vary  to  some 
extent.  On  the  1st  of  January  1892  the  total 
number  was  761,000  against  733,000  on  the  1st 
of  July. 

24.  Can  you  compare  these  numbers  with 
those  of  earlier  years  ? — Yes,  but  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  convenient  that  I  should  first  refer  to 
what  is  usually  termed  the  n)ean  pauperism.  The 
practice  of  the  Department  is  to  take  the  total 
number  of  paupers  on  the  1st  of  January  and  the 
1st  of  July,  add  them  together  and  then  take  the 
half  as  the  mean  pauperism  of  the  year. 

25.  1  have  seen  that  practice  impugned  as  not 
giving  the  most  complete  picture  of  the  state  of 
pauperism  in  the  country  ;    that   other  dates 

?  


would  have  been  better  for  that  purpose 
Those  two  dates  have  been  taken,  I  think,  since 
1849,  and  if  there  were  no  other  objection  to  a 
chan<ie  of  the  days  it  would  be  very  undesirable 
to  alter  the  dates  in  consequence  of  throwing  out 
the  means  of  comparison  with  previous  years. 
The  Ist  of  January  and  1st  of  July  have  been 
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regarded  as  dates  that  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
representing  the  winter  and  the  summer  months. 

26.  Then  will  you  pursue  the  statement  of 
figures  that  you  propose  to  lay  before  us? — In 
the  return  for  the  1st  of  July,  the  poor  in  receipt 
of  relief  are  to  a  certain  extent  classified.  Taking 
the  in-door  poor,  the  number  of  not  able-bodied 
adult  males  and  female<  amounted  together  to 
81,237,  and  the  children  numbered  48,000. 

27.  What  do  you  include  under  the  word 
children,  what  is  the  age?  —  Under  16.  And 
as  regards  the  able-bodied,  the  total  number  wa* 
25,652.  With  respect  to  the  expression  able- 
bodied,  it  is  right  to  say  that  if  a  person  is 
ordinarily  able-bodied,  although  he  may  come  into 
the  workhouse  suflTering  from  some  temporary  in- 
firmity, he  would  be  classed  as  able-bodied,  so 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  workhouse  who 
are  actually  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  is  often 
small  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of 
persons  returned  as  able-bodied. 

28.  You  are  not  giving  those  in  the  work- 
houses only  ? — I  am  referring  to  those  in  the 
workhouse  only. 

29.  All  the  able-bodied  are  sent  to  the  work- 
house, are  they  not  ;  are  there  any  able-bodied 
relieved  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  a  large 
nimiber  of  persons  returned  as  able-bodied  receive 
out-door  relief. 

30.  What  are  you  giving  now,  the  details  of 
both  ? — I  am  giving  the  classification  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  workhouses  and  the  other  establish- 
ments in  which  the  poor  are  maintained.  Of  the 
children,  5,391  were  the  illegitimate  children  of 
inmates  of  the  workhouses,  and  32,000  were 
orphans  or  other  children  relieved  without  their 
parents.  Then  coming  to  the  out-door  poor,  there 
were  in  round  members  13,500  adult  able-bodied 
males,  and  53,500  adult  able-bodied  females, 
making  a  total  of  67,000.  What  I  have  said  as 
regards  persons  in  the  woi'khouse  who  are  returned 
as  able-bodied  ap[)lies  also  to  the  out-door  poor. 
A  man  for  the  ])urpose  of  the  return  may  be 
deemed  able-bodied,  although  as  a  matter  of 
fact  at  the  time  he  is  in  receipt  of  the  relief  he 
ma,y  be  too  ill  to  work.  A  man  is  classed 
according  to  what  he  ordinarily  is,  not  what  he 
is  at  the  particular  time  that  the  relief  is  given. 
I  can  give  the  details  of  the  classification  of 
the  adult  males  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  who 
are  returned  as  able-bodied  ;  90  were  relieved 
on  account  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity ; 
7,200  on  account  of  their  own  sickness,  accident, 
or  infirmity,  3,300  on  account  of  sickness,  accident 
or  infirmity  of  some  member  of  the  family,  or  of 
a  funeral ;  and  2,800  on  account  of  want  of  work 
or  other  causes.  The  number  relieved  on  accovmt 
of  want  of  work  was  therefore  but  small. 

31.  Js  there  any  limit  of  age  applicable  to  the 
able-bodied  ? — No  ;  but  the  guardians  ordinarily 
adopt  60  years  as  the  dividing  line.  As  to  the 
adult  female  paupers  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief 
who  were  returned  as  able-bodied,  10,700  were  the 
wives  ot  able-bodied  men  who  were  relieved; 
36,800  were  widows,  2,300  single  women  with- 
out children,  287  mothers  of  illegitimate  children, 
743  wives  relieved  on  account  of  husbands  being 
in  gaol,  157  wives  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines, 
and  2,700  wives  of  other  males  who  were  not 
living  in  the  union.    As  regards  the  number 
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Chairman — continued, 
ot  children  receiving  out-door  relief,  there  were 
176,500,  and  of  these,  108,000  were  children 
dependent  on  widows.  There  were  also  308 
vagrants  and  60,000  insane  relieved  out  of  the 
workhouse,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  insane 
were  in  lunatic  asylums  or  licensed  houses. 

32.  Have  you  given  that  portion  of  the  statis- 
tics you  desired  to  give? — I  have  given  now, 
generally,  the  results  shown  by  the  returns  of 
the  number  of  paupers  on  the  1st  of  July  1892. 
There  are  other  returns  which  give  the  mean 
number,  taking,  as  I  have  ali'eady  said,  the  num 
bers  on  the  1st  January  and  the  1st  of  July,  and 
taking  the  half  of  the  total  as  the  mean  number. 
I  have  the  particulars  as  to  the  mean  number  of 
paupers  for  the  parochial  year  ending  1892,  and 
I  can  also  make  some  compai'isons  between  the 
number  in  that  year  and  in  earlier  years  showing 
to  what  extent  there  has  been  an  increase  or  de- 
crease, and  also  showing  what  the  number  of 
paupers  at  the  present  time  would  be  if  the  pro- 
portion to  population  which  existed   some  40 
years  ago  and  20  years  ago  existed  now.  The 
Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  year  1891-92,  pages  378-381, 
gives  a  statement  of  the  mean  number  of  paupers 
for  a  series  of  years. 

33.  Do  you  think  that  had  better  form  part  of 
your  evidence  or  be  put  in  as  a  paper  supple- 
mentary to  your  evidence  ;  it  depends  very  much 
upon'the  length?— It  is  not  very  long. 

34.  Then  1  think  we  had  better  have  it  ? — 
The  mean  number  of  in-door  and  out-door  poor 
for  the  parochial  year  1892  was:  indoor,  186,0(;0; 
out-door,  5o8,000,  and  the  total,  744,000.  Taking 
the  mean  number  for  1849,  the  in-door  paupers 
numbered  133,000;  in  1892  the  number  was 
186,000,  being  an  increase  of  53,000  since  1849  ; 
but  although  there  is  this  considerable  increase 
in  numbers,  the  i-atio  of  the  in-door  paupers  to 
the  estimated  population  was  7*7  per  thousand 
in  1849,  and  6-4  in  1892,  so  that  there  was  actually 
a  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  in-door  paupers  to 
the  population.  Then,  taking  out-door  paupers, 
the  mean  number  in  1849  was  955,000;  and 
in  1892,  558,000,  being  a  decrease  of  397,000. 

35.  Are  you  going  to  give  the  ratio  to  popu- 
lation?— Yes  ;  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  out- 
door paupers  to  the  estimated  population  was,  in 
1849,  55  per  1,000,  and  in  1892,  19  per  1,000,  or 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  proportion  in 
1849.  Taking  the  totals  of  in-door  and  out-door 
paupers,  there  was,  between  1849  and  1892,  a 
reduction  of  344,000,  and  the  ratio  per  1,000  of 
the  estimated  population  was  reduced  from  62-7 
to  25'6.  If  the  number  of  in-door  paupers  had 
borne  the  same  proportion  to  the  population  in 
1892  as  it  bore  in  1849,  the  number  of  in-door 
paupers  in  1892  would  have  been  224,000  instead 
of  186,000,  a  difference  of  38,000.  As  regards 
out-door  paupers  on  the  same  basis,  the  number 
in  1892  would  have  been  1,598,000,  whilst  the 
actual  number  was  558,000,  a  difference  of 
1,040,000, 

36  May  I  ask  why  you  selected  the  year 
1849? — 1  took  it  because  it  was  the  first  year 
for  which  the  details  are  given  ;  I  have  also  a 
similar  statement  for  1872,  showing  what  the 
difference  has  been  during  the  last  20  years. 


Chairman — continued. 

37.  In  1849  the  new  Po(^r  Law  had  been  in 
opei'ation  15  years? — From  1836. 

38  From  1836,  was  it?— I  should  have  said 
from  1834. 

39,  Fifteen   years  ?—  Yes.      Comparing  the 
figures  of  1872  and  1892,  with  the  view  of  seeing 
what  alteration  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
20  years,  the  number  of  in-door  poor  has  increased 
by  37,407,  and  the  out-Joor  poor  has  decreased 
from  828,000  to  558,000,  a  difference  of  270,000, 
As  to  the  ratio  of  in-door  pauperism  to  popula- 
tion, notwiths'-anding  the  large  decrease  in  out- 
door relief  during  the  period  referred  to,  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  in-door  poor  to  the  population  ;  in  fact,  there 
is  a  slight  decrease.    In  1872  the  ratio  was  6*6 
per  thousand,  and  in   1892,  6'4.    Taking  the 
total  of  in-door  and  out-door  poor  :   whilst  in 
18  72,  43  persons  in  every  thousand  were  in  receipt 
of  relief,  in  1892  the  proportion  was  less  than 
26.    If  the  pauperism  of  1892  had  borne  the 
same  proportion  to  population  as  in  1872,  the 
number  of  in-door  poor  would  have  been  greater 
in  1892  by  5,800  persons,  and  the  number  of  out- 
door poor  would  have  been  greater  by  497,000,  so 
that  comparing  these  two  periods,  the  number  of 
paupers  in  1892  would  have  been  502,800  in 
excess  of  what  the  number  actually  "as  if  the 
pi'oportion  of  paupers  to  population  which  existed 
in  1872  had  existed  in  1892. 

40.  Apart  from  exceptional  years,  has  this 
decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers  been  steady 
and  gradual  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  very  steady,  steady 
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consequence  of  improved  or  altered  Poor  Law  sudden 
administration,  was  marked  by  any  great  changes?  change  c 
— No  ;  of  course  there  have  been  particular 
periods  when  there  has  been  an  exceptional  rate 
of  pauperism,  as  in  1863,  when  pauperism  in- 
creased very  largely  in  particular  districts  in 
consequence  of  the  cotton  famine,  and  there  have 
been  some  severe  winters  when  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  pauperism. 

4:2.  That  I  understand;  but  there  has  been  no 
change  in  administration  which  has  greatly 
affected  this  reduction  of  numbers.  It  has  gone 
on  on  the  whole,  except  in  severe  cases,  very 
steadily  ? — Very  steadily  ;  there  has  been  no 
alteration  of  the  law,  and  the  law  has  been 
administered  by  the  same  bodies. 

43.  Now  as  regards  expenditure,  would  you 
be  good  enough  to  state  the  amount  expen- 
ded on  maintenance  and  on  out-door  relief  during 
the  last  year  ?— Djring  the  year  ended  Ladyday 
1891  the  expenditure  on  in-maintenance  was 
1,951,000/.,  on  out-relief,  2,400,000/.,  the  total 
being  4,351,575/,  (iVe  Return  No,  269  ;  Session 
1892.;  In  the  Poor  Rate  Returns  annually 
presented  to  Parliament  the  expenditure  in  in- 
maintenance  and  out-relief  in  each  year  since 
1857  is  given.  {See  Return  269  ;  Session  1892, 
page  XV.) 

44.  Can  you  give  special  information  as  to  any 
particular  years  which  would  enable  us  to  com- 
pare the  progress  ? —  I  have  the  returns  for  1 891 
with  those  for  1861,  30  years  previously. The  cost 
of  in-maintenance  in  1891  as  compared  with  1861 
showed  an  increase  of  917,000/. ;  on  out-relief 
there  was  a  decrease  of  612,000/.    There  was  an 
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actual  increase  on  in-door  and  out-door  relief 
together  to  the  extent  of  305,000/. 

45.  Have  you  given  the  total  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  relief  of  the  })oor  including 
in-inaintenance  and  out  relief  ? — No,  the  items 
that  I  have  given  are  the  items  of  in-maintenance 
and  out-relief  only.  There  are  other  expenses. 
One  very  heavy  item  is  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  lunatics  in  asylums,  another  is  the 
cost  of  workhouse  buildings,  the  repayments  of 
principal  and  the  payments  of  interest  on  loans, 
and  then  there  are  the  salaries  and  rations  of 
the  officers  and  a  number  of  general  expenses 
which  are  included  under  the  term  of  "  other 
expenses  connected  with  relief."  The  total  ex- 
penditure in  1891  on  Poor  Law  relief  was 
8,643,000/.,  in  1861  it  was  5,779,000/.,  the  increase 
in  1891  over  1861  being  2,864,000/. 

46.  That  largo  increase  out  of  proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  the  paupers  must,  I  suppose, 
be  due  to  the  better  accommodation  provided  to 
the  lunatics,  to  the  sick,  to  the  children 
at  schools,  to  the  ])aupers  generally  ? —  Taking 
first  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  lunatics 
in  asylums,  an  expenditure  with  which  the 
guardians  really  have  nothing  to  do,  the  asylums, 
being  under  the  management  of  another  authority 
there  has  been  a  very  large  inci'ease.  In  1861, 
the  earlier  year  which  I  took  for  comparison, 
the  cost  was  444,000/.  ;  in  1891  it  was  1,284,000/. 
The  increase  in  the  cost  of  lunatics  in  asylums 
between  1861  and  1891  was  therefore  840,000/. 
Then  as  regards  the  payments  of  principal  of 
workbouse  and  other  loans,  and  interest,  the  ex- 
penditure, which  in  1861  was  188,000/.,  in  1891 
was  620,000/.,  an  increase  of  432,000/.  Taking 
those  two  items  alone  in  the  total  expenditure 
connected  with  relief  you  have  an  increase  of 
1,272,000/.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the 
expenses  in  respect  of  in-maintenance  have  been 
increased  by  the  disposition  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  to  deal  more  liberally  with  the  in- 
mates of  the  Avorkhouses.  There  has  also  been 
a  considerable  increase  by  reason  of  the  larger 
expenditure  on  the  patients  in  the  sepai'ate 
infirmaries.  I  should  also  say  that  the  expen- 
diture under  the  head  of  "  in-maintenance"  in- 
cludes not  only  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  persons  in  tlie  workhouses,  but  also  of  a 
considerable  number  of  children,  and  of  some 
adults  who  are  sent  to  separate  institutions. 
There  are,  for  instance,  certified  schools,  institu- 
tions for  girls  who  get  training  in  household  work 
prior  to  going  into  situations,  schools  for  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  and  other  classes  of  children. 
The  number  of  children  so  sent  out  has  latterly 
considerably  increased.  Then  as  regards  the  two 
other  items  of  "  salaries  and  rations  "  of  officers 
and  "  other  expenses,"  there  has  also  been  a 
very  considerable  increase.  With  respect  to 
salaries,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  setting-up 
of  these  large  infirmaries  has  involved  the  em- 
ployment of  a  large  staff,  which,  under  the  old 
arrangements,  the  guardians  knew  nothing  of. 

47.  The  present  nurses  are  trained  nurses. 
The  old  nurses  used  to  be  pauper  women? — To 
a  very  considerable  extent.  I  believe,  when 
Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy's  Act  was  passed,  that  in 
all  the  workhouses  in  London  there  were  not 
three  night  nurses.     Now  in  every  one  of  the 
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infirmaries  there  is  a  staff  constantly  on  duty  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 

48.  Would  you  give  the  rate  per  £.  on 
the  rateable  value,  of  the  expenditure  in  connex- 
ion with  relief  in  the  years  referred  to  ? — The 
comparison  that  I  have  just  made  was  between 
1861  and  1891  ;  but  we  have  no  returns  as  to  the 
annual  value  of  property  in  1561.  We  have 
returns  for  1856,  and  if  we  make  a  comparison 
between  1856  and  1891  I  find  that  the  expenditure 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1856  was  equal  to 
a  rate  in  the  £.  on  rateable  vnlue  of  Is.  8c?.  In 

1891  it  was  Is.  \  ld.,  a  reduction  of  6\d.  in  the  £. 

49.  The  facts  you  have  given  us  relate  to 
pauperism  generally.  Do  the  returns  to  which 
you  have  referred  afford  the  means  of  giving  the 
like  particulars  as  regards  the  special  classes  of 
poor  to  which  this  enquiry  refers  —the  aged 
poor  ? — No.  Those  returns  have  referred  to  the 
numbers  relieved  on  particular  days  without 
classification  as  regards  age,  except  so  far  as 
the  children  may  be  mentioned. 

50.  Can  you  give  the  total  number  of  persons 
over  65  years  of  age  who,  on  the  first  of  January 
1892,  were  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  guardians  ? 
— That  information  is  given  in  returns  wiiicli 
have  been  quite  recently  obtained,  and  which  I 
referred  to  as  not  yet  published.  The  return  is 
for  all  practical  j^urposes  complete,  but  has  not  vet 
been  finally  revised.  According  to  that  return  the 
number  of  persons  65  years  of  age — I  am  exclud- 
ing those  in  lunatic  asylums — who  were  receiviiig 
relief  from  the  guardinns  on  the  1st  January  1892 
was  males  97,000,  and  females  171,000,  making  a 
total  of  268,000  persons  above  tlie  age  of  65  who 
were  in  receipt  of  relief  There  has  been  great 
difficulty  in  the  preparation  of  the  return,  because 
it  has  involved  a  very  careful  comparison  of  the 
names  of  all  the  persons  who  have  been  re- 
lieved during  the  course  of  the  year,  whether  as 
in-door  or  out-door  poor ;  but  the  returns  I  believe 
have  been  prepared  with  much  care.  The  return 
also  shows  the  total  number  of  persons  above  65 
who,  not  on  any  particular  days,  but  who  actually 
during  the  year  ended  Lady  Day  1892,  were  in 
receipt  of  relief  from  the  guardians  at  some  period 
or  otlier  during  the  year.  The  total  number  who 
were  relieved  by  the  guardians  at  any  time  during 
the  year  was  401,000. 

51.  Does  that  include  those  in  as  well  as  out 
of  the  workhouses  ?— Yes,  the  total  number.  An 
addition  of  about  50  jier  cent.  tD  the  number 
actually  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  1st  of  January 

1892  represents  the  number  of  persons  who  were 
not  in  receipt  of  relief  on  that  day,  but  who  were 
in  receipt  of  relief  on  other  days  in  the  same 
year. 

52.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  persons 
above  65  who  were  relieved  in  the  workhouses, 
giving  the  number  of  males  and  females  respec- 
tively ? — The  number  of  males  relieved  in  the 
workhouses  was  68,000,  females  46,000,  total 
114,000.  The  number  who  received  outdoor 
relief  was  males  95,000,  females  192,000,  making 
a  total  of  287,000.  I  should  mention  as  regards 
the  last  number — the  number  of  those  in  receipt 
of  out-door  relief — there  were  25,000  where 
medical  relief  only  was  given ;  that  is  to  say. 
25,000  out  of  the  287,000. 

53.  Can  you  give  the  total  population  of 
England   and  Wales  above  65  years  of  age 
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according  to  the  census  of"  1891  ? — Yes.  The 
number  was  1,372,000. 

54.  And  the  number  per  thousand  of  males 
and  females  above  65  who  were  relieved  in  or 
out  of  the  workhouses  ? — Yes ;  excluding  the 
25,000  that  I  mentioned  as  receiving  medical 
relief  only,  in  every  thousand  of  the  male 
population  above  65  there  were  relieved  during 
the  year  251  males,  and  in  every  thousand  of  the 
female  population  292. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

55.  Out  of  every  thousand  ? — In  every  thou- 
sand. 

Chairman. 

56.  What  percentage  is  that,  taking  the  two 
together? — 274  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  during 
this  particular  year  out  of  every  thousand  of  the 
po)  ulation. 

57.  Do  you  find  any  material  difference  in 
the  proportion  of  the  aged  poor  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  different  counties  ? — The  difference  is 
very  marked.  1  can  give  the  proportion  in  the 
ten  counties  where  the  proportion  was  the  largest, 
and  also  the  ten  where  the  proportion  was  the 
lowest.  I  should  say  the  counties  are  not  geo- 
graphical counties,  but  Union  counties,  as  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  Union  counties  that  we  get 
our  returns.  In  the  county  of  Hertford,  which 
heads  the  list — f  am  excluding  those  who  received 
medical  relief  only — there  were  364*H  out  of 
every  thousand  ;  in  London  353'3  ;  Monmouth 
344-8 ;  Stafford  333'2 ;  Wilts  328-6  ;  Oxford 
325-4;  Dorset  323*8;  Somerset  322-6;  North 
Wales  321-0,  and  Norfolk  31 7  3. 

58.  Those  are  the  worst  cases? — Then,  taking 
the  lowest  counties,  whereas  in  Hertford  the 
proportion  was  364*6 ;  in  Westmorland  it  was 
147-7  ;  Shropshire  148*3  ;  Northumberland  175-7 
Middlesex  202*0;  Berks  204*0;  Chester  207*5;! 
Cumberland  208  7;  York,  West  Riding,  211*9  ; 
Lancashire  217-6  ;  and  Surrey  222-9. 

59.  Do  you  attribute  this  large  discrepancy  to 
local  circumstances  or  to  difference  of  adminis- 
tration, or  to  both  ? — Local  circumstances  must 
enter  into  the  question  a  good  deal.  Adminis- 
tration makes  some  difference,  but  by  no  means 
the  whole.  Taking  London  for  instance,  London 
is  the  district  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  paupers  admitted  into  the  workhouses 
probably  exceeds  any  other  district  in  England, 
but  it  stands  very  high  on  the  list  I  have  given. 

60.  One  understands  that  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  people  who  come  to  London 
from  all  parts  of  England.  But  why  should  the 
county,  say,  of  Monmouth,  partly  mining  and 
manufacturing  and  partly  agricultural  —  why 
should  that  have  so  much  higher  a  proportion 
than  counties  whose  circumstances  appear  to  be 
the  same  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  understand. 
Taking  the  counties  in  which  the  proportion  is 
highest,  there  is  a  certain  number  which  are 
agricultural  counties — Wilts,  Hertford,  Oxford, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  North  Wales,  are  all  agri- 
cultural counties. 

61.  That  is  the  case  also  with  some  where  the 
proportion  is  smallest  ? — Not  quite  to  the  same 
extent. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

62.  Westmoreland? — You  have  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire,  with  a  very  low 
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proportion.  There  is  Middlesex,  but  that  is  an 
exceptional  county  no  doubt,  because  so  many  of 
those  who  are  comparatively  well-to-do  reside  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  and  the  same  applies  to 
some  extent  to  Surrey.  The  other  counties  in  the 
list  that  may  he  taken  as  agricultural  are  West- 
moreland, Berks,  and  Cumberland.  Shropshire 
is  also  agricultural  to  a  considerable  extent. 

63.  Northumberland  ? — Northumbei'land.  But 
there  are  mining;  districts  in  Northumberland. 
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the  counties  in  which  the  total 
pauperism  is  highest,  does  the  same  rule  apply 
as  regards  aged  paupers  ? — Not  necessarily. 
We  find  if  we  compare  the  list  of  tlie  counties 
where  the  pauperism  bears  the  largest  proportion  psu; 
to  population,  and  the  list  from  which  I  have 
been  quoting,  that  of  the  12  counties  seven  are 
in  both  lists,  and  it  is  about  the  same  as  regards 
the  12  counties  with  the  lowest  percentages.  It 
does  not  however  follow  because  the  general 
pauperism  is  high  that  necessarily  the  pauperism 
of  the  aged  should  be  in  the  same  ratio. 

65.  Do  you  believe  that  a  careful  analysis  of 
those  returns  would  enable  you  to  discover  any 
law  or  rule  by  which  the  discrepancies  could  be 
explained  —  Not  by  the  returns  themselves, 
because  they  merely  give  the  figures. 

66.  Just  so.  That  I  understand  ?— No.  The 
returns  are  very  startling.  They  have  only  just 
been  completed,  and  at  present  I  can  give  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  differences. 

67.  Now  we  go  to  another  part  of  the  subject.  Reg 
You  stated  that  the  duty  of  granting  relief  tion 
devolved  upon  the  guardians.  They  are  assisted 
by  relieving  officers  ? — Yes.  Each  union  is 
divided  into  districts.  A  relieving  officer  is 
appointed  for  each,  and  his  chief  duty  is  making 
inquiries  as  to  cases  of  application  for  relief,  and 
distributing  the  relief  ordered  by  the  guardians. 

68.  Are  the  duties  of  the  guardians  and 
their  officers,  as  regards  relief,' prescribed  ? — Yes, 
they  are  chiefly  prescribed  by  regulations  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  rather  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

69.  Under  what  statute  ? — Under  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834.  Section  15  of 
that  Act  provides  that  the  administration  of 
relief  of  the  poor  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Commissioners,  and  they  are 
empowered  to  make  orders  and  regulations  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  for  the  government 
of  Avorkhouses,  and  the  education  of  the  children, 
for  the  apprenticing  of  children,  and  for  the 
guidance  and  control  of  all  guardians  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  management  of  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  keeping  of  accounts,  the  making  of 
contracts  and  so  on.  Then  there  is  a  further 
provision  in  Section  42  of  the  same  Act.  It 
enabled  the  Commissioners  to  make  regulations 
relating  to  the  workhouse,  the  government 
thereof,  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  relief 
to  be  given,  the  labour  to  be  exacted  from  the 
persons  relieved,  and  the  preservation  therein  of 
good  order.  A  further  provision  is  in  Sec- 
tion 46.  It  authorises  them  to  direct  the  ap- 
pointment of  paid  officers,  to  prescribe  their 
qualifications,  and  gives  them  control  as  to  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  And  then  Section  52, 
which  relates  chiefly  to  the  able-bodied,  recites 
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that  whereas  a  practice  has  obtained  of  giving 
relief  to  persons  or  their  families  who  at  the  time 
of  applying  for  or  receiving  such  relief  were 
wholly  or  partially  in  the  employment  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  and 
their  families  is  in  many  places  administered 
in  modes  productive  of  evils  in  other  respects ; 
and  whereas  difficulty  may  arise  in  case  any 
immediate  and  universal  remedy  is  intended  to 
be  applied  in  the  matters  aforesaid,  and  enacts 
that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  by  such 
rules,  orders,  or  regulations,  as  they  may  think 
fit,  to  declare  to  what  extent  and  for  what 
period  the  relief  given  to  able-bodied  persons, 
or  to  their  families,  in  any  particular  parish  or 
union,  may  be  administered  out  of  the  workhouse 
of  such  parish  or  union ;  and  generally  as  to 
whether  the  relief  shall  be  by  payment  in  money 
or  payment  in  kind. 

70.  Have  the  Board  issued  any  regulations 
with  regard  to  aged  paupers  controlling  the 
powers  of  the  guardians  ? — They  have  not  issued 
any  orders  as  to  their  relief  :  that  is  to  say,  as  to 
whether  the  guardians  shall  give  in-door  or 
out-door  relief  to  a  person  of  65. 

71.  Have  they  issued  any  regulations  to  guar- 
dians as  to  whether  the  relief  shall  be  given  in- 
door or  out-door? — No;  that  is  entirely  a  matter  in 
the  discretion  of  the  guardians  so  far  as  the  Statute 
and  the  orders  of  the  Board  are  concerned. 

72.  There  are  some  classes  of  poor  to  whom 
relief  can  only  be  given  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— As  regards  the  able-bodied,  relief  is  required 
to  be  given  in  the  workhouse,  except 
under  certain  circumstances.  For  instance, 
relief  may  be  given  to  an  able-bodied  person  on 
account  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  or  of 
the  illness  of  a  child ;  or  when  relief  is  required 
on  account  of  a  burial ;  and  other  exceptions 
are  provided  for  by  the  order.  But  indepen- 
dently of  these  exceptions  the  guardians  can,  in 
any  case  where  they  think  fit,  give  out-relief  to 
an  able-bodied  man,  but  they  must  report  the 
case  to  the  Board,  and,  if  the  Board  concur, 
the  relief  is  not  illegal.  I  am  referring  now  to 
an  order  which  applies  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  and  London,  and  there  the  effect  of  the 
order  in  force  is  that  out-relief  shall  only  be 
given  to  the  able-bodied  (subject  to  certain  ex- 
ceptions), when  a  labour  test  is  imposed.  They 
must  either,  in  fact,  be  relieved  in  the  work- 
house, or  they  must  be  set  to  work,  a  test  of 
destitution  being  thus  imposed.  They  cannot  be 
relieved  whilst  they  are  actually  in  employment. 

73.  The  powers  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  regards  relief  apply,  I  believe,  only 
to  the  issue  of  general  rules.  They  have  no 
authority  to  direct  the  guardians  to  order  relief 
in  particular  cases  ? — No  ;  the  Board  are  ex- 
pressly precluded,  by  Section  15  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1834,  from  interfering  in  any 
individual  case  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  relief. 
The  duty  of  ordering  relief  in  individuiil  cases 
devolves  upon  the  guardians  ;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain rules  under  which  the  guardians  must  act. 

74.  The  guardians  appoint  the  relieving 
officers  ? — Yes. 

75.  Would  you  state  what  are  the  duties  pre- 
scribed to  those  officers  as  regards  applications 
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for  relief? — The  relieving  officer  is  to  receive  all 
applications  for  relief  made  to  him  within  his  dis- 
trict, he  is  forthwith  to  examine  into  the  circum- 
stances of  every  case  by  visiting  the  house  of  the 
applicant,  and  by  making  all  necessary  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  health,  ability  to  work,  the 
condition  of  the  family,  and  the  means  of  the 
applicant,  and  he  is  to  report  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  to  the  guardians  at  their  next 
meeting.  He  is  also  to  visit  from  time  to  time, 
as  required,  all  paupers  receiving  relief,  and 
to  report  concerning  the  same  to  the  guard- 
ians. Then  in  any  case  of  sickness,  or  acci- 
dent, requiring  relief  or  medical  attendance, 
he  is  to  procure  the  attendance  required,  either 
by  giving  an  order  to  the  medical  officer,  or  by 
such  other  means  as  the  urgency  of  the  case  may 
require.  In  every  case  of  a  poor  person  receiving 
medical  relief,  he  is,  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  from 
time  to  time  afterwards,  to  visit  the  house 
of  the  person,  and,  until  the  next  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  guardians,  he  is  to  supply  the 
relief,  not  being  in  money,  as  the  case  on  his 
own  view,  or  on  the  certificate  ot  the  district 
medical  officer,  may  seem  to  require.  In  every 
case  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity  he  is  to  afford 
such  relief  to  the  destitute  person  as  may  be 
requisite,  either  by  giving  the  person  an  order  of 
admission  into  the  workhouse,  and  conveying  him 
there  if  necessary,  or  by  affording  him  relief  out 
of  the  workhouse,  provided  the  same  be  not  given 
in  money.  Then  he  is  to  report  to  the  guardians 
the  cases  in  which  he  has  given  relief,  and  he  is 
duly  and  punctuallv  to  supply  the  weekly  allow- 
ances of  all  paupers  belonging  to  his  district. 

76.  He  must  report  to  the  guardians  whether 
they  give  relief  or  whether  they  refuse  it,  and 
the  reasons  for  it  ? — In  every  case.  It  is  his  duty 
whenever  he  receives  an  application  for  relief, 
whatever  may  be  the  action  he  takes  in  the 
matter,  to  give  the  particulars  in  his  application 
and  report  book. 

77.  He  enters  them  in  the  book,  and  this  book  is 
laid  before  the  guardians  ? —  It  is  laid  before  the 
guardians  at  each  of  their  meetings. 

78.  Are  there  any  other  persons,  besides 
relieving  officers,  who  are  empowered  to  give 
relief  in  urgent  cases  ? — In  any  case  of  sudden 
and  urgent  necessity,  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
is  empowered  to  admit  the  person  to  the  work- 
house  without  any  order  from  the  guardians  or 
the  relieving  officer,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
master,  the  matron  has  the  same  right.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  officers  to  admit  such 
cases.  There  is  a  power  also  in  the  overseers  to 
give  relief  in  any  case  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity.  It  is  to  be  temporary  relief  only, 
and  it  is  to  be  hot  in  money,  but  in  kind.  I  may 
add  that  if  the  overseer  fails  in  such  a  case  to 
give  the  relief  which  is  required,  a  magistrate 
may  make  an  order  on  the  overseer  to  discharge 
his  duty  in  the  matter.  But  those  provisions 
were  made  in  an  early  Act,  and  it  is  very  rarely 
now  that  any  necessiiy  arises  for  the  intervention 
of  the  overseers.  The  relieving  officer  deals  with 
the  cases  as  they  arise. 

79.  In  determining  the  question  of  givino- 
relief,  is  the  character  of  the  person  to  be 
relieved  taken  into  consideration  ? — Not  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  person  shall  or  shall  not 
have  relief.    The  question  that  the  guardians 
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have  to  consider  is,  whether  or  not  the  person  is 
destitute  ;  and  from  whatever  cause  the  destitu- 
tion may  have  arisen,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  o-uardians  to  give  relief  if  thev  were  clear  as 
to  the  fact  of  destitution. 

80.  Now  as  to  the  workhouses  ;  when  were 
the  orders  prescribing  the  regulations  as  to  the 
workhouses  issued  ?— After  the  passing  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  in  1834,  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  issued  separate  rules  as 
regards  workhouses  to  each  union.  After  those 
rules  had  been  tested  by  experience,  a  general 
order  was  issued  in  1842  applicable  to  all  unions 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  workhouses. 
That  order  was,  after  further  experience,  re- 
scinded, and  new  regulations  were  issued  in 
1847  ;  and,  with  some  minor  alterations,  those  are 
the  reiiulations  which  at  present  govern  the  man- 
agement of  the  workhouses. 

81.  Could  you  state  generally  what  are  the 
provisions  of  the  various  regulations,  under 
various  heads,  beginning  with  admission  to  the 
workhouse  ? — In  the  first  place,  the  order  requires 
that  there  shall  be  a  receiving  ward,  and 
each  pauper  who  is  admitted  is  to  be  placed  in 
that  ward.  He  is  bathed  if  the  circumstances 
admit  of  it,  and  he  is  retained  in  the  receiving 
ward  until  the  medical  officer  has  seen  him. 
The  medical  officer  determines  to  what  ward  he 
shall  be  assigned,  whether  he  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  sick  ward  or  any  other  ward ;  the  chief 
object  of  the  detention  of  the  person  tem- 
porarily in  the  receiving  ward  being  to  see 
that  he  is  not  suffering  from  any  infectious  or 
other  disease  which  would  prevent  his  being 
placed  with  the  ordinary  inmates. 

82.  Then  as  to  the  classification  of  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouse  ? — The  regulations  provide, 
first,  that  one  class  shall  consist  of  men  infirm 
through  age  or  any  other  cause ;  the  next,  able- 
bodied  men  and  youths  above  the  age  of  15 
years;  then  boys  above  the  age  of  s.ven  and 
under  15.  Then,  as  regards  the  women,  there 
is  a  similar  classification,  Women  infirm  through 
age  or  any  other  cause  ;  able-bodied  women  and 
girls  above  the  age  of  15  years  ;  girls  above  the 
age  of  seven  and  under  that  of  15  ;  and  then 
children  under  seven  years  of  age.  To  each  class 
is  to  be  assigned  a  ward  or  separate  building  and 
yard  that  may  be  best  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
the  class.  There  are  some  exceptional  provisions 
as  regards  the  non-separation  of  paupers  of  one 
class  from  some  of  another  class.  For  instance 
the  able-bodied  women  and  girls  above  the  age  of 
15  yearg  may  be  employed  in  housework,  and  in 
certain  cases  may  be  employed  in  assisting  in  the 
sick  ward.  The  classification  is  subject  to  certain 
Variations  in  that  way. 

83.  Mainly  resting  upon  age,  but  not  en- 
tirely ?  —  Not  entirely.  And  then  there  is 
this  provision.  The  guardians  shall,  as  far  as 
circumstances  shall  permit,  further  subdivide  any 
of  the  classes  enumerated  with  reference  to  the 
moral  character,  or  behaviour,  or  previous  habits 
of  the  inmates,  or  to  such  other  ground  as  may 
seem  expedient. 

84.  With  respect  to  that  very  important  point, 
would  you  wish  to  be  examined,  or  would  you 
rather  that  the  officers  in  the  Jiabit  of  visiting 
the  workhouses  themselves  should  answer  ques- 
tions as  to  the  completeness  with  which  that 
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classification  is  made? — I  think  it  would  be  more 
convenient  that  the  inspectors  should  be  ex- 
amined on  that  point. 

85.  Your  evidence  on  the  matter  would  be 
rather  >econdhand,  whereas  theirs  would  be  from 
personal  experience  ? — It  would  be  so. 

86.  Then  as  to  clothing? — On  the  admission 
of  an  inmate  he  is  required  to  be  clothed  in  the 
workhouse  clothing.  The  materials  of  which 
the  clothing  shall  be  made  is  a  matter  entirely 
for  the  guardian^,  and  certain  duties  are  imposed 
upon  the  master  and  matron  as  to  seeing  that 
the  clothes  are  kept  in  proper  repair,  and  that  linen 
and  stockings  are  changed  at  least  once  a  week. 
There  are  a  number  of  provisions  of  that  character 
in  the  regulations. 

87.  Their  own  clothing  is  retained  and  given 
to  them  when  they  leave  ? — Their  own  clothing 
is  retained  by  the  guardians,  and  given  to  them 
when  they  leave  the  Avorkhouse. 

88.  And  sometimes  supplemented  if  their 
clothing  is  very  ragged  ? — Certainly. 

89.  Then  as  to  the  employment  of  the  in- 
mates ? — Generally  the  provision  is  that  every 
inmate  of  a  workhouse  shall  be  employed  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity  and  ability.  As  regards  the 
master,  it  is  his  duty  to  provide  for  and  enforce 
the  employment  of  the  able-bodied  adult  paupers 
during  the  hours  of  daily  labour,  to  keep  the 
partially  disabled  paupers  occujDied  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability,  and  to  allow  none  who  are 
capable  of  employment  to  be  idle  at  any  time. 

90.  There  are,  I  think,  but  three  general  em- 
ployments, although  I  believe  a  good  number 
are  employed  in  assisting  in  the  kitchen,  and 
assisting  in  various  other  ways  ;  but  there  are 
three  :  stone-breaking,  wood-chopping,  and 
oakum-picking,  I  think? — Wood-chopping  is 
very  generally  adopted  for  the  aged  people. 
They  would  not  be  put  to  stone-breaking,  and 
very  rarely  to  oakum-picking. 

91.  Not  often  oakum-picking  ? — No.  The 
old  men  do  a  little  work  about  the  garden,  and 
some  do  work  in  the  house  ;  but  I  should  think  that 
it  would  be  very  exceptional  for  an  old  man  of  65 
to  be  placed  on  oakum-pickmg. 

92.  Then  as  to  dietary? — In  each  case  the 
dietary  is  fixed,  or  rather  approved,  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  guardians,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  medical  officer,  determine 
what  they  will  propose,  and  there  are  different 
dietaries  for  different  classes  ;  one  dietary  for  the 
able-bodied,  another  for  tiie  aged  and  infirm  and 
imbeciles,  and  different  dietaries  for  children  of 
different  ages.  The  dietary  tables  have  to  be  hung 
up  in  each  of  the  rooms  where  the  paupers  take 
their  meals,  and  every  pauper  is  entitled  to  have 
his  food  weighed  whenever  he  desires  it.  But 
in  addition  to  these  prescribed  dietaries,  the 
medical  officer  has  the  right,  and  in  fact  it  is  his 
duty,  to  order  any  additional  articles  which  he 
may  consider  necessary  in  any  particular  cases. 
He  has  a  list  of  those  whom  he  attends,  and  he 
determines  on  what  dietary  the  pauper  shall  be 
placed  and  what  extras  shall  be  allowed. 

93.  Have  you  any  rules  as  to  fermented 
liquors?  —  Fermented  liquors  would  not  be 
allowed,  except  to  the  sick,  or  in  certain  cases 
where  able-bodied  paupers  are  employed  upon 
work  and  the  medical  officer  certifies  that  it  is 
necessary. 
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94.  The  quantity,  I  believe,  has  been  enor- 
mously reduced?— The  quantity  is  still  very  con- 
siderable in  some  workhouses. 

95.  Still  ? — Still.  There  has  been  a  diminu- 
tion ;  but  quite  recently  there  was  a  Poor  Law 
Return  which  gives  the  facts  as  regards  the 
different  workhouses,  and  it  is  extraordinary  to 
what  extent  the  practice  varies.  A  circular 
was  issued  on  the  I5th  December  last  to 
boards  of  guardians,  calling  attention  to  the 
great  variations,  and  a  few  cases  were  mentioned 
where  the  amount  was  large  or  the  amount  was 
small.  In  the  West  Ham  Union,  in  the  work- 
house and  school,  the  average  expenditure  per 
head  was  7*.  8c?.  ;  in  Wolverhampton  ?.<;.,  Bristol 
6s.  11c?.,  Plymouth  55.  11c?.  Then  in  Liverpool  it 
was  \s.  4rf.,  Cardiff  Is.  Ic?.,  Aston,  which  is  close 
to  Birmingham,  2rf.,  Newcastle-on-Tyue  \d.,  and 
Leeds  a  farthing  per  head. 

96.  Then  the  allowance  of  tobacco  and  snuff. 
I  think  the  old  women  are  very  fond  of  snuff? — 

.^^jj  Formerly  tobacco  or  snuff  would  not  be  given 
le-  unless  the  medical  officer  considered  that  it  was 
required,  but  some  three  or  four  years  ago  it 
was  urged  by  some  boards  of  guardians  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  medical  officer  should  not 
be  brought  into  the  matter  at  all,  and  in  several 
cases  orders  were  issued  to  particular  unions 
giving  the  guardians  power  to  make  allowances  of 
tobacco  and  snuff  Avhen  they  thought  fit.  The 
applications  of  different  unions  for  the  issue  of  this 
order  became  very  numerous,  and  so  far  as  we 
could  form  an  opinion,  the  arrangements  were 
working  very  satisfactorily  in  those  unions  where 
the  order  was  in  force,  and  an  order  was 
issued  in  November  last  to  all  unions.  The 
order  provides  that  tobacco  or  snuff  may  be 
allowed  to  such  inmates  of  the  workhouse  who 
are  not  able-bodied,  or  who  are  employed  upon 
work  of  a  specially  disagreeable  character  as  the 
guardians  may  consider  should  be  supplied  with 
the  same,  the  quantity  to  be  supplied  in  each 
case  or  in  any  class  of  cases  to  be  such  as  the 
guardians  may  by  resolution  prescribe,  and  the 
guardians  are  from  time  to  time  by  resolution  to 
determine  in  what  rooms  and  at  what  times 
smoking  shall  be  allowed.  No  pauper  is  to 
smoke  in  the  workhouse  in  any  other  room  or  at 
any  other  times  than  as  so  allowed.  The  guardians 
are  availing  themselves  very  freely  of  the  autho- 
rity conferred  by  that  general  order. 

97.  Have  you  any  facts  as  to  the  cost  of  this 
indulgence  ? — No  ;  but  we  have  been  receiving 
applications  from  guardians  that  they  should  be 
allowed  the  tobacco  which,  under  existmg  rules, 
is  destroyed  by  the  Customs. 

98.  Next,  as  to  medical  attendance? — It 
is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  to  attend  at 
the  workhouse  whenever  it  is  necessary,  and 
if  the  guardians  prescribe  regular  times  of  atten- 
dance, he  is  to  attend  at  those  times,  and  also 
whenever  sent  for  by  the  master  or  matron ; 
he  is  to  attend  duly,  and  punctually,  upon  all 
poor  persons  in  the  workhouse  requiring  medical 
attendance,  and,  according  to  his  agreement,  to 
supply  the  requisite  medicines,  and,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  he  has  to  give  the  necessary 
instructions  as  to  the  diet  of  the  sick,  and  he 
may  also,  whenever  he  considers  that  any  tem- 
porary alteration  of  the  ordinary  diet  should  be 
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made,  bring  the  fact  under  the  attention  of  the 
guardians. 

99.  Then  punishments  ? — There  is  a  provision  Punish- 
which  declares  what  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a 
pauper  shall  render  him  disorderly  within  the 
meaning  of  the  order,  and   also  another  show- 
ing  what  renders  a  person  refractory.  As 
regards  a  person  being   disorderly,  the  order 
says  that  any  pauper,  being  an  inmate  of  the 
workhouse,  who  neglects  to  observe  such  of  the 
regulations  as  are  applicable  to  him,  shall  make 
any  noise  when  silence  is  ordered  to  be  kept, 
shall  use  obscene  or  profane  language,  shall, 
by  word  or  deed,  insult  or  revile  any  person, 
or    shall    threaten    to   strike   or  assault  any 
person,  or  shall  not  duly  cleanse  his  person, 
and  so  on,  is  to  be  deemed  disorderly.  Then 
a  person  who,  by  word  or  deed,  insults  the 
master  or  matron,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  work- 
house, or  any  of  the  guardians,  or  shall  wilfully 
disobey  any  lawful   order   of  the    master  or 
matron  after  such  order  shall  have  been  repeated, 
or  shall  unlawfully  strike  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully assault  any  person,  or  shall  wilfully  or 
mischievously   damage    or    soil   any  property 
whatsoever    belonging    to    the    guardians,  or 
acts    or    writes    indecently   or   obscenely,  is 
deemed  refractory.    In  the  case  of  a  disorderly 
pauper,    the    master    may,  with    or  without 
the    direction   of  the   guardians,    punish  the 
pauper    by    substituting   during   a   time,  not 
greater  than  48  hours,  for  his  dinner,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  dietary,  a  meal  consisting  of 
eight  ounces  of  bread,  or  one  pound  of  cooked 
potatoes  or  boiled  rice,  and  so  on.    That  means 
that  the  master  may  withhold  from  him  butter  and 
cheese,  tea,  sugar,  or  broth,  &c.,  which  otherwise 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  get.    Then,  if 
the  pauper  is  refractory,  the   guardians  may 
order  him  to  be  punished  by  confinement  in  a 
separate  room,  with  or  without  an  alteration  of 
diet,  but  he  is  not  to  be  so  confined  for  a  longer 
period  than  24   hours,  unless   it  is  necessary 
to  have  more  time  in  order  to  take  the  man 
before  a  magistrate.    Then,  if  there  are  circum- 
stances of  aggravation  in  the  case  of  a  pauper 
who  is  refractory — for  instance,  if  he  persists 
in  using  violence  against  any  person,  or  persists 
in   creating  a  noise  or  disturbance  so  as  to 
annoy  other  inmates  or  individuals,  to  excite 
other  paupers  to   acts   of  insubordination,  or 
persists  in  acting  indecently   or  obscenely  in 
tlie  presence  of  any  other  inmate,  or  persists 
in  mischievously  breaking  or  damaging  any  goods 
or  property  of  the  guardians,  the  master  may, 
without  any  direction  of  the  guardians,  place 
him  in  confinement  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
12  hours. 

100.  Is  he  expected  to  give  immediate  infor-  Must  be 
mation  to  the  guardians  ? — Yes.    I  may  also  say  lepoit^d  to 
that  as  regards  punishment  in  the  case  of  a  guardians, 

1     •  nn  1  1  -n  need 

person  who  is  over  60,  he  must  get  the  certificate  medical 

of  the  medical  officer.  No  pauper  who  may  have  sanction  ia 
been  under  medical  care,  or  who  may  have  been  ^^g^"^ 
entered  in  the  medical  weekly  list  as  sick  or  infirm 
at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  seven  days  next 
preceding  the  punishment,  or  who  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  be  above  60  years  of  agC; 
is  to  be  punished  by  alteration  of  diet  or 
by  confinement  unless  the  medical  officer  shall  have 
previously  certified  in  writing  that  no  injury  to 
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the  health  of  such  pauper  is  reasonably  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  proposed  punishment,  and 
any  modification  diminishing  such  punishment 
which  the  medical  officer  may  suggest  is  to 
be  adopted  by  the  master.  Then  no  pauper 
is  to  be  confined  between  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  without 
being  furnished  with  a  bed  and  bedding  suitable 
to  the  season.  Every  case  of  punishment  is  to 
be  reported  to  the  guardians  in  a  book  which  the 
master  is  required  to  keep,  such  book  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  table  at  every  ordinary  meeting  of 
the  guardians,  ana  every  entry  made  in  the  book 
since  the  last  ordinary  meeting  is  to  be  read  to  the 
board  by  the  clerk.  The  guardians  are  thereupon, 
in  the  first  place,  to  give  directions  as  to  the  con- 
finement or  other  punishment  of  any  refractory  or 
disorderly  pauper  reported  for  their  decision,  and 
such  direction  is  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  day.  The  guardians  are  also 
to  take  into  their  consideration  the  cases  in  which 
punishments  are  reported  to  have  been  already 
inflicted  by  the  master  or  other  officer,  and  are  to 
require  the  master  to  bring  before  them  any 
pauper  so  punished  who  may  have  signified  a 
wish  to  see  the  guardians.  If  the  guardians  in 
any  case  are  of  opinion  that  the  officer  has 
acted  illegally  or  improperly,  such  opinion  is  to 
be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  master,  and  a  copy  of  the  minute  of 
such  opinion  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  by  the  clerk. 

101.  Then  the  powers  of  the  master  are  very 
limited.  What  means  has  he  of  communicatinsr 
with  the  guardians  except  at  their  regular 
sittings? — He  has  authority,  under  the  circum- 
stances which  I  have  mentioned,  to  alter  the  diet 
of  the  pauper  without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of 
the  guardians. 

102.  For  how  long  a  time? — The  diet  may 
be  altered  for  48  hours. 

103.  As  long  as  the  misbehaviour  continues, 
I  suppose,  the  punishment  may  continue  ? — The 
man,  by  the  continuance  of  the  misbehaviour, 
would  .  be  "  refractory  "  within  the  meaning  of 
the  order ;  and  if,  for  instance,  he  persisted  in 
excitiuii  other  paupers  to  insubordination,  and  his 
conduct  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  master  should  immediately  act  in 
the  matter,  and  not  merely  report  the  facts  to 
the  guardians,  the  master  has  authority  to  place 
the  man  in  confinement  for  not  more  than  12 
hours. 

104.  And  waits  till  the  next  meeting  of  the 
guardians  to  report  his  action  ? — Yes. 

105.  Now  about  the  visitation  of  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouses  by  their  friends  ? — There  is 
an  ai'ticle  in  the  order,  "  Any  person  may  visit 
"  any  pauper  in  the  workhouse  by  permission  of 
"  the  master,  or  (in  his  absence)  of  the  matron,  sub- 
"  ject  to  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  the 
"  guardians  may  prescribe ;  such  interview  shall 
"  take  place  in  a  room  separate  from  the  other 
"  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and  in  the  prcvseuce 
"  of  the  master,  matron,  or  porter,  except  where 
"  a  sick  pauper  is  visited." 

106.  As  to  temporary  leave  of  absence  from 
the  workhouse  ? — There  is  a  provision  that 
the  guardians  may,  by  any  genei'al  or  special 
direction,  authorise  the  master  to  allow  a  pauper, 
without  giving  notice  for  discharge,  to  quit  the 
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workhouse  and  to  return  after  a  temporary 
absence  only. 

107.  Temporary  absence  for  what  time  ? — It  is 
usual  to  allow  them  to  go  out  for  short  periods, 
comparatively  short  periods,  during  the  day. 
In  some  cases  guardians  understand  the  order 
as  enabling  them  to  give  a  man  leave  of  absence 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  possibly  a  week,  if  there 
is  a  good  reason  for  it ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  an  old  man  who  wished  to  go  on  a  visit  to 
some  relative  who  was  prepared  to  take  charge  of 
him  during  that  time. 

108.  Then,  are  there  rules  as  to  the  notice  to 
relatives  in  the  case  of  ihe  serious  illness  of 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  ? — It  is  the  duty  of  the 
master  to  apprise  the  nearest  relation  in  the 
workhouse  of  the  sickness  of  any  pauper,  and  in 
the  case  of  dangerous  sickness  to  send  for  the 
chaplain  and  any  relative  or  friend  of  the 
pauper,  resident  within  a  reasonable  distance, 
whom  the  pauper  may  desire  to  see. 

109.  Or,  I  suppose,  to  communicate  by  post? 
— Yes ;  that  would  be  done. 

110.  What  are  the  arrangements  made  as 
to  the  supply  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  so 
forth  ? — To  a  considerable  extent  publications 
are  sent  to  the  workhouse  as  gifts  for  the  use  of 
the  inmates,  but  about  two  years  ago  representa- 
tions were  made  to  the  Board  that  there  was  not 
such  a  supply  of  books,  magazines,  and  ncAvs- 
2)apers  and  of  toys,  and  games  for  the  children,  as 
was  desirable,  and  returns  were  obtained  from  a 
number  of  workhouses  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
was  done.  A  communication  was  afterwards 
addressed  to  the  inspectors  in  which  the  Board 
stated  as  follows  : — 

"  While  the  general  result  of  the  inquiries 
"  which  have  been  made  is  not  unsatisfactory,  it 
"  would  appear  that  in  some  instances  the  subject 
"  has  not  received  that  attention  on  the  part  of 
"  the  guardians  which  is  desirable. 

"  The  Board  find  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
"  workhouses  and  other  poor  law  establishments 
"  have  been  more  dependent  for  the  supply  of 
"  books,  .&c.,  upon  voluntary  gifts  than  upon 
"  expenditure  out  of  the  rates.  When  an 
"  adequate  supply  can  be  obtained  by  means  of 
"  gifts  there  is  no  necessity  for  recourse  to  the 
"  rates,  and  such  gifts  should  certainly  be 
"  encouraged.  When,  however,  a  deficiency 
"  arises  the  Board  consider  that  the  supply 
"  should  be  supplemented  by  the  guardians. 

"  The  Board  are  desirous  that  the  Inspectors 
"  should  give  this  matter  their  special  attention 
"  on  the  occasion  of  their  visits  to  the  work- 
"  houses.  Where  they  find  that  no  boxes  for  the 
"  collection  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  for  the 
"  workhouse  inmates  are  placed  at  railway 
"  stations,  or  other  suitable  places,  they  might 
"  suggest  that  this  course  should  be  adopted. 
"  When  collecting  boxes  have  been  provided,  and 
"  there  is  still  a  deficiency,  the  attention  of  the 
"  guardians  might  be  directed  to  the  subject  by 
"  an  entry  in  the  visitors'  book.  The  collecting 
"  boxes  would  not  usually  provide  a  supply  of 
"  illustrated  papers,  and  where  these  are  not 
"  obtained  by  these  means,  or  by  other  gifts,  the 
"  guardians  might  be  asked  to  consider  whether 
"  they  should  not  be  supplied,  at  least  to  the  sick 
"  wards,  at  the  cost  of  the  rates. 

"  The  supply  of  illustrated  books  and  perio- 
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"  dicals  for  children  is  especially  desirable. 
"  Admirable  publications  of  this  class  can  now 
"  be  obtained  at  a  very  small  cost,  and  where  it 
"  appears  to  be  necessary  an  expenditure  by  the 
"  guardians  for  this  purpose  should,  in  the  Board's 
"  opinion,  be  urp-ed  upon  them." 

111.  What  is  the  date  of  lhat  regulation? — 
That  was  an  instruction  issued  to  the  Inspectors 
in  January  1891. 

112.  Would  you  describe  what  the  duties  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  woi-khouse  are  ;  the 
master  ? — The  duties  are  somewhat  elaborately 
defined.  I  will  leave  out  a  number  of  the  details 
and  refer  to  the  more  important  duties.  He 
has  to  admit  paupers  into  the  workhouse  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  for  admission,  and  also 
every  person  applying  for  admission  who  may 
appear  to  him  to  require  relief  through  any 
sudden  or  urgent  necessity.  He  is  to  cause  every 
pauper  upon  admission  to  be  examined  by  the 
medical  officer,  to  cause  every  male  pauper  above 
the  age  of  seven  years  upon  admission  to  be 
searched,  cleansed,  and  clothed,  and  to  be  placed 
in  the  proper  ward ;  to  enfoi'ce  industry,  order, 
punctuality,  and  cleanliness,  and  the  observance 
of  all  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  work- 
house, by  the  paupers  and  by  the  several  officers, 
assistants,  and  servants  therein  :  to  read  prayers 
to  the  paupers  before  breakfast  and  after 
supper  every  day,  or  cause  prayers  to  be  read  ; 
to  cause  the  paupers  to  be  inspected,  and  their 
names  called  over,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen 
that  each  individual  is  clean,  and  in  a  proper 
state  ;  to  provide  for  and  enforce  employment  of 
the  able-bodied  adult  paupers  during  the 
hours  of  labour ;  to  assist  in  training  the  youths 
in  such  employment  as  will  best  fit  them  for 
gaining  their  own  living  ;  to  keep  the  partially 
disabled  paupers  I'ccupied  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  and  to  allow  none  who  are  capable  of 
employment  to  be  idle  at  any  time.  He  is  to 
visit  the  sleeping  wards  of  the  male  paupers 
in  the  forenoon  of  every  day,  and  see  that  such 
waras  nave  oeen  all  duly  cleansed  and  are 
properly  ventilated ;  to  see  that  ihe  meals  of 
the  paupers  are  duly  provided,  dressed  and 
served,  and  to  superintend  the  distribution  of 
the  food ;  to  say  or  cause  to  be  said  grace 
before  and  after  meals  ;  to  visit  all  the  wards 
of  the  male  paupers  before  nine  o'clock  every 
night  in  winter  and  ten  o'clock  in  summer,  and 
see  that  all  the  male  paupers  are  in  bed,  and  that 
all  fires  and  lights  therein  are  extinguished, 
except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  sick  ; 
to  see  that  the  male  paupers  are  properly  clothed, 
and  that  their  clothes  are  kept  in  proper  repair  ; 
to  send  for  the  medical  officer  in  case  any 
pauper  is  taken  ill  or  becomes  insane,  and  to 
take  care  that  all  sick  or  insane  paupers  are  duly 
visited  by  the  medical  officer,  and  are  provided 
with  such  medicines  and  attendance,  diet  and 
other  necessaries,  as  the  medical  officer  or  the 
guardians  direct,  and  to  apprise  the  nearest 
relation  in  the  workhouse  of  the  sickness  of  any 
pauper,  and  in  the  case  of  dangerous  sickness  to 
send  for  the  chaplain  and  any  relative  or  friend 
of  the  pauper  resident  within  a  reasonable  distance 
whom  the  pauper  may  desire  to  see  ;  to  take  care 
that  no  pauper  at  the  approach  of  death  shall  be 
left  unattended  either  during  the  day  or  the  night ; 
to  give  immediate  information  of  the  death  of  any 
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pauper  in  the  workhouse  to  the  medical  officer, 
and  to  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  who 
may  be  known  to  him,  and  who  may  reside  within 
a  reasonable  distance,  and,  if  the  body  be  not 
removed  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  provide  for 
the  interment.  There  are  other  duties  having 
reference  to  accounts  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

1 13.  You  have  given  nnw  the  duties  of  the 
master,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

114.  Or  of  tl.e  officers  generally? — Of  the 
master. 

115.  Hat^e  you  those  of  the  matron? — Yes; 
they  are  very  similar  in  many  respects  to  those 
of  the  master,  she  dealing  with  the  female  paupers 
whilst  he  deals  with  the  males.  She  is  to  provide 
for  and  enforce  the  employment  of  the  able-bodied 
female  pauper's  during  the  hours  of  labour,  and  to 
keep  the  partially-disabled  female  paupers  occu- 
pied to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  to  assist 
the  schoolmistress  in  training  up  the  children  so 
as  bes^  to  fit  them  for  service,  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  moral  conduct  and  orderly 
behaviour  of  the  females  and  children,  and  to 
see  that  they  are  cle;in  and  decent  in  their  dress 
and  persons,  and  to  superintend  and  give  the  neces- 
sary directions  for  making  and  mending  the  linen 
and  clothing  supplied  to  the  male  paupers,  and 
all  the  clothing  supplied  to  the  female  paupers 
and  children.  She  is  to  provide  for  the  laundry 
work,  and  see  that  the  dietary  tables  are  carried 
out,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  good  order 
generally  amongst  the  female  inmates. 

116.  What  are  the  directions  for  the  visita- 
tion of  the  workhouses  by  committees  of 
guardians  ? — The  guardians  are  i"equired  to 
appoint  a  committee  with  the  duty  of  visiting 
the  workhouse,  and  these  committees  are  care- 
fully to  examine  the  workhouse  once  in  every 
week  at  the  least,  inspect  the  last  report  of  the 
chaplain  and  medical  officer,  examine  the  stores, 
and  afford,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  all  the  in- 
mates an  opportunity  of  making  any  complaint, 
and  to  investigate  any  complaints  that  may  be 
made  by  them. 

117.  How  are  these  duties  performed  as  far 
as  you  know? — I  should  add  that  there  is  a 
book  required  to  be  kept  by  the  visiting  com- 
mittee, with  a  number  of  questions  dealing  in 
detail  with  the  condition  of  the  workhouse  and  of 
the  inmates,  and  to  these  questions  the  committee 
are  expected  on  each  occasion  to  make  their 
reply. 

lis.  Is  that  done? — I  think  that  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  visiting  committee  visit  the 
workhouse  on  the  day  when  the  guardians  meet, 
and  that  is  a  drawback,  because  things  might 
be  more  in  order  on  that  day  than  they  might 
possibly  be  on  some  other  day  when  the  guardians 
are  not  expected. 

119.  What  power  has  the  Local  Government 
to  remedy  any  deficiency  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  by  the  visiting  committee  ? — Practi- 
cally the  remedy  provided  by  the  Statute  is 
ineffective. 

120.  Is  it  ever  enforced .'' — If  a  board  of 
guardians  fail  to  appoint  a  committee,  or  if  a 
visiting  committee  fail  for  three  months  to  visit 
the  workhouse  then  the  Board  may  appoint  a 
paid  officer  to  act  as  visitor,  but  it  never  happens 
that  a  visiting  committee  allows  three  months  to 
elapse  without  visiting  a  workhouse. 
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121.  That  power  has  not  been  enforced  ? — 
That  power  has  never  been  exercised. 

122.  Is  there  any  visitation  by  the  justices  ? — 
There  is  a  power  given  by  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  but  it  is  very  rarely  exer- 
cised. 

123.  That  is  so  ;  formerly  a  guardian  not  being 
a  justice  could  not,  without  the  consent  of  the 
board,  visit  the  workhouse,  but  a  justice  might  do 
&o,  I  think  ?— Yes.  Section  43  of  4  &  5  Will.  IV. 
c.  76,  provides  :  "Where  any  rules,  orders,  or 
"  regulations,  or  any  bye-laws  shall  be  made 
"  or  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  be 
"  observed  or  enforced  in  any  workhouse,  it  shall 
"  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace 
"  acting  in  and  for  the  county,  place,  or  juris- 
"  diction  in  which  such  workhouse  shall  be 
"  situate,  to  visit,  inspect,  and  examine  such 
"  workhouse  at  such  times  as  he  shall  think 
"  proper  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
"  such  rules,  orders,  regulations,  or  bye-laws  are 
"  or  have  been  duly  observed  and  obeyed 
"  in  such  workhouse,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
"  such  justice,  such  rules,  orders,  regulations, 
"  or  bye-lnws,  or  any  of  them,  have  not  been 
"  duly  observed  and  obeyed  in  sucli  work- 
"  house,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice 
"  to  summon  the  party  offending  in  such  respect 
"  to  appear  before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace 
"  to  answer  any  complaint  touching  the  non- 
"  observance  of  such  rules,  orders,  regulations, 
"  and  bye-laws,  or  any  of  them,  and  upon  con- 
"  viction  before  such  two  justices  of  the  party  so 
"  offending,  such  party  shall  forfeit  and  be  liable 
"  to  such  penalties  and  punishments  as  are 
"  hereinafter  prescribed  and  provided  against 
"  parties  wilfully  neglecting  or  disobeying  the 
"  rules,  orders,  or  regulations  of  the  said  Com- 
"  missioners. 

124.  Are  individual  guardians  who  are  not 
members  of  the  visiting  committee  entitled  to 
visit  the  workhouse? — Until  very  recently  a 
guardian  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  visiting- 
committee  was  not  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  go  over  the  workhouse,  unless  authorised  by 
the  guardians.  It  would,  however,  rarely  happen 
that  the  master  of  the  workhouse  would  refuse 
permission  in  such  a  case. 

125.  Then  could  he  have  attended  singly  in 
the  absence  of  the  committee  ? — He  had  no  right 
to  do  so. 

126.  You  said  except  he  was  a  member  of  the 
visiting  committee.  I  suppose  it  is  this :  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  so  unless  he  was 
visiting  as  one  of  the  committee? — Yes,  but  it 
would  not  be  necessary  that  ail  the  members  of 
the  committee  should  be  there  at  the  same  time. 
The  guai'dians  have  always  had  the  power  of 
authorising  any  individual  guardian  to  visit  the 
workhouse.  They  might,  if  they  thought  fit, 
have  passed  a  resolution  saying  that  any  indi- 
vidual guardian  might  at  any  time  visit  the  work- 
house. 

127.  What  is  the  recent  regulation  to  which 
you  have  i-eferred  ? — The  oriler  confers  upon 
every  guardian  a  right,  independently  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  guardians,  to  visit  the  workhouse  at 
any  time. 

128.  Are  there  any  arrangements  authorising 
the  appointment  of  visitors  other  than  guardians? 
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— That  matter  is  dealt  with  by  the  same  order. 
The  order  was  issued  on  the  26th  January. 

129.  Of  this  year? — Of  this  year.  The  first 
article  provides  :  "  Any  guardian  of  the  poor 
"  may,  at  any  time,  visit  and  examine  any 
"  part  of  any  workhouse  of  the  union  or  separate 
"  parish  of  which  he  is  guardian."  There  is  a 
further  provisi-^n  as  regards  committees  of  lady 
visitors.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Any  board  of 
"  guardians  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to 
"  ti  ne  by  resolution  appoint  one  or  more  com 
"  mittee  or  committees,  consisting  of  persons 
"  of  the  female  sex,  whether  members  of 
"  the  board  of  guardians  or  not,  whose  duty  it 
"  shall  be  to  visit  and  examine  the  parts  of  the 
"  workhouse  or  workhouses  of  the  union  or 
"  separate  ]iarish  in  which  female  paupers  or 
"  pauper  children  are  maintained,  and  to  report 
"  to  the  board  of  guardians  any  matter  which 
"  may  appear  to  the  committee  to  need  attention. 
"  Provided  that  the  proceedings,  term  of  office, 
"  and  duties  of  any  such  committee  shall  be 
"  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
'■  board  of  guardians  may  from  time  to  time 
"  prescribe.  Provided  also  that  the  appoint- 
"  ment  of  such  a  committee  shall  not  in  any  way 
"affect  the  duty  of  the  board  of  guardians  to 
"  appoint  one  or  more  visiting  committees  as 
"  required  by  the  orders  now  in  force,  nor  the 
"  powers  and  duties  of  any  such  visiting  com- 
"  mittee." 

130.  Would  that  authorise  the  ladies  to  visit 
the  workhouse  singly  ? — I  think  that  the  guardians 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  fix  a  quorum. 

131.  Yes,  just  so,  but  it  appears  only  to 
appoint  a  committee  for  this  purpose? — Yes. 
Prior  to  the  issue  of  this  order  it  was  frequently 
the  case  that  the  guardians  authorised  lady 
visitors  to  visit  the  workhouse,  and  this  order  does 
not  interfere  with  that. 

132.  And  over  and  above  those  visitors  there 
are  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
—  Yes. 

133.  What  is  the  number  of  poor  law  inspec- 
tors ? — There  are  14  separate  districts,  each  \\ith. 
an  inspector.  In  two  districts  there  are  assistant 
inspectors,  and  there  are  also  two  medical 
inspectors  for  poor  law  purposes. 

134.  Those  are  four  in  addition  to  the  14  ? — 
In  addition  to  the  14. 

135.  How  often  is  it  expected  that  the  in- 
spectors should  visit  their  districts  ? — 'I'hey  visit 
each  workhouse  at  least  once  in  the  year, 
generally  they  visit  twice,  and  if  there  are  any 
circumstances  connected  with  a  workhouse  which 
render  more  frequent  visits  necessary  or  desirable, 
they  make  special  visits  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

136.  Are  their  visits  surprise  visits? — They 
are  surprise  visits. 

137.  Of  which  no  notice  is  given  ? — Yes.  An 
inspector  would  not  consider  that  he  h.'vd  made 
his  ordinary  inspection  if  he  visited  the  work- 
house on  a  day  that  the  guardians  met,  before  or 
after  the  meeting  of  the  guardians. 

138.  Then  I  presume  that  after  each  of  those 
visits  a  report  is  sent  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Yes. 

139.  Is  either  visit  made  with  notice? — No 
notice  is  given. 

140.  Then  he  does  not  particularly  care  to 
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meet  the  guardians  ;  it  is  not  necessary  ? — He 
has  the  duty  of  attending  meetings  of  the  guar- 
dians as  well  as  of  inspecting  the  workhouse,  but 
he  does  not  make  his  inspection  of  the  workhouse 
on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  because  the  work- 
house might  be  supposed  to  be  rather  prepared  on 
that  particular  day. 

141.  He  meets  the  guardians  .after  notice,  but 
his  visit  to  the  workhouse  is  made  by  surprise  ? 
—  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  when  he  gees  to  the 
workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the 
guardians  he  would  not  go  into  some  of  the  wards, 
but  he  would  not  regard  that  as  an  official 
inspection. 

142.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  about 
the  inspections,  or  shall  we  go  on  to  the  other 
details  ? — No,  there  is  nothing  else  I  wish  to  say 
on  this  subject. 

143.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what 
the  statutory  provisions  as  to  married  couples  in 
workhouses  are  ? — The  first  Act  is  10  &  11  Vic, 
c.  109,  s.  23,  and  it  provides  that  when  any 
two  persons  being  husband  and  wife,  both  of 
whom  shall  be  above  the  age  of  60  years  shall 
be  received  into  any  workhouse  such  two  persons 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  live  separate  and  apart 
from  each  other  in  such  workhouse.  There  is  a 
further  provision  in  the  39  &  40  Vic.  c.  61,  s.  10,  to 
this  effect,  "  Where  any  two  persons,  being  hus- 
"  band  and  wife  shall  be  admitted  into  any  work- 
"  house  and  either  of  them  .-hall  be  infirm,  sick,  or 
"  disabled  by  any  injury,  or  above  the  age  of  60 
"  years,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  guardians  of  the 
"  union  or  pai'ish  to  which  such  workhouse  shall 
"  belong,  to  permit  in  their  discretion  such  hus- 
"  band  and  wife  to  live  together." 

144.  Then  in  order  to  meet  that  provision  is 
sepai-ate  accommodation  provided  for  them  ? — In 
many  workhouses  there  is  separate  accommoda- 
tion. 

145.  Where  it  exists  is  it  fully  used  ? — No,  it 
is  not  ;    according   to    the    statement  of  our 
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Inspector  after  inspector  has  told  me  that  he 
has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  questioned  the  old  people  in  the  workhouse 
on  the  subject,  but  that  generally  he  has  found 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  live  together. 

146.  Would  they  have  a  room  in  common.  I 
mean  would  they  have  a  room  in  common,  would 
each  couple  also  have  a  room  which  is  open  to  the 
husbands  and  wives? — Yes,  that  would  be  so 
ordinarily. 

147.  And  limited  to  them?— Yes. 

148.  A  sitting-room — a  day  room  ? — Yes,  I 
have  been  informed  that  in  many  workhouses 
where  separate  accommodation  has  been  provided, 
it  has  not  been  used,  or  only  used  to  so  limited 
an  extent  that  practically  this  part  of  the  building 
has  remained  unoccupied. 

149.  Is  that  because  they  distinctly  wish  to 
live  apart? — Yes.  What  I  have  understood  to  be 
the  reason  ordinarily  assigned  is  that  one  has  a  bad 
cough  or  other  ailment  which  disturbs  the  rest 
01  the  other  at  night. 

150.  The  workhouses,  I  suppose,  vary  very 
much  in  size  and  in  character,  irrespective  of 
the  broad  distinctions  between  places  of  large 
and  places  of  sparse  populations? — Yes,  there  is 
a  ditfe  rence  in  the  character  of  the  workhouses. 
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partly  resulting  from  the  time  when  the  buildings 
were  erected.  There  are  old  workhouses  very 
diff'erent  from  those  which  have  been  erected  in 
recent  years,  and  in  some  cases  the  old  parish 
v^^orkhouses  are  still  occupied  as  the  Union  work- 
houses. The  workhouses  also  vary  greatly  as 
regards  size.  Whilst  some  workhouses  accom- 
modate less  than  100  inmates,  there  are  others 
which  will  accommodate  2,000  or  2,500. 

151.  And  is  there  much  diflPerence  in  the 
arrangements  made  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  is 
a  difference  according  to  the  views  of  the  boards 
of  guardians. 

152.  I  supi)ose  you  are  aw^are  that  there  do 
exist  very  bad  workhouses? — There  are  some 
bad  ones. 

153.  What  are  the  steps  taken  by  the  Board 
in  order  to  remedy  the  defects  ? — The  Board 
might  close  the  workhouse  absolutely. 

154.  I  suppose  that  is  a  step  which  is  rarely 
taken? — Very  rarely  taken.  Another  step 
might  be  to  dissolve  the  union  and  take  the 
parishes  which  were  included  in  the  union  and 
distribute  them  amongst  neighboui'inof  unions. 
But  that  might  be  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  in  consequence  of  its  involving  the 
poor  travelling  long  distances. 

155.  Are  the  cases  frequent  in  which  the 
guardians  positively  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Local  Government 
inspector  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  proper 
accommodation  for  the  poor? — There  have  been 
many  cases  where  a  good  deal  of  pressure,  and 
sometimes  a  good  deal  ofpatience,  have  been  neces- 
sary before  the  guardians  could  be  persuaded  to 
comply  with  the  recommendation,  especially  when 
a  new  workhouse  has  been  necessary.  The  pro- 
vision of  adequate  and  suitable  accommodation  is 
a  matter  on  which  the  inspector  puts  all  the  pres- 
sure that  he  can  upon  the  guardians, 

156.  But  the  guardians  often  contrive  to 
baffle  the  inspector,  whatever  pressure  he  J3uts 
upon  them,  do  they  not? — There  are  some 
excejjtional  cases  where  the  accommodation  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  One  is  obliged  to  admit 
that ;  but  these  cases  are  extremely  exceptional, 

157.  Whenever  new  workhouses  or  alterations 
in  the  \vorkhouses  are  made,  I  presume  they  are 
submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — 
Yes,  the  plans  are  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Board, 

158.  Have  you  any  difficulty  about  obtaining 
that  amount  of  accommodation  which  you  think 
desirable  ? — The  guardians  not  unfrequently 
avoid  incurring  expense  in  building  as  much  and 
as  long  as  they  can. 

159.  But  you,  I  suppose,  decline  to  approve  of 
the  plans  which  are  not  adequate  for  its  objects  ? 
— Yes,  the  approval  of  the  plans  might  be  with- 
held; but  it  will  sometimes  happen  that,  whilst  we 
should  have  liked  more  than  what  is  proposed  to 
be  done,  it  is  expedient  to  accept  that  which  the 
guardians  are  prepared  to  do  when  it  is  a  distinct 
improvement. 

160.  In  what  cases  are  the  relatives  of  inmates 
liable  to  pay  the  cost  of  relief? — The  43rd  of 
Elizabeth,  c.  2,  contains  provisions  with  regard 
to  that. 

161.  Are  they  still  in  force? — res,  the  pro- 
vision is  in  Section  6  ;  "  the  father  and  grand- 
"  father,  and  the  mother  and  grandmother,  and  the 
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"  children,  of  every  poor  old  blind  lame  and 
"  impotent  person,  or  other  poor  person  not  able 
"  to  work,  being  of  a  sufficient  ability,  shall  at 
"  their  own  charges  relieve  and  maintain  every 
"  such  poor  person."  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
relationship  is  blood  relationship. 

162.  Does  it  not  apply  to  a  married  daughter? 
— The  father  would  be  liable  to  maintain,  but 
not  the  father-in-law.  A  husband  is  not  liable 
to  maintain  his  wife's  mother,  and  there  is  no 
liability  to  maintain  a  brother  or  sister.  Al- 
though a  grandfather  would  be  liable  to  msiintain 
a  grandchild,  the  grandchild  would  not  be  liable  to 
maintain  the  grandfather. 

163.  Is  that  so  ?— Yes. 

164.  I  suppose  you  leave  it  to  others  to  give 
the  extent  to  which  this  assistance  is  given  by 
relatives  under  the  law,  or  have  you  figures  ? — 
I  have  some  figures  showing;  the  amount  that 
the  guardians  have  recovered  from  relatives  and 
others  in  respect  of  relief.  The  total'  amount 
recovered  in  the  year  1890-91  was  232,338/.,  but 
it  is  right  with  regard  to  that  to  say  that  we  are 
unable  to  distinguish  the  sums  which  are  paid  in 
respect  of  lunatics,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  respect  of  lunatics  in  asylums  considerable  sums 
are  paid  by  relatives.  It  often  happens  that 
where  the  i-elatives  have  a  difficulty  in  paying  the 
very  heavy  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a  patient 
in  a  private  asylum  they  are  desirous  that  the 
guardians  should  deal  with  the  case,  even  if 
they  repay  the  guardians  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
penses of  maintenance  which  are  incurred  by  them, 
and  r  think  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
amount  would  undoubtedly  be  in  respect  of  the 
maintenance  of  lunatics  in  asylums, 

165.  Who  fixes  the  amount  for  which  a  rela- 
tive may  be  rendered  liable  ? — The  guardians 
often  come  to  an  understanding  with  a  relative 
as  to  what  he  Avill  contribute.  But  he  is  under 
no  legal  liability  to  pay  unless  there  is  an  order 
of  the  magistrate,  and  according  to  the  statute  it  is 
only  a  person  of  sufficient  ability  on  whom  such 
an  order  can  be  made.  The  justices  are  the  judges 
of  the  ability  of  the  person,  and  of  the  amount 
which  he  can  properly  be  required  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  relative. 

166.  Do  the  guardians  ever  give  relief  on 
loan? — Yes,  they  are  empowered  by  the  statute 
to  do  80,  When  relief  is  given  on  loan  the  guar- 
dians can  recover  the  amount,  assuming  that  the 
pauper  is  in  a  position  to  repay.  There  is  also  a 
power  given  to  the  guardians  to  appropriate  the 
property  of  a  pauper,  should  he  become  possessed 
of  any,  and  reimburse  themselves  the  cost  of  the 
relief  during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  In  the 
eame  way  they  may  recover,  in  the  case  of  a 
pauper  who  dies,  the  cost  of  the  relief  given  by 
them  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  his 
death, 

167.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  that 
power  is  ever  oppressively  used  so  as  to  prevent  a 
pauper  recovering  his  position  ?~No,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is.  The  power  is  chiefly  exercised 
when  a  pauper  comes  into  property,  or  when  the 
guardians  find  that  a  person  whom  they  have  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  destitute  position  has  been 
possessed  of  means, 

168.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  cost  of  relief  is  recovered  by  the 
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guardians? — Not  as  to  what  isrecovered  in  respect 
of  relief  on  loan. 

169.  From  the  relatives? — The  receipts  from 
relatives  are  included  in  the  statement  that  I  read, 

170.  And  you  cannot  say  how  much  is  reco- 
vered in  cases  where  the  person  relieved  becomes 
afterwards  capable  ? — No,  I  should  perhaps  ex- 
plain that  the  total  amount  recovered  by  the 
guardians  in  respect  of  relief,  as  shown  by  the 
statement  to  which  I  have  referred,  includes 
receipts  from  relatives  and  sums  received  in 
respect  of  relief  on  loan.  But  the  amount  under 
each  head  cannot  be  given  separately. 

171.  To  return  to  the  aged  poor,  what  are 
the  considerations  which  chiefly  influence  the 
guardians  in  determining  whether  in-door  or 
out-door  relief  should  be  given  ? — l  think  you 
may  say  that  there  are  three  or  four  distinct 
classes  of  cases  where  the  guardians  would 
determine  to  give  in-door  relief  in  preference  to 
out-door ;  first,  there  are  the  cases  of  people  so  old 
and  so  helpless  that  they  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
live  by  themselves  without  anyone  to  look  after 
them,  and  who,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor 
people  themselves,  should  be  relieved  in  the 
workhouse.  Then  you  have  a  second  class 
where  the  habits  of  the  applicants  are  such  that 
it  is  right  that  the  relief  given  should  be  in  the 
workhouse,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  drinks 
heavily  whenever  he  succeeds  in  getting  any 
money,  and  who,  if  he  had  his  relief  one  day,  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  ])enniles8  two  days  after.  Then  there 
are  the  cases  where  the  cottage  is  a  broken- 
do-wn  dwelling,  and  the  people  are  living  in  such  a 
state  of  filth  that,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
it  is  not  right  that  they  should  continue  under 
such  unwholesome  conditions.  Another  class 
would  comprise  those  cases  where  guardians  have 
doubts  whether  the  person  applying  has  not 
sufficient  means,  or  has  not  relatives  who  ought  to 
assist,  and  so  help  to  keep  him  from  becoming 
chargeable  on  the  rates.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  great  proportion  of  the  in  door  poor  are 
persons  who  come  within  one  of  those  classe-^. 

172.  Then  in  other  cases  is  out-door  relief 
administered  ? — The  guardians  have  a  discretion- 
ary power  in  the  case  of  aged  poor.  They  deter- 
mine according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case  ; 
and,  unless  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
make  them  think  it  desirable  that  the  person 
should  come  into  the  workhouse,  out-door  relief 
is  given,  a&suming  that  they  are  satisfied  of  the 
destitution. 

173.  Do  you  find  that  in  some  places  out-door 
relief  is  given,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Board,  too 
freely  ? — We  think  that  there  are  unions  where 
there  is  what  we  should  consider  lax  adminis- 
tration. 

174.  With  reference  to  the  aged  poor? — 
Yes.  Relief  is  given  in  some  cases  without 
sufficient  inquiry  as  to  the  facts.  It  is  given  for 
long  periods  without  any  watching  of  the  cases, 
and  ascertaining  whether  there  is  any  change 
of  circumstances  which  should  affect  the  way 
in  which  the  case  is  dealt  with,  and  there  ai'e 
insufficient  inquiries  as  to  relatives  and  persons 
on  whom  the  paupers  have  a  moral  claim  for 
assistance,  although  there  may  be  no  legal 
liability. 

175.  There  are  some  unions  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  the  provinces  where  out-door  relief  has 
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been  almost  entirely  abolished;  is  not  that  so? 
— Yes,  that  is  so.  The  cases  are  not  numerous, 
but  the  results  are  very  remarkable.  Usually  it 
has  been  found  that  those  results  have  been 
mainly  secured  by  the  action  of  one  man. 
Someone  of  considerable  firmness,  who  is  very 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining as  far  as  possible  the  independence  of 
the  poor,  becomes  satisfied  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  poor  themselves  out-door  relief  should  be 
checked.  He  regards  the  saving  of  expenditure 
as  a  very  minor  consideration.  He  throws  him- 
self into  the  work  heart  and  soul  ;  he  feels 
that  his  system  is  on  its  trial,  and  he  endeavours 
to  secure  that  there  shall  be  as  few  cases  as  pos- 
sible of  apparent  hardship.  All  hard  cases  he 
will  get  taken  over  by  charity,  and  he  will  devise 
ail  the  means  he  can  for  not  infringing  his  rule, 
and  yet  giving  the  relief  that  is  necessary.  For 
instance,  when  in  the  case  of  a  widow  with 
several  children  there  might  be  suggestions  of 
hardship  if  all  were  obliged  to  come  into  the 
workhouse,  unless  the  circumstances  were  ex- 
ceptional, he  would  say,  "  let  the  widow  and  as 
many  of  the  children  as  she  can  keep  by  her 
own  labour  remain  with  her,  and  we  will  assist 
her  by  taking  the  other  children  into  the  work- 
house." 

176.  Into  the  school,  in  fact? — Yes;  into  the 
workhouse  or  separate  school,  as  the  case  might 
be.  They  would  secure  there  a  good  education, 
and  be  helped  to  get  a  start  in  lite.  In  ways  of 
that  kind  there  would  be  a  constant  endeavour 
to  avoid  the  cases  which  would  be  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  cases  of  hardship. 

177.  In  the  case  you  just  now  mentioned  of 
the  widow,  I  presume  that  the  relief  is  given  by 
taking  the  children  and  putting  them  to  school ; 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  out-door  relief  is  given 
her  and  the  remaining  children?  —  She  receives 
nothing  for  herself  and  the  children  remaining 
with  her,  but  she  is  enabled,  by  getting  relieved 
of  some  of  her  children  to  maintain  her  indepen- 
dence. 

178.  Have  you  known  any  cases  where  this 
result  has  been  obtained,  except  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  managers  of  charitable  institutions 
with  the  Poor  Lav/  guardians  ? — Charity  in  these 
cases  has  always  been  in  the  background.  Some- 
times the  assistance  is  allowed  through  an  organi- 
sation of  charity,  and  sometimes  by  the  guardian 
himself  dipping  somewhat  deeply  into  his  own 
pocket. 

179.  Just  so;  then  that  becomes  private 
charity  ? — Yes. 

180.  Have  you  known  any  cases  in  which 
out-door  relief  has  been  discontinued,  except 
where  the  assistance  has  been  obtained  of  some 
organisation  of  charity,  public  or  private  ? — No. 
I  think,  in  all  the  cases  where  this  end  has  been 
secured,  that  what  would  be  regarded  as  very 
hard  cases  have  been  disposed  of  by  means  of 
charity,  the  guardians  being  relieved  of  them. 
The  figures  as  regards  some  of  these  unions  are  very 
remarkable.  I  have  the  last  returns  of  pauperism 
in  London.  They  relate  to  the  last  day  of  the 
third  week  of  January.  Taking  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  the  total  number  of  in-door  poor  was 
1,359,  whilst  the  total  number  of  out-door  poor 
was  only  21,  eight  of  whom  were  children. 

181.  What  is  the  population? — The  popula- 
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tion  is  not  shown  in  the  statement.  St  George's- 
in-the-East  was  a  district  which  proverbially  was 
one  in  respect  of  which  great  demands  on  the 
charity  of  the  West  End  was  made  in  years  gone  by. 

182.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
too  hard  a  measure  has  been  applied  to  the  poor 
in  that  case  ? — We  have  no  evidence  at  all  to 
show  that  that  is  the  ciise,  either  here  or  in 
other  unions  where  the  same  principle  has  been 
adopted, 

183.  You  know   the  system  in  force  at  Ox- 
ford ? — Yes,  generally. 

184.  You  have  mentioned  that  cases  occur  iu 
the  provinces  as  well  as  in  London  ? — Yes.  In 
Oxford  I  think  the  case  is  this :  there  are  elected 
guardians  and  certain  university  representatives 
and  the  university  guardians  take  off  the  hands  of 
the  guardians  a  certain  number  of  cases  which, 
on  their  investigation,  they  think  they  had  better 
deal  with  through  charity  instead  of  by  means  of 
Poor  Law  relief'. 

185.  Yes,  but  by  that  means  out-door  relief 
has  been  practically  abolished,  has  it  not? — I 
have  not  the  numbers  in  the  case  of  Oxford,  but 
it  has  been  diminished  to  a  large  extent. 

186.  Do  you  know  other  places  in  the  provinces 
besides  Oxford  ? — Bradfield  is  one  instance. 

187.  In  Berkshire? — Yes,  Bradfield,  not  far 
from  Reading ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  the  case 
of  the  Brixworth  Union,  in  Northampton.  In 
the  case  of  the  Whitechapel  Union  the  Keturn 
shows  1,435  in  the  workhouse  or  workhouse 
schools,  and  only  40  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief, 
34  of  whom  were  children.  In  Stepney  Union 
there  were  1 ,256  in  the  workhouse,  and  44  in  the 
receipt  of  out-door  relief,  seven  being  children, 

188.  Do  you  know  whether  in  any  of  those 
places  which  you  have  just  mentioned  special 
efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  the  guardians 
into  close  relations  with  the  managers  of  charit- 
able institutions  ? — Yes,  that  has  been  done,  there 
is  no  doubt.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  work  the  system  without  the  aid  of 
charity, 

189.  Then,  as  regards  thf*  classification.  You 
have  given  us  the  general  classification.  Is 
there  any  other  classification  in  addition  to  that 
which  you  have  already  described  practised  ? — 
There  is  the  separation  of  young  women  with 
illegitimate  children  from  other  women,  and 
especially  girls.  That  is  practically  invariably 
done. 

190.  How  is  that  classification  enforced? — 
They  have  separate  wards  ;  but  many  of  these 
women  are  often  very  useful  in  the  house,  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  the  house  work.  But  they  do 
not  associate  generally  with  ti)e  other  inmates. 

191.  Is  there  any  particular  classification  made.  Of  ag-ed in- 
having  regard  to  the  past  history  of  the  older  mates,  ac- 
inmates  ? — Of  course  if  you  have  a  very  large 
workhouse  with  a  large  number  of  wards  you 
can  to  a  certain  extent  further  sub-divide  the 
inmates,  but  when  you  come  to  the  small  work- 
houses you  cannot  do  so. 

192.  That  is  quite  likely,  but  is  it  done  ? — In 
the  large  workhouses  ? 

193.  Yes? — I  should  say, generally,  that  there 
is  no  attempt  to  examine  into  the  past  lives  of 
the  workhouse  inmates,  and  then  to  sort  the 
people  according  to  the  results ;  but  persons 
would,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  kept  together  in 
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such  a  way  that  they  would  not  be  caused  annoy- 
ance and  discomfort  by  other  inmates. 

194.  It  is  more  by  removing  the  bad  and 
troublesome  characters  out  of  the  way  of  the 
resjiectable  ones  than  by  removing  the  respect- 
able ones  from  the  mass  of  the  paupers? — That 
would  be  so.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
follow  the  lives  of  many  of  these  people. 

195.  Do  you  consider  that  any  material  altera- 
tions in  the  way  of  the  subdivitiion  of  classes 
can  be  carried  out  in  the  existing  buildings  ? — 
If  the  subdividing  meant  providing  separate 
rooms  and  separate  airing  courts  for  subdivided 
classes,  I  think  that  in  a  great  number  of  the 
workhouses  It  could  not  be  done  without  erecting 
new  buildings.  In  the  great  majority  of  the 
workhouses  I  think  that  that  would  be  so. 

196.  Would  you  complete  your  financial 
statement  by  saying  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
outstanding  loans  with  respect  to  workhouses  ? 
— They  amount  to  about  seven  millions,  including 
in  that  amount  about  one  million  in  respect  of 
buildings  provided  in  the  metropolis  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District,  the 
managers  of  which  take  charge  of  the  imbeciles, 
and  the  fever  and  small-pox  patients. 

197.  I  suppose  those  loans  are  being  gradually 
paid  off? — Yes. 

198.  And  probably  fresh  ones  contracted? — 
That  usually  is  the  case,  but  I  may  mention 
that  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  the  guardians 
cannot  borrow  for  a  longer  period  than  30  years, 
even  for  the  purchase  of  land,  so  that  the  loans 
to  guardians  are  frequently  for  a  shorter  period 
than  those  to  other  local  authorities. 

199.  When  applicants  for  relief  are  in  receipt 
of  aid  from  friendly  societies,  is  the  income 
from  that  course  taken  into  consideration '.' — 
No,  only  partially.  I  think  in  strictness  the 
guardians  ought  to  take  into  account  any 
income  which  any  person  who  applies  for  relief 
may  receive,  but  it  is  very  usual  for  guardians 
to  take  into  account  something  like  half  the 
sum  that  may  be  received  from  a  friendly  society, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  encouragement  to 
those  who  have  joined  societies  and  thus  secured 
some  provision  for  themselves,  and  that  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  in  a  somewhat 
better  position  than  those  who  have  not  taken 
any  such  action. 

200.  Then  they  supplement  the  payments 
they  receive  from  the  societies  in  those  cases  ?  — 
That  is  so  ;  they  consider  what  relief  the  person 
ought  to  have  if  the  pension  is  not  taken  into 
account,,  and  instead  of  giving  the  amount,  less 
the  sum  received  as  pension,  they  give  the  amount 
less  half  the  pension. 

201.  Could  you  give  us  any  evidence  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  in  i-eceipt  of  relief  who 
have  at  one  time  or  another  subscribed  to 
friendly  societies  'I — There  was  a  Parliamentary 
Return  in  1891  (Parliamentary  Paper  No.  366, 
Session  1891.)  It  has  reference  only  to  the 
inmates  of  workhouses.  The  Return  shows 
the  number  of  paupers  in  woikhoiises  on  the 
31st  March  1891  who,  having  been  members 
of  a  benefit  society,  had  then  from  any  cause 
ceased  to  be  members.  It  was  in  continu- 
ation of  a  ])reviou3  Return.  It  purports  to  show 
th(i  total  number  of  those  who  had  ceased  to  be 
members,  whether  from  non-payment  of  con- 
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trlbutions,  withdrawal  or  dismissal,  or  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  society,  and  the  total  number  who 
had  been  members  of  a  society  for  less  than  10 
years  ;  for  10  years  and  less  than  20  years  ;  for 
20  years  and  less  than  30  years  ;  and  30  years 
and  upwards.  The  result  shown  bv  the  Return 
is  this  :  the  total  number  of  in-door  paupers  who 
had  ceased  to  be  members  of  benefit  societies 
was  14,808;  10,215  by  reason  of  non-payment 
of  contribution,  or  of  withdrawal  or  dismissal, 
and  4,593  through  the  breaking  up  of  a  societv. 
Of  the  4,593,  1,583  had  been  members  for  less 
than  10  years;  1,216  for  10  years  and  less  than 
20  years ;  955  for  20  and  less  than  30  years  : 
814  for  30  years  and  upwards  ;  and  25  for  a  period 
not  known. 

202.  Were  these  statements  taken  from  the 
lips  of  the  inmates  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  thev 
were. 

203.  Would  there  be  any  means  of  verifying 
the  veracity  of  their  statements? — No,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  there  would  certainly  be 
no  such  means. 

204.  I  suppose  there  would  be  rather  an 
inclination  on  their  part  to  say  that  they  had 
endeavoured  to  be  thrifty,  and  had  only  failed  in 
doing  so  by  either  the  dishonesty  or  the  imper- 
fection of  the  friendly  societies  to  which  they 
had  subscribed  ? — The  Return  would  be  based  on 
the  facts  ascertained  by  the  master  of  the  work- 
house as  the  result  of  questions  to  the  inmates 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Return,  and  not  from  state- 
ments made  by  the  paupers  at  the  time  they 
were  applying  for  relief,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
out-door  relief  instead  of  in-door  relief,  or  a 
larger  amount  of  out-door  relief.  The  answers 
would  not  affect  the  relief  which  the  persons 
would  receive,  as  the  Return  only  refers  to  those 
who  were  in  the  workhouse. 

205.  And  they  were  elicited  by  him  in  con- 
versation with  them  ? — By  inquiries  from  the 
paupers. 

206.  Is  the  out-relief  given  by  guardians 
usually  sufficient  without  being  supplemented  by 
other  means? — I  think  that  in  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  in  which  out-door  relief  is 
given  it  is  not,  in  itself,  adequate  relief.  The 
guardians  generally  rely  upon  the  relief  being- 
supplemented  in  some  way  or  another,  either 
by  charity  or  small  earnings  from  occasional 
work,  odd  jobs  of  one  kind  or  another,  or  assist- 
ance from  relatives.  I  think  that  guardians 
would  admit  that  the  out-relief  given  by  them 
was  usually  inadequate  if  it  were  not  supple- 
mented from  other  sources. 

207.  As  regards  the  officers  of  the  workhouse,  ofiSwj! 
are  they  responsible  to  the  Local  Government  spone 
Board  as  well  as  to  the  guardians  for  the  due 
observance  of  the  regulations  ? — Yes,  the  master 
of  the  workhouse,  for  Instance,  is  subject  to 
dismissal  by  the  Board,  and  the  guardians  could 
not  dismiss  him  without  the  Board's  consent,  so 
that  there  is  a  very  distinct  control.  We  some- 
times have  complaints  in  letters  from  workhouse  "^^ 
inmates ;  and  Avhen  in  a  local  paper  there  are 
unfavourable  comments  on  the  conduct  of  an 
officer  with  regard  to  the  inmates  generally  or  a 
particular  inmate,  the  papers  are  usually  brought 
under  the  attention  of  the  Board  by  someone  in 
the  locality.  These  cases  are  always  dealt  with. 
We  should  in  some  cases  communicate  with  the 
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guardians ;  in  others  the  inspector  would  be 
asked  to  go  and  visit  the  workhouse  and  ascer- 
tain the  facts.  If  the  circumstances  seemed  to 
render  it  desirable,  we  should  have  a  formal  local 
inquiry.  Our  inspector  has  the  power  of  sum- 
moning witneses,  and  he  takes  the  evidence  on 
oath,  and  after  an  inquiry,  he  reports  the 
evidence  and  his  own  conclusions  to  the  Board. 
The  Board  would  then  determine  whether  the 
officer  should  be  allowed  to  hold  office  or  not. 

208.  Would  that  apply  to  all  the  officers? 
— It  applies  to  the  chaplain,  medical  officer, 
master,  matron,  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress. 
The  subordinate  officers,  such  as  the  porters, 
nurses,  and  superintendents  of  labour  and  assist- 
ants generally  the  guardians  can  dismiss  without 
any  refei-ence  to  the  Board. 

209.  Are  there  cases  of  conflict  frequently  as 
to  the  doings  of  those  subordinate  officers  ? — We 
should  not  necessarily  hear  of  complaints  as  re- 
gards subordinate  officers,  because  the  guardians 
can  deal  with  them.  We  occasionally  have 
communications  addressed  to  us  by  individual 
guardians  in  these  cases,  or  have  our  attention 
drawn  to  reports  in  newspapers. 

210.  As  a  rule,  the  expenditure  in  relief  is 
defrayed  out  of  the  poor  rales,  but  are  there 
any  exemptions  from  that  rate? — The  expendi- 
ture is  provided  for  by  the  guardians  Issuing 
their  precept  to  the  overseers,  and  the  overseers 
raising  the  amount  required  by  means  of  the 
poor  rate.  Of  course  practically  everybody  who 
occupies  a  dwelling  has  to  contribute  to  the 
poor  rate,  whether  he  pays  the  rates  directly 
or  not.  A  compound  householder  would  be  sup- 
posed to  pay  a  higher  rent  in  consequence  of  the 
rates  being  paid  by  the  owner.  There  are  now 
but  few  exemptions  in  the  case  of  the  poor  rate. 
There  are  exceptions,  for  instance,  in  cases  of 
churches  and  chapels  where,  besides  religious 
service,  nothing  is  carried  on  on  the  premises 
except  a  school.  There  are  also  some  partial 
exemptions  in  the  case  of  canals  under  local 
Acts. 

211.  May  I  ask  you  for  a  general  expres- 
sion of  opinion  how  far  the  advantages  which 
ordinarily  result  from  the  application  of  the 
workhouse  test  justify  the  workhouse  being 
offered  in  the  case  of  persons  whose  destitution 
arises  from  old  age  ? — In  reply  to  a  previous 
question,  I  referred  to  three  or  four  classes  of 
cases  which  Include  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  aged  persons  in  receipt  of  Indoor  relief.  I  do 
not  i  hink  that  there  can  be  much  doubt  that  if  it 
Is  a  question  between  out-door  relief  and  In-door 
relief,  In-door  relief  only  ought  to  be  given  in 
those  cases.  Then  you  come  to  the  remainder. 
In  the  first  place  the  persons  who  have  to  contri- 
bute the  I'ates  have  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  what  a  large  number  of  jDersons 
there  are  who  are  only  just  above  the  line  of 
pauperism  and  who,  if  rates  are  unduly  Increased, 
would  be  likely  to  be  dragged  down  to  pauperism 
themselves,  and  what  a  constant  struggle  many 
of  those  who  must  contribute  their  share  of  the 
expenditure  In  out-door  relief  have  in  order  to 
maintain  their  independence.  Then  it  Is  a  sound 
principle  that  relief  should  be  administered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  afford  as  little  inducement  as 
possible  to  persons  to  relax  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  for  themselves.    It  Is  but  right  that  a 
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person  should  make  every  possible  exertion  to 
maintain  himself  before  he  becomes  a  burden  on 
others.    In  connection  with  this  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  no  unwillingness  to  re- 
ceive out-door  relief.     Out-door  relief  is  not 
regarded  as  Involving  a  stigma.    Generally  it 
would  be  accepted  as  readily  as  a  pension  from  a 
private  person.    With  In-door  relief  It  Is  thi 
reverse,  and  when  you  come  to  the  relatives  it 
too  often  happens  that  they  will  not  move  a 
finger  to  help  as  long  as  the  person  can  get  out- 
door relief,  but  if  he  has  to  go  into  the  workhouse 
it  is  regarded  as  a  reflection  upon  themselves, 
and  assistance  which  would  never  be  given  under 
other  circumstances  Is  given,  when  the  alternative 
Is  the  workhouse.    These  are  all  considerations 
that  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  guardians 
in  determining  what  relief  shall  be  offered.  The 
workhouse  certainly  ought  not  to  be  deterrent 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a  hardship  to 
persons  to  go  there,  and  In  fact  the  great  majority 
of  those  in  the  workhouse  are  better  fed,  better 
housed,  and  better  provided  for  than  they  ever  iMscipiinR 
were  before.    It  is,  however,  essential  that  there  as  well  as 
should  be  such  discipline  and  order  that  a  person  Proper 
would  not  desire  to  go  Into  the  workhouse  if  he  needed  in 
could  avoid  it ;  otherwise  you  would  indefinitely  workhouse, 
increase  the  number  of  those  chargeable  upon 
the  rates. 

212.  Has  the  Increase  of  material  comforts  in 
the  workhouse,  do  you  think,  made  the  opposi- 
tion to  go  into  It  fainter  than  it  used  to  be  ? — I 
think  that  ts.king,  for  instance,  the  infirmaries  In 
London,  there  are  a  great  number  of  persons  who 
go  unhesitatingly  to  those  infirmaries  who  would 
never  go  into  the  sick  wards  of  a  workhouse. 
They  look  upon  them  very  much  as  hospitals, 
and  the  mere  fact  of  the  name  "  workhouse " 
not  being  associated  with  these  Infirmaries,  I 
think,  makes  a  distinct  difference  in  the  classes 
of  persons  who  have  recourse  to  them. 


H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

213.  Is  there  any  fixed  proportion  between  the 
elective  guardians  and  the  ex-officio  guardians  in 
different  parts  of  the  country? — There  Is  no  fixed 
proportion,  Sir.  The  number  of  ex-officio  guardians 
depends  upon  the  number  of  the  magistrates  who 

'  are  resident  in  the  union.  They  are  entitled  to 
act,  although  in  a  great  many  cases  they  do  not 
all  act,  but  only  a  proportion  of  them. 

214.  Then  does  it  vary  very  much  ;  may  the 
ex-officio  guardians  out-number  the  elective  guar- 
dians in  some  cases? — Yes,  Sir;  the  number  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  act  as  ex-officio  guardians  varies 
very  much  ;  and  In  some  cases  the  number  would 
exceed  the  total  number  of  the  elected  guardians. 
Those  cases,  however,  are  quite  exceptional. 

215.  You  have  stated  that  the  ratio  of  in-door 
paupers  to  the  population  had  not  varied  very 
largely  during  the  last  20  years ;  the  ratio  in 
1872  was  stated  to  be  6-6,  and  in  1892  to  be 
6*4  ;  Is  this  evidence  of  efficient  administration 
throughout  this  period,  or  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for  by  other  reasons? — The  large  rpiduction  in 
the  number  of  out-door  poor  is  to  some  extent 
evidence  of  good  administration,  and  it  might  be 
expected  that  if  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
out-door  relief  was  largely  diminished,  there 
would  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  in-door  poor.     This,  however,  has  not 
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been  the  case.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  in-door  poor,  but  only  such  an 
increase  as  id  about  equal  to  the  increase  of 
population, 

216.  In  the  case  of  out-door  paupers  the  de- 
crease during  the  period  referred  to  has  been 
very  large  ?■ — Yes,  Sir.  There  has  been  a  very 
large  decrease. 

217.  Is  that  owing  to  increase  of  wages  making 
the  population  more  comfortable,  or  other  causes  ? 
— No  doubt  the  general  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  decrease.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
say  to  what  extent  the  decrease  is  to  be 
attributed  to  this  cause  or  to  that,  but  the 
stricter  administration,  I  think  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, has  had  its  share,  and  a  considerable  share, 
in  securing  this  result. 

218.  You  made  the  remark  that  the  new 
returns,  with  regard  to  the  aged  paupers,  were 
very  startling ;  in  what  respect  did  you  mean 
that  they  were  very  startling? — I  had  in  my 
mind  the  great  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
the  aged  poor  in  receipt  of  relief  to  the  population 
of  like  age  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  fact  that  the  proportion  in  the  case  of  London 
was  so  large,  about  one-third  of  those  above 
65  years  of  age  being  in  receipt  of  relief,  and 
about,  I  think,  one-fifth  in  poor  la^v  establish- 
ments. 

Lord  Playfair. 

219.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  little  about  the 
dietaries;  does  your  board  exercise  supervision 
over  the  different  dietaries  of  the  workhouses,  so 
as  to  make  them  somewhat  uniform  in  regard  to 
nutritive  value? — Yes;  the  question  of  nutritive 
values  is  always  considered,  and  the  dietaries  are 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  quantity  of 
nitrogenous  food  and  carbonaceous  food,  and  so  on, 

220.  And  have  you  to  approve  of  them  ? — 
Yes,  the  dietaries  are  approved. 

221.  So  that  there  is  no  workhouse  in  the 
kinffdora  that  could  have  a  very  inefficient  dietary 
without  its  being  supervised  and  approved  by 
the  Central  Board  ? — In  some  cases  the  dietaries 
were  approved  many  years  ago,  but  there  must 
be  very  few  where  the  dietary  is  considerably 
less  than  what  we  should  think  proper. 

222.  You  have  one  special  clerk,  have  yon 
not,  that  looks  specially  after  the  dietaries  and 
brings  them  to  their  nutritive  value  ? — No,  we 
have  no  special  clerk  with  this  duty,  but  everv 
case  is  referred  to  the  medical  officer  for  poor 
law  purposes  for  his  opinion  and  recom- 
mendation. 

223.  At  one  time  I  think  you  had  a  special 
clerk,  Mr.  H  arris,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

224.  You  have  no  longer  one  ? — No ;  but  the 
question  of  the  nutritive  values  is  fuily  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  all  the  dietaries,  and 
I  may  perhaps  say  that  with  regard  to  the 
dietaries  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  it  is  not  the 
practice  of  the  board  to  take  objection  to  the 
proposals  of  the  guardians  on  account  of  the 
dietary  being  too  liberal,  but  only  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  thought  that  it  is  not  liberal  enough. 
Subject  to  this,  there  is  no  disposition  with  us  to 
check  the  guardians  in  giving  such  dietary  as 
they  think  best  to  tliese  classes 


Mr.  Chamberlain. 

225.  Yovi  referred  to  the  case  of  St.  George- 
in-the-East  as  one  of  the  cases  in  which  there  is 
very  little  out-door  relief  given  ? — Yes. 

226.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  is  there  ? — 
It  is  very  low,  but  I  cannot  give  the  precise 
amount.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  as  regards  St. 
George-in-the  East,  it  has  benefited  very  largely 
by  the  contributions  from  the  common  poor  fund. 
In  the  case  of  each  inmate  of  the  workhouse, 
not  in  excess  of  the  number  for  which  the  work- 
house is  certified,  the  guardians  receive  5d.  per 
head  per  day.  There  is  also  a  contribution 
from  the  London  County  Council,  which  is  paid 
upon  the  number  of  in-door  poor,  and  looking  to 
those  two  items  of  receipt,  the  parish  is  consider- 
ably helped  as  regards  the  amount  of  the  rate. 

227.  You  could  not  tell  me  then  what  the 
cost  of  Poor  Law  relief  per  head  of  population 
is  in  St.  George-in-the-East  ? — The  cost  of  in- 
maintenance  was  12,873Z.  in  the  year  ended 
March  1891,  and  the  cost  of  out-relief,  392/. 

228.  And  what  was  the  population? — 45,546. 

229.  Now,  will  you  take  from  that  return 
some  other  division  of  London  with  a  similar 
population  where  the  out-relief  is  given,  and  see 
what  the  total  cost  is  there — take  Islington? — 
Holborn  ? 

230.  Holborn,  yes? — That  has  a  lai'ge  popula- 
tion, 141,544. 

231.  That  is  Holborn,  is  it? — Yes. 

232.  Well,  what  is  the  cost  for  Holborn,  that 
has  about  three  times  the  population  of  St. 
Georges- in-the-East  ? — £.  45,272  in-maintenance, 
and  10,101  Z.  out-door  relief. 

233.  I  think  that  the  cost  for  45,000  at  St. 
George-in-the-East,  the  total  cost  is  a  vei'y  little 
over  IS.OOOZ.,  and  the  jjopulation  of  Holborn 
being  3J.  times  the  population  of  St.  George-in- 
the-East,  you  must  multiply  that  by  3-f}  and  you 
would  get  41,000,  and  that  has  to  be  compared 
with  55,000,  which  is  the  total  for  Holborn  ? — 
May  I  say  with  regard  to  that  that  the 
two  districts  are  not  quite  comparable.  The 
Holborn  Union  includes  very  valuable  pro- 
perty in  Holborn,  and  there  is  no  such 
property  in  St.  George-in-the-East.  The  Union 
also  includes  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell.  That 
was  a  very  poor  district,  but  very  large  clearances 
have  been  made,  and  the  character  of  the  pro- 
perty is  much  improved.  St.  Luke's,  Middlesex, 
is  also  in  the  Holborn  Union.  These  three 
districts  are  nothing  like  so  poverty-stricken  as 
St.  George-in-the-East. 

234.  I  wanted  to  know  what  could  be  con- 
sidered as  the  saving  made  by  this  more  stringent 
method  of  administration,  as  against  what  you 
may  call  a  fairly  administered  district  on  the 
other  principle  ? — But  may  1  suggest  that  the 
saving  is  not  merely  to  be  measured  in  money. 

235.  Well,  I  take  it  in  the  money  first?— If 
you  deal  with  it  simply  as  a  question  of  money, 
assuming  that  everyone  to  whom  you  refused 
out-door  relief  would  come  into  the  work- 
house, it  would  be  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  parish. 

236.  Yes;  but  it  is  evident  that  every  one  to 
whom  you  refuse  out-door  relief  does  not  go  into 
the  workhouse  ? — A  large  proportion  one  would 
expect  would  refuse.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  one  in  10  when  the  workhouse  is 
offered  accepts  this  form  of  relief.  1  am  not 
including  sick  persons. 
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237.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  larsjer 
proportion  of  out-door  paupers  in  St.  George-in- 
the-East  than  there  is  in  Holborn  ? — No. 

238.  Although  in  St.  George-in-the-East 
evei'ybody  is  offered  the  workhouse  ? — And  they 
have  no  larger  proportion  of  in-door  poor  than  in 
Holborn, 

239.  They  have  no  larger  proportion  than  in 
Holborn  ? — But  that  is  rather  evidence  that  many 
who  are  offered  the  workhouse  do  not  accept  it. 

240.  Do  not  take  it  ?— Yes. 

241.  And  therefore  I  shall  assume  that  there 
would  be,  I  expected  to  find  that  there  would  be, 
a  considerable  saving  in  the  comparatiwve  expen- 
diture, and  I  wanted  to  know  roughly  how  much 
it  was,  or  to  take  a  particular  case  to  see  how 
much  it  was.  Jt  would  show  that  it  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  ratepayers  to  adopt  a  workhouse 
administration.  That  is  what  1  imagine  would 
be  shown,  and  as  I  think  is  shown  by  that  com- 
parison between  Holborn  and  St.  George-in-the- 
East  ? — That  is  the  case ;  as  a  rule,  the  returns 
show  that  if  you  have  a  very  strict  administration 
you  diminish  the  rate,  as  ordinarily  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  of  those  who  come  into  the 
workhouse  does  not  amount  to  what  you  save  by 
the  out-relief  that  you  avoid. 

242.  Then  do  you  know  whether  the  more 
stringent  administration  in  the  particular  district 
tends  to  send  the  poor  into  districts  round  about  ? 
—  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not 
that  is  the  case  in  a  place  like  St.  George-in-the- 
East.  It  is  a  parish  of  small  area,  and  where  a 
person  is  over  the  border  before  he  knows  it. 
But  in  rural  unions  like  Brixworth  or  Bradfield, 
where  the  people  are  well  known,  and  any  migra- 
tion would  at  once  be  noticed,  it  has  not  been 
alleged  in  these  cases  that  the  decrease  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  migration  of  persons  to 
a  neighbouring  union,  where  they  would  have 
the  chance  of  obtaining  out-relief. 

243.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  were  asked 
in  your  evidence  in  chief,  but  would  you  say 
what  is  the  law  or  the  practice  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  persons  who  have  some  kind  of 
insurance,  but  insufficient  for  their  maintenance  ? 
— A  question  was  asked  as  to  that,  and  what  I 
stated  was  that  although  in  strictness  the 
guardians  in  determining  what  they  would  give 
as  relief  should  take  into  account  other  sources  of 
income  of  the  character  referred  to,  it  was  the 
practice  generally  to  take  into  account  about  half 
instead  of  the  full  sum  so  received. 

244.  But  suppose  a  man  came  and  showed 
that  he  was  in  receipt  of  os.  a  week  from  his 
friendly  society  or  from  some  insurance  asso- 
ciation in  which  he  had  taken  out  a  policy,  and 
that  being  alone  that  was  insufficient  for  him  to 
live  upon,  would  the  guardians  be  entitled,  or 
would  they  be  likely  to  make  him  an  out-door 
allowance  — 1  think  it  would  generally  be  found 
that  the  guardians  would  not  give  out-door  relief 
in  such  a  case,  but  would  say  that  5s.  was  suffi- 
cient, and  decline  to  relieve  him  ;  but,  supposing 
it  was  a  case  where  the  guardians  would 
ordinarily  give  3s.,  and  the  man  was  getting 
2s.  by  way  of  a  pension,  they  would  give  him  2s. 
instead  of  the  difference  between  the  2s.  and 
the  3s. 

245.  Yes  ;  but  where  the  guardians  give  3s., 
that  is  never  intended  as  sufficient  subsistence 
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for  a  man,  supposing  that  he  is  not  living  in  a 
family,  or  has  no  other  means  of  maintenance  ? — 
I  think  that  the  guardians  almost  invariably 
expect  the  out-relief  given  by  them  to  be  supple- 
mented in  some  way  or  another. 

246.  Otherwise  they  would  probably  call  hinj 
into  the  house,  would  they  not? — I  think  that 
boards  of  guardians  who  give  out-relief  some- 
what freely  would  say,  "  We  will  give  you  this 
as  out-door  relief,  and  if  you  can't  manage  with 
it  you  can  come  into  the  workhouse." 

247.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  out-door  relief 
is  hardly  ever  sufficient  for  the  full  subsistence 
of  a  man.  I  am  dealing  entirely  with  old  people 
over  65  ;  it  is  not  sufficient  for  their  subsistence 
unless  it  is  supplemented  in  some  way  or  another  ? 
— In  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  I  should  say 
that  the  out-relief  alone  is  inadequate. 

248.  Well,  now  what  is  the  difference  between  Recgjpts, 
a  man  who  supplements  the  out-door  relief  given  iVom  rela 
by  the  guardians,  by  assistance  from  his  children  ''^es 
say,  and  the  man  who  supplements  it  by  assist- 
ance from  his  society  or  his  insurance  ? — In  the 
one  case,  it  is  an  income  that  the  man  has  a 
right  to,  and  which  will  come  in  regularly ;  in 
the  case  of  assistance  from  children  or  other 
relatives  there  is  no  legal  liability  to  give  this 
aid  ;  it  is  uncertain  whilst  the  other  is  certain. 

249.  But  would  you  not  say  that  if  relief  from 
the  guardians  was  justifiable  in  the  one  case, 
it  was  equally  justifiable  in  the  other;  if  the 
guardians  have  decided  that  it  is  right  to  assist 
the  man,  say  with  3s.  a  week,  whom  they  believe 
to  be  getting  3s.  a  week  from  his  children,  or 
7s.  a  week  from  his  children,  would  it  not  be 
equally  well  that  they  should  give  him  3s.  when 
they  know  that  he  is  getting  the  same  amount 
from  the  insurance  society  ? — -In  principle  it 
is  the  same  no  doubt  in  either  case.  But  the 
practice  is  different  in  the  two  cases. 

250.  Then  I  will  ask  you  rather,  whether  it 
would  not  be  desirable  that  the  practice  should 
be  altered  to  make  the  cases  the  same? — If  the 
guardians  knew  when  the  case  came  before  them, 
that  a  man  would  regularly  receive,  say,  from  his 
son,  a  similar  amount  to  that  which  another 
might  get  from  an  insurance  office  or  friendly 
society,  they  would  take  it  into  account  in 
determining  the  relief. 

251.  Yes;  as  I  understand,  they  would  take  it 
into  account  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  man; 
that  is  to  say,  that  if  they  knew  that  his  son  was 
going  to  give  him  5s.  a  week  for  a  certainty, 
they  would  very  likely  say,  "  We  will  not  give 
you  anything ;  you  must  come  into  the 
house  "  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

252.  This  is  what  1  am  asking,  because  we,  I 
suppose,  have  to  recommend  perhaps  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law  ;  is  it  not  in  your  opinion  very 
undesirable  to  make  a  distinction  of  that  kind, 
whereby  a  man  gets  a  greater  advantage  if  he 
has  only  casual  relief  from  his  relatives  to 
depend  upon,  than  he  Avould  have  if  he  had 
himself  made  a  certain  provision  to  the  same 
extent  ? — You  have  to  deal  with  the  fact  that 
when  the  case  comes  before  the  guardians  they 
know  about  the  pension,  and  know  that  it  is 
certain.  They  fix  the  amount  of  weekly  relief 
that  the  man  is  to  receive  ;  not  for  a  week,  but 
for  a  month  or  perhaps  two  months,  and  possibly 
three  months,  and  they  feel  that  they  ca:i  take 
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the  income  into  account  in  consequence  of  its 
But  income  certainty  ;  but  there  is  a  much  greater  diffi- 
of  that       culty  in  taking  into  account  in  determining  the 
kind  usu-    amount  of  relief,  assistance  which  is  quite  un- 
uncertah).    certain,  assistance  which  may  be  received  one 
week  and  lost  the  next.    I  think  that  the  differ- 
ence in  this  action  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  one  source  of  income  as 
compared  with  the  other. 

253.  To  take  the  case  of  a  man,  "  A  "  we  will 
call  him,  who  has  5s.  a  week  or  the  equivalent 
of  6s.  a  week  given  him  by  his  relatives;  he 
goes  to  the  guardians,  and  as  I  understand  it  is 
quite  probable  that  they  will  give  him  3s.  a  week 
extra  in  the  shape  of  out-door  relief? — -If  he 
had  5s.  ? 

254.  He  has  either  in  the  shape  of  house 
accommodation,  or  food,  or  other  things  that  are 
given  him  by  his  relatives  the  equivalent  of  5s. 
a  week  from  his  children.  He  is  an  old  man 
who  lives  with  his  children.  He  has  from  his 
children  the  equivalent  of  5s.  a  week,  and  he  goes 
to  the  guardians  and  he  says,  "  I  have  no  money, 
and  this  is  not  enough  for  me  to  live  upon,"  and 
he  asks  for  relief.  They  give  him  3s.  a  week  ? — 
If  they  found  that  he  had  5s.  from  his  relatives 
they  would  pi'obably  say,  "  We  are  not  prepared 
to  relieve  you." 

255.  Not  if  he  had  5s.  in  cash,  but  if  he  had 
the  equivalent  of  5.f.  in  accommodation ;  they 
would  not  take  any  account  of  that  ? — Yes  they 
would  if  it  were  really  the  equivalent  of  5s. 

256.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  a  man  to  live  upon  3  s.? — -That  is 
one  "of  the  evils  of  the  granting  of  out-door 
relief. 

257.  Yes.  1  am  not  askinej  whether  it  is  right 
or  wrong,  but  it  is  impossible,  is  it  not  ?  I  want 
to  make  my  jtoint  quite  clear.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  live  upon  3s.  a  week  ? — Unless  he 
is  helped  in  some  way. 

258.  Unless  he  is  helped  in  some  way  ? — 
Yes. 

259.  I  say  assuming  that  the  help  that  he  has 
is  equivalent  to  10s.  a  week,  then,  he  gets  10s.  a 
week  in  the  way  of  help  and  he  gets  3s.  a  week 
from  the  guardians.  That  is  so  now.  I  say 
supposing  he  got  the  sum  of  10s.  a  week  from 
his  friendly  society  why  should  not  the  guardians 
give  him  3s.  a  week  then,  which  is  the  same  as 
they  were  doing  before  ? — They  would  take  into 
account  the  assistance  and  also  the  pension. 

260.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
they  should  be  instructed  not  to  penalise  a  man 
because  he  has  been  thrifty  in  the  way  of 
making  this  provision  for  himself? — It  is  not 
right  in  principle  to  take  a  source  of  income  as 
other  than  what  it  is.  The  guardians  have  to 
consider  what  the  destitution  of  the  man  renders 
necessary.  He  has,  we  will  say,  2s.  a  week  from 
the  Friendly  Society.  Supposing  they  consider 
lhat  he  will  require  5s.,  they  would  probably  give 
him  3s.,  with  the  addition  of  Is.,  only  taking  into 
account  half  of  ihe  sum  received  from  the  Friendly 
Society.  In  the  case  of  the  person  who  had  no 
pension,  but  who  got  a  little  work  from  time  to 
time,  or  assistance  in  other  ways,  if  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  required  5s.  to  live  upon, 
they  would  ask  him,  "How  much  do  you  reckon 
"  you  can  usually  earn,  and  how  much  do  you 
"  get  from  your  relatives  ?  "    They  then  deduct 
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the  whole.  They  would  only  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  what  he  said  he  received  from 
those  sources  and  the  amount  that  they  would 
usually  give.  I  am  referring  to  the  usual  practice. 

261.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  is 
their  practice  now;  to  make  up  Avhatever  is 
required  over  and  above  any  pension  he  may 
have,  to  make  up  the  amount  whicli  is  necessary 
for  his  subsistence  ? — I  should  not  say  that  that 
is  always  so,  becau^e  out-relief  is  very  often  in- 
adequate. 

262.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  is  it  the  prac-  Disciiu 
tice  of  the  guardians  to  make  any  discrimination  nation, 
in  the  case  of  the  aged  poor  in  regard  to  character  ?  j| 
— In  giving  in-door  and  out-door  relief?  wiih  ar 

263.  Yes  ?  — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do.  exercm 

264.  Where  a  man  for  instance  had  not  come 
upon  the  I^oor  JLaw  up  to  60  years  of  age, 
would  they  treat  him  better  as  a  rule  than  a 
man  who  had  been  continually  in  receipt  of 
relief? — If  they  were  satisfied  as  to  the  destitu- 
tion, there  would  be  a  much  greater  disposition 
to  give  out-door  relief  to  a  man  who  had  always 
been  of  a  respectable  character  than  if  it  had 
been  otherwise. 

265.  Have  there  been  any  circulars  or  regula- 
tions made  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
dealing  with  the  question  of  discrimination  ? — No, 
the  matter  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardians.  There  are  no  rules  requiring  in-door 
relief  to  be  given  in  preference  to  out-door  relief 
in  the  case  of  aged  poor.  What  the  Board  have 
urged  and  urged  strongly  has  been  the  necessity 
of  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  facts  of  each  case,  the 
order  for  relief,  when  out-relief  is  given,  not  being 
made  for  too  long  a  period,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  being  fully  considered  before  the  relief 
is  renewed. 

266.  But  no  suggestions  that   persons  who 
have  shown  capacity  for  thrift  in  their  earlier 
lives  shall  be  treated  better  than  those  who  have 
shown  none  ? — No,  there  has  been  no  such  sug  „ 
gestion. 

267.  And  in  the  case  of  those  who  go  into  the 
workhouse,  what  becomes  of  the  pension  then. 
Supposing  a  man  had  a  small  pension  of  2s.  what 
happens  when  he  goes  into  the  workhouse  with 
such  a  pension  ? — It  would  be  appropriated. 

268.  Towards  ? — Towards  the  cost  of  his 

maintenance. 

269.  What  is  the  outside  amount  which  the 
guardians  can  give  to  a  man  who  is  not  able- 
bodied  in  the  shape  of  out-door  relief? — There  is 
no  limit.  They  are  the  judges  of  what  it  is 
necessary  to  give. 

270.  They  might  do  as  they  did  in  some  boards 
in  Ireland,  give  1/.  a  week? — The  only  check 
would  be  that  the  auditor  who  has  to  audit  the 
accounts  might  disallow  what  he  deemed  exces- 
sive, if  there  was  anything  extraordinarily  wrong 
in  the  amounts  given. 

271.  Might  I  ask  you  in  reference  to  a  purely 
exceptional  case  ;  but  are  there  cases  in  which 
as  much  as  10  s.  a  week  is  given  ? — Yes. 

272.  Would  that  be  given  to  a  single  man  ? — 
No. 

273.  Or  to  a  family? — I  have  known  cases 
where  as  much  as  that  has  been  given  to  a  wife  who 
had  been  deserted  by  her  husband,  with  a  view 
to  getting  an  order  upon  the  husband  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  wife. 
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274.  I  was  thinking  rather  of  the  cases  of  oW 
people  who  have  either  lost  or  been  deserted  bv 
Iheir  children ;  and  suppose  such  a  man  were 
found  in  a  little  house  with  his  sticks  of  furniture 
and  so  on,  would  that  be  a  case  in  which  a  sura 
would  be  given  to  him  sufficient  alone  to  keep 
him  alive  without  any  supplement? — I  should 
think  that  the  amount  that  would  ordinarily  be 
allowed  in  the  case  of  a  single  man  would  be 
2s.  6c?.,  3s.,  or  Zs.  6d. 

275.  Well,  then  it  is  evident  that  in  none  of 
those  cases  would  that  be  sufficient  for  the  man 
to  live  upon  without  some  supplement  ? — That 
would  be  so. 

276.  Quite  so.  I  suppose  it  comes  to  this, 
that  where  a  man,  whatever  his  past  character 
may  have  been,  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no 
relatives  who  can  assist  him,  there  he  is  required 
to  come  into  the  house  ? — No ;  if  the  man  had 
been  living  in  a  rural  district  for  half  his  life- 
time, working  first  for  father  and  then  for  son,  he 
would  be  known  by  all  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  probably  his  old  employers  would 
help  him,  and  he  would  have  help  from  others, 

277.  But  that  would  not  apply  to  our  great 
centres  of  population  ? — No. 

278.  And  of  course  there  is  a  great  number  of 
cases,  even  in  country  districts,  where  the  em- 
ployers and  the  family  might  have  died  out,  or 
gone  away,  or  been  ruined,  and  where  they 
would  have  nobody  to  look  to — There  would  be 
such  cases. 

279.  Take  the  case,  lor  instance,  that  I  know 
something  of,  gardeners  ;  gardeners  move  about, 
and  they  very  often  leave  their  situations  because 
the  whole  thing  is  given  up,  and  the  family  go  away; 
they  have  really  nobody  to  look  to  in  the  way 
of  employers,  because  they  do  not  stop  very  long 
in  one  place  ;  they  move  about? — That  no  doubt 
is  so.  In  large  towns,  and  especially  in  London, 
for  like  reasons,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  number  relieved  in  the  workhouse.  In  Lon- 
don the  numbers  of  in-door  and  out-door  poor 
above  the  age  of  65  are  not  very  different,  the 
former  being  the  larger  number,  whilst  in  other 
counties  those  in  receipt  of  in-door  relief  are 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5,  1  to  6,  1  to  7,  and  so 
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on,  to  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief.    In  large  Thinks 
towns  there  is  a  greater  disposition  to  give  in-door  put-ieiief 
instead  of  out-door  relief  than  in  the  agricultural 
districts. 

280.  But  the  effect  of  an  average  limitation, 
such  as  you  state  is  common,  must  be,  must  it 
not,  to  preclude  all  the  people  who  have  no  rela- 
tives or  friends  from  having  out-door  relief?— 
The  relief  may  be  supplemented  in  other  ways, 
as  by  earnings  from  occasional  work.  But  there 
are  many  cases  where  a  person  has  out-relief, 
and  the  relief  is  absolutely  inadequate,  because 
it  is  not  supplemented,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
gravest  mischiefs  of  out  door  relief.  The 
guardians  assume  that  there  will  be  other  means 
of  income,  and  often,  unhappily,  ])ersons  in 
receipt  of  relief  may  struggle  on  getting  insuffi- 
cient food,  until  they  actually  break  down, 
because  the  relief  has  not  been  supplemented. 

281.  May  I  ask,  and  this  is  the  last  question  I 
shall  ask  you  ;  your  attention  has,  of  course, 
been  directed  to  the  subject;  do  you  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  give  any  preference  to 
people  who  insured  themselves  in  connection 
with  poor  law  relief? — In  the  way  of  giving 
them  out-door  relief  instead  of  indoor  relief  ? 

282.  Yes,  or  of  giving  larger  relief? — I  think 
you  would  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
guardians  would  very  rarely  send  a  man  into 
the  workhouse  who  had  got  a  pension  of  any 
kind,  assuming  that  he  did  not  drink.  There  are 
cases  where  men  are  in  the  workhouse  whose 
pension  more  than  covers  the  entire  cost  of  their 
relief.  They  are  cases  where  the  pension  for 
three  months  would  be  spent  within  a  few  days 
after  it  was  received.  The  man  is  received  into 
the  workhouse,  and  the  guardians  receive  the 
pension. 

283-6.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  you  have  answered 
my  question,  have  you,  whether  it  would  be 
desirable  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  be  the 
practice  now  where  a  man  had  secured  a  pension 
for  himself,  except  under  such  circumstances  as 
those  I  have  referred  to,  to  give  out-door  relief 
instead  of  in-door  relief;  in  such  cases  it  would 
be  most  exceptional,  I  should  say,  to  require  the 
man  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow,  at  noon. 
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In  the  Clueen's  Robing  Room,  the  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Platfair,  k.c.b. 
Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr,  W.  A.  Hunter,  m.p. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  ROUNDELL,  m.p. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Sir  Hugh  Owen,  k.c.b.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 
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Mr.  Loch. 

287.  Reference  has  been  made  to  pensioners ; 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  a 
good  many  pensioners  of  one  kind  or  another, 
Chelsea  pensioners,  and  so  forth,  who  are  in 
receipt  of  in-door  relief? — Yes,  there  would 
be  a  considerable  number. 

288.  Has  there  ever  been  a  return  made  of 
such  pensioners,  say  in  the  metropolis,  whose 
allowances  are  stopped  by  the  guardians? — There 
is  no  such  return  that  I  remember. 

289.  The  pensioners  would  group  themselves 
under  at  least  two,  possibly  three,  classes  ;  there 
would  be  the  pensioners  who  are  military  and 
naval  pensioners? — ifes. 

290.  There  would  be  also  pensioners  who  are 
having  pensions  from  various  miscellaneous 
sources,  and  there  would  be  Chelsea  pensioners, 
for  which  there  is  special  statute  law  ? — Yes. 

291.  I  presume  that  we  could  obtain  informa- 
tion about  this,  if  necessary,  from  the  War 
Office  or  the  Admiralty,  as  I  suppose  in  their 
pension  departments  the  fact  of  the  pensions 
being  stopped  by  the  guardians  would  be  entered? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  thej  could  have  give  a 
return  of  the  number  oi  cases  in  which  either 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  pension  would  be 
received  by  the  guardians  instead  of  the  pensioner. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Chelsea  292.  May  I  interrupt,  my  Lord,  just  to 
pensioners,  prevent  misapprehension  on  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  interpose  a  question  whether  it  is  not 
the  case  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  Chelsea 
pensioner  should  have  his  allowance  interfered 
with  by  the  guardians ;  it  is  not  possible  ? — I 
am  not  sure  that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Loch. 

293-4.  ^May   I   just   read   what  I  have 


Mr-  Loch — continued. 

before  me ;  this,  I  think,  is  a  true  note  taken 
from  the  Act  19  Vict.  c.  15:  "If  a  Chelsea 
"  or  Greenwich  out-pensioner  or  his  family 
"  becomes  chargeable,  the  guardians  can  be 
"  repaid  from  the  pension,  provided  that,  if  relief 
"  has  been  given  to  the  wife  and  one  child  only, 
"  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  pension ;  or  if 
"  relief  has  been  given  to  two  or  more  children, 
or  to  the  wife  and  one  or  more  children,  not 
"  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  pension  be 
*'  appropriated  ;  if  the  pensioner  and  his  family 
"  be  relieved  in  the  workhouse,  the  guardians 
"  have  no  legal  right  to  and  cannot  claim  any 
"  larger  amount  of  the  pension  than  is  equivalent 
"  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  paupers  in  the  work- 
"  house." 

Sir  Herbert  Maxioell. 

295.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chelsea 
pensioners  are  all  iu-pensioners  now  

Mr.  Loch. 

296-7.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some 
Chelsea  pensioners  are  in  receipt  of  relief  in 
connection  with  the  Chelsea  Cnion  and  else- 
where. To  turn  to  another  point,  with  regard  Pei 
to  relief  of  members  of  friendl}-  societies, 
there  is  a  minute  of  the  Boaid  of  the  5th 
January  1870  which  fully  explains  the  line 
taken  by  the  Board  in  that  year,  and  supports 
the  line  taken  by  the  Board  in  1840.  I  think  it 
is  on  this  question  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  made 
some  inquiries  respecting  the  supplementation  of 
pensioners  in  the  way  of  out-door  relief,  and  we 
have  that  minute  ? — Are  you  referring  to  a  letter 
which  was  written  by  the  Board  about  that  time  ?  I 

298.  I  am,  to  Mr.  Paget? — To  the  chairman 
of  one  of  the  Somersetshire  unions.  I  have  the 
letter,  and  can  put  it  in  if  it  is  desired.  ! 
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Mr.  Loch — continued. 
299.  It  might  be  circulated  to  Members? — 
I  put  the  letter  in. 

"  Poor  Law  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
"  Sir,  5th  January,  1870. 

"  I  AM  directed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  to 
"  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
"  14th  ultimo,  in  which  you  ask  them  to  give 
«  definite  information  on  the  following  ques- 
"  tions  bearing  upon  the  very  important  and 
"  difficult  subject  of  the  relations  between 
"  workmen's  clubs  or  benefit  societies  and  the 
'*  Poor  Law  system  of  this  country. 

"  You  state  the  case  of  two  widows,  each 
"  having  the  same  number  of  children,  one  of 
"  whom  is  in  receipt  of  6,9.  from  a  benefit 
"  society,  while  the  other  is  totally  without 
"  resources.  The  latter  receives  10s.  a  week 
"  poor  relief,  the  former  only  4s. ;  the  aggre- 
"  gate  income  of  each  being  10s.  a  week. 

"  You  inquire  whether  the  guardians  of  your 
"  union  would  be  legally  justified  in  granting 
"  any  relief  to  the  widow  in  receipt  of  the  6s. 
"  from  the  benefit  society  beyond  the  4s.  which 
"  they  now  give  ? 

"  If  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

"  In  answer  to  these  precise  questions  as  to 
"  the  legal  bearings  of  the  case,  I  am  directed 
"  to  state  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the 
"  guardians  would  not  be  justified,  according  to 
"  the  strict  law  applicable  to  such  cases,  in 
"  giving  to  the  widow  in  question  any  further 
"  relief  than  such  an  amount  as  would,  together 
"  with  the  sum  she  was  receiving  from  the 
"  benefit  society,  render  the  amount  of  her 
"  weekly  income  equal,  and  no  more  than  equal, 
"  to  that  amount  which  the  guardians  hold  to 
"  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  destitution  of  a 
"  person  similarly  circumstanced,  but  who  has 
"  no  other  means  of  support. 

"  In  your  third  question,  you  ask  on  what 
"  principle  are  amounts  received  from  benefit 
"  societies  to  be  dealt  with  by  boards  of  guar- 
"  dians  in  granting  relief?  The  Board,  in  an- 
"  swering  your  two  previous  questions,  have 
"  treated  the  matter  as  one  of  law  rather  than 
"  policy,  as  they  understand  you  require  a  pre- 
"  cise  answer  for  immediate  use.  With  regard, 
"  however,  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  case, 
"  I  am  directed  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
"  minute  circulated  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
"  sioners  in  the  year  1840,  on  the  question  of 
"  allowing  medical  relief  to  persons  receiving 
"  sick  pay  from  a  benefit  society.  In  this 
"  minute  the  Commissioners  reviewed  the  relation 
"  between  benefit  societies  and  the  Poor  Law 
"  system  of  this  country,  and  pointed  out  that 
*'  '  when  an  application  is  made  for  relief  by  a 
"  '  person  who  possesses  some  means  of  sup- 
"  '  porting  himself,  whether  from  a  friendly 
"  *  society  or  otherwise,  the  guardians  will  only 
'*  *  have  to  consider  what  are  the  absolute  wants 
"  *  of  the  applicant  and  his  family,  which  can- 

'  not  be  supplied  from  these  partial  resources. 
"  '  If  the  applicant  has  the  right  to  the  atten- 
"  '  dance  of  a  medical  man  and  medicines,  in 
"  *  respect  of  his  belonging  to  a  friendly 
"  '  society,'  this  will,  of  course,  not  be  one  of 
*'  the  wants  to  be  provided  by  the  guardians ; 
"  if  he  has  not  this  right,  the  guardians  will 
"  give  him  medical  relief  in  the  same  manner 


person 
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"  as  it  would  be  given  to  any  other 
"  unable  to  provide  it  for  himself. 

"  '  V/ith  regard  to  the  money  allowance 
"  '  granted  by  the  friendly  society,  the  guar- 
"  '  dians  cannot  but  take  into  account  this  allow- 
"  *  ance  in  estimating  the  resources  of  the  appli- 
"  '  cant  and  his  family,  and  if  they  acted  in 
"  '  consistency  with  universally  admitted  prlnci- 
"  '  pies  of  Poor  Law  administration,  the  guar- 
"  '  dians  would  not  grant  further  aid  than  would 
"  '  be  sufficient,  together  with  this  allowance,  to 
"  '  relieve  the  destitution  of  the  applicant  and 
"  '  his  family  to  the  same  extent  as  they  would 
"  '  relieve  the  destitution  of  any  other  applicant 
"  '  and  his  family  not  being  a  subscriber  to  a 
"  '  friendly  society. 

"  '  The  Commissioners,  however,  believe  that  Though 
"  '  in  practice  the  guardians  have  treated  the  guardians 
"  '  friendly  society  allowance  as  in  some  degree  ^i^J^etioa 
"  '  more  Immediately  destined  for  the  restoration  on  the 
"  '  of  the  health  and  strength  of  the  subscriber,  point. 
"  '  and  have,  therefore,  granted  a  larger  allow- 
"  '  ance  to  the  family  than  would  have  been 
"  '  given  if  no  such  consideration  had  presented 
"  '  itself.    The  Commissioners  have  not  deemed 
"  *  it  advisable  for  the  present  to  interfere  with 
"  '  this  mode  of  proceeding,  but  they  entertain 
"  '  no  doubt  that  it  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
"  '  found  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
"  '  interest  of  the  labouring  classes  to  carry  out 
"  *  the  principles  adverted  to  at  the  commence- 
"  '  ment  of  these  observations,  and  not  to  permit 
"  '  the  contributors  of  friendly  societies  to  receive 
"  *  relief  at  the  same  time  from  the  funds  of  the 
"  '  contributors  and  the  poor  rates.' 

"  With  these  views  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Reasons 
"  Board  fully  concur.  They  would  further  f"""  the 
"  observe  that  the  Commissioners  state,  in  the 
"  same  minute,  that  their  views  are  corroborated 
"  by  the  practice  of  the  working  classes  them- 
"  selves.  '  From  the  evidence  received  in  this 
"  '  office,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have 
"  '  carefully  considered  the  question,  in  what 
"  '  cases  and  to  what  extent  a  man  who,  as  a 
'■'  '  member  of  a  friendly  society,  is  entitled  to 
"  '  certain  advantages  in  respect  of  it,  ouaht 
"  '  to  receive  parochial  relief?  The  chief 
"  '  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
"  '  Act  received  their  strongest  corroboration 
"  '  from  the  examples  set  by  the  labouring 
"  '  classes  themselves,  in  the  administration  of 
"  '  relief  to  the  members  of  their  own  friendly 
"  '  societies.  From  the  evidence  received  on 
"  '  this  topic,  especially  from  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the 
"  '  barrister  charged  with  the  revision  of  their 
"  '  rules,  it  appears  that  on  no  point  was  their 
"  '  opinion  and  practice  more  decided  and 
"  '  unanimous  than  in  the  prohibition  of  partial 
"  '  relief.  They  constantly  acted  on  the  rule 
"  '  tliat,  whatever  were  the  apparent  special 
"  '  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  entire 
"  '  and  undivided  reliance  on  one  source  or  other 
"  '  should  be  rigorously  enforced.  They  were 
"  '  well  aware  that  where,  by  any  arrangement, 
"  *  more  than  one  source  of  relief  is  opened  to 
"  '  the  same  individual  at  the  same  time,  the 
"  '  vigilance  of  the  dispensers  of  relief  is 
"  '  weakened,  their  means  of  j^i'otecting  the 
"  '  funds  under  their  charge  are  dimi- 
"  '  nished,  and  an  increased  and  undue  reli- 
"  '  ance  on  the  divided  and  extended  sources 
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"  '  is  created,  which  is  moreover  always  attended 
"  '  by  an  influx  of  fraudulent  claims.  The 
"  '  labourers  who  act  on  the  principles  set  forth 
"  •  in  the  best  considered  rules  of  the  friendly 
"  '  societies,  would,  no  doubt,  decide  that  it  were 
"  '  better  that  benefit  societies  should  not  exist 
"  '  at  all,  than  that  they  should  exist  as  means 
"  '  to  eke  out  the  amounts  of  a  pauper's  allow- 
"  '  ance,  and  add  to  the  inducements  to  obtain 
"  '  and  rely  on  such  an  allowance.' 

"  The  Board  regret  to  observe,  from  the  com- 
"  munication  now  made  to  them,  that  some  of  the 
"  Somersetshire  colliers  look  in  a  totally  different 
"  light  upon  their  claims  to  parish  relief.  In 
"  stating  the  special  case  of  the  two  widows, 
*'  they  assume  that,  notwithstanding  the  annuity 
"  received  by  one  of  them,  the  two  women  are 
"  left  in  the  same  position.  But  that  is  far  from 
"  being  the  fact.  In  the  great  majority  of 
"  similar  cases  of  able-bodied  widows  with  fami- 
"  lies,  either  the  widow  herself  or  some  of  the 
"  children  are  able,  by  their  own  work,  to  add 
"  to  the  income  of  the  family. 

"  The  widow  receiving  6s.  a  week  from  the 
"  benefit  club  would,  so  soon  as  she  and  her 
"  children  earned  the  small  sum  of  4s.,  be  beyond 
"  the  line  of  pauperism,  while  the  other  would, 
"  in  all  probability,  remain  under  the  line. 

"  Again,  60  soon  as  the  widow  in  the  present 
"  case  earned  5s.  a  week,  she  would  be  in  receipt 
"  of  a  larger  income  than  the  other  could  ever 
"  hope  to  reach.  The  latter  could  never  look  to 
"  receive  more  than  that  minimum  relief  which 
"  the  guardians  are  alone  empowered  to  grant. 
"  It  must  be  assumed  throughout  that  the 
"  guardians  do  not  grant  more  than  minimum 
"  relief;  that  is  to  say,  relief  adequate,  but  not 
*'  more  than  adequate,  to  meet  the  absolute 
"  necessities  of  the  applicants.  It  must  also 
"  be  assumed  that  the  guardians  may  at  any 
"  moment  apply  the  workhouse  test.  Minimum 
**  out-door  relief  or  the  workhouse  are  therefore 
"  the  alternatives  from  which  the  widow  left 
"  totally  destitute  cannot  escape,  unless  she 
"  should  be  able  to  provide  for  the  entire  main- 
"  tenance  of  herself  and  her  family,  while  every 
"  contribution  received  from  a  benefit  society 

makes  it  more  probable  that  even  with  very 
"  limited  earnings  she  may  escape  from  these 
"  contingencies, 

"  The  Board  cannot  admit,  as  a  practical 
"  argument,  that  able-bodied  widows  and  their 
"  children  in  receipt  of  6s.  a  week  from  a  benefit 
"  society  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  come  upon 
"  the  rates.  And  they  would  further  point  out 
"  the  great  difficulty  in  drawing  distinctions 
"  between  annuities  from  benefit  societies  and 
"  other  kinds  of  property.  If,  instead  of  sub- 
"  scribing  to  the  benefit  society,  the  husband  had 
"  invested  in  a  savings  bank,  he  would  have 
"  shown  himself  equally  prudent,  and,  on  the 
"  principle  contended  for,  his  Avidow  might 
"  equally  claim  to  have  the  property  thus 
"  bequeathed  toherleftoutof  account,if  she  asked 
"  for  parish  relief.  Property  left  to  a  widow  in 
"  cottages  or  derived  from  a  policy  of  insurance 
"  on  the  husband's  life  might  be  held  to  establish 
"  a  similar  claim. 

"  The  result  accordingly  would  be  that  a  vast 
"  number  of  persons  not  destitute  would  be 
"  encouraged  to  become  paupers.  The  principle 
"  of  leaving  property  bequeathed  to  widows  out 
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"  of  account  in  granting  relief  would  establish 
"  the  principle  that  the  rates  were  not  the  very 
"  last  resource  of  the  poorest  class,  but  a  collateral 
insurance  fund  to  which  not  destitution  alone, 
"  but  the  receipt  of  annuities  from  other  sources 
"  would  establish  a  claim. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  would  not  be 
"  expedient  to  administer  poor  rates,  which  are  Rates 
"  levied  from  all  classes  down  to  those  on  the  ^g"^" 
"  very  verge  of  destitution,  in  such  a  manner  as  gub! 
"  as  to  cause  them  to  be  recognised  by  the  work-  diary 
"  ing  classes  of  the  country  as  a  provision  sub- 
"  stituted  by  the  law  of  the  land  for  ihat  which, 
"  in  the  absence  of  such  a  system,  they  would  be 
"  willing  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
"  families  through  the  medium  of  benefit  societies. 
"  The  Board  regard  the  prosperity  and  extension 
"  of  these  benefit  societies  as  a  matter  of 
"  extreme  importance,  and  would  be  anxious 
"  to  encourage  their  establishment  by  all 
"  legitimate  means.  But  the  Board,  as  at 
"  present  advised,  believe  that  this  encouragement 
"  could  not  safely  be  given  by  allowing  the  poor 
"  rates  to  be  treated  as  a  subsidiary  fund.  The 
"  Board  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
"  the  only  safe  basis  on  which  the  system  of 
"  benefit  societies  can  rest,  under  the  present 
"  system  of  the  legal  right  to  relief,  is,  that  they 
"  afford  the  means  of  providing,  in  times  of 
"  distress  or  disability,  a  more  eligible,  respect- 
"  able,  and  liberal  maintenance  than  that  sup- 
"  plied  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  that  they 
**  should  be  still  regarded  as  a  mode  for  avoiding 
"  the  degradation  of  parish  support,  rather  than 
"  as  conferring  a  title  by  Avhich  a  claim  to  such 
"  support  may  be  established  even  beyond  the 
"  line  of  actual  destitution. 

"  You  will  understand,  from  the  foregoing 
"  remarks,  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  is 
"  clear  upon  the  point  on  which  you  ask  for 
"  explanation,  and  that  the  wishes  of  the  colliers, 
"  to  which  you  allude,  could  not  legally  be  com- 
"  plied  with.  But  I  am  directed  to  add,  that 
"  the  attention  of  the  Board  will  continue  to  be 
"  most  earnestly  directed  to  this  important  sub- 
"  ject,  and  that  any  representations  made  to  them 
"  will  receive  their  most  careful  consideration. 

"  I  am,  &c. 
"  (signed)       H.  Fleming. 
"  K.  H.  Paget,  Esq.,  m.p., 
"  Cranmore  Hall,  Shepton  Mallet." 

Chairman. 

300.  That  letter  answers  a  question  raised  as 
to  whether  the  guardians  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  full  pension  that  a  man  was  in 
receipt  of  when  they  were  determining  what 
relief  they  would  give  ?  

Lord  Lingcn. 
301-2.  Pension  from  his  club  ? — The  pension 
referred  to  was  from  a  benefit  society. 

Mr.  Loch. 

303.  The  principle  set  forth  in  that  letter  was 
to  this  effect,  that  when  an  application  is  made 
for  relief  by  a  person  who  possesses  some 
means  of  supporting  himself,  whether  from  a 
friendly  society  or  otherwise,  the  guardians 
will  only  have  to  consider  what  are  the 
absolute  wants  of  the  applicant  and  his  family, 
which  cannot  be  supplied  from  these  par- 
tial resources.     Then  it  is  stated  that  guar- 
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dlans  have  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  a  larger 
allowance  in  snch  instances  than  would  liave 
been  given  in  cases  in  whicli  tliere  was  not  a 
pension,  if  no  such  consideration  had  presented 
itself.  The  policy  which  is  suggested  ,by  the 
Board,  of  counting  in  the  whole  friendly  society 
allowance,  was  a  policy  which  approved  itself,  I 
believe,  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission.  Has 
there  been  any  variation  in  that  ])olicy  so  far 
as  official  utterances  go  ? — There  has  been  uo 
official  communication,  so  far  as  1  recollect,  lay- 
ing down  any  different  principle.  Generally, 
according  to  the  strict  law  ap])licable  to  the 
case,  the  guardians  ought  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  income  received  from  any  source  in 
determining  what  relief  should  be  given,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  usual  for  boards  of 
guardians  only  to  take  into  account  about  half 
of  the  sums  that  may  be  received  from  friendly 
societies. 

304.  The  poor  relief  given  in  addition  from 
the  rates  to  the  member  of  a  friendly  society 
would  be  somewhat  then  in  the  nature  of  a  col- 
lateral insurance  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  pei'son  who 
had  joined  a  friendly  society  and  had  a  pension 
in  consequence,  would,  if  the  practice  which  you 
have  just  described  became  settled,  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  getting  an  addiiional  sum  from 
the  guardians,  and  in  that  sense  there  would  be 
a  kind  of  collateral  insurance.  Is  not  that  so  ? 
— If  you  take  the  cases  of  two  persons,  one  who 
has  a  pension  and  anotlier  who  has  no  pension, 
and  the  guardians  give  a  larger  sum  to  the  one 
who  has  the  pension,  although  apart  from  the 
pension  the  circumstances  are  the  same,  to  that 
extent  of  course  the  pension  is  supplemented  out 
of  the  rates. 

305.  If  a  distinction  is  drawn  in  favour  of 
those  who  have  pensions  from  friendly  societies, 
it  should,  in  justice,  be  equally  drawn  in  regard 
to  those  who  have  money  in  savings  bunks  ? — 
Whether  a  person  has  secured  a  pension  by  his 
thrift  or  has  laid  by  money  by  placing  it  in  the 
savings  bank,  the  same  considerations  ought  to 
apply  if  the  principle  is  a  right  one. 

306.  But  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
take  all  those  various  savings  into  account  ? — 
The  relieving  officer  and  the  guardians  ought  to 
ascertain  the  fact  if  there  were  really  savings 
which  would  be  available  for  the  sup|Jort  of  the 
person  applying  for  the  relief,  but  there  is  often 
difficulty  in  doing  so. 

307.  One  form  of  saving  might  be  by  a  house  ? 
— The  fact  of  a  man  possessing  a  house  would 
usually  be  known. 

308.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  that  a 
basis  for  the  granting  of  out-door  relief  on  such 
simple  lines  as  would  be  possible  if  the  question 
were  simply  of  a  pension  the  applicant  received  ? 
— Yes;  in  the  one  case  you  have  a  fixed  sum 
regularly  coming  in,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  fact  and  tiie  amount.  With 
regard  to  other  property  where  there  is  less 
certainty  as  to  tiie  income  there  is  greater  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  the  facts. 

309.  If  it  became  a  rule  that  what  relations 
gave  was  supplemented  in  the  same  matter-of- 
course  fashion,  would  there  not  be  a  kind  of 
inducement  that  relations  should  pay  a  certain 
amount,  possibly  smaller  than  they  would,  if  loft 
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to  themselves,  pay,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  for 
the  applicant  from  the  rates  a  certain  additional 
grant.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Chamberlaias  question? 
— No  doubt  there  would  be  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  relatives  to  help  if  half  of  their  assist- 
ance only  were  taken  into  account  ;  that  is, 
assuming  that  the  amount  which  the  relatives 
contributed  were  known,  but  in  so  many  cases 
assistance  is  given  of  which  the  guardians  have 
no  knowledge,  and  where  the  relatives  may  not 
be  in  such  a  position  in  life  that  the  guardians 
would  think  it  right  to  take  proceedings  with 
the  view  of  requiring  them  to  contribute  a 
regular  sum  weekly. 

310.  Therefore,  if  the  system  were  applied  to 
the  money  help  from  relations  it  would  fall 
through  ? — There  would  be  extreme  difficulty  in 
applying  the  principle. 

ijU.  And  practically  it  is  not  so  applied  ? — 
No,  it  is  not  so  applied. 

312.  And  if  out-door  i-elief,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently argued,  affects  wages  ill  by  reducing 
them,  so  if  out-door  relief  is  given  as  a  kind  of 
supplementary  pension  the  tendency  of  it  would 
be  to  make  people  satisfied  with  a  lesser 
and  reduced  pension  allowance  from  their  club 
or  friendly  society  ? — The  feeling  that  has  in- 
fluenced guardians  in  adopting  the  course  I  have 
mentioned  in  connection  with  payments  from 
friendly  societies  has  been  this,  that  persons 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  encouraged  to  be- 
come members  of  such  societies,  and  that  the 

who  contribute  to 
less  will  De  the  number  who 
will  come  upon  the  rates  for  relief;  it  is  really 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  persons  to  become 
members  of  the  societies  that  guardians,  to  a 
certain  extent,  sacrifice  what  in  strictness  should 
be  the  principle  on  which  relief  should  be  given. 

313.  But  is  there  evidence  to  show  that  it  does 
encourage  people  to  join  those  societies  ? — 
There  is  no  distinct  evidence  of  the  fact,  but  I 
think  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  an  additional  inducement. 

314.  On  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  distinct 
evidence  that  at  Brixworth,  where  the  counter 
principle  was  established,  the  friendl}- societies  were 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  club  allowances 
were  taken  at  their  full  value,  on  the  policy  that 
the  out-door  relief  should  not  supplement  the 
clubs? — I  think  that  in  the  case  of  Brixworth 
you  must  take  into  consideration  the  other 
circumstances  ;  there  no  out-door  relief  is  given, 
and  if  a  man's  pension  is  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain him  he  has  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  and 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  going  into  tlie  work- 
house, he  would  make  special  efforts,  it  may  be 
assumed,  to  secure  larger  payments  from  the 
friendly  societies. 

315.  Therefore  at  Brixworth  this  method  of 
non-supplementation  distinctly  braced  the  friendly 
society  movement? — I  have  no  doubt  it  did,  but 
there  there  was  no  out-door  relief.  In  the  cases 
to  which  I  was  referring,  it  has  been  merely  a 
question  whether  when  out-door  relief  is  given 
a  portion  only  of  this  source  of  income  should 
be  taken  into  account. 

316.  Was  not  the  view  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners that  partial  relief  as  they  call  it  was 
impolitic   and  ruinous  ?  —  By  partial  relief  do 
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Mr.  Loch — continued, 
you    mean    relief   supplemented    from  other 
sources  ? 

317.  Yes? — It  is  a  principle  which  applies 
■with  less  force  to  the  aged  people  who  can 
practically  earn  but  very  little.  With  regard  to 
able-bodied  persons,  the  Relief  Regidatiun  Orders 
provide  that  out-door  relief  shall  not  be  given  to 
an  able-bodied  person  whilst  he  is  in  employ- 
ment. 

318.  Tiie  view  which  the  Commissioners  took, 
also  of  "  hard  cases,"  was  that  in  dealing  with 
ihein,  reliance  ought  to  be  placed,  not  upon  the 
i*oor  Law,  but  upon  cliriritable  intervention  ;  is 
not  that  oo? — Yes;  I  think  that  the  principle  of 
giving  in-door  relief  only,  if  strictly  carried  out, 
would  break  down  in  consequence  of  popular 
feeling,  unless,  by  the  intervention  of  charity,  or 
in  some  other  way,  you  dealt  with  these  cases  of 
extreme  hardship  which  sometimes  occur. 

319.  And  taking  this  view  of  hard  cases,  they 
drew  a  distinct  line  between  the  three  branches 
of  work,  Poor  Law,  charity,  and  the  thrift 
agencies  ? — Yes. 

320.  Then  there  are  certain  advantages  apart 
from  these  which  members  of  friendly  societies 
have.  "  If  a  pauper,  or  a  pauper-lunatic,  having 
"  a  wife  or  other  relative  dependent  upon 
"  him  for  maintenance  may  be  entitled  to  re- 
"  ceive  moneys  as  a  member  of  any  fricTidly 
"  or  benefit  society,  such  moneys  shall,  svib- 
"  ject  to  any  deductions  for  keeping  up  his 
"  membership,  be  paid  or  applied  by  the  trustees' 
"  committee  or  oflicers  of  the  society,  to  or  for 
"  the  maintenance  of  such  wife  or  relative. 
"  If  a  pauper  or  pauper  lunatic  having  no  wife 
"  or  relative  dependent  on  him  is  so  entitled,  no 
"  claim  shall  be  made  on  the  society  by  the 
"  guardians,  '  unless  and  until '  they  or  their  '  re- 
"  '  lieving  officer  shall  have  declared  the  relief 
"  '  to  be  given  on  loan,  and  shall  have  within  30 
"  '  days  thereof  notified  the  same  in  wi'iting  to 
"  '  the  secretary  or  trustees  of  the  society  or 
"  '  branch  of  which  the  pauper  or  pauper  lunatic 
"  '  is  a  member.' "  That  is  a  privilege,  is  it  not, 
which  the  friendly  societies  men  have  ? — Yes  ; 
that  is  a  provision  in  connection  with  one  to  the 
efiect  that  the  guardians  may  receive,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  in  receij^tof  relief,  the  amount  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled  from  tlie  society.  I 
think  that  the  enactment  has  beeii  met  by  some 
friendly  societies  adopting  rules  which  practically 
preclude  the  payment  of  the  pension  when  the 
person  is  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

321.  Therefore  the  trend  of  friendly  society 
influence  is  to  keep  these  two  things  distinct, 
Poor  Law,  and  thrift  ? — They  object  to  supple- 
menting the  relief  by  the  guardians;  they  prefer 
that  the  funds  of  the  friendly  society  should  not  be 
applied  in  diminishing  the  sum  which  th.e  guar- 
dians would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 

322  Then,  to  turn  to  Lord  Lymingtoii's  re- 
turns, as  I  think  they  are  generally  calleil,  to 
which  you  have  referred;  that  return  was  to 
show  the  number  of  paupers  In  workhouses  who 
had  been  members  of  a  benefit  society,  and 
had  ceased  to  be  members? — les. 

o23.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  return  is  of 
any  value  ?— Of  course  the  statements  made  by 
the  paupers  themselves  must  be  received  with  a 
o-ood  deal   of  caution  ;  but  there  is  no  more 
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accurate  information  than  that  furnished  by  that 
return. 

324.  But  in  the  definitions  made  in  that  return 
was  there  any  distinction  drawn  between  the 
friendly  societies,  or  collecting  societies,  or 
sharing  out-clubs? — l«Jo  ;  the  return  refers  gene- 
rally to  friendly  societies,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

325.  Therefore  the  word  "society"  there 
would  mean  almost  anything  in  tlie  shape  of  a 
sharing-out  club,  or  some  of  the  entirely  well- 
organised  institutions  ? — Clearly. 

326.  No  actual  documents  were  produced  in 
the  course  of  verification? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
documents  were  not  produced,  and  that  the  infor- 
mation was  simply  obtained  by  the  masters  of  the 
workhouses  from  the  inmates  in  reply  to  questions 
put  to  them. 

327.  Did  you  happen  at  any  lime  to  examine 
the  dift'erences  between  the  return  of  the  year 
1881  and  the  year  1891?— With  regard  to  the 
friendly  societies  ? 

328.  With  regard  to  the  entries  as  to  separate 
unions  ? — In  connection  with  the  rclurn  of  1891  ? 

329.  Yes? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ;  and  I 
have  only  the  most  recent  return  here. 

330.  I  would  ask  you  this,  whether  it  is  not 
strange  that  at  St.  George-In-the-East  by  the 
1881  return  there  should  be  five  paupers  who 
had  ceased  to  be  members,  and  in  the  1891 
return  100;  that  at  Lewisham  in  1881  there 
should  be  72  ;  in  1891,  5  ;  at  St.  Saviour's  59  in 
1881;  249  in  1891;  are  not  these  diftierences  almost 
vtnaccountable? — They  are  remarkable  differences. 

331.  You  referred  to  relations,  and  their 
assistance  ;  you  gave  a  return  which  included  the 
amount  payable  on  behalf  of  lunatics  maintained 
out  of  the  poor  rates.  There  is  no  separate 
return,  I  understand,  for  payment  made  on  behalf 
of  I'elations  ? — The  total  that  I  gave  was  the  total 
amount  received  by  the  guardians  in  repayment 
of  relief  from  relatives  or  otherwise  during  the 
particular  year,  including  the  repayments  in 
respect  of  the  maintenance  of  lunatics.  We  have 
nothing  showing  separately  the  sum  recovered  in 
respect  of  lunatics. 

332.  i)ut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  the  pay- 
ments made  by  relations  extraordinarily  small. 
Here  I  note,  for  instance,  in  Mr.  Moorsom's 
repoit,  that,  speaking  of  the  West  Derby  Union, 
he  says :  "  The  amount  of  out-relief  given  in 
"  kind  during  the  year  ending  Lady-day  1890 
"  was  2,445  /.,  the  amount  given  in  money  (other 
"  than  separate  payments  lor  school  fees)  during 
"  the  same  period  being  13,787  /.  The  amount 
"  of  out-relief  repaid  l)y  relatives  durinij  the 
"  year  ended  September  1890  was  about  0'6  per 
'•  cent,  of  the  amount  expended  on  out-relief 
"  during  the  same  period."  From  that  It  would 
appear  that  relations  do  extraordinarily  little  in 
tlie  way  of  paying  towards  the  cost  of  out-door 
relief,  at  any  rate  ? — The  practice  varies  a  good 
deal  in  dift'erent  unions.  In  some  cases  the 
guardians  are  much  more  strict  in  enforcing  pay- 
ments than  in  others.  In  that  particular  case  the 
proportion  certainly  is  very  small. 

333.  Have  you  ever  had  a  return  of  the 
amount  of  monies  which  are  raised,  union  by 
union? — In  respect  of  out-door  relief? 

334.  Of  out-door  relief  ?— No,  there  is  no  such 
return.    The  only  way  in  which  I  have  been  able 
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to  obtain  the  particulars  that  I  have  ah-eady  given 
has  been  to  go  through  the  Poor  Rate  Returns, 
which  show  the  receipts  in  aid  of  rates,  and  to 
extract  the  items  relating  to  repayment  ot"  relief. 

335.  But  clearly,  if  anything  like  what  is 
obtained  in  some  unions  was  usually  paid  by  rela- 
tions, a  good  deal  of  pauperism  would  be  stopped  at 
the  outset ;  would  not  that  be  so  ? — No  doubt  that 
would  be  so. 

336.  You  gave  information  as  to  pauperism  in 
general ;  you  said,  I  understood,  that  there  were 
a  few  unions  in  the  first  rank  which  showed  a 
great  reduction  in  out-door  relief,  and  hardly 
any  increase  as  ;i  rule  in  in-door  relief ;  but  is 
not  there  a  lar^ie  number  of  unions  which  may 
fairly  be  placed  in  the  second  rank  so  that  there  is 
evidence  that  a  change  for  the  better  is  affecting 
the  whole  country? — In  the  first  place  I  referred 
to  those  exceptional  unions  where  out-door  relief 
has  been  almost  entirely  discontinued,  and  I  said 
with  regard  to  those  unions  that  the  experience 
is  as  a  rule  that,  whilst  there  is  a  verv  large 
reduction  in  the  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of 
out-door  relief,  there  is  generally  a  very  small 
increase,  and  in  some  cases  an  actual  decrease  in 
.the  number  of  workhouse  inmates.  As  regards 
the  question  as  to  the  country  generally,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  experience  which  has  been 
obtained  in  those  unions,  and  which  has  been  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  discussion  by  members  of 
boards  of  guardians  meeting  at  the  annual  confer- 
ences, has  helped  very  much  to  secure  a  more  care- 
ful and  thorough  investigation  of  the  cases  by 
boards  of  guardians,  and  a  disposition  to  give  out- 
door relief  much  less  freely  than  had  previously 
been  the  case.  To  this  1  think,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  attributable  the  large  decrease  of  out- 
door pauperism.  There  are  other  causes,  such  as 
the  higher  wages  that  are  now  frequently  paid  to 
the  working  classes,  and  also  the  increased  number 
of  members  of  friendly  societies. 

337.  But  putting  it  in  another  way,  the  coun- 
ties which  showed  20  or  30  years  ago  the  worst 
pauperism,  are  they  not  now  showing,  even 
though  they  largely  adhere  to  an  out-door  relief 
policy,  a  much  better  out-door  relief  pauperism  ? 
— Yes  ;  1  think  that  may  be  said  generally,  as 
regards  the  whole  country. 

338.  And  this  goes  down  to  quite  recent  times. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  comparing  1849  with 
1891.  We  may  compare  1891  Avith  any  of  the 
interim  years,  and  show  an  advance  ? — Yes  ;  I 
referred  to  1849  as  it  is  the  first  year  included  in 
the  tables,  and  T  took  1872  foi  the  pur{)Oseof  show- 
ing what  has  been  the  alteration  during  the  last 
20  years ;  but  if  more  recent  years  had  been  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  results  would 
have  been  similar.  The  number  of  in-door  j)oor 
slightly  increases,  whilst  in  the  number  of  out-door 
poor  there  is  a  lai-ge  decrease. 

339.  Taking  the  return  next  which  you  brought 
before  the  Commission,  I  suppose  that  you  would 
say  that  what  is  called  Mn  Burt's  Return  is 
fairly  accurate  ;  is  that  so,  the  return  made 
in  August  1890  ? — I  remember  the  return  ;  I  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  fairly  accurate. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  we  should  expect  the 
more  recent  return  to  which  I  have  referred  to  be 
more  accurate,  for  each  return  received  has  been 
very  carefully  examined,  and  whenever  there 
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apjieared  to  be  any  probability  of  error,  the  return 
has  been  sent  back,  and  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  returns  have  been  sent  back  for  revision 
four  or  five  times. 

340.  In  submitting  your  figures  to  the  Com- 
mission, you  said  that  in  Hertford  the  proportion 
of  old  people  in  receijit  of  relief  was  very  large?  — 
Yes;  I  think  that  Hertford  in  fact  stands  highest 
so  far  as  the  ratio  of  paupers  above  65  years  of  age 
to  ])0])ulation  is  concerned. 

341.  I  notice  that  in  Hertford  the  persons  over 
60  years  of  age  in  Mr.  Burt's  Return  amount  to 
(it  is  a  day  census  return)  16"6  per  thousand  of 
popidation.  I  have  made  a  note  of  it.  I  find  also 
that  the  Hertford  proportion  of  not  able-bodied 
out  door  relief  recipients  to  the  population  is  at  the 
rate  of  16'7  per  thousand.  I  find  that  on  the  1st  of 
January  1892  it  was  19'2  per  thousand,  and  in 
187;^,  25"3  per  thousand,  which  shows,  does  it 
not,  that  though  now  it  is  less,  there  is  still  a  large 
amount  of  out-door  relief  given  to  not  able-bodied 
persons  ? — Those  figures  would  show  that,  but  I 
sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  answer  off-hand  as 
to  the  particular  figures. 

342.  No;  but  I  com])are  that  with  the  condition 
of  an  unimproved  county  such  as  Berks  was  in 
1872  ;  and  there  I  find  that  the  not  able-bodied 
paupers  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  were  in  1872 
19'4  per  thousand;  but  going  forward,  I  find 
that  they  were  reduced  in  1882  to  1 1  per  thousand, 
and  in  1892  to  7  per  thousand.  Therefore, 
whereas  Hertfordshire  has  shown  no  improve- 
ment comparatively  in  this  particular  section, 
whicli  is  a  very  important  one,  Berkshire  has 
improved  greatly.  And  Berkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire and  Shropshire,  which  you  also  quoted,  have 
both  a  general  decreasing  pauperism,  and  a  low 
old  pauperism.  Prima  facie,  then,  is  there  not  a 
case  made  out  for  a  better  administration  of  poor 
relief  in  the  earlier  stages  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  those 
who  are  not  able-bodied  and  who  I'eceive  out-door 
relief,  and  also  to  those  who  are  able-bodied  and 
receive  out-donr  relief,  being  connected  more  or 
less  with  pauperism  in  old  age  ? — The  return  to 
which  I  have  refei'red  shows  that  of  the  12  counties 
which  have  the  highest  total  pauperism  compared 
with  population,  there  are  seven  in  which  the 
number  of  paupers  above  65  also  gives  the  highest 
ratio  to  population. 

343.  But  of  course  your  figures  of  general 
pauperism  would  include  all  children,  which  I 
excluded  purposely  as  an  uncertain  factor,  and 
would  include  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  so  on,  in  the 
house  or  receiving  out-door  relief?  —  Yes. 

344.  I  would  ])oint  out  this  further  question. 
I  have  before  me  the  Board's  return  for  Istof  July. 
I  notice  that  in  Table  4  of  that  return,  Hertford- 
shire again  stands  extremely  badly,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  general  pauperism,  35 '8  per 
thousand.  Lancashire,  on  the  other  hand,  is  17 
per  thousand  — That  refers  to  the  total  number 
of  paupers. 

345.  That  is  the  number  of  paupers  on  the  1st 
of  July  1892  ?— There  is  no  doubt  that  Hert- 
fordshire stands  very  high  in  its  paujoerism. 
The  proportion  which  the  number  of  paupers  lu 
Hertfordshire  bore  to  population  appears  to  have 
been  71  per  thousand,  but  that  would  include 
some  classes  that  probably  you  are  excluding!' 

346.  I  am  takiu^ij  the  total  now?—  The  total? 
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Mr.  Locli — continued. 

347.  Yes? — Theriitio  per  thousand  of  paupers 
to  population  in  trie  county  of  Hertford  was  71 
per  thousand. 

348.  And,  correspondingly,  if  one  takes  what  is 
called  the  "  C  "  Return,  one  would  find  that  where 
tliere  is  a  better  administration  I  he  rates  are 
very  much  lower? — Yes.  One  would  pay  cer- 
tainly that  that  was  the  case  generally.  The 
more  careful  the  administration  the  smaller  the 
number  of  paupers. 

349.  And,  therefore,  the  comparison  between 
St.  George-in-the-East  that  was  made  yesterday 
and  one  of  the  other  unions  in  London  would 
have  to  be  considered  very  specially  in  regard  to 
the  conditions  of  pauperism  in  those  two  unions, 
and  no  general  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from 
that? — Clearly.  It  would  be  very  unfair  to  come 
to  any  general  conclusion  from  a  comparison  of 
two  particular  parishes  or  unions  unless  the  con- 
ditions were  similar. 

350.  But  if  you  take  the  union  counties  right 
through,  and  work  oif  comparisions  from  them, 
you  have  a  broad  basis  for  generalisation  ? — It  is 
a  very  much  safer  basis  for  comparison. 

351.  And  that  basis  of  generalisation  supports 
this  view,  that  the  better  administration  lowers 
the  number  of  paupers  and  reduces  the  rates  ? — 
I  think  that  that  is  the  general  result. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

352.  "What  is  meant  by  better  administration ; 
I  don't  understand  that  ? — The  more  careful 
inquiry  into  the  cases;  and  the  giving  of  out-door 
relief  less  freely. 

Mr,  Loch. 

353.  To  pass  to  this  return  which  you  have 
submitted  to  the  Commission,  no  information 
is  given  on  the  question  of  chargeability. 
It  might  happen,  might  it  not,  that  these 
old  people,  who  now  appear  at  65  years  of 
age,  have  been  on  the  lirt  fqr  a  long  time,  or 
have  been  now  and  again,  possibly,  receiving 
relief  before  they  actually  settled  down  into  a 
permanent  condition  of  pauperism? — Yes;  the 
return  merely  shows  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  relieved,,  either  in-door  or  out-door,  at  any 
time  during  the  [)eriod  of  12  months. 

354.  But  the  question  of  chargeability  is  in  a 
certain  sense  vital  to  this  issue,  is  it  not  ?  That 
is  to  say,  if  these  people  become  chargeable  to 
the  poor  rate,  we  will  way  at  the  age  of  50,  no 
question  of  pensioning  them  could  be  considered, 
or,  at  least,  none  1  think  has  been  proposed ; 
therefore  it  is  very  important  to  know  whether 
they  are  chargeable  at  an  earlier  date  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  many,  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  total  number,  would  have 
been  chargeable  to  the  rates  before  they  reached 
the  age  ot  65,  but  there  would  also  be  a  con- 
siderable number  who  were  only  in  receipt  of 
relief  during  a  part  of  the  year.  This  would 
be  so  especially  in  the  case  of  the  out-door  poor. 
There  is  also  a  certain  proportion  who  have 
received  no  relief  except  medical  relief,  and  that 
is,  practically,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  tempo- 
rary relief  only, 

355.  A  large  number  of  people  in  the  work- 
houses are  totally  unable  to  look  after  them- 
selves. In  some  workhouses  they  go  from  the 
infirmary  to  the  workhouse,  and  back  from  the 
workhouse  to  the  infirmary.  Is  not  that  so  ? — • 
In  the  case  of  persons  above  the  age  of  65,  that 
rio  doubt  is  60, 


Mr.  Loch — continued. 

356.  With  regard  to  the  lunatics,  the  lunatics 
are  excluded  from  this  return  if  they  are  in 
asylums,  but  there  is  a  large  number  of  lunatics, 
idiots,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  the  work- 
houses who  Mould  be  included? — That  is  so. 
All  inil  eciles,  and  all  persons  of  unsound  mind 
who  are  maintained  in  the  workhouses,  or  who 
are  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  would  be  included 
in  the  return. 

357.  Therefore  a  certain  number  has  to  be 
written  off  of  that  amount  in  making  a  com- 
parison as  to  the  total  amount  of  pauperism  with 
those  who  are  over  65  years  of  age  ?— But  they 
are  paupers. 

358.  True  they  are  paupers,  but  under  special 
conditions  ? — Yes. 

359.  The  number  would  amount  to  about 
1 6,000?— Are  you  referring  to  this  particular  class? 

360.  1  am  referring  to  lunatics,  idiots,  and 
persons  of  unsound  mind  ? — The  total  immber? 

361.  Yes? — Not  merely  those  above  65  years 
of  age  ? 

362.  No,  I  take  it  from  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners' Report? — On  the  1st  of  July  last  the 
number  relieved  in  workhouses  was  about  16,000, 
and  the  number  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief 
about  60,000. 

363.  In  your  evidence  you  mentioned  that  a 
large  number  of  ]3eople  who  were  receiving  out- 
door relief  were  widows.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 
A  very  large  number.  Of  those  who  were  re- 
turned as  able-bodied  female  paupers,  the  total 
niunber  being  53,000,  36,000  were  widows. 

364.  And,  therefore,  any  better  method  of 
dealing  with  the  cases  of  widows  would  probably 
have  a  large  resulting  effect  upon  old  age  pauper- 
ism?—It  might  be  expected  that  that  would  be 
the  case. 

365.  And  any  good  method  of  treating  those 
cases  might  have  an  effect  upon  the  resulting  old 
age  pauperism?  —  Any  means  by  which  they 
could  be  secured  independence  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  charge  u])on  the  rates,  and  the 
number  of  widows  becoming  chargeable. 

366.  You  referred  to  the  method  that  is  adopted 
in  unions  uhere  there  is  very  little,  compara- 
tively, of  this  out-door  pauperism,  of  sending 
children  to  district  schools,  or,  in  other  words, 
providing  for  them,  and  treating  the  widow  as 
independent.  That  has  the  result  of  keepino-  the 
widow  off  the  rates,  has  it  not? — The  mother 
is  constructively  in  receijjt  of  relief  when  her 
child  is  relieved,  but,  of  course,  it  makes  a  very 
great  difference  to  the  woman  herself  whether 
she  is  in  receipt  of  relief  directly  from  tlie 
guardians,  or  whether  she  by  her  own  eflPin-ts  is 
maintaining  herself  and  one  or  two  of  her  children, 
and  is  only  helped  by  other  children  being  taken 
into  the  workhouse  and  provided  for  as  regards 
education. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

367.  To  clear  up  a  point  there,  does  the  number 
of  widows  which  the  witness  has  just  given  in- 
clude what  you  call  constructive  cases ;  those 
figures  you  have  just  given  ? — Y'es,  they  would. 

Mr.  Loch. 

368.  Widows  whose  children  are  in  receipt 
of  relief  by  being  placed  in  district  schools  ? 
— Yes.  The  widow  is  constructively  relieved 
\ij  relief  being  given  to  her  child,  and  fop 
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Mr.  Loch — continued. 

the  purpose  of  these  returns  a  widow  whose  chihl 
was  in  a  district  school  would  be  regarded  as  in 
receipt  of  relief. 

369.  Having;  o-iven  the  number  of  children 
dependent  upon  widows,  as  about  111,000  in 
1890  and  1891,  is  there  any  sort  of  return 
showing  how  those  cases  are  dealt  with,  or  any 
information  on  the  subject  generally — informa- 
tion I  mean  that  would  come  to  you  at  the 
offices  of  the  Board  ? — The  number  of  children 
dependent  on  widows  on  the  same  date — the  1st 
of  July  1892— was  107,000,  but  we  should  not 
be  able,  from  any  return  which  we  have,  to 
state  the  number  of  Avidows  who  are  relieved 
directly,  and  of  those  relieved  indirectly. 

370.  Besides  these  orders  which  you  have 
submitted  to  the  Commission,  the  guardians  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  bye-laws,  are  they  not, 
for  the  better  regulation  of  out-door  relief? — 
I  could  not  say  that  it  is  a  general  practice,  but 
a  large  number  of  boards  of  guardians  have 
adopted  certain  rules  for  their  guidance  in  the 
administration  of  relief. 

371.  And  that  is  uuirked  in  the  case  of  some 
unions  whose  administration  has  been  most  satis- 
factory and  successful? — That  is  so.  And  I 
think  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  adopting 
those  general  rules  is  that  if  there  were  no  such 
rules  it  might  happen  that  on  occasions  when 
guardians  who  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
careful  administration  of  relief  were  absent, 
relief  might  be  given  inconsistently  with  tlie 
principles  generally  adopted.  The  rules  thus 
laid  down  govern  the  proceedings  of  those  present 
at  the  meeting. 

372.  And  these  bye-laws  differ  from  <mo 
another  in  various  details  ? — That  is  so. 

373.  In  Manchester  they  have  adopted  bye- 
laAvs  which  are  very  well  known  ? — Yes,  they 
have. 

374.  Have  those  bye-laws  received  any  kind 
of  approval  from  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
— They  have  not  been  referred  to  the  Board  for 
ai>proyal.  1  think  they  are  set  out  in  the  report 
of  Mr.  Moorsom  to  which  you  alluded  just  now. 

375.  And  in  one  of  the  previous  reports  of  the 
Local  Government  Board? — Yes. 

376.  Therefore  they  have  received,  at  any 
rate,  a  publication  by  the  Board  ? — Yes,  as 
showing  the  principles  which  the  guardians  of  an 
important  union  have  determined  to  adopt  in  the 
administration  of  relief. 

377.  The  St.  Neot's  Union,  which  is  one 
tolerably  well-known  for  good  administration,  has 
such  a  clause  in  its  bye-laws  as  this,  "  No  person 
"  in  receipt  of  permanent  relief  shall  be  permitted 
"  to  work  for  wages."  I  suppose  that  that  repre- 
sents a  very  different  practice  to  what  would  be 
the  practice  elsewhere? — Not  so  far  as  the  able- 
bodied  poor  are  concerned.  But  it  would  be 
extremely  exceptional  to  lay  down  any  rule  that 
old  people  who  are  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief 
should,  be  entirely  precluded  from  doing  any  work. 
They  get  temporary  employment  whenever  they 
can,  not  earning  much,  and  I  think  that  in  a 
great  number  of  instances  the  guardians  rather 
rely  upon  their  supplementing  their  relief  by 
earnings  in  that  way. 

378.  In  fact  the  guardians  deem  it  a  "  jjartial 
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be  enforced  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
guardians  of  the  St.  Neot's  Union  apply  that 
rule  strictly  to  every  class  of  pauper,  or  Avhether 
it  was  intended  to  refer  to  the  able-bodied. 

379.  I  have  the  u'ords  before  me;  "  No  person 
"  in  receipt  of  permanent  relief  shall  be  per- 
"  mitted  to  work  for  wages"? — The  question  then 
arises,  what  precisely  is  meant  by  permanent? 

380.  However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
this  great  variety  of  bye-laws? — Yes. 

381.  And  Sir  Henry  Longley  made  various 
suggestions  in  his  report  on  out-door  relief  in  the 
metropolis ;  have  those  suggestions  been  in  any 
way  adoj)ted  or  approved  by  the  Board  ?  Tliat 
was  in  1873  or  1874,  I  think? — The  Board,  as 
regards  the  aged  poor,  have  never  laid  down  any 
rules  or  made  any  suggestion  as  to  the  class  of 
cases  in  which  in-door  or  out-door  relief  should 
be  given.  What  they  have  strongly  urged  has 
been  that  there  should  be  a  most  careful  inquiry 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  that  the 
relief  should  not  be  given  for  an  indefinite  time, 
but  that  the  cases  should  be  brought  up  at 
Intervals  of  something  like  three  months,  in  order 
that  the  circumstances  might  be  brought  under 
review  from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  cases 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  kept  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  relieving  officers. 

382.  But  they  have  not  made  any  orders  with 
more  minuteness  than  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  inspectors  liave  proposed  more  minute 
instructions  ? — No.  They  have  never  in  any  cir- 
cular or  communication,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
pressed  the  one  class  of  relief  as  against  the  other 
in  the  case  of  the  aged  poor. 

383.  Is  there  any  return  of  the  number  of 
relieving  officers  employed  by  boards  of  guar- 
dians to  cases.  Clearly  in  the  case  of  old  people 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  frequently 
visited.  I  know  a  little  myself  of  pension  work 
as  we  call  it,  and  that  is  very  desirable.  Is  there 
any  return  showing  the  number  of  relieving 
officers  to  cases,  so  as  to  convince  one  that  the 
number  of  relieving  officers  is  sufficient  ? — No, 
there  is  no  return  giving  those  facts. 

384.  Take  one  more  point :  St.  George's-in-the 
East  is  the  poorest  district  in  the  metropolis,  is 
it  not? — It  is  an  extremely  poor  district. 

385.  Tlie  expense  ot  infirmaries  in  the  metro- 
polis has  been  very  large,  is  it  not  ? — Very 
considerable. 

386.  This  expenditure  has  resulted,  has  it  not, 
in  a  considerable  amount  of  pau[)erism?-  The 
infirmaries  are  buildings  entirely  separated  from 
the  workhouses.  In  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
people  they  are  not  ass  jciated  with  the  work- 
houses at  all,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
persons  who  would  object  to  going  into  the 
workhouse  would  readily  go  into  one  of  these 
infirmariei?.  They  are  cascs  of  sickness,  and  the 
guardians  cannot  refuse  to  admit  if  the  persons 
are  destitute, 

387.  And  you  pointed  out  that  a  large  number 
of  the  old  people  were  receiving  medical  relief 
only  .' — Yes.  During  the  year  ended  the  25th 
of  March  last  the  number  was  25,000. 

388.  And  the  number  of  old  people  in  receipt 
of  relief  in  London  is  large  ? — Yes,  very  large 
as  comjiared  with  the  population. 

389.  Xlierefore  you  have  a  very 
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Mr.  Loch — continued, 
of  old  people  in  receipt  of  relief  in  London, 
where  there  is  an  infirmary  system  which  does 
not  prevail  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  ? — 
As  regards  the  old  people,  probably  a  consider- 
able pro])ortion  of  them  would  not  be  in  the 
infirmaries.  They  may  be  infirm,  but  not  so  ill 
as  to  require  the  ti  eatment  and  nursing  which  is 
provided  in  the  infirn)aries.  The  infirmaries  are 
intended  for  tlie  acutely  sick,  and  certain  of  those 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  clu-onic  sick.  There 
are,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  infirmaries,  a 
considerable  number  of  old  people  who  are  infirm 
and  require  some  attention  from  tiie  medical 
man,  but  who  are  not  ill  in  the  sense  that  they 
require  to  be  in  the  infirmary  with  special  medi- 
cal treatment. 

390.  Still  the  parallel  facts  hold  that  where 
we  have  this  quite  unusual  provi.<ioii  for  sickness 
which  exists  in  London,  State  provision  or  local 
])rovision,  the  old-age  pauperism  is  large  ? — Yes, 
the  old-age  pauperism  is  very  large  as  compared 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  counties. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

391.  With  regard  to  the  two  different  unions, 
of  St.  Georgc's-in-the  East  and  Ilolborn,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  Holborn  heavier  pau- 
perism is  largely  in  consequence  of  the  migra- 
tion of  one  class  from  one  neighbourhood  into 
the  other? — I  am  not  sure  whether  you  mean 
migration  from  St.  George"s-iii-the-East  to  the 
Holborn  Union. 

392.  Yes? — ^No ;  I  should  think  not,  because 
the  Holborn  Union  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  St.  George's-in-the-East.  If  there  were 
migration,  it  would  be  into  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. I  think  the  distance  is  too  great  to  lead 
to  persons  migrating  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

393.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  migration 
from  the  other  districts,  if  not  from  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  to  Holborn  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that 
there  is.  The  Holborn  Union  includes  Clerken- 
well,  the  old  Holborn  Union,  and  St.  Luke's, 
and  they  are  districts  that  are  somewhat  densely 
populated.  The  migration  usually  is  to  the  dis- 
tricts at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre  of 
London,  where  new  houses  are  being  erected.  I 
do  not  think  there  ismuch  room  for  migration  from 
one  parish  to  another  in  that  particular  district. 

394.  The  fact  of  t  here  being  so  large  a  number 
of  model  lodging-houses  in  Clerkenwell  and  St. 
Luke's,  and  in  Clerkenwell  more  especially,  has 
that  not  had  a  tendency  to  draw  from  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  a  large  number  of  those  who 
would  ultimately  receive  ])arochial  relief? — No 
doubt  in  those  districts  theie  are  model  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  occupants  of  those  lodging- 
houses  may  be  drawn  from  an  extensive  dis- 
trict, but  ordinarily  one  would  expect  that  the 
occupiers  of  those  dwellings  would  not  be  of 
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are  occupied  by  the  working  classes  who  are  in 
receipt  of  fairly  regular  and  good  wages. 

395.  You  have  given  us  the  figures  as  between 
1849  and  1872  and  1892,  and  you  account  for  the 
diffierence  in  some  measure  by  the  increased 
amount  of  wages  that  the  working  classes  are 
receiving.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration, 
at  all,  the  amount  of  relief  that  has  been  obtained 
by  the  work  of  the  friendly  and  provident  socie- 


Mr.  Stockall — continued- 
ties  ? — I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
fact  of  the  number  of  persons  subscribing  to 
friendly  societies  having  increased  to  so  great 
an  extent  has    been  an   important   factor   in  priend^ 
reducing  pauperism ;  and  all  those  who  are  most  societi 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  strict  administration  of 
the  law  would  say  that  one  of  their  objects  is  pfup"en 
to  induce  persons  to  make  provision  for  them- 
selves by  becoming  nienil)ers  of  such  societies. 
They  feel  that  the  free  adminstraviou  of  out-door 
relief  is  prejudicial  to  the  extension  of  the  work 
of  those  societies. 

39f).  Would  not  friendly  societies  perhaps  be  Doesi 
encouraged  more  by  relief  being  given  in  addi-  think 
tion  to  that  which  is  given  by  the  friendly  ^^'J™ 
societies  rather  than  by  the  plan  which  you  have  ians 
just  spoken  of? — -Whether  the  extension  of  the  ^^'o" 
work  of  the  friendly  societies  would  be  greater 
if  the  guardians  took  into  account  the  whole  to  per 
receipt  from  pensions? 

397.  Not  the  whole  receipt,  but  any  receipt?  ^"^^ 
— Whether  it  would  be  more  helpful  to  benefit  pensii 
societies  that  the  guardians  should  take  into 
account  the  whole  amount,  or  a  part  only  ? 

398.  Whether  it  would  encourage  friendly 
society  work  if  the  assistance  given  by  the  Poor 
Law  guardians  Avere  to  be  more  liberal  than  it 
is  under  the  present  management  ? — If  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  relief  by  the  guardians  was 
more  liberal?  I  should  think  that  it  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  benefit  societies.  It  would 
take  away  from  a  very  large  number  of  ])ersons 
one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  make  provision 
for  themselves  if  they  felt  that  whenever  an 
emergency  came  they  could  get  liberal  out-relief. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

399.  I  think  1  observe  a  misunderstanding. 
Do  you  not  mean  if  it  were  applied  to  the 
members  of  benefit  societies?  

Mr.  Stockall. 

400.  Yes.  1  am  obliged  to  you.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  friendly  societies  if  the  guar- 
dians did  not  refuse  the  amount  of  the  relief 
they  would  otherwise  give  in  conseciuence  of  a 
person  having  made  provision  for  himseU", 
although  insufficient  provision  ? — Yes,  that  is 
it.  I  should  say  that  in  strictness  the  whole 
amount  received  from  the  friendly  societies  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  what  relief 
the  guardians  should  give.  It  is  an  evasion 
of  principle  to  take  into  account  a  part  only. 
No  doubt  if  a  member  of  a  friendly  society 
had,  in  addition  to  his  pension,  the  full  sum 
which  the  guardians  *vould  give  if  he  had  no 
pension,  that  would  be  a  great  inducement  to 
persons  to  become  members  of  friendly  societies,  but 
it  would  not  be  a  fair  principle  to  others  to  adopt. 

401-2.  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  way  you 
mean  that  it  would  not  be  fair? — On  this 
ground.  The  duty  of  the  guardians  is  to  give 
such  relief  as  is  necessary  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  particular  person.  If  they  know  that  he 
has  a  certain  income  from  another  source,  they 
ought  in  strictness  to  take  that  income  into 
consideration  and  deduct  it  from  the  amount 
which  otherwise  they  would  give,  seeing  that 
their  duty  is  confined  to  relieving  destitution, 
and  that  the  relief  is  paid  out  of  rates  Avhich  are 
compulsorily  levied  from  all  classes,  poor  as  well 
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as  rich.  It  is  not  fair  tliat  a  source  of  income 
should  be  excluded  from  consideration  in  deter- 
mining what  amount  the  guardians  ought  to  give 
for  relief. 

403.  Would  there,  in  your  opinion,  be  any 
evil,  supposing  that  a  member  or  a  mem- 
ber's widow  was  indoors,  in  allowin>^  them 
some  small  proportion  of  the  benefits  that  they 
would  have  as  an  extra  to  that  which  they 
would  receive  in  the  form  of  their  ordinary  diet, 
etc.? — First  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  an 
inmate  of  a  woi'khouse  is  j)resumed  to  have  all  that 
is  requisite  as  regards  housing,  clothing,  and  food  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
person  who  is  a  member  of  a  friendly  society 
should  be  placed  in  a  different  position  from  the 
inmates  generally,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  as  a  matter  of  workhouse 
management,  to  be  tacking  on  to  the  dietary  of 
a  person  something  extra  because  he  has  been  a 
member  of  a  friendly  society,  and  so  interfere  with 
the  arrangements  generally  as  regards  the  dietary 
and  management  of  the  workhouse.  It  would  be 
extremly  difficult,  I  think,  to  carry  out  that 
principle. 

404.  In  tlie  return  you  s|)')ke  of  yesterday, 
the  one  referring  to  the  number  of  paupers  that 
have  been  members  of  friendly  societies,  I  see  the 
total  nimiber  of  in-door  paupers  who  had  ceased 
to  be  members  is  14,808.  I  observe  likewise  in  the 
returns  that  that  is  including  women  as  well  as 
men.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  out  of  that  return 
the  number  of  woi.ien  included  in  that  14,000? 
— No,  not  in  the  return  as  published.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  in  the  returns  that  were 
actually  sent  in  by  the  guardians  the  numbers 
were  distinguished.  It  is  possible  that  they 
were. 

405.  It  would  not  be  po.-siblc  to  know  out  of 
this  number,  the  number  that  belonijed  to 
societies,  and  had  insured  for  sickness  benefits, 
as  distinct  from  funeral  benefits? — No. 

406.  Then  in  the  14,000  it  is  possible  that  a 
number  of  those  jjersons  had  simply  belonged  to 
a  society  from  which  they  had  hoped  lo  gain 
benefit  by  a  sum  to  be  paid  at  their  death  V — 
Yes,  I  think  ihoso  cases  would  be  included, 
because  the  return  refers  to  the  number  of 
members  who  have  ceased  to  belong  to  benefit 
societies  by  reason  of  non  payment  of  contri- 
bution, withdrawal,  ur  dismissal  ;  and  the  con- 
tribution may  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
securing,  as  you  say,  a  payment  on  the  death  of 
the  person  to  his  widow. 

407.  One  question  more 
benefit  societies.  Would 
assurance  as  the  Prudential 
sideration  in  these  returns  ? 
distinction  between  the  Prudential,  and  the  col- 
lecting societies,  and  the  strictly  benefit  societies 
under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act? — No,  I  think 
not ;  the  statements  of  the  paupers  themselves 
as  to  the  societies  to  which  they  belonged  would 
be  accepted,  and  there  would  be  no  classification 
of  societies. 

408.  So  that  if  they  had  paid,  say  for  12 
months,  for  funeral  benefit  to  the  Prudential  or 
some  such  other  institution  as  that,  that  would 
be  considered  as  their  having  belonged  to  a 
benefit  society? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
would  be  so. 
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Mr.  Broadh/irst. 

409.  I  suppose  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
scarcely  two  unions  alike  in  administration  ? — 
I  should  hardly  sav  that  no  two  unions  are  alike, 
but  of  course  the  practice  does  vary  considerably 
in  difi^erent  unions. 

410.  Is  it  an  universal  system  in  the  case  of 
old  people  receiving  out-door  relief,  tliat  ihey 
receive  part  in  cash  and  part  in  kind?  —  No,  it 
is  not  the  universal  rule,  but  in  certain  districts 
it  is  usual  to  give  so  much  in  money  and  so  much 
in  bread.  In  other  districts  the  practice  of  giving 
bread  as  part  of  the  relief  is  almost  unknown,  and 
the  relief  is  given  in  money  only.  In  that  respect 
the  practice  differs  in  different  districts. 

411.  And  in  some  unions  relief  is  given  in 
tiour  instead  of  bread? — That  may  be  so  ;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  recnllect  hearing  of  any  such 
cases.  The  guardians,  where  relief  is  given  in 
bread,  verv  often  provide  the  loaves  themselves. 
They  are  baked  at  the  workhouses,  and  the 
relieving  officer,  when  he  goes  his  rounds, 
takes  the  bread,  whit  h  he  distributes  with  the 
money. 

412.  Would  you  think  it  fairer  to  the  relieved 
if  it  were  universally  compulsory  to  give  them 
all  in  cash? — No  I  do  not  think  you  could  lay 
down  any  absolute  rule  as  to  this. 

413.  Why  not? — There  are  cases  where  the 
husband  might  take  the  money  and  spend  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
bread  the  wife  might  come  off"  very  badly.  The 
Board  have  always  felt  that  is  a  matter  which 
ought  to  be  lelt  to  the  decision  of  the  guardians 
of  the  particular  district. 

414.  Then  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  poor  are  apt 
to  suffer  by  that? — They  ought  not  to,  because 
the  relief  ought  to  be  based  on  the  actual  value 
of  the  bread. 

415.  May  I  ask  this,  whether  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  has  any  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  injustice  tliat  is  inflicted  upon  poor  people 
in  being  strono-ly  levied  in  su]>port  of  their 
aged  parents — I  may  perhaps  say,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Broadhurst,  that  that  is  not  a  matter  which 
depends  on  the  decision  of  the  guardians.  The 
guardians  may  make  a  request  that  a  relative 
shall  contribute  a  certain  sum,  but  unless  he  is 
willing  to  do  so,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
make  the  contribution  except  under  an  order  of 
the  justices,  and  the  justices  have  all  tiie  facts 
before  them  Avhen  they  make  the  order.  The 
basis  of  the  liability  is  that  the  person  who  is 
required  to  make  the  payment  shall  be  of  suffi- 
cient ability,  and  the  responsibility  of  determining 
the  amount  rests  with  the  magistrates  who,  after 
hearing  all  the  facts,  come  to  their  decision. 

416.  I  have  seen  men  60  years  of  age  with  12s. 
a  week  having  to  contribute  ? — The  guardians 
could  not  require  that  payment  to  be  made 
except  under  an  order  by  the  magistrates. 

417.  Now,  may  1  come  then  to  the  point  with 
regard  to  supplementally  relief  from  the  guardians 
in  the  case  of  a  person  vvho  had  secured  some 
provision  for  himself.  Did  I  understand  you  to 
discourage  any  relief  from  the  guardians  to  such 
persons.  Say  a  person  had  been  a  member  of  a 
friendly  society  or  trade  union,  and  obtained  his 
5s.  or  8s.  per  week,  that,  under  no  circumstances, 
then,  should  the  Poor  Law  assist? — The  duty 
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of  the  guardians  is  to  give  such  relief  in  a  case 
of  destitution  as  the  case  may  require.  The 
fact  that  a  person  is  receiving  an  allowance  from 
a  friendlj-  society  is  not  in  itself  evidence  that  he 
is  not  destitnte.  Tliis  would  very  mucl;  de[)end 
on  the  amount  he  received  from  the  society.  Tlie 
question  is,  how  far,  in  determining  what  the  man 
may  require,  the  guardians  should  exclude  from 
consideration  the  sum  which  they  know  he  will 
receive  from  this  source.  In  strictness,  they 
ought  to  take  the  whole  into  account,  but  the 
practice  is  ordinarily  only  to  take  half. 

418.  Only  half  of  his  receipt  ? — I  am  speaking 
now  of  pensions. 

419.  You  mean  of  State  pensions? — No;  not 
State  pensions. 

420.  From  a  friendly  society  ? — Yes  ;  pensions 
and  allowances  from  friendly  societies. 

421.  So  that  they  do,  in  fact,  now  give  relief 
where  a  pension  is  being  received  ? — If  the  pen- 
sion is  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  the  man  they  would  give  relief. 

422.  What  is  the  sum  generally  considered 
adequate  ?— The  sum  which  is,  I  think,  most 
usually  allowed  would  be  from  half-a-crown  to 
three  and  sixpence  for  an  old  person,  a  single 
person. 

4  23.  But  I  am  entitled.  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  to 
7s.  per  week  superannuation,  wliich  I  shall  pro- 
bably take  presently;  and  would  you  consider 
that  would  bar  me  from  parish  relief  after  nearly 
40  years'  thrift ;  that  Is.  a  week  would  bar 
me  from  parish  i-elief? — I  think  the  guardians 
probably  would  refuse  it. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

424.  Upon  the  question  of  friendly  societies, 
I  take  it  your  opinion  is  this,  that  what  the 
guardians  have  to  look  to  is  destitution  only, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  competent  for 
them  or  expedient  to  take  into  account  any 
question  of  public  policy,  such  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  thrift.  They  must  go  upon  destitution 
only  ? — It  is  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law, 
that  they  should  go  upon  destitution  only  ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  in  practice,  with  the  view,  as 
they  consider,  of  affording  encouragement  to  per- 
sons to  belong  to  friendly  societies,  the  guardians 
olten  make  an  exception  to  the  principle. 

425.  What  I  meant  was  this,  that  there  is  a 
conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers 
and  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  and  it  mi^iht  be 
contended  that  the  encouragement  of  thrift  was  of 
superior  importance  to  that  of  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers.  But  I  think  the  ground  of 
destitution  is  the  answer  to  that  ? — The  destitu- 
tion is  the  only  ground  of  claim. 

426.  Then  to  take  a  point  that  Mr.  Loch  has 
spoken  of.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  where  monies 
have  been  left  by  benefactors  in  old  time^  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  it  has  been  held  over 
and  over  again  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  be 
a  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of 
those  charitable  doles  to  give  any  part  of  them  to 
a  person  in  receipt  of  parish  relief? — My  impres- 
sion Avould  be  that  very  much  depends  upon  the 
terms  of  the  particular  trust. 

427.  I  put  it  where  monies  have  been  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  it  has  been  held  over  and 
over  again,  that  it  is  a  breach  of  trust  for  the 
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trustees  to  give  any  part  of  those  trust-monies 
to  a  person  in  receipt  of  parish  relief? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  with  certainty  as  to  that, 
but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  have  heard 
of  cases  where,  for  instance,  persons  have  been 
living  in  almshouses,  which  were  a  charity,  and 
they  have  been  in  receijit  of  relief  at  the  same 
time. 

428.  Then  before  I  come  to   a   question  of 
more  general  importance,  I  thii)k  you  have  told 
us   that   very  little   is  done    l)y   relatives  by 
way  of  contribution,  towards  maintenance,  of 
the   poor,   and    I    take   it   that    that   has.  a 
great    deal  to  do   with  out-door   and  in-door 
relief.    Am  I  not  right  that,  under  the  Order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  to  make  full 
inquiry  into  the  means  of  relatives,  and  if  that 
is  so,  is  it  not  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the    relieving   officer   to   fail  to   make  those 
inquiries,  and  does  not  the  responsibility  ulti- 
mately rest  with  the  guardians  who  do  not  see 
that  the  relieving;  officers  do  their  duty  in  that 
respect? — It  is  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer, 
as  far  as  he  possibly  can,  to  ascertain  the  facts 
as  to  the  means  of  the  relatives  of  a  person  apply- 
ing for  relief,  and  to  report  the  facts  in  his  appli- 
cation and  report  book,  which  is  laid  before  the 
guardians  in  connection  with  the  application  ;  but 
the  relieving  officer  is,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, dependent  upon  the  information  that  is  given 
to  him  by  the  person  apj)lying  for  relief,  and  very 
frequently  that  information  is  inaccurate,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  for  the  relieving  officer  to  check 
the  statements.    Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a 
country  union,  we  will  say  in  Berkshire.  A 
man    applies    for    relief.      He   has  gut 
daughters  in  service,  in  London,  and  a  son  em- 
ployed, perhaps,  som.ewhere  else.    The  reh"eving 
officer  must,  practically,  take  the  information 
given  to  him  by  the  applicant  as  to  the  means  of 
the  children,  and,  no  doubt,  very  frequently  the 
information  is  inaccurate,  the  facts  being  under- 
stated.   When  tlie  relieving  officer  had  ascer- 
tained where  the  relntives  were  living,  it  would 
not  be  easy  acci.rately  to  ascertain  what  wages 
they  were  getting,  and  j^articulars  of  that  kind. 
I  believe  that  all  good  relievins;  officers  do  their 
best  to  obtain  sucli  information  ;  but,  necessarily, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  information  is  in- 
complete, and  is  not  absolutely  reliable. 

429.  Then  to  ask  you  just  one  more  general  Uoesm 
question.    Take  the  case  of  St.  George's- in-the-  knowo 
East  and  the  Bradfield  Unions,  and  others  about  ^fcerta 
which  you  stated  such  remarkable  figures  yester-  strict 
day,  I  wish  to  ask  whether,  as  is  often  stated  in  unions ( 
the  case  of  these  unions,  any  hardship  is  in- 
curred  by  the  poor  who  are  refused  out-relief,  as  buttliir 
far  as  you   know  ? — We  have  no  evidence  of  sudden 
hardship  being  caused  in  those  cases.    But  I 
think  that  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  if  you  would 
were  suddenly  to  make  a  rule  that  no  out-door 
relief  was  to  be  given,  there  would  not  be  cases 
of  hardship.    I  think  that  there  would  be  such 
cases  unless 
work  to  meet  them 

430.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether  in 
the  case  of  any  of  these  unions,  Bradfield,  Brix- 
worth,  or  any  of  the  others,  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  guardians  to  ascertain  whether  any 
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hardship  has  followed  this  strict  application  of 
the  rule  ? — It  has  usually  happened  thai  there 
has  been  a  certain  minority  opposed  to  the  action 
of  the  majority  of  the  guardians  in  refusing  out- 
door relief,  and  the  working  of  the  system  has 
been  carefully  watched  with  every  desire  to  find 
out  cases  of  hardship,  if  they  occurred.  But 
those  who  have  been  strongly  in  favour  of  strict 
administration  have  made  every  possible  effort  to 
avoid  such  cases.  The  system  has  been,  as  it 
were,  upon  its  trial  in  these  unions,  and  very 
special  and  continuous  efforts  are  made  to  pre- 
vent cases  of  hardship. 

431.  By  the  charity  of  which  you  spoke 
yesterday  ? — Yes ;  organised  charity,  or  the 
charity  of  some  of  the  individual  guardians  who 
support  strict  administration. 

432.  Then  may  we  take  it  that  in  those  unions 
that,  practically,  hardship  does  not  fall  from 
this  great  diminution  of  out-door  relief? — I  have 
no  reason  myself  to  believe  that  hardship  does 
occur,  and  I  know  that  in  some  cases  where 
a  general  allegation  of  hardship  has  been  made, 
those  who  have  been  interested  in  strict  admins- 
tration  have  challenged  the  objectors  to  bring 
forward  the  cases.  When  this  has  been  done 
the  guardians  have  been  able  to  make  a  satis- 
factory rejoinder. 

433.  Then  taking  the  cases  of  these  special 
unions,  are  there  any  special  circumstances, 
local,  industrial,  or  other,  which  would  distinguish 
them  from  the  ordinary  unions  throughout  the 
country  ? — No.  I  think  that  you  may  take 
Bradfield  and  lirixworth  as  typical  unions 
in  country  districts ;  and  you  may  take  White- 
chapel  and  St.  George's-in-the-East  as  typical 
unions  in  the  poorest  part  of  a  great  city. 

434.  Then  having  regard  to  those  figures 
which  you  gave  us  yesterday,  the  comparisons 
between  1849  and  1872  and  1891,  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  think  that  if  the  system  of  administra- 
tion throughout  the  country  were  more  uniform 
— more  in  the  direction  of  those  particular 
unions — it  would  be  followed  by  an  enormous 
decrease  of  pauperism  ? — If  the  extremely  strict 
administration  adopted  in  those  particular 
unions  were  followed  generally,  there  certainly 
would  be  an  enormous  reduction  of  the  pauperism 
of  the  country  ;  but  unless  you  had  persons  who 
would  most  carefully  watch  the  working  of  the 
system  you  would  have  cases  of  hardship.  Look- 
ing to  the  improvement  which  has  already  taken 
place,  I  should  favour  relying  on  time  for  further 
progress  rather  than  laying  down  hard  and  fast 
rules,  to  be  generally  adopted. 

435.  And  that,  I  think,  would  be  an  answer  to 
the  only  other  question  I  wished  to  put.  I  bear 
in  mind  what  you  said  this  morning  to  Mr 
Loch  about  the  opinions  of  the  annual  Poor  Law 
conlerences  and  what  you  have  said  just  now, 
and  the  only  other  question  I  wish  to  ask  you 
is  whether  you  are  disposed  to  leave  this  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
to  those  gradual  influences,  or  whether  anything 
-can  be  done  either  by  Order  of  the  Department 
or  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  bring  about  and 
to  expedite  a  more  uniform  administration 
of  the  unions  ? — I  think  a  gradual  alteration 
spread  over  some  time  is  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  poor  themselves  rather  than  a 
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sudden  change,  and  the  adoption  of  hard  and  fast 
rules.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  influences 
that  have  been  at  work  in  the  past,  and  which 
have  led  to  such  considerable  reductions  in  the 
number  in  receipt  of  relief,  will  continue,  and 
effect  a  still  further  reduction  year  by  year. 

436.  I  was  having,  perhaps,  in  view  something 
such  as  a  more  uniform  administration  of  in-door 
relief  in  the  workhouses  in  the  counties,  and 
perhaps  the  extension  of  the  incidence  of  the 
poor  rates  for  those  j)urposes  ? — An  extension 
of  the  incidence  of  charge  to  the  counties. 

437.  Yes  ? — If  the  workhouses  were  regarded 
as  workhouses  of  the  counties  instead  of  the 
unions,  it  would  of  course  admit  of  a  greater 
classification  of  the  inmates  than  can  be  the  case  ; 
now,  when  all  the  indoor  poor  of  a  union  are  in 
one  workhouse  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
would  be  serious  difficulties  as  regards  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  paupers  would  be  sent.  It 
would  be  extremely  hard  for  an  aged  pauper  to  be 
taken  not  to  the  workhouse  in  his  union,  but  to  a 
workhouse  perhaps  20  or  30  miles  off.  The  visits 
of  his  relatives  would  be  very  few,  and  the  chief 
object  for  which  he  would  now  desire  to  have 
temporai'y  leave  from  the  workhouse  would  be 
to  a  great  extent  lost.  There  would  be  practical 
difficulties  in  consequence  of  the  largeness  of  the 
area  in  classifying  the  poor  in  different  woi'k- 
houses  as  workhouses  of  the  county.  Another 
advantage  of  the  present  system  is  that  the  guar- 
dians in  rural  districts  know  personally  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inmates,  and  take  an  interest  in 
them.  If  the  workhouses  were  establishments 
belonging  to  a  county,  I  suppose  they  would  be 
managed  by  committees  of  the  county  council ; 
bat  you  would  not  then  get  those  personal  re- 
lations between  the  inmates  and  those 
the  workhouse  that  you  have  now. 

Mr.  Pell. 

438.  You  went  into  the  general  question 
in  your  evidence,  but  there  were  two  special 
points  I  just  wanted  to  ask  a  question  upon. 
You  gave  some  answers  to  Mr.  Stockall 
Avith  reference  to  the  effect  upon  friendly 
societies  of  guaidians  refusing  in  some  instances 
to  recognise  the  benefits  which  an  applicant 
might  receive  from  a  friendly  society,  and 
other  unions  reco2:nisin2;  them.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  ask  you  is  this  :  Where  boards  of 
guardians  take  into  account,  in  granting  out- 
door relief,  the  amount  of  money  the  applicant 
may  be  in  receipt  of  from  a  friendly  society — 
would  not  that  have  the  effect  upon  friendly 
societies  of  their  granting  small  sums  to  their 
beneficiaries,  in  order  that  those  benefits  mi^ht  be 
amplified  by  money  out  of  the  rates  ?  —  In  the  case 
of  a  union  where  out  door  relief  is  very  rarely 
given  there  would  be  an  inducement  to  the  person 
to  belong  to  a  friendly  society,  and  to  subscribe 
such  a  sum  as  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  a 
maintenance  for  him.  The  refusal  of  out-door 
relief  altoa-ether  would  be  the  strone^est  induce- 
ment  to  persons  to  become  members  of  friendly 
societies  no  doubt;  but  in  the  case  of  a  union 
where  out-relief  is  given,  I  think  that  it  may  be 
some  inducement  to  a  person  to  belong  to  a 
friendly  society  if  he  knows  that  by  doing  this 
he  would  secure  an  advantage  as  regards  the 
amount  of  relief  if  he  should  require  this  aid 
beyond  that  which  another  person  whose  circum- 
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stances  were  the  same,  except  as  regards  the 
friendly  society,  would  obtain. 

439.  But  would  not  that  inducement  have  the 
effect,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  leading  men  to  join 
a  bad  society — a  society  that  gave  a  very  small 
Ruin  out  of  its  box,  knowing  that  a  lax  board  of 
guardians  would  make  it  up  to  a  sufficiency  out 
of  the  rates  ;  I  do  not  want  to  press  it  unduly  ? — 
It  is  possible  that  it  might  in  some  c  ses  work  in 
that  way  ;  but  1  think  it  too  often  happens  that 
a  man  when  he  is  joining  a  friendly  society  does 
not  consider  sufficiently  the  future,  and  the 
character  of  the  society  he  is  joining. 
Chelsea  440.  There  was  one  other  point  which  I  do 
pensioners,  not  think,  was  quite  cleared  up,  the  question  that 
arose  with  regard  to  Chelsea  pensioners,  and 
I  thought  it  was  stated  here  in  the  room  that 
Chelsea  pensioners  cannot  be  in  receipt  of  relief. 
1  forget  what  your  answer  was. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

441.  Perhaps  I  may  explain,  my  Lord,  what 
I  meant.  What  I  meant  was  that  all,  being 
pensioners  in  the  Chelsea  Hospital,  cannot  have 
their  allowances  touched  by  the  Poor  Law  guar- 
dians because  they  are  boarded  and  lodged  in 
the  hospital.  All  army  pensioners  are  in  this 
sense  Chelsea  pensioners,  that  the  pensions  are 
awarded  by  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital.   That  is  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

Mr.  Pell. 

442.  All  relief  given  to  a  child  is  supposed  to 
pass  through  the  parent  ? — Yes. 

443.  Relief  to  the  child  pauperises  the  parent? 
— Yes  ;  if  the  child  is  under  16  the  relief  is  given 
constructively  to  the  father  of  the  child. 

444.  Therefore,  taking  the  case  of  a  Chelsea 
pensioner,  who  one  might  suppose  is  not  a  pauper, 
if  relief  was  being  given  to  his  wife,  or  tf)  his 
child,  he  would  be  technically  a  pauper  ? — Yes. 

445.  Well,  now,  to  go  just  a  step  further.  I 
said  I  would  refer  to  Statutes  on  the  question  of 
Chelsea  pensioners.  Do  you  remember  the 
Act  of  19  Vict.,  c.  15,  in  which  are  provisions 
which  specially  refer  to  the  administration  of 
Poor  Law  relief  to  Chelsea  pensioners,  Section  8. 
Therefore  the  legislature  had  this  very  case  in 
question,  and  dealt  with  it  by  statute,  which 
statute  is  not,  I  think,  repealed  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  the  statute  is  repealed. 

446.  Now  to  go  back  to  your  evidence  generally. 
The  commencement  of  your  evidence  yesterday, 
the  figures  which  you  gave  were  taken  from 
returns  as  to  the  number  of  paupers.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  stated,  but  I  believe  you  included 
in  those  figures  all  the  insane  and  all  the  casuals? 
—  The  first  return  mentioned  referred  to  the  1st 
of  July  1892,  and  that  return  included  all 
paupers ;  that  is  to  say,  not  only  those  in  receipt 
of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  but  the  lunatics  in 
lunatic  asylums  maintained  by  the  guardians, 
and  also  the  vagrants. 

447.  You  resorted  yesterday,  and  naturally 
would  resort,  to  statistical  statements,  many 
of  which  are  printed,  and  are  public  papers. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Chairman,  to  save  time,  to  hand  in  a  list 
of  the  returns  and  documents,  so  many  as  are 
printed,  that  you  made  use  of  yestei'day  ? — I  can 
put  in  a  statement  of  the  several  returns  relating 
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to  the  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief,  &<5., 
which  have  been  presented  to  Parliament  during 
the  last  two  years  if  it  would  be  any  convenience. 

448.  You  would  be  able  to  annotate  your 
evidence  by  just  referring  in  the  evidence  to  the 
return  from  which  you  are  quoting  ? — Certainly. 
I  will  add  the  references  to  the  proof  of  niy  evi- 
dence. 

449.  Well,  now,  coming  to  the  general  ques- 
tion. I  suppose  it  might  be  admitted  that  the 
great  Act — the  new  Poor  Law,  as  it  was  called 

— contemplated  in  the  first  its  principle  was,  ^^^^^ 
you  may  say,  one  of  strict  administration  and  missioi 
admission  very  freely  to  the  workhouse? — Yes;  thaUi 
that  was  the  general  principle  of  that  Act.  ^^^^j 

450.  But,  I  think,  while  the  Act  was  going  veryn 
through  the  House,  although  it  is  very  difficult  ^vricte 
to  ti'ace  it  in  the  debates,  the  principle  was 
modified,  and  in  practice  the  event  was  that  out- 
door relief  was  sanctioned  ? — The  Act  contem- 
plates that  out-relief  may  be  given  and  it  refers 
to  the  able-bodied. 

451.  I  was  coming  to  that;  but  it  did 
sanction  out-door  relief? — The  reason  for  the 
passing  of  the  Act  was  the  general  pauperization 
that  was  going  on,  and  it  was  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  by  a  Commission  that  made  the  fullest 
investigation  as  to  the  facts  throughout  the 
several  districts  in  England  and  Wales.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Act  itself  which  specially 
points  out  that  in-door  relief  should  be  given  in 
preference  to  out-door  relief  ;  but  the  Act  was 
passed  with  the  view  of  checking  pauperism,  and 
powers  were  given  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
to  issue  regulations  with  regard  to  relief,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  contemplated  that  these  regula- 
tions would  be  of  a  somewhat  stringent  character. 

452.  When  did  the  new  Poor  Law  Act  come 
into  general  operation,  about  1835  or  1836,  was  not 
that  so  ?—  It  v\as  passed  in  1834. 

453.  Well,  unions  were  pretty  well  set  up  bv 
that  time  ? — Within  some  12  months  or  so. 

454.  Now,  between  the  period  of  the  Act 
beginning  to  operate  after  1844,  was  not  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  in  difficulties.  Did  not 
the  difficulty  arise  of  dealing  with  those  out-door 
cases  which  led  to  your  issuing  that  famous 
order,  the  prohibitive  order  of  1844,  which  was 
not  issued,  I  think,  till  several  years  after  the 
New  Poor  Law  was  brought  into  action? — There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  was  met  with  the  greatest  possible 
opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  employment  of  persons  who 
wer3  in  receipt  of  relief;  and,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  assistance 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  from 
the  rates.  The  strict  administration  under  the 
new  Act  led  to  rioting  in  some  districts.  I  should 
say  that  the  reason  for  delaying  the  issue  of  the 
General  Prohibitory  Order  until  1844  was  that 
the  Commissioners  were  desii'ious  of  obtaining 
some  experience  in  the  general  working  of  the 
Act  before  issuing  general  regulations.  Prior  to 
the  issue  of  the  general  order,  orders  had  been 
issued  to  particular  unions  containing  provisions 
to  a  like  effect. 

455.  Well  the  first  object  of  that  prohibitory 
order  was,  was  it  not,  to  prevent  guardians  grant- 
ing out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  applicants  ? — 
Yes ;  that  was  the  main  object  of  the  order. 
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456.  There  were  certain  exceptions  which  I 
will  not  go  into  ? — Yes. 

457.  Is  there  any  recognised  practice  of  the 
guardians  to  get  behind  that  order,  and  to  ad- 
minister out-door  relief  to  a  class  of  persons  whom 
the  order  contemplated  should  not  receive  it  ? — 
Yovl  are  referring  now  to  the  able-bodied  ? 

458.  Yes.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  put  it  a  little 
plainer.  Supposing  an  applicant  gets  a  medical 
order  for  a  cut  thumb,  or  a  sore  throat,  be  it 
there  or  not,  does  not  that  remove  him  at  once 
out  of  the  category  of  the  able-bodied,  and  out  of 
the  operation  of  the  prohibitory  order,  and  enables 
him,  or  his  family,  to  receive  out-door  relief  ?  — 
The  exceptions  to  the  provisions  with  regard  to  the 
prohibition  of  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied 
poor  include  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity, 
and  cases  of  sickness.  If  the  injury  or  ailment 
were  such  that  the  case  could  be  regarded  as  one 
of  sickness  it  would  be  within  the  exceptions  to 
the  order. 

459.  You  have  not  heard  at  your  office  of  the 
cant  term  among  the  poor  "  pre|)aration,"  and 
that  this  practice  of  applying  to  the  medical 
officer  for  an  order  is  designedly  done  to  enable 
them  to  get  out-door  relief ;  you  have  not  heard 
of  that  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

460.  Well  then  with  regard  to  the  bye-laws  : 
no  board  of  guardians  would  have  power  to  pass 
bye-laws.  Is  it  within  your  memory  that  I  came 
up  to  the  ['resident  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  a  lari^e  deputation  of  guardians  from 
the  east  of  London  some  years  ago,  urging  the 
President  to  sanction  and  give  the  character  of 
bye-laws  to  regulations  which  were  made  in  the 
cast  of  London,  both  in  Whitechapel  and  St. 
George's-in-the-East,  and  there  is  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  report  a  statement  of  that 
deputation,  the  arguments  that  were  urged,  and 
the  answer  that,  I  think,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth 
gave  to  it ;  the  end  of  it  being  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  not  sanction  the 
creation  of  bye-laws ;  they  recognised  recom- 
mendations ;  not  even  rules ;  they  recognised 
recommendations ;  they  are  called  rules ;  but 
would  not  sanction  the  conversion  of  those  re- 
commendations into  operative  laws  ?  —  The 
expression  "  bye-laws "  rather  applies  to  rules 
which  are  enforceable  by  penalty.  I  remember 
the  deputation  to  which  you  refer,  and  also  the 
answer  that  was  sent  to  the  deputation.  If  I 
remember  rightly  what  was  said  was  this  :  that 
it  was  quite  competent,  and,  indeed,  might  be 
desirable,  for  the  guardians  to  lay  down  for  them- 
selves the  rules  which  should  govern  them  in  the 
administration  of  relief,  but  that  they  could  not 
make  laws  which  would  preclude  their  successors 
from  dealing  with  particular  cases  in  a  parti- 
cular way  not  authorised  by  the  rules  so 
made. 

46L  In  fact  the  President  left  us  to  the 
adoption  of  the  cant  phrase  and  practice  of 
dealing  with  every  case  on  its  merits  ? — I  have 
with  me  the  letter  to  which  you  are  referring, 
and  generally  the  effect  of  it  is  what  I  stated. 
The  Board  pointed  out  that  the  infringement  of 
bye-laws  ordinarily  involved  a  penalty,  and 
then  they  said,  "  It  may,  however,  be  pointed 
"  out  that  in  matters  within  the  discretion  of 
"  the  guardians,  it  is  competent  for  them  to  pass 
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"  resolutions  laying  down  the  rules  by  which  they 
"  would  be  guided  in  dealing  with  particular 
classes  of  cases,  and  several  boards  o(  guardians 
"  have  recently  passed  resolutions  containing  very 
"  beneficial  rulesfor  theadministration  of  out-door 
"  relief,  which  have  been  practically  acted  on." 

462.  Now,  going  to  the  next  part  of  your 
evidence  given  ye-terday  as  to  the  electors  of 
guardians.  The  ratepayers  are  electors,  and 
also  the  owners  ;  but  the  owners  you  will  admit 
can  only  claim  the  franchise  by  going  through 
certain  steps  with  the  overseers,  giving  notice, 
and  so  getting  put  upon  the  roll  of  voters  for 
guardians. — "Yes  ;  the  qualification  for  an  elector 
is  that  he  shall  have  been  rated  to  the  Poor 
Rate  for  one  whole  year ;  that  he  shall  have 
paid  the  rates  due  from  him  tor  one  whole  year, 
and  all  rates  that  have  become  due  except  those 
that  have  become  payable  in  the  six  months 
immediately  preceding.  As  regards  owners,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  send  in  ciaims  at  a 
certain  time  in  the  year.  These  claims  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  clerks  to  the  guardians,  who  revise 
them,  in  the  case  of  parishes  with  a  population  of 
2,000 andupwards  and  they  become  the  registers  of 
owners.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  plurality  of  votes 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  rating  or  the 
value  of  the  ownership. 

463.  You  have  no  return  in  the  department  of 
owners  who  have  claimed  to  be  put  on  the 


register  ?- 
464. 


•No. 


You  have  no  special  knowledge  yourself 
as  to  how  far  the  owners  of  real  property  in 
England  have  availed  themselves  of  their  oppor- 
tunity ? — No  ;  there  never  has  been  a  return,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  giving  that  information. 

465.  Now,  there  was  one  other  point  raised 
yesterday  in  your  evidence.  You  told  us  under 
certain  circumstances  the  magistrates  can  step 
in  and  order  relief? — Yes,  if  the  overseers  in  a 
case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  fail  to  give 
the  relief  that  is  considered  requisite  the  magis- 
trate can  make  an  order. 

466.  You  will  admit  this  to  be  the  case,  that 
the  magistrate  could  only  do  it  on  evidence  on 
oath.  That  was  not  stated  yesterday,  was  it  ? — 
I  think  there  was  a  case  which  came  before  the 
Court,  where  it  was  held  that  a  magistrate  was 
not  justified  in  making  the  order  without  hearing 
the  other  side. 

467.  And  taking  evidence  on  oath  ? — Yes. 

468.  Now,  what  were  the  first  functions  of  the 
guardians  in  1834;  they  were  confined  to  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  were  they  not, 
exclusively  ? — Yes,  practically. 

469.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  what 
other  duties  have  been  thrown  upon  them  since. 
Shall  I  just  recite  some  of  them.  They  have 
had  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  j)auper  popula- 
tion imposed  upon  them,  sanitary  works  in  the 
country;  they  have  had  to  deal  with  education, 
insisting  on  education  where  there  are  no  school 
boards,  added  to  their  duties ;  and  I  saw  yester- 
day in  a  newspaper  that,  among  other  questions 
they  had  to  deal  with,  a  magistrate  committed 
two  children  who  had  been  found  picking  pockets 
to  the  workhouses.  So  I  suppose  workhmses  have 
now  become  houses  of  detention  for  criminals? 
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Mr.  Pell. 

471.  Young  criminals;  yes? — As  regards 
the  sanitary  work,  the  guardians  of  the  union 
are  the  sanitary  authority  so  far  as  the 
whole  of  the  area  in  their  union  is  not  included 
in  urban  sanitary  district".  With  respect  to 
education,  they  are  the  school  attendance  com- 
mittee, and  have  the  duty  of  enforcing  school 
attendance  in  any  parishes  in  the  union  not  in- 
cluded in  a  borough  and  not  under  a  school 
board.  Then,  as  regards  the  third  point,  there  is 
a  provision  in  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  vphich 
enables  a  magistrate  who  has  had  before  him  a 
child  who  is  considered  to  be  suitable  to  be  sent 
to  an  industrial  school  to  be  remanded  to  the 
workhouse  for  a  limited  time,  for  such  time  as  is 
necessary  for  making  arrangements  as  to  the  school 
to  which  the  child  shall  be  sent. 

472.  They  also  have  the  charge  of  vaccination, 
have  they  not?- — Yes,  they  have. 

473.  And  that  takes  in  some  unions  a  consider- 
able amount  of  their  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
trouble? — Yes. 

474.  They  also  have  the  duties  of  assessing,  of 
making  the  assessment  of  property  for  the  poor 
rate? — Yes:  they  have  the  assessment  committee 
work. 

475.  Now  may  I  ask  you,  having  this  number 
of  duties  subsequently  imposed  upon  them,  does 
it  not  trench  too  much  upon  their  time,  and  take 
their  attention  from  the  administration  of  Poor 
Law  relief?  — The  assessment  committee  work, 
the  school  attendance  committee  work,  and  the 
sanitary  work,  is  done  by  committees. 

476.  Not  all  the  sanitary  work? — AH  except  in 
those  cases  where  the  union  includes  no  urban 
sanitary  district.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  the 
rural  sanitary  authorit}'  does  not  include  all  the 
guardians,  but  usually  the  meetings  of  the  rural 
sanitary  authority  follow  immediately  the  meetings 
of  the  guardians.  There  is  no  doubt  however  that 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
duties  of  guardians  since  the  Act  of  1834  was 
passed. 

477.  Now,  upon  the  question  of  adequate 
relief  and  how  it  affects  the  class  of  people  that 
we  have  in  view — the  old  people — I  suppose  you 
would  admit  that  in  the  villages  in  the 
country  there  are  many  cases  of  old  people, 
especially  women,  of  a  little  better  class  who  are 
attempting  to  maintain  themselves  by  shop- 
keeping  or  laundry-work,  or  some  little  industry 
of  that  sort,  just  the  people  who  are  contemplated 
by  those  that  advocate  pensions  ? — There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  the 
class  that  you  describe. 

478.  Well,  now,  1  should  like  to  take  the  case 
of  a  small  village  in  which  there  were  two  of 
these  people,  both  engaged  in  shopkeeping,  or 
both  engaged  in  washing,  and  the  needs  of  the 
employers  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  two 
separate  people,  then  comes  in  one,  applies  for 
relief,  gets  it,  continues  her  industry,  continuing 
the  shop  or  continues  her  washing,  and  is  not  the 
effect  of  that  form  of  assistance  to  ruin  the  other 
independent  woman  by  compelling  her  to  work 
at  prices  below  what  are  remunerative  ? — No 
doubt  relief  may  be  given  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
a  relief  in  aid  of  wages. 

479.  In  aiding  the  earnings? — In  aiding  the 
eai'nings.  Those  considerations  however  would 
not  apply  nearly  so  much  to  the  aged  poor  as  to 
younger  persons. 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

480.  I  had  in  my  mind  really  the  aged  poor 
widows.  I  had  the  case  in  my  mind  of  widows, 
who  after  their  husband's  death  attempt  to  main- 
tain themselves  independently  by  a  little  shop- 
keeping,  or  a  little  washing,  and  then,  where 
relief  is  given  with  lax  admmistration,  the  relief 
is  given  to  one  applicant,  making  that  applicant 
a  pauper,  still  permitting  her  to  go  on  with  her 
work,  and  then  bringing  ruin  upon  the  other  one 
who  cannot  carry  on  her  business  successfully 
against  the  subsidised  competitor? — Then  you 
have  competition  on  unfair  terms  in  consequence 
of  the  relief  given  by  the  guardians. 

481.  Well,  then,  the  effect  of  a  pension  granted 
to  one  person  and  not  granted  to  another  where 
both  were  similarly  circumstanced  would  have 
the  same  effect  ? — A  pension  that  he  secured  for 
himself  ? 

482.  No,  I  am  not  talking  of  a  pension  that 
he  secured  for  himself  but  a  pension,  some  State- 
aided  pension,  which  would  be  only  out-door 
relief  in  another  form? — From  the  point  of  vien' 
of  unequal  competition  the  same  principle  would 
apply  to  the  pension  as  to  the  relief  given  by  the 
guardians. 

483.  Can  you  see  any  distinction  between 
pensions  given  out  of  the  rates,  and  ordinary 
out-door  relief,  excepting  in  the  name  ? — There 
would  be  no  distinction,  except  in  name.  The 
burden  would  be  borne  by  precisely  the  same 
persons. 

484.  Technically  I  suppose.  I  am  not  in  the 
secret,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are;  one  would 
not  be  termed  a  pauper,  and  the  other  would 
be  ? — It  might  be  provided  as  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  aid  from  the  rates  in  some  other 
matters,  that  it  should  not  be  deemed  parochial 
relief  or  disqualify  a  person  for  any  franchise. 

485.  Well,  now,  coming  again  to  these  old 
people  who  might  be  proper  persons  for  pensions, 
how  they  are  treated  in  the  workhouse,  about 
which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  before  ;  are 
you  aware,  or  is  it  true,  it  only  came  to  my  know- 
ledge yesterday,  that  in  one  union  in  Essex,  the 
union  of  Tendring,  the  guardians  have  bought 
some  cottage  property  and  are  going  to  open 
these  houses  for  married  couples,  who  are  to  be 
termed  in-door  paupers,  has  that  c  ome  under  your 
knowledge,  has  it  been  referred  to  the  board  ? — 
The  case  is  this.  The  guardians  of  the  Tendring 
union  have  submitted  a  proposal  for  the  provision 
of  a  building  in  which  married  couples 
can  live  together,  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  eight  or  ten  persons,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  It  is  an  inexpensive  one-storied 
building. 

486-7.  Are  the  rooms  within  the  workhouse 
walls  ? — As  I  understand,  they  form  part  of  the 
workhouse  premises. 

Mr.  Henley.' 
488.  As  to  the  treatment  of  the  aged  over 
65  in  the  workhouses,  is  it  the  duty  of  the 
medical  officer  in  the  workhouse  to  report 
any  defects  that  he  may  observe,  either  as  to 
the  diet,  ventilation,  or  food,  or  other  matters  ? 
— There  are  certain  duties  imposed  upon  the 
medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  by  the  general 
consolidated  order,  but  there  is  also  a  later  order 
which  renders  it  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer 
to  enter  in  a  book  from  time  to  time  any  recom- 
mendations that  he  has  to  make  with  regard  to 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

a  number  of  matters.  He  is  also  to  make  reports 
at  definite  times,  about  the  1st  January  and  the 
1st  July  in  each  year.  The  order  requires  him 
to  furnish  rejjlies  to  the  following  questions  :  Is 
there  sufficient  ventilation  and  warmth  ?  Has  the 
accommodation  during  tliepi-ecedingsix  months  for 
the  several  classes  of  sick  been  sufficient  ?  Are  the 
arrano-ements  for  cooking;  and  distribution  of  food 
as  regards  the  sick,  satisfactory  ?  Is  the  nursing 
satisfactorily  performed  ?  Is  there  a  sufficient 
supply  of  towels,  vessels,  bedding,  clothing,  and 
other  conveniences  for  the  use  of  the  sick  in- 
mates ?  Are  the  medical  appliances  sufficient 
and  in  good  order  ?  Are  there  any  water-beds 
or  rack-bedsteads,  and  if  so,  are  they  sufficient 
in  number  and  in  good  order?  Are  the  lava- 
tories and  baths  sufficient  and  in  good  order? 
Are  the  supplies  of,  and  distribution  of,  hot  and 
cold  water  sufficiently  provided  for  ? 

489.  That  book  is  laid  before  the  guardians  ? 
—Yes. 

490.  And  in  the  event  of  the  guardians  taking 
no  action  upon  it,  would  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
general  inspector  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes,  if  the  report 
was  so  unfavourable  as  to  require  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Board. 

491.  So  that  the  inmate  has  a  three-fold  pro- 
tection :  first  of  all,  the  medical  officer,  then  the 
guardians,  and  in  the  event  of  their  failing  to 
provide  a  remedy,  he  has  the  action  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — That  is  so. 

492.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the 
medical  officer  as  to  the  dietaries  of  the  sick,  is 
it  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  to  submit  to 
the  guardians  certain  dietaries  in  regard  to  the 
sick,  and  to  enter  them  in  a  book,  separate 
dietaries  ? — Yes. 

493.  And  it  is  also  his  duty,  in  the  event  of 
his  patient  requiring  it,  to  enter  in  his  book  any 
extras  that  he  thinks  ought  to  be  given  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  dietary  to  meet  the  varying 
requirements  of  the  sick,  such  as  eggs  and  other 
things  which  are  not  in  the  common  form  of 
dietary  ? — In  the  first  instance  the  Board  pre- 
scribe the  dietary  for  the  ordinary  inmates  in 
health.  The  medical  officer  at  the  beginning  of 
his  workhouse  medical  relief  book  enters  so  many 
dietaries  as  he  may  think  necessary  for  the 
different  classes  of  sick,  and  he  determines  on 
which  of  these  dietaries  each  patient  shall  be 
placed.  He  may  also  order  for  any  patient,  in 
addition  to  the  dietary  on  which  he  is  placed, 
any  "extras"  that  he  may  consider  necessary. 
The  extras  cover  a  large  range  of  articles. 

494.  And  would  stimulants  for  the  sick  be 
included  in  those  extras  ? — Yes,  whenever  the 
medical  officer  considered  it  necessary  he  would 
specify  the  stimulant  as  an  extra. 

495.  Therefore  as  regards  the  consumption  of 
stimulants  by  the  sick  the  matter  rests  almost 
entirely  with  the  medical  officer? — Certainly,  in 
every  case  he  recommends  and  practically  orders 
what  fermented  liquors  should  be  supplied  to  the 
patient. 

496.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  master  between 
the  meetings  of  the  guardians  with  regard  to 
those  extras  ? — He  would  be  obliged  to  comply 
with  the  directions  of  the  medical  officer. 

497.  And  would  not  the  guardians  incur  a  very 
grave  responsibility  if  they  refused  lo  accept  the 


Mr.  Henley — continued, 
recommendation  of  the  medical  officers  with  regard  refusing  to 
to  any  of  their  patients  ?— Yes,  but  in  a  certain  hgrecrm-' 
number  of  cases  they  have  used  their  influence  mends, 
to  obtain  the  substitution  for  wine  and  spirits  of 
drugs  which  may  be  likely  to  have  the  same 
effect  medically. 

498.  In  fact  they  would  put  their  own  lay 
opinion  against  the  opinion  of  the  medical  man  ? 
— An  arrangement  of  this  kind  has  usually  come 
about  after  a  conference  ;  the  guardians  relying 
on  wdiat  they  know  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
diminishing  the  supply  of  stimulants  in  other 
workhouses. 

499.  But,  at  any  rate,  between  the  meeting  of 
the  guai'dians  the  master  would  be  bound  to 
supply  whatever  the  medical  officer  recommends 
— Yes,  and  the  guardians  would  usually  consider 
that  they  were  taking  a  great  responsiliility  if 
they  absolutely  refused  to  comply  with  the  orders 
of  the  medical  officer. 

Chairman. 

500.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  they 
have  in  their  favour  the  recommendations  of 
a  large  number  of  medical  officers  in  other 
unions? — The  extent  to  which  stimulants  are 
ordered  varies  very  much,  in  different  work- 
houses, and  when  guardians  are  strongly  opposed 
to  stimulants  being  freely  ordered,  they  would 
not  be  unlikely  to  say  to  the  medical  officer, 
"  Why  do  you  consider  these  large  supplies 
"  necessary,  seeing  that  in  several  workhouses 
"  there  are  scarcely  any  ordered,  and  why  do  you 
"  not  adopt  a  practice  that  is  adopted  elsewhere 
"  of  supplying  certain  drugs  instei  d?  " 

Mr.  Henley. 

501.  Yod  explained  to  us  yesterday  that  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  stimulant  was  supplied  by  the 
medical  officer  in  regard  tothosenot  sick,  in  respect 
of  Avork.  I  have  not  touched  that  question  ;  I 
merely  wanted  to  take  the  aged  poor  in  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

502.  Now,  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  Arrange- 
what  are  the  regulations  with  regard   to  the  ""^nt* 
religious  consolation  of  the  aged  and  infirm  in  lostfuction 
the  different  workhouses,  first  with  regard  to  the  &c. 
Church  of  England,  secondly  with   regard  to 
Roman  Catholics,   and  thirdly  with  regard  to 
Protestant  Nonconformists? — The  first  provi- 
sion is  in  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 

1834  ;  it  is  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  any  re- 
gulations which  may  be  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  interfere  with  the  visitation  of  any 
inmate  by  a  minister  of  his  own  religious  jjer- 
suasion  at  the  request  of  the  inmate.  A  provision 
in  the  General  Consolidated  Order  is  as  follows : 
"  Any  licensed  minister  of  the  religious  persua- 
"  sion  of  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  who  may  at 
"  any  time  in  the  day,  on  the  request  of  any  in- 
"  mate,  enter  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of 
"  affording  religious  assistance  to  him,  or  for  the 
"  purpose  of  instructing  his  child,  or  children,  in 
"  the  principles  of  his  religion,  shall  give  such 
"  assistance  or  instruction  so  as  not  to  interfere 
"  with  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  other 
"  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and  such  religious 
"  assistance  or  instruction  shall  be  strictly  con- 
"  fined  to  inmates  who  are  of  the  religious  persua- 
"  sion  of  such  minister,  and  to  the  children  of 
"  such  inmates,  except  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
"  guardians  may  lawfully  permit  religious  assist- 
"  ance  and  instruction  to  be  given  to  any  paupers 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 
"  who   are    Protestant   Dissenters  by  licensed 
"  ministers  who  are  Protestant  Dissenters."  The 
Order  also  authorises  the  guardians  to  allow  any 
members  of  the  Established  Church  to  attend 
church  outside  the  workhouse  on  Sundays,  Good 
Friday  and  Christmas  Day,  and  there  is  also 
power  given  to  them  to  allow  any  Dissentei's  to 
leave  the  workhouse  in  order  to  attend  places  of 
worship  according  to  their  own  faith.  Then,  in  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1868,  there  is  a 
provision  that  the  master  of  every  workhouse 
shall    keep    a    register    called    the    "  Creed 
Eegister,"  in  which  he  is  to  enter  the  faith  of 
every  person  admitted  into  the  workhouse,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  entry  it  is  his 
duty  to  make  careful  inquiry  on  the  subject. 
This  "  Creed  Register  "  is  open  to  the  inspection 
of  any  ratepayer  of  the  union  from,  I  think,  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  also  of  the  ministers  of  the  different 
denominations  whose  places  of  worship  are  nearest 
to  the  workhouse  ;   it  confers  also  upon  that 
minister  the  right  of  visiting  an  inmate  of  his  own 
faith,  although  the  inmate  has  not  requested  tha"!; 
he  should  come,  and  it  is  only  in  the  event  of 
the  inmate  objecting   to  his  visits  that  he  is 
required  to  disconiinue  them.     Then,  instead 
of  its  being  optional  with  the  guardians  as  it 
was   under   the   Consolidated  Order,  whether 
they  should  allow  Dissenters  to  leave  the  work- 
house to  attend  their  j^laces  of  worship,  it  is  now 
made  compulsory  on  them  to  give  such  permis- 
sion, subject  to  this :  that  if  there  is  any  sufficient 
cause,  by  reason  of  the  abuse  of  such  permission 
previously  granted,  or  on  some  other  special 
ground,  they  may  decide  that  the  leave  shall  be 
withdrawn  for  a  certain  time,  but  in  those  cases 
they  have  to  place  on  record  in  their  minutes 
the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  their  de- 
cision.   I  have  not  referred  to  the  provisions  as 
to  children,  which  somewhat  differ. 

503.  Noj  I  only  want  the  aged ;  then  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  guardians  to  pay 
first  of  ail  a  chaplain  of  the  Church  of  England? 
—  The  regulations  contemplate  that  a  chap- 
lain shall  be  appointed  for  each  workhouse,  but 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  workhouses 
now  where  no  chaplain  has  been  appointed. 
There  are  now  648  unions,  and  I  think  there  are 
about  161  cases  where  no  chaplain  has  been  ap- 
pointed. As,  regards  the  appointments  of  what  are 
termed  religious  instructors,  there  are  provisions 
in  the  Order  enabling  the  guardians  to  appoint 
certain  assistant  officers,  and  it  has  been  con- 
sidered, and  so  ruled,  in  fact,  by  the  High  Court 
that  that  order  enables  the  guardians  to  appoint 
religious  instructors  who  are  not  members  of  the 
EstabHshed  Church.  We  should  not  necessarily 
have  those  cases  reported  to  us,  but  I  know 
that  we  have  received  reports  of  about  37  cases 
where  .Koman  Catholic  instructors  have  been 
appointed,  and  are  paid  salaries. 

504.  And  with  regard  to  the  Protestant  Non- 
conformists, does  the  same  regulation  apply  to 
them  ? — It  ap])lies  to  them,  but  there  has  hardly 
been  a  case  where  there  has  been  an  appointment 
with  a  salary.  1  will  not  say  that  there  has  been 
no  instance,  but  any  such  appointments  are  very 
exceptional. 

505.  You  have  not  heard  whether  there  has 
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been  any  case  where  they  have  been  appointed 
as  assistants? — It  would  be  under  that  Order  if 
appointed  at  all. 

506.  It  does  not  require  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — We  should  not 
necessarily  know  of  such  an  appointment,  no 
approval  by  the  Board  is  requisite. 

Chairman. 

507.  I  visited  a  workhouse  yesterday  where 
there  was  a  very  handsome  church,  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  a  very  handsome  one, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  the  Roman  Catholic  one  capable  of  accom- 
modating some  360,  which  I  understand  is  vei-y 
well  filled.  In  that  case  would  there  be  a 
chaplain  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  a 
general  chaplain  ? — In  all  probability  there  would 
be  with  so  large  a  number  of  Roman  Catholics. 

508.  A  paid  chaplain? — There  would  be  a 
paid  chaplain,  and  probably  a  paid  religious 
instructor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

509.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  called  the 
religious  instruct  or  ? — May  I  ask  what  union  it  was? 

510.  The  Fulham-road  Workhouse  of  St. 
George's  Union  ? — Yes,  they  have  there  a  Roman 
Catholic  instructor,  who  receives  75  /.  a  year  for 
the  workhouse  and  251.  in  respect  of  the  infirmary. 

Mr.  Henlt-y. 

511.  Is  repayment  made  by  the  county  council 
in  respect  of  the  chaplain  under  Section  26  ot 
the  Local  Government  Act  ? — Yes. 

512.  And  in  respect  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
instructor  is  repayment  made  ? — Yes. 

513.  Counted  in  the  number  of  officers? — 
The  repayments  by  the  county  councils  are  made 
(m  the  basis  of  the  salaries  of  the  several  union 
officers  during  the  year  ended  Lady  Day  1888  ; 
wherever  they  had  a  chaplain  and  religious 
instructor  at  that  time,  repayments  Avould  be 
made  in  respect  of  the  salaries  of  those  officers,  but 
if  a  chaplain  or  religious  instructor  was  appointed 
after  that  date  then  no  repayment  is  made. 

514.  Unless  he  took  the  place  of  another  one? 
— Unless  he  took  the  place  of  another  one. 

515.  The  whole  would  be  paid  out  of  the 
license  and  probate  duty  by  the  County  Council  ? 
—Yes. 

516.  Now,  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
the  law  with  regard  to  the  non-resident  and  non-  "jj 
settled  relief,  so  far  as  it  apj)lies  to  the  aged  and  reiiei 
infirm? — Prima  facie  every  pauper  should  be  ' 
relieved  in  the  union  in  which  he  is  resident. 

517.  Or  parish  ? — The  union  or  separately  ad- 
ministered parish  in  which  he  is  resident.  There 
are  cases  where  persons,  who  if  they  were  removed 
under  orders  of  removal  would  be  transferred  to 
another  union,  continue  to  live  in  the  union  to 
which  they  haviS  become  chargeable  under  an 
arrangement  under  which  the  guardians  of  the 
union  to  which  they  would  be  removed  agree  to 
allow  them  relief  whilst  they  are  non-resident,  in 
the  same  way  as  they  would  if  they  were  actually  0| 
resident  in  the  union.  The  Board  require  that 
if  the  guardians  of  the  union  in  which  the  person 
is  residing  are  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  relief  the  payment  of  the 
relief  shall  be  made  directly  either  by  the  guar 
dians  or  by  their  relieving  officer,  and  the  relieving 
officer  is  not  justified  in  undertaking  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  relief  except  with  the  concurrence 
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of  the  guardians.  Then  there  are  provisions  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  paid,  so 
as  to  ensure  that  there  shall  be  no  irregularity  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  two  unions. 

518.  How  long  does  it  take  under  the  present 
law  for  a  person  to  obtain  a  settlement  in  a 
union  or  parish? — There  is  first  the  law  of  irre- 
movability. A  person  can  become  irremovable  to 
his  place  of  settlement  if  he  has  resided  for  one 
year  in  any  part  of  the  union,  excluding  from  the 
year  any  time  in  which  he  has  been  in  receipt  oi' 
relief  or  been  in  a  hospital  or  in  a  prison. 

519.  He  gains  a  status  of  irremovability? — 
He  thus  gains  a  status  of  irremovability.  Then, 
under  the  Act  of  1876,  a  person  acquires  a 
settlement  by  having  resided  in  any  parish  in  the 
union  for  three  years  under  such  circumstances 
in  each  of  those  years  as  would  have  given  him 
the  status  of  irremovability. 

520.  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
discountenanced  non-resident  relief? — Yes  ;  it 
has  been  regarded  with  disfavour  because  it  has  so 
often  happened  that  the  persons  who  are  receiving 
the  relief  not  being  under  the  supervision  of  any 
officer  of  the  guardians  by  whom  the  relief  is 
given  have  continued  to  receive  the  relief  long 
after  it  should  have  ceased.  In  some  cases,  it  has 
continued  to  be  charged  for  some  time  after  the 
pauper  has  died.  Many  boards  of  guardians  are 
very  unwilling  to  undertake  the  relief  of  non- 
resident poor. 

521.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  you  what  the  practice 
is  all  over  England,  but,  as  a  general  rule  the 
boards  of  guardians  refuse  to  give  non-resident 
relief? — Yes  ;  to  a  very  large  extent  they  refuse 
because  they  can  make  no  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  the  payment  of  the  relief,  or  for  the 
supervision  of  the  persons  in  receipt  of  the  relief. 

Chairman. 

522.  ^^here  they  do,  are  they  properly  super- 
vised by  the  relieving  officers  of  the  district  in 
which  Ihey  reside? — No. 

523.  Or  have  they  occasional  visits  from  the 
union  to  which  they  belong  ?— No,  the  distance  is 
too  great.  When  the  guardians  of  the  union 
where  the  pauper  is  residing  decline  to  undertake 
the  administration  of  the  relief,  as  is  very  fre- 
quently the  case,  arrangements  are  sometimes 
made  with  some  person  residing  in  the  parish, 
very  often  the  clergyman,  to  advance  the  relief, 
he  sending  in  a  claim  to  the  guardians  and  being 
repaid  by  them  the  amount  which  he  has  ad- 
vanced. 

Mr.  Henley. 

524.  Now,  we  take  the  case  of  a  person  65  years 
of  age  who  has  relatives  in  some  other  part  of 
England,  and  who  is  invited  by  them  to  go  down 
and  end  her  days  there.  If  during  the  first  year  of 
the  residence  there  she  became  so  destitute  that 
she  was  obliged  to  apply  for  non-resident  relief  and 
the  guardians  refuse  to  give  it,  would  thev  have,  as 
you  have  said,  in  the  fii'st  instance  to  relieve  her 
because  she  is  destitute  within  their  union  or  parish; 
but  if  they  refused  to  give  non-resident  relief 
what  would  become  of  that  person;  what  is  the 
remedy  ? — If  the  guardians  thought  fit  to  obtain 
an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  person  she  would 
be  sent  back  to  the  union  in  whicli  she  was  settled 
wherever  it  might  be. 

525.  Either  by  an  order  of  removal  or  by  con- 
sent ? — By  one  or  the  other. 

526.  If  it  is  by  consent,  then  is  it  not  the 
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practice  to  send  an  order  for  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes;  by  consent,  very  frequently. 

527.  Well,  looking  to  the  age  of  these  people, 
may  there  not  be  cases  where  it  is  a  very  great 
hardship  to  remove  a  person,  away  from  their 
friends,  back  to  the  union  of  their  settlement? — 
In  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  reached  that 
age  it  would  very  frequently  be  a  case  of  very 
considerable  hardship. 

528.  I  believe  in  some  instances  it  does  act  as 
a  deterrent  to  old  people  who  wish  to  apply  for 
relief;  the  threat  of  removal  back  to  their  own 
union  or  parish  acts  as  a  deterrent  ? — It  is  very 
probable  that  that  would  be  the  case. 

529.  It  has  been  so  stated  over  and  over  again  ? 
—Yes. 

530.  Taking  the  case  only  of  people  of  65 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  could  the  law  be 
altered  leaving  alone  the  question  of  the  law  of 
settlement,  simply  taking  into  consideration  the 
question  that  they  shall  not  be  removed  after 
a  certain  age  ;  could  this  be  done  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  an  Order  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — It  would  require  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

531.  It  would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament 
that  no  person  after  65  years  of  age  would  be 
liable  to  be  removed  to  the  union  or  parish  of  their 
settlement? — Tes,  it  would  be  merely  making  an 
exception  to  the  general  provisions  just  as  there 
is  at  the  present  with  regard  to  widows.  A 
widow  cannot  be  removed  to  her  place  of  settle- 
ment if  she  was  living  with  her  husband  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  until  12  months  after  her 
widowhood. 

532.  You  were  asked  a  question  by  Mr. 
Eoundell  as  to  whether  the  regulations  could  be 
made  more  stringent  as  regards  the  out-door  poor. 
There  are  two  orders,  a  prohibitory  order,  which 
generally  applies  to  the  country  districts,  and 
secondly,  the  out-door  relief  regulation  order, 
which  is  not  so  stringent  in  its  provision  and  is 
issued  to  large  towns.  Do  you  think  it  practicable 
to  apply  any  prohibitory  order  to  the  large  towns 
in  England? — I  think  that  it  was  in  1852  that 
an  order  was  issued  on  the  lines  of  the  prohibi- 
tory order  to  the  Lancashire  and  other  unions, 
but  there  was  such  a  strong  opposition  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  boards  of  guardians  that  it  was  thought 
right  to  withdraw  the  order,  but  in  many  of  those 
unions  where  there  was  great  opposition  to  the 
order  on  the  ground  that  it  crippled  the  discre- 
tionary powers  of  the  guardians  they  have  made 
rules  as  stringent  as  the  provisions  of  the  order. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

533.  There  is  only  one  point  on  which  I 
wish  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  that  very 
briefly.  You  have  spoken  of  the  action  of 
friendly  societies  as  being  an  important  factor 
in  the  reduction  of  the  ratio  of  pauperism  to 
population  which  has  taken  place  of  recent  years, 
ai  d  I  think  you  pointed  to  the  existence  of 
pension  funds  in  these  societies  as  tending  to  keep 
old  people  out  of  the  workhouse.  Now,  have 
you  any  figures  to  go  upon  ? — I  referred  to  the 
extension  of  friendly  societies  as  having  a  material 
effect  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  persons 
coming  upon  the  rates.  First  you  have  those  who 
obtain  assistance  from  their  friendly  societies  in 
cases  of  sickness.  Those  persons  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  guardians 
for  medical  attendance,  and  it  too  frequently 
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happens  that  a  person  after  he  has  been  getting 
medical  attendance  at  the  cost  of"  the  rates  after- 
wards applies  for  relief  of  a  more  substantial 
character. 

534.  From  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  ? — The 
fact  of  a  man  belonging  to  a  friendly  society  by 
means  of  which  he  can  get  medical  attendance 
and  sick  during  a  period  of  sickness,  frequently 
keeps  him  off  the  rates.  In  that  way  the  friendly 
societies  have  helped.  Then  you  come  to  the 
large  number  of  cases  in  which  payments  are  made 
in  the  event  of  death,  death  of  husband,  or  of  wife, 
or  of  child.  The  assistance  obtained  in  that  way 
relieves  many  people  from  becoming  a  charge 
upon  the  rates. 

535.  That  is  for  funeral  expenses? — Yes, 
funeral  expenses  ;  but  the  sum  that  a  widow  may 
receive  may  be  sufficient  to  start  her  in  some  small 
business,  or  in  other  ways  to  help  her  to  avoid 
coming  on  the  rates  altogether.  My  observation 
had  not  reference  merely  to  pensions. 

536.  The  question  arose,  I  think,  in  reference 
to  the  case  which  had  been  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  a  widow  who  was  enjoying 
a  pension  of  10s.  a  week,  and  whose  allowance 
from  the  guardians  was  reduced  in  proportion 
to  what  she  was  said  to  be  receiving  from  the 
friendly  society  ? — 1  do  not  think  that  a  board  of 
guardians  would  give  any  relief  if  the  person  was 
receiving  anything  like  that  allowance  from  a 
friendly  society. 

537.  But  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  within  your 
experience,  that  friendly  societies,  however 
useful  they  are  as  a  means  of  insurance  against 
sickness  or  funeral  expenses,  do  not  as  a  rule 
undertake  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  super- 
annuation pay  ?— I  think  there  are  several  which 
do,  but  the  cases  where  people  avail  themselves 
are  very  few  comparatively. 

Lord  Lingen. 

538.  You  have  been  for  many  years,  I  think. 
Sir  Hugh  Owen,  otficially  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  for  many 
years. 

539.  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  how  many? 
— About  40  years. 

540.  Therefore,  you  must  either  within  your 
experience  or  in  contact  with  older  officials  be 
familiar  with  the  administration  of  it  from  the 
earliest  time  till  now  ? — To  a  certain  extent  that 
Is  eo. 

541.  I  understood  from  some  of  your  answers 
that  you  thought  the  treatment  of  the  aged  poor 
had  become  more  indulgent  than  it  was  in  the 
earlier  days  ? — No  doubt  that  is  the  case  as 
regards  the  aged  poor  in  the  workhouses. 

542.  And  that  in  the  larger  workhouses  where 
classification  is  more  easy  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  left  to  complain  of  now  in  their  treatment 
within  the  house? — That  is  my  own  view,  but 
very  much  depends  upon  the  standard  that  the 
individual  may  adopt. 

543.  Well,  taking  the  grievances  that  used  to 
be  alleged,  the  separation  of  old  couples  and  the 
mixture  of  respectable  people  with  less  reputable 
characters,  those  evils  have  been,  I  understood 
from  you  evidence,  considerably  remedied  in  the 
larger  workhouses  ? — There  is  provision  in  a  large 
number  of  the  workhouses  for  married  couples,  but 
in  comparatively  few  cases  do  they  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 
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544.  But  the  point  I  wanted  to  come  to  was 
the  argument  for  new  measures  which  are 
founded  on  the  hardships  that  the  old  couples 
are  exposed  to  we  will  say  in  the  workhouses 
first  of  all,  that  that  formed  a  case  for  relief  in 
some  new  shape.  Well,  in  a  certain  number  of 
the  workhouses,  in  the  larger  ones  especially  :  I 
gathered  from  your  evidence  that  that  argument 
from  suffering  and  from  hardship  was  very  greatly 
mitigated  in  these  days  ? — In  my  opinion,  that  is 
so. 

545.  And  that  improvement  of  the  workhouses 
is  gradually  extending  itself  ? — Yes,  it  un- 
doubtedly is. 

546.  And  to  that  extent  we  should  be  justified 
in  saying  that  the  old  arguments  which  were 
founded  on  the  old  state  of  things  for  new 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor  are  less 
strong  than  they  were.  I  do  not  put  it  beyond 
that? — Yes,  certainly. 

547.  Now,  is  there  any  corresponding  allevia- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  the  aged  poor  as  regards 
out-door  relief.  Has  that  beco.ue  more  indul- 
gent in  their  case  also  ? — No  ;  it  has  become 
more  strict. 

548.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  fewer  of  them; 
but  where  out-door  relief  is  given  at  all  at  pre- 
sent, has  there  been  any  change  in  the  treatment 
of  the  aged  out-door  paupers  ? — The  tendency,  I 
think,  would  be  to  give  them  more  in  the  way  of 
relief  now  than  in  the  earlier  days. 

549.  Yes  ;  so  that  we  may  say,  on  the  whole, 
looking  both  at  in-door  relief  and  out-door  relief, 
the  aged  poor  are  better  off  now  than  they  were, 
we  will  say,  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
in  their  treatment  under  the  Poor  Law? — Yes, 
with  the  one  exception,  that  some  would  con- 
sider that  it  was  a  hardship  that  they  should  be 
sent  in  the  workhouse  instead  of  receiving  out- 
door relief, 

550.  But,  still,  in  the  w.orkhouse,  those  par- 
ticular things  that  were  relied  upon  ;  their  mix- 
ture with  the  less  respectable  paupers  and  their 
compulsory  separation,  those  have  been  greatly 
mitigated,  and  are  still  in  course  of  mitigation  ? 
— There  has  not  been  so  very  much  done  in  the 
way  of  the  separation  of  jiersons  according  to 
their  character. 

551 .  Not  much  ? — In  the  ordinary  union  work- 
house the  arrangements  would  not  ordinarily 
admit  of  that, 

552.  No,  Well,  that  brings  me  to  another 
point  of  your  evidence.  You  are  aware  that 
under  the  new  Prison  Act,  I  will  only  take  that 
as  an  illustration,  the  classification  of  prisoners  is 
made  veiy  much  easier  than  it  was  by  bringing 
the  whole  of  the  prisons  under  one  jurisdiction, 
and  that  classification  can  be  carried  out  very 
much  better  than  it  was.  Now,  supposing  that 
you  had  districts  of  workhouses  in  which  some- 
thing like  the  same  policy  was  carried  out  or 
attempted  to  be  carried  out,  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  there  was  a  grave  objection  to  that,  In- 
asmuch as  it  would  take  the  j^aupers  out  of  their 
own  connections,  and  their  relations  would  be 
unable  to  get  at  them  from  a  distance.  Now, 
that  same  argument  would  apply  to  the  district 
schools  for  children,  and  I  remember  very  well 
Its  being  urged  as  far  back  as  the  year  1850, 
against  havino;  the  district  schools.     Are  the 
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children  in  the  district  schools  so  far  orphans  and 
what  you  may  call  derelict  children,  that  that 
objection  applied  in  a  modified  degree,  or  is  there 
any  considerable  number  of  the  children  of  actual 
living  paupers  that  are  carried  to  a  distance 
from  their  place  of  birth  into  the  district  schools. 
Is  that  felt  as  a  difficulty? — Dealing  first  with 
relatives  who  are  in  the  vvorkhouse,  arrangements 
are  made  for  their  seeing  the  children  from  time 
to  time  at  the  schools.  If  the  school  is  at  any 
considerable  distance,  the  parents  are  driven 
down  to  the  place.  When  I  say  "  a  consider- 
able distance,"  I  mean  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles. 

553.  Would  a  radius  of  10  miles  take  in  all  the 
unions  from  which  the  children  wei'e  taken  to  a 
district  school  ? — Yes.  In  London,  the  radius 
of  10  miles  would  be  in  excess,  I  think,  of  the 
actual  distance.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  district  schools  outside  London  has 
been  the  distance  that  children  would  have  to  be 
sent.  The  distance  is  an  important  matter.  So 
many  of  the  children  are  only  sent  to  the  dis- 
trict school  for  a  short  time.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  ])areuts  who  are  in  and  out  of  ihe  work- 
house very  frequently.  A  man  may  come  in 
with  his  wife  and  children  one  week  and  a  fort- 
night afterwards  he  may  go  out  again  and  in 
another  fortnight  he  may  be  back  again  with  the 
iamily.  Every  change  of  tiiat  kind  means  send- 
mg  the  children  away  to  the  school,  and  getting 
them  back  from  the  school  to  the  workhouse 
to  be  discharged  with  the  parents.  Of  course 
that  difficulty  is  intensified  the  larger  your  dis- 
trict. The  difficulties  of  that  kind  have  been 
so  great  that  the  district  school  system  h.is  not 
been  carried  out  to  a;ny  extent  outside  London. 

554.  And  the  difficulty  would  be  still  greater 
when  you  begin  to  deal  Avith  older  people  who 
are  more  rooted  in  the  soil,  as  you  may  say  ; 
they  would  feel  ihe  separation  even  more? — The 
hardship,  I  think,  would  be  greater. 

555.  I  think  you  were  asked  one  question  that 
had  this  boarinn,  vvhethei",  supposing  that  there 
were  charitable  beijuests  applicable  to  a  union, 
those  are  completely  separated  from  the 
Poor  Law,  and  that  the  trustees  of  such  en- 
dowments could  not  apply  them  to  persons 
who  were  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  rates? — 
Yes. 

556.  Mr.  Boundell  asked  you  a  question,  I 
think,  with  that  bearing?  Yes.  The  cases 
where  the  bequest  is  to  the  guardians  in  aid  of 
the  rates,  of  course,  are  very  few.  But  what 
I  understood  was,  that  Mr.  Eoundell  considered 
that  there  was  a  decision  of  the  court  that  if 
money  has  been  left  for  the  poor,  subject  to  a 
charitable  trust,  the  court  Avould  hold  that  the 
distribution  of  that  money  must  be  limited  to 
persons  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  relief. 

557.  Now,  in  the  old  Poor  Law  Acts,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  am  accurate  about  it,  but  in 
the  Act  of  the  year  1834  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  a  section  which  enables  the 
guardians  to  have  a  locus  standi  in  claiming  the 
application  of  any  charitable  bequest3  that  may 
be  applicable  to  their  union.  Do  you  remember 
it? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  remember  such  a 
provision. 

558.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  acted 
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upon,  but  I  feel  pretty  clear  that  there  is  such  a 
section  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  where 
there  has  been  practical  effect  given  to  it. 

559.  Now,  in  regard  to  a  pension,  so  far  as  it  is  State  or 
l^rovided  from  the  rates,  !  tliink  you  have  been  ''p^^  P<^"- 
asked  whether  that  is  not  out-door  relief  under  be 
another  name  ? — What  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  similar  as 
case  was  this,  assuming  that  the  pension  was  given  regards  re- 
from  the  State  "  ^SiS 

560.  Well,  from  the  rates,  from  a  public 
source  ?  —  If  the  pension  is  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  same  fund  a.^  the  relief  is  paid  out  of  now, 
it  would,  unless  there  were  some  statutory  provi- 
sion to  the  contrary,  be  on  the  same  footing  as 
relief. 

561.  But  supposing  for  a  moment  that  the 
whole  charge  of  the  Poor  Law  were  transferred 
from  the  present  i-ates  to  the  State,  the  principle 
would  be  the  same  so  far  as  it  holds  at  all  that  a 
pension  from  a  public  fund  would  be  pauper 
relief.    I  shall   have   another  question  to  ask 
upon  that,  but  I  only  want  to  be  sure  whether 
that  was  not  the  opinion  that  you  assented  to? — 
Out-door  relief  is  a  term  which  is  necessarily- 
used  in  connection  with  the  existing  condition  of 
things.    It  is  given  by  the  guardians  who  have  the 
duty  of  jiroviding  for  the  relief  of  destitution  out 
funds  raised  by  means  of  the  poor-rates.    If  a  per- 
son is  to  be  aided  by  a  pension  from  public  funds 
by  way  of  relief  the  condition  of  things  is  the  same 
whether  payment  is  out   of  the  |wor  rate  or 
whether  it  is  by  the  State,  or  whether  it  is  out 
of  the  produce  of  the  taxation  of  the  countrv. 

562.  But  the  gist  of  the  question  I  took  to  be 
this,  that  if  he  is  having  a  pension  from  any 
public  source  he  is  not  an  independent  person,  he 
is  not  maintaining  hunself,  but  he  is  maintained 
by  the  community  to  the  extent  of  that  pension  ? 
— Yes;  but  that  must  not  be  put  too  generally-, 
because  take  the  case  of  a  Civil  servant;  he 
receives  his  pension,  but  he  does  not  regard  him- 
self as  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  for  this 
reason. 

563.  No,  but  the  Civil  servant  is  supposed,  Pensions  to 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have  earned  his  pension  by 
service,  but  the  case  that  is  put  is  not  in  the 
common  acceptance  of  the  term.  He  has  not 
earned  his  pension  to  the  extent  that  he  receives 
a  pension.  He  is  dependent  on  the  community 
instead  of  being  dependent  on  himself? — Yes, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  Civil  servant  or  other 
pensioner  who  receives  a  ])ension  in  respect  of  his 
past  services,  it  is  rather  regarded  as  deferred 
pay. 

564.  1  es,  but  that  is  not  the  case  of  the 
jiensions  that  have  been  under  discussion  previous 
to  the  appointment  of  this  Conunission  ? — No, 
it  is  not. 

565.  Now,  there  is  one  distinction  that 
I  wanted  just  to  ascertain,  whether  you  agree 
in  sujjposing  that  this  pension,  which  is  to 
be  given  from  the  State,  is  only  given  to  persons 
who  have  made  a  certain  provision  for  theni - 
selves.  For  instance,  it  the  State  gives  Ql.  lO.s. 
as  a  ])ension  to  a  man,  and  to  those  men  only 
who  had  saved  6/.  IO5.  for  themselves,  although 
that  might  be  out-door  relief,  still  it  would  be 
conditional  out-door  relief  and  not  quite  the 
same  as  a  general  pension  '. — So  far  as  regards 
the  sum  contributed  by  the  State  out  of  funds 
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Lord  Lingen — continued, 
raised  by  taxation,  there  would  be  some  similarity 
■with  the  assistance  given  at  the  present  time  by 
the  guardians  at  the  cost  of  the  rates. 

Mr.  Loch. 

df)6.  With  reference  to  one  of  Lord  Lingen's 
questions,  I  think  I  have  the  reference  that 
he  referred  to  in  the  Act,  respecting  the 
power  of  the  present  Local  Government  Board 
to  require  information  about  inadequate  char- 
ities. As  I  understand  it,  under  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  the  Board  "can  require 
"  of  all  persons  in  whom  are  vested  any  property 

or  funds  belonging  to  any  parish  and  held 
"  in  trust  for,  or  applicable  to,  the  relief  of 
"  the  poor,  or  which  may  be  applied  in  diminu- 

tion  of  the  poor-rate,  or  of  persons  who  are  in 
"  the  receipt  of  the  rents,  profits,  or  income  of 
"  such  property  or  funds,  a  true  and  detailed 

account  in  writing  of  the  place  where  the  estate 
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Cliairmun. 

567.  Mr.  Knollys,  you  have  filled  several 
offices  both  at  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  in  the  country  in  connexion  with  the  working 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

568.  What  are  those  offices,  and  what  is  the 
one  you  now  hold  ? — 1  am  at  present  chief  general 
inspector  and  assistant  secretary  under  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  I  was  formerly  district 
auditor  of  the  Staffordshire  and  Derbysliire 
Audit  District,  and  general  inspector  of  the 
north-eastern  district. 


Mr.  Ljoch — continued. 

"  is  situated,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  funds 
"  are  invested ;  details  of  the  rents  and  profits 
"  and  their  appropriation  have  to  be  given 
"  with  all  such  other  particulars  relating  thereto 
"  as  the  said  Board  may  direct  and  require." 
It  was  that  clause,  I  think,  that  Lord  Lingen 
was  referring  to? — That  provision  was  intended 
to  enable  the  Board  to  obtain  information  as  to 
any  parish  properties  the  income  from  which 
should  go  in  the  aid  of  the  i)Oor-rate.  Keturns 
under  that  enactment  have  been  from  time  to 
time  obtained,  and  the  district  auditors  take  care 
that  the  moneys  from  those  sourcee  which  should 
be  brought  into  accoimt  in  aid  of  the  rates  by 
the  overseers  are  so  brought  into  account. 

Chairman. 

566*.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  any 
statements  that  you  liave  ah'eady  made? — No,  1 
thank  you. 


Chairman — continued. 

569.  The  evidence  you  wish  to  give,  I  un-  2.\k 
derstand,  relates  to  the  country  districts  outside  as  i< 
the  metropolis ;  and  you  wish  to  leave  to  Mr.  ^'O" 
Hedley  the  task  of  dealing  specially  with  the 
metropolitan  district,  as  he  is  the  one  most  con- 
versant with  that  part  of  the  subject  ? — JNIr. 
Hedloy  is  the  inspector  for  the  metropolitan 
district,  and  he  would  be  better  able  to  give  that 
evidence  than  I  should  be. 

570.  And  you  prefer  to  leave  him  to  do  that? 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  February  14th,  at  noon. 

THIRD  DAY. 


Tuesday,  14th  February  1893. 


In  the  Clueen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  "Westminster,  S.W. 


present 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman, 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


E  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
E  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 
K  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  k.c.b. 
E  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 

J.  J.  Henley,  c.b, 

Albert  Pell. 

W.  A.  Hunter,  m.p. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Humphrkys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  ROUNDELL,  M.p. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhuest. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Moepeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Knollys,  called  in  :  and  Examined. 
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4  February  1893.] 


Mr.  Knollys. 


[  Continued. 


Chairman — continued. 
— Yes  ;  I  should  prefer  that  my  evidence  should 
apply  mainly  to  the  provinces. 

571.  You  appear  here  to-day  especially  to 
give  evidence  as  to  the  practice  of  boards  of 
guardians  with  regard  to  their  dealing  Avith  the 
aged  poor,  whether  by  way  of  out-door  relief,  or 
maintenance  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

572.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  teil 
us  what  system  is  pursued  with  respect  to  those 
two  methods? — In  the  case  of  the  aged  poor, 
unless  there  is  some  special  reason  to  the  con- 
trary, as  a  rule  out-door  relief  would  be  always 
given.  If  applicants  were  provided  with  proper 
homes  of  their  own  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  boards  of  guardians,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
provinces  to  offer  relief  in  the  workhouse  only. 

573.  Then  as  to  the  workhouse  ? — Relief  in 
the  workhouse  would  be  offered  in  those  cases 
where  old  married  couples  were  concerned, 
where  one  or  both  of  them  were  seriously  ill 
and  required  special  medical  attendance  and 
nursing,  or  where  on  account  of  their  infirmity 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  themselves  to  leave 
them  in  their  own  homes  unattended,  or  where 
the  houses  they  occupied  were  for  some  reason 
unfit  for  habitation,  and  there  were  no  other 
houses  available,  or  where  there  were  relatives 
legally  or  morally  liable  to  maintain  them,  and 
well  able  to  do  so,  but  who  refused  to  help 
them  ;  or  in  cases  where  other  occupants  of  their 
homes  were  of  a  bad  moral  character. 

574.  We  now  come  to  out-door  relief;  we 
will  deal  with  that  subject  first.  What  is  the 
general  amount  of  out-door  relief? — In  the  case 
of  single  persons  it  would  be  from  2s.  to  3s.  6</., 
and  in  the  case  of  married  couples  from  4s. 
to  6s. 

575.  Upon  what  information  do  the  guardians 
apportion  this  relief? — ^The  information  would 
be  furnished  by  the  relieving  officer.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  relieving  officer  to  receive  applica- 
tions for  relief,  and  then  to  visit  the  homes  of 
applicants  to  make  inquiries  as  to  their  health, 
their  ability  to  work,  their  condition  and  family 
means,  and  to  enter  such  reports  in  his  applica- 
tion and  report  book. 

576.  Do  they  rely  wholly  upon  those  state- 
ments, or  do  the  applicants  sometimes  appear  and 
state  their  own  cases  ? — If  of  sufficient  ability, 
the  applicant  will  appear  and  state  his  own  case 
before  them,  and  in  country  unions  a  guardian 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  applicant  resides 
would  probably  be  appealed  to  by  the  chairman 
to  give  what  evidence  he  could  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  applicant. 

577.  It  is  assumed  that  each  guardian  is  to 
acquaint  himself  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  applicant  from  the  parish  in 
which  he  lives? — It  would  not  necessarily  be  his 
duty  to  do  so,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  country 
district-^  they  generally  do.  I  shall  be  glad,  in 
connexion  with  that,  to  state  the  information 
which  would  be  supplied  to  the  chairman  and 
the  guardians  by  the  application  and  report  book. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  to  supply 
the  information,  as  I  said,  to  the  guardians  in  his 
application  and  report  book,  and  there  are  certain 
columns  which  it  is  very  important  that  he  should 
fill,  and  accurately  fill  \\\).  The  heads  are  as  to 
whether  the  applicant  is  receiving  regular  or 
temporary  relief,  and  any  other  and  what  assis- 


Chairman — continued. 

tance  from  clubs,  charitable  institutions.  Govern- 
ment pensions,  or  otherwise,  such  relief,  pension, 
allowance,  or  contribution  to  be  described,  and 
the  amount  stated  ;  the  present  cause  nf  hi? 
seeking  relief,  and  the  need  of  the  applicant, 
and  observations ;  and  the  names  of  relations 
liable  by  law  to  relieve  the  applicant,  distin- 
guishing those  apparently  capable  of  assisting 
the  applicant;  the  present  weekly  earnings  or 
other  income  of  the  applicant,  and  what  family 
are  dependent  upon  him  or  her. 

578.  All  the  information,  in  fact,  which  bears 
upon  the  question  of  relief? — Yes.  As  soon  as 
that  information  has  been  supplied  to  the  guar- 
dians, and  they  have  fixed  the  amount  and  the 
period  for  which  the  relief  should  be  granted, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  as  soon  as 
he  can  to  visit  at  the  residence  of  the  aj)plicant, 
and  to  do  that  from  time  to  time  as  long  as 
the  relief  is  given  ;  to  watch  if  there  are  any 
alterations  in  the  circumstances,  calling  for  an 
increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  relief,  and 
to  immediately  report  such  circumstances  to  the 
guardians. 

579.  You  have  dealt  now  with  tha  universal 
practice  with  regard  to  all  classes  of  applicants  ; 
now,  will  you  state  wdiat  is  specially  the  practice 


with  reference  to  the 


aged 


poor  ? — Very  fre- 


quently when  an  application  is  made  for  relief  for 
the  aged  poor,  the  cases  are  regarded  as  some- 
what of  a  permanent  character.  The  system 
differs  in  different  unions,  and  it  is  undesirable 
that  they  should  be  regarded  in  that  light,  but 
it  is  very  desirable  that  relief  should  be  given 
to  them  for  only  short  periods,  as  in  other  cases, 
and  that  their  cases  should  be  brought  up  for 
consideration  frequently  by  boards  of  guardians. 
But  in  those  unions  where  they  are  treated  as 
permanently  on  the  relief  list  it  is  a  very  common 
practice  to  have  what  are  called  revision  lists. 
Those  lists  are  before  the  guardians  once  a 
quarter,  or  sometimes  not  more  frequently  than 
once  in  a  half  year,  and  all  the  cases  are  then 
gone  through  at  one  time. 

580.  Is  this  the  practice  with  reference  not 
only  to  the  in-door  but  to  the  out-door  cases  ? — 
It  refers  to  the  out-door  cases  only. 

581.  You  were  going  to  criticise  the  practice? 
— The  result  is  that  these  cases  are  too  often 
gone  through  in  a  merely  perfunctory  manner, 
and  dealt  with  simply  upon  a  very  short  report 
from  the  relieving  officer,  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  no  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  relieving  officer  does  not  visit  the  cases  at 
their  own  homes  as  frequently  as  he  should  do, 
and  when  he  does,  he  visits  them  very  often  only 
immediately  before  this  revision  list  is  gone 
through  by  the  guardians. 

582.  Is  that  inadequate  performance  of 
their  duty  pretty  general,  or  is  it  only  occa- 
sional ? — As  regards  the  permanent  cases,  my 
own  impression  is  that  they  are  not  visited  by 
the  relieving  officers  in  most  unions  as  frequently 
as  would  be  desirable.  I  think  that  the  guardians 
in  granting  relief,  out-door  relief,  take  a  serious 
responsibility  upon  themselves  in  reaard  to  those 
cases ;  and  they  should  receive  very  frequent 
reports  from  the  relieving  officers  as  to  whether 
there  are  any  alterations  in  their  circunibtances. 
When  they  are  only  visited  once  a  quarter  or 
sometimes  once  in  a  half-year,  the  information 
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Chairman — continued. 

supplied  to  the  guardians  is  not  likely  to  be 
so  full  or  so  accurate  as  it  should  l»e. 

583.  Does  that  arise  from  the  fact  that  more 
is  thrown  upon  the  relieving  officer  than  he  can 
possibly  perform  with  propriety  ?  —  In  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  that  is  so  ;  but  in  other,  atid  in 
most  cases,  I  think  that  the  relieving  oFficev  is 
too  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  net 
likely  to  he  much  alteration  in  the  circumstances 
of  tlie  case,  and  that  that  part  of  his  duty  does 
not  require  such  a  careful  performance  as  some 
other  parts  of  his  duty. 

584.  Those  old  people  do  not  grow  younger 
as  time  goes  on,  but  you  think  that  from 
time  to  time  some  resources  may  develop 
themselves,  which  may  enable  them  to  get  off 
the  list  of  paupers  ? — Yes  ;  no  doubt  that  Avould 
be  so. 

585.  Do  you  consider  that  the  relief  given 
in  those  cases —the  relief  I  mean  to  the  aged 
poor  —  is  usually  adequate  or  inadequate? 
—  1  think  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  distinctly  inade- 
quate. I  think  that  the  guardians  when  they 
give  it  expect  it  to  be  supplemented  from  other 
sources,  and  that  they  take  that  into  considera- 
tion in  fixing  the  amount  that  they  will  give. 
Either  by  donations  from  offertories  or  other 
charitable  sources,  or  by  gifts  from  children, 
relatives,  or  neighbours,  or  by  ^uq\\  small  earn- 
ings as  the  reci{)ients  are  able  to  gain  for  them- 
selves. 

586.  And  you  think  that  they  leave  that  too 
much  to  mere  chance,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
result  of  a  careful  examination  of  each  case  ? — 
I  think  not.  I  think  very  frequently  it  is  left 
much  too  much  to  chance,  and  that  the 
guardians  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  serious 
responsibility  that  they  take  upon  themselves, 
when  tiiey  give  out-door  relief  in  an  inadequate 
amount.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  supple- 
mental sources  to  which  they  look  may  fail,  and  that 
then,  unless  the  cases  are  n  ost  careiully  M-atched 
by  the  relieving  officer,  suffering  to  the  poor 
may  result ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  it 
is  so  essential  that  the  visits  of  the  relieving 
officers  in  those  cases  at  the  residences  of  the 
pauper,  should  be  more  frequent  than  they 
often  are. 

587.  How  is  this ;  does  the  administration 
of  the  relief  by  the  guardians  with  respect 
to  out-door  cases  depend  to  a  certain  extent,  also, 
upon  the  relief  given  from  charitable  fuuds  pro- 
vided from  private  sources? — As  a  result  of 
the  inadequate  relief  sometimes  given  by  the 
guardians,  the  necessity  must  arise  lor  its  being 
supplemented  from  some  other  source  by  dona- 
tions, principally  from  charitable  sources,  from 
those  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  recipients, 
who  feel  constrained  to  help  them,  through 
seeing  that  the  relief  given  to  them  is  inadequate; 
and  then  all  the  evils  resulting  from  the  over- 
lapping of  relief  from  different  sources  at  once 
arise  ;  the  temptation  to  deception  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient,  and  the  ignorance  as  to  the 
amounts  to  be  received  on  the  part  both  of  the 
guardians  and  those  havint;;  the  control  of  chari- 
table  funds. 

588.  I  suppose  the  result  is  very  often  a  use- 
less squandering  of  charitable  funds  in  occasional 
doles?  — That  must  be,  I  think,  almost  the  uni- 
versal result,    Instead  of  those  funds  being  con- 
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centrated  usefully  on  certain  individuals,  they 
are  squandered  in    small   doles,  given  to  the 
deserving  and  to  the  undeserving  alike. 

589.  Have  you  known  cases  in  which  the 
guardians  and  the  dispensers  of  those  charities 
have  worked  together  so  as  to  prevent  that  evil 
which  you  have  just  now  described? — There 
have,  no  doubt,  been  many  cases.  In  certain 
unions  they  do  it  most  systematically.  If  it 
were  universal  I  think  that  the  result  would  be 
that  the  most  deserving  poor  might  be  relieved 
entirely  from  charitable  sources,  and  that  then 
the  undeserving  poor  might  be  dealt  with  per- 
haps more  strictly  than  would  be  otherwise  de- 
sirable, and  the  many  difficulties  that  some 
people  see  in  connexion  with  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  would  at  once  be  solved. 

590.  Would  not  your  answer  rather  assume 
that  there  exist  evervwhere  charitable  funds 
which  might  be  used  in  the  manner  you  have 
suggested  ? — I  think  that  if  those  with  the  con- 
trol of  charitable  iunds  would  agree  to  work  in 
concert  with  boards  of  guardians  those  funds 
would  be  properly  distributed,  and  adeqmite 
funds  would  very  quickly  be  provided. 

591.  People  would  give  more  readily  and  more 
liberally  where  tliey  were  sure  that  their  money 
was  usefully  aj)plied? — Quite  so. 

592.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  may  it  be  said, 
if  not  quite  universally,  generally,  that  there 
exist  in  every  union  charities  which  might  be 
applied  in  the  manner  you  have  just  now 
suggested? — In  very  many  unions,  no  doubt, 
they  exist. 

593.  But  there  are  a  great  many  unions  surely 
in  which  there  are  no  adequate  charitable  funds 
to  be  applied  to  this  purpose? — Thar,  no  doubt, 
is  so. 

594.  Plow  has  the  duty  of  6up])ortiug  their 
relations  been  usually  performed  by  those  who 
are  legally  res2)onsible  for  assisting  them  in 
distress? — I  think  that  the  neglect  of  parents 
by  their  sons  and  others  Avho  are  legally  liable 
to  support  ihem,  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  is 
one  of  the  crying  sins  or  the  day. 

595-6.  The  neglect  of  paren*:s  by  their  sons  ?  — 
Yes  :  by  their  sons  and  others  who  are  legally  or 
morally  liable  to  support  them. 

Lord  Lingen. 

597.  Is  that  neglect  general,  do  you  say  ? — 
It  is  very  general,  I  think  ;  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 

Cha'irmdn. 

598.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  a  very  experi- 
enced and  yet  kind-hearted  guardian  that  the 
cases  were  very  rare  where  a  poor  man  got  into 
the  workhouse  if  he  had  been  during  his  life 
a  respectable  man,  respected  by  his  relations 
and  friends  ;  in  fact,  my  informant,  who  is  an 
old  man,  says  that  he  can  hardly  recall  any  cases  in 
the  rural  imions  with  which  he  was  connected 
where  respectable  men  got  into  the  workhouse, 
and  that  the  cases  of  those  who  got  into  the 
workhouse  were  cases  where  the  paupers  had 
lost  the  respect  of  their  families  and  friends ; 
what  do  you  say  to  that  as  a  general  proposition? 
— I  think  that  would  be  so. 

599.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  your  expe- 
rience?—I  should  say  that,  as  a  rule,  that  would 
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be  so ;  but  there  must  be  many  cases  wlien, 
from  one  of  the  causes  to  Avhich  I  have  previously 
referred,  most  respectable  men  have  at  last  to  go 
to  the  workhouse. 

600-1.  1  am  afraid  it  must  be  acce])ted  as  a 
oeneral  rule  that  the  character  of  those  who  are 
in  a  workhouse  has  not  been  of  the  best? — I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  so,  necessarily.  I  think  that 
there  are  most  respectable  men  in  the  workhouse 
who  have  gone  there  often  through  no  fault 
of  their  ou'n,  but  from  some  uncontrollable  cause 
o  |o  or  some  misfortune. 

k-"  602.  But  should  you  say  that  the  efforts  to 
assist  an  old  man  who  has  become  destitute  and 
who  has  led  a  respectable  life,  and  who  has  done 
his  utmost  to  support  himself  as  long  as  he  Avas 
able — that  the  efforts  to  assist  such  a  man  as  that 
generally  prevent  his  going  to  the  workhouse  ? — 
I  think  that  as  a  rule  a  man  who  has  lived  a 
thoroughly  respectable  and  respected  life  would 
.  be  assisted  by  friends,  and  probably  would  not 
be  allowed  to  go  to  the  workhouse  ;  but  that 
would  apply  more,  1  think,  to  country  districts 
than  to  towns. 

603.  But  you  are  giving  evidence  specially, 
I  think,  as  to  country  districts? — My  evidence 
is  as  to  large  towns  and  country  districts  too. 

604.  what  has  been  the  practice  of  guardians 
by  with  respect  to  obtaining  repayment  on  account 
;s  of  relief  granted  ? — The  })ractice  differs  very 
ount  greatly  in  different  unions.  In  my  late  district 
1.     in  the  North  I  obtained  some  statistics  with 

regard  to  the  practice  in  the  year  1889,  and  I 
iv  found  that  it  varied  considerably  :  as  much  as 
iig  12  per  cent,  was  the  amount  received  in  one 
union,  and  nothing  at  all  was  received  in  another, 
ins  605.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  discrep- 
cers.  ancy  ? — Well,  it  partly  arises  from  the  practice 
of  boards  of  guardians  in  granting  relief;  partly 
from  the  care  that  the  relieving  officer  exercises 
in  obtaining  the  names  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  relatives  who  are  legally  or  morally  liable  to 
maintain  the  applicants  for  relief ;  partly  from  the 
care  of  the  collectors  of  the  guardians  in  collecting 
the  sums  which  the  guardians  have  made  an  order 
for,  or  require  should  be  collected  ;  and  joartly 
from  the  care  exercised  by  the  guardians  them  - 
selves  in  supervising  the  accounts  of  the  collectors, 
seeing  that  when  they  have  instructed  them  to 
collect  certain  sums  that  those  sums  are  collected 
and  not  allowed  to  fall  into  arrear. 

606.  Then  it  depends  upon  the  energy  and 
sense  of  duty  of  the  respective  boards  of  guar- 
dians what  amount  is  recovered  on  account 
of  relief  given  ? — I  think  very  largely  it 
depends  on  the  guardians,  and  still  more  so 
upon  their  officers,  the  relieving  officer  and  the 
collector. 

607.  Has  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things 
occurred  to  you? — I  think,  so  far  as  my  own 
experience  is  concerned,  that  where  the  guar- 
dians' attention  has  been  called  to  the  matter, 
and  they  exercise  careful  supervision,  there  has 
been  at  once  an  improvement. 

608.  When  yon  speak  of  the  guardians'  atten- 
tion being  called,  do  you  mean  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  or  by  public  o[)inion  in  the 
place  ? — Well,  in  the  particular  instance  I  had  in 
my  mind  it  was  by  the  inspector  of  the  district,  and 
It  would  generally  probably  be  by  him.  I  uiyself 
in  1888  called  the  attention  of  the  boards  of 
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guardians  in  my  district  especially  to  that  matter, 
and  the  figures  that  I  am  able  to  give  show,  1 
think,  the  desirable  results  which  ensued.  In 
1888  in  that  district  there  were  39,594  paupers, 
and  the  cost  of  relief  was  212,014/.;  the  amount 
of  repayment  was  11,196/. 

Mr.  Pell. 

609.  Might  we  know  what  Local  Government 
Board  district  that  was  ;  was  it  in  the  North  ? 
—  It  was  in  the  North  Eastern  District  ; 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  In  1889  the  number  of  paupers 
was  36,959;  the  cost  of  relief  was  205,497/., 
and  the  amount  of  repayment  was  12,873/. 
In  1890  the  number  of  paupers  was  35,315, 
the  cost  of  relief  was  197,884/.,  and  the  amount 
of  repayment  was  13,189/.  Therefore,  in  two 
years  there  had  been  a  reduction  in  the  total 
II umber  of  paupers  of  4,279,  and  in  the  cost  of 
relief  of  14,130/.,  and  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  repayment  of  1,993/. 

Chairman. 

610.  Do  you  attribute  this  good  result  en- 
tirely to  a  more  vigoi'ous  administration,  or  in 
part  to  the  general  prosperity  uf  those  years? — 
1  attribute  it  mainly  to  improved  ad.ministration  ; 
but  there  were  other  matters  that  led  to  it,  as,  for 
instance,  that  maT)y  boards  of  guardians  were 
induced  to  alter  the  time  for  which  they  granted 
relief,  in  those  permanent  cases  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  from  26  weeks  to  13  weeks,  and. 
that  resulted  in  considerable  improvement.  No 
doubt  in  that  part  of  the  country  the  years  1888 
and  1889  were  years  of  great  prosperity,  but  in 
1890  the  prosperity  was  certainly  not  so  marked. 
In  the  shipbuilding  yards,  for  instance,  where 
so  much  labour  is  employed  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  the  orders  for  ships  were  decidedly 
beginning  to  decline.  They  were  still  at  work, 
but  there  was  not  the  prospect  of  a  continuance 
that  there  had  been. 

611.  But  generally  good  trades  employed 
more  labour,  such  as  the  coal  trade  and  the  iron 
trade  ;  with  those  trades  I  think  the  times  were 
still  good  up  to  1890? — They  were. 

612.  Now  we  will  pass,  if  you  please, to  relief  in  in-door 
the  workhouse  ;  you  have,  I  have  no  doubt,  some  relief, 
observations  to  make  upon  the  method  in  which 
relief  in  the  workhouse  is  dispensed  ?  —The  first 
point  upon  which  I  should  wish  to  speak  would 

be  upon  that  point  which  is  so  often  arising, 
the  complaint  as  to  the  separation  of  man  and 
Avife  in  the  workhouse.  I  wish  to  state  as 
decidedly  as  I  can  that  practically  that  does  not 
exist  at  the  present  time. 

613.  That  is  to  say,  the  guardians  provide  the  Provision* 
means  of  their  living  together;  but  do  the  paupers  g^y^ie"'^'' 
themselves  always  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  livimr  to- 
those  means  ? — That  is  often  the  difficulty  in  the  gether. 
matter.    The  guardians  provide  married  couples' 
quarters,  or,  if  they  have  not  them  in  the  smaller 
workhouses,  if  a   married   couple   is  brought 

into  the  house  pome  room  will  be  set  apart 
for  their  use  ;  but  in  my  own  experience  the 
difficulty  very  frequently  is  to  persuade  these 
old  peof)le  to  live  together  in  the  workhouse. 
I  have  spent  a  considerable  time  on  different 
occasions  in  trying  to  induce  them  to  do  so, 
but  without  success,     One  of  them  possibly 
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is  infirm  from  some  cause,  and  the  other  thinks 
that  if  they  live  together  he  or  she  will  have  to 
attend  upon  the  one  who  is  infirm,  whereas  if 
they  are  living  separately  the  attendants  in  the 
workhouse  will  attend  upon  them.  But,  also, 
in  many  cases  where  the  infirmity  does  not  exist 
there  is  no  wish  at  all  on  the  part  of  married 
couples  to  live  together. 

614.  I  think  there  is  a  certain  limit  of  age, 
from  60  upwards  ;  below  60  no  such  provision 
is  made ;  where  one  of  the  couple  is  below 
60? — Where  they  are  both  over  60,  if  they 
wish  to  live  together,  by  law  they  must  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  where  one  of  the  couple  is 
over  60  the  guardians  may  allow  them  to  do  so. 

615.  Now,  can  you  give  us  any  information  as 
to  the  proportion  of  those  who  elect  to  live  apart 
having  the  power  to  live  together  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  could  not. 

616.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  in  your  own 
mind  from  your  frequent  visits  to  various  parts  of 
the  large  district  of  which  you  speak  as  tc  what 
those  proportions  have  been  ;  would  half  be  a 
fair  estimate  ? — I  was  going  to  say  half  Half,  I 
should  think,  certainly,  at  least. 

617.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the 
general  conditions  of  workhouse  life  as  applied 
to  the  aged  poor  ? — I  should  be  glad  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  describe,  as  far  as  possible,  what  the 
life  of  the  aged  poor  in  a  workhouse  really  is. 

618.  Certainly  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
that  from  you  ? — In  the  first  instance  as  regards 
classification,  by  Article  98  of  the  General  Con- 
solidated Order,  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse  have 
to  be  classified  (1)  as  men  infirm  through  age  or 
any  other  cause  ;  (2)  as  able-bodied  men  and 
youths  above  the  age  of  15  ;  (3)  as  boys  above 
the  age  of  seven  and  under  that  of  15 ;  (4)  as 
women  infirm  through  age  or  any  other  cause ; 
(5)  as  able-bodied  women  and  girls  above  the 
age  of  15  ;  (6)  as  girls  above  the  age  of  seven 
and  under  that  of  15  ;  and  (7)  as  children  under 
the  age  of  seven  years.  And  to  each  class  is  to 
be  assigned  the  ward  or  separate  building  which 
may  be  best  fitted  for  the  reception  of  that  class, 
and  each  class  of  paupers  has  to  remain  there 
without  communication  with  those  of  any  other 
class.  But  it  is  also  provided  that  the  guardians 
shall,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  further 
subdivide  the  classes  enumerated  in  Article  98 
with  reference  to  moral  character  or  behaviour 
or  the  previous  habits  of  the  inmates,  or  on  such 
other  grounds  as  may  seem  expedient. 

619.  How  far  has  it  been  found  possible  to 
give  effect  to  those  directions? — With  respect  to 
the  seven  classes  that  I  have  mentioned  those 
directions  are  always,  as  a  rule,  observed. 

620.  With  reference  to  the  last  one,  has  it 
been  found  possible  to  distinguish  or  set  apart 
people  with  reference  to  their  moral  characters, 
and,  if  so,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  their  moral 
characters  ? — To  a  certain  extent  they  are  sepa- 
rated. I  conclude  you  refer  only,  my  Lord,  to 
the  aged  poor. 

621.  Yes  ? — But  to  a  very  small  extent  as  a 
rule ;  not  nearly  to  so  large  an  extent  as  I  think 
would  be  desirable.  The  separation  is  rather  of 
jiersons  who  render  themselves  distinctly  dis- 
agreeable to  the  other  inmates  in  the  ward  by 
their  conduct,  or  their  habits,  and  who  would 
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be  put  into  a  wai'd  by  themselves  ;  rather  than 
the  separation  of  the  distinctly  deserving  and 
moral  from  the  other  inmates  of  the  ward. 

622.  That  is  TO  say,  that  the  classification  is 
made  with  reference  not  to  their  previous  charac- 
ters and  general  characters,  but  to  their  con- 
duct in  the  workhouse  itself? — That  would  be 
so. 

623.  Therefore  it  might  well  be  that  people 
who  have  lived  respectable  lives  in  the  past 
might  be  classified  with  very  disreputable  people 
who  have  only  contrived  not  to  break  the  rules 
of  the  workhouse  ? — That  undoubtedly  is  so. 

624.  Do  you  see  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ; 
could  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  the  moral 
and  respectable  could  be  separated  from  those 
who  are  disreputable  ? — T  think  such  classification 
might  be  effected  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it 
is,  even  with  the  workhouse  buildings  as  they  at 
present  exist ;  if  it  were  carried  out  universally 
it  no  doubt  would  necessitate,  in  some  instances, 
some  considerable  expenditure  upon  extra  build- 
ings in  the  workhouse,  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  carried  out  in  all  workhouses. 

625.  The  guardians  would  have  to  depend, 
would  they  not,  a  good  deal  upon  the  reports 
given  them  by  the  relieving  ofiicers  of  the  cha- 
racters which  these  various  persons  had  borne  be- 
fore entering  the  workhouse  '.' — That  would  be  so. 

626.  Then  the  relieving  officer  would  be  the 
judge  as  to  who  was  a  respectable  and  who  was  a 
disreputable  person  ? — He  would  have  to  make 
his  report  to  the  guardians,  and  I  conclude  that 
they  would  try  to  obtain  information  from  other 
sources  as  well,  and  then  they  would  remain  as 
the  judges  rather  than  the  relieving  officer. 

627.  Well,  we  all  of  us  know  the  answer  the 
judge  aave  to  the  young  barrister  who  said  that 
he  could  not  .understand  the  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  the  case  that  was  black  was  black,  or  that  a 
case  that  was  white  was  white.  The  judge  replied 

Yes,  but  there  are  a  great  many  gray  cases." 
Surely,  there  must  be  many  of  these  people  who 
are  certainly  not  distinctly  white,  and  who  are 
certainly  not  distinctly  black,  and  who  form  a  vast 
number  of  those  Avho  may  be  described  as  of  the 
intermediate  gray  ? — I  think  that  there  are. 

628.  And  how  could  the  goats  be  separated 
from  the  sheep  in  those  cases  ? — I  think  that  an 
effort  might  be  made  to  separate  those  whom  you 
have  described  as  being  distinctly  white  from  those 
who  are  distinctly  black.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  would  be  much  difficulty  if  an  eftbrt  were 
made,  in  discriminating  in  those  cases.  1  do  not 
think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  sepa- 
rating them,  but  then  it  would  be  necessary  that 
they  should  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  separate 
quarters.  What  the  best  class  woidd  wish  them- 
selves would  be,  that  opportunities  should  be  given 
them  of  having  some  wards  or  rooms  Avhere  they 
could  remain  without  the  necessity  for  at  all  times 
associating  with  those  other  characters,  the  more 
disreputable  characters  in  the  workhouse. 

629.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  sepa- 
ration would  be  most  desirable.  Have  you  ever 
heard  complaints  made  of  that  sort  by  the  in- 
mates of  workhouses? — I  have  had  on  several 
occasions  complaints  made  to  me  by  the  more 
respectable  inmates  as  to  some  of  the  persons 
with  whom  they  have  had  to  associate. 

630.  I  suppose  that  they  had  more  imme- 
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diately  reference  to  the  conduct  of  those  persons 
in  the  workhouse  ? — No  doubt  that  was  so. 

631.  I  suppose  it  was  the  case  of  the  decent 
people  objecting  to  persons  who  used  tbul  lan- 
guage or  whose  manners  were  rude  ? — Yes. 

632.  Well,  will  you  go  on  with  your  evidence? 
— When  persons  are  first  admitted  to  the  work- 
house they  would  be  taken  to  the  receiving  ward, 
where  they  would  remain  until  they  had  been 
seen  by  the  medical  officer,  and  if  he  then  certi- 
fied that  they  were  in  sound  health,  they  would 
be  allocated  to  the  particular  ward  of  their  class. 
Before  leaving  the  receiving  ward  they  would 
be  bathed,  and  their  own  clothes  would  be  taken 
from  them,  and  they  would  be  given  the  work- 
house clothes  in  their  place.  The  clothes  that 
they  would  receive  would  be,  as  a  rule,  one  cloth 
cap  or  felt  hat,  a  working-day,  suit,  coat,  waist- 
coat and  trousers. 

633.  Before  we  go  further,  as  I  understand  you, 
the  first  thing  done  is  to  examine  them  ;  and  if 
they  are  found  to  have  no  disease,  infectious  or 
otherwise,  what  is  done  with  them? — If  they 
were  found  to  be  sick  they  would  be  sent  to  the 
infirmary. 

634.  Now  please  go  on  ? — The  clothes  which 
they  would  receive  would  be  a  cloth  cap  or  t'elt  hat, 
a  working-day  suit,  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers  of 
moleskin  or  corduroy ;  and  another  suit,  a  Sun- 
day or  liberty  suit,  of  gray  or  brown  tweed,  or 
blue  pilot  cloth,  two  shirts  (cotton),  two  shirts 
(flannel),  two  pairs  of  drawers,  two  pairs  of  hose, 
one  pair  of  boots,  two  neckties,  and  two  pocket 
handkerchiefs. 

635.  Their  own  private  clothes  are  put  aside  ? 
— They  are  tied  up  and  their  names  are  put  on 
them,  they  are  numbered,  and  they  are  put  away 
and  returned  to  them  if  they  should  leave  the 
workhouse  again. 

636.  Are  all  classes  of  the  aged  poor  dressed 
alike  ? — As  a  rule  an  effort  is  made  to  prevent 
their  clothes  being  in  any  way  distinctive.  Any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  uniform  is  now  avoided  as 
much  as  possible. 

637.  And  T  suppose  that  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  clothes  they  wear  when  they  go  out 
of  the  workhouse  ? — That  would  be  so.  It  may 
interest  you  to  see  the  materials  used,  and  I  beg 
to  lay  some  patterns  before  the  Commission. 

638.  Is  there  anything  in  their  clothes  which 
would  enable  them  to  be  identified  by  outsiders  ; 
which  would  enable  them  when  they  go  out  of 
the  woi'khouse  to  be  identified  by  outsiders  as 
inmates  of  the  workhouse? — Not  necessarily.  I 
think  in  many  workhouses  now  considerable  pains 
are  taken  to  clothe  them  in  such  a  dress  that 
they  should  not  be  identified.  In  some  woi'k- 
houses,  no  doubt,  they  still  would  be  identified. 

639.  Have  you  ever  found  the  clothes  a 
subject  of  complaint  by  the  inmates? — In  some 
workhouses.  J  have  known  some  workhouses 
where  they  were  not  supplied  with  a  second  suit, 
and  when  I  have  asked  an  inmnte  why  he  did 
not  go  out  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  on  Sun- 
days, the  answer  has  been  that  he  did  not  like 
to  go  out  in  his  working-day  clothes.  When  this 
has  been  brought  before  me  as  an  inspector,  I, 
of  course,  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
guardians  to  the  matter.  It  is  most  undesirable 
that  paupers  should  only  have  one  suit ;  they 
ought,  of  course,  to  have  a  second  suit  which  they 
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can  wear  upon  such  occasions  as  going  to  church, 
or  when  they  go  out  on  liberty  to  see  their 
friends. 

640.  Although  the  rule  is  that  they  should 
have  two  suits  it  is  not  universally  observed  '.' — 
No,  it  is  not. 

641.  But  it  is  enforced  whenever  it  is  found 
to  be  neglected  ? — It  is  a  matter  for  the  discretion 
of  the  guardians,  and  the  wish  of  the  guardians, 
as  fiir  as  my  information  goes,  is  generally  that 
they  should  have  two  suits. 

642.  What  is  the  next  point  which  you  desire 

to  lay  before  the  Commission  ? — It  might  be  well  [j 
that  I  should  give  you  a  list  of  the  clothes  pro-  j 
vided  for  the  women  as  well  as  the  men.  Their 
outfit  would  consist  of  two  gowns  of  sei'ge  or 
linsey,  two  upper  petticoats,  two  flannel  petti- 
coats, two  flannel  chemises,  two  calico  chemises, 
two  pair  of  hose,  a  pair  of  stays,  a  pair  of  boots, 
two  aprons,  two  nightgowns,  one  neck -shawl, 
woollen,  for  the  winter,  one  neck-shawl,  cotton, 
for  the  summer,  two  handkerchiefs,  two  caps, 
one  woollen  for  winter  wear,  and  the  other 
muslin  for  summer  wear,  and  a  bonnet  and 
shawl,  such  as  would  be  worn  by  any  other 
woman  outside  the  house. 

643.  And  I  suppose  that  all  you  have  said  with 
respect  to  the  men's  dress  applies  to  the  women's 
dress,  that  the  practice  is  generally  observed  of 
supplying  them  with  these  things,  though  not 
quite  universal  ?  — It  is  not  quite  universal,  but 
the  effort  is  being  made  in  an  increasins:  number 
of  mstances  to  prevent  anything  like  a  uniform 
for  inmates  of  workhouses. 

644.  Now  about  the  wards  ? — The  wards  they  Wards, 
would  occupy  would  be  their  day-room,  and 
their  sleeping-room,  and  the  dining-hall.  As 
regards  their  day-room  it  would  be  warmed  by 
large  fires,  or  hot-water  pipes,  and  the  furniture 
would  consist,  probably,  of  a  long  table  down  the 

middle,  and  tables  at  the  sides,  with  benches  „ 
round  the  walls  with  stuffed  seats,  and  probably  a  f 
Windsor  armchair  for  each  old  man  in  the  ward. 
It  would  be  supplied  with  papers,  both  daily 
papers  and  weekly  papers,  and  illustrated  papers 
and  magazines,  and  books  from  the  workhouse 
library,  and  such  games  as  draughts  and 
dominoes.  Attached  to  the  day-room  would  be 
a  yard  for  the  use  of  the  old  men,  which 
would  contain  a  shed  for  shelter  and  exercise 
in  inclement  weather,  and  suitable  seats  for 
them  to  sit  on  in  summer  and  warm  weather. 
In  the  sleeping  room,  which  would  be  verv  pro- 
bably over  their  day-room,  there  would  be  a  bed 
with  a  chair  for  each  inmate,  which  would  occupy 
4  feet  of  wall  space.  The  bedding  would  consist 
of  a  pillow  and  mattress,  the  mattress  being  made 
of  whole  or  chopped  straw,  or  flock,  or  cou-,  or 
hair.  There  would  be  two  sheets,  two,  three  or 
more  blankets  to  the  bed,  and  a  quilt.  Then  Hours, 
with  regard  to  the  hours  to  be  observed  for  the 
aged  people,  where  fairly  able-bodied  they  would 
rise  at  a  quarter  before  six  from  Lady-day  to 
Michaelmas,  and  a  quarter  before  seven  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day.  They  would  have 
their  breakfast  at  half-past  six  in  the  summer, 
and  at  half-past  seven  in  the  winter.  About 
eight  o'clock  the  old  men  would  go  to  their  work- 
shop or  employment,  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
shortly  before  noon  they  would  get  ready  for 
dinner,  the  interval  for  which  would  bi^  from  12 
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to  1.  After  dinner  they  would  begin  work  again 
about  half-past  one  probably  and  continue  until 
five  o'clock  in  the  suniiner,  and  until  dusk  in  the 
winter.  The  prescribed  interval  for  sup[)er  is 
from  six  to  seven  ;  as  a  rule  they  have  their 
supper  about  half-past  five  or  so  ;  and  the  pre- 
Bcribed  bedtime  for  the  ordinary  inmates  is  eight 
o'clock  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  people  in 
workhousesarc  allowed  to  go  t'>  bed  as  soon  as  they 
like  after  supper  ;  and  they  begin  to  do  so  very 
often  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  their  supper. 

645.  What  is  the  rule  as  regards  employment, 
or  work,  in  the  case  of  the  old  people  ? — The  old 
people  are  not  given  any  particular  task  of  work; 
they  are  simply  given  such  light  employment  as 
would  keep  them  from  that  idleness  which  would 
be  much  more  irksome  to  them  than  light  work. 
They  do  wood-chopping,  or  gardening,  or  cleaning 
wards  and  vards,  and  some  sorts  of  domestic  work. 

646.  And  I  suppose  they  continue  to  do  that 
until  they  are  relieved  by  an  order,  either  from 
the  master  or  medical  officer  ? — With  regard  to 
the  hours  to  be  observed  generally  by  old  people 
in  the  workhouses  the  regulations  say,  "  The 
"  master  and  matron  shall,  subject  to  the  direc- 
"  tion  of  the  guardians,  fix  the  hours  of  rising 
"  and  of  going  to  bed  for  the  paupers  of  the  first 
"  and  fourth  classes,  and  determine  the  occupa- 
"  tion  and  employment  of  which  they  may  be 
"  capable,  and  the  meals  for  such  paupei's  shall 
"  be  provided  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
"  as  the  guardians  may  from  time  to  time  direct." 

Mr.  Ritckie. 

647.  May  I  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  put 
in  the  Appendix  the  Consolidated  Order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  with  regard  to  all  those 
things. 

Chairman. 

648-9.  Vv  ith  regard  to  all  these  things,  I  think 
such  a  course  would  be  most  desirable.  The  order 
in  question  would  be  most  easily  consulted,  and  it 
Avould  relieve  the  Commission  of  a  great  deal  of 
minute  evidence.  I  think  that  would  be  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  the  mattei'.  {To  the  Witness?) 
Would  you  Idc  good  enough  to  put  in  for  the 
Appendix  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  with  respect  to  the  daily  life  and  occu- 
pations of  the  inmates  of  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

650,  That  being  the  case,  you  will  not  go 
with  the  same  minuteness  intt)  the  other  matters 
to  which  you  have  to  refer,  as  you  have  hitherto 
done  ? — Then  with  regard  to  the  I'ood  of  the 
aged  people,  I  do  not  know  if  yon  wish  me  to 
go  into  details  with  regard  to  that. 

651,  We  do  not  wish,  you  to  go  minutely  into 
that.  That  is  just  one  of  those  things  with 
regard  to  which  minuteness  can  be  dispensed 
with,  but  we  should  like  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  you  consider  it  adequate  and  satisfactory, 
all  things  considered  ? 

Mr.  Pell. 

652,  Do  we  understand  that  the  diet  tables 
will  be  put  into  the  Appendix  ? 

Chairman. 

653,  Yes, 

Mr.  Pell. 

654,  Thev  are  not  in  the  regulations? — The 
regulations  that  are  being  put  into  the  Appendix 
would  not  give  the  Commission  the  same 
information,  I  think,  with  regard 


to  the  life 
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of  the  old  people  in  our  workhouses  as  would 
be  aflforded  by  such  information  as  1  have 
been  trying  to  give.  It  seemed  rather  important 
that  it  .>^hould  be  clearly  understood  what  was 
the  life  that  they  do  lead  in  our  workhouses. 

Chairman. 

655.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  show 
that  qaitc  well  without  going  into  the  same 
minutia;  as  you  did  with  respect  to  dress? — Yes. 

Lord  Brassei/. 

656.  The  only  words  in  the  order  wifh  regard  to 
the  food  are  that  there  should  be  a  liberal  dietary 
analogous  to  that  in  the  asylums  ? — I  have  the  die- 
tary tables  here  for  workhouses  indifferent  parts  of 
the  country,  which  will  be  fairly  representative. 

Chairman. 

657.  Those  can  be  put  into  the  Appendix. 
( To  the  Witness.)  How  many  meals  a  day  have 
they? — Three;  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 
Breakfast  at  half-past  6  in  summer,  half-past  7 
in  winter,  dinner  at  between  12  and  1,  supper  at 
between  6  and  7  in  the  evening. 

658.  I  suppose  meat  is  only  given  at  dinner? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

659.  Is  it  always  given  at  dinner,  or  is  there 
occasionally  some  substitute? — In  the  four  repre- 
sentative dietaries  which  I  have  here  before  me, 
in  the  28  dinners  that  they  contain,  there  is  meat 
given  in  every  one  except  in  one  case  where  there 
is  suet  pudding  instead  of  meat, 

660.  Now,  then,  will  you  pass  over  to  the  next 
question,  of  time  at  their  disposal  ? — The  time  at 
their  own  disposal,  of  course,  must  depend  upon 
the  amount  that  the  old  ]ieople  are  able  to  work. 
If  a  man  is  incapable  of  working  at  all,  neces- 
sarily he  will  have  all  his  time  at  his  own  dis- 
posal ;  but  if  he  is  working  to  the  same  extent 
ordinarily  as  an  able-bodied  person  would,  he 
would  probably  have  from  half-an-hour  to  an  hour 
after  breakfast,  a  shore  time  before  dinner, 
about  half-an-hour  after  dinner,  and  about  one 
hour,  as  a  rule,  before  supper,  and  about  two 
hours,  after  supper,  and  he  would  also  (in  the 
case  of  old  people)  have  probably  Saturday 
afternoon ;  and  he  would,  of  course,  have  the 
whole  of  Sunday,  and  he  would,  probabl}',  be 
allowed  a  day's  liberty  once  a  fortnight,  or  once 
in  three  weeks  or  once  a  month,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  particular  workhouse ;  and  if  he 
wished  to  go  and  see  his  friends  for  a  day  or  two 
leave  would  be  given  to  him  to  do  so. 

661.  Xow  you  have  shown  us  what  are  the 
ordinary  provisions  that  are  made  for  the  support 
and  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  what  in 
your  0])inion  are  the  drawbacks  to  this  manner 
of  existence  ? — The  first  drawback,  I  think,  the 
first  cause  that  leads  to  the'dislike  of  old  people 
to  go  to  the  workhouse  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
manner  of  the  officers  in  some  of  the  Avork- 
houses  towards  them.  I  am  extremely  anxious 
that  I  should  not  be  misunderstood  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  I  do  not  wish  at  all  to  cast  any 
reflection  upon  a  body  of  men  whom  I  believe  to 
be  a  thoroughly  deserving  body  of  men  as  a 
whole,  who  perform  their  duties  very  efficiently, 
ofteii  under  very  trjnng  circumstances,  but  I 
think  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  the 
manners  of  the  officers  of  the  wwkhouse  towards 
the  inmates  are  such  as  to  give  just  cause  for  the 
dislike  or  dread  the  inmates  have  to  entering  the 
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workhouse.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
any  actual  harshness  in  action,  but  there  is  a  harsh- 
ness in  manner.  I  think  that  there  still  remains, 
for  we  find  it  cropping  up  here  and  there,  some  of 
the  old  spirit  of  bumbledom  in  regard  to  workhouse 
management  and  Poor  Law  administration,  which 
we  are  all  so  anxious  to  see  eradicated.  I  think 
that  some  of  the  officers  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  seem  still  to 
think  that  they  exist  and  that  they  are  appointed 
rather  for  the  suppression  of  pauperism  than  for 
the  welfare  of  tlie  poor. 

662.  Now,  do  your  observations  apply  equally 
to  masters  and  the  matrons  of  the  workhouses  and 
to  other  oHicers? — To  the  masters  and  matron?  as 
well  as  to  the  other  officers. 

663.  But  while  you  state  the  existence  of  these 
evils  I  think  you  distinctly  say  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  do  not  prevail?— I  am 
most  anxious  that  that  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, that  in  the  majority  they  do  not  prevail ; 
in  fact,  they  only  prevail  in  a  few  cases,  but  they 
do  prevail  in  a  sufficient  number  to  give  cause  for 
that  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  poor. 

664.  Now,  supposing  sufficient  ground  of  com- 
plaint existed,  say,  against  a  subordinate  officer  ; 
I  suppose  the  complaiiii;  would  be  taken  to  the 
master  or  matron  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

665.  If  against  the  master  or  matron  the  com- 
plaint would  only  be  to  visitors  or  to  the  guar- 
dians?—The  complaint  would  probably  be  to  the 
visiting  committee. 

666.  Are  complaints  of  such  hardships  as  you 
have  just  described  often  made?— It  is  very 
difficult  to  find  a  real  cause  for  complaint, 
because  it  does  not  amount  to  bullying  or 
anything  of  that  sort  upon  the  part  of  the 
master,  matron,  or  other  officer;  it  would  only 
amount  to  a  harshness,  a  roughness  of  speech,  a 
loud-voiced  dictatorial  manner.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  formulate  a  complaint  upon  such  action. 

667.  And  how  is  it  discovered  by  the  guardians 
if  it  does  exist  ?  —  The  only  way  is  by  the 
visiting  committee  giving  opportunities  to  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouses  to  make  complaints 
upon  such  matters  to  them. 

Mr.  Ritcliie. 

668.  Is  it  not  quite  open  to  an  inmate  to  make  a 
complaint  to  a  guardian,  or  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  itself? — Certainly.  Any  inmate  may 
request  to  be  allowed  to  attend  before  the  guardians. 

Chairman. 

669.  I  suppose  that  while  a  great  many  would 
find  it  difficult  to  formulate  a  complaint,'  there 
are  a  gi-eat  number  of  persons  who  are  ready  to 
do  so,  and  very  capable  of  doing  so  ? — ^Yes,  and 
who  complain  without  the  slightest  cause. 

670.  And  next  to  this  question  of  the  manners 
of  the  officers,  what  would  you  say  was  the 
next  drawback  '  —  There  is  a  strong  dislike  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  to  live  by  strict  rule, 
having  as  it  were  to  regulate  their  life  by  bell- 
call  ;  to  have  each  day  exactly  mapped  out  for 
them,  and  every  day  exactly  the  same. 

671.  Well,  I  am  afViiid  that  is  an  inevitable 
evil  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ? 
—Certainly. 

672.  And  I  think  the  same  thing  exists  in  the 
infirmary,where  the  discipline  would  be  considered 
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Chairman — continued. 

exceedingly  irksome  at  first,  but  afterwards 
becomes  a  yoke  easily  borne? — No  doubt  that  is  so. 

673.  Well,  will  you  kindly  pass  to  the  next 
point  ? — I  think  that  the  point  which  has  already 
been  touched  upon,  as  regards  the  companions 
with  whom  they  have  to  associate,  is  a  very  great 
cause  on  the  part  of  really  respectable  old  people 
of  their  disliking  to  enter  a  workhouse.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  should  be  pressed  too  far,  but  I 
think  that  one  can  well  understand  that  a  decent 
and  respectable  old  man  who  has  lived  all  his 
life  respected  in  his  own  village,  and  who  has 
kept  himself  clear  from  the  more  disreputable 
people  in  that  village,  would  naturally  feel  it  a 
hardship  to  have  to  associate,  in  his  old  age,  with, 
say,  a  drunken  disreputable  poacher. 

67-1.  That  is,  a  man  who  had  been  drunken  ? — 
Yes  ;  he  would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  indulg- 
ing in  that  habit  v/hen  he  hadg-ot  to  the  workhouse. 

675.  Before  we  leave  this  question  let  me  refer 
to  visiting  committees.  These  workhouses  are 
visited  by  committees  of  the  guardians ;  by  the 
chaplain  ;  and  in  many  cases,  I  think,  the  women 
and  children's  quarters  are  also  visited  by  ladies  ; 
is  not  that  so? — That  is  so.  With  regard  to  the 
visiting  committees,  the  Local  Government  Board 
strongly  recommend  that  they  should  give  all  in- 
mates opportunities  of  speaking  to  them  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  officers.  I  am  afraid  that,  as  a  rule, 
this  part  of  their  duty  is  not  performed  as 
thoroughly  as  it  should  be.  It  is  most  natural  that 
if  the  visiting  committee  go  round  and  see  the 
iimiates  with  the  officers  a  complaint  will  not  be 
made  to  ihem,  because  the  inmates  would  feel 
that  if  they  complained  of  an  officer's  manner, 
or  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  work- 
house, it  would  be  very  likely  that  it  would 
cause  a  black  mark  to  be  put  against  their  names. 
The  chaplain  no  doubt  may  do  a  great  deal,  but  in 
many  of  our  workhouses  chaplains  are  not  ap- 
pointed. That  is  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
especially  the  case.  In  the  north  it  is  compara- 
tively rare  to  find  a  chaplain  appointed  to  the 
workhouse.  I  think  another  cause  of  the  dislike  of 
inmates  to  enter  a  workhouse  is  the  absolute  want 
of  privacy  in  the  vvorkhouse.  The  whole  of  a 
person's  life  must  necessarily  be  lived  in  public, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  get  away  from 
his  companions  in  the  workhouse.  They  live 
together,  they  dine  together,  they  sleep  in  a 
common  room,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
a  man  at  any  time  to  have  any  part  of  tiie  day  to 
himself.  I  think  to  a  respectable  old  man  that  that 
would  very  often  be  a  cause  of  great  complaint. 
Also  it  is  frequently,  I  think,  the  case  that  the 
want  of  liberty  is  a  cause  of  dislike,  because  the 
amount  of  libertv  which  I  have  stated  as  being 
often  given  is  not  always  given.  I  think  that 
more  liberty  might  often  be  given  to  respectable 
old  inmates  of  workhouses  than  is  given  at  the 
present  time. 

676-7.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of 
liberty  now  authorised  is  often  capriciously 
refused? — I  should  not  say  that.  I  think  that 
there  are  certain  recognisable  rules  for  each 
workhouse  as  to  the  amount  of  liberty  to  be 
given,  and  that  the  old  people  are  allowed  that 
liberty  unless  they  abuse  it;  but  I  think  the  amount 
might  well  be  increased  in  many  workhouses. 
678.  Have    you    any   other  point? — Well, 
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there  is  that  distinctiveness  of  di'ess  which  I 
think  is  objected  to  very  much,  but  it  has  been 
got  rid  of  in  most  phices. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

679.  I  understand  that  you  agree  witli  the  evi- 
dence ah-eady  given  that  among  the  reasons  that 
influence  boards  of  guardians  in  ofi^ering  aged  poor 
persons  relief  in  the  workhouse  instead  of  out-door 
relief  one  is  that  owing  to  their  state  of  health  it  is 
advisable  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  care- 
ful nursing  in  the  workhouse  infirmaiy  as  their 
infirmities  lequire  it,  and  should  not  be  left  un- 
attended by  themselves  in  their  own  homes.  Can 
youfurnish  evidence  as  to  the  powers  that  boards  of 
guardians  possess  for  providing  nursing  attendance 
for  sick  or  aged  ])oor  people  both  in  their  own 
homes  and  in  workhouses,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  avail  themselves  of  their  powers. 
First,  as  regards  those  that  are  relieved  in  their  own 
homes,  does  not  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1879,  42 
and  43  Victoria,  cap.  54,  Section  10,  authorise 
boards  of  guardians  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  subscribe  towards  any 
association  or  society  for  providing  nurses  ?  — 
Yes,  Sir,  that  is  so,  and  the  guardians  have  availed 
themselves  of  their  power  under  that  section  in 
50  unions  ;  the  subscriptions  vary  from  10s.  C\d. 
up  to  as  much  as  70/.,  and  the  greatest  good  has  in 
some  cases  resulted  from  the  attendance  of  nurses 
that  have  been  supplied  by  the  association.  I  should 
be  glad  to  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  recently 
received  by  the  Local  Government  Board  from 
the  Cambridge  Union,  which  subscribes  50/. 
towards  a  nursing  association  for  nursing  the  poor 
in  receipt  of  out-door  relief.  When  they  applied 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  their  sanction 
to  the  subscription  the  Local  Government  Board 
asked  for  some  information  as  to  the  benefits  that 
had  resulted  from  previous  subscriptions  that  the 
guardians  had  given,  and  the  clei'k  replied, 
"  I  have  been  directed  hj  the  guardians  to  ask 
"  for  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
"  to  the  payment  by  them  of  such  sum  of  Fifty 
"  pounds  for  this  year  and  also  annually,  the 
"  guardians  being  satisfied  of  the  great  benefit 
"  derived  by  the  sick  poor  from  the  attendance  at 
"  their  homes  of  the  nurses  of  the  association. 
"  The  number  of  cases  {i.e.  of  persons  to  whom 
"  medical  orders  had  been  issued  by  the  relieving 
"  otificers  as  permanent  paupers)  in  which  the 
"  services  of  the  nurses  were  given  was,  for  the 
"  year  1892,  seventy  ;  and  in  these  cases  no  less 
"  than  3,775  attendances  were  made.  The 
*'  relieving  officers  have  reported  to  the  guardians 
"  that  the  paupers  are  properly  attended  to 
"  by  the  district  nurses ;  the  officer  having 
"  much  the  largest  district  stating  that  he 
"  considers  the  system  of  employing  the  dis- 
"  trict  nurses  to  be  altogether  admirable,  and 
"  that  he  is  in  continual  communication  with 
"  those  ladies,  who  always  respond  promptly  and 
"  efficiently  to  his  requests  with  great  benefit  to 
"  the  poor  people." 

679*.  In  addition  to  the  subscriptions  to  the 
nursing  associations,  the  guardians  under  the 
14  and  15  Victoria,  cap.  105,  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1851,  are  authorised,  I 
believe,  to  pay  any  sum  of  money  as  an  annual 
subscription  towards  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  any  public  hospital  or  infirmary  for  the  recep- 


H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales — continued, 
tion  of  the  sick,  the  diseased,  the  disabled,  or 
demented  persons,  or  of  persons  suffering  from 
any  permanent  or  natural  infirmity  ? — That  Act 
was  extended  by  the  Act  to  which  you  previously 
refen-ed,  Sir,  and  under  these  two  Acts  the 
guardians  may  subscribe  to  an  institution  for 
blind  persons,  for  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  for 
persons  suffering  from  any  permanent  or  natural 
infirmit3%  or  to  associations  for  aiding  such  pei-sons, 
or  for  aiding  girls  and  boys  in  service,  in  addition 
to  providing  nurses.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  boards  of  guardians  have  availed  themselves 
of  their  powers  under  these  Acts,  and  have 
subscribed  amounts  varying  from  21s.  to  100/. 
Apart  from  the  nursing  associations  to  which 
I  have  referred,  the  nursing  of  the  out-door  poor 
is  mainly  by  neighbours  or  untrained  persons, 
who  are  engaged  by  guardians  through  the  re- 
lieving ofllicer  to  nurse  particular  cases.  The 
Board's  attention  was  Calient  to  the  difficulty  which 
frequently  arose,  of  obtaining  suitable  persons 
and  they  considered  it  desirable  that  nurses 
should  be  duly  appointed  by  the  guardians,  who 
should  be  their  own  officers,  and  whom  they 
could  control  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  February  last 
year  they  issued  an  order  authorising  the  guar- 
dians to  appoint  district  nurses. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

680.  That  was  the  first  time  it  was  done  ? — Yes. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

681.  That  was  on  the  27th  of  January  last  year, 
was  it  not,  so  I  understood  ;  that  general  order  is 
dated  the  27  th  of  J anuary  1892  ? — You  are  right, 
Sir,  that  order  is  dated  the  27th  of  January. 

682.  Can  you  state  the  I'easons  which  led  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  issue  that  order, 
and  the  duties  which  the  nurses  will  have  to 
perform.'' — The  reasons  were  stated  in  the  circular 
which  was  issued  with  the  order,  in  which  the 
Board  said  that  their  attention  had  been  drawn  to 
the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  nurses  for 
the  sick  poor,  and  that  having,  carefully  con- 
sidered the  subject,  they  were  of  opinion  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  sick  poor  can  be  best 
treated  in  properly  equipped  infirmary  wards, 
but  that  there  are  certain  cases  where  the  services 
of  nurses  should  be  provided  by  the  guardians  for 
them  in  their  own  homes.  Where  circumstances 
render  that  desirable,  the  nurses  employed  in 
such  attendance  should  be  duly  appointed 
officers  with  recognised  qualifications  for  the 
position,  and  they  should  be  subject  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  to  the  control  of  the 
guardians.  The  regulations  were  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  different  boards  of  guardians  to  frame 
for  themselves  when  they  appointed  the  nurses. 

683.  lixcepting  under  the  provisions  of  the 
above-mentioned  Act  and  the  general  order,  the 
nursing  of  the  poor  in  their  own  homes,  so  far  as 
the  guardians  are  concerned,  is  performed,  I 
think  you  said,  to  a  great  extent  by  neighbours 
and  other  persons  with  no  professional  training 
as  skilled  nurses? — That  is  so,  Sir,  and  it  has 
proved  eminently  unsatisfactory  in  many  cases. 

684.  Now,  as  to  the  nursing  in  workhouses, 
what  are  the  duties  of  the  nurses  ? — The  duties 
of  a  nurse  as  stated  in  the  Consolidated  Order 
are  "  to  attend  upon  the  sick  in  the  sick  or 
'  lying-in  ward;  to  administer  food  and  all  medi- 
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H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales — continued. 
"  cines  and  medical  applications  accoi'ding  to 
"  the  directions  of  the  medical  officer ;  to  inform 
"  the  medical  officer  of  any  defects  which  may 
"  be  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sick  or 
"  lying-in  ward,andtctake  care  that  a  light  is  kept 
t'  all  night  in  the  sick  ward."  Those  are  the  duties. 
Chairman. 

685.  That  applies  to  those  nurses  you  are  now 
speaking  of? — And  nurses  employed  in  the 
infirmary. 

686.  Are  there  any  nurses  employed  in  the 
workhouses  to  administer  to  the  infirm  old 
persons  who  are  not  thought  proper  inmates  of 
the  infirmary  ? — There  are  nurses  specially  set 
aside  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 
687-8.  I  now  desire  to  ask  you  what  are  the 
usual  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  nurses;  first, 
in  the  large  workhouses,  and  then  in  the  smaller 
country  workhouses  ? — In  old  days  the  nursing  in 
all  workhouses  was,  to  a  great  extent,  left  to  the 
pauper  inmates,  but  a  strong  effort  has  been 
made  as  far  as  possible  to  eradicate  that  system. 

689.  Are  paupers  now  allowed  to  nurse  other 
paupers,  as  was  the  case  formerly? — Yes,  Sir, 
they  are  still,  in  some  cases. 

690.  Is  it  usual  ?  —  It  is  discouraged ;  a 
very  strong  effort  has  been  made  to  put  an  end 
to  that  system  and  to  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  trained  nurses,  but  the  decision  as  to 
the  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  matter  rests  with 
boards  of  guardians  to  a  gi-eat  extent. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

691.  The  system  has  always  been  objected  toby 
the  Local  Goverment  Board,  has  it  not  ? — Invari- 
ably. In  74  unions  the  guardians  subscribe  to  a 
Workhouse  Nursing  Association,  which  supplies 
them  with  trained  nurses,  and,  from  the  return 
recently  made,  it  was  found  that  in  the  Poor  Law 
establishments  in  the  Metropolis  there  was  on  an 
average  one  nurse  to  every  fourteen  sick  people. 

Lord  Brassey. 

692.  To  one  trained  nurse  '<' — To  one  trained 
nurse  ;  one  paid  nurse  would  be  the  more  proper 
term  to  use  in  that  instance.  In  the  provinces, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  country  through,  thei'e  is 
on  an  average,  I  find,  one  nurse  to  every  25  sick 
people,  but  in  the  larger  workhouses  the  number 
of  the  sick  to  a  nurse  would  be  about  the  same  as 
in  London.  Inthesmaller  workhouses,  in  the  very 
small  country  workhouses  it  very  often  happens 
that  no  paid  nurse  under  that  name  is  appointed, 
and  that  the  nursing  is  undertaken  by  the  matron. 
She  has  very  few  inmates,  and  she  has  time  which 
she  can  give  to  that,  and  she  attends  to  it  in  a 
great  measure  herself.  There  are  at  present  2,446 
nurses  employed  in  workhouses  and  workhouse 
infirmaries  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  that 
number  1,265  are  trained  nurses.  In  the  larger 
workhouses  there  is  a  system  by  which  proba- 
tioners are  trained  so  that  after  a  time  they  are 
able  themselves  to  take  the  place  of  nurses  in 
the  workhouse. 

Chairman. 

693.  Probationers  not  being  paupers  ? — No,  not 
being  paupers.  Persons  desirous  of  being  trained 
as  nurses  enter  as  probationers,  and  they  are 
trained  at  a  small  salary,  and  ultimately  become 


Chairman — continued, 
nurses  themselves,  and  by  that  system  a  constant 
supply  of  trained  persons  for  the  nursing  of  the 
sick  is  obtained. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

694.  With  reference  to  workhouse  infirmaries, 
do  you  consider  that  they  are  efficient,  and  do  you 
not  consider  that  of  recent  date  there  have  been 
great  improvements  in  them  ? — Very  great.  I 
think  that  they  are  most  admirably  conducted 
in  most  of  our  largei*  workhouses  now,  and  indeed 
there  have  been  great  improvements  in  all  the 
workhouses  in  that  respect,  but  in  many  of  the 
larger  workhouses  nothing,  I  think,  remains 
possible  to  be  desired  with  regard  to  their  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

695.  They  are  as  good,  in  fact,  as  the  wards  of 
an  hospital,  are  tliey  not  ? — Quite. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Hales. 

696.  I  have  only  one  more  question  to  ask  you, 
and  it  is  this.  It  is  the  general  if  not  the  universal 
belief  that  paupers  dislike  to  go  into  the  work- 
house. You  have  already  staled  to  the  Chairman 
several  matters  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion by  the  authorities  which  are  not  always  very 
popular  with  the  inmates.  I  want  you  to  give 
me  your  reasons  why  you  believe  the  dislike  is  so 
great  on  the  part  of  paupers  to  enter  the  work- 
house ? — I  should  say,  speaking  generally,  it 
would  be  the  feeling  of  the  restriction  of  their 
liberty,  and  the  separation  from  their  friends. 

Chairman. 

697.  Any  feeling  of  personal  disgrace  ? — 
No  doubt  there  is  that  feeling  that  there  is 
a  certain  disgrace  attaching  to  entering  a  work- 
house. But  I  should  like  to  add  with  regard  to 
that  thatitismost  important  to  remember  thatin  all 
questions  affecting  their  actual  bodily  comfort, 
such  as  the  manner  in  which  they  are  housed, 
and  warmth,  clothing,  and  food,  their  position  in 
the  workhouse  is  distinctly  better  than  it  pro- 
bably has  been  during  the  greater  part  ot  their 
life  before. 

698.  Now,  what  remedies  would  you  propose 
for  the  evils  which  you  may  consider  not 
absolutely  inseparable  from  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  but  perhaps  removable  by  certain  ex- 
pedients or  by  other  arrangements  ? — I  think 
that  the  question  of  the  want  of  privacy  might 
be  met  if  arrangements  were  made  by  which  the 
deserving  inmates  of  a  workhouse,  instead  of 
sleeping  in  one  dormitory  together  in  common 
with  others,  were  each  given  a  separate  compart- 
ment or  cubicle,  to  which  they  might  be  allowed 
to  retire  at  any  time  they  wished,  I  believe 
it  would  be  considered  the  greatest  possible 
boon  by  old  people  in  the  workhouses  if  they 
had  such  a  privilege  given  them.  Then,  I  think, 
that  much  might  be  done,  as  I  stated,  by  the  sub- 
division of  classes,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  a  common  day-room  for  the  deserving  and 
respectable  of  both  sexes ;  one  common  day-i'oom 
provided  for  both  where  they  might  associate 
together.  I  think  it  would  do  much  to  brighten 
the  lives  of  the  deserving  old  people  in  work- 
houses if  they  were  allowed,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, to  associate  together  at  certain  times, 
both  the  men  and  the  women.  Then  I  think 
that  it  is  most  important  that  they  should  be 
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given  sufficient  liberty  as  regards  a  day's  absence 
from  the  workhouse  during  the  week,  and  also 
that  on  Sundays  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  out 
to  attend  their  own  places  of  worship  whenever 
they  wished,  whether  services  for  their  own  de- 
nomination were  provided  for  them  in  the  work- 
house or  not.  If  no  service  is  provided  for  them  of 
their  own  religious  creed,  the  guardians,  of  course, 
should  allow  them  to  go  out  to  their  own  places 
of  worship. 

699.  But  do  they  not  do  so ;  I  thought  that 
was  usually  done  ? — Theoretically  they  do  ;  tliat 
is  to  say,  that  if  you  inquired  of  a  master  if  the 
inmates  were  allowed  to  go  out  to  their  own 
places  of  worship  he  would  probably  say  that  they 
were ;  but  that  might  only  amount  to  this,  that 
if  any  particular  inmates  asked  for  leave  to  go, 
they  would  be  told  that  they  might  go  ;  but  if 
you  asked  the  inmates  you  would  find  that,  in 
many  cases,  they  were  not  aAvare  that  they  would 
be  allowed  to  go,  and  for  that  reason  they  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

700.  I  suppose  any  leave  of  this  sort  that  is 
given  to  one  is  watched,  and  would  be  very  soon 
known  to  the  others,  would  it  not? — Probably 
that  would  be  so. 

701.  Therefore,  if  one  went  to  his  own  place 
of  worship,  the  others  would  find  out  that  that 
was  the  case  ? — That  would  probably  be  so  ;  but 
I  think  it  is  often  regarded  rather  as  a  privilege 
accorded  to  the  one,  than  as  what  should  be 
jnven  as  a  right  almost  to  anyone  who  did  not 
al)use  it. 

702.  You  think  great  publicity  should  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  any  person  is  entitled  to 
go  to  his  own  place  of  woi'ship  provided  it  be 
reasonably  accessible  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  they 
should  be  informed  fully  of  the  fact. 

703.  Now,  have  you  anytliing  to  add  to  what 
you  have  stated  ;  is  there  anything  you  desire 
to  add  ? — I  think  not,  my  Lord,  specially,  at  the 
present  time. 

Lord  Lingcn. 

704.  I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Knollys,  that 
out-door  relief  was  generally  inadequate  for 
maintenance,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
plemented bj'  gifts  or  earning.  Now,  as  to  it 
being  supplemented  by  earnings,  does  the 
modern  administration  ot  the  Poor  Law  recognise 
receipt  of  wages  alongside  of  out-door  relief? — 
Relief  ought  never  to  be  given  in  aid  of  wages. 
Some  distinction  must,  I  think,  be  drawn  between 
wages  and  earnings.  Earnings  would  represent 
some  means  of  an  uncertain  character  which  old 
peo])le  would  be  able  to  pick  up,  and  would  be 
entirely  distinct  from  continuous  wages. 

705.  In  the  larger  sense  the  Poor  Law  admin- 
istration still  declines  to  recognise  as  legitimate 
the  receipt  both  of  wages  and  out-door  relief?— 
Certainly. 

706.  And  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  these  old 
paupers  where  the  earnings  are  incidental,  and 
small  in  amount,  that  this  is  recognised,  or  we 
may  say  tolerated  ? — That  is  so. 

707.  Among  the  aids  that  an  out-door  pauper 
might  get  you  mentioned  charity.  I  gather  from 
your  evidence  you  meant  parochial  endowments 
of  various  sorts,  and  not  the  charity  of  persons ; 
not  personal  and  individual  charity  so  much. 
Was  that  so  ? — Yes.  I  referred  both  to  these 
parochial  endowments,  and  also  to  charity  from 


Lord  LvKjen — continued. 

offertories  and  other  similar  sources  of  that 
sort  ;  but  not  to  gifts  by  individuals. 

708.  Charity,  more  or  less,  of  what  we  might 
call  a  public  nature  ? — Quite  so. 

709.  And  it  is  in  that  respect  that  union  would 
differ  from  union ;  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
compare  them  if  we  came  to  personal  charity, 
because  there  is  no  record  of  it ;  but  you  were 
speaking  rather  from  what  they  got  from  congre- 
gations than  of  what  they  would  get  from  endow- 
ments  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Ritchie. 
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710.  I  should  like  to  clear  that 
do  not  mind.  Would  you  excuse 
you  not  rather  mean,  Mr.  Knollys, 
of  organised  charity  ? — Yes  ;  exactly. 

711.  It  might  be  by  means  of  subscriptions,  it 
might  be  by  means  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  or  in  some  other  way.  You  would 
include  all  those  in  your  definition  of  charity  ? — 
I  would.  What  I  meant  was  organised  charity 
of  some  sort,  or  charity  from  endowments,  but 
which  would  be  available  and  could  be  depended 
upon  ;  the  great  point  being,  I  think,  that  the 
charitable  funds  should  be  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  the  deserving  aged  poor,  by  which  means  they 
might  be  taken  entirely  off  the  poor  rates  ;  and 
that  the  Poor  Law  relief  and  charitable  relief 
should  never  be  given,  it  possible,  to  the  same 
person. 

Lord  Lingen. 

712.  These  would  be  charitable  funds  that 
in  some  sense  might  be  said  to  be  on  record, 
so  that  Avhen  a  Poor  Law  inspector  went 
doAvn  into  a  district  he  could,  by  inquiry,  ascer- 
tain what  they  were,  whereas,  of  course,  in 
private  charity,  he  could  not  ascertain  that.  I 
mean  personal  charity  ? — No  :  I  refer  also  to 
funds  under  the  control  of  charitable  committees; 
to  any  organised  system  ef  charity. 

713.  Yes ;  but  you  would  not  refer  to  a  chari- 
table lady  who  lived  in  a  parish  ? — No  ;  quite  so. 

714.  Now,  on  the  question  of  food;  do  I 
understand  that  there  is  a  dietary  prescribed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? — No  ;  the  dietary 
is  in  the  discretion  of  each  board  of  guardians, 
but  it  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Local 
Government  Board, 

715.  And  that  approval  after  the  personal 
investigation  of  the  inspector,  and  it  is  on  his 
report  that  they  would  pass  it  or  not  pass  it  ? — The 
dietary  table,  with  the  ingredients  of  which  the 
meals  were  to  be  formed,  would  be  submitted  by 
the  guardians  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  this  would  be  considered  by  the  medical  in- 
spector of  the  Board  for  Poor  Law  purposes 
with  regard  to  the  nutritious  character  of  the 
different  meals,  and,  if  they  came  up  to  a  standard 
which  appeared  sufficient,  then  it  would  be  ap- 
proved. 

716.  The  discretion  of  the  guardians  then 
merely  extends  to  what  they  will  submit  for  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — 
The  dietary  would  be  originally  framed  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  Avork- 
house.  The  guardians  would  consult  him  in 
framing  the  dietary.  No  doubt  there  are  gener- 
ally recognised  lines  upon  Avhich  these  dietaries 
are  framed,but  they  vary  considerably  in  different 
workhouses,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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Lord  Lingen — continued. 

717.  But  what  I  rather  wanted  to  get  at  was 
this :  supposing  that  the  guardians  resolved 
upon  a  certain  dietary ;  they  cannot  put  that 
into  operation  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
Board  — No,  not  as  regards  inmates  of  work- 
houses in  health  ;  the  dietary  for  sick  inmates 
of  a  workhouse  is  entirely  a  matter  for  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse. 

718.  But  there  the  dietary  really  becomes  a 
part  of  the  treatment ;  it  is  on  the  footing  of 
medicine  rather  than  of  food  ' — Quite  so. 

719.  Then  among  the  alleviations  that  you 
thought  might  be  given  to  remove  the  objections, 
so  far  as  they  are  well  founded,  of  going  into  the 
house,  one  was  separate  dormitories ;  did  you 
understand  by  a  separate  dormitory  something 
like  curtains  between  the  beds,  or  a  more  per- 
manent separation  than  that? — At  present  every 
bed  should  have  a  wall  space  of  four  feet.  What 
I  have  in  my  mind  is  that  that  wall  space  might 

l>y  be  increased  to  say  eight  feet,  and  that  the 
\e8  dormitories  should  be  separated  by  wooden 
partitions  of  six  feet  in  height,  about  a  foot  fi'om 
the  floor,  and  that  the  curtain  should  be  drawn 
in  front  of  them,  so  that  the  old  people  might 
have  a  place  to  which,  when  they  wished,  they 
might  retire,  and  be  alone. 

720.  Would  the  buildings  admit  eight  feet 
inside  of  wall  space,  or  do  you  contemplate  that 
additional  buildings  would  be  wanted  ? — I  think 
that  the  number  of  deserving  old  people  for  whom 
such  separate  compartments  should  be  set  aside 
would  be,generallyspeaking,not  numerous  enough 
to  render  it  necessary  that  new  buildings  should  be 
erected,  and  that  in  many  of  the  country  work- 
houses there  is  at  present  so  much  spare  space  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  matter. 

721.  Then  among  the  alleviations,  you  think 
of  one  was  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 

their  own  places  of  worship  on  Sunday,  and  I 
think  the  Chairman  pointed  out  to  you  generally 
le-  with  regard  to  these  alleviations  that  that  which 
was  granted  to  one  must  be  granted  to  all  ;  now, 
considering  the  character  of  some  of  the  inmates 
in  the  workhouse,  if  they  were  rather  indiscrimin- 
ately let  out  on  Sundays,  perhaps  not  all  of 
them  would  go  to  church  ;  would  not  that  require 
some  sort  of  control  and  supervision  before  it 
could  be  granted  on  a  large  scale? — I  think  it 
requires  very  careful  su])ervision  indeed^  but 
it  is  thoroughly  recognised  as  a  matter  of  work- 
house discipline  that  if  an  inmate  is  allowed  to 
go  out  on  Sunday  to  his  own  place  of  worship 
and  he  abuses  the  privilege  it  will  be  stopped, 
at  any  rate  for  a  time,  till  it  is  tried  again  and 
seen  whether  he  avails  himself  properly  of  it  or 
not.  But  what  I  have  in  my  mind  is  this,  that  in 
niany  cases  service  for  the  inmates  is  provided 
in  the  workhouse  of  their  own  denomination,  say 
a  Church  of  England  service,  when  they  would 
infinitely  prefer  going  out  to  a  Church  of 
England  service  in  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood. 

722.  Or  to  some  other  than  a  Church  of 
England  service  ? — Or  to  some  other  service. 

723.  1  suppose  at  present  the  attendance  on 
the  chaplain's  services  is  not  compulsory,  or  is  it? 
— It  is  not  absolutely  compulsory,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  unless  there  is  some  • 
reason  to  the  contrary,  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  workhouse  would  attend. 


Lord  Brassey. 

724.  You  have  given  various  reasons  why 
the  aged  poor  regard  the  workhouse  with 
aversion,  and  you  have  proposed  various 
remedies  ;  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  what- 
ever you  may  do  to  alleviate  the  rigours  of  a 
workhouse  existence,  it  is  a  homeless  life,  and 
that  to  accept  relief  under  workhouse  conditions 
would  always  be  unpalatable  to  the  majority  of 
the  aged,  poor  ? — I  think  it  always  would  be  to 
the  better  class  of  the  aged  poor.  I  think  that 
to  some  extent  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
fail  to  recognise  the  much  greater  comfort,  as 
far  as  mere  creature  comforts  are  concerned, 
which  they  get  in  the  workhouse  to  anything 
that  they  are  likely  to  get  outside  the  work- 
house. 

725.  But  as  long  as  you  impose  the  condi- 
tion of  residence  in  the  workhouse,  is  it  not 
your  opinion  that  whatever  alleviations  you  may 
give,  the  majority  of  the  aged  poor  make  a 
great  struggle  to  avoid  going  into  the  house? 
— Well,  I  think  that  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  work- 
houses there  is  this  important  point,  that  there 
is  a  great  danger  of  rendering  the  life  of  the 
poor  in  the  workhouse  so  much  better  than  it 
is  likely  to  be  outside,  that  you  will  lessen  the 
distaste  that  they  have  to  enter  the  workhouse, 
and  in  that  way  there  will  be  a  considerable 
increase  of  pauperism,  which  is  prevented  at 
present  by  the  very  proper  dislike  they  have  to 
going  into  a  workhouse. 

726.  Now,  do  you  apprehend  that  such  a  result 
might  possibly  follow  from  the  adoption  of  your 
humane  recommendations  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  conditions? — I  do  not  think  it  would,  because 
they  had  reference  to  the  respectable  and  de- 
serving poor.  I  should  not  pi'opose  that  they 
should  be  applied  to  those  of  the  other  class. 

Mr.  Henley. 

727.  Following  up  this  question  of  Lord 
Brassey's,  1  should  like  to  read  to  you  an 
extract  from  the  Beport  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  1839,  and  to  ask  you  whether 
this  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  :  "  With  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm, 
"  however,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the 
"  part  of  a  portion  of  the  public  so  to  modify  the 
"  arrangements  of  these  establishments  as  to  place 
"  them  on  the  footing  of  almshouses.  The  con- 
"  sequences  which  would  flow  from  this  change 
"  have  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  show  its  inexpe- 
'•'  diency  and  its  danger.  Jf  the  condition  of 
"  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse  were  to  be  so 
"  regulated  as  to  invite  the  aged  and  infirm  of 
"  the  labouring  classes  to  take  refuge  in  it,  it 
"  would  immediately  be  useless  as  a  test  between 
"  indigence  and  indolence  or  fraud  ;  it  would  no 
"  longer  operate  as  an  inducement  to  the  young 
"  and  healthy  to  provide  support  for  their 
"  later  years,  or  as  a  stimulus  to  them,  whilst 

they  have  the  means,  to  support  their  aged 
"  parents  and  relatives.  The  frugality  and  fore- 
"  thought  of  a  young  labourer  would  be  useless 
"  if  he  foresaw  the  certainty  of  a  better  asylum 
"  for  his  old  age  than  he  could  possibly  provide 
"  by  his  own  exertions ;    and  the  industrious 

efforts  of  a  son  to  provide  a  maintenance  for 
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"  his  parents  in  his 
"  thrown  away,  and  would  cease  to 

forth,  if  the  almshouse  of  the  district  offered  a 
"  refuge  for  their  declining  years,  in  which  they 
*'  might  obtain  comforts  and  indulgences  which 
"  even  the  most  successful  of  the  labouring 
"  classes  cannot  always  obtain  by  their  own 
*'  exertions.  If  the  views  of  those  persons  who 
"  desire  the  conversion  of  the  workhouse  into  an 
"  almshouse  were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  not 
"  only  Avould  all  the  aged  of  the  labouring  class 
"  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  the 
"  burdens  of  the  community  be  thus  enormously 
"  increased,  but  the  habits  of  forethought  and 
"  industry  in  the  young,  who,  exerting  themselves 
**  for  their  future  benefit,  find  an  immediate 
"  reward  in  the  increase  of  their  present  welfare 
"  — habits  which,  we  rejoice  to  say,  are  daily 
"  developing  themselves  throughout  the  labour- 
"  ing   portion  of   the    community — would  be 

"  discouraged   and    finally  extinguished."  

Is  that  the  present  policy  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — I  should  say  that  it 
distinctly  was  not  the  policy  of  the  -Local 
Government  Board  to  erect  workhouses  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  almshouses.  Do  you  wish 
to  know  whether  I  agree  with  that  ? 

728-9.  I  wish  to  know  whether  that  is  the  pre- 
sent policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — I 
am  hardly,  1  think,  in  a  position  to  speak  abso- 
lutely as  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

7  30.  Well,  you  have  the  general  correspondence 
of  the  Department  passing  through  your  hands, 
so  you  must  know  pretty  well  what  the  policy  is 
with  regard  to  Poor  LaAV  administration? — I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Board.  I 
think  it  must  be  the  feeling  of  everybody  that 
the  lot  of  the  poor  in  workhouses  should  not  be 
made  distinctly  preferable  to  that  of  the  indepen- 
dent poor;  but  clearly  it  is,and  has  been,  better  than 
that  of  most  of  the  independent  poor  who  would 
be  likely  to  apply  for  admission,  in  the  matter  of 
food,  clothing,  and  warmth,  ever  since,  I  should 
have  supposed,  workhouses  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

731.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  looking  at  the 
present  workhouses  in  the  large  towns,  they 
have  become  too  luxurious  for  the  aged  poor  ? — 
No. 

732.  Well,  then  I  will  make  a  distinction  in 
the  case  of  the  country  workhouses  ;  they 
are  entirely  different;  you  could  agree  with  that? 
—Yes. 

733.  Is  there,  or  Ig  there  not,  a  greater  indis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  country  people  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  workhouse  accommoda- 
tion than  in  the  towns  ? — I  should  say  there  was, 
distinctly. 

734.  Is  it  certain  that  that  is  so  ? — I  cannot 
say  positively  about  that. 

735.  Well,  then  with  regard  to  the  poor  in  the 
large  towns,  did  you  find  when  you  were  inspector 
that  the  people  in  towns  were  more  ready  to 
accept  the  advantage  of  the  workhouse  than  those 
in  the  country  ? — Yes.  I  should  say  that  that 
certainly  was  so,  especially  in  regard  to  work- 
house infirmaries. 

736.  Now    with  regard  to  the  question  of' 
adequate  relief,  have  you  got  before  you  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  Section  15,  "  Pro- 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 
"  vided  always  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained 
"  shall  be  construed  as  enabling  the  said  Com- 
"  missioners  or  any  of  them  to  interfere  in  any 
"  individual  case  for  the  purpose  of  ordering 
"  relief"? — -Yes,  that  is  so,  and  they  are  always 
most  careful  to  point  out  that  they  have  no  autho- 
rity for  interfering  with  cases  of  individual 
relief. 

737.  Would  it  be  practicable  at  the  present 
time  to  put  further  restrictions  upon  the  guardians 
in  administering  out-door  relief  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  undesirable. 

738.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable,  look- 
ing to  the  temper  of  the  guardians  at  the  present 
time  and  the  very  strong  feeling  that  the 
restrictions  already  are  too  heavy  ;  do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  give  the  Local 
Government  Board  further  powers  over  the 
administration  of  out-door  relief? — I  think  that 
any  attempt  of  the  sort  would  meet  with  the 
strongest  protest  from  boards  of  guardians. 

739.  Sir  Hugh  Owen  told  us  that  some  years 
ago  they  endeavoured  to  put  the  guardians  in 
Lancashire  under  the  prohibitory  order,  and  that 
it  was  resisted,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
had  to  give  way  ? — Yes. 

740.  Do  you  think  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  at  the  present  moment  are  in  a  stronger 
position  with  respect  to  the  guardians  over  the 
country  than  they  were  years  ago  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
I  think  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  out-door  relief 
has  recently,  quite  recently,  decidedly  increased 
again. 

741.  Now  you  spoke  of  charities  in  the 
unions  ;  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you 
meant  ;  Lord  Lingen  has  got  you  to  explain 
two  or  three  points  in  it:  first  of  all,  we  take  the 
parochial  charities,  did  you  intend  that  the 
jjarochial  charities  which  have  been  intended 
solely  for  the  parish  should  be  devoted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  union  ? — No. 

742.  Well,  because  the  pauper  is  a  union 
charge  and  not  a  parochial  charge,  and  therefore 
if  you  devote  anv  parochial  charge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  particular  pauper,  you 
relieve  not  the  parish  but  the  particular  union  ? 
— Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

743.  Then  what  did  you  propose  to  do  with 
rciiard  to  those  charities  that  are  left  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes  ;  did  you  propose  to  divert  the  object 
of  the  charity  ?  — No,  I  should  not  propose  that 
necessarily.  The  object  of  my  remarks  was  as 
to  the  great  desirability  of  those  having  control 
of  charitable  funds  working  in  concert,  with  the 
Poor  Law  authorities,  so  that  if  it  is  possible, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  most  deserving  poor  would  be  taken 
off  the  rates  altogether,  and  I  think  that  chari- 
ties that  were  purely  parochial  charities  might 
well  be  devoted  to  that  object  for  the  poor  of  the 
particular  parish,  notwithstanding  the  result  that 
it  would  be,  possibly,  pecuniarily  to  the  detriment 
of  the  parish  and  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
union. 

744.  It  would  relieve  the  union  at  the  expense 
of  the  ])arish  ? — Yes. 

745.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  paupers  in  work- 
houses going  out  to  service  upon  Sundays,  you 
have  told  us  it  is  very  generally  allowed  under 
certain  conditions  ? — Yes. 
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746.  But  has  it  come  to  your  notice  that  in 
some  large  towns,  where  a  very  great  number  of 
persons  have  been  sent  out  in  consequence  of  the 
guai'dians  not  providing  any  religious  ministra- 
tion for  them  on  Sunday,  that  there  have  been 
great  complaints  from  the  priests  and  others  in 
the  chapels  that  the  chapels  have  been  over- 
crowded by  the  paupers  from  the  workhouses  ? — 
There  have  been  cases  of  that  sort,  no  doubt.  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  have  been  very  many 
such  cases. 

747.  The  case  of  Birmingham  you  may  know? 
— Yes,  1  am  aware  that  it  was  so  there. 

748.  And  other  places? — Yes. 

749.  And  the  eftect  of  that  has  been,  that  the 
guardians  have  been  compelled  almost  to  provide 
and  pay  for  religious  instruction  ? — Yes ;  I  con- 
sider it  very  desirable  that  religious  instructors 
should  be  paid  for,  and  that  services  should  be 
provided,  but  I  think  it  is  possible  a  service  in 
the  workhouse  is  not  the  same  thing  to  a  respect- 
able inmate  as  going  to  a  service  outside. 

750.  Well,  then,  with  regard  to  dietaries,  it  has 
been,  I  think,  found  impracticable  for  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  frame  one  general  dietary 
for  the  Avhole  of  England  on  account  of  the  habits 
of  the  people.  Take  a  Wiltshire  labourer  and  a 
man  working  in  the  black  country  ;  they  would 
not  subsist  npon  the  same  diet  ? — No. 

751.  Then  it  is  impracticable  to  have  a  general 
dietary  ? — Quite. 

752.  And  therefore  it  must  vary  with  the  vary- 
ing circumstances  of  each  union  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
well  shown  in  the  extent  to  which  porridge  is 
eaten  in  the  north  and  not  in  the  south. 

753.  With  regard  to  the  classification  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  in  the  workhouses,  in  the 
country  workhouses,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  old  women  are  in  the  sick 
wards  ? — No  doubt  a  large  part  of  them  are. 

754.  A  great  majority  of  the  old  women  in  the 
country  are  really  in  the  sick  wards  ?  — A  large 
proportion  of  them  ;  I  should  hardly  go  so  far  us 
to  say  the  great  bulk  of  them. 

755.  Well,  a  large  proiwrtion  of  them  are  in 
the  sick  wards? — Yes. 

756.  Not  so  many  of  the  men,  bul  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  are  in  the  sick  wards  ? 
—Yes. 

757.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  need,  in 
dealing  with  that  class,  to  give  them  any  further 
protection  ? — You  mean  those  who  are  in  the  sick 
wards. 

758.  Yes? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  that  it  might  be 
desirable,  even  in  the  country  workhouses,  to 
afford  the  means  of  some  separation  to  the 
different  classes  of  the  old  people  who  are  not  in 
the  sick  wards. 

759.  In  the  sick  wards,  I  am  speaking  of  ? — 
Not  in  the  sick  wards. 

760.  Surely,  in  the  sick  wards,  you  classify 
people,  not  according  to  their  character,  but 
according  to  their  diseases? — Certainly. 

761.  So  that  character  v\ould  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  there  ? — I  should  never  suppose  it 
possible  that  subdivision  would  apply  to  sick 
wards. 

762.  They  would  be  out  of  the  category, 
therefore,  of  those  in  the  workhouses  needing 
separate  accommodation  ;    and   a   very  small 
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763.  Now,  take  a  large  town  workhouse,  a 
workhouse  like  that  in  Birmingham,  where  there 
are  2,000  people  ;  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
what  proportion  do  you  think  would  be 
in  the  sick  wards,  of  people  over  65  ? — Oh,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  say. 

764.  A  great  number? — ^A  very  large  number ; 
a  very  large  proportion. 

765.  Well,  I  will  take  another  class  ;  I  will 
take  the  bedridden,  who  are  not  always  classed 
as  sick  ;  there  would  l)e  another  large  propor- 
tion ? — Yes,  there  would  be  a  certain  number  of 
these. 

766.  These  would  all  have  to  be  deducted  from 
those  who  would  have  to  be  exceptionally  treated, 
as  you  wish  them  to  be,  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
Cei'tainly. 

767.  Then,  in  a  large  workhouse  like  that  in 
Birmingham  or  Manchester,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  aged  and  infirm  are  more  or  less  sub- 
divided ? — L  cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge 
as  to  Birmingham.  In  some  workhouses,  the 
larger  workhouses,  it  is  a  fact  that  to  a  certain 
extent  they  are  subdivided,  but  they  are  sub- 
divided more,  I  should  say,  with  the  view  to 
remove  those  who  are  distinctly  disagreeable 
in  their  language,  habits,  or  manners,  than  with 
a  view  of  providing  any  extra  indulgences  for 
those  whose  previous  life  had  been  of  a  deserving 
and  moral  character. 

768.  Yes ;  I  understood  you  to  say  before 
that  the  division  of  the  two  should  take  place 
principally  with  regard  to  the  person's  character 
in  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

769.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  ? — 
No;  my  feeling  was  more,  I  should  say,  with 
regard  to  his  antecedents,  and  I  should  wish  the 
division  to  be  made  by  the  guardians  at  the 
time  that  the  order  for  his  admission  is  given. 

770.  Well,  I  will  take  two  cases.  A  man  in 
his  early  life  has  fallen  into  crime,  and  he  has 
been  into  penal  servitude,  and  has  condoned  his 
crime  by  going  through  penal  servitude;  at  the  foipurpi.se 
end  of  his  life  he  comes  into  a  workhouse ;  his  °*  "••lassiti- 
character  in  the  workhouse  is  good  ;  he  assists 
the  master  in  every  possible  way ;  would  you 
penalise  that  man  for  his  antecedent  character? 
— No;  if  his  sentence  had  expired  a  consider- 
able time  before,  and  he  had  since  lived  a  decent 
and  respectable  life,  I  would  not  penalise  him. 
But  I  think  that  the  feelings  of  the  deserving 
poor  in  that  respect  need  the  same  consideration 
as  our  own.  L  think  that  it  is  undesirable  that 
they  should  be  condemned  to  consort  with  any 
class  of  men  in  the  workhouse  that  we  should 
feel  it  undesirable  to  consort  with  ourselves. 

771.  Would  it  be  possible  to  draw  a  line? — I 
think  to  a  great  extent  it  would  be. 

772.  Take  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  had  a 
certain  number  of  illegitimate  children  in  her 
youth  ;  she  comes  into  the  workhouse  at  65  years 
of  age  ;  do  you  think  she  ought  to  be  penalised 
if  her  conduct  in  the  Avorkhouse  were  good? — I 
do  not  think  she  should  be  if  her  conduct  a  few 
years  before  entering  the  workhouse  were  good. 

773.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  can  know 
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of  having  had  a  certain  number  of  illegitimate 
children  when  she  was  young,  do  you  think  that 
that  ought  to  tell  against  her,  and  that  she  ought 
to  be  penalised  when  coming  into  the  workhouse  ? 
— I  think  the  circumstances  of  her  former  life 
should  be  considered  by  the  board  before  she 
comes  in.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  see  the 
privilege  I  have  mentioned  given  solely  with 
regard  to  conduct  in  the  workhouse,  because  I 
think  it  would  tend  to  encourage  that  sycophancy 
towards  the  officers  of  the  workhouse,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  that  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  workhouse  life. 

774.  But  a  person  who  discharges  himself  from 
the  workhouse  habitually  and  leads  a  riotous  life 
outside,  undoubtedly  that  person  ought  to  be 
penalised  ?— Certainly. 

775.  That  would  be  the  case  ? — Yes, 

776.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  character  within 
the  workhouse  should  be  taken  into  consideration? 
— It  should  be  taken  into  consideration  to  a 
certain  extent. 

777.  Ought  it  to  be  the  first  consideration? — 
My  own  feeling  is  that  it  ought  not. 

778.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  people,  you  have  told  us  very 
clearly  what  is  generally  done  with  regard  to 
them.  Take  the  case  of  men ;  do  you  think  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  a  man  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  work  all  his  life,  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  sit  in  a  ward  doing 
nothing  ;  would  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
man  ;  would  it  be  popular  in  the  workhouse  if 
the  old  men  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  any 
work  at  all  but  were  simply  to  be  kept  in  the 
workhouse  without  any  work  or  employment? — 
Certainly  not ;  I  think  they  should  be  kept  em- 
ployed to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

779.  That  is  the  order  ? — That  is  the  crder, 
and  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  properly 
carried  out. 

780.  With  regard  to  the  imbeciles  in  work- 
houses, what  is  their  treatment;  what  is  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  imbeciles  in  the  work- 
houses ;  are  they  kept  separate  from  the  other 
inmates  ? — In  the  larger  workhouses  they  are 
very  often  kept  separately.  They  have  separate 
wards  assigned  to  them  and  they  are  kept  in  those 
wards. 

781.  In  regard  to  those  persons  who  are 
suffering  from  senile  decay  and  senile  dementia, 
are  they  usually  removed  to  the  asylums? 
— As  a  rule  they  are  kept  in  the  workhouse;  they 
would  not  be  ren»oved  to  the  asylum,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  removed  to  the  asylum,  as  long 
as  they  can  be  properly  treated  in  the  workhoutic. 

782.  Is  there  very  great  difference  in  practice 
in  different  workhouses  in  respect  to  the  removal 
to  the  asylums  of  persons  who  arc  suffering  from 
senile  dementia  ? — Very  great. 

783-4.  Have  you  any  reason  for  it?— I  should 
say  that  guardians  may  be  influenced  sometimes 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  payment  of  4a',  a  week 
on  account  of  persons  maintained  in  the  asylums, 
and  that  there  is  no  payment  made  to  them  if  the 
persons  are  still  maintained  in  the  workhouse.  It 
is  very  desirable,  I  think,  that  these  old  j)eople 
should  be  kept  in  the  workhouse.  I  think  it  is 
rather  a  hardship,  both  upon  them  and  upon 
their  families,  that  by  their  removal  to  asylums 
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there  should  be  any  question  of  there  being  a 
taint  of  insanity  in  their  families. 

785.  Then,  do  you  think  any  modified  pay- 
ment with  regard  to  the  harmless  and  incurable 
lunatics  in  workhouses  would  have  the  effect  of 
retaining  a  larger  proportion  there  ? — I  think  it 
Avould  certainly  tend  in  that  direction,  and  to 
that  extent  it  would  be  desirable  from  mv  own 
personal  point  of  view  that  ic  should  be  made. 

786.  You  say  that  married  couples  in  work- 
houses over  60  years  of  age  have  an  absolute 
claim  to  live  together? — Yes. 

787.  And  as  a  general  rule  they  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  it  ? — No. 

788.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  Age« 
think  half  the  married  couples  in  workhouses 
avail  themselves  of  it  ? — I  should  put  it  rather 
the  other  way,  that  certainly  half  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  it.  I  am  not  sure  ;  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question.  I  think,  to  answer,  because,  as 

a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  married  couples  are 
brought  into  the  workhouses  unless  there  is  some 
special  reason  for  it,  as,  for  instance,  the  sickness 
of  one  of  them,  which  would  clearly  prevent  their 
living  together,  as  he  or  she  would  have  to  be 
treated  in  the  sick  wards. 

789.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  statutes  or 
the  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
prevent  guardians  admitting  either  a  man  or  his 
Avife  to  the  infirmary,  and  allowing  the  other  out- 
door relief  outside  the  workhouse? — No. 

790.  They  can  do  that  ? — Yes. 

791.  And  they    do    it? — They   do   it,  no 
doubt. 

792.  And  supposing  that  the  woman  objects 
to  live  with  the  man,  or  the  man  with  the  woman, 
what  happens  then  ;  would  they  be  compelled  to 
live  togetlier? — I  have  never  heard  of  their 
being  compelled,  I  have  known  several  in- 
stances in  which  one  has  wished  to  live  with  the 
other  but  the  other  has  objected,  and  I  have 
never  felt  justified  myself  in  recommending 
under  those  circumstances  that  they  should  live 
together, 

793.  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Hai 
masters  and  matrons  of  workhouses,  you  were  f'" 
careful  to  say  you  considered  the  harshness  of  J,"" 
those  officers  was  an  excej^tion  to  the  general  lion 
rule  ?— Certainly,  c^p 

794.  You  think  so? — I  do, 

795.  Would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  guardians 
and  of  the  inspector,  if  they  saw  any  harshness 
in  manner  or  treatment  on  the  part  of  those 
officers  towards  the  paupers,  directly  to  interfere 
in  the  matter? — I^lo  doubt,  if  they  saw  any 
harshness,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  define 
exactly  where  the  amount  of  harshness  begins  as 
to  which  interference  would  be  quite  justifiable. 
All  one  can  say  in  the  matter,  I  think,  is  that 
one  does  see,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  amount  of  it ; 
I  would  rather  say  a  dictatorialness  of  manner, 
a  loudness  of  voice,  and  harshness  of  that  cha- 
racter ;  and  one  only  fears  that  if  that  takes 
place  before  one's  own  eyes  there  may  be  much 
more  of  it  that  one  does  not  see. 

796.  Now,  these  are  not  hypothetical  cases ;  no 
doubt,  you  have  cases  in  your  own  recollection; 
were  these  cases  in  the  towns  or  the  country? — 
They  have  been  both  in  town  workhouses  and  in 
country  workhouses. 
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797.  Take  a  workhouse  where  a  master  has 
2,000  people  to  control ;  he  must  necessarily  have 
a  commanding  manner.  You  will  agree  to  that, 
I  think  '—Yes. 

798.  He  must  have  power  of  commanding  a 
number  of  people  ? — Yes. 

799.  Well,  what  you  spoke  ot  in  his  manner, 
was  it  anything  in  excess  of  that? — Yes. 

800.  It  was?— Yes. 

801.  But  it  only  applied  to  a  few  cases? — Yes, 
it  would  only  apply  in  certain  cases ;  but  I  think 
1  have  seen  enough  of  it  to  justify  the  dislike  of 
the  poor  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  for  fear  that 
it  might  be  the  case.  It  might  be  a  cause  for 
the  dislike  of  the  poor  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 

802.  Well,  since  you  have  been  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Department  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  have  you  ever  re- 
ceived any  certain  case  of  complaint  from  the 
paupers  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  these 
masters  and  matrons? — Yes. 

80.H.  You  have  ?— Certainly. 

804.  A  complaint  of  their  manner? — Yes,  a  com- 
plaint of  the  way  in  which  they  have  dealt  with 
them. 

805.  A  complaint  of  the  way  in  which  they 
were  treated? — Of  the  way  in  which  they  were 
treated. 

806.  With  regard  to  this  haughty  manner  ? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

807.  Would  you  say  brutal  manner  ? — That  is  a 
stronger  word  than  I  wish  to  apply  to  it,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Henley, 

808.  And  what  action  was  taken  upon  it  ? — 
A  copy  of  the  letter  as  a  rule  would  be 
referred  to  the  board  of  guardians,  who  would 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
probably  that  would  be  sufficient,  and  they 
should  be  able  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

809.  You  do  not  allege  any  cruelty,  merely 
manner  ? — Certainly,  not  cruelty. 

810.  With  regard  to  the  complaints  of  the 
inmates,  here  is  a  circular  letter  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  the  27th  September  1866, 
in  which  it  is  stated  "  that  it  appears  to  them 
"  very  desirable  that  the  inmates  of  workhouses 
"  who  may  have  complaints  to  make  should  have 
"  full  information  how  and  where  to  make  them, 
"  so  as  to  ensure  attention.  With  this  view  the 
"  Board  suggest  that  a  printed  notice  should  be 
"  hung  up  in  each  ward  or  room  to  the  effect 
"  that  any  inmate  who  has  a  complaint  to  prefer 

should  either  address  it  in  writing  to  the  clerk 
"  or  verbally  to  some  member  of  the  visiting 
"  committee  when  on  his  rounds  through  the 
"  workhouse.  The  Board  further  suggest  that 
"  a  book  should  be  kept  in  which  an  entry  of 
"  all  such  complaints  should  be  made,  together 
"  with  a  record  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
"  guardians  in  consequence."  Is  that  carried 
out  in  these  workhouses? — That  notice  is  put 
up  in  the  wards. 

81 1.  A  notice  is  put  up, and  a  book  is  kept? — 
The  notice  that  they  can  complain  to  the 
guardians  is  put  up  in  the  wards. 

812.  And  the  book  is  kept? — No;  I  have  not 
known  the  book  to  be  verv  generally  kept. 
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writing  to  the  clerk  ? — Yes 

814.  They  can  either  complain  to  the  visiting 
committee  or  to  the  clerk  ? — Yes. 

815.  You  said  that  the  workhouse  master 
generally  attended  the  visiting  committee,  when 
they  went  round  the  workhouse? — As  a  rule,  cer- 
tainly. 

816.  How  do  you  suggest  in  a  large  work- 
house that  the  committee  should  find  their  way 
ibout  and  get  through  the  various  wards  which 
are  locked  up  without  having  some  officer  to  show 
them  the  way  ? — I  think  that  they  might  go  to 
a  certain  set  of  wards.  The  key  of  those  wards  mfttee. 
might  be  given  to  them,  and  they  might  go  to 
those  wards  on  one  occasion,  and  to  other 
wards  on  another  occasion.  The  same  difficulty 
would  apply,  of  course,  to  an  inspector.  He 

can  only  visit  those  wards  without  the  attendance 
of  the  master,  by  asking  the  master  probably  for 
his  key,  and  it  is  essential,  I  think,  that  the 
power  of  the  inmates  to  prefer  complaints  should 
be  exercised  in  the  absence  of  the  officers  of  the 
workhouse. 

817.  But  you  have  had  complaints  made  to 
you,  I  supposi^,  in  going  round  the  workhouses  ? 
— When  an  inspector  goes  round  the  workhouse, 
as  a  rule,  he  asks  when  he  enters  a  ward  if  there 
are  any  inmates  there  that  have  anything  they 
wish  to  say  to  him,  or  that  have  any  complaints 
to  make.  If  he  goes  round  with  the  master  of  the 
workhouse,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  he 
would  very  seldom  indeed  receive  any  complaints, 
but  if  he  goes  by  himself  to  one  of  the  same 
wards  a  short  time  after,  and  sits  down  and  talks 
to  the  inmates,  they  will  have  all  manner  of  little 
complaints  that  they  wish  to  bring  before  him. 

818.  A  great  many  of  them  frivolous  and 
vexatious  ? — Yes,  but  still  they  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  stating  them. 

819.  Would  you  propose  that  the  visiting 
committee  should  be  allowed  to  go  over  the 
female  side  of  the  house  without  the  matron  ? — 
I  think  the  matron  might  see  that  the  wards 
were  in  proper  order  before  they  went,  and  then 
she  might  come  back  and  the  visiting  committee 
might  go  to  those  wards.  If  they  go  as  a  com- 
mittee, I  certainly  should  see  no  objection  to  that. 

820.  But  would  you  allow  the  visiting  com- 
mittee, there  may  be  some  lady  guardians  by- 
the-bye,  would  you  allow  them  to  go  into  the 
lying-in  wards  without  a  woman  with  them  ? — 
Well,  I  think  the  lying-in  wards  are  somewhat 
of  an  exception. 

821.  You  have  been  an  auditor  and  general  Thinks  no 
inspector,  and  are  now  Secretary  to  the  Board  ;  alteration 
can  you  suggest  any  alteration  of  the  law  which  ^^^^^^ 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
paupers? — I  think  that  the  law  as  it  stands,  if  it 
is  carefully  and  sympathetically  carried  out, 
needs  no  alteration  at  all,  as  far  as  I  know. 

822.  You  cannot  suggest  any  alteration  ? — No. 

823.  Would  you  turn  to  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  ol'Commons,  1 879, 
upon  "  Removal."  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
read  that  paragraph,  the  last  one  that  I  have 
marked  ? — "  Your  Committee,  having  given  due 
"  weight  to  the  various  arguments  and  opinions 
"  that  have  been  placed  before  them,  recouuuend 
"  that  in  England  the  law  of  removal  should  be 
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"  abolished,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  poor 
"  relief  settlement  should  be  disregarded  with 
"  the  following  exception  :  That  with  respect 
"  to  seaport  towns,  persons  landing  in  a  des- 
"  titute  condition,  and  immediately  applying 
"  there  for  relief,  be  chargeable  to  the  place 
"  of  their  settlement  for  non-resident  indoor 
"  relief  Your  Committee  also  recommend  that 
"  in  Scotland  the  law  relating  to  removal  should 
"  be  gradually  assimilated  to  that  of  England, 
"  and  that  the  five  years  residential  settlement 
"  should  be  reduced  to  one  year." 

824.  Well,  that  applies  to  persons  of  all  ages? 
^Yes. 

Except  as  825.  But  looking  to  the  aged  and  infirm 
regards  the  persons,  persons  of  65  years  of  age,  you  think 
movaf'^*'"  ^^^^  might  safely  be  altered  so  that  they 

should  not  be  liable  to  be  removed  to  their  places 
of  settlement  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  make  that 
exception  in  the  remark  that  I  have  just  made.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  law  of 
removal  should  be  modified  as  regards  the  aged. 

826.  That  they  should  not  be  liable  to  removal. 
I  presume  you  would  exclude  lunatics? — Yes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

827-8.  You  are  a  chief  inspector ;  how  do  you 
distinguish  the  duties  of  the  chief  inspector  from 
those  of  the  other  inspectors? — There  is  one  chief 
general  inspector,  but  he  has  no  special  dis- 
tinguishing duties  with  regard  to  these  matters. 

829.  Do  you  still  make  your  circuit  of  England? 
—No. 

830.  Therefore,  you  differ  in  that  point  from 
the  other  inspectors '.' — If  there  were  any  special 
matter  in  any  special  district  I  might  be  sent 
there  to  inquire  about  it. 

831.  Your  office  then  is  a  singular  one.  There 
is  no  other  officer  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  holding  the  same  position.  You  are  the 
chief  inspector  ? — Yes. 

832.  And  also  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  or  the  Secretary  to  the 
Local  Government  Board? — No,  one  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaries ;  but  it  is  important  that  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  office  of  chief 
general  inspector  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
duties  of  the  general  inspectors  in  their  special 
districts. 

833.  Well,  as  Assistant  Secretary,  I  suppose 
you  have  brought  under  your  notice  very  largely 
the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  practices 
of  the  different  boards  ? — Yes. 

834.  In  cases  of  difference  as  between  the 
applicants  and  the  Board,  or  as  between  the 
Board  and  their  officers,  probably  if  they  were 
serious  they  would  be  brought  under  your  notice  ? 
— Probably. 

Few  com-  835.  Within  your  knowledge,  have  many  com- 
plaints to  plaints  been  brought  under  your  notice  made  by 
Board  by  applicants  for  relief  among  the  aged  who  think 
cants  for'"  they  have  been  unfairly  treated  ? — No,  I  cannot 
relie£        gay  that  there  have  been  many ;  very  few. 

836.  Now  we  have  the  term  constantly  made 
use  of  "  aged  applicants."  What  is  an  aged 
applicant  ;  supposing  I  came  up,  would  you  re- 
gard me  as  an  aged  applicant  ? —  Probably ;  I  should 
say  so. 

837.  Well,  then,  being  regarded  as  an  aged 
applicant,  should  I  not,  under  the  usual  practice 


Mr.  Fell — continued, 
of  the  Board,  then  be  admitted,  what  I  call  be- 
hind the  prohibitory  order,  and  be  entitled  to  out- 
door relief? — Yes. 

838.  Whereas,  if  they  did  not  accept  me  as  an 
aged  applicant,  I  should  be  bound,  excepting  in 
London  and  the  large  towns,  to  have  the  work- 
house offered  to  me  ? — Yes. 

839.  Now,  am  I  right  in  saying  that,  in 
many  boards,  indeed,  in  general  practice,  they 
would  not  consider  my  physical  powers  at  all, 
but  they  would  take  the  statement  of  my  age  as 
sufficient  to  bring  me  within  the  category  of 
persons  entitled  to  receive  out-door  relief?  — 
That  would  be  so. 

840.  Though  I  might  be  as  perfectly  able  to  ai!ov« 
milk  as  many  cows  as  I  was  when  I  was  27  general 
years  of  age,  and  perhaps  be  more  useful  and  gg'^g^ 
worth  more  money  in  some  of  the  occupations  applies 
connected  with  agriculture,  and  perhaps  manu- 
factures, than  I  was  when  a  younger  man,  on  the 
score  of  my  experience,  knowledge,  and  general 
good  character  ? — They  would  generally  accept 
60  as  the  line. 

841.  Well,  in  your  experience  of  your  fellow 
creatures,  do  you  think  that  we  are  used  up  at 
60  ? — No  ;  certainly  not. 

842.  In  the  working  classes? — As  a  rule,  a 
working  man  60  years  of  age  would  be  compara- 
tively an  older  man  than  one  of  ourselves. 

843.  You  mean  he  has  had  more  years  on  the 
world  than  one  of  50  ? — No. 

844.  Or  did  you  mean  by  the  word  "  older " 
that  he  was  a  weaker  man  ? — His  strength  would 
be  rather  more  used  up. 

845.  But  though  his  physical  powers  may  be 
used  up,  his  mental  powers  may  be  improved  ? — 
Certainly. 

846.  That  is  to  say,  he  might  be  in  a  position, 
and  would  be  in  a  position  very  generally,  cer- 
tainly in  the  industry  with  which  I  am  connected, 
to  command  as  high  and  possibly  higher  wages 
than  when  he  was  a  younger  man,  especially  if 
he  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  capable  citizen  and 
workman  ? — That  is  not  so  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  because  the  effect  of  trade  unionism 
is  to  render  it  necessary  that  employers  should 
only  employ  men  in  the  prime  of  life. 

847.  That  is  a  sort  of  sumptuary  law  esta- 
blished by  the  lower  orders  instead  of  the  sump- 
tuary law  established  by  the  upper  orders.  But 
I  want  to  keep  out  of  that ;  I  want  to  get  some 
evidence  as  to  who  are  the  "  aged  poor,"  and  Avhat 
is  meant  by  the  term.  Are  we  to  understand  by  the 
tei'm,  which  is  now  becoming  very  general,  that 
the  aged  poor  means  everybody  who  has  turned 
60  years  of  age,  whether  they  are  capable  of 
working  or  not? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  accept  that.  My  own  experience  in 
regard  to  this  matter  has  been  largely  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  there  some  men  would 
certainly  have  to  be  regarded  as  aged  poor  who 
are  not  60. 

848.  You  have  got  the  case  of  hewers  of  coal 
in  your  mind  ? — Yes. 

849.  But  coming  back  again  to  the  point ;  I 
wish  that  repeated.  Is  it  not  a  general  practice 
amongst  boards  of  guardians  to  accept  the  fact 
of  a  man  or  a  woman  having  reached  a  certain 
age  as  a  proof  of  inability  to  work,  and  entitling 
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them  to  receive  out-door  relief? — Yes,  I  think 
that  beino:  60  years  of  age  is  generally  taken. 

850.  Well,  that  being  the  case,  I  come 
to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  boards  of 
guardians  with  reference  to  the  aged  cases. 
How  many  applicants  are  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  board  of  guardians  through  the 
application  and  report  book  ;  what  is  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  you  have  ever  known  brought  up 
under  the  consideration  of  the  board  by  the  re- 
lieving officer  or  the  relieving  officers  at  one 
sitting  ? — Do  you  refer  to  those  unions  where  they 
have  revision  lists  for  so-called  permanent  paupers? 

851-2.  I  will  give  them  the  benefit  of  that,  but 
I  would  rather  begin  with  the  case  of  unions 
where  they  have  no  relief  committees,  where 
all  the  cases  come  under  the  chairman  ? — Yes, 
but  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  a  few  of 
those  cases  are  brought  up  on  each  board  day  or 
they  are  all  brought  up  at  one  time. 

853.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  Still  I  should 
like  to  take  the  case  in  which  the  renewals  are 
brought  up  at  the  same  time  with  the  fresh  cases, 
which  is  a  very  usual  practice  in  a  great  many 
boards  ? — Yes. 

854.  Well,  now,  if  you  have  some  of  those 
boards  in  your  mind,  will  you  say  what  is  the 
largest  number  of  cases  that  you  can  call  to  mind 
as  having  been  brought  up  by  the  relieving  officer 
at  one  time  for  consideration  at  one  sitting  ? — I 
should  not  feel  justified  in  stating  the  number  of 
cases. 

855.  Would  100  be  very,  very  unusual? — Oh, 
very. 

856.  Would  50  be  very,  very  unusual  ? —  I 
have  known  certain  boards  of  guardians  where  I 
should  say  there  might  have  been  50. 

857.  How  much  time  do  the  boards  generally 
give  to  the  consideration  of  those  cases,  supposing 
they  are  30  or  50,  or  whatever  the  number  may 
be  ? — If  there  were  as  many  as  50  they  would  pro- 
bably take  over  three  hours. 

858.  Well,  now,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  in  three  hours  for  a  board  to  satisfy 
themselves  what  were  the  deserving  cases,  the 
so-called  deserving  cases,  and  what  were  the  unde- 
serving cases? — I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

859.  Would  it  not  be  impossible  ? — Practically 
I  should  say  it  would. 

860.  Is  it  not  the  desire  of  all  of  us,  rich  as 
well  as  poor,  to  appear  in  the  world  as  deserving 
people,  and  to  avoid  the  aspect  of  being  unde- 
serving people  ? — No  doubt. 

861.  And  to  effect  that,  must  there  not  be  in  all 
characters,  I  will  not  even  except  my  own,  some 
glamour  about  about  one's  life  and  habits  and 
mode  of  getting  one's  bread ;  do  we  all  make  I 
mean,  a  clean  breast  of  our  faults  and  expose 
them  ? — I  think  that  the  circumstances  and  ante- 
cedents of  every  applicant  for  relief  should  be 
stated  as  fully  as  possible  to  the  board  of  guardians, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  the  relieving  officer's  duty 
to  make  the  fullest  inquiries  possible  beforehand 
into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
man's  case. 

862.  Now,  with  your  large  experience  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  your  knowledge 
and  power  of  sifting  facts,  especially  when  they 
may  be  brought  aitainst  you,  do  you  think  it  is 
possible  for  a  relieving  officer  to  discriminate 
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between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving:  cases? 
—It  is  extraordinary  what  a  difference  there  is  in 
the  practice  of  relieving  officers  as  to  the  informa- 
tion they  supply  to  boards  of  guardians.  T  have 
known  some  relieving  officers  who  will  take  half 
a  page  of  the  application  and.  report  book  in  deal- 
ing with  the  antecedents  of  every  case ;  and 
if  you  look  at  the  application  and  report  book 
of  another  relieving  officer,  you  will  find  the 
columns  nearly  all  empty. 

863.  But  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  classify 
these  people,  to  say  of  this  one  that  he  is  a 
deserving  person  and  of  the  other  that  he  is  un- 
deserving, or  is  it  not  for  the  guardians  to  do 
that? — 1  think  1  can  only  say  that  "  to  err  is 
human  ;  "  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure. 

864.  I  think  you  said  that,  in  some  instances, 
reference  was  made  to  the  guardians  of  the  parish 
as  to  the  character  of  the  case  and  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  case? — That  is  largely  the  practice  in 
some  country  unions ;  rural  unions. 

865.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  a  good  prac- 
tice ? — I  see  no  objection  to  it  in  the  country 
unions,  to  the  extent  I  have  stated.  I  think  it  is 
very  undesirable  that  the  guardian  of  a  particular 
parish  should  bring  forward  a  case  with  the  view 
of  getting  some  special  relief  for  it,  simply 
because  it  is  personally  known  to  himself. 

866.  But  is  not  that  a  very  general  practice 
on  the  part  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  often 
met,  where  relief  committees  sit,  by  a  rule  being 
made  that  no  relief  committee  shall  deal  with 
the  cases  from  the  parishes  which  the  guardians 
on  that  committee  represent,  and  this,  I  think,  is 
a  very  excellent  rule. 

867.  I  am  aware  of  the  rule,  but  is  not  that 
very  seldom  made  use  of? — It  is  not  made  use  of 
as  often  as  would  be  desii'able,  I  think. 

868.  A  fellow-Commissioner  says  to  me  that 
the  rule  is  made  use  of  in  his  union,  but  is  it 
not  steadily  refused  in  some  unions,  so  as  to 
enable  a  guardian  to  assist  the  case  that  comes 
up  from  his  parish  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  so. 

869.  W^ell  now,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
human  nature,  if  the  guardian  of  the  parish  is 
to  state  the  case  to  the  board  instead  of  leavins: 
it  entirely  to  the  relieving  officer,  that  when  an 
aged  person,  a  tenant  in  his  house,  he  being 
the  landlord,  applies  for  relief,  he  would  be 
anxious  to  get  out-door  relief  for  him,  in  order  to 
get  the  rent  ? — I  think  I  have  a  better  opinion 
as  a  rule  of  the  members  of  our  boai'ds  of 
guardians  than  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  so. 

870.  Is  there  not  a  return  showing  how  in  many 
cases  the  amount  of  relief  given  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  the  rent  paid  by  the  applicants  ?  This 
is  the  report  upon  out-door  relief  in  certain  unions 
by  Sir  Walter  Sendall.  Among  his  concluding 
remarks  he  says  :  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
"  in  many  of  the  cases  here  noted  the  amount  of 
*'  relief  given  in  money  corresponds  with  the  rent 
"  of  the  pauper's  cottage.  In  the  following  six 
"  cases,  taken  from  Newbury,  the  relief  just  pays 
"  the  rent : — 

No.    7.    Kelief,  2s.  Qd.    Rent,  2s.  or  2s.  M. 
8.        „      2s.  6f/. 


and  unde- 
serving 


9. 
10. 
11. 

5. 


25. 

2s. 
3s. 
2s. 


Rent,  2s.  or  2s. 
,,     2s.  3c?. 
„  2s. 
„  2s. 
„  2s. 

»  25. 


Reference 
to  guar- 
dians rep- 
resenting 
parish  ot 
applicant 
for  appli- 
cant's 
character. 


Does  not 
fear  dan- 
ger of  un- 
due leni- 
ency or  of 
jobbery. 


Has  not 
found  relief 
given  to 
enable  rent 
to  be  paid. 


6rf, 


»  ?  
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I  can  only  say  that  in  my  own  experience  when 
I  have  been  attending  meetings  of  boards  of 
guardians  I  have  seen  nothing  to  lead  me  to 
suppose  that  relief  was  given  to  enable  the  rent 
to  be  paid. 

brings  me  at  once  to  the 
wish  to  put.  How  far  do 
into  out-door  relief  cases? — 
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871.  Vfell,  that 
Cjuestion  which  1 
inspectors  examine 
In  what  way  ? 

872.  How  far,  when  they  visit  the  board  do 
they  take  cognisance  ot  the  administration  of 
relief  by  the  guardians  on  the  particular  day 
when  they  are  present,  with  regard  to  out-door 
cases? — No  doubt  they  would  advise  the  guar- 
dians upon  general  principles  with  regard  to  such 
cases.  I  should  not  suppose  that  they  w^ould 
advise  in  regard  to  individual  cases,  because 
svich  advice  would,  1  think,  amount  to  interfer- 
ence with  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  I  should  there- 
fore personally  not  consider  it  quite  justifiable 
on  the  part  of  its  officers. 

873.  Yes,  but  I  think  you  stated  before  that 
you  would  limit  it? — I  should  think  that  they 
would  h  ok  carefully  through  the  relieving  officers' 
application  and  report  books,  and  confer  with 
each  as  to  his  system  of  performing  his  duties. 

874.  See  how  the  book  was  kept  ? — See  how 
the  book  was  kept ;  how  often  he  visited  at  the 
residences  of  the  recipients  of  the  relief,  and  so 
forth. 

875.  Well,  that  being  the  case,  what  is  your 
experience  as  to  the  inquiry  that  is  made  into 
the  renewal  cases — the  cases  of  old  people  ;  is 
it  not  entirely  perfunctory,  as  a  rule? — I  am 
afraid  that  in  those  unions  where  there  are 
revision  lists,  and  the  relief  is  renewed  on  a  set 
day  for  thirteen  weeks  or  longer,  that  to  a  great 
extent  it  is  perfunctory.  In  my  own  experience,  in 
looking  through  the  application  and  report  books 
of  the  relieving  officers,  I  have  found  that  they 
have  put  down  as  many  as  80,  90,  or  100  visits  as 
paid  on  one  day.  If  it  is  in  a  town,  the  officers 
will  have  begun  at  one  end  of  a  street  and  have 
gone  through  all  ihe  houses  in  that  street  occupied 
by  recipients  of  relief,  and  the  visits  then  are  of 
very  little  use,  because  a  visit  to  be  of  any 
use  should  be  a  surprise  visit.  If  the  recipients 
of  the  relief  are  aware  that  the  relieving  officer 
is  coming  on  a  cei'tain  day,  or  if  they  see  him 
beginning  his  visits  at  one  end  of  the  street  and 
their  house  is  at  the  other,  they  will  have 
matters  prepared  for  him  by  the  time  he  comes, 
so  that  he  is  very  likely  to  be  deceived  as  to 
their  true  circumstances. 

876.  Bui  there  again,  upon  the  question  of 
the  distribution  of  the  relief,  especially  with  the 
old,  is  it  not  a  very  frequent  practice  with  the 
relieving  officer  not  to  call  upon  the  old  people 
at  all,  but  to  let  them  send  their  child,  or  another 
pauper  in  many  cases  ;  is  it  not  sometimes  the 
case  that  one  pauper  undertakes  to  receive  all  the 
relief  in  that  house,  and  distribute  it,  and  he  gets 
a  trifle  by  it  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is.  It  is  a  very 
undesirable  practice. 

877.  Do  you  think  that  these  practices  that  I 
have  referred  to  are  likely  to  elucidate  the  ques- 
tion which  are  not  deserving,  and  which  are 
deservina-,  in  those  continuous  cases  of  out-door 
old  people? — 1  think  that  the  attention  of  boards 
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of  guardians  and  relieving  officers  requires  to 
to  be  very  often  called  to  the  strong  necessity  of 
more  frequent  visits  on  their  part  at  the  resi- 
dences of  the  applicants,  and  also  that,  when 
recipients  of  relief  are  not  able  to  come  themselves 
to  the  pay  stations,  the  relieving  officers  should 
give  the  relief  at  their  own  homes. 

878.  Well,  now,  do  you  agree  with  me  in  the 
belief  that,  when  the  number  of  out-door  cases 
has  lieen  reduced  to  a  handful,  you  may  say  that 
then  adequate  inquiry  can  be  continued  to  be 
made  into  those  cases,  and  sufficient  and  proper 
assistance  given  to  the  people,  not  only  from  the 
Poor  Law  relief,  but  by  calling  upon  the  neigh- 
bours to  help,  who  ought  to  help  ;  you  agree 
with  that  ? — Yes. 

879.  And  that  that  would  be  almost  impossible 
where  there  is  a  host  of  out-door  cases? — It 
would  be  very  difficult. 

880.  Now  with  regard  to  the  remedies  which 
you  suggested ;  I  think  that  you  are  agreed, 
certainly  I  agree  with  you,  that  the  law  of  settle- 
ment with  regard  to  old  people  had  better 
disappear  altogether ;  that  where  the  poor  old 
couples  have  lived  together  for  a  long  time 
in  one  union,  and  they  happen  to  fail  there,  that 
there  they  should  be  treated  and  taken  care  of; 
but  you  have  suggested  a  separation  in  the  house 
of  the  deserving  and  undeserving  ;  can  you  call 
to  mind  any  instance  where  that  has  been 
attempted  by  any  board,  especially  the  separa- 
tion of  the  women  with  illegitimate  children  ? — 
That  is  frequently  done. 

881.  Do  you  know  that  where  that  has  been 
attempted  the  effect  upon  women  of  that  character 
has  been  to  make  them  a  great  deal  worse ;  that 
they,  themselves  have  said,  "  We  are  separated 
as  devils,  and  devils  we  will  be  ;  "  and  ihat  in 
some  cases  the  guardians  have  had  to  resort  to 
the  older  practice  of  not  scheduling  and  ear- 
marking those  people  ?  —  1  should  be  very 
sorry  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  possible  that  it 
would  be  so,  but  I  should  not  think  that  that 
would  be  a  justification  for  forcing  deserving 
and  moral  people  to  mix  with  them. 

882.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  woidd  be 
a  great  difficulty  in  selecting  the  deserving  and 
undeservingc  in  drawinor  the  line  between  those 
depraved  and  those  who  are  not  depraved,  those 
who  may  be  called  depraved  and  those  who 
are  not  ■* — It  would  be  very  hard,  no  doubt. 

883.  Is  it  wise  to  separate  altogether,  for  us  to 
do  it,  those  whom  we  think  are  hopelessly  lost 
from  those  who  might  improve  them,  by  having 
communication  with  them,  even  in  the  work- 
house under  proper  discipline  ? — I  think  that  it 
is  a  hardship  to  force  worthy  and  deserving  old 
people  to  consort  with  others  who  have  led  a 
disreputable  life. 

884.  Do  they  not  have  to  consort  with  them 
before  they  get  into  the  workhouse  ;  I  am  con- 
nected with  RatclifF  Highway  ;  I  have  property 
there ;  now,  can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which 
I  should  be  able  to  separate  the  women  in 
Eatclitf  Highway  from  the  number  of  deserving 
and  very  decent  people  who  are  living  there  ? — 
I  think  the  cases  are  very  different  where 
you  compel  a  person  practically  to  live  with 
those  people  and  where  they  do  it  fi  om  their 
own  choice. 
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885.  But  might  not  this  bad  effect  be  pro- 
duced ;  tl)at  those  people  whom  we  choose  to  ear- 
mark as  absolutely  lost  would  have  less  regard 
and  less  attention  given  to  them,  because  you 
have  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  their  presence 
with  others  ;  this  being  a  cheaper  way  of  dealing 
with  them  than  the  more  costly  way  of  having 
more  supervisors  among  them  and  mure  teaching, 
even  religious  teaching  if  you  like,  steadfastly 
and  steadily  applied  to  them,  with  care  and 
kindness.  Though  they  were  mixed  up  with 
those  who  were  better  than  themselves,  would 
not  this  be  better  than  ear-marking  them  and 
scheduling  them  as  absolutely  lost,  even  in  the 
workhouse  ? — I  have  not  proposed  to  separate 
those  that  are  hopelessl}'  lost.  I  should  rather 
propose  to  give  opportunities  of  separation 
to  those  who  are  decidedly  good.  The  Chair- 
man spoke  of  black  and  gray  and  white.  The 
black  and  the  gray  to  a  certain  extent  might 
still  remain  and  yet  the  white  be  allowed  to 
have  separate  quarters. 

886.  Now  we  come  to  charitable  endowments  ; 
are  you  acquainted  with  Lord  Robert  Montagu's 
return  of  all  the  endowed  charities  in  England, 
ranged  under  different  counties  ? — I  have  seen  it; 
I  have  not  studied  it. 

887.  That  is  a  return,  is  it  not,  that  gives  the 
endowments,  eleemosynary  and  educational,  in 
every  parish  in  England  ? — Yes. 

888.  Well  now,  do  the  inspectors  ever  examine 
them,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  before  visiting 
districts,  to  see  how  much  endowed  charity  there 
is  applicable  in  a  union  or  in  a  parish,  and  then 
compare  that  with  the  amount  of  out-door  relief 
that  is  given  in  the  very  same  place  ? — I  can  only 
answer  that  I  am  afraid  I  never  did  so  myself. 

889.  And  you  are  not  aware  whether  relieving 
officers  do  that,  or  are  instructed  to  do  it  by  any 
boards  of  guardians  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

890.  Would  it  be  a  surprise  to  you  if  I  were 
to  say  that  Brixworth  Union  did  that  some  years 
ago,  and  that  a  statement  of  these  endowments  is 
always  before  the  board,  and  also  a  knowledge  of 
how  they  are  applied? — No  doubt  it  is  a  most 
excellent  thing  that  it  should  be. 

891.  Have  you  found  in  your  experience  that 
where  there  is  most  of  these  charitable  endow- 
ments, there  is  most  pauperism  ? — That  very  often 
is  so,  I  think. 

892.  Most  out-door  pauperism  ? — Yes,  I  think 

30. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

893.  You  spoke  of  the  inadequacy  of  out-door 
relief ;  there  is  no  limit  whatever  to  the  power  of 
the  guardians  to  give  out-door  relief  to  aged 
persons? — None  whatever. 

894.  They  may  give,  in  point  of  fact,  any 
amount  they  choose  ? — Yes.  If  it  was  alto- 
gether unreasonable  the  auditor  would  call  it  in 
question,  but  practically  they  may  give  any  amount 
they  choose. 

895.  Practically  there  is  no  limit  a  all  ? — No 
limit  at  all. 

896.  And  they  have  to  decide,  or  ought  to 
decide,  each  application  upon  its  own  merits  ? — 
Yes. 

897.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  suppose  you  grant 
that  perhaps  not  sufficient  inquiry  is  made  into 
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each  individual  case  in  a  large  number  of 
instances  to  ascertain  what  the  actual  means  of 
the  person  are  ? — Yery  often  that  is  so. 

898.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which 
the  undoubted  evil  which  exists  in  respect  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  relief  can  be  remedied? — By 
which  guardians  should  be  induced  to  "ive  more 
adequate  relief? 

8y9.  I  think  it  is  granted  that  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  relief  granted  is  inadequate? 
— Yes. 

900.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  power  of  the  guardians? — Yes. 

901.  Well,  taking  these  two  things  together, 
can  you  sugoest  any  remedy  by  which  the  un- 
doubted evil  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief 
can  be  got  rid  of? — If  they  have  fuller  informa- 
tion supplied  to  them  upon  which  to  fix  the  relief, 
it  might  be  effected. 

902.  Is  there  any  way  of  imposing  it  as  a  duty 
upon  the  boards  of  guardians  to  do  something  in 
that  way  more  than  they  do  at  present? — Tam 
not  aware  that  their  discretion  can  be  interfered 
with  in  any  way. 

903.  You  must,  after  all,  leave  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  guardians? — You  must  leave  it  to 
them,  yes. 

904.  And  it  is  for  the  people  who  elect  the 
guardians  to  say  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
approve  of  the  methods  the  guardians  adopt  for 
the  relief  of  distress? — Certainly. 

905.  You  spoke  about  earnings;  out-door  relief 
does,  to  a  certain  extent  of  course,  enable  a  per- 
son earning  money  to  compete  somewhat  favour- 
ably with  a  person  who  is  not  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief? — No  doubt. 

906.  And  by  so  much  the  tendency  is  to  re- 
duce the  wages  of  the  independent  poor  ? — Yes. 

907.  And  therefore  while  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  admitted  that  inadequate  relief  is  an  evil, 
relief  in  excess  of  what  is  adequate  would  also  be 
a  considerable  evil,  would  it  not? — Certainly. 

908.  Now  with  regard  to  charity;  you  have 
drawn  a  distinction  between  people  who  ought  to 
be  relieved  out  of  the  rates  and  people  who 
ought  properly  to  be  relieved  by  charity?— Yes. 

909.  You  have  got  that  distinction  clearly  in 
your  mind,  have  you  not  / — Yes. 

910.  In  the  one  case  you  would  say  that  the 
test  for  relief  by  the  Poor  Law  is  destitution, 
would  you  not  ? — Certainly  there  must  be  desti- 
tution to  justify  relief. 

911.  Whereas  there  may  be  people  who  perhaps 
are  not  absolutely  destitute  but  are  yet  fit 
subjects  for  relief,  but  those  people  you  would 
say  ought  to  be  relieved  either  by  charitable 
organisations  themselves  or  by  combination  of 
charitable  organisations  and  guardians  ? — Yes. 

912.  You  know  of  course  of  many  cases  in 
which  in  very  poor  parishes  that  distinction  is 
rigidly  drawn  without  hardship  to  the  poor  ? — 
Certainly. 

913.  And  that  the  poor  who  are  refused  relief 
except  in  the  workhouse,  and  who  will  not  take 
it  in  that  shape,  are  taken  up  then  by  the  charit- 
able part  of  the  organisation,  and  looked  after 
and  relieved? — Yes. 

914.  And  funds  are  usually  forthcoming  in 
places  where  there  is  an  organisation  for  that 
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915.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  there  were  an 
organisation  for  that  purpose  in  which  people  had 
confidence  in  every  parish,  that  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  that  organisation  would  induce  funds 
to  come  ? — I  believe  the  charitable  funds  would 
be  enormously  increased. 

916.  So  that  you  would  then  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  deserving  poor,  who  are,  perhaps,  not 
absolutely  destitute,  by  means  of  charitable  or- 
ganisation rather  than  by  means  of  the  poor  rate  ? 
—Yes. 

917.  Now,  with  regard  to  pensions.  There 
has  been  something  said  about  old  age  pensions. 
I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  aged  poor  who  came  upon  the  poor 
rates  were  not  people  who  had  been  frugal,  or 
had  lived,  perhaps,  a  very  desirable  sort  of 
existence,  a  proper  existence  ? — No  doubt  the 
great  bulk  of  them. 

918.  What  I  should  call  not  deserving  in 
respect  of  their  previous  life,  the  great  bulk  of 
them '! — The  great  bulk  of  them  probably  would 
be  so. 

919.  Well,  then,  I  presume  that,  if  the  persons 
who  were  to  receive  a  pension  at  a  certain  time 
of  life  had  themselves  to  contribute  some  portion 
towards  the  pension,  you  would  say  that  the  majo- 
rity would  not  be  people  who  would  be  likely  to 
contribute  towards  money  maintenance  ?— That 
would  be  so,  no  doubt. 

920.  And,  therefore,  a  pension  fund,  which 
entailed  a  contribution  from  the  people  themselves, 
would  still  leave  the  great  bulk  of  the  aged  poor 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law  as  at  present? 
— I  should  think  that  that  would  be  so. 

921.  Now,  with  regard  to  classification:  you 
have  told  us  that,  according  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Order,  as  far  as  possible,  there  ought 
to  be  that  classification  that  you  desire,  namely, 
the  deserving,  apart  from  the  classes,  should  be,  as 
lar  as  possible,  separated  from  the  undeserving  ; 
that  is  so  ? — Yes. 

922.  It  is  the  case,  I  suppose,  that  in  a  great 
number  of  workhouses  the  space  at  the  command 
of  the  guardians  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  do  that? — In  many  workhouses  they  could  not 
do  so  now. 

923.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  your  experience  there 
are  in  many  counties  an  unnecessary  number  of 
workhouses  ? — That  the  workhouses  are  only 
about  half  filled,  yes. 

924.  Half  filled?— Yes. 

925.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that,  supposing 
the  in-door  poor  were  made  a  county  charge  under 
the  administration  of  the  county  council,  the 
effect  of  that  would  be  to  enable  them  to, 
perhaps,  close  some  of  the 
utilise  others  so  as  to  obtain 
which  you  desire  ?  —  Yes. 
apparently,  in  which  there  could  be  a  classifica- 
tion of  workhouses  would  be  by  some  such 
means. 

926.  By  enlarging  the  area  for  in-door  relief, 
and  utilising  your  workhouses  in  such  a  way  as 
would  secure  the  division  which  you  desire  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  possible  in  that  way. 

927 .  Then  suppose  that  were  so,  it  is  clear  that, 
so  far  as  the  out-door  relief  is  concerned,  the 
county  would  be  too  large  an  area  for  that  purpose? 
— Yes, 
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928.  What  area  would  you  then  suggest  for 
the  out-door  relief? — The  present  union  area 
should  be  retained. 

929.  The  present  union  area  for  out-door 
relief  the  county  area  for  in-door  relief.  You 
would  then  obtain  classification  properly  ? — 
There  are  several  points  to  be  considered  on 
both  sides  with  regard  to  such  an  arrangement. 
It  would  be,  1  think,  very  desirable  from  some 
points  of  view,  especially  as  you  would  have 
larger  establishments,  and  in  some  respects  you 
would  be  able  to  get  a  higher  type  of  men  for 
the  masters  of  workhouses  than  of  course  is 
possible  in  those  small  country  workhouses :  but 
there  is  one  objection  that  is  bound  always  to  be 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poor 
themselves ;  it  is  the  only,  or  practically  the 
main  objection  to  such  an  arrangement,  and  that 
is  that  it  would  remove  them  much  further  from 
their  own  homes  ;  and  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure, 
if  you  were  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  poor, 
that  they  would  not  prefer  a  continuance  of  the 
present  system  of  small  workhouses  rather  than 
the  classification  in  large  workhouses. 

930.  The  means  of  communication,  of  course, 
are  now  much  better  than  they  were  in  the  old 
days? — Yes;  and  my  own  feeling  is  that  the  balance 
of  advantages  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  some  such 
classification  as  you  have  mentioned  ;  but  I 
think  that  other  point  is  a  very  essential  point 
that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

931.  Are  you  aware  of  any  application  being 
made  by  boards  of  guardians  at  Sheffield  to 
build  cottages  for  the  in-door  poor  rather  than 
ask  them  to  ffo  into  the  workhouse  buildinj;  ? — 
Yes,  an  application  to  that  effect  has  been  made, 
bvit  I  think  the  proposal  was  that  the  cottages 
should  be  upon  the  workhouse  premises. 

932.  Certainly,  but  still  they  were  cottages  ? — - 
Yes. 

933.  And  has  any  I'eply  been  given  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — No  ;  the  matter  is  at 
present  under  consideration,  and  the  guardians 
have  requested  that  a  deputation  shall  be  received 
by  that  Board  upon  the  point. 

934.  Such  an  application  has  been  received  ? — 
Yes. 

935.  Some  questions  have  been  put  to  you, 
Mr.  Knollys,  with  regard  to  the  diflficulties  of 
classification ;  I  suppose  you  will  grant  that 
there  are  a  good  many  practical  difiiculties  in  the 
matter,  but  you  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
those  practical  difficulties  prevent  you  contem- 
plating the  possibility  of  some  such  classification 
being  carried  out  by  which  the  deserving  and 
aged  poor  may  have  a  lot  somewhat  better  in 
many  respects  than  those  who  are  not  so  deserv- 
ing?—  I  see  no  impossibility  in  carrying  out  such 
an  arrangement ;  I  think  it  is  very  possible  that 
it  should  be  carried  out. 

936.  I  presume,  of  course,  if  the  county  took 
charge  of  the  in-door  poor  it  could  only  be  on 
condition  that  the  charge  became  a  charge  on 
the  county  ? — Yes,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that 
it  should  be  on  any  other  terms. 

937.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  out-door 
relief  was  given  by  a  smaller  area,  whatever  that 
area  was,  that  area  would  have  to  be  the  area 
of  charge  ? — Yes. 

938.  Do  you  think  that  there  might  be  an 
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Mr.  Ritchie — continued, 
objection  raised  to  that,  that  out-door  relief 
would  not  be  given  in  the  smaller  area  because 
they  would  feel  that  that  would  be  a  charge 
upon  themselves,  when  by  sending  the  people 
into  the  house  it  would  be  a  charge  on  the 
county.  Do  you  think  any  difficulty  would 
arise  there  ? — I  think  that  there  might  be,  but 
one's  feeling  would  be  that  one  must  trust  to 
the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  guardians  of 
the  union  in  such  a  matter,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  allow  such  a  consideration  to  prejudice  them 
with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

939.  Then  I  take  it,  Mr.  Knollys,  upon  the 
subject  that  Mr.  Ritchie  has  last  questioned 
you  about,  that  your  opinion  is  that,  taking 
into  account  on   the  one  hand  the  advantage 
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of  classification  of  workhouses,  and  a  county 
rate  for  in-door  relief,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  hardships  of  the  deserving  poor  from  the 
difficulty  of  visiting  their  relatives,  on  the  whole 
you  consider  that  the  balance  of  advantages 
is  on  the  side  of  classification  by  houses  ? — That 
is  my  view. 

940.  And  that,  following  up  what  Mr.  Ritchie 
has  said,  you  are  inclined  to  think,  without  at 
all  committing  yourself,  that  a  system  of  placing 
deserving  poor  in  cottages  is  one,  at  any  rate, 
that  well  deserves  consideration  ? — You  mean  in 
cottages  apart  from  the  workhouses  ? 

941.  I  mean  such  as  Mr.  Ritchie  referred 
to?— It  very  much  depends  upon  the  accommo- 
dation that  is  provided.  Tt  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  a  row  of  wards  ceased  and  a 
row  of  cottages  began. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  To-morrow  at  noon. 


FOURTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  15th  February  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Boom,  The  House  of  Lords,  "Westminster,  S.W. 


present; 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.p. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  m.p. 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr,  A.  C.  Humpiireys-Owen. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Knollys,  calle 

Mr.  Roundell. 

942.  You  stated  yesterday,  Mr.  Knollys,  that 
the  neglect  of  parents  by  their  children  was  a 
crying  evil.  I  vsdsh  to  ask  you  whether 
the  neglect  by  the  relieving  officer,  who  has 
to  enforce  the  contributions  from  the  relatives, 
of  his  duty  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
relatives  morally  as  well  as  legally  liable  to  con- 


in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

Mr.  Roundell — continued, 
tribute  to  his  maintenance  ;  I  wish  to  ask  you 
whether  that  does  not  contribute  much  to  the 
evils  of  out-relief? — If  the  relatives  who  were 
morally  as  well  as  legally  liable  to  maintain 
others  were  persuaded  that  if  they  did  not  do  so 
they  would  be  called  upon  by  the  guardians  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  relief  granted,  I  think 
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that  in  very  manv  cases  the  applications  that 
are  made  for  relief  would  be  at  once  with- 
drawn. 

i)43.  Also,  to  take  the  case  of  medical  relief, 
if  that  were  more  systematically  given  upon  loan 
in  proper  cases,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  cases  of  per- 
sons who  are  either  presently  or  prospectively 
able  to  repay  what  may  be  advanced  to  them, 
would  not  that  go  a  long  way  to  check  the  first 
downward  step  towards  pauperism  ? — think  that 
it  probably  would. 

944.  Is  not  the  neglect  of  the  relieving  officer 
to  look  into  those  two  important  matters  a  good 
deal  owing  to  the  number  of  people  over  whom 
he  has  charge,  and  also  to  the  miscellaneous 
duties  which  are  thrown  upon  him  ? — 1  think 
that  in  very  many  instances  the  district  and  the 
population  that  the  relieving  officers  have  under 
their  charge  are  considerably  too  large,  and  that 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  number  of 
relieving  officers  in  some  unions  should  be  much 
increased. 

945.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that,  under  the 
existing  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  medical  officer  is  restricted  to  a  population  of 
15,000  and  a  similar  acreage,  practically  ? — No  ; 
in  theory  that  is  so,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  in 
practice.    Very  often  the  population  is  larger. 

946.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  in  order  to  ensure 
a  due  performance  by  the  relieving  officer  of  his 
duties,  the  present  practice  of  throwing  upon 
him  other  duties  like  those  of  vaccination  officer, 
school  attendance  officer,  and  other  functions,  at 
any  rate  in  country  unions,  tends  to  prevent  his 
adequate  discharge  of  his  Poor  Law  duties  ? — In 
some  instances  no  doubt  it  might,  but  in  very  many 
instances  in  country  unions  the  duties  that  he  has 
to  perform  as  vaccination  officer  and  collector  for 
the  guardians  can  be  thoroughly  well  performed, 
I  think,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  performing 
those  of  relieving  officer. 

947.  If  I  am  correct,  there  is  no  restriction  in 
any  Order  of  the  Board  upon  the  area  or  popula- 
tion to  be  brought  under  the  relieving  officer  : 
m  your  opinion,  would  it  be  desirable  to  have 
any  indication  of  opinion  from  the  Department, 
such  as,  if  I  remember  aright,  was  embodied  in 
an  Order  issued  vvhen  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  was 
President  ? — I  think  that  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  different  districts  vary  so  much 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
definite  rule  upon  tlie  matter. 

948-9.  Then,  as  to  another  point,  vou  stated 
yesterday  that  in  your  opinion  the  out-relief,  as 
a  rule,  was  inadequate  ? — Yes. 

950-L  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  aged  j)aupers  if,  by 
an  Order  of  the  Local  (government  Board, 
they  were  debarred,  by  Order  of  the  Depart- 
ment, from  following  anj'  employment,  so  as  to 
secure  adequate  relief? — I  think  that  it  v\ould 
be  impossible  to  debar  them  from  undertaking 
any  employment.  Following  employment  might 
imply  that  the  employment  was  of  a  permanent 
and  continuous  cbaracter,  which  would  be  one 
thing;  but  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  them  from  earning  small  sums  by  odd 
jobs,  if  opportunities  presented  thv^mselves. 

952.  I  think  you  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
guardians  take  into  accownt  other  resources  in 
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giving  this  inadequate  relief? — That,  no  doubt, 
is  so. 

953.  Now,  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  of 
the  visitation  of  the  wards,  of  which  you  spoke 
yesterday,  it  is  the  fact,  1  think,  and  I  find  this 
from  a  Cheshire  paper  which  I  received  this 
morning,  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  lately  issued  an  Order 
empowering  a  board  of  guardians  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  ladies,  who  need  not  be  guardians, 
to  visit  the  parts  of  the  workhouse  in  which  the 
females  and  the  children  are  accommodated,  as 
well  as  the  infirmary,  or  school,  or  other  estab- 
lishments in  occupation  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes, 
an  Order  to  that  effect  has  just  been  issued. 

954.  Would  it  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Department  that  that  visitation  by  ladies  would 
be  best  effected  if  individual  members  of  that 
committee  were  empowered  to  visit  by  them- 
selves ? — I  don't  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
il  should  be  carried  out  in  that  way.  The 
framingc  of  rules  and  regulations  for  these 
committees  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  different  boards  of  guardians 
themselves,  but  it  would  be  certainly  better  that 
when  they  visit  a  workhouse  they  should  visit  it 
as  a  committee,  and  not  as  individuals  in  the 
way  you  speak  of. 

955.  In  the  notice  to  which  I  have  referred 
the  Board  is  to  be  asked  whether  ladies  are  to 
be  allowed  to  go  in  their  individual  persons,  or 
in  their  collective  capacity  as  a  committee,  and 
I  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  of  great  importance 
that  a  competent  lady  who  wishes,  being  a 
member  of  the  committee,  should  be  able  to  visit 
the  workhouse  by  herself? — One  of  the  main 
objects  with  which  the  committees  are  appointed 
is  that  they  should  report  to  the  guardians 
upon  matters  which  come  before  them ;  and 
I  think  it  would  be  more  desirable,  as  a  rule,  that 
such  a  report  should  come  from  the  members  of 
the  committee  as  a  committee  than  from  an 
individual  member  only  of  that  committee. 

956.  Would  you  then  put  aside  the  immense 
importance  to  be  derived  where  individual  mem- 
bers who  are  fully  competent  propose  to  do,  and 
are  desirous  of  doing,  this  good  work  ?  — I  should 
not  propose  that  they  should  be  debarred  alto- 
gether from  doing  it. 

957.  Then  you  told  us  yesterday,  Avhen  speak- 
ing about  the  hardshi]  s  of  the  workhouses,  that 
the  poor  won't  complain  ;  would  it  not  be  desir- 
able that  a  rule  similar  to  that  Avhich  governs 
justices  in  visiting  a  prison,  namely,  that 
they  make  a  point  of  visiting  the  prisoners  with- 
out the  presence  of  any  officer,  should  be  also 
applied  in  the  case  of  workhouses  ? — In  framing 
the  regulations  for  visiting  committees,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  form  which  from  time  to  time 
they  are  required  or  supposed  to  fill  up,  the  Local 
Government  Hoard  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions, which  I  would  propose,  if  you  would  allow 
nie,  to  read  to  you.  The  duties  of  visiting  com- 
mittees are  these  :  "  The  guardians  shall  appoint 
"  one  or  more  visiting  committees  from  their  own 
"  body,  and  each  of  such  committees  shall  care- 
"  fully  examine  the  workhouse  or  workhouses  of 
"  the  union  once  in  every  week  at  least ;  inspect 
"  the  last  report  of  the  chaplain  and  medical  officer; 
"  examine  the  stores  ;  afford,  so  far  as  is  practic- 
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"  able,  to  the  inmates  the  opp.irtunity  of  making 
"  a  complaint  ;  and  investiojate  any  complaint 
"  that  may   be   made    to   them.      The  visit- 

ing  committee  shall  from  time  to  time  write 
"  such  answers  as  the  facts  may  warrant  to  the 
"  following  queries,  which  are  to  be  printed  in  a 
"  book  entitled  '  The  Visitors'  B;^ok,'  to  be  pro- 
*'  vided  by  the  guardians  and  kept  in  every 
"  workhouse  for  that  purpose,  and  to  be  sub- 
"  mitted  regularly  to  the  guardians  at  tiieir 
"  ordinary  meetings."  Amongst  those  questions 
is  the  following:  "Are  the  infirm  of  each  sex 
"  pro()erly  attended  to  according  to  their  several 
"  conditions?"  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
shortly  after  that  Order  was  issued,  sent  with  it 
an  instructional  letter,  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing :  "The  visiting  committee  cannot  satis- 
"  factorily  answer  this  question  without  person- 
"  ally  communicating  with  the  aged  and  infirm 
"  inmates  in  their  several  M^ards.  As  a  general 
"  ride  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  olficers  of  the 
"  workhouse  should  not  be  present  at  interviews 

between  the  visitingcommitteeandtheinmates." 
There  is,  again,  this  question  to  be  answered  : 
"  Has  any  complaint  been  made  by  any  pau-per 
"  against  any  officer,  or  in  respect  of  the  provisions 
"  or  accommodation?"  And  the  Board,  with  re- 
gard to  that,  said  :  "  The  Board  desires  to  repeat 
"  here  the  suggestions  already  made,  that  the 
"  fullest  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  in- 
"  mates  of  all  classes  to  state  any  complaint  they 
"  may  have  to  make,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
"  committee  will  communicate  with  them  not  in 
"  the  presence  of  the  officers.''  It  was  to  the 
very  common  failure  to  comply  with  those  recom- 
mendations, that  they  should  communicate  with 
the  inmates  not  in  the  ])resence  of  the  officers, 
that  I  desired  to  call  attention  yesterday. 

95H.  Then,  if  I  may  ask  a  question  on  the 
subject  of  the  nurses,  I  have  in  view  a  country 
union  in  which,  as  I  lielieve.  there  is  one  nurse 
only,  and  I  doubt  whether  slieis  a  trainednurse, 
who  does  all  the  hospital  work,  looks  after  all  the 
bedridden  j)eople  and  all  the  midwifery  cases, 
and  has  no  help  at  all  but  that  of  able-bodied 
paupers.  The  question  which  I  wish  to  ask  you 
is,  whether  for  a  country  workhouse  it  would  be 
an  unreasonable  thing  to  expect  that  there  should 
be  one  trained  nurse,  with  one  or  more  persons 
under  her  as  ^?<a,>.-/ probationers;  that  such  a  nurse 
should  have  someone  else,  not  being  a  pauper,  to 
attend  on  suitable  cases  under  her  during  tlie 
night  from  time  to  time  ? — I  think  that  no  work- 
house should  be  without  a  trained  nurse,  but  some 
workhouses  are  so  small,  that  is,  the  number  of 
inmates  is  so  small,  that  1  think  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  there  should  be  more 
than  one  trained  nurse,  or  more  than  one  paid 
officer  to  attend  to  those  duties,  and  in  tliose  cases 
the  otficer  must  be  dependent  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  inmates  ;  but  it  is 
desirable,  of  course,  that  this  last-mentioned 
assistance  should  be  employed  to  as  small  an 
extent  as  possible. 

959.  Then,  to  go  to  another  subject,  the 
moral  and  respectable  paupers  who  are  found  in 
the  workhouse,  and  of  whom  you  spoke  yesterday, 
would  it  not  be  the  case  that  with  regard  to  those 
old  people  in  existing  workhouses,  after  allowing 
lor  those  who  have  come  there  owing  to  drink  or 
75320. 
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improvidence,  or  through  infirmity,  there  is  but 
a  small  proportion  who  are  there  through 
misfortune,  pure  and  simple  ? — I  should  say  a 
very  small  proportion. 

960.  Then  looking  to  the  future,  when  if  we 
may  hope  I'br  a  better  administration  of  the  Boor 
Law  on  the  subject  of  out-door  relief,  I  think  it 
would  follow  from  what  you  said  yesterday  that 
the  out-door  relief  in  future  would  be  capable  of 
being  considerably  diminished  by  a  system  of 
medical  relief  upon  loan,  by  enforcing  the  con- 
tributions of  relatives  and  steps  of  that  sort? — 
Yes. 

9fil.  And  that  the  medical  relief  on  loan  is 
objectionable  as  being  the  first  step  towards 
pauperism  ?— That  no  doubt  is  so. 

962.  Then,  to  take  it  on  the[)()sitive  side,  look- 
ing to  the  future,  would  it  not  be  in  contempla- 
tion to  try  to  deal  with  really  deserving  cases,  in 
all  cases  of  hai'dship,  by  means  of  private 
benevolence? — Would  it  not  be  in  contempla- 
tion ? 

963.  Looking,  I  mean,  to  wliat  we  may  hope 
for? — That  is  what  I  think  might  be  brought 
about  to  a  very  great  extent. 

964.  And  1  take  it  if  that  was  so,  tliat  this 
small  proportion  of  moral  !iud  respectable  aged 
poor  in  the  workhouses  would  no  longer  be 
existent? — Gradually  I  ti'ust  they  would  dis- 
appear altogether. 

965.  So  that  I  take  it  in  future  we  might 
hope  that  the  workhouse  would  really  include 
only  "the  ne'er-do-weeh "  and  those  that  are 
infirm,  and  so  on  ;  and  that  we  should  not  have 
to  a  vast  extent  the  poor  who  have  gone 
there  through  no  fault  of  their  own  ? — That  is 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  is  to  be 
desired,  and  which  may  ultimately,  I  believe,  be 
brought  about, 

966.  It  is  also  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  of  1834  (;ontem])lated  this 
agency  of  cliarity  or  private  benevolence  ? — 
Yes.  ' 

967.  And,  therefore,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  no  change  in  the  Poor,  Law  is  really  called 
for,  and  that  the  present  Poor  Law,  if  ailminis- 
lered  in  a  better  way,  would  be  sufficient  for  this 
purpose  '.' — That  is  decidedly  my  own  opinion. 

968.  I  think  ^Ir.  Ritchie  asked  you  whether  a 
charitable  agency  might  not  be  organised  in 
every  parish?—!  think  that  that  is  so. 

969.  May  I  ask  you  if  tlio  charitable  dok^s 
which  exist  all  over  the  coimrry  in  such  large 
numbers  and  in  such  large  amounts,  if  they  could 
be  applied  for  the  sustenance  of  the  really  unfor- 
tunate poor  and  as  a  means  of  keeping  them  out 
of  the  workhouse,  would  not  that  go  a  long  way 
towards  meeting  the  difficulty  ? — It  probably 
would. 

970.  Another  answer  of  yours  struck  me 
forcibly  yesterday.  In  speakinii'  of  the  iiardships 
to  which  the  poor  were  exposed,  you  attributed 
it  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  manner  of  the 
officers  and  of  the  master  and  matron,  the  hai'sh- 
nessand  roughnessof  speech  to  which  you  referred? 
— I  said  that  there  was  sufficient  cause  of  com- 
plaint on  that  ground  to  make  the  fear  of  the  work- 
house on  the  part  of  the  poor  not  altogether 
baseless. 

y/l.  And  I  think  you  called  our  attention  to 
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a  more  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  poor,  I  mean 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  ? — Yes,  to  the  desir- 
ability of  it,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  imply  that  in 
very  many  cases  there  is  not  at  present  that 
sypathetic  treatment  found. 

972.  You  spoke  only  of  certain  cases,  a  limited 
number.  I  wish  to  ask  you  this :  Whether  you 
would  look  in  time  to  the  officers  being  persons 
in  a  superior  position,  of  a  higher  type.  For 
instance,  whether  having  regard  to  the  frequency 
with  which  educated  ladies  go  into  the  hospitals 
as  nurses,  whether  we  may  hope  that  in  time  the 
office  of  matron  may  be  filled  by  a  person  in  a 
higher  position,  and  an  educated  person  ? — That 
is  what  I  am  most  anxious  myself  to  see  brought 
about;  but  I  think  it  will  be  impossible  unless 
some  classification  of  workhouses  takes  place,  by 
which  the  very  small  country  workhouses  may 
possibly  be  done  away  with. 

973.  And  that  would  surely  be  a  very  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  such  a  classification,  for 
you  would  be  able  then  to  get  a  superior  class  of 
officers  ? — I  think  that  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  favour  of  it,  and  it  is  one  reason 
why  it  would  possibly  be  desirable. 

974.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  cases,  as  in 
London,  of  ladies,  of  educated  persons,  holding 
the  position  of  matron  ? — Yes. 

975.  Is  it  successful — -I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  it,  but  it  is  eminently  successful. 

976.  How  would  you  get  over  the  difficulty  of 
such  a  matron  being  under  the  master.  The 
master,  I  sup})Ose,  must  be  supreme  ? — Yes. 

977.  Would  it  follow,  if  you  had  this  classifica- 
tion of  workhouses,  that  some  would  be  allotted 
to  females  only.  Would  that  be  possible? — 
That  would  be  possible. 

978.  How  would  you  get  over  the  difficulty  of 
.such  a  matron  working  under  the  master? — The 
instances  I  had  in  my  mind,  in  London,  were 
in  connection  with  the  infirmaries,  where  the 
medical  superintendents  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
take  the  place  of  masters. 

979.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  master  is  often  an 
ex-policeman  ? — In  some  country  workhouses, 
it  is. 

980.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  whether  the 
magistrates,  those  magistrates  who  are  ex-officio 
guardians,  make  good  attendances  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  boards  ? — Some  of  the  best  chairmen 
of  boards  of  guardians  that  I  have  known  have 
been  ex-officio  guardians  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  a  rule,  the  ex- 
officio  guardians  have  not  fulfilled  their  duties  as 
guardians  to  the  exient  that  could  have  been 
hoped  and  wished. 

981.  Then  what  would  you  mainly  look  to,  to 
secure  that  improved  and  sympathetic  treatment 
of  these  poor  people  that  you  spoke  of  yesterday  : 
the  absence  of  that  harsh  and  rough  language, 
and  in  its  place  humane  and  proper  treatment ; 
and  what  you  told  us  about  the  liberty  to  go  to 
their  own  place  of  worship  ? — I  think  it  could 
mainly  be  brought  about  by  a  very  careful  per- 
formance of  their  duties  by  the  visiting  com- 
mittees ;  and  no  doubt,  in  many  instances,  it 
would  be  desirable  if  a  higher  type  of  persons 
were  employed  in  connexion  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  than  is  at  pi  csent  sometimes 
the  case. 


Mr.  StockalL 

982.  In  the  charity  doles,  about  which  you 
spoke  yesterday,  did  you  include  payments  from 
friendly  societies  ? — Thev  would  have  been  in- 
cluded. Yes;  I  had  those  in  my  mind,  to  a 
certain  extent. 

983.  In  your  experience,  do  you  find  very 
many  members  of  frientll)'  societies  applying  for 
relief? — A  large  number,  of  course,  of  those  who 
are  in  burial  clubs  ;  but  I  should  not  say  that,  as 
a  rule,  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  members  of 
friendly  societies  who  do  apply. 

984.  You  distinguish  the  ditt'erence,  in  your 
answer,  between  the  burial  club  and  the  friendly 
society,  which  pays  for  sickness,  and  other 
benefits  ? — Yes  ;  distinctly. 

985.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  a  difference  of 
treatment ;  of  a  modification  of  treatment  in  some 
unions.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether,  where 
that  modification  has  taken  place,  it  has  increased 
the  numbers  of  the  paupers? — You  refer,  I  con- 
clude, to  the  further  sub-division  of  certain  classes? 

986.  You  spoke  of  the  treatment  of  the  paupers 
being  better  in  some  places  than  in  otiiers  :  and 
that  in  others  they  were  more  liberally  treated? — 
Yes,  as  regards  liberty  and  other  matters  ;  but 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  has 
increased  the  numbers  in  the  workhouses  at  all. 

987.  From  your  experience,  would  you  con- 
sider, supposing  further  liberty  was  given,  and 
more  privileges  granted,  that  that,  would  increase 
the  extent  of  the  pauperism  ? — I  don't  think  it 
would. 

988.  The  investigation  of  the  cases  for  the 
more  favourable  positions,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  in 
the  workhouse  is  made  at  present  by  the  relieving 
officer,  as  I  understand  you? — There  is  no 
difference  at  present,  as  a  rule,  between  the 
treatment  of  the  diflferent  classes  in  the  work- 
house in  any  way. 

989.  But  you  would  recommend  that  there 
should  be  ? — I  pointed  out  certain  particulars  in 
which  I  thought  that  certain  privileges  might  be 
given  in  more  deserving  cases. 

990.  Do  you  consider  that  the  relieving  officer 
is  the  best  person  to  recommend  such  cases  to 
the  guardians  ? — I  think  that  the  relieving  officer 
should  obtain  all  the  information  he  can  as  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  should  lay  them  fully 
before  the  uuardians,  and  that  then  the  guardians 
should  decide  from  their  own  judgment,  and  not 
from  the  recommendation  of  the  relieving  officer, 
as  to  the  class  in  which  the  person  should  be 
placed. 

991.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  some  of  the 
officers  being  of  the  character  of  bumbledom? — 
I  think  that  the  words  I  used  yesterday  were 
to  this  eff'ect :  that  in  certain  cases  we  had 
evidence  that  the  old  spirit  of  bumbledom  still 
cropped  up. 

992.  Which.  I  understood  to  mean,  I  don't 
know  whether  1  was  right  in  so  understanding 
you,  that  there  was  a  harshness  in  the  treat- 
ment?— And  no  doubt  that  is  so  in  some  cases. 

993.  Do  you  include  the  relieving  officers 
amongst  the  number?— I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
manner  of  some  relieving  officers  to  applicants 
for  relief  does  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

994.  Do  you  not  consider  that  in  many  cases 
the  pauper,  or  the  man  who  is  seeking  pauper 
relief,  is  very  much  debarred  from  approaching 
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the  guardians,  owing  to  the  treatment  of  the 
relieving  officer? — I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is 
so,  in  some  cases. 

995.  Is  it  possible,  in  your  opinion,  to  provide 
some  other  means,  than  through  the  relieving 
officer,  for  persons  to  apply  for  ])auper  relief? 
— Persons  at  present  are  able  1o  apply  to 
the  guardians  direct  when  the  guardians  are 
sitting;  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  guardians  to 
deal  with  a  case  until  it  has  been  fully  inquired 
into.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  officer  appointed  by  them  to  make 
inquiries,  and  1  do  not  see  that  the  present 
system  by  which  the  relieving  officer  makes 
them,  could  well  be  improved  upon. 

996.  Has  a  person  applying  for  relief  any 
appeal  against  the  statements  made  by  the 
relieving  officer  ? — If  he  is  of  sufficient  ability 
to  at  tend  himself  before  the  board  of  guardians 
he  would  be  given  the  opportunity  of  stating 
his  own  case. 

997.  Do  the  persons  applying  hear  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  relieving  officer  ? — As  a  rule 
they  probably  would.  They  would  be  present 
before  the  guardians  or  before  the  relief  com- 
mittee when  their  case  was  considered. 

998.  It  would  be  possible,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  cases  iu  which  the  statement  is  not 
altogether  a  true  one,  simply  from  the  fact  that 
the  relieving  officer  has  not  been  able  to  o-et 
certain  and  proper  information  ? — No  doubt 
relieving  officers  are  liable  to  make  mistakes  ; 
but  I  should  think  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  careful 
in  the  facts  they  lay  before  the  guardians. 

Mr.  Arch. 

999.  You  have  told  the  Commission  that, 
in  some  union  workhouses,  the  workhouse 
masters  and  matrons  are  very  harsh? — I  stated 
I  think  their  manner  towards  paupers  in  some 
instances  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  I  think 
that  the  word  "harsh"  would  apply  to  treat- 
ment as  well  as  to  mannei',  and  I  have  been 
anxious  to  confine  my  statement  principally  to 
their  manner  rather  than  that  it  should  refer 
to  any  question  of  treatment. 

1000.  And  ]  think  you  went  through  a  series 
of  objections  which  you  said  peojile  had  to  going 
into  the  house  ? — Yes. 

1001.  Now  do  you  think  that  when  a  man  has 
worked  hard  all  his  life,  and  has  kept  himself  from 
parochial  relief,  and  has  constantly  paid  his  rates, 
and  when  he  becomes  disabled  and  cannot  work 
any  longer,  that  his  sons  who  are  only  earning 
lis.  or  12s.  a  week,  with  a  great  family  to  main- 
tain, ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  Is.  or  Is.  %d. 
towards  the  support  of  that  man  ? — When  the 
circumstances  of  a  man's  family  are  laid  before 
the  guardians  and  the  guardians  consider  the  cass, 
they  then  would  instruct  their  officer  to  obtain 
payment  from  the  sons,  if  they  thought  they 
were  able  to  contribute,  but  the  guardians  have 
no  power  to  compel  payment.  An  order  cannot 
be  made  without  the  case  being  brought  before 
the  magistrates,  and  then  the  magistrates  are 
obliged  to  take  into  consideration  the  ability  of 
the  children  to  contribute  to  the  relief,  before 
they  make  the  order. 

1002.  But  do  you  think  really  that  in  a  case 
such  as  I  have  just  pictured,  where  a  man  has  got 
a  wife  and  five  or  six  little  ones  around  him,  and 
has  to  put  up  with  the  loss  caused  by  wet  weather, 
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and  whose  average  wages  are  from  10s.  6rf.  to 
lis.  or  12s.  a  week;  do  you  think  that  such  a 
man  as  that  is  capable  of  or  able  to  contribute 
towards  the  sustenance  of  his  aged  parents  —  If  a 
man  were  only  earning  10s.  Qd.  a  week,  and 
those  were  his  wages  all  the  year  round,  and 
he  had  five  or  six  children,  I  should  say  that  ho 
certainly  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

1003.  Are  you  aware  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  the  practice  is  carried  on  ? — That 
such  men  are  compelled  to  contribute  ? 

1004.  That  working  men  are  forced  ? — To  pay 
Avho  are  only  earning  10s.  %d.  per  week  ? 

1005.  who  are  earning  from  10s.  6ri.  to  lis., 
or  12s.  a  week  at  the  outside  ? — No,  I  am  not. 
Of  course,  I  think  there  is  a  considerable  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn  between  the  wages  that  a  can  fairly 
man  has  got,  and  his  earnings.    A  man  who  is  ^erequired. 
only  getting  as  wages  10s.  or  lis.  a  week,  does 

not  necessarily  only  earn  that  sum  :  and  I 
should  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that 
where  a  man  had  five  or  six  children,  and  had 
only  10s.  Qd.  a  week,  it  was  the  custom  of  boards 
of  guardians  to  try  to  compel  him  to  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenance  of  his  parents. 

1006.  But  it  is  a  (act,  is  it  not,  that  there  are 
a  number  of  working  men  to-day  in  our  rural 
villasres  who  are  contributina;  Is.  a  week  to  their 
fathers,  who  have  not  got  sufficient  hardly  to 
maintain  their  families  ? — I  don't  know  that. 

1007.  Don't  you  think  that  in  a  number  of 
cases  our  aged  people  are  very  hardly  off  iu  this 
respect.  A  man  has  brought  up  his  wife  and 
family,  and  has  kept  himself  away  from  the 
parish,  and  haiS  done  his  best  to  give  his  children 
a  good  education,  and  to  support  them  as  best  he 
can.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  it 
would  not  be  better,  and  that  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  would  be  far  more  i-espected  by 
the  people,  if  instead  of  putting  that  old  man  in 
the  workhouse,  when  he  has  got  a  son  or 
children  that  will  take  care  of  him,  with  a 
trifling  relief  from  the  parish,  whether  it  would 
not  be  cheaper  to  the  ratepayei's  and  more  com- 
fortable to  the  aged  parent,  and  more  satisfac- 
tory to  his  family,  that  they  should  have  him  in 
their  house  to  let  him  die  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  home? — I  think,  as  I  have  already  stated 
in  my  evidence,  that  as  far  as  my  own  exjjcrience 
goes,  it  is  almost  the  universal  custom  of  boards 
of  guardians,unless  under  certain  special  circum- 
stances, to  give  out-door  relief  to  a  deserving- 
aged  poor  person  if  he  has  a  proper  home  of  his 
own,  and  1  believe  that  it  would  be  quite  con- 
trary to  their  usual  i)ractice  to  try  to  compel  such 
people  to  go  into  the  workhouse, 

Mr.  Loch. 

1008.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Roundell  just  now,  Duties 
you    referred   to    the    number    of  cases  that  °^"g|.g'''"^ 
the    relieving    officer    would    have    to  deal 

with,  and  to  the  large  number  of  duties  that 
would  devolve  upon  him  ;  but,  in  your  answer 
to  Mi\  Roundell,  you  referred  onlv  to  the 
country  unions.  Do  you  think  that  this  state- 
ment would  be  true.  "  One  of  the  most 
"  experienced  and  efficient  officers  that  I  have 
"  ever  met  told  me  that  he  thought  that  a 
"  relieving  officer  could  deal  satisfactorily  in  a 
"  large  population,  concentrated  in  a  small  area, 
"  with  as  many  as  400  or  500  cases,  provided  that 
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"  he  was  free  from  all  such  duties  as  the  collection 
"  of  the  repayments  in  aid  of  pauper  relief,  the 
"  duties  of  school  attendance  officer,  vaccination 
"  officer,  and  the  very  harassing  duties  connected 
"  with  lunatics,  now  thrown  upon  him  by  statutes." 
Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  fair  representation  of 
the  duties  that  devolve  upon  relieving  officers  in 
carrying  out  their  work  in  towns? — I  should 
say  that,  except  in  very  exceptional  instances, 
400  or  500  cases  would  be  too  many  for  a  relieving 
officer  to  deal  efficiently  vi'ith. 

1C09.  And  1  understand  that  in  your  sugges- 
tion for  making  a  diffiarence  in  the  inmates  of  work- 
houses you  would  rely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
antecedents  of  the  inmates? — To  a  great  extent. 

1010.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  is  the  cause  of  the  distress  entered  in  the 
"  Application  and  Report  Book  "  filled  up  ? — In 
very  many  cases  it  is  not. 

1011.  In  all  those  cases,  then,  you  would  not 
l.'ave  this  information  witli  regard  to  the  ante- 
cedents?— I  think  that  the  guardians  should 
require  the  relieving  officers  to  obtain  the 
information  if  they  possibly  can  before  dealing 
with  the  case. 

1012.  But  at  present  that  would  not  be  the 
case? — -At  present  frequently  that  is  not  the  case. 

1013.  I  have  before  me  Mr.  Moorsom's  report 
as  to  Mr.  Henley's  Lancashire  district.  Referrins: 
to  District  No.  1  in  the  Chorlton  Union  Mr. 
Moorsom  says,  "Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  in 
"  sick  clubs,  but  very  few  of  the  members  of  sick 
"  clubs  apply  for  relief ;  on  the  other  hand  a  very 
"  large  nimiber  of  paupers  are  members  of  burial 
"  clubs,  and  the  effect  of  this  has  been  to  show  a 
"  low  rate  of  pauper  funerals,  whereas  when  the 
"  relievinec  officer  entered  upon  his  duty  33  years 
"  ago  pauper  funerals  were  numerous."  Again,  he 
says,  speaking  of  quite  another  union  in  the  same 
district,  "  A  great  many  persons  are  in  sick  clubs, 
"  particularly  in  clubs  belonging  to  the  works  in 
"  which  they  are  employed.  The  Lancashire  and 
"  Cheshire  Miners'  Permanent  Relief  Societies 
"  give  relief  to  many.  Very  few  paupers  are  or 
"  ever  have  been  in  clubs."  Do  you  think  that 
that  is  true,  that  very  few  paupers  are  or  ever 
have  been  in  clubs  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  it  is. 

1014.  But  those  clubs  make  no  provision  for 
old  age,  definitely  and  directly  ? — You  refer  only 
to  sick  clubs  ? 

1015.  Yes.  Those  referred  to  here  were  sick 
clubs.  Those  clubs  make  no  provision  for  old 
age  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

"  lOlG.  Yet  we  have  this  ftvct,  that  although  no 
provision  is  made  by  these  clubs  for  old  age,  yet 
the  people  who  do  belong  to  those  clubs  do  not 
go  on  the  rates  :  is  that  so  ? — To  a  great  extent 
that  is  so. 

1017.  There  is  one  point  connected  with  out- 
door relief  which  I  should  like  to  refer  to.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  many  inspectors  that  the  persons 
receiving  out-door  relief  are  frequently  receiving 
it  in  insanitary  and  altogether  unsuitable  houses; 
is  that  true  from  your  experience? — Yes,  no 
doubt  that  is  so. 

1018.  Therefore,  to  give  out-door  relief  in  all 
these  cases  to  old  peoph;  would  be  an  additional 
hardship  ? — -You  mean  an  additional  hardship  to 
the  old  people  ? 

1019.  yes?"~Well,  in  those  cases  it  would  be 
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very  desirable  that  tliey  should  go  into  the  work- 
house :  but  unless  the  state  of  their  houses  were 
decidedly  bad,  I  don't  think  that  boards  of 
guardians,  as  a  rule,  would  try  to  force  them  into 
the  workhouse  against  their  will. 

1020.  No,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  summing  up 
a  good  deal  of  incidental  evidence  coming  from 
various  quarters,  a  good  many  people  receiving 
the  out-door  relief  are  in  unsuitable  and  insanitary 
homes,  and  the  out-door  relief,  as  has  been  shown, 
amounts  to  little  more  than  the  rent  of  that 
insanitary  home.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  it  is. 

1021.  Passing  then,  to  another  class  of  cases 
which  receives  out-door  relief,  and  which  ripens 
Into  the  old  age  pauper.  Sir  Walter  Sendall 
says  :  "  I  refer  particularly  to  cases  placed  upon 
"  tlie  permanent  relief  list  on  account  of  the 
"  sickness  of  the  head  of  the  family,  at  a  time 
"  when  the  parent  (one  or  both  oi'them)  are  still 
"  young,  with  the  result  that  child  after  child  is 
"  born  and  reared  in  a  state  of  pauperism,  and 
"  frequently  also  to  an  inheritance  of  disease. 
"  The  whole  number  of  such  cases  to  be  found  in 
"  the  15  unions  is  about  150,  and  they  con- 
'•  tain  amongst  them  about  500  children.  I 
"  will  now  give  some  instances  of  those  cases, 
"  D.  C.  (asthma  and  consumption),  51  ;  wife,  51; 
"  two    children,   1 1    and    9 ;    stated  earnings, 

2s.  6(7. ;  rent,  4s.;  Is.  M.  of  which  is  paid  by  a 
"  lodger  ;  relief,  2s.  and  four  loaves."  Or,  take 
another  case,  "  H.  B.  (consumptive),  41  ;  wife, 

48  ;  five  children,  14,  11,9  ?,  and  1  ;  chargeable 
"  many  years;  earnings,  12s.  (9s.  by  the  woman, 
",  and  3.S.  by  the  boy  of  14) ;  rent,  3s.  Qd.  ;  relief, 
"  3s.  Qd.  and  seven  loaves,  with  meat  and  porter 

to  the  value  of  3s.  2c?."  Are  not  these  cases 
which  are  typical  of  a  large  number  of  those 
who  receive  out-door  relief,  and  in  due  time 
become  out-door  aged  paupers  ? — They  are  cases, 
I  understand,  in  which  the  h:ad  of  the  family  is 
receiving  relief  on  account  of  sickness. 

1022.  Permanent  disability,  consumption,  and 
so  forth.    That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1023.  Here  the  earnings  were  9s.  by  the  wife, 
and  3s.  by  ihe  son.  Does  the  Poor  Law  draw  any 
distinction  between  the  earnings  directly  made  by 
the  father  of  the  family,  and  those  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Are  the  earnings  of  the  wife 
and  the  son  living  with  him  taken  as  his  own  ? — 
They  would  be  taken  into  consideration. 

1024.  But  I  understand  that  this  is  a  case  of 
relief  given  to  the  man  on  account  of  sickness, 
perhaps  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  medical 
officer  

Mr.  Loch. 

1025.  This  is  permanent  relief  lasting  for  many 
vears.  It  is  so  stated  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  1  understand  the  drift  of  your  question,  as 
to  whether  it  is  desirable  that  out-door  relief 
should  be  given  in  such  cases. 

Lord  Brassey. 

1026.  May  I  ask  whether  such  a  case  as 
Mr.  Loch  has  called  attention  to  is  likely  to 
arise  at  the  present  time? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  ac  all  likely  to  be  treated  as  a 
])ermaneiit  case.  Temporary  relief  on  account  of 
sickness  would  be  given  for  a  short  time,  but  I 
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do  not  think  it  would  be  dealt  with,  as  a  rule, 
as  a  permanent  case. 

Mr.  Loch. 

1027.  Have  you  come  across  the  argument, 
that  the  out-door  relief  is  riglit  in  this  sense  ; 
the  ratepayer  has  paid  rates,  and  therefore 
he  ouglit  to  have  out-door  relief  if  he  wants 
it  in  his  old  age  ? — 1  have  heard  applicants  for 
relief  claim  it  as  a  right,  because  they  had  paid 
rates  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

1028.  Do  you  think  that  this  statement  in 
regard  to  that  would  be  fair  :  "  The  fund  for 
"  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  a  compulsory  tax 
"  levied  from  every  ratepayer.     It  is  true  that 

every  ratepayer,  if  he  becomes  destitute,  is 
"  entitled  to  be  relieved  out  of  that  fund,  but 
"  the  claim  to  relief  is  not  limited  to  those  who 
"  contribute  to  the  fund  and  in  no  degree 
"  accrues,  because  of  the  previous  payment  into 
"  the  fund.  The  right  to  relief  arises  from 
"  destitution  solely,  and  in  no  sense  from  anv 
"claim  on  the  ground  of  rate  payment"? — I 
should  entirely  agree  with  that  statement. 

1029.  With  regard  to  the  supplementation  of 
the  rates  by  contributions  from  friendly  societies, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  the  letter  to  Mr.  Paget, 
which  was  produced  at  a  previous  meeting  of 
the  Commission,  ]iow  represents  what  should  be 
the  practice  in  regard  to  such  supplementation  ? 
— Which  part  of  the  letter  do  you  refer  to 

1030.  I  refer  to  the  question  whether,  when  a 
man  is  in  receipt  of  a  certain  sum  from  a  friendly 
society,  that  sum  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  granting  relief,  or  »v  hether  it  should  be  taken 
at  half  its  value  ?  — I  have  found  it  to  be  almost 
universally  the  practice  of  boards  of  guardians 
to  take  it  into  account  to  some  extent  or 
another,  and  I  have  never  felt  called  upon  to 
raise  any  objection  to  their  doing  so, 

1031.  Do  you  think  it  Avould  be  true  to  say 
that  a  working  man  would  argue,  "  There  is  no 
"  good  in  joining  a  friendly  society  because  the 
"  amount  I  receive  from  it  will  be  deducted,  in 
"  estimating  any  claim  f  rom  the  rates.     If  I  do 

not  belong  to  a  benefit  society,  I  shall  at  once 
"  get  a  proportionately  larger  amount  of  relief. 
"  Therefore  it  is  a  pure  waste  of  money  for  me  to 
"  pay  into  the  club  "  ? — I  think  at  the  present  day 
the  working  man  would  pretty  well  know  that, 
to  a  certain  extent,  what  lie  receives  from  his 
benefit  society  would  only  be  partially  con- 
sidered in  considering  the  amount  of  relief  to 
be  given  to  him.   I  think  it  would  not  deter  him. 

1032.  On  the  whole,  then,  you  personally  are 
not  of  opinion  that'tbe  supplementation  of  friendly 
society  grants  by  relief  is  an  evil  which  should  be 
stopped  ? — Strictly  speaking,  of  course  if  relief  is 
to  be  given,  as  it  should  be,  absolutely  on  the 
score  of  destitution  only,  such  grants  should  not 
be  considered ;  but  I  think  the  present  practice 
of  boards  of  guardians  in  the  matter  works  very 
well,  and  1  have  no  reason  myself  to  see  why  it 
should  be  changed. 

1033.  You  do  not  think  that  in  the  interests  of 
friendly  societies  it  is  desirable  that  this  practice 
should  be  altered  ? — I  should  hardly  be  jwepared, 
I  think,  to  give  an  answer  to  such  a  question. 

1034.  It  has  been  said  that  the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  are  so  low  that  it  is  essen- 
tial not  to  call  upon  peraons  who  are  so  employed, 
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so  that  they  should  not  be  forced  to  assist  their 
parents.  Have  you  come  across  the  fact  that 
"  much  of  the  out-doof  relief  given  has  a  ten- 
"  dency  to  keep  down  wages,  thus  relieving  rale- 
"  payers  who  largely  employ  low-wage  earners 
"  at  the  expense  of  other  ratepayers  "  ? — Per- 
sonally, I  hpve  not. 

1035.  You  have  never  been  in  an  agricultural 
district  where  that  would  hold  ? — I  have  not 
come  across  it. 

1036.  In  the  last  year  of  your  inspectorship  in 
the  north,  what  number  of  complaints  did  you 
come  across  against  employes  of  the  local  boards 
of  guardians  ?— -It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me 
to  state.  I  should  say  that  I  have  come  across 
more  complaints  since  I  have  been  Assistant 
Secretary  in  London  in  the  correspondence  with 
certain  parts  of  the  countr3%  although  I  knew 
certain  instances  in  my  own  district. 

1037.  There  is,  I  understood  you  to  say,  a 
great  improvement  in  the  buildings  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  workhouses  ?•  —Certainly. 

1038.  Do  you  think  that  this  statement  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Moore  Ede  is  now  true  : — 
"  The  majority  of  the  boards  of  guardians  refuse 
"  to  im})0se  the  workhouse  test  in  the  case  of 
"  rcspeclable  old  people  who  are  past  work.  It 
"  seems  to  them  unduly  harsh  to  pass  sentence 
"  of  imprisonment  in  a  workhouse  as  the  penalty 
"  of  destitution  in  old  age."  Is  the  workhouse 
practically  a  prison,  and  being  sent  to  it  a  sen- 
tence ot  imprisonment? — In  no  sense  of  the  word 
I  should  say. 

1039.  May  I  ask  yoii  the  fact  wit]\  regard  to 
another  statement : — "  Supposing  a  labourer  has 
"  by  rigid  economy  and  self-denial  put  by  out  of 
"  his  wages  20/.  or  30/.,  and  then  becomes  in- 
"  capacitated  for  work  by  the  failure  of  power  con- 
"  sequent  on  old  age,  he  is  really  little  better  off 

than  if  he  had  saved  nothing.  In  order  to 
'*  make  his  savings  last,  he  ekes  out  a  bare  sub- 
"  sistance  in    scarcely  greater  comfort  than  a 

pauper,  and  then  alter  two  or  three  years,  his 
"  little  store  exhausted,  he  is  compelled  to  have 
'■  recourse  to  the  guardians  at  last."  Is  that  at 
all  a  fair  sketch  of  what  would  be  the  end  and 
the  result  of  saving  money,  judging  from  that 
you  have  come  across?— That  they  would  try  to 
eke  out  a  bare  subsistence  on  what  they  had 
saved  as  long  as  they  could,  and  that  then  they 
would  appeal  to  the  guardians. 

1040.  That  it  would  be  an  ordinary  thing 
where  a  man  had  saved  as  much  as  20/.  or  30/,  ? 
— A  man  who  had  saved  that,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence  on  what  he  had 
saved  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  he  might 
appeal  to  the  guardians. 

1041.  That  that  would  be  so  ? — That  he  would 
try  to  put  off  the  appeal  as  long  as  he  could. 

1042.  And  that  a  man  who  had  saved  as  much 
as  that  would  come  upon  the  rates  now  ? — Ulti- 
mately. 

1043.  That  you  would  find  cases  of  that  sort  ? 
— No  doubt. 

1044.  On  the  rates  ?— Ultimately. 

1045.  You  have  come  across  such  cases  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  personally  aware  of  them. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

1046.  The  classification,  which  is  the  great  SlTn't!?'"''' 
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difficulty,  I  think,  is  looked  at  from  two  points, 
is  it  not;  partly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  comfort  of  the  other  inmates,  and  partly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  deserts  of  the 
person  himself?  —  You  refer  to  that  further 
sub-division  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  ? 

1047.  Yes? — Yes,  but  it  is  very  seldom  car- 
ried out  at  the  present  time. 

1048.  There  would  be  practically  very  great 
difficulty  in  carrying  it  out,  would  there  not?— I 
do  not  think  there  would. 

1049.  But  do  you  not  think  you  might  have  a 
case  such  as  this,  where  a  man  would  be  m 
every  way  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  member  of 
the  ward  to  the  other  inmates,  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  consequence  of  previous  faults  of 
character  would  be,  from  the  point  of  morality, 
an  undeserving  person? — No  doubt  that  would 
be  80  in  many  cases. 

1050.  And  it  would  be  a  little  hard  on  the 
other  hand  to  impose  on  a  man  who  had  lived  a 
thoroughly  deserving  life,  the  privation  from 
some  privileges  which  you  contemplate  only 
because  his  manners  were  of  an  unpleasant 
character,  or  possibly  he  had  bodily  failings 
which  made  him  an  unpleasant  neighbour  ? — \ 
think  his  previous  life  should  be  a  great  consider- 
ation with  regard  to  that  further  sub-division. 

1051.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  this  classification,  at  all 
events  in  country  districts,  by  giving  out-door 
relief  to  a  greater  extent  at  the  decision  of  the 
man's  nearest  neighbours,  that  is  to  say,  allow- 
ing it  to  be  decided  by  the  parish,  and  not  by 
the  union,  whether  a  man  should  receive  out-door 
or  in-door  relief? — I  do  not  think  out-door 
relief  could  well  be  given  in  the  provinces,  to 
aged  poor  people,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
it  is  now,  because  it  is  so  very  rarely  that  they 
are  for(!ed  into  the  workhouse  unless  there  is 
some  special  reason  which  renders  it  clearly  desir- 
able that  they  should  come  in,  and  which  they 
themselves  would  recognise. 

1052.  Then  you  would  limit  our  inquiry  for 
the  present  purpose  almost  entirely  to  the  large 
towns? — -The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the 
large  towns  in  the  Provinces,  1  think. 

1053.  Then  my  suggestion,  which  follows  on 
what  was  said  yesterday,  that  the  in-door  and 
the  out-door  charge  might  be  upon  different  areas, 
the  out-door  charge  being  upon  the  smaller  area, 
whether  of  the  union  or  of  the  parish,  may  be 
desirable  of  itself,  but  you  think  it  is  not  neces- 
sary because  the  difficulty  is  already  provided 
for?  — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  from  that 
point  of  view. 

1054.  Then  you  were  asked  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  doles.  I  think  what  you  had  in  view 
was  simply  the  endowed  charities,  not  what  are 
sometimes  called  doles,  that  is  to  say,  slight  gifts 
of  relief  which  are  purely  voluntary,  or  which 
come  from  clubs'?  — No,  I  had  mainly  in  view 
charitable  organisations  with  funds  at  their 
disposal. 

1055.  Then  as  regards  the  other  point,  the 
endowed  charities,  would  you  contemplate  any 
great  interference  with  them,  with  their  present 
administration.  As  you  know,  they  are,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  now  given  in  kind,  either  in 
food  or  in  clothing,  and  also  given  indiscrimi- 
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nately,  both  to  those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  hut  t 
receive  out  door  relief.    I  believe  that  to  give  ^i^onl 
them  to  those  who  receive  out-door  relief  is  not  J^^" 
strictly  in  accordance  with  law  .  would  you  make 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  that  respect  more 
stringent  so  as  to  confine  the  administration  of 
doles  entirely  to  those  who  were  not  in  receipts  of 
out-door  relief?  -  I  think  in  many  cases  it  would 
be  desirable  that  there  .>^hould  be  some  alteration 
with  resrard  to  the  administration. 

1056.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  extend  the 
area  over  which  payments  are  given  ;  supposing, 
I  mean,  that  doles  were  given  for  a  particular 
parish,  would  you  be  inclined  to  throw  them  into 
a  common  fund  for  the  union  or  county,  or  would 
you  still  confine  them  to  the  parish,  only  altering 
the  administration? — Personally  I  think  they 
should  be  confined  to  the  parish. 

1057.  For  which  they  were  originally  given  ? 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

1058.  Even  where  the  trustees  were  of  opinion 
that  the  doles  Avere  of  such  an  amount  that 
they  were  working  pure  and  simple  mischief  in  the 
parish  ;  do  you  still  think  they  ought  not  to  be 
applied  outside  the  parish  ? — In  those  instances  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  desirable  that  the  constitution 
of  the  endowments  should  be  reconsidered  with 
the  view  of  possibly  enlarging  the  area. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

1059.  Or   the   manner  of  distribution ;  the 
object  with  which  they  are  given?  

1060.  Do  you  think  that  the  failure  of  the  P"^"* 
Poor  Law  arises,  as  has  been  said  sometimes,  or  rity^ 
at  least  the  discontent  with  the  Poor  Law,  arises  tuti  ii 
from  its  attempting  two  things  which  are  not 
quite  compatible,  the  first  being  the  relief  of 
destitution  pure  and  simple,  quite  irrespective  of 
the  merits  of  the  person  relieved  ;  and  the  other 
being  the  attempt  to  do  what  should  be  done  by 
private  and  individual  charity  ? — I  think,  if 
private  and  individual  charity  would  work  with 
the  Poor  Law  authorities,  many  of  the  difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  would  disappear  at  once,  and  much  of  the 
discontent  connected  with  it. 

1061 .  Have  you  any  idea  why  it  is  that  private 
charity  does  not  work  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — No, 
1  cannot  say  at  all. 

1062.  There  is  no  lack  of  readiness  to  give, 
even  in  the  poorest  districts  is  there? — No,  but 
I  have  often  found  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
those  having  control  of  charitable  funds  to  work 
in  concert  %vith  board  of  guardians. 

1063.  And  do  you  think  there  is  any  slowness 
on  the  part  of  guardians,  any  dislike  on  the  part 
of  guardians,  to  interference  with  charitable  per- 
sons, with  their  operations  ? — Possibly. 

1064.  Ni>w  as  to  the  classification  of  wage  Ch^* 
earners.  Apparently  over  very  large  parts  of  t'f  ' 
the  country,  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  g^/rs. 
labourer,  at  all  events,  are  not  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  save  enough  to  provide  for  his 
own  old  age.  Have  you,  at  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  any  figures  relating  to  other 
occupations,  so  that  we  might   see   in  which 

of  the  occupations  the   rate   of  wages   is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  men  to  provide  for  old  age  ? 
X  am  not  aware  of  any  such  return. 
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Mr.  Stuart. 

1065.  I  have  only  one  question  which  bears 
upon  what  you  said.  I  think  you  said  that 
there  is  a  distinctly  considerable  number  of 
respectable  and  hardworking  peopie  who,  in  their 
old  age,  find  themselves  obliged  to  come  upon 
the  Poor  Law  ? — No  doubt  there  is. 

1066.  Do  these  number  among  them  skilled 
artisans  to  any  extent,  or  are  they  almost  wholly 
the  class  of  what  we  call  labourers? — Skilled 
artisans  of  a  thoroughly  deserving  character  I 
should  think  would  not  come  upon  the  Poor  Rates 
as  a  rule. 

1067.  Then  they  are  practically  labourers — 
unskilled  artisans? — Skilled  artisans  often  do 
come  upon  the  Poor  rate  in  their  old  age,  but  it 
has  been  probably  through  their  failure  to  save 
money  themselves,  which  they  would  have  been 
well  able  to  do  during  their  previous  life. 

1068.  But  the  cases  you  refer  to  of  persons 
who  could  not  really  have  saved  money  more 
than  they  did,  and  who  come  in  their  old  age, 
respectable  and  hard-working  people,  upon  the 
Poor  Law,  these  are  really  unskilled  artisans  ? — 
No  doubt. 

1069.  Do  you  suppose,  or  does  your  experience 
lead  you  to  say,  that  those  to  whom  you  refer 
have,  in  most  instances,  belonged  to  the  group  of 
casual  labourers  or  to  persons  in  pretty  perma- 
nent employment  ? — I  should  think  there  were 
many  of  them  who  had  been  in  permanent  em- 
ployment, as  well  as  those  who  had  been  only 
casual  labourers. 

1070.  Permanent  employment  on  insufficient 
wages  ? — On  wages  that  did  not  enable  them  to 
lay  by  for  themselves. 

1071.  Then  have  you  ever  made  inquiry  as  to 
the  size  of  the  families  of  those  persons  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking  ? — -My  information  on  the 
matter  is  in  regard  to  the  cases  that  came  before 
boards  of  guardians  when  I  have  been  attending 
at  their  meetings,  and  their  families  would  l)e 
referred  to  in  the  relieving  officer's  application 
and  report  book. 

1072.  Were  they  generally  people  with  large 
families  ? — Sometimes. 

1073.  No  point  has  presented  itself  to  you 
with  respect  to  that  —  No. 

1074.  Then  as  to  another  point  connected 
with  that.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  how  far 
the  offer,  or  the  opportunity  of  Poor  Law  relief, 
in  or  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  I  understand  it 
is  largely  out  of  the  workhouse  ;  how  far  that 
offer  has  rendered  their  immediate  relatives  less 
willing  to  subscribe  for  their  maintenance  ? — 
The  offer  of  out-door  relief  would  often  render 
their  relatives  less  willing  to  subscribe.  Their 
relatives  would  very  often  subscribe  where  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  done  so  rather  than 
allow  them  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 

1075.  Well,  does  that  fact  at  all  influence  your 
view  of  whether  the  aged  j^oor,  to  whom  our 
inquiry  refers,  should  be  relieved  out  of  the  work- 
house, or  in  it? — I  think  it  is  one  cf  the  excep- 
tions that  I  quoted,  and  the  guardians  would 
probably  offer  relief  in  the  workhouse  only,  where 
they  were  persuaded  that  there  were  relatives 
legally  or  morally  liable  to  maintain  their  pai'ents, 
and  well  able  to  do  so,  who  declined  to  help  them. 

1076.  Is  that  what  you  think  guardians  ought 
to  do,  or  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  dodo? — I 
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think  it  is  very  important  that  the  guardians 
should  always  take  that  into  consideration. 

1077.  But  do  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take 
that  point  into  consideration  ? — Certainly. 

1078.  In  all  districts  of  the  country  ? — I  should 
say  universally. 

1079.  Then  another  point  of  your  evidence  I 
just  wish  to  ask  a  question  about.  You  spoke, 
I  forget  whether  you  spoke  of  it  of  your  own 
initiative,  or  in  answer  to  a  question,  of  the 
possibility  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  various 
workhouses,  I  think  it  was  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Ritchie,  in  which  a  county  authority  might  have 
the  control  of  the  whole  of  the  workhouses,  and 
thex'eby  make  a  certain  division  of  the  poor  in 
the  different  workhouses  ? — Yes,  a  classification. 

1080.  Facilitating,  probably,  the  sub-division? 
— Yes. 

1081.  Well,  with  respect  to  that,  has  it  come 
before  you  at  all,  whether  the  poor  themselves, 
the  aged  poor,  object,  or  would  object,  to  removal 
to  a  distance,  or  not? — It  is,  I  think,  the  main 
objection  to  the  proposal,  that  the  aged  poor 
would  much  prefer  being  treated  in  a  workhouse 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  I  think  it 
gives  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  friends. 
The  workhouse  is  generally  in  the  market  town  ; 
their  friends  come  in  on  market-day,  and  generally 
come  and  see  them  in  the  workhouse,  and  bring 
them  some  small  luxury  or  other ;  and  also  they 
know  the  individual  guardians  from  their  parish, 
who  very  often  come  in  and  see  them  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  very  small  workhouses,  the 
administration  so  often  leaves  so  miich  to  be 
desired,  that  I  think  the  question  of  the  classifi- 
cation by  which  those  very  small  workhouses 
could  be  done  away  with  is  one  that  requires 
serious  consideration. 

1082.  Of  course  the  question  of  the  small  work- 
houses is  rather  a  question  of  amalgamation  than 
of  classification,  just  because  the  smallness  is  the 
point?— Yes  5  but  by  amalgamation  the  same 
difficulty  would  arise  that  the  poor  would  be 
removed  from  their  own  homes. 

1083.  In  a  minor  way,  it  would  be,  but  not 
for  the  whole  county.  Now,  taking  these  facts 
on  tlie  whole,  are  you  in  favour  of  the  woi'khouse 
system  being  treated  as  was  suggested  in 
the  question  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  or  are  you  in  favour 
of  the  classification  taking  place,  supposing  the 
workhouse  sufficiently  large,  in  each  workhouse  ? 
— On  the  whole  I  think  the  balance  of  advan  ■ 
tages  is  in  favour  of  a  classification  of  work- 
houses by  counties. 

1084.  And  possibly  something  like  the  Metro- 
politan Common  Poor  Fund,  with  which  you  are 
probably  acquainted,  applied? — Possibly. 

1085.  Then  with  respect  to  the  classification 
of  the  workhouses,  or  rather  with  respect  to  the 
more  respectable  aged  poor,  of  whom  you  speak, 
I  understand  your  view  is  that  there  are  many 
who  must  be  treated  in  the  workhouses ;  there  is 
no  other  way  ? — Yes. 

1086.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  con- 
sidered the  question  of  a  State  pension,  and 
whether  I  am  right  in  putting  a  question  at  this 
moment,  but  how  far  would  that  affect  injuriously, 
in  your  opinion,  those  old  people  who  are  at 
present  in  the  workhouse  if  they  were  not  ad- 
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mitted? — It  is  not  a  question  that  I  have 
specially  considered. 

1087.  But  you  mentioned  with  respect  to  the 
workhouse  some  ameliorations  that  were  desir- 
able ;  that  the  mere  horror  of  it,  that  I  think  was 
hinted  at  by  His  Royal  Highness  tiie  Prince  of 
Wales,  might  be  somewhat  mitigated  if  there 
were  some  alterations  made  in  connection  with 
personal  liberty,  and  one  or  two  other  matters 
that  you  suggested.  Have  you  considered  that 
question  in  the  light  of  its  making  the  workhouse 
attractive,  and  the  danger  that  might  arise  from 
that  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  danger,  and  it  is 
a  great  difficulty,  because  as  it  is  at  present  the 
life  of  the  old  people  in  the  workhouse,  so  far 
as  the  mere  food  and  clothing  are  concerned,  is 
distinctly  better  than  they  would  have  probably 
in  their  own  homes,  and  if  you  make  the  work- 
house too  attractive  there  might  be  a  danger  of 
an  increase  of  pauperism  in  that  direction  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  real  danger. 

1088.  So  that  that  is  a  risk  which  you  feel 
could  be  safely  run? — Yes,  I  do  personally. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

1089.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  cost  of 
Poor  Law  relief  for  the  indoor  aged  is? — 
About  4s. 

1090.  Therefore,  there  is  a  saving  to  the  rates 
where  out-door  relief  is  given  instt^ad  of  in-door 
relief? — There  is  often  in  individual  cases,  but 
so  many  more  persons  would  willingly  accept 
out-door  relief  than  in-door  relief,  that  there  is 
in  practice  a  higher  charge  on  the  rates. 

1091.  But  is  not  that  inconsistent  with  what 
you  have  said,  that  in  every  case  almost  out- 
door relief  is  already  offered  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
is  inconsistent ;  out-door  relief  is  freely  offered, 
and  therefore  there  is  a  higher  charge  on  the 
rates  than  if  in-door  relief  were  offered  instead. 

1092.  Therefore,  there  is  not  a  great  addi- 
tional number  of  people  who  would  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  out-door  relief? — No ;  as 
regards  the  aged  poor  only. 

1093.  I  am  speaking  entirely  of  the  aged  poor  ? 
—  That  would  be  so. 

1094.  Of  those  who  are  now  in  the  work- 
house, very  few,  I  understand  you  to  say,  could 
accept  out-door  relief  ? — There  is  some  strong 
reason  against  it  in  almost  every  case-  There 
are  many  cases  of  single  old  men  who  have 
nobody  to  look  after  them. 

1095.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to 
this  universal  offer  of  out-door  relief  in  old  age. 
There  is  the  case  of  Bradfield,  for  instance,  is 
there  not? — Yes. 

1096.  I  take  it,  because  the  details  have  been 
published.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  refusal  of 
out-door  relief  to  the  old  people  in  a  case  like 
Bradfield  ? — I  believe  that  they  are  relieved  from 
charitable  sources,  instead  of  the  Poor  Law. 
That  pi-actically  is  the  effect. 

1097.  The  duty  thrown  upon  the  Poor  Law 
is  therefore  dischai'ged  by  chai'itable  organisa- 
tion ? — To  a  very  large  extent  that  is  so,  I  believe. 

1098.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
result  of  the  universal  adoption  of  such  a  prac- 
tice as  that  which  prevails  at  Bradfield,  refusing 
in  almost  all  cases  of  old  age  anything  but  in- 
door relief? — I  think  until  or  unless  you  can 
ensure  charitable  organisations  working  in  concert 
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with  the  Poor  Law  it  must  be  attended  with 
hardship  to  the  poor. 

1099.  Have  new  charities  been  created  in 
Bradfield  in  order  to  meet  this  exigency,  or  did 
they  exist  before  ?— I  have  no  information  on 
that  point ;  but  the  Chairman  of  the  Bradfield 
Union,  hi  conversation  with  me  recently,  told  me 
that  there  had  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  charity  to  old  people  in  the  union. 

1100.  Where  out-door  relief  is  given,  have 
the  old  people  to  fetch  it  themselves  weekly? — 
In  many  cases  they  have,  and,  if  they  are  able, 
they  would,  as  a  rule,  be  expected  to ;  but  if 
they  are  not  able,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  relieving 
officer  to  pay  it  at  their  own  homes.  They 
sometimes  employ  messengers  to  fetcli  it  for 
them,  but  the  system  is  not  a  desirable  one, 
except  under  great  safeguard. 

1101.  Where  out-door  relief  is  given,  is  it 
generally  in  money  or  in  kind? — The  practice 
differs  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  north  it  is  almost  entirely  in 
money  :  in  other  parts  of  the  country  it  is  partly 
in  money  and  partly  in  kind. 

1102.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  rule,  where 
the  relief  is  given  in  money,  it  is  properly  spent ; 
do  the  guardians  see  that  it  is  properly  spent  ? — 
No,  but  I  think  if  they  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  would  be  improperly  spent  it  would 
influence  them  in  offering  in-door  instead  of  out- 
door relief. 

1 103.  Well,  now,  supposing  the  practice,  which 
you  say  is  almost  universal,  were  made  com- 
pulsory by  law,  and  that,  in  ever}^  case  of  an  old 
man  of  good  character,  the  guardians  were  com- 
pelled to  give  him  out-door  relief,  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  that  would  not  make  any  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  claiming  the 
relief  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

1104.  Well,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  then 
to  make  the  law  accord  with  the  universal 
practice  ;  would  it  not  remove  a  good  deal  of 
misapprehension  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
the  discretionary  ]:)ower  taken  from  the  guardians 
in  the  matter. 

1104*.  Because  at  present  there  is  a  belief 
which,  according  to  you,  is  an  erroneous  belief 
in  many  quarters,  that  the  guardians  are  ex- 
tremely harsh,  and  that  they  refuse  out-door 
relief  to  old  people.  That  impression  would,  of 
course,  be  removed  if  the  law  were  made  to  be 
in  accordance  with  what  according  to  vou  is  the 
universal  practice? — But  you  would  have  then 
to  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.  It  would  be  almost  impossible,  I 
should  think,  to  frame  a  law  which  would  meet 
all  cases.  Kor  instance,  as  to  the  ability  of 
relatives  to  help  the  person ;  if  they  decline  to  do 
so,  and  the  guardians  knew  they  could  and  ought 
to,  but  would  not,  they  would  probably  only 
offer  relief  in  the  workhouse. 

1105.  And  would  you  make  that  an  exception 
where  relatives  are  legally  liable,  and  have  the 
ability  to  assist? — Yes. 

1106.  But  would  not  the  ability  vary  very 
much  in  different  places  ui  different  parts  of  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

1106.*  You  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
any  general  order  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult. 
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1107.  As  regards  insurances,  to  which  your 
attention  has  been  called,  as  a  rule  they  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  pensions,  are  they  ;  they  are 
claims  for  sick  relief? — Yes. 

1 108.  As  a  rule,  a  person  may  have  a  claim 
upon  his  society  for  sick  relief,  or  for  incapacity 
for  work,  but  in  very  few  cases  do  working 
people  make  insurances  for  old  age? — No,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  entirely  for  sick  benefit. 

1109.  Now.  where  ihey  are  in  receipt  of  this 
sick  pay,  the  guardians  take  it  into  account  by 
way  of  limitation  of  the  relief  they  should  give? 
— To  a  certain  extent  they  do. 

1110.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  old  man 
would  be  entitled,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  guardians,  to  3s.  Qd.  a  week  out-door  relief 
if  he  had  no  other  resources,  and  supposing  he 
was  receiving  from  his  society  2.?.  a  week,  the 
probability  is  that  in  that  case  the  guardians 
would  allow  him  2*.  Qd.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

1111.  So  that  his  position  would  be  Is.  a 
week  better  than  if  he  had  not  made  any  kind  of 
provision? — Quite  so. 

1112.  Well,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
effect  of  saying  that  they  should  not  take  it  into 
account  at  all,  but  that  they  should  make  what- 
ever allowance  they  would  have  made  if  the  man 
had  been  destitute,  in  addition  to  his  sick  relief? 
— I  do  not  think  ihat  such  an  alteration  in  the 
law  would  be  desirable. 

1113.  Why  not?— I  think  it  would  alter  the 
whole  theory  upon  which  the  Poor  Law  is 
based,  that  destitution  and  destitution  alone 
should  be  the  reason  for  relief. 

1114.  But  in  this  ca.se  the  man  would  be 
destitute,  would  he  not.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  his  2s.  a  week  sick  pay  provided  for  his 
subsistence? — No,  he  would  require  some  relief, 
no  doubt. 

1115.  At  the  present  time  the  guardians 
might,  if  they  choose,  give  to  a  man  who  was 
absolutely  destitute  anything  up  to  10s.  a  week? 

1116.  Well,  how  would  the  principle  or  even 
the  practice  of  the  Poor  Law  be  altered  if 
they  took  as  of  no  account  the  2s.  a  week  that 
he  was  getting  from  the  friendly  society,  so  that 
his  income  would  be  made  up  to  5s.  Qd.  a  week  ? 
— In  theoi'y  the  guardians  are  only  justified  in 
giving  relief  according  to  the  necessities  of  each 
case,  and  if  they  give  him  10s.,  it  would  be  be- 
cause they  were  satisfied,  or  it  would  be  sup- 
posed they  were  satisfied,  that  he  required  that 
amoimt,  and  he  would  not  be  supposed  to 
require  really  as  large  an  amount  if  he  had 
already  2  s. 

1117.  But  there  is  no  legal  obligation  which 
would  fix  the  sum  which  should  should  be  given 
by  the  guardians  in  any  case?  — The  amount  to 
be  given  is  absolutely  in  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians. 

1118.  Does  not  the  present  practice  of  the 
guardians  act  as  a  discouragement  to  thrift? — I 
do  not  think  it  does. 

1119.  Why  should  a  man  make  a  provision 
for  his  old  age  if  he  knows  the  guardians  will 
take  it  into  account  in  giving  him  relief? — Well, 
he  is  distinctly  better,  according  to  the  present 
practice,  by  half,  at  any  rate,  of  the  pension  he 
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1120.  But  is  it  not  likely  that  he  would  feel 
that  he  was  suffering  an  injustice  ;  that  having 
made  a  provision  for  2s.  he  is  practically  cut 
down  to  Is.  by  the  action  of  the  'Poor  Law? — I 
do  not  think  he  should.  That  would  be  upon 
the  theory  that  he  had  a  right  to  Poor  Law  re- 
lief in  his  old  age. 

1121.  He  has  a  right  to  it  if  he  is  destitute? — 
If  he  is  destitute. 

1122.  Well,  the  slight  provision  which  he  has 
made  does  not  affect  the  question  of  destitution, 
does  it  ? — I  think  it  would  to  the  extent  of  the 
provision  made.  And  ought  it  not  to  be  a  satis- 
faction to  himself  that  he  has  been  able  to  do 
something  to  help  himself? 

1123.  Do  you  think  that  he  would  consider 
that  he  was  only  partly  degraded  if  his  own 
funds  provided  a  quarter  or  a  fifth  of  the 
amount  ? — I  think  he  would  feel  himself  in 
rather  a  higher  position  than  his  neighbour  who 
had  done  nothing. 

]  124.  Then  you  were  asked  as  regards  co- 
operation with  charity,  and  you  said  you  could 
not  see  why  that  co-operation  did  not  take  place. 
May  it  not  be  because  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
charitable  persons  that  anything  they  do  would 
only  be  in  relief  of  the  rates  ? — I  think  it  is 
largely  on  that  account. 

1125.  If,  for  instance,  the  guardians  in  the 
case  I  have  already  named  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  give  an  old  man  3s.  Qd,  a  week, 
and  they  found  that  some  private  individual  was 
willing  to  give  him  3s.  Qd.  a  week  extra,  they  would 
probably  reduce  the  sum  that  they  would  give  ? 
— They  would  take  it  into  account,  I  think  ;  but 
then  it  is  desirable  that  charity  should  work  in 
concert  with  Poor  Law  administration,  so  that 
the  deserving  poor  should  not  have  to  apply  to 
the  guardians  at  all.  I  think  that  the  present 
system  by  which  the  relief  given  by  tlie  guardians 
is  supplemented  from  charitable  sources  is  a  most 
undesirable  one. 

1120.  But  how  do  you  think  the  difficulty, 
which  you  admit,  could  be  removed;  that  is,  that 
charitable  people  do  not  care  to  give  their  money 
in  relief  of  the  rates,  and  if  their  charitable  con- 
tribution is  in  any  way  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  guardians  it  will  go  in  relief  of  the  rates  ? 
— I  think  that  if  they  felt  satisfied  that  charity 
would  be  concentrated,  or  that  the  deserving 
poor  would  be  saved  from  having  to  go  to  the 
guardians  at  all,  they  would  l)e  much  more  will- 
ing to  contribute  to  charitable  funds  than  they 
are  at  present,  when  a  man  is  still  a  pauper 
although  he  is  receiving  charitable  as  well  as 
Poor  Law  relief. 

1127.  I  suppose  your  objection  to  fettering 
the  present  discretion  of  the  guardians  in  deal- 
ing with  an  insurance  for  provision  for  old  age 
would  apply  equally  to  any  proposal  to  fetter  them 
in  dealing  with  charitable  augmentation? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1128.  I  suppose  you  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that,  for  some  reason  or  another,  people  feel 
themselves  much  less  degraded  by  accepting 
money  from  a  charity  than  they  do  by  accepting 
help  from  the  public  funds?— Yes,  I  think  so. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
a  person  being  relieved  from  a  fund  raised  from 
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voluntary  sources  and  a  fund  that  is  raised  by 
compulsory  contribution. 

1129.  Fet  they  may  be  said  to  have  some 
claim  upon  the  Poor  Law  relief,  whereas  they 
can  have  none  upon  the  charitable  funds  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I  think  that  a  man  should  feel  that  there  is 
some  degradation  in  living  upon  funds  that  have 
been  raised,  to  a  certain  extent  at  any  rate,  by 
compulsion  from  his  neighbours,  who  are  very 
little  better  off  than  himself. 

Lord  Play  fair. 

1130.  I  think  you  said  that  in  recent  years 
considerable  amelioration  has  been  given  to  the 
inmates  of  workhouses  by  relaxing  the  discipline, 
such  as  allowing  more  liberty  to  go  out,  and 
liberty  to  go  to  their  own  places  of  worship,  and 
increased  comforts  when  they  were  sick  ? — Yes ; 
the  administration  has  been  greatly  improved  in 
many  ways. 

1 131.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that,  in  spite  of  these 
increased  ameliorations,  the  proportion  of  pooi 
in  the  workhouses  in  this  country  has  consider- 
ably diminished  ? — That  is  so. 

1132.  Of  course  that  may  be  partly  from  the 
improved  condition  of  the  population  by  increased 
wages,  but  at  all  events  is  it  not  the  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  increased  ameliorations,  there  is 
no  pressure  upon  the  workhouse  as  a  place  of 
comfort  greater  than  their  homes  outside  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1133.  You  stated  that  care  was  taken  not  to 
make  the  dresses  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses 
at  all  of  the  character  of  uniforms,  but  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  you  can  recognise  a  pauper  by  his 
dress  whenever  you  see  him  in  the  street? — In 
some  places  you  can,  but  it  is  very  often,  I  think, 
because  he  is  rather  better  dressed  than  many  of 
the  other  ordinary  men  of  his  class. 

1134.  And  that  there  is  probably  one  costu- 
mier in  the  establishment,  and  that  they  are  all 
in  one  fashion  ? — Yes  ;  and  that  he  will  have  a 
suit  all  of  the  same  cloth,  whereas  ordinarily,  I 
think,  working  men  do  not  wear  suits  all  of  the 
same  material. 

1135.  As  a  question  of  reward  for  the  well- 
behaved  old  inmates  of  woi'khouses,  could  not 
the  second  dress  which  you  spoke  of  be  made  less 
like  a  workhouse  dress,  so  that  when  they  went 
out  with  their  better  dress  they  looked  less  like 
workhouse  paupers  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
well  improve  upon  a  good  suit  of  blue  pilot  cloth 
or  grey  tweed.  They  might  arrange  that  the 
coat  and  waistcoat  should  be  cut  from  one  piece 
of  cloth  and  the  trousers  from  another,  but  I 
think  that,  as  a  rule,  you  only  distinguish  in 
many  provincial  towns  and  unions  the  workhouse 
inmates  by  that  (act. 

1136.  By  the  uniformity  of  the  material? — 
Yes ;  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  cut  of  the 
dress  in  any  way,  or  the  coat. 

1137.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the 
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Lord  Playfair — continued, 
grievances  of  the  poor,  that  they  are  always 
known  to  be  workhouse  paupers  when  they  go 
out  ? — I  think  that  the  boards  of  guardians  are 
doing  their  best  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
that  grievance. 

1138.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  weU-conducted  poor  who  are  not  all 
forced  into  the  workhouse  by  destitution  in  old 
age,  but  you  had  also  stated  in  a  previous  part  of 
your  evidence  that,  where  the  relatives  were  at  all 
able  to  support  them,  if  they  were  weU  conducted, 
they  were  generally  kept  out  of  the  workhouse  ? 
I  think  I  stated  that  there  was  not  a  large  number 
of  well-conducted  paupers  who  are  forced  into 
the  workhouse,  unless  for  special  reasons,  sick- 
ness or  their  own  infirmity,  or  some  other  special 
reason. 

1139.  You  mean  that  in  such  cases,  although 
they  are  above  60  years  of  age,  they  have  out- 
door relief  ?  —  As  a  rule  in  the  provinces, 
certainly. 

1140.  And   that  where  they 
ducted,  if  they   even  become 
relatives   rather   try   to  keep 
paupers  than  allow  them  to  go 
house  ? — I  think  the  relatives  make  a  great  effort 
to  prevent  them  going  into  the  workhouse. 

Chairman. 

1141.  We  have  had  circulated  among  us  a 
paper  to  which,  I  think,  some  reference  was 
made  yesterday;  in  the  Sheffield  Union;  a 
scheme  for  the  classification  of  recipients  of  relief, 
which  was  adopted  on  the  29th  November  1892  ; 
has  it  been  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
— I  stated  yesterday,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 
that  it  had  been  sent,  but  1  find  that,  although  a 
copy  of  the  scheme  has  been  sent,  it  has  not  been 
formally  brought  before  the  Local  Government 
Board  at  present. 

1142.  So  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  not  made  their  reply  ? — No,  that  is  so,  my 
Lord. 

1143.  You  have  made  a  good  number  of  free 
criticisms  upon  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  qj 
boards  of  guardians  ;  perhaps  you  would  like  to  ap 
state  your  opinion  generally  as  to  the  manner  in  ^'^ 
which  the  boards  of  guardians  conduct  their  g,, 
afiPairs  ? — I  am  extremely  glad,  my  Lord,  that  you 
have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
very  strong  appreciation  of  the  great  care,  and 
of   the   time   and   trouble,   which   boards  of 
guardians  generally  give  to  the  very  responsible 
duties  that  are  put  upon  them.    I  think  that 
they  give  the  most  careful  consideration  to  all 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and 
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1144.  Is  there  any  other  statement  that  you 
would  like  to  make  ? — Nothing,  thank  you. 
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Mr.  Robert  Hedley,  called  in ;  and  Examined 


Chairman. 

1145.  You  are  the  inspector  for  the  metro- 
polis ? —  I  am  one  of  the  inspectors  in  the 
metropolis,  my  Lord. 

1146.  Does  your  district  extend  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  or  do  you  divide  the  whole 
between  you  ? — I'he  whole  of  it,  my  Lord. 

1147.  Will  you  first  he  good  enough  to 
give  us  the  statistics  as  to  the  pauperism  of  the 
metropolis? — Roughly,  the  pauperism  of  the 
metropolis  may  be  put  at  100,000.  At  the 
present  moment  it  is  about  3,000  beyond  that 
number ;  at  midsummer  it  will  have  fallen  to 
about  85,000,  in  all  probability. 

1148.  And  of  those,  how  many  are  receiving 
in-door  relief,  and  how  many  out-door? — Of  the 
100,000,  between  60,000  and  65,000  are  in-door 
paupers,  that  is,  are  wholly  provided  with  the 
requirements  of  life,  and  about  between  30,000 
and  35,000  are  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief. 

1149.  Do  the  conditions  of  out-door  relief  in 
London  differ  from  those  outside  London  ? — 
The  regulations  under  which  the  poor  are  dealt 
with  are  the  same  in  London  as  they  are  in  the 
country. 

1150.  But  are  the  proportions  of  those  relieved 
in-door  and  out-door  the  same  ? — No  ;  the  great 
diflference  in  that  respect  is,  that  the  number  of 
poor  in  the  workhouses  of  London  far  exceeds 
the  number  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  whereas 
the  reverse  is  the  general  rule  in  the  country. 

1151.  How  are  the  inmates  of  the  metro- 
politan Poor  Law  institutions  classified  ? — They 
are  classified  not  so  much  in  workhouses  as  by 
workhouses.  The  whole  of  the  sick  poor  are  in 
the  metropolitan  Poor  Law  infirmaries ;  the 
children  are  all  in  schools  ;  the  imbeciles  are  all 
in  the  asylums,  which  are  managed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board ;  the  fever  and  infectious 
cases  go  to  the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board ;  the  workhouses  proper  are 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  old  and  infirm  poor, 
those  who  are  not  actually  sick,  and  by  the  so- 
called  able-bodied  ;  of  the  real  able-bodied  there 
are  really  very  few. 

1152.  You  say  "  so-called  able-bodied  have 
you  any  remark  to  make  about  these  able-bodied 
men,  who,  evidently,  you  do  not  think  properly 
defined  by  that  word? — The  able-bodied  who  are 
really  able-bodied  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to 
do  a  day's  hard  work,  such  as  a  recruiting  Ser- 
jeant would  look  after,  or  such  as  a  railway 
contractor  would  look  to  to  remove  so  many 
cubic  yards  of  earth  per  diem,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  metropolitan  workhouses.  The  so-called 
able-bodied  are  men  whom  1  should  call  rather 
poor  creatxires.  They  have  nothing  absolutely 
the  matter  with  them,  and  they  are  the  refuse  of 
the  labour  market,  who,  in  times  of  great  pro- 
sperity, perhaps,  would  get  employment,  and 
otherwise  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  so. 

1153.  And  the  old  term  of  "able-bodied" 
has  been  continued  to  them  although  they  have 
ceased  really  to  deserve  it  ? — The  term  "  able- 
bodied  "  is  appHed  to  a  great  many  under  the 
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Chairman — contiuueJ. 

1154.  Now,  to  go  back  to  that  division  of 
these  various  forms  of  workhouses ;  what  have 
you  to  say  about  the  infirmaries  in  the  metro- 
polis ? — The  infirmaries  of  the  metropolis  are 
equal,  I  think,  in  their  treatment  of  the  poor  to 
anything  that  the  poor  will  get  in  what  are 
called  the  large  hospitals  of  the  metropolis.  I 
believe  that  the  treatment  in  Marylebone  In- 
firmary is  quite  as  good  as  the  treatment  in  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital.  They  are  all  built  on  the 
best  principles  of  ventilation,  and  they  are  all 
provided  with  medical  officers. 

1 155.  I  suppose  a  large  number  of  the  cases 
are  chronic  cases  ?  —  A  very  large  number  of  the 
sick  poor  in  metropolitan  infirmaries  are  very 
chronic  cases. 

1156.  Who  are  supplied  with  all  the  means  of 
alleviating  their  sufferings,  although  all  chance 
of  restoring  them  to  health  is  gone  ?  — Yes,  quite 
so,  my  Lord. 

1157.  Now  about  the  schools? — The  whole  of 
the  school  children  of  the  metropolis  are  pro- 
vided for  in  schools  in  the  country,  with  one  ex- 
ception ,  the  schools  of  the  Mile  End  Union. 
The  schools  there  are,  although  a  separate  es- 
tablishment, on  the  same  premises  as  the  work- 
house. 

1158.  Are  the  conditions  of  health  there  as 
good  as  if  the  school  were  in  the  country  ? — I  am 
bound  to  say  that  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  have  been 
worse,  but  it  has  always  been  wished  to  remove 
them,  and  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  at  the 
present  time  for  removing  those  schools,  and 
I  hope  that  two  years  hence  they  will  be  removed, 
as  all  the  other  schools  have  been. 

1159.  How  would  you  classify  the  inmates  of 
the  workhouses? —  The  inmates  of  the  work- 
houses are  classed,  first  of  all,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  divides  them  into  old  and  infirm,  able- 
bodied,  and  children  of  the  separate  sexes. 

1160.  Is  there  any  classification  as  between 
old  men  above  60  and  men  under  60  ? — I  have  a 
great  opinion  myself  that  it  is  undesirable  to 
draw  a  nard-and-fast  rule  of  60,  because  I  know 
many  a  man  of  60,  or  61,  or  62,  who  is  much 
more  able-bodied  than  another  man  of  55. 

1161.  But  is  there  such  a  classification  in 
force  ? — There  is  very  much  ;  yes,  60  is  very 
commonly  used  as  a  line  ol'  demarcation  between 
those  who  are  treated  as  old  and  infirm,  and 
those  who  are  treated  as  able-bodied. 

1162.  If  they  take  the  demarcation  of  age,  I 
suppose  it  necessarily  follows  that  some  above  60 
are  stronger  than  many  below  60,  while  many 
below  60  are  weaker  than  some  above  60  ? — 
Yes,  most  certainly,  my  Lord. 

1163.  Would  you  carry  the  subdivision  of 
classes  any  further  ? —  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  I  would  ;  I  am  awai'e  the  guardians  have  full 
power  to  subdivide  the  inmates  asfaras  they  choose. 

1164.  But  you  yourself  are  not  prepared  to 
recommend  the  classification  being  carried 
further  ? — I  should,  in  some  cases. 

1165.  In  what  cases? — I  may  instance  the 
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Chairman — continued 

first  case  that  occurs  to  me.  It  is  the  case  of 
married  women  who  come  into  a  workhouse  ;  I 
should  like  to  see  them  separated  from  the 
women  who  come  in  with  illegitimate  children. 

1166.  And  are  they  never  separated  ?  — They 
are ;  1  have  known  them,  but  in  the  metropolis 
classification  to  that  amount  is  not  usual,  for 
reasons  which  I  could  state. 

1167.  I  suppose  difficulties  arise  from  the  very 
great  expensiveness  of  land  in  London  ? — They 
arise  to  a  great  extent  from  the  very  small  area  of 
ground  upon  which  many  of  the  workhouses  stand. 

1168.  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  where  in 
your  opinion  the  space  occupied  by  a  workhouse 
is  insufficient  for  its  purpose? — Well,  I  iiiay 
mstance  the  St.  Giles's  Workhouse  which  has 
been  rebuilt  in  my  time,  and  which  stands  on 
just  about  an  acre  of  land,  and  which  accommo- 
dates nearly  1000  inmates ;  including  officers, 
quite  1000. 

1169.  What  in  your  opinion  should  be  the 
area  which  such  a  large  workhouse  should 
occupy?  — Five  or  six  acres,  the  more  area  the 
better,  because  it  affiords  such  a  very  useful 
means  of  employing  the  inmates. 

1170.  Do  you  think  they  suffer  from  the 
limited  area  occupied  by  the  workhouse  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  they  suffer  in  health,  but  I  think 
that  the  means  of  employment  sometimes  is 
restricted  on  that  account. 

1171.  Of  course,  the  larger  the  sub-division  of 
classes  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  establishment 
expenses? — Every  sub-division  of  class  requires 
separate  rooms  and  separate  buildings,  and  will 
require  also  a  larger  staff  of  officers  to  supervise 
them. 

1172.  And  now  I  uill  ask  you  what  others 
have  already  explained,  and  thereibre  you  need 
not  dwell  upon  it  much;  you  have  heard,  or  read, 
the  evidence  of  Sir  Hugh  Owen  and  Mr. 
Knollys  about  the  married  couples.  Do  you 
agree  with  what  they  have  said  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  was  hei'e,  my  Lord. 

1173.  VVell,  it  is  said,  generally  speaking,  that 
the  provision  for  married  couples  is  ami^le,  but 
that  they  do  not  seem,  or  a  large  proportion  of 
them  do  not  seem  to  profit  by  it .'—  I  cannot  say 
that  is  my  experience. 

1174.  Would  you  state  your  experience,  then? 
— In  most  London  workhouses  there  is  very  good 
accommodation  for  married  couples.  In  some  of 
them  I  think  it  is  too  superior.  It  is  such  a  room 
as  they  would  not  have  for  5s.  or  6s.  a  week,  but 
I  have  generally  found  that  they  have  been 
occupied,  if  not  fully,  to  a  very  large  extent,  and 
certainly,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  great 
majority  of  married  couples  who  are  admitted  to 
the  metropolitan  workhouses  are  ready  and  willing 
to  live  together. 

J^ord  IJngen. 

1175.  And  prefer  it? — And  prefer  it;  yes, 
there  is  no  compulsion. 

Chairman. 

1176.  There  is  no  compulsion? — No,  they 
would  not  be  compelled. 

1177.  I  think  IVlr.  Knollys  said  that,  roughly 
speaking,  he  thought  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
married  couples  declined  to  live  together  ;  but 
that  is  outside  London  ? — That  is  not  my  expe- 
rience ;  I  am  speaking  for  London. 


Chairmaii — continued. 

1178.  We  have  had  a  full  accoimt  of  the 
dietaries  ;  Avould  you  wish  to  make  any  observa- 
tion about  the  dietaries  :  Ave  have  had  rather  a 
full  discussion  of  them  ? — The  dietaries,  of  course, 
are  not  regulated  by  me  ;  they  are  all  approved 
by  the  medical  officers  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  My  general  opinion  of  them  is,  that  as 
far  as  quality  and  quantity  go,  they  are  excellent; 
certainly  a  vastly  better  dietary  than  the  able- 
bodied  self-supporting  independent  labourer 
received  in  the  country  when  1  was  a  resident  in 
the  county  of  Somersetshire  some  30  years  ago. 
There  are  changes  in  the  dietary  which  I  should 
like  to  see  myself. 

1179.  I  suppose  you  will  agree  in  considering 
the  workhouse  lite  somewhat  monotonous  ? — 
Certainly. 

1180.  Is  that  due  in  part  to  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient employment  on  the  part  of  the  men  ? — 
A  great  improvement  which  I  should  like  to  see 
in  the  Metropolitan  workhouses  is  additional 
facilities  for  work.  There  is  great  difficulty 
now.  The  stone-breaking  of  course  is  impossible 
in  some  workhouses,  and  is  not  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  most  of  the  inmates,  or  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  very  few  of  them ;  oakum-picking 
savours  more  or  less  of  prison,  and  for  my  part 
I  should  like  to  see  them  employed  as  much  as 
possible  in  wood-choj)i3ing,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

1181.  Are  thei-e  any  other  employments  which 
you  would  think  appropriate  to  the  conditions  of 
those  inside  workhouses  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
men  now  ? — Of  course,  a  great  many  of  theni  are 
employed  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  house,  such 
as  window  cleaning,  coal  carrying,  turning  the 
machinery  in  the  laundry,  and  in  that  way  a  good 
many  of  the  most  respectable  and  better  class 
are  employed. 

1182.  Do  those  who  have  exercised  such  trades 
as  tailors  and  shoemakers  contmue  to  exercise 
those  trades  ? — They  do  ;  yes. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

1183.  Is  it  only  of  the  aged  or  of  all  that  you 
are  speaking  no^v  ?  

Chairman. 

1184.  I  suppose  what  you  have  said  is  as  true 
of  the  aged  as  of  the  others?— Yes. 

1185.  At  what  ages  do  they  cease  to  break 
stones  ? — It  is  not  a  question  of  age  at  aJl ;  it  is 
a  question  of  being  certified  by  the  medical 
officer  as  to  stone-breaking  being  suitable  for 
their  case. 

1186.  And  are  there  men  above  60  employed 
in  stone-breaking, if  they  are  otherwise  robust? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  are  ;  in  fact,  I  am  sure 
they  are  not. 

1 187.  At  what  age  do  you  think  they  generally 
cease  to  be  stone- breakers  ? — Well,  as  I  said 
before,  in  some  workhouses  there  is  no  stone- 
breaking  at  all,  and  it  is  not  done  to  any  large 
extent  in  any  important  workhouse,  except  the 
workhouse  at  Mary-place,  which  is  exclusively 
an  able-bodied  male  workhouse. 

1 1 88.  Then  that  would  exclude  tlie  aged  ? — 
Nobody  over  60  would  be  sent  there. 

1189.  As  to  oakum-picking,  up  to  what  age 
are  they  continued  at  that  work? —  Oakum- 
picking  is  given  largely  in  the  workhouses, 
not   as  a  task  of  work,  but  as  a  means  of 
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occupation.  The  old  men  go  into  the  workroom, 
and  they  sit  there  and  they  pick  as  much  oakum 
as  they  choose,  or  as  little  as  they  choose,  simply 
as  better  than  sitting  with  their  hands  before 
them  doing  nothing. 

1190.  Lio  many  above  60  employ  or  amuse 
themselves  at  oakuin-picking  ? — A  great  many 
do  that  sort  of  oakum-picking,  but  that  is  not 
done  as  a  task  :  there  is  no  particular  task. 

1191.  About  wood-chopping?  —  Wood-chop- 
ping is  done  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
metropolitan  workhouses,  and  in  my  opinion  is 
a  most  admirable  means  of  employment. 

1192.  But  are  there  many  men  above  60 
employed  in  it  ? — A  great  many  men  above  60 
are  employed  in  it ;  it  is  chiefly  for  the  old  people. 

1193.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  other 
employments  might  be  added  to  those  which  are 
now  in  use  ? — I  certainly  think  it  is  very  desir- 
able if  other  employments  could  be  found.  1  am 
imable  myself  to  suggest  any  employments  which 
will  not  more  or  less  interfere  wath  outside  trade, 
and  that  is,  I  believe,  one  reason  why  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  1 888  issued  a  circular  rather 
objecting  to  too  much  wood -chopping  in  work- 
houses. 

1194.  I  suppose  there  is  no  industry  whatever 
that  could  be  pursued  at  a  workhouse  that  would 
not  to  some  extent  interfere  with  competitors 
outside  ? — I  think  so,  my  Lord ;  I  quite  think 
so.  Every  stroke  of  work  that  is  done  in  a 
workhouse  must  interfere  ;  if  the  floor  is  scrubbed 
by  a  woman  instead  of  by  a  charwoman  from 
outside,  it  must  more  or  less  interfere. 

1195.  About  the  leave  of  absence.  What 
is  the  practice  with  respect  to  the  old? — The 
leave  of  absence  is  entirely  a  matter  in  the 
discretion  of  the  guardians.  It  varies  in  different 
unions.  In  some  unions  in  London  they  give 
them  one  day  a  month,  from  breakfast-time  till 
bed-time  ;  in  others  they  will  give  them  one  day 
a  fortnight.  At  a  union  I  was  at  the  day  before 
yesterday  they  give  them  one  dav  a  fortnight, 
and  they  allow  them  out  every  Sunday.  I  am 
talking  simply  of  the  old  people.  They  allow 
them  out  every  Sunday  morning  from  nine  till 
one,  but  one  day  a  fortnight  I  think  might  be 
taken  as  the  general  amount  of  leave  of  absence  ; 
but,  of  course,  on  any  emergency,  such  as  a  sick 
friend,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  leave  would  be  given. 

1196.  Are  these  indulgences  given  fairly  and 
equitably  among  them  all,  or  is  there  any 
favouritism  or  any  injustice,  in  your  opinion, 
practised  ? — I  think,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  are 
given  perfectly  fairly  and  equitably. 

1197.  Have  you  ever  had  complaints  made  to 
you  of  unjust  depi'ivation  of  that  privilege? — I 
have  had  a  vast  number  of  complaints  made  to 
me  of  various  kinds. 

1198.  But  any  of  this  kind? — Of  refusal  to 
give  leave  ;  I  have,  my  Lord,  yes.  Well,  I  have 
generally  inquired  into  them,  and  I  have  found 
either  that  there  was  some  good  reason  for  the 
refusal  — that  the  pauper  had  come  in  drunk  on 
his  previous  day  of  beinvi  absent,  and  that  there- 
fore his  leave  had  been  stopped  for  two  or  three 
months — say  two  months,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

1199.  But  you  do  not  think  that  this  power 
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has  been  imfairly  or  capriciously  exercised  '. — 
No,  I  do  not;  I  certainly  do  not. 

1200.  Are  there  any  other  objections  to  work- 
house discipline  whicli  you  have  heard  made  by 
the  old' — i  believe  one  of  the  great  objections 
to  workhouse  discipline  is,  first  of  all,  the  clean- 
liness. The  bath  is  often  ^ery  much  objected  to ; 
I  have  often  heard  that  objected  to. 

1201.  How  often  are  they  obliged  to  bathe  ?- — 
An  inmate  is  always  bathed  on  first  admission, 
and  afterwards  as  a  rule,  he  is  generally  bathed 
about  once  a  fortnight  ;  sometimes  not  oftener 
than  once  a  month,  and  that  of  course  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  the  people  reasonably  clean. 

1202.  And  even  that  moderate  amount  of 
ablution  is  felt  as  a  hardship,  sometimes? — It  is 
not  liked  by  a  great  many  ;  I  do  not  say  it  is 
felt  as  a  hardship. 

1203.  Well,  now,  how  far  is  the  tedium  of 
life  relieved  by  the  supply  of  books  and  papers? 
— I  think  that  the  Metropolitan  workhouses  are 
very  well  supplied  with  books  and  papers. 

1204.  Do  they  appear  to  enjoy  them?  —  A 
great  many  do,  yes  ;  of  course  there  are  others 
who  cannot  read. 

1205.  I  suppose  the  main  objection  is  the  loss 
of  liberty ;  the  loss  of  power  to  do  what  they 
would  like  to  do? — I  think  that  the  loss  of 
liberty  is  one  of  the  great  objections  that  people 
have  to  workhouse  life. 

1206.  Have  you  ever  received  complaints  of 
rough  or  harsh  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  master 
or  matron  or  officers  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
never  received  such  a  complaint ;  I  may  have,  but 
I  cannot  recall  that  they  were  ever  justified.  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  harshness, 
in  fact  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  the  case ; 
I  am  sure  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  workhouse 
inmates  in  the  Metropolis  are  very  kindly  treated. 

1207.  Have  you  visited  the  workhouses  in  the 
country  at  all  ? —  I  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  the  workhouses  of  the  country  when  1  was  an 
inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  a 
coimtry  district,  but  I  have  not  had  any  for  the 
last  19  years,  since  I  have  been  in  London. 

1208.  Would  you  expect  that  there  would  be 
any  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  metro- 
polis and  the  country  ;  Avould,  for  instance,  the 
metropolitan  master  and  matron,  generally  being 
better  paid,  having  larger  duties,  be  more  respon- 
sible persons,  would  they  be  rather  of  a  superior 
order  to  the  master  and  matron  in  smaller 
country  unions  ?— Certainly,  my  Lox'd. 

1209.  And  that  probably  would  accoimt  for 
the  fewer  complaints? — I  do  not  say  that  there 
are  many  complaints  in  the  coimtry  ;  I  have  no 
recollection  of  many  complaints  in  the  country. 

1210.  We  have  heard  something  about  that, 
but  you  in  the  metropolis  have  had  but  few  ? — 
Occasional  complaints.  We  get  letters  written 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  kind 
of  thing  is  very  common,  and  I  have  inquired 
into  a  large  number  of  them. 

1211.  Imputing  harsh  or  unjust  treatment  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  out,  or 
that  their  food  was  not  of  suflficient  weight,  or 
something  of  that  sort ;  but  I  have  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  found  them  substantiated. 

1212.  Is  any  difference  made  between  the 
treatment   of   the   inmates  of  the  workhouse 
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on  the  score  of  previous  character  i* — None  what  ■ 
ever,  my  Lord. 

1213.  Does  the  treatment  rather  depend  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  inmate  whilst  he  is  in  the 
workhouse  ? — Certainly. 

1214.  And  that,  and  that  alone,  is  the 
measure  of  better  or  worse  treatment? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1215.  In  what  manner  would  that  difference  l)e 
shown.  I  mean,  supposing  a  person  were  of 
remarkably  good  conduct,  whilst  another  was  of 
very  indifierent  conduct,  in  Avhat  manner  would 
the  difference  be  shown  ? — I  think  I  meant  to 
say  that  there  would  be  no  difference  made  be- 
tween one  person  and  another  on  admission  to 
the  workhouse  with  reference  to  their  previous 
character. 

1216.  That  I  quite  understood,  but  how  is  the 
difference  made  between  a  well-conducted  and  an 
ill-conducted  inmate  ? — An  inmate  who  com- 
mitted any  small  offence  would  receive  a  small 
punishment. 

1217.  But  only  when  the  offence  bad  been 
committed  ? —  That  is  all. 

1218.  There  would  be  no  distinction  otherwise 
drawn  between  them  as  a  class  ? — No. 

1219.  A  man  habitually  rough  or  foul-mouthed 
would  not  be  worse  treated  than  the  most  decent 
and  respectable  inmate,  provided  he  did  not  com- 
mit some  offence  against  the  regulations  ? — A 
continuous  use  of  foul-mouthed  language  would 
be  considered  an  offence. 

1220.  How  far  do  you  think  it  practicable  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  better-behaved  and 
the  worse-behaved? — I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
making  any  distinction  myself. 

1221.  No,  but  do  you  think  it  possible  ? — It 
would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  have  separate 
accommodation  and  separate  treatment ;  it  would 
be  possible  ;  but  I  think  then  that  if  you  were 
to  divide  them,  as  I  may  say,  into  sheep  and 
goats,  I  think  that  the  goats  would  have  to  be 
managed  very  much  on  criminal  lines  rather  than 
as  the  workhouse  is  at  present. 

1222.  Then  you  would  not  be  inclined  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  made  by  a  very  important  union 
in  the  country,  that  the  badly-conducted  should 
sit  on  benches  instead  of  chairs,  or  wear  the 
cast-off  clothes  of  the  better-conducted,  and  so 
forth  ? — No,  my  Lord,  I  should  not. 

1223.  Have  you  any  pensioners  in 
and  would  you  define  what  you 
sioners? — I  mean  people  who  have 
provided  for  jorevious  service  elsewhere,  either 
from  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  from  private 
sources,  of  varying  amounts.  There  is  a  certain 
number  in  metropolitan  workhouses  with  an 
income  of  Is.  a  day,  7s.  a  week. 

1224.  As  much  as  that  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  a 
return  here. 

1225.  But  having  Is.  a  day,  do  they  prefer  to 
live  in  the  workhouse  ? — Some  of  them  will  find 
that,  being  unable  to  add  to  their  Is.  by  work, 
they  are  better  off  in  the  workhouse  than  they 
could  possibly  be  outside  on  so  small  an  in- 
come. 

1226.  It  would  not,  then,  be  the  practice  of  a 
metropolitan  union  to  supplement  the  Is.  a  day 
by  some  small  payment,  in  order  to  live  out  of 
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the  workhouse? — That  would  certainly  not  be 
done  in  any  case. 

1227.  Not  even  in  the  case  of  the  aged? — 
Where  a  person  has  an  income  of  7s.  a  week  no 
out-door  relief  would  under  any  consideration  be 
given. 

1228.  And  vet  he  would  be  able  to  make  a 
case  for  being  admitted  into  the  workhouse  as  a 
destitute  person  ? — Although  a  person  may  have 
Is.  a  day,  that  income  is  paid  to  him  quarterly, 
and  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  true  that  a  good  many  of 
those  pensioners  will  get  rid  of  it  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  tlie  quarter  after  they  have  received  it, 
and  will  be  practically  and  really  destitute  for 
the  remainder  of  the  quarter. 

1229.  Then,  what  becomes  of  the  pension 
when  tliey  have  entered  into  the  workhouse? — 
When  they  have  entered  into  the  workhouse,  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  pension  is  stopped  ;  sufficient 
is  retained  to  pay  for  what  is  called  their  weekly 
maintenance. 

1 230.  And  what  is  done  with  the  remainder  ? — 
The  remainder  is  in  some  cases  given  to  the 
pensioner ;  it  provides  him  with  tobacco. 

1231.  In  the  metropolitan  districts  who  are 
the  out-door  recipients  of  relief? — The  out- 
door recipients  of  relief  in  the  metropolis  ai'e 
wholly  old  people  or  widows  with  children.  In 
the  case  of  widows  with  children,  it  is  very  much 
the  practice  to  take  some  of  the  children  into  the 
schools,  and  to  leave  one  or  perhaps  two  children 
in  charge  of  the  mother,  so  as  to  enable  her  to 
remain  as  it  were  independent  and  not  become 
chargeable  to  the  rates. 

1232.  What  are  the  average  payments,  or  the 
usual  payments  to  those  receiving  out-door 
relief  ? — The  payments  of  out-door  relief  will 
average  not  more  than  2s.  a  week. 

1233.  You  say  it  would  average  ;  what  would 
be  the  highest,  and  what  would  be  the  lowest? — 
I  have  known  6s.  or  7s.  given  in  exceptional 
cases,  but  the  average  for  an  old  person  will  be 
from  2s.  Qd.  to  3s. ;  for  a  child  Is.  and  a  loaf  is 
the  very  usual  sum  to  allow. 

1234.  That  is  to  say  for  a  child  living  with  its 
parents? — For  a  child  living  with  its  parents. 

1235.  This  relief,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  would 
not  be  given  to  maintain  the  recipient,  but  to 
assist  in  maintaining  him  ? — It  is  always  given  in 
aid  of  other  resources. 

1236.  And  who  is  it  that  reports  upon  the 
existence  of  these  resources  ? — The  relieving 
officer  is  the  person  who  reports  to  the  guardians 
after  inquiry  on  all  applications  made  to  him. 

1237.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  inquiries  of  the 
relieving  officer  are  generally  sufficient  to  afford 
good  iiuidance  to  the  guardians  ? — A  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  individual  re- 
lieving officer.  There  are  good  ones  and  there  are 
men  of  inferior  quality,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I 
think,  it  is  and  it  will  depend  upon  the  guardians 
themselves  how  far  they  take  care  to  require 
efficient  and  sufficient  reports  from  their  reliev- 
ing officers. 

1238.  You  have  known  the  cases  of  good,  of 
moderately  good,  and  of  indifferent  relieving 
officers  ? — I  have. 

1239.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  indifferent 
relieving  officer  being  discharged  for  not  being 
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able  to  adequately  perform  his  duties  ?— Several 
times,  my  Lord. 

1240.  I  do  not  mean  for  any  absolute  offence 
but  for  inefficiency? — I  have  heard  relieving 
officers  told  to  be  more  careful ;  I  have  heard 
them  cautioned. 

1241.  Yes ;  but  have  you  ever  known  that 
caution  acted  upon  vi^here  it  has  not  been 
eflfectual  ? — I  cannot  say  ttiat  I  can  recall  any 
case  at  this  time. 

1242.  What  is  the  class  of  men  who  are 
usually  chosen  for  this  very  important  duty  ? — 
Very  often  clerks  ;  in  some  cases  police  pen- 
sioners. I  know  one  or  two  now  who  are  pen- 
sioners from  the  metropolitan  police.  They  vary, 
I  think,  I  have  known  them  from  all  sources. 

1243.  What  is  the  scale  of  payment? — The 
initial  salary  of  a  metropolitan  relieving  officer  is 
150Z.  a  year,  rising  after  five  years'  service  to 
160/.;  after  10  years'  service  to  170/.,  and  after 
15  years' service  to  a  maximum  of  180/. 

1244.  Have  they  any  pension  or  retirement  ? 
— The  position  of  the  pension  of  Poor  I>aw 
officers  at  the  present  moment  is  on  an  unsatis- 
factory footing  in  my  opinion,  but  all  guardians 
have  permissive  power  to  give  pensions. 

1245.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  man  retained 
too  long  in  such  a  position  because  of  the  objec- 
tion to  give  him  a  pension  1 — I  could  not  name  any 
exact  case,  but  I  have  suspected  cases  of  that  sort. 

1246.  What  are  the  rules  that  prevail  as  to 
the  giving  of  out-door  relief? — The  guardians 
of  the  metropolis  have  full  power  to  give  any 
relief  they  like  to  anybody  they  choose  without 
any  question  whatever,  except  on  one  point,  and 
that  is  they  cannot  give  out-door  relief  to  an 
able-bodied  man  without  giving  him  a  task  of 
work.  With  that  exception  the  guardians  have 
a  free  hand. 

1247.  Since  you  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  metropolitan  unions,  has  there  been  any 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  workhouse 
and  the  treatment  of  inmates,  or  do  things 
remain  much  as  they  were  ? — An  enormous 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  metropolitan  poor  since  the  passing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867.  It  is  since  then 
that  all  these  infirmaries,  which  now  provide  so 
largely  for  the  sick  poor,  have  been  built.  The 
Poor  Law  infirmaries  of  the  metropolis  now 
furnish  between  12,000  and  13,000  beds,  whereas 
what  are  called  the  hospitals  of  the  metropolis, 
the  large  hospitals,  St.  Thomas's,  Bartholomew's, 
and  Guy's,  I  believe,  only  provide  about  5,000. 

1248.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
any  person  applying  for  relief  at  a  metropolitan 
workhouse  who,  within  the  purview  of  the  law 
ought  to  have  it,  has  been  refused  ?  — I  think  not, 
my  Lord.  When  you  say  metropolitan  work- 
house, 1  presume  you  mean  to  the  relieving 

;.  officers.  They  are  the  persons  to  whom  in  the 
first  instance  all  the  applicants  for  relief  ought 
to  go,  and  I  think  that  every  relieving  officer  in 
the  metropolis  knows  pretty  well  that  a  refusal 
by  him  of  entertaining  any  case  that  may  apply 
to  him  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  very  serious 
consequences. 

1249.  The  relieving  officer  has  to  bring  before 
the  board  of  guardians  all  the  cases  where  he 
recommends  admission  to  the  workhouse  or  pay- 
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ment  of  out-door  relief ;  is  that  not  so  ? — A 
relieving  officer  has  to  lay  before  the  guardians 
every  case  that  has  made  application  to  him,  of 
whatever  kind,  entered  in  this  application  and 
report  book,  with  full  particulars  as  provided  for 
in  the  columns  of  that  book. 

1250.  And  you  think  that  is  regularly  and 
systematically  done  ? — I  think  I  may  saj"  I 
know  it  is  more  fully  done  in  some  unions  than 
in  others,  and  of  course  out-door  relief  cases  are 
more  carefully  undertaken  in  some  unions  than 
they  are  in  others. 

1251.  Supposing  an  application  were  made  to 
a  relieving  officer,  which,  upon  the  face  of  it,  be 
felt  sure  would  not  be  entertained  by  the  board, 
would  he  still  enter  it  in  his  book  and  bring  for- 
ward the  case  to  the  board  ? — He  certainly  ought 
to  do  so. 

1252.  And,  in  your  opinion,  does  so? — Yes. 

1253.  Are  you  disposed  to  carry  the  improve- 
ments, which  you  say  have  already  taken  place 
in  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  any  further? — I 
think  that  the  sick  and  the  children  are  ex- 
tremely well  done  for,  and  I  think  the  same  of 
the  poor  in  the  metropolitan  workhouses.  The 
great  difficulty  that  we  have  to  contend  with  is  but  rather 
overcrowding,  because  of  the  constant  increase  sometimes, 
of  population  in  all  the  unions  which  lie  on  the 

outer  rim  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

1254.  How  do  the  elfects  of  overcrowding 
make  themselves  felt"'' — The  amount  of  accom 
modation  by  every  metropolitan  workhouse  is 
fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
guardians  occasionally  find  themselves  com- 
pelled, at  a  loss  pecuniarily  to  their  own  purse, 
to  take  in  a  larger  number  than  the  numbers 
which  are  fixed  ;  but  there  is  no  overcrowding  at 
the  present  moment  calculated  to  engender  any 
serious  evil. 

1255.  Or  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  com- 
forts of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  as  intended 
by  the  guardians?  — I  think  the  legitimate  com- 
forts provided  for  the  inmates  of  metropolitan 
workhouses  are  very  good. 

1256.  But  is  there  any  diminution  in  them  in 
the  case  of  overcrowding  ? — Of  course  a  man  is 
not  so  comfortable  if  he  has  got  a  larger  number 
in  his  room  than  it  ought  to  have,  but  it  always 
involves  a  little  difficulty,  of  course. 

H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

1257.  Do  you  not  think  that  without  breaking 
down  the  discipline  of  workhouses,  increased 
liberty  might  be  given  to  aged  poor  who  have 
behaved  well  in  the  workhouse  ? — One  of  the 
regulations  of  workhouses  is  that  every  inmate 

on  admission  is  to  be  bathed  and  cleansed,  and  l^'^k  to 
there  is  always  a  risk  in  allowing  old  people  to  go  if  more 
out  constantly,  of  the  inti-oduction  of  infectious  liberty, 
disease,  and  also  the  risk  of  dirt  and  vermin,  as 
the  homes  to  which  those  people  go  are  not 
always  of  the  best  and  cleanest  class. 

1258.  I  think  you  told  the  Chairman  that  once  - 
a  fortnight  bathing  is  obligatory  ;  is  that  so  ? — 
It  is  not  obligatory,  Sir  ;  it  is  entirely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  guardians. 

1259.  But  on  their  first  coming  into  the  work- 
house, a  bath  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  ? 
— Yes,  Sir. 

1260.  Then  questions  were  also  asked  with 
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regard  to  the  different  Avork  whicl;  they  do  ;  I 
think  yoa  mentioned  about  picking  oakum,  and 
wood  cutting.  Is  there  any  other  work  they  do 
of  any  use  to  themselves  or  the  others  ? — Tliose 
are  the  principal  works.  At  Poplar  Workhouse 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  I  know  that  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  getting  in  a  certain  quantity  at  a 
time  of  old  worn-out  electric  wire,  and  the  in- 
mates are  employed  in  stripping  the  covering  off 
tlie  internal  copper  wire,  I  know  also  that  at 
Whitechapel  Workhouse  they  have  handmills 
turned  by  a  crank  which  employs  the  most  able- 
bodied.  The  guardians  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
in  coffee  to  grind  for  some  outside  grocer.  Those 
are  the  only  things.  It  has  always  been  a  diffi- 
culty to  find  sufficient  work.  I  wish  more  work 
could  be  foinid,  or  some  legitimate  work  other 
than  oakum  picking  and  other  than  stone-breaking 
for  tlie  old  male  inmates  of  the  metropolitan 
woi'kliouses. 

1261.  For  how  many  hours  in  the  course  of  the 
day  do  they  work? — Well,  that  is  laid  down  in 
tlie  Consolidated  Order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  provides  10  hours  a  day,  but  those 
hours  as  regards  the  old  and  infirm  are  not  in 
practice.  In  fact  the  work  of  all  old  joeople  in 
metropolitan  workhouses  is  given  to  them,  not  as 
a  task,  requiring  that  they  shall  do  so  much,  but 
as  a  means  of  whiling  away  the  time,  and  of 
giving''  them  employment. 

1262.  You  have  told  us  how  the  men  are 
occupied ;  can  you  tell  us  what  occupation  the 
women  have  ? —  There  is  much  more  occupa- 
tion for  women  than  there  is  for  men,  because 
there  is,  first  of  all,  the  laundry  which  em])loys 
a  good  many ;  and,  secondly,  there,  is  any  quan- 
tity of  needlework  to  be  done,  darning  and 
making  and  mending  of  clothes  of  different  kinds, 
and  scrubbing  of  floors  and  household  work,  and 
sheets  to  be  mended,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
so  that  the  employment  of  women  is  a  much 
simpler  matter  than  the  employment  of  men. 

1263.  Regarding  any  of  those  who  misbehave 
themselves,  is  there  a  scheme  of  punishment  ? — 
The  scale  of  punishment  is  provided  for  by  the 
Consolidated  Order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  It  empowers  the  workhouse  master  for 
any  small  offence  to  stop  an  inmate's  meat  dinner, 
or  reduce  his  food  for  a  short  period  :  any  period 
not  exceeding  48  hours.  Forty-eight  hours  is  the 
maximum.  And  then  in  the  event  of  his  becoming 
very  violent,  there  is  power  to  confine  him  in  a 
cell ;  that  is,  however,  very  little  used  in  the 
metropolitan  workhouses. 

1264.  Since  out-door  relief  hag  been  refused 
to  the  able-bodied  in  London,  have  the  inmates 
of  workhouses  largely  increased  in  propoi'tion  to 
the  population? — Certainly  not,  Sir.  The  metro- 
politan numbers  of  poor  were  never  lower  tlian 
than  they  are  now.  According  to  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
the  pauperism  of  the  metropolis  is  only  24*6 
whereas  in  the  year  1872  it  was  4r5. 

Lord  Play  fair, 

1265.  24-6  in  the  thousand? — That  is  quoted 
from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Local  Govei-n- 
ment  Board;  24-6  per  thousand  of  population. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

1266.  Is  it  the  practice  in  the  metropolitan 
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unions  to  offer  out-door  relief  to  the  aged  poor? — 
The  practice  in  the  metru]3olitan  unions  varies 
tremendously.  In  some  of  them  it  is  not ;  in 
some  of  them  it  is. 

1267.  What  is  the  usual  practice  ? — Certainly 
not  general  to  offer  ont-door  relief.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  metropolitan  imions  have  a  much 
larger  in-door  pauperism  than  tliey  have  out- 
door pauperism, 

1268.  Yes,  but  I  am  talking  only  of  the  aged 
poor  ;  my  question  has  no  reference  to  ordinary 
pauperism,  or  able-bodied  pauperism,  but  simply 
to  the  persons  above  60  or  65.  In  those  cases 
is  it  the  general  practice,  as  we  have  been  told  it 
is  in  the  country,  to  offer  out-.loor  relief  in 
preference  to  offering  in-door  relief  ? — I  can  only 
say  that  in  some  unions  it  is  and  ia  some  unions 
it  is  not.  In  some  unions  they  would  never  ofier  it. 

1269.  In  St,  George-in-the-East  they  do  not 
offer  it,  do  they? — In  St.  George-in-the-East,  in 
Stepney,  in  Whitechapel,  in  St,  Geoi-ge-in-the- 
West,  and  in  Kensington,  out-door  relief  has 
been  reduced  to  a  very  low  scale, 

1270.  Well,  what  is  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ino:  the  out-door  relief  or  withholdinor  out- 
door  relief  in  the  case  of  the  aged  poor  in 
St.  Geoi"ge-in-the-East,  We  will  take  one 
imion  ? — An  aged  poor  person  must  always  be 
considered  in  connection  with  his  family  and  his 
surroundings,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from 
inquiries,  I  have  always  been  told  that  the  effect 
of  reducing  out-door  relief  is  to  induce  relations, 
who  would  otherwise  hold  back,  to  come  forward 
and  do  what  they  have  endeavoured  to  get  done 
by  the  Poor  Law. 

1271.  Then  the  refusal  of  out-door  relief  does 
not  increase  the  number  of  in-door  paujjers  ? — 
Certainly  not, 

1272.  But  it  is  a  means  of  forcing  the  relatives 
to  relieve  their  aged  relatives? — It  is  a  means  of 
encouraging  to  some  extent  thrift  and  family 
affection,  and  of  encouraging  charity  and  of 
limiting  the  Poor  Law  to  what,  as  I  believe  it 
was  intended  to  be  limited  to,  namely,  the  relief 
of  destitution  and  destitution  only. 

1273.  But  as  regards  existing  destitute  old 
people,  the  effect  of  reducing  out-door  relief 
would  be  either  to  bring  them  into  the  work- 
house or  to  extort  larger  assistance  from  their 
relatives  ;  it  must  be  one  of  the  two,  must  not  it  ? 
— The  amount  that  is  given  in  out-door  relief  is 
never  sufficient  to  support  a  person  who  is  wholly 
and  absolutely  destitute,  and  can  do  nothing  for 
himself,  and  has  no  friends  to  do  anything  for  him. 
If  he  is  really  and  absolutely  destitute,  then  the 
kindest  and  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  offer  him 
the  treatment  which  he  would  receive  in  any 
metropolitan  workhouse. 

1274.  But  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  either 
wholly  destitute  or  has  insuflScient  resources  of 
his  own  to  keep  himself  alive,  the  refusal  of  out- 
door relief  must  be  either  to  bring  him  into  the 
workhouse  or  to  secure  larger  relief  from  his 
relatives  ? — If  it  is  true  that  he  is  wholly  unable 
to  support  himself,  of  course  he  must  either  come 
in  or  get  his  wants  supplied  elsewhere. 

1275.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  George's-in- 
the-East,  he  does  not  go  into  the  workhouse 
because  the  numbers  there  have  not  increased,  it 
must  be  that  in  that  case  a  person  gets  more 
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relief  from  his  relations  ? — I  suppose  so  ;  gets 
maintained  by  his  relations. 

1276.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  that  you 
know  of  to  find  out  the  antecedents  of  the  old 
people  in  the  workhouses? — None  at  all  that  I 
know  of. 

1277.  You  do  not  know  from  what  class  they 
come  ? — As  a  general  rule  they  come  from  the 
labouring  class.  I  have  seen  people  of  superior 
class  who  have  been  in  much  better  circumstances. 

1278.  Is  there  not  a  large  proportion  of 
domestic  servants? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

il7r.  Stuart. 

1279.  You  spoke  of  the  pensioners  with  7s.  a 
week,  or  rather  at  the  rate  of  75.  a  week,  who 
receive  their  pension  quarterly,  and  squander  it 
practically,  or  their  friends  do  so  for  ihem,  and 
come  into  the  workhouse  eventually  for  the  rest 
of  the  quarter  ? — There  are  cases  of  that  kind. 

1280.  Are  those  cases  numerous  at  all? — No, 
I  do  not  think  they  are. 

1281.  Has  there  been  any  proposal  that  the 
pension  should  be  paid  weekly  to  avoid  those 
difficulties  ? — It  has  been  talked  about. 

1282.  Would  it  avoid  those  difficulties  if  it 
were  paid  weekly  ? — It  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
avoid  them,  but  there  are  great  objections  to  it, 
you  know  ;  I  mean  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty  would  object, 

1 283.  I  am  only  looking  at  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  London  Poor  Law  ? — Yes, 

1284.  Well,  now,  there  have  been  proposals  of 
possibly  assisting  the  aged  poor  by,  say,  5s,  a 
week  ? — Yes. 

1285.  Well,  now,  would  you  consider  that  an 
old  poor  person  who  received  5s.  a  week  out  of 
the  workhouse  would  be  better  off  than  the  poor 
pei'son,  that  same  poor  person,  taken  into  the 
workhouse  without  that  05.  a  week  ?  Which  is  the 
better  prospect  for  that  person  ? — I  think  that 
the  person  in  the  workhouse  would  be  infinitely 
better  oflF  than  the  person  with  5s.  out  oi  tl'.c 
workhouse. 

1286.  Well,  could  the  person  with  5s.  a  week 
avoid  destitution  ? — I  do  not  think  that  5s,  a  week 
would  maintain  anybody  out  of  the  workhouse. 

1287.  Then  a  system  of  cliarity  or  pensions 
or  any  such  arrangement  in  Loudon  which  pro- 
vided 5s.  a  week  for  the  poor  over  60  would  not 
be  operative  in  preventing  them  going  into  the 
workhouse  ? —Yes,  it  would.  There  are  a  great 
many  cases  I  thmk. 

1287*.  That  would  mean  that  they  would  have 
a  little  something  from  other  sources  ? — Oh  yes, 
I  dare  say  it  would,  but  in  the  former  case  I 
understood  you  to  suppose  a  case  of  a  person  who 
had  absolutely  nothing  else  but  the  5s. 

1288.  Then  we  come  now  to  the  question  ot 
their  health.  You  say  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  persons,  who  are  in  the  workhouses  of  the 
metropolis,  are  there  because  their  state  of  health 
or  other  circumstances  make  it  impracticable  for 
them  to  subsist  outside  ? — Yes. 

1289.  How  many  of  those  in  the  present  work- 
houses of  the  metropolis  are  in  that  position,  of 
the  aged  poor  ? — The  great  majority  of  them. 

1290.  Ninety  per  cent. ;  1  want  to  get  a 
figure  ? — The  vast  majority  of  them.  I  should 
not  like  to  say  90  per  cent. 

1291.  That  is  to  say,  the  workhouse  under 
75320, 
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any  circumstances  is  the  natural  home  of  those 
over  60  who  at  present  are  in  it? — Yes,  it  is  a 
place  which  is  provided  for  them  when  they  have 
failed  to  make  a  home  for  themselves. 

1292.  But  the  supply  of  a  sum  of  5s. 
a  week  to  those  persons  and  the  turning  them 
out  of  the  workhouse  would  make  their  condition 
decidedly  worse  ?  I  ask  that  question? — If  that 
5s.  a  week  were  to  be  provided  by  charity,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  it,  but  if  that  5s.  a 
week  were  to  be  provided  out  of  the  poor  rate, 
I  should  very  strongly  object  to  it,  holding,  as  I 
do,  that  Poor  Law  relief  should  be  in-door  relief 
as  a  general  rule,  and  that  out-door  relief  could 
be  done  by  charity. 

1293.  Let  us  put  aside  altogether  just  now 
wh^re  the  5s.  a  week  comes  fi'om,  and  let  us 
suppose  that  you  and  I  were  to  go  to  a  great 
London  workhouse  together,  and  suppose  we 
were  to  go  to  all  the  old  people  over  60,  and  that 
we  were  to  say  to  them,  "  Now,  sir  or  madam, 
"  you  are  going  to  have  5s.  a  week  for  the 
"  remainder  of  your  life,  and  turn  out  here,  or 
"  you  can  stay  in  here  as  you  are,"  which  would 
those  men  and  women  choose,  do  you  suppose, 
on  the  whole  t — It  is  difficult  to  answer,  but  my 
opinion  would  be  that  a  great  many  of  them 
would  go  out,  but  that  a  great  many  of  them 
would  very  soon  come  back  again. 

1294.  That  is  to  say,  those  who  chose  the  5s. 
a  week  in  lieu  of  their  present  circumstances 
would,  as  a  rule,  in  your  opinion,  find  they  had 
chosen  wrongly  ? — I  think  so. 

1295.  Then  as  to  the  persons  who  con- 
stitute those  poor  over  60.  Is  there  any  large 
number  of  those  who  have  been  skilled  artizans 
among  that  number  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
a  good  many,  but  I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  the 
previous  history  of  the  workhouse  inmates  with 
any  great  confidence. 

1296.  I  suppose  the  master  of  some  large  work- 
house could  tell  us  that? — He  would  know  better 
than  I  do.  The  numbers  are  so  large  in  the 
metropolis.  You  go  into  a  workhouse  with  2,000 
inmates ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  what  the 
previous  histoiy  of  any  is. 

1297.  But  you  have  no  general  figures? — I 
believe  a  good  many  skilled  artisans,  but  not  such 
a  very  large  number. 

1298.  Respectable  artizans? — No;  I  believe 
that  the  number  of  respectable  artizans  who  find 
themselves  in  the  workhouse  would  be  a  limited 
quantity, 

1299.  You  say  that  there  are  very  few  respect- 
able artizans  who  have  gradually  come  down  in 
life  through  competition,  or  whatever  else  it 
might  be,  and  lastly  ended  in  the  workhouse  ; 
very  few  ? — I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  very 
few,  Init  I  think  there  is  not  a  very  large 
number. 

1300.  I  do  not  want  to  urge  you  to  say  one  or 
the  other  ;  I  only  want  to  get  it  to  be  definite  ? — 
No. 

1301.  What  has  been  the  previous  employ 
ment  of  the  bulk  of  those  who  are  aged  poor  in 
the  metropolitan  workhouses  ? — There  are  men 
to  be  found  who  have  been  employed  in  every 
line  of  life  ;  carmen,  watermen,  chimney  sweeps, 
bricklayers,  all  classes. 

1302.  Are  there  many  men  who  have  been  in 
either  casual  employment,  or  is  there  any  large 
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Mr.  Stuart — continued. 

number  who  have  had  permanent  employment, 
should  you  think  ? — 1  have  no  doubt  that  there 
ai'e  many  who  have  been  in  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

1303.  Then  to  come  to  another  point.  Do 
you  know  what  part  of  the  cost  of  London 
pauperism  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
expense  nf  the  sites  of  London.  I  perhaps  ought 
rather  to  say  why  I  ask  the  question? — What 
jiart  of  the  cost  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
expense  of  the  land? 

1304.  Of  the  land.  Is  that  a  serious  item? — 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  proportion,  but  I  know  the 
cost  of  sites  is  extremely  heavy. 

1305.  Extremely  heavy? — Extremely  heavy. 

1306.  Well,  have  you  had  before  you  at  all  the 
question  of  the  possible  removal  of  the  great 
workhoiises,  especially  as  regards  the  aged  poor, 
into  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  have.  There  is  one 
metropolitan  workhouse  which  now  has  its  work- 
house at  Edmonton.  I  think  it  is  12  miles  out 
of  London.  The  Strand  workhouse  is  at 
Edmonton. 

1307.  And  in  what  form  does  it  exist  there? 
— It  consists  of  a  very  large  workhouse,  which 
contains  about  a  thousand  inmates. 

1308.  Not  in  the  form  of  cottages  at  all  ? — No, 
in  the  form  of  a  large  block. 

1309.  And  how  has  that  been  found  to  answer? 
— It  works  very  well.  I  think  there  is  plenty 
of  air  space  about,  plenty  of  land,  plenty  of 
garden  ground. 

1310.  As  I  understand,  that  workhouse  does 
not  apply  to  old  people  alone  ;  it  is  to  everyone. 
It  is  the  whole  workhouse  that  is  moved  out 
there  ? — The  whole  workhouse  is  down  there ; 
all  the  old  peoj)le  are  there. 

^  1311.  But  the  others  are  there  also  ? — Yes. 

1312.  Well,  now,  first  of  all  let  us  take  the 
■workhouse  as  a  whole,  wliich  includes  the  old 
people ;  are  you  in  favour,  if  you  have  con- 
sidered the  question  ;  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
the  general  removal  of  London  workhouses  into 
the  country? — I  should  not. 

1313.  Why  not?  —  Because  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  people  them- 
selves, who  would  strongly  object  to  be  removed 
from  their  friends  and  relatives  who  visit  them, 
and  to  whom  they  go  out  and  pay  visits. 

But  thinks  1314.  Then  Avould  exactly  the  same  answer 
aged  prefer  apply  to  the  question  of  the  possible  removal  of 
Londcm!''    the  aged  poor?— I  think  it  would. 

1315.  iSo  that,  practically,  from  your  point  of 
view,  the  aged  poor  of  London  who  are  in  the 
workhouses  must  be  retained  in  the  localities  ? — 
I  think  so ;  I  think  they  would  like  it,  yes. 

1316.  They  would  like  it  better,  would  they, 
than  a  system  of  cottage  homes,  in  the  neighour- 
hood,  say,  of  the  children  ;  where  the  children 
are  placed? — 1  think  they  would. 

1317.  Do  you  think  any  separation  of  the 
aged  poor  ought  to  be  made  from  the  other  poor 
in  the  workhouse  ;  of  course  I  know  they  are 
separated  inside  the  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

1318.  Would  you  approve  of  them  being 
placed  in  a  different  place  altogether,  entrance 
from  a  different  street,  different  circumstances  ? 
—  -Well,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is  done  now  in 
London.  In  London,  take  such  a  union  as  the 
Holborn  Union,  they  have  a  large  infirmary  up 
at  Highgate.    They  have  a  very  large  work- 


Mr.  Stuart — continued, 
house  situated  in  the  City-i-oad,  where  they 
have  about  a  thousand  old  and  infirm  people, 
and  they  have  a  large  workhouse  down  at 
Mitcham,  where  the  most  able-bodied  of  the 
poor  and  the  younger  ones  are  maintained. 

1319.  Well,  do  you  approve  of  that;  is  it  a 
good  plan  do  you  think? — I  have  no  objection  to 
the  classification,  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  out ; 
I  I'ather  approve  of  the  classification,  yes. 

1320.  And  classification  in  separate  localities? 
— If  it  can  be  done,  yes,  always  considering  the 
cases.  I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  that  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  the  cases 
should  be  very  carefully  considered. 

1321.  Now,  as  to  out-door  relief:  we  have 
a  certain  amount  still  of  out-door  relief  in 
London  ;  a  considerable  amount,  about  one-half 
what  the  in-door  relief  is  ? — About  one-third. 

1322.  The  in-door  relief  is  abont  twice  as 
much  as  the  out-door  relief? — It  is,  roughly. 

1323.  W^ell,  that  out-door  relief,  bow  much  of 
it  is  to  the  aged  poor  ? — The  great  bulk  of  it  is 
to  the  aged  poor,  and  widows  and  children. 

1324.  Can  you  say  how  much  is  to  widows  and 
children,  and  how  much  is  to  aged  poor? — I  cannot 
say  that  exactly;  but  I  remember  my  predecessor 
in  office,  now  Sir  Henry  Longley,  saying  in  a 
report  of  his,  that  34  per  cent,  of  the  pauperism 
of  the  metropolis  was  cases  of  widows  and 
children. 

1325.  Then  we  have  a  much  smaller  amount 
limiting  our  consideration  entirely  to  the  aged 
poor ;  the  aged  poor  are  relieved  in  London  to 
a  much  greater  extent  in  the  workhouses,  com- 
paratively, than  they  are  in  the  country  ? — They 
are. 

1326.  Now,  how  much  of  that  do  you  attribute 
to  the  influence  of  the  Common  Poor  fund  sys- 
tem ? — Very  little,  if  at  all. 

1327.  You  think  that  if  the  parishes  had  to 
bear  the  whole  of  their  expense  for  their  poor  relief, 
and  that  there  was  no  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  that  each  parish  would  act  much  as 
it  now  does  ? — I  do  not  think  that  out-door  relief 
as  given  in  London  is  given  with  any  or  much 
consideration  to  the  question  of  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund. 

1328.  Although  they  know  that  ihey  have  to 
bear  a  larger  share  of  that  which  is  given  out- 
side ? — Yes. 

1329.  Well,  now,  have  you  got  statistics  with 
which   you  could  let  us  know  this  :    the  cost 

person  in  the  workhouse, 
an  old  poor  person  to  the 
outside  of  the  workhouse  ? 
poor  person,  outside  of  the 
workhouse,  to  the  Poor  Law  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  out- door  relief  which  is  given 
him;  the  cost  of  the  in-door  poor  may  be  roughly 
put,  I  suppose,  perhaps  making  a  certain  allow- 
ance for  buildings  and  offices,  at  5s.  a  week. 

1330.  Then  about  what  is  the  average  amount 
of  relief  given  to  old  poor  people  out-door  in 
London  ? — The  average  amount  is  about  2.9.  Qd., 
perhaps. 

1331.  But  does  it  vary  very  much  in  different 
parishes?  —  Yes,  those  that  restrict  out-door 
relief  as  much  as  possible  are  those  which,  when 
they  do  give  it,  give  it  more  amply  than  the  others. 

1332.  Then  1  take  it  that  in  the  case  of  the 
old  poor  person  who  gets  2s.  Qd.  when  he  is  out 
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Mr.  Stuart — continued. 

of  the  workhouse,  the  remainder  is  contributed 
by  his  friends.  Well  now,  when  you  take  a  poor 
person  into  the  workhouse  in  London  do  you  get 
any  contributions  from  his  friends  ? — JSot  unless 
they  are  legally  liable. 

1333.  But  is  there  any  tangible  amount  in 
London  collected  from  the  friends  of  poor  rela- 
tions ? — Well  it  does  not  come  to  very  much ; 
nothing  from  friends,  because  the  law  is  very 
lenient  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  persons  by 
their  relations. 

1334.  No,  I  mean  the  relatives  who  ought 
to  support  them  ?  —  It  does  not  amoimt  to 
much,  but  it  is  done.  An  old  father  be- 
comes chargeable.  I  have  seen  four  sons  sum- 
moned, and  ranged  in  a  row,  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  maintain  him, 
and,  if  necessary,  magisterial  interference  is  called 
in  to  make  an  order. 

1335.  We  have  heard  fram  other  wit- 
nesses something  of  the  great  shrinking, 
and  the  word  "  horror  "  was  used,  of  many  poor 
persons  from  having  to  come  at  the  end  of  their  life 
to  the  workhouse,  and  it  appears  that  does  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  you  have  yourself 
seen  other  parts  of  the  country.  Does  it  exist  in 
the  same  way  in  London? — I  have  not  a  doubt 
myself  that  when  the  circumstances  of  a  person 
make  him  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  he 
must  surrender  his  liberty  and  must  commit 
himself  to  the  care  of  an  institution,  I  have  not  a 
doubt  that  the  moment  is  not  a  pleasant  one  ;  but 
I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  mere  fact  that 
we  have  got  62,000  people  now  being  treated  by 
the  Poor  Law  is  rather  a  proof  that  there  is  no 
very  great  shrinking. 

The  witness 


Mr.  Stuart — continued. 

1336.  Do  you  approve  of  further  ameliorations 
in  the  life  of  the  aged  poor  in  the  workhouse — 
more  liberty  to  go  out,  or  other  ameliorations  ? 
— The  only  ameliorations  I  should  like  to  see  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  metropolitan  paupers 
are  that  I  should  like  to  see  better  meals,  and 
better  arrangements  for  giving  the  old  people 
something  to  do. 

1337.  You  will  bear  me  out  that  they  look 
very  vacant  when  one  goes  to  a  workhouse  ? — 
You  must  always  remember  that  in  a  workhouse, 
such  as  we  have  in  London,  there  are  a  great 
many  who  are  quite  unfit  to  do  anything.  There 
are  a  great  many,  if  not  quite  blind,  partially 
blind,  and  unfit  to  do  anything,  and,  therefore, 
there  are  no  means  really  of  giving  them  any- 
thing to  do ;  they  can  only  sit  there. 

1338.  Then  any  ameliorations  that  you  would 
suggest  are  not  likely  to  make  the  workhouse 
less  distasteful? — No,  there  is  an  association  of 
charitable  people  in  London  called  the  Brabazon 
Society,  of  which  Lord  and  Lady  Meath  are  the 
chief  people,  and  they  in  one  or  two  or  three  of 
London  workhouses  have  got  leave  from  the 
guardians  to  introduce  a  kind  of  crochet  and 
fancy  Avork,  limited  entirely  to  old  people  whose 
hands  ax-e  crippled,  or  who  are  cripples  in  bed, 
and  who  are  not  able  to  do  ordinary  needlework, 
for  such  as  would  be  useful  inside  the  walls  of 
the  workhouse.  Provided  that  is  limited  strictly 
to  the  old  and  very  infirm  it  is  rather  a  good  thing. 

1339.  Is  there  any  large  amount  of  attendance 
at  the  workhouses  by  voluntary  agency  of  that 
kind  for  the  aged  poor? — There  are  a  good  many 
charitable  people  who  visit  metropolitan  work- 
houses. 
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Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  21st  February,  at  Noon. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  k.c.b. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 

Mr.  Albert  Pell. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  ROUNDELL,  M.p. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Robert  Hedley,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 
Mr.  Loch.  Mr.  Loch — continued. 

1340.    I    wish    to    ask   you,    Mr.    Hedley,     stated  that  out  of  the  population  of  persons  amount  of 
question   or    two   about    the    amount    of    in     London    over    65    years     of    age,   353  old  age 
Jf     old-age     pauperism     in     London,    to    which     out     of     every     thousand     were     paupers —  fn  ilondc™ 
Sir   Hugh   Owen   has   called   attention.     He     about   one   in   three ;     that    was    his  state- 
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Mr.  Loch — continued. 


ment  to  this  Commission, 
question  or  two  about  it. 


I  want  to  ask  you  a 
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since  the  passing  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act 
of  1867  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  of 
indoor  pauperism  in  London  ? — There  has. 

1341.  In  order  to  bring  that  out  as  clearly  as 
I  could  I  went  through  the  1st  January  returns 
since  that  date,  and  I  would  ask  you  whether 
this  increase  does  not  include  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  are  not  able-bodied  ? — The  great 
majority  of  indoor  poor  are  not  able-bodied — the 
vast  majority. 

1342.  So  that  you  would  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  whereas  in  1868  the  ratio  per  thousand 
of  not  able-bodied  indoor  paupers  to  population, 
excluding  children,  was  5*2,  in  1888  it  was  7*2. 
That  would  seem  to  you  what  you  would  expect? 
— Certainly. 

1343.  On  the  other  hand,  you  would  note  that 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  outdoor  relief 
to  the  notable-bodiedmost  probably? — Certainly. 

1344.  And  you  would  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that,  as  between  1868  and  the  present  time,  where- 
as in  1868,9  4  per  thousand  were  notable-bodied 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  now  it  would  be  4*3  ? 
—Yes. 

1345.  And  this  is  due  to  the  attraction  largely 
of  the  infirmaries,  I  may  say,  built  under  that 
Act  ? — I  think  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent. 

1346.  Dr.  Grosse,  who  was  the  medical  officer 
of  the  large  and  very  fine  infirmary  connected 
with  the  St.  Saviour's  Union,  and  built  at  Cam- 
berwell,  which  I  think  you  know  well,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  large  number  of  people  who  now 
apply,  who  would  not  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances have  come  to  the  poor  law? — I  am  sure 
that  is  so. 

1347.  On  tiie  other  hand,  there  is  a  large 
number  of  Charities  in  London  for  the  aged 
poor,  is  there  not  ? — I  believe  there  is,  but  I 
have  very  little  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
Charities. 

1348.  Sir  Henry  Longley,  when  he  went  over 
the  ground  which  you  have  traversed  so  often 
since,  said  that  one  difference  between  London 
and  the  country  was  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  persons — there  being  no  question  of  dis- 
tance or  trouble  of  that  kind — could  go  into  the 
workhouse  or  infirmary.  That  would  hold  good, 
would  it  not? — Certainly  it  would. 

1349.  And  in  London,  too,  the  infirmary  and 
the  workhouse  would  be  specially  attractive  con- 
sidering the  somewhat  crowded  home  accommo- 
dation of  the  poor  ;  they  would  wish  that  their 
relations  should  go  where  there  was  more  com- 
fort ? — Perhaps  so. 

1350.  And  has  there  not  been  a  tendency  to 
make  the  workhouse  more  of  an  almshouse  ? — 
The  condition  of  things  in  the  workhouses  and 
the  general  treatment  of  the  indoor  poor  has  cer- 
tainly improved  vastly. 

1351.  So  that  once  a  person  is  in  he  often  says 
he  is  very  comfortable  and  glad  to  be  there  ? — I 
think  there  are  many  who  are  very  tliankful  for 
the  asylum  which  it  affords  them. 

1352.  And  as  to  classification,  do  not  the 
inmates  classify  themselves  largely,  grouping 
themselves  as  they  would  in  society  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  speak  positively  upon  that. 

1353.  Then  I  would  ask  you  whether  this  is 
not  so  ; — there  is  a  large  attraction  to  London  t>f 


Mr.  XotA  — continued. 

the  population,  and  a  large  number  of  aged  per- 
sons are  in  London  from  various  causes,  and  the 
old  age  pauperism  of  London  is  also  large,  owing 
to  what  you  may  call  a  system  of  poor  relief  which 
only  prevails  in  London.  Would  that  be  so  in 
general  terms  do  you  think? — I  cannot  say  that 
those  are  all  facts  within  my  own  knowledge. 

1354.  Do  you  think  that  statements  with  re- 
gard to  the  workhouses  such  as  the  following  are 
justified ;  this  is  one  statement  which  I  would 
quote:  "The  decent  are  right  in  detesting  i(. 
They  are  not  only  branded  with  the  stigma  of 
pauperism,  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  honest  they 
are  merged  in  the  general  filth  and  vileness  of  the 
regular  vicious  pauper  class.''  Do  you  think 
that  is  a  fair  statement  in  any  sense  of  what 
happens  if  by  chance  a  respectable  man  goes  into 
the  workhouse  ? — A  jierson  is  classed  in  the 
workhouse  according  to  his  age  and  his  physical 
ability,  and  not  according  to  his  moral  character. 

1355.  But  do  you  think  that  such  a  statement 
as  that,  even  guarded  as  you  have  put  it,  is 
correct? — I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
majority  of  the  indoor  poor  of  London  can 
proi)erly  be  described  as  of  vicious  character. 

1356.  And  therefore  this  statement  as  to  the 
entire  difference  between  the  decent  man  who 
goes  into  the  workhouse  and  the  people  whom 
he  finds  there  is  over-charged  ? — Perhaps  so. 

1357.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  unions  of  St. 
Geoige's-in-the-East  and  Stepney  the  classifica- 
tion of  inmates  is  worse  than  elsewhere  or  better  y 
— Certainly  not  worse. 

1358.  You  have  never  had  any  complaints  par- 
ticularly from  those  unions  as  compared  with 
others  ? — Do  you  mean  as  to  their  treatment  in 
the  workhouse  ? 

1359.  Yes  ? — I  will  not  say  that  I  have  never 
had  individual  complaints.  Such  I  most  certainly 
have  had,  but  not  more  from  these  unions  than 
from  any  other. 

1360.  Those  unions  you  know  are  unions  in 
which  the  system  of  out-door  relief  is  very  care- 
fully guarded  ? — Yes. 

1361.  And  has  it  not  resulted,  so  far  as  you 
know,  in  any  hardship  in  the  workhotise  that 
would  not  be  felt  anywhere  else  under  other 
circumstances  ? — Certainly  not. 

1362.  And  have  you  come  across  cases  in  the 
workhouse  in  which  a  labourer,  after  many  years 
of  self-denial,  has  \mt  together  a  small  amount  of 
money  and  eventually  has  been  forced  into  the 
workhouse  by  the  fact  that  he  has  outlived  his 
savings  and  no  one  would  help  him,  and  so  he  has 
gone  into  the  workhouse ;  are  there  many  of 
those  cases? — I  have  heard  of  such  cases,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  at  all  what  the  number 
is. 

1363.  With  regard  to  complaints  against 
officials, could  you  tell  the  Commission  under  what 
conditions  the  Local  Government  Board  passes 
appointment  of  officials  ? — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  always,  on  the  ajipointment  of  any 
person  to  an  office  in  any  workhouse,  refer  to 
their  records  to  ascertain  whether  such  individual 
has  previously  held  office  elsewhere,  and  if  he 
has,  application  is  then  made  to  the  place  of 
previous  service  for  the  character  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  that  person  left. 

1364.  And  if  the  report  is  unfavourable? — If 
the  report  is  unfavourable  the  Local  Government 
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Mr.  Loch — continued. 
Board  would  either  refuse  to  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment, or  if"  the  offence  that  had  been  committed 
was  not  of  a  very  serious  chnracter,  would  send 
the  report  to  the  appointing  union,  so  that  they 
might  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual  whom  they  were  taking  into 
their  service. 

1365.  Therefore,  the  present  action  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  a  great  safeguard 
against  bad  appointments? — Certainly. 

1366.  And  that  view  is  accepted  by  the  better 
administered  unions  as  a  good  arrangement?  — I 
have  never  heard  it  protested  against. 

1367.  Do  you  believe  that  the  pauper  in 
certain  of  our  poorest  unions  is  so  unlike  the 
pauper  of  previous  days,  say  1834,  that  we  can 
alter  the  system  of  relief  so  as  to  base  relief  on 
merit,  we  will  say,  rather  than  on  destitution?— 
I  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  pauper 
of  1834,  except  from  hearsay  and  from 
what  I  have  read,  but  I  know  that  the 
pauperism  of  to-day,  as  it  exists  in  London,  is 
not  of  that  able-bodied  character  which  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  in  those  days. 

1368.  And  if  you  relaxed  your  system  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  Poor  Law,  do  you  think  that 
you  would  be  troubled  again  with  able-bodied 
pauperism  ? — I  think  you  would. 

1369.  And  if  there  was  this  general  relaxa- 
tion, it  would  increase  old-age  pauperism,  would 
it  not? — I  think  it  would. 

1370.  I  wanted  just  to  draw  out  next  a  point 
with  reference,  especially,  to  cliaritable  work  ;  I 
think  you  have  alluded  to  it ;  the  system  of 
supplementing  the  rates  by  charitable  grants  in 
individual  cases  ;  is  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  true 
that  that  system  is  bad  as  compared  with  the 
system  under  which  there  is  a  clear  division  of 
duties,  as  between  charity  and  tlie  Poor  Law  ? — 
I  have  always  considered  that  that  was  an 
admitted  axiom, 

1371.  Then  passing  to  friendly  societies;  in 
the  case  of  friendly  societies  would  not  the  same 
clear  division  between  the  friendly  societies 
system  and  the  Poor  Law  system  be  advan- 
tageous, so  that  there  would  be  no  supplementa- 
tion there  either  ? — I  think  it  would,  but  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  general  rule  of  friendly 
societies  that  their  members  are  not  to  receive 
pauper  relief- 

1372.  And  in  refei'ence  to  the  supplementa- 
tion of  the  wages  of  the  aged,  in  one  of  your 
recent  reports  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
you  observe  that  trade  unions  ax'e  becoming 
much  more  strict  as  to  the  terms  under  which 
they  will  allow  the  older  people  to  work,  if  they 
cannot  receive  the  full  wage  ;  you  referred  to 
that  you  will  remember? — I  did  ;  yes. 

1373.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  tliose  condi- 
tions are  being  made  more  strict,  and  that  as  a 
result  there  is  a  demand  for  a  more  pliable  Poor 
Law  system  by  which  the  difference  can  be 
made  good  out  of  the  rates? — I  quite  under- 
stand there  may  be  a  demand  for  it. 

1374.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  these 
people  who  are  now  in  receipt  of  old-age  relief 
have  received  relief  long  before  the  age  of  65 
in  many  instances  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  that 
is  within  my  knowledge. 

1375.  You  have  never  had  any  returns  sub- 
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mitted  to  you  of  the  date  of  chargeability  of 
these  old  people  ? — No. 

1376.  Do  you  think  that  a  proposal  that  has 
been  made,  by  which  the  old-age  cases  should  be 
dealt  with  by  out- door  relief  with  discrimina- 
tion is  a  good  system  if  it  could  be  introduced? 
—  I  have  always  myself  considered  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Poor  Law  to  administer  it  wath 
the  maximum  of  efficiency  as  regards  relief  of 
destitution,  coupled  Avith  the  minimum  incentive 
to  improvidence,  and  if  old  people  are  to  know 
that  they  are  to  have  an  income  out  of  the  poor- 
rates,  I  think  it  will  be  calculated  to  discourage 
providence  and  thrift. 

1377.  Therefore  your  answer  is  in  the  nega- 
tive ? — Yes. 

1378.  Do  you  think  that  with  the  present 
book-keeping  arrangements,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
case-work  of  the  guardians  it  is  possible  for  them,  if 
thei'c  is  a  large  out-door  relief,  to  discriminate 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  at  all? — The  greater 
the  number  of  out-door  poor,  the  larger  the  tax 
upon  the  time  of  the  guardians  in  dealing  with 
those  cases,  and  therefore  each  individual  case  is 
likely  to  have  less  time  devoted  to  inquiry  into 
its  circumstances. 

1379.  And  therefore  in  these  cases  the  discri- 
mination would  be  more  and  more  impossible  ?  — It 
would  be  most  difficult. 

1380.  And  suppose  it  were  suggested  that  the 
out-door  relief  rate  should  be  a  charge  upon  the 
whole  metropolis,  do  you  think  that  that  would 
be  very  inadvisable  as  against  the  present 
system  by  which  it  is  a  local  charge? — If  out- 
door relief  were  charged  upon  the  metropolis  at 
large,  a  charge  upon  the  common  fund,  I  am 
afraid  it  would  lead  to  excessive  extravagance 
with  a  common  purse. 

1381.  The  old  people  who  are  kept  outsidethe 
house  are  frequently  kept  by  their  relations,  or 
in  part  kept  by  their  relations  ;  is  it  not  so  ? — I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  people 
out  of  the  house  are  kept,  but  I  know  that 
the  amount  of  out-door  relief  given  to  each  indi- 
vidual is  quite  insufficient  to  maintain  him,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  other  resources. 

1382.  When  it  is  a  question  of  the  relations 
being  asked  for  money,  is  it  not  most  carefully 
considered  by  the  board  of  guardians  whether  or 
not  the  relation  in  question  who  would  be  asked 
to  pay  is  bona  firle  able  ?— As  you  are  aware  the 
guardians  have  no  power  to  compel  a  relation  to 
pay ;  they  must  go  to  the  magistrates,  but  they 
as  a  rule  endeavour  to  make  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment with  the  relntions,  if  they  think 
those  relations  are  in  a  position  to  help  their 
friends. 

1383.  Therefore  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
complaint  that  is  frequently  uttered  of  the  hard 
ship  of  relations  having  to  pay  for  their  aged  rela- 
tives is  not  a  hardship  ? — 1  think  it  is  much 
better  that  relatives  should,  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  pay  for  the  support  of  their  destitute  rela- 
tions rather  than  that  those  destitute  relations 
should  be  supported  by  money  taken  forcibly 
from  the  pockets  of  poor  ratepayers. 

1384.  And  there  is  a  certain  discrimination 
used  by  boards  of  guardians  in  preparing  their 
case  for  the  magistrates? — Certainly  there  is; 
they  do  not  send  a  case  to  the  magistrate  unless 
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there  is  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and 
unless  they  consider  that  the  relative  is  in  a 
jtosition  to  contribute. 

1385.  And  therefore  the  law  is  considerately 
put  in  force? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hiimpkreys-Owen. 

1386.  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Hedley,  that 
ihere  is  a  certain  amount  of  controversy  as 
to  the  view  to  be  taken  of  the  pay- 
ment of  rates.  There  are  some  who  think 
that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  contri- 
buted by  the  ratepayer  against  his  own  old  age 
and  destitution.  Now  have  you  any  figures  at 
all,  or  have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  aged 
poor  in  the  workhouse  who  have  at  some  time  or 
other  been  ratepayers? — I  am  quite  unable  to 
give  you  any  figures  upon  the  subject.  It  is  im- 
possible (or  me  to  inquire  into  anything  of  that 
sort,  but  I  know  there  is  a  certain  number.  I 
saAv  a  man  only  yesterday  in  the  workhouse,  who 
told  me  he  had  been  a  ratepayer  for  many  years. 

1387.  So  that  there  is  to  that  extent,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  ground  for  a  claim  of  the  kind; 
such  a  man  as  that  might  say,  "  I  have  paid  rates 
"  for  40  years,  and  now  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
"  I  should  have  my  turn  "? — I  do  not  think  it 
was  ever  the  intention,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  to  look  vipoii  the  payment  of  rates  as  in- 
surance for  a  future  income. 

1388.  Quite  so  ;  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  matter 
in  controversy,  but  I  only  wanted  to  get  at  this 
particular  fact  as  bearing  upon  it.  With  refer- 
ence to  compound  householders,  as  they  are 
called  ;  that  is,  men  who  would  only  suffer  from 
the  burden  of  rates  indirectly,  but  would  not 
consciously  have  paid  rates,  I  suppose  some  of 
the  inmates  of  workhouses  would  be  of  that  class, 
would  they  not  ? — A  great  many. 

1389.  When  you  speak  of  unskilled  labourers, 
do  you  include  agricultural  labourers,  or  do  you 
mean  the  rough  casual  labourer  of  a  large  town  ? 
— I  think  an  agricultural  labourer  is,  as  a  rule, 
an  extremely  skilled  one;  I  think  he  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  most  things  than  most 
labourei's,  but  I  think  he  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
classed  by  people  under  the  head  of  unskilled. 

1390.  That  is,  however,  as  Professor  Stuart 
has  suggested  to  me,  when  he  abandons  his  proper 
employment  and  comes  into  a  town,  where  he  is 
pi'actically  an  unskilled  man  ? — Yes,  that  is  so, 

1391.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to 
us  as  to  the  composition  of  boards  of  guardians, 
or  as  to  any  alterations  in  their  statutory  powers. 
First  of  all,  as  to  their  conqiosition  ;  do  you 
think  that  the  present  mode  under  which  the 
boards  of  guardians  are  partially  elected  and 
partially  cx-officio,  is  a  satisfactory  one  ? — I  think 
it  is  satisfactory  when  the  cx-ojfficio  guardians 
take  part  in  the  proceedings.  W^henever  ex-officio 
guardians  do  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of 
the  union  in  which  they  reside,  my  experience  is 
that  their  services  are  extremely  valuable. 

1392.  And  is  there  anything  in  the  qualifica- 
tion either  of  the  ex  officio  or  of  the  elected 
guardians,  which  prevents  the  best  men  being 
appointed.  For  instance,  this  qualification 
which,  I  think,  exists,  that  they  must  be  rated 
in  the  union  ? — They  must  be  rated  in  the 
union. 
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1393.  You  think  that  that  does  not  operate 
to  prevent  desirable  persons  being  appointed  on 
boards? — Being  rated  in  the  union  they  would 
be  ratepayers  in  the  union,  and  I  think  it  is 
extremely  desirable  that  those  who  spend  the 
money,  the  guardians  being  a  spending  body, 
should  be  represented  on  that  board  by  those 
who  contribute  to  the  funds  which  the  guardians 
are  dispensing. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

1394.  Mr.  Hedley,  you  told  the  Commis- 
sion the  other  day  that  in  your  opinion  a 
London  workhouse  was  very  much  restricted 
by  reason  of  the  great  cost  of  the  site, 
and  you  spoke  of  the  great  advantage  of  having 
workhouses  with  five  or  six  acres  of  land  ? — I 
did. 

1395.  And  alluding  to  the  Strand  workhouse 
at  Edmonton  you  said  that  it  worked  admirably, 
I  think  ? — I  think  so,  yes. 

1396.  But  then  later  on  I  think  you  said  you 
could  not  advocate  an  extension  of  the  system 
because  it  was  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the 
inmates  ? — I  did. 

1397.  Has  this  un].opularity  exhibited  itself  in 
the  Strand  Union  at  Edmonton  ? — The  guardians 
of  the  Strand  Union  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
the  old  inmates  of  their  workhouse  on  application 
two  or  three  days'  leave,  and  they  have  a  large 
van  in  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  up 
old  people  who  want  to  come  up  to  London,  and 
taking;  them  back  again. 

1398.  But  if  arrangements  of  that  kind 
can  be  made  by  which  the  unpopularity  is  got 
rid  of,  why  should  not  that  equally  apply  to  the 
other  workhouses  of  London  if  they  removed 
into  the  country  ? — I  think  if  you  were  to  ask 
the  whole  body  of  the  inmates  of  the  Strand 
workhouse  that  they  would  tell  you  that  they 
would  prefer  being  in  London. 

1399.  But  has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  as 
metropolitan  inspector  that  there  is  that  feeling 
amongst  the  inmates  ? — As  regards  the  Strand  I 
cannot  say,  but  at  the  present  moment  the  Bethnal 
Green  guardians  are  protesting  against  the 
desire  of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  they 
should  build  a  workhouse  on  land  which  they 
bought  some  time  ago,  because  of  their  un- 
willingness to  take  the  old  poor  out  of  the  parish. 

1400.  But  that  is  a  complaint  of  the  guardians ; 
that  is  an  objection  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

1401.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  have 
ever  had  reason  to  believe,  or  whether  you  have 
ever  made  any  report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  which  would  suggest  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Strand  workhouse  at  Edmonton  object  to 
their  removal  into  the  country  ? — I  have  never 
made  any  report  of  that  kind,  and  1  have  never 
heard  ii  complained  of  as  a  great  grievance. 

1402,,  On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  undoubted 
advantage  ;  you  have  said  so,  an  undoubted  ad- 
vantage ?, — There  is  an  undoubted  advantage; 
that  land  could  be  bought  much  cheaper. 

1403.  And  the  peo])le  could  be  set  to  work 
there  ? — They  could. 

1404.  You  have  spoken  about  the  wood- 
chopping  in  the  London  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

1405-7.  You  referred  to  a  circular  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  which  was  issued  in 
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1888  :  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  that 
circular  was  issued  in  consequence  of  many  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
by  deputations  and  others  complaining  of  the 
unfair  competition  to  which  the  wood-cutters  in 
London  were  subjected  by  reason  of  the  work 
done  in  workhouses? — I  am  aware  that  there 
were  many  representations  to  that  effect. 

1408.  Are  you  aware  also  that  I  received  a 
deputation  from  the  Parliamentary  committee  ot 
the  trades'  union,  making  a  great  complaint  upon 
that  score  ? — I  have  no  doubt  you  did,  sir  ;  I 
do  not  remember  it  at  the  moment. 

1409.  In  amplification  of  the  question  that  was 
put  to  you  in  connection  with  that  subject  you  drew 
a  parallel,  did  you  not  ;  I  think  that  you  said  that 
a  complaint  might  as  reasonably  be  made  of  an 
inmate  cleaning  the  floor  of  the  workhouse  ? — 
I  did. 

1410.  But  is  that  a  parallel  at  all ;  would  it  not 
be  a  more  correct  parallel  to  say  that  a  complaint 
might  be  made  if  charwomen  were  sent  out  of  the 
workhouse  to  clean  other  people's  floors  ;  is  not 
that  a  more  correct  parallel  ? — That  would  be 
perhaps  more  correct ;  but  the  other  is  true,  I 
think. 

14]  1.  But  surely  you  cannot  make  any  com- 
parison between  the  domestic  work  done  inside 
a  workhouse  by  its  inmates,  and  work  done  in  the 
workhouse  in  connection  with  articles  which  are 
sold  outside  the  workhouse  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  every  stroke  of  useful  work  that  a  pauper 
does,  if  it  were  not  done  by  the  pauper,  would 
have  to  be  done  by  a  paid  person. 

1412.  Do  you  not  make  a  distinction  between 
work  done  inside  the  workhouse  by  the  inmates 
for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the  workhouse,  and 
work  done  in  the  workhouse  for  sale  outside  the 
workhouse  ? — There  is  a  distinction,  certainly. 

1413.  Well,  do  you  not  agree  with  the  policy 
of  this  circular,  that  the  Board  ought  not  to  look 
with  equanimity  upon  competition,  by  means 
of  rate-paid  labour,  with  free  labour  outside  the 
workhouse  ? — I  think  that  the  Board  is  perfectly 
right  to  protest  against  the  use  of  machinery, 
and  against  the  guardians  underselling  the 
outside  labour ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  under 
those  conditions  the  wood-chopping  trade 
should  be  protected  to  a  certain  extent  any 
more  than  any  other  trades  are  protected  in  this 
country. 

1414.  But  with  what  other  trade  does  the  work 
inside  the  workhouse  enter  into  competition  ? — I 
stated  in  my  evidence  the  other  day  that  the 
Whitechapel  gu  ardians  took  in  coffee  to  be  ground, 
that  the  Poplar  guardians  took  in  old  wire  rope 
to  have  the  outer  covering  stripped  off  the  inner 
copper  wire.  If  that  was  not  done  in  the  work- 
house it  v\ould  have  to  be  done  by  outside  labour, 
and  therefore,  to  that  extent  it  is  an  interference 
with  outside  labour. 

1415.  But  one  of  the  advantages  which  you 
see  by  the  taking  of  the  workhouses  into  the 
country  would  be  that  the  inmates  might  be  set 
to  work  upon  the  land  very  largely? — Those 
who  are  able  to  do  it. 

1416.  And  you  would,  also,  be  able  to  get 
a  better  classification,  because  of  the  greater 
cheapness  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 
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1417.  There  would  be  nothing,  would  there, 
to  hinder  a  board  of  guardians,  if  they  received 
the  assent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
the  borrowing  of  money,  building  their  work- 
house in  any  manner  they  chose,  in  blocks  or 
even  in  smaller  houses  ? — The  Local  Government 
Board  would  not  object  to  any  form  of  work- 
house building,  provided  that  sanitary  and  other 
arrangements  were  satisfactory. 

1418.  It  is  clear,  is  it  not,  that,  looking  to  the 
great  value  of  land  in  the  metropolis,  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  deal  with  the  housing  of 
the  inmates  differently  from  what  they  are  dealt 
with  now.  I  mean  you  could  not  occupy  larger 
spaces  with  greater  distribution  of  buildings  ? — 
I  think  that  all  the  workhouses  and  infirmaries 
that  have  been  built  in  my  time  have  been  built 
under  very  good  arrangements,  as  good  as  the 
site  allowed  of. 

1419-  Yes,  but  what  I  mean  is,  suppose  with 
regard  to  any  particular  description  of  inmate, 
the  aged  poor  if  you  like,  it  was  thought  by  the 
guardians  desirable  that  they  should  be  treated 
somewhat  differently,  and  that  houses  in  point  of 
fact,  should  be  built  on  workhouse  land  for 
persons  of  that  kind ;  that  would  be  impossible 
in  a  London  area? — Quite. 

1420.  But  it  would  be  possible  outside 
London? — If  you  had  room  on  the  land,  of 
course.  I  should  like  to  say,  in  connexion  with 
that  subject,  that  if  the  workhouse  of  a  London 
union  were  removed  into  the  country  it  would 
involve  the  necessity  for,  at  all  events,  a  small 
workhouse  in  the  union  actually  in  London, 
because  it  is  necessary  for  every  union  to  have 
a  receiving  house  to  which  fresh  cases  of  destitu- 
tion could  be  immediately  taken. 

Chairman. 

1421.  That  is  the  case  with  the  Strand  Union  ? 
— That  is  the  case  with  the  Strand  Union,  yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

1422.  Do  you  believe  that  a  system  of  old- 
age  pensions  to  which  people  themselves  contri- 
buted would  to  any  extent  I'educe  the  number 
of  aged  poor  in  workhouses? — To  which  the 
people  themselves  contributed? 

1423.  I  mean,  supposing  there  was  a  system 
started  of  pensions,  to  be  attained  at  a  certain 
age,  and  that  contributions  were  made  partly  from 
one  source  and  partly  from  another,  and  that  one 
of  the  sources  was  a  contribution  by  the  people 
themselves,  do  you  believe,  looking  to  the  class  of 
old  persons  who  are  in  our  workhouses  now,  that 
such  a  scheme,  entailing  a  contribution  regularly 
paid  by  the  people  themselves,  would  largely 
reduce  the  number  of  old  people  in  the  work- 
houses ? —  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any,  or 
many,  people  in  the  workhouse  now  who  are  in 
a  position  to  contribute  themselves  towards  their 
own  maintenance  outside. 

Chairman. 

1424.  You  mean  that  they  have  never  been  in  a 
position  to  contribute  ?  — No,  I  will  not  say  never. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

1425.  That  is  the  point.  We  have  been 
told  here  thvit  the  immense  majority  of  the 
aged  poor  who  are  in  our  workhouses  are 
people  who  have  not  led  a  frugal  and  an  in- 
dustrious life,  and  now  I  ask  you  that  if  there 
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Mr.  Ritchie — continued, 
was  any  scheme  for  pensions  at  a  certain 
age,  by  which  people  themselves  should  con- 
tribute towards  the  pension,  whether  you  think 
that  that  would  largely  reduce  the  number  in 
the  workhouse  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  would. 

1426.  Is  your  reason  for  that  the  assumption 
that  the  people  in  the  workhouse  are  not  people 
who  would  be  likely  to  have  continued  payments 
towards  their  own  pension  at  any  period  of  their 
lives  ? — I  think  so. 

1427.  So  that  you  would  not  anticipate,  if 
there  was  a  scheme  of  pensions  to  which  the 
people  themselves  contributed,  that  it  would 
greatly  relieve  the  cost  of  the  in-door  poor  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would. 

1428.  My  question  refers  to  voluntary  con- 
tributions. Your  answer  remains  the  same  as 
you  gave  ? — I  must  be  quite  sure  what  the 
question  is  before  I  answer  it.  You  asked  me 
whether  an  inmate,  or  a  man  likely  to  become 
an  inmate,  would  be  in  a  position  to  partly  con- 
tribute  

1429.  The  question  I  want,  Mr.  Hedley,  to 
have  an  answer  to  is  this  :  supposing  there  was 
a  scheme  for  securing  pensions  to  people  at  a 
certain  age,  the  contributions  to  come  from  more 
than  one  source,  but  one  of  the  sources  being 
the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  individual 
himself,  do  you  think  that  a  scheme  of  that  kind 
would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  old-age 
people  who  would  be  found  in  our  workhouses? 
—  1  do  not  think  it  would  largely  reduce  the 
number  of  people  in  the  metropolitan  work- 
houses. 

1430.  Why  do  you  not  think  so? — Because  I 
think  that  none  of  them  are  themselves  able  to 
contribute,  and  I  think  a  vast  number  of  them 
have  no  friends  who  could  contribute. 

1431.  My  question  is  not  with  regard  to  their 
present  position,  but  whether  they  are  a  kind  of 
people  who  would  have  been  likely  to  make  a 
continuous  payment  voluntarily  towards  a  pen- 
sion fund  themselves  ? — I  think  the  majority  of 
them  are  not  of  the  kind  of  people  who  would 
be  likely  to  have  made  continuous  payments  for 
their  own  benefit  in  old  age. 

1432.  in  answer  to  a  question  with  regard  to 
St.  George-in-the-East,  you  assumed  in  your 

charity  in  answer  that  those  jiersons  who  were  not  given 
fJ^-^*o''g«-  out-door  relief,  and  did  not  come  into  the  work- 
house in  St.  Geoi'ge-in-the-East,  got  relief  from 
their  relations.  That  was  your  answer,  '•  Gets 
"  maintained  by  his  relations."  But  are  you  not 
aware  that  in  St.  George-in-the-East  there  is 
more  than  one  charitable  organisation  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in  hand  persons  who  will  not 
go  into  the  house,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  charitable  organisation  and  the  board  of 
guardians  co-operate,  and  heartily  co-operate, 
with  the  view  of  meeting  cases  of  that  kind  by 
means  other  than  contributions  from  the  relations 
of  the  ])eoj)le  ? — Certainly  1  am.  I  know  of  one 
charitable  organisation  in  particular,  called  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Committee.  I  know  of 
that,  and  1  believe  that  that  charitable  organisa- 
tion has  originated  in  consequence  of  the  restric- 
tion of  out-door  relief  out  of  the  poor  rate,  and, 
therefore,  the  restriction  of  out-door  relief  has 
had  an  extremely  beneficial  effect  in  that  direction 
in  stimulating  charity. 
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Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

1433.  And  do  you  believe  that  there  would  be 
much  difficulty  in  working  upon  the  same  lines  in 
every  parish  in  London  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
an  extremely  good  thing  if  it  could  be  done. 

1434.  No  difficulty  is  found  in  St.  George-in- 
the-East,  is  there,  that  you  are  aware  of? — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

1435.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  cases  of 
great  hardship  by  the  refusal  of  out-door  relief? 
— No,  I  have  not ;  on  the  contrary. 

1436.  Now,  have  not  a  great  many  of  the  cases 
of  deaths  from  starvation  which  have  come  before  ^ 
the  Local  Government  Board  been  the  result  of  Lo 
inadequate  out-door  relief? — Yes  ;  not 
many,  but  some. 

1437.  You  have  met  with  some  ? — Some,  yes.  e 

1438.  Where  the  people  have  been  in  receipt  " 
of  out-door  relief,  and  yet  have  died  of  starva- 
tion, practically  ? — There  have  been  cases,  but, 
considering  the  immense  population  of  this  town, 
they  have  been  extremely  few. 

1439.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  out-door  poor  in  London  are  visited  r"i 
by  the  relieving  officers  ? — I  have  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied. 

1440.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  re- 
lieving officers  in  London  is  adequate  to  the  work 
they  have  got  to  do? — There  are  districts,  owing 
to  the  immense  increase  of  population,  where  I 
should  like  to  see  additional  relieving  officers 
appointed  ;  at  this  very  moment  we  are  about  to 
appoint  one  in  the  Wandsworth  and  Ciapham 
Union,  where  the  population  has  increased  during 
the  last  decade  by  94,000. 

1441.  But  you  would  say,  Mr.  Hedley,  that 
where  out-door  relief  is  given  every  precaution  lie 
ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  that  that  out-door  P' 
relief  is  adequate  ? — Certainly  it  ought,  and  I 
always  preach  to  the  relieving  officers  that  they  have 
not  done  their  duty  to  the  full  when  they  have 
paid  to  an  out-door  pauper  the  amount  of  relief 
which  has  been  ordered  by  the  guardians,  but  that, 
if  they  consider  that  that  amount  of  relief  is  in- 
adequate, they  should  certainly  supplement  it  in 
kind,  and  bring  up  the  case  again  to  the  next 
meetino;  of  the  guardians. 

1442.  Now,  are  you  satisfied,  Mi*.  Hedley, 
from  your  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure adopted  by  the  guardians  of  London,  that 
there  is  really  a  thorough  investigation  made 
before  fixing  the  amount  of  out-door  relief  into 
all  the  I  ircumstances  of  the  case,  so  as  to  secure 
it  being  sufficient?  —  I  seldom  hear  out-door 
relief  dealt  with,  and  a  certain  sum  granted, 
without  doubting  in  my  own  mind,  and  feeling 
sure  that,  unless  there  are  other  circumstances  of 


w 


which  the  guardians  know 


nothing, 


the  relief 


must  be  insufficient. 

1443.  That  is  very  important ;  in  point  of 
fact,  your  experience  leads  you  to  believe  that 
the  administration  of  out-door  relief  is  rather 
more  perfunctory  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
full  inquiry  is  not  made  into  the  resources  of 
the  individual  before  fixing  the  sum,  in  order  to 
see  that  it  is  adequate  ? — I  think  guardians  are 
very  apt  to  give  what  the  individual  pauper  is 
willing  to  be  content  with.  It  is  generally  aii* 
known  in  every  union  that  a  certain  sum  is  the 
maximum  which  is  ever  allowed,  and  a  pauper 
coming  to  apply  for  out-door  relief  will  have  no 
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Mr.  Riic/tie — continued, 
expectation  that  he  or  she  is  about  to  be  granted 
such  a  sum  as  wouUi  meet  the  full  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life. 

1444.  Can  you  suggest  anytliing  by  which 
that  evil  might  he  remedied  or  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  any  alteration  either  of  regulations  or 
of  law? — 1  cannot;  that  is  one  of  the  great 
objections  to  out-door  relief,  as  it  is  at  present 
granted,  that  it  is  always  inadequate  to  relieve 
destitution,  destitution  'being  the  only  ground 
which  entitles  the  applicant  to  relief  at  all. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

1445.  What  proportion  of  married  couples 
object  to  live  together  in  the  metropolitan  area  ? 
— I  think  I  have  already  said  that  my  experience 
is,  that  the  great  majority  of  married  couples 
who  come  into  the  metropnlitan  workhouses  are 
willing  to  live  together. 

1446.  I  should  like  to  know  the  proportion; 
w6  have  had  it  very  clearly  given  by  a  previous 
witness,  that  in  the  country  there  is  about  50 
per  cent,  who  object  to  live  together? — Cer- 
tainly that  is  not  my  experience  in  London. 

Chairman. 

1447.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  pro- 
portion ? — I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  75  per 
cent,  of  the  old  people  do  live  together,  and  are 
willing  to  live  together. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

1448.  That  would  mean  that  there  are  25  i)er 
cent,  who  object  to  live  together? — I  do  not 
think  there  are  more. 

1449.  You  said  that  you  had  returns  of  pen- 
sioners ;  have  you  put  that  paper  in;  shall  we  have 
that? — I  have  not  f)ut  it  in  ;  I  have  got  it  here. 

1450.  I  should  like,  then,  that  yon  would  [)ut 
that  paj)er  in,  so  that  we  should  see  the  number 
of  pensioners  ? — That  is  the  return  of  the  pen- 
sioners who  are  chargeable  to  the  Woolwich 
Union  in  January  of  this  year. 

1451.  That  applies,  then,  only  to  the  Woolwich 
Union  ? — 'I'hat  one  applies  to  Woolwich.  This  one 
applies  to  Chelsea,  in  March  1892,  a  year  ago. 
{Returns  handed  in.) 

1452.  Ave  there  many  in  the  other  unions? — ■ 
I  think  there  are  more  in  Greenwich  and  Wool- 
wich, but  1  think  some  will  be  found,  a  few  will 
be  fovmd,  in  every  union. 

1453.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  numbers 
in  the  metropolis  who  are  said  to  have  been 
subscribers  to  benefit  societies,  who  subscribe 
for  their  sickness  benefits  as  distinguished  from 
funeral  benefits?  —  !  think  it  is  very  rare  to  find 
any  men  who  have  been  members  of  lar^ie 
societies,  such  as  the  Foresters  and  the  Odd- 
fellows ;  but  I  have  often  i'ound  men  who  will 
tell  you  that  they  have  been  members  of  clubs, 
but  that  the  club  or  the  provident  society  ha'^ 
failed  them,  has  become  bankrupt. 

1454.  You  answered  Mr.  Kitchie  with  regard 
to  the  numbers  that  would  be  likely  to  become 
paupers,  siipposing  they  had  partly  contributed 
for  a  certain  sum  alter  the  age  of  H5,  or  some 
age  like  that.  Your  experience  is  then,  in  the 
past,  that  where  members  have  been  contributing 
lor  benefits  which  they  would  receive  in  old  ao-e 
in  the  form  of  sickness,  allowances,  or  of  pensions, 
there  are  very  lew  such  men  that  come  upon  the 
rates?— I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Broadhurst. 

1455.  I  have  only  two  or   three   questions  Duties  of 
arising;  out    of  the    replies   to    Mr.  Ritchie,  reiievin,? 

A,  .      .        .•  ■  T    .  !•      •        officers  as 

re  there  any  instructions  issued  to  relieving  toout-reilef 

officers  apart  from  your  personal  appeal  advising  being  ade- 

them  to  see  that  out-door  relief  is  sufficient  to  •i"''**^  *° 

secure  relief  against  starvation  ? — Y'es,  a  reliev-  stai^vTiion. 

ing  officer  is  bound,  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that 

none  of  the  persons  Avho  are  on  liis  books  as 

recipients  of  out-door  relief  shall  starve. 

1456.  Are  there  instructions  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  on  that  point? — Certainly 
there  are;  the  duties  of  a  relieving  officer  are 
laid  down  in  the  Consolidated  (3rder  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

1457.  Does  the   Local    Government  Board 
have  any  power  in  the  selection  of  the  relieving 
officers,  as  to  their  qualifications  and  charicter  ?  their  ap- 
— The  only  regulation  laid  down  by  the  Local  poimment 
Government  Board  as  regards  the  appointment 

of  a  relieving  officer  is  that  he  shall  not  be  under 
the  age  of  2 1 . 

1458.  No  condition  as  to  character  of  any 
kind? — A  report  is  always  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  the  name,  age,  previous 
occupation  and  testimonials,  and  whence  the 
guardians  have  had  testimonials,  when  any  fresh 
ap[)ointmeiit  is  made. 

1459.  That  does  not  secure  that  the  relieving 
officer  shall  be  a  fit  and  proper  man  at  all,  does 
it? — The  Local  Government  Board  have  no 
voice  in  the  choice  of  the  man,  provided  his 
character  is  fairly  good. 

Chairman. 

1460.  They  have  only  the  power  of  objecting 
to  him  in  case  they  consider  him,  from  the  facts 
brought  to  their  notice,  to  be  unsuited  for  his 
work? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

1461.  Have  you  ever  known  any  relieving 
officer  objected  to  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  lor  inefficiency  ? — J  could  not  name  any 
case  at  this  moment,  but  I  have  no  doubt  such 
cases  have  passed  through  my  hands. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

1462.  Y^ou  spoke  of  the  general  maximum 
amount  of  relief.  That  recognises  no  merit 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  poor ;  that  brings 
all  to  the  dead  level,  whether  they  have  been 
thrifty  and  become  poor  by  accident  or  other- 
wise ? — It  does. 

Ii'Ir.  Roundell. 

1463.  To  secure  the  thorough  investigation 
about  relief  cases  by  relieving  officers,  do  you 
look  rather  to  an  addition  to  their  number  or 
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would  you  think  it  well  that  they  should  be  well, 
men  of  a  sui)erior  class  ? — I  think  that  the 
number  required  in  each  union  must  be  judged 
of  according  to  the  circumstances  and  population 
of  each  union.  As  regards  the  class  of  men  who 
now  hold  the  office  of  relieving  officer  in  London, 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them ;  1  believe 
they  are  a  body  of  men  who  do  their  duty  as 
well  as  any  body  of  men  in  any  society. 

1464.  In  London,  do  the  guardians  sometimes 
authorise  ladies,  to  visit  singly,  individuals, 
although  not  members  of  a  visiting  conimittee  ? — 
They  do. 
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1465.  Does  the  system  work  well? — I  think  authorised 


it  does  ;  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  of  it. 

1466.  There  is  no  fear  of  meddlesomeness  or 
crotchetiness  ? — It  is  desirable  to  have  sensible 
women  performing  those  duties,  but  I  have  never 
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3i/.!r.  Broadhurst — continued, 
heard  any  (>f)mplaints  of  the  conduct  of  ladies  in 
visitinij;  metropolitan  workhouses. 

1467.  Do  you  attach  impoi'tance  to  it? — I 
think  it  is  very  pleasant  for  the  old  people  to  have 
ladies  to  go  and  read  to  them  ;  not  as  a  rule  to 
take  them  tea  and  those  sort  of  things ;  [  think 
that  is  perhaps  a  mistake. 

1468.  Why? — Unless  it  is  done,  if  it  is  done, 
to  the  ward,  and  not  specially  to  individuals. 

1469.  Might  not  an  individual  competent  lady 
be  able  to  render  service  in  over-seeing  the 
general  treatment  of  the  poor  which  might  escape 
the  attention  of  the  committee  of  ladies  ?— It  is 
rather  difficult  to  say  that.  In  most  London  unions 
there  are  lady  guardians  now  who  do  visit  the 
female  wards  and  the  children  to  a  great  extent. 

1470.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  the 
presence  of  those  lady  guardians  upon  the 
London  Boards? — I  think  lady  guardians,  like 
men  guardians,  vary  in  quality  ;  I  think  a  great 
many  of  them  do  very  useful  work. 

1471.  Would  you  give  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  you  prefer,  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view,  individual  ladies  as  now,  or  committees 
of  ladies? — 'The  Local  Government  Board  have 
just  issued  an  order  empowering  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees.  My  personal  view  would 
rather  be  to  have  individual  ladies  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  special  wards,  each  lady  a  ward,  one 
lady  one  ward,  another  lady  another  ward,  and 
they  go  in  and  make  friends  with  the  people  who 
occupy  that  ward,  and  I  think  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  useful  than  a  committee.  That  is  my  opinion. 

1472.  And  that  would  be  specially  authorised 
by  the  board  ? — -Specially  authorised  by  the 
board  of  gvtardians, 

Mr.  Pell 

1473.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to 
believe  that  the  accommodation  in  the  Metro- 
politan workhouses  is  insufficient  for  the  aged 
poor,  giving  insufficient  room  for  them  in 
quantity,  in  area? — There  are  some  unions  which, 
owing  to  increase  of  population,  are  in  want  of 
more  and  better  workhouses,  but  i  think  the 
accommodation  which  the  aged  poor  have  in  the 
metropolitan  workhouses  is,  as  a  rule,  good. 

1474.  Theie  have  been  occasions,  I  suppose 
you  would  admit,  in  which  from  a  pressure  from 
some  disturbance  of  trade  the  metropolitan  v/ork- 
houses  have  been  very  much  overcharged  Avith 
people;  and  they  have  had  to  sleep  in  the  corri- 
dors, when  occasional  discomfort  would  be  caused 
to  the  old  inhal)itants  of  the  workhouses,  to  the 
old  people  ? — Certainly. 

1475.  Is  there  any  official  return  of  the  num- 
ber which  the  present  workhouses  arc  adapted  to 
receive  ? — There  is. 

1476.  Well,  where  is  that  to  be  got  ?— The 
Local  Government  Board  can  give  it  you.  Every 
workhouse  in  London  is  certified  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  ward  by  ward,  for  a  particular 
number  of  beds. 

1477.  That  I  am  aware  of,  but  is  there  any 
printed  return  that  I  could  to-day  have  given  me 
of  the  number  which  each  workhouse  in  London  is 
fitted  to  receive  ? — The  Local  Government  Board 
could  no  doubt  give  you  that  return. 

1478.  You  have  been  asked  some  questions  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  pension  system  upon  the  old 
people,  as  far  as  your  experience  goes  as  an  in- 
spector. Nowj  we  will  take  the  case  of  the  Union 
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of  the  City  of  London.  Will  you  admit  that  the 
amount  of  eleemosynary  endowed  charities,  apart 
from  those  which  are  not  eleemosynary,  in  the  Citv 
of  London,  applicable  for  the  poor,  is  in  excess  of 
any  other  union  in  London? — I  believe  it  is  :  but 
I  have  very  little  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
charities  of  London. 

1479.  But  there  are  returns  by  which  what 
I  have  stated  could  be  substantiated  or  contra- 
dicted ? — I  think  so. 

1480.  Well,  admitting  that  to  be  the  case  that 
there  is  an  immense  amount  of  eleemosynary 
endowed  charities  in  the  City  of  London,  is  not 
that  accompanied  Avith  an  excessive  number  of 
paupers? — ^The  City  of  London  Guardians  are 
very  free  givers  of  out-door  relief,  which  accounts 
for  the  large  number  of  paupers. 

1481.  Therefore,  as  far  as  it  goes,  I  have  there 
an  argument  against  the  giving  of  doles  or  the 
giving  of  pensions  operating  in  the  way  of  the 
reduction  of  pauperism  as  far  as  the  City  of 
London  goes  ? — Operating  against  the  reduction. 

1482.  Against  the  reduction  ? — Yes,  certainly, 

1483.  Would  you  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that- 
it  absolutely  encourages  pauperism  ? —  I  look 
upon  it  as  axiomatic  that  no  person  will  accept 
in-door  relief  who  is  not  destitute  ;  but  vast 
numbers  will  try  to  get  out-door  relief  who  are  not 
destitute. 

1484.  You  referred  to  some  returns  just  now  : 
in  answer  to  a  member  of  the  Commission  you 
pi'oduced  some  returns  of  pensioners  who  were  in 
receipt  of  relief  just  now  ? — I  did  ;  one  dates  back 
more  than  a  year  ago,  1892. 

Chairman. 

1485.  These  are  the  returns  from  particular 
unions? — One  from  Woolwich,  one  from  Chelsea, 
and  one  is  a  letter  from  Marylebone. 

Mr.  Pell. 

1486.  Might  I  ask  whether  they  were  pre- 
pared under  the  instructions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  or  were  they  done  of  your  own 
spirit  of  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

1487.  Do  you  believe  them  to  be  fairly 
accurate  ? — I  have  no  knowledge.  One  was 
given  to  me  by  my  assistant  inspector,  Mr. 
Herbert.  I  was  talking  to  him  one  day  as  to 
the  number  of  pensioners,  and  he  said,  "  I 
"have  got  a  return,"  and  he  gave  it  to  me.  As  to 
the  other,  I  wrote  to  Woolwich  and  asked  them  to 
send  me  up  a  return  of  the  number  of  pensioners. 

1488.  Would  you  venture  to  submit  them  as 
sufficiently  accurate  for  insertion  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Report — I  have  no  knowledge  per- 
sonally of  their  accuracy,  except  that  the 
Woolwich  one  is  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Woolwich  Guardians,  and  the  other  is  signed 
by  the  workhouse  master  of  Chelsea.  I  have 
not  verified  them  beyond  that. 

1489.  Would  you  consider  that  those  two  per- 
sons were  quite  sufficient  to  verify  a  return  ? — 
Quite. 

1490.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  returns  upon 
that  point ;  the  number  of  pensioners  in  receipt 
of  relief? — I  do  not. 

1491.  You  could  not  suggest  to  the  Commis- 
sion any  better  evidence  ujion  that  head  than 
what  you  have  handed  in  now,  although  it  is 
i,    rtial  ? — I  could  suggest  better   evidence  by 
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getting  a  return  from  the  clerk  of  every  union  of 
the  number  of  pensionei's  who  are  now  charge- 
able to  their  rates  ;  that  could  be  easily  got. 

1492.  Now  do  you  know  that  St.  George-in- 
the-East  is  singularly  deficient  in  endowed 
chai'ities,  eleemosynary  charities,  that  there  are 
hardly  any  endowed  eleemosynary  charities  in 
the  whole  of  that  parish,  or  applicable  to  the 
parish  ? — It  is  not  within  my  knowledge. 

1493.  Undoubtedly  the  proportion  of  paupers 
in  the  parish  of  St.  George-in-the-East,  which 
has  not  the  endowments,  is  very  much  smaller 
than  in  the  City  of  London,  which  is  full  of 
these  endowments  ? — Much. 

1494.  Therefore,  there  again  you  would  say 
that  the  aged  poor  have  a  chance  of  a  wholesome 
termination  of  their  life  in  St.  George-iu-the- 
East,  a  life  with  more  independence  in  it,  where 
there  has  been  an  absence  of  those  endowed 
eleesmosynary  charities,  than  where  there  has 
been  an  abundance  of  them,  taking  the  two 
unions  J  have  just  mentioned  in  comparison  ? — 
I  do  not  know,  myself,  anything  about  the  reci- 
pients of  income  by  inhabitants  of  the  City  of 
London  from  their  endowed  charities;  1  can 
only  speak  of  those  Avho  are  recipients  of  out- 
door relief  from  the  poor  rates. 

1495.  You  can  only  speak  to  post  hoc  and  not 
to  propter  hoc  ? — Yes. 

1496.  Well,  now,  from  your  inspection  of  this 
parish  that  has  been  so  frequently  quoted,  St 
George-in-the-East,  is  it  your  belief  that  the 
aged  poor  there  are  living  under  more  painful 
circumstances  than  in  other  metropolitan  unions, 
where  out-door  relief  is  given  rather  freely? — 
Certainly  not;  that  is  not  my  opinion. 

1497-  How  long  have  you  been  inspector  for 
the  metropolis? — Since  1874. 

1498.  Since  1874? — Nineteen  years,  nearly. 

1499.  Since  1874  has  food  dropped  very  much 
in  value  ? — It  has. 

1500.  And  has  the  cost  of  clothing;  and 
livmg  dropped  very  much  in  value  ;  we  will  take 
clothing  ? — I  believe  it  has. 

1501.  Has  rent  increased  much;  pei'haps  you 
do  not  know  that  ? — I  do  not  know  that,  but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  pressure  of  rent 
is  one  of  the  great  evils  which  the  lower  orders 
in  London  sutFer  from. 

1502.  Do  you  find,  when  you  come  to  look  to 
the  application  and  report  book,  which  oughtto  give 
the  rent  paid,  that  the  rent  of  the  very  poor  habi- 
tations in  the  east  of  London,  where  people  are 
living  in  one  room  only,  or  at  the  best  in  two,  is 
higher  now  than  it  was  when  you  commenced  your 
work  ? — I  could  not  answer  that. 

1503.  Very  well  then;  I  will  pass  it  by.  Now 
with  regard  to  the  practice  in  St.  George-in-the- 
East,  dealing  with  the  old  people.  I  suppose, 
generally  speaking,  out  door  relief  is  refused? — 
Out-door  relief  now  is  very  rarely  applied  for. 

1504.  INow  what  takes  place,  what  happens, 
to  old  people  if  they  go  up  to  St.  George-in-the- 
East.  Are  they  forced  into  the  workhouse  ? — 
If  a  person  is  destitute  in  St.  George-in-the- 
East,  and  cannot  get  provided  for  by  friends  or 
relatives,  he  must  go  into  the  workhouse. 

1505.  I  was  coming  to  that.  I  will  just  take 
the  returns ;  keep  to  the  returns  in  St.  George- 
in-the-East  ;  32  persons  in  the  thousand  altogether, 
old  and  young,  are  indoor  paupers,  and  in  the 
Strand,  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  54 
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persons  in  the  thousand  are  in  the  workhouse 
Would  not  it  be  fair  then  to  say  that  the  denial 
of  this  out-door  relief  has  not  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  old  people  into  the  workhouse,  taking 
those  figures.  This  is  an  official  return  published 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  last  year.  Has 
this  strict  administration  in  St.  George-in-the- 
East  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  old  people  into 
the  workhouse,  or  led  them  into  the  workhouse? 
— I  do  not  think  it  has. 

1506.  Well,  it  certainly  has  not,  if  you  look  at 
the  figures,  unless  they  are  all  young  people  in 
the  workhouse  in  the  Strand,  and  all  old 
people  in  the  workhouse  in  St -George-in-the 
East.  Well  now,  what  is  it  that  has  stood 
between  the  old  people,  the  destitute  old  people 
in  St.  George-in-the-East,  and  the  workhouse ; 
that  has  still  kept  them  alive  and  saved  thorn 
from  going  into  the  workhouse  ? — To  some  extent 
charity,  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Committee, 
and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

1507.  Do  you  know  that  the  practice  in  St. 
George-in-the-East  (I  was  a  guardian  myself 
there  for  17  years,  so  I  will  put  the  question),  do 
you  know  that  the  practice  in  St.  George-in- 
the-East,  when  an  old,  or  a  young  person  for  that 
matter,  comes  up  and  applies  for  relief,  is  that 
he  applies  more  to  the  guardians  there  as  a  friend 
than  as  an  enemy,  and  that  he  consults  with  the 
guardians  as  to  what  steps  he  had  best  take  for  his 
support,  the  practice  being  that,  unless  the  case 
is  known  to  be  that  of  a  prostitute,  he  or  she  is 
sent  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  i — I 
believe  that  in  St.  George-in-the-East  the  cases 
who  apply  for  relief  are  as  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  inquired  into,  and  satisfactorily  dealt 
with,  as  in  any  union  in  London. 

1508.  And  that  every  effort  is  made  on  the 
part  of  the  guardians  at  the  time  they  refuse 
out-door  relief  to  procure  for  the  applicant 
assistance  of  another  nature  ? — Y^es. 

1509.  If  it  is  open  to  them  and  their  characters 
are  fit  for  it  ? — Yes. 

1510.  But  in  the  first  place  they  go  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  District  Committee 
for  inquiry,  and  ultimately  they  come  to  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  the 
Tower  Hamlet  Pension  Committee  ? — Yes. 

1511.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  grievous 
cases  of  old  people  dying  from  starvation  in  St. 
George-in-the-East  under  this  system,  or,  at 
all  events,  not  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  hearing 
of  a  starvation  case  there. 

1512.  Just  one  question  while  I  am  on  the 
point  of  the  character  of  the  people  ;  did  you  ever 
know  of  a  union  in  London  with  a  Scotchman  in 
it  as  a  pauper  ? — With  an  individual  Scotchman  ? 

1513.  Yes. —  Well  the  numbers  in  London 
workhouses  are  so  large  that  one  has  very  litrle 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
individuals. 

1514.  Have  you  ever  known  one  in  London 
Avithout  an  Irishman  in  it  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1115.  I  am  not  putting  this  as  a  joke,  but 
really  destitution  has  something  to  do  with 
nationality  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that 
the  Irish  element  is  very  strong  indeed. 

1516.  Some  questions  were  put  by  Mr.  Kitchie  Employ- 
with  regard  to  the  interference  with  labour  out-  "orj^houses 
side  by  labour  inside  the  workhouse,  and  I  think  a»  compet- 
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Mr.  Pell — continued, 
the  distinction  was  attempted  to  be  drawn 
between  work  done  for  pay,  a  sort  of  manu- 
facturing work,  and  the  service  in  tlie  work- 
hout-e  by  the  servants  there,  and  that  you  said 
that  the  domestic  employment  of  paupers  inside 
the  workhouse  was  not  objected  to  by  the  people 
outside  as  not  interlering  with  the  labour  market, 
but  that  any  attempt  at  manufacture,  even  in 
such  a  case  as  chopping  wood,  was  rather 
resented  ? — It  was. 

1517.  If  you  employ  a  pauper  in  the  work 
house    to    do    domestic    work,    is    not  that 
just  as  much  an  interference  with  free  labour  as 
there  is  in  the  chopping  of  wood?— That  is  what 
I  said  before,  but  1  said  there  was  a  distinction. 

Mr.  Henley. 

1518.  You  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  power 
of  the  master  in  punishing  disorderly  paupers ; 
Avhat  provision  is  there  in  the  orders  with 
regard  to  protecting  aged  and  infirm  paupers? — 
That  no  person  uho  is  over  60  years  of  age 
is  to  be  jainished  at  all  without  reference  to 
the  medical  officer. 

1519.  And  then  with  regard  to  the  record  that 
is  kept  of  his  punishment? — There  is  a  book 
called  the  punishment  book  in  which  the  master 
is  bound  to  enter  every  case  of  punishment  of 
anv  Sort  inflicted  by  him. 

1520.  And  is  that  book  laid  before  the 
guardians  at  every  meeting? — It  is. 

1521.  And  initialled  by  the  clerk  as  showing 
the  approval  of  the  guardians? — It  is  supposed 
to  be  ;  I  will  not  guarantee  that  it  is  always 
done. 

1522.  That  is  in  the  order  ? — That  is  in  the 
order. 

1523.  And  do  the  inspectors,  when  they  go 
round,  carefully  examine  these  punishment 
books  ? — Generally. 

1524.  Yon  mentioned  that  the  old  people 
were  employed  upon  oakum-picking,  and  before 
that  you  said  that  "oakum-picking  savours 
"  more  or  less  of  prison,  and,  for  my  part,  I  should 
"  like  to  see  them  emplnyed  as  much  as  possible  in 
"  wood-chopping  or  something  of  that  sort,"  and 
below  you  say,  "  the  old  men  go  into  the  work- 
"  room,  and  they  sit  there  and  they  pick  as  much 
"  oakum  as  they  choose,  or  as  little  as  they  choose, 
"simply  as  better  than  sitting  with  their  hands 
"  before  them  doing  nothing."  I  think  there 
are  three  descriptions  of  oakum  that  is  picked  in 
the  workhouse  ;  there  is  the  hard  junk,  as  it  is 
called,  the  unbeaten  which  is  used  in  prisons  and  in 
workhouses,  and  what  cla?s  is  that  used  for  in  the 
workhouses  ? — That  would  be  given  to  the  able- 
bodied  ;  it  is  not  an  uncommon  ])ractice  to  give 
to  the  old  men  the  oakum  which  has  already  been 
picked  by  the  more  able-bodied,  and  the  old 
men  go  over  it ;  it  has  been,  perhaps,  badly  done, 
or  not  completely  done,  and  it  is  given  to  the  old 
men  to  finish  oft'. 

1525.  But  under  no  circumstances  is  hard 
oakum  piven  to  old  men  ? — 1  do  not  think  so  ;  I 
shoidd  like,  my  Lord,  to  guard  myself  against 
having  used  the  word  "  degrading,''  because  1  do 
not  hold  that  there  is  anything  degrading  in 
oakum-picking  ;  I  said  "  it  savours  of  the  prison," 

1526.  We  understand  that  there  are  three 
descriptions  of  oakum  used  in  workhouses  ;  hrst 
of  all  there  is  the  hard  oakum  ;  secondly  there  is 
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the  strands,  and  thirdly  there  is  the  beaten 
oakum  ;  it  is  the  beaten  oakum  upon  which  the 
old  men  are  employed  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 

1527.  Have  you  observed  any  hardships 
of  manner,  such  as  has  been  spoken  of  here  by 
the  officers  of  the  workhouses  towards  the  inmates 
so  as  to  possibly  deter  them  from  entering  the 
workhouse  ? — My  opinion  is  that  the  general 
bearing  of  the  officers  of  the  metropolitan  work- 
houses is  an  extremely  kind  one  towards  the 
inmates  generally,  and  I  have  al  vays  endeavoured 
to  imi)ress  that  line  of  action  upon  them  generally, 
but  I,  of  course,  cannot  say  that  a  man  is  not 
sometimes  a  little  rough ;  he  has  rough  cases  to 
deal  with,  and  he  must  perhaps  act  accordingly, 

1528.  Does  he  speak  more  harshly  to  them 
than  a  sergeant  or  a  sergeant-major  does  to  men 
under  his  command?  —  Where  you  have  a  large 
number  of  people  of  different  characters,  some  of 
them  not  good,  to  deal  with,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain  amount 
of  firmness  ;  they  cannot  all  be  dealt  Avith  exactly 
on  a  rosewater  principle, 

1529.  I  wanted  particularly  to  confine  myself 
to  this  ,  has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that 
people  have  been  deterred  from  going  into  the 
workhouses  by  the  harshness  of  the  masters  or 
matrons? — That  has  never  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, 

1530.  With  regard  to  the  relieving  officers  ; 
of  course  it  is  very  important  that  the 
persons  who  are  applicants  should  be  able  to 
approach  them ;  have  you  ever  had  corajjlaints 
made  to  you  that  the  conduct  of  relieving  officers 
has  been  su'jh  that  poor  persons  hesitated  to 
apply  to  tliem? — Complaints  of  that  sort  have 
been  made, 

1531.  Frequently? — Complaints  of  that  sort 
that  the  relieving  officer  is  rough  in  his  manner; 
yea,  I  have  heard  a  good  many  complaints  of  that 
sort, 

1532.  And  that  people  have  been  deterred 
from  ap])lyiiig  for  relief  in  consequence? — No, 
not  that  they  hava  been  deterred  from  applying 
for  relief .  'I'he  manner  of  relieving  officers  differs. 
Some  would  be  rough,  and  some  would  be  quite  the 
reverse. 

1533.  About  this  question  of  adequate  relief 
between  the  meetings  of  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians; is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer 
to  do  this:  —  "In  every  case  of  sudden  and 
"  urgent  necessity  to  afford  such  relief  to  the 
"  destitute  person  as  may  be  requisite  ?  " — Yes, 

1534.  "  Either  by  giving  such  person  an  order 
"  of  admission  into  the  workhouse,  and  convey- 
"  ing  him  thereto,  if  necessary,  or  by  affording 
"  him  relief  out  of  the  woikhouse,  provided  that 
"  the  same  be  not  given  in  money,  whether  such 
"  destitute  pei'son  be  settled  in  any  parish  com- 
"  prised  in  the  union  or  not"? — Certainly, 

1535.  So  that  it  is  his  duty  to  give  requisite 
relief  in  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity 
between  the  meetings  of  the  guardians? — Cer- 
tainly, 

1536.  That  is  on  the  face  of  the  order? — 
Certainly.  London  is  mapped  out  into  between 
170  and  180  districts,  in  every  one  of  which 
there  is  a  resident  relieving  officer  enjoying  a 
gooil  salary,  believed  to  be  an  honest  and  straight- 
forward man,  and  he  is  bound  to  give  relief  to 
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any  person  who  may  come  to  him  at  any  turn  of 
the  day,  and  shnw  that  he  is  in  want  of  food. 

1537.  He  is  bound  to  give  requisite  relief? — 
Requisite  relief;  yes. 

1538.  Does  he  bring  these  cases  before  the 
guardians  at  their  next  meeting? — He  cannot 
give  reliei  in  money;  he  can  only  give  relief  in 
kind. 

1539.  He  brings  these  cases  before  the  guar- 
dians at  their  next  meetinir  ?  —  Yes. 

1540.  Have  you  observed  in  the  conduct  or 
manner  of  the  relieving  officers  anything  that 
would  lead  you  to  believe  that  they  are  acting 
harshly  towards  the  poor,  and  not  bringing  the 
cases  fairly  before  the  guardians  as  between  the 
pauper  and  the  ratepayer  ? — I  have  not. 

1541.  They  generally,  you  think,  state  the 
cases  fairly  in  the  interests  of  the  two  parties  ? — 
[  think  they  do. 

1542.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  done  in  the 
case  of  the  head  of  a  family  going  into  one  of 
the  sick  asyluni-,  and  the  rest  of  his  family 
remaining  outside  ;  supposing  a  man  to  be  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  from  one  of  the  benefit 
societies,  what  becomes  of  that  pension  :  does  it 
go  towards  in-maintenance,  or  does  it  go  to  the 
out-relief;  if  he  is  an  old  man? — If  the  family 
remain  outside,  the  guardians  would  not  interfere 
with  it. 

1543.  The  money  would  go  to  support  the 
family  ? — The  guardians  would  not  interfere. 

1544.  If  the  family  applied  for  ont-relief, 
would  they  give  them  out-relief? — You  see  the 
families  of  old  men  are  generally  off  their  hands. 
It  is  not  usual  to  find  old  men  of  t»5  with  young 
children  to  support.  It  is  rather  the  reverse  of 
common. 

1545.  Well,  then,  there  has  been  a  suggestion 
made,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  transfer  a 
number  of  aged  persons  from  the  London  work- 
houses into  the  country,  and  possibly  to  build 
cottages  for  them.  Would  not  that  lead  to  a 
very  great  expenditure,  or  a  very  much  larger 
expenditure,  in  staff? — Of  course  it  would,  and 
it  would  lead  to  a  great  expenditure  in  convey- 
ance ;  in  horses  and  carriages. 

1546.  I  am  speakinii;  of  staff  administering  in 
cottages,  instead  of  administering  in  blocks; 
■would  it  lend  to  a  larger  e:q)enditure  in  staffs? — ^It 
would. 

1547.  You  have  had  experience  of  that  in 
another,  direction  in  London  ? — We  have  cottage 
homes,  yes  ;  so-called  cottage  homes. 

1548.  And  then  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  these  aged  people  in  the  country  ;  it  is 
said  that  they  could  work  on  the  land,  Well, 
that  would  be  the  case,  I  suppose,  from  Lady- 
day  to   Michaelmas,  but   there  would   be  no 

iiei  employment  on  the  lana  after  that :  during  the 
winter  months  ? — It  would  only  afford  employ- 
i  ment  to  such  of  the  aged  poor  as  were  able- 
!  bodied  enouL^h  to  work  on  the  land. 

1549.  And,  therefore,  you  would  have  to  find, 
;  as  you  have   in    London,    some  employment, 

wood  chopping,  or  otherwise  ? — You  would  have 
to  have  something,  as  in  London. 

1550.  And  Avould  there  be  difficulty,  if  you 
had  large  workhouses  in  the  country,  in  dis- 
posing of  Avhat  was  manufactured  by  the  old 
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people? — Not  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  in  or  near 
London  ;  I  think  there  would  not. 


Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

1551.  You  have  been  asked  several  questions 
referring  to  aged  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
be  in  receipt  of  pensions  from  benefit  societies  ; 
have  many  such  come  under  your  observation  ? — 
I  think  not.  I  think  that  the  pensioners  in 
receipt  of  pensions  from  benefit  societies  do  not 
become  inmates  of  workhousp.s. 

1552.  Has  the  existence  of  this  class  o*' 
persons  Avho  are  supposed  to  be  in  receipt  of 
such  pensions  come  under  your  observation;  are 
you  aware  of  the  existence  of  awy  aged  persons 
in  receipt  of  pensions  from  benefit  societies  ? — I 
am  not  at  this  moment. 

1553.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
such  a  class  of  person  exists;  I  mean,  you  have 
answered  many  questions  on  the  subject  appa- 
rentlv  assuming  the  existence  of  a  class  of  ased 
persons  in  receipt  of  ^^^nsions  from  benefit 
societies;  now,  is  there  any  such  class?— I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  such,  but  not  as  inmates  of 
workhouses. 

1554.  As  a  class  or  as  individuals? — A 
limited  class. 

1555.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  it  is  a  most  excep- 
tional thing  for  persons  in  the  humbler  rank  of 
life  to  make  any  provision  whatever  for  their  old 
age  further  than  burial  expenses? — I  think  it  is. 

1556.  Then  you  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
by  a  member  of  the  Commispion,  that  it  was  your 
belief  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  out-door 
relief  would  tend  to  interfere  with  the  work  of 
friendly  societies ;  that  that  out-door  relief 
applied  not  to  the  aged  po(n',  but  to  persons  tem- 
porarily disabled,  young  or  in  middle  life.  A 
question  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  if  there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  out-door  relief,  in  your  opinion  that  would 
tend  to  deter  persons  from  joining  friendly 
societies? — If  they  could  get  from  the  rates 
adequate  relief  I  think  it  would  tend,  under 
whatever  name  you  call  it,  whether  you  call  it  a 
pension  or  whether  you  call  it  out-door  relief,  to 
deter  peo))le  from  making  provision  for  them- 
selves. 

1557.  Yes,  but  who  are  they  ;  are  they  the 
aged  poor,  or  are  they  the  persons  in  middle  life 
who  receive  sick  pay  and  relief  from  friendly 
societies?— It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  an  aged 
poor  man  to  begin  to  think  of  making  provision 
for  himself. 

1558.  Yes,  but  the  point  I  want  to  bring  ou* 
is  what  I  take  to  be  the  well-known  fact 
that  friendly  societies,  however  useful  they  may 
be  for  sick  pay,  in  old  age  do  not  help  the  peo{)le  : 
at  least  the  people  do  not  take  advantage  of 
them  in  providing  against  old  age  ? — I  should 
wish  that  there  were  a  great  many  more  friendly 
societies  than  there  are.  I  believe  very  few 
people  have  before  them  the  chance  of  joining  a 
thoroughly  sound,  financially  sound,  friendly 
society. 

1559.  Yes,  but  suppose  they  do  joir,  it,  they 
join  it,  do  they  not,  with  the  object  of  making 
provision  against  accidents  and  for  funeral  ex- 
penses, and  not  for  superannuation? — Yes;  I 
think  that  is  so. 
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1560.  Very  well,  then,  the  increase  in  out-door 
relief  to  the  aged  poor  would  not  interfere  with  the 
work  of  friendly  societies ;  would  not  deter  them 
from  joining  friendly  societies? — It  perhaps 
would  not  if  the  pension  which  is  to  be  provided 
by  the  rates  is  not  to  be  given  until  65.  That 
might  be  so. 

1561.  I  am  iwt  talking  of  the  pension;  I  am 
talking  of  out-door  relief? — Well,  yes,  out-door 
relief. 

1562.  Then  you  said,  did  you  not,  that  you 
thought  the  general  scale  of  out-door  relief  at 
present  was  inadequate  for  the  support  of  an 
individual  ? — Certainly. 

1563.  And  I  understood  you  to  imply  that 
more  care,  more  attention  on  the  ])art  of  the 
guardians,  would  probably  tend  to  the  increase  ; 
more  rigid  inquiries  made  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  would  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of 
out-door  relief? — I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

1564.  Then  what  was  the  object  of  your  saying 
that  the  out-door  relief  was,  as  I  gathered,  in- 
sufficient ? — It  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  condi- 
tion of  destitution  which  is  the  one  ground  on 
which,  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  a  person  is 
entitled  to  relief. 

1565.  Then  one  of  two  things  :  either",  surely, 
you  think  it  ought  to  be  increased  or  you  think 
that  certain  persons  are  in  receipt  of  it  who 
ought  not  to  receive  it? — I  certainly  think  that 
out-door  relief,  if  given  at  all,  should  be  given 
on  a  larger  scale  than  it  is  at  present. 

1566.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  one  great 
cause  of  persons  applying  for  out-door  relief  is 
the  difficulty  of  meeting  their  house  rent,  paying 
the  rent?  — I  believe  it  is. 

1567.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  on  that 
point  of  a  pauper  who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  National  Provident  Insurance  in  1885  ? 
--No. 

1568.  And  do  you  not  think  that,  short  of  pro- 
viding completely  for  the  support  of  a  person  who 
is  in  destitute  circumstances,  it  is  legitimate  for 
the  guardians  to  provide  so  much  that  will  enable 
him  to  pay  his  rent,  to  obtain  assistance  from  his 
friends?  — As  the  orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  are  based  upon  Statute, 
go  at  present,  the  guardians  are  strictly  forbidden 
from  paying  rent. 

1569.  Yes,  directly  ? — But  I  am  quite  free  to 
admit  that  when  applicants  apply  for  relief  they 
very  often  consider  that  the  amount  they  will 
get  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  their  rent,  and  no 
more. 


1570.  And  are  you  aware  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland  it  is  a  very 
common  practice  for  parochial  boards,  which  are 
equivalent  to  boards  of  guardians,  to  pay  the  rent 
and  nothing  more?— I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  action  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law. 

1571.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  such  a 
practice  ?- — To  the  practice  of  paying  rent  ? 

1572.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  poor  law 
guardians  should  be  ])rohibited  from  paying  the 
rent  of  a  person  in  destitute  circumstances  ? — 
That  would  be  an  extension  of  the  function  of 
the  poor  law  which  T  have  not  really  considered. 
I  i<hould  be  inclined  to  say  that  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  poor  law  should  treat  rent  preferentially. 
The  first  necessity  of  life  is  something  to  eat; 
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that  is  the  first  thing  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
poor  law  to  provide. 

1573.  Yes:  but  are  you  not  aware,  if  you 
had  read  this  evidence,  that  man}"-  a  man  who 
is  unable  to  pay  the  rent  and  who  is  unable 
to  find  any  friends  or  relatives  able  to  pay 
his  rent,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  rent  is  paid  by 
poor  law  guardians,  could  be  supported  by  his 
friends  ?  — Perhaps  so;  but  I  would  not  call  it 
rent,  because  I  think  the  fact  of  the  payment  of 
rent  by  the  guardians  would  be  calculated  to  en- 
courage the  maintenance  of  inferior  homes.  The 
worst  class  of  cottagea  would  be  occupied  by 
paupers,  and  are  now  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
cert  linty  that  their  rent  would  by  paid  by  out- 
door relief. 

1574.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  on  the  return  of  ai-my  pensioners. 
W ould  it  not  be  possible  to  make  it  more  de- 
tailed before  it  is  printed  ?  For  instance,  in  one 
or  two  of  the  lists,  the  ages  of  the  pensioners  are 
not  given  ? — These  retui-ns  were  not  intended 
to  be  put  in  at  all.  I  had  no  intention  of  putting 
them  iu.  I  merely  obtained  them  in  case  I  was 
asked  any  questions  as  to  pensions.  I  could 
get  better  returns  than  those  if  the  Commission 
wish. 

1575.  And  in  drawing  any  deductions  from 
the  returns  of  army  pensioners,  is  it  not  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  soldiers  voluntarily  enlisted 
are  not  generally  drawn  from  classes  who  are 
likely  to  have  provident  habits  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1576.  And,  therefore,  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  pensioners  find  their  way  to  the  workhouse 
has  but  a  limited  bearing  on  the  general  question 
affecting  the  whole  population  ? — Perhaps  so, 

1577.  I  see  that  there  is  one  man  here,  William 
Craig,  who  served  in  the  Hoyal  Artillery, 
aged  77,  in  receipt  of  1  s.  4  c?.  a  day  ? — Yes. 

1578.  Now,  how  does  he  come  to  be  in  the 
workhouse  ? — I  have  not  inquired  into  any  of 
these  individual  cases,  but  I  have  seen  similar 
cases,  and  you  would  very  likely  find  that  that 
man  is  paralysed,  or  jjerhaps  is  blind,  and  that  he 
has  no  friends  anywhere,  and  that  he  can  be  infi- 
nitely more  comfortable  in  the  workhouse  on  his 
9  s.  a  week  than  he  could  possibly  be  by  himself, 
if  he  had  it  outside. 

1579.  Possibly ;  but  may  it  not  also  be  the  P 
case  that  this  pension,  which  is  not  paid  daily,  P 
although  at  the  rate  of  \s.  Ad.  a  day,  but  quar-  g, 
lerly,  is  very  likely  to  be  squandered  ? — Yes,  I 
have  known  cases  of  that  sort. 


Lord  Brdssey. 

1580.  You  answered  several  questions  put  to 
you  by  Mr.  Ritchie  with  reference  to  a  system 
of  age  pensions  based  uj^on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Now  can  you  conceive  it  possible  to 
establish  a  system  of  age  pensions  based  upon 
compulsory  contributions  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

1581.  You  cannot  conceive  a  system  to  be 
established? — I  cannot  see  where  the  compulsion 
is  to  lie. 

1582.  On  the  labourer? — On  the  individuals ; 
that  is  Canon  Blackley's  scheme,  or  something 
of  that  sort. 

1583.  Yes  ? — In  this  free  country,  where 
labourers  migrate  from  place  to  place,  and  carry 
no  certificate  of  identification  with  them,  I  think 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult.   If  every  English 
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labourer  and  workman  were  required  to  have  a 
livret  as  a  Frenchman  has,  it  might  be  easier; 
in  England,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible. 

J  584.   Of  course,  the  circumstances  of  in 
dividuals   differ   so   materially  that   an  equal 
obligation  might  operate  very  luifairly  in  certain 
cases  l — Certainly  it  might. 

Lord  Lingen. 

1585.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Hedley, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  in-door  paupers  could  not 
have  contributed  out  of  their  own  resources 
during  any  part  of  their  career  to  a  pension 
scheme  ? — I  do  not  think  they  could. 

1586.  You  had  before  your  mind  the  earliest 
part  of  the  wage-earning  period,  we  will  say 
from  13  to  20  or  21,  during  which  the  man  would 
not  have  been  married  ? — Yes ;  they  often  marry 
before  that. 

1587.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  those  that 
no-  are  now  in  the  house,  we  might  say  that,  in  your 

opinion,  the  bulk  of  them  must  have  become 
I  dependent  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  age 
of  65  or  70  ;  they  could  not  have  helped  it.  I 
am  not  saying  whether  I  agree  with  that  or  not, 
j  but  only  that  that  seemed  to  follow  from  your 
i  evidence  ? — 1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  good 
many  of  them,  if  their  mode  of  life  had  been 
different  from  what  it  was,  might  not  have  made 
!  better  provision.    1  am  not  prepared  to  say  why 
those  Avho  have  been  ratepayers  are  now  in  the 
workhouse ;   the  reasons  which  have  brought 
i  them  to  their  present  position ;  it  may  have  been 
carelessness   in    business  ;    it   may  have  been 
drunkenness. 

1588.  I  understood  you  distinctly  to  say  that, 
speaking  generally,,  quite  generally,  those  that 
are  now  in  the  workhouse  could  not  have  made 
provision  for  themselves  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is 
the  case  with  the  bulk  of  them. 

^      1589.  Taking  into  account  the  earlier  as  well 
i  as  the  later  part  of  their  wage-earning  period  ? 
— ]fes,  my  Lord. 

1590.  Well  then,  it  would  follow  from  that, 
would  it  not,  that  those  who  are  now  in  the 
house,  speaking  of  them  as  a  class,  must  have 

j  become  dependent  at  the  time  of  life  that  they 
have  reached ;  it  would  follow  from  those  an- 
swers ? — That  would  be  true,  I  think,  with  most 
of  them. 

1591.  And  you  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
any  prudent  mode  of  attempting  to  meet  that 
destitution  which  has  fallen  uppu  tiiem  to  in- 
crease the  measiu^e  of  out-door  relief.  Whatever 
other  remedy  there  may  be,  you  think  that  would 
be  a  bad  one  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a  bad  one. 

1592.  Being  then  under  the  present  system  in 
the  workhouse,  these  indoor  paupers,  1  under- 
stood your  opinion  to  be  that  the  workhouses, 
speaking  of  them  as  a  whole,  gave  relief  in  as 

'  comfortable  a  form  as  it  could  be  given,  all 
things  considered  ? — I  quite  think  so,  my  Lord. 

i  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

•  1  1593.  I  shall  only  ask  two  questions.  Do  you 
know  any  reason  connected  with  the  conditions  of 
other  tmions  in  London  why  ihe  system  pursued  at 

..U  St.  George-in-the-East  should  not  be  everywhere 

n-fi  adopted,  especially  with  reference  to  co-operalion 
Avith  charitable  institutions? — 1  know  no  reason, 
Sir,  why  the  same  system  should  not  be  adopted 

in':,  everywhere,  but  the  action  of  charity  is  voluntary, 
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and  it  is  necessary  to  get  volunteers  to  under- 
take the  work  which  is  undertaken  by  volunteers 
at  St.  George-in-the-East. 

1594.  Have  all  these  other  unions  an  equal 
supply  of  charitable  institutions  with  St.  George- 
in-the-East  ? — I  should  say  generally  a  larger 
supply;  St.  George-in-the-East  is  not  very  well 
supplied  with  endowed  charities. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

1595.  One  point  was  raised  last  week,  and 
again  to-day,  the  question  of  the  removal  of 
workhouses  from  London  into  the  country, 
especially,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  refers  to 
the  old  people,  and  I  think  you  mentioned 
on  both  occasions  the  unwillingness  of  the 
old  people  to  be  moved.  Do  you  speak  of 
their  unwillingness  from  direct  knowledge  of  it, 
or  because  you  have  been  told  it  exists  ? — 
Because  I  have  been  told  it,  and  heard  it  con- 
stantly. 

1596.  But  you  have  not  heard  it  dii-ectly  from 
the  examination  of  the  old  people  themselves? — 
Because  at  the  present  time  they  are  not  removed 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Strand  Union. 

1597.  But  you  have  not  entered  into  the  ques- 
tion with  them  ? — No,  I  have  not, 

1598.  Then  in  the  case  of  the  Strand  Union, 
have  you  hoard  that  complaint  from  the  old 
people  themselves? — No,  I  have  not. 

1599.  Then  do  you  know  of  any  other  objec- 
tion to  that  removal  ?- — To  the  removal  

1 600.  Of  the  aged  poor  into  the  country  where 
they  might  be  established  in  some  separate 
houses  ? — Besides  that  objection,  there  would  be 
the  expense  which  Avould  be  entailed  by  con- 
stantly bringlns  them  backwards  and  forwards. 

1601.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
on  that  expense.  Do  you  know  just  now  what 
is  the  annual  value  of  the  site  of  any  one  of  the 
great  workhouses  of  London  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  what  any  particular  site  would  fetch 
because  I  do  not  think  that  any  site  has  been 
sold  since  I  have  been  in  Loudon. 

1602.  No;  but  lei;  us  take  one  workhouse. 
Let  us  take  the  Shoreditch  Workhouse  with 
which  I  am  best  acquainted.  Do  you  know 
how  many  acres  that  stands  on  ? — I  should  say, 
including  the  infirmary,  under  two  ;  not  more 
than  two. 

1603.  Well,  suppose  that  site  might  be  valued 
at  10,000  /.  a  year.  Would  you  add  that  amount 
do  you  think  to  the  cost  of  the  aged  paupers  by 
removing  them  into  the  country  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  the  sale  of  the  site  of  a  London  workhouse 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  site  in  the 
country,  and  all  the  expenses  attendant  upon 
the  erection  of  new  buildings. 

1604.  I  have  only  one  more  question  to  ask, 
but  that  one  question  is  this.  It  arises  out  of  an 
answer  you  gave.  Have  you  any  information, 
or  any  means  of  getting  information,  as  to  how 
many  of  the  people  who  are  on  the  po(n--rate  in 
London  are  London-born  or  not^ — I  cannot 
answer  that  question, 

Cliairman. 

Inmates  of 

1605.  I  did  not  quite  apprehend  the  answers  work- 
you  gave  to  Lord  Lingen's  questions  with  regard  ^ 
to  the  capacity  of  the  old  inmates  of  the  work-  have  been 
houses  to  have  provided  for  themselves  had  they  below  aver- 
been  sufficiently  prudent  and  thrifty  in  their 
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Chairman — continued. 

earlier  days;  now,  let  me  ask 
tion,  do  you  think  that  these 
our  workhouses  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  working 
men  of  ICngland  ? — A  fair  sample  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  working  men  of  England. 

1606.  Yow  think  they  are  that? — Of  the 
casual  class. 

1607.  You  are  already,  then,  altering  the 
terms  of  my  question.  Are  they  a  fair 
s!un{)le  of  the  working  men  of  England?-- 
Ought  I  not  to  know,  my  Lord,  exactly  the 
meaning  of  working  men,  because  we  are  all 
working  men  more  or  less. 

1608"  I  think  the  question  is  one  fairly  under- 
stood ;  a  man  earning  daily  wages? — VVell,  they 
are  all  men  who  have  lived  bv  earning  daily 
wages. 

1609.  That  is  not  my  question  ;  that  is  not 
my  meaning  at  all;  it  is  not  how  they  have 
Jived,  but  whether  you  consider  them  irom  force 
of  character,  from  general  ability  to  work,  a  fair 
sample  of  the  ordinary  character  of  the  British 
workmen,  or  whether  you  consider  them  on  the 
v.-hole  to  consist  very  largely  of  what  we  may 
call  poor  creatures?— I  think  a  great  many  of 
ihe  old  men,  men  of  65,  are  fair  samples  of  the 
working  men.  I  know,  also,  that  there  are  vast 
numbers  in  the  metropolitan  workhouses  who  are 
certainly  much  below  that  standai'd. 

1610.  Do  you  think  that  the  larger  proportion 
of  these  men  who  are  receiving  relief  in  the 
workhouse  are  below  the  average  in  character, 
in  vigour,  of  the  ordinary  workman  ? — 1  certainly 
think  the  majority  of  them  are  below. 

1611.  Well,  at  the  same  time  you  probably 
have  no  doubt  that  if  they  had  all  been  sober, 
prudent  men  a  large  proportion  of  them  would 
have  been  able  to  lay  by  something  against  their 
old  age  ? — I  think  so. 

1612.  They  were  not  so  utterly  helpless  as  to 
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be  unable  to  contribute  something  had  they  not 
been  drunken  or  otherwise  improvident  ? — Not 
exactly  bv  laying  by,  but  somehow  or  other 
they  would  have  been  in  a  different  position 
altogether. 

1613.  That  is  to  say  that  they  might  have 
done  something  to  provide  for  their  old  age  ? — 
They  might  have  kept  a  little  shop,  or  they 
might  have  been  in  a  small  business. 

1614.  Now,  we  come  back  t  )  the  question 
about  the  rent  ;  you  say  that  it  is  still  the  practice 
of  some  boards  to  give  a  sum  to  the  applicant  r 
which  would  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent  ? — They  f 
do  not  give  it  under  that  name,  they  give  him  t 
the  money  and  I  know  that  it  goes  to  pay  rent,  a 

1615.  Then  there  is  no  understanding  between 
the  applicant  for  relief  and  the;  boards  of 
guardians  that  it  should  be  applied  to  his  rent,  is 
there? — No,  not  that  it  is  to  be  applied  to  rent; 
no  understanding  of  that  sort. 

1616.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  it  was  one 
of  the  charges  brought  by  the  Commissioners  in 
the  famous  inquiry  of  1834  that  guardians  gave  t 
sums  for  the  payment  of  rent,  not  forgetting  that  j 
they  themselves  were  frequently  the  owners  of  " 
the  cottages  in  which  the  applicants  lived  ? — Yes. 

1617.  Now  do  I  take  as  the  general  result  of 
your  evidence  that  you  think  that  all  the  poverty, 
the  old  age  poverty  in  London,  that  charity  does 
not  provide  for,  can  be  provided  for  by  in-door 
relief  ?  —  E.'ccept  what  charity  ought  to  provide 
for,  yes. 

1618.  Do  you  think  that  by  proper  organisa- 
tion in-door  relief  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  . 
application  of  charity,  private  or  endowed,  on  the  j 
other,  would  cover  the  whole  field  of  old  age  ^ 
poverty  ? — I  think  it  would,  my  Lord,  and  I  i 
have  heard  enormous  sums  mentioneii  ns  the  ' 
aggregate  of  London  charities  which  would  more  , 


than  meet  it. 
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Chairman. 

1619.  You  are,  I  think,  a  barrister-at-law  ?^ — 
Yes. 

1620.  And  you  have  been  Assistant  Inspector 
and  General  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  a  good  many  years? — For  nearly 
twenty  years. 

1621.  And  you  have  had  in  your  district  at 
various  times  a  very  large  number  of  unions  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  both  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south. 

1622.  How  many  do  you  think? — I  have  had 
over  200  unions,  including  Lancashire  and  the 
East  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire. 

1623.  I  think  you  were  also  employed  to  make 
a  report  upon  the  German  Poor  Law  System  for 
the  late  Government? — Yes;  I  was,  my  Lord. 

1024.  And  generally  you  have  given  attention 
to  the  foreign  poor-law  systems? — That  is  so,  in 
France  and  in  Italy. 

1625.  You,  as  a  Local  Government  Inspector, 
have  had  largely  to  do  with  extra-metropolitan 


Chairman — continued. 

places ;  within  your  experience  have  great  im- 
provements taken  place  during  that  term  of  20 
years? — There  has  been  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  workhouse  buildings,  and  that  ini- 
piovement  has  accelerated  during  recent  years. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  a  better  illustra- 
tion to  the  Committee  of  the  new  and  the  old 
system  than  by  quoting  from  a  letter  which  is  in 
my  possession,  from.  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  who 
held,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Poor  l-aw 
in  1834,  the  office  of  Assistant  Coniuiissit)ner  in 
Kent,  which  corresponds  to  the  office  now  he!d 
by  our  inspectors. 

'  1626.  What  is  the  date  of  the  letter  ?— 1835  ; 
before  the  Kent  workhouses  were  built,  he  wrote 
this  to  Sir  John  Shaw  Lefevre,  "My  principle 
for  a  poor  house  is  this  :  build  poor  men's  cot  ■ 
tages,  but  instead  of  having  one  long  street,  bend 
it  into  a  quadrangle  which  forms  also  a  prison, 
having  within  itself  an  area  of  ground  in  which 
the  Board  can  introduce  any  system  it  may 
choose."    That  being  his  principle,  he  induced 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  Kent  guardians  to  build  upon  it,  and  you 
will  see  to  this  day,  in  a  great  many  of  the  Kent 
workhouses,  nearly  all  in  East  Kent,  and  some  in 
West  Kent,  those  old  buildings,  poor  men's 
cottages  turned  into  a  quadrangle,  and  you  will 
see  added  to  them  the  administrative  improve- 
ments, and  you  will  see  very  often,  separate 
schools,  separate  vagrant  wards,  and  separate 
hospitals,  so  that  you  may  form  a  judgment  of 
the  progress  which  workhouse  buildings  have 
made  since  the  Poor  Law  was  introduced.  You 
can  tell  their  age  by  looking  at  them  as  a  geolo- 
gist can  tell  the  age  of  rocks  by  the  strata. 

1627.  What  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  old  and  infirm  in 
these  workhouses? — The  old  and  infirm  are 
warded,  as  a  rule,  with  the  sick.  That  is  a 
system  which  is  good  for  the  old  and  infirm  ;  it 
may  have  somewhat  the  disadvantage  of  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  what  we  require  for  the  sick, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  and  infirm  get 
the  benefit  of  these  new  buildings. 

lf!28.  Do  they  form  a  considerable  proportion 
of  those  who  are  kept  in  the  sick  wards  ? — I 
think,  roughly  speaking,  and  eliminating  certain 
classes  of  sick  paupers,  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
sick  in  workhouses,  are  those  that  may  be  called 
incurable;  that  is  to  say,  who  have  no  reason- 
able expectation  of  going  out  again  to  earn  their 
own  living ;  and  of  those  incurable  cases  I 
should  think  the  larger  proportion  would  be  old 
people. 

1629.  And  of  those,  are  a  great  proportion  old 
and  infirm  ? —  About  80  per  cent,  in  the  country 
workhouses  are  permanent  inmates. 

1630.  We  have  been  told,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  confirm  the  statement,  that  the 
whole  system  of  nursing  has  been  revolutionised 
within  that  time  ? — The  whole  system  of  nursing 
has,  In  my  experience,  been  revolutionised. 
When  I  first  began,  it  was  rather  the  exception 
in  a  small  country  workhouse  to  have  a  paid 
nurse.  Now,  paid  nurses  have  become  abso- 
lutely universal,  except  in  the  case  of  some  very 
small  workhouses,  where  the  matron  still  acts 
as  nurse.  I  may  say  that  I  have  one  work- 
house in  my  district  now  with  11  inmates  in  it ; 
I  have  another  with  seldom  over  20,  and  lu 
those  cases  there  is  not  always  a  paid  nurse. 
And  then  from  paid  nurses  we  have  now  got  to 
trained  nurses,  and  trained  nurses  are  being 
introduced  with  great  rapidity  everywhere  ;  so 
much«o  that  the  demand  for  trained  nurses  almost 
exceeds  the  supply. 

1631.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  Kent,  at  this 
moment,  or  of  all  the  districts  with  which  you 
are  familiar  !' — I  am  speaking  of  unions  of  which 
1  have  knowledge  altogether,  but  I  have  been 
in  Kent  and  Sussex  for  four  or  five  years. 

1G32.  I  ought  to  have  asked  you 
question  before  when  you  mentioned 
unions  ;  in  what  part  of  the  country  did 
mostly  lie?  —  I  have  had  in  my  former  districts, 
Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland — part 
of  Cheshire — Derbyshire,  and  the  East  and 
West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  I  began  as  an 
assistant  in?i)ecfor  in  North  and  South  Wales. 

1633.  You  had  the  strictly  rural  parts  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 
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1634.  Among  other  Improvements  for  the 
benefit  of  the  old,  they  are  now,  I  think,  each 
provided  with  a  bed  of  his  own  ? — That  is  a  great 
change.  When  I  first  went  into  the  Lancashire 
district  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  have  the 
aged  people  sleeping  two  In  a  bed,  but  now  such 
a  thing  is  unheard  of.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested the  other  day  by  that  scheme  of  classifi- 
tion  from  the  Sheffield  guardians.  It  is  only  15 
or  16  years  ago  since  I  complained  very  much  to 
that  very  board  of  guardians  of  the  accommoda- 
tion of  their  then  workhouse.  J  complained 
that  the  inmates  were  sleeping  two  or  three  In  a 
bed,  and  that  the  whole  place  was  overcrowded, 
and  I  remember  at  that  time  one  of  the  Sheffield 
papers  had  a  leading  article  in  which  it  said  this, 
"  Is  the  union  to  be  put  to  an  exj)ense  of  100,000/. 
"because  Mr.  Davy  objects  to  the  Inmates  sleeping 
"  two  In  a  bed  1 "  Now,  we  have  that  board  of  guar- 
dians, with  a  workhouse  which  has  every  modern 
requirement,  and  striving,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  is  another  question,  to  get  a  more  com- 
plete classification  of  the  inmates  than  you  have 
in  any  other  union.  I  think  that  is  a  most 
striking  fact. 

1635.  We  have  had  put  in  the  dietaries 
of  various  unions,  but,  in  your  o])lnlon,  are  they 
everything  that  they  should  be  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ? — Seme  of  the  dietaries 
were  sanctioned  much  too  long  ago,  and  they 
need  revision  ;  but  of  late,  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  we  have  taken  the  matter  up,  and  are 
pressing  for  a  revision  of  dietaries  which  are  out 
of  date. 

1636.  Where  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
them,  was  It  on  account  of  the  Insufficiency  or 
general  unfitness  of  the  dietary  ? — The  dietaries 
for  the  old  and  infirm,  what  is  called  No.  2  Diet, 
are  generally  good  enough  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
quantity  Is  enough,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
medical  officer  has  the  power  of  putting  anybody 
he  pleases  on  what  is  known  as  medical  diet  when 
he  can  practically  order  what  he  likes  for  them  ; 
but  of  course  we  know  a  good  deal  more  about 
dietaries  than  we  used  to.  We  are  now  bringing 
a  certain  amount  of  chemical  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  the  question. 

1637.  Have  you  any  difficulty  In  getting  an 
improved  dietary  fitted  to  the  coudltion  of  the 
old  and  infirm  introduced? — IVIy  difficulty  with 
boards  of  guardians  Is  rather  in  getting  an  uniform 
dietary,  and  I  have  rather  to  point  out  to  them 
that  the  dietaries  that  they  propose  are  excessive. 

1638.  You  have  had  little  or  no  experience  of 
any  niggardliness  on  the  part  of  the  board  of 
guardians  in  dealing  with  that? — In  the  matter 
of  dietary  there  is  no  niggardliness,  and  there 
never  has  been  In  my  experience. 

1639.  Now  about  the  empluyment  of  the  old 
and  infirm,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  existing 
arrangement?- — That,  to  my  mind, Is  the  weakest 
2)art  of  workhouse  administr.atlon,  and  Dr.  Asch- 
ro't,  who  wrote  upon  the  English  poor  laws,  and 
whose  book  is  really  the  standard  work  upon  the 
subject,  says  that  in  his  judgment  the  employ- 
ment of  inmates  is  the  one  point  on  which  objec- 
tion may  be  properly  taken  to  the  English  work- 
house, with  Irs  present  administration.  I  agree 
that  the  difficulty  of  finding  satis (actory  employ- 
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Chfiirmaii — continued, 
ment  in  tiie  majority  of  coimtry  workhouses  has 
not  Vjeen  solved. 

1G40.  Is  lie  not  rather  comparing  the  state  of 
things  in  England  with  the  state  ot  things  in 
Germany  with  respect  to  employment? — I  think 
not.  He  was  a  man  who  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  question  of  employment,  not 
only  in  workhouses,  but  in  prisons.  His  main 
objection  is  that  there  is  nothing  elevating  in 
the  emjjloyment  given  in  the  English  work- 
houses. 

1641.  So  I  understand.  1  have  read  his  ob- 
servations upon  that  point,  and  I  find  that  the 
German  systems,  of  which  he  and  you  approve, 
are  very  much  bent  on  the  elevation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  workhouse? — That  is  so. 

1642.  Well,  but  if  I  read  the  statistics,  and, 
indeed,  if  I  believe  the  evidence  that  I  have 
heard,  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the 
English  workhouses  are  what  are  called  tech- 
nically "  able  -bodied  "  ;  and  so  far  are  they  from 
being  really  able-bodied  that  to  only  one  out  of 
those  10  can  that  epithet  be  applied  with  anything 
like  accuracy.  You  have  therefore  an  extremely 
small  body  of  men  lo  whom  an  elevating  employ- 
ment can  be  applied.  The  great  bulk  of  our  in- 
mates are  old  people,  who  are,  I  am  afraid,  beyond 
the  reach  of  elevation  by  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment that  they  have  ? — It  was  for  that  reason 
that  I  purposely  used  the  word  employment, 
and  not  labour.  So  far  as  the  elevation  of  the  old 
inmates  is  concerned  I  admit  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  have  not  much  future  before  them,  but 
still  they  can  be  given  employments  which  will 
help  them  to  be  contented  and  help  them  to  behave 
themselves  while  they  are  still  in  the  workhouses. 

1643.  Yes,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  an  excellent 
object.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the 
employment  which  would  have  that  ejSect? — 

Games  and  Well,  of  course  chess  and  draughts  and  games  of 
every  sort  are  provided  for  thera  I  think  almost 
everywhere,  and  lately  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
books  and  newspapers  that  ai-e  given  to  the  old 
people  to  read. 

1644.  These  are  amusements  ? — Those  are  to 
a  certain  extent  amusements  ;  but  what  you  want 
is  some  light  and  regular  employment  with  a 
definite  object.  Of  course,  the  old  people  now 
are  never,  I  think,  employed  in  oakum  picking, 
or  in  stone  breaking.  Those  are  very  stupid 
employments,  even  (or  the  able-bodied,  because 
they  are  skilled  labour.  They  are  stupid  as  test- 
work,  and  for  the  old  and  infirm  they  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  for  a  moment.  Fortunutely  they  are  now 
very  unusual.  Some  of  the  old  women  can  knit  and 
sew,  and  that  is  what  I  call  an  employment  which 
fits  my  desire. 

1645.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  employment 
of  the  women,  the  old  women  in  the  work- 
house, is  of  a  very  fitting  and  adequate  character? 
— It  is  if  they  are  fortunate  old  women,  who  knew 
how  to  knit  and  sew  before  they  came  in,  but  if 
they  have  had  some  other  occu2)ation  and  do  not 
know  how  to  knit  and  sew,  I  am  afraid  they  have 
very  dull  lives  ;  it  is  cheerless  comfort. 

Brabazon        1646.  Is  any  attempt  made  to  teach  these  old 
employ-      peoi)le  ? — Lately,    what  has    been   called  the 
scheme-      I^^'abazon  Scheme  has  been  introduced, 
aged  taught      1647.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  describe 
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that  scheme  ? — The  scheme  is  this  :  charitable 
ladies  visit  the  workhouse,  and  each  of  them  takes 
a  certain  number  of  the  old  inmates  and  teaches 
them  to  knit,  and  to  net,  and  to  sew  and  to  do 
wool-work,  and  they  are  assisted  in  their  teach- 
ing them  by  many  cunning  devices.  An  old 
agricultural  labourer,  whose  hands  are  warped 
and  stiff,  so  that  you  would  think  that  he  Avould 
never  be  able  to  make  anything  at  all,  does 
wool-work,  and  he  is  better  for  doing  it,  and  the 
officers  of  the  workhouses  are  better  for  his  doing 
it.  In  some  of  my  country  unions  the  results  are 
quite  wonderful  and  most  satisfactory.  For 
instance,  in  the  little  union  called  Battle,  which 
is  near  Hastings,  I  do  not  suppose  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred  people,  but  there  everybody 
seems  xo  Avork ;  everybody  seems  to  do  some- 
thing. 

1648.  You  think  it  is  due  to  a  more  intelligent 
administration  of  the  workhouses? — It  is  due 
ijrimarily  to  the  ladies  who  teach,  but  it  is  also 
due  to  some  extent,  of  course,  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  officers. 

1649.  Would  you  tell  us  something  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  ladies  have  applied  them- 
selves to  improve  the  employment  at  Battle. 
Who  are  these  ladies? — They  are  ladies  who  live 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  Mrs.  Egerton  is  the 
leader  of  them. 

1650.  I  want  a  general  description  of  them, 
as  to  whether  they  are  authorised  by  the 
guardians,  and  so  forth  ? — They  are  authorised 
by  the  guardians  to  visit.  They  visit,  and  they 
come  to  terms  with  the  master  and  with  the 
matron.  They  then  provide  the  necessary 
materials  in  the  way  of  wool,  and  so  on,  and 
they  pick  out  the  old  people  who  are  willing  to 
work.  They  give  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  they 
teach  them;  and  then  when  the  mats  and  the  com- 
forters, and  so  on,  a::-e  made,  they  have  a  sale,  and 
the  proceeds  are  sold.  It  is  a  sine  qua,  mm  of  the 
success  of  the  system  that  the  proceeds  should 
not  be  given  to  those  who  work  alone,  but  should 
be  expended  for  the  general  good  of  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouse,  because  it  was  found 
that  if  the  workers  alone  got  the  proceeds, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  discontent  among  the 
others,  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  the 
house-work  done.  That  system  has  just  been 
introduced  at  Tonbridge  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
meet  the  want  if  we  can  get  a  sufficient  number 
of  ladies  with  good  sense  to  help  us. 

1651.  In  your  opinion  it  is  spreading? — It  is 
spreading,  and  it  will  spread.  I  never  felt  my- 
self justified  in  forcing  it  on  the  attention  of  a 
board  of  guardians,  simply  because  the  success 
of  the  scheme  depends  so  largely  on  the  tact  of 
the  ladies  who  start  it,  and  also  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  officers,  and  you  cannot  command 
tact,  and  you  cannot  command  intelligence.  I 
do  not  think  you  can  buy  them. 

1652.  The  task  with  women  appears  to 
be  rather  simpler  and  easier  than  it  would  be 
with  men  ? — Women  are  much  more  adaptable 
than  men  to  the  new  conditions. 

1653.  But  how  would  you  apply  this  system 
to  the  old  men? — It  is  the  old  men  that  the  most 
curious  results  come  from.  It  is  the  old  men  who 
make  mats  and  do  wool  work.    I  should  like  to 
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say  that  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
Brabazon  Scheme,  as  it  is  called,  is  no  new 
scheme ;  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1834,  there  is  an  account  of  the  efforts 
of  a  coaanittee  of  ladies  to  do  precisely  the 
same  thing  in  the  Gravesend  Union  before  the 
year  1834. 

1654.  Do  you  think  that  the  success  of  these 
various  attempts  to  improve  tlie  condition,  and 
raise  the  character  of  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
houses is  so  assured  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  be  justified  in  issuing  circulars  to  the 
various  boards  of  guardians  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  what  has  been  done  and  what  may  be 
done  ? — I  should,  myself,  prefer  to  leave  that  to 
the  inspectors,  because  a  circular  on  a  matter  of 
this  sort,  which  is  very  often  not  understood  by  a 
country  board  of  guardians,  is  apt  to  be  neglected ; 
but  as  I  say,  of  course,  the  great  difficulty  is 
that  you  must  have  officers  rather  above  the 
common,  and,  although  the  workhouse  officer 
may  be  an  excellent  man,  if  he  has  not  got  any 
initiative  and  any  administrative  ability  to  begin 
with,  you  cannot  hope  to  work  the  scheme  with 
any  chance  of  success. 

1655.  So  that  you  must  feel  your  Avay  in  ap- 
plying it  ? — That  is  so. 

1656.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to 
make  on  this  question  of  employment  ? — No. 

1657.  Now,  one  matter  which  has  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  interest  and  attention  is  the  question 
of  the  classification  of  these  old  people.  Have 
you  any  observations  to  offer  upon  that  point? — 
I  think  that  there  is  already  to  a  considerable 
extent  sub-classification  by  conduct  in  the  work- 
house. ]  mean  to  say  that  the  better  classes 
of  old  women  naturally  get  into  the  matron's 
sewing-room,  and  so  on,  and  that  in  large  Avork- 
houses  my  opinion  is  that  the  inmates  have  a 
tendencv  to  sub-classify  themselves,  but  as  to 
classification  by  conduct  I  have  great  doubts. 
I  do  not  think  myself  that  a  workhouse  master  or 
a  board  of  guardians  is  a  very  competent  authority 
to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  past  character  of  a 
person. 

1658.  Do  you  mean  by  conduct  the  conduct  of 
the  inmate  previous  to  entering  the  workhouse  ? 
— That  is  what  I  mean.    It  is  very  difficult  to 
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1659.  But  I  suppose  in  the  long  run  those 
who  have  been  well  conducted  outside  are  likely 
to  be  well  conducted  when  inside  ? — I  do  not 
know  that.  For  instance,  one  of  the  most  useful 
paupers  I  have  ever  been  acquainted  with  was  a 
man  who  began  life  as  a  clergyman,  and  he  was 
the  most  hopeless  drunkard  you  could  possibly 
ima2;ine.  The  moment  he  was  outside  the  work- 
house  he  was  drunk,  and  he  came  back  in  the 
most  horrible  state,  but  inside  the  workhouse 
his  conduct  was  perfect.  He  would  do  any 
work  for  the  master  :  I  think  he  even  read  prayers 
for  him. 

1660.  Still,  as  a  general  proposition,  I  suppose 
I  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  suggesting  that  the 
well  conducted  outside  were  the  well  conducted 
inside  ? — That  may  be ;  but  here  again  you 
may  have  an  old  lady  who  is  very  well  cou- 
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ducted  outside  but  yet  may  be  wonderfully 
disagreeable  to  live  with  inside,  and,  of  course, 
in  all  those  sub-classifications  what  we  have 
to  consider  is  really  the  comfort  of  the 
inmates.  What  1  have  to  say  about  that  I  think 
may  be  summed  up  in  this,  that  any  classification 
which  tends  towards  the  comfort  of  the  other  in- 
mates or  the  better  administration  of  the  work- 
house is  good,  but  any  classification  which 
depends  upon  the  judgment,  which  must  be  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  which  the  master  or  others  may 
form  of  the  past  character  of  an  inmate,  is  open  to 
considerable  objection. 

1661.  I  suppose  classification  has  been  made 
very  much  more  easy,  and  has  been  more 
generally  adopted  since  the  enlargement  of  the 
workhouses,  and  their  general  improvement? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

1662.  Have  you  any  scheme  of  classification 
for  improving  the  present  system? — I  think  not. 
On  the  whole  there  is  an  immense  deal  to  be  said 
for  sub-classification  by  putting  different  classes 
in  different  workhouses,  but,  as  I  heard  Sir 
Hugh  Owen  point  out,  the  great  objection  to  that 
is  removing  the  people  very  far  from  their  friends. 
Now,  the  visits  of  friends  to  inmates  of  work- 
houses I  look  upon  as  an  immense  check  to  any 
harshness.  At  the  same  time  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  amalgating  small  workhouses. 
I  know  one  with  11  inmates.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  a  union  of  that  size  should 
not  be  added  to  the  next  union,  but  the  Board 
have  often  tried  to  do  that,  and  they  have  been 
invariably  beaten  by  the  enormous  local  opposi- 
tion that  exists  to  any  proposal  for  altering  union 
areas. 

1663.  Does  there  exist  in  your  present  district, 
or  did  there  in  your  former  districts,  in  some 
workhouses,  a  hopelessly  bad  and  indefensible 
system  ? — We  have  some  in  existence.  I  have 
two  or  three  workhouses  in  my  district  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  extremely  bad  ;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it ;  they  ought  at  once  to  be  rebuilt 
on  better  plans. 

1664.  What  measures  can  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  those  cases  take  to  bring 
them  up  to  their  proper  level?— The  Local 
Government  Board  are  really  very  powerless  in 
the  matter ;  they  can  shut  up  a  workhouse  ; 
they  can  make  the  board  of  guardians  spend  a 
small  sum,  a  very  small  sum  it  amounts  to,  it  is 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  annual  expenditure 
in  rates,  in  improving  the  workhouses  ;  but  they 
cannot  make  them  build  a  new  workhouse. 
Practically,  our  ultima  ratio  is  the  threat  to 
am  a  Igamate  the  union  or  lop  certain  parishes  off 
it,  and  the  board  of  guardians  dislike  that  so 
very  much  that,  when  they  think  we  really  mean 
to  do  it,  tliey  will  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
l)uilding. 

1665.  Have  you  known  that  threat  resorted 
to  ?— Yes. 

1666.  And  with  what  result?  —  Always 
building. 

1667.  But  tiie  case  is  present  to  my  mind  of 
a  workhouse  of  which  the  defects  are  of  the 
gravest  character,  and  I  am  told  that  it 
has  been  before  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  six  or  eight  years,  and  that  they  have  been 
imable  to  induce  the  Guardians  to  do  what  is 
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requisite.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  the-e  cases  have 
expostulated,  and  have  urged  rhe  guardians  to  do 
their  duty  :  but,  in  your  opinion,  in  such  a  case 
as  that  the  only  effective  way  is  to  threaten 
amalgamation  ? — If  the  guardians  fia.il  in  their 
duty,  and  if  the  ratepayers  fail  in  their  duty,  and 
give  the  Board  absolutely  no  help,  I  do  not  really 
see  Avhat  el&e  can  be  done. 

1668.  Than  amalgamation? — Than  amalgama- 
tion with  the  neighbouring  union  or  unions. 

1669.  And  you  never  knew  the  threat  of 
amalgamation  to  fail  ? — I  think  not;  but  I  should 
say  that  Avhere  you  have  these  bad  -workhouses 
there  is  very  often  some  reason,  some  special 
difhculty.  For  instacce,  there  may  be  a  threat 
hanging  over  the  head  of  a  union  of  being  split 
u])  and  being  put  into  two  counties,  or  a  diffi- 
culty as  to  where  the  new  vporkhouse  should  be. 
There  may  be  the  difficulty  that  the  area 
of  tlie  union  originally  is  so  unfair  that  the 
incidence  of  local  taxation  falls  with  too  great 
weight  u])on  the  people,  and  then  the  population 
grows  and  the  people  really  cannot  afford  to  face 
ihe  heavy  expenditure  that  would  be  necessary 
to  put  their  workhouse  into  a  proper  state.  There 
is  generally  some  reason,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Board  has  been  rather  to  persuade  local  authori- 
ties than  to  force  them. 

1670.  We  have  heard  of  the  introduction 
of  a  good  number  of  minor  luxuries,  tobacco,  and 
so  l;)rth  ;  do  you  think  the  effect  of  that  is 
good  ? — I  myself  am  in  favour  of  it.  I  think 
we  have  got  to  the  stage  now  when  those  minor 
luxuries  may  be  safely  given.  I  mean  to  say, 
minor  luxuries  in  the  way  of  tobacco  and  tea,  and 
special  clothes  to  go  out  in  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
tell  the  Commission,  with  reference  to  that  last 
scheme,  that  it  v\as  proposed  in  the  Eastbourne 
Union,  w^hich  is  in  my  district,  to  aive  the  old 
people  special  clothes  to  go  out  in.  A  lady  guardian, 
who  knows  a  good  many  things  about  the  people, 
suggested  that  the  question  should  be  referred 
to  the  paupers  themselves.  The  paupers  held  a 
meeting,  at  which  a  good  many  speeches  were 
made,  and  they  resolved  unanimously  to  ask  the 
guardians  to  allow  them  to  retain  their  uniforms, 
and  not  to  give  them  new  clothes. 

1671.  They  did  not  mind  the  brand  of  pau- 
perism when  they  went  out  into  ihe  streets? — 
Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  ;  we  are  rather  apt 
to  import  the  ideas  and  notions  of  our  own  class 
into  the  minds  of  paupers. 

1672.  Is  that  so? — I  think  so,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  what  is  really  in  their  minds. 

1673.  Is  that  so  ;  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  as  to  the  great  disinclination  of  many 
of  the  poor  people,  not  paupers,  to  enter  into  the 
workhouse  on  account  of  the  su[)posed  degrada- 
tion ? — Well,  we  are  only  talking,  I  think,  now, 
my  Lord,  mainly  about  the  clothes. 

1674.  Anything  that  would  stamp  them 
as  paupers  ? — I  say  myself  that  I  think  we  are 
rather  a-|)t  to  suppose  that  the  pauper  class  are 
influenced  by  precisel}^  the  same  motives  as  our- 
selves, but  I  should  suppose  that  the  reason  of 
the  wish  to  keep  the  uniform  was,  that  there  was 
a  counterbalancing  advantage  in  the  little  tips 
which  would  be  given  to  anyone  who  walked 
about  in  workhouse  clothes. 
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1675.  How  about  the  liberty  that  is 
given  to  attend  places  of  worship ;  do  you  not 
think  that  an  old  man  would  rather  dislike 
attending  a  place  of  worship  in  some  recognised 
poor-law  garb? — I  should  have  thought  so  myself; 
I  should  certainly  have  thought  so  myself,  but 
the  experience  of  Eastbourne  shows  me  that  I 
do  not  quite  enter  into  their  feelings. 

167G.  May  vou  not  be  raisina:  rather  too  large 
a  superstructure  upon  a  narrow  basis?  —  I  merely 
mentioned  it  as  a  case  of  interest.  I  am  of 
opinion,  and  after  the  Eastbourne  case  I  may 
say  I  am  still  more  of  opinion,  that  they  ought 
to  have  clothes  like  other  p;3ople,  because  it 
would  take  away  from  paupers  that  which  they 
are  very  glad  to  have,  an  effective  instrument 
of  mendicity 

1677.  We  have  been  told  here  by  other  com- 
petent witnesses  that  in  general  in  well-conducted, 
liberally-conducted,  [)oorhouses  the  inmates  had 
two  sets  of  clothes,  one  to  stay  at  home  m,  and  one 
lor  going  out  in,  when  they  are  allowed  to  go 
into  the  streets  ? — That  is  so. 

1678.  And  that  every  effort  is  made  to  provide 
them  with  dresses  which  will  not  be  recognised  as 
tlie  uniform  of  the  workhouse? — That  they  have 
two  sets  of  clothes  is  certain,  but  that  their  best 
set,  in  which  they  go  out,  can  b}'  any  possibility 
be  mistaken  as  being  anything  else  but  a  Avork- 
house  imiform  I  do  not  auree. 

1679.  During  your  long  experience  as  an 
inspector,  have  many  complaints  reached  you 
from  the  inmates  of  ill-treatment;  of  rough 
treatment? — -The  number  of  complaints  that  I 
get  in  country  unions  is  very  few  indeed, 
and  when  they  are  made  they  are  made  in  what 
appears  to  me  the  most  reasonable  way.  It  is 
quite  common  ;  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  at  all  for 
old  people  to  tell  me  that  if  they  had  only  known 
ho'.v  comfortable  the  workhouse  was  th^y  would 
have  come  in  years  ago.  That  is  quite  a  common 
thing,  and  I  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  crinquered  by  the  material  comfort  of  it,  and 
they  get  used  to  the  sacrifice  of  personal  liberty. 
Butin  towns,  of  course,  the  case  is  rather  different. 

1680.  Are  they  ofenerally  on  good  terms  with 
the  officers?— I  think  they  are  on  very  goo 
terms  with  the  officers,  as  a  rule.  Of  course, 
in  towns  you  do  get  a  much  larger  number 
of  complaints,  and  I  attribute  that  to  the 
fact  that  the  personal  communication  between 
the  pauper  of  a  large  urban  union  and  his 
officers  is  not  so  close  as  it  is  in  the  country 
unions.  It  is  very  often  through  subordinates. 
And  also  the  guardians  themselves  do  not  know 
the  paupers  in  urban  unions  like  they  do  in 
country  unions;  and  then,  again,  in  town  unions 
you  get  unfortunate  people  who  have  fallen  from 
a  better  class  of  society,  and  who  feel  the 
restraint  more,  but  in  country  unions  the  conieut 
of  the  people  is,  I  think,  (juite  remarkable. 

1681.  Of  that  you  speak  positively? — Yes. 

1682.  Then  the  exceptions  are  really  very  rare 
where  the  officers  act  harshly  towards  the 
inmates? — I  think  so.  They  are  very  rare.  When 
I  suspect  that  an  officer  is  harsh  in  his  conduct  1 
turn  him  out  of  the  room  and  examine  all  the 
people.  In  one  case  I  thought  a  master  was  very 
harsh  in  the  way  he  behaved  to  the  paupers,  but 
I  went  into  the  thing  thoroughly,  and  I  was 
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obliged  to  confess  to  myself  that  I  wiis  mistaken  ; 
that  it  was  merely  that  the  man  was  a  badly- 
mannered  man,  but  that  he  was  harsh  to  them 
was  not  true.  I  should  like  to  quote,  with  your 
permission,  my  Lord,  on  the  general  question, 
what  Dr.  Aschrott  says.  He  came  absolutely 
unprejudiced  to  the  observation  of  English 
workhouses.  He  says,  "  The  management  of 
"  the  workhouses  is  a  model  of  imitation.  All 
"  the  legitimate  wants  are  amply  satisfied 
"  without  disregard  for  the  necessity  for  care- 
"  ful  and  economical  administration.  The 
"  proper  mean  is  preserved  between  the  humani- 
"  tarian  indulgence  and  the  stringency  demanded 
"  by  the  interests  of  the  community."  That  is 
what  Dr.  Aschrott  says.  The  most  eminent 
French  expert  is  M.  Emile  Chevalier,  a  personal 
friend  of  my  own.  I  am  quite  certain,  although 
I  cannot  put  my  hand  on  anything  he  has 
written  and  printed,  that  that  is  also  his  opinion. 

1683.  You  I'.ave  said  a  great  deal  as  to 
what  tends  to  make  the  workhouses  attrac- 
tive to  the  poor  ;  is  there  anything  on  the  other 
side  that  makes  them  deterrent,  wholesomely 
deterrent? — Well,  the  objection  to  ail  these 
schemes  for  introducing  greater  comfort  is  this, 
that  the  position  of  the  pauper  inside  the  work- 
house would  become  better  than  that  of  an 
independent  labourer  outside,  and  then,  of  course, 
if  it  were  so,  it  would  turn  the  Poor  Law 
into  a  pauper  manufactory.  I  think  it  was 
Sir  Francis  Head  also  who  said  that  the  work- 
house should  have  a  centrifugal  and  not  a  centri- 
petal influence ;  but  this  objection  always  existed. 
There  is  no  independent  labouring  man  who,  so 
far  as  m.aterial  comforts  are  concerned,  is  so  well 
off  as  the  in-door  pauper. 

1684.  That  might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of 
our  convict  prisons  ? — Yes;  and  I  am  sure  the 
case  in  which  a  man  who  can  maintain  himself 
and  yet  live  in  a  workhouse  will  always  be  rare, 
even  if  you  do  increase  the  comfort  of  the  people 
inside.  I  would  recall  to  your  recollection  a  con- 
troversy which  seems  to  me  to  have  a  verj' 
intimate  bearing  on  this.  When  the  Poor  Law 
was  introduced  into  Ireland,  it  was  said  at  once 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  start  workhouses 
where  the  diet  and  the  clothing  should  not  be 
better  than  that  of  the  Irish  cotter,  and  it  was 
said  that  if  you  do  start  these  workhouses  the 
people  would  come  and  beseech  you  to  be  let 
in ;  that  the  workhouse,  so  far  from  being  a 
deterrent,  would  be  an  attraction.  The  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  answered  that  the  enforced 
cleanliness  and  the  discipline,  and  the  fact  that 
an  inmate  would  not  be  master  of  his  own  time, 
would  be  ample  deterrents,  and  that  they  were 
perfectly  right  is  shown  by  this  pamphlet,  "  Out- 
door Kelief  in  Ireland,"  which  was  prepared  at 
Earl  Spencer's  request  by  Sir  Alfred  Power, 
K.c.B.  The  workhouses,  except  at  the  time  of 
the  famine,  have  never  been  full.  There  has 
never  been  any  rush  to  get  into  them,  although  I 
suppose  the  difference  between  the  workhouse 
dietaries  and  tlie  common  food  of  the  people 
outside  is  immense.  I  think  that  fact  will  encour- 
age us  in  the  belief  that  we  can  go  a  good  deal 
further  in  the  same  direction  without  our  work- 
houses ceasing  to  be  a  deterrent. 

1685.  I  suppose  good  discipline  does  act  upon 
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undisciplined  people  as  a  great  deterrent? — It  is 
a  great  deterrent. 

1686.  The  regulai'ity  of  life.? — The  regularity 
of  life. 

1687.  The  rules  to  which  all  must  submit?  — 
That  is  so. 

1688.  And  that  is  found  to  be  even  the  case  in 
the  infirmaries  ? — Yes. 

1689.  Especially  during  the  first  montli  or  so  ? 
— Ye-^,  I  think  so,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have 
known  cases  where  I  liave  more  than  suspected 
that  the  existence  of  a  very  fine  workhouse  in- 
firmary caused  a  set  of  the  old  and  infirm  people 
towards  the  union  where  that  infirmary  was. 

1690.  Where  was  that  experience  gained? — 
The  best  instance  of  it  that  I  know  was  what 
used  to  happen  in  the  Manchester  Workhouse, 
where  a  very  fine  infirmary  was  built.  I  think  I 
satisfied  myself  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  set 
towards  it.  It  may  be  so  with  towns  generallj', 
especially  with  London  ;  it  certainly  is  alleged  to 
be  so  in  the  case  of  Paris,  where  it  is  stated  that 
no  less  than  78  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the 
hospices  are  country  bred.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  tendency  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  lead  us 
to  dread  that  workhouses  or  workhouse  infir- 
maries will  lose  their  deterrent  character. 

1691.  I  suppose  that  you  have  observed  that 
the  general  standard  of  comfort  among  the 
labouring  classes  has  been  considerably  raised  in 
late  years  'i — -That,  to  my  mind,  is  an  additional 
reason  why  we  are  justified  in  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  comfort  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses. 
The  labouring  man  to-day  is,  of  course,  very 
much  better  off  than  he  was  20  years  ago.  Food 
is  cheaper,  clothes  are  che;iper,  everything  but 
rent  is  cheaper. 

J  692.  And  that  operates  perhaps  insensibly, 
but  certainly  operates,  upon  the  minds  of  the 
guardians,  in  the  provision  they  make  for  the 
comfort,  food,  and  lodging  of  the  inmates? — I  am 
quite  sure  it  does. 

1693.  Do  you  think  the  utmost  point  of  com- 
fort has  been  reached,  or  would  you  sugge.st  any 
other  changes  in  that  direction? — I  should  not 
suggest  any  other  change  in  that  direction ;  I 
think  we  are  going  quite  fast  enough. 

1694.  Now  do  you  think  that  the  cases  are 
many  in  which  men  deliberately  go  to  the  work- 
house in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  its  un- 
doubted advantages  in  certain  points  over  their 
own  lodging  and  mode  of  life  ?-  -I  think  those 
cases  are  rare.  I  have  known  cases.  I  heard  of 
one,  oddly  enough,  this  morning,  but  they  are 
rare,  and  it  certainly  would  not  be  so  in  a  pro- 
perly managed  workhouse,  with  able-bodied  men. 
Occasionally  a  man  might  like  to  spend  the 
winter  in  a  woi'khouse  infirmary  and  would  come 
in. 

169.').  The  able-bodied  is  a  sort  of  technical 
term  which  hardly  corresponds  with  the  epithet  ? 
— That  is  so.  A  man  would  be  called  able- 
bodied  who  was  not  worth  half-wages. 

1696.  Now,  have  you  found  that  there  has  been 
an  immense  improvement ;  perhaps  the  greatest 
improvement  has  been  in  the  sick  wards  and  in 
the  infirmaries  ? — That  is  so,  yes. 

1697.  Has  the  excellence  of  the  accom- 
modation and  treatment  there,  do  you  think, 
tended  to  pauperise  the  people  in  any  way?  — 
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Yes,  I  think  that  a  great  many  people  now,  who 
would  have  struggled  on,  either  with  or  without 
out-door  relief,  are  glad  enough  to  come  into  one 
of  these  new  infirmaries,  more  especially  if  they 
are  detached  from  the  workhouses,  and  are  called 
infirmaries  and  not  workhouses.  I  think  that  is 
aiy  exijerience. 

1698.  In  some  places  attempts  have  been 
made  to  eliminate  the  notion  than  an  infirmary 
is  in  principle  different  from  a  workhouse  hy 
making  them  go  through  the  workhouse  pre- 
mises into  the  infirmary  ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — 
That  is  the  scheme. 

1699.  Have  you  known  lhat  to  be  done? — 
I  suggested  that  a  good  many  years  ago.  In  the 
case  which  T  mentioned  just  now,  to  avoid  the 
people  coming  into  the  town  in  order  to  get 
into  this  infirmary,  that  plan  was  adopted. 

1700.  And  you  think  it  has  been  effective  in 
deterring  them  ? — It  has  had  some  effect. 

1701.  I  suppose  the  only  way  to  prevent  that 
would  be  to  lower  once  more  the  comforts  and 
good  treatment  of  the  infirmary  ? — I  think  the 
more  excellent  way  would  be  to  increase  the 
comfort  of  the  other  infirmaries  ;  to  make  them 
all  more  on  a  level.  The  reason  why  the  sick 
people  gravitate  into  one  union  and  into  one 
infii-mary  is  because  that  infirmary  is  specially 
good,  or  has  a  reputation  for  being  specially 
good. 

1702.  My  question  has  reference  not  to  the 
preference  of  one  infirmary  to  another,  but  to 
the  attraction  that  the  infirmary  exercises  over 
the  poorer  classes,  by  inducing  some  people  to 
overcome  their  reluctance  to  be  pauperised  ?- — 
That  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  could 
find  in  one  of  these  new  infirmaries  many  people 
who  ought  not  to  be  in  an  infirmary  at  all.  I 
should  find  perhaps  a  good  many  people  who 
would  have  stayed  in  their  own  union  if  it  had 
offered  them  anything  like  the  same  comforts. 
Of  course,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  evil  that 
you  suggest  might  exist,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
exists  to  any  great  extent. 

1703.  Have  you  found  any  altei-ation  for  the 
worse  in  the  very  creditable  dislike  which  the 
bulk  of  our  people  have  to  enter  into  the 
workhouse  ? — 1  see  some  indications  that  it  is 
less  than  it  used  to  be,  but  i  do  not  know 
that  the  dislike  to  enter  thie  workhouse  has 
been  so  far  weakened  as  to  give  an  indication 
of  any  future  mischief  of  any  moment. 

1704.  Are  there  any  other  deterrents  except 
the  fear  of  lowering  their  character  in  the  eyes 
of  their  neighbours  ?  For  instance,  the  old 
traditional  feelings  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  workhouse  ;  have  those  a  deterrent 
eflf'ect  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  a  great  many  people 
would  go  into  a  town  hospital  who  would  not  go 
into  a  workhouse  infirmary,  because  their  friends 
do  not  like  it.  If,  for  example,  you  were  to 
change  the  name  of  Medway  workhouse  in- 
firmary, and  call  it  the  Medway  Infirmary,  I 
think  people  would  go  into  it  who  ar(i  kept  out 
by  the  word  workhouse,  because  their  friends  do 
not  like  them  to  be  said  to  be  in  a  workhouse 
infirmary.  I  have  known  a  board  of  guardians 
attempt  to  check  the  set  towards  their  infirmary 
by  refusing  to  take  any  letters  addressed  to  any 
inmate    that    had   not    the  word  workhouse 
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upon  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  did  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  deterrent  influence. 

1705.  I  suppose  this  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  buildings  has  had  this  good 
effect,  that  it  has  fortified  the  guardians  in  their 
determination  to  insist  as  much  as  possible  upon 
applicants  for  relief  going  into  the  workhouse  ? — I 
think  if  you  were  going  to  diminish  your  out-door 
relief  very  much  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that 
you  should  have  a  workhouse  quite  up  to  the 
mark.  My  experience  is  that  the  woi'st  work- 
houses are  always  in  those  unions  where  the  most 
out-door  relief  is  given ;  that  where  a  board  of 
guardians  begin  to  screw  up  their  administration, 
and  give  less  out-door  relief,  pari  passu  you  will 
find  an  improvement  in  the  workhouse  go  on. 

1706.  Now  as  to  the  application  of  out-door 
relief,  what  observations  have  you  to  make  ? — I 
should  like  to  say  first  that  the  workhouse  test  in 
a  country  union,  as  a  test,  is  very  seldom  men- 
tioned. The  paiipers  who  come  into  the  work- 
house come  in  to  a  great  extent  on  their  own 
application,  or  on  the  relieving  officer's  orders, 
those  orders  coming  up  before  the  guardians  for 
confirmation.  It  is  not  very  often  that  a  country 
board  of  guardians  who  administer  relief  iu  the 
slack  way  that  a  great  proportion  of  guardians 
do  will  give  workhouse  orders  as  a  test.  What 
they  do  is  to  give  small  doles  of  out-door 
relief  to  the  people  who  are  going  to  get  out-door 
relief  and  when  they  do  not  want  to  give  out-door 
relief  they  take  the  course,  against  which  I  always 
protest,  of  refusing  relief  altogether. 

1707.  Now  with  reference  to  the  general  ten- 
dency that  there  has  been  to  make  a  larger  use 
of  the  workhouse  than  formerly,  and  to  secure  it 
as  a  test  of  real  poverty,  I  see  by  the  21st 
Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
(for  last  year),  and  from  Sir-  H.  Owen's  evidence, 
that  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  the  popuLition  of  the 
in-door  poor,  in  spite  of  the  stricter  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  has  decreased,  considerably  de- 
creased. If  you  take  the  year  1849  the  perentage 
is  7"7  ;  if  you  take  the  year  1892  the  percentage 
is  6'4  ? — Yes. 

1708.  Although  undoubtedly  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  formerly  of  the  applicants  for 
relief  are  sent  to  the  workhouse  ? — That  is  so, 
they  have  an  order  for  the  workhouse  of  which 
they  can  avail  themselves. 

1709.  Well,  but  that  would  seem  to  show  that 
these  very  great  improvements  have  not  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  in-door  appli- 
cants, nor  have  these  greatimprovements,  as  attrac- 
tions, counterbalanced  the  deterrent  effect  of  the 
stricter  adjuinistration  of  the  law  in  accordance 
Avith  the  Act  of  1834  ? — That  bears  out  my  conten- 
tion, my  Lord,  that  the  workhouse  has  not  by  any 
means  ceased  to  be  a  deterrent  in  spite  of  all  the 
improvements  that  we  have  introduced.  With 
regard  to  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  out-door 
paupers,  the  number  of  out-door  pau^oers  is 
absolutely  no  safe  measure  of  the  degree  of 
poverty,  nor  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  The 
only  criterion,  so  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  relative  numbers  in  the 
workhouse. 

1710.  Does  that  mean  that  the  Poor  Law 
returns  are  not,  in  fact,  any  safe  criterion  of  the 
amount  of  suffering  poverty  that  exists  iu  the 
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country  ? — The  in-door  returns  are  the 
criterion  of  the  number  of  destitute  persons,  but 
the  out-door  returns  are  not  an  absolutely  safe 
criterion,  because  numbers  of  out-door  paupers 
are  not  destitute,  and  are  merely  getting  out- 
door relief  as  a  subsidiary  source  of  income,  and 
not  because  they  are  urgently  in  need  of  it. 

1711.  And  not  because  they  are  absolutely 
destitute  ? — Not  because  they  are  absolutely  des- 
titute. 

1712.  You  think  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
persons  receiving  out-door  relief  who,  if  the  law 
were  strictly  administered,  would  be  refused  it  ? 
— They  would  be  refused  out-door  relief,  and  they 
would  disappear  from  the  pauper  list  altogether. 

1713.  And  that  you  think  without  inflicting 
great  hardship  ? — I  have  seen  the  pauper  lists 
reduced  immensely  in  a  good  many  unions,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  wide-spread  hardship  in 
any  union  resulting  from  that  decrease.  That  it 
never  would  happen,  I  cannot  say ;  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  how  it  is  done.  Among  other 
instances  I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  was  the 
fact  that  in  my  early  days  in  Manchester  I 
saw  the  out-door  pauperism  reduced  from  about 
3,000  to  about  600,  and  at  that  time  I  was  a 
great  deal  in  Manchester.  I  heard  naost  things 
that  were  going  on,  and  I  never  heard  one  authen- 
ticated case  of  hardship. 

1714.  On  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  of  cases  of  persons  who  have  suffered  from 
real  hardships  rather  than  ask  for  relief,  either 
in-door  or  out-door? — The  most  pitiable  cases, 
and  also  I  have  known  cases  of  out-door  paupers 
who  had  suffered  great  hardship. 

1715.  From  the  inadequate  assistance  given  on 
the  notion  that  this  assistance  would  be  increased 
from  other  sources? — Yes.  My  contention  is 
that  a  board  of  guai'dians  is  not  entitled  to  search 
out  cases  of  distress,  but  when  they  have  by  a 
quasi-judicial  decision  accepted  a  man  as  a  pauper, 
and .  given  him  out-door  relief,  they  are  respon- 
sible for  his  treatment.  They  ought  to  see  that 
he  is  properly  clothed,  properly  housed,  and 
properly  fed.  They  have  no  business  to  send 
him  2s.  a  week,  and  wash  their  hands  of  him. 

1716.  You  think  that  portion  of  their  duties  is 
not  so  well  performed  as  that  which  relates  to 
the  administration  of  the  workhouse  ? — I  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  convincing  the  Commis- 
sion that  that  is  so,  that  the  relief  which  is  now 
usually  given  to  out-door  paupers  is  inadequate, 
and  that  the  pauper  is  not  properly  looked  after 
as  he  ought  to  be  either  by  the  relieving  officer 
or  by  the  luedical  officer.  That  is  part  of  the 
system. 

1717.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
amplify  that  a  little  ? — I  amplify  it  in  this  way. 
Half-a-ci"own  a  week  is  about  the  outside  relief 
that  is  given  to  old  people.  Now,  if  you  only 
give  half-a-crown  a  week  to  old  people,  sup- 
posing that  they  pay  a  shilling  rent,  it  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  live  upon.  Therefore,  they 
must  either  be  living  with  their  relations,  in 
which  case  I  have  nothing  to  say,  or  they  receive 
charity,  or  have  other  sources  of  income  which  are 
unknown  to  the  guardians,  or  not  fully  known  to 

.  the  guardians.  That  is  bad  relief,  and  an  injus- 
tice to  the  ratepayer.  Or,  thirdly,  they  are  star- 
ving, which  is  grossly  cruel ;  or,  fourthly,  they  are 


Chairman — continued. 

earning  money,  and  if  they  are  e  arning  money, 
for  every  penny  that  they  earn,  by  even  casual 
employment,  they  are  taking  precisely  the  same 
sum  from  an  independent  poor  person. 

1718,  Would  you  carry  your  condemna- 
tion of  that  last  alternative  to  the  utmost. 
Would  you  say  that  a  poor  woman,  we  will  say, 
who  has  become  a  widow  and  who  has  relief 
from  the  parish,  should  not  be  allowed  to  earn 
something  by  washing  or  by  needlework  in  order 
to  improve  her  condition  ? — The  more  I  know  of 
the  Poor  Law  the  more  diffident  I  get  about 
being  quite  certain  almost  about  anything,  but 
the  one  thing  I  am  certain  of  is  this,  that  any- 
body who  gets  relief  from  the  poor-rate  should 
not  be  allowed  to  earn  anything,  never  mind  how 
casual  the  earnings  may  be. 

1719.  They  should  be  compelled  to  sit  with 
their  hands  before  them? — I  would  rather  they 
sit  with  their  hands  before  them  ;  I  would  rather 
they  should  be  given  11.  per  week  to  enable  them 
to  do  it,  than  that  they  should  be  given  inade- 
quate relief,  which  forces  them  to  compete  with 
the  independent  labourer.  I  think  the  greatest 
hardship  on  the  aged  poor  is  that  they  have  not 
a  chance  alongside  of  the  subsidized  pauper. 
Labour  is  defrauded  of  her  just  due.  I  want  a 
day's  charing  done  ;  that  charing  has  to  be  done ; 
there  is  Is.  6  d.  for  doing  it.  If  a  woman  whose 
rent  is  paid  by  the  guardians  earns  that  Is.  6  d., 
the  Is.  6  d,  is  not  there  to  pay  the  independent 
poor  person  who  would  have  done  it.  This  is 
a  question  so  important  that  1  should  very 
much  like  to  put  before  the  Commission 
some  figures  which  I  took  quite  by  accident 
yesterday  only.  I  happened  to  be  in  Brighton. 
Brighton  is  a  well-managed  union,  with  a  very 
excellent  workhouse,  and  a  most  humane  board 
of  guardians,  and  their  system  of  relief  is  in 
many  ways  good :  that  is  to  say,  they  take  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  learn  the  facts  about  the 
paupers.  They  have  no  less  than  37  per  cant, 
of  their  paupers  in-door,  the  average  in  the 
county  being  only  24  per  cent-  in-door,  so  that 
they  may  be  counted  rather  strict.  I  took 
the  first  19  names  on  the  permanent  out-door 
relief  list,  the  names  of  persons  over  65.  Tney 
all  received  about  the  same  amount,  about 
2s.  6d.  to  3s. ;  out  of  those  19  cases,  seven  lived 
with  their  relations ;  five  earned  something, 
the  earnings  stated ;  four  had  charities  which 
were  acknowledged,  and  three  had  no  means. 
This  is  the  sort  of  case  with  no  means  :  a  woman 
of  75  receives  3s.  a  week  relief,  and  pays  2s.  rent. 
Now,  that  case  is  put  before  the  board  of 
guardians  as  a  case  where  the  woman  has  no 
means  and  no  occupation.  Either  that  woman 
is  starving,  or  she  is  earning  something,,  or  she 
has  sources  of  income  unknown  to  the  guar- 
dians. That  is  one  case.  The  next  old 
women,  who  pays  Is.  6d.  rent,  and  gets  3s. 
relief,  has  no  means,  no  relations.  The  third 
case  is  even  more  remarkable  of  those  who  have 
no  means.  Here  is  a  man  of  78  ;  he  pays  5s.  9d. 
rent  a-week  ;  he  sub-lets  some  part  of  his  house 
for  2s.  so  that  his  net  rent  is  3s,  9d.  He  receives 
2s.  6d.  ;  he  has  no  means  or  earnings,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  he  lives  on  Is.  3d.  less  than 
nothing.  That  is  how  the  case  is  put  before 
the  guardians. 

N  4. 
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Chah-mun — continued. 

1720.  Are  those  cases,  the  extravagance 
of  which  is  obvious,  strictly  enquired 
into  by  the  relieving  officer? — The  relieving 
officer  knows  something  about  them ;  he  visits 
them  every  quarter  ;  he  has  to  report  upon  them; 
everv  quarter  they  come  up  for  confirmation,  and 
very'often  one  of  the  guardians  knows  about  them, 

1721.  I  suppose  your  theory  of  those  cases  is 
that  they  do  receive  some  unacknowledged  assist- 
ance ?— I  have  stated  the  four  things  they  may  do. 

1722.  Still,  they  were  not  starving? — They 
were  certainly  not  starving, 

1723.  They  do  not  admit  receiving  any  assist- 
ance or  charity  ?— They  do  not  admit  receiving 
any  assistance  or  charity. 

1724.  And  they  receive  less  than  nothing  on 
the  whole  ? — Less  than  nothing  on  the  whole. 

1725.  Well,  then,  there  must  be  fraud  ? — 
They  are  either  lying,  or  they  have  sources  of 
income  unknown  to  the  guardians,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  guardians  to  find  out  what  sources 
of  income  they  have.  The  danger  is  not  only  lest 
they  should  have  too  large  sources  of  income, 
which  would  render  them  disqualified  for  out- 

tionin  door  relief,  but  lest  they  should  have  too  little, 
some  cases.  I  feel  most  strongly  that  the  board  of  guardians 
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Chairman — continued. 

ia  bound  to  see  that  the  ])erson,  when  they  have 
once  admitted  him  as  a  pauper,  is  properly  kept, 
and  when  they  accept  statements  like  these 
it  is  quite  cle;ir  that  they  do  not  discharge  that 
part  of  their  dut\-  as  they  ought  to.  They  chance 
it  too  much. 

1726.  All  that  would  require  a  very  strict 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  each  appli- 
cant. Do  y"u  think  that  a  single  relieving  otlicer 
would  be  sufficient  for  that  puri)o--e  ? — l  ie  is  not  ; 
he  could  not  do  it. 

1727.  Do  they  ever  employ  assistant  relieving 
officers? — They  liave  at  Brighton  a  chief  relieving 
officer  and  an  assistant  relieving  officer,  and  four 
sub-relieving  oflScers.  They  all  sit  in  one  office, 
compare  notes,  and  ja-event  what  is  technically 
known  as"  overlapping."  It  is  not  a  bad  system. 
But  this  kind  of  relief  is  not  an  exception.  At 
Tonbridge  I  did  precisely  the  same  thing,  just 
taking  the  first  two  pages  of  p.  relieving  officer's 
book,  and  there  1  found  that,  out  of  26  cases,  15 
work,  five  had  charit}',  and  six  lived  with  rela- 
tions. There  the  scale  was  2s.  and  a  gallon  of 
bread  a  week.  One  man  was  a  crossing  sweeper. 
One  of  the  women  had  actually  two  boarded-out 
children  from  a  London  orphanage  with  her. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Noon. 


SIXTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  22nd  February  1893. 
In  the  Qiueen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT: 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.cb,,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.cb. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.cb. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playeair,  k.cb. 
The  Eight  Hon.  -Toseph  Chamberlain, 
M.r. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 
Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxavell,  Bart.,  w.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  cb. 


Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  >i.p. 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  a.  C.  Humphkeys-Owen. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Roun]>ell,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stock  ALL. 
Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Sccrdarij. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  James  Stewart  Davy,  called  in  ;  and  fiutlier  Examined. 


I  ;iuffi- 
cidnt 


Chair?nan. 

1728.  Do  you  think  that  the  supervision 
of  all  peuple  receiving  out-door  relief  is 
sufficiently  practised  ?  —  Assuming  that  I  am 
right  in  my  contention  that  a  board  of 
guardians  13  absolutely  responsible  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  out-door  paujjer,  I  think  that  the 


8u;iervi«>io(i  present  system  of  suj.ervibiou  of  the  out-door    which  the  relief  is  given. 


Chairman — continued. 

panpcr  leaves  very  niuch  to  be  desired.    In  the  b| 
first  place,  the  relief  is  very  frequently  given  "| 
for  so  long  a  time  as  26  weeks,  and  very  com- 
monly for  13  weeks,  and  there  is  no  guarantee 
tbat  the  relieving  officer  will  actually  see  the 
pauper,  or  visit  his  house  during  the  period  for 
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Chairman — continued. 

1729.  I  suppose  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
visits  and  inquiries  of  the  relieving  officer  would 
take  place  just  about  the  expiry  oT  the  time  for 
which  the  relief  was  given  ? — That  is  so.  With 
regard  to  permanent  cases,  the  relieving  officer 
usually  visits  before  the  case  comes  up  again  for 
revision,  as  it  is  termed. 

1730.  How,  when  the  grant  has  been  given 
for  these  long  periods  which  you  have  men- 
tioned of  26  and  13  weeks,  would  you  pro- 
pose that  the  guardians  should  act  so  as  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  pauper  was  receiving 
assistance  ? — I  think  that  no  relief  ought  to  be 
given  for  a  longer  period  than  say  six  weeks.  I 
should  prefer  that  it  should  only  be  given  for 
a  fortnight.  That  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  which 
would  probably  be  rather  difficult  to  carry  out  in 
our  large  unions,  but  certainly  the  relieving  officer 
ought  to  visit  the  pauper  at  his  own  home,  I  should 
say  not  less  than  once  a  month,  because  if  he 
does  not,  the  guardians  can  only  know  whether 
the  pauper  is  not  in  distress  or  whether  he  has 
got  other  means  of  subsistence  by  S(.me  acci- 
dental communication  from  the  guardian  of  the 
parish,  or  from  an  outsider. 

1731.  There  might  be  an  alteration  in  the 
relief,  either  by  increasing  or  decreasing  it  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  ? — Yes,  and  there 
is  no  greater  test  of  an  ill-managed  union  than  to 
have  upon  the  relief  list  a  very  large  number  of 
unvaryingly  permanent  cases ;  because  it  is  then 
perfectly  certain  that  the  relieving  officer  does 
not  exercise  that  active  surveillance  over  the 
affairs  of  the  paupers  that  he  ought  to  do. 

1732.  I  suppose  that  inadequate  supervision 
leads  to  a  considerable  increase  of  expenditure  ? 
— It  leads  to  a  considerable  increase  of  expendi- 
ture, and  it  may  also  lead  to  great  hardships  to 
the  poor,  for  the  relief  given  may  err  by  reason 
of  defect,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  excess. 

1733.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  supervision 
of  relieving  officers  is  frequently  inadequate  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

1734  I  mean  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
relieving  officer  has  more  to  do  than  he  can  pro- 
perly undertake  ? — Yes,  in  those  cases  where  he 
has  more  to  do  than  he  can  properly  do  ;  and 
also  the  guardians  are  very  often  to  a  consider- 
able extent  to  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  insist  that  the  relieving  officer  should  keep 
the  books  properly.  I  frequently  have  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  omission  of  entries  in  the 
column  of  the  application  and  report  book,  which 
is  called  "  date  of  last  visit  to  the  home  of  the 
"  pauper ''  ;  and,  I  think,  also,  that  the  fact  that 
the  reheving  officers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  at  the 
houses  of  the  paupers  themselves  is  a  cause  of 
the  insufficiency  of  supervision.  If  relieving 
otticers  were  bound  to  pay  at  the  paupers'  own 
house,  at  least  one  visit  a  week  would  be  ensured. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  now  pay  at  relief 
stations  to  a  great  extent. 

1735.  Is  that  due  to  the  imperfect  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  relieving  officer,  or  to  the 
lact  that  their  powers  are  over-taxed  ? — I  think, 
to  a  great  extent,  it  is  due  to  slackness  on  their 
part ;  and  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  think  the 
board  of  guardians  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
principle  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  before 
the  Commission;  that  they  are  responsible  for 
the  well-being  of  every  out-door  pauper. 
75320. 
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Chairman — continued. 

1736.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  recom- 
mend an  increase  in  the  staff  by  appointing 
additional  relieving;  officers  or  assistant  relieving 
officers  ? — Very  frequently. 

1737.  And  how  has  that  recommendation 
usually  been  met  ? — Usually  in  urban  unions  the 
guardians  will  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and  they  usually  accede  to  the  request.  Of 
conrse  one  does  not  bring  a  matter  of  that  port 
before  the  guardians  without  very  strong  cause  ; 
but  in  rural  unions  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
mutiply  officers,  because  really  they  have  very 
few  cases  on  their  books,  sometimes  only  100. 

1738.  There  has  been  a  recent  nursing  order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  which  you 
desire  to  make  some  observations? — The  Local 
Government  Board  have  recently  issued  an 
order  empowering  boards  of  guaruians  to  appoint 
a  nurse  as  an  officer  of  their  own  in  order 
to  look  after  the  aged  paupers  and  out-door 
paupers  who  may  require  some  nursing.  That 
order  has  not  been  taken  much  advantage  of  as  yet, 
but  its  existence  is  an  indication  of  the  sort  of  spirit 
in  which  these  matters  are  now  approached. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

1739.  As  an  officer  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  or  of  the  guardians? — As  an  officer  of 
the  guardians;  the  guardians  have  the  power 
to  appoint.  In  some  of  my  unions  the  board 
of  guardians  have  not  appointed  a  paid  nurse  of 
their  own,  but  they  have  subscribed  to  nursing 
institutions  with  a  view  to  getting  the  services 
of  nurses  for  their  paupers. 

Chairman. 

1740.  Have  you  observed  that  the  out-door  Out-door 
paupers  are  generally  worse  lodged  than  other  {"he^^orat- 
people? — The  out-door  pauper  being  of  course  of  lodgedclass 
the  lowest  class  of  the  population  gradually  gravi-  people, 
tates  towards  the  worst  and  cheapest  of  cottages. 

1741.  Are  they  iound  occasionally  in  cottages 
unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — That  is  not  at  all 
unfrequent.  It  goes  on  until  somebody  or  other 
calls  the  attention  of  the  guardians  to  the  state 
of  the  cottage  in  which  the  pauper  lives,  and  the 
guardians  take  means  to  see  to  it,  but  to  my 
mind  a  much  greater  systematic  consideration  is 
needed  as  to  the  state  of  the  cottages  in  which 
the  paupers  live. 

1742.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  that 
direction  of  late? — There  has  been  an  enormous 
improvement  conciirrently  with  the  general  im- 
provement in  the  sanitary  state  of  the  country 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872.  A  great 
deal  still  remains  to  be  done  by  country  unions, 
especially  in  those  with  decreasing  populations. 

Mr.  Pell. 

1743.  The  Act  you  refer  to  was  the  Act 
of  1875,  I  think? — That  is  not  the  Act;  the 
Act  was  passed  constituting  the  rural  sani- 
tary Authority  in  1872.  The  Public  Health  Acts, 
generally,  were  consolidated  by  the  Act  of  1875. 

Chairman, 

1744.  Then  much  depends  upon  whether  the 
rural  sanitary  authority  does  its  duty  in  that 
respect? — A  great  deal. 

1745.  And  have  you  anything  to  say  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  that  duty  is  performed  ? — 
It  is  improving,  and  improving  steadily,  especially 
in  places  where  the  medical  officer  of  health  la 
an  independent  person. 
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Chairman — continued. 

1746.  Are  there  in  the  fiscal  and  electoral 
arrangements  of  the  union,  any  encourage- 
ments given  to  out-door  relief?  —  I  think 
the  whole  of  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the 
English  unions  rather  tend  to  increase  out-door 
relief,  for  this  reason,  that  the  relief  is  paid  for 
both  in-door  and  out-door  from  the  common  fund 
which  is  raised  upon  the  whole  union,  the  electoral 
areas  being  the  parishes.  My  observation  is 
that  a  guardian  who  may  as  a  general  principle 
be  in  favour  of  in-door  relief,  when  he  comes  to 
see  this  or  that  old  woman  is  applying,  who 
comes  from  his  own  parish,  she  being  probably  a 
woman  whom  he  has  known  for  a  great  many 
years,  feels  himself  justified  in  supporting  her 
claim  ;  whereas  he  might  not  support  the  claim 
if  the  cost  of  the  relief  came  on  the  parish  alone, 
and  not  on  the  whole  union.  I  think  he  is 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  relief  is  paid  out 
of  the  common  fund  of  the  union,  and  does  not 
fall  upon  the  parish.  It  is  extremely  frequent 
in  large  country  unions  for  the  matter  of  out- 
door relief  or  in-door  relief  in  a  [)articular  case 
to  be  left  to  the  guardian  of  the  parish.  The 
other  guardians  vote  in  accordance  with  his 
opinion,  and  when  their  turn  comes,  and  they 
have  some  pauper  applicant  who  comes  from 
their  own  parishes,  and  whom  they  want  to 
recommend  for  relief,  the  other  guardian  whose 
suggestion  they  have  just  adopted  will  in  his 
turn  vote  for  them. 

1747.  And  they  do  that,  you  think,  because 
the  payment  comes,  not  out  of  the  parish,  but  out 
of  the  whole  union  ? — I  think  that  is  putting  it 
too  broadly,  but  I  think  they  are  considerably 
influenced  by  that  knowledge,  though  they  would 
not  admit  it  to  themselves, 

1748.  Do  you  attribute  that  occurrence  to  a 
state  of  things  which  has  been  completely 
changed? — No,  I  do  not.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  out-door  relief  should  be  paid  from  the 
parish  area,  and  in-door  relief  from  the  union, 
and  also  it  has  been  suggested  that  in-door  relief 
should  be  paid  from  the  county  area  and  that 
out-door  relief  should  be  a  national  charge,  but 
these,  of  course,  are  very  wide  questions  which 
rather  go  beyond  the  scope  of  my  evidence ; 
they  are  matters  of  general  policy. 

1749-50.  On  which  you  prefer  to  give  no 
opinion  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  say  this,  that 
1  should  think  that  if  out-door  relief  were  paid  by 
the  parish  and  woi'ked  entirely  by  the  parish  that 
you  might  possibly  have  very  little  out-door 
relief,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  would  be 
always  a  risk  of  wages  being  paid  out  of  relief ; 
in  fact,  that  some  influential  employer  of  labour 
might  capture  the  relief  administration  and  pay 
his  wages  out  of  it.  That  was  the  experience 
before  1834. 

Chairman. 

1751.  Has  there  been  within  the  large 
area  all  over  England  with  which  you  have 
been  acquainted  a  general  reduction  in  the 
unions  in  the  giving  of  out-door  relief  as  com- 
pared with  in-door  relief? — There  certainly  has, 
during  the  20  years  that  I  have  been  watching 
the  Poor  Law,  been  a  reduction  by  one-half. 

1752.  Has  that  change  been  accompanied  by 
any  increased  hardship  in  the  position  of  the  poor  ? 
— I  think  not.    It  has  been  concurrent  with  an 
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enormous  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

1753.  Increased  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  to  their 
advantage,  but  you  have  generally  observed  that 
a  decreased  expenditure,  when  accompanied  by 
good  administration,  has  caused  no  hardships  to 
the  pauper  class? — As  1  said  yesterday,  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  a  decrease  of  out- door 
relief  is  and  must  be  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  wages.  I  believe  that  out-door  relief  given  to 
people  capable  of  doing  any  work,  or  of  earning 
anything,  tends  to  decrease  wages. 

1754.  That  is  an  opinion  which  has  often  been 
stated,  and  stated  as  likely  to  arise  by  anticipa- 
tion ;  would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  your 
reasons  for  that  opinion  ? — If  this  inquiry  were 
with  reference  to  the  able-bodied  upon  regular 
wages,  I  think  it  would  be  only  necessary  to 
appeal  to  history  and  to  experience  on  the  point. 
With  reference  to  the  aged  poor  who  are  not  in 
receipt  of  regular  wages,  but  only  of  casual 
earnings,  I  wish  to  insist  that  i(  a  person 
is  maintained  out  of  the  poor  rate,  and 
has  his  or  her  rent  paid,  that  person  is 
kept  upon  the  labour  market,  and  if  it  is 
necessary  that  any  work  should  be  done,  any 
casual  work,  say  a  day's  charing,  or  a  little 
needle  work,  or  a  little  nursing,  and  that 
work  is  given  to  the  pauper  who  is  subsidised  by 
the  State,  some  other  independent  person  is 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  that  work. 

1755.  That  is  an  injury  to  the  labourers  who 
have  not  become  paupers,  which  disappears  when 
the  pauper  is  removed  into  the  workhouse? — 
The  pauper  is  then  taken  off  the  labour  market, 
the  labour  market  is  no  longer  interfered  with  by 
his  presence,  and  the  sum  that  he  has  earned  is 
earned  by  somebody  else,  and  that  must  be  so. 

1756.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  upon 
this    particular    subject? — This    is    a  matter 
on   which    I    feel   very    strongly,  because  I 
take    it    that    our    consideration    ought  not 
to  be  given  only   to    the    aged   pauper,  but 
to  the  aged  poor  person  ;  and  I  wish  to  give 
two    instances    which    seem  to    me  typical. 
One   I  know   personally,  one    I    know  hap- 
pened.    A  woman  applied  for  relief,  but  the 
guardians  objected,  "  But  you  are  employed  by 
"  so-and-so,"  a  charitable  gentleman,  "  to  rvin  his 
"  creche."  "  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  but  he  tells  me 
"  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  me  the  wages  which 
"  he  has  paid  hitherto,  and  that  he  must  get  some 
"  woman  who  is  getting  some  little  help  from  out- 
"  door  relief."  That  story  was  investigated  by  the 
board  of  guardians,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  per- 
fectly true  that  this  gentleman  had  felt  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  as  much  wages  as  he  had 
been  paying  to  an  independent  person,  and  so  a 
subsidised  pauper  was  employed,  with  the  result 
that    the    independent    woman    was  obliged 
to  apply  for  relief.    The  other  case,  which,  of 
course,  is  an  every-day  incident,  and  must  be  an 
everyday  incident,  is  one  of  a  woman  I  know 
very  well.    She  gets  2s.  6^/.  a  week  from  the 
parish,  out  of  which  she  pays  Is.  6c?.  for  her 
cottage,  which  used  to  belong  to  the  chairman 
of  the  board  when  the  relief  was  given,  and  she 
ekes  out  her  subsistence,  for   of  course  she 
cannot  live  on  Is.  a  week,  by  doing  a  few  days 
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charing,  and  by  also  being  the  general  parish 
midwife.  Nobody  is  born  in  the  parish  without 
her  presiding  at  the  function.  Well,  I  was 
talking  a  labourer's  wife  the  other  day,  and  I 
asked  her  how  she  was  getting  on,  and  she  said 
she  was  doing  pretty  well,  but  that  she  would 
do  much  better  if  the  woman  I  have  referred  to 
was  in  the  house,  because  then  she  would  get 
the  charing  of  one  or  two  other  houses,  and 
would  get  the  midwifery  work  of  the  parish, 
which  she  considered  herself  competent  to  per- 
form, as  she  was  the  mother  of  nine  children. 
These  cases  seemed  to  me  conclusive. 

1757.  You  were  employed,  I  think,  by  the 
Government  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
Elberfeld  Poor  Law  system? — I  was  so  em- 
ployed in  1888,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rath- 
bone. 

1758.  Could  you  give  us  in  a  succinct  form  an 
account  of  what  that  system  is  ? — Yes,  being  as 
brief  as  possible.  In  the  German  Empire  there 
is  a  federal  statute  which  applies  to  all  the  states 
within  the  Empire,  regulating  to  a  certain  extent 
the  granting  of  public  relief.  That  statute  does 
two  things.  It  fixes  the  areas  of  chargeability 
in  each  of  what  are  known  as  district  unions, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  correspond,  so  far  as 
Poor  Law  matters  go,  with  our  counties  ;  and 
local  unions,  which  to  a  certain  extent  correspond 
with  our  uniop«  It  also  prescribes  general 
regulations  to  be  observed  by  every  German 
state  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  paupers, 
and  sets  up  an  authority  in  Berlin  to  decide 
cases  of  settlement  which  are  not  only  between 
union  and  union,  but  as  between  state  and  state. 
That  is  the  federal  law.  Within  the  limits  of 
that  law  each  of  the  states  within  the  Federation 
can  enact  their  own  Poor  Law.  The  Elberfeld 
system  has  grown  up  under  the  Prussian  Poor 
Law.  The  Prussian  Poor  Law  makes  it  the  duty 
of  a  union  to  relieve  every  destitute  person  in  it 
who  is  chargeable ;  it  puts  the  administration  of 
the  relief  into  the  hands  of  municipalities,  so  that 
all  over  Prussia  it  is  not  a  distinct  body  who  are 
chargeable  with  Poor  Law  relief,  f)ut  a  committee 
of  the  municipality  ;  and,  thirdly,  and  this,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  most  important  point,  it  provides 
that  every  citizen  of  a  parish  who  has  the  right 
of  voting  is  bound  to  undertake  any  unpaid  office 
in  the  Poor  Law  administration  (or  which  he 
may  be  chosen,  and  to  serve  for  three  years,  or 
for  such  longer  periods  as  may  be  laid  down  in 
the  regulations  of  the  parish.  If  he  refuses 
without  reasonable  ground,  he  is  liable  to  lose  his 
municipal  vote  for  from  three  to  six  years,  to  be 
declared  unfit  to  undertake  any  honorary  office, 
and  to  be  compelled  to  pay  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  more  municipal  taxation.  That  is  a 
compulsory  power  which  is,  to  some  extent, 
analogous  to  the  obligation  in  this  country  on  a 
man  to  undertake  the  duties  of  overseer  or  sheriff, 
or  to  serve  as  a  juryman. 

1759.  What  is  the  date  of  that  law  ?— 1871. 

1760.  Are  you  not  quoting  a  law  that  is 
posterior  in  time  to  the  foundation  of  the  Elber- 
feld system,  which,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was 
originally  a  voluntary  system  ? — The  Elberfeld 
system  was  dated  so  long  ago  as  1853. 

1761.  And  was  a  voluntary  system? — I  am  not 
quite  sure   whether  the  provisional  statute  of 
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1871  as  to  compulsory  service  was  taken  from  an 
older  statute,  or  whether  it  is  a  new  provision 
introduced  into  that  statute. 

1762.  Could  you  now  state,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  how  that  law  practically  works  ? — The 
compulsory  service  in  connection  with  the  Elber- 
feld system  ? 

1763.  What  are  the  methods  they  employ  for 
relieving  the  poor,  for  ascerraining  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  and  for  alleviating  the  condition  of 
the  poor? — I  thought  it  better  to  make  that 
preliminary  statement  before  coming  to  the  actual 
case  of  Elberfeld. 

1764-5.  Your  report*  has  been  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
those  who  care,  as  I  hope  all  will,  to  study 
it,  will  have  ample  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
What  I  now  want  to  see  is  the  bearing  of  that 
system  upon  our  inquiry,  which  is  as  to  the 
best  means  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  aged 
poor ;  what  part  of  the  Elberfeld  system  you 
consider  possibly  applicable  to  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  aged  poor  in  England? — I  think, 
if  I  might  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that  I  had 
better  briefly  describe  exactly  how  it  comes  about 
that  the  relief  of  the  poor  there  is  entrusted  to 
voluntary  agents,  to  quasi-voluntary  agents. 

1766.  Well,  you  muse  rake  your  own  line? — 
The  Poor  Law  authority  of  Elberfeld,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  are,  practically,  a  committee  of 
the  corporation,  four  members  of  the  municipality, 
and  four  other  persons,  and  a  president ;  the 
town  is  divided  into  364  sections. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

1767.  What  is  the  population  ? — One  hundred 
thousand.  Each  of  those  364  sections  is  under 
the  charge  of  an  almoner,  who,  at  the  time  I 
visited  Elberfeld,  had  four  paupers  under  his 
care.  Since  then  they  have  gone  a  step  further  ; 
they  have  made  a  later  regulation,  by  which  the 
almoner  is  to  have  two  paupers  under  his  care  ; 
14  of  those  sections  and  14  almoners,  with  an 
overseer,  constitute  a  relief  authority  ;  the  pauper 
or  the  applicant  makes  an  application  to  the 
almoner  of  his  section  ;  the  almoner  investigates 
the  circumstances,  and  writes  down  all  the  facts 
upon  a  card,  and,  if  necessary,  relieves  the  applicant 
immediately  in  kind.  Every  fortnight  the  14 
almoners  of  each  district  meet  to  consider  and  to 
decide  on  the  cases  to  be  relieved,  and,  the  next 
morning,  all  the  minute  books  are  taken  and  put 
before  the  president  of  the  Poor  Law  authority, 
who  examines  them  with  a  view  of  securing  uni- 
formity ;  once  a  year  the  minute  books  of  the 
almoners  and  overseers  from  26  districts  are  ex- 
amined by  the  central  authority,  and  also  revised. 

Chairman. 

1768.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  relieving 
officer? — There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  reliev- 
ing officer;  the  whole  system  is  based  upon  vol- 
untary service  ;  and  it  is  an  out-door  system,  in 
this  sense,  that  there  is  no  test,  they  have  no  work- 
house, and  the  workhouse  is  not  used  an  a  test  of 
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dcGtitutioii.  If  the  almoners  are  in  doubt  whether 
a  person  is  as  destitute  as  he  i-epresents  himself 
to  be,  thev  have  to  find  it  out  by  a  more  minute 
investigation  of  his  circumstances,  and  not  by  the 
rough  and  I'eady  means,  as  it  may  be  put  here,  of 
the  offer  of  the  workhouse  to  see  whether  he  is 
destitute  or  not  ;  that  is  the  gist  of  the  system  ; 
but  1  should  like  to  point  out  that,  although 
having  no  workhouse,  still  they  have  a  very  great 
deal  of  in-door  relief  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  under  that  system  there  must  be  con- 
siderable difficulties  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  peo|)le  who  are  not  only  destitute,  but  who 
are  destitute  qua  house-room,  who  are  homeless ; 
for  them  they  have  an  asylum,  which  is  very  like 
an  English  workhouse,  in  which  they  have  about 
40  people. 

1769.  In  a  population  of  about  100,000? — 
Yes ;  but  then  the  Poor  Law  authority  has 
control  over  the  town  hospitals,  and  there,  of 
course,  they  relieve  their  sick,  and  have  a  great 
number  of  sick ;  and  they  have  also  a  great 
number  of  deserted  children,  for  whom  they  have 
schools ;  and  they  also  have  almshouses,  where 
they  put  old  people  who  are  really  too  old  and 
sick  to  look  after  themselves.  So  that,  although 
they  have  no  workhouse  test,  so  to  speak,  no  less 
than  27^  per  cent,  of  the  persons  chargeable  to 
the  rates  were  relieved  inside  institutions,  which 
is  considerably  higher  than  the  average  in  the 
ordinary  English  union.  That  is  to  say,  they 
had  2,100  out-door  paupers,  that  being  the  mean 
number,  and  they  had  795  in-door  paupers,  which 
gives  that  percentage. 

1770.  What  means  have  the  municipality 
of  knowing  whether  this  duty  is  properly 
performed  by  those  voluntary  agents? — They 
have  to  depend  on  their  committee,  their  Ver- 
waltung,  as  it  is  called,  to  whom  they  entrust  the 
duty  ;  and  at  Elberfeld,  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  public  spirit,  they  evidently  take  im- 
mense pains  to  select  the  right  men  for  the 
post. 

1771.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that,  in  that 
way,  out-door  relief  is  given  under  conditions 
more  careful,  and  more  carefully  employed,  than 
in  this  country?— It  is  certainly  given  under 
conditions  which  are  very  much  mere  careful, 
because  the  almoner  exercises  a  constant  super- 
vision over  the  affairs  of  the  pauper.  They 
ought  to  know  precisely  what  he  has  got,  and 
what  his  relations  are  getting.  There  is  no 
Board  that  I  have  ever  attended  where  there 
was  so  keen  a  desire  to  make  the  relatives 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  sick  as 
there  is  at  Elberfeld. 

1772.  Your  complaint  with  regard  to  out-door 
relief  in  this  country  was,  that  it  was  very  imper- 
fectly administered,  that  it  was  given  without 
inquiry  very  often,  and  that  tlie  sums  granted 
were  very  often  quite  inadequate.  Now,  did 
you  find  any  similar  weakness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  at  Elberfeld  ? — It  struck  me 
that  there  was  the  same  weakness  in  the  admini- 
stration at  Elberfeld  as  there  is  in  an  English 
union,  tliat  there  was  a  competition  with  the 
independent  labour  market. 

1773.  But  what  you  stated  about  the  imper- 
fection of  the  system  of  out-door  relief  in  this 
country  was,  that  in  most  cases  the  sums  given 
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were,  if  the  cases  were  deserving  at  all,  inade- 
quate ?  — Yes. 

1774.  Did  that  imperfection  exist  in  the 
Elberfeld  system  to  any  extent?— I  think  not, 
because  the  almoners  assist  them  in  many  ways 
otherwise,  besides  a  mere  money  grant.  They 
give  them  what  they  want.  What  a  poor  person 
wants  is  very  often  not  money  ;  what  he  wants 
is  help,  or  advice,  or  assistance  to  get  him  over 
some  difficulty ;  and  the  Elberfeld  system  will 
meet  him  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
charity  will  meet  the  difficulty. 

1775.  But  they  do  not  insist,  in  cases  where 
they  give  relief,  upon  the  recipients  of  the 
relief  withdrawing  altogether  from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  labour  market,  from  emplovment  ? — 
They  do  not. 

1776.  And  did  you  consider  that  the  opera- 
tion of  that  Elberfeld  was  distinctly  injurious  to 
those  who  were  not  receiving  out-door  relief? —  dent 
I  think  it  must  be  so. 

1777.  Is  that  the  conclusion  you  draw  from 
what  you  tbink  must  he,  or  from  what  you 
saw  ? — That  is  the  conclusion  from  my  English 
experience,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  1  arrive 
from  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances. 

1778.  Was  there  anything  special  in  their 
method  of  dealing  with  the  old  ? — No ;  their 
method  of  dealing  with  the  old  is  very  much 
the  same  as  the  method  of  dealing  with  the 
old  under  the  Poor  Law,  plus  an  active  charitable 
agency. 

1779.  They  have,  concurrently  with  this 
public  system,  charitable  agencies  at  work  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  certainly  ;  but  an  Elberfeld 
almoner  will  write  letters  all  over  Germany  to 
help  one  of  his  people. 

1780.  In  what  sense,  to  help  them? — 1  w^as 
going  to  give  you  an  illustration.  At  the 
meeting  I  was  present  at,  there  was  an  almoner 
whose  section  was  being  revised,  and  he 
attended  with  the  other  almoners  and  over- 
seers, and  the  president  of  the  administration 
was  examining  his  books,  and  he  came  across  a 
case  where  one  of  his  people  had  wanted  a 
sewing  machine.  She  had  had  some  trouble, 
and  she  had  had  to  sell  her  sewing  machine,  and 
the  almoner  actually  got  one  for  her  from  the 
German  Emperor.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
write  to  Berlin,  and  had  got  it. 

1781.  Now  do  you  think  it  possible,  and  if  j 
possible  desirable,  that  a  system  of  voluntary  "^j 
agency  like  that  which  you  have  just  described 
should  be  founded  in  England  ? — I  think  not. 
That  is  to  say  in  the  first  place,  you  must 
I'emember  that  this  system  is  not  altogether 
voluntary,  that  the  almoners  are  bound  to  serve, 
which  to  my  mind,  makes  an  enormous  differ- 
ence ;  and  in  the  next  place  

1782.  So  far  that  is  simply  inapplicable  to  the 
state  of  things  in  England? — Yes,  that  is  simply 
inapplicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  England. 

1783.  Now  what  portion  of  it  is  applicable? —  Kx(  " 
I  think  that  no  portion  is  applicable,  except  the  ^}^} 
lesson  that  friendly  supervision  over  the  affairs  of 
poor  people  is  good  for  the  people,  and  good  for 
the  supervisors  ;  but  as  to  any  practical  change 
in  the  English  Poor  Law  system  based  on  the 
Elberfeld  plan,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible. 

1784.  Then  could  you  summarise  briefly  what 
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you  consider  are  practical  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  conducting  the  relief  of  the  aged 
poor?  —In  England  ? 

1785.  Yes  ? — Well,  considering  the  question  of 
the  aged  poor  as  well  as  the  question  of  the  aged 
pauper,  I  think  that  the  restriction  of  out-door 
relief,  in  cases  especially  where  any  work  is  done, 
is  highly  desirable.  It  has  been  said  that  what 
is  good  for  the  hive  is  good  for  the  bee,  but  what 
is  good  for  the  bee  is  not  always  good  for  the 
hive  ;  and  what  may  be  kindness  to  the  individual 
may  be  cruelty  to  the  class.  I  therefore  think 
that  all  public  relief  should  be  so  administered  as 
not  to  do  injury  to  the  independent  labourer. 

1786.  In  neighbourhoods  where  a  very  large 
amount  of  out-door  relief  exists  would  not  that 
necessitate  an  immediate  and  extensive  enlarge- 
ment of  the  workhouse  ? — I  am  perfectly  sure  it 
would  not,  because  I  have  seen  on  a  good  many 
occasions  a  great  restriction  of  out-door  relief, 
but  I  have  never  seen  that  any  large  proportion 
of  the  persons  who  were  offered  the  workhouse 
came  into  the  workhouse.  I  have  before  my  mind 
the  very  notorious  case  of  Manchester,  where, 
as  I  was  saying  yesterday,  I  observed  the  out- 
door relief  was  knocked  down  from  3,000  to 
about  600,  while  the  numbers  of  the  workhouse 
did  not  materially  increase  ;  and  that  that  is  so 
can  be  seen  on  a  large  scale  from  relief  statistics 
for  the  last  40  years,  where  you  will  find  that 
out-door  relief  went  down  to  one-third  of  what 
it  used  to  be,  whereas  in-door  relief  has  not  very 
much  increased. 

1787.  In  the  rural  districts,  where  the  work- 
house accommodation  is  frequently  not  very 
good,  and  where  the  numbers  receiving  out-door 
relief  are  very  much  in  excess  of  those  receiving 
in-door  relief,  do  you  think  your  answer  equally 
applicable  ? — I  think  it  would  be ;  but  I  must 
not  be  held  to  advocate  the  doctrine  that  all 
out-door  relief  should  immediately  be  abolished. 
I  think  before  you  can  safely  cut  down 
relief  in  the  unions,  you  require  very  devoted 
boards  of  guardians,  I  inean  to  say  boards  of 
guardians  who  have  a  very  high  conception  of 
their  duties,  and  who  are  willing  to  take  very 
careful  trouble  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
such  men  are  rare.  It  was  so  under  the  old  Poor 
Law.  We  know  of  some  parishes,  even  under 
the  very  unsatisfactory  laws  before  1834,  where 
there  was  well  managed  administration.  So 
that  it  would  depend  very  much  upon  whether 
one  got  such  men  as  Wheatley  ot  Cookham, 
Lowe  of  Bingham,  or  Nicholls  of  SouthAvell,  as 
guardians  before  out-relief  could  altogether  be 
abolished  with  safety. 

1788.  You  think  that  the  administration  of 
out-door  relief  must  be  conducted  by  much  more 
careful  examination  before  any  change  can  be 
made?— Very  much  more  careful  examination 
and  unbiassed  examination  of  the  cases  by  inde- 
pendent men. 

1789.  I  suppose,  wherever  any  alteration  in 
the  system  has  been  effected,  it  has  generally 
been  due  to  one,  or  at  most  two  members  of 
the  board  of  guardians  ? — That  is  so  ;  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  find  the  right  men. 

1790.  Are  the  cases  numerous  in  your  know- 
ledge where  a  great  reduction  of  out-door  relief 
has  been  made  in  the  rural  districts  by  more 
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strictly  applying  the  spirit  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— Very  numerous  indeed. 

1791.  Well,  in  those  cases  they  havegenerally 
been  due  to  the  efforts  of  some  individual  to 
persuade  the  board  to  act  upon  his  principles?  — 
I  think  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  those 
reductions  have  been  due  to  some  individual 
who  has  got  firmly  fixed  into  his  mind  the  fact 
that  the  Poor  Law  ought  to  be  administered  for 
the  general  welfare,  and  not  for  the  welfare  of 
this  or  that  old  person.  I  have  hardly  known  a  case 
where  administration  of  out-door  relief  has  been 
restricted  from  motives  of  economy,  of  saving 
money.  Of  course  a  saving  of  money  is  effected, 
but  I  have  never  known  a  case,  I  think,  where 
boards  of  guardians  have  said,  "  We  will  save  a 
"  lot  of  money  by  stopping  out-door  relief." 

1792.  You  never  knew  a  case  of  that  kind? — 
They  do  not  do  it. 

1793.  Have  you  heard  in  the  country  of  what 
we  have  been  told  is  apparent  in  some  large 
metropolitan  unions,  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  guardians  to  co-operate  with  any  charit- 
able societies  which  may  exist  among  them  ? 
— The  charitable  societies  in  the  country  are 
so  very  scattered  and  so  very  few  that  I  have 
not;  but,  of  course,  they  do,  to  a  certain  extent, 
co-operate  with  village  charities,  with  the 
people  who  give  money  to  the  charities  ;  but  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  it  is  very  often  the  case 
that  the  person  who  wishes  to  do  something  for 
the  old  person  does  as  little  as  he  can,  and  then 
tries  to  get  some  more  out  of  the  poor  rate. 

1794.  Of  course  you  would  desire  to  see  a 
reduction ;  that  is,  you  would  desire  to  see  the 
amount  contributed  out  of  the  poor  rate  limited 
to  the  lowest  point  at  which,  with  a  due  regard 
to  humanity,  it  could  be,  and  to  allow  of  any 
further  alleviation  and  improvements  in  the  lot  of 
the  recipients  to  come  from  those  charitable 
sources  ? — That  is  so,  because  I  think  the 
charity  is  good  for  the  giver  and  good  for  the 
recipient ;  whereas  I  think  the  Poor  Law  relief 
is  bad  for  the  recipient,  and  it  is  given  with  a 
mistaken  notion  of  being  charitable  by  proxy, 
and  in  that  way  it  is  very  often  bad  for  the 
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1795.  Before  we  quit  the  subject  of 
German  scheme,  did  I  understand  you  to 
that  there  was  one  almoner  to  every 
paupers  ?— In  Elberfeld  there  is  one  almoner  to 
every  two  paupers,  but  in  other  towns  which 
have  adopted  this  scheme  there  are  a  great  many 
more,  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  almoners  is 
very  much  larger.  Elberfeld  has  carried  the 
scheme  to  a  much  greater  and  more  extreme 
point  than  any  other  town. 

1796.  Do  you  think  that  a  scheme  that  in- 
volved such  a  very  large  administration,  would  be 
applicable  to  any  English  union,  the  almoner 
being  the  relieving  officer  under  another  term  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would.  In  Berlin,  for  instance, 
they  have  more  than  2,000  unpaid  persons 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  Poor  Law 
relief,  compulsorily  as  almoners.  I  had  only 
three  weeks  allowed  me  to  get  together  the 
facts,  so  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  into  the 
Berlin  system  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  extremely 
probable  that  the  employment  of  so  large  a 
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Lord  Lingen — continued, 
number  of  almoners  would  break  the  system  down 
by  its  own  weight. 

"  1797.  On  the  subject  of  out-door  relief  I 
understood  you  to  hold  that,  when  given  at  all,  it 
should  be  adequate  to  maintain  the  out-door 
pauper  ? — That  is  so. 

1798.  In  fact  your  argument  was  founded  upon 
this,  that  so  far  as  it  goes  in  supplement  of  wages 
it  reduces  the  rate  of  independent  wages  ? — I 
purposely,  my  Lord,  used  the  word  "  earnings  " 
because  we  are  not  talking  about  able-bodied  con- 
stantly employed  people. 

1799.  What  I  wanted  was  your  opinion  on  the 
matter  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1800.  Now  does  not  out- door  relief  as  given  in 
aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the  pauper's  family 
work  in  this  way  :  Supposing  the  son  is  earning 
wages,  and  be  said,  '•  My  father,  if  I  take  him 
"  into  my  house,  will  cost  me,"  I  only  name 
a  sum,  not  necessarily  the  right  sum,  "  will 
"  cost  me  five  shillings  a  week.  I  can 
"  afford  three  shillings  a  week  out  of  my  wages, 
"  but  I  cannot  afford  five  shillings  a  week." 
Would  you  consider  that  that  case  was  on  the 
same  platfoim  with  the  out-door  relief  that  went 
in  supplement  of  wages  ? — It  might  be  held,  of 
course,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  son's  wages 
were  supplemented  because  he  ought  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  cost  of  his  father's  maintenance,  and 
you  relieve  him  of  that  much. 

1801.  But  I  will  assume  in  this  case  that  he 
could  satisfy  the  guardians  that  three  shillings  a 
week  of  this  five  shillings  was,  on  his  part,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  reasonable  contribution  ? — I 
think  the  answer  to  all  those  cases  is  this  :  that 
"where  we  have  imperfect  administration,  as  we 
must  from  the  nature  of  things  have,  there  must 
be  anomalies,  and  then  you  cannot  carry  your 
views  to  their  very  logical  conclusion. 

1802.  But  would  you,  if  you  could,  prevent 
donations  of  2.9.  a  week  being  given  as  out-door 
relief  to  supplement  the  3s.,  which  was  all  that 
the  son  could  be  reasonably  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute, and  would  you  bring  his  father  into  the 
house  under  those  circumstances  ? —  I  should  not  if 
the  son  was  contributing  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 

1803.  To  that  extent,  therefore,  or  in  that 
particular  class  of  cases,  you  would  allow  the 
out-door  relief  to  go  in  supplement  of  other 
means  ? — That  is  so,  because  you  have  a  cer- 
tainty that  that  pauper  is  ])roperly  looked  after, 
which  is  the  great  point ;  the  pauper  is  not 
earning  anything  directly,  which  is  another  great 
point,  and  though  it  may  be,  indirectly,  relief  in 
aid  of  the  wages  of  the  son,  still  it  is  the  best 
arrangement  that  can  be  arrived  at  under  the 
circumstances,  and,  as  I  say,  you  cannot,  of 
course,  carry  your  principles  to  their  very  logical 
conclusion  in  individual  cases. 

1804.  Now  to  go  a  step  further,  suppose  in- 
stead of  the  man's  son,  the  clergyman  of  his 
parish  says,  "  the  charitable  funds  that  are  at 
"  my  disposal  from  the  collections  in  church 
"  would  allow  me  to  give  this  man  3*.  a  week  ; 

but  I  cannot,  with  reference  to  other  claims, 
'••  afford  to  give  him  5s. ;  '  would  you  allow 
there  the  parson's  3s.  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  parish  2s.  ? — The  man  not  working  ? 

1805.  The  man  not  working? — If  you  are 
giving  out-door  relief,  there  is  no  economic 
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objection  to  that  so  far  as  I  can  see;  of  course, 
I  must  guard  myself  against  this  :  in  dealing 
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with  old  people  I  have  not  said  a  word  in 
way  of  discouragement  of  thi-ift  amongst 
aged,  because  that  is  outside  the  scope  of 
inquiry,  I  presume. 

1806.  Then  with  regard  to  the  choice  between 
in-door  relief  and  out-door  relief;  you  mentioned 
that  the  relief  being  a  union  charge,  and  not  a 
parish  charge,  the  guardian  of  a  particular  parish 
had  a  sort  of  tendency — to  say  job  is  not 
exactly  to  use  the  word  I  would  like — to 
favour  a  pauper  who  came  from  his  own  parish 
for  out-door  relief,  considering  that  his  parish 
would  only  pay  a  fraction  of  the  whole  charge  ? 
— That  is  so, 

1807.  Whereas  if  his  parish  paid  the  whole  he 
would  look  sharper? — That  is  so. 

1808.  That  was  your  evidence? — Yes. 

1809.  Now,  under  the  Local  Government  Act 
there  is  this  provision  :  the  in-door  pauper  I'e- 
ceives,  certainly  in  London,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  country — the 
guardians  receive  for  an  in-door  pauper  4s.  a 
week,  but  they  receive  nothing  for  an  out-door 
pauper,  that,  as  far  as  it  goes  is  a  remedy  for  the 
evil  that  you  spoke  of,  would  not  it  be  so  ? — That 
provision  in  the  Local  Government  Act  only 
applies  to  London. 

1810.  And  that  was  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
charge  which  Mr.  Goschen,  when  he  was  at  the 
Local  Government  Board,  introduced,  when  he 
made  the  Government  Grant  which  is  now 
superseded  by  the  County  Council  Grant  on  the 
in-door  pauper  only,  and  not  on  the  out-door 
pauper  ? — That  is  so.  In  London  for  a  good 
many  years,  ever  since  the  Acts  of  1867  and 
1870,  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Fund  has  paid  cer- 
tain charges  on  in-door  paupers,  and  that  prin- 
ciple has  been  substantially  extended  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

1811.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  extending 
that  disti'ibution  throughout  the  whole  country  ? 
— I  should  like  to  see  some  fiscal  arrangement 
made  so  that  boards  of  guardians  could  decide 
upon  whether  they  would  grant  in-door  relief  or 
out-door  relief  without  any  thought  as  to  whether 
one  costs  more  or  costs  less  than  the  other.  1 
should  like  it  to  go  to  that  extent,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  be  prepared,  without  very 
considerable  reservations,  to  say  that  I  should 
like  the  workhouse  made — say,  a  national  charge. 

1812.  You  would  consider,  as  I  gather  from 
your  evidence,  that  it  should  be  a  condition  of  any 
improvement  in  the  terms  of  out-door  relief  that 
everybody  who  reasonably  ought  to  be  in  the 
workhouse  should  be  got  there,  and  that  the  out- 
door list  should  be  very  greatly  reduced  ? — I 
think  that  is  a  proper  policy. 

I^ord  Brassey. 

1813.  You  told  us  yesterday  of  various 
suggestions  by  which  life  could  be  made 
brighter  for  the  aged  poor  in  workhouses ; 
now  is  not  it  the  case  that  the  want  of  any 
privacy,  the  being  herded  together  with  un- 
congenial companions,  is  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
jections to  workhouse  life  ? — To  a  certain  extent 
it  is  ;  there  is  a  difficulty  of  course  in  the  small 
workhouses  in  sub-classification,  even  according 
to  conduct,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday. 
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1814.  Now,  can  you  suggest  any  means  by 
which  more  privacy  can  be  given  to  the  aged 
poor,  more  particularly  to  married  couples,  to 
people  who  are  in  the  workhouse  not  from  their 
own  fault,  but  from  their  misfortune  ;  do  you 
know,  for  instance,  of  any  workhouse  in  which 
separate  married  quarters  are  allowed,  or  in  which 
cottages  have  been  provided  ? — Yes  ;  there  are 
several  workhouses  in  which  that  is  the  case,  the 
West  Derby  Workhouse  amongst  others,  where 
there  is  a  row  of  cottages  which  were  primarily 
for  the  accommodation  of  married  couples  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  scrub  and  clean  each 
cottage.  That  is  the  sort  of  provision  made 
there. 

1815.  Is  that  provision  appreciated  by  the  in- 
mates of  that  workhouse  ?— I  think  it  is.  I  have 
even  heard  an  ill-natured  whisper  that  alliances 
were  arranged  in  order  to  qualify  for  those  cottages, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  is 
appreciated  by  the  inmates,  and  that  where  you 
have  not  got  married  couples  to  live  in  them, 
two  old  women  live  together. 

1816.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  system? 
—No,  I  do  not ;  and  I  should  like  to  say  this, 
that  I  think  although  old  married  couples,  as  has 
already  been  given  in  evidence,  as  a  rule  do  not 
live  together,  still  I  think  whether  they  wish  it 
or  not  that  they  should  meet  during  the  day, 
that  they  should  take  their  meals  together  in 
large  workhouses  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

1817.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  the  Battle 
Union,  in  which  I  naturally  take  a  considerable 
personal  interest.  In  that  case  you  said  that  a 
great  improvement  had  been  noticed  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  inmates;  for  example,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Brabazon  System,  giving 
work  to  be  done  suitable  to  old  people  had  been 
successfully  carried  out  ;  do  you  think  that  the 
system  of  visiting  workhouses  by  ladies  is 
desirable,  and  should  be  extended  ? — I  welcome 
all  visitors  to  workhouses,  and  especially  the 
visits  of  sensible  ladies.  I  think  they  are  a 
check  against  harshness  ;  I  think  they  are  an 
important  help  to  me  in  satisfying  myself  that 
workhouse  inmates  are  properly  cared  for,  and 
they  do  a  great  deal  of  good  not  only  to  the  in- 
mates, but  to  the  officers  themselves. 

1818.  And  those  ladies  can  do  something  for 
the  inmates  which  you  can  scarcely  look  for  from 
the  matron  of  the  workhouse  ? — Certainly. 

1819.  Did  not  you  say  that  you  thought  it 
was  impracticable  to  suppplement  the  paid  work 
that  was  done  by  the  relieving  officer  by  a 
voluntary  agency  such  as  is  used  under  the 
Elberfield  system ;  now  do  you  think  that  it  is 
really  impracticable  to  supplement  very  usefully 
the  work  of  the  relieving  officer  by  a  voluntary 
agency.  I  take  it  that  the  work  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  is  a  supplement,  and  a  very 
useful  supplement  to  the  paid  work  of  relieving 
officers  by  a  most  valuable  private  association ; 
don't  you  think  that  that  might  be  extended 
throughout  the  country? — I  think  what  I  said 
with  reference  to  the  Elberfeld  system  was  that 
in  my  judgment  it  would  not  work  as  a  substitute 
for  our  present  system,  but  as  you  may  infer 
from  a  sentence  in  my  report  I  expressed 
the  opinion  that  as  subsidiary  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  relieving  officers  it  would  be  a  useful 
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system  to  introduce.  I  may  say  that  ray  opinion 
that  it  is  impossiblf^  to  hand  over  the  administra- 
tion of  English  Poor  Law  Unions  to  unpaid 
agents  are  based  not  on  the  question  of  Poor 
Law  machinery,  but  on  my  viev/  of  what  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  in  the  matter. 

1820.  You  gave  us  your  objections  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  the  poor  by 
exclusive  reliance  upon  the  Poor  Law  agency, 
but  is  It  also  the  case  that  there  is  this  objection 
to  relying  entirely  upon  private  charity,  that 
under  that  system  many  people  escape  their 
proper  obligations  ;  is  it  not  true  that  it  is  found 
by  experience  that  the  same  people  give  to  every- 
thing, and  that  many  people  who  ought  to  give, 
give  money  to  nothing? — That  is  so.  The 
functions  of  the  Poor  Law  are,  in  my  judgment, 
mainly  of  a  negative  character.  It  saves  a  man 
from  starvation,  but  it  cannot  do  anything  for 
him  except  that.  If  it  does  it  is  apt  to  become 
mischievous.  But  the  functions  of  the  charity 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  beneficial  to  him  in 
another  sense  ;  they  can  do  something  additional 
for  him,  but  the  State  cannot  rely  upon  charity. 

1821.  Have  you  given  your  attention  to  the 
desirability  and  the  practicability  of  establishing 
a  voluntary  pension  fund  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  State  Department  ? — I  have  acquaint- 
ance with  it  by  reading  about  it,  but  I  have 
no  special  knowledge  of  the  work  of  friendly 
societies. 

1822.  Does  it  commend  itself  to  you  that  the 
State  could  help  in  the  way  of  working  a  pension 
fund  on  the  voluntary  principle  ? — I  am,  I  sup- 
pose, by  constitution  very  much  against  State 
aid,  and  would  very  much  rather  that  the  men 
should  do  their  own  work  for  themselves. 

1823.  But  do  you  think  that  the  whole  field 
could  be  adequately  covered  by  private  associa- 
tions, valuable  as  they  are,  but  still  limited  in 
their  capability  of  covering  the  ground  ? —  Of 
course,  I  cannot  speak  as  an  expert  in  this 
matter,  but  my  own  judgment  is  rather  in  favour 
of  subsidising  private  effi)rts,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  State  does 
these  things  well. 

1824.  Of  course,  if  you  have  considered  that  a 
compulsory  system  would  be  impracticable,  and 
that  everybody  should  be  appealed  to  privately 
help  in  a  matter  of  that  sort,  we  must  accept  thatas 
your  evidence  ? — My  objection  to  a  compulsory 
system  is  that  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  such  a 
system  would  not  last  long.  A  compulsory 
system  of  contributions  to  pensions  by  everybody 
would  very  soon  give  way,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
everything  else,  exceptions  would  be  made  as  to 
receiving  pensions,  and  then  it  would  become 
simply  a  system  of  out-door  relief. 

1825.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  people, 
the  neighbouring  gentry  in  the  country,  and  such 
like  people,  endeavouring  to  make  a  workhouse 
life  cheerful  by  entertainments  and  other  effi^rts 
of  that  kind  in  woi'khouses  ?— Certainly  not. 
The  only  possible  objection  that  could  be  raised 
to  that  would  be  that  it  would  make  workhouse 
life  so  little  deterrent  that  it  would  be  an 
obstacle  to  thrift ;  for  a  man  might  say  that  a 
workhouse  was  a  very  good  thing,  and  quite  a 
comfortable  means  of  subsistence  for  his  old  age  ; 
but  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  I,  myself,  do  not 
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Lord  Brassey — continued. 

believe  that.  I  believe  that  the  workhouse,  even 
with  the  extra  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
are  beiii";  introduced,  will  always  be  sufficiently 
deterrent. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

1826.  You  have  traced  the  influence  of  out- 
door relief  as  tending  to  lower  earnings  or  wages 
in  a  district  ?— Yes. 

1827.  Might  not  the  same  influence  be  traced 
in  any  charity  ? — Yes. 

1828.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  and  I  were  out 
of  friendship  to  pay  the  house  rent  of  an  old  man 
in  a  village,  you  and  1  would,  pro  tanto,  be 
lowering  the  wages  of  the  district  ? — If,  other- 
wise, the  old  man  would  go  into  the  work- 
house, and  was  kept  out  of  the  workhouse  and 
kept  on  the  labour  market  by  our  paying  his  rent, 
we  siiould  be  subsidising  wages,  but  the  charity 
which  depends  on  the  action  of  the  private  indi- 
vidual, and  for  which  the  private  individual  is 
solely  responsible,  seems  to  me  to  differ  ioto  coelo 
from  State  aid  ;  which  is  to  some  extent  con- 
tributed by  the  very  persons  who  are  com- 
peted with  by  the  subsidised  pauper.  That  is  to 
my  mind  the  distinction. 

Mr.  Henley. 

1829.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  provision 
of  Section  8  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1879, 
which  enacts  that,  "where  on  any  "  repre- 
"  sentation  it  appears  to  the  Local  Govern- 
"  ment  Board  that  the  combination  of  two  or 
"  more  unions  not  in  the  metropolis,  for  any  pur- 
"  pose  connected  with  the  administration  of 
"  the  relief  of  the  poor  would  tend  to  diminish 
"  expense,  or  would  otherwise  be  of  public  or 
"  local  advantage,  the  Board  may,  with  the  con- 
"  sent  of  the  guardians  of  the  unions  to  be  com- 
"  bined,  make  an  Order  for  combining  such 
"  unions  for  the  purposes  named  therein,  and  for 
"  constituting  for  the  execution  of  such  purposes 
"  a  joint  committee  of  the  guardians  of  each  of 
"  the  combined  unions."  Do  you  know  if  the 
provisions  of  that  statute  have  been  carried  out 
at  all? — I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  had  expe- 
rience of  their  being  carried  out.  I  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  passing  of  that  section,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  on  several  occasions  to  get  combi- 
nations of  boards  of  guardians,  but  I  have  always 
been  defeated. 

1830.  But  taking  a  district  where  the  classifi- 
cation of  persons  is  bad,  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  inmates,  might  it  not  be  desirable 
to  take  one  of  the  workhouses  and  to  adopt  it  for 
the  use  of  the  aged  poor  ? — I  think  so  ;  1  think 
that  the  objections  which  are  urged  to  the  sub- 
classification  of  inmates  by  the  allocation  of  a 
workhouse  to  one  class  in  the  county  do  not  apply 
where  the  work  houses  are  all  in  one  town,  and 
within  easy  reach  of  one  another.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  town  of  Leeds,  where  they  have  no 
less  than  four  workhouses  and  a  school,  it  would 
be,  probably,  advantageous  there  that  that  section 
should  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  that  some  

1831.  I  was  asking  you,  first  of  all,  with 
regard  to  the  country  districts ;  in  your  present 
district,  would  it  be  applicable  there  ? — J  think 
not ;  it  might  be  applicable  in  certain  instances, 
but  it  is  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that  the 
poor  would  be  taken  far  from  their  homes  and 
f  rom  their  friends. 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

1832.  Well,  take  the  large  towns  in  Lancashire 
and  the  West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire  ? — In  the  large  u*J, 
towns,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  section  would  lar? 
work  very  well.  'o"i 

1833.  Take  the  town  of  Manchester,  divided 
into  four  different  unions,  would  not  it  be  an 
advantage  there  to  have  one  of  the  adjoining 
houses  so  employed  as  to  relieve  the  workhouse 
Ijroper,  so  that  the  aged  poor  might  have  more 
freedom  and  be  better  attended  than  is  possible 
now  in  the  workhouse? — I  think  it  is  extremely 
probable  it  would,  but  a  good  deal  turns  upon  the 
local  circumstances  as  to  what  the  precise  extent 
of  the  advantage  would  be ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
one  advantage  would  be  that  you  would  get  better 
classification  and  more  uniformity  of  treatment. 

1834.  With  regard  to  the  dislike  to  enter 
workhouses  of  which  we  have  heard  before,  is 
there  a  greater  dislike  in  the  country  districts 
than  in  the  town  districts  ? — I  think  there  is ; 
I  think  the  wrench  is  greater. 

1835.  You  ai'e  speaking  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts ? — Yes. 

1836.  With  regard  to  the  town  districts ;  is 
there  any  great  dislike  to  enter  the  large  infirmaries 
which  they  have  in  towns  ? — I  think  not ;  nuc 
with  sick  people. 

1837.  And  with  regard  to  aged  people  who  go  La 
into  the  aged  wards  of  the  workhouse,  is  there 
jj^reat  indisposition  to  enter  the  workhouse  ? — I 
am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  some  indisposition 
left,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  intense  as  it  used 
to  be ;  I  find  very  often  that  the  indisposition  to 
enter  a  workhouse  is  more  a  question  of  the 
opinion  of  their  friends  and  neighbours  than  of  the 
applicants  themselves  :  but  the  old  people  do  not 
mind  much  ;  they  know  they  will  be  comfortable, 
but  the  friends  and  relations  do  not  like  to  have 
it  said  that  their  relatives  are  in  the  workhouse. 

1838.  But  in  the  large  unions,  such  as  Man- 
chester, would  not  people  draw  a  very  broad 
distinction  between  the  workhouse  proper  and 
the  infirmary  ? — Yes,  they  do,  at  least  they  were 
led  to  do  so  after  the  building  of  the  new  Man- 
chester Infirmary,  which  is  a  very  magnificent 
building. 

1839.  Have  you  observed  that  the  conduct 
of  masters  or  matrons  has  exhibited  such  harsh- 
ness as  would  indispose  people  to  accept  an  order 
for  the  workhouse  ? — Certainly  not. 

1840.  With  regard  to  the  relieving  officers, 
have  you  observed  anything  in  their  conduct 
which  would  deter  the  poor  from  seeking  to  obtain 
relief  through  those  officers  ? — With  regard  to  the 
relieving  officers,  their  work  is  not  done  under 
me,  and  I  cannot  speak  with  the  same  certainty 
with  regard  to  them,  but  I  should  be  very  much 
surprised  if  harshness  to  the  applicants  were  at 
all  commcm,  because  it  would  be  so  extremely 
unpopular  with  the  boards  of  guardians. 

1841.  How  do  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse 
compare  with  the  working  population  outside 
the  workhouse  ? — Well,  they  are  certainly  not 
fair  samples  of  the  working  population.  Of 
course  they  are  failures  ;  I  do  not  say  that  they 
have  all  failed  from  vice,  but  they  have  failed  from 
vice,  and  they  have  failed  from  slackness,  want 
of  backbone,  which  prevents  them  earning  their 
own  living.  I  may  say  that  that  state  of  things 
is  also  found  in  one's  own  class  of  life.  Men 
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gravitate  towards  the  workhouse  from  this  sort 
of  moral  and  mental  defect.  They  never  did, 
and  never  will  do  anything  to  earn  their  own 
living.  Of  course,  that  class  goes  to  the  work- 
house, and  if  you  add  to  those  all  the  drunkards 
and  the  people  of  bad  character  who  are  also  there, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  workhouse  population 
cannot  be  accepted  as  anything  like  an  average 
sample  of  the  labouring  class, 
lers  1842.  They  are  failures  in  life? — Yes,  and  it 
is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
fl  that  for  a  good  many  years  I  have  been  watching 
to  find  a  pauper  who  at  the  time  of  his  reliet 
had  been  a  consistent  teetotaler,  and  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  finding  one.  I  have  asked 
many  relieving  officers  and  they  have  told  me  their 
experience  was  the  same.  I  do  not  in  the  least 
say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  become  a  tee- 
totaler ;  the  lesson  that  I  deduce  is,  that  if  a  man 
has  sufficient  grit  or  backbone,  or  self-denial  to  be 
a  teetotaler,  that  man  will  not  become  a  pauper  ; 
he  will  succeed ;  he  will  never  be  out  of  work, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  make  provision  for  himself. 
Chairman. 

1843.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  not 
the  mere  fact  that  he  abstains  from  drink,  but  that 
by  abstaining  totally  from  drink  he  has  shown  a 
strength  of  character  which  exhibits  itself  in  other 
ways  ? — That  is  precisely  my  inference  from  the 
fact.  Teetotalism  is  not  only  a  form  of  thrift, 
but  it  is  an  indication  of  character. 

Mr.  Pell. 

1844.  Prussia  is  a  kingdom  in  which  there  is 
a  declaration  of  legislative  right  to  relief,  I  think  ; 
if  you  are  in  doubt  look  at  Mr.  Doyle's  Report 
to  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  Foreign  Poor 
Laws? — I  now  find,  by  referring  to  Dr.  Asch- 
rott's  book,  that  there  is  a  declaration  that  a 
destitute  peison  shall  be  supplied  with  work. 

1845.  Why  I  put  that  question  was  this  :  Do 
not  you  think  that  might  have  influenced  the 
German  Government  in  encouraging  such  a 
system  as  prevails  at  Elberfeld,  the  knowledge 
of  that  right? — I  think  not.  It  is  precisely 
because  I  have  the  misfortune  to  disagree  with 
you  about  the  right  to  relief  that  I  think  the 
Elberfeld  system,  as  it  stands,  is  not  applicable  in 
its  entirety  to  the  English  system. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

1846.  What  is  the  right  to  relief?— In  my 
judgment  a  destitute  person  in  England  has 
a  right  to  relief,  but  it  is  not  a  complete  right. 
To  adopt  the  technical  language  of  jurispru- 
dence (I  am  referring  to  Austin),  there  is  no 
sanction  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  guardians  are 
bound  to  relieve  any  destitute  person,  but  the 
destitute  person  cannot  put  the  pressure  of  the 
law  upon  them  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  nor  can 
he  sue  on  his  right,  nor  can  he  indict  them  for 
refusing  to  give  him  relief.  Still  it  is  their  duty 
to  give  relief,  and  if  there  is  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  relieving  officer  to  relieve  a  destitute 
person,  and  the  destitute  person  dies  of  starvation, 
that  relieving  officer  may  be  indicted  for  man- 
slaughter ;  but  that  is  clearly  a  cumbrous  way  of 
enforcing  the  right,  to  die  first  and  thus  to  make  the 
negligent  person  responsible  for  manslaughter. 

Mr.  Pell. 

1847.  Does  not  your  answer   imply  that. 
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although  the  applicant  for  relief,  who  is  refused, 
cannot  bring  an  action  in  case  the  applicant  is 
really  a  destitute  person,  and  assistance  is 
refused,  the  relieving  officer  can  be  prosecuted 
for  not  performing  his  duty  as  the  representative 
of  the  Board  ? — Yes,  if  the  applicant  dies.  It  is 
because  the  right  to  relief  is  not  complete  that  in 
Poor  Law  matters  the  Central  Government  is 
justified,  to  my  mind,  in  interfering  much  more 
than  with  any  other  part  of  the  local  administration. 
It  is  bound  to  see  that  the  duties  which  the  local 
Poor  Law  authorities  have  towards  destitute 
persons  are  carried  out.  The  relief  is  really  an 
atfair  of  the  State,  which  is  relegated  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  to  the  local  authorities,  and  the 
State  is,  therefore,  bound  to  see  that  those  duties 
are  performed,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
State  interferes. 

1848.  Just  one  more  question  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Elberfeld  system.  I  think  the 
English  Commissioners  who  went  over  to 
Germany  to  inquire  into  the  Elberfeld  system 
stated  this  :  "  That  the  workhouse  is  no  part  of 
"  the  Elberfeld  system,  and  that  yet  some  of  the 
"  most  experienced  in  the  administration  of  the 
"  Poor  Laws  look  upon  this  as  a  serious  defect 
"  and  one  that  in  course  of  time  must  be 
"  remedied  "? — Judging  from  the  reports  of  the 
German  Poor  Law  Conference  that  is  so. 

1849.  I  will  just  go  back  again  to  the  ques- 
tion of  relief  of  old  people  under  the  English. 
Poor  Law.  Now  I  must  go  back  a  little  dis- 
tance ;  the  earlier  English  Poor  Law  was 
extremely  severe  and  strict,  and  I  might  almost 
say  cruel,  upon  the  old  as  well  as  the  young,  on 
account  of  its  being  a  very  strict  law  of  settle- 
ment, prohibiting  people  going  where  they  could 
best  get  relieved.  In  1723,  I  think  there  was 
an  Act  which  absolutely  prohibited  —  you 
may  say  prohibited  —  out-door  relief  gene- 
rally, a  very  strict  Act  that  prevented  at  all 
events  out-door  relief  being  given  to  able-bodied 
persons  old  or  young? — That  was  the  Act  of 
1723,  which  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  out- 
door relief  to  a  great  extent.  At  that  time  there 
was  the  same  inquiry  as  there  is  now  as  to  the 
disinclination  of  the  poor  to  enter  the  workhouse, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  workhouses  should  be 
called  by  a  "  softer  and  less  unpleasant  name." 
That  is  a  fact  which  I  take  from  Eden. 

1850.  Do  you  consider  this  a  fair  description  for 
that  time  of  the  Poor  Law  :  "  The  principle  of 
"  giving  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  persons, 
"  which  already  existed  in  the  unions  that  had 
"  adopted  Gilbert's  Act,  was  now  made  general. 
"  As  stated  above,  the  Act  of  1723  had  expressly 
"  provided  that  poor  persons  who  refused  to  enter 
"  the  workhouse  should  lose  their  right  to  relief." 
That  is  Dr.  Aschrott's  description  ;  do  you  believe 
that  to  be  accurate  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Aschrott  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  should  not  put  it  in  that  way  myself, 
but  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 

1851.  He  says,  "  The  strict  principle  was  not 
"  suited  to  the  ideas  which  now  held  sway  ;  and 
"  accordingly  it  was  repealed  on  the  ground  that 
"  it  is  inconvenient  and  oppressive,  inasmuch  as 
"  it  often  prevents  an  industrious  poor  person 
"  from  receiving  such  occasional  relief  as  is  best 
"  suited  to  his  peculiar  case,  and  in  certain  eases 
"  holds  out  conditions  of  relief  injurious  to  the 
"  comfort  and  domestic  situation  and  happiness  of 
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governed  the  establishment  of  the  Gilbert  unions 
were  ])ut  into  general  force,  and  I  now  want  to 
ask  you — that  was  in  1796 — I  want  to  ask  you 
whetlier  you  are  aware  of  this  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  In  1750  the  cost  per  head  of 
the  population  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
2i'.  2d.  per  head,  whereas  in  1780  it  was  4s.  5d. 
Now  came  the  change  in  the  law  by  which  the 
fii'st  inception  of  out-door  relief  came.  In  the  year 
1800  the  cost  was  85.  5d,  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  it  ran  ujj  in  1818  to  135.  46?.,  and  then 
people  began  to  think  over  a  new  law,  and  that, 
mark  you,  was  only  tlie  cost  of  maintenance,  that 
was  separable  from  the  cost  of  the  officers.  Do 
you  believe  that  to  be  a  fair  statement  ? — If  Dr. 
Aschrott  makes  it  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  fair 
statement. 

1852.  It  is  an  official  statement,  it  is  not  my 
return.  Well,  now,  were  the  old  people,  as  far  as 
you  have  read,  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
state  of  the  people  myself,  but  you  are  younger  ; 
were  the  old  people  under  that  system  of  assist- 
ance in  the  shape  of  out-door  relief  in  a  com- 
fortable condition,  or  Avere  they  not  in  a  most 
miserable  condition  ? —After  the  Act  of  1723  the 
administration  was  strict,  and  the  amount  of  relief 
given  kept  continuously  low  until  in  1774^  or 
thereabouts,  Gilbert's  Act,  which  directed  the 
overseers  to  give  out-door  relief,  was  passed.  In 
1795,  which  is  the  date  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Speenhamland  Act,  the  magistrates  began  by 
fixing  the  rate  of  wages  to  introduce  the  allow- 
ance system.  The  system  spread,  and  in  one 
generation  the  relief  increased  from  1,000,000/. 
to  8,000,000/. ;  the  labourer  became  practically  a 
Bert  adscriptus  glebce  ;  and  by  1834  the  reform  of 
the  Poor  Law  by  a  return  to  the  old  principles 
became  an  absolute  political  necessity.  The 
cause  of  the  interval  of  lavish  administration  is 
doubtful.  It  may  have  been  a  back  wash  of  the 
wave  of  the  French  Revolution. 

1853.  There  was  some  sort  of  a  wave  of 
supposed  tenderness  for  the  poor  that  must  have 
led  to  this  change  in  the  law  at  the  end  of  the 
century  ;  is  there  anything  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  condition  of  things  at  the  present  day,  so 
to  speak,  that  would  lead  you  to  believe  that 
there  is  somewhat  of  the  same  feehng  going  now 
against  the  strict  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  in  favour  of  some  scheme  of  pensions  ? 
— I  am  very  hopeful  about  the  Poor  Law ;  it  has 
been  so  great  an  administrative  success  that  I  am 
very  doubtful  whether  we  can  ever  go  back. 

1854.  Have  you  found  among  the  people,  in 
your  inquiries,  among  what  are  called  the  masses, 
have  you  found  among  the  masses  a  desire  for 
pensions  ?— I  have  never  heard  the  subject  dis- 
cussed by  labouring  men. 

1855.  You  have  not  heard  the  thing  mooted. 
Supposing  success  attended  this  enterprise  of 
obtaining  these  pensions  (now  we  are  coming  to 
the  Poor  Law  question),  do  you  think  a  pension 
of  5*.  a  week  would  be  a  specific,  or  anything 
like  one,  for  pauperism  in  the  cases  of  those  who 
speculate  in  life  on  getting  out-door  relief;  that 
is  to  say,  do  you  believe  tliat  the  men,  of  whom 
there  are  thousands,  or  the  women,  in  this 
country  who  would  receive  the  5s.  a  week  on  a 
Monday,  would  not  be  as  destitute  as  they  were 
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at  the  beginning  on  the  Tuesday  morning  ? — I 
am  afraid  there  would  be  a  considerable  number 
of  such  cases. 

1856.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  granting  of 
this'  form  of  assistance  to  the  old,  have  you 
considered  the  extraordinary  cruelty  that  the 
children  have  to  undergo  who  are  the  children 
of  those  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  the  poor 
food,  the  poor  clothing,  while  the  pauper  is 
enjoying  himself  very  likely  in  the  public-house? 
— Certainly  ;  I  suppose  that  the  out-door  paupers 
would  have  the  worst  homes  and  the  worst-kept 
children  of  the  population. 

1857.  Questions  have  been  put  with  regard  to 
the  relieving  officers'  duties,  and  you  stated,  and 
perfectly  truly,  that  you  did  not  think  that  as  a 
rule,  certainly  in  the  unions  where  out-door  relief 
is  in  a  somewhat  normal  condition,  the  relieving 
officer  has  time  given  for  efficient  carrying  out  of 
his  duties  ? — I  stated  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
of  slackness  ;  I  think  he  might  be  more  energetic. 
I  have  not  said  the  officer  had  not  time  for  his 
duty. 

1858.  I  will  take  your  opinion  ;  do  you  think, 
at  all  events  in  the  badly-administered  unions, 
where  there  is  a  profusion  of  out-door  relief,  do 
you  think  that  the  relieving  officer  has  time  to 
make  a  searching  inquiry  in  the  cases  in  which 
he  ought  to  make  it  periodically  as  well  as  in 
the  first  instance  ? — If  the  guardians  believe  that 
he  ought  to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
cases  periodically,  I  should  say  that  the  relieving 
officer  had  very  often  more  work  than  he  could 
do.  But  if  he  merely  has  to  visit  the  case  before 
the  next  revision  day,  then  I  should  say  he  had 
not  much  to  do.  It  depends  on  the  standard  of 
what  the  relieving  officer's  duties  should  be. 

1859.  Concerning  the  practice  of  manj^  boards 
of  guardians  in  England,  with  these  facts  before 
them,  that  the  relieving  officer  is  pressed  for  time 
and  unable  to  carry  out  his  duties  efficiently,  has 
it  been  the  practice  of  many  board  of  guardians 
sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
allow  the  relieving  officer  to  take  other  duties 
upon  him  wholly  inconsistent  with  and  wholly 
differing  from  the  relief  of  destitution,  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  of  the  school  attendance  officer  ? 
— The  relieving  officer  is  very  often  the  school 
attendance  officer ;  he  is  occasionally  the  vaccina- 
tion officer,  and  he  used  to  be  very  often  the 
inquiry  officer,  and  so  on. 

1860.  That,  again,would  make  it  still  more  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  find  time  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
his  duties.  It  is  attempted  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  their  General  Orders  to  secure 
adequate  relief  inside  the  workhouse  ?— The 
relief  inside  the  workhouse  is,  of  course,  ade- 
quate. 

1861.  As  regards  food,  clothhig,  warmth, 
and  so  on,  and  even  religious  consolations, 
such  as  they  are.  But  so  far  as  out-door  reliet 
is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  above  to  secure  that  the  out- 
door relief  should  be  adequate  ;  do  you  re- 
member as  to  that  ? — No,  that  is  a  matter 
which  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  boards  of 
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1862.  Do  you  think  It  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  change  in  the  law  by  which  no 
board  of  guardians  should  give  less  relief  than 
that  which  we  are  perfectly  certain  would  be 
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Mr.  Pell — continued, 
requisite  for  an  old  person  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  in  a  decent  way  ? — Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  the  minimum  of  out- door  relief  ought 
to  be  fixed  ? 

1863.  Yes? — I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
so  far  interfere  with  the  discretion  that  boards  of 
guardians  have. 

1864.  Therefore,  although  you  have  said  that 
to  give  this  small  pittance  interferes  with  the 
wages  of  the  independent,  and  after  all  is  in- 
adequate for  the  relief  of  the  individual  who 
receives  it,  still  you  would  not  wish  to  see 
the  law  interfered  with,  but  would  let  the  cure 
come  by  a  better  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
public  ? — I  should  merely  let  the  cure  come  by 
the  growth  of  a  better  spirit,  and  a  more 
humane  feeling  on  the  matter. 

1865.  You  are  acquainted  with  Lord  Robert 
Montagu's  returns  of  the  endowed  charities  of 
every  parish,  I  daresay? — I  have  seen  them. 

1866.  Do  you  know  if  the  relieving  officers 
ever  make  use  of  them  so  as  to  see  whether  a 
pauper  is  receiving  perhaps  a  considerable  sum 
from  some  endowed  charity,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  being  afforded  relief? — I  think 
that  a  good  relieving  officer  would 

1867.  But  there  has  been 
the  Board  on  the  subject? 
knowledge. 

1868.  Now  we  have  had  your  views  put 
very  fully,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  one  more 
question ";  do  you  think  they  are  popular  views  ? 
— I  am  not  sure,  but  among  the  people  who 
have  the  right  to  form  an  opinion,  that  ia  to  say, 
people  who  have  devoted  a  certain  amount  of 
time  to,  and  who  have  read  the  literature  of,  the 
subject,  or  have  gained  some  practical  acquaintance 
with  it,  I  am  not  certain  they  are  not  popular 
views  ;  but,  I  think,  that  with  the  people  who 
have  devoted  no  time  to  the  study  of  the  subject 
they  are  unpopular  views,  and  it  is  because  I 
think  they  are  unpopular  views  that  I  have  felt 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  duty  to  state  them  clearly 
and  fully. 

1869.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  20  unions 
in  England  in  which  if  you  were  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  guardian,  and  that  your  views  were 
put  before  the  people,  you  would  have  any 
chance  of  election  ? — It  is  quite  impossible  to 
answer  a  question  of  that  sort,  but  I  think  I 
should  back  myself. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

1870.  Taking  the  small  endowed  charities  to 
which  reference  has  jusL  been  made,  have  you 
considered  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  utilise 
them  for  the  charitable  purposes  to  which  you 
have  referred  in  relation  to  out-door  relief? — I 
think  that  the  board  of  guardians  ought  to  have 
a  very  full  knowledge  of  the  charities  and  of  the 
recipients  of  the  charities. 

1871.  I  was  looking  rather  to  a  possible 
change  to  be  made  by  the  Charity  Commissioners 
in  the  appropriation  of  those  charities,  so  that 
charities  might  serve  the  purpose  that  the 
Charity  Organisation   Society  does  in  certain 

—I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
I  wish  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your 
if  that  were  done  there  would  be  any 
departure  from  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  from  Lord  Hardwick  down- 
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wards  with  regard  to  funds  which  have  been  left 
in  old  times  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The 
principle  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  I  believe, 
has  been  not  to  allow  these  benefits  to  be  given 
to  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of  poor  relief, 
on  the  ground  that  that  would  be  not  a  benefit 
to  the  poor  but  relief  to  the  ratepayer  ; 
would  there  be  any  inconsistency  if  they  should 
be  allowed  to  make  this  appropriation  under  this 
improved  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
It  is  a  good  many  years  since  I  looked  at  these 
cases,  but,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  ground  of 
the  decision  was,  that  if  they  were  given  to 
paupers  the  funds  would  not  be  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  but  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  rate.  I  see  that  that  difficulty 
would  more  or  less  stand  in  the  way,  for  I  suppose 
that  the  pension  would  be  given  to  a  man  who  is 
felt  to  be  an  exceptionally  hard  case,  and  it 
would  be  given  instead  of  taking  him  into  the 
workhouse.  That  is  the  difficulty  which  I  am 
afraid  would  exist. 

1873.  Then  another  point ;  if  some  of  the 
workhouses  were  discontinued  as  you  said  yester- 
day, particularly  in  small  places,  would  there  be 
any  necessity  for  having  in  the  place  of  a  work- 
house in  a  small  town  like  Petworth  any 
receiving  house? — I  think  not;  but  unions 
vary  so  enormously  in  size,  and  no  very 
great  inconvenience  is  found  from  the  very  large 
unions  ;  for  instance,  I  have  one  union  in  my  dis- 
trict of  more  than  72,000  acres  ;  the  union  wbich 
you  have  just  mentioned  is  but  44,000  acres, 
and  if  it  were  annexed  to  the  neighbouring 
unions,  the  two  unions  would  not  amount  to 
the  70,000  acres  which  has  been  worked  with 
practically  no  inconvenience.  I  must  say  that  a 
great  deal  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  the 
amalgamation  of  small  unions  and  small  work- 
houses. 

1874.  Then  another  point ;  as  to  the  Braba- 
zon  scheme  with  regard  to  the  aged  poor  women  at 
Battle  ;  would  the  pi'inciple  of  that  be  applicable 
to  the  aged  men  inmates  of  workhouses  ? — Yes, 
certainly  to  aged  men.  I  regard  the  instance  of 
Battle  as  being  on  the  whole  the  most  successful 
instance  of  the  application  of  the  scheme  to  a 
small  union  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
At  Battle  the  thing  that  would  strike  you 
most  if  you  saw  it  would  be  the  fact  that  the 
old  agricultural  labourers  are  put  in  the  way  of 
employment  which  is  pleasant  to  them,  and  which 
is  good  for  them. 

1875.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Chichester 
Union,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  which  I  believe 
is  under  a  peculiar  local  Act,  am  I  not  right  in 
stating  that  some  members  of  the  board  of 
guardians  are  men  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages  ? 
— That  is  so. 

1876.  Is  any  difficulty  found  with  regard  to 
the  hour  of  meeting  ;  has  any  inconvenience  been 
caused  to  those  guardians? — I  have  not  heard 
the  question  raised  there,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  must  be  more  or  less  inconvenient  to  the 
working-men  members,  because  the  hour  of 
meeting  is  10  o'clock. 

1877.  Can  you  say  what  your  experience  has 
been  as  to  the  influence  of  those  working  men 
guardians  upon  out-door  relief,  and  upon  the  ad- 
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ministration  (-f  the  Poor  Law  generally? — 
They  are  capital  guardians,  and  certainly  the 
relief  at  Chichester  has  dropped  during  the  last 
year  by  -fg  per  cent,,  and  the  union  is  very  Avell 
administered.  I  mean  to  say  this,  when  I  say 
"  well  administered."  it  is  strictly  administered. 

1878.  And  is  that  at  all  due  to  the  presence 
of  these  working-men  guardians  ? — That  1  cannot 
say. 

1879.  Can  you  say  whether  their  influence  as 
a  class  is  felt  upon  the  beard  of  guardians  ? — I 
think  so. 

1880.  Can  you  trace  to  the  presence  of  those 
guardians  any  more  careful  or  more  discrimi- 
nating treatment  of  the  poor  ?— The  chairmau  has 
told  me  that  he  has  found  them  of  great  use  in 
deciding  upon  cases  of  out-door  relief.  He  has 
found  their  advice  to  be  of  great  use,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it  myself. 

1881.  From  the  knowledge  of  the  members  of 
their  class  ? — From  their  knowledge. 

1882.  Then  you  spoke  just  now  of  the  ten- 
dency of  out-door  paupers  to  gravitate  to  the 
worst  cottages,  and  you  referred  to  the  failure  of 
the  rural  sanitary  authority  generally,  is  that 
at  all  owing  to  what  )ias  been  stated,  that  the 
rural  sanitary  authority  is  more  or  less  connected 
with  and  dependent  upon  the  landloi'ds  ? — I  think 
not.  My  experience  is  that  more  depends  upon 
whether  the  medical  officer  of  health  is  an  inde- 
pendent person  than  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
rural  sanitary  authority. 

1883.  And  not  with  regard  to  vested  interests? 
I  should  think  not. 

1884.  You  told  us  of  the  very  great  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  Sheffield  union 
within  the  last  13  or  14  years ;  can  you 
say  to  what  causes  generally  that  change  is 
attributable  ? —  I  think  it  must  be  mainly  due  to 
the  accident  of  the  persons  who  desired  to  get 
elected  as  guardians,  but  of  course  that  is  due 
again  to  the  general  improvement  in  popular 
feeling  on  these  matters. 

1885.  Yes,  and  with  that  you  would  connect 
what  you  said  just  now  to  the  elFect  that  you 
were  very  hopeful  as  to  the  future  of  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes,  T  am  very  hopeful  of  the  future  of 
the  Poor  Law. 

1886.  Coming  from  natural  causes  and  natural 
tendencies  ? — Yes,  coming  from  natural  causes 
and  natural  tendencies  ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  building  of  a  first-rate  workhouse  has 
an  immense  effect  in  altering  the  constitution 
of  the  board  of  guardians.  Men  are  perfectly 
hopleless  of  introducing  good  administration 
when  they  are  face  to  face  with  a  building  that  does 
not  afford  adequate  accommodation  for  the  sick 
and  old.  An  improved  building  leads  to  im- 
I^roved  guardians. 
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Mr.  Broadhurst. 

1887.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  removal;  do 
you  approve  of  the  system  of  the  removal  of  old 
people  over  60  years  of  age  ? — I  have  a  strong 
ojjinion  that  old  people,  say  over  60,  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  ordinary  law  as  to  the  removal  of 
paupers.  I  think  it  is  a  hardship  on  the  old  people, 
and  I  think  that  an  old  person  should  be  actually 
relieved  by  the  union  in  which  he  lives. 

1888.  And  you  would  go  so  far  as  to  agree  to 
legislation  on  the  subject  ? — I  think  that  legisla- 
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tion  on  that  matter  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 
I  should  absolutely  prohibit  the  removal  of  any 
person  over  the  age  of  60. 

1889.  You  have  spoken,  as  other  witnesses 
have  done,  about  the  objection  of  the  poor 
and  the  aged  to  going  into  the  workhouse.  Do 
you  know  that  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  they 
have  lived  the  greater  part  their  lives  in  one 
cottage,  in  the  same  cottage  ? — That  is  so. 

1890.  And  you  are  of  opinion,  are  you,  that 
the  associations  attached  to  the  cottage  where 
they  have  reared  their  family  might  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  their  objection  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1891.  May  I  interpose  a  question;  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  removal  unless  he  had  left  the 
parish  temporarily  ? — I  took  simply  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst's  two  questions  as  not  being  dependent 
upon  one  another.  I  thought  he  had  left  the 
question  of  the  settlement. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

1892.  You  think  that  might  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial reason  ? — No  doubt  it  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial reason  on  the  part  of  the  individual  for 
wishing  to  stay  there. 

1893.  Then  you  said  that  you  should  not  Mail 
agree  to  certain  relief  from  the  guardians  until  nanc 
after  having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  rela-  ^ 
tives,  we  presume  that  would  in  most  cases  be  fora 
the  sons,  had  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  "b" 
assisted  the  parent  ? — Yes. 

1894.  Now  would  you  tell  me  what  you  would  pay 
consider  the  utmost  of  ability  in  the  case  of  a  tWo 
farm  labourer  with  10s.  to  12s.  a  week? — 
Supposing  the  farm  labourer  had  a  family,  I 
should  think  the  guardians  would  have  very 
great  difficulty  in  getting  an  order  when  the  case 
came  before  the  magistrates.  The  guardians 
occasionally  make  the  attempt  when  they  think 
that  the  man  ought  to  pay,  but  it  is  discretionary 
on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  and  it  is  subject  to 
the  ultimate  decision  of  the  magistrate. 

1895.  But  supposing  the  man  had  not  a  family, 
and  he  was  earning,  say  lis.  a  week,  and  he  had 
a  wife  ? — Well,  if  the  question  came  before  me, 
as  a  magistrate,  I  should  say  he  ought  to  pay. 

1896.  Out  of  lis.  a  week  ? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  give  an  opinion,  because  the  circumstances  of 
men  vary  very  much  in  different  localities ;  a  man 
may  have  lis.  a  week;  he  may  have  a  cottage 
with  a  lot  of  ground  to  it ;  he  may  have  harvest 
wages ;  he  may  have  other  sources  of  income. 
As  to  a  man  who  gets  lis.  a  week  all  the  year 
round  as  an  average  

1897.  That  is  the  man  I  am  speaking  of? — 
Well,  I  have  no  experience  of  him  ;   I  have 
never  lived  in  a  country  where  the  wages  are  so  >' 
low. 

1898.  You  spoke  to-day  about  the  improved  H*']^'' 
administration,  as  you  were  pleased  to  term  it  (I  , 
do  not  object  to  it),  in  the  case  of  Manchester,  by  Mu* 
which  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  j 
were  reduced  from  3,000  to  600  ?— Yes,  those  JJ  ' 
were  the  figures,  I  think.  iuc'i«^- 

1899.  Have  you  any  record  of  what  became  of 
the  2,400? — I  have  not;  they  simply  disappeared 
into  the  labouring  population. 

1900.  They  might  have  gone  into  the  Irwell, 
for  all  you  know  ? — Well,  we  know  they  did  not 
go  into  the  Irwell,  because  there  were  no  inquests. 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

1901.  And  they  could  all  have  gone  into  the 
workhouse  ?— The  workhouse  was  open  to  them. 

1902.  If  it  were  a  substantial  case  he  could 
have  gone  into  the  workhouse? — He  could  have 
gone  into  the  workhouse.  I  should  say  that  con- 
currently with  that  the  Manchester  guardians  built 
a  workhouse  at  a  cost  of  more  than  100/.  a  bed. 

1903.  Were  there  any  steps  taken  by  the 
guardians  to  investigate  where  they  had  gone  ? — 
1  am  sure  there  were,  but  I  cannot  give  you  any 
particular  details  of  it. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

1904.  May  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  guardians  in  cases  of  that  kind  in 
some  way  or  other  to  make  some  inquiry 
about  him,  if  he  refuses  to  go  into  the  workhouse, 
to  see  if  the  man  is  destitute  ? — If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  case,  as  a  rule  the  relieving 
officer  is  instructed  to  watch  it,  and  although  a 
workhouse  order  is,  logically  speaking,  adequate 
relief,  still  the  relieving  officer  is  bound,  in 
case  the  man  refuses  to  go  into  the  workhouse, 
to  give  him  adequate  relief  in  kind,  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  guardians. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

1905.  Yesterday,  while  under  examination  by 
the  noble  Chairman,  you  said  you  were  anxious 
to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  the  aged  poor,  I 
think,  and  with  regard  to  out-door  relief  and 
medical  relief.  Did  you  give  any  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  medical  relief  question  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  gave  any  evidence. 

1906.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  expe- 
rience, had  cases  brought  under  your  notice  of 
great  hardship  to  the  poor  under  the  present 
system  of  obtaining  the  authority  of  the  medical 
officer  to  attend  him  ? — No,  I  think  not.  Orders 
for  medical  relief  alone  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
given  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  by  most  boards 
of  guardians.  The  relieving  officer  brings  up  a 
case  and  says,  "  This  is  for  medical  relief."  The 
chairman  initials  it  without  question  ;  that  is  my 
experience. 

1907.  Yes,  but  in  cases  of  urgency  ?—  In  cases 
of  urgency,  of  course,  the  medical  officer  is  within 
his  rights  if  he  refuses  to  attend  a  man  who  is 
not  a  pauper  without  an  order. 

1908.  From  the  relieving  officer? — From  the 
relieving  officer,  and  it  is,  of  course,  conceivable 
that  the  relieving  officer  may  not  be  found  to  give 
the  order  at  once.  That  is  conceivable,  but  that 
is  an  imperfection  of  the  system  which  I  do 
not  think  can  be  very  well  remedied. 

1909.  A  week  or  two  back  a  case  came  under 
my  notice  where  death  resulted,  after  many  hours 
of  racing  about  to  endeavour  to  find  the  relieving 
officer,  the  medical  man  having  refused  to  attend 
in  the  meantime  without  the  order,  and  when  he 
arrived  I  think  the  woman  was  dead  ;  what  do 
you  say  to  that  ? — Well,  I  hope  it  was  not  in  my 
district,  because,  if  it  was,  I  think  it  extremely 
probable  that  I  should  have  to  hold  an  inquiry  as 
to  that  relieving  officer. 

1910.  And  you  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Poor  Law  inspector  to  investigate  that? — 
Certainly  it  would.  A  complaint  would  be  made 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  it  no  doubt 
with  the  papers  would  be  referred  to  the  inspector 
of  the  district,  who  might,  if  the  case  was  one 
demanding  an  inquiry,  hold  an  inquiry  upon  oath 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

upon  it,  and  if  there  was  negligence  the  relieving 
officer  would  be  called  upon  to  resign  his  appoin'- 
ment. 

1911.  You  were  speaking  about  the  improve- 
ment of  administration  by  the  local  sanitary 
authorities  outside  London  ? — I  mentioned  it  as 
bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  houses  which 
were  inhabited  by  the  out-door  paupers. 

1912.  IV  ow,  that  implied  that  the  Poor  Law 
inspectors  have  some  authority  over  the  sanitary 
part  of  the  administration  ;  have  you  ? — We 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  local  sanitary  authori- 
ties, and  all  papers  relating  to  sanitary  matters  in 
my  district  come  through  my  hands. 

1913.  And  is  that  generally  so  with  other 
inspectors? — Yes,  we  attend  all  rural  sanitary 
meetings  once  a  year,  and  we  attend  urban  sani- 
tary meetings  when  we  are  required  to  do  so. 

1914.  Who  requires  you  ? — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

1915.  And  what  did  you  mean  by  the  phrase 
independent  medical  officer  ? — I  meant  a  medical 
officer  who  is  independent  of  private  practice. 

1916.  Then  although  you  attend  the  meetings 

of  the  urban  sanitary  authority  ? —  When 

required  to  do  so. 

1917.  You  have  no  knowledge  whatever  as  to 
whether  they  really  see  to  the  sanitation  of  the 
cottages  ? — The  knowledge  that  I  have  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  the  medical 
officers  of  health  in  eacli  case,  which  they  are 
bound  to  make  every  year,  come  through  my 
hands  ;  I  can  read  them. 

1918.  But  you  do  not  see  the  cottages,  the 
property  ? — No. 

1919.  So  it  is  all   paper  knowledge? — All 
paper  knowledge. 

Mr.  Loch. 

1920-3.  I  should  like  to  know  whether,  in  your  Fi;ee  gi-anr. 
opinion,  the  tendency  to  avoid  making  any  pro-  °gi|)!j',']'i"°'^ 
vision  for  old  age  depends  at  all  upon  the  adminis-  cnarasres 
tration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  certainly  my  tiniit. 
opinion. 

1 924.  Would  this  be  a  fair  sample  of  what  x 
guardian  might  expect  to  see  in  some  rural 
unions,  "  All  our  cottage  neighbours  expect  to 
"  get  out-relief  if  they  should  want  it  as  they 
"  grow  old,  and  they  think  no  shame  of  receiving 
"  it  "  ? — I  think  that  would  be  rather  an  extreme 
case. 

1925.  But  the  children,  though  they  are  sensi- 
tive about  their  parents  going  to  the  workhouse, 
do  not  consider  out-relief  to  constitute  pauperism 
even  in  a  sense  that  they  are  ashamed  of?  

1926.  There  is  an  immense  difference  between 
the  way  in  which  the  poorer  classes  look  upon 

relief  inside  the  w  orkhouse  from  out-door  re-  Relief  in 
lief? — It  is  perfectly  true  that  people  will  allow  the  work- 
their  relations  to  be  kept  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  {'^^1^1^''^^ 
rates  without  making  any  effort  for  them  as  long  degrad- 
as  they  get  out-door  relief,  but  the  moment  they  ini; ;  out- 
let in-door  relief  thev  will  make  every  effort  to  '['^l"^^ 

S  '  a,j  a  right. 

help  them. 

1927.  And  they  often  provide  for  sickness, 
and  also  for  burial,  but  they  are  often  satisfied  to 
leave  the  question  of  provision  for  old  age  to 
their  chance  of  getting  Poor  Law  relief  ? — That 
apparently  is  so  ;  they  get  sick  relief  from  their 
clubs  as  they  get  older,  and  the  sick  relief 
from  their  clubs  seems  to  me  to  be  held  by  them 
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Mr.  Loch — continued, 
as  an  adequate  provision  for  the  old-age  pen- 
sion. 

1928.  "VVell,  take  an  imaginary  case  of  this 
kind  :  '  a  man  is  in  receipt  of  relief  of  6s.  a 
week  from  his  club ;  the  guardians  treat  that  as 
3s.  He  requires  12i-.  to  live  upon;  the 
guardians  give  him  9s. ;  he  is  thus  in  receipt  of 
15s.  ;  15s.  is  more,  probably,  than  he  would  get 
as  a  labouring  man.'  Is  that  right  according  to 
the  proper  administration  of  the  Poor  Law? — 
After  a  good  deal  of  consideration  I  feel  bound 
to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  as  laid  down  in  their 
letter  to  Sir  Richard  Paget,  as  to  relief  to 
persons  receiving  club  allowances,  is  the  right 
doctrine,  and  that  it  is  the  right  practice  for 
boards  of  puardians  to  take  every  penny  into 
account  in  fixing  the  amount  of  relief. 

1929.  Next,  I  should  ask  what  is  the  reason 
for  that? — My  reason  for  that  is  this,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  I  see  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  any 
board  of  guardians  making  a  distinction  between 
the  form  of  thrift  which  is  exemplified  by  a  con- 
tribution to  a  friendly  society  and  any  otiier 
I'orm  of  thrift.  I  cannot  see  why  a  board  of 
guardians  should  make  any  distinction  between 
savings  invested  in  a  benefit  society  and  savings 
invested,  say,  in  pigs  or  a  cow,  or  in  a  10-pound 
note.  1  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  distinction 
in  principle.  And  besides  that,  I  think  that  any 
attempt  to  subsidise  friendly  societies  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  pay  would  tend  to  weaken 
friendly  societies.  To  my  mind  quite  the  most 
pitiable  cases  who  apply  for  relief  are  those  of 
people  who  have  subscribed  to  a  club  for  years, 
and  find  their  club  bankrupt  and  unable  to  pay 
anything  to  them  when  they  are  entitled  to  a 
benefit.  If  club  payments  were  subsidised  from 
the  poor  rates  I  think  these  weak  clubs  would 
be  encouraged.  They  ought  to  be  suppressed, 
and  the  poorer  classes  should  be  protected  from 
the  risk  of  being  robbed  by  welshing  slate  clubs. 

1930.  I  shouldliketo  draw,  if  possible,  another 
reason  from  you ;  the  inducement  that  is  thus 
given  by  supplementation  puts  before  a  man  a 
strong  reason  for  holding  on  to  both  funds,  does 
it  not ;  to  his  club,  as  long  as  he  can  get  it, 
and  to  the  Poor  Law,  as  long  as  he  can  get  it  ? 
• — That  Avould  be  so  much  a  question  of  adminis- 
tration. 

1931.  And,  further,  you  help  to  destroy,  perha  ps, 
that  not  very  strong  feeling  of  discredit  which 
attaches  to  the  receipt  of  out-door  relief  ? — Some 
of  the  relief,  at  all  events,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
given  to  him  rather  as  a  reward. 

1932.  And  so  he  becomes  a  pauper,  but  rather 
upon  more  lavourahle  terms? — He  becomes  a 
pauper  upon  more  favourable  terms. 

1933.  It  would  be  equally  fair,  would  it  not, 
if  two  men  started  on  the  same  lines,  and  one 
through  his  thrift  provided  for  himself  entirely, 
and  the  other  had  less  than  he  thought  enough, 
to  give  a  bounty  to  the  man  who  provided  for 
himself  entirely,  inasmuch  as  the  other  man 
upon  this  system  would  have  somethina:  like  a 

J.i'.kn'-*''^  bounty?— Any  administration  of  that  kind 
hoH, ('ii"of  '^vf^uld,  to  my  mind,  introduce  the  highly-dangerous 
guan  ians  principle  by  giving  relief  not  from  the  destitu- 
ju.ifres  of  tion  of  the  poor,  but  from  the  view  that  a  board 
of  guardians  may  happen  to  take  of  his  merits. 
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1934.  And  if  a   system   of  out-do&r  relief 
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were  based  upon  a  recognition  oi  these  receipts  destii 
from  friendly  societies,  would  it  not  lead  to  a  °ily 
control  of  the  friendly  societies  in  some  way. 
I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  system 
is  adopted  that  friendly  societies'  money  is 
counted  in,  and  that  the  man  is  privileged  as  a 
recipient  of  friendly  societies'  moneys  ? — I  do  not 
follow  you. 

1935.  If  the  system  were  adopted  of  giving 
out-door  relief  to  persons  who  were  in  receipt  of 
sums  from  friendly  societies,  would  it  not  follow 
that,  if  that  was  a  regular  asset  in  these  calcu- 
lations the  friendly  societies  themselves  should 
come  under  some  State  control  ? — The  friendlv 
societies  would  calculate  upon  it. 

1936.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  large 
number  of  different  forms  of  saving  to  which 
people  in  the  country  generally  resort,  through 
which  they  make  some  kind  of  provision  for  old 
age  ? — There  are  a  good  many. 

1937.  With  regard  to  those  who  are  aged 
paupers  over  65,  is  it  your  experience  that  the 
date  of  chargeability  is  sometimes  or  very 
frequently  very  much  earlier  ? — It  would  be  so 
in  a  great  many  cases,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
it  would  be  so  in  a  markedly  large  proportion, 

1938.  The  argument  is  constantly  used  that 
there  are  so  many  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of 
poor  relief  who  are  over  65,  and  that  some 
scheme  is  necessary  in  order  to  pievent  their 
pauperism,  t  believe  you  would  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  a  system  of  grants  from  the 
State,  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth, 
would  affect  that  type  of  pauperism  which  you 
now  find  in  the  workhouse  ? — It  has  been  very 
well  said  that  a  pension  is  like  any  other  form  of 
property ;  it  is  wholesome  to  the  possessor  in 
proportion  as  the  process  by  which  it  has  been 
acquired  is  a  guarantee  of  those  qualities  which 
will  cause  it  to  be  well  used. 

1939.  Then  your  answer,  I  take  it,  is  in  the 
main  in  the  negative  ? — I  should  be  of  opinion 
that  a  very  great  number  of  persons  would  mis- 
use their  pensions. 

1940.  If  the  system  of  no  partial  outdoor 
relief  were  adopted,  outdoor  relief  would  reduce 
itself  to  a  very  small  amount,  would  it  not  ? — 
I  think  that  outdoor  relief  that  would  comply 
with  the  four  conditions  under  which  I  think  it 
might  be  safe  to  srive  outdoor  relief  would  be 
very  rare. 

1941.  Those  conditions  have  been  before  the 
Commission  ? — I  have  put  the  four  possibilities  I 
think  that  attach  to  inadequate  relief. 

1942.  And  if  there  was  no  partial  relief 
charity  would  have  a  freer  scope  for  provision  for 
old  age,  a  responsibility  might  attach  to  it  in 
many  cases  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  in  propor- 
tion as  outdoor  relief  is  curtailed  we  all  have  to 
give  more  to  our  poorest  neighbour. 

1943.  In  the  case  of  charities  it  is  better,  both  Thef- 
in  the  interests  of  the  Poor  Law  and  charity,  is  it 
not,  that  the  lines  between  them  should  be  clear 
and  charity  should  not  supplement  Poor  Law 
relief? — It  would  seem  to  me  the  more  proper 
function  of  charity  to  keep  people  from 
becoming  paupers  rather  than  to  supplement  ^^PPp'" 
Poor  Law  relief,  because,  ex  hypothed,  we  suppose 
that  Poor  Law  relief  should  be  adequate. 
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Mr.  Loch — continued. 

1944.  One  difficulty  in  making  provision  for 
old  age  is  said  to  be  the  lack  of  wages ;  would 
you  agi-ee  to  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  Stevens'  report, 
which  I  read  to  Mr.  Knollys,  that  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  administration  of  relief  in  Lin- 
colnshire is  mainly  what  causes  the  pauperism 
to  be  high  there,  and  that  much  of  the  outdoor 
relief  given  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down  wages, 
thus  relieving  ratepayers,  who  eargely  employ 
low  wage- earners  at  the  expense  of  other  rate- 
payers. That  applies  to  the  question  of  the  inability 
to  save  for  old  age  ? — I  have  already  stated  that 
in  my  opinion  the  more  outdoor  relief  is 
restricted  the  more  wages  will  tend  to  rise, 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  abolish  outdoor  relief, 
on  which  I  express  no  opinion,  I  am  certain  that 
wages  would  rise. 

1945.  Then,  indirectly,  outdoor  relief  prevents 
a  provision  for  old  age  in  that  way  too  ? — I  sup- 
pose it  does. 

1946.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  one  or  two  ques- 
tions about  Elberfeld.  The  minute  investigation 
there  practically  takes  the  place  to  a  large  extent 
of  the  workhouse  test? — It  does  in  Elberfeld 
itself. 

1947.  I  think  that  there  was  one  institution 
there  to  which  you  did  not  refer,  the  Arbeitshaus? 
— That  I  did  not  refer  to  because  the  Arbeitshaus, 
so  far  as  I  understood,  both  in  Berlin  and 
Elberfeld,  is  an  affair  of  the  police. 

1948.  True,  but  the  police  have  a  law,  which 
of  course  you  know,  that  beggars,  idlers,  drunkards, 
&c.,  are  referred  to  this  Arbeitshaus? — That  is 
so ;  the  police  in  Germany,  as  a  rule,  take  off 
the  hands  of  the  guardians  their  most  difficult 
cases. 

1949.  And  there  is  a  tendency  in  Germany, 
for  instance  in  Altona,  to  establish  the  English 
workhouse  system  ? — In  Altona  there  is  a  work- 
house on  English  principles,  although  the 
investigation  and  relief  is  conducted  on  Elber- 
feld principles,  and  in  that  case  the  workhouse 
is  more  used  as  a  test  than  in  our  case,  because 
the  Altona  administration  say  openly  that  if  a 
man  is  offered  the  workhouse  and  refuses  it,  they 
have  no  more  duties  in  respect  of  him,  and  if 
he  is  really  destitute,  he  is  handed  over  to  the 
police. 

1950.  And  the  German  definition  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  relief  differs  somewhat  from  ours. 
Their  word  is  that  the  person  should  be  in  need 
of  help ;  ours  is  that  he  should  be  destitute  ;  is 
not  that  so? — I  did  not  remember  it ;  perhaps 
it  is  so. 

1951.  I  only  wish  to  lead  up  to  this,  that 
taking  a  lower  standard  than  we  do  as  to  desti- 
tution, it  would  be  possibly  more  easy  for  them 
to  deal  with  old-age  cases  through  the  almoners 
than  it  would  be  for  us.  Is  that  likely  to  be  so, 
do  you  think  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Humphrey s-Oii-en. 

1952.  As  to  the  question  of  surveillance  by 
relieving  officers,  I  su])pose  tlie  conditions  of 
town  and  country  are  entirely  different,  are 
they  not? — They  are  very  different. 

1953.  And  any  rules  that  might  be  laid  down 
for  regulating  the  relieving  officers'  work  in  large 
centres  of  population  would  be  inapplicable  to 
the  country  districts  ? — So  far  as  those  rules  had 
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reference  to  the  number  of  paupers  under  his 
charge,  and  the  area  over  which  he  had  to  work. 

1954.  And  further,  is  there  not  a  greater  sta- 
bility in  country  districts  ;  there  is  less  change 
of  condition  both  of  the  pauper  himself  or  herself 
and  of  the  relatives  who  are  liable  to  assist  ? — 
That  is  so,  and  of  course  the  pauper  in  a  town, 
the  rents  being  very  high,  has  no  probability  of 
staying  in  the  same  house  all  his  life  as  in  the 
case  of  the  person  whom  Mr.  Broadhurst  gave  as 
an  instance. 

1955.  As  to  that  I  rather  gather  that  you 
would  not  be  absolutely  opposed  to  out-door 
relief,  if  given  to  old  persons,  taking  the  form  of 
paying  rent  ? — I  am  very  much  opposed  to  pay- 
ing rent. 

1956.  You  are?— Yes. 

1957.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  a 
very  small  freeholder,  the  man  who  had  cribbed 
a  piece  of  land  from  a  common  and  built  him- 
self a  cottage,  and  was  found  by  the  relieving 
officer  in  a  state  of  destitution  ? — Well,  I  suppose 
he  would  have  to  be  relieved  if  he  were  in  a 
state  of  destitution. 

1958.  I  am  assuming  that  the  cottage  itself  is 
in  an  insanitary  condition,  a  nuisance,  and  in- 
jurious to  health? — I  have  not  infrequently  had 
cases  exactly  like  that,  where  you  could  not  say 
that  the  man  was  destitute,  because  be  had  some 
property  ;  he  might  have  even  a  bit  of  land  which 
he  had  got  probably  by  user.  Probably  he  had 
no  title  deeds,  but  there  it  was ;  it  was  his. 
He  is  not  destitute  because  he  has  property,  but 
as  his  property  is  not  available  to  buy  bread  and 
medical  attendance,  he  is  destitute,  and  must  be 
treated  so  by  the  relieving  officer. 

1959.  And  should  you  consider  that  a  case  for 
exceptional  treatment,  assuming  now  that  he  was 
not  so  far  an  invalid  as  to  require  his  removal  to 
an  infirmary — would  you  allow  him  to  have 
out-relief? — I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  he 
owned  a  bit  of  ground  would  make  any  difference 
in  the  case,  because  it  is  not  material — it  is  not 
material  to  his  destitution, 

1960.  Then  supposing  instead  of  owning  it 
himself,  he  rented  it  from  a  landlord  who  himself 
was  a  poor  man  not  able  to  indulge  himself  in 
the  luxury  of  building  good  cottages,  the  rent  of 
which  would  not  pay  him  interest  on  their  cost? — 
llien  I  certainly  should  not  pay  him  the  rent  of 
his  bad  cottages  out  of  the  poor  rate. 

1961.  I  suppose  the  standard  of  comfort  in 
the  workhouse  is  practically  settled  by  the  ideas 
of  the  guardians  themselves,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  to 
a  great  extent,  but  the  guardians  are  strongly 
influenced  by  the  opinions  of  the  Poor  Law  In- 
spector with  reference  to  these  matters. 

1962.  However,  I  suppose  you  would  find 
that  in  a  rather  poor  rural  district  where  the 
standard  of  comfort  in  the  district  round  was 
humbler,  the  accommodation  in  the  workhouse 
itself  would  be  more  scanty  ? — It  has  that  ten- 
dency, and  more  especially  in  these  times  in  a 
district  such  as  you  have  described,  where  the 
population  is  decreasing,  for  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  induce  guardians  to  improve 
workhouse  accommodation  in  a  district  where  the 
population  is  decreasing. 

1963.  And  if  the  standard  of  comfort  in  the 
country  round  is  low,  the  hardship  of  a  low 
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Mr.  HumphreT/s-Owen  — continued. 

standard  of  comfort  in  the  workhouse  then  is  not 
so  much  felt?— There  must  be  some  sort  of 
reciprocal  relation  between  the  standard  of  com- 
fort outside,  and  the  standard  of  comfort  of  the 
in-door  pauper.    They  vary  directly. 

1964.  I  think  you  said  that  so  far  as  you 
could  judge  the  guardians  were  never  influenced 
bv  motives  of  economy  in  cutting  down  out-door 
relief,  but  do  you  not  think,  on  the  other  harid, 
a  great  many  guardians  give  out-door  relief 
under  the  belief  that  it  is  more  economical,  their 
calculation  being  that  it  is  cheaper  to  give  a  man 
1a.  6(1.  or  2s.  outside  the  workhouse  than  to 
pay  his  maintenance  at  4s.  or  5s.  a  week  inside 
the  workhouse  ?— The  guardians,  I  am  sure,  give 
out-door  relief  to  a  great  extent  from  a  confused 
notion  of  economy.  They  think  they  can  keep 
this  old  woman  or  that  old  man  for  half-a-crown 
a  week  outside  whereas  in  the  workhouse  he  or 
she  would  cost  4s.  per  week,  entirely  forgetting 
that  in  the  one  case  the  relief  is  final  and  rather 
deterrent  and  in  the  other  case  the  half-crown 
given  out-door  brings  numbers  of  other  half- 
crowns  in  its  train.  It  is  a  confused  notion  of 
economy. 

1965.  So  that,  after  all,  economy  does  come 
in  to  some  extent  as  one  of  their  motives  ? — 
To  a  very  great  extent,  but  the  motive  tends 
towards  greater  out-door  relief,  and  not  towards 
the  abolition  of  out-door  relief. 

1966.  Then  I  suppose  that  ihat  would  be  an 
argument  in  favour  of  adopting  the  suggestion 
that  the  out-door  relief  should  be  a  parish  charge, 
and  the  in-door  relief  a  union  or  county  charge  ? 
— That  would,  no  doubt,  tend  towards  doing 
away  with  out-door  relief,  but,  as  1  have  already 
said,  all  that  I  desire  in  the  matter  is  that  the 
guardians  should  approach  each  case,  and  judg  e  of 
it  on  its  merits  without  being  biassed  by  any 
money  consideration  one  way  or  the  other. 

1967.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  that 
the  tribunal  for  settling  whether  the  relief  should 
be  in-door  or  out-door  was  a  parish,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  parish  under  the  present  system, 
there  would,  as  I  think  you  have  mentioned,  be 
a  considerable  tendency  to  incline  the  scale  in 
favour  of  out-door  relief.  They  would  be  sorry 
to  send  their  neighbours  into  the  workhouse  ? — 
While  they  think  in-door  relief  and  the  workhouse 
test  is  a  very  good  thing  in  the  abstract,  they  do 
not  care  to  apply  the  principle  to  an  old  woman 
who  perhaps  they  have  known  all  their  lives  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  think  more  of  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  and  not  of  the  welfare  of  the 
class. 

1968.  I  think  we  may  assume  that  the  ulti- 
mate motive  is  a  good  one,  but  then  it  would  be 
no  bad  thing  to  counteract  that  tendency  to 
indulgence  by  the  opposite  motive  of  economy  in 
this  way,  that  the  guardians,  before  they  gave 
out-door  relief  to  the  old  woman,  would  have  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  a  charge  upon 
rating  of  that  particular  parish  ? — Yes,  that 
would  be  so. 

1969.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
by  a  better  administration  of  parochial  charities, 
combined  with  giving  the  out-door  relief  by 
parishes,  by  making  the  out-door  relief  a  parochial 
charge,  to  discriminate  between  different  classes  of 
poor  y — Perhaps  that  would  be  the  effect. 


Mr.  Humphreys- Owen — continued. 

1970.  Parochial  charities  might  reasonably  be  Pen. 
so  altered  as  to  form  old  age  pensions  for  a  better 
class  of  persons  than  those  who  would  be  relieved  ^ 
by  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  what  I  should  like 
to  see,  but  thinkmg  it  over  since,  it  seems  to  ^i 
me  that  the  difficulty  mentioned  by  Mr.  Roundell  \^ 
is  a  very  great  one.    It  should  be  the  subject  of 
special  legislation. 

1971.  That  is  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Court  of  Chancery? — That  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

1972.  That  would  not  be  the  case,  would  it,  if 
these  pensions  were  clearly  not  given  to  Poor 
Law  cases;  it  would  only  then  be  very  indirectly 
in  relief  of  the  rates  ? — That  is  so. 

1973.  As  to  Elberfeld  ;  what  is  the  position 
in  life  of  the  almoners  there  ?  —  The  almoners 
are  all  sorts  of  people,  from  the  working  men  up 
to  the  highest  classes.  In  one  town,  in  Bremen, 
they  told  me  that  they  did  not  think  the  working 
classes  made  the  best  almoners  because  they  had 
not  time  enough,  but  with  that  exception  I  think 
people  are  of  opinion  that  anybody  makes  a  good 
almoner  who  is  naturally  qualified. 

1974.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  hours  a 
week  it  takes  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all ;  I  should 
not  think  they  know  themselves.  The  people 
live  near  them. 

1975.  At  all  events,  there  are  plenty  of  busy 
professional  men,  working  men,  and  busy  men, 
who  are  almoners. — Certainly. 

1976.  Where  do  the  funds  come  from  that  they 
administer? — The  funds  are  handed  over  to  the 
Poor  Law  administration  by  the  municipality. 
They  are  raised  partly  out  of  the  general  taxation 
of  the  municipality,  and  partly  by  certain  fixed 
receipts,  such  as  the  profits  of  the  official  news- 
paper ;  a  tax  on  theatre  tickets,  and  so  on,  but 
there  is  no  direct  Poor  Law  charge. 

1977.  Have  you  any  idea  at  all  as  to  the 
amount  of  pauperism  in  different  occupations;  for 
instance,  it  has  been  said  I  think  pretty  fre- 
quently that  the  agricultural  labourer  almost 
universally  has  to  look  to  the  Poor  Law  for  his 
support  in  old  age.  Could  you  say  the  saitie  of 
any  of  the  other  great  industries  of  the  country  ? 
— I  should  not  say  it  of  the  agricultural 
labourer. 

1978.  Well,  possibly  you  would  confine  it  to 
the  Midlands.  I  should  agree  with  you  as  to 
many  parts  of  the  countiy,  but  as  to  the  Midlands 
and  the  Southern  Counties,  would  not  that  be  so  ? 
— I  think  myself  that  the  amount  of  pauperism 
is  almost  entirely,  to  put  it  quite  jalainly,  a  matter 
of  administration  ;  the  matter  of  the  out-door 
paupei'ism. 

1979.  Then  you  would  not  consider  that  one 
industrial  occupation  is  mure  guilty  than  another 
in  contributing  to  the  burden  of  old-age  pau- 
perism?—I  think  not,  and  you  must  always 
remember  this  in  discussing  that  question,  that 
the  profits  of  all  industries  have  an  immense 
tendency  to  equalize  themselves,  and  that  the 
migration  of  the  agricultural  labourers  into  the 
towns  is  having  the  direct  result  of  raismg  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

1980.  Then  people  say  also  that  that  is  lower- 
ing  the  rate  of  wages  in  towns? — As  I  say,  H 
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wages  have  a  great  tendency  to  equalise  them- 
selves. 

1981.  As  to  friendly  societies,  although  they 
do  not  subscribe  for  old-age  benefits  eo  vomine, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  after  65  the  incapacity  from 
sickness  is  so  great  that  practically  the  sick  relief 
becomes  an  old-age  payment? — It  is  so  in  many 
cases.  In  that  Brighton  list,  for  instance,  which 
I  took,  there  was  certainly  one  man  who  was 
getting  2s.  6d.  a  week  from  a  friendly  society 
called  the  Druide. 

1982.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Foresters  and 
Oddfellows,  their  actual  sickness  experience 
after  65  is  a  considerable  number  of  weeks  in 
the  year  ? — I  do  not  know  that  from  my  own 
knowledge,  but  I  believe  it  is  so. 

1983.  Then  that  being  so,  do  you  think  that 
a  State  aid  to  friendly  societies  entirely  confined 
to  members  above  65  would  be  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  those  which  you  have  urged,  to 
general  aid? — 1  think  that  I  have  only  urged 
objections  to  subsidies  to  friendly  societies  being 
given  in  the  form  of  an  increase  of  their  benefits 
out  of  the  rates.  I  have  myself  no  objection 
whatever  from  a  Poor  Law  point  of  view,  or  from 
any  other  point  of  view,  to  a  subsidy  ot  friendly 
societies  which  would  ensure  certain  conditions 
as  to  solvency  and  audit.  What  I  object  to  is 
subsidising  them  at  the  other  end. 

1984.  Which  do  you  mean  by  the  other  end? 
— I  mean  by  increasing  the  pay  which  they 
give  to  poor  people  who  apply  to  the  guardians. 
I  would  not  subsidise  them  at  that  end.  If  I 
subsidised  them  at  all,  I  would  subsidise  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  them  the  subsidy  as  a  con- 
dition of  good  administration. 

1985.  Then,  of  course,  that  would  be  open  to 
the  great  objection  that  it  would  mean  State 
interference  with  the  friendly  societies? — That 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  friendly  societies  to 
consider  more  than  anybody. 

1986.  But,  however,  the  State  certainly  could 
not  be  asked  to  subsidise  a  friendly  society 
unless  its  tables  were  thoroughly  sound,  and 
unless  the  society  gave  guarantees  that  its 
administration  would  keep  them  sound  ? — That  is 
about  it. 

Chairman. 

1987.  But  has  the  State  ever  been  asked  to 
subsidise  friendly  societies ;  I  always  understood 
that  friendly  societies  objected  very  much  to 
that  ? — I  said,  my  Lord,  that  it  was  a  matter 
for  the  friendly  societies  to  decide. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

1988.  I  have  only  one  more  question  which 
relates  to  a  question  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration ;  I  daresay  you  know  that  many 
of  us  apprehend  that  in  cases  where  the 
Compound  Householder  Acts  are  in  operation, 
the  election  of  working  men  guai-dians  might 
be  injurious  to  Poor  Law  administration, 
because  under  those  circumstances  working 
men  do  not  directly  feel  the  incidence  of  the 
rates.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Act  is  in 
operation  in  Chichester,  whether  in  point  of  fact 
the  Chichester  working-men  guardians  you 
spoke  of  are  compound  householders  ?  —  I  do 
not  know,  but  1  should  think  the  Act  would 
not  be  in  operation,  but  I  do  not  really  know. 

75320. 


1989. 


H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 
I  think  your  duties  as  inspector  have 


taken  you  considerably  to  the  provinces,  to  the 
country  districts  ? — Yes,  Sir,  that  is  so. 

1 990.  And  that  you  have  inspected  more  work- 
houses in  the  provinces  than  in  the  metropolis  ; 
is  that  so  ? — I  have  no  official  cognisance  of 
London  administration,  and  I  have  not  inspected 
the  London  workhouses. 

1991.  Therefore,  you  cannot  tell  me  whether 
you  know  any  great  difference  between  the  great 
workhouses  in  the  country  and  those  in  London  ? 
— I  should  think  that  there  was  not  much  dif- 
ference. By  saying  that  1  have  not  inspected 
London  workhouses,  I  meant  that  I  have  never 
inspected  them  officially  ;  but  I  have  been  over 
several  of  them,  and  I  should  think  that  the 
great  workhouses  in  the  country  were  very  much 
like  the  London  ones. 

1992.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  those  who  are 
able  to  work  have  more  to  do  in  the  country 
workhouses  than  in  the  London  ones? — In  the 
country  workhouses  they  have  the  immense 
advantage  of  having  some  land  which  gives  op- 
portunity for  the  best  of  all  labour. 

1993.  Because  when  I  visited  the  Lambeth 
workhouse  last  week  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  men  were  employed  in  such  occupations 
a.s  oakum  picking  and  chopping  wood,  but  I 
ascertained  that  that  had  been  given  up.  The 
only  work  that  the  men  had  to  do  was  cleaning 
up  the  workhouse  and  keeping  it  in  order.  Those 
occupations,  such  as  picking  oakum  and  chop- 
ping wood,  are  frequently  practised  in  all  the 
provincial  workhouses,  are  they  not  ? — So  far  as 
the  old  are  concerned,  there  are  not  many  unions 
which  have  oakum  picking  as  an  occupation.  So 
far  as  wood  chopping  goes  there  are  many  still ; 
but  the  work  is  the  tying  of  wood  rather  than  the 
actual  chopping  of  it. 

1994.  Now,  are  there  any  means  by  meetings 
or  conferences  of  inspectors  by  which  systematic 
efforts  might  be  made  to  extend  throughout  the 
country  the  more  successful  efforts  made  in  some 
unions  to  alleviate  the  cheerless  life  of  the  in- 
mates of  workhouses  by  agreeable  occupations  ? 
— No,  Sir,  I  think  an  inspector  has  to  pick  up  as 
best  he  can  what  is  going  on  in  other  districts  ;  he 
meets  his  colleagues  informally,  but  we  have  no 
general  meetings  now  ;  we  had  at  one  time,  but 
they  have  been  given  up. 

1995.  You  do  not  think  that  this  can  be 
arrived  at  in  any  way  by  their  meeting  more 
frequently  ? — I  think,  practically,  we  pretty  well 
know  what  is  going  on. 

1996.  You  have,  I  think,  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
system  abroad,  especially  in  Germany  ? — I  have 
some  knowledge  of  it.  Sir. 

1997.  And  you  have,  we  know,  written  a 
report  upon  the  subject.  The  system  at  Elber- 
feld  has  only  been  adopted,  I  think,  in  some 
German  towns,  not  in  all? — Not  in  all. 

1998.  Good  as  that  system  may  be  in  Ger- 
many, I  think,  from  the  evidence  you  have  given 
to-day,  you  do  not  consider  it  would  in  any  way 
be  applicable  or  useful  in  England.'— I  do  not, 
mainly  because  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
possibility  of  introducing  the  system  of  compul- 
sory service. 
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H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  ?raZe«— continued. 

1999.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  in  Elberfeld 
the  municipality  has  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
its  visitors  without  the  exercise  of  its  compulsory 
powers  ?— I  was  told  in  Elberfeld  by  the  presi- 
dent that  they  never  had  had  any  difficulty  in 
o-etting  the  350  almoners  ;  but  then,  of  course, 
Elberfeld   is   a  town   of   very  high  standard 


H.R.H.  The  P  rince  of  Wales — continued, 
of  public  duty.  Every  citizen  is  interested  in 
the  system  ;  they  are  proud  of  it,  and  I  think 
that  the  president  is  a  very  exceptional  man. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  tact  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  he  is  always  able  to  put  his  hand 
upon  the  right  sort  of  people  to  work  the  system, 
without  even  threatening  the  compulsory  powers. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Tuesday  the  28th  instant,  at  Noon. 


SEVENTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  28th  February  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Boom,  the  House  of  Lords,  "Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT  : 


The  Eight  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b..  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  m.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 
Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 


Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Allen,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2000.  You  are  a  guardian  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Pancras  ? — Yes. 

200L  And  you  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, I  think,  to  the  question  of  the  relief  of  old 
persons  ? — Yes. 

2002.  Have  you  any  definition  upon  which 
your  union  acts  with  respect  to  age  ? — Well,  I 
have  taken  65  as  what  you  would  call  an  old 
person  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

2003.  Yes? — Sixty-five  I  have  taken  for  the 
age. 

2004.  That  is,  you  have  taken  it  for  your  own 
purposes  ? — For  our  own  purposes. 


Chairman — continued. 

2005.  I  suppose  your  experience  will  have 
told  you  that  there  are  many  men  of  65  that  are 
able  to  earn  their  living,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  are  many  below  that  age  who  are 
impotent,  disabled,  and  unable  to  earn  their 
living? — Yes.  I  should  not  think  there  were 
very  many  above  65  able  to  earn  their  living ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  do  regular  work.  They  would 
be  able  to  do  what  they  call  odd  jobs  ;  but  I 
should  think  after  65  there  would  not  be  many. 

2006.  Will  you  state  the  facts  Avhich  you  have 

to  lay  before  us  with  respect  to  these  aged  in, 
people? — Perhaps  I  had  better  give  you  the 
number  of  the  aged  in-door  poor  first,  shall  I? 
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Chairman — continued. 

2007.  The  in-door  poor? — The  number  of 
aged  inmates  in  the  different  establishments  of 
the  parish  on  January  1st  1893  was  1,134,  of 
whom  228  were  bedridden,  the  number  of  males 
and  females  not  bedridden  being  nearly  equal, 
viz.,  440  men  and  466  women.  Taking  the  440 
men  first:  it  is  found  after  careful  inquiries  by 
visitors,  officials,  and  others,  as  well  as  from  the 
statements  of  the  men  themselves,  that  at  least 
300  have  been  brought  to  the  workhouse  through 
drink,  idleness,  or  improvidence. 

2008.  Whom  do  you  call  visitors  ?— The  lady 
visitors  ;  we  have  a  ladies'  committee  composf>d 
of  about  20  or  30  members,  and  they  visit 
regularly  in  the  workhouse.  With  regard  to  the 
466  women  the  causes  are  more  numerous.  A 
portion  only  can  be  said  to  have  come  in  through 
drink  or  improvidence.  A  certain  number  are 
being  paid  for  by  their  husbands  or  relatives  on 
account  of  some  form  of  ill-health  which  renders 
it  necessary  for  them  to  have  that  attention 
which  they  cannot  receive  at  home. 

2009.  Would  you  explain  that  if  you  please  a 
little.  You  say  a  certain  number  are  paid  for  by 
their  husbands  or  their  relatives  oa  account  of 
some  form  of  ill  health  ? — Yes. 

2010.  How  is  it  that  they  are  not  supported 
at  the  public  hospitals  instead  of  coming  into 
your  infirmaries  ? — Because  you  see  the  public 
hospitals  will  not  keep  them ;  they  are  chronic 
cases,  and  therefore  the  workhouse  is  the  only 
place  where  they  can  be  received. 

2011.  Then  this  is  a  form  of  relief  you  give  to 
these  women  because  you  believe  that  but  for 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  get  any  effective 
medical  assistance  ? — "Well  they  would  be  able  to 
get  the  medical  assistance,  but  still  their  homes 
are  so  poor  that  they  would  not  get  that  amount 
of  attention  which  is  necessary,  or  the  same  kind 
of  attention,  which  they  can  get  in  the  work- 
house. 

2012.  Very  good  ? — A  cei'tain  number  are  in 
the  house  because  their  tempers  make  it  im- 
possible for  relatives  or  friends  to  live  with 
them. 

2013.  Well,  now,  that  seems  an  odd  reason  at 
first  sight.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  something 
to  say  for  it,  but  it  seems  odd  reason  to  admit 
people  into  a  workhouse  for  incompatibility  of 
temper  as  it  is  called  ? — Well,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  they  come  into  the  workhouse  for  that 
reason. 

2014.  Without  reference  to  the  ability  of 
their  husbands  or  friends  to  support  them  ? — Oh, 
their  husbands  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
them. 

2015.  But  do  you  really  mean  what  seems  the 
natural  conclusion  from  your  statement,  that 
women  are  brought  in  because  they  make  them- 
selves disagreeable  by  their  tempers  at  home  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  my  Lord.  There  is 
a  certain  number  of  women  in  our  workhouses  at 
the  present  time  who  cannot  live  with  their 
friends,  and  therefore  they  come  into  the  work- 
house. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

2016.  I  understood  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
would  only  take  into  the  workhouse  people  who 
were  perfectly  destitute,   but  if  persons  are 


H.R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales — continued. 

admitted  simply  because  their  friends  want  to 
get  rid  of  them,  or  they  do  not  wish  to  live  with 
their  friends,  they  are  not  destitute,  and  therefore 
they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  come  into  tlie 
workhouse  at  all ;  is  that  not  so  ? — They  claim  to  m,^gp 
be  destitute,  and  we  are  obliged  to  take  them  in.  guise  of 

destitution. 

Chairman. 

2017.  They  claim  to  be  destitute  ? — Yes. 

2018.  But  that  is  a  claim  into  which  you 
enquire  through  your  relieving  officer? — Ex- 
actly. 

2019.  But  if  you  find  it  is  not  destitution,  but 
incompatibility  of  temper  that  makes  their  family 
desire  that  they  should  be  put  into  the  work- 
house, would  you  still  admit  them  ? — Oh,  they 
would  not  state  that  as  a  reason  for  coming  in. 

2020.  They  would  not  state  that  as  a  reason ; 
no,  no;  but  you  would  have  an  enquiry  made? 
—  We  would  have  an  enquiry  made. 

2021.  By  your   relieving    officer? — By  our 
relieving  officer,  yes. 

2022.  Well,  go  on  please  ? — The  great  majority 
are  in  the  house  owing  to  paralysis,  partial  blind- 
ness, rheumatic  and  other  complaints,  which 
make  ihem  use  the  workhouse  as  a  hospital  at 
first,  and  finding  it  fairly  comfortable,  remain 
there.  A  large  number  are  more  or  less  feeble 
in  mind  and  body,  and  use  the  workhouse  as  an 
asylum. 

2023.  I  suppose  you  justify  the  admission  of 
all  these  people  by  the  fact  that  they  pay,  or 
that  their  husbands  or  relations  pay  for  them  ? — 
Just  so. 

2024.  That  is  so  ?— That  is  so. 

2025.  Do  you,  in  all  these  cases,  exact  pay- 
ment for  such  patients  : — In  all  cases. 

2026.  Have  you  been  able  to  ascertain,  at  ^^^^^ 
any  rate  approximately,  the  number  of  persons  number  in 
who  have  entered  your  workhouse  through  house 
misfortune,  and  not  through  misconduct  ? — I 
have  taken  the  opinions  of  the  matron,  the 
master  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  medical  super- 
intendent ;  1  have  put  it  down  if  you  will  read 
my  paper.  There  cannot  be  more  than  100  old 
men  and  150  old  women  who  are  inmates  through 
misfortune  pure  and  simple  ;  but  the  matron  of 
the  workhouse  says  there  is  not  nearly  such  a 
large  number  as  that.  The  master  of  the  work- 
house says  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  put  his 
hand  on  such  numbers  as  I  have  stated.  I  should 
just  like  now  to  read  a  letter  from  the  medical 
superintendent,  which  he  sent  to  me  on  this 
subject;  he  says,  "I  have  carefully  read 
"  your  observations  on  '  old  age  pauperism,' 
"  and  you  have  stated  facts  and  figures 
"  so  clearly  and  succinctly  that  I  can  do 
"  little  more  than  absolutely  corroborate  all 
"  you  say.  I  should  like  to  add,  however,  that 
"  from  my  experience  as  resident  medical  officer 
"  here  for  the  last  16  years,  I  think  you  have 
"  made  a  very  generous  allowance  in  putting 
"  down  ,  the  number  of  aged  who  have  become 
"  chargeable,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  at 
"  250.  Intemperance  Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great, 
"  if  not  the  great  cause  of  pauperism,  and  of 
"  disease  so  commonly  accompanying  it;  so 
"  commonly  that  90  per  cent,  of  our  total  admis- 
"  sione  are  sick  or  infirm  ;  and  I  therefore  believe 
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Chairman — continued. 

that  our  present  Poor  Law,  with  enlightened 
"  and  humane  administration,  offers  to  these  un- 
"  fortunate  people  a  better  asylum  than  could 
"  be  found  for  them  under  any  possible  scheme 
"  of  State  pension." 

2027.  What  is  the  population  of  St.  Pancras  ? 
—234,437,  Census  1891. 

Mr.  Henley. 

2028.  Was  that  letter  which  you  have  just 
read  from  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  St. 
Pancras  Infirmary  ? — No  ;  the  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  workhouse  ;  the  infirmary  is  a 
different  establishment. 

Chairman. 

2029.  Then  you  believe  that  out  of  this  large 
population  the  number  in  your  workhouse  receiv- 
ing in-door  relief  who  are  the  victims  of  misfor- 
tune is  something  like,  at  the  outside,  250  ? — Yes. 

2030.  In  a  population  of  about  240,000  ?— 
Yes. 

2031.  Have  you  among  those  discovered  any 
who  had  endeavoured,  by  thrift,  and  by  joining 
various  societies,  to  provide  for  their  old  age  ? — 
There  is  a  very,  very  few  indeed;  there  are 
some. 

2032.  Have  you  known  any  who  were  members 
of  the  large  and  solvent  friendly  societies  ? — T 
came  across  a  case  the  other  day  of  a  man  who 
was  offered  out-door  relief ;  I  think  it  was  the 
Heart«<  of  Oak  he  belonged  to.  He  was  receiving 
a  pension  from  them,  and  he  told  the  relieving 
officer  that  he  preferred  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 
We  were  prepared  to  give  him  out-door  relief  to  as 
large  an  extent  as  we  could,  but  he  said,  "  No, 
he  wanted  to  go  in  ;"  that  was  one  case  that  I 
can  call  to  mind. 

2033.  But  you  think  those  cases  are  rare  ? — 
— They  are  very  rare  indeed. 

2034.  Please  now  give  particulars  about  the 
out-door  relief? — There  were,  on  1st  January 
1893,  108  men  and  577  women  above  65  yeurs  of 
age  in  receipt  of  out-door  rehef.  Of  these,  11 
men  and  80  women  belonged  to  pauper  families, 
and  34  men  and  71  women  whose  poverty  is 
known  to  be  the  result  of  drink  and  improvidence. 

2035.  Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by 
pauper  families  ? — •Well,  whose  relations  I  may 
say  are  paupers.  Descended  from  pauper  fami- 
lies. Yes.  In  all  probability  most  of  these 
cases  were  put  upon  the  books  some  years  ago, 
when  the  administration  was  more  lax  than  it  is 
at  present.  17  men  and  58  women  have  shown 
signs  of  thrift,  and  50  men  and  280  women  are 
being  assisted  by  relatives. 

2036.  The  total  number  is  685  of  persons 
receiving  out-door  relief,  and  of  these  you 
say  that  17  men  and  58  women,  that  is  75  per- 
sona, have  shown  signs  of  thrift.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  expression  ? — Well,  that  they  have 
put  by  something  for  their  old  age,  have  belonged 
to  clubs  or  in  some  way  or  another  have  put  by 
for  their  old  age. 

2037.  And  you  say  that  50  men  and  280 
women,  that  is  330  out  of  the  whole,  are  being 
assisted  by  relatives  ? — Yes. 

2038.  Then  is  the  relief  you  have  given  appor- 
tioned to  the  probability  of  their  receiving  that 
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Chairman — continued. 

assistance  ? — Yes,  it  is  apportioned  to  the  amount 
that  they  receive  from  their  relatives. 

2039.  What  is  the  amount  of  out-door  relief 
that  is  given  at  St.  Pancras  ? — XA'ell,  it  varies 
from  2s.  6d.  a  week  up  to  As. 

2040.  And  does  that  variation  depend  on  the 
report  of  your  relieving  officer? — Entirely. 

2041.  Is  the  highest  sum  that  you  give,  4s.  a 
week,  in  your  opinion  sufficient  to  support  people 
who  have  no  other  resources  ? — The  only  persons 
we  should  give  45.  a  week  to  would  be  persons  who 
have  got  some  income  of  their  own,  either  from 
their  club  or  else  from  their  relatives.  45.  a 
week  we  do  not  consider,  or,  of  course,  any  other 
amount  of  out-door  relief,  nearly  sufficient  to 
keep  a  person  alone. 

2042.  Is  any  portion  of  jour  out-door  relief  Gi^w 
given  for  the  entire  support  of  the  pauper? — No, 
because  we  do  not  consider  it  is  sufficient  to 
entirely  support  them, 

2043.  To  whom  do  you  give  the  2s.  6d.  a 
week  ? — Well,  those  are  the  ordinary  cases  which 
come  before  us,  and  we  find  that  they  are  able 
to  do  a  little  work  of  their  own,  such  as  old 
women  who  are  able  to  do  needlework,  and  so 
on,  and  their  income  would  probably  amount  to 
about  65.  or  7*.  a  week,  together  with  the  25.  6d. 
a  week. 

2044.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  aid  of  such  earnings  or 
wages  as  they  can  make  ? — Exactly  ;  yes. 

2045.  And  do  you  consider  that  a  strict  appli- 
cation of  the  Poor  Law? — Well,  no;  I  do  not 
think  it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  do  not  apply 
the  Poor  Law  very  strictly  in  St.  Pancras. 

2046-7.  Well,  have  you  any  rules  (I  believe 
they  are  called  recommendations)  which  pi  escribe 
the  rate  of  assistance  to  be  given  to  applicants? 
—  No,  we  have  no  rules  or  regulations. 

2048.  You  deal  with  each  case  as  it  arises  ? — 
We  deal  with  each  case  as  it  arises.  May  I 
explain  the  principles  upon  which  we  give  out- 
door relief? 

2049.  Yes  ? — The  applicants  must  be  of  good 
character,  must  have  some  other  means  besides 
the  allowance  from  the  board,  either  from  their 
own  industry  or  from  relatives,  must  live  in  a 
decent  room,  and,  if  too  old  to  look  after  them- 
selves, must  be  well  attended  to  by  friends. 
Those  are  the  principles  we  go  upon. 

2050.  What  is  the  amount  that  is  now  spent  in 
Poor  Law  relief  ? —  The  amount  in  St.  Pancras 
at  the  present  time  is  about  7,000/.  a  year. 

2051.  What  is  the  highest  amount  that  the 
out-door  relief  ever  attained? — £32,000  a  year. 

2052.  In  your  opinion  are  the  poor  of  the 
parish  well  off  now ;  have  they  suffered  from  this 
diminution,  or  have  they  improved  by  it  ? — I  am 
certain  they  have  improved  immensely  ;  they  have 
not  suffered  in  the  least. 

Lord  Brassey. 

2053.  And  what  was  the  largest  number  you 
ever  had  of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief? 
— When  the  amount  of  relief  was  32,000/,  a  year, 
I  do  not  know  ;  I  cannot  answer. 

Chairman. 

2054.  How  many  workhouses  have  you  got  in 
St,  Pancras? — At  the  present  time  we  are  re- 
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Chairman — continued. 

constructing  our  workhouse.  We  have  the  old 
one,  which  is  partly  being  re-constructed,  and 
one  down  at  Streatham. 

2055.  What  class  do  you  send  to  Streatham  ? 
—We  send  the  men,  only  men,  only  healthy  men. 

2056.  That  is  to  say,  men  who  are  not  in  the 
infirmary? — Men  who  are  not  in  the  infirmary, 
yes. 

2057.  And  do  you  attempt  any  classification 
of  them  at  Streatham  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

2058.  Do  you  attempt  any  classification  in 
your  workhouse? — The  classification  at  the  pre- 
sent time  consists  in  this  ;  that  they  are  classified 
into  infirm,  healthy,  and  imbeciles.  Then  there 
are  additional  wards  for  women  with  children, 
lying-in  wards,  girls,  boys,  married  couples,  and 
sick  children,  and  probationers.  The  only  per- 
sons who  are  not  classified  at  the  present  time 
are  the  old  poor  ;  that  is  into  deserving  and  un- 
deserving. 

2059.  The  aged  poor  ;  are  they  supplied  with 
any  employment  ? — Yes,  they  do  what  work  they 
are  able  to  do,  which,  of  course,  is  not  very  much, 
but  they  do  the  work  of  the  house,  and  the  best 
of  them  are  employed  as  porters,  clerks,  and 
messengers.  Some  of  them,  one  or  two  of  them, 
go  out  with  the  bread  van.  Each  relieving 
officer  also  has  one  old  person  to  attend  upon 
him  at  his  relieving  station. 

2060.  For  what  purpose  ? — Well,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  as  a  porter  or  messenger. 

2061.  Can  you  suggest  any  alteration  which 
you  think  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  the  administration?—!  think 
myself  that  what  should  be  called  deserving  poor 
are  so  very  very  few  in  number,  that  they  might 
easily  be  dealt  with  by  organised  charity  outside. 

2062.  Let  me  ask  a  question  about  that ;  do 
you  mean  the  deserving  poor  among  those  who 
apply  for  assistance  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

2063.  Do  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
large  class  of  suffering  poor  who  do  not  apply  for 
assistance  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is.  As  to 
the  persons  who  apply  to  us  for  assistance ;  the 
deserving  poor,  that  is ;  if  they  have  to  apply  to 
the  parish,  1  think  we  ought  lo  be  able  to 
relegate  them  to  organised  charity  outside  ;  but 
in  addition  to  that  there  are,  of  course,  some  bor- 
der-land cases  which  might  be  called  neither  good 
nor  bad,  and  these,  I  think,  the  parish  ought  to 
deal  with.  They  ought  to  be  dealt  with  on  the 
lines  somewhat  that  we  have  laid  down  in  St. 
Pancras,  and  we  think  that  those  lines  or  rules 
ought  to  be  distinctly  laid  down  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

2064.  Do  you  think  that  the  working  of  those 
charitable  institutions  to  which  you  have  referred 
prevents  many  from  becoming  paupers  ? — Oh, 
yes ;  there  are  at  the  present  time  being  dealt 
with  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  of 
St.  Pancras  36  cases,  and  the  amount  of  pension 
given  to  them  comes  to  540/.  a  year. 

2065.  By  charities  ? — By  charities. 

2066.  Have  you  any  cases  in  which  you 
supplement  the  relief  given  by  charities  ? — Yes, 
we  have  some  of  these  out- door  cases  ;  I  mean 
by  charity  such  as  is  given  by  the  churches  and 
chapels.  They  very  often  give  an  old  person  2s. 
or  3s.  a  week,  and  then  they  may  get  perhaps 
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Chairman  —  continued. 

2s.  or  3s.  from  their  relatives,  and  then  the 
out-door  relief  of  2s.  6rf.  a  week  keeps  them 
going. 

2067.  Do  you  think  that  the  position  ol  those 
poor  who  apply  for  out-door  relief  is  sufficiently 
inquired  into  ? — I  think  so ;  by  the  relieving 
officers,  you  mean  ? 

2068.  Yes?— 1  think  so;  yes. 

2069.  Are  the  relieving  officers  assisted  by 
any  voluntary  agency  ? — No.  "^'"'^ 

•i  1  •  1         1  1  operation 

2070.  Do  you  thmk  voluntaiy  agency,  the  of  relieving- 
agency  of  volunteers,  ladies  or  gentlemen,  could  officer-*  and 
be  attained  to  assist  the  relieving  officer  in  ascer- 
taining the  real  position  of  those  people  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

2071.  You  think  it  could  ?— I  think  it  could 
be. 

2072.  But  you  say  there  is  none  at  this 
moment  ? — There  is  none,  because  the  relieving 
officers,  I  suppose,  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
find  out  from  the  clergy  and  the  different 
agencies  in  the  parish  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
regular  systematic  plan. 

2073.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to 
make  ? — No ;  these  are  my  principal  points,  that 
the  deserving  poor  ought  not  to  come  to  the 
Poor  Law  at  all,  and  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ought  to  lay  down  strict  rules  as 
to  how  out-door  relief  should  be  given,  in  what 
cases,  and  what  cases  should  receive  out-door 
relief. 

Mr.  Henley. 

2074.  To  aged  poor  ? — To  aged  poor.  I  feel 
very  strongly  upon  that  point.  That  is  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  effectually  carried  out. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

2075.  You  stated  that  there  were  250  people 

in  the  workhouse,  you  believed  through  misfor-  -phe  few 
tune.   By  what  process  of  investigation  did  you  cases  of 
arrive  at  that  conclusion  ? — From  my  own  in-  misfor- 
quiries,  the  inquiries  of  visitors,  inquiries  made  proved"by 
by  relieving  officers,  and  the  master  and  matron  any  special 
and  superintendent  of  the  workhouse. 

2076.  There  was  no  particular  test  of  mis- 
fortune that  you  applied  ? — No. 

2077.  Such  as  belonging  to  friendly  societies 
or  anything  of  that  kind — Oh,  no  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  there  were  the  statements  of  the 
men  themselves. 

2078.  Of  course  you  are  talking  about  the 
aged  poor  ? — The  aged  poor  only. 

2079.  Then  were  you  able  to  go  back  so  far  in 
their  lives  as  to  ascertain  whether  at  some  pre- 
vious portion  of  their  lives  they  could  not  have 
commenced  to  make  provision  ? — The  relievino- 
officers  were  enabled  to  take  the  cases  back  for  a 
great  many  years  past.  May  I  give  you  this  list, 
which  contains  five  cases,  which  will  give  you 
instances  of  how  people  came  into  the  workhouse. 
The  first  is  G.  B.,  who  has  been  an  inmate  for 
some  years.  This  man  was  previous  to  admission 
to  the  workhouse  travelling  cashier  to  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  at  a  salary  of  500Z. 
per  annum,  and  was,  after  repeated  warnings  as 
to  conduct,  made  to  resign.  He  was  then  taken 
to  America  by  relatives  (well  off),  but  upset 
them  all,  and  came  to  England  and  entered  the 
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Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

workhouse,  where  he  is  now  employed  as  clerk  in 
the  master's  office. 

2080.  But  do  you  call  that  misfortune  ? — No, 
no  ;  I  am  giving  you  persons  who  Avere  in  the 
workhouse  through  their  own  fault.  Do  you 
want  them? 

2081.  No;  I  thought  you  were  to  give  us 
particulars  of  those  cases  which  you  had  inquired 
into,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
in  the  workhouse  through  misfortune  ? — No  ;  I 
have  no  such  cases. 

2082.  I  think  I  heard  you  say  just  now  that 
Bome  man  who  had  belonged  to  the  Hearts  of 
Oak  was  in  the  workhouse,  and  that  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  you  were  prepared  to 
give  him  as  much  out-door  relief  as  was  neces- 
sary ? — A  reasonable  amount,  yes. 

2083.  Then  I  imagine  you  did  not  offer  him 
the  workhouse  at  once  ;  you  offered  him  out-door 
relief — We  offered  him  out-door  relief,  yes. 

2084.  But  why  should  you  offer  a  man  out- 
door-relief who  wishes  to  go  into  the  work- 
house  ? — Well,  we  thought  it  was  very  hard  on 
such  a  man,  who  had  been  a  saving  man,  a 
prudent  man,  and  a  hardworking  man  all  his 
life,  that  he  should  go  into  the  house,  so  we 
gave  him  the  alternative,  but  he  would  not 
accept  it. 

2085.  I  mean,  surely  in  administering  the 
Poor  Law,  and  managing  as  you  do  with  out- 
door relief,  all  this  is  not  good.  Surely  were 
you  not  going  a  little  beyond  your  functions  in 
offering  out-door  relief  to  a  man  who  wanted 
to  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — No  doubt  we  were. 

2086.  This  is  a  system  which  might  add 
largely  to  your  out-door  relief  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
we  went  a  little  beyond  what  we  ought  to  have 
done ;  but  we  were  struck  with  this  particular 
case,  which  is  a  case  that  seldom  happens,  that 
we  offered  him  out-door  relief. 

2087.  Did  I  understand  you  that  he  had  a 
pension  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  was  from  the 
Hearts  of  Oak,  of  4s.  a  week,  or  whatever  they 
give. 

2088.  Then,  what  did  you  do  with  that  pen- 
sion when  he  came  into  the  house  ? — I  think 
the  pension  lapses  when  a  man  comes  into  the 
house.  Old  age  pay  it  is — it  is  not  sick  pay ; 
they  get  a  pension  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
of  4s.  a  week. 

Lord  Brassey. 

2089.  It  is  almost  a  pension.  

Mr.  Ritchie. 

2090.  It  is  a  pension  ? — I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  the  pension,  as  we  may  call  it,  lapses 
when  he  comes  into  the  house. 

2091.  Because  I  think  we  had  it  in  evidence 
before  that  pensions  of  that  kind  were  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  the  persons  in  the  workhouse,  and 
gave  them  some  little  increased  luxuries  over 
their  fellows.  But,  so  far  as  you  know,  that 
pension  ceases? — That  pension  ceases,  I  think. 

Chairman. 

2092.  Where  did  vou  get  this  case  from  ? 
I  rom  what  source  did  you  obtain  it  ? — From 
the  relieving  officer.  He  could  give  you  all  the 
particulars. 


Mr.  Ritchie. 

2093.  You  are  not  quite  certain  that  it  was  the 
Hearts  of  Oak  ? — I  know  it  was  one  benefit 
society.    But  I  will  be  able  to  ascertain  that. 

2094.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  ascertain 
all  the  particulars  io  connexion  with  the  case  to 
which  you  have  alluded,  where  an  applicant  for 
relief  was  in  receipt  of  pay  from  a  benefit  society, 
and  come  again  to  the  Commission  and  give  them 
full  details  ? — I  will ;  yes. 

2095.  Well,  now,  you  spoke  about  the  mode 
in  which  you  granted  out-door  relief.  You  said 
that  you  gave  4s.  a  week  only  in  cases  that  were 
assisted  by  relatives,  to  supplement  the  assistance 
given  by  relatives  ? — Just  so  ;  yes. 

2096.  And  that  the  2s.  Qd.  a  week  was  given 
to  the  persons  earning  wages  ? — Yes.  There  is 
no  rule  about  that  at  all,  because  each  case  is 
judged  on  its  merits.  We  have  no  particular 
rule.  A  jjerson  earning  wages  might  get  4s.  a 
week  if  it  were  really  a  good  case. 

2097.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  ^ — 
Yes. 

2098.  Now,  would  you  mind  telling  me  jusi 
what  takes  place  when  an  application  is  made  to 
you  for  out-door  relief? — Yes.  An  old  person, 
we  will  say  65  years  of  age,  comes  up  for  out- 
door relief.  The  relieving  officer  then  has  to 
make  his  statement,  and  I  always,  as  chairman 
of  the  Out-door  Relief  Committee,  ask  them 
what  means  they  have  of  living.  They  frequently 
say,  "  Well,  I  am  earning  2s.  6f/.  a  week  by 
"  sewing,"  or  something  of  that  description  (I 
am  speaking  of  an  old  woman),  and  then  I  go 
into  the  question  of  relatives  to  find  out  whether 
they  are  able,  or  in  a  position,  to  do  anything  for 
them.  If  we  think  they  are  we  summon  the 
relatives  to  the  board,  and  ask  them  what  they 
are  prepared  to  do.  Of  course,  first  of  all,  there 
is  the  question  of  character,  you  know.  But  I 
think  those  are  the  leading  questions  we  put  to 
them. 

2099.  Then,  may  I  take  it  that  your  system  is 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  outside  help,  whether 
from  relatives,  or  from  charity,  or  from  work, 
which  the  applicant  can  rely  upon,  ami  then 
supplement  it  by  such  a  sum  as  will,  in  addition 
to  the  other  sum,  in  your  opinion,  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  individual  who  is  applying  ? — J ust  so  ; 
yes. 

2100.  Well,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  relieving 
officer  to  visit  that  person  from  time  to  time 
to  see  whether  the  outside  assistance  is 
maintained,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2101.  How  often  is  it  the  duty  of  the  relieving 
officer  to  visit  the  persons  in  receipt  of  out-door 
relief  ? — Once  a  week. 

2102.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  any 
precaution  taken  to  see  that  the  relieving  officer 
does  that  ? — No.  The  guardians  cannot  follow 
the  relieving  officer  about.  Those  are  the  rules; 
he  is  bound  to  do  it. 

2103.  How  often  do  the  guardians  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  relief? — We  meet 
once  a  fortnight;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  two 
divisions.  We  divide  St.  Pancras  into  North 
and  South.  The  North  meets  once  a  week,  and 
the  South  meets  once  a  week. 

2104.  Then  do  the  relieving  officers  report  to 
you  at  those  meetings  with  regard  to  the  condition 
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Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

of  the  aged  poor  that  you  have  relieved  outside 
the  workhouse? — Not  every  week;  it  is  only 
when  they  come  up  for  renewal. 

2105.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able that  your  relieving  officers  should  report 
more  frequently  than  that,  from  time  to  time,  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  old  people  that  you 
relieve  out  of  the  workhouse  ?  —  He  only  reports 
if  there  is  any  change.  If  there  is  any  change  in 
the  circumstances,  then  he  would  report  it.  But 
if  things  are  exactly  the  same  as  when  we  gave 
the  relief,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  making 
a  fresh  report. 

2106.  Except  that  it  would  satisfy  you  that 
the  relieving  officer  was  doing  his  duty? — Yes. 

2107.  You  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  at 
present  as  to  how  often  the  relieving  officer  visits 
the  aged  poor  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  have 
you  ? — No. 

Mr.  Pell. 

2108.  Does  not  the  last  visit  of  the  relieving 
officer  to  the  pauper  appear  in  the  application  and 
report  book  ? — Is  it  not  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

2109.  Would  you  kindly  take  the  application 
and  report  book,  and  tell  us  how  often,  taking 
any  particular  case,  the  relieving  officer  has 
called? — Taking  the  top  case  the  date  of  the 
application  is  2nd  November  ;  November  9th 
when  he  goes  again. 

Mr.  Pell. 

2110.  Was  not  that  case  re-considered  on 
November  16th? — November  16th,  was  it? 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

2111.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  any 
record  of  the  visits  of  the  relieving  officers  to  the 
aged  poor  who  are  relieved  outside  the  work- 
house?— His  bounden  duty  is  to  visit  them  once 
a  week. 

2112.  Is  there  any  record  there  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  ? — No ;  there  would  not  be 
a  record  here  except  tvhen  the  case  comes  up 
again  for  renewal. 

2113.  For  how  long  do  you  give  out-door 
relief,  as  a  rule  ? — Sometimes  we  give  it  for  26 
weeks,  in  the  case  of  very  old  people. 

2114.  Then  you  have  no  information  before 
you  at  the  board  as  to  whether  the  relieving 
officer  has  called  on  these  aged  persons  any  time 
within  these  26  weeks  ? — No  ;  except  that  it  is 
his  bounden  duty  to  do  it. 

21 15.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  thatcases 
of  starvation  have  occurred,  I  do  not  say  in  your 
particular  parish,  in  consequence  of  the  visits  of 
the  relieving  officer  not  taking  place  as  it  ought 
to  have  done  amongst  the  aged  out-door  poor  ? — 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  any;  certainly  none  have 
taken  place  in  St.  Pancras. 

2116.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable, 
looking  to  the  fact  that  the  relief  given  by  you 
is  to  supplement  something  else  that  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  maintain  the  aged  poor  person; 
do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
if  your  relieving  officer  had  to  place  before  yon 
periodically  evidence  that  he  had  visited  that 
aged  poor  person? — Do  you  mean  every  week  ? 


Mr.  RzYcAie— continued, 

2117.  I  will  not  say  every  week  ;  but  periodi- 
cally ;  at  short  intervals  ? — How  often  he  has 
visited  the  case  ? 

2118.  Yes.  It  is  his  duty,  you  say,  to  visit  it 
every  week  ? — Yes. 

2119.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  your  relieving  officer  should  prove 
to  you,  the  guardians,  that  he  was  performing 
that  most  important  duty  ? — Well,  it  might  be 
desirable ;  but  we  have  never  felt  the  necessity 
for  it  in  St.  Pancras. 

2120.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you 
in  St.  Pancras  ? — We  have  got  nine. 

2121.  And  what  is  the  population  ?— 234,437. 

2122.  Do  you  believe  you  have  got  a  sufficient 
number  of  relieving  officers  to  secure  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  visit  these  people  once  a  week  ? 
— Quite  sufficient ;  yes.  I  may  explain  that  in 
two  of  the  poorer  districts  each  of  the  relieving 
officers  has  an  assistant  relieving  officer. 

2123.  You  spoke  about  the  desirability  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  laying  down  distinct 
lines  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor,  who,  you 
said,  were  upon  the  border  land  ? — Yes. 

2124.  What  is  in  your  mind  with  regard  to 
the  regulations  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  ought  to  lay  down  ? — I  thought  I  had 
read  them.  I  think  it  so  important,  you  know, 
that  there  should  be  an  uniform  system  of  out- 
door relief  all  over  London.  That,  I  think,  is 
really  what  we  want ;  and  the  only  way  that  we 
can  get  an  uniform  system  in  London  is  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  laying  down  the  rules. 
It  is  no  use,  in  my  opinion,  guardians  themselves 
making  rules,  because  they  are  not  stuck  to. 
But  if  the  Local  Government  Board  were  to  lay 
down  rules  they  would  be  observed  all  over 
London. 

2125.  Can  you  conceive  any  rules  that  might 
be  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
which  might  not  be  inapplicable  to  Individuals. 
Is  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  necessary  that  any 
rules  in  connection  with  such  a  matter  as  that 
should  be  of  an  elastic  character,  to  allow  for 
differences  ? — Yes.  But  they  can  lay  down 
general  rules.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
no  rules  laid  down  for  out-door  relief  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

2126.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  tlie 
guardians  ? — It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians  entirely.  But  what  I  should  like  to 
see  is  some  principles  laid  down  in  the  same  way 
as  we  apply  them  at  St.  Pancras  ;  that  is,  that 
the  applicants  must  be  of  good  character ;  must 
have  some  other  means  besides  their  allowance 
from  the  board,  either  from  their  own  industry, 
or  from  relatives  ;  must  live  in  a  decent  room,  ana 
if  too  old  to  look  after  themselves,  must  be  well 
attended  to  by  friends.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
be  done  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

2127.  Then  you  would  not  give  any  out-door 
relief  to  any  aged  poor  who  were  not  able  to 
produce  evidence  that  they  received  adequate 
assistance  from  a  relative  or  some  other  source  ? — 
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Mr.  Stuart — continued. 
I  do  not  know.    We  have  one  at  Streatham,  but 
that  is  only  a  temporary  one. 

2129.  I  mean  the  one  in  the  town.  What 
class  of  inmates  are  you  going  to  put  in  the  new 
workhouse  ? — They  will  all  be  in  it  when  the  new 
workhouse  is  built. 

2130.  Then  you  have  got  "  Homes"  for  your 
children  outside  of  London  ? — Schools. 

2131.  And  they  live  in  "Homes"  there? — 
Well,  there  is  one  large  school  at  Leavesden. 

2132.  Well,  have  you  ever  contemplated 
puttino-  your  aged  paupers  in  the  same  place  ? — 
No. 

2133.  Then  are  your  aged  paupers  in  your 
proposed  new  workhouse  to  be  taken  a  distance 
from  St.  Pancras  ?  You  are  going  to  remove 
your  workhouse  some  distance  from  St.  Pancras? 
— No ;  the  workhouse  is  being  reconstructed  on 
the  present  site,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  St. 
Pancras  ;  being  rebuilt. 

2134.  Have  you  raised  the  question  at  all  in 
St.  Pancras  whether  your  aged  poor  might  not 
be  removed  to  some  sepai'ate  place  altogether  in 
the  country  — We  have  often  thought  of  that. 
But  the  difficulty  comes,  you  see  :  how  are  you 
to  classify  the  aged  poor  ;  how  are  you  to  define 
what  is  a  deserving  case.  Because  we  should 
only  propose  to  remove  the  deserving  cases,  not 
the  undeserving. 

2135.  Then  it  is  the  difficulty  of  classification 
that  stands  in  the  way  ? — The  difficulty  of  classi- 
cation,  yes. 

2136.  Have  you  heard  any  statement  made 
that  the  poor  themselves  would  very  much  object 
to  it  ? — When  we  started  this  temporary  work- 
house down  at  Streatham  they  objected  to  it 
most  strongly  ;  they  complained  bitterly  about 
having  been  sent  all  the  way  to  Streatham.  They 
wanted  to  be  kept  in  the  old  workhouse. 

2137.  Because,  I  presume,  they  did  not  see 
their  friends  ? —  They  did  not  see  their  friends  ; 
exactly. 

213H,  How  often  do  you  let  the  aged  poor 
out  ? — They  go  out  once  a  fortnight. 

2139.  For  the  whole  day?— For  the  whole 
day. 

2140.  Then,  generally,  do  they  see  their  friends 
when  they  cannot  get  out  ? — Yes  ;  generally  . 

2141.  How  often  do  they  see  their  friends  ? — 
Once  a  week;  on  the  Sunday. 

2142.  Do  the  old  married  people  have  rooms  ? 
-Yes. 

2143.  Do  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  avail  them- 
selves of  them? — We  have  accommodation  for  16 
old  couples,  and  we  have  never  had  more  than 
ten  of  the  rooms  filled. 

2144.  Is  that  because  there  are  no  aged 
couples  in  the  workhouse  ? — Oh,  no. 

2145.  They  prefer  to  live  apart  ? — They  prefer 
to  live  apart. 

214G.  What  proportion  of  them  prefer  to  live 
apart,  half? — I  am  afraid  1  cannot  answer  that 
question;  I  do  not  know. 

2147.  Then  as  to  the  persons  who  people  your 
workhouse,  the  aged  poor  men,  I  mean;  have 
you  followed  to  any  extent  where  they  come 
from,  and  who  they  have  originally  been.  I  will 
put  my  question  perhaps  in  a  more  definite  form. 
Is  any  cousiden^ble  nunib^r  of  theoa  persons  who 
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have  been  householders,  and  respectable  house- 
holders in  your  own  parish,  well  known  to  be 
such  f — I  was  going  to  read  just  these  simple 
cases.  They  have  been  people  in  the  parish,  and 
the^  are  in  the  workhouse  now.  I  can  give  you 
an  instance  of  one  whose  premises  were  taken  by 
the  Midland  Railway  Company,  and  they  paid 
him  about  250/.  He  began  to  drink,  neglected 
his  business,  and  came  into  the  workhouse.  Then 
another  man  was  a  tailor ;  he  was  brought  up  and 
apprenticed  by  the  St.  Pancras  directors  of  poor. 
He  made  a  good  business  in  Somers  Town,  and 
had  a  country  house  at  Wood  Green;  was  a  vestry- 
man; he  brought  himself  to  the  workhouse 
through  drink.  These  are  instances  in  our  own 
parish. 

2148.  Those  are  both  instances  of  persons 
whose  own  apparent  misconduct  has  brought  them 
to  grief  ? — Yes. 

2149.  But  have  you  cases  of  persons  whom 
what  you  would  call  more  justly  the  act  of  God 
has  brought  there  :  the  simple  continuance  of 
circumstances  that  they  could  not  have  avoided  ? 
— I  have  no  particulars  of  those  cases ;  I  have 
not  followed  them  up. 

2150.  You  have  no  knowledge  therefore  of 
the  existence  to  any  extent  of  such  cases  ? — I 
know  that  they  must  be  very  very  few  indeed. 

2151.  How  long  is  your  experience? — Twelve 
years. 

2152.  During  the  12  years  of  your  experi- 
ence in  the  St.  Pancras  Workhouse  you  have  ( 
not  any  appreciable  experience  of  persons  of  j 
respectability  who  have  been  brought  there  by  j 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  apart  from  their  , 
own  misconduct  ? — Just  so.  e 

2153.  Then  suppose  we  turn  for  a  moment  to 
another  point;  you  spoke  of  an  allowance  to 
out-door  paupers,  and  of  basing  that  allowance 
upon  respectability  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
possession  of  a  reasonable  house  to  live  in  on 
the  other,  and  of  friends  if  they  were  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  them  there  ;  but  you  also  said, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  that  one  of  the  con- 
ditions that  you  imposed  there,  and  desired  to 
impose  elsewhere,  was  that  they  should  have  a 
certain  amount  of  means  otherwise  ? — Yes. 

2154.  Now,  one  of  the  things  that  you  call 
means  in  that  respect  would  be  wages  ? — Just  so, 
yes. 

2155.  We  are  referring  still  to  aged  poor,  I 
presume  ? — Yes. 

2156.  Now  all  these  aged  persons  who  are 
dealt  with  outside,  how  many  of  those  who 
satisfy  your  conditions  are  satisfying  them 
by  earning  wages,  what  proportion  ?  —  We 
are  speaking  of  the  out-door  poor  now,  are 
we  not  ? 

2157.  That  is  the  out-door  entirely? — I 
should  think  all  of  them  are  satisfying  our  con- 
ditions. 

2158.  Yes,  but  by  earning  wages  ?  you  might 
satisfy  the  condition  by  having  a  pension  or 
having  charitable  relief  from  other  bodies  ;  but 
I  mean  earning  wages? — I  am  afraid  that  I 
could  not  give  you  the  number  that  are  earning 
wages  out  of  these. 

2159.  But  it  is  considerable,  I  suppose? — 
Considerable, 
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2160.  Could  you  give  me  any  one  case  that 
you  recollect  of  an  old  persoii  who  has  satisfied 
your  conditions  by  earning  wages,  and  could  you 
tell  me  the  character  of  the  wages  he  was 
earning,  and  for  what  job  ?  —  The  principal 
persons  who  would  be  earning  wages  would  be 
women.  The  wages  of  the  old  men  after  65 
years  of  age  would  be  very  very  trifling ;  they 
would  only  do  odd  jobs,  but  the  women  would 
earn  regular  wages,  by  sewing,  or  occasionally 
going  out  charing. 

2161.  Well,  have  you  ever  had  complaint 
made  by  other  persons  who  were  sewing  and 
going  out  charing,  that  their  receipts  and  their 
employments  were  interfered  with  by  the 
assistance  that  their  competitors  got  from  the 
workhouse? — I  have  never  heard  it  publicly 
stated,  but  privately  I  have. 

2162.  And  do  you  think  that  that  difficulty, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  exist? — I  think  it  does, 
yes. 

2163.  Have  you  taken  thu,t  matter  into  con- 
sideration in  the  recommendations  that  you 
would  urge  over  all  London  for  out-door  relief? 
— I  think  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  calculation 
certainly ;  but  I  have  not  thought  over  that 
particular  point. 

2164.  But  you  would  admit  that  it  is  a 
serious  point? — Yes,  I  admit  that  it  is. 

2165.  We  have  dealt  very  shortly  with  in- 
door relief  and  out-door  relief.  Now  I  should 
like  to  take  the  comparison  of  the  two  for  a 
moment.  What  does  your  in-door  old  person 
cost  you  ? — The  in-door  costs  us  4s.  a  week 
maintenance.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  am  quite 
accurate,  but  it  is  about  45.  a  week  maintenance 
charges,  and  3s.  a  week  establishment  charges. 

2166.  In  the  establishment  charges,  the  pay- 
ment off  of  debt  is  included  ? — Oh  yes,  in  the 
establishment  charges. 

2167.  So  that  the  total  charge  is  7s.  a  week? 
— The  total  charge  is  7s.  a  week. 

2168.  What  is  the  average  allowance  that  you 
make  to  your  out-door  poor? — I  should  say  that 
the  average  would  be  3.?.  a  week  certainly. 

2169.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the 
remainder  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  made  up  by 
wages  otherwise? — Tha<-  would  be  so. 

2170.  Of  course,  of  that  7s.  a  week  which 
your  in-door  poor  costs,  a  very  large  amount  is 
repaid  by  the  general  rate  of  London  ?— Just 

80. 

2171.  Would  I  be  right  in  saying  four-fifths? 
— Quite  so;  yes,  quite, 

2172.  While  the  whole  cost  of  the  out- door 
comes  from  the  parish  ?  — Out-door  relief  is  paid 
for  direct  by  the  parish,  and  in-door  relief  of 
course  comes  out  of  the  common  poor  fund. 

2173.  Excepting  a  small  residuum  possibly  ? — 
Yes. 

2174.  We  need  not,  I  think,  elaborate  that  ; 
but  I  want  to  ask  you  what  your  view  would  be 
and  whether  you  have  made  any  inquiry  into 
this  question :  suppose  you  were  to  go  to  one  of 
your  aged  poor  and  ask  them  this  question, 
"  Would  you  prefer  to  remain  In  the  house,  or 
would  you  prefer  to  have  5s,  a  week  and  go  out 
of  it  with  no  more  consideration  on  our  part, 
simply  there  is  5s,  to  you,  go."    Which  would 
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they  choose  ?— I  should  say  the  great  majority 
would  take  the  5s.,  would  go  out,  and  probably 
return  to  the  workhouse  the  next  day  or  the  day 
after. 

2175.  Why? — They  would  have  spent  it  in 
drink,  and  return  to  the  workhouse  destitute. 

2176.  So  that  the  provision  of  5s.  a  week 
for  those  persons  would  not  keep  out  of  the 
workhouse  persons  who  now  come  into  it? — 
Just  so. 

Mr.  Loch. 

2177.  You  have  referred  to  what  charitable 
organisations  pay  in  dealing  with  cases  which 
you  have  described  as  naturally  lying  out- 
side the  work  of  the  Poor  Law.  Do  you 
think  that  the  present  system  by  which  a  volun- 
tary agency  deals  with  those  cases  of  charity 
is  a  good  one,  or  would  you  prefer  some  kind 
of  hybrid  body,  recognised  by  the  municipality, 
and  possibly  receiving  some  assistance  from  the 
rates  to  deal  with  these  charity  cases? — Of 
course  it  would  be  much  more  certain  ;  a  volun- 
tary charitable  body  is  never  certain  of  their 
money,  but  if  this  hybrid  body  were  established 
no  doubt  there  would  be  more  certainty  in 
getting  the  funds. 

2178.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  cases  fallen 
through  in  which  you  have  required  charitable 
assistance  ? — Yes  ;  I  can  call  to  mind  some  cases 
which  have  fallen  thi'ough, 

2179.  What  kind  of  cases  would  these  be  ? — 
Well,  pension  cases, 

2180.  Would  these  be  pension  cases  which 
were  dealt  with  by  the  clergy? — Pension  cases, 
which  were  dealt  with  by  the  clergy,  yes. 

2 1 81.  And  in  these  pension  cases  were  you  led, 
in  consequence,  to  make  a  supplementation  of 
out-door  relief  when  the  pension,  as  you  say 
from  charitable  sources,  failed,  bringing  them 
under  your  class  of  borderland  cases? — Well, 
you  see  we  should  not  give  them  out-door  relief 
at  all,  probably  because  then  they  had  no  other 
means  except  what  the  parish  gave  them. 

2182.  And  so  those  cases  fell  through  ? — Fell 
through,  yes. 

2183.  And  to  refer  then  again  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ;  have  you  found  that  they 
have  raised  the  money  in  those  cases,  going  to 
various  sources  for  it?  —Yes. 

2184.  But  in  the  case  of  the  pensions  which 
the  clergy  had  to  do  with,  there  was  no  attempt 
aiade  to  raise  the  money  from  various  source's? 
—No. 

2185.  And  therefore  the  case  fell  through? — 
Fell  through. 

2186.  But  if  we  had  a  charity  committee  which 
received  grants  from  a  municipal  authority,  I 
presume  that  tliere  would  be  created  a  new  kind 
of  claim  for  relief  which  does  not  affect  a  volun- 
tary body? — I  should  think  there  would. 

2187.  And  one  great  advantage  of  the  volun- 
tary system  is  that  it  deals  with  these  cases  as 
they  arise,  without  any  temptation  being  created 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  consider  that  they  have 
a  claim  ? — Yes. 

2188.  And  that  is  a  great  advantage? — A  great 
advantage,  yes. 
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Mr.  Arch. 

2189.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  whether  the 
friends  of  those  whom  the  guardians  relieve  out- 
side willingly  pay  towards  the  support  of  those 
friends  who  receive  a  portion  of  parish  relief? — 
Willingly  ;  in  some  cases  they  do  assist  willingly, 
and  in  others  they  will  not  pay  unless  we 
threaten  them. 

2190.  Well,  then,  v;hen  the  law  is  put  in  force 
to  compel  them  to  pay,  do  they  pay  their  contri- 
bution into  the  union  funds,  or  direct  to  their 
friends? — No,  they  would  pay  it  direct  to  the 
union  funds.  There  is  a  collector  of  these  out- 
side sums,  and  they  would  pay  them  to  him  ;  it 
would  be  paid  to  the  office  of  the  board  of 
guardians. 

2191.  And  where  those  j)eople  are  willing  to 
pay,  where  there  is  no  magistrate's  order  required, 
do  they  pay  theirs  into  the  union  funds  ? — No, 
they  would  pay  direct  as  a  rule, 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

2192.  T  think  you  said  that  the  maximum  out- 
door relief  that  you  gave  to  old  people  was  4s.  ? 
—Yes. 

2193.  You  expect  that  to  be  supplemented  by 
external  subscriptions? — Yes. 

2194.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  minimum 
upon  which  these  people  can  live  ? — I  should 
eay  7.«, ;  I  put  it  at  7s. 

2195.  Then  if  a  man  came  to  you  who  had  an 
allowance  from  his  club  of  2s.  a  week,  what 
would  you  give  him  ? — 2s.  a  week ;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  such  allowance  as  that  of  2s.  a  week 
from  a  club,  is  there  ? 

2196.  You  have  just  said  that  there  was  a  case 
came  before  you  in  which  a  man  had  an  allow- 
ance of  4.s\  a  week  ? — Yes. 

2197.  Well,  if  the  allowance  were  less  than 
4s.,  if  it  were  2s.  Qd.,  or  2s.,  what  would  you 
give  him  in  the  way  of  out-door  relief? — We 
should  probably  make  it  certainly  not  more  than 
4s.  a  week  ;  the  outside  we  have  given  is  4s.  a 
week. 

2198.  But  supposing  a  man  Avas  getting  from 
some  external  source  2s.  a  week,  you  have  told 
us  that  7s.  a  week  is  the  lowest  on  Avhich  you 
think  he  can  live  ;  would  you  force  that  man  into 
the  workhouse? — If  he  could  not  H\e  on  the 
parish  allowance  and  the  assistance  of  his  frienda. 

2199.  Well,  you  have  said  7s.  is  the  lowest 
uj)on  which  he  can  live? — We  think  so. 

2200.  You  only  give  4s.? — Yes. 

2201.  If  then  he  only  had  2.v.,you  Avould  force 
iiini  into  the  workhouse? — -We  should  not  force 
him  into  the  Avorkhouse  ;  we  should  say  we  could 

ouT-ridief*^  ""^^^  ''^"^  more  than  4s.  a  week. 

2202.  But  would  you  give  him  4s.  in  that 
case  ? — Yes. 

2203.  That  is  to  say  you  Avould  in  that  case 
give  the  man  out-door  relief,  although  you  knew 
it  was  insufficient  for  his  maintenance  ?  —  [  am 
afraid  we  should. 

2204.  Would  it  be  the  same  if  he  were 
receiving  Is.  a  Aveek?— No,  we  should  not  con- 
sider that  was  sufficient. 

2205.  In  that  case  you  Avould  offer  him  the 
workhouse  ? — We  should  offer  him  the  work- 
house. Yes. 

2206.  Well,  then,  supposing  he  Avere  getting  3s. 
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a  week  from  external  sources,  you  would  offer 
him  the  4s.,  which  would  make  up  the  7s.  ? — 
Yes,  ahvays  supposing  it  Avere  really  a  good 
case  ;  good  character,  and  so  on. 

2207.  But  now  supposing  he  were  getting  5s. 
a  week  from  out-door  sources,  Avhat  Avould  you 
offer  him  then  ? — We  should  probably  say  2s.  6rf. 
a  Aveek  Avould  be  sufl&cient ;  at  least  I  know  we 
should. 

2208.  Therefore  the  man  Avho,  by  his  own 
thi'ift,  or  by  the  assistance  of  his  relatives  is  snln 
receiving  already  5s.  a  Aveek,  aa'ouW  be  no  better 
off  than  the  man  Avho  yv&s  receiving  3s.  a  week? 
Exactly. 

2209.  Well,  is  not  that  penalising  thrift  ?— I 
cannot  answer. 


Mr.  Stockull. 

2210-1.  You  stated  that  out  of  the  number  of 
those  in  receipt  of  relief  there  were  200  victims 
of  misfortune  ? — -About  that  number. 

2212.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  treatment 
you  would  give  those  who  were  victims  of  mis- 
fortune as  distinguished  from  those  Avho  are  suf- 
fering in  consequence  of  their  drunkenness,  &c.  ? — 
I  think,  myself,  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  Avorkhouse  at  all  to  begin 
with,  and  if  there  Avas  a  better  system  of  classi- 
fication, no  doubt  they  would  be  put  on  the 
favoured  list  and  classified  accordingly. 

2213.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  favoured  list? 
— I  mean  the  list  of  the  deserving  poor  in  the 
AVorkhouse. 

2214.  Then  you  would  give  those  who  be- 
longed to  this  deserving  list  a  different  treat- 
ment in  the  Avorkhouse  to  those  who  are  un- 
deserving?— I  Avould. 

2215.  In  what  Avay?—  Well,  you  see  that  is  a 
question  that  has  to  be  thought  out  and  con- 
sidered ;  it  is  not  done  at  the  present  time. 

2216.  But  you  have  a  strong  opinion  that 
these  should  be  treated  differently? — I  have; 
yes. 

2217.  I  should  like  you  to  give  us  your 
idea,  or  some  idea,  as  to  how  they  should  be 
treated  differently  ?  —  The  only  idea  I  have 
is  that  really  they  should  have  a  separate 
AVorkhouse  of  their  own ;  a  separate  institu- 
tion, you  might  not  call  it  Avorkhouse  ;  a 
separate  institution.  These  questions  have  neA'er 
been  discussed ;  I  am  only  giving  my  own 
opinion  ;  they  have  never  been  discussed  by  the 
guardians. 

2218.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  numl)er  of 
those  AA'ho  are  now  in  the  infirmaries  are  sent 
there  because  they  are  considered  to  be  deserving 
cases? — Oh,  no. 

2219.  No  cases  are  sent  there  because  they 
are  deserving  and  are  better  treated  there  ? — 
Oil,  no  ;  the  only  reaso  i  for  sending  a  person  to 
an  infirmary  is  that  it  is  not  a  chronic  case,  and 
can  be  dealt  with  by  medical  skill. 

2220.  You  said  that  there  Avere  in  receipt  of 
out-door  relief  17  males  Avho  were  thrifty,  and 
that  there  Avere  58  females  who  had  shown 
thrift  in  some  form  by  having  made  some  pro- 
vision for  old  age.  What  character  of  provision 
do  you  include  in  each  of  those  cases  ? — In  some 
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shape  or  another  they  have  put  by  for  their  old 
age ;  that  is  the  only  answer  1  can  give. 

2221.  In  what  way? — Saving.  For  instance, 
a  woman  may  have  saved.  I  have  come  across 
cases  of  a  woman  saving  30/.,  40/.,  or  50/.,  and 
that  1  should  call  signs  of  thrift. 

2222.  Then  would  you  relieve  a  person  that 
had  saved  that  amount?— If  she  were  living  on 
it,  yes. 

2223.  How  many  cases  out  of  the  58  would  be 
of  that  category,  having  saved  from  say  20/.  to 
50/.  ? — Out  of  the  58,  well,  I  should  say  in-obably 
there  would  be  about  20. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

2224.  With  regard  to  the  case  put  to  you 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  about  an  applicant  having 
35.  or  5s.  a  week,  are  you  not  guided  in  ad- 
ministering the  poor-rate  by  considerations 
mainly  of  destitution,  and  not  of  degrees  of 
merit  ?■ — I  think  we  certainly  consider  the  merits 
of  the  case.  I  think  we  should  probably  be 
guided  by  the  merit  as  by  destitution. 

2225.  Of  the  person  ? — Of  the  person. 

2226.  Can  you  state  upon  what  general  prin- 
ciples you  have  proceeded  in  bringing  about  the 
great  diminution  of  relief  in  St.  Pancras  in  the 
last  20  years,  that  is  to  say,  whether  by  sud- 
den reforms  or  by  gradual  reforms  ?  — Gradual 
reforms. 

2227.  Would'  you  just  ejiplain  that? — The 
gradual  reforms  have  been  simply  l)y  putting  on 
only  those  who  are  really  of  good  character,  who 
are  assisted  by  their  relatives,  and  living  in  a 
decent  room. 

2228.  Then  have  you  on  the  whole  carried 
public  opinion  with  you  that  these  reforms  have 
been  brought  about  without  hardship  to  the 
poor? — -Yes,  certainly. 

Chairman. 

2229.  I  have  not  yet  asked  you,  nor  do  I 
think  you  have  yet  been  asked ;  when  you  say 
that  you  consider  the  character  do  you  mean 
that  you  would  not  give  out-door  relief  to  a 
person  who  had  not  a  good  character ;  you 
would  compel  him  to  go  into  the  w<>rkhouse  ? — 
We  would  compel  him  to  go  into  the  workhouse, 
certainly. 

Mr.  Pell. 

did  not  catch,  Mr.   Allen,  whether 
chairman  of  this  board  ? — No,  I  am 
chairman  of  the  out-door  relief  committee. 

2231.  Does  the  chairman  of  the  board  receive 
your  report  upon  these  cases  ? — The  books  of  the 
out-door  relief  committee  are  presented  to  the 
board  at  every  board  meeting. 

2232.  He  does  not  initial  them  before  the 
relief  is  given  ?— Oh,  no.  I  might  explain  that 
the  out-relief  committee  in  St.  Pancras  is  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  board. 

2233.  So  that  the  chairman  might  be  present  ? 
— He  might  be  present. 

2234.  Is  he  generally  present? — Sometimes. 

2235.  Not  generally? — Not  generally. 

223f>.  Then  you,  being  chairman  of  the  out- 
relief  committee,  are  responsible  for  the  relieving 
fficers'  duties? — Yes. 


2230.  I 
you  were 


Mr.  Pr//— continued. 

2237.  As  far  as  regards  the  out-door  poor ;  are  Require- 
you  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  application  ments  of 
and  report  book  as  laid  down  by  the  Local  Govern-  or,^er^a^'t„ 
ment  Board,  the  Poor  Law  Commission  originally,  pntri.sin 
that  have  to  be  filled  up  by  the  relieving  officer  applica- 
before  you  can   deal  with    the   case? -I   am  'epor"t"f,ook 
acquainted  with  it  as  far  as  I  see  it  there  ;  it  is  notstrietly 

put  before  us.  cai-ried 

2238.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  what  the 
principal  headings  of  the  application  and  report 
book  are  ? — Well,  I  cannot  off-hand  ;  I  cannot 
without  looking  at  it. 

2239.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
relieving  officer  to  receive  all  applications  for 
relief,  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  of 
every  case,  and  make  all  necessary  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  the  health,  :lie  ability  to  work,  the 
condition,  and  the  family,  and  the  means  of  the 
applicant,  and  to  rej)ort  the  result  of  such  in- 
quiries in  a  prescribed  form  to  the  guardians  at 
ihpir  next  meeting.  That  is  the  consolidated 
order  ;  you  are  acquainted  with  it?— Yes,  I  have 
read  that. 

2240.  Have  you,  as  chairman  of  the  out- relief 
connnittee,  seen  that  the  relieving  officer  in  your 
opinion  has  complied  with  that  order  ? — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have. 

2241.  Therefore,  persc  ns  have  been  admitted 
to  the  roll  of  j^aupers  in  St.  Pancras  without 
your  being  aware  whether  or  no  the  relieving 
otlicer  had  made  the  inquiries  which  the  law  says 
he  ought  to  make  ? — Ye^,  I  suppose  that  is  so. 

2242.  Now,  I  have  the  book  before  me.  One  EspeciMly 
of  the  columns,  and  possibly  the  most  important  as  to 
column,  which  you  have  to  see  that  the  relieving 
officer  has  filled  up,  is  for  the  names  of  the  rela- 
tions liable  by  law  to  relieve  the  applicant,  distin- 
guishing those  capable  of  assisting  the  applicant. 
Well,  now  I  have  looked  through  the  book  ;  I 
will  not  say  that  in  no  cases  has  there  not  been  a 
compliance  to  a  certain  extent  with  that  order; 
but  how  does  this  come  to  be  inserted  in  the 
column.  There  are  two  cases  on  this  sheet,  and 
when  I  come  to  look  at  the  relief-order  by  the 
guardians ;  that  is  the  relief-order  by  your 
committee ;  I  find  this  stated :  "  Guardians 
present,  "J.  H.  Allen,  Esq.,  Major  General 
So-and-So,  and  So-and-So,    and   the  others." 


relatives 
liable  to 
assist. 


Was  that  the  relief  that  was 


to  these 


paupers?  Should  you  say,  Mr.  Allen,  that  this 
book  thai  I  have  got  before  me,  the  application 
and  report  book,  is  kept  by  the  relieving  officer, 
as  the  law  requires  it  to  be  kei)t  ? — I  should  say  it 
was  ;  to  the  best  of  my  belief  I  believe  it  is,  but 
the  auditor  who  has  to  1:0  through  these  books 
every  time,  would  he  not  find  fault  if  it  were  not 
kept  properly  ? 

2243.  Well,  passing  from  that,  T  understood 
you  to  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  I 
think  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  that  it  is  your  practice  to  supple- 
give  out-door  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  and  other  J^!"';."'^,®'' 
sources  of  income  which  the  applicant  may  have? 
— That  is  so. 

2244.  Therefore,  the  less  the  man  has  done  for 
himself,  and  the  less  assistance  he  is  getting  from 
charitable  persons,  the  more  you  give  him  ? — Yes, 
up  to  that  certain  amount. 

2245.  Up  to  that  standard  :  what  do  you  con- 


Guardians 


resources 
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Mr.  Pt-//— continued. 

sider  the  standard  of  mere  subsistence  in  St. 
Pancras  ?— Seven  shillings  I  put  it  down  at. 

2246.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  certain 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  have  been  passed  with 


nients  are 
Mmetimes 
prosecuted 


Great  cost 
of  in- 
firmary 
cases. 


false  state-   the  view  of  Stopping  persons  getting  relief  upon 
false  statements  ;  are  you  aware  of  that  ? — I  do 
,  not  know. 

2247.  I  see  that  the  relieving  officer  from  his 
lemai-ks  evidently  is  pointing  out  that  false 
statements  are  being  made.  Have  you  ever 
prosecuted  a  person  for  false  statements  ? — Oh 
yes,  for  faU>e  statements  we  have. 

Mr.  Henley. 

2248.  Have  you  anything  to  do  at  the  St. 
Pancras  Board  of  Guardians  with  the  infirmary, 
or  is  that  under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board? — No;  we  have  an  infirmary  of  our  own 
at  Higligate. 

2249.  That  is  the  infirmary  that  is  at  the  head 
of  this  return  ? — -We  call  it  the  infirmary  at 
Highgate. 

2250.  I  see  that  your  cost  in  the  infirmary  is 
in  excess  of  any  other  infirmary  in  London  ;  it  is 
50/.  8s.  Ad.  per  head  ? — We  are  very  generous 
to  the  sick  poor  in  St.  Pancras. 

2251.  Are  there  many  old  persons  in  the  infir- 
mary who  ai'e  upon  the  border  line? — Do  you 
mean  between  chronic  cases? 

2252.  Who  would  not  be  wholly  destitute  ?  — 
I  think  there  would  be  a  few  ;  yes. 

2253.  A  few  who  would  not  be  considered 
wholly  destitute  ? — A  few  who  would  not  be 
considered  wholly  destitute  ;  yes. 

2254.  And  in  a  very  strictly  admini«tered 
union  they  would  not  be  admitted  ? — Yes,  I  dare 
say  that  is  so. 

2255.  Then  what  do  you  do  with  regard  to 
those  persons  with  respect  to  repayment? — We 
call  upon  them  to  re-pay  ;  that  is,  their  friends. 
Supposing  a  woman  comes  in  we  have  the 
husband  up  and  make  him  contribute  towards 
the  cost. 

2256.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was :  do  they 
contribute  to  the  average  cost  of  the  infirmary  or 
do  they  contribute  upon  the  particular  patient? — 
We  make  them  contribute  according  to  their 
means. 

2257.  Now,  Mr.  Ritchie  asked  you  with  regard 
to  the  visits  of  the  relieving  officer  from  time  to 
time  ? — Yes. 

2258.  And  what  record  there  was  of  them. 
The  application  and  report  book  I  think  has  only 
the  last  visit  entered  in  it,  not  the  intermediate 
visits  ? — Yes ;  exactly. 

2259.  It  has  been  recommended  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  it  has  died  out,  I  think 
that  diaries  should  be  kept  by  the  relieving 
officers  to  show  what  visits  they  have  made  to 
the  homes  of  the  paupers,  do  your  relieving 
officers  keep  diaries  ? — I  think  not. 


Not  all 
strictly 
destitute. 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

2260.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  check  Woni 
upon  relieving  officers  and  a  great  assistance  to 
guardians  if  diaries  were  prescribed  by  order 

of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes,  I  think  diaric 
it  would  be. 

2261.  You  think  that  would  be  a  great  advan-  "^'^ 
tage  ? — I    think  that  would  be  a   good  plan, 
yes. 

2262.  I   see   you  say   this  :  that   with   re-  Opini 
gard  to  the  out-door  relief  all  that  is  required  is,  ""t' 
that  there  should  be  one  uniform  system  of  out- 
door  relief,  and  that  system  should  be  distinctly  for 
laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
the   lines  adopted  in  St.    Pancras.     Do  you 

go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  they  should  prescribe  the 
amount  of  the  relief  to  be  given  to  aged  persons? 
— No. 

2263.  Then  what  regulations  do  you  think  the 
Local  Government  Board  ought  to  lay  down  with 
regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — The  general 
principles  I  would  lay  down  that  I  have  stated  in 
my  paper.  That  is  what  I  want  them  to  lay 
down.  My  object  is  this,  that  you  can  get  no 
uniform  system  in  London  without  rules  dirsct 
from  the  Local  Government  Board. 

2264.  You  have  already  the  out-door  regula- 
tion applied  to  St.  Pancras  ? — Oh  yes. 

2265.  That  applies  princijjally  to  able-bodied  ? 
— To  able-bodied  exactly. 

2266.  But  there  are  several  provisions  of  it 
that  apply  to  all  persons,  all  destitute  persons  / — 
Yes,  but  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  I  should  like  it 
to  go. 

2267.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  your  board,  JNIr. 
Allen,  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
lay  down  rules  for  the  administration  of  out-door 
relief? — Wellj  not  of  all  certainly. 


Lord  Brassey. 

2268.  Did  I  rightly  gather  from  you  that  you 
ohjected  to  any  scheme,  or  any  plan  of  pensions 
resting  on  voluntary  contributions  ;  did  you 
make  an  observation  to  that  effect? — Pensions 
coming  from  voluntary  contributions  I  should  Wo 
not  object  to  at  all ;  oh,  no,  I  think  it  is  most  "''j' 
important  that  these  pensions  should  be  raised  gy, 
by  voluntary  contributions  for  deserving  cases,  pen 

2269.  You  have  no  objection  to  any  general 
scheme  by  which  persons  should  be  enabled  to 

secure  ? — I  should  object  most  strongly  to 

State-aided  pensions  ;  do  you  mean  that  ? 

2270.  Yes? — Most  strongly  I  should  object  to 
State-aided  pensions. 

Mr.  Pell 

2271.  Does  that  include  rate-aided? — Well, 
rate-aided  we  are  obliged  to  give,  because  out- 
door relief  is  the  law  of  the  country ;  we  are 
obliged  to  ijive  it. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  S.  D.  Fuller,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2272.  You  are  chairman  of  the  Paddington 
Board  of  Guardians? — Yes,  my  lord. 

2273.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  post  ? 
— Some  seven  or  eight  years. 

2274.  And  had  you  been  a  guardian  before 
you  were  elected  chairman  ? — Yes ;  for  about 
five  or  six  years. 

2275.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  describe 
the  measures  that  your  board  has  taken  with 
resjject  to  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor  ? — The 
guardians  have  had  two  dangers  which  they  were 
careful  to  guard  against,  derived  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Local  Government  Board's  orders  and 
reports  :  first,  the  danger  of  discouraging  habits 
of  providence,  and,  secondly,  that  of  destroying 
the  sympathy  that  should  be  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  They  acted  upon  those  principles 
for  some  six  or  seven  years,  and  then  in  1889 
they  drew  up,  based  upon  their  action,  certain 
rules  for  their  guidance  in  dealing  with  applica- 
tions for  I'elief. 

2276.  Can  those  rules  be  shortly  stated  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  suppose  it  is  your  pleasure  that  I  should 
refer  to  the  aged  and  infirm  only. 

2277.  Yes  ? — It  was  laid  down  that  out-door 
relief  might  be  granted  to  them  if  they  were 
deserving  at  the  time  of  application,  had  shown 
signs  of  thrift,  had  no  relations  legally  or  morally 
bound,  and  able  to  support  them,  and  were  unable 
to  obtain  sufficient  assistance  from  charitable 
sources. 

2278.  And  are  you  now  acting  upon  ihose 
rules? — We  have  since  1889. 

2279.  The  first  rule  is  that  they  should  be  de- 
serving at  the  time  of  application  ;  what  do  you 
do  with  the  undeserving  ?— Offer  the  workhouse. 

2280.  And  where  do  you  draw  the  limits 
between  the  well-deserving  and  the  ill-deserving 
man  or  woman  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could  give  a 
general  answer  to  that,  it  would  so  entirely 
depend  upon  circumstances.  We  recognise  not 
only  the  necessity,  but  the  duty  of  discriminating 
between  applicants. 

2281.  Upon  whose  reports  and  information  do 
you  act? — Primarily  upon  the  relieving  officer's. 

2282.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you 
for  Paddington  ? — We  have  three. 

2283.  Have  they  any  assistance  ? — A  general 
relieving  officer  makes  enquiries  outside  the  areas 
covered  by  the  other  relieving  officers,  but  his 
work  is  largely  in  connection  with  making  en- 
quiries as  to  the  position  of  relatives,  as  to  whether 
they  are  capable  of  assisting  the  applicants  or 
inmates,  who  are  their  relatives,  or  not.  The 
relieving  officer  is  bound  to  make  enquiries  in 
liis  own  district ;  but  an  applicant  for  inmate  may 
have  a  son  living  at  Cambridge  or  in  some  other 
part,  and  the  general  relieving  officer  goes  there 
to  enquire. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

2284.  What  is  the  population  of  your  union  ? — 
At  the  last  census  in  round  numbers  it  was 
180,000. 


Chairman. 

2285.  Then  have  you  three  officers,  each  of 
whom  has  a  district  in  Paddington,  and  one  who 
superintends  those  outside  enquiries? — That  is  so. 

2286.  And  have  you  satisfied  vourself  by  ex- 
perience that  you  can  depend  upon  the  reports 
thus  obtained  ? — To  a  large  extent  ;  one  recog- 
nises that  one  must  be  dependent  for  many  things 
upon  such  reports. 

2287.  The  next  requirement  is  that  they  shall 
have  shown  signs  of  thrift;  what  signs  of  thrift 
do  you  accept  as  being  laudable  ? — We  do  not 
assess  thrift  of  necessity  from  a  money  point 
of  view  only  ;  if  we  find  that  a  parent  has 
properly  brought  up  his  or  her  children,  and  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  or  she  could  not 
have  done  very  much  more  than  has  been  done, 
and  that  the  family  have  gone  out  well  into  the 
world,  we  accept  those  facts  as  an  equivalent  of 
thrift. 

2288.  And  then  comes  the  questions  of  the 
relations  legally  or  morally  bound  and  able  to 
support  them ;  we  can  understand  pretty  well 
who  are  those  who  are  legally  bound  to  support 
them  ;  who  are  those  who  are  morally  bound? — 
We  had  a  case  some  little  time  ago  where  a  man's 
relatives  applied  that  we  should  take  him  into 
the  workhouse.  We  found  that  his  daughters 
were  very  well  married,  but  though  they  were 
not  legally  bound  to  support  their  parent,  we 
told  them  we  considered  that  they  were  morally 
bound  to  support  him,  and  we  left  the  matter  in 
their  hands.  They  tried  it  again  with  regard 
to  the  same  person  about  a  year  afterwards, 
but  we  <jave  the  same  answer,  and  they  have  not 
applied  since. 

2289.  Tliat  was,  I  suppose,  owing  to  their  dis- 
like to  seeing  their  father  taken  into  the  work- 
house ;  they  would  not  have  objected  to  his 
receiving  out-door  relief,  but  that  they  felt 
ashamed  at  the  idea  of  his  being  taken  into  the 
workhouse? — No;  they  asked  that  he  should  be 
taken  into  the  workhouse.  He  was  in  bad 
health,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  give  him  that 
nursing  and  that  proper  attendance  that  he  should 
have  received. 

2290.  You  say  that  they  were  not  legally 
bound  to  assist  him  ;  were  you  legally  justified  in 
refusing  him  assistance  ? — T  consider  that  we 
have  that  power.  We  had  proved  that  he  was 
not  destitute. 

2291.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  about  that;  the 
rule  is  destitution ;  destitution  gives  a  person  a 
riofht  to  assistance  and  relief;  is  not  that  so  ? — 
Yes. 

2292.  Then  we  will  assume  in  your  case  that 
the  man  was  destitute  ? — No  ;  in  that  case  we 
did  not  think  the  man  was  destitute. 

2293.  Why  not  ? — Because  he  was  in  charge, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  of  some  of  his  relatives 
who  were  not  legally  bound  to  support  him. 

2294.  If  they  refused  to  support  him,  would 
not  you  have  been  bound  to  take  him  into  the 
workhouse  ? — Certainly. 

2295.  Then  you  brought  moral  pressure  where 

B  3 
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you  thought  there  was  a  moral  liability  ? — Yes, 
that  moral  pressure  is  exceedingly  useful. 

2296.  !  suppose  you  meet  with  all  sorts 
of  cases  of  applications  for  relief  where  the 
relations  are,  some  of  them,  willing  enough, 
and  some  are  endeavouring  to  escape  the  obliga- 
tions ? — Yes. 

2297.  Do  you  think  you  can  succeed  in  making 
those  who  are  able  to  assist  in  the  support  ot 
their  relations,  do  so?  — That  would  be  only  a 
guess  on  my  part.  We  endeavour  to  do  our 
best,  sometimes  it  happens  that  an  anonymous 
letter  puts  us  on  a  track  which  we  were  ignorant 
of  before,  but  I  could  not  give  a  definite  answer 
to  your  question. 

2298.  The  fourth  condition  is  that  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  assistance  from  charit- 
able sources;  do  you,  before  admitting  a  person 
otherwise  destitute  into  the  workhouse,  ascertain 
that  he  has  done  his  best  to  apply  to  those 
charitable  sources  ? — Yes,  if  he  is  deserving. 

2299.  The  applicant  is  referred  to  those 
sources  before  you  take  him  in  ? — No,  we  do  not 
want  to  put  that  upon  the  applicant ;  but  gener- 
ally speaking,  when  a  person  applies  for  out-door 
relief,  and  after  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that, 
primarily,  he  is  destitute,  we  then  inquire  what 
charitable  or  other  relief  he  has ;  if  we  are  not 
satisfied  we  make  inquii'ies  ourselves  as  to  the 
possibility  of  his  obtaining  charitable  help  out- 
side. We  do  our  best,  if  the  person  is  a  deserving 
person,  that  charity  should  assist  him  outside 
the  workhouse.  If  that  fails,  then  we  proceed 
with  his  case  under  the  Poor  Law. 

2300.  In  that  Avay  you  save  a  great  number  of 
persons  from  becoming  paupers? — We  save  every- 
one almost,  1  may  say,  of  the  deserving  people 
who  apply  to  us,  from  becoming  paupers ;  but 
the  number  of  people  who  apply  tu  us  now  are 
very  small  of  that  class. 

2301.  And  the  others  do  nut  attract  sufficient 
sympathy  to  obtain  assistance  from  charities  ? — 
It  is  not  a  question  of  sympathy. 

2302.  Then,  what  is  it  ? — It  is  a  question  of 
the  duty  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor. 

2303.  You  think  that  the  duty  of  the  rich 
towards  the  poor  is  limited  to  the  deserving  poor? 
— No,  I  am  limiting  my  remarks  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deserving  poor  Avho  apply  to  the 
guardians. 

2304.  They,  you  say,  are  few? — 'Very  few. 

2305.  Because  they  obtain  assistance  from  the 
charities  ? — No,  but  because  the  number  of  deserv- 
ing poor  who  have  finally  to  appeal  to  the  guardians 
for  out-door  relief,  I  think,  are  very  few  ;  for 
this  reason,  that  if  they  are  deserving,  and  have 
been  deserving  through  much  of  their  lives,  their 
relations,  or  their  friends,  or  their  neighbours,  or 
charity,  or  altogether,  are  prepared  to  assist  them 
and  do  assist  them,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  them  to  apply  to  the  guardians. 
That  is  our  experience.  ^ 

2306.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  anything 
like  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  numbers  of 
those  whom  you  call  deserving  poor  as  compared 
with  those  who  are  undeserving? — No.  We 
have  no  power  of  determining  the  number  of 
those  who  are  undeserving  as  regards  the  inmates 
of  the  house. 
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2307.  I  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  the  power! 
what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  have,  for 
your  own  satisfaction,  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  between  those  two  classes  ? — No,  I 
should  not,  unless  I  was  ordered  to  do  so,  like  to 
do  it  for  this  reason  :  A  person  applies  to  come 
into  the  workhouse  as  destitute,  and  once  we 
have  satisfied  ourselves  that  that  person  is 
destitute  I  consider  that  we  have  got  no  right  to 
go  beyond  and  ascertain  whether  his  life  was  one 
of  a  drunken  man  oi  not. 

2308.  Are  the  rules  upon  which  you  grant 
out-door  relief  so  published  as  to  be  brought 
home  to  your  applicants  '. — Yes.  All  new  guar- 
dians are  lurnished  with  a  copy  of  the  rules 
when  they  join  the  board  ;  and,  as  regards  the 
poor,  we  have  large  posters,  which  are  hung 
up  in  the  waiting-rooms  so  that  every  poor 
person  who  comes  in  to  apply  for  relief  is  able 
to  read  for  himself  or  herself  what  response  the 
guardians  are  likelv  to  make  for  his  or  her  relief. 
We  find  it  exceedingly  useful.  We  think  this 
the  best  way  to  encourage  the  deserving  poor 
that  have  no  help  to  make  application.  Without 
such  encouragement  there  would  be  no  certainty 
that  they  would  make  their  wants  known,  and  it 
is  only  by  some  such  means  that  the  difficulty  can 
be  overcome,  or  rather  diminished,  uf  proving 
the  absence  of  distress  and  want  amongst  the 
deserving  poor.  If  the  poor  know  that,  whether 
they  are  deserving  or  not,  they  will  only  receive 
the  offigr  of  the  uorkhouse;  the  deserving  Avill 
not  apply.  If  you  encourage  them  by  saying, 
"  If  you  are  deserving  and  cannot  get  relief 
"  outside  from  others  wc  will  probably  give 
"  you  out-door  relief,  and  not  force  you  to  come 
"  into  the  workhouse,"  you  then  get  nearer  to  the 
point  of  answering  the  question,  "  Do  you  get 
"  all  the  deserving  poor  who  need  help  to  apply 
"to  you." 

2309.  You  do  not  get  many  applications  from 
the  undeserving  after  that? — No,  my  Lord,  for 
the  reason  I  gave  just  now. 

2310.  But  does  the  publication  of  those  rules 
so  alarm  the  undeserving  as  to  prevent  them 
from  applying  ? — We  hope  that  is  the  cause  of 
very  few  applying  of  the  undeserving,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  out  relief,  and  equally  that  the 
deserving  are  able  to  read  what  they  will  receive. 
We  wish  both  classes  to  see  that,  unless  they 
are  able  to  comply  with  those  conditions,  they 
will  not  receive  relief  out  of  the  house.  Our 
wish  has  always  been  to  discriminate  between 
the  deserving  and  the  undeserving ;  that  the 
undeserving  should  only  have  the  off'er  of  the 
house  made  to  them,  but  that  the  deserving 
should  be  assisted  outside  the  house,  if  not  by 
charity  then  by  the  guardians,  and  our  work  is, 
before  we  give  out-door  relief  to  those  deserving- 
people,  to  do  our  best  to  get  charitable  relief 
to  take  them  ofi"  our  hands,  to  relieve  them 
adequately. 

2311.  For  this  purpose  you  are  obliged  to  act 
in  concert  Avith  the  charities  ? — We  could  not 
get  on  without  that  co-operation. 

2312.  What  are  the  methods  you  take  to 
eftect  that  co-operation  ? — Might  I  just  mention 
one  point  before  going  to  that  ? 

2313.  Certainly. — It  was  with  reference  to  the 
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statement  I  made  just  now,  that  some  informa- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  the  pour  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  would  be  treated.  It  is  very  possible 
to  be  misled  by  the  returns  of  })auperism. 
Absence  of  applications  for  relief  does  not  at  all 
mean  absence  of  poverty,  but  the  two  are 
sometimes  confounded,  'i'here  was  a  report  made 
a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  contained  in  one  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  reports  o!  a  strike  in 
the  North  of  England,  where  some  16,000  men 
went  out.  4,000  of  those  were  non-unionists, 
who  greatly  suffered.  But  when  the  returns  for 
the  two  Poor  Law  unions  concerned  were  pub- 
lished, it  was  found  that  there  was  very  little 
increase  of  relief  in  the  one  and  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  other.  If  you  looiied  merely  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  reports  of  those  two  unions, 
you  would  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  distress  going  on  in  those  two  unions. 

2314.  Those  are  exceptional  cases? — Those  are 
exceptional  eases. 

2315.  Where  a  large  number  of  workmen, 
hitherto  independent,  are  suddenly  deprived  of 
the  means  of  earning  wages,  who  show  the 
greatest  antipathy  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board  for  relief.  But  that  is  not  the  class  you 
have  had  to  deal  with  in  London  ? — Still  it  is  to  the 
pawn  brokers  you  often  must  go  to  ascertain  the  real 
distress  among  the  deserving  poor,  among  those 
who  do  not  seek  relief  from  boards  of  guardians. 

2316.  Do  you  believe  you  have  a  considerable 
class  in  Paddington  who  are  really  as  poor  as 
those  who  apply  to  you,  but  who  are  prouder, 
and  who  are  moi'e  independent,  and  who 
prefer  to  suffer  rather  than  to  receive  public 
aid? — Some  five  or  six  years  ago  I  think  it  was, 
there  was  vei'y  great  distress  in  London,  and  we 
formed  a  committee  in  Paddington  to  consider 
how  best  to  relieve  that  distress.  But  it  was 
to  the  pawnbrokers  that  we  went  primarily  for 
the  best  information  on  the  subject,  and  they 
were  able  at  once  to  tell  us  that  persons  above  the 
usual  class  of  poor  upon  whom  poverty  had 
come,  were  pawning  their  things  ;  those  people, 
in  those  days,  Avould  not  have  dreamed  of 
coming  to  the  guardians ;  since  then,  i  liave 
an  idea  that  there  is  a  better  feeling  in  the 
union  ;  that  is,  that  they  feel  that  if  they  do 
come  to  the  guardians  the  only  answer  given 
to  them  will  not  be,  You  shall  have  the  work- 
"  house  test  or  notliini;." 

2317.  You  mentioned  a  case  of  great  public 
destitution  and  suffering;  but  do  you  find  that 
motive  operating  in  your  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  in  getting  people  in  that 
case  to  apply  ?— I  cannot  answer  that,  my 
Lord.  We  have  always  in  view  this  difilculty 
"Are  we  doing  anything  to  prevent  the  de- 
"  serving  and  aged  poor  from  applying  to  us  "  ? 
We  recognise  tliat  difficulty,  and  one  of  the 
means  of  ovei'coming  that  difficulty  is  by  putting 
up  in  our  waiting-room  the  announcement, 
"  When  you  come  to  us  for  relief  we  will 
"  endeavour  to  get  you  charitable  relief,  but 
"  failing  that,  we  will  give  you  out-door  relief." 
And  we  always  tell  them  of  our  action,  and  the 
reason  lor  our  action.  We  do  not  know  how  else 
to  get  at  these  people. 

2318.  What  has  the  effect  been  of  that  more 
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lenient  administration  nyon  tlie  number  of 
paupers  in  your  parish  ? — We  have  only  one  offer 
to  make  to  the  undeserving,  that  is  the  work- 
house. We  do  not  accept  it  as  leniency  towards 
the  deserving  ])oor ;  we  accejjt  it  rather  as  our 
duty. 

2319.  What  effect  has  that  method  had  upon 
the  Poor  Law,  so  far  as  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  pauperism  in  your  parish  is  concerned  ? — On 
the  1st  January  1873,  we  were  giving  out-door 
relief  to  1871  people;  on  the  1st  January  1893, 
we  were  giving  out-door  relief  to  254  people  ;  and 
the  population  had  increased  during  those  20 
years  over  20,000. 

2320.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  out  door 
relief  ?^ — Of  out-door  relief  only. 

2321.  Had  the  in-door  relief  increased  or 
decreased  ? — The  in-door  relief  had  rather  in- 
creased ;  from  668  to  944.  There  being  certain 
variations  in  the  way  of  drawing  up  annual  reports 
and  returns  for  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the 
Local  Government  Board,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
follow  and  give  exact  comparisons.  If  I  were 
to  tell  you  that  we  gave  out-door  relief  to  250 
people  out  of  120,000  people  it  would  be  mis- 
leading, and  until  the  other  day  there  was  no 
other  kind  of  comparison  ])ossible.  But  since 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  has  published  his  book  we 
have,  at  all  events  for  London,  an  attempt  to  get 
at  the  number  of  poor,  and  if  you  will  allow 
me  I  will  just  make  a  comparison,  taking  his 
figures. 

2322.  His  figures  for  Paddington  ? — Yes.  Ac- 
cording to  him  thei  e  are  26,000  people  in  poverty, 
using  his  own  words,  in  Paddington.  About 
1,000  of  those  belong  to  Classes  A,  and  B. ;  people 
whom  he  describes  as  being  in  "  chronic  want." 
They  are  people  sometimes  of  the  semi-criminal 
class ;  men  whom  we  see  outside  the  public-house, 
people  who  under  no  circumstances  could  be 
relied  upon  to  save  a  penny  if  they  had  got  it. 
There  remain  25,000  who  are  in  iiis  Classes  C. 
and  D.  ;  people  whom  he  describes  as  having  a 
struggle  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
make  both  ends  meet.  fhey  are  people  with 
intermittent  earnings,  or  small  regular  earnings, 
such  as  I85.  to  21.f.  a  week  for  a  moderate 
family. 

2323.  That  is  the  woi'king  population? — No, 
my  Lord  ;  because  out  of  that  comes  Class  E. 

2324.  So  that,  after  that,  there  is  a  higher 
class ;  but  they  are  the  working  population  ?— 
Class  E.  belongs  to  the  working-class  population 
also  ;  but  with  regular  earnings  and  at  a  liigher 
rate.  If  you  deduct  this  1,000  of  Classes  A.  and 
B.,  that  leaves,  according  to  ]\Ir.  Charles  Booth's 
figures,  25,000  people  of  Classes  C.  and  D. ;  then, 
out  of  that  25;G00  we  had,  on  the  1st  January, 
69  old  men  and  women  in  receipt  of  out-door 
relief.  There  were  altogether  254  persons  re- 
ceiving out-relief,  but  that  includes  72  children 
boarded  out ;  we  board  out  those  whom  we  can  ; 
and  vagrants. 

2325.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  numbers 
not  receiving  relief  whom  Mr.  Charles  Booth  con- 
siders to  be  in  poverty  ;  what  becomes  of  them  '.' 
— 1  cannot  say.  They  do  not  apply  to  us, although 
we  encourage  the  deserving  poor. 
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2326.  With  what  object  have  you  quoted  Mr. 
Bootli's  fijTures,  comparing  them  with  the  amount 
of  your  out-door  relief? — I  think  1  should  only 
be  misleading  the  Commission  if  I  were  to  say 
that  out  of  the  120,000  people  in  Paddington, 
only  250  were  receiving  out-door  I'elief;  i  say 
that  out  of  25,000  people,  having  a  struggle  for 
life,  who  are  likely  to  apply  for  relief,  we  have 
only  250.  That  shows  that  our  action  at  least 
does  not  encourage  people  to  apply  in  the  hope 
of  getting  out-door  relief  unless  they  deserve  it. 

2327.  But  would  it  show  that,  to  discourage 
people  who  were  really  suffering,  and  who  were 
objects  of,  and  subjects  for,  Poor  Law  relief,  was 
best?— That  is  not  our  intention.  Those  who 
come  into  the  waiting-room  read  that  if  they  are 
deserving  they  will  receive  out-door  relief ;  and 
we  know  that  the  poor  tell  each  other  everything 
that  happens  to  them. 

2328.  Do  you  impugn  the  exactness  of  Mr. 
Charles  Booth's  figures?— Not  at  all.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  impugn  them.  I  merely 
accept  those  figures  as  published  in  his  book; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  been 
challenged.  I  have  been  merely  endeavouring 
to  give  a  view  to  the  Commission  of  the  number 
of  poor  in  Classes  C.  and  D.,  and  the  number  of 
people  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  among  the 
aged  and  infirm  from  those  two  classes,  C.  and  D., 
namely,  4  men  and  65  women,  or  69  persons  out 
of  25,000. 

2329.  Do  many  of  those  25,000  receive 
charitable  relief  from  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  and  other  kindred  institutions  ? —  I  can- 
not answer  except  for  those  who  come  to  us.  If 
a  deserving  person  comes  to  us,  the  moment  we 
have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  his  being  destitute,  we 
then  inquire  what  charitable  assistance,  or  assist- 
ance from  relatives,  he  has.  To  confine  myself 
for  a  moment  to  charitable  assistance.  We  are 
not  satisfied  if  he  tells  us  he  receives  charitable 
assistance  from  nobody  ;  but  we  then  proceed  to 
ascertain  if  charitable  assistance  cannot  be  ob- 
tained for  him ;  and  we  have  an  arrangement 
with  certain  clergymen  in  the  union  who  have 
undertaken  at  once  to  relieve,  and  relieve  ade- 
quately, all  deserving  people  in  their  parishes 
who  apply  to  us.  The  cases  of  deserving  persons 
residing  in  poor  districts  are  brought  by  us 
under  the  notice  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  Our  action,  and  the  reasons  for  our 
action,  are  explained  at  the  time  to  the  applicants. 

2330.  But  you  cannot  give  the  Committee  anv 
trustworthy  figures  as  to  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons who,  but  for  the  assistance  they  derive  from 
the  charities,  might  have  been  receiving  relief? — 
I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

2331.  You  are  unable  to  give  us  any  estimate 
of  the  number  of  persona  who,  but  for  the  assist- 
ance they  derive  from  the  charities,  would  in  all 
probability  be  applying  for  Poor  Law  relief? — 
The  numbers  would  be  very  few,  inasmuch  as  I 
can  give  you  the  number  of  pensioners  who  are 
granted  pensions  by  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  and  by  one  particular  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trict, which  also  undertakes  to  relieve  adequately 
with  pensions  all  deserving  old  people.  The 
number  of  pensioners  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Committee  in  Paddington  is,  for  the  year  ended 
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October  1892,  58;  that  is,  they  had  55  cases; 
52  single  pensioners,  and  three  married  couples. 
The  ecclesiastical  district  of  St.  Matthew,  which 
seeks  to  relieve  adequately  all  deserving  cases, 
has  15  pensioners,  one  murried  couple,  13  women, 
and  one  man. 

2332.  I  think  you  said  that  that  was  out  of 
those  people  who  are  ranged  in  Mr.  Booth's  book 
under  the  headings  C.  and  D.  ? — Yes. 

2333.  That  is  those  whose  wages  are  precarious 
or  habitually  low  ;  would  you  expect  that  many  of 
those  people  would  ultimately  come  upon  the  poor 
rate? — I  take  Classes  C.  and  D.  to  be  composed 
of  the  people  who  cannot  do  very  much  more 
than  pay  from  week  to  week  and  bring  up  their 
children  properly.  The  man  may  belong  to  a 
club  for  himself;  he  may  belong  to  a  provident 
dispensary  for  his  wife  and  children.  I  doubt 
very  much  his  being  able  to  do  more  in  the  shape 
of  belonging  to  a  society,  and  paying  any  money 
for  a  pension. 

2334.  Still,  if  a  large  proportion  of  those  jieople, 
who  you  say  amount  to  25,000,  not  being  able  to 
make  provision  for  the  future,  were  likely  to 
come  upon  the  rates,  do  you  anticipate  a  very 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  persons  who 
are  receiving  either  in-door  or  out-door  relief  in 
your  parish  ^ — No.  I  think  the  best  pension 
the  good  father,  the  good  mother,  has,  is  in  the 
sons  and  daughters  who  have  grown  up  and  assist 
their  parents  when  they  get  to  work,  and  when 
their  parents  are  past  work. 

2335.  Then  I  was  wrong  in  understanding  that 
you  thought  the  large  proportion  of  those  persons 
would  sooner  or  later  come  on  the  poor  rate  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  the 
figures  I  placed  before  you  show  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  their  doing  so. 

2336.  What   is  the  general  feeling   as  to 
the  workhouse  among  the  poor  at  Paddington  ? —  , 
If  out-door  relief  or  in-door  relief  were  offered,  i 
probably  a  large  majority  would  prefer  the  out-  j 
door  relief.  j 

2337.  But  do  they  attach  disgrace  to  going  to  i 
the  workhouse  ?  —  I  do  not  know  that  they  ' 
attach  disgrace.  They  are  ready  to  go  into  our 
infirmary,  and  consider  it  no  disgrace.  When 
our  infirmary  was  opened  first,  we  had  people 
coming  and  asking  to  be  brought  into  the  in- 
firmary. We  told  them  it  was  our  rule  to  take 
all  people  into  the  workhouse,  and  that  if  the 
medical  officer  found  they  were  suitable  for  the 
infirmary  they  would  be  passed  on  to  the  in- 
firmary. We  had  several  who  said  that  under 
those  circumstances  they  would  not  come  in. 
They  make  a  distinction  since  the  new  infirmaries 
have  been  started  between  the  infirmary  and  the 
workhouse. 

2338.  And  you  think  that,  although  your 
treatment  of  the  aged  poor  in  the  workhouse  is 
humane,  that  there  is  a  strong  disinclination  to 
enter  it? — Not  altogether;  because  we  have 
people  applying  to  come  in. 

2339.  But  those  were  the  exceptions  ;  except  ^ 
where  they  are  disreputable  people  ? — I  think  » 
so.  The  great  thing  that  keeps  people  from  * 
coming  to  the  workhouse  is  their  loss  of  liberty.  ^ 
We  are  not  afraid  to  make  their  life  in  the  work-  » 
house  as  happy  as  it  can  be. 
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2340.  Do  you  allow  the  same  amount  of  liberty 
there  that  they  do  generally  throughout  the 
workhouses  of  the  metropolis  ? — We  leave  that 
largely  in  the  hands  of  our  master  and  the  matron, 
who  are  veiy  good  disciplinarians,  and  they  en- 
courage the  deserving  among  the  inmates  by 
allowing  them  out  pretty  frequently.  They  only 
apply  to  us  if  they  want  a  person  coming  back 
tipsy  to  be  punished. 

2341.  During  the  time  that  you  have  been 
there  as  a  guardian,  or  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
do  you  consider  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  portion  of  the  population  has  improved  or 
otherwise  ? — I  can  only  give  you  the  authority  of 
the  relieving  officers,  and  they  tell  me  there  is  a 
very  marked  improvement  in  the  desire  of  the 
poor  to  be  independent,  and  not  to  seek  help 
from  the  guardians.  They  are  more  active,  men 
and  women,  in  trying  to  seek  work. 

2342.  Then  you  think  your  decrease  in  the 
out-door  relief  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
independence  of  spirit  of  theworkingclasses  ? — We 
virtually  state  in  these  printed  rules  to  a  man 
who  comes  to  us  and  says  he  wants  relief,  "  It  is 
"  no  good  your  applying  to  us  for  out-door  relief 
"  if  you  are  undeserving."  If  they  have  learned 
that  fact  now,  it  necessitates  their  doing  their 
best  to  get  honest  wages. 

2343.  I  suppose  there  are  other  causes  co- 
operating with  that  to  induce  that  improvement 
to  which  you  have  just  referred  ? — I  think  the 
friendly  societies  have  done  as  much  as  the  Poor 
Law  for  raising  the  tone. 

2344.  Have  you  heard  objections  raised  to 
the  system  you  pursue  at  Paddin<iton? — A 
very  important  objection  has  been  raised,  namely, 
that  the  guardians  have  no  right  to  discriminate. 
I  should  like  to  make  two  quotations  to  the  Com- 
mission to  show,  and  I  think  it  necessary  to  do 
so,  that  the  guardians  have  a  right  to  discriminate. 
In  1852  the  Paddington  Board  of  Guardians 
were  informed  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
in  a,  circular  letter  sent  to  them,  and  also  to  many 
other  boards,  that  the  "  guai'dians  have  full  dis- 
"  cretion  as  to  the  description  of  relief  to  be 
"  given  to  indigent  poor  of  every  other  class,"'' 
i.e.,  than  that  of  able-bodied  males.  In  1872,  Mr. 
Stansfield,  then  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  was  asked  by  the  Friendly  Societies 
Commission,  "  If  a  board  of  guardians  had  to  de- 
"  cide  in  any  given  case  whether  they  would  offer 
"  in-door  relief  or  out-door  relief,  would  yourecog- 
"  nise  any  distinction  between  the  character  of  the 
"  man  who  was  applying?  "  and  the  answer  was, 
"  Certainly."  And  later  on  he  added,  "  That  is 
"  the  recognised  principle  of  the  Poor  Law." 

2345.  It  comes  to  this,  that  guardians  have  no 
right  to  discriminate  where  the  question  of  mere 
power  of  giving  relief  is  under  consideration; 
but  they  may  discriminate  as  between  giving  in- 
door relief  and  out-door  relief?  —  They  have  no 
right  to  relieve  other  than  the  destitute ;  but  given 
a  person  destitute,  it  is  clearly  within  their  right 
to  discriminate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relief. 

2346.  Is  there  any  other  objection  ? — There  are 
people  who  have  said  that  the  Paddington  system 
was  a  good  one,  but  that  it  was  incapable  of  being 
applied  elsewhere.  I  have  shown  from  Padding- 
ton that  it  is  practicable  in  all  unions  similarly 
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situated,  that  is  in  rich  town  districts  ;  and  the  ex- 
perience of  three  well-known  East  End  com- 
mittees :  Whitechapel,  St.  George's-in-the-East, 
and  Stepney,  is  that  it  is  a  system  also  applicable 
in  large  town  districts  that  are  poor.  There  are 
two  other  unions,  counti'y  unions,  that  are  largely 
quoted  :  Brixworth  and  Bradfield,  where  a  similar 
system  has  operated  with  the  best  consequences. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  Commissioners  were 
to  ask  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  to  supply  them 
with  the  names  of  unions  of  all  kinds  where  a 
similar  system,  of  course,  with  variations,  was 
carried  out  they  could  supply  them.  When  I 
was  drHwing  up  these  relief  rules  to  submit  to 
my  colleagues,  I  found  I  had  got  very  little 
assistance  from  the  Poor  Law  Reporfs  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  Annual  Reports.  But 
I  was  given  the  names  of  between  30  and  40 
unions,  all  over  lingland,  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
them  I  wrote  for  information ;  and  I  think  the 
question  was  answered  in  virtually  the  same  way 
by  all — that  they  had  been  able  to  do  vei'y  much 
good  through  co-operating  with  charity,  and  that 
witiiout  that  co-operation  they  could  not  have 
been  so  successful.  By  this  answer  I  wish  to 
show  that  whatever  may  be  the  union,  if  the 
guardians  of  that  union  choose  to  apply  for  in- 
formation  as  to  where  they  will  be  able  to  see 
for  themselves  how  such  a  system  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  a  similarly  placed  union,  I  think  that 
information  can  be  supplied  to  them. 

2347.  Have  you  any  further  recommenda- 
tions to  make  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
the  aged  poor  ? — I  think,  my  Lord,  that  the  Poor 
Law  Board  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
from  the  first  recognised  the  necessity  of  drawing 
up  stricter  rules. 

2348.  Rules  for  the  administration  of  out-door 
relief? — I  should  prefer  to  put  it,  the  administra- 
tion of  relief.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  just 
quote  from  1834,  what  were  their  views  then. 
They  submitted  then  that  "  those  modes 
"  of  administering  relief  which  have  been  tried 
"  wholly  or  partially,  and  have  produced  beneficial 
"  effects  in  some  districts,  be  introduced,  with 
"  modifications,  according  to  local  circumstances, 
"  and  carried  into  complete  execution  in  all."  In 
1873  they  laid  down  that  "it  is  for  the  Board,  in 
"  the  exercise  of  its  exclusive  and  most  important 
"  function,  not  only  to  embody  and  realise  for 
"  general  dissemination  the  scattered  results  of 
"  individual  experience,  and  to  constitute  the  suc- 
"  cessful  efforts  of  one  board  of  guardians  the 
"  standard  and  means  of  the  practice  of  their  ncigh- 
"  hours,  but  further  to  register  and  togive  perman- 
"  ence  to  the  progress  which  has  been  already 
"  made,  and  to  secure  it  as  a  step  towards  the 
"  further  advance  *  *  *  *  by  means  of  an 
"  order  which  shall,  nevertheless,  have  been  sug- 
"  gested  by  their  independent  action." 

Mr.  Pell. 

2349.  Is  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — This  is  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  Report  for  1873-4. 

Chairman. 

2350.  Is  your  conclusion  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  ought  to  take  further  steps 
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to  enforce,  or  to  strongly  recommend,  to  all 
unions  the  adoption  of  those  rules  which  have 
been  found  satisfactory  in  a  certain  smaller 
number? — Yes,  my  Lord.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  appa- 
rently, urged  one  objeclion,  and  one  only,  and 
that  was  in  1872,  to  such  a  course  being  taken. 
He  considered  that  stricter  rules  ought  not  to 
be  issued  ''  unless  you  can  at  the  same  time 
"  satisfy  the  public  mind  by  showing  that 
"  evcrywliere  the  population  has  an  opportunity 
"  of  safely  making  prudential  investments  on  very 
"  favourable  terms."  That  was  one  condition 
that  he  laid  down.  And  the  Local  Government 
Board  said,  on  another  occasion,  that  it  was  use- 
less tu  atl^mpt  laying  down  rules  unless  they  felt 
that  they  carried  with  them  what  they  called  the 
cordial  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  boards  of 
guardians.  I  think  those  are  the  two  conditions 
on  which  they  were  prepared,  if  one  can  take 
them  according  to  what  they  stated  in  their 
reports,  to  lay  down  stricter  rules. 

2351.  And  you  think  those  conditions  are  now 
fulfilled  ? — Sufficiently  to  justify  the  promulga- 
tion of  stricter  rules.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
might  be  permitted  to  state  to  the  Commission 
how  I  would  suggest  that  those  rules  should  be 
drawn  up. 

2352.  Yes? — I  think  the  Poor  Law  inspectors 
should  be  requested  severally  to  draw  up  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject  for  submission  to 
the  President :  and,  if  he  saw  fit  to  have  new 
rules  prepared,  that  those  new  rules  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  all  boards  of  guardians  for  their  opinion, 
and  should  be  discussed  at  the  central  Poor  Law 
Conference  that  meets  every  year  in  London. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  would  be  no 
hurrying  in  the  matter,  it  would  have  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  experienced  Poor  Law  in- 
spectors brought  to  bear  on  it,  you  would  get 
the  opinion  of  the  various  boards  of  guardians, 
you  would  probably  see  how  small  were  their 
objections  to  it,  and  you  would  lastly  have  the 
matter  threshed  out  at  the  Poor  Law  Conference. 

2353.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  relieving  officers  perform  their  duties  ? — 
Yes,  as  regards  the  Paddington  relieving  officers. 
But  1  think  in  that  question  lies  one  of  the  secrets 
of  the  mis-management  of  Poor  Law  affairs  now. 
Relieving  officers  ought  not  to  have  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  cases  on  their  hands.  If  they 
have  more  than  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  do  their  duty,  either  by  making  inquiries 
or  by  giving  written  information  to  the  guardians 
on  which  they  can  base  their  decisions.  And 
one  point  on  which  1  think  the  Poor  Law  in- 
spectors ought  to  be  requested  to  report  upon, 
is  as  to  the  number  of  cases  which  any  relieving 
officer  ought  tu  be  allowed  to  take. 

2354.  That  Avould  depend  very  much  on  tb"^ 
area  of  his  district? — It  would  depend  upon 
many  things.  I  should  be  sorry  to  lay  down  at 
the  present  moment  any  given  number ;  but  it 
would  be  a  great  check  upon  guardians  who  are 
not  discriminating  in  the  giving  of  out-door  relief, 
if  they  knew  that  with  the  increase  of  such  out- 
door relief  they  would  have  to  pay  for  an 
additional  relieving  officer. 

2355.  You  have  in  Paddington,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  120,000  people,  three,  or  properly  speak- 
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ing,  four  relieving  officers  ? — Three  relieving 
officers,  covering  particular  areas,  and  a  fourth 
doing  duty  outside  those  areas. 

2356.  I  observed  that  the  last  witness  who 
was  before  the  Committee  stated  that  in  St. 
Panci'as,  with  238,000  of  population,  they  had 
nine  relieving  officers,  be&ides  two  assistants  in 
the  most  populous  districts,  and  that  would  make 
11  among  230,000  odd,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  supervision  than  you  have  in  Paddington. 
Can  that  be  accounted  for  in  some  degree  by 
the  smaller  proportion  of  poor  in  Paddington  as 
compared  with  St.  Pancras  ? — Our  relieving 
officers  have  probably  between  them  not  more 
than  100  cases  on  the  out-door  list.  They  have  a 
few  cases  every  week  in  connection  with  the  doctor. 
But  we  find  their  time  quite  taken  up  as  it  is. 

2357.  Do  you  think  you  have  enough? — We 
have  enough;  yes,  certainly. 

2358.  A  good  many  other  duties  have  been 
cast  upon  them  besides  the  mere  looking  up  the 
poor  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes  ;  their  time  is  often 
taken  up  for  a  whole  day  in  taking  a  lunatic  to 
the  asylum. 

2359.  Then  your  opinion  that  the  number 
should  be  increased  is  formed  not  so  much  upon 
your  experience  at  Paddington  as  upon  your 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject? — It  is  based 
on  my  experience  at  Paddington,  inasmuch  as  I 
consider  that  our  three  relieving  officers,  with 
considerably  under  150  cases  between  them, 
have  got  enough  to  do,  to  do  their  duty  rightly. 
So  that  I  conclude  that  in  other  districts,  if  they 
have  many  more  cases  on  their  hands,  they  are 
not  able  to  adequately  make  inquiries  and  give 
the  necessai-y  information  to  the  guardians. 

2360.  What  do  you  pay  your  relieving 
officers  ?— 160Z.  or  150/.  a  year. 

2361.  And  do  you  think  by  that  payment 
you  can  get  a  sufficiently  intelligent  and  com- 
petent man  ? — Yes. 

2362.  Does  he  do  any  other  duties  for  that 
salary,  or  is  he  paid  for  extra  duties  ? — Virtually 
the  inquiries  into  the  poor  and  the  taking  of 
lunatics  to  the  asylum  constitute  the  duties  of 
the  relieving  officers  in  Paddington.  Their 
other  duties  are  very  small. 

2363.  Is  he  paid  extra  for  any  of  those  other 
duties  ?— I  think  he  is  paid  1/.  in  connection 
with  School  duties. 

2364.  For  what  duties  ?— For  School  duties. 

2365.  Of  what  nature  ? — Non-pauper  school 
fees. 

2366.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make? 
— Yes,  I  should  like  another  point  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  inspectors ;  it  is  in  reference  to  the 
liability  of  the  relatives  of  persons,  being  in- 
mates, who  are  thoroughly  undeserving.  We 
sometimes  have  a  man  or  woman  who  has  broken 
up  a  home,  not  once  or  twice  only  ;  he  or  she  has 
had  to  come  into  the  house,  and  we  have  felt 
it  our  duty  to  call  upon  deserving  sons  to  pay 
for  that  parent  in  the  house.  I  think  if  we 
require  men  to  put  by  by  belonging  to  societies, 
we  ought  at  least  to  relieve  them  from  making 
payments  in  such  cases.  We  had  a  case  the  other 
day  of  a  young  man  of  twenty  who  was  turned  out 
of  his  home  by  his  father  when  he  was  eleven ; 
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nine  years  afterwards  he  was  told  his  father  was  in 
our  workhouse,  and  that  he  must  pay  towards 
the  maintenance  of  his  father. 

2367.  But  would  not  those  considerations  be 
before  the  mind,  and  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  magistrates  who  decided  whether  or  not  the 
relative  was  liable  ? — Probably  they  would.  As 
the  law  stands  now,  those  sons  are  liable  if  the 
guardians  choose  to  call  upon  them  to  pay. 

2368.  But  the  guardians  in  those  cases  are 
not  obliged  to  prosecute  if  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  case  is  one  in  which  the  law  should  not 
be  enforced  ? — We  have,  of  course,  that  discre- 
tion, but  I  should  like  that  discretion  taken  from 
us,  and  the  deserving  man  released  from  that 
liability, 

2369.  But  then  somebody  would  have  to 
decide  ;  and  can  you  suggest  a  better  arrange- 
ment than  that  the  prosecution  should  only  take 
place  upon  a  suggestion  by  the  board  of  guar- 
dians, the  board  of  guardians  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances  ?- -The  board 
of  guardians  <;an  now  decide  and  say,  "  We 
"  won't  charge  you,  as  you  are  a  deserving  man, 
"  and  your  father  is  not  a  deserving  man."  But 
they  may  charge  if  they  choose.  I  want  the  board 
of  guardians  told  that  they  are  not  to  make  this 
man  liable  when  from  information  laid  before 
them  they  find  that  his  relative  in  the  house  is 
entirely  undeserving. 

2370.  But,  practically,  that  is  what  they  do 
now,  is  it  not? — No  ;  it  is  left  to  their  discre- 
tion now.  They  have  the  power  to  make  these 
people  pay  ;  and  i  wish  to  take  away  that  power. 

2371.  Have  you  ever  known  that  discretion 
abused? — That  would  involve  a  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  the  guardians,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  answer  that. 

2372.  But  there  would  be  always  that  differ 
ence  of  opinion  in  interpreting  a  general  rule, 
would  there  not? — They  are  liable,  these  men, 
to  come  up  before  the  board  of  guardians,  and  it 
is  a  kind  of  indignity.  I  should  like  to  spare 
them  when  possible. 

2373.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  ? — I  should 
like  that  the  Commission  would  remember  that 
I  have  from  the  first  stated  that  in  Paddington  we 
consider  it  our  duty  to  offer  the  workhouse  to  the 
undeserving,  and  to  try  to  get  assistance  for  the 
deserving  outside  ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
following  rule  should  be  laid  down  as  regards 
the  aged  poor: — "Out-door  relief  may  be  granted 
"  only  to  such  aged  and  infirm  persons  as  (1 ) 
"are  deserving  at  the  time  of  application;  (2) 
"have  shown  signs  of  thrift;  (3)  have  no  rela- 
"  tions  legally  or  morally  bound  to,  and  able  to, 
"support  them;  (4)  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
"assistance  from  charitable  sources;  (5)  are 
"  desirous  of  living  out  of  the  workhouse,  and 
"  can  be  properly  taken  care  of."  Personally,  I 
should  like  to  stop  here.  Such  a  rule  would 
prohibit  out-relief  to  the  undeserving  aged  and 
infirm ;  it  would  encourage  guardians  to  give 
out-door  relief  to  such  as  fulfil  the  conditions  ; 
it  would  carry  out  this  principle,  the  principle, 
to  quote  Mr.  Chamberlain's  words,  "  that  where 
"  a  man  has  led  an  honest,  industrious,  and 
'•'  thrifty  life,  it  is  most  undesirable  that  he 
"  should  be  forced  in  his  old  ag^  to  separate 
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"  himself  from  his  family  and  his  friends,  and 
"  seek  shelter  in  the  workhouse,  if,  owing  to  the 
"  pressure  of  his  infirmities,  he  is  unable  any 
"  longer  to  maintain  himself"  But  if  it  is  still 
considered  that  the  public  need  to  be  more  fully 
assured  on  the  matter,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
rule  should  run  as  follows  :  "  Out  relief  shall  be 
"  given  to  such  aged  and  infirm  persons  as," 
&c.,  &c.  ;  and  then  come  the  conditions  :  "  but  is 
"  hereby  prohibited  to  all  aged  and  infirm  persons 
"  who  do  not  comply  with  the  above  condi- 
"  tions."  The  new  rule  would  continue  the  sys- 
tem approved  of  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
for  the  past  60  years  ;  that  is,  of  discriminating 
between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving, 
and  of  giving  out-relief  to  the  deserving  aged 
and  infirm.  It  would  throw  with  fresh  force 
upon  the  guardians  the  duty  of  discriminating  ; 
and  if  all  such  out-door  relief  were  charged  to 
the  local  rates,  the  electors  might  be  left  to  see 
that  it  was  not  abused.  And,  lastly,  it  would 
prevent  the  need  and  expense  of  any  new 
machinery,  such  as  would  be  required  under 
other  schemes. 

2374.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  your 
evidence  ? — No,  my  Lord, 

Lord  Brassey. 

2374*.  You  have  a  certain  number  of  what  you 
might  call  deserving  poor  in  your  workhouse  ?  — 
Yes.  There  are  some  who  come  in  there  feeling 
that  their  infirmities  are  such  that  they  cannot 
live  outside. 

2375.  Now,  do  you  think  that  anything 
more  can  be  done  for  them  th.in  you  already  do 
to  make  their  life  brighter  and  happier  than  it 
is  ? — I  think  we  do  pretty  well  everything  that 
they  would  wish  to  be  done  to  make  their  lives 
bright  and  happy.  We  have  had  the  Brabazon 
scheme  at  work  for  some  years  now.  We  are 
giving  them  entertainments  in  the  evening  during 
the  winter,  and  we  allow  the  master  and  matron 
to  let  them  go  out  so  long  as  they  do  not  abuse 
it.  A  good  many  of  them  find,  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  that  the  workhouse  is  their  best 
home.  I  think  that  in  the  case  of  many  of  them 
they  would  not  like  to  accept  relief  outside. 
Their  friends  and  relatives  have  died  away,  and 
they  ai-e  happy  among  their  own  people  iu  the 
workhouse.    That  grows  upon  them. 

2376.  Can  anything  more  be  done  than  is 
done  at  present  to  give  a  deserving  aged  inmate 
of  the  workhouse  more  privacy  in  the  way  of 
separate  quarters  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would 
wish  it.  We  have  married  couples  who  prefer, 
the  men  to  be  with  the  men  and  the  women  with 
the  women.  But  we  give  them  married  quarters 
accommodation  if  they  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

Mr.  Henley. 

2377.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  Adheres  to 
really   believe    that  the   boards   of  guardians  l'g'b^** 
throughout  the  country  would  submit  to  the  wo<ild 
Local  Government  Board  issuing  an  order  re-  prescribe 
stricting  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  to  outtreUef" 
the  aged  and  infirm,  for  what  you  call  the  partial  to  aged, 
regulations  would  amount  to  an  order  ? — Yes, 

2378.  Do  you  think  that  the  boards  of  guar- 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

dians  throughout  the  country  would  submit  to 
that  at  the  present  time;  to  have  their  hands 
tied  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  should  relieve 
aged  and  infirm  paupers  ? — -I  have  suggested 
that  those  suggested  rules  should  be  sent  round 
to  all  boards  of  guardians  for  their  remarks  upon 
them. 

2379.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
really  thought  it  was  a  practical  suggestion  that 
the  hands  of  guardians  should  be  further  tied  in 
regard  to  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm?  — 
The  hands  of  the  guardians  have  already  been 
tied  with  reference  to  the  able-bodied,  and  there 
was  a  great  objection  to  that  at  the  time  it  was 
done,  and  there  might  possibly  be  also  an 
objection  now. 

2380.  I  am  only  applying  my  question  to  the 
aged  and  infirm? — And  I  was  showing  that  the 
same  history  might  be  repeated,  as  was  the  case 
when  the  restriction  was  applied  with  reference 
to  the  able-bodied. 

2381.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  from  the 
very  earliest  times  (I  am  quoting  from  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  in  1839)  out- 
relief,  as  far  as  the  aged  and  infirm  goes,  was 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians.  What 
the  Commissioners  say  is  this  :  "  The  persons  to 
"  Avhom  out-door  relief  is  given  belonof  for  the 
"  most  part  to  one  of  the  following  classes  : — 
"  M)  Aged  and  infirm  persons  wholly  unable 
"  to  work  ;  (2)  Persons  not  able-bodied,  but 
"  who  through  age  or  infirmity  are  deemed 
"  unable  to  maintain  themselves  entirely  ;  and 
"  (3)  Able-bodied  persons."  However,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  to-day  with  the  third  subdivision  ; 
so  that  from  the  very  commencement  the  guar- 
dians have  had  a  free  hand  with  regard  to  giving 
either  in-door  or  out-door  relief  to  aged  and 
infirm  persons  ;  that  is  so,  I  think  ? — That  is  so, 
and  they  grounded  their  opinions  upon  the 
action  of  two  parishes  which,  for  10  or  12  years 
before  the  Commissioners  of  1832  were  appointed, 
carried  out  that  system  of  refusing  out-door 
relief  to  all  but  the  aged  and  infirm. 

2382.  At  any  rate,  from  that  time  to  this  the 
guardians  have  had  a  perfectly  free  hand  with 
regard  to  administering  in-door  and  out-door 
relief  to  aged  and  infirm  persons.  Do  you  think 
that  the  Local  Government  Board,  after  consul- 
tation with  boards  of  guardians,  should  issue  an 
order  restricting  the  powers  of  guardians  as  to 
giving  out-door  relief  to  certain  classes  of  aged 
and  infirm  persons?  —Yes. 

2383.  Do  you  give  non-resident  relief  to  aged 
non  resident  and  infirm  persons  ? — I  think  we 
have  thi'ee  cases,  but  they  are  not  aged  or  inlirm. 

Agrees  that      2384.  Do  you  give  relief  to  non-settled  cases 
settlement   from  other  unions?  —  We  have  perhaps  half  a 
*  dozen. 
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238fi.  Do  you  see  any  objections  to  having  the 
law  filtered,  so  that  persons,  say  over  60  years  of 
age,  should  not  be  liable  to  be  removed  to  their 
place  of  settlement  ? — No. 

2387.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  that? — 
Yes. 

2388.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

2389.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  w. 
objection  to  fixing  the  age  at  which  persons 
would  become  aged  and  infirm  ;  take  the  age  at 
60.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — For  agi 
what  purpose  ? 

2390.  Well,  in  order  that  persons  60  years  of  ^ 
age  or  upwards  can  be  placed  on  the  aged  and 
infirm  diet,  can  be  placed  in  aged  and  infirm 
wards,  need  not  be  liable  to  do  the  work  of 
the  able-bodied,  although  practically  they  might 
be  able-bodied,  and  would  not  be  liable  to  be 
punished  by  the  master,  except  upon  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  medical  officer,  do  you  see  any 
reason  why  a  person  should  not  claim  to  be 
put  on  the  aged  and  infirm  diet,  and  to  claim 
those  other  privileges  which  I  have  enumerated 
at  60  years  of  age  ? — No ;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  very  much  of  a  dead  letter.  I  think  that 
many  people  over  60  years  of  age  are  only 
too  glad  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  labour 
shed. 

2391.  But  they  do  not  get  the  aged  and  infirm 
diet ;  you  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  thej  were  allowed  to  claim  that 
at  60  years  of  age  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

2392.  Would  it  not  remove  an  idea  that  pre- 
vails among  a  certain  class  of  those  people, 
that  favour  and  afl^ection  are  shown  to  others, 
and  that  they  are  not  put  upon  the  aged  and 
infirm  diet  early  enough  ? — That  was  that  they 
were  aged  and  infirm  at  60.  We  have  never  had 
that  trouble  that  I  know  of. 

2393.  Do  your  relieving  oflicers  visit  their 
cases  before  you  deal  with  them  at  the  board  ? — 
Yes. 

2394.  Invariably  ?— Yes. 

2395.  How  many  cases  do  you  think  that  a  ■* 
relieving  officer  can  deal  with  in  a  limited  area  'J 
like  yours ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  country  area  ? 
If  I  confine  myself  to  Paddington,  I  should  say  fo 
at  the  most  50  cases. 

2396.  Then  you  would  not  agree  with  this  :  E 
"  That  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  efficient  j[ 
"  officers  I  have  met  told  me  he  thought  that  u 
"  a  relieving  officer  could  deal  satisfactorily 
"  with  a  large  population  if  concentrated 
•'  on  a  small  area,  a  population  yielding 
"  about  400  or  500  c  ises  on  his  books  at 
"  any  one  time,  provided  that  he  were  freed 
"  from  all  such  duties .  as  those  of  collector 
"  of  repayments,  non-pauper  school  fees,  inquiry 
"  officer,  vaccination  officer,  sub-registrar  of 
"  births  and  deaths,  and  all  the  very  harassing 
"  duties  connected  with  lunatics,  now  thrown 
"  upon  him  by  the  statute."  Do  you  think  it 
possible  that  he  could  do  that  ? — No  ;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  mechanical  labour  involved  in  his 
work,  the  writing  down  his  remarks  as  to  the 
results  of  his  inquiries,  and  it  would  be  physically 
impossible  for  a  man  to  make  many  inquiries  or 
to  write  a  record  of  them  if  he  had  to  deal  with 
an  exceptionally  large  number  of  cases. 

Lord  Brassey. 

2397.  And  have  you  the  opinion  that  the 
relieving  officer  should  only  deal  with  50  cases  ? 
— Yes  ;    I  should  like  to   give  the  relieving 
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officer  more  opportunity  of  visiting  frequently  his 
cases. 

2398.  And  that  he  should  keep  the  50  cases 
under  his  supervision  ? — Yes.  If  you  remember, 
at  Elberfeld  one  man  is  supposed  to  undertake 
two  cases  only,  so  that  there  you  have  a  resort 
to  the  opposite  extreme. 

Mr.  Henley. 

2399.  Do  you  think  that  the  relieving  officer 
should  be  required  by  an  order  to  keep  a  diary  ? 
— I  know  he  ought  to  do  so,  but  if  once  i  got  a 
relieving  officer  whom  I  could  trnst,  I  would 
sooner  trust  to  his  work. 

2400.  But  my  question  is,  do  you  think  that 
it  should  be  required  by  order  that  he  should 
keep  a  diary  ? — It  is  recommended  already  to  the 
guardians. 

2401.  I  know  it  is,  but  only  recommended  ; 
but  do  you  think  that  he  should  be  required  by 
order  to  do  so  ? — I  see  no  necessity  ;  I  would 
sooner  accept,  as  a  I'elieving  officer's  information, 
the  work  which  he  does  than  any  diary  which  he 
might  keep. 

2402.  But  you  have  no  records  of  his  visits 
other  than  the  last  visit ;  you  have  no  record  of 
the  intermediate  visits  in  the  application  and 
report  book  ? — Not  hitherto. 

2403.  Then  I  may  take  it  now  that  you  don't 
think  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  ordered  to 
keep  a  diary  ? — Yes,  because  it  would  add  very 
much  to  his  mechanical  work. 

2404.  You  have  mentioned,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand your  evidence,  that  persons  who  require  in- 
door medical  relief  must  pass  through  the  work- 
house?— Yes,  as  a  rule. 

2405.  And  is  the  workhouse  infirmary 
adjoining  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

2406.  And  they  pass  through  the  workhouse ; 
in  fact  they  receive  an  order  for  the  workhouse, 
and  when  they  get  there  it  is  decided  whether  or 
not  they  shall  go  into  the  infirmary  ? — Yes,  by 
the  medical  officer. 

2407.  And  are  they  discharged  from  the 
infirmary  into  the  workhouse  or  into  the  street  ? 
— I  think  to  the  workhouse.  I  think  that  as  a 
rule  they  ought  to  be  discharged  into  the  work- 
house. We  tell  people,  "  You  are  well  enough 
"  now  to  be  discharged  from  the  infirmary  to  the 
"  workhouse,  and  you  will  be  sent  to  the 
"  workhouse  ;  "  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  them  to  say  that  they  will  take  their 
discharge.  They  say  they  won't  go  into  the 
workhouse. 

2408.  Has  the  practice  prevented  persons 
from  accepting  in-door  rehef  ? — What  practice  ? 

2409.  The  practice  of  passing  people  through 
the  workhouse,  instead  of  having  a  separate 
entrance  to  the  infirmary,  and  allowing  them  to 
go  in  there  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

2410.  It  has?— Yes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

2411.  But  must  you  not  have  a  separate  en- 
trance to  an  infirmary  in  London  ;  are  you  not 
proscribed  from  having  any  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  workhouse  and  the  workhouse 
infirmary  ?— And  that  is  so  in  our  case.  They 
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go  out  of  one  door  and  into  the  street  for  about 
30  or  40  yards,  and  then  into  the  infirmary. 

2412.  You  don't  want  the  Commission  to 
understand  that  you  have  broken  a  rule  and  got 
a  doorway  through  from  the  workhouse  to  the 
infirmary  ;  but  that  the  paupers  go  through  the 
form  of  passing  through  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

2413.  We  understood  you  to  say  that  you 

were  desirous  to  have  the  powers  of  guardians  Difficulties 
limited  and  reduced  by  order  of  the  Local  suggested 

Government  Board,  so  that  they  should  not  have  5*®*^ 
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the  free  will  and  choice  that  they  now  have,  as  relief  being 
to  the  form  of  relief  which  they  are  to  give  to  old  laid  down 
people?— Yes.  byL.G.B. 

2414.  You  would  desire  that  deserving  old 
people  should  have  out-door  relief  given  to  them 
if  they  have  any  relief  at  all? — Yes. 

2415.  And  the  undeserving,  are  they  to  be 
prohibited  ? — Yes. 

2416.  Well,  don't  you  think  in  the  case  of  an 
applicant,  it  would  be  very  much  a  matter  of 
chance  whether  he  Avould  be  described  as  deserv- 
ing or  undeserving,  according  to  whether  he 
might  have  friends  on  the  board  that  day  or  not? 
— That  means  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  guardians. 

2417.  It  is  not  an  unusual  dereliction,  I  think. 
Your  union  may  be  different  from  any  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  but  don't  you  find  it  to  be  the 
fact  that  guardians  come  to  advocate  a  particular 
case  ? — Very  rarely. 

2418.  But  they  do  sometimes?— I  don't  think 
I  could  mention  half-a-dozen  cases  in  six  years. 
We  encourage  all  people  to  write  to  us  about 
cases,  and,  if  they  offer,  to  give  us  personal  in- 
formation. 

2419.  But  is  there  no  such  thing  as  favouritism 
shown  upon  your  board  ? — No. 

2420.  Now  with  regard  to  the  rules.  You 
said  you  thought  it  would  be  desirable  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  could  lay  down  rules 
to  be  followed  by  boards  of  guardians  in  Eng- 
land with  reference  to  out-door  relief.  Now  are 
you  agreed  yourself  upon  any  rules,  beyond  just 
that  simple  one,  that  the  deserving  old  are  to 
have  out-door  relief  and  the  undeserving  in-door 
relief? — I  have  confined  myself  to-day  entirely 
to  the  question  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  But  we 
have  rules  as  regards  all  classes  of  applicants, 
young  and  old.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
indicate  from  your  question  that  I  am  sjjcaking 
on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  but  I  may  state  that 
I  have  come  here  as  an  individual  guardian  only, 
though  I  think  I  am  speaking  the  minds  of  the 
large  majority  of  the  guardians,  but  I  am  in 
no  way  authoi'ised  to  speak  on  their  behalf. 

2421.  You  don't  adopt  the  rule  of  refusing 
out-door  relief  to  non-residents  ? — No. 

2422.  Would  you  refuse  out-door  relief  t'l 
widows  deserted  by  their  husbands  ? — Yes,  as  a 
rule. 

2423.  Even  if  they  were  deserving  and  old  ? 
— The  question  of  a  deserted  woman  is  a  very 
difficult  one. 

2424.  But  you  have  replied  that  that  is  a  rule 
which  you  want  to  be  laid  down.  Suppose  a 
wife  is  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  she  is  old 
and  deserving,  would  you  think  it  well  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  issue  an  Order 
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that  you  should  give  that  woman  out-door  relief, 
and,  if  so,  would  not  that  be  a  direct  incitement 
to  a  bad  husband  to  run  off  and  leave  his  wife  ? 
— Does  your  question  relate  to  the  caso  of  a 
deserving  old  woman  who  has  been  deserted  by 
her  husband  ? 

2425.  Yes,  a  deserving  old  woman  deserted  by 
her  husband.  According  to  the  rule  which  you 
have  suggested  n  beard  of  guardians  would  have 
no  alternative,  they  would  have  to  give  that  old 
woman  out-door  relief,  although  the  man  might 
be  only  at  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom  ? — The 
rule  contains  the  words,  "  Have  no  relatives 
"legally  bound  to  support  them."  The  husband 
is  legally  bound  to  support  in  the  case  you  have 
put.    That  is  one  of  the  conditions  I  put. 

2426.  So  that  if  they  are  ever  so  deserving, 
and  they  have  relatives  legally  bound  to 
relieve  them,  you  would  not  give  them  out-door 
relief? — Yes. 

2427.  Would  you  agree  with  the  rule  that  you 
would  not  give  out-door  relief  to  wives  of  con- 
victed prisoners,  even  though  they  might  be 
deserving  ? — I  find  it  difficult  to  give  a  categorical 
answer  to  a  hypothetical  question. 

2428.  You  would  give  out-door  relief  to 
applicants  who  are  deserving  and  who  are 
65  years  of  age,  although  they  are  able-bodied  ? 
— We  should  certainly  satisfy  ourselves  that  they 
were  unable  to  work. 

2429.  Then  would  they  have  to  satisfy  you 
they  were  unable  to  work  ? — Yes. 

2430.  I  think  you  said  you  would  not  give 
relief  to  old  people  who  have  relatives  capable 
of  maintaining  them? — No. 

2431.  Would  you  give  it  to  a  very  deserving 
old  person  who  was  living  in  a  house  or  cottage, 
or  premises  reported  by  the  sanitary  officer  to 
be  absolutely  unfit  to  live  in? — No. 

2432.  Would  you  be  a  party,  or  would  you 
wish  the  Local  Government  Board  by  rule 
or  order  to  be  compelled  to  be  a  party  to  the 
administration  of  out- door  relief  tu  an  old  person 
who  is  living  in  premises  wholly  unfit  for  a 
human  being  to  live  in,  and  was  reported  so  to 
be  by  a  sanitary  officer?— No. 

2433.  Does  it  not  come  to  this:  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  find  it  impossible  to 
lay  down  a  rigid  rule  with  regard  to  the  way 
in  which  out-door  relief  should  be  administered, 
and  do  you  not  know  that  there  would  have  to 
be  many  exceptions  ? — The  exceptions  need  not 
be  very  manj ,  and  I  should  like  the  guardians  to 
be  able  to  have  the  power  of  generously  dealing 
with  the  interpretation  of  such  a  rule. 

2434.  A  rule  is  a  rule,  and  if  you  make  many 
exceptions,  the  rule  goes  for  very  little;  do  you  think 
that  we  are  capable  of  saying  who  among  our 
fellow  creatures  are  deserving  and  who  are  not 
deserving  ? — Yes, 

2435.  You  think  we  are  ? — Yes. 

2436.  You  have  never  been  imposed  upon  by  a 
false  character? — Probably  often;  it  is  none  the 
less  our  dut}'  to  try.  Take  the  case  of  a  deserving 
person  sent  up  by  the  guardians  to  the  committee 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  for  help,  we 
recognise  that  the  members  of  that  committee  have 
the  power  to  discriminate  rightly.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  guardians  could  not  be  considered  to 
have  the  same  mental  powers. 


Mr.  Pe//  — continued. 

2437.  Do  you  consult  the  clergy  upon  that 
point  ? — Yes. 

2438.  AVould  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I 
have  known  of  out-door  relief  being  given  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  clergyman  who  had  de- 
clared that  the  apjjiicant  was  destitute,  which  ap- 
plicant was  subsequently  fouud  to  have  got 
601.  of  her  own  money  on  trust  in  the  clergy- 
man's hands  ? — No.  Yet  T  still  contend  that 
though  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  recog- 
nise by  their  work  that  they  have  the  power  to 
discriminate  between  the  deserving  and  the 
undeserving,  yet  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the 
mental  powers  of  guardians  should  not  be  on  a 
par  with  the  mental  powers  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Society. 

2439.  Is  not  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
an  independent  society  with  voluntary  action, 
and  spending  their  own  money,  while  the  board 
of  guardians  is  a  body  of  men  not  spending  their 
own  money,  but  spending  funds  put  into  their 
hands  for  the  exercise  of  a  public  trust  ? — Yes. 

2440.  The  machinery  of  charity  would  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  practice  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  The  machinery  of  charity 
has  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  has  it  ? — No. 

Mr.  Loch. 

244!.  Old  age  cases  are  gradually  falling  off, 
are  they  not,  in  Paddington? — The  applications? 

2442.  Yes?— Yes. 

2443.  And  the  numbers  every  year  lessening? 
— Considerably. 

2(f444.  So  that  in  1885  you  have  173,  and  in 
1892,  98  persons,  over  65  years  of  age  ;  those  are 
the  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  Empson  ? — I  accept 
your  figures, 

2445.  With  regard  to  the  Paddington  Board  Gi 
itself.  It  is  a  board  which  alters  very  little  from 
year  to  year  in  its  conformation,  does  it  not? — •  ^ 
There  is  only  one  member  left  who  has  been  re 
there  for  over  15  years;  and  the  rest  are  new  •* 
since  then, 

2446.  You  don't  have  contested  elections 
bringing  in  large  numbers  casually  from  year  to 
year? — We  always  have  contested  elections. 

2447.  But  do  they  change  the  conformation  of 
the  board  very  much  ? — No. 

2448.  The  element  of  persons  who  have  leisure  ; 
and  time  for  considering  these  questions  is  rather 
large  on  that  board  as  compared  with  what  you  j 
might  call  East  End  boards  ? — It  is  sufficiently  ' 
large. 

2449.  Is  the  number  of  tradesmen  large  on  it? 
— We  have  no  tradesmen  on  it. 

2450.  Or  working  men? — Or  working  men. 

2451.  It  is  rather  peculiar  in  its  complexion  in 
being  composed  of  pei'sons  of  ability  and  with  i 
leisure,  and  who  are  able  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  thinking  out  the  problem  ? — Yes, 

2452.  You  have  also  a  workhouse  examination 
committee,  have  you  not? — We  have  an  inquiry 
committee  and  a  visiting  committee  for  pei'iodical 
cases. 

2453.  They  are  cases  in  the  workhouse? — 
Yes,  every  fortnight  that  committee  goes  through 
the  cases. 

2454.  And  they  rather  act  as  a  further  strainer 
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Mr.  Loch — continued. 

upon  undeserving  cases  ? — Yes,  to  prevent  any 
abuse  of  people  remaining  who  are  not  really 
destitute  cases. 

2455.  And  your  relievina;  officers  report  very 
frequently  ? — I  think  so.  The  rule  is  that  every 
fortnight  the  cases  are  reported.  If  we  are  going 
to  give  out-door  relief,  we  give  it  for  a  fortnight 
only  at  a  time,  the  first  four  weeks. 

2456.  With  regard  to  your  rule  as  to  the  aged 
poor,  you  have  a  note  in  your  report  to  this 
effect :  "  Such  out-door  relief  shall  not  be  in 
"  supplementation  of  relief  from  charitable 
"  societies,  but  shall  be  in  itself  adequate  for  the 
"  necessities  of  the  applicant  who  shall  be  required 
"  to  desist  fn  m  drawing  relief  from  any  chari- 
"  table  societies"? — Yes. 

2457.  Therefore  you  draw  a  distinguishing  line 
between  the  Poor  Law  and  charitable  relief? — 
Yes. 

2458.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  a 
charitable  society,  such  as  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  were  given  a  quasi-municipal  posi- 
tion, and  had  money  given  it  from  the  rates  ? — 
No. 

2459.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  adhere 
to  the  present  system  ? — Yes ;  to  local  effort 
rather  than  to  central  effort. 

2460.  Suppose  this  rule  which  you  suggest 
were  adopted  in  districts  where  charitable  relief 
is  comparatively  small,  do  you  think  it  would 
have  a  good  effect  upon  the  friendly  societies  ? — I 
do  not  quite  understand,  a  good  effect  ?  I  think 
it  would  have  this  effect  upon  friendly  societies  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  they  would  know  of  any 
person  who  was  in  a  position  in  former  days  to 
belong  to  a  society  and  who  did  not,  and  who 
would  therefore  receive  no  out-door  relief  from  the 
guardians;  and  it  would  have  the  effect,  therefore, 
of  forcing  men  to  join  benefit  societies. 

2461.  Irrespective,  however,  of  the  amount 
paid  by  the  friendly  societies  being  sufficient  for 
the  adequate  keep  of  the  person  who  received 
relief;  would  not  one  result  be  that  the  person 
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subscribing  to  the  friendly  society  might  get  into 
the  way  of  considering  that  he  had  two  sources 
of  help  in  his  old  age,  that  the  guardians  would 
give  relief,  and  that  relief  would  be  also  given 
from  the  funds  of  the  society,  if  this  system 
were  adopted? — I  am  afraid  I  still  do  not  follow 
you. 

2462.  I  understood  from  what  you  aaid  that 
those  who  had  shown  signs  of  thrift  were  deserv- 
ing, and  were  entitled  to  relief  ?  — Yes  ;  but  that 
is  only  one  of  the  conditions. 

2463.  And  I  take  it  that  charity  may  form 
part  of  the  relief? — Yes. 

2464.  Or  they  may  have  relations  who  can 
only  help  them  partially  ?  — Yes. 

2465.  And  we  have  got  a  population  in  a 
parish  that  cannot  get  on  in  their  old  age,  but 
are  yet  well  conducted.  Would  not  they  be  in- 
clined to  rely,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  relief 
from  the  rates  partly,  and  partly  from  friendly 
societies'  funds  ? — I  don't  see  any  reason  why 
they  should. 

2466.  Not  if  it  was  a  recognised  policy  of  the 
law  right  through  England? — No.  I  think  that 
intelligent  working  men  would  not  be  bribed 
to  join  a  friendly  society  in  the  hope  of  getting 
out-door  relief  when  old  and  infirm,  and  the 
thriftless  would  give  no  thought  to  such  a 
deferred  benefit. 

2467.  With  regard  to  those  old  people,  do 
you  adhere  to  the  rule,  quoted  in  your  own  rules, 
that  they  should  not  be  employed,  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  should  not  get  assistance  by  way  of 
employment  from  any  other  sources? — That 
would  be  supplementing  wages  or  earnings,  which 
is  a  difficult  point. 

2468.  You  quoted  a  certain  passage  from  the 
Commissioners'  report  ;  would  you  adhere  to 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  passage  you  quoted;  would 
you  enforce  that  rule  ? — That  is  as  to  the 
supplementation  of  wages  ? 

2469.  Yes  ? — We  should  do  all  in  our  power 
to  avoid  the  danser. 


Guardians 
try  to  avoid 
relief  in  aid 
of  wa^e.*. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned. 
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In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  the  House  of  Lords,  "Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT : 

The  Eight  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brasset,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  m.p. 
Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 
Mr.  C  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretari/. 


Mr.  William  Vallance,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


White- 
chapel. 


Number 
of  aged 
paupers  ia 
White- 
chapel.  332 
receiving 
in-door ;  2 
receiving 
out-door 
relief. 


Chairman. 

2470.  Mr.  Vallance,  you  have  been  for  a 
considerable  time  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  in  the 
Whitechapel  Union  ? — I  have,  ray  Lord. 

247 L  How  long? — Twenty-five  years. 

2472.  And  you  have  taken  a  great  personal, 
something  more  than  an  official,  interest  in  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Law  in  that  district  ? — I 
have,  my  Lord. 

2473.  Now,  have  you,  to  begin  with,  any 
statistical  information  in  relation  to  the  aged 
poor  chargeable  in  that  district? — The  actual 
number  of  aged  poor  (exclusive  of  lunatics  in 
asylums,  persons  in  receipt  of  medical  relief 
only,  and  inmates  of  infectious  hospitals)  of  the 
age  of  65  years  and  upwards  chargeable  to 
the  Whitecha|)el  Union  on  the  20th  February 
was  332. 

2474.  You  have  no  out-door,  I  believe? — We 
have  two  aged  women  :  the  332  aged  poor  over 
6.1  already  mentioned  are  made  up  as  follows  : — 
Sick  under  treatment  in  the  infirmary,  84  males 
and  57  females ;  maintained  in  the  workhouse, 
54  males  135  females;  in  receipt  of  out-door 
relief,  no  males,  two  females  ;  in  all  138  males 
and  194  females;  parenthetically,  I  may  state 
that  the  number  of  poor  of  the  age  of  60 
years  but  under  65  years  who  were  similarly 
chargeable  were  as  follows  : — Sick  under  treat- 
ment in  the  infirmary  33  males,  35  females; 
maintained  in  ilie  wurkhouse  38  males,  32 
females;  in  receipt  of  out  door  relief,  no  males 
no  females;  total,  71  males,  67  females. 

2475-6.  And  some  of  those  persons  are  in  the 
workhouse  and  some  in  the  infirmary  ? — Yes  ; 


Chairman — continued. 

some  of  those  are  in  the  workhouse  and  some  in 
the  infirmary. 

2477.  What  is  the  population  of  Whitechapel? 
74,462. 

2478.  Is  it  a  single  parish  or  a  union  of 
parishes  ? — A  union  of  nine  parishes. 

2479.  What  are  the  names  of  those  parishes? 
— St.  Botolph,  Aldgate  ;  Christ  Church,  Spital- 
fields ;  the  precinct  of  St.  Katherine,  Mile  End 
New  Town  ;  Holy  Trinity,  Minories  ;  Norton 
Folgate  ;  Old  Artillery  Ground  ;  the  Old  Tower 
Without,  exclusive  of  the  Fortress ;  and  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel. 

2480.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the 
district  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  popu- 
lation : — The  population  is  largely  poor,  very 
poor ;  and  to  a  great  extent  they  are  casual 
poor.  We  have  more  than  8,000  beds  in 
common  lodging-houses,  shelters,  and  refuges, 
and  they  really  form  our  present  difficulty  in 
regard  to  infirmary  accommodation ;  our  sick  is 
increasing  day  by  day. 

2481.  How  would  you  define  the  poor  and  the 
very  poor  that  you  have  just  mentioned  ? — 
Those  who  are  living  from  hand  to  mouth  with- 
out regular  occupation  and  without  home  and 
family  surroundings. 

2482.  And  out  of  the  74,000  was  there  a 
considerable  number  in  that  unhappy  condition? 
— A  considerable  number  must  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  casual  poor ;  that  is,  poor  without 
any  settled  homes  living  from  night  to  night  or 
from  week  to  week  in  a  common  lodging-house 
or  refuge. 
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Chairman — continued. 

2483.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  proportion 
of  those  to  the  whole  population ?— Well,  taking 
one  niiiht  I  think  we  may  say  from  7,000  to  8,000 
would  be  the  nightly  population,  at  the  same 
time  the  casual  poor  resorting  to  those  places  are 
a  migratory  poor,  and  they  are  constantly  under- 
going change. 

2484.  Are  those  who  frequent  the  lodging 
houses  single  men  and  single  women,  or  do  whole 
families  find  their  way  there  ? — The  major  portion 
of  them  would  be  single  men  and  women.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  married 
men,  who  have  contracted  marriage  recklessly 
without  any  thought  of  the  future  and  without 
possibly  existing  means,  and  who  are  driven  to 
furnished  rooms  or  nightly  lodgings. 

2485.  Now  have  you  examined  into  the  general 
character  and  condition  and  previous  history  of 
those  who  are  receiving  relief  from  the  Union  ? 
— Adopting  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  the  statis- 
tics of  paupers  over  65  only,  1  gather  that  of 
the  54  males  in  the  workhouse,  22  (or  40*7  per 
cent.)  were  admittedly  in  receipt  of  relief  before 
65,  and  of  these  in  turn  10  (or  18 '5  per  cent  ) 
were  in  receipt  of  relief  before  60.  Of  the  135 
females  over  65  in  the  workltouse,  73  (or  54  per 
cent.)  were  admittedly  in  receipt  of  relief  before 
6i,  and  of  these,  in  turn,  42  (or  31*0  per  cent.) 
before  60.  The  two  aged  women  in  receipt  of 
out- door  relief  have  each  been  chargeable  25 
years  and  upwards.  Then  I  have  made  a 
rough  classification  of  the  causes  of  the  aged 
pauperism  over  65.  I  may  say  a  rough  classifica- 
tion. Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  by  the 
officers  of  tlie  workhouse  acting  under  my  direc- 
tion in  preparing  schedules,  and  the  result  is  as 
follows:  in  the  case  of  males,  destitution  arising 
from  sickness  and  relieved  in  the  infirmary,  84 
(or  60-8  per  cent.) 

Lord  Lingen. 

2486.  What  is  the  per-centage  on  all  those 
receiving  relief — The  percentage  of  sick  of 
both  sexes  in  the  infirmary  over  65  would 
be  42-4. 

Chairman. 

2487.  They  are  a  per-centaae  upon  some 
larger  number? — Tlie  per-centage  is  upon  the 
total  number  over  65  in  receipt  of  relief.  This 
is  a  classification  of  the  male  paupers  over  65  : 
Those  in  the  infirmary,  whom  I  put  down  as  being 
relieved  on  account  of  sickness,  are  60'8  per  cent. 
Destitution,  of  which  intemperance  has  been  a 
contributory  cause,  1 1  (or  8*0  |)er  cent.).  Of 
which  improvidence  has  been  a  contributory  cause, 
28  (or  20'3  per  cent.).  Apparently  arising  from 
misfortune,  15  (or  10*9  per  cent.).  In  the  case  of 
females,  sickness  would  account  for  57  (or  29-3 
percent.);  intemperance  16  (or  8*2  percent.);  im- 
providence 94  (or  48*5  per  cent.)  ;  and  apparently 
arising  from  misfortune  27  (or  14*0  per  cent.).  In 
explanation  of  this  large  proportion  under  the 
hea  l  of  improvidence,  especially  in  the  case  of 
females,  I  have  to  explain  that  it  is  based  largely 
on  the  question  whether  the  pauper,  or,  if  a 
female,  the  pauper's  husband,  was  at  the  time  of 
l»is  marriage  a  subscriber  to  a  sick  clnb^  or  a 
depositor  in  a  savings  bank.  If  a  young  man 
contracts  marriage   and  begins  life  with  any 
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thought  of  the  future  at  all  he  will  enter  a  sick 
club,  01'  he  will  have  a  sovereign  in  the  savings 
bank.  At  all  events,  it  is  due  to  the  Connnission 
tliat  I  should  explain  the  basis  of  my  classifica- 
tion, 

2488.  I  observe  one  of  the  causes,  but  not 
one  of  the  chief  causes,  to  which  you  attribute 
their  breakdown  so  as  to  render  them  inmates 
of  the  workhouse  was  intemperance,  which  is 
smaller  in  the  case  of  the  men  than  the  women. 
Now  do  you  mean  by  intemperance  that  they 
are  men  who  are  habitual  sots,  and  who  do 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  gain  a  livelihood? 
— They  are  cases,  my  Loid,  in  which  we  know 
from  our  own  knowledge  that  the  man  or  the 
woman  is  addicted  to  drunken  habits,  or  they,  in 
the  course  of  the  examination,  have  admitted 
that  drink  ha-^  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

2489.  But,  of  course,  you  are  quite  unable 
to  estimate  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  might,  if  tliey  had  been  sober  men,  if 
they  had  not  wasted  their  money  and  time  upon 
drinking  more  than  was  good  for  them,  have 
saved  themselves  from  the  workhouse? — Yes;  1 
am  quite  unable  to  do  that,  my  Lord. 

2490.  If,  Ibr  instance,  a  man  earning  good 
wages,  from  20  to  40,  or  45  years  of  age,  spent 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  and  a  great  deal  of  his 
money  in  the  public-house,  but  had  not  reduced 
himself  to  the  condition  of  a  hopeless  sot,  you 
would  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  fact  ? 
— Precisely  so. 

2491.  Althougli  his  habit  of  drinkingr  must 
have  been  the  cause  of  what  i  have  just  now 
called  his  breakdown  in  life  ? — It  would  be 
perhaps  a  more  satisfactory  classification  to 
bracket  intemperance  witii  improvidence  ;  since 
the  man  who,  as  I  say,  contracts  marriage,  that 
is  to  say  voluntarily  accepts  obligations  without 
making  provision  for  the  future,  is  a  man  who 
too  frequently  is  addicted  to  intemperate  habits. 

2492.  Now,  your  board  has  administered  the 
law  at  Whitechapel  with  great  strictness,  I 
believe? — They  have,  my  Lord. 

2493.  What  effect  has  it  had,  do  you  think, 
upon  the  in-door  population  of  the  workhouse? — 
No  increase  of  the  indoor  pauperism  has  resulted 
from  a  strict  administration  of  relief.  Taking 
quinquennial  periods  commencing  with  the  1st 
of  January  1870  tlie  numbers  of  "not  able- 
bodied"  persons,  i.e.  aged  and  infirm,  in  receipt 
of  relief,  were  as  follows  :  on  the  1st  January 
1870  there  were  436  in-door  and  578  out-door 
aged  and  infirm  paupers,  a  total  of  1,015.  Five 
years  later  the  in-door  was  434,  or  two  fewer 
than  iu  1870  ;  the  out-door  had  been  reduced  from 
579  to  198,  and  the  total  pauperism  from  1,015 
to  632.  Five  years  later  on  the  1st  January 
18S0,  the  number  of  in-door  paupers  was  435,  so 
that  it  is  stationary  during  those  quinquennial 
periods  practically,  the  out-door  bei:ig  reduced 
from  579  in  1870  to  59  in  1880,  with  a  total  of 
494.  In  1885,  484  in-door,  that  is  49  increase; 
out-door  18  ;  total  502  ;  an  aggregate  increase 
of  eight.  On  the  1st  January  1890,  the  in-door 
again  go  down  to  444,  the  out-door  5  units,  total 
449,  and  taking  the  present  year,  1st  January 
1893,  the  in-door  was  461,  the  out-door  2,  total 
463. 
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2494.  During  that  period  of  over  20  years, 
has  the  population  increased  or  decreased? — No 
material  increase  or  decrease;  there  has  been 
very  little  fluctuation. 

2495.  Was  the  effect  of  this  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  out  door  relief  and  tlie  application 
of  the  in-door  test,  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district ;  did 
it  drive  away  many  of  the  pauper  class  to  dis- 
tricts where  the  law  was  administered  less  care- 
fully ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
effect  has  not  been  to  any  appreciable  extent  to 
occasion  migration  into  other  districts.  The 
poor,  in  numbers,  could  not  possibly  migrate  into 
another  district  without  a  certain  proportion  of 
them  being  returnable  upon  orders  of  removal, 
and,  as  a  fact,  we  have  very  few  indeed. 

2496.  Then  did  it  during  that  time,  do  you 
think,  effect  any  alteration  in  <heir  habits,  say  of 
industry  ? — I  should  explain  that  it  is  not  merely 
the  application  of  strict  principles  in  Whitechapel, 
but  every  step  has  been  taken  in  concert  with 
voluntary  agencies  for  helping  the  poor.  What 
the  guardians  practically  did  was  this  :  they  saw 
the  evils  of  the  dole  system  which  they  were 
adopting,  they  turned  round  and  said :  "  If  we 
"  give  relief  at  all,  we  will  give  adequate  relief; 
"  we  will  seek  to  close  the  door,  as  far  as  possible, 
"  to  future  out-door  pauperism,  and  at  the  same 
"  time  deal  gently  and  individually  with  those 
"  who  have  been  broujrht  up  to  the  present 
"  system  of  relief."  The  guardians  never  con- 
templated the  abolitiun  of  out-door  relief;  they 
contemplated  rather  the  grant  in  exceptional  cases 
of  an  adequate  amount  of  relief;  but  when  the 
representatives  of  voluntary  charity  appeared  at 
the  Board  and  begged  the  Board  not  to  let  this  or 
that  poor  creature  taste  relief,  "  She  is  too  good  to 
"taste  pauper  relief,  and  if,  can  but  cause  deterio- 
"  ration  of  character,''  then  the  guardians  said  at 
once,  "  The  ouestion  is  whether  organised  charity 
"is  prepared  to  do  what  we  conceive  to  be  its 
"  legitimate  work,  and  undertake  the  care  of 
"  these  cases,"  and  the  result  has  been  a  ver}- 
active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  The  Whitechapel  Com- 
mittee is  one  of  the  most  active  committees  in 
London,  and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  general  result  of  associated  efforts  lias  been 
to  raise  the  standard  of  lil'e  within  that  district. 

2497.  1  suppose  this  remarkable  diminution 
in  the  numbers  receiving  out-door  relief  has 
been  due  to  two  causes ;  one  to  a  more  careful 
examination  into  the  circumstances  of  each  appli- 
cant, and  the  other  is  in  the  action  of  the  Ciiarity 
Organisation  Society,  and  possibly  other  charities, 
in  preventing  persons  becoming  paupers  by  giving 
them  the  relief  necessary  to  them;  to  those  two 
causes  ? — Precisely  so,  my  Lord. 

2498.  Can  you  give  us  any  notion  how 
many  of  these  paupers  would  be  receiving  relief 
from  you  in  one  form  and  another,  in-door  or  out, 
but  for  the  action  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — I  believe  that  some  60  aged  poor 
persons  are  in  receipt,  at  the  present  time,  of  pen- 
sions through  the  agencies  of  the  local  committee 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Committee  ;  the  pensions 
for  the  most  p.irt  being  made  up  from  various 
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sources,  for  example  private  donors,  old  employers, 
contributions  by  clergy,  help  given  by  relatives  of 
the  pensioners,  and  so  forth.  In  a  good  many  cases 
the  local  clergy  co-operate  with  the  Charity 
Orga\iisation  Society  in  raising  pensions.  Then, 
there  are  10  pensioners  on  the  books  of  the 
Society  of  United  Friends,  six  on  the  Aldgate 
Freedom  Foundation,  and  six  provided  for  by 
the  St.  Katherine  Precinct  Trust.  Additional 
to  these  are  the  Aged  Poor  Society  and  the 
Catholic  Benevolent  Association,  uhich  are 
special  to  the  poor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
so  that  it  may  be  fairly  taken  that  not  fewer 
than  100  deserving  aged  poor  in  the  district  are 
in  receipt  of  pensions  from  voluntary  sources, 
and  brought  to  their  homes  by  sympathetic 
friends.  The  extent  to  which  this  aggregate  pro- 
vision meets  the  needs  of  the  deserving  aged  poor 
will  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  a  reference  to  an 
analysis  of  the  "  homeless  "  and  "  not  homeless," 
which,  perhaps,  you  will  allow  me  to  give 
presently. 

2499.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion 
much  good  has  resulted  from  this  vigilant  adminis- 
tration of  the  law ;  are  you  satisfied  that  no 
hardship  has  been  inflicted  upon  those  who  cannot 
be  prevailed  on  to  enter  the  workhouse,  but 
would  not  object  to  receive  out-door  relief — It 
is  difficult  to  answer  the  question  by  saying  that 
there  has  never  been  a  case  in  which  temporary 
suffering  has  not  been  occasioned  by  the  volun- 
tary refusal  of  the  applicant  to  accept  relief 
when  failing  to  qualify  himself  or  herself  for 
that  relief  from  the  voluntary  agencies,  but, 
speaking  generally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is 
much  less  suffering  among  the  poor  by  the 
present  system,  which  brings  intn  touch  Avith  the 
pour  all  the  active  sympathies  and  assistance  of 
the  benevolent.  The  main  result,  indeed,  of  the 
system  which  has  been  adojjted  in  Whitechapel 
has  been  that  it  has  proved  an  immense  stimulus 
to  the  work  of  voluntary  charity,  and  we  find 
the  clergy,  and  the  laity,  and  the  various 
organisations  joining  hands,  in  a  sense,  and  to  an 
extent  which  was  not  known  before. 

2500.  Then,  I  suppose,  you  are  dealing,  of 
course,  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  jjopulatiou, 
and  when  you  say  that  besides  those  whom  you 
support  in  workhouses  100  are  receiving  relief 
from  the  charitable  institutions  you  restrict  those 
to  100  persons,  men  and  women,  above  65? — I 
do,  ray  Lord. 

2501.  Do  yon  think  there  are  many  above 
65  in  a  poor  condition  of  life  who  are  get- 
ting- no  assistance  from  either  the  workhouses 
or  charity  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  con- 
siderable number  who  have  decent  homes  of 
their  own  worth  preserving,  and  who  can  be 
classed  as  respectable  poor,  who  can  be  said  in 
any  way  to  be  neglected  by  voluntarj^  agencies. 
When  I  speak  of  the  stimulus  whicli  has  been 
given  to  voluntary  work  I  am  speaking  of 
organisations  and  arrangements  whereby  the  poor 
are  visited  to  an  extent  that  they  were  never 
before.  One  terrible'  effect  of  the  out-door 
relief  system  has  been  that  the  poor  have  been 
largely  relegated  to  the  poor  law,  which  was 
expected  to  do  the  work  of  charity.  The  poor 
themselve-i  need  so  much  more  than  money.  If 
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poor  persons  are  in  distress  their  hands  want 
holding  np,  they  want  aid,  they  want  sympathy ; 
they  do  not  want  doles.  Very  frequently  a 
sura  of  money  expended  may  develop  possi- 
bilities, but  failing  that,  if  it  is  left  to  the 
Poor  Law,  then  the  wretched  dole  systeni, 
which  is  so-called  out-relief,  has  the  effect  of 
causing  deterioration  of  character ;  indeed,  my 
own  experience  is  that  no  poor  person  can  come 
to  the  Poor  Law,  unaided  by  Christian  charity 
outside,  without  losing  character  at  every  turn. 

2502.  It  has  taken  3'ou,  I  think,  about  20 
years  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Whitei  hapel  Union  ? — We  commenced  in  the 
winter  of  1869-70.  or  rather  that  is  when  we 
reached  tha  maximum  number  of  out-door 
paupers.  AVe  ran  up  to  5,339,  I  think  it  was, 
out-door,  and  then  matters  were  so  terrible 
that  I  took  up  the  matter  myself,  and  made  a 
special  report  to  the  guardians.  There  were 
5,339  in  one  week  in  the  winter  of  1869-70. 

Mr.  Pell. 

2503.  Keceiving  relief? — Receiving  outdoor 
relief;  a  total  of  6,758. 

Chairman, 

2504.  Have  you  had  to  depart  from  this  sys- 
tem in  occasion  alyears,  when, from  a  continuance 
of  hard  weather  or  other  cause,  employment  has 
been  scarcer  than  usual? — AVe  have  not,  my  Loi-d. 

2505.  You  just  apply  the  same  system? — We 
just  apply  the  same  system. 

2506.  Considering  what  you  have  said  of 
the  character  of  your  population,  have  you  any 
reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  administi'ation 
in  other  parishes  would  be  attended  invariably 
with  the  same  results  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

2507.  In  what  respects  ? — The  character  of  the 
uopulation  has  lent  itself  largely  to  this  policy  of 
practical  abolition  of  out-door  relief.  And  then 
the  numbers  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  are  by 
reason  of  the  large  number  of  casual  poor  com- 
paratively small  for  voluntary  agencies  to  deal 
with  ;  tiiey  are  compassable  ;  but  in  some 
districts  you  would  find  a  different  class  of  poor 
and  less  organisation  of  voluntary  charity,  and 
consequentiv  the  guardians  would  be  driven  to 
make  exceptions  in  the  case  of  out-door  relief. 
But  the  great  evil  of  the  out-relief  system  to  my 
mind  is  that  out-door  relief  is  seldom  or  never 
adequate. 

2508.  What  are  the  other  effects  which  in  your 
opinion  result  froiu  inadequate  relief  of  out-door 
cases  ? — The  deterioration  of  character  is  in  my 
mind  one  of  the  principal  results  of  ihe  out-door 
system.  Well,  then  in  the  case  of  these  doles  the 
relief  is  in  no  sense  commensurate  to  the  wants  of 
the  applicant,  and  yet  at  every  turn  they  are 
endeavouring  to  qualify  themselves  as  recipients 
of  that  relief,  and  their  energies  are  sapped,  as  it 
were,  by  the  fact  of  this  relief  being  available. 
And  of  coui'se  there  is  the  physical  result  of 
inadequate  relief,  and  the  ])ossibility  of  even 
death  occurring. 

2509.  You  have,  1  daresay,  heard  propositions 
for  keeping  the  ai:ed  poor  out  of  the  workhouse 
by  providing  a  weekly  payment  of  5,<;.  How  do 
you  think  that  provision  would  affect  the  poor  m 
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your  part  of  the  world  ? — I  have  not  attempted 
any  analysis  of  the  84  males  and  57  females 
over  the  age  of  65  years  who  are  sick  and  under 
treatmeut  in  the  infirmary,  since  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  they  require  both  skilled  nursing 
and  medical  care,  and  that  they  are  iu  receipt  of 
the  only  form  of  relief  which  adequately  and 
humanely  meets  their  necessities. 

2510.  I  think  it  may  be  said,  I  suppose,  that 
the  55.  would  be  pe?'fectly  inadequate  ? — Pre- 
cisely. Dealing,  however,  with  the  54  aged  men 
in  the  workhouse,  the  result  of  an  individual 
examination  is  that  47  (or  87'0  per  cent.)  are 
"homeless,"  i.e.,  without  home,  or  furniture,  or 
relatives  with  whom  they  could  live  outside, 
and  7  (or  13-0  per  cent.)  affirm  that  they  are 
"  not  homeless  "  in  that  sense.  And  similarly 
in  the  cases  of  the  135  aged  women  in  the  work- 
house, 127  (or  94'0  per  cent.)  wei'e  found  to  be 
"  homeless,"  and  8  (or  6*0  per  cent.)  '•  not 
"  homeless  "  in  the  sense  indicated.  The  above 
seven  males,  and  eight  females  "  not  homeless  " 
are  included  in  the  foregoing  classification  of 
causes,  as  follows: — Intemperance,  fuur  ;  im- 
providence, nine  ;  and  misfortune,  two. 

2511.  Then  the  large  proportion  of  those  are 
"  homeless."  What  they  would  endeavour  to  do 
I  presume  would  be  to  find  themselves  lodgings, 
or  to  board  and  lodge  with  some  family  upon  a 
portion  of  their  wages,  reserving  enough  to  find 
themselves  in  clothing  ? — Very  few  would  be 
able  to  do  that  in  my  judgment,  looking  at  the 
class  of  females  Ave  have  in  our  workhouse. 
The  majority  of  them  are  much  too  feeble  to  live 
anywhere  alone  even  with  friends.  They  want 
attention,,  they  want  care,  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
appreciate  the  care  and  aitention  which  they 
receive  in  the  workhouse. 

2512.  Well,  how  about  the  men ;  I  am 
assuming  now  that  these  men  were  out  of  doors 
receiving  5s.  a  week,  what  do  you  think  their 
condition  would  be  ? — I  have  no  doubt  a  con- 
siderable number  would  accept  5s.  a  week,  but 
the  larger  proportion  (i'them,  I  fear,  would  return 
to  the  workhouse  either  unable  to  subsist  upon 
the  5s.,  or  requiring  some  attention  which  they 
cannot  get  outside,  or  becoming  the  victims  of 
intemperate  habits. 

2513.  Have  you  anv  other  provision  than  the 
workhouse  for  the  aged  poor  in  Whitechapel  ? — 
No,  thei'e  is  no  special  provision,  and  I  have  no 
theory  as  regards  the  structural  classification  of 
workhouses  beyond  that  provided  in  the  regula- 
tion contained  in  Article  98  of  the  Consolidated 
Order. 

2514.  What  amount  of  classification  do  you 
carry  out? — We  seek  to  afford  the  aged  poor  the 
means  of  forming  their  own  companionships. 
For  instance,  in  the  aged  women's  wards,  instead 
of  ofivino;  them  long  tables  and  benches,  we  jrive 
them  small  tables,  and  surrounding  chairs.  Again, 
in  the  extended  provision  of  accommodation 
which  is  contemplated  we  are  providing  bays 
which,  with  the  aid  of  a  curtain  or  screen,  and 
the  tables  and  chairs,  will  enable  them  again 
to  a  greater  extent  still  to  form  their  own 
companionship,  and  in  that  way  classify  them- 
selves. I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  neither 
practicable  nor  expedient  in  the  workhouse  to 
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seek  a  classification  of  character.  Apart  from 
the  injustice  of  adjudicating  npon  an  imperfect 
knowledge  that  B  is  not  equal  in  character  to  A, 
the  moral  effect  of  the  attempt  cannot  but  be  in- 
jurious to  the  inmates  as  a  whole. 

2515.  Well  now,  what  employment  or  amuse- 
ment do  you  find  for  those  old  peoi)le  ? — With 
few  exceptions  (there  are  some  exceptions  where 
they  are  blind  or  absolutely  helple.-?s,  not  even 
able  to  thread  apiece  of  calico  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  pillows,  or  anything  of  that  sort),  the  aged 
poor, one  and  all,  are  occupied;  some  are  em- 
ployed in  good,  useful  work.  The  aged  men  are 
at  carpentering,  tin-making,  mat-making,  mat- 
weaving,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  basket-making, 
pviinting,  glazing,  chimney-sweeping. 

2516.  Where  do  they  carry  on  those  occupa- 
tions ? — They  are  distributed  all  over  the  place 
in  little  shops  ;  they  have  places  of  their  own. 

2517.  But  all  this  employment  rakes  place 
within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse  ? — All  within 
the  walls  of  the  workhouse. 

2518.  Do  you  do  this  for  the  supply  of  the 
■workhouse  or  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  them  ? 
• — We  do  it  for  the  supply  of  the  workhouse  and 
the  infirmary  only.  The  only  department  in 
which  we  go  outside  the  workhouse  at  all,  and 
shat  to  a  very  slight  extent,  is  in  the  wood  ;  we 
do  sell  a  little  wood,  but  it  is  very  trifling  indeed  ; 
it  is  only  to  fv/o  or  three  customers  that  we 
have. 

2519.  Do  the  old  people  take  cheerfully  to 
this  amount  of  employment? — They  take  cheer- 
fully to  it  mainly  because  they  are  not  bribed  to 
do  it ;  they  are  not  bribed  by  extra  diet;  one  is 
not  put  in  a  preferential  position  to  another  ; 
they  are  encouraged  ;  they  are  not  degraded  in  any 
sense,  but  they  are  encouraged  to  do  that  which 
they  are  best  able  and  most  desire  to  do.  A  man 
says  he  is  a  painter.  "  Would  you  like  to  do  a 
"little  painting?"  ''Yes,  sir."  Another  man 
says  he  is  a  polisher.  "Would  you  like  to  do 
"  some  polishing  ?  "  and  he  is  put  to  it.  Taking 
the  aged  men  as  Avell  as  the  able-bodied  men,  we 
have  but  one  superintendent  of  labour,  and  he  is 
practically  restricted  to  the  able-bodied  men,  so 
"here  they  are  all  over  the  place  doin^  useful 
work,  and  in  that  way  avoiding  the  evils  both  of 
degrading  labour  and  injurious  companionship. 

2520  I  am  told  by  a  friend  who  has  visited 
Whitechapel  Union  that  what  struck  him  was 
ihe  very  small  use  that  was  made  of  the  day 
room,  that  the  whole  population  of  the  union 
was  scattered  about,  each  of  them  pursuing  his 
own  enii)loyment? — That  may  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  f  eatures  of  the  workhouse. 

2L)2\.  Now,  had  you  much  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing about  that  state  of  things? — No.  As  a 
fact  we  never  commenced  with  extra  diet,  or 
Avith  beer  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  that 
■  is  where  half  the  difficulty  is  in  workhouses. 
Directly  you  put  persons,  young  or  old,  in  a 
pieferential  position  as  regards  diet  or  treat- 
ment, then  the  difficulties  of  administration 
commence. 

2522.  Is  there  anything  that  you  are  not  able 
to  do  that  you  would  like  to  have  the  power 
of  doing  with  respect  to  the  management  of 
workhouses,  and  the  treatment  of  the  aged  poor? 


Chairman — continued. 

— No,  my  Lord.  I  think  tlie  regulations  are 
sufficiently  elastic.  All  that  is  necessary  in 
workhouses  is  that  there  should  be  intelligent 
administration.  In  the  structural  arrangements 
of  workhouses  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
necessities  of  varied  employment  ;  that  is  impor- 
tant; and  a  means  should  be  afforded  for  enabling 
the  men  and  women  to  break  themselves  up  into 
little  circles. 

2523.  How  long  has  your  present  workhouse 
been  built  ? — It  was  built  in  1871. 

2524.  And  was  it  then  so  built  that  without 
further  expenditure  you  have  been  able  to  do 
all  that  you  have  done  in  this  classification,  if 
you  may  so  call  it,  of  the  work  of  the  inmates  ? 
— No  ;  it  was  built  mainly  as  an  able-bodied 
workhouse,  and  structurally  it  is  not  a  well 
arranged  workhouse  at  all.  It  is  very  defective, 
but  still  we  have  bv  degrees  adapted  it  to  the 
needs  of  this  form  of  administration.  I  may  add, 
that  in  the  case  of  both  men  and  women 
the  able-bodied  men  attend  every  night  with  a 
mental  instructor,  as  we  term  him,  and  the  aged 
men  are  at  liberty,  if  they  desire,  to  join  the 
officer  who  attends  in  the  evening,  and  who  is 
termed  the  mental  instructor,  in  the  occupation 
of  the  evening  between  half-past  6  and  8  o'clock. 
Those  who  know  the  internal  economy  of  work- 
houses know  how  disastrous  to  character  very 
often  the  want  of  supervision  is  during  the 
evening  hours.  Men  and  women  are  occupied 
during  the  day,  but  if  they  are  left  to  themselves 
between  half-past  6  and  8  o'clock,  that  is,  between 
supper  time  and  the  time  forgoino^  to  bed,  if  they 
ai'e  left  without  official  supervision — and  as  a 
rule  they  are,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
officers  are  taking  their  own  rest  at  that  time, 
and  the  work  of  the  day  is  over — then  you  get 
the  corrupting  associations.  V/ e  have  for  a 
number  of  years  introduced  a  mental  instructor 
on  the  male  side  and  a  mental  instructor  on  the 
female  side.  On  the  male  side  the  officer  who 
attends  is  a  schoolmaster.  He  takes  an  interest 
in  talking:  to  and  dei,]in(i:  with  men.  He  begins 
to  talk  about  the  labour  market  ;  interests  them 
in  readings  about  emigration,  and  thrift,  and 
temperance,  and  so  forth  ;  offers  to  write 
letters  for  them ;  offers  to  make  inquiries  for 
them,  and  becomes  a  fiiend  of  the  men.  If 
they  have  good  in  them  they  respond,  and  if  they 
have  no  good  in  them  they  are  under  salutary 
restraint.  In  the  case  of  the  women,  the  agetl 
women  join,  if  they  will,  the  young  women  in 
the  evening  with  the  mental  instructress,  and  she 
reads  to  them,  teaches  them  ki^itting,  gives 
them  a  mechanical  occupation,  and  in  that  way 
the  dissociation  of  the  day  is  continued  through 
the  evening  hours. 

2525.  Are  those  things  going  on  everf  day? — 
Those  things  are  going  on  every  day,  excepting 
Saturday  evening,  when  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments, changingr  of  linen  for  the  week,  and  so 
forth,  necessitates  the  suspension. 

2526.  To  change  the  subject,  how  many  re- 
lieving officers  have  you  in  your  union  ? — Two, 
my  Lord. 

2527.  Are  they  sufficient  for  the  work  of  in- 
quiring into  the  antecedents  and  conditions  of 
the  various  applicants  ? — Quite   sufficient.  Of 
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course,  with  regard  to  inquiries  into  antece- 
dents, it  has  al-ways  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
relief  which  is  given  by  a  relieving  officer  or  by 
the  guardians  is  not  dependent  upon  antecedent 
circumstances  alone.  The  relieving  officer  has  to 
deal  with  the  destitution  which  he  has  before 
him,  and  if  he  finds  destitution  alleged,  and  if 
he  is  not  in  a  position  to  dispute  that  destitution, 
then  he  dare  not  refuse  relief,  whatever  the  cha- 
racter or  whatever  the  antecedents  of  the  appli- 
cant may  lie. 

2C28.  But  his  inquiry  into  the  reality  of  the 
alleged  destitution  must  lead  him  to  learn  a  good 
deal  of  the  past  contlition  ct  the  applicant  ? — As 
a  rule  there  is  very  little  to  be  learned  in  regard 
to  the  realities  of  the  destitution,  although  there 
may  be  a  good  deal  to  be  learned  as  to  the  volun- 
tary character  of  the  destitution.  A  man  has 
wilfully  thrown  up  work  (but  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
it  so  as  lo  convict  him  of  disorderly  conduct),  or 
he  may  have  lost  his  work  through  drunken 
habits,  or  he  may  be  a  pensioner  and  have  spent 
his  pension  recklessly,  and  come  to  the  parish 
afterwards ;  but  whatever  those  antecedent  circum- 
stances may  be,  the  relieving  officer  after  all  has 
to  deal  with  the  simple  fact  of  destitution. 

2529.  Are  you  particular  in  your  union  in 
requiring  that  the  relieving  officer  shall  make 
his  returns  in  each  case  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — We  are,  my 
Lord.  Every  form  of  relief  granted  by  a 
relieving  officer  is  required  to  be  reported  to  the 
guardians.  I  have  an  analysis  of  the  cases 
brought  before  the  guardians  yesterday.  The 
meeting  was  yesterday.  In  one  district  there 
were  no  applications  for  relief  on  the  book,  but 
there  were  182  reports  ;  63  of  admissions  to  the 
infirmary,  58  admissions  to  the  workhouse,  50 
orders  for  medical  relief  only,  four  for  expenses 
of  burials,  and  seven  miscellaneous  reports  of 
proceedings,  and  so  forth.  Well,  that  is  one 
district.  In  another  district  there  was  one  appli- 
cation for  relief,  the  applicant  not  apj^earing  in 
support  of  it,  and  there  were  225  reports;  10  were 
cases  in  which  the  relieving  officer  had  dealt  with 
the  cases  at  his  discretion  by  relief  in  kind,  the 
amount  given  in  the  10  cases  being  21.  lis.  \0d. 
There  were  71  admissions  to  the  infirmary,  90 
admissions  to  the  w(/rkhouse,  one  admission  to 
the  small-pox  hospital,  45  orders  for  medical 
relief  only,  only  one  expense  of  burial,  and  seven 
miscellaneous. 

2530.  Would  you  give  us  generally  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  with- 
out reference  to  age? — The  last  printed  state- 
ment I  have  is  nearly  a  fortnight  old ;  it  is  last 
Saturday  week.  For  that  week  there  were  16 
out-door  paupers  relieved  during  the  week.  They 
received  1/.  4s.  in  kind,  and  12s  Qd.  in  money; 
the  &d.  being  rrerely  the  expense  of  a  convey- 
ance to  the  v.orkhouse,  and  the  remainder  is 
made  up  of  two  sums  of  6s.  given  in  out-door 
relief  to  the  two  aged  women  already  spoken  of. 

2531.  Has  your  relieving  officer  instructions, 
when  inquiring  into  these  cases,  to  put  them  in 
communication  with  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  when  he  thinks  the  case  a  proper  one 
for  them  to  deal  with? — Very  strict  instructions, 
and  he  is  asked  to  be  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
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the  applicant,  and  to  write  letters,  and  otherwise 
to  communicate  on  their  behalf  with  any  helpful 
agencies. 

H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

2532.  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  average 
number  of  inmates  in  your  workhouse  is  450  a 
year  ;  that  is  so  from  the  figures  you  have  given 
us  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

2533.  Can  you  tell  us  what  number  of  those 
inmates  in  one  year  are  above  the  age  of  65  ? — On 
the  1st  of  January  of  the  present  year  the  num- 
ber of  in-door  aged  poor,  that  is,  of  those  classed 
as  aged  and  infirm,  was  461.  I  have  not  analysed 
what  proportion  of  those  are  over  65,  but  perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  just  to  refer  tu  a  return  to  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  numbers 
relieved  on  the  1st  of  January  1892,  and  that 
shows  175  males  and  221  females  over  the  ago 
of  65.    {Mr.  Bitchie's  Return.) 

2534.  Could  you  work  the  exclusion  of  out- 
door relief  if  your  union  had  less  private  active 
charity  organisations  ? — We  could  not.  Sir. 

2535.  And  do  the  private  organisations  iiive 
charity  equal  to  about  5s.  per  week,  the  amount 
proposed  for  provident  pensions,  oris  the  average 
considerably  less  ? — I  am  quite  unable  to  give 
the  amount,  or  the  average  amount,  which  is 
given  in  charity  outside,  for  the  reason  that  the 
pensions  granted  to  the  aged  poor  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  and  the  Tower  Hamlets 
Pension  Committee  are  largely  supplementary 
to  grants  made  by  relations,  or  by  employers, 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  compute  what  the 
aggregate  sum  in  each  case  would  be. 

Lord  Play  fair. 

2536.  You  have  shown  a  great  decrease  in  the 
out-door  relief  from  1870  to  1892.  Was  that  at 
all  in  relation  to  any  increase  of  charities  during 
that  period,  or  was  there  about  as  much  charity 

in  1870  as  now,  in  1892  ?--Oh,  no;  voluntary  Muchmore 
charity,  or  what  I  might  term  work  for  the  poor, 
has  been  very  largely  year  by  year  stimulated, 
until  now  the  clergy  and  the  workers  among  the 
poor,  I  believe,  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  unani- 
mous that  the  system  which  we  are  adopting  is 
sound,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  themselves. 

2537.  Then  the  charity  has  helped  you  to  the 
reduction  very  largely  by  increasing  in  activity  ? 
— Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

2538.  The  effect  of  your  working  of  the  system 
has  been  greatly  to  stimulate  charity  in  the  dis- 
trict ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2539.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  in  all 
districts  the  proportion  of  persons  who  contribute 
to  any  kind  of  charity  is  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  ratepayers  ? —That 
is  so,  especially  in  unions  where  out-door  relief 
is  lavishly  given. 

2540.  Under  those  circunistances  the  effect  of 
your  system  is  to  relieve  the  ratepayers  genar- 
ally  at  the  expense  of  the  charitable  minority 
and  to  throw  extra  burdens  on  the  willing  horse  ? 
—  I  look  upon  it  that  the  assistance  which  is 
given  to  the  poor,  the  pecuniary  portion  of  it,  is 
comparatively  of  little  value  as  compared  with 
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Mr.  Chamberlain — continued, 
the  great  help  which  is  given  by  the  almoners 
themselves.  To  give  a  poor  person  in  distress 
4s.  or  OS.  may  for  the  moment  relieve  the  dis- 
tress, but  they  very  frequently  want  a  great  desil 
more ;  they  want  help  :  they  want  sympath\  ; 
they  want  stimulating,  bracing  up,  to  achieve 
existence  for  themselves,  and  to  develop  future 
possibilities.  The  work  that  has  been  done  for 
the  poor  has  been  not  simply  taking  the  place  of 
the  Poor  Law  and  giving  5s.  out  of  private  funds, 
instead  of  giving  5s.  out  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  it 
has  been  largely  the  work  of  bringing  parents 
and  children  together,  of  evuking  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  late  employers,  of  making  friends, 
finding  friends  for  the  poor ;  and  in  that  way,  I 
think,  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done.  I 
think  no  greater  evil  can  be  wrought  than 
simply  to  relegate  the  poor  to  the  Poor  Law,  and 
say,  "  All  you  need  is  4.'.'.  or  5s.  a  week,"  and  not 
take  further  notice  of  it. 

2541.  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  ^  alue 
of  charitable  assistance,  but  still  it  remains  the 
fact  that,  so  far  as  the  pecuniary  assistance  given  is 
concerned,  it  is  a  transfer  from  the  ratepayers  to 
the  few  individuals  who  are  charitably  disposed? 
— Yes,  in  those  cases  unquestionably  where  the 
relief  is  given. 

2542.  Now  I  think  you  told  us  that  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  old  age  paupers  in  your 
workhouse  would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
an  old  age  pension  of  5s.  a  week? — Yes. 

2543.  But  your  paupers  may  be  said  to  have 
been  strained  through  private  charity  before 
they  come  to  you  :  is  not  that  so  ? — Largely ; 
they  have  passed  through  the  sieve. 

2544.  I  mean,  therefore,  there  is  a  great 
number  of  aged  persons  who  are  fitted  for 
pensions  and  who  have  got  them  throui^h  private 
resources  before ;  you  have  to  deal  with  the 
residuum  in  your  workhouse  ? — I  think  that 
approximately  the  figures  that  I  have  quoted  may 
be  taken  as  correct. 

2545.  I  think  you  said  that  you  knew  of  about 
100  persons  who  were  already  provided  with 
pensions  ? — That  100  includes  the  pensions  not 
given  but  obtained  and  collected  through  the 
agencies  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Committee.  It 
does  not  mean  the  grant  of  so  much  merely  from 
those  two  sources,  but  it  means  that  they  have 
been  the  means  of  obtaining  for  A.  or  B.  a 
pension. 

2546.  Yes  ;  what  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this, 
that  as  I  understand  you  do  not  say  that  because 
old  age  pensions  would  be  of  very  small  advantage 
to  87  old  men  in  your  workhouse,  therefore,  they 
would  not  be  of  advantage  tu  a  considerable 
proportion  of  poor  old  men  ? — No,  I  would  not 
say  that. 

2547.  What  do  you  think  of  a  proposal  to  give 
to  every  one  who  claims  it  5s.  a  week  after  Qb 
without  any  contribution  by  the  person  himself? 
— I  fail  to  see  the  difif'erence  between  that  and 
out-door  relief  myself.  And  then  it  is  giving 
a  special  claim  to  one  particular  contingency 
of  life.  The  destitution,  the  straits  into 
which  a  man  or  woman  are  driven,  are  as 
frequently  before  05,  or  very  frequently  before 
65,  as  well  as  after. 


Mr.  Chamberhnn — continued. 

2548.  Is  not  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  persons  over  65  the  subject  of  poverty  and 
misfortune  tha'^  of  those  under  65  ? — A.  larger 
number  over  65  than  between  the  ages  of  60 
and  65  :  I  am  taking  those  ages;  I  have  given 
figures  in  regard  to  those,  because  they  are  classed 
as  aged  and  infirm  for  tiie  most  part,  but  there 
would  be  a  very  considerable  proportion  under 
the  age  of  65,  without  restricting  it  to  the  com- 
mencins  age  of  60 

2549.  On  the  whole  I  may  take  it  that  you 
are  opposed  to  a  general  system  of  pensions  to 
which  the  beneficiarv  makes  no  contribution?—! 
am. 

2550.  What  feeling  would  you  have  with 
regard  to  pensions  provided  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people  themselves  ? — I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  question,  whether  the 
provision  would  be  made  entirely  by  tl)e  people 
themselves,  or  be  partly  from  other  sources. 

2551.  I  am  asking  first  when  these  pensions 
are  provided  entirely  by  the  contributions  of  the 
persons  themselves,  would  you  say  that  that  was 
a  good  thing  ? — Undoubtedly ;  I  have  a  great 
fear  of  the  result  to  character  of  laying  it  down  pi 
as  a  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  or  P* 
of  anyone  else  than  themselves  to  provide  for  old 
age.  bj 

2552.  Just  let  me  remind  you  ;  you  said  you 
were  opposed  to  5s.  a  week,  or  any  other  pension 
provided  entirely  by  the  State  ?  —  Yes. 

2553.  Now  I  understand  you  to  say  you  are 
in  favour  of  pensions  if  they  can  be  provided 
entirely  by  the  persons  to  be  benefited  by 
their  own  thrift  and  contributions  ? — Unquestion- 
ably. 

2554.  Then,  I  ask  you,  would  you  see  any 
objection  to  aid  given  by  the  State,  not  to  pro- 
vide the  whole  of  these  pensions,  but  as  a 
stimulus  and  temptation  to  persons  to  engage  in 
that  ])articular  form  of  thrift  ? —  I  confess,  I 
have  a  great  fear  of  the  results  of  the  State 
intervening  for  the  purpose  of  providing  pen- 
sions in  that  way, 

2555.  My  question  is,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  pensions,  but  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  provision  of  pensions  by  contributing 
a  portion  ? — Well,  I  must  confess,  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  the  State  contributing. 

2556.  What  is  your  objection? — I  think  if  the 
State  intervenes  on  behalf  of  the  aged,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  in  what  way  the  intervention  of  the 
State  may  not  be  justified  in  other  contingencies 
of  life.     Whether  the  State  provides  the  whole  ^ 
or  part,  it  would  be  regarded  by  the  working 
classes  as  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  in  part ;  S( 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  degree;  in  part  as  well  ^ 
as  the  whole.  in 

2557.  Your  objection  is  not  so  much  to  their  in 
providing  a  part  as  to  the  probability  that  that 
would  lead  ultimately .  to  their  providing  the 
Avhole? — Well,  I  feel  an  objection  to  the  re(!Og- 
nitioD  which  it  would  give  of  the  duty  of  the 
State.  If  the  State  contributes,  then  it  would 
be  regarded  by  the  working  classes  as  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  contribute,  and  I  am  rather 
afraid  of  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  character  of 
the  working  classes. 

2558.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  object^  on 
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the  same  principle,  to  free  education? — No. 
With  regard  to  free  education,  the  education  is 
mainly,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  individual,  but 
in  the  interest  of  the  community, 

2559.  Is  not  the  encouragement  of  thrift  in  the 
interest  of  the  community  ? — Yes,  unquestionably. 

2560.  Then,  any  stimulus  to  any  form  of  thrift 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  community,  would 
it  not? — But  any  contribution  by  the  State  would 
be  introducing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  artificial 
element  into  the  labour  market  ;  if  a  man  is  not 
to  provide  the  whole  of  his  future,  but  only 
part. 

2561.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  men  do  not 
provide  it  at  present,  do  they  ;  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  working  classes  provide  themselves 
with  pensions  after  65  ? — A  very  small  propor- 
tion. 

2562.  Therefore,  if  the  stimulus  of  the  State 
brought  what  you  consider  a  desirable  thing 
about,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  brought  about 
by  other  means,  would  you  still  object  to  it  ? — I 
must  confess,  I  have  not  regarded  the  proposal  in 
a  favourable  light  at  all. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

2563.  Was  I  right  in  understanding  that  your 
view  was  that  if  5s.  a  head,  however  obtained, 
were  obtained  by  the  poor  over  65  as  a  pension, 
it  would  not  practically  affect  the  number  of 
aged  poor  in  your  workhouse  ? — It  would  remove 
from  our  workhouse  very  few  indeed. 

2564.  You  are  fearful  lest  its  effect  .might  be 
a  bad  one  on  the  character.  That  I  understand ; 
but  are  you  at  all  fearful  lest  its  effect  might  be 
to  reduce  the  contributions  of  private  charity  ? — 
No  ;  I  had  not  that  in  my  mind  at  all. 

2565.  Then,  supposing  that  these  poor  people 
have  5s.  a  week,  never  mind  by  what  method 
just  now,  if  private  charity  still  subsisted,  there 
would  be  more  of  them  kept  out  of  the  work- 
house surely  ? — Five  shillings  a  week  received 

^  by  a  poor  person  would,  no  doubt,  keep  a  great 
many  out  of  the  workhouse  taking  the  kingdom 
through.  The  circumstances  are  somewhat  excep- 
tional   in  Whitechapel. 

2566-7.  But  you  do  not  think  many? — Not 
many  in  Whitechapel. 

2568.  Even  althougli  private  charity  subsisted 
as  high  as  it  is  now  ? — Even  although  private 
charity  subsisted  as  high  as  it  is  now. 

2569.  How  long  has  the  system  that  you  have 
now  in  operation  in  Whitechapel  been  in  opera- 
tion?— Nearly  23  years. 

2570.  In  operation  to  the  full  extent  ? — Yes. 
In  1870  the  door  of  out-door  relief  was  nractically 
closed,  and  the  gradual  reduction  wliich  you  see 
in  the  tabular  statements  is  the  result  of  the 
gradual  dealing  with  individual  cases  then  on  the 
list. 

2571.  Then,  1  undex'stood  you  to  say  that 
about  400  persons  over  65  were,  on  a  certain 
day, in  your  workhouse? — Well, my  figures  were 
332,  I  think,  over  65  ;  the  460  are  the  not  able- 
bodied  or  those  classed  as  aged  and  infirm,  and 
65  is  not  the  line. 

2572.  What  is  the  population  that  your  work- 
house serves? — Seventy -four  thousand;  between 
74,000  and  75,000. 


Mr.  Stuart — continued. 

2573.  How  many  of  that  number  are  Jews?  third  of  the 

—  Well,  I  am  not  able   to  form  an  estimate;  0° white-" 
probably  one-third.  ehapei  is 

2574.  Would  it  not  be  more  than  that  ?— It  j'^^^ev? 
might  be,  but  I  am  unable  to  say.  j,y  ^-^^ 

2575.  You  would  not  object  if  I  were  to  put  jews, 
it  at  30,000  ?— No. 

2576.  Now,  are  there  many  Jews  in  your 
workhouse? — There  are  not  a  great  many  ;  there 
are  some. 

2577.  How  many  Jews  would  be  amongst  that 
400  persons,  probably? — Not  more  than  20.  I 
will  correct  myself.  I  had  got  in  my  mind  the 
workhouse,  but  there  would  be  a  larger  number, 
taking  the  infirmary  as  well,  say  30  to  40. 

2578.  Then,  when  we  compare  the  circum- 
stances of  the  figures  as  to  poor  relief  in  White- 
chapel with  other  districts,  we  have,  practically, 
to  subtract  that  number  from  the  population 
before  we  have  a  comparative  number.  The 
Jews  practically  support  their  own  poor  largely, 
do  they  not  ? — Largely  they  do. 

2579.  And  they  do  that  irrespective  of  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Whitechapel  guardians? 

—  Well,  they  work  in  concert  with  us,  using 
our  system  where  it  appears  to  them  to  be 
necessary. 

2580.  And  am  I  right  in  supposing  that  at  no 
time  do  the  Jews  come  in  any  great  multitude 
mto  your  workhouse  ?  —  At  no  time. 

2581.  Au'J,  therefore,  if  my  number  of  30,000 
Jews  be  not  far  wrong,  the  population  to  which 
your  Poor  Law  statistics  apply  is  very  much  like 
hall  74,000  of  the  population  than  the  total 
amount?  — No,  I  don't  think  you  can  reduce  it  to 
one  half. 

Chairman. 

2582.  Do  I  understand  you  to  answer  that  out 
of  74,000,  which  is  the  population  of  the  union, 
30,000  are  Jews? — Possibly  they  might  be,  I 
should  not  have  put  it  at  so  high  a  figure  myself, 
but  still  I  cannot  call  it  in  question, 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

2583.  I  did  not  catch  whether  in  the  figures 
which  you  gave,  you  included  the  area  of  your 
union  ? — Four  hundred  and  six  acres. 

2584.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  any 
greater  amount  of  mendicancy  in  your  union  than 
in  others  ? — ^Possibly  by  reason  of  the  mendicants 
resorting  more  or  less  to  the  nightly  lodgings  Mendi- 
which  are  provided  in  the  form  of  shelters  and  caused  by 
refuges,  and  so  forth,  there  must  necessarily  be  sheltei-sand 
amongst  those  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  refuges, 
mendicant  class. 

2585.  Is  the  provision  of  these  shelters  due  at 
all  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  public 
that  your  system  inflicts  unnecessary  hardships 
upon  the  poor? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  administration  of  relief  in  Whitechapel 
was  taken  into  account  at  all  in  the  inception  of 
these  shelters.  It  may  be  that  some  philanthropic 
persons  sometimes  look  upon  the  casual  ward  sys- 
tem as  insufficiently  meeting  the  necessities  of  the 
homeless  ;  but  that  would  not  touch  the  general 
administration  or  the  principles  of  the  general 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Whitechapel. 

2586.  Do  you  ever  have  contests  for  places  ou  Electionsof 
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the  board  of  guardians  ? — Usually  there  have 
been  contests  for  several  years,  in  one  or  two 
parishes. 

2587.  And  is  the  question  of  out-door  relief  as 
against  in-door  relief  one  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  difterent  candidates  ? — It  is  not.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  question  having  been 
made  an  election  question  at  all. 

2588.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  amongst  the 
ratepayers  of  your  union  there  is  practical 
unanimity  on  the  subject? — Practical  unanimity. 

258y.  Do  you  think  that  the  friendly  societies 
have  at  all  increased  in  number  and  in  financial 
strength  in  your  district,  contemporaneously  with 
your  reforms  in  the  Poor  Law  ?- — I  am  quite 
unable  to  say.  I  have  no  facts  before  me  to 
warrant  an  answer. 

Mr.  Lock. 

2590.  With  regard  to  charitable  work,  Mr. 
Vallance,  should  1  be  right  in  saying  that,  until 
the  guardians  had  altered  their  policy,  charity 
could  not  undertake  the  kind  of  duties  that  you 
have  mentioned  ? — That  is  so. 

2591.  That  is  to  say  that,  when  the  guardians 
saw  their  way  to  a  change,  then  charity  was  able 
to  fulfil  its  functions  projierly  ? — Precisely. 

2592.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  best 
to  carry  on  this  work  by  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  charity  on  a  voluntary  system,  or  do  you  think 
that  it  would  be  good  to  have  a  rate-supported 
system  of  charity,  or  a  system  by  which  certain 
grants  could  be  made  by  municipal  bodies  to  a 
charity  committee  organised  in  various  unions  I — ■ 
I  think  that  in  the  interests  of  the  pi)or,  as  well 
as  of  the  community,  the  present  system  is  tlie 
better. 

2593.  We  have  had  evidence  submitted  to  tiie 
Commission  in  favour  of  discretionary  out-Juor 
relief.  It  was  said  that  where  there  was  evidence 
of  thrift,  where  the  relations  would  fulfil  their 
moral  and  legal  obligations,  and  where  charity  was 
not  forthcoming,  out-door  relief  should  be  given  ; 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  out-door  relief  on 
those  terms  ? — 1  should  have  been  in  favour  in 
Whitechapel  of  out-door  relief  being  given  in  s.^me 
cases  in  which  it  is  not  given  now,  and  where  the 
circumstances  appeared  to  call  for  exceptional 
treatment.  The  only  thing  I  contend  for,  and 
that  I  attach  a^  reat  deal  of  importance  to,  is,  that 
relief,  if  it  is  given  out-of-doors  at  all,  should  be 
adequate,  and  that  the  relief  which  is  given  now 
in  unions  where  out-door  relief  is  prevalent,  is 
largely  inadequate  ;  and  I  should  much  like  to 
see  myself  a  minimum  of  adequacy  prescribed 
for  each  union.  Adequacy  would  mean  dis- 
crimination, and  the  guardians  then  would  be 
more  likely  to  keep  out-door  relief  within  legiti- 
mate limits.  At  the  same  time  so  soon  as  charitv 
can  be  organised  (if  charities  can  be  brought  to 
take  up  these  cases  instead  of  the  Poor  Law), 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  will 
do  a  vast  amount  of  good,  morally  and  materially, 
to  the  poor. 

2594.  Then  with  regard  to  discretionary  out- 
door relief,  if  the  Imes  of  management  are  not 
very  clearly  adhered  to  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
board  of  guardians  would  be  led  into  favoritism, 
and  the  consideration  of  many  bye-matters  in 


Mr.  Xof/i  —  continued, 
granting  relief  which  would  be  dangerous  and 
irregular,  would  they  not? — Undoubtedlv. 

2595.  And  that  would  make  a  very  bad  im- 
pression upon  the  poor  ? — Yes. 

2596.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission what  you  arrange  in  visiting  the  infirmary 
and  the  workhouse.  You  have  a  great  many 
visitors,  I  think,  and  you  have  rules  for  visiting? 
— -Yes.    1  am  sorry  I  have  not  got  a  copy. 

2597.  That  is  the  fact,  is  it  not? — That  is  the 
fact. 

2598.  You  trust  a  great  deal  to  the  visitors 
beins  the  element  which  makes  the  life  of  the 
people  happier,  and  prevents  anvthing  like 
complaint,  and  so  on? — We  have  a  tolerablv 
perfect  system  of  voluntary  visitation  of  the  in- 
firmary. Visitors  act  under  prescribed  rules,  in 
the  first  place  designed  to  avoid  overlapping  ;  and 
next,  to  inculcate  the  principles  which  the 
guardians  desire  should  he  adhered  to  in  the 
visitation.  Where  it  is  possible  to  bring  about 
dispau^jerisation ,  and  to  jjlace  the  poor  in  a  position 
of  self-help,  they  do  so.  In  the  case  of  the  aged 
then  we  only  ask  that  they  will  cheer  and  brighten 
their  lives  as  they  visit  the  wards,  taking  care 
not  to  befriend  the  same  inmates  that  other 
visitors  are  befriending ;  and  so,  to  avoid  over- 
lapping we  allocate  the  wards  to  various  visitors. 

2599.  And  there  was  one  point,  too,  which 
struck  me.  When  the  applicant  goes  into  your 
workhouse  he  has  a  talk  with  the  master,  who 
learns  about  him,  and  so  gains  a  sort  of  idea  as  to 
how  he  should  treat  him  in  the  future  ? — The 
instruction  under  which  the  master  of  tlie  work- 
house acts  in  regard  to  admission,  and  I  believe 
that  that  instruction  is  very  fiiithfullj-  acted 
upon,  is  that  where  a  person  enters  for  the 
first  time,  young  or  old,  if  a  male  the  master 
shall  place  himself  in  immediate  communication 
with  him ;  in  the  case  of  a  female  the  matron  ; 
and  see  what  is  possible  ;  v\here  the  difficulty  or 
whei'e  the  failure  has  been,  from  the  fault  of 
relations  or  from  their  own  fault;  they  M'ill  com- 
municate with  me  or  with  the  relieving  officer 
and  oftentimes  bring  about  the  dispauperisation 
of  the  individual.  I  may  say  that  last  year,  just 
to  furnish  you  with  an  illustration,  the  matron  of 
the  workhouse  was  enabled  to  get  51  females  by 
her  own  unaided  efforts  i^to  domestic  service. 

2600.  Then  two  small  points ;  you  publish  ao 
annual  report? — Yes. 

2601.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  practice  were 
gcnerallv  adopted,  it  would  lead  to  greater  care- 
fulness in  matters  of  pauperism,  old-aged  and 
other? — No  doubt  that  would  be  so. 

2602.  Another  small  point ;  in  the  use  of  the 
Application  and  Report  Book  one  cause  of  trouble 
is  that  the  relieving  ofiicer  has  constantly  to  go 
back  to  the  old  books,  and  there  is  no  column 
with  the  back  reference.  It  is  a  small  matter, 
but  that  would  be  a  facility,  would  it  not  '. — I 
think  that  that  would  be  a  very  desirable  arrange- 
ment: it  would  practically  amount  to  the  same 
thing  as  case  papers,  because  there  would  be 
continuity, 

2603.  And  the  "cause  of  distress  "  is  hardly 
ever  mentioned,  or  frequently  omitted,  because  il 
comes  in  conjunction  with  another  headinii. 
That  would  be  important  would  it  not?  — Ihj 
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sub-division  of  the  column  headed  "  Present  cause 
of  seeking  relief^  or  nature  of  application,"  would 
I      be  desirable. 

I         2604.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  various  proposals  for  pensions  that  it  would 
be  a  fair  line  to  take  that  the  State  has  a  duty 
to  the  destitute,  to  maintain  them,  but  that  it 
should  not  undertake  any  obligations  that  would 
nice  lead  to  a  general  maintenance  of  people  apart 
sM-    from  destitution? — That  is  the  position  which  I 
'J*;'^   have  always  taken  in  regard  to  the  I'elief  of  the 
pool",  and  I  have  looked  with  considerable  fear  at 
any  relaxation  of  that  rule. 

2605.  The  proposal  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
submitted  to  you,  of  a  certain  grant,  as  a  stimulus, 
as  it  were,  to  thrift,  would  seem  to  you  to  be  a 
departure  from  that  principle  ? — It  would, 

Mr.  Arch. 

2606.  You  have  oiven  tlie  Commission  the 
number  of  aged  people  you  have  in  Whitechapel 
over  65  ;  could  you  give  the  Commission  the 
number  of  children  you  have  there  under  the 
age  of  12? — I  cannot,  at  the  moment,  but  I 
should  be  very  glad,  if  the  Commission  would 
allow  me,  to  supply  that  information,  because  the 
results  would  be  found  to  be  somewhat  remarkable. 
There  has  been  an  extraordinary  diminution  of 
child  pauperism  during  the  last  20  years,  taking 
the  figures  in  the  workhouse  schools  and  boarded- 
011 1,  altogether. 

Chairman. 

2607.  Where  is  your  school  ? —  At  Forest 
Gate,  my  Lord  ;  we  are  in  a  district  with  Pojjlar. 

2608.  Is  it  large  ? — The  number  of  children  at 
the  present  time  I  think  is  600,  or  something- 
like  that,  but  the  major  portion  of  the  children 
are  from  Poplar. 

Mr.  Arch. 

2609.  Do  you  think  that  the  boarding-out 
of  little  children  with  respectable  people  in 
cottage  homes  is  not  much  better  than  retaining 
them  in  the  workhouse  ? — Well,  the  conclusion 
I  have  come  to  from  ex|)erieEce  is  that  that 
system  is  best  which  is  best  administered. 
With  regard  to  the  boarding-out,  the  system  is 
an  admirable  system,  especially  for  young  chil- 
dren, and  more  especially  for  little  girls,  and  if 
they  can  be  placed  in  a  cottage  home  where  the 
foster  parent  has  a  soul  above  the  4s.  a  week 
which  she  receives,  and  can  become  a  mother  to 
the  child,  that  child's  future  is  assured  ;  but  if 
the  44'.  is  an  element,  if  it  is  regarded  that  there 
is  a  margin  of  profit  at  all,  the  amount  of  super- 
vision which  is  required  is  very  great.  Beyond 
that,  I  have  found  that  in  the  case  of  boys  that 
the  foster  parents  do  not  always  exercise  (hat 
disciplinary  and  firm  treatment  which  boys  need. 

■Mr.  Stockall. 

2610.  You  spoke,  Mr.  Vallance,  of  the  United 
Friends,  from  which  you  said  ten  persons  received 
some  assistance? — Yes. 

2611.  Did  you  speak  of  the  friendly  society 
called  by  that  name? — No.  It  is  a  society 
which  was  instituted  some  years  ago  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sugar-refining  trade  in  the  district, 
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and  the  number  which  has  been  given  to  me  by 
the  honorary  secretary,  ten,  represented  those 
resident  in  Whitechapel. 

2612.  Then  it  is  purely  a  charitable  institu- 
tion ? — Purely  a  charitable  institution. 

2613.  To  which  the  recipients  have  contributed 
nothing?  — I  believe  not.  I  believe  it  is  a  very 
old  society,  which  originated  with  the  sugar 
refiners. 

2614.  I  understand  your  opinion  to  be  that 
the  receipt  of  sums  from  parochial  authorities 
would  have  the  effect  of  a  deterioration  of 
character  in  those  who  received  them,  and  I 
understand  that  you  believe  that  where  the  sum 
would  be  paid  from  the  State  it  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  it  has  under  the  Poor  Law 
system  ? — I  do. 

2615.  Have  you  any  system  in  the  White- 
chapel Union  of  providing  for  married  couples 
living  together  after  the  age,  say  of  65  ? — 
Married  couples  over  the  age  of  60  are  entitled 
by  law  to  be  allowed  to  live  together.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  provide  only  two  rooms, 
with  a  little  sitting-room,  for  two  couples.  At 
the  present  moment  we  have  two  aged  married 
couples  in  the  workhouse,  neither  of  whom  elect 
to  occupy  those  rooms.  In  eacli  case  tliay  have 
been  asked  whether  they  would  like  to  live 
together.  In  one  case  the  answer  was,  "  I  would 
rather  not,"  and  in  the  other  "  I  don't  know." 
That  is  a  very  recent  answer.  We  have  had 
occasionally  one  or  two,  but  we  have  never  had 
more  couples. 

2616.  You  have  spoken  about  outside  charity 
being  a  better  system  than  that  of  parochial 
relief;  have  you  had  any  experience  as  to  the 
effect  of  outside  charity  upon  the  recipients,  I 
mean  as  to  wliether  they  become  permanent 
pensioners,  or  whether  the  relief  given  by 
the  charitable  institutions  has  proved  a  means  of 
the  recipients  becoming  self-su[)porting  ? — When 
we  speak  of  pensions  given  either  through  the 
agencies  of  tlie  Charity  Organisation  Society  or 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Committee,  we 
speak  of  pensions  to  the  aged,  and,  as  a  rule,  I 
take  it  that  they  are  permanent  peiisions  in  all 
but  a  few  cases.  Unless  means  are  developed 
which  did  not  exist  when  the  pension  was  granted, 
they  may  be  taken  to  be  ))ermanent. 

2617.  With  regard  to  the  assistance  given  by 
those  charitable  institutions  outside  the  pai-ochial 
authorities  to  persons  under  the  age,  say  of  60, 
have  you  observed  that  they  lead  those  people  to 
depend  upon  the  charity  and  to  do  nothing  for 
themselves? — No,  1  have  not  observed  that. 

2618.  Your  opinion  is,  with  reo;ard  to  the 
matter  of  thrift,  that  you  would  rather  leave  this 
to  the  voluntary  work  of  the  people  themselves 
than  have  it  encouraged  by  the  State  ? — I  have 
always  regarded  it  as  important,  however  diffi- 
cult a  man's  circumstances  may  be,  whatever  his 
difficulties  may  be,  however  hard  his  life  may  be, 
as  a  dangerous  proposition  to  say  that  it  is  not  a 
personal  matter  for  that  man  to  provide  for  the 
future,  but  that  he  is  entitled  to  have  that 
responsibility  shared  by  the  State,  or  by  some 
public  fund. 

2619.  I  gather  fi-om  your  answer  that  you 
believe  that  were  the  State  to  give  a  man,  say 
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Mr.  Stockall — continued. 

5s.  a  week,  lie  may  be  as  improvident  after  the 
receipt  of  that  money  as  he  is,  or  as  he  has  beeo 
proved  to  have  Deen  in  your  union,  after  receiving 
parochial  relief? — A  very  large  number  Avould  be 
undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

2620.  I  understand  you  to  be  of  opinion  that 
any  State-aided  ])ension  would  be  but  another 
form  of  out-door  l  elief? — I  am. 

2621.  Speaking  of  the  charitable  agencies, 
liave  you  a  branch  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  in  each  of  the  nine  parishes  of  your 
union  '.' — No,  the  Whitechapel  committee  covers 
the  same  area  as  tlie  union. 

2622.  In  contrastmg  the  local  circumstances  of 
Whitechapel  with  other  unions,  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman  you  said  that  in  other  unions  the  poor 
would  be  in  greater  numbers,  and  there  would  be 
fewer  voluntary  agencies  ;  does  that  not  come  to 
this,  that  in  the  other  unions  that  you  had  in 
eontempiation  the  voluntary  agencies  were 
defective?— Yes,  unquestionably.  1  was  rather 
speaking  of  other  unions  relatively,  that  where 
you  got  a  large  section  of  poor  with  whom  you 
could  not  fairly  deal  by  in-door  relief  alone,  and 
voluntary  charity  was  insufficient,  then  that  the 
out-door  relief  would  be  justified.  All  I  con 
tended  for  Avas  that  it  should  be  adequate,  but 
assuming  that  voluntary  charity  becomes  or- 
ganised and  elective,  it  will  do  its  work  infi- 
nitely better;  it  will  serve  the  poor  in  a  very 
different  way  from  that  in  which  any  form  of 
out-door  relief  could  serve  them. 

2623.  And  therefore  as  I  understand,  if  in  the 
other  unions  the  voluntary  charitable  agencies 
were  fully  developed,  there  would  then  be  no  dis- 
similarity between  these  unions  and  Whitechapel  ? 
—  None  whatever. 

2624.  Now,  please,  I  want  to  ask,  have  you  in 
Whitechapel  any  charitable  endowments  ? — I 
am  not  aware. 

2625.  Small  charitable  endowments  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  ? — I  have  no  schedule  of  the 
endowments,  but  my  impression  is  that  they  are 
very  few. 

2626.  I  should  just  ask  you,  have  you  con- 
sidered thib  point  where  those  small  charitable 
endowments  exist  in  large  numbers,  have  you  at 
all  considered  the  question  and  principle  how  far 
it  would  be  right  if  by  a  new  appropriation  of 
those  endowments  they  could  serve  the  purpose 
of  these  charitable  agencies  in  preventing  deserv- 
ing poor  from  having  poor  relief? — I  should  see 
no  objection  to  these  endowments  being  used  to 
a  limited  extent  in  providing  for  the  poor  of 
exceptional  desert. 

2627.  1  want  to  ask  your  opinion  upon  the 
question  of  principle  and  of  policy.  Take  these 
numerous  charitable  endowments  left  in  olden 
times  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  all  over  the 
country;  I  v\ish  to  ask  you  whether  you  think 
it  would  be  a  proper  appropriation  of  those 
charities  by  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners if  they  could  be  utilised  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  these  deserving  poor  jjeojjle  in  old 
age  from  coming  into  the  workhouse  .'—I  do 
with  limitation. 

2628.  Will  you  state  within  wliat  limitations  ? 
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—  I  am  not  prej^ared  to  say  what  limitation,  but 
what  I  mean  is  this,  that  if  an  endowment  has 
been  left  to  a  parish,  which  endowment  has 
largely  increased  in  value,  and  you  get  rela- 
tively but  a  small  number  of  poor,  there  it  might 
have  a  paiqierising  effect  if  too  lavishly  given, 
but  within  certain  limits,  being  left  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor,  and  being  a  gift,  and  taken  to 
the  beneficiary  by  kindly  hands,  I  would  say 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  it. 

2629.  I  was  looking  mainly  to  the  pernicious 
doles  which  do  so  much  to  pauperise  the  poor, 
and  that  was  the  point  of  my  question ;  if  those 
pernicious  doles  could  be  turned  to  good  pur- 
pose in  the  way  I  suggest,  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  appro- 
priation ? — I  am  assuming  that  the  provision  tor 
a  poor  person  from  one  of  these  endowments  is 
made  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  that  poor 
person,  wholly  providing  a  pension  without  any 
other  assistance. 

2630.  Then  another  point  you  have  spoken  to 
was  about  the  importance  of  an  intelligent 
administration,  and  you  also  told  us  that  in  your 
union  the  relieving  officer  is  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  the  applicant ;  speaking  generally,  is 
it  not  desirable  that  the  chief  officers  (the 
relieving  officers  and  the  master  and  matron) 
should  be  people  of  a  better  position  in  order  to 
secure  that  intelligent  administration  ? — -It  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  those  officers  be  men 
and  women  of  intelligence.  I  think  the  master 
and  matron  ought  to  be  a  man  and  woman  of 
high  character,  and  who  will  be  likely  to  exer- 
cise intelligence  and  thought  and  sympathy  in  the 
administration. 

2631.  Have  you  any  experience  in  your  union 
of  ladies  of  education  and  refinement  filling  the 
office  of  matron? — We  have  been  reasonably 
fortunate  hitherto  ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  difficulty 
oftentimes  arises  from  the  fact  of  guardians  being 
driven  necessarily  to  appoint  a  married  couple, 
and  you  cannot  always  get  a  married  couple, 
both  of  whom  are  equally  well  adapted  to  their 
respective  positions. 

2632.  You  have  told  us  about  the  persons  in 
receipt  of  medical  relief;  1  wish  to  ask  you 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  first  of  all  as  a  point 
of  fact,  is  the  medical  relief  mainly  given  upon 
loans  in  y^our  union  ? — As  a  fact,  we  declare 
medical  relief,  not  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
perhaps  four  or  five  cases  every  meeting,  to  be 
by  way  of  loan  to  a  certain  value  ;  but  we  should 
not  be  able  to  recover  that  sum  in  a  court  of 
law,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  part  of  a  salary  to  the 
medical  officer.  If  we  declare  44-.  to  be  by  way  of 
loan,  we  should  not  be  able  to  go  into  the  county 
court  and  recover  that  4.f.,  since  the  expense  of 
4s.  has  not  actually  been  incurred  in  respect  of 
that  pauper.  At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding 
our  legal  inability  to  recover  that  money,  we  send 
Notice  to  A.  we  send  Notice  to  B.,  we  send  the 
collector  to  the  house,  not  for  the  purpose  always 
<>f  securing  the  money  so  much  as  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  others,  and  to  advertise  the  fact 
that  A.  or  B.  has  applied  for  medical  assistance. 
It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  with  regard  to  the 
grant  of  medical  assistance,  that  the  relieving 
officer  is  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
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Chairman. 

2633.  Is  there  much  medical  relief  given  to 
the  aged  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — Not  very  much, 
my  Lord  ;  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

2634.  Forty-five  cases  is  the  total  number  of 
cases  ? — In  one  district  the  total  number  of 
medical  orders  given  by  the  relieving  officers 
during  the  last  two  weeks  was  95. 

Chairman. 

2635.  But  among  those  would  there  be  many 
old  people,  because  most  of  the  aged  people  re- 
ceiving relief  in  your  union  find  their  way  into 
the  infirmary  ? — For  the  most  part  they  are  in 
the  infirmary. 

2636.  Are  you  giving  medical  relief  to  many 
old  people  outside  of  the  infirmary  ? — I  am  quite 
unable  to  furnish  information  at  the  moment  as 
to  the  ages. 

2637.  No,  but  do  you  suppose  there  are  many 
persons  above  65  who  are  receiving  medical 
relief?- — It  looks,  just  taking  three  or  four  pages, 
as  if  about  half  the  number  would  be  aged 
people. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

2638.  The  point,  of  course,  is  that  in  your 
opinion  medical  relief  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
stepping-stone  to  pauperism? — Yes,  it  is. 

2639.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  in  the 
Bradfield  Union  those  sums  advanced  for  medical 
relief  are,  in  point  of  fact,  recovered  through  the 
county  court? — No,  it  is  not  within  my  know- 
ledge. 

2640.  Have  you  considered  whether,  having 
regard  to  the  close  connection  between  medical 
relief  and  pauperism,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  any  better  system  than  that  legal  system 
which  you  have  just  stated  to  us? — Undoubtedly 

*  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  we  had  the 
legal  power  to  recover  in  a  court  of  law  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  relief  was  declared  to  be  by 
way  of  loan. 

2641.  And  you  would  wish  to  be  invested  with 
that  legal  power? — I  would  wisli  to  be  invested 
with  that  legal  power. 

Mr.  Pell. 

2642.  Before  you  went  into  your  present  office 
in  Whitechapel.  did  you  fill  any  official  situation 
with  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  in  the  country  ? — 
I  was  clerk  to  the  guardians  of  Braintree,  in 
Essex. 

2643.  What  was  your  experience  in  Brain- 
tree? — Altogether,  nearly  15  years. 

2644.  And  then  you  came  to  London? — And 
then  I  came  to  London. 

26 i5.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions with  reference  to  this  paper  which  you 
have  put  before  the  Commission.  I  think  your 
board  met  yesterday  afternoon  ? — Yesterday 
afternoon. 

2646.  And  this  is  a  statement  of  the  business 
that  they  had  before  them  ? — That  is  an  analysis 
of  the  cases  in  the  application  and  report  book. 

2647.  I  will  go  over  it.  Taking  the  north 
district,  there  was  no  application  whatever  to  the 
board  for  relief  ? — None  whatever,  ia  that  dis- 
trict. 
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2648.  Of  any  sort  or  kind,  in-door  or  out-door  ? 
^No. 

2649.  And  taking  the  south  district,  you  had 
one  application  from  a  persoir  for  relief,  and  that 
person  never  came,  and  therefore  it  dropped  ? — 
Yes ;  that  is,  taking  the  applications  as  distinguished 
from  reports. 

2650.  Well,  now,  with  regard  to  this  paper 
I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  on  the  evidence 
what  statements  this  paper  really  contains. 
On  the  paper  you  have  this  item  :  "  Reports  : 
"  Admissions  to  Infirmary,  63."  Am  I  correct 
in  saying  that  that  refers  to  63  cases  that  the 
relieving  officer,  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
passed  over  to  the  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

2651.  And  these  cases  merely  came  before 
your  board  for  approval  ? — That  is  so. 

2652.  They  were  provisional,  but  they  were 
approved  so  as  to  become  established  cases? — The 
action  of  the  relieving  officer  was  approved  ;  that 
is,  he  reported  the  existence  of  destitution  and 
sickness  in  those  cases,  or  destitution  or  sickness, 
and  the  guardians  approved  it  as  a  matter  of 
form. 

2653.  Well,  the  particulars  of  those  capes,  I 
suppose,  appear  in  full,  as  the  law  requires  it,  in 
that  application  and  report  book  which  you  have 
got  before  you  ? — They  do. 

2654.  So  that  if  I  were  a  guardian  in  White- 
chapel, and  I  had  your  permission  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  board,  I  could  go  to  the  applica- 
tion and  report  book  and  find  all  the  circum- 
stances of  those  people,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
ascertained  ? — You  could. 

2655.  Then,  going  to  the  south  district,  you 
have  here  relief  in  kind,  given  to  ten  persons,  to 
the  value  of  21.  lis.  \Qd.  Now  that,  of  course, 
was  relief  out  of  the  house  ? — That  was  relief 
out  of  the  house. 

2656.  Now,  it  is  rather  important  that  we  should  Relief  in 
know  how  there  came  to  be  ten  cases  in  your  ^^'^^  P""^"^' 
union  of  Whitechapel,  that  reqirired  aid  outside  ; 
w'ould  you  say  what  the  character  of  those  cases 
Avas ;  I  presume  they  were  accidents?  —  They 
Avere  cases  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity  ;  with 
the  exception  of  two  they  might  be  taken,  one 
and  all,  to  be  cases  of  serious  illness,  in  which  the 
medical  officers  certified  that  they  could  not  with 
safety  or  propriety  be  removed  to  the  infirmary. 
In  the  remaining  two  cases  the  relieving  officer 
relieved  in  kind  upon  my  advice,  having  con- 
sidered the  circumstances  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing charity  into  communication. 

2657.  It  cannot  be  said  of  those  ten  cases  that 
the  relief  was  given  them  on  account  of  old  age? 
— The  two  cases  in  which  I  advised  the  relieving 
officer  to  relieve  temporarily  in  kind  were  cases 
of  old  age,  and  therefore  they  must  be  exceptions 
to  the  others  ;  but  they  were  cases  in  which  I 
was  in  communication  with  charitable  agencies, 
with  a  view  to  saving  them.  There  appeared  to 
me  to  be  circumstances  which  justified  some 
intervention,  and  that  being  so,  and  there  being  a 
little  difficulty,  I  advised  the  relieving  officer  to 
relieve  in  kind  until  the  matter  had  been  settled 
in  that  way,  and  as  a  fact  they  will  be  no  longer 
chargeable. 

2658-9.  Then  the  remarks  that  you  have  made 
with  regard  to  tiie  admissions  to  the  infirmary 
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would  apply  equally  to  the  admissions  to  the 
workhouse.  They  were  orders  which  the  reliev- 
ing officer  gave  to  the  applicants,  and  which  were 
accepted  by  them,  and  the  people  went  into  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

2660.  The  usual  proportion  of  aged  poor,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  they  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
usual  proportion. 

2661.  Well,  orders  for  medical  relief  only, 
that  is  50  in  the  northern  district,  and  45  in  the 
southern  district,  95  altogether ;  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  are  not  orders  for  relief,  are  they, 
they  are  recommendations? — Yes,  they  are  orders 
for  medical  attendance. 

2662.  They  are  orders  by  the  relieving  officer? 
— They  are  orders  by  the  relieving  officer  upon 
the  medical  officer.  Strictly  speaking,  they  would 
be  for  medical  attendance,  not  for  relief.  I 
should  like  just  to  explain  here  that  when  a 
person  appears  before  the  relieving  officer  and 
alleges  illness,  serious  illness  on  the  part  of 
himself  or  any  member  of  his  family,  the  relieving 
officer  feels  that  there  is  a  legal  responsibility 
attaching  to  him  on  refusal,  and  as  a  fact,  in 
practice,  a  relieving  officer  does  not  refuse  any 
person  who  applies  for  medical  relief  and  alleges 
the  need  of  it ;  nor  is  the  medical  order  delayed 
until  visitation  ;  the  grant  of  the  medical  relief 
precedes  visitation,  and  it  may  be,  in  some  few 
cases,  if  the  relieving  officer  discovers  circum- 
stances which  appear  not  to  justify  the  issue  of 
the  order,  in  communication  with  the  medical 
officer,  he  cancels  that  order,  or  he  brings  it 
before  the  board,  and  reports  the  circumstances, 
and  then,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  guardians 
may  declare  the  same  to  be  by  way  of  loan  to 
the  extent  of  2s.  (\d.,  3s.,  or  4s. 

26B3.  Well,  there  are  95  of  these  cases. 
I  sujipose  you  have  included  them  in  your 
statistics  of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief 
in  the  union  of  Whitechapel? — Those  are  practi- 
cally medical  relief  only, 

2664.  Are  they  not  included  in  the  figures 
which  you  gave  the  Chairman  at  the  beginning  ? 
— They  are  not  included. 

2665.  Therefore  we  ought,  to  make  those 
figures  complete,  to  add  that  there  are  these  95 
more  persons  in  the  union  of  Whitechapel  receiv- 
ing out-door  relief? — I  have  ah-eady  prefaced  the 
figures  by  stating  that  they  are  exclusive  of 
lunatics  in  asylums,  medical  relief  only,  and 
infectious  hospitals. 

2666.  Are  any  of  those  cases  likely  to  go  into 
the  infirmary,  or  Avould  it  be  that  the  relief  would 
be  continued  till  they  are  cured  ? — For  the  most 
part  it  is  temporary  relief,  which  probably  ceased 
with  one  or  two  attendances. 

2667.  One  other  question  upon  figures  while 
Ave  are  upon  figures.  The  figures  Avhich  you 
gave  the  Ciiairman  at  the  commencement  of  tho 
sitting,  I  have  got  them  in  my  mind,  did  they 
include  the  casuals  ? — The  vagrants? 

2668.  Yes?— No. 

2669.  Well,  I  think,  we  ought  to  have  that 
iidded  to  the  numbers  for  relief  in  Whitecha])el  ; 
could  you  give  us  the  numbers  of  the  casuals 
that  were  relieved? — No,  I  cannot. 

2670.  Could  you  approximately  say  what  they 
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were  ? — Yes  ;  approximately  50  were  relieved  in 
the  casual  ward. 

2671.  Well,  therefore,  we  have  really  got  to 
add  to  the  number  of  persons  relieved  in  the 
Whitechapel  Union  95  cases  of  medical  relief, 
50  in  the  northern  district  and  45  in  the  southern, 
and  50  casuals? — I  may  say  that  Poor  Law 
Law  statistics,  as  a  rule,  are  exclusive  of 
vagrants. 

2672.  And  lunatics  ? — And  lunatics,  yes. 

2673.  You  have  been  asked  some  questions  by 
Mr,  Roundell  with  regard  to  medical  relief  on 
loan.  Is  there  not  legal  difficulty  in  recovering 
the  expense  of  the  medical  relief,  or  so  much  of 
it  as  you  choose  to  charge  a  person  in  repect  of 
the  officers  of  the  union  and  the  medicine  which 
he  gets  ? — Yes. 

2674.  But  the  difficulty  would  be  i-emoved  if 
you  paid  your  medical  officer  per  case  ;  then  you 
could  recover  the  loan? — Yes,  we  could;  I  do  not 
approve  of  the  payment  per  case. 

2675.  Some  questions  were  put  by  one  of  the 
Commissioners  as  to  the  effect  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  as  you  have  it  in  White- 
chapel, upon  the  resources  of  charitable  persons, 
and  the  question  was  put  in  this  form  :  "  Have 
"  you  not  relieved  the  ratepayers  at  the  cost  of 
"  charitable  people  "  ;  I  think  that  was  the  sort 
of  question  that  was  put  to  }  ou  ? — Yes. 

2676.  And  your  answ>3r  w^as,  I  think,  that  they  m< 
were  relieved  (the  ratepaj'ers,  of  course,  were  sai 
relieved),  there  are  not  i>o  many  paupers? — As 
far  as  the  money  transaction  is  concerned. 

2677.  Now,  can  you  tell  the  Commission,  com- 
paring the  year  in  Avhich  you  began,  1870,  and 
the  present  time,  what  the  ratepayers  of  White- 
chapel have  saved,  apart  from  the  contribution 
they  get  from  the  Metropolitan  Common  Fund, 
in  respect  of  this  better  administration  of  out- 
door relief ;  only  approximately  how  much  a 
year ;  what  were  you  spending  in  out-door 
relief  in  1870  before  the  reform  began,  if  you 
can  give  it  us  ? — W^ell,  the  M'eek  which  I  have 
here  tabulated  is  abnormal,  therefore  we  might 
omit  that,  but  taking  1871,  when  the  out-door 
paupers  were  reduced  to  2,568,  and  taking  that  as 
the  normal  pauperism,  the  cost  of  out-door  relief 
was  120/. 

2678.  Per  week  ? — Per  week. 

2679.  Now, what  is  the  present  cost? — T^'clve 
shillings  a  sveek,  plus  the  relief  in  kind,  which 
amounted  to  21.  17.s.  lOrl.  last  week. 

2680.  Then  you  have  brought  do  vn  the  charge 
upon  the  ratepayers  from  120/.  a  neek  ? — From 
120/.  a  week,  yes. 

2681.  That  would  be  a  very  considerable  sum 
in  the  whole  year,  of  course  ;  120/.  multiplied 
by  52  ?— Yes. 

2682.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  that  has  liber- 
ated a  preat  deal  of  money  which  those  rate- 
payers, many  of  them  very  poor,  would  be  able 
to  dispose  of  in  the  way  of  real  charity  to 
their  neighbours  ? — No  doubt ;  but  the  fact  is 
not  perhaps  appreciated  as  it  would  otherwise  be, 
by  reason  of  the  issue  of  an  infirmary  order  imder 
the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  and  the  separation 
of  the  intirinary  from  the  workhouse.  That 
has  been  itself  more  costly  as  an  administra- 
tion.    I   entirely  approve  it;  but   I    say,  as 
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a  fact,  it  has  been  more  costly  ;  it 
more  attractive  to  the  poor.  Our 
have  probably  quite  doubled  since 
in-door  sick  poor  have  doubled  by 
the  attractiveness  of  the  infirmary, 
standing  that  fact,  the  indoor  paupers  have  not 
increased. 

2683.  Questions  were  put  to  you  with  regard 
to  one  of  the  effects  of  this  so-called  strict  ad- 
ministration, and  you  were  asked  whether  it  has 
not  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  poor  out  of 
Whiiechapel  to  other  unions  where  they  are 
more  liberal;  do  you  believe  that  to  have  been 
the  case? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  it.  There  has  been  no 
appreciable  migration  from  the  district  ;  and  no 
facts  have  been  brought  to  my  knowledge  which 
justify  the  statement  that  ther^j  has  been  a 
migration  from  a  not  out-relief  to  a  pro  out-relief 
union. 

2684.  Has  not  that  accusation  been  abso- 
lutely formulated  by  West  Ham  against  you, 
and  have  not  certain  guardians  in  West  Ham 
publicly  stated  at  our  conferences  that  that 
has  been  the  effect  of  your  administration  ? — 
Yes. 

2685.  Have  you  or  have  you  not  conclu- 
sively answei'ed  that?  —  The  answer  simply 
amounted  to  this,  that  within  the  time  specified 
West  Ham  had  removed  to  Whitechapel,  under 
orders  of  removal,  six  paupers,  and  within  the 
same  period  Whitechapel  had  removed  to  West 
Ham  also  six  paupers. 

2686.  The  same  number?  —  So  that  the 
pauperism  was  absolutely  untouched  ;  and  there 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  suggesting  that  there 
had  been  any  migration. 

2687.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
the  workhouse,  which  you  have  explained  to  us 
very  clearly,  I  think  you  said  you  felt  it,  as  far 
as  you  were  concerned,  impossible  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  deserving  and  the  unde- 
serving — I  did. 

You  have  thought 


that  well  over? — I 


2688. 
have. 

2689.  You  have  had  how  many  years  experi- 
ence among  them  ?  —  Twenty-five  in  \  \  bite- 
chapel. 

2690.  In  the  administration  and  the  division, 
the  allotment  of  the  people  in  the  workhouse  at 
Whitechapel,  you  do  not  draw  a  very  strict  line 
between  those  who  are  of  a  very  poor  character 
indeed,  and  those  who  are  su|jposed  to  be 
better  ? — I  have  never  felt  myself  prepared  to 
advise  special  structural  arrangements  for  classi- 
fication. Of  course  you  may  arrange  a  work- 
house so  that  it  may  lend  itself  more  or  less  to 
the  distribution  under  an  automatic  classifica- 
tion, but  I  have  never  seen  my  way  to  classi- 
fying in  the  structure  upon  the  adjudication  of 
character  by  the  guardians  or  their  officers. 

2691.  Therefore,  in  Whitechapel,  among  the 
old,  there  might,  be  mixed  up  with  them  during 
the  day  ;  I  am  not  talking  of  the  wards  at  night, 
I  know  wliat  takes  pla^^e  then  ;  I  will  ask  you 
about  that;  during  the  daytime  you  might  have 
a  girl  from  tlie  streets,  or  a  woman  rather,  there 
are  plenty  of  them  old,  side  by  side  at  work  with 
a  respectable  woman  ? — Not  in  the  case  of  the 
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females.  There  is  an  absolute  classification  in 
the  day  time.  The  young  women  wouM  be 
engaged  in  laundry  work,  or  household  work, 
quite  apart  from  the  aged  ;  they  Avould  not  touch 
them  at  all. 

2692.  And  selected  on  account  of  theirprevious 
character  ? — No;  it  is  rather  the  general  arrange- 
ment for  distribution  of  work. 

2693.  It  is  more  on  account  of  their  age 
than  on  account  of  their  morals  then  ? — No  ;  it 
is  rather  their  capacity  for  certain  work.  For 
instance,  you  set  a  young  woman  to  take  charge 
of  certain  dormitories,  making  beds,  and  scrubbing 
floors,  and  so  forth.  There  is  an  absolute  classifica- 
tion, but  it  is  an  automatic  classification.  You 
do  not  stamp  her  as  good  or  bad,  but  she  is 
separated  from  the  aged.  It  may  be  that  an  aged 
woman  is  engaged  elsewhere  in  almost  similar 
work  ;  that  is,  she  prefers  to  make  beds  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  but  there  is  in  the  fact  an 
actual  classification. 

2694.  But  take  the  case  of  an  aged  woman  of 
bad  character,  of  which  there  are  about  as  many 
as  there  nre  young  ones  in  your  part  of  London, 
would  association  be  permitted,  or  would  they  be 
sorted  out  in  what  is  called  the  bad  gang  ? — I  have 
never  seen  that  it  has  been  practicable  at  all  to 
make  any  classification  of  that  kind  ;  but  in  our 
existing  day-room,  I  may  say,  I  have  already 
said  indeed,  that  instead  of  long  tables  and 
benches,  we  have  small  tables  and  chairs  around 
them,  and  they  form  their  own  companionships, 
and  in  that  way,  automatically,  you  get  a  classifi- 
cation. 

2695.  And  when  they  get  together,  these 
people  of  all  classes,  as  I  suppose  they  do  in  the 
evening,  you  have  an  officer  over  them  to  see 
that  they  have  decent  and  proper  behaviour  ? — 
Amongst  the  aged  women,  if  some  are  better  than 
others,  it  is  the  better  who  will  follow  the  mental 
instructress  for  the  purpose  of  her  conversation 
and  help. 

2696.  You  regard  more.  In  fact,  their  behaviour 
in  the  workhouse  than  their  previous  history 
before  they  came  in  ? — Precisely. 

2697.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  from 
what  might  be  called  the  old  respectable  people 
of  being  associated  In  the  day  with  those  people 
of  known  poor  character  ? — Never. 

2698.  Never  at  all? — Never;  and  more  than 
that,  I  know  that  the  feelings  of  sympathy  which 
the  officers  are  expected  to  have,  and  do  have, 
for  the  more  deserving  aged  poor,  would  lead  them 
to  open  their  ears  to  any  complaint  of  the  sort, 
and  to  be  the  first  to  apply  a  remedy. 

2699.  And  would  it  not  be  true,  as  far  as 
regards  the  association  and  language,  and  that 
which  would  annoy  and  distress  a  better  sort  of 
person,  that;  they  are  more  likely  to  meet  with  it 
in  Whitechapel  High-street,  and  Middlesex- 
street,  than  they  would  inside  the  workhouse  ? — 
Oh,  undoubtedly  ;  but  as  far  as  open  bad  conduct 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  bad  language 
and  bad  conduct  are  possible  there  under  a  firm 
but  klndlv  bupervlsiou.  During  the  day  there  is 
a  paid  officer  in  charge  of  the  building. 

2700.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  old 
people  suffer  in  respect  of  tliat  association  ? — 
None  whatever:  I  have  no  reason  for  supposing  so. 
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2701.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  relieving  officers, 
how  niany  relieving  officers  have  you  ever  had  in 
Whitechapel,  in  your  experience.  You  tell  us 
that  you  have  now  a  staff'  of  two  only  with 
75,000  people? — Well,  I  have  books  here  for 
one  district.  The  application  and  report  book  for 
one  district,  for  1870,  ard,  taking  two  meetings 
(they  were  weekly  meetings  then)  in  the  month 
of  February,  at  two  meetmgs,  ihere  were  555 
applications  entered  —  very  loosely  entered ; 
necessarily  so  by  reason  of  the  time  of  the  officer 
being  so  closely  occupied.  These  applications 
include  no  reports — reports  of  admission  to  the 
workhouse,  grants  of  medical  relief  and  so  forth 
were  not  entered  at  all  at  that  time.  We  had 
two  relieving  officers,  one  for  each  of  the  present 
districts,  with  an  assistant  in  each  case,  and  in  the 
winter  outside  assistance  had  to  be  called  in  to 
enable  the  officers  to  cope  with  the  work. 
Indeed  the  position  in  which  the  officers  them- 
selves and  the  guardians  were  placed,  neces- 
sitated the  police  being  called  in  very  fre- 
quently, 

2702.  You  had  in  those  days  to  have  the 
police? — The  police  were  frequently  in  the  board 
room  ;  police  were  in  the  relief  office ;  mounted 
police  protecting  the  bread  van  until  you  got  a 
turbulent  mob,  and  practically  it  became  an 
indiscriminate  distribution  of  relief.  Subse- 
quently, on  my  suggestion,  the  guardians  decided 
to  pursue  the  system  of  undivided  responsibility, 
and  appointing  relieving  officers  without  as- 
sistants for  each  of  five  districts.  That  arrange- 
ment continued  until  some  10  or  12  years  ago, 
I  think  it  was,  and  then  as  a  vacancy  occurred 
the  vacancy  was  not  filled  up,  but  the  district 
was  annexed  to  the  adjoining  one,  until  now  we 
have  reached  the  position  of  two  relieving 
officers,  one  for  the  north,  and  one  for  the  south 
district  without  assistants.  Of  course  the  work 
of  the  relieving  officer  is  in  a  very  small  compass 
now,  and  were  another  vacancy  to  occur  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  advising  the  retention  of 
one  relieving  officer  only,  with  an  assistant  to 
deal  with  urgent  cases,  and  do  clerical  work  in 
the  relief  office. 

2703.  Have  you  any  cross  enquiry  officer  ?  — 
No  ;  it  is  not  necessary,  sir. 

2704.  The  cases  are  so  few  ? — Yes. 

2705.  You  were  asked  have  you  had  any- 
thing like  a  demonstration  in  the  East  of  London, 
either  in  Whitechapel  or  near  you,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  public  feeling  against  your  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law,  and  anything  like  an 
intimation  that  the  people  would  like  to  see  a 
more  liberal  administration? — None  whatever, 
but  a  good  deal  would  be  attributable  not  to  the 
spirit  only  but  to  the  careful  way  in  which  each 
case  was  dealt  with.  It  is  quite  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion which  is  held  by  some  that  it  is  merely 
offering  workhouse  admission  instead  of  out-door 
relief.  If  an  applicant  appears  to  be  of  such  a 
character  and  in  such  circumstances  as  to  deserve 
to  be  saved  from  the  Poor  Law  every  possible 
agency  is  invoked  in  his  behalf. 

2706.  Are  your  guardians  elected  for  three 
years  or  for  one  ? — One. 

2707.  Now  do  you  feel  that  if  an  old  man  or  old 
woman  came  to  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
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guardians  for  relief  you  would  be  able  to  meet  that 
case,  unless  it  were  a  proper  case  for  the  work- 
house, without  urging  him  or  her  to  accept  in-door 
relief;  should  you  know  to  what  agencies  in  White- 
chapel to  refer  that  old  person  for  assistance  ? — 
The  case  would  not  come  before  the  guardians  at 
that  early  stage.  The  application  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  statement  of  the  relieving  officer  of 
what  he  had  already  done  ;  he  would  say,  "  This 
"  is  an  application  for  out-door  relief  from  an  old 
"  person  ;  tlie  application  is  dated  sucli  a  day, 
"  since  then  I  have  placed  myself  in  communi- 
"  cation  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
"  or  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Committee, 
"  or  a  clergyman  or  worker  who  knows  him,  and 
"  I  am  in  hopes  that  something  will  be  arranged 
"  in  a  day  or  two  "  The  only  direction  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  guardians  would  give 
would  be  to  go  on  taking  care  of  the  poor  old 
person  if  the  case  is  so  exceptional  and  so 
deserving,  taking  care  that  he  does  not  suffer; 
in  other  words,  "  relieve  adequately  until  you 
"  find  that  there  are  resources. 

2708.  Well,  but  do  you  never  have  a  case  come 
before  you,  or  is  it  very  very  seldom  that  you 
have  a  case  come  before  you,  that  the  relieving 
officer  has  been  unable  to  find  a  friend  either 
among  the  clergy  or  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension 
Committee,  or  the  Charity  Organisation  Society? 
— It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  such  a  case  before 
the  board  at  all. 

2709.  It  would  be  extremely  rare  and  a  sur- 
prising thing  to  find  such  a  ease  before  you  ? — 
Extremely  rare.  In  practice  I  take  the  appli- 
cation and  report  book  and  the  chairman  takes 
the  relief  order  book. 

2710.  When  this  reform  was  commenced,  did 
you  find  the  clergy  on  your  side  or  did  they  plead 
at  all  that  the  old  people  should  not  be  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  younger  ones  ;  did  they 
fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  reformers  or  not? — 
Not  immediately,  but  I  may  say  that  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  showed  such  an  amount  of 
activity  in  the  district  at  that  time,  and  having 
in  view  the  policy  of  the  guardians,  the  clergy 
were  largely  attracted  to  the  work  of  the  society, 
until  now  1  do  not  think  there  is  a  clergyman  or 
a  worker  among  the  poor  in  the  district  who 
has  a  word  to  say  against  owr  administration. 

2711.  In  fact,  they  aid  you? — Oh,  in  every 
possible  way. 

2712.  And  am  I  right  in  saying  that  in  the 
Whitechapel  Union  if  an  old  person  comes  before 
you  he  rather  regards  you  as  a  friend  than  as 
one  that  would  be  likely  to  take  hard  measures 
with  him? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  poor  are  much  more  contented  than  they 
were  20  years  ago.  They  see  an  uniform 
administration,  a  strict  administration,  but  it  is 
uniform,  and  uniformity  they  understand.  There 
is  no  preferential  treatment  of  A  or  B,  they  are 
all  treated  with  consideration  and  kindness.  If 
there  is  any  good  in  them  at  all  the  good  is 
sought  to  be  developed,  and  they  are  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  agency  that  is  most  hkely 
to  help  them  in  the  direction  that  is  needed ;  not 
help  them  in  the  form  of  doles,  but  help  them  to 
achieve  independence. 
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2713.  Do  you  know  that  the  Tower  Hamlets 
Pension  Committee  now  only  deals  with  old 
cases  ;  the  case  must  be  over  60  years  of  age  to 
be  heard  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  understand  that. 

2714.  When  that  institution  was  started  they 
imdertook  to  deal  with  cases  who  had  not  attained 
their  fortieth  birthday  on  the  1st  of  January 
1892,  and  they  excluded  all  younger  persons,  and 
therefore  every  year  they  have  fewer  cases  to 
deal  with,  because  they  are  getting  among  the 
old  people  only,  and  in  time  the  necessity  for 
that  association  will  die  out  altogether  unless 
people  live  very  much  longer  lives  than  they  do 
now.  Do  you  know  that  that  association  only 
works  in  three  unions  of  which  Whitechapel  is 
one?— I  do. 

2715.  And  Stepney  is  another? — Yes. 

2716.  Dealing  with  the  old;  they  only  deal 
with  the  old ;  and  St.  George-in-the-East  is 
another? — Yes. 

2717.  Do  you  know  the  principles  generally, 
the  rule  upon  which  that  association  deals  with 
the  poor?  — Oh,  yes,  generally. 

2718.  They  have  no  officer?- — No  officers,  no. 

2719.  They  put  the  giver  of  assistance  in  direct 
personal  communication  with  the  poor ;  with  the 
person  who  is  assisted. 

Mr.  Henley. 

2720.  Following  up  Mr.  Pell's  question  about 
the  age  of  people,  when  does  a  person  become 
aged  and  infirm  in  the  Whitechapel  workhouse  ? 
— The  adjudication  is  by  the  committee  which 
views  the  pauper  at  the  meeting  after  admis- 
sion. The  guardians  do  not  draw  the  line  at 
60  ;  they  put  a  man  sometimes  at  56  or  57 
down  aged  and  infirm,  and  another  they  will 
keep  to  64  before  they  put  him  down  aged  and 
infii-m.  They  adjudicate  upon  the  test  of  the 
man  being  able  under  ordinary  circumstances  to 
go  out  and  do  a  day's  work,  and  obtain  his 
living, 

2721.  Under  00,  we  may  call  them  partially 
disabled  ? — Well,  I  am  thinking  of  those  under 
60  who  may  be  permanently  disabled. 

2722.  Well,  partiallj^  or  permanently  disabled  ? 
— Paralysed,  perhaps. 

2723.  Do  you  see  an  objection  to  persons  in  a 
workhouse  of  60  years  of  age  having  a  claim  to  be 
placed  on  the  aged  and  infirm  list? — I  am  not 
aware  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  having  a 
claim  to  be  classed  as  aged  and  infirm  at  the  age 
of  60.  We  know  that  in  practice,  60  is  looked 
upon  as  the  magic  age  at  which  an  able-bodied 
person  becomes  capable  of  being  classified  as  aged 
and  infirm,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  legal  classi- 
fication at  that  age. 

2724.  You  are  quite  right,  there  is  none  ;  I 
asked  whether  you  did  not  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  that  60  should  be  fixed? — Fixed  as 
the  age  in  all  workhouses  where  a  person  would 
be  entitled  to  be  put  upon  the  aged  and  infirm 
list?- — One  man  at  60  may  be  very  aged  and 
enfeebled  and  infirm  ;  another  man  may  be  quite 
as  capable  of  getting  his  living  at  60  as  he  has 
been  for  some  years.  I  should  rather  look  with 
disfavour  upon  the  age  being  fixed  inasmuch  as 
it  would  offer  an  inducement  to  the  paupers 
themselves  to  deceive   as   regards  their  age. 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

You  have  to  depend  very  largely  upon  their 
statements,  but  as  it  is,  you  can  form  your  own 
judgment,  looking  at  the  man,  or  looking  at  the 
woman. 

2725.  It  would  take  away  any  imputation 
upon  the  masters  of  favouring  certain  indi- 
viduals?— The  master  upon  the  admission  of  an 
inmate,  as  a  rule,  adopts  the  previous  classifica- 
tion. If  it  is  a  new  case  of  course  he  has  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment,  but  invariably  I  ask 
the  question  of  the  master  directly  a  pauper 
comes  in,  "  What  class  ? "  He  says  at  once 
number  two,  number  six,  number  five,  or  number 
one,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2726.  Taking  the  balance  of  advantages,  you 
would  say  you  would  rather  not  fix  the  age  ? — 
I  would  rather  not  fix  the  age. 

2727.  Then  do  you  give  non-resident  relief  ? 
— None  whatever. 

2728.  What  do  you  do  with  persons  over  60 
years  of  age  ;  do  you  remove  them  ? — We 
exercise  the  power  of  removal  very  little  indeed, 
in  fact,  less  and  less  each  year. 

2729.  You  take  out  an  order  for  removal  ? — 
In  very  few  cases  do  we  take  out  orders  for 
removal,  in  fact,  we  incur  no  expense  at  all  in 
any  case  under  three  months. 

2730.  Then  you  write  to  the  union  to  which 
the  pauper  belongs  to  know  whether  they  will 
accept  ? — Not  often  in  those  cases. 

2731.  May  I  follow  that  up  for  one  moment, 
if  you  please  ;  do  you  see  any  obiection  to  alter- 
ing the  law  so  that  no  person  over  60  years  of 
age  should  he  liable  to  be  removed? — I  have  no 
strong  objection  to  that,  excepting  that  in  very 
many  cases,  if  the  aged  are  removed  at  all,  it  is 
in  accordance  with  their  own  desire ;  it  is  at  their 
own  wish. 

2732.  Yes,  but  if  the  law  were  altered,  they 
might  go  or  not  go  as  they  liked  ?■ — ^Yes,  except- 
ing that  it  possibly  would  be  illegal  for  the 
guardians  to  incur  expense,  would  it  not? 

2733.  Looking  at  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
pauper,  he  might  not  want  to  be  removed ; 
would  you  see  any  objection  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

2734.  You  were  speaking  of  the  relieving 
officer  consulting  you  between  the  meetings  of 
the  guardians  as  to  giving  relief  in  kind,  and  he 
was  quite  right,  no  doubt,  to  do  so,  but  I  think 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  what  the  powers 
of  the  relieving  officers  are  between  the  meetings 
of  the  guardians,  and  whether  the  guardians  have 
any  power  whatever  to  deprive  him  of  his  posi- 
tion under  the  orders  in  regard  to  relieving 
persons  in  want  from  sudden  and  urgent  neces- 
sity ? — What  I  intended  to  convey  was  this,  that 
in  two  cases  which  I  excepted  from  the  table,  or 
rather  in  one  case,  of  an  aged  couple,  I  sent  for 
the  relieving  officer  and  said  T  had  been  looking 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  I  would 
advise  him  to  relieve  in  kind  until  board  day. 

2735.  That  was  a  matter  ctf  advice  ?— That 
was  a  matter  of  advice. 

2736.  His  position  is  this :  between  the 
meetings  of  the  guardians  he  has  to  take 
all  the  responsibility  upon  himself,  and  the 
guardians  cannot  control  him? — Clearly  that  is 
so.    It  was  rather  to  induce  him  not  to  press 
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Mr.  Htnley — continued. 

in-door  relief  in  that  case.  I,  knowing  the  cir- 
cunistauces,  advised  him  to  give  out-door  relief  in 
kind  until  board  day,  but  to  take  care  to  give 
sufficient. 

2737.  He  is  absolutely  responsible  between  the 
meetings  of  the  guardians  for  any  relief  that  may 
be  required  ? — Clearly. 

2738.  The  guardirins  have  no  power  to  tell  him 
not  to  relieve  A.  B.  C.  or  D.  until  the  next  meet- 
ing ? — Certainly  not. 

2739.  Now,  you  were  inclined,!  think,  to  suggest 
a  minimum  scale  of  relief,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2740.  Would  you  look  at  that  scale  with  rela- 
tion to  five  counties.  You  will  see  that  that  scale 
applies  to  Surrey,  Buckinghamshire,  Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire,  Warwickshire,  down  to  Birming- 
ham, and  a  union  in  Woi'cestershire,  under  very 
different  conditions  as  to  rent,  and  all  sorts  of 
things,  which  are  stated  at  the  bottom,  but  the 
scale  is  almost  entirely  uniform  there  ? — In  sug- 
gesting a  minimum,  I  meant  the  prescription  of  a 
minimum  for  each  union,  not  generally  applicable. 
What  would  be  a  sufficient  minimum  in  one  union 
would  not  be  in  another  having  regard  to  the 
cost  of  rent,  and  so  forth. 

2741.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  a  scale  to  suit  all  the  different  circumstances 
in  the  different  unions  in  England  ? — The  tempta- 
tion there  is  to  boards  of  guardians  to  seek  to  keep 
a  person  out  of  the  workhouse  by  giving  a  dole  of 
relief  is  very  great.  I  have  a  case  within  my 
own  experience  in  the  early  days  where  a  poor  old 
woman  died,  and  it  had  been  suggested  that  her 
death  had  been  accelerated  from  want,  and  I  felt 
that  if  it  were  made  a  case  for  an  inquest  and  I 
were  called  before  the  jury,  I  should  have  nothing 
to  say  in  extenuation  of  the  act  of  the  guardians. 
There  it  was  a  case  in  which  small  relief  had 
been  given  ;  I  think  it  was  Is.  6rZ.  and  a  loaf,  and 
the  guardians  assumed  that  the  poor  old  woman 
had  other  means,  but  as  a  fact  the  application  and 
report  book  showed  the  income  nil,  and  seeing 
that  the  rent  paid  by  the  recipient  was  25.  a  week, 
it  was  difficult  to  see  how  that  poor  woman  could 
be  regarded  as  adequately  relieved.  My  sug- 
gestion at  once  was  that  the  guardians  had  no 
right  to  relieve  a  case  at  all  out-of-door  unless 
they  relieved  adequately,  and  it  was  useless  to 
assume  that  they  had  this  income  and  that,  and 
that  they  supplemented  it  in  various  ways. 
They  would  be  fixed  to  the  application  and  report 
book  wliich  stated  that  the  income  was  nil,  and 
therefore  in  a  case  like  that,  if  it  had  been  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  where  the  guardians,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion,  thought  the  case  a  pro- 
per one  for  out-door  relief  as  distinct  from  in-door 
relief,  then  they  should  be  required  to  give  a 
minimum,  it  might  be  4s.,  it  might  be  5s.,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  contributions  of 
relatives  and  so-forth. 

2742.  And  who  is  to  fix  ihis  scale  ?  

Chairman^ 

2743.  You  can  lay  down  a  principle,  but  you 
can  hardly  fix  the  scale  1  think  

Mr.  Henley. 

2744.  I  want  to  know  who  is  to  fix  it  ? — Well, 
I  was  assuming  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  through  their  inspectors  would  be  in  con- 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

sultatlon  with  the  guardians,  and  that  upon  the 
representation  of  the  guardians  the  Local  Gro  veni- 
ment  Board,  if  satisfied,  would  pi-escribe. 

2745.  Then  you  would  really  take  the  respon- 
sibility out  of  the  hands  of  the  guardians  for 
fixing  this  minimum,  and  put  it  upon  the  Local 
Government  Board? — I  am  not  looking  upon 
it  as  a  responsibility  :  it  is  only  prescribini;- 
a  minimum,  it  in  no  sense  takes  away  from  the 
guardians  the  responsibility  of  giving  adequate 
relief,  if  relief  in  excess  of  that  minimum  is 
required. 

2746.  You  protect  the  guardians  against  them- 
selves?— I  protect  the  guardians  against  them- 
selves. 

2747.  And  you  put  the  guardians  in  further 
leading-strings  than  they  are  at  present? — Yes, 
undoubtedly ;  but  adequate  relief  would  mean 
discrimination  :  that  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

2748.  How  often  do  your  visiting  committee 
go  round  at  Whitechapel  ? — Weekly. 

2749.  Do  they  go  over  every  part  of  the  house  ? 
—Yes. 

2750.  And  what  leave  of  absence  do  you  give 
to  your  old  people  to  go  out? — Well,  there  is 
what  is  called  the  " leave-day,''  that  is  once  a 
month,  for  the  whole  day  ;  at  other  times  tiiey 
apply  to  the  master  ;  at  other  times,  again,  tliey 
take  their  discharcre. 

2751.  And  how  often  can  a  friend  visit  them? 
• — There  are  no  fixed  visiting  days  at  the  work- 
house. There  are  fortnightly  days  at  the  in- 
firmary, but  at  the  workhouse  the  relatives  simply 
api^ly  to  the  master  for  permission. 

2752.  Do  people  go  out  in  the  workhouse 
clothes  ? — On  the  leave-day  thej-  go  out  in  special 
clothes,  Avhich  are  not  distinguishable  as  work- 
house clothes. 

2753.  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation  ?^ 
About  four  months,  I  suppose. 

2754.  Is  that  appreciated  by  the  people,  or  not? 
— I  am  afraid  not  by  the  people. 

2755.  Workhouse  clothes  really  act  as  the 
"  blue  gown,"  I  think — as  a  license  for  begocins? 
— It  excites  commiseration. 

2756.  I  think  you  went  over  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Vallance? — I  paid  a  cursory  visit. 

2757.  What  year  was  that  in  ? — In  1876. 

2758.  You  took,  no  doubt,  an  interest  in  the 
administration  of  relief  in  New  York? — I  i^aA 
a  very  cursory  visit  to  the  infirmary  and  to  the 
workhouse  at  Blackwell's  Island,  and  the  lunatic 
asylum.  They  were  the  only  establishments  I 
visited. 

2759.  Well,  yon  found  the  aged  and  infirm 
there  in  what  are  called  almshouses  ? — I  did  not 
visit  the  almshouses. 

2760.  And  did  you  make  any  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  there  at 
all  ? — I  gathered  that  there  was  no  out-door 
relief  given  except  in  the  winter,  in  kind,  gene- 
rally. That  they  had  learned  a  lesson  from 
English  experience. 

2761.  Do  you  know  whether  this  was  the  fact, 
that  the  funds  providing  out-door  relief  were,  up 
to  1875  voted  by  the  City  Council  as  an  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose.  In  1876,  however,  no 
appropriation  was  made.  So  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  providing  fuel  for  a  few  families  the 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

who'e  relief  outside  the  public  establishments  was 
relegated  to  the  numerous  unofficial  charities  of 
New  York  City  ? — That  accords  with  the  state- 
ments which  were  generally  made  to  me  with 
regard  to  the  system  there. 

2762.  And  did  you  hear  whether  there  had 
been  very  much  distress  caused  by  this  very 
abrupt  termination  of  this  out-door  relief?  — I 
am  afraid  my  recollection  is  not  clear  upon  that 
point. 

2T63.  Did  you  look  at  all  into  the  question  of 
dietary  at  the  establishments  you  were  in  ? — No. 
I  may  say  I  Avas  only  20  days  in  America  ;  it 
was  only  a  very  cursory  visit. 


2764. 


717/'.  Humphreys- Owen. 
Was  there  any  demonstration  on 


the 

part  of  non-electors  against  your  system  at  the 
board  of  guardians'  election  ? — There  has  been 
within  my  knowledge  no  public  demonstration  of 
any  kind  during  the  last  20  or  25  years  in  regard 
to  the  system  of  relief  adopted  in  Whitechapel  ; 


Mr.  Humphreys- Owen — continued. 

beyond  a  few  letters  temperately  worded  pro  and 
con  upon  the  question  in  the  local  papers  there 
has  been  no  discussion. 

Mr.  Pell. 

2765.  With  regard  to  the  minimum  of  relief 
that  you  think  should  be  given  to  old  people, 
if  there  is  to  be  any  legislation  upon  the 
subject,  are  you  aware  what  the  Tower  Hamlets 
Pension  Committee  fixed  as  the  minimum  for  old 
single  people  ? — Six  shillings,  I  believe. 

2766.  That  is  right.  Now  do  you  think  that 
6s.  adequately  meets  the  necessities  of  an  old 
single  person  in  Whitechapel  ?  — It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  ;  in  some  cases  it  would,  but  in  very 
many  o*-.  would  not  meet  their  necessities. 

2767.  Do  you  know  what  they  give  for  the 
man  and  the  wif'^,  the  old  people  ;  of  course  we 
have  nothing  but  old  people  in  that  society, 
where  the  two  are  living  together? — Nine 
shillings. 
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The  Witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  the  7th  instant. 


NINTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  7tli  March  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT  : 


The  Eight  Hon.  LORD  ABERDAEE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  m.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 
Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 


Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 
Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  is'ecretary. 


Mr.  Senior  Fothergill,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 
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Chairman. 

2768.  You  are  Superintendent  ol  the  Out- 
relief  Department  of  the  Parish  of  Birmingham  ? 
— I  am. 

2769.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 
—Since  ISS.*^. 

2770.  What  are  your  duties  as  superintendent? 
— The  duties  of  the  superintendent  are  to  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  relief  committees,  to  see  that 
the  orders  of  the  committees  are  duly  carried  out, 

75320. 


Chairman — continued. 

and  that  the  regulations  of  the  guardians  relating 
to  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  are  ad- 
hered to,  likewise  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  officers  of  the  relief  department, 
and  the  relief  arrangements. 

2771.  Does  that  include  the  relieving  officers  ? 
—Yes. 

2772.  What  are  the  area,  population,  and 
rateable  value  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham  ? — 
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Chairman — continued. 

The  area  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham  is  2,955 
acres,  the  population  by  the  census  of  1891  is 
245,506,  and  the  rateable  value  is  1,239,091  1. 

2773.  Does  the  parish  of  Birmingham  include 
all  the  town  of  Birmingham  ? — No, 

2774.  You  have  come  to  speak  only  of  the 
parish  ? — Only  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham. 
There  are  three  Poor  Law  authorities,  King's 
Norton,  Aston,  and  Birmingham. 

2775.  Is  your  parish  divided  into  relief  dis- 
tricts ? — Yes. 

2776.  How  many  cases  have  you  in  each  of 
those  districts  ? — In  the  first  district  there  were 
on  the  1st  January  61  cases,  and  the  total  number 
of  paupers  was  123. 

2777.  We  do  not  want  to  go  into  th.e  statistics 
of  Birmingham  except  in  the  most  general  way  ; 
what  we  wish  particularly  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  is  the  number  of  aged  persons,  taking 
your  own  definition  of  aged.  You  have  a  relief 
committee  for  each  district  'I — Yes. 

2778.  How  often  do  they  meet  ? — Once  a  fort- 
night. 

2779.  What  is  their  general  policy  with  re- 
spect to  out-door  relief  ? — The  guardians  follow 
the  general  principle  of  the  Poor  Law,  namely, 
that  destitution  alone  is  the  sole  claim  to  legal 
relief. 

2780.  Well,  that  is  universal ;  that  is  not 
peculiar  to  Birmingham ;  have  they  any  parti- 
cular method  of  dealing  with  out-door  relief? — 
I  don't  think  so.  In  1883  there  was  a  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the 
administration  of  relief,  and  it  was  found  by  that 
committee  that  relief  was  being  given  largely  in 
aid  of  poverty,  and  not  destitution,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  number  of  cases  to  be  dealt 
with  by  each  relieving  ofiicer,  it  was  impossible 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  cases,  and  the  pau- 
perism of  the  parish  was  continually  increasing 
through  inefficient  investigation.  The  guardians 
then  decided  to  increase  the  relief  staff,  so  that 
the  deserving  who  were  destitute  might  receive 
proper  attention,  and  imposture  be  promptly 
detected. 

2781.  Can  you  say  what  increase  in  the  staff 
was  made  with  a  view  to  investigate  more  closely 
the  applications  ? — A  superintendent  was  ap- 
pointed with  the  duties  that  I  have  before  named, 
and  also  a  cross  visitor. 

.  2782.  A  cross  visitor  ? — Yes ;  the  cross  visitor's 
duties  are  to  investigate  cases  independently  of 
the  relieving  officers,  and  to  report  the  result 
of  his  investigation  to  the  superintendent.  It 
was  likewise  recommended  that  the  parish  should 
be  divided  into  six  instead  of  five  relief  districts, 
and  an  additional  relieving  officer  appointed. 
However,  that  was  not  carried  out  until  the 
following  year. 

2783-4.  How  do  you  distinguish  the  cross 
visitor  from  the  relieving  officer  ? — This  officer's 
sole  duty  is  to  make  inquiries  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent ;  both  the  ci'oss  visitor 
and  the  relieving  officers  adopt  the  slip  system, 
which  preserves  the  continuity  of  the  cases. 
That  is  in  addition  to  the  application  and  report 
book. 

2785.  Then  the  cross  visitor  reports  to  you  ? 
—Yes. 


Chairman — continued. 

2786.  And  do  you  report  to  the  guardians? 
— Yes;  I  sit  with  each  relief  committee,  and 
as  each  case  is  brought  before  the  guardians 
the  relieving  officer  reports  the  particulars  of 
the  case  according  to  his  investigation,  and 
any  additional  information  obtained  by  the  cross 
visitor  I  then  report. 

2787.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  upon  the 
form  which  ought  to  be  filled  up  by  the  relieving 
officer  with  reference  to  each  applicant,  but 
which  is  very  frequently  neglected ;  do  you 
use  such  a  form  stating  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  particular  applicant? — Yes; 
the  Application  and  Report  Book. 

2788.  Do  you  insist  upon  those  being  pro- 
perly filled  up  ? — Yes  ;  we  do. 

2789.  Are  they  invariably  fully  filled  up  ?— 
Yes,  together  with  every  visit.  If  a  dozen  or 
twenty  visits  are  made  in  the  half  year,  each 
visit  is  recorded  under  the  date  in  the  applica- 
tion and  report  book,  so  that  the  guardians  in 
dealing  with  the  cases  can  see  exactly  how  many 
times  a  particular  case  has  been  visited ;  and 
also  any  changes  that  have  occurred  are  entered 
opposite  to  the  case. 

2790.  Would  you  tell  us  how  the  aged  poor 
are  dealt  with  in  your  parish  ? — To  all  who  are 
living  amid  cleanly  surroundings,  who  are  sober 
and  respectable  people,  the  guardians  never 
refuse  to  give  relief. 

2791.  Have  you  any  definition  for  the  aged 
poor,  or  do  you  judge  a  man  by  his  actual 
amount  of  strength? — There  is  no  definite  age 
when  persons  become  not  able-bodied. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

2792.  I  presume  you  mean  out-door  relief? — 


Chairman. 

2793.  This  is  all  out-door  relief, 
you  proceed  to  say  in  what 


Well,  would 
m  wtiat  cases  out-door 
relief  is  given? — Out-door  relief  is  given  to 
the  aged  who  are  living  in  cleanly  homes, 
who  are  sober  and  respectable  people  ;  to  such, 
out-door  relief  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham  is 
never  refused;  that  is,  of  course,  if  they  are 
destitute. 

2794.  To  whom  is  it  refused  ? — The  principal 
classes  to  whom  out-door  relief  is  refused  are 
people  who  are  not  destitute,  persons  who  are 
living  in  unwholesome  surroundings,  and  people 
of  habitually  drunken  habits.  Those  are  the 
classes  to  whom  out-door  relief  is  refused. 

2795.  You  stated  just  now  that  out-door  relief 
was  given  to  those  who  lived  decently  and  with 
healthy  surroundings ;  of  course  you  mean  after 
their  having  established  the  fact  of  destitution  ? — 
That  is  so. 

2796.  You  refuse  the  others  who  are  not  desti- 
tute ;  that  has  no  reference  to  character ;  whether 
a  man  is  good  or  bad,  you  refuse  him  if  he  is  not 
destitute  ? — Certainly. 

2797.  Supposing  a  man  is  destitute,  but  is  of 
the  disreputable  sort  of  persons  that  you  have 
just  described,  what  would  you  do  with  him?— 
We  should  offer  him  an  order  for  the  workhouse. 
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Chairman — continued. 

2798.  Does  it  happen  to  you  that  aged  per- 
sons, to  whom  out-door  relief  has  been  given, 
have  applied  for  orders  of  admission  into  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes ;  since  the  system  of  restric- 
tion was  adopted  in  1883,  530  people  during 
those  years  who  were  receiving  out-door  relief 
asked  to  be  admitted  either  to  the  workhouse 
or  to  the  infirmary.  In  the  great  majority  of 
instances  of  course  it  would  be  throuo;h  increasing 
infirmity  or  sickness,  and  in  many  of  those 
instances  they  have  afterwards  expressed  them- 
selves to  the  officers  in  great  praise  of  the 
attention  that  they  have  received  when  in  the 
workhouse,  or  in  the  infirmary. 

2799.  You  have  not  told  us  how  many  aged 
persons  there  are  receiving  out-door  relief? — On 
the  1st  January  1893,  the  total  number  of  people, 
not  including  children,  who  were  receiving 
relief  was  4:25  ;  245  were  over  65  years  of  age. 

2800.  Men  and  women  ?— Yes. 

2801.  You  are  restricting  yourself  to  the  out- 
door ? — 1  am ;  60  were  under  65  years  of  age. 

2802.  And  above  what  ?— Between  60  and 
65  years  of  age. 

2803.  What  is  your  scale  of  out-door  relief? — 
From  2s.  to  3.s.  per  week. 

2804.  Do  you  never  exceed  that  ? — An  excep- 
tional case  might  receive  3s.  6c?.,  but  I  never 
knew  any  single  case  getting  more  than  that. 

2805.  Do  you  suppose  that  an  aged  person  of 
65,  however  respectable,  can  live  upon  3s.  6c?.  a 
week  ? — If  this  were  the  only  income  it  might  be 
inadequate. 

2806.  Do  you  ascertain  what  other  income 
they  have  ? — Yes. 

2807.  What  sort  of  income  do  you  usually 
find  them  to  possess  ? — They  have  an  income 
from  relatives  or  friends  of  one  description  or 


another ;  or  some  small  earnings  ;  but  in  all 
cases  where  out-door  relief  is  given,  I  do 


the 
not 


know  a  single  case  where  out-door  relief  is  the 
only  income. 

2808.  Then  you  think  that  this  assistance  of 
from  2s.  to  3s.  is  sufficient  ? — It  is  quite  adequate. 

2809.  Do  you  take  measures  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  relief  from  relatives  who  are  legally 
liable  ? — Yes. 

2810.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  it? — No. 

2811.  Have  you  anything  to  show  to  what 
extent  you  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  pay- 
ments ? — No  ;  I  have  no  figures. 

2812.  Have  you  frequently  to  bring  them 
before  the  magistrates  in  order  to  compel  them 
to  pay  ? — Not  very  frequently. 

2813.  I  suppose  before  summoning  them  you 
take  pains  to  inquire  what  their  circumstances 
are  and  whether  they  are  capable  of  assisting 
their  relatives  ? — ^  A  full  enquiry  is  first  made  and 
the  income  verified,  the  facts  are  then  reported 
to  the  guardians,  who  then  decide  whether  to 
prosecute  or  not.  It  is  only  those  who  are 
clearly  able  to  assist  and  who  refuse  to  do  so 
that  are  brought  before  the  magistrates. 

2814.  Do  you  find  there  is  much  indisposition 
to  accept  relief  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  there  is 
a  great  indisposition  to  accept  relief  in  the  work- 
house. 

2815.  Is  that  growing  or  diminishing?  — 
It  has  diminished   since   the  erection  of  the 


Chairman — continued. 

infirmary ;  the  sick  are  entirely  separate,  in  a 
separate  building  from  the  workhouse. 

2816.  Are  they  so  separated  that  those  who  go 
to  the  infirmary  do  not  conceive  themselves  to  be 
receiving  public  relief? — Those  who  apply  to  go 
to  the  infirmary,  as  a  rule,  make  a  distinction 
between  the  infirmary  and  the  workhouse.  All 
who  are  admitted  to  the  infirmary  receive  an 
order  for  the  workhouse,  and  they  pass  through 
the  same  entrance  and  are  examined  first  by  the 
workhouse  doctor  before  being  passed  to  the  in- 
firmary. 

2817.  You  have  cases  of  lunatics  and  persons 
whose  minds  have  failed  them  from  old  age  ;  how 
do  you  deal  with  those  ? — All  imbeciles  or  harm- 
less lunatics,  that  cannot  be  properly  looked 
after  at  home,  are  received  into  the  infirmary, 
where  there  are  special  wards  and  specially 
trained  attendants  to  look  after  them.  In  1883 
an  inquiry  was  held  by  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  concerning  harmless 
lunatics ;  the  majority  of  aged  persons  receiving 
relief  were  certified  as  imbeciles.  There  were 
then  over  500  imbeciles  :  at  the  present  time 
there  are  only  13;  of  those  13  the  majority  are 
young  people  living  with  their  parents. 

2818.  What  is  the  method  of  treating  persons 
over  60  years  of  age  with  reference  to  removal  to 
their  settlement  ? — All  persons  who  have  a  settle- 
ment elsewhere  than  in  Birmingham  are  removed 
irrespective  of  age.    They  are  all  in-door  paupers. 

2819.  Have  you  many  persons  above  that  age 
whom,  by  arrangement  with  their  place  of  settle- 
ment, you  are  looking  after  ? — We  have  eight 
people  living  in  the  parish  who  are  non-settled, 
and,  I  think,  about  the  same  number  who  are  non- 
resident. We  give  such  relief  where  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  person.  Supposing  an  aged 
person  is  living  with  his  daughter  in  Birmingham, 
and  the  daughter  were  to  die,  he  having  no  other 
relative  except  a  son  who  lived  away  from  Bir- 
mingham, say  in  Cheltenham,  the  guardians 
would  certainly  give  relief  to  that  person  to  go 
and  live  with  his  son  in  Cheltenham  ;  and  under 
similar  circumstances  the  guardians  would  under- 
take to  give  relief  for  another  board  to  a  person 
who  came  to  reside  in  Birmingham. 

2820.  Now,  you  say  that  since  1883  there  has 
been  a  much  more  careful  system  of  administra- 
tion ;  how  has  that  affected  the  aged  poor  in  the 
parish  ? — The  relief  regulation  has  principally 
affected  the  able  bodied.  There  were  on  the 
1st  January  1883,  1,061  paupers  over  65  years 
of  age,  and  on  the  1st  January  1893  there 
were  245. 

the  population  had  very 
—No ;   the   population  has 

slightly  decreased. 

2822.  Then,  although  Birmingham  has  greatly 
increased,  as  a  whole,  the  parish  of  Birmingham 
has  not  increased  ? — That  is  so  ;  it  is  the  outlying 
districts  that  have  increased. 

2823.  Have  you  got  the  amount  that  was  paid 
in  1883  for  out-door  relief? — I  have  not  got  the 
separate  amount  that  was  given  to  the  aged. 
The  total  amount  of  out-relief  in  1883  was 
15,103/.  Is.  4c?.,  and  in  1892,  2,521Z.  18s. 

2824.  Have  you  heard  of  any  complaints  in 
consequence  of  this  increased  strictness  of 
administration? — -No,   excepting  complaints  of 
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Chairman —  continued. 

this  sort,  and  they  are  very  few  indeed.  A  per- 
son who  is  interested  in  an  individual  case,  and 
who  frequently  knows  very  little  about  the  cir- 
cumstances, makes  a  complaint.  For  instance, 
recently  I  received  a  complaint  respecting  an  old 
man,  who  had  been  refused  relief.  He  lived 
with  a  daughter,  and  the  average  income  was 
49s.  per  week. 

2825.  Forty -nine  shillings  a  week? — That  was 
the  average  income,  and  the  guardians  did  not 
consider  that  with  49^.  there  was  destitution. 

2826.  How  old  was  this  man  ? — Seventy- 
three,  I  believe. 

2827.  Have  you  known  of  any  household 
being  broken  up  by  the  refusal  of  the  out-door 
relief? — None  whatever. 

2828.  Has  there  been  any  case  of  starvation 
when  out-door  relief  has  been  refused  ? — No. 
When  out-door  relief  was  given  exten- 
sively in  1881-82  there  were  three  verdicts  of 
starvation  given  in  the  Coroner's  Court  in 
Birmingham.  Two  of  those  cases  were  receiving 
relief  at  the  time.  In  1891-92,  there  was  no 
verdict  of  starvation  recorded  whatever;  I  may  add 
that  in  several  cases  the  parish  officials,  instead 
of  being  blamed,  have  been  complimented  for 
their  promptitude  in  attending  to  cases  in  which 
there  has  been  an  investigation. 

2829.  I  suppose  you  sometimes  receive  appli- 
cations from  members  of  benefit  societies ;  how 
do  you  deal  with  them  ? — It  is  very  rarely  that 
we  receive  applications  from  members  of  benefit 
societies,  but  when  such  applications  are  made 
the  amount  received  from  such  societies  is  calcu- 
lated as  income. 

2830.  And  you  relieve,  or  not,  according  as 
you  think  that  income  inadequate  ;  is  that  it  ? — 
Yes,  but  you  may  have  a  case  of  this  sort,  where 
a  man  is  receiving  money  from  a  benefit  society, 
and  just  at  that  particular  time  it  might  be  that 
several  members  of  the  family  might  be  ill,  or 
the  man's  wife  might  be  ill,  and  in  special 
circumstances  of  that  kind  of  course  it  might  not 
be  taken  into  full  account. 

2831.  Are  there  many  army  pensioners,  or 
array  reserve  men,  who  apply  lor  relief? — Yes, 
a  goodly  number. 

2832.  But  not  for  out-door  ?~No. 

2833.  In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  out- 
door relief  do  many  enter  the  workhouse  ? — No. 
In  1883,  prior  to  the  restriction  of  out-door 
relief,  there  were  1,138  orders  given  for  the 
workhouse  fur  2,880  persons.  Of  that  number 
344  orders  for  497  persons  were  used.  In  1892, 
there  were  44  orders  given  for  the  workhouse 
for  64  persons  ;  30  used  these  orders  for  38 
persons.  There  were  close  upon  1,100  fewer 
orders  given  in  1892  than  in  1883. 

2834.  What  becomes  of  those  to  whom  out- 
door relief  is  refused,  and  who  will  not  go  into 
the  workhouse  '/ — Those,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  are  supported  by  their  relations. 
There  are  many  \\  ho  apply  for  relief  because 
others  get  it  near  them,  and  they  frequently  say, 


"  AVell,  if  I  do  not 


get 


it  I  shall  be  no  worse 


"  oftV  There  are  others  who  are  able  to  support 
themselves,  for  example  the  guardians  have 
refused  to  continvie  relief  in  many  cases  such  as 
this.  A  woman  who  was  said  on  the  Application 
and  Report  Book  to  be  living  alone,  but  she  was 


Chairman — continued. 

found  to  have  two  daughters  living  at  home,  and 
in  full  work ;  she  had  been  receiving,  for  some 
short  time,  beef  in  addition  to  her  ordinary  relief, 
and  it  was  found  that  it  had  been  sold  and  the 
money  spent  in  drink.  Anotlier  case  was  that  of 
an  old  man  and  woman  who  had  received  relief 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  relieving  officer 
had  been  entirely  thrown  off  his  guard  because 
this  old  man  and  woman  attended  the  same  place 
of  worship  that  he  did.  They  were  very  regular 
attendants,  and  he  saw  them  there  every  Sunday. 
He  noticed  that  when  he  vvent  to  the  house  he 
could  never  find  the  old  man  at  home,  and  one 
day,  when  visiting  in  his  district,  he  saw  the  old 
man's  wife  going  up  the  street,  carrying  some 
person's  dinner ;  he  noticed  where  she  went,  and 
afterwards  made  enquiry ;  and  during  the  time 
he  had  been  receiving  relief,  he  had  earned  from 
14s.  to  17s.  per  week  regularly  at  a  large  manu- 
factory. 

2835.  When  was  that  ? — About  three  years  ago. 

2836.  Then  in  spite  of  your  greatly  improved 
system  of  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  applicants,  you  are  every  now  and  again 
deceived  and  defrauded? — We  are.  We  cannot 
help  it. 

2837.  1  believe  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
sick  poor  in  Birmingham  are  remarkably  good. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  that 
question.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the 
pauperism  of  your  parish  is  afiected  by  the  receipt 
of  medical  relief? — In  1883  there  were  8,509 
medical  notes  issued,  and  in  1892  there  were  4,283. 

2838.  Then  that  would  show  that  the  medical 
notes  had  been  issued  with  great  laxity  in  the 
earlier  period  ? — I  imagine  that  was  so. 

2839.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  now  with 
the  medical  officers  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
issue  these  notes  ? —  The  relieving 
medical  notes  with  great  care. 

2840.  The  relieving  officer  recommends  to  the 
medical  officer  cases  for  his  attendance.^ — Appli- 
cations for  medical  relief  are  made  to  the 
relieving  officer,  who  then  issues  an  order  upon 
the  medical  officer.  In  all  urgent  cases  the  order 
is  given  at  once,  and  inquiries  made  afterwards. 
If  a  false  statement  has  been  made  the  case  is 
reported  to  the  guardians,  who  may  discontinue 
the  relief  and  order  repayment. 

2841.  Well,  then  the  medical  officer  gives  his 
order  for  what  he  thinks  the  patient  requires  — 
That  is  so.  We  have  three  medical  officers 
who  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  their 
duties ;  they  have  no  private  practice,  and 
the  consequence  is  they  are  able  to 
their  undivided  attention  to  the  poor, 
receive  individual  treatment  similar  to 
received  by  a  private  patient.  The  medical 
officers  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham  are  paid 
400/.  a  year;  they  attend  every  morning  from 
nine  to  eleven  o'clock  at  their  consulting  rooms 
at  the  parish  offices  to  see  those  who  can  attend 
there.  All  other  cases  are  visited  during  the  day 
at  their  own  homes ;  and  any  urgent  case  that 
may  arise  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day  is 
referred  to  them  at  their  own  homes.  The 
guardians  provide  all  drugs,  which  are  distributed 
at  the  dispensary  on  presenting  the  prescription 
paper  signed  by  the  medical  officer. 

2842.  Is  anv  food,  in  addition  to  the  medicine, 
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Chairman—  continued. 

recommended  by  the  medical  officers  ? — No,  the 
medical  officers  recommend  beef  tea,  milk,  and 
stimulants  as  a  medical  extra,  but  stimulants  are 
chiefly  used  in  a  medicated  form. 

2843.  Have  you  any  charitable  organisations  in 
the  parish  of  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

2844.  Do  they  work  in  harmony  with  the 
administrators  of  the  Poor  Law? — Not  in  harmony 
in  the  same  way  as  that  is  done  in  London.  The 
Charity  Organisation  Society  in  Birmingham 
lias  a  very  limited  income,  and  it  principally 
undertakes  inquiries  for  subscribers,  and  then 
distributes  the  individual  charity  of  the  sub- 
scribers. 

2845.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  the  officers  of 
the  Poor  Law  suggest  to  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  such  as  it  is,  that  the  case  before 
Ihem  is  one  rather  to  be  dealt  with  by  them  than 
by  the  Poor  Law  authorities? — Yes,  but  only  a 
very  small  number.  We  refer  cases  of  this 
sort:  a  person  applies  for  a  kit  of  tools  in  order 
that  he  may  follow  his  trade  ;  sometimes,  it  may 
be,  to  release  them  from  pledge ;  and  I  have 
recommended  a  person  who,  whilst  pursuing  his 
employment,  has  had  several  fingers  cut  ofi",  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  follow  his  trade  ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  have  readily  started  them  in  some  suit- 
able occupation. 

2846.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  more  careful  administration  of  out-door 
relief  by  the  parish  of  Birmingham  has  resulted  in 
increased  applications  to  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society? — No,  the  number  of  applications  has 
considerably  diminished  ? — The  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  is  the  only  organisation  that  deals 
with  applications  from  both  aged  as  well  as  able- 
bodied.  There  is  another  relief  organisation 
called  the  West  Birmingham  Relief  Fund  ;  but 
that  deals  with  temporary  cases  of  distress,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  any  chronic  destitu- 
tion or  poverty.  The  total  number  of  applica- 
tions to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  in  1881, 
were  6,549.  In  1891  there  were  4,449.  In  1881 
there  were  406  persons  over  60  years  of  age  who 
applied,  and  in  1891  there  were  200  over  60 
years  of  age. 

2847.  Then,  in  fact,  there  has. been  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  number  of  applicants  ? — 
That  is  so. 

2848.  Is  that  due  to  previous  disappointment 
or  to  hopelessness  in  obtaining  relief ;  are  the 
circumstances  in  other  respects  the  same  on  both 
occasions  ? — The  circumstances  are  the  same. 

2849.  You  have  told  us  what  the  actual  relief 
given  in  each  of  those  cases  has  resulted  in  ;  have 
you  ever  observed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  guardians  to  restrict  the  relief  unduly  ? — 
No. 

2850.  Have  you  always  been  able  to  obtain 
that  which  you  conceived  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  ? — Yes,  the  guardians,  when  they  do 
undertake  to  relieve  a  case,  relieve  it  adequately. 
A  few  years  ago  the  guardians  decided  to  give 
DQore  relief  in  kind,  not  only  because  such  relief 
is  less  likely  to  be  misapplied,  but  because  it 
was  found  that  by  purchasing  in  small  quantities 
the  paupers  had  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for 
an  inferior  quality  of  goods.  The  guardians 
now  contract  for  groceries  of  the  best  quality, 
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and  are  enabled  to  give  in  a  Is.  packet  of 
groceries  what  would  ordinarily  cost  Is.  6c?. 

2851.  Now,  you  say  that  stricter  relief  regu- 
lations, or  rather  more  cai'eful  relief  regulations, 
were  introduced  in  1883  ? — Yes. 

2852.  How  have  those  been  received  by  the 
general  population,  the  ratepayers  of  Birming- 
ham?— There  has  never  been  any  complaint  from 
anyone  respecting  the  relief  regulations. 

2853.  Have  the  guardians  ever  lost  their 
elections  in  consequence  of  being  supposed  to  be 
in  favour  of  too  strict  a  system  of  relief? — No. 

2854.  And  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  I  think  you 
have  already  said  that  you  had  no  expressions  of 
discontent  ? — None,  whatever. 

2855.  Has  this  method  of  dealing  with  the 
paupers  largely  affected  the  pauperism  of  the 
parish  ? — There  has  been  a  gradual  diminution 
of  paupers  since  1883,  as  the  following  table  will 
show  : — 


Population. 

Out  Relief. 

Years. 

Paupers 
Relieved  on  1st  January 
exclusive  of 
Lunatics  and  Medical 
Relief. 

Propor- 
tion of 
Paupers 

to 
Popula- 
tion. 

Medical 
Relief 
only. 

ExpeuJitMe. 

Out- 
Door. 

In- 
Door. 

Total. 

One  in 

Cases. 

1883 

4,905 

2,524 

7,429 

33 

8,509 

£     s.  d. 
16,108   1  4i 

1884  - 

4,496 

2,643 

7,139 

34 

8,385 

14,030   8  IJ 

1885 

3,910 

3,043 

6,953 

35 

9,381 

11,786  14  ^ 

1886 

3,514 

3,028 

6,542 

37 

11,136 

10,240    5  IJ 

1887 

3,108 

3,158 

6,266 

39 

9,809 

8,132  10  6 

1888 

2,388 

3,147 

5,535 

44 

8,627 

6,835  15  7S 

1889 

1,851 

3,135 

4,986 

49 

8,351 

5,284   0  Oi 

1890 

1,263 

3,037 

4,300 

57 

7,228 

3,840    6  11 

1891 

1,183 

3,088 

4,271 

57 

6,421 

3,467    1  8J 

1892 

904 

3,003 

3,907 

62 

4,283 

2,521  18  Of 

1893 

778 

3,017 

3,795 

64 

2856.  I  suppose  relief  is  only  given  to  those 
who  apply  for  it  ? — That  is  so. 

2857.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  considerable 
number  of  persons  who  do  not  apply  who  suffer 
from  insufficient  food  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  The 
public  life  of  Birmingham  is  so  active,  and  the 
Press  would  most  vigorously  plead  the  cause  of 
any  who  were  suffering. 

2858.  Still  the  spirit  of  independence  is  very 
strong  I  think  in  your  population,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is. 

2859.  Are  there  many  whom  that  spirit  of 
independence  induces  to  support  the  extremes  of 
poverty  rather  than  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  either 
for  in-door  or  out-door  relief  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  It  is  well  known  in  Birmingham  that  any- 
one can  obtain  relief  under  the  conditions  that 
I  have  named ;  they  have  simply  to  show  that 
they  are  respectable  people,  and  that  they  are 
destitute,  and  relief  is  given  to  them. 

2860.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  aged  poor? — 
There  is  one  suggestion  that  I  should  like  to 
make,  and  it  is  this.    There  are  a  large  number 
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of  aged  people  who  are  compelled  to  become 
paupers  because  an  obstinate  son  refuses  to  give 
as.'^istance.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  take,  for  ex- 
ample a  case,  where  there  are  four  sons;  three  of 
those  sons  are  willing  to  assist  their  parents,  but 
the  other,  with  perhaps  the  least  responsibility, 
refuses  to  help.  The  three  who  are  willing  to 
assist,  say,  "  Well,  mother,  unless  you  go  to 
"  the  parish  and  compel  him  to  do  his  share 
"  we  will  not  do  ours ;"  and,  as  a  consequence, 
there  are  many  people  who  have  sons  perfectly 
well  able  to  maintain  their  parents  who  are 
compelled  to  become  paupers. 

2861.  But  why  so  ;  why  is  not  the  law  put  in 
force  against  such  persons? — There  is  no  law  to 
compel  a  son  to  contribute  towai'ds  his  parents' 
support  unless  the  parents  are  chargeable  to  the 
parish,  then  the  guardians  can  take  proceedings. 

2862.  They  must  become  paupers  in  fact  ? — 
Yes,  I  would  suggest  that  similar  power  be  con- 
ferred upon  parents  as  was  given  by  49  &  50 
Vict.  c.  52,  that  is  the  Married  Women  Main- 
tenance in  case  of  Desertion  Act,  whereby  a 
married  woman  can  summon  her  husband  before 
the  magistrates,  and  can  obtain  an  order  for  him 
to  contribute  towards  her  support  and  that  of 
her  family. 

2863.  That  law  is  still  in  force  ?— Yes. 

2864.  And  you  would  support  a  similar  law 
with  reference  to  the  children  of  aged  and  desti- 
tute persons  ?~  Yes.  I  am  now  trying  privately 
to  arrange  with  an  unwilling  son  who  has  a 
banking  account  of  some  2,000/.,  and  should 
he  reiuse  to  assist,  his  parents  must  become 
paupers. 

2865.  The  remedy  comes  in  that  case  too  late 
in  your  opinion,  and  you  would  like  to  have  an 
earlier  remedy  ? — That  is  so. 

2866.  Can  you  draw  any  distinction  between 
the  deserving  and  the  undeserving  poor  ? — It  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
deserving  and  the  undeserving  except  so  far  as 
we  attempt  to  do  it  in  Birmingham.  We  classify 
as  deserving  those  that  are  honest,  industrious, 
sober,  and  upright,  and  those  who  are  idle, 
drunken,  immoral,  and  the  criminal  class  as  un- 
deserving. To  the  former  out-relief  is  given, 
and  to  the  latter  relief  in  the  workhouse. 

2867.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
question  of  providing  pensions  for  the  aged,  and 
connecting  it  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  ? — 1  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
connect  any  pension  scheme  for  the  aged  with 
the  Poor  Law.  A  large  number  of  people  have 
learnt  their  way  to  the  parish  by  having  to  apply 
to  the  guardians  for  non-pauper  school  fees.  39  & 
40  Vict.  c.  7y,  sec.  10,  provides  that  the  guardians 
may  pay  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
indigent  parents.  This  Statute  was  the  means  of 
bringing  a  large  number  of  people  upon  the 
parish.  When  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
parish  officer  in  the  parish  building  they  very  soon 
made  appHcation  for  other  kinds  of  relief,  and  in 
all  probability  if  a  scheme  of  that  kind  were 
introduced  it  would  bring  within  the  view  of  the 
j)arish  a  large  number  of  people  who  now  never 
come  in  contact  with  it. 

2868.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
any  scheme  for  old-age  pensions  ? — I  think  if 
the  present  Poor  Law  is  properly  administered 
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it  is  quite  able  to  deal  with  all  cases  of  destitu- 
tion. If  it  is  thought  desirable  that  more  liberal 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  aged  by  some 
form  of  pension,  I  think  it  should  be  self-sup- 
porting, any  State  subsidy  in  aid  of  such  fund 
would  simply  be  out-door  relief  under  another 
name,  and  its  influence  would  be  pernicious,  it 
would  discourage  thrift  and  independence  instead 
of  cultivating  those  qualities. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

2869.  I  think  you  said  that  the  parish  of 
Birmingham  is  divided  into  three  districts? — 
No,  Sir  ;  the  parish  is  divided  into  five  relief  dis- 
tricts, but  part  of  the  city  of  Birmingham  is 
outside  the  parish,  in  the  Aston  and  King's  Nor- 
ton Unions. 

2870.  Is  there  only  one  workhouse  ? — There 
is  one  workhouse.  Sir ;  but  there  are  four  estab- 
lishments. There  is  the  workhouse  proper,  the 
infirmary,  which  is  quite  separate  ;  then  there  is 
the  able-bodied  house,  or  test  house.  The  test 
house  has  been  closed  for  about  a  couple  of  years 
because  there  were  no  able-bodied  paupers.  Then 
the  children  are  dealt  with  at  homes  in  the 
country,  some  seven  miles  from  Birmingham. 

2871.  They  are  separated  from  the  adult 
population? — Entirely,  Sir. 

2872.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  proper  cases 
for  out- door  relief ;  how  do  you  find  out 
those  who  are  really  deserving  of  out-door 
relief  throughout  the  parish? — When  an  ap- 
plication is  made  to  the  relieving  officer,  the 
relieving  officer  ascertains  the  whole  of  the  parti- 
culars from  the  applicant,  as  to  his  circumstances, 
family,  and  all  other  necessary  particulars.  He 
then  visits  and  makes  an  inquiry. 

2873.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you? 
— Five,  Sir.  In  1883  there  were  five  relieving 
officers,  and  the  guardians  decided  to  re-divide 
the  parish  into  six  districts,  and  a  sixth  officer 
was  appointed.  Two  years  ago  tlie  pauperism 
of  the  parish  had  so  diminished  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  sixth  district,  and  one 
officer  who  resigned  his  appointment  on  account 
of  age  was  superannuated,  and  the  parish  was 
again  re-divided  into  five  districts  as  before. 

2874.  And  when  it  is  decided  by  the  authorities 
that  out-door  relief  shall  be  given  to  a  destitute 
person  or  persons  it  is  then  that  the  amount  is 
fixed,  whatever  the  sum  of  money  may  be  that  is 
given  ;  I  think  you  said  that  the  sum  that  is 
generally  given  is  from  2s.  to  3s.  a  week  ? — Yes, 
Sir. 

2875.  Is  this  always  continued  as  long  as  they 
live  ? — Yes,  Sir,  unless  some  circumstances  should 
arise  that  would  render  the  pauper  not  destitute, 
which  is  very  unlikely  in  aged  people.  It  is  only 
where  you  discover  perhaps  something  that  has 
been  withheld.  For  instance,  we  have  found  in 
the  case  of  some  aged  people  that  they  have  actually 
had  a  banking  account,  and  others  have  had  sums, 
the  existence  of  which  had  been  concealed,  but 
which  have  been  discovered. 

2876.  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  those? 
— It  is  a  very  great  difficulty.  Sir ;  sometimes  you 
do  not  get  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  at  first. 
All  orders  for  relief  are  made  for  eight  weeks,  so 
that  the  relievins:  officer  has  to  visit  every  eight 
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H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales — continued. 

circumstances.  For  instance,  there  might  be  loss 
of  income,  just  the  same  as  an  increase. 

2877.  That  is  the  custom? — Yes,  Sir. 

2878.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during 
last  year  as  much  as  2,500/.  were  expended 
in  out-door  relief  ?  —  The  exact  amount  is 
2,521/.  185. 

2879.  Is  that  considered  a  very  large  sum ;  is 
that  a  larger  expenditure  than  usual ;  what 
would  the  average  be  a  year  ? — The  year  before, 
Sir,  it  was  3,467/. 

2880.  And  the  average  generally ;  could  you 
tell  me  what  that  would  be? — I  should  think,  Sir, 
about  5,000  /.  would  be  the  average  for  the  last 
few  years.  It  has  been  gradually  diminishing. 

2881.  On  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year  what 
was  the  number  of  the  out-door  relieved? — 778, 
Sir. 

2882.  And  the  in-door?— 3,017,  Sir. 


Mr.  Chamberlain. 
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2883.  You  spoke  of  the  reduction  in  the 
medical  relief;  is  not  that  partly  due  to  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  Saturday  collections  ? — Undoubtedly  ; 
that  has  something  to  do  with  it.  The  Saturday 
collection  is  now  very  largely  a  workmen's  col- 
lection. 

2884.  And  I  think  the  total  contributions  were 
over  10,000/.? — I  believe  that  is  the  amount; 
it  is  distributed  among  the  various  medical  chari- 
ties of  the  city. 

2885.  And  in  return  the  workmen's  committees 
got  their  notes  to  those  different  charities  ? — That 
is  so, 

2886.  And  therefore  they  are  enabled  to  dis- 
pense relief  to  themselves  without  coming  to  the 
Poor  Law  ? — That  is  so  ;  the  desire  to  make  pro- 
vision for  sickness  has  increased  in  Birmingham. 

2887.  Then  do  you  remember  a  Return  which 
was  made  at  my  request  of  the  antecedents  of 
the  paupers  in  the  Birmingham  workhouse  ? — 
I  do. 

2888.  Have  you  got  it  with  you  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

2889.  Do  you  remember  that  there  w.as  a  very 
large  number  who  had  been  domestic  servants 
before  they  came  to  the  workhouse  in  old  age  ? — 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  in-door  poor  or  of  their  previous 
occupations. 

2890.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own 
as  to  what  has  been  the  position  of  the  persons 
who  come  to  the  workhouse  in  old  age ;  what  has 
been  their  previous  position  ? — I  think  by  far  the 
large  majority  are  people  in  casual  work,  such  as 
labourers. 

2891.  This  Return  entirely  applied  to  the  in- 
door, and  it  gave  the  professions  or  occupations 
of  the  whole  of  the  in-door  paupers  above  65 
years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

2892.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a 
great  number  who  had  been  domestic  servants, 
and  others  who  had  been  employed  in  the  various 
trades  of  Birmingham  ;  I  think  there  were  a 
a  great  number  of  labourers  too? — I  think,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  the  out-door  were  included 
in  that  Return.  There  were  very  few  artizans 
who  were  receiving  out-relief,  only  one  or  two  in 
any  particular  trade,  whereas   a  considerable 
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number  had  been  labourers  and  casual  workers. 
A  large  number  of  females  also  had  been  domestic 
servants. 

2893.  Is  3s.  a  week  the  maximum  that  you 
allow  to  an  old  person  who  is  out  of  the  house  ? 
— That  is  so. 

2894.  What  do  you  think  is  the  minimum  of 
subsistence  in  Birmingham ;  what  could  an  old 
person  live  upon  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say,  but  I 
should  think  there  are  a  large  number  of  aged 
people  who  do  not  apply  to  the  parish  at  all 
in  any  way  that  would  not  earn  very  much  more 
than  what  is  given  in  out-door  relief. 

2895.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  live 
upon  3s.  a  week  ? — I  am  sure  there  are. 

2896.  But  do  you  mean  that  an  aged  person 
can  live  upon  3s.  a  week  ? — Yes,  I  know  that 
those  who  are  receiving  out-door  relief,  and 
whom  I  frequently  visit,  are  very  comfortable. 

Chairman. 

2897.  You  told  me  that  there  were  other 
sources  of  income  ? — 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

2898.  I  suppose  that  when  you  allowed  3s.  a 
week,  you  took  care  to  see  that  they  had  from 
other  sources  enough  to  make  up  the  minimum 
subsistence  ? — Yes. 

2899.  Then  I  ask  you  what  was  the  minimum 
subsistence  that  you  think  a  man  ought  to  have, 
and  which  you  would  try  to  make  up  ? — There 
are  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  take  into 
account  that  I  cannot  say.  There  may  be  some 
who  have  no  rent  or  lodgings  or  anything  of  that 
sort  to  pay,  so  that  you  can  scarcely  compare  ono 
case  with  another, 

2900.  Do  you  ever  take  into  account  income 
derived  from  trades  societies  or  friendly  societies? 
— Yes,  as  a  general  rule. 

2901.  Do  you  lessen  the  amount  of  aid  that 
you  give  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  such  an 
income  ? — It  would  be  accepted  as  income  as  a 
general  rule.  For  instance,  when  a  member  of  a 
benefit  society  applies  for  relief,  and  in  addition 
to  his  sick  pay  there  is  other  income  from  sons  or 
daughters  who  are  working,  the  sick  pay  would 
be  taken  at  its  full  value  as  income,  but  if  there 
was  a  family  of  small  children,  and  perhaps  some 
of  them  or  the  man's  wife  might  be  ill  at  the 
same  time,  the  guardians  would  not  calculate  the 
sick  pay  at  its  full  value,  but  would  give  more 
liberal  relief.  It  is  very  rare  that  either  mem- 
bers of  benefit  societies  or  trades  unions  apply 
for  relief. 

2902.  And  in  any  case  in  which  you  thought 
that  your  contribution  of  3s.  would  be  insuflS- 
cient  to  enable  the  man  to  live,  you  would  call 
him  into  the  workhouse,  would  you  ? — We  never 
had  such  a  case. 

2903.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  had 
a  case  of  an  old  man  who  wants  more  than  3s.  a 
week  ? — No. 

2904.  Do  they  always  find  additional  means 
of  subsistence  ? — Yes,  all  persons  receiving  relief 
have  additional  subsistence. 
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have  been 
in  domestic 


3 out- 
door relief 
not  suffi- 
cient unlesB 
supple 
mented 
from  other 


2905-6.  Which  comes,  I  suppose, 
relatives  as  a  rule  ? — ^Yes,  as  a  rule. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain — continued. 

2907.  Do  you  think  the  relatives  are  tempted 
to  make  an  effort  to  support  their  own  people  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  guardians  in  that  case 
would  give  them  sufficient  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  house  ? — I  don't  think  so,  many  are  sent  to 
the  parish  by  benevolent  persons  and  relatives 
as  a  matter  of  course.  A  person  applied  the 
other  day  to  one  of  my  officers  and  she  produced 
a  letter  from  a  relative  which  said,  "  you  must 
"  first  apply  to  the  parish,  when  you  have  got 
"  assistance,  then  I  will  supplement  it." 

Mr.  Ritchie, 

2908.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  more 
queslions  about  this  amount  of  relief  given  to 
the  old  persons  ;  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  never  refuse  destitute  persons  with 
respectable  and  comfortable  surroundings  out- 
door relief  ?~That  is  so. 

2909.  And  at  the  same  time,  you  say  that 
you  never  give  more  than  3s.  ? — No,  we  do  not. 

2910.  And  you  give  the  3s.  on  the  under- 
standing and  belief  that  the  applicant  receives 
other  relief  ?— We  ascertain  that  other  help  is 
being  received. 

2911.  Well,  is  not  the  extremity  of  destitution 
where  the  person  applying  has  no  other  source  of 
income  at  all ;  would  you  not  call  that  the 
extremity  of  destitution  ?— Yes,  but  there  are 
degrees  of  destitution. 

2912.  I  know  that,  but  that  would  be  the 
extremity  of  destitution  ? — That  is  so. 

2913.  Therefore  an  aged  person  making  an 
application  to  you  for  out-door  relief,  and  who 
had  no  other  assistance,  would  come  under  the 
category  of  the  person  that  you  never  refuse  out- 
door relief  to  ? — Yes. 

As  there  2914.  And  yet  you  would  not  give  him  more 
are  always  {^^^  3  g.  ?— When  the  guardians  decide  to  relieve 
whf  tl^ey  giv^  adequate  relief  according  to  the  circum- 
Eupply       stances  of  each  case. 

something.  2915.  At  the  same  time  I  think  you  stated 
that  you  never,  under  any  circumstances,  gave 
more  than  3.<.'.? — I  said  so,  because  there  is  no 
person  receiving  relief  but  who  has  some  other 
assistance. 

2916.  But  take  the  case  of  a  person  who,  when 
he  applied  to  you,  had  some  other  source  of 
income,  and  that  source  of  income  were  to  cease, 
would  you  increase  the  amount  of  the  3s.  pre- 
viously given,  or  would  you  ask  him  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  ?— The  guardians  would  give 
increased  relief  if  they  considered  it  necessary. 

2917.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  the 
reason  why  you  never  give  more  than  3  s.  is  that 
you  never  received  an  application  from  anyone 
who  required  more  ?— There  has  been  no  neces- 
sity. 

2818.  But  you  would  not  maintain  that  3  s.  a 
week  was  sufficient  where  a  person  had  to  pay 
something  for  rent  ? — No,  if  there  was  no  other 
income. 

2919.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  ?— No. 

2920.  Do  I  understand  you  that  your  relieving 
officers  are  not  expected  to  visit  out-door  relief 
cases  between  the  applications  ? — Yes  ;  the  re- 
lieving oliicers  visit  the  cases  more  frequently  than 
once  in  eight  weeks  ;  sometimes  they  would  visit 
once  or  twice  in  the  meantime,  and  very  fre- 


Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

quently  would  make  surprise  visits ;  perhaps  on 
a  Saturday  night. 

2921.  And  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  reliev- 
ing officer  to  report  to  the  guardians  as  to  any 
falling  off  in  or  any  increase  of  income  of  the 
person  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  whether  there  was  a 
falling  off'  or  an  increase,  would  be  reported. 
The  relieving  officers  are  frequently  asked  by  the 
aged  to  get  them  6rf.  more  in  money  instead  of 
the  loaf,  which  becomes  stale  before  they  can  eat 
it,  and  the  guardians,  as  a  rule,  accede  to  the 
request. 

2922.  Do  you  maintain  that  there  are  no  aged 
persons  in  Birmingham  who  are  destitute  and 
who  have  not  got  some  other  source  of  income 
from  relatives  or  others  ? — I  maintain  that  there 
are  none  receiving  relief  from  the  parish  of 
Birmingham  who  have  not  some  other  source  of 
income  besides  the  relief  they  receive.  ^ 

2923.  Then  so  far  as  you  know  there  are  not' 
any  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

2924.  Is  it  known  that  you  limit  your  relief  to 
3s.? — The  amount  of  relief  that  any  person 
receives  is  known,  I  suppose,  to  their  circle  of 
friendsj  but  practically  there  is  no  fixed  limit. 

2925.  Yes,  but  is  it  known  that  you  limit 
your  relief  to  the  3s.  ? — There  is  no  limit  fixed. 

2926.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  say  you  do  not 
limit  it  ? — We  do  not  limit  it,  the  necessity 
limits  it. 

2927.  And  the  only  reason  why  that  limit  is 
the  limit  in  practice  is  that  more  is  not  required? 
—Yes. 

Chairman. 

2928.  Then  I  suppose  that  the  answer  of  the 
guardians  would  be  if  they  cannot  live  upon  that 
they  must  go  into  the  workhouse? — No,  there 
have  been  no  complaints  that  the  amount  of  rehef 
is  insufficient,  or  that  they  could  not  live  upon 
the  amount  allowed.  Those  who  have  liad 
through  life  to  practise  economical  habits  can 
live  upon  small  means. 


Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

2929.  Do  any  of  these  persons  whom  you  re-  > 
lieve  out  of  the  workhouse  work  at  all ;  do  you  ' 
think  that  they  supplement  their  relief  in  that 
way  ? — Yes,  many  of  ihem  do  some  kind  of  light  r 
work,  such  as  sewinjj  and  knitting,  while  others  ^ 
go  errands  or  act  as  "  callers  up." 

2930.  You  have  no  complaints,  have  you,  that 
the  work  of  people  who  are  helped  by  the  parish 
competes  with  the  work  of  others  who  are  not 
so  helped  ? — None. 

2931.  What  should  you  say,  in  the  part  of  : 
Birmingham  you  are  dealing  with,  would  be  the 
rent  for  a  room  for  a  single  old  man  weekly  ? — 
One  shilling,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Pell 

2932.  Unfurnished  ? — No,  most  of  the  aged  ' 
paupers  live  in  lodgings,  and  many  of  the  females 
lodge  in  a  house  where  both  the  father  and  the  \ 
mother  go  to  work,  and  they  look  after  the 
children  during  the  day,  and  for  this  service  they 
receive  free  lodgings  and  perhaps  a  portion  of 
their  food. 
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Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

2933.  Do  you  calculate  very  accurately  what 
the  cost  to  the  guardians  is  of  your  system  of 
grocery  packets  ;  I  mean  do  you  have  a  regular 
account  charging  the  capital  which  is  invested  in 
plant  and  warehouse  room,  and  also  the  cost  of 
service  in  selecting  the  groceries  and  sorting  them 
out  and  packing  them  ? — A  contract  is  entered 
into  with  a  grocer,  and  he  makes  up  the  packets 
at  his  warehouse  ;  they  are  delivered  in  the 
quantities  that  are  required  every  week.  There 
is  no  cost  of  that  kind. 

2934.  How  do  you  test  the  quality  ? — We 
have  guardians  who  are  experts  at  every  trade, 
and  those  guardians  qualified  to  judge  the 
groceries  periodically  examine  the  stores  to  see 
if  the  goods  are  equal  to  sample,  in  connection 
with  the  parish  of  Birmingham. 

2935.  Have  you  any  complaints  from  the  small 
shopkeepers  that  the  guardians  are  taking  away 
their  custom  ? — No. 

Mr.  Loch. 

2936.  T  think  you  said  that  the  old  people 
about  the  year  1883  used  to  he  classified  if  they 
were  over  the  age  of  65  as  imbeciles  or  lunatics  ; 
is  that  so  ? — Yes,  a  large  number  of  them. 
'  2937.  Is  that  classification  a  classification 
which  would  appear  in  the  January  and  July 
returns  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

2938.  Then  it  would  materially  affect  those 
returns  as  compared  with  the  returns  of  the 
present  date  ? — Yes. 

2939.  I  understand  that  3*.  would  be  your 
average  payment  to  these  people  over  65.  At 
that  rate  I  suppose  something  like  2,000/.  would 
cover  all  that  you  give  in  the  course  of  the  year 
to  those  people  over  65  ? — Yes. 

2940.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  if  these  cases 
are  of  a  thrifty  type,  to  raise  the  money  required 
for  them  from  charities  and  charitable  people  in 
Birmingham,  since  1  understand  that  in  many  of 
of  those  cases  already  charitable  assistance  is 
forthcoming  for  their  support  ? — I  do  not  think 
in  a  wealthy  place  like  Birmingham  it  ought  to 
be  difficult  to  do  so. 

2941.  Indeed,  as  I  understand,  in  many  of 
these  instances  there  is  that  money  forthcoming ; 
it  is  a  question  merely  of  supplementing  it? — 
That  is  so. 

of  2942.  Could  you  say  what  the  number  of  cases, 
at  any  moment  in  the  hands  of  a  single  relieving 
ofiicer,  is  in  your  union? — I  could  not  tell  you 
the  number  of  aged  cases  ;  I  can  give  you  the 
total  number  of  cases.  On  the  1st  of  January 
1893  there  were  on  No.  1  district  61  cases ; 
No.  2  district,  94;  No.  3  district,  56;  No.  4 
district,  46  ;  No.  5  district,  88.  The  highest 
number  of  persons  dealt  with  by  one  officer  was 
247,  and  the  lowest  number  97. 

2943.  In  regard  to  that  return  to  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  referred,  was  an  inquiry  made  at 
the  same  time  as  to  the  causes  of  distress  that 
had  brought  these  people  so  low  that  they  had  to 
apply  to  the  parish  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2944.  Do  you  think  that  an  idea  has  grown  up 
that  the  guardians  in  respectable  cases  are  willing 
to  give  a  small  sum,  say  2s.  Qd.  or  3s.,  in  addition 
to  what  relatives  may  give,  or  what  may  be  acquired 
from  other  sources,  and  that  that  more  or  less 
regulates  the  applications  made  to  you  for  out- 
door relief  ? — That  may  be  so. 

75320. 


Mr.  Loch — continued. 

2945.  In  the  case  of  pensionei'S,  to  whom  you  A  large 
referred,  do  you  find  that  there  are  many  of  '"^mberof 
those  cases  receiving  in-door  relief,  particularly  sionLr"" 
in  the  infirmary  ? — Yes,  there  are,  and  some  of  in-door 
them  remain  there  the  greater  portion  of  the  ^^"^"tg 
quarter,  and  then  they  will  come  out  when  their  payments 
money  is  due  and  squander  it  in  a  few  days  and  beiner 
then  return.    I  had  a  case  only  a  few  weeks  l"a^''ferly. 
ago  where  a  person  was  discharged  from  the 

army,  and  he  had  21/.  He  had  what  is  called  a 
"jolly  time  of  it,"  and  in  less  than  five  weeks 
from  the  day  of  his  discharge  he  was  admitted 
to  the  infirmary  and  is  now  under  treatment 
there.  His  sickness  was  caused  by  intemperance. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

2946.  That  is  not  a  pensioner? — That  is  one 
who  had  recently  been  discharged  from  the 
Army,  and  the  money  he  received  he  got  in  a 
lump  sum. 

Mr.  Loch. 


Mr.  Arch. 

2950.  I  think  you  have  stated  to  the  Com- 
mission that  in  cases  where  relatives  assist  their 
aged  friends  the  guardians  give  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  assist  as  well  ? — Yes,  but  if  the 
relatives  were  in  a  position  to  maintain  the 
applicant  entirely,  the  guardians  would  not  then 
give  assistance. 

2951.  Well,  suppose  an  aged  man  who  has  Small  sum 
paid  into  a  society  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  has  weekly 
brought  up  his  family,  gets  from  his  society, 

say,  2s.  Qd.  a  week,  how  much  would  your  board  society 
of  guardians  give  him  to  assist  as  a  subsidv  ? —  partly 
If  he  had  2s.  6c?.,  in  all  probability  the  guardians  feckoned 
would  give  about  Is.  Qd.  rel^f!°*^'°^ 

2952.  But  if  he  had  made  no  provision  at  all, 
and  had  never  tried  to  help  himself  in  any  way 
whatever,  and  had  come  fully  upon  the  lates, 
you  say  they  would  give  him  3s.  ? — They  would 
be  compelled  to  relieve  his  destitution. 

2953.  Well,  as  I  understand,  the  man  who 
tries  to  help  himself,  fares  the  worst  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter  ? — It  is  possible  that  there  might 
be  more  merit  in  the  case  where  no  provision  had 
been  made  than  the  other.  The  man  who  had 
secured  2.v.  6c?.  from  a  society  might  have  con- 
stantly received  good  wages,  30s.  a  week,  and 
have  had  little  family  responsibility,  while  the 
other  man  received  small  wages,  18s.  a  week,  and 
had  large  family  calls,  the  latter  would  have  to 
exercise  every  day  more  economy  and  prudence 
to  meet  the  demands  of  his  family,  and  yet  he 
would  have  no  opportunity  to  provide  for  old 
age. 

2954.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  man  with  30s.  a 
week,  but  of  labourers  who  earn  either  18s. 

Y 


2947.  But  limiting  the  question  entirely  to 
pensions  or  reserve  allowances,  would  you  find 
many  of  those  cases? — Yes. 

2948.  And  do  you  think  that  the  type  of  men 
who  spend  their  pensions  in  that  way,  would  be 
the  type  of  men  who  would  come  upon  the  rates 
later  on  if  they  were  aged  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2949.  Therefore  you  think  an  inference  might 
be  made  from  the  class  who  make  use  of  pension 
money  in  that  way  at  an  earlier  date  to  show  how 
they  would  use  it  if  they  got  it  at  the  age  of  65  ? 
— Yes,  most  certainly. 
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Mr.  Arch — continued. 

or  IZ.  Are  there  not  men  who  get  18s.  a  week 
making  provision  for  their  old  age  which  men 
who  get  305.  a  week  do  not ;  have  you  not  come 
across  cases  of"  that  kind  ? — Undoubtedly. 
Not  the  2955.  A  man  who  gets  18s.  a  week  and  tries 
business  of  to  make  some  provision  for  old  age,  and  the  man 
who  gets  30s.  a  week  but  does  not  and  comes 
entirely  on  the  rates,  come  before  the  guardians. 
They  give  a  larger  bonus  to  the  man  with  the  30s. 
a  week  who  has  not  attempted  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  his  old  age  than  they  do  to  the  man  who 
has  wit  h  18s.  a  week  ? — The  duty  of  the  guardians 
is  to  relieve  flestitution. 

2956.  But  do  you  think  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  is  calculated  to  induce 
men  to  save  and  make  provision  for  them- 
selves ;  do  you  think  that  an  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  that  would  give  the  man  who  had 
made  no  provision  for  himself  the  whole  of  the 
assistance  that  the  board  of  guardians  can  give, 
while  the  man  who  is  trying  to  help  himself  is  to 
be  limited  to  Is.  6d.  a  week  while  the  other  is 
getting  3s. ;  do  you  think  that  that  is  calculated  to 
inspire  in  the  minds  of  men  a  desire  to  try  to 
help  themselves? — Perhaps  not,  from  that  point 
of  view,  but  I  do  not  think  that  doles  of  money 
are  at  all  likely  to  make  men  thrifty  and  provident. 

2957.  I  think  that  is  a  very  defective  point  in 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  do  you  not  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  give  rewards  for 
meritorious  conduct. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

2958.  You  say  that  in  1883  there  were  16,103/. 
paid  in  out-door  relief  to  those  above  the  age 
of  65  ?  — No,  that  was  the  amount  of  relief  given 
altogether. 

2959.  The  difference  then  between  the  out- 
door relief  of  1883  and  1892  is  between  that 
16,108/.  and  2,521/.  ?— That  is  so. 

2960.  Do  you  attribute  the  reduction  entirely 
to  the  fcteps  which  have  been  taken  in  the  admin- 
istrations of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  do. 

2961.  Yovl  do  not  attribute  then  any  of  that 
reduction  to  the  providence  of  the  people  ? — 
The  people  are  more  provident  than  they  were. 
I  have  statistics  which  show  the  progress  made 
by  eiglit  of  the  principal  benefit  societies  in 
Birmingham.  In  1881  there  were  31,838 
members  with  a  capital  of  186,123/.  In  1891  the 
members  had  increased  to  38,970;  and  the  capital 
had  increased  to  194,969/.  Then,  if  you  take 
the  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  savings  banks,  that 
shows  also  improved  habits  of  providence  and 
thrift.  I  can  only  give  the  statistics  for  Warwick- 
shire, but  seeing  that  Birmingham  has  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  Warv/ickshire,  it  vv'ill,  per- 
haps, serve  the  purpose.  In  1881  there  were 
107,788  depositors,  and  they  deposited  1,648,898/. 
In  1889  there  were  171,877  depositors,  and  the 
deposits  amounted  to  2,442,681/.  In  Birmingham 
there  are  many  institutions  whose  object  is  to 
encourage  provident  habits,  and  to  raise  the  tone 
of  the  working  classes.  The  men's  early-morning 
Sunday-schools  assist  in  this  object.  I  saw  a 
report  of  one  the  other  day,  and  in  this  school 
alone  the  members  had  saved  15,000/.  There 
have  been  undoubtedly  many  agencies  at  work, 
but  I  believe  that  the  restriction  of  out-relief  is 
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Mr.  Stockall — continued. 

one  of  them ;  its  tendency  is  to  produce  indus- 
trious and  provident  habits. 

Chairman. 

2962.  To  be  applied  to  what  purposes  ? — A 
kind  of  savings  bank.  Two  of  the  principal 
Trade  Union  societies  in  Birmingham  had,  in 
1881,  4,321  members,  and  in  1891  there  were 
6,122.  These  societies  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  benefit  societies,  to  the  extent  that  members' 
contributions  secure  both  sick  and  superannua- 
tion pay. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

2963.  I  take  it  then  that  in  a  very  large 
measure  the  people  themselves  are  providing 
against  the  exigencies  of  old  age,  since  you  say 
you  have  very  few  friendly  society  members 
at  all  who  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief? — No 
doubt  that  is  so. 

2964.  Are  you  aware  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  paid  during  the  years  which  you 
have  named  in  benefits  to  the  members.  You 
have  only  spoken  of  the  accumulations  of  capital. 
Those  accumulations  are  moneys  which  are  left 
after  they  have  paid  a  vast  amount  at  the  time  of 
sickness  and  at  the  death  of  members.  Have' 
you  any  knowledge  of  the  amount  which  has 
been  paid? — No,  I  have  not. 

2965.  With  regard  to  the  question  put  to  you 
by  Mr.  Loch,  is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  money 
which  is  now  paid  by  the  Poor  Law  for  out-door 
relief  was  paid  from  charitable  institutions  there 
would  be  more  claimants  from  the  charitable 
institutions  than  there  are  from  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— 1  scarcely  understand  your  question. 

2966.  Supposing  that  instead  of  asking  for 
Poor  Law  i-eiief  the  persons  who  need  this  relief 
or  thought  they  needed  the  relief  made  applica- 
tion to  a  charitable  institution,  do  you  think  the 
number  would  be  increased? — I  do  not  think  so. 
The  figures  I  have  given  show  the  contrary. 

2967.  You  do  not  think  that  the  people  would 
be  in  any  way  pauperised  more  by  charitable 
help  than  by  receiving  the  money  from  the  Poor 
Law  system?  —  Charitable  help,  if  indiscriminately 
given,  does  almost  as  much  harm  as  a  lax 
administration  of  relief. 

Mr.  Pell. 

2968.  Would  you  just  repeat  the  numbers 
receiving  out-door  relief,  I  think  you  said  778  on 
the  1st  of  January  last  year? — There  were  778 
persons  receiving  out-door  relief. 

2969.  Will  you  explain  how  your  statement 
is  so  very  much  at  variance  with  the  ouIk  figures 
that  we  can  go  upon,  namely,  the  return  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  the  statement  is  :  out-door 
paupers  on  the  1st  of  July,  1892,  in  Birmingham, 
1,546,  which  is  really,  I  think,  double  what  you 
have  given.  Perhaps  I  could  help  you.  Is  it 
not  because  you  have  not  included  the  lunatics 
and  the  insane  persons,  and  the  idiots  who 
are  technically  out-door  paupers? — Yes.  The 
lunatics  are  not  included. 

2970.  Lunatics,  insane  persons,  idiots,  you 
have  not  got  them,  I  think, in  those  figures? — 
No ;  the  numbers  I  have  given  are  those  on  the 
out-door  relief  list. 
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2971.  What  you  call  out-door  paupers,  but  not 
what  the  Local  Government  Board  class  as  out- 
door paupers  ?  —That  is  so. 

2972.  You  have  given  us  the  number  of  the 
aged  as  well  as  you  could,  245  I  think,  you  said 
over  65,  and  60  between  60  and  65  ? — Yes. 

2973.  You  have  also  stated  that  there  has 
been  a  great  reduction  in  out-door  relief  since 
1883.  Do  you  attribute  that  very  much  to 
the  appointment  of  the  cross  visitor  and  having 
what  you  call  the  slip  system  put  in  force  ? 
— I  do,  combined  with  the  method  of  supervision 
adopted. 

2974.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of 
paupers  could  have  been  well  reduced  without 
the  introduction  in  Birmingham  of  that  officer 
and  the  slip  system  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2975.  Do  you  not  believe  that  in  similar 
unions  in  populous  places  where  there  is  not 
such  a  well-organised  system  of  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  guardians  a  vast  number  of  persons 
must  be  entered  on  the  roll  of  paupers,  who  have 
no  business  to  be  there? — Unquestionably,  I  do. 

2976.  And  that,  therefore,  these  statistics, 
with  which  the  country  have  been  furnished,  of 
aged  paupers,  as  a  ground  for  the  application  of 
some  pension  system,  are  statistics  of  really  no 
service  ? — I  believe  so. 

2977.  They  do  not  give  an  accurate  measure 
of  true  pauper  destitution  or  poverty  ? — No,  in 
many  instances  it  is  poverty  and  not  destitution 
that  is  relieved. 

2978.  Now  you  have  told  us  that  out-door 
relief  is  refused  to  all  aged  persons  that  you  do 
not  consider  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of 
merit  ? — That  is  so. 

2979.  And  I  think  you  measured  merit,  if  I 
caught  your  answers  correctly,  by  the  fact  that 
somebody  is  ])resent  to  help  them  ? — No;  if  a 
person  is  of  respectable  habits,  sober,  and  has  a 
clean  home  to  live  in,  the  guardians  would  not 
refuse  relief. 

2.980.  Then  I  come  to  the  question,  if  you  find 
a  totally  destitute  old  person  whom  you  think 
meritorious  in  Birmingham,  the  utmost  you 
give  him  would  be  3  s.  6  c?.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

2981.  But  then  again  can  a  person  live  upon 
3  .9  6  d.  in  Birmingham.  The  utmost  you  give  is 
3  s.  6  c?.  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  many  persons  who  do 
live  upon  such  an  amount. 

2982.  Without  bread  ?— Yes. 

2983.  Well,  do  you  really  think  that  a  person 
in  Birmingham  could  live  upon  that ;  an  old 
person  ? — 1  think  so. 

2984.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  that  6  s.  is  the 
lowest  in  the  Metropolis  that  it  is  considered  an 
old  person,  entirely  destitute,  can  maintain  life 
upon  ? — No. 

2985.  Well  now,  supposing  there  was  a 
meritorious  old  pei'son  and  the  relations  refused 
to  assist,  though  they  were  capable  of  assisting, 
would  you  still  deny  that  person  out-door  relief? 
— The  guardians  would  offer  an  order  for  the 
Avorkhouse  if  the  applicants'  relations  were  in  a 
position  to  maintain  him. 

2986.  So  that  merit  would  not  save  them  if 
the  relatives  did  not  do  their  duty? — The 
relations  would  be  expected  to  support  them. 

2987.  Do  you  wish  really  to  make  this  plain  to 
the  Commission,  that  you  relieve  destitution  at 
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Birmingham  adequately  out  of  the  rates  ? — 
Yes.  I'do. 

2988.  In  the  reduction  of  relief,  I  suppose  you 
take  into  consideration  ay>y  little  income  they 
have  ? — Quite  so. 

2989.  Any  little  earnings  that  a  person  might 
make  ? — Yes ;  but  the  small  earnings  of  the 
aged  would  not  be  taken  into  account. 

2990.  Have  you  many  provident  dispensaries 
in  Birmingham? — There  is  one  provident  dispen- 
sary with  three  branches. 

2991.  That  is  not  a  free  dispensary  I  suppose  ? 
— No ;  a  small  weekly  payment  is  made  by 
members. 

2992.  Is  that  pretty  well  supported? — Yes. 

2993.  Do  you  think  that  support  is  increasing  ? 
— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

2994.  Do  you  connect  that  in  any  way  with 
your  strict  administration  ? — Yes,  the  tendency 
of  a  strict  administration  of  out-relief  is  to 
induce  industrious  and  provident  habits. 

Mr.  Henley. 

2995.  Following  up  Mr.  Pell's  questions  about 
adequate  relief,  do  the  relieving  oiiicer,  the  cross 
visitor,  and  yourself  take  care  that  people  who 
receive  out-door  relief  are  not  likely  to  be  cast 
away  ? — Yes. 

2996.  You  take  care  of  that  ?— Yes ;  all 
persons  receiving  relief  are  frequently  visited,  and 
any  case  that  it  was  thought  was  receiving  in- 
adequate relief  would  at  once  be  reported,  and 
increased  relief  would  be  given. 

2997.  In  fact,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in 
all  cases  where  j'ou  give  out-door  relief  you  think 
the  applicants  have  other  means? — Yes;  we  are 
perfectly  satisfied  of  that. 

2998.  Is  there  any  uniformity  of  practice  be- 
tween the  three  unions,  the  parish  of  Birmingham, 
the  union  of  King  s  Norton,  and  the  Union  of 
Aston,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  admlnifitering 
out-door  relief;  first  of  all,  take  the  scale  of 
relief ;  do  you  know  whether  the  scale  of  relief 
is  the  same  in  King's  Norton,  which  comprises 
part  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  or  Aston,  which 
comprises  part  of  the  city  of  Birmingham ;  and 
your  relief  given  in  Birmingham? — The  scale  of 
relief  in  King's  Norton  is  precisely  the  same  as 
in  Birmingham ;  but  In  Aston  the  maximum 
amount  allowed  to  aged  people  is  Is.  6rf.  and  a 
loaf,  and  the  minimum  Is.  and  a  loaf. 

2999.  Much  lower  than  yours? — Yes. 

3000.  Both  Aston  and  King's  Norton  give  a 
larger  amount  of  out-door  relief  than  Birmingham? 
— Birmingham  and  King's  Norton  have  a  similar 
scale  of  out-relief. 

3001.  No;  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
numbers  relieved,  the  proporilon  of  out-door  to 
in-door  is  much  larger  in  King's  Norton  and 
Aston  than  in  Birmingham,  is  it  not ;  I  can  give 
you  the  figures  in  two  minutes:  Birmingham, 
3,000  people  receiving  in-door  relief,  2,025 
receiving  out-door  relief;  Aston,  1,114  people 
receiving  in-door  relief,  and  2,055  receiving  out- 
door relief? — Yes. 

3002.  In  King's  Norton  there  were  445 
persons  receiving  in-door  relief,  and  1,665 
receiving  out-door  relief? — Yes;  the  proportion 
of  out-door  paupers  to  indoor  is  much  less  in 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 
Birmingham  than   in  either  Aston   or  King's 
Norton  Unions. 

3003.  T  am  only  speaking  now  of  the  pro- 
portion between  in-door  and  out-door  ? — 
Quite  so. 

3004.  Now,  1  come  to  this  question;  the  total 
cost  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  per  head  of  the 
population  in  Birmingham  was  7s.  ;  the 
cost  in  King's  Norton,  4s.  Old.  per  head  of  the 
population  ;  and  the  cost  in  Aston  was  2s.  Sd. ; 
how  do  you  account  for  that  great  discrepancy 
as  between  Birmingham  and  these  other  unions? 
— The  guardians  do  not  approve  of  the  practice 
of  employing  pauper  labour  at  any  of  their  estab- 
lishments, hence  there  is  a  much  larger  staff  of 
officials  employed  than  is  usual  in  similar  institu- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood.  The  statf  at  the 
infirmary  alone  numbers  over  100,  This  adds 
considerably  to  the  cost,  but  it  secures  more 
efficient  attention  and  supervision. 

3005.  That  only  applies  to  the  cases  of  in-door 
relief?— That  is  so. 

3006.  But  take  the  question  of  the  numbers 
relieved  and  the  whole  cost  upon  the  population, 
is  there  any  great  difference  between  the  popu- 
lation of^  Aston,  Birmingham,  and  King's 
Norton? — Yes.  Aston  Union  is  partly  urban 
and  partly  rural,  and  so  also  is  King's  Norton 
Union  ;  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  is  the  re- 
sidential part  of  Birmingham  where  the  wealthy 
reside,  and  here  there  is  no  addition  to  the 
pauperism  of  the  iinion. 

3007.  Then  they  cannot  be  fairly  compared  ? 
— No;  Birmingham  is  densely  populated  in  every 
part. 

3008.  With  regard  to  your  out-door  medical 
relief,  you  have  told  us  that  you  have  officers 
now  who  are  paid  for  the  whole  of  their  time,  and 
it  has  been  very  satisfactory  ;  have  there  not  been 
some  other  arrangements  made  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  those  officers  as  to  their  tenure  of 
office? — Their  tenure  of  office  can  be  determined 
by  the  guardians  under  certain  circumstances. 

3009.  That,  I  think,  is  singular  to  Birming- 
ham?— It  is,  I  believe. 

3010.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  calling-over  of 
your  poor,  both  out-door  and  in-door,  the  aged 
poor ;  when  is  that  done,  or  is  it  done  at  all  ? — 
It  is  always  done  in  the  spring  of  each  year. 

3011.  The  jTuardians  see  every  person  who 
has  been  relieved  ? — Every  pauper,  either  in  the 
infirmary,  the  workhouse,  or  Marston  Green 
Cottage  Homes,  and  also  in  the  certified  schools, 
is  brought  before  the  call-over  committee.  The 
call-over  occupies  about  fourteen  days  to  com- 
plete. 

3012.  And  the  relieving  officers  in  Birming- 
ham, I  think,  are  compelled  to  keep  diaries  ? — 
Yes.  they  are. 

3013.  And  they  are  looked  at  by  you  every 
week  ?— Yes,  they  are  sent  to  me  every  week 
for  examination. 

3014.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  valuable 
thing  if  the  Local  Government  Board  made 
the  keeping  of  these  diaries  oblij^atory  ? — I  do 
think  so ;  they  are  very  important. 

3015.  Now,  your  in-door  poor  has  inc7-eased 
out  of  all  proportion  to  your  population,  to  other 
f.lasses  in  Birmingham ;  what  is  the  reason  for 
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that  ? — The  great  increase  in  Birmingham  has 
been  among  the  sick.  The  sick  have  gradually 
increased  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  also 
children.  The  two  hospitals  in  the  city  have 
for  some  years  been  totally  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  cases  that  are  usually  dealt  with  at 
hospitals.  They  gather  people  not  only  from 
the  parish  of  Birmingham,  but  from  the  sur- 
rounding district.  When,  therefore,  the  sick  or 
accident  cases  reach  Birmingham,  and  the  hos- 
pitals are  full,  they  frequently  find  their  way  to 
the  infirmar}' ,  and  thus  increase  the  pauperism  of 
Birmingham.  Most  of  the  common  lodging- 
houses  also  are  within  the  area  of  the  parish  of 
Birmingham,  and  those  who  frequent  these 
houses  are  always  on  the  verge  of  pauperism. 
These  elements  combined  contribute  lai'gely  to 
the  number  of  in-door  poor. 

301 6.  How  many  persons  are  there  at  present 
in  the  workhouse  infirmary  in  Birmingham  ? — 
On  the  25th  day  of  February  there  were  1,122. 

3017.  And  of  that  number  are  there  many 
who  are  on  the  border-line  of  pauperism  ? — Yei  ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  absolutely 
destitute  when  admitted. 

3018.  They  are  not  absolutely  destitute,  you 
think? — There  are  a  number  who  are  not  entirely 
destitute,  they  are  brought  when  dangerously  ill, 
and  must  be  received  before  inquiries  can  be 
made.  Repayment  of  relief  is  enforced  in  such 
cases. 

3019.  What  I  want  to  get  out  is  this  :  Has 
the  Birmingham  workhouse  become  to  any  ex- 
tent a  state  hospital  ? — To  a  certain  extent  that 
is  so. 

3020.  And  what  is  the  cost  of  the  in-door  poor 
in  the  Birmingham  infirmary  now? — Ten  shillings 
per  week  ;  that  is  the  total  cost,  including  sink- 
ing fund. 

3021.  Has  it  been  the  policy  of  the  guardians 
since  these  new  regulations  came  into  force, 
through  their  relieving  officers,  to  endeavour  to 
force  people  into  the  infirmary  ? — No ;  we  do 
not  force  anyone  into  the  infirmary,  but  we  do 
al!  that  we  possibly  can  to  persuade  the  head  of 
a  family  who  is  taken  ill  to  go  to  the  infirmary, 
where  by  suitable  diet,  efficient  nursing,  and  con- 
stant medical  attention,  his  recovery  will  be  more 
speedily  effected  than  it  could  be  if  he  remained 
at  home.  Out-door  relief  would  be  given  to  the 
family  so  as  to  keep  the  home  together  until  the 
man  leaves  the  infirmary  and  resumes  his  employ- 
ment. 

3022.  But  do  you  give  an  order  for  the  in- 
firmary to  persons  to  whom  you  would  not  give 
outdoor  relief? — No,  unless  a  person  is  brought 
dangerously  ill  to  the  officer  under  such  circiun- 
stances  the  person  would  be  admitted  and  the 
relieving  officer  would  then  make  the  usual  inquiiy 
and  report  to  the  guardians,  but  in  ordinary  cases 
destitution  must  be  established  before  admission. 

3023.  You  would  be  compelled  to  send  him 
there  before,  and  then  satisfy  yourself  that  he 
was  destitute? — Under  those  circumstances  we 
should,  because  it  might  be  a  matter  of  life  and 
death. 

3024.  And  do  you  send  any  persons  to  the 
hospital  who  propose  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
their  maintenance  ? — No. 
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3025.  They  contribute  ?  —  Yes  ;  sometimes 
applicants  offer  to  repay  part  of  the  cost  when 
making  the  application.  In  such  cases  the  re- 
lieving officer  would  not  give  an  order  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  he  would  report  the  case  to 
the  guardians  for  their  decision. 

3026.  How  many  cases  do  you  think  a  reliev- 
ing officer  can  fairly  deal  with ;  you  have  given 
us  the  number  in  Birmingham,  in  a  limited  area 
of  a  town  ? — A  hundred  and  fifty  cases. 

3027.  Have  you  any  experience  in  the  country 
districts  ? — No. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 

3028.  You  have  said  that  a  good  many  army 
pensioners  are  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief? — 
No,  in-door  relief. 

3029.  Do  you  find  that  any  of  the  employes 
at  Sparkbrook  who  retire  on  superannuation 
come  for  relief? — No,  none. 

3030.  Then  do  you  trace  any  influence  in  the 
system  of  paying  army  pensions,  namely,  by 
quarterly  instalments,  upon  the  saving  habits 
of  the  pensioners? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

3031.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  if 
they  were  paid  weekly,  or,  possibly,  daily  ? — 
Many  of  them  if  paid  every  Saturday  would  be 
destitute  on  Monday  morning. 

3032.  You  think  there  is  no  risk  to  the  pen- 
sioner in  giving  him  his  pension  in  quarterly 
instalments? — It  would,  I  think,  be  better  to  pay 
pensions  more  frequently. 

3033.  Now,  you  advocated  an  extension  of 
that  provision  in  the  law  which  enables  an  order 
to  be  made  on  the  husband  to  maintain  his 
wife,  to  the  children^of  aged  parents  ? — Yes. 

3034.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  considerable 
hardship  might  arise,  that  such  children  might 
have  undertaken  responsibilities  of  their  own 
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before  their  parents  became  infirm,  and  have 
families  of  their  own  to  maintain  ? — I  do  not 
think  so,  because  children  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  support  their  parents  unless  they  were 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  their  responsibilities  would 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

3035.  Therefore  by  putting  upon  them  a 
statutory  obligation  to  maintain  their  parents  you 
might  be  depriving  the  families  of  those  men 
of  comforts,  and  even  of  necessaries  ? — I  do  not 
propose  to  impose  any  new  statutory  obligation 
upon  children,  this  obligation  now  rests  upon 
them,  but  the  guardians  alone  have  the  power  to 
enforce  contributions,  and  I  wish  that  the  same 
power  should  be  conferred  upon  parents. 

3036.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrates  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Lingcn. 

3037.  Is  the  Birmingham  workhouse  full  ? — 
No. 

3038.  Do  you  think  that  a  funher  reduction 
of  the  out-door  relief  would  be  possible? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

3039.  Is  there  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  a 
man's  family  that  it  is  more  or  less  discreditable 
to  them  if  he  gets  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  no  doubt  there  is  that  feeling. 

3040.  Would  there  be  the  same  feeling  against 
his  receiving  out-door  relief,  that  that  was  dis- 
creditable ? — No,  none  whatever. 

3041.  A  considerable  number  of  the  poor  who 
are  sick  find  their  way  into  the  infirmary,  owing, 
I  think  you  said,  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  town  ?  — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3042.  That  is,  the  sick  who  find  their  way  into 
the  infirmary  are  really,  while  they  are  there, 
in-di)or  paupers,  are  they  not,  strictly,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  ? — Yes,  they  are. 


In-dnor 
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The  Witness  withdrew. 


Major  Robert  Frederick  Ballantine,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3043.  Major  Ballantine,  since  1876  you  have 
been  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law, 
I  think  ? — I  have,  my  Lord. 

3044.  You  were  at  Stockport  for  two  years, 
and  are  at  present  in  Manchester  as  master  of 
the  workhouse  at  Crumpsall  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

3045-6.  Is  Crumpsall  the  workhouse  for  the 
whole  of  Manchester? — For  the  whole  town- 
ship of  Manchester ;  but  the  township  of  Man- 
chester is  only  the  central  portion  of  the  city  of 
Manchester. 

3047.  Then  what  is  the  population  in  the 
district  for  which  the  workhouse  over  which  you 
preside  is  provided  ? — The  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1891,  was  145,000. 

3048.  What  is  the  accommodation  of  the 
workhouse? — The  total  accommodation  of  the 
workhouse  is  3,294. 

3049.  How  many  inmates  are  there  in  it? — On 
the  2nd  of  March  we  had  2,835. 


Chairman — continued. 

3050.  And  of  those,  how  many  may  be 
described  as  the  aged  poor  ? —  The  number, 
description  of,  and  average  length  of  residence  of 
aged  paupers  in  the  workhouse  I  have  taken  out 
at  a  particular  date,  the  25th  of  February.  There 
were  in  the  workhouse  upon  that  day  1,184 
inmates  of  over  60  years  of  age ;  660  of  those 
were  men,  and  524  were  women. 

3051.  Those  were  distributed  in  various  depart- 
ments ? — There  were  sick  in  the  infirmary  135 
males  and  193  females.  In  our  imbecile  wards 
we  had  21  males  and  30  females;  living  in  the 
workhouse,  504  males  and  302  females. 

3052.  Could  you  give  us  the  numbers  above 
65  years  of  age? — We  had  of  paupers  of  65 
years  of  age  and  over ;  first,  in  the  sick  wards  92 
males  and  145  females ;  secondly,  in  the  body  of 
the  house  378  males  and  225  females. 

3053.  That  makes  a  total  of  470  males  and 
370  females  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 
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Chairman — continued. 

3054.  Or  840  in  all  ?— Yes. 

3055.  Now,  how  are  those  employed,  those 
aged  persons  ? — That  is  over  65  years  of  age  ; 
might  I  say  the  proportion  that  are  employed? 

3056.  Yes,  certainly  ? ^Paupers  of  65  years 
of  age  and  upwards  840  ;  taking  off"  those  sick 
it  brings  the  totals  to  378  males  and  225 
females.  I  have  estimated  that  one-half  of  those, 
both  among  the  males  and  the  females,  are  unfit 
for  work  of  any  kind.  There  are  really  only  fit  to 
sit  about  and  to  move  about  in  the  yards  one 
half  of  that  number. 

3057.  How  are  the  remainder  employed? — 50 
per  cent,  of  the  remainder  are  fit  only  for  work 
of  a  very  light  description,  such  as  picking 
beaten  oakum,  something  that  requires  very  little 
moving  about,  and  which  can  be  done  while  they 
are  sitting  in  their  seats.  Then  the  remainder  of 
them  do  work,  such  as  chopping  and  sawing  fire- 
wood, some  of  them  carrying  coals,  cleaning  up 
their  wards,  running  as  messengers  from  one 
part  of  the  house  to  another  for  the  men  ;  and 
the  women  sewing  and  doing  domestic  work ; 
sewing  in  the  sewing-room,  knitting,  and  cleaning 
up  their  wards,  and  doing  domestic  work  of  any 
kind  which  may  be  required  in  the  workhouse. 

3058.  Then  a  considerable  number  of  your 
aged  poor  are  lunatics,  imbeciles,  and  epileptics  ? 
— We  have  of  harmless  and  incurable  lunatics, 
imbeciles,  and  epileptics,  of  males  over  60  years 
of  age  we  have  21,  and  of  females  over  60  we 
have  30. 

3059.  Now,  at  this  comparatively  advanced 
age  do  they  sometimes  incur  punishment? — Very 
seldom,  indeed. 

3060.  Could  you  give  me  any  figures  on  that 
point  ? — The  number  of  persons  over  65  years 
of  age  punished  during  the  three  years  ended 
December  1892,  punished  by  magistrates  for 
off'ences  such  as  absconding  and  making  away 
with  clothing,  were  nine. 

3061.  Making  away  means  stealing? — They 
would  go  out  of  the  workhouse  with  their 
clothing,  and  return  without  it.  We  take 
them  before  the  magistrates  for  disorderly  con- 
duct, and  they  are  punished  by  them.  There 
were  nine  cases  of  that  nature.  They  were 
punished  by  being  awarded  a  di'y  dinner,  as  we 
term  it,  that  is  a  pound  of  potatoes  in  lieu  of 
their  regular  dinner  for  that  particular  day  for 
some  breach  of  the  workhouse  regulations ;  we 
had  only  three  during  the  three  years. 

3062.  And  by  whom  was  the  punishment 
awarded  ?—  By  myself.  But  I  wish  to  state  that 
in  addition  to  the  above,  309  inmates  of  over  65 
years  of  age  were  deprived  of  a  portion  of  leave 
of  absence  for  over-staying  the  leave  granted  to 
them,  or  for  returning  to  the  workhouse  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  The  period  selected  is 
156  weeks,  and  an  average  of  two  a  week  shows 
very  clearly  that  there  is  no  very  great  abuse  of 
the  indulgence. 

3063.  Are  your  inmates  classified,  and  upon 
what  principles  ? — We  have  no  classification  of 
the  aged  inmates  of  the  workhouse  beyond  the 
usual  classification,  infirm  people  over  60  years 
of  age  ;  they  are  all  in  the  same  wards  for  treat- 
ment. The  structural  arrangements  of  the  work- 
house would  not  admit  of  a  proper  classification. 

3064.  Had  you  accommodation  for  the  pur- 


Chairman  — continued. 

pose,  what  sort  of  classification  would  you 
introduce  ? — Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  inmates. 

3065.  Well,  I  leave  it  to  you  whether  you 
would  make  any  alteration  in  classification?  — 
My  opinion  with  regard  to  classification  is  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  have  classification  out  of 
the  workhouse  and  to  have  a  distinct  establish- 
ment where  cases  could  be  sent  direct  without 
going  into  the  workhouse,  but  if  you  wish  to  have 
classification  in  the  workhouse  then  we  must  make 
a  selection  according  to  the  character  of  the 
people  in  the  workhouse.  I  could  not  possibly 
judge  of  their  antecedents,  I  could  simply  form 
my  opinion  of  their  conduct  while  under  my 
care. 

3066.  Now,  when  you  speak  of  people  being 
sent  to  some  other  establishment  without  enter- 
ing the  workhouse,  what  sort  of  establishment 
have  you  in  your  mind  ? — Might  I  call  it  a  modi- 
fied workhouse  where  possibly  they  might  not 
have  the  distinctive  garb  of  the  pauper  upon 
them,  where  they  might  have  clotliing  of  a 
difterent  kind,  where  they  might  have  greater 
indulgences  as  to  liberty,  perhaps  something 
more  in  the  shape  of  tobacco,  which  is  a  very 
great  luxury  to  tliese  old  people, 

3067.  And  whom  would  you  select  as  the 
recipients  of  these  privileges? — Those  whose 
conduct  and  character  in  the  workhouse  1  would 
consider  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  or 
months  possibly,  people  fitted  to  be  promoted 
into  another  department. 

3068.  Would  you  have  any  sent  there  before 
they  had  entered  the  workhouse  proper? — 
stated,  I  think,  that  I  should  prefer  that  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  by  relieving  officei's  by 
which  relieving  oflficers  could  send  them  there 
direct  without  coming  to  me  in  the  first  place, 

3069.  When  you  say  the  relieving  otlicers,  I 
suppose  you  mean  the  guardians  after  scrutiny  ? 
— Quite  so,  my  Lord. 

3070.  And  do  you  think  of  those  that  enter  the 
workhouse,  as  far  as  your  general  observation 
goes,  there  would  be  many  who  would  be  worthy 
of  beinsr  so  distinguished? — By  their  character 
and  conduct  in  the  workhouse  ? 

3071.  No;  before  entering  the  workhouse? 
— I  cannot  judge  of  their  conduct  before  they 
come  into  the  workhouse. 

3072.  No,  but  you  propose  that  somebody 
should  send  them  to  this  place  before  sending 
them  to  the  workhouse? — Yes;  then  I  should 
have  no  conti'ol  over  them. 

3073.  You  made  this  suggestion,  and  I  want  to 
know  what  was  in  your  mind  when  you  made  the 
suggestion  ;  who  you  think  are  the  sort  of  people 
who  would  go  there,  and  whether  you  have  amongst 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  many  who  strike 
you  as  being  persons  who  would  be  worthy  of 
such  a  distinction  ? — I  have  a  number  of  people 
in  the  workhouse  at  the  present  time  who  never 
might  have  been  fitted  for  that  before  they  came 
into  the  workhouse  from  their  general  character 
and  conduct,  persons  that  I  should  promote  from 
the  workhouse  to  these  separate  establishments 
afterwards. 

3074.  You  have  a  visiting  committee  ?—AVe 
have,  my  Lord. 
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Chairman  —  continued. 

3075 .  And  how  are  the  duties  performed  ? — The 
visitino-  committee  consists  of  12  members,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  being  chairman  also  of 
the  visiting  committee  of  the  workhouse.  It 
meets  every  Monday  afternoon  at  the  work- 
house at  2.30,  and  they  have  special  visits  made 
by  individual  guardians  at  unexpected  times 
during  the  month, 

3076-7.  Are  all  the  members  of  the  visiting 
committee  guardians? — Ail  the  members  of  the 
visiting  committee  are  guardians.  They  must  of 
necessity  be  so. 

3078.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  there  are  at 
many  workhouses  visitors  who  are  not  guardians, 
but  who  are  authorised  by  the  guardians  to  visit, 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  your  visiting  com- 
mittee is  composed  entirely  of  guardians,  or 
whether  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  board,  a  certain  number  of  outsiders  who  do 
visiting  ? — The  visiting  committee  are  entirely 
guardians.  Then  they  take  what  they  term 
"  business "  one  vreek,  and  visiting  the  work- 
house another  week.  "  Business  "  means  the 
consideration  of  reports,  tenders,  applications  of 
various  kinds,  the  master's  journals,  reports  and 
recommendations  arising  thereon,  and  requiring 
careful  consideration,  prior  to  being  submitted  to 
the  board  for  final  decision.  Their  visitation 
means  examination  of  the  workhouse,  and  also 
the  fortnightly  roll-call  of  admissions  to  the  work- 
house from  outside,  and  also  the  transfers  from 
the  workhouse  infirmary. 

3079.  Is  the  visiting  committee  pretty  numer- 
ous?— Twelve,  my  Lord. 

3080.  And  what  numbers  usually  attend  to 
these  duties  ? — An  average  I  should  consider  of 
about  nine,  a  very  good  attendance. 

3081.  Among  other  things,  they  receive  com- 
plaints from  the  inmates  as  to  their  treatment  ?— 
They  do. 

3082.  Have  you  ever  had  complaints  made 
against  yourself  for  instance? — Very  rarely,  very 
very  few. 

3083.  When  they  make  complaints  against 
whom  are  they  usually  directed? — The  general 
jcomplaints  of  the  inmates  would  be  more  about 
their  food,  I  think ;  the  food  will  be  more  gen- 
erally the  subject  of  complaint.  They  make 
ithose  complaints  to  me  as  a  rule ;  in  fact,  the 
Icomplaints  are  so  very  few  that  I  can  scarcely 
particularise  them. 

,  3084.  I  suppose  your  dietary  is  much  the  same 
|as  in  other  well-managed  workhouses  all  over  the 
country? — Very  much  the  same,  but  we  have 
recently  had  an  amended  dietary  approved  of, 
which  comes  into  force  at  the  end  of  this  month  ; 
at  the  end  of  March.  It  is  a  little  more  gener- 
ous than  the  preceding  one. 

3085.  What  are  your  rules  as  to  leave  of 
absence  for  the  old  ? — For  the  aged  poor  they 
have  one  day  every  month. 

3086.  And  that  is,  compared  with  some  other 
workhouses,  rather  a  small  proportion,  is  it  not? 
^—1  may  say,  my  Lord,  that  until  recently  it 
jused  to  be  one  day  in  two  months,  but  that  has 
now  been  altered  to  one  day  a  month. 

3087.  How  is  the  privilege  used? — It  is  not 


Chairman — continued. 

abused  to  any  great  extent ;  leave  of  absence,  in 
1890,  151  inmates  exceeded  leave,  while  in  1891 
the  number  who  committed  that  offence  was 
111. 

3088.  But  that  gives  the  whole  number  with- 
out reference  to  age ;  what  are  the  figures  in  the 
case  of  inmates  over  60  ? — In  1892,  190  exceeded 
leave  ;  then  in  1890,  10  of  those  returned  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  In  1891,  9  returned  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  in  1892,  28  returned  in 
that  condition. 

3089.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  number  that 
went  out  ? — I  have  not  got  the  number  that  went 
out ;  but  I  may  say  that  there  were  many 
thousands  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned. 

3090.  What  is  done  to  those  who  return  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness  ? — Those  that  returned 
drunk  had  two  periods  of  leave  deducted  from 
them,  and  those  that  exceeded  their  leave  had  one 
period. 

3091.  Are  they  given  to  introducing  prohibited  Prohibited 
articles  ? — The  visitors  who   come  to  see  the  ai'ticles 
inmates  are    the  delinquents ;    they  generally  ^^''PP^'* 
bring  something  for  these  people  ;  and  we  keep 
alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco  sometimes.    We  do 

not  keep  these  articles  always,  because  sometimes 
there  are  cases  in  which  I  will  allow  a  thing  of 
the  kind  to  be  taken  to  a  very  old  or  infirm 
person. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

3092.  Is  tobacco  one  of  the  tabooed  articles  ? 
— It  is  generally  understood  to  be  so.  That  is 
not  rigidly  enforced  by  me  with  regard  to  tobacco. 
And  then  cards  and  other  games  of  chance,  such 
as  dice  ;  of  course  they  are  taken  away  ;  they  are 
not  allowed  to  be  admitted. 

3093.  Are  they  allowed  any  games  ? — They 
have  dominoes,  draughts,  chess,  and  backgammon. 

3093*.  But  not  cards .'' — Not  cards,  as  being 
"  games  of  chance." 


Chairman. 
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3094.  Are  not  the  others  more  or  less  games 
of  chance  ?  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  skill 
and  a  certain  amount  of  chance  ;  but  still  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  chance,  I  suppose  there  is 
no  harm  unless  they  get  the  materials  for  betting, 
but  I  suppose  they  are  generally  wanting?  — 
Occasionally  they  have  some  funds  at  their 
disposal. 

3095.  Is  the  number  of  inmates  in  your  work- 
house increasing  or  decreasing  ? — I  have  here  a 
book  of  the  numbers  which  I  have  prepared, 
which  shows  the  number  since  1890  ;  and  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  take  one  particular  date,  I 
might  show  you  what  the  numbers  were  at  that 
particular  date.  If  we  take  now  Christmas-day, 
which  is  a  great  day,  to  show  you  the  members, 
it  would  give  you  an  idea.  A  large  number  of 
people  come  to  the  workhouse  sometimes  for  the 
Christmas  festivities,  and  we  will  take  the  25th 
December  1890.  On  that  day  we  had  2,682 
inmates  in  the  workhouse.  Of  that  number  1,066 
were  sick.  In  1891,  on  the  same  day,  2,909  in 
the  workhouse,  and  1,139  sick.  In  1892  we  had 
2,815  in  the  workhouse,  and  1,075  sick. 

3096.  Has  the  question  of  allowing  the  use  of 
tobacco  ever  been  brought  before  the  guardians  ? 
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Chairman — continued. 
— You  mean  the  extended  use,  my  Lord ;  the 
greater  use. 

3097.  The  use  of  tobacco  generally,  or  with 
what  restrictions  it  might  be  thought  proper  ? — 
The  recent  order  with  regard  to  tobacco,  pub- 
lished by  the  Local  Government  Board,  has  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  guardians  ;  and 
though  they  have  been  considering  that  order 
they  have  not  altered  their  arrangements,  which 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years. 

3098.  But  that  order  permitted  the  use  of 
tobacco  to  certain  persons,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

3099.  Are  you  not  aware  that  other  boards  of 
guardians  have  applied  to  be  allowed  to  supply 
tobacco  to  ihe  old  people,  and  that  they  have 
invariably  received  that  permission  from  the  Local 
Government  Board? — I  am  aware  that  that  has 
been  done.  I  am  aware  it  is  competent  for  the 
guardians  to  give  tobacco  to  these  old  people.  I 
have  given  it  to  the  old  people  :  they  are  receiv- 
ing it  now.  Might  I  speak  of  the  conditions  on 
which  tobacco  is  given  to  old  people? 

3100.  Yes. —  An  inmate  of  65  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  after  being  two  months  in  the 
workhouse,  or,  if  a  cripple,  after  being  one 
month  in  the  workhouse,  has  been  allowed  for 
many  years  to  have  half  an-ounce  of  tobacco. 

3101.  Which  is  supplied  by  the  guardians 
themselves  ? — It  has  been  supplied  by  the  guar- 
dians ;  but  the  matter  has  been  left  to  my  discre- 
tion, and  I  justify  myself  by  the  medical  officer's 
certificate  according  to  law,  though  that  is  not 
legally  required  by  the  recent  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  This  practice  has  been 
carried  out  in  Manchester  for  many  years  back. 
They  have  virtually  had  it  according  to  that  rule 
where  they  are  over  65  years  of  age,  after  being 
two  months  in  the  workhouse,  or  if  a  cripple  after 
being  in  the  house  for  one  month.  When  they 
take  their  discharge,  of  course  that  isforfeited,  and 
when  they  come  in  again  they  have  to  go  through 
the  sameperiod  of  probation.  They  must  be  amonth 
or  two  months  in  the  house,  as  the  case  may  be, 
before  they  are  again  given  the  privilege.  As  to 
the  question  of  the  extended  use  of  tobacco,  the 
guardians  wdl  consider  it,  I  am  told,  soon  ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  will  be  extended. 

3102.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  dis- 
inclination of  many  poor  people  to  enter  the 
workhouse ;  do  they  show  any  outward  signs  of 
that  disinclination  when  admitted  into  the  work- 
house, according  to  your  experience  ? — W  hen 
they  are  inmates  of  the  workhouse  sometimes  I 
speak  to  them,  and  when  talking  with  them  I 
have  sometimes  heard  them  regret  very  much 
that  they  have  been  allowed,  or  have  been  com- 
pelled by  circumstances,  to  come  to  the  work- 
house ;  they  have  repeatedly  told  me  that. 

3103.  Then,  I  suppose,  at  the  first  starting 
the  discipline  and  the  regularity  of  life  is  un- 
pleasing  to  many  ? — Yes ;  that  would  be  so  from 
their  antecedents.  A  number  of  those  people 
would  not  be  accustomed  to  the  discipline  usual 
in  the  workhouse,  or  I  may  say  the  cleanliness 
or  the  order. 

3104.  But  it  is  net  a  frequent  subject  for 
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lamentation  among  the  old  people  ? — It  is  not, 
my  Lord. 

Lord  Lingen. 

3105.  On  the  whole  you  say  that  the  aged  poor 
are  made  comfortable  in  the  workhouse  ? — As  far 
as  the  regulations  of  the  workhouse  will  admit 
they  are  very  comfortable. 

3106.  But  the  regulations  are  really  for  the 
promotion  of  comfort ;  they  turn  on  cleanliness 
and  matters  of  that  sort,  and  thus  should  only 
be  objected  to  by  people  who  had  formed  le&s 
good  habits  ? — To  a  very  great  extent  that  would 
be  so. 

3107.  But,  taking  it  on  the  whole,  and  com- 
paring their  state  with  what  it  would  be  in  their 
own  homes,  is  it  quite  as  comfortable  as  well- 
to-do  members  of  their  own  class  would  com- 
mand outside  ? — I  think  more  comfortable  my- 
self, or  course,  we  must  remember  the  great 
restriction  of  liberty ;  that  is  one  thing  that  is 
objected  to  by  a  great  number  of  these  people, 
they  like  their  freedom. 

3108.  Is  there  anything  consistent  with  good 
discipline  and  order  in  the  house,  and  not  of  an 
extravagant  character,  that  you  think  might  be 
added  to  the  regime  to  promote  the  comfort 
beyond  the  point  that  it  now  reaches  ? — What 
would  be  most  pleasant  to  these  people  would  be 
an  extension  of  the  visitors'  list ;  they  would 
like  to  see  their  friends  very  frequently ;  they 
would  like  to  go  out  and  visit  their  friends 
more  frequently.  Those  are  two  points  that 
might  be  considered. 

3109.  Is  the  restriction  of  the  visits  of  friends, 
as  to  the  frequency,  the  same  as  their  loss  of 
liberty,  so  far  as  going  out  is  concerned  ? — They 
are  allowed  to  see  their  friends  once  a  mouth. 
As  for  those  that  are  sick  in  the  infirmary,  they 
may  see  their  friends,  if  very  ill,  every  day; 
they  have  sick  notes  sent  out  for  them,  and  they 
can  see  their  friends  very  often  indeed. 

3110.  Then  both  their  liberty  of  exit  and 
their  liberty  to  see  their  friends  is  once  a  month, 
generally  speaking,  for  those  that  are  not  sicl<  ? 
— That  is  the  regulation.  Of  course,  there  are 
exceptional  cases  that  I  myself  deal  with.  If 
there  are  exceptional  circumstances  set  forth, 
and  I  satisfy  myself  that  it  is  a  bond  fide  thiriL', 
we  allow  an  increased  visit  now  and  again  to 
special  cases. 

3111.  Do  you  think  that  period  of  once  a 
month  for  those  two  purposes  might  be  relaxed 
without  any  prejudice  to  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  house  ? — There  are  certain  objec- 
tions to  increasing  it,  but  whether  the  objections 
would  be  greater  than  the  advantages  to  these 
poor  people  is  a  matter  for  consideration.  There 
is  one  objection  one  has  to  consider  when  they 
go  out,  the  liability  to  infection  being  brought 
into  the  house.  We  find  that  a  large  number  of 
these  poor  people  associate  with  people  of  their 
own  class,  and  that  ihey  live  in  rather  insani- 
tary conditions ;  and  that  would  be  one  thing. 
Infection  and  vermin  would  very  often  be 
brought  in.  The  people  they  visit  live  in  those 
common  lodging-houses  with  their  friends.  Then 
we  must  remember  that  every  time  they  go  out 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  other  things  in. 
They  might  possibly  bring  in  things  for  their 
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comfort.  But  all  this  could  be  met  by  increased 
vigilance  in  disinfecting  their  clothing  when 
they  come  in,  cleansing  them,  and  thoroughly 
searching  them.  In  that  way  the  difficulty 
could  be  got  over,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  an 
increase  of  liberty  to  these  people  would  be  very 
highly  appreciated  indeed  by  them. 

Mr.  Henhy. 

3112.  I  should  like  very  much  to  pursue  a  little 
further  this  question  with  regard  to  tobacco ;  do 
you  consider  tobacco  a  prohibited  article  ? — That 
is  a  very  doubtful  question  to  give  you  a  legal 
answer.  I  have  looked  over  the  regulation,  and  I 
fail  to  find  it  really  is  a  prohibited  article. 

3113.  1'he  following  are  prohibited  articles: 
(1)  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors;  (^2)  articles 
of  food  not  allowed  by  the  dietary  ;  (3)  letters 
or  printed  papers  having  an  improper  tendency  ; 
(4)  cards  or  dice  ;  (5)  matches  or  highly  combus- 
tible article*.  Is  tobacco  either  an  article  of  food 
or  drink  not  allowed  by  the  dietary  ? — I  should 
consider  it  almost  an  article  of  luxury. 

3114.  But  I  am  asking  you  whether  it  is  a 
prohibited  article  by  either  statute  or  order? — I 
do  not  consider  it  so. 

3115.  Is  there  any  resolution  of  the  guar- 
dians which  enables  you  to  stop  tobacco  at  the 
gates  when  it  is  sent  or  brought  in  by  a  visitor  ? 
— The  general  practice  has  been  to  prohibit 
tobacco  being  given  to  the  inmates.  It  has 
been  the  practice.  I  found  it  in  operation  when 
I  went  to  the  workhouse. 

3116.  You  need  not  explain  as  to  the  previous 
practice ;  I  only  want  to  know  what  is  done 
now  ? — Well,  what  I  have  stated  is  done. 

3117.  What  becomes  of  this  tobacco  which  is 
.  so  stopped  ?    Is  it  confiscated  ? — The  tobacco  is 

generally  given  to  the  matron,  who  issues  the 
tobacco  to  the  old  people  ;  the  inmates  eventu- 
ally get  it  for  doing  possibly  some  little  work. 

3118.  But  so  far  as  the  particular  inmate  is 
concerned  for  whom  the  tobacco  was  originally 
intended  by  whoever  brings  it  or  sends  it,  it  is 
confiscated  so  far  as  that  particular  inmate  is 
concerned  ? — Yes,  it  is  confiscated.  There  are 
cases  in  which  I  use  ray  discretion,  and  allow  it 
to  be  given  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  origi- 
nally intended.  What  I  have  said  is  not  a  rigid 
rule ;  it  is  the  general  practice ;  but  there  are 
cases  which  arise  in  which  tobacco  might  be 
intended  for  a  poor  cripple  man  or  blind  person, 
and  I  would  relax  the  rule  in  such  a  case  as  thai, 
and  give  it  to  the  man  for  whom  it  was  brought. 

3119.  But  take  the  other  class,  the  able- 
bodied,  do  you  prevent  their  getting  it  ? — Yes. 

3120.  Then  with  regard  to  the  agpid  infirm? — 
It  is  stopped  in  that  case  also,  except  in  the 
particular  instance  which  I  have  mentioned. 

3121.  Then  with  regard  to  the  sick? — It  is 
also  stopped  in  their  case. 

3122.  Do  the  aged  and  infirm  get  any  tobacco 
that  is  intended  for  the  sick  or  able-bodied  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  is  given  to  them.  When  visitors  bring 
tobacco  on  the  visiting  day,  if  they  bring  tobacco 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  their  friends  or 
the  patients,  we  stop  it  at  the  lodge,  and  we  give 
it  back  to  the  visitor,  and  he  takes  it  away  with 
him. 

3123.  With  regard  to  any  other  description  of 
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property,  should  it  happen  to  be  a  knife  or  a 
pipe,  or  anything  else,  would  you  keep  that  for  the 
particular  pauper  for  whom  it  was  intended  ? — 
We  would  keep  that  with  the  clothing  of  the 
particular  pauper  to  whom  it  belonged. 

3124.  And  he  would  receive  it  on  his  dis- 
charge ? — Yes. 

3125.  Supposing  tobacco  is  not  a  prohibited 
article,  how  do  you  feel  justified  in  confiscating 
it  ? — I  fear  that  we  are  not  justified, 

3 1 26.  But  you  obey  the  order  of  the  guardians  ? 
— Yes,  I  obey  the  practice  which  I  found  exist- 
ing when  I  went  there. 

3127.  Of  course,  if  there  was  a  resolution  of 
the  guardians  it  would  justify  you  in  the  course 
you  adopt ;  but  you  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  a  particular  resolution  of  the  guai'dians  on  the 
subject? — I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a 
resolution  of  the  guardians  on  the  subject  or  not; 
as  I  have  said,  I  am  merely  carrying  out  the 
practice  which  was  in  force  when  I  went  there. 

3128.  Now,  I  see  that  you  give  no  beer  to 
any  of  the  inmates  in  respect  of  work  they  per- 
form ? — No  beer  whatever. 

3129.  None  whatever? — None  whatever. 

3130.  But  you  give  extra  diet,  according  to  but  extra 
the  return  I  have  got  here  ;  perhaps  you  could  s'^fi 
tell  me,  without  referring  to  statistics  particularly,  ^ork!^*''*^ 
how  many  it  is  to  whom  you  give  extra  diet  in 
respect  of  work  performed  ? — I  have  not  got  the 
details  as  to  that. 

3131.  Well,we  may  take  it  at  216.  Why  do  you 
give  extra  diet  to  216  people  for  work  that  they 
perform  when  the  order  clearly  lays  it  down  that 
no  person  shall  receive  any  remuneration  in 
respect  of  his  labour? — That  extra  diet  is  given 
to  people  such  as  night  helpers,  messengers,  and 
others,  boiler  men,  men  who  are  riddling  cinders, 
men  who  have  to  clean  out  drains,  men  engaged 
in  the  mortuary,  men  who  are  doing  very  dis- 
agreeable work ;  to  such  men,  instead  of  their 
having  the  regular  house  diet,  which  is  porridge 
and  milk  for  the  able-bcdied,  we  give  tea  and 
bread  and  butter,  which  is  not  so  expensive, 
though  it  is  classed  under  the  denomination  of 
extra  diet. 

3132.  Do  you  consider  that  the  description  of 
work  on  which  they  are  employed  entitles 
them  to  that  extra  diet  ?  —To  a  certain  extent. 

3133.  For  the  help? — For  the  disagreeable 
nature  of  the  work. 

3134.  Then  you  really  are  bribing  those  people 
to  do  the  work  for  extra  diet? — i  don't  know 
that  we  should  call  it  bribery;  but  we  know  the 
work  is  done  better  by  their  having  this  alterna- 
tive diet.  It  is  really  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
alternative  diet  than  that  of  an  extra  diet.  A 
man  receiving  porridge  and  milk  for  his  regular 
diet  will  receive,  instead  of  that  diet,  bread  and 
butter  in  lieu  of  that  diet;  it  is  not  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  diet,  but  it  is  an  alternative 
diet. 

3135.  Putting  outside  of  view  your  new  die- 
tary, which  comes  into  force  on  the  25th  of 
March,  is  your  existing  diet  sufficient  as  far  as 
the  aged  are  concerned  ? — I  consider  it  sufficient, 
because  I  have  never  had  any  complaint  from 
that  particular  class  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
diet. 
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3136.  Or  the  sufficiency? — I  have  never  had 
any  complaint  from  them  on  that  subject  ;  and 
from  that  I  infer  that  it  is  sufficient.  That  is 
the  only  manner  in  which  I  can  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion. Had  it  been  insufficient  they  would 
probably  have  complained  about  the  insufficiency. 
But  they  have  not  done  so. 

3137.  You  have  had  no  complaint  that  they 
had  not  bread  enough  ? — No.  You  remember 
that  there  was,  some  years  ago,  a  complaint  by 
some  of  these  old  men  of  their  diet,  and  the  bread 
was  increased  from  4  ounces  to  6  ounces.  That 
was  during  your  regime.  It  has  not  been 
lowered  since. 

3138-9.  But  you  think  now  that  the  diet  is 
amply  sufficient?— That  is  my  opinion. 

3140.  If  so,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand 
why  you  give  extra  diet  to  a  large  number  of 
persons  for  doing  work? — That  would  not  alto- 
gether apply  to  these  people  of  60  and  65. 

3141.  I  only  confine  my  observations  to  them  ? 
— Those  people  over  60  or  65  would  not  be 
receiving  it. 

3142.  People  over  60,  such  as  engine-men,  and 
that  sort  of  thing? — A  large  number  of  those  to 
whom  I  have  referred  are  under  60. 

3143.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  sick,  a  very 
small  amount  of  stimulants  and  ale  is  given  to  the 
sick ;  have  you  any  disci'etion  at  all  ? — None 
whatever.  It  is  purely  a  matter  for  the  medical 
officers. 

3144.  — Have  the  guardians  any  discretion? — 
None  whatever. 

Aged  men      3145.  Have    your    aged   men    been  much 
.        crowded  in  the  day-rooms  ;  I  suppose  there  is  no 
inTorV     classification  ?  —  We    have   been   very  much 
house.        crowded   this  winter,  and  also   the  preceding 
winter.    For  some  three  or  four  winters  back, 
in  fact,  they  have  been  very  much  crowded ;  so 
much  so,  that  they  have  had  to  encroach  upon 
the  able-bodied  part  of  the  house,  and  the  school 
part  of  the  house  during  the  winter  months  ;  and 
that  large  day-room,  a  very  fine  day-room,  which 
was  erected  some  years  ago  on  your  recommen- 
dation, has  been   devoted  this  winter  to  the 
purposes  of  a  dormitory. 

3146.  Then  the  aged  men  have  really  had 
their  space  infringed  upon? — Very  materially, 
this  winter. 

3147.  Have  the  able-bodied  been  mixed  with 
them  ? — They  have  been  mixed  with  the  able- 
bodied  department.  We  keep  them  as  far  as  we 
can  in  distinct  dormitories.  The  able-bodied 
and  the  old  men  are  kept  to  themselves  in  the 
various  dormitories  ;  but  in  the  day-rooms  they 
have  to  mix  with  them.  In  the  day-rooms  for 
the  able-bodied  the  old  people  mix  with  them. 
But  we  have  one  of  the  day  rooms  to  a  great 
extent  set  apart  for  the  old  people,  and  we  try  to 
roughly  classify  them.  But,  on  my  recommenda- 
tion, I  think  the  guardians  are  going  to  build, 
another  large  day-room  in  one  of  those  yards 
similar  to  the  present  room,  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  men  ;  and  where  we  could  put  300  cases. 
I  trust  we  shall  have  that  this  summer. 

3148.  I  think  the  population  of  the  township 
is  decreasing  ? —  Yes,  it  is  decreasing. 

3149.  And  the  populations  of  other  unions 
that  form  part  of  the  borough  of  Manchester, 
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such  as  Salford,  are  increasing? — I  believe  that 
is  so. 

3150.  The  populations  of  Chorlton,  Salford, 
and  Prestwich  are  increasing? — Yes. 

3151.  Therefore,  the  Manchester  guardians 
Are  in  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  being  able 
to  increase  their  accommodation  ? — There  is  a 
decrease  of  population  in  the  township,  and  there 
ie  some  difficulty  in  providing  additional  accom- 
modation in  the  workhouse.  The  present 
structure  would  not  be  able  to  give  sufficient 
accommodation  for  these  old  people. 

3152.  And  the  numbers  that  you  have  now 
under  your  charge  in  the  workhouse  have  reached 
the  limit  that  the  Local  Government  Board  con- 
sider quite  sufficient  to  be  under  one  person ; 
you  are  over  2,000  now?  — Yes;  we  have  2,800 
now,  roughly  speaking. 

3153.  Then  what  would  your  proposal  be  with  Pogsibii 
regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm  ;  would  you  remedu 
propose  that  the  Manchester  township  guardians 
shduld  build  alone,  or  that  they  should  combine 
with  other  authorities  ? — They  have  a  scheme 
of  that  kind  in  contemplation  before  them,  and 
they  have  had  it  for  some  time. 

3154.  In  some  matters  they  combine  now,  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  some  classes  ? — Yes,  some 
particular  classes. 

3155.  And  that,  you  think,  would  be  the  best 
remedy  for  a  state  of  things  which  you  admit  at 
present  to  be  bad  in  your  workhouse  ? — I  think 
that  that  would  meet  the  present  emergency  ;  and 
if  it  is  not  done  we  certainly  must  have  increased 
accommodation  in  the  workhouse  so  as  to  get 
improved  classification  of  the  old  people,  which 
is  very  unsatisfactory  at  present. 

3156.  The  infirmary  is  under  your  control  as 
well  as  the  workhouse  proper  ? — Yes. 

3157.  Under  a   lady  superintendent  who  is 
under  your  supervision  ?— Yes. 

3158.  We  may  assume  that  all  the  people  in 
the  infirmary  are  very  well  taken  care  of;  in 
fact,  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned  ? — They  are  very  well 
taken  care  of  indeed. 

3159.  But  in  the  workhouse  proper  you  admit 
that  the  accommodation  for  the  aged  this  winter 
has  been  encroached  upon,  and  that  the  classifi- 
cation in  their  case  has  not  been  maintained  ? — 
Yes,  and  not  alone  this  winter,  but  for  a  couple 
of  winters  past.  We  have  had  this  pressure  tor 
two  winters  past. 

3160.  With  regard  to  the  old  women,  are  they 
equally  crowded  in  the  workhouse? — They  are 
not  so  crowded,  but  I  have  had  to  remove  24 
of  them  to  the  nursery  this  winter. 

3161.  And  you  have  not  been  able  to  main- 
tain the  classification? — Not  so  well  as  we  should 
like. 

3162.  It  has  been  suggested  before  us  that  it  Dra 
would  be  of  advantage  if  there  was  a  separate 
dress  for  persons  when  they  leave  the  workhouse 
to  go  on  leave,  and  not  their  own  clothing  that 
they  bring  with  them,  a  sort  of  Sunday  dress. 
What  would  you  say  about  that? — That  they 
would  appreciate  a  separate  dress  I  think  goes 
without  saying.  A  large  number  of  them  would 
appreciate  it  ;  they  would  like  to  have  another 
dress  but  not  a  distinctive  dress.    A  portion  of 
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them,  on  the  other  hand,  would  rather  prefer  the 
workhouse  dress,  because  occasionally  they  do  a 
little  begging  when  they  are  outside.  It  is  a 
means  of  getting  a  little  alms  from  the  people  ; 
and  that  was  very  forcibly  impressed  upon  me 
to-day  coming  down  from  St.  Pancras,  for  I  saw 
one  of  the  inmates  of  one  of  the  workhouses 
standing  in  the  road  vending  some  lace  in  the 
garb  of  a  workhouse,  holding  out  the  lace  in  her 
hands.  I  have  never  seen  that  before  in  my 
life. 

Mr.  Pell. 

.316.S.  That  was  in  St.  Pancras? — I  don't  know 
whether  the  woman  belonged  to  St.  Pancras,  but 
I  saw  her  as  I  was  travelling  on  the  top  of  an 
omnibus  from  St.  Pancras. 

Mr.  Henley. 

3164.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  from  any 
of  the  old  men  or  from  any  of  the  old  women 
in  regard  to  going  out  in  the  workhouse  dress  ? — 
Sometimes  they  want  their  own  clothing,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  they  don't  like  to  appear 
outside  in  the  workhouse  dress.  But  not  a  large 
number  of  them  tell  you  that. 

3165.  Is  that  a  general  feeling? — It  is  not  a 
general  feeling. 

3166.  Is  it  exceptional? — Yes. 

3167.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  looking  at 
the  balance  of  advantage,  considerino;  that  if 
these  people  get  drunk  out  of  the  workhouse 
that  they  are  known  and  sent  back,  would  you 
think  it  desirable  to  make  any  change  with 
regard  to  the  workhouse  dress? — I  think  not  at 
present,  unless  we  had  a  distinctive  classification 
gone  into  ;  then  we  might  consider  whether  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  have  a  different  dress. 

3168.  That  is  classification  by  another  house? 
—Yes. 

3169.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  people  in  the  workhouse,  I  will  assume  that 
a  man  who  has  gone  into  your  workhouse  has 
fallen  into  trouble,  and  has  had,  we  will  say, 
penal  servitude,  but  whose  conduct  while  in  the 
workhouse  is  good  ;  do  you  penalise  that  man  in 
consequence  of  his  previous  character  ?  — 
Certainly  not. 

3170.  Have  you  got  such  a  case  in  the 
Manchester  Workhouse  at  present  ? — I  was 
going  to  state  that  we  have  a  very  marked 
case  of  that  kind  which  came  under  my  notice 
a  short  time  ago,  the  case  of  a  man  who  is 
one  of  the  best  conducted  men  we  have.  The 
lady  superintendent  of  the  infirmary  was  very 
anxious  that  that  man  should  be  sent  over  as  a 
helper  at  the  infirmary.  That  man  had  been  for 
a  large  number  of  years  in  penal  servitude,  but 
he  is  a  most  reliable  man  and  most  trustworthy, 
and  conforms  to  the  regulations,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  pauper  helpers  we  have  there. 

3171.  His  past  conduct  does  not  tell  against 
him  ?— No. 

3172.  With  regard  to  criminal  women,  or 
women  with  illegitimate  children,  coming  in  there 
of  60  or  65  years  of  age,  are  their  antecedents 
considered  at  all  ? — If  they  behave  themselves 
while  in  the  workhouse  we  never  consider  their 
antecedents. 

3173.  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  infirmary,  do  you  employ  any 
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paupers  as  nurses  in  the  infirmary? — None  what- 
ever as  nurses. 

317'J.  Do  you  biing  the  scrubbers  and  people 
of  that  sort  in  from  the  outside  — For  the 
domestic  cleansing  we  have  40  scrubbers. 

3175.  Have  you  any  paupers  employed  in  any 
part  of  the  infirmary  other  than  the  persons  you 
have  named  ? — There  are  two  wards.  One  is  the 
venereal  ward,  and  the  other  is  the  old  men's  crib 
ward. 

3176.  You  call  that  the  foul  ward  ? — In  those 
two  wards  there  are  two  old  men  allowed  to  assist 
the  nurse  in  bathing  and  cleansing  those  people. 
Those  are  the  only  instances  where  we  have 
pauper  assistance. 

3177.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  done  by  paid 
help  ? — Yes,  the  rest  is  done  by  paid  help. 

3178.  Have  you  introduced  the  Brabazon 
Scheme  into  the  workhouj-e  ? — Yes,  we  are  in  our 
third  year  of  the  Brabazon  Scheme,  and  so  far  as 
it  has  gone,  it  has  been  generally  devoted  to 
patients  in  the  infirmary,  and  I  must  say,  that  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  indeed,  and  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  should  like  to  see  it  encouraged 
and  extended.  It  is  a  little  amusement,  and  it 
passes  the  monotonous  hours  away. 

3179.  What  do  you  do  with  the  money  they 
earn  ?  —  The  money  is  jtlaced  in  a  fund  by 
the  lady  guardian  whom  we  have  on  the 
board  now,  and  she  and  the  assistant  clerk  dis- 
pense that  money.  There  is  a  balance  shset 
issued  every  year,  showing  how  the  money  is  dis- 
posed of.  People  are  assisted  on  leaving  the 
workhouses  in  various  ways.  Some  get  licenses 
as  hawkers,  and  others  who  lio  as  domestic  ser- 
vants get  outfits  of  clothing.  Sometimes  the 
money  is  very  useful  indeed  where  employed  for 
those  purposes. 

3180.  Will  you  tell  us,  with  regard  to  the 
funerals  of  persons  in  the  workhouse,  how  those 
funerals  are  conducted,  where  they  are  not  buried 
by  their  friends  ? — We  have  an  oflScial  who 
attends  every  interment  of  a  pauper  inmate,  and 
there  are  four  inmates,  who  wear  a  distinctive 
black  dress,  which  is  furnished  to  them,  to  act  as 
bearers  or  carriers.  The  coffin  is  provided  with 
a  pall,  and  there  is  a  coffin  plate  painted,  with  the 
name  and  age  and  date  of  death  of  every  person 
interred,  and  the  name  is  also  sewn  on  the  shroud 
inside.  There  is  a  proper  shroud  for  every 
inmate  interred,  and  the  name  is  shown  on  it. 
That  is  seen  to  by  the  nurse,  and  particulars  are 
given  as  to  the  wai'd  in  which  the  deceased  died, 
the  description  of  the  disease,  and  all  other 
necessary  particulars,  those  are  placed  inside  the 
coffin.  Our  interments  are  conducted  v\ith  the 
very  greatest  decorum. 

3181 .  So  that  you  have  had  no  complaints  with 
regard  to  the  method  of  conducting  funerals  in 
your  workhouse  ? — No. 

3182.  With  regard  to  another  matter  about 
which  the  poor  feel  very  strongly ;  are  post- 
mortems ever  allowed  to  the  medical  officer,  ex- 
cept by  order  of  the  coroner,  or  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  person  ? — Never,  except  in  those 
particular  instances.  Sometimes  the  medical 
officer  will  ask  for  a  special  post-mortem  examina- 
tion in  a  case  where  there  are  no  relatives. 

3183.  That  is  in  the  case  of  an  unclaimed 
body  ? — Yes,  and  we  will  ask  for  special  authority, 
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and  the  guardians  consider  that  at  a  general  meet- 
ing, and  it  is  only  then,  after  very  careful  con- 
eicleration  that  authority  is  given,  and  sometimes 
it  is  withheld. 

3184.  The  medical  officer  has  no  right  or  power 
to  do  it  for  his  own  information? — None  what- 
ever. 

3185.  And  then  do  you  comply  strictly  with 
the  Anatomy  Act? — Most  strictly.  We  must 
have  a  certificate  in  every  case.  We  are  most 
particular. 

Mr.  Pell. 

3186.  I  do  not  think  you  have  many  casuals 
in  your  wards  at  present  ? — We  have  a  large 
number  in  the  wards  at  Manchester ;  but  I  do  not 
relieve  them. 

3187.  You  cannot  tell  me  whether  there  are 
many  old  people  among  the  casuals? — No,  I  could 
not. 

Visiting  3188.  Now,  some  questions  were  put  to  you 
committee,  about  the  visiting  committee,  and  I  think  there 
was  a  little  confusion  as  to  what  the  visiting 
committee  was;  did  you  understand  that  the 
question  put  to  you  by  the  Chairman  referred  to 
the  visitors,  or  to  the  visiting  committee  as  ordered 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  by  general 
order  ? — When  you  say  the  visiting  committee, 
that  is  the  committee  I  have  to  deal  with  at  the 
workhouse,  which  is  according  to  the  regula- 
tions. 

3189.  Then,  is  there  any  other  visiting  com- 
mittee not  under  the  general  orders  that  visits 
your  house  ? — No. 

3190.  There  could  not  be  anyone  except  the 
visiting  committee  appointed  by  the  general 
orders  ?  —  Quite  so.  We  have  voluntary 
visitors, 

3191.  Does  the  visiting  committee  make  any 
special  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  old  in  the 
workhouse,  and  direct  their  attention  particularly 
to  them  in  their  journeys  round  the  house? — 
They  go  through  the  wards,  and  they  talk 
with  these  old  people,  and  they  give  them  every 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  wishes  to  them. 

3192.  I  think  you  are  aware  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  regulations  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  require  which  specially  refers  to 
the  old  ? — No,  I  believe  not. 

3193.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  ? — It 
would  be  all  the  better  to  make  it  more  com- 
plete. 

Leareout.  3194.  Now,  you  said  that  if  these  people 
stayed  out  of  the  house  for  a  longer  period  than 
they  had  got  leave  given  to  them,  that  you  made 
a  deduction  in  the  period  of  leave  at  the  next 
time  they  applied  ? — That  is  so. 

3195.  But  cannot  a  person  really  take  himself 
out  of  the  house  without  your  leave  ? — Yes ; 
that  would  be  a  case  of  discharge.  But  I  am 
referring  now  to  leave  of  absence  given  as  an 
indulgence. 

3196.  But  he  can  come  back  again  in  two  days' 
time  through  the  relieving  officer  ? — Then,  if  he 
does  so,  he  comes  under  the  head  of  a  new 
admission. 

3197.  What  do  you  do  in  those  cases  ? — If  he 
comes  back  on  the  following  day  he  must  come 
for  a  period  of  two  months  before  he  becomes 
entitled  to  leave  again. 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

3198.  That  would  be  a  check  ?— Yes,  that 
would  be  a  cheek. 

3199.  Do  you  think  that  if  thei-e  was  a  system  j-j^ 
of  pensions  established,  that  it  Avould  materially  Suteps 
diminish  the  number  of  inmates  in  your  work- 
house at  Manchester,  among  the  old? — There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  there  was  a  large  number  of 
aged  people  who  had  pensions  given  to  them, 
it  would  prevent  them  coming  to  the  workhouse. 

3200.  You  think  it  would?— I  know  that. 
They  would  not  receive  their  pension  and  also 
come  to  the  workhouse.  But  if  you  wish  me  to 
state  my  opinion  of  a  particular  class  of  people  I 
have  at  the  workhouse,  as  to  whether  a  pension 
would  be  good  for  them,  my  opinion  would  be 
that  I  am  afraid  they  would  not  know  how  to 
dispose  of  that  pension  to  the  best  advantage. 

3201.  And  therefore  it  would  not  take  them 
permanently  out  of  the  list  of  destitute  persons  ? 
— Not  those  people  that  I  have  in  the  work- 
house ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

3202.  You  said  that  the  diet  was  very  good 
in  your  workhouse  ? — It  is  improved  ;  the  new 
dietary. 

3203.  You  consider  it  a  full  diet? — I  do  at 
present 
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And  still  you  give  extras  for  work 
■Well,  I  would  not  say  it  is  extra  alto- 
As  I  said  to  Mr,  Henley,  the  additional 
diet,  that  is  put  down  as  such,  is  in  fact  a  substi- 
tution of  one  diet  for  another, 

3205.  I  was  going  to  ask  is 
diet? — None  whatever  is  given, 
are  very  particular  on  that  point. 

3206.  Are  a  large  proportion 
in  the  infirmary  old  people,  about  the  house  ? — 
No  ;  paupers  over  65  years  of  age  are  in  Crump- 
sail  workhouse  in  the  sick  wards ;  number  oi 
males,  92  ;  females,  145. 

3207.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  both 
old  and  young  in  the  infirmary  ? —  One 
thousand  and  eighty -fi vs. 

3208.  Then  there  is  a  very  small  proj^ortion 
of  them  old  ?— Very  small  indeed. 

3209.  Are  the  nurses  in  the  infirmary  all 
trained? — They  are  ail  trained,  and  highly 
trained.    We  train  a  large  number  ourselves. 

3210.  Is  the  medical  man  resident? — We  have 
two  resident  medical  officers,  and  a  third  who 
spends  half  his  time  at  the  infirmary. 

3211.  Are  you  in  the  habit,  when  the  old 
people  leave  the  infirmary,  of  drafting  them  into 
the  workhouse,  when  there  is  really  notliing  the 
matter  with  them  but  old  age  ? — When  an  old 
person  in  the  infirmary  is  cured  or  relieved,  then 
of  course  he  is  discharged  from  the  infirmary  to 
the  particular  ward  to  which  he  is  classified  ;  that 
is,  the  infirm  department. 

3212.  In  fact,  you  do  not  admit  into  the 
infirmary  persons  who  are  only  suffering  from 
senile  decay? — No;  they  must  be  certified  by 
one  of  the  medical  officers  separately  as  under 
treatment  for  some  disorder. 

3213.  Beyond  old  age  ?— Yes. 

3214.  What  do  you  do  with  the  very  old  JJ" 
whom  you  cannot  classify  as  being  sick  under 
anv  particular  disorder  in  the  workhouse  ?    Have  ke; 
they  trained  nurses  to  take  care  of  them  ? — Not  in 
the  workhouse ;  they  have  only  officials  there ; 
they  are  not  trained  nurses.    Those  are  old 
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people  that  I  have  told  you  about,  that  sit  about 
the  wards  near  the  fire,  and  who  walk  up  and 
down  the  wards  and  do  nothing.    We  have  a 
large  number  of  those. 

3215.  Do  you  keep  any  bed-ridden  wards? — 
Not  in  the  workhouse  ;  in  the  infirmary.  I  do 
not  allow  any  of  these  people  to  be  in  bed  in  the 
workhouse;  they  must  go  to  the  infirmary  it 
they  cannot  walk  about;  then  they  may  be 
removed  to  the  infirmary. 

3216.  Although  there  may  be  nothing  the 
matter  with  (hem  but  decay,  then  they  are  sent 
to  the  infirmary  ?— Yes. 

3217.  Does  not  that  help  to  fill  the  infirmary 
very  much  ? — Yes  ;  we  are  very  crowded  in  the 
winter  months  in  the  infirmary. 

3218.  Is  that  the  invariable  practice  in  large 
and  populous  towns,  where  there  is  an  infirmary,  as 
far  as  your  experience  goes ;  or  is  it  not  the  other 
way,  that  the  very  old  people  do  not  get  into  the 
infirmary  on  the  score  of  old  age?— Well,  we 
think  it  better  to  have  all  people  requiring 
special  nursing  and  special  attention,  we  think 
it  best  for  them  to  be  under  properly  trained 
nurses  in  the  infirmary. 

Mr.  StochulL 

3219.  You  stated  that  there  was  an  extra 
number  coming  to  the  workhouse  at  Christmas. 
What  difference  would  you  make  between  that 
number  and  the  average  number  in  other  parts 
of  the  year? — I  have  the  numbers  here  in  the 
Avorkhouse  and  in  the  infirmary  for  every  day 
during  the  year,  and  I  gave  you  just  now 
Christmas  time.  Suppose  we  take  now  the 
numbers  for  July. 

3220.  If  you  can  give  us  the  lowest  as  near  as 
you  can? — I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  July 
wouid  be  about  the  lowest  time  of  the  year. 
We  will  take  the  15th  July  1892.  We  had 
then  2,395  in  the  workhouse,  of  whom  979  were 
sick.  On  the  25th  December  of  the  same  year 
we  had  2,815,  and  1,075  in  the  infirmary,  so  that 
will  show  you  the  difference. 

3221.  Is  there  any  special  improvement  in 
the  dietary  to  be  given  to  the  persons 
over  65  years  of  age  after  the  25th  of  this 
month  ? — With  regard  to  the  men,  they  will 
have  a  slight  improvement  in  their  evening 
meal,  and  in  their  morning  meal  also.  Some  old 
men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  porridge 
and  milk ;  now  they  are  going  to  have  tea  and 
bread  and  butter  instead  ;  and  of  course  they 
appreciate  that  change. 
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Mr.  Loch. 

3222.  With  regard  to  the  voluntary  visitors, 
are  there  many  of  these  outside  the  visiting 
committee? — We  have  a  good  number  of  ladies 
who  come  and  visit  the  sick  persons  in  the  infir- 
mary regularly. 

3223.  And  in  the  workhouse  ? — We  have  a 
few  in  the  workhouse,  but  not  so  many.  We 
may  possibly  have  half-a-dozen  at  the  very 
outside. 

3224.  And  you  look  upon  that  as  an  improve- 
ment?— There  is  no  doubt  it  is  good,  very 
good. 

3225.  In  the  workhouse,  do  you  find  the 
j  working  of  the  Brabazon  Scheme  satisfactory  ? — 


We  have  the  Brabazon  Scheme  more  in 
infirmary. 

3226.  And  not  in  the  workhouse  ? — We  hope 
in  the  course  of  time  to  extend  it  to  the  work- 
house, and  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  ladies'  committees  to  help  ua 
materially  in  that  measure. 

3227.  With  regard  to  the  classification,  you 
seem  to  be  in  favour  of  classification  in  a  sepa- 
rate building  ;  do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
good  for  the  aged  people  who  behave  themselves 
well,  that  they  should  in  the  case  of  the  crowded 
town,  have  the  opportunity  of  moving  them- 
selves to  something  that  would  be  a  pleasanter 
workhouse,  say.  out  in  the  country,  after  a  year 
or  two  of  stay  in  the  workhouse  ? — Do  I  think  it 
would  be  good  for  these  poor  people  themselves 
individually  ? 

3228.  Would  they  like  it  ?— They  would  like 
it,  doubtless. 

3229.  VVhat  objection  would  there  be  to  it? 
— There  is  an  objection  that  one  might  raise, 
and  that  is,  that  it  is  undesirable  to  hold  out 
very  great  inducements  for  people  to  pauperise 
themselves  or  go  into  an  establishment  of  that 
kind ;  you  might  raise  that  objection.  I  think 
their  present  condition  is  very  satisfactory,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  still  further 
appreciate  any  further  improvement  in  their 
condition. 

3230.  I  understood  you  to  be  in  favour  of  a 
separate  workhouse  for  certain  persons  who  be- 
haved themselves;  I  scarcely  understood  from 
the  evidence  you  gave  before  us  what  your  in- 
tention was? — My  intention  was  not  to  have  th^se 
people  sent  to  the  workhouse,  but  that  if  on  con- 
sideration by  the  guardians,  upon  close  inquiry, 
they  were  considered,  and  if  we  considered  them 
necessary  objects  of  relief  that  we  might  send 
them  to  what  might  be  called  a  modified  estab- 
lishment, and  that  they  should  not  be  sent  to  me. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  people  of  particularly 
good  antecedents  whom  the  guardians  thought  a 
little  superior  to  the  general  class  of  inmates  sent 
to  the  workhouse. 

3231.  Would  that  mean  a  not  large  propor- 
tion ? — That  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge. 

3232.  Now,  in  the  evening  after  the  day's 
work  is  done,  as  far  as  it  is  work,  what  is  done 
by  these  men  ;  do  j  ou  have  any  person  in  the 
character  of  a  mental  instructor  to  talk  to  them, 
or  do  you  have  persons  to  amuse 
Are  you  referring  particularly  to 
people  ? 

3233.  To  the  old  people  ?— Their 
meal,  as  a  rule,  is  at  six  o'clock,  and 
find  that  the  sooner  they  get  to  bed  the  better. 
They  do  not  care  very  much  to  have  anything  in 
the  way  of  mental  recreation  or  amusement  after 
that.  We  have  amusements  and  entertainments 
organised  for  them  during  the  winter  months, 
but  very  often  even  then  they  do  not  seem  to 
care  for  those  amusements ;  they  want  to  have 
rest.  There  is  such  a  large  number  of  poor 
crippled  people  and  weak  people  among  the 
inmates  that  they  wish  to  get  away  to  rest  as 
soon  as  they  can. 

.S234.  Do  the  lodging-houses  send  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  to  the  workhouse? — They  do,  a  very 
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3235.  Amongst  those  or  amongst  the  tramps 
that  are  admitted  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of 
aged,  is  there  not?— There  is  a  certain  proportion, 
but  I  should  not  say  a  large  number. 

3236.  The  people  that  are  received  in  tbe 
tramp  ward  are  old  people  ? — I  could  not  say 
that. 

3237.  I  ask  that  because  from  my  return  of 
the  analysis  of  cases  of  tramps  and  paupers,  176 
out  of  1,101  were  over  60  years  of  age?— Of  the 
tramps  ? 

3238.  Yes,  in  1891  ?— They  would  not  come 
into  the  workhouse. 

3239.  And  you  would  have  no  cognisance  of 
the  casual  ward?— No;  I  would  not  have  any 
knowledge  of  that. 

M  r.  Hu  mphreys-  Owen . 

3240.  Have  you  any  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  class  of  life  from  which  the 
old  people  in  the  workhouse  have  come; 
as  to  what  was  their  original  occupation  or 
position  outside  before  they  became  paupers? 
— I  have  their  occupations  roughly  taken 
out  in  a  number  of  cases  of  those  old  people. 
We  may  say,  taking  the  cases  of  women, 
that  we  have  295  women,  and  have  classified 
their  occupations  previous  to  admission,  and  find 
of  295  women,  92  were  mill  hands;  96  were 
servants  and  accustomed  to  domestic  work,  char- 
women and  people  of  that  class;  21  were  haw- 
kers; 24  were  tailoresses,  shoe  and  slipper  binders, 
and  various  40. 

3241.  I  suppose  you  could  not  sub-classify 
the  domestic  servants,  and  see  how  many  of 
those  were  of  the  humbler  class  of  general 
servants  in  lodging  houses  and  that  kind  of 
place ;  because  we  would  like  to  know  the 
number  who  immediately  come  to  you  from 
superior  houses? — One  might  be  able  to  do 
that,  but  it  would  be  hearsay  to  a  great  extent ; 
you  would  have  to  take  the  word  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  that  might  not  be  very  reli- 
able. 

3242.  And  about  the  men  ;  have  you  got  any 
similar  information? — Of  208  old  men  whose 
names  I  have  taken  down,  and  whose  occupa- 
tions I  have  also  taken,  I  find  that  there  are 
89  labourers,  21  mill  hands,  10  tailors,  7  hawkers, 
11  shoemakers,  and  others  of  various  descriptions. 
There  is  a  carver,  a  spinner,  a  fish-curer,  a 
trimming  manufacturer,  a  butcher,  a  dyer,  a 
groom,  and  others  of  not  sufficiently  distinctive 
occupations  to  classify  them. 

3243.  You  spoke  of  old  men,  but  you 
did  not  mention  what  limit  of  age  you  took  ^ — 
Over  60. 

3244.  Have  you  got  any  members  ol  benefit 
societies  amongst  those  ?— I  have  no  information 
of  that  kind  ;  i  may  say  they  are  very  few,  very 
few. 

3245.  We  have  had  different  opinions  expressed 
here  as  to  the  classes  of  paupers  ;  one  witness 
has  said  that  he  thought  they  were  a  fair 
average  of  the  working  classes  ;  another  witness 
said  he  thought  they  were  social  failures ;  what 
would  your  observation  be  as  to  that? — That 
they  are  a  fair  average  type  of  the  working 
dass  ? 

3246.  We  hear  that  said  here  by  people  out- 


Mr.  riinnphreys- Oicen — continued. 

side  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  dissent  from  that 
altogether.  I  would  not  like  to  stamp  these 
people  altogether  as  social  failures  ;  I  would  not 
go  so  far  as  that. 

3247.  One  witness  said  that  they  miiiht  be  taken 
as  a  lower  type  of  hand  Jide  working  man,  a 
lower  grade  than  that  possibly  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  that 
point. 

3248.  I  think  one  witness  said  he  would  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  to  impute  feebleness  of 
character  to  these  people  as  a  general  rule,  but 
that  possibly  feebleness  of  physique  might  have 
had  something  to  do  with  their  want  of  success 
in  life  ? — Possibly,  it  might. 

3249.  To  a  very  great  extent,  do  not  the 
inquiries  show  that  in  the  case  of  a  number  who 
apply  for  relief  the  fact  is  attributable  to  a  lack 
of  mental  vigour,  to  a  lack  of  mental  power,  and 
to  a  lack  of  self-reliance,  attributable  to  impro- 
vident habits  and  a  want  of  training  in  early 
life? — That  in  early  life  they  have  not  had  the 
chance  and  had  not  had  the  proper  knowledge 
imparled  to  them. 

3250.  I  daresay  you  know  of  Mr.  Booth's 
inquiries  ;  he  does  not  think  that  old  age,  pure 
and  simple,  but  that  rather  more  drink  and 
crime  are  to  be  accepted  as  the  cause  of  old  age 
poverty  ;  does  that  coincide  with  your  experi- 
ence ? — My  opinion  is  that  drink  is  one  potent 
factor  in  a  great  amount  of  pauperism,  and  the 
improvident  habits  of  the  people  in  early  life. 
And  then  another  thing ;  one  reason  of  many  of 
these  people  being  in  thgt  condition  is  the  large 
families  that  they  have  had  during  their  lifetime. 
They  have  been  very  heavily  handicapped  by 
large  families,  and  they  have  not  had  op|  or- 
tunities  of  laying  up  for  the  rainy  day  that 
inevitably  comes,  and  I  think  myself  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  consideration  to  be  yielded 
to  those  people  cn  that  account.  I  should  not 
like  myself  to  say  that  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  is 
altogether  my  scheme,  but  T  do  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  it.  Old  age  brings  with  it  that 
lack  of  power  and  lack  of  will,  which  are 
necessary  to  keep  people  away  from  the  work- 
house. 

3251.  Do  you  happen  to  know  much  of  the 
rate  of  wages  in  Manchester ;  you  told  us  that 
there  was  a  certain  number  of  mill  hands,  of 
men  and  women,  who  were  on  your  list  as  old 
aged  paupei's ;  as  a  rule  the  mill  hands  are 
sufficiently  well  paid  to  provide  for  old  age,  are 
they  not? — I  should  say  that  the  wom.en  were 
not  sufficiently  well  paid.  The  women  are  very 
badiy  paid  at  the  present  time  for  mill  work,  and 
I  should  say  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  set 
aside  any  money  to  meet  old  age  necessities. 

3252.  But  if  the  men  belonging  to  the  mills 
are  well  paid  you  would  infer  that  there  is  some 
fault  of  character,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to 
account   for   them   becoming   paupers  ? — Yes ; 
working  men  as  a  rule  will  not  save.    They  are 
frequently  improvident  in  their  habits  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  saving.    My  opinion  is  ^ 
that  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  if  we  had  j 
some  compulsory  method  of  getting  some  savings  j 
out  of  them.    When  they  are  in  a  position  to  lay  s 
by  money  then,  I  think,  they  ought  to  be  com-  ' 
pelled  to  a  certain  extent  to  do  so.  ; 
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Mr.  Humphreys- Owen — continued. 

3253.  Do  you  think  that  a  very  rigid  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  might  have  that  effect 
iudirecrly  by  making  it  certain  that  if"  they  do 
not  save  they  will  only  have  the  workhouse  to 
iuok  to  ;  or  is  that  exacting  too  much  for  human 
nature  ? — I  think  that  that  is  expecting  rather 
too  much. 

3254.  Why  ?— There  is  this  one  thing  to  be 
considered.  VVe  must  hope  for  a  very  great 
deal  from  education.  The  i)eople  are  getting 
better  educated  now,  and  they  will  be  able,  I 
think,  to  form  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  their 
responsibilities  now,  and  we  will  hope  in  future 
years  that  we  will  not  have  the  same  amount  of 
jpauperisra  that  we  have  now.  I  am  hoping  for 
a  very  great  deal  from  education. 

3255.  You  have  had  no  experience  of  sub- 
scribers to  friendly  societies  having  come  to  the 
workhouse.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  at  all 
that  friendly  societies  have  considerably  in- 
creased, and  besides  increasing  in  number  have 
become  financially  much  sounder  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so.  I  am  connected  with  one  or  two  societies 
myself.  I  am  connected  with  the  Rechabite 
Society,  which  is  a  temperance  organisation  that 
is  really  doing  very  good  work,  and  increasing 
its  area  of  usefulness,  and  1  know  that  there  are 
there  associafcions  of  that  kind  doing  excellent 
work. 

3256.  Do  you  know  of  the  phrase  that  the 
worst  competitor  which  the  club  has  is  the  poor- 
house ;  do  you  agree  with  that? — I  do  not  know 
that  1  should  agree  with  that  altogether,  but 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  it. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

3257.  You  have  stated  one  or  two  points  in 
which  you  thought  that  there  might  be  some 
amelioration  of  the  treatment  of  certain  classes 
of  the  aged  poor,  such  as  a  separate  establish- 
menf,  different  clothing,  the  use  of  tobacco,  better 
food.  Cannot  every  one  of  those  things  be  done 
under  the  existing  law? — A  distinctive  dress — 
the  guardians  may  be  empowered  to  do  that. 

3258.  But  they  are  empowered,  are  they  not  ? 
— That  is  a  matter  for  them  to  decide  :  it  would 
be  for  them. 

3259.  Very  well  then,  we  will  take  now  the 
dress  ? — Yes. 

3260.  There  is  no  restriction  whatever  placed 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  by  the  law, 
or  by  order,  with  regard  to  the  clothing  ?  —I  be- 
lieve not. 

3261.  Therefore,  that  requires  no  alteration  of 
the  law.  And  so  in  regard  to  the  food  of  the 
aged  poor,  they  have  got  a  large  latitude,  have 
they  not  ? — They  may  alter  the  dietary  of  a  par- 
ticular class,  but  with  regard  to  individual  cases 
having  extra  food  and  extra  diet,  that  is  a  matter 
now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  ofiicer. 
We  would  have  to  do  that  on  his  certificate  as  to 
the  necessity  for  it. 

3262.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  medical  ofiicer 
certifies  that  they  are  to  have  certain  indulgences, 
then  the  guardians  have  no  power  to  prevent 
them  being  granted  ? — No.  With  regard  to  the 
extras,  the  medical  officer  is  supreme  in  a  case  of 
that  kind. 

3263.  To  put  aside  the  case  of  the  medical 
officer,  have  the  guardians  not,  in  your  opinion, 


Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

ample  latitude  under  the  existing  law  in  connec- 
tion with  the  food  of  the  inmates  and  the  aged 
poor  ? — There  must  be  a  scale  of  dietary  approved 
of  for  a  particular  class,  and  that  has  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
that  particular  class.  You  cannot  treat  individual 
cases  of  that  particular  class  exceptionally  ;  they 
must  all  be  treated  alike.  When  you  come  to 
treat  them  exceptionally,  it  must  be  done  on  the 
certificate  of  the  medical  officer. 

3264.  Yes,  but  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  food 
of  the  aged  poor  ;  it  is  for  the  guardians  to  draw 
up  such  a  scale  as,  in  their  opinion,  is  right,  and 
then  that  comes  into  operation  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board? — Doubt- 
less. 

3265.  And  so  with  regard  to  having  a  different 
establishment,  if  it  were  thought  desirable  by  the 
guardians  to  have  a  different  establishment  for  a 
certain  class,  the  aged  j)oor  for  instance,  that  also 
could  be  done  under  the  existing  law  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  could 
it  not? — That  is  so. 

3266.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  none  of  the 
suggestions  which  you  have  made  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  aged  poor  require 
any  alteration  in  the  law  at  all  ? — Not  at  all, 
but  official  sanction  would  be  required  from  the 
head  department. 

3267.  But  there  is  nothing  m  the  state  of  the 
law  which  would  prevent  those  suggestions  being 
carried  out? — J.  believe  not. 

3268.  Now  you  spoke  about  being  rather 
hampered,  I  thought,  in  your  workhouse  by 
want  of  room  ? — In  that  department,  yes. 

3269.  How  many  workhouses  are  there  in 
Manchester? — The  Crumpsall  workhouse  is  the 
only  workhouse  of  the  township.  We  have  a 
small  workhouse  in  New  Bridge-street,  which 
we  term  the  receiving  and  casual  wards. 

3270.  I  am  not  talking  about  your  particular 
union  ? — Then  we  have  the  Salford  workhouse 
and  the  Chorlton  workhouse.  Chorlton  is  a 
large  workhouse. 

3271.  Would  there  be  anything  to  prevent 
any  connection  in  all  the  unions  in  which  Man- 
chester is  comprised  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  in-door  paupers? — That  would  be  a 
matter  of  arrangement.  It  has  been  carried  out 
to  a  certain  extent  in  regard  to  imbeciles  from 
Chorlton.  We  are  affording  them  limited  accom- 
modation for  imbeciles,  and  I  have  a  number 
under  treatment  at  the  workhouse,  and  have  had 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  also  some  from  Prest- 
wich. 

3272.  It  is  quite  feasible,  is  it  not,  if  there 
was  an  arrangement  by  which  common  action 
could  be  brought  about,  to  make  all  the  classifi- 
cation which  you  would  desire?  — I  do  not  quite 
say  that  I  should  desire  it,  though  I  said  it  would 
be  good,  and  that  the  paupers  would  appreciate 
a  thing  of  that  kind. 

3273.  To  make  all  the  classification  which  you 
think  might  be  required  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

3274.  Can  you  tell  us  where  your  general 
labourers  come  from  ;  are  they  Manchester- bred 
men,  or  are  they  people  who  have  drifted  In  from 
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Mr.  Humphreys-  Owen — continued. 

the  country  ? — The  majority  come  from  the 
surrounding  district  of  Manchester,  and  they 
have  been  labourers  in  the  various  industries  of 
Manchester.  There  are  not  many  agricultural 
labourers,  but  there  are  labourers  from  factories, 
foundries,  and  mills. 

Mr.  Henley. 

3275.  Did  I  understand  you,  in  an  answer 
which  you  gave  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  to  state  that  the 
guardians  had  no  power  to  order  extra  diet  with- 
out the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer  1 
— Extra  diet? 

3276.  Let  me  refer  you  to  Article  108  (4)  of 
the  Consolidated  Order :  "  The  guardians 
"  may,  without  any  direction  of  the  medical 
"  officer,  make  such  allowance  of  food  as  may 
"  be  necessary  to  paupers  employed  as  nurses, 
"  or  in  the  household  work,  but  they  shall 
"  not  allow  to  such  paupers  any  fermented  or 
"  spirituous  liquors  on  account  of  the  perform- 
"  ance  of  such  work,  unless  in  pursuance  of  a 
"  written  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer." 
By  that  Article  you  see  that  the  guardians  can, 

The  Witness 


Mr.  Henley — continued, 
without   any    recommendation  of  the  medical 
officer,  order  extra  diet? — Yes;  that  has  never 
been  carried  out. 

3277.  Then,  in  the  Order  of  the  16th  of 
February  1848,  you  will  find  what  the 
guardians  may  do  in  reference  to  the  substitution 
of  one  diet  for  another.  Do  you  say  that  the  diet 
of  the  old  people  is  the  best  diet  now  ? — You 
could  not  give  them  a  better  diet  than  we 
have. 

3278.  Then  let  me  call  your  attention  again  to 
Article  lOS  (1) :  "The  medical  officer  may  direct 
"  in  writing  such  diet  for  any  individual  pauper 
"  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  the  master  shall 
"  obey  such  direction  until  the  next  ordinary 
"  meeting  of  the  guardians,  when  he  shall  report 
"  the  same  in  writing  to  the  guardians."  The 
guardians,  you  see,  have  that  power  under  the 
advice  of  the  medical  officer? — The  question 
vou  put  to  me  as  I  understand  is,  would  a  par- 
ticular class,  say  the  old  people,  would  they  be 
allowed  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  diet 
without  an  order  of  the  guardians,  and  I  say 
no. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Noon. 
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The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b..  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  e.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Litigen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 
The  Right   Hon.    Lord  Plateair, 

K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  C  T.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 


Mr.  Albert  Pell. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 

Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 

Mr.  J.  J,  Stockall. 

Mr.  K.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Brighton 
parish. 


Chairman. 

3279.  You  have,  I  think,  been  long  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
Brighton  ?— For  18  years,  my  Lord. 

3280.  During  that  time  have  you  been  chair- 
man of  the  board  ? — For  three  years. 


Mr.  James  Hamblin,  called  in ;  and  Examined 

Chairman- 


continued. 

3281.  During  that  time  have  you  found  much 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  law  ? — 
Within  the  last  five  years  very  great  improve- 
ments. 

3282.  In  what  respects? — In  the  better  ad- 
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Chairman — contimied. 

ministration  of  the  law,  and  a  closer  examination 
of  all  applicants  coming  before  us, 

3283.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  of  in-door 
and  out-door  relief  at  any  epochs  that  you  may 
choose  yourself? — I  may  say  tliat  I  am  taking 
the  three  years  now  that  1  was  chairman  of  ihe 
board;  the  number  on  the  out-relief  in  April 
1889,  Avhich  was  the  year  I  commenced,  was 
3,830;  in  1893  it  was  2,096;  I  left  off  last  year. 
In  four  years  there  is  a  reduction  of  1,800. 

3284.  Now,  as  to  the  in-door  i)opu]ation  ? — In 
the  case  of  the  in-door  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  of  a  few  for  the  last  15  or  18  years.  We 
probably  now  have  only  really  IG  more  than  we 
had  in  1889. 

3285.  What  is  the  present  population  of 
Brighton  ?— 102,699,  or  an  increase  for  the  10 
years  of  3,625  only. 

3286.  What  staff  have  you  got  for  the  investi- 
gation of  cases  ? — We  have  a  relieving  officer,  an 
assistant  relieving  otiicer,  and  four  out-door 
visitors. 

3287.  Will  you  explain  the  duties  of  those 
out-door  visitors ;  are  they  paitl  officers  ?  — 
They  are  paid  officers,  at  so  much  per  week. 

3288.  Will  you  explain  their  duties  ? —Their 
duties  are  to  visit  the  poor  weekly,  and  to  visit 
also  (resh  applications  for  relief,  and  to  report  to 
the  board.  They  also  take,  to  those  who 
are  disabled  through  sickness,  their  relief,  and 
they  have  certain  official  duties  in  the  office 
besides,  to  keep  their  accounts  under  the  re- 
lieving officer. 

3289.  For  this  purpose  of  investigation  is 
Brighton  divided  into  districts  ?  —  Four  dis- 
tricts as  near  as  possible. 

3290.  Among  these  how  many  are  the  aged 
poor  ? — On  the  out-relief  list,  my  Lord  ? 

3291.  On  both,  please,  separately,  of  course  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  it  separately.  The  number  on  the 
out-door  relief  list  of  over  60  years  of  age  at  the 
present  time  is  269  males  and  742  females,  or  a 
total  of  1,011. 

3292.  And  in  the  workhouse  ? — In  the  work- 
house we  have  304  males  and  257  females  of  60 
and  over,  being  a  total  of  501. 

3293.  That  makes  altogether  something  about 
1,600  out  of  your  full  numbers? — Out  of  the  two 
numbers ;  yes,  that  would  be  so,  my  Lord. 

3294.  Have  you  any  figures  distinguishing 
between  those  of  65  and  upwards  and  those  of 
60? — I  have  of  the  in-door  but  not  of  the  out- 
door.   Should  I  give  those? 

3295.  If  you  please  ?— Should  I  start  at  60 
years  and  upwards? 

3296.  Please?— We  have  64  men  and  47 
women  between  60  and  65 ;  71  men  and  57 
women  between  65  years  and  70  ;  92  me  .  and  61 
women  from  70  to  75;  35  men  and  54  women 
75  years  to  80;  36  men  and  21  women  80  to 
86  ;  four  men  and  14  women  85  to  90,  and  two 
men  and  three  women  between  90  and  95. 

3297.  'I'hat  seems  to  show  that  you  have  a 
very  long-lived  population? — They  live  very 
long  in  our  workhouse,  my  Lord.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  healthy  and,  I  suppose,  one  of  the 
most  poj  niar  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  a  very 
general  favourite  with  tlie  outside  public, 
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3298.  On  what  principles  do  you  adminis- 
ter out-door  relief  to  the  aged  ? — Well,  one 
of  the  reasons  that  the  out-door  relief  keeps 
up  so  considerably  as  it  does,  although  I 
have  done  all  in  my  power  to  reduce  it,  is 
that  sentiment  or  sympathy  comes  in ;  that 
the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  board  are  in- 
troduced, and  possibly  they  do  not  all  do 
justice.  The  members  who  are  actuated  by  sen- 
timent or  sympathy  are  those  who  have  not 
thoroughly  gone  into  the  relief  question  at  all, 
and  do  not  understand  it,  perhaps,  so  well  as 
many  an  old  member.  They  go  in  for  out- 
door relief ;  therefore  those  who  are  progressive 
and  wish  to  do  away  with  it  have  a  great  diffi- 
culty very  often. 

3299.  Are  the  sympathetic  and  sentimental 
the  majority  of  the  board? — There  is  a  great 
leaning  that  way. 

3300.  What  is  the  result  in  the  method  of 
relieving  the  aged  out  of  doors? — The  result, 
as  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  or  the  con- 
trary ? 

3301.  No,  we  will  take  that  afterwards  ;  but 
as  to  the  mode  of  relief,  the  amount  "iven  and  so 
forth  ? — The  amount 
keep  them. 

3302-3.  But  I  want  to  know  the  actual  sums  ? — 
Well,  they  vary  from  2s.  6d.,  we  will  say,  to  3s.  6d. 
or  4s.  according  to  circumstances  and  position. 
You  see  every  case  coming  for  relief  has  a  dif- 
ferent aspect ;  there  are  no  two  cases  alike  in  all 
ray  experience.  To  married  couples  we  should 
give  5s.,  6s.,  7s.,  and  sometimes  8s.  per  week  in 
extreme  cases. 

3304.  And  have  you  regard  to  any  sources  of 
income  which  you  conceive  inadequate  to  keep 
them  from  destitution  in  apportioning  the  amount 
of  your  relief  ? — We  do  so  as  far  as  we  possibly 
can,  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn  what  their 
circumstances  are;  but  I  must  certainly  admit 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  who  come 
before  us  will  deceive  us  if  possible.  We  can- 
not get  at  the  truth,  the  actual  truth.  I  will 
give  you  an  instance  of  a  young  woman  who,  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  back,  came  to  us  for 
relief.  She  had  three  children.  She  told  us 
she  was  earning  8s.  a  week  at  a  laundry. 
We  found  out  that  she  was  earning  18s. 
a  week,  which  was  true  :  and  that  is  the  Avay 
they  deceive  us.  The  older  people  know  the 
Poor  Law  better  than  I  do,  many  of  them  ;  they 
are  quite  as  wide  awake  as  I  am,  and  I  have 
difficulty  in  getting  at  the  truth  :  with  all  the 
practice  I  have  had  for  so  many  years  in  cross- 
examining  them,  still  they  will  deceive  me. 

3305.  And  they  deceive  the  relieving  officers 
and  the  visitors? — -And  they  deceive  the  relieving 
officer,  yes. 

3306.  You  were  good  enough  to  send  three 
particular  cases? — The  forms  of  our  out-door 
slips. 

3307.  The  first  case  that  I  have  before  me  is 
the  case  of  Richard  Brown,  and  Maria  his  wife  ; 
he  is  aged  45,  she  40  ;  he  is  put  down  as  unable 
to  work  ? — That  is  certified  by  the  doctor. 

3308.  And  she  goes  out  charing  and 
4«.  6rf.  ?-  Yes. 
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3309.  They  have  one  son  who  earns  5s.  a  week 
as  an  errand  boy ;  that  would  make  the  income 
of  the  family  9s.  Qd.  ? — Yes. 

3310.  Then  they  have  five  other  children  from 
tvi^elve  downwards,  one  of  whom  is  at  the  board 
school.  The  relief  ordered  is  6s.,  besides  six 
loaves  ? — Yes. 

3311.  What  do  you  value  the  loaves  at? — 
Well,  our  loaves  are  4-lb.  loaves;  they  really 
C(»st  us  something  under  4rf.,  my  Lord. 
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Then  that  would  be  2s 
would  practically  be  8s.  that  you  give 
cally  8s. 

3313.  In  addition  to  the  9s.  6rf.  ?— Yes. 

3314.  Now,  on  what  principle  is  that  relief 
o;iven  ? — I  will  first  state  that  to  widows  and 
children  our  average  allowance  would  be  a 
shilling,  and  a  loaf  to  each  child.  In  that  case 
you  see  it  is  a  little  more,  but  the  character  of 
the  people  is  also  taken  into  consideration.  If 
they  are  very  worthy  ])eople  as  they  are  con- 
sidered, and  they  tell  us  ihe  truth,  we  would 
give  them  a  little  more,  possibly,  on  account  of 
that  very  fact.  And  then,  again,  there  are  other 
factors.  There  is  a  duty  that  the  individual 
guardians  should  not  undei'take,  and  that  is  the 
recommendation  of  cases.  There  is  sure  to  be 
favoui'itism  if  the  guardian  recommends  the 
board  to  take  a  case  up,  as  they  think  he  must 
be  right.  I  do  not  know  how  long  ttiat  case  is 
on  for,  but  possibly  it  is  only  a  short  case,  and  if 
the  man  were  able  to  go  to  work  again  at  that 
age.,  they  would  help  him  a  little  freer  than  if 
he  were  to  be  a  permanent  guest. 

3315.  I  had  gone  inadvertently  to  a  person 
under  the  age  of  60;  still  it  was  useful  as 
showing  the  principle  on  which  you  administered 
relief;  in  the  case  of  Ezra  Smith,  and  Martha 
his  wife,  both  unable   to   work,  both  earning 

5,  the  wife  aged  64, 
iiive  Os.  cash  for  13  weeks  and  no 
that  your  usual  relief? — Yes.  You 
may  take  it  that  is  the  usual  relief  at  that  age. 
Those  are  permanent  invalids,  depend  upon  it, 
or  they  would  not  be  put  on  for  that  time,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  their  relief  has  to  be  sent  to 
them.  There  may  be  other  sources  of  income 
that  that  slip  does  not  give,  of  which  I  cannot 
tell  you. 

3316.  The  general  remarks  are  that  neither  is 
able  to  earn  anything,  that  they  get  a  little  help 
occasionally  from  friends,  but  nothing  regular  to 
depend  upon? — There  maybe  another  couple  of 
shillings  a  week  coming  in  from  their  friends 
which  we  should  get  from  the  relieving  officer's 
book  when  we  are  giving  relief. 

3317.  Supposing  Ezra  Smith  had  been  a 
single  man,  how  much  would  he  have  got  under 
those  circumstances  ? — It  is  possible  if  he  had 
been  a  single  man,  and  not  living  with  friends, 
that  he  would  have  been  given  an  order  for  the 
house  at  once  ;  but  a  single  niitn  living  with 
a  daughter,  possibly,  and  paying  no  rent,  as  he 
might  do,  would  get  3s.  6rf. 

3318.  You  g-ive  as  hiah  as   3,s.  Qd.  ? — Yes, 
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Chairman — ^coutinued. 

3319.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  char 
tiiose  you  I'elieve  out-of-doors  and  those  that  you  consi 
relieve  in-doors ;  I  mean  in  thi-  way :  has 
character  anything  to  do  Avitli  your  insisting 
upon  the  applicants  going  in-doors,  or  with  your 
giving  them  relief  out-of-doors? — Yes,  my 
Lord  ;  character  is  a  thing  that  rules  the  board 
in  a  measure.  No  drunkard,  no  Avife-beater,  no 
gambler,  no  idler  of  any  character,  either  man  or 
woman,  or  women  of  bad  character,  or  men  of 
bad  character,  to  our  knowledge,  would  be  given 
out-door  relief.  That  is,  we  stop  there  as  a 
rule ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  my  board  to 
give  more  freely  the  in-door  relief  than  they  do. 
It  will  come  presently  ;  it  will  come  in 
time ;  we  are  gradually  going  in  the  right 
direction. 

3320.  But  is  that  exclusion  of  these  more  or 
less  disreputable  people  the  present  policy  of 
the  board  ?  — That  is  the  present  policy  of  the 
board.  The  present  chairman  is  following  my 
policy  that  I  carried  out  for  three  years. 

3321.  Have  you  any  facts  to  state  as  to  the 
number  of  applicants  for  out-door  relief  and 
in-door  relief?— Yes;  I  can  give  you  that. 

3322.  With  the  result  of  their  application  ? — 
Yes ;  in-door  orders  were  given  for  the  year  ending 
25th  February  1893  by  the  board  to  the  number 
of  774  ;  only  59  of  those  orders  were  accepted. 

3323.  Only  59  out  of  774  ;  what  became  of 
the  balance  ? — Well,  I  have  no  doubt  they  could 
do  without  us.  There  are  plenty  come  to  us  that 
never  ought  or  should  come. 

3324.  Then  as  to  the  applications  to  the  re- 
lieving officer? — The  workhouse  orders  given  by 
the  relieving  officer  for  the  same  period  were 
2,644 :  accepted,  2,457 ;  so  that  only  187  were  not 
accepted.  The  board  gives  its  own  orders  on  the 
board  day,  every  Tuesday ;  the  relieving  officer 
has  to  give  his  orders  all  the  week. 

3325-32.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  contrast 
between  the  number  of  refusals  in  the  one  case 
and  in  the  other? — The  refusal  on  the  part  of 
those  who  came  before  the  board  is  due  to  this : 
that  they  are,  as  a  rale,  persons  o 
whom  the  relieving  officer  will 
with,  but  leave  to  the  board,  and  also  many  of 
them  are  simply  trying  it  on  to  get  relief  for  the 
sake  of  havina:  it. 
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accept  the  relieving  officers'  order,  those  are 
recuiTiug  cases,  continually  in  and  out;  they 
are  the  greatest  trouble  to  us  and  the  greatest 
curse.  They  go  into  the  workhouse  for  a  week 
or  two,  or  only  a  day  or  two,  and  drag  their 
children  with  them  ;  we  get  them  into  order  and 
clean,  and  they  stay  their  time,  pos«ibly,  to  get 
cleansed  and  free  from  disease,  and  the  children 
would  then  be  shipped  off  to  the  schools  ;  instead 
of  that  out  they  go  again ;  the  poor  youngsters 
are  dragged  all  over  the  country  again.  The 
idle  and  disreputable  of  all  classes  are  continually 
coming  in  and  then  going  out  of  the  house.  They 
go  out  in  the  morning  and  return  the  same  night. 
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3334.  These  figures 


that  you  have  given  us 
apply  to  the  whole  pauper  population.  Have  you 
any  figures  applying  to  the  case  of  the  old 
persons  from  60  to  65  or  upwards  ? — I  gave  you 
the  numbers,  1  think. 

3335.  You  gave  us  the  numbers,  but  what  I 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  many  of  those, 
being  of  that  age,  who  appeared  before  the  board, 
refused  ? — No,  there  are  very  few  of  those  who 
come  before  us  of  that  age  but  what  would  have 
relief  if  it  were  necessary  ;  and  if  we  found  it  not 
necessary,  and  they  were  not  desirable  and 
respectable  characters,  their  orders  would  be  for 
the  house ;  and  it  is  those  most  undesirable  and 
disreputable  characters  that  do  net  like  the 
house. 

3336.  They  continue  to  live  without  it  ? — 
They  do  not  like  the  restraint. 

3337.  The  relief  you  give  is  in  many  cases 
obviously  insufficient  to  support  the  pauper  out 
of  doors  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3338.  How  do  you  suppose  they  make  up  the 
remainder  to  enable  them  to  support  life  ? — That 
is  a  very  difficult  problem  to  solve.  We  know 
when  we  first  start  what  they  tell  us  is  not  the 
truth  ;  they  have  incomes  or  sources  of  income 
that  they  hide  from  us.  I  say  that  the  relief 
given  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to  live  upon, 
but  they  live  either  on  their  friends,  or  b}- 
begging,  or  on  what  they  receive  from  some 
source  that  we  cannot  get  at.  Constant  t^uper- 
vision  over  those  classes  is  more  necessary  than 
ever  ;  but  to  get  at  the  truth  of  all  things  is  the 
most  difficult,  and  if  we  were  to  be  more  lavish 
in  our  out-door  relief  than  we  are,  what  would  it 
mean  ?  It  would  mean,  as  in  the  olden  days,  a 
nation  of  })aupers  ;  as  it  is  now  in  some  towns^  a 
town  of  askers  ;  they  will  not  work. 

3339.  Accepting  your  statement  as  generally 
true  that  when  you  give  relief  in  itself  insufficient 
to  support  them,  it  is  .eked  out  l>y  assistance 
from  relatives,  or  friends,  or  otlier  sources,  there 
must,  I  suppose,  after  all,  be  a  certain  residuum 
of  persons  who  have  no  such  assistance,  who 
have  no  means  of  living  beyond  the  relief  you 
give  them?— I  do  not  thiuk  that  can  be  so, 
because  1  have  never  known  in  my  ex- 
perience a  single  injustice  or  hardship  suffered 
by  any  of  those  that  we  have  not  given  relief  to. 

3340.  Do  you  judge  that  by  the  fact  that  you 
have  no  cases  of  starvation  r — We  have  no  cases 
of  starvation  in  Brighton,  and  never  had. 

3341.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it;  but  between 
absolute  starvation  and  insufficiency  may  there 
not  be  a  good  deal  of  suffering? — I  have  no 
doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  but  I  think 
really  that  suffering  is  better  left  to  the  charitably 
disposed,  as  there  are  in  a  town  like  Brighton 
charities  for  everything  nearly,  and  in  every 
town  in  England  there  are  large-hearted  peojjle 
who  will  give.  I  do  not  think  anyone  need 
starve  in  this  country  if  there  were  no  Poor 
Law. 

3342.  You  have  just  touched  upon  the  subject 
ot  assistance  from  charitable  societies,  but  are 
you  in  correspondence  with  any  charitable 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
honest  poor?— 1  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  and  that  has  taught  me  a 


Chairman — continued. 

great  deal,  that  we  are  imposed  upon.  I  gain 
more  knowledge  from  that  than  I  possibly  could 
from  my  own  board. 

3343.  You  are  not  afraid  that  the  knowledge 
of  being  frequently  imposed  upon  might  make 
you  sometimes  unjust  to  those  who  are  not 
imposing  upon  you? — f  think  we  have  a  too 
sympathetic  board  for  that,  and  if  anyone  feels 
aggrieved  they  can  go  to  the  relieving  officer, 
even  after  the  board's  order,  and  if  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  relieve  them  they  are  still  relieved  in 
kind,  and  the  case  comes  again  before  the  board. 

3344.  Do  you  turn  the  good  understand- 
ing you  have  with  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  to  any  advantage  in  dealing  with  the 
poor  of  Brighton  ? — Yes,  if  I  may  call  it  an 
advantage  in  getting  the  truth  through  their 
knowledge. 

3345.  But  are  there  any  classes  that  are 
taken  up  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
and  kept  off  the  poor  rate  ? — The  Charity 
Organisation  Society  in  Brighton  skives  all  it  can 
to  those  who  deserve  it,  and  those  whom  they 
find  on  inquiry  do  not  deserve  it  they  send  to  us 
if  they  cannot  help  them. 

3346.  We  have  been  told  that  in  certain  places 
the  exertions  of  the  local  Charity  Organisation 
Society  prevent  a  great  number  of  persons  from 
becoming  paupers  ;  they  intercept  them  on  the 
way  to  pauperism  ? — That  may  be  so,  and  I 
should  think  that  the  action  of  the  society  would 
have  that  effect. 

3347.  You  say  that  may  be  ?o  \  is  it  not  within 
your  knowledge  that  it  is  so? — 1  made  a  mistake 
just  now  in  referring  to  the  Charity  Organisaticr 
Society.  Of  course  I  am  a  subscriber  to  it,  and 
have  been  for  many  years,  but  I  was  thinking 
for  the  moment  of  the  Children's  Protection 
Society.  1  am  not  really  on  the  executive  of 
the  Charity  <  )rganisation  Society,  but  on  the 
executive  of  the  Children's  Protection  Society. 

3348.  Do  you  work  at  all  in  correspondence 
with  the  local  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — 
We  do  so,  and  they  with  us. 

3349.  And  do  they  take  up  many  cases  which, 
would  otherwise  come  before  the  board  of  guar- 
dians?— Yes,  unquestionably  they  do. 

3350-1.  In  that  manner  they  save  a  great 
number  of  people  from  becoming  paupers? — Yes, 
that  would  be  so.  I  may  say  that  our  chairman 
of  the  board  of  guardians  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
in  Brighton. 

3352.  I  thought  you  Avere  the  chairman  of  the 
board  ? — Not  at  the  present  moment.  1  have 
been  out  nearly  12  months. 

3353.  You  have  been  from  1889  to  1892,  I 
believe  ?— Yes,  1889  to  1892.  That  is  the  three 
years  for  which  our  board  is  elected. 

3354.  Have  you  still  cases  coming  before  you 
of  what  may  be  called  hereditary  pauperism? — 
W^e  have  a  large  number  of  hereditary  paupers 
in  our  town.  We  have  now  in  our  workhouse 
three  generations  of  paupers  belonging  to  ore 
family. 

3355.  At  this  moment? — At  this  moment. 

3356.  How  old  might  be  the  eldest?  — The 
eldest  might  be  70  or  80  years  old.    1  could  not 
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Chairman — continued. 

give  you  the  ages,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are 
there,  and  the  pauper  taint  is  very  serious. 

.3.357.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  cases  of  those 
who  are,  if  you  have  such  oases,  members  of 
some  of  the  OddCellows,  or  other  societies? — 
Well,  all  applicants  who  have  tried  to  assist 
themselves  in  life  we  should  be  more  considerate 
to  than  we  should  to  those  who  had  not,  and 
their  relief  would  be  considered  in  that  respect, 
and  they  possibly  would  be  more  generously 
treated  than  if  they  had  saved  nothing,  or  tried 
to  do  nothing  for  themselves. 

3358.  That  is  the  general  principle.  Now  to 
come  to  the  facts  ;  supposing  a  man  has  4s.  or  os. 
sick  relief  from  a  friendly  society,  but  insufficient 
to  support  him,  how  would  you  act  towards  him  ? 
— If  there  was  a  man  and  his  wife  we  should 
give  them,  most  likely,  another  4*.  a  week.  That 
we  did  in  a  case  yesterday. 

3359.  What  was  that  case  ? — A  case  where  a 
man  reduced,  through  sickness,  being  thrown  on 
his  club,   was  having  5s.    lid.  a  week  from 
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the  board  gave  him  5s.  a  week,  he  and  his  wife, 
as  a  reward  for  having  taken  care  of  himself  in  a 
measure. 

3360.  Was  that  fully  in  accordance  with  your 
own  vicAvs  of  what  was  right  ? — Well,  that  is  a 
difficult  question.  Speaking  as  a  man,  if  a 
man  tried  to  help  himself  we  should  think 
kindly  of  him,  and  help  him  if  we  could. 

3361.  All  your  sympathy  is  with  him,  but  I 
understood  you  to  say  some  time  ago  that  you 
thought  that  the  careful  administration  of  the 
law  was  rather  impeded  by  the  excess  of  sym- 
pathy and  sentiment  on  your  board? — By  the 
action  of  any  charitable  associations? 

3362.  No,  on  your  own  board.  I  fully  under- 
stood you  to  say  not  long  since  that  in  your 
opinion  the  out-door  relief  was  carried 
further  than  it  ought  to  be  because  a  good  many 
of  the  members  of  your  board  had  rather  an 
excess  of  sympathy  and  sentiment? — Yes,  I  did 
say  so,  and  that  is  so,  and  that  would  be  so  in  this 
case  of  the  couple  I  am  speaking  of ;  their  sym- 
pathy would  induce  them  to  give  that  couple  an 
amount  of  out-door  relief  equal  to  what  they  had 
earned  for  themselves  by  saving  in  a  society. 

3363.  Have  you  many  cases  of  persons  who 
have  been  subscribers  to  those  friendly  societies 
coming  for  relief  ? — Well,  not  a  numerous  class. 
Certainly  there  might  be,  iwssibly,  out  of  the 
nnmber  having  out-door  relief,  100  or  150, 
possibly,  I  could  not  say  exactly.* 

3364.  Have  you  ever  known  any  person  who 
was  a  teetotaler,  or  a  total  abstainer,  becoming  a 
pauper? — Hardly  ever;  occasionally  in  sickness, 
but  it  is  very  seldom,  very  seldom  indeed. 

3365.  Are  there  any  changes  in  the  law,  in 
the  interest,  I  mean  the  true  interest,  of  the  poor 
that  you  would  like  to  see  effected  ? — In  the 
present  Poor  Law  ? 

3366.  Yes? — I  do  not  know;  the  only  change 
in  the  law  would  be  to  gradually  make  and  set 
up  a  I'estrictive  law  as  to  out-door  relief;  that 
those  under  certain  ages  should  be  restricted 
from  out-door  relief;  that  it  should  be  all  in- 
door might  be  beneficial. 

3367.  You  believe,  therefore,  that  a  strict 
administration  of  the  law  is  really  as  advantageous 


Chd  irman — continued, 
to  the  poor  as  it  is  to  the  ratepayer?  — I  do, 
but  I  may  say  this,  that  the  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  or  guide  for  guardians,  is 
that  out-relief  should  be  the  exception  and  in- 
relief  the  rule. 

336S.  You  have  worked  towards  that  object, 
but  not  quite  as  successfully  as  you  think  it 
might  have  been  done  ? — Well,  we  have  made 
great  progress,  my  Lord,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  we  shall  still  continue  to 
progress  in  the  same  direction. 

H.R.H  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

3369.  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  guar- 
dian?— Eighteen  years,  Sir. 

3370.  So  you  have  greatexperience? — Yes,  Sir. 
3371-2.  I  think  you  said  that  last  year  2,644 

persons  were  given  orders  for  in-door  relief  by  the 
relieving  officer  :  is  not  that  rather  a  larger 
number  than  usual  ? — I  do  not  know  that  that 
would  be  above  the  average  ;  I  should  not  think  it 
would,  because,  as  I  stated  to  his  Lordship  just 
now,  included  in  that  are  continual  renewals 
of  oiders;  they  are  going  out  in  the  morning  and 
returning  heme  at  night,  and  so  on,  and  in  a  few 
weeks'  time  going;  out  again. 

3373.  But  you  have  found  very  great  incon- 
venience in  this,  that  they  come  into  the  work- 
house and  leave  it  again  in  a  very  short  time,  so 
that  the  advantages  they  may  have  derived  there 
are  lost  to  them  ? — Ves,  Sir,  that  is  so. 

3374.  How  do  you  account  for  their  remaining 
so  short  a  time  ?— Their  shifty  habits  of  life. 
Those  are  men  who  are  as  well-known  to  the 
workhouse  officials  as  I  am  to  any  member  of  my 
family,  pietty  well.  They  know  their  history, 
their  ups-and-downs,  and  their  ins-and-outs,  for 
almost  generations,  so  that  they  still  live  the  same 
idle  hang-dog  life. 

3375.  Once  having  left,  you  have  no  power 
to  prevent  their  returning? — No,  Sir;  we  cannot 
refuse  to  let  them  go,  and  we  cannot  detain 
them. 

3376.  Not  e\  en  if  they  misconduct  themselves? 
— If  they  misconduct  themselves  they  possibly 
would  be  detained  in  the  house. 

3377.  The  Chairman  asked  you  with  regard 
to  hereditary  paupers;  you  said  you  had  known 
cases  of  three  generations  of  hei'editar}^  paupers? 
— We  have  those  at  the  present  time  in  our  own 
workhouse. 

3378.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — Bad 
breeding  ;  they  are  naturally  a  pauper  breed,  and 
they  will  remain  so  until  the  breed  is  extinct. 
They  will  always  be  paupers,  and  you  cannot  do 
anything  with  them  at  all.  If  we  had  a  detaining 
order  to  keep  many  of  those  idlers  and  half- 
cranky  people,  as  you  might  term  them,  in  the 
house,  and  refuse  theui  to  go  out,  we  might 
extinguish  the  breed;  but  there  is  the  trouble; 
they  are  free  to  go  in,  and  free  to  go  out. 

3379.  They  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  even  if  they  could  do  so? — 
They  never  did  a  day's  work  in  their  lives,  many 
of  them. 

Chairman. 

3380.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  at 
Brighton  any  considerable  number  of  persons 
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Chairman — continued. 

a  condition  that  if  they  were  to  apply  for  relief 
they  would  have  it,  but  yet  do  not  apply,  pre- 
ferring to  live  a  very  hard  and  suffering  life  ? — 
No,  I  should  not  say  there  was,  my  Lord ;  but 
in  all  large  assemblages  of  human  beings  there 
are  fluetuatinjx  circumstances  in  their  lives  that 
leave  them  at  times  without  a  penny  m  their 
pocket,  no  doubt ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  if  those 
persons  went  to  anyone  that  they  knew,  or  that 
they  were  respectable  people,  that  they  would 
be  in  that  condition ;  we  should  relieve  them 
directly  ;  but  there  is,  of  course,  a  class  in  every 
town  in  England  who  are  above  coming  to  the 
parish,  thank  God  for  it ;  let  us  hope  they  never 
will  come,  but  we  have  a  large  class  who  will 
come  and  persist,  and  do  come. 

3381,  You  think  there  is  an  appreciable  class 
of  those  who  prefer  suflfering  considerably  to 
apply  for  relief? — They  pfefer  honest  poverty 
to  pauper  relief,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would 
ever  be  allowed  to  starve.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  single  case  of  such  destitution  in  Brighton, 
where  they  have  starved,  or  anything  like  it. 

3382.  I  suppose  Brighton  is  in  some  respects 
an  exceptional  place,  there  being  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  well-to-do  people  in  it  than  in  most 
towns  ? — Brighton  is  unquestionably  a  very 
exceptional  place.  It  is  an  idle  town,  to  start 
with.  We  have  a  very  large  number  of  rich 
visitors  in  Brighton,  and  wherever  the  rich 
visitors  flock  the  idle  will  flock,  and  the  poor 
will  flock,  to  live  on  them.  That  is  a  fact.  We 
have  a  workhouse  well  known  all  over  the 
country  ;  our  workhouse  is  possibly  the  best  in 
England,  and  I  should  wish  some  Members  of 
this  Commispiou  to  visit  it.  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales  was  pleased  to  visit 
the  Lambeth  Workhouse,  and  if  he  would  do  us 
the  honour  of  paying  even  a  sudden  visit  of 
inspection  at  Brighton,  I  would  say  that  he 
v/ould  see  the  best  workhouse  in  the  country. 


H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 
3383.  Have  you  only  one   workhouse  ?- 


We 


have  only  one  workhouse,  built  to  accommodate 
1,504  persons. 

3383*.  It  contains  how  many  ? — It  contains  at 
the  present  moment  1,160. 

Chairman. 

3384.  Does  that  include  the  infirmary  ? — 
We  have  several  infirm  cases,  and  they  ai'e 
well  provided  for.  There  is  one  thing  to  be 
said  at  the  pi-esent  time  as  resrards  the  poor, 
that  food  is  cheap,  charity  is  abundant  in  many 
respects ;  there  are  no  school  fees,  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  shilling  at  the  present  time 
is  equal  to  what  two  shillings  would  have  been 
20  years  back  to  the  poor  people. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

3385.  Should  you  consider  food  cheaper  in 
Brighton  than  in  most  great  towns  ? — One  can 
buy  as  good  a  piece  of  meat,  Sir,  as  one  could 
ever  wish  to  eat,  at  4<^.  a  pound,  or  3d.,  thanks 
to  free  trade. 

3386.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  what  you 
expend  yearly  in  out  door  relief? — No,  Sir  ;  I  do 
not  think  I  have  that  statement. 


H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales — continued. 

3387.  There  have  been  great  improvements, 
have  there  not,  in  the  building  and  administra- 
tion, the  board  having  expended  in  ten  years  on 
buildings  between  29,000/.  and  30,000/.  ?— Yes, 
that  is  so,  Sir ;  there  is  no  question  about  it  that 
we  have  endeavoured  to  make  Brighton  Work- 
house as  comfortable  and  as  sanitary  as  we  could, 
so  as  to  get  the  old  people  to  live  as  long  as 
possible.  We  have  spent  on  building  infirmaries, 
children's  day  and  night  nurseries,  and  casual 
wards,  29,450/.;  besides,  within  that  period  we 
have  spent  7,000/.  on  enlarging  and  improving 
our  schools  at  Warren  Farm,  Avhere  we  have  267 
children.  I  think  there  are  30  of  those  be- 
longing to  out-parishes,  Sir ;  some  from  Croy- 
don. 

3388.  The  introduction  of  certificated  nurses 
instead  of  pauper  nurses  you  find  a  very  great 
advantage? — Avery  great  advantage;  it  is  an 
advantage  to  the  poor,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  ever  since  our  infirmaries  have  been  opened, 
and  the  sick  poor  have  been  more  attended  to, 
the  cases  of  sickness  treated  by  us  have  increased, 
and  v\e  have  under  our  care  at  the  present  time 
419  in  our  infirmaries. 

3389.  I  suppose  pauper  nurses  learn  from  those 
certificated  nurses,  and  in  time  become  good  nurses  ? 
— No,  Sir  ;  we  do  not  get  the  material  in  a  work- 
house to  make  good  nurses ;  it  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  take  a  girl  out  as  a  servant,  to  find  her  what 
she  should  be. 

Chairman. 

3390.  The  other  day  we  had  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Davy,  the  inspector,  who  I  daresay  is  known 
to  you  ? — Yes,  I  know  him  very  well. 

3391.  After  speaking  very  highly  of  the  gen- 
eral administration  at  Brighton,  with  reference 
to  the  cases  of  out-door  relief,  in  his  opinion 
insufficient,  ho  mentions  two  or  three  upon  which 
I  think  it  would  only  be  fair  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  observing.  In  an  answer  to 
Question  1719  in  his  evidence  he  says  : 
"  This  is  the  sort  of  case  with  no  means  ;  a  woman 
"  of  75  receives  3*.  a  week  relief,  and  pays  2s. 
"  rent.  Now,  that  case  is  put  before  the  board 
"  of  guardians  as  a  case  where  the  woman  has 
"  no  means  and  no  occupation.  Either  that 
"  woman  is  starving,  or  she  is  earning  something, 
"  or  she  has  sources  of  income  unknown  to  the 
"•  guardians.    That  is  one  case  "  ? — That  is  so. 

3392.  Then  he  says  :  "  The  next  old  woman, 
"  who  pays  \s.  6d.  rent,  and  gets  3s.  relief, 
"  has  no  means,  no  relations,  'i'he  third  case 
"  is  even  more  remarkable  of  those  who  have  no 
"  means.  Here  is  a  man  of  78  ;  he  pavs  5>-.  9... 
"  rent  a  week  ;  he  sublets  some  part  of  his  house 
"  for  2s.,  so  that  his  net  rent  is  3s.  9d.  He  re- 
"  ceives  2s.  6d. ;  he  has  no  means  or  earnings, 
"  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  lives  on  Is.  3d. 
"  less  than  nothing.  That  is  how  the  case  is 
"  put  before  the  guardians."  Have  you  any  per- 
sonal recollection  of  those  cases? — No,  I  have 
not,  my  Lord,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  those 
people  do  live  and  live  well  m  some  way  or 
another,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how. 

3393.  If  they  are  entered  as  having  no  means, 
in  your  opinion  it  means  no  ascertained  means  ? 
— There  are  no  ascertained  means,  but  there  has 
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Chairman — continued. 

been  some  doubt  expressed  or  felt  at  the  time 
the  relief  was  given  that  there  was  some  income 
given  in  some  way.  And,  looking  to  the  man's 
age,  taking  the  man's  or  the  woman's  age  as  72  or 
73,  a  very  sympathetic  board  would  refrain  from 
sending  him  or  her  into  the  house  ;  it  would  be 
cruel  to  do  so,  they  would  say. 

3394.  Yes,  but  surely  the  board  would  give 
them  enough  to  live  upon  ? — Yes ;  we  should 
very  soon  have  to  double  our  numbers  and 
double  our  cost  if  we  did  that.  Speaking  also  as 
regards  out-door  relief  there  is  one  point  1  have 
not  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  test  labour  house 
which  we  established.  It  has  been  in  work  now 
four  winters,  ending  this  April,  I  think.  The 
previous  two  we  gave  the  men  what  we  called 
work  at  the  house,  which  meant  shutting  them  up 
in  various  detached  sheds,  unwarmed  and  pos- 
sibly dark,  and  which  would  become  in  time  foul 
from  the  number  of  occupants  in  it,  under  vir- 
tually no  control.  One  or  two  labour  masters 
could  not  control  200  or  300  oi  these  men,  and 
that  was  the  number  which  existed  in  those 
times. 

Mr.  Pell. 

3395.  Old  people  as  well  as  young? — Able- 
bodied  of  all  classes  that  might  come,  that 
we  would  not  give  the  house  to,  or  would  not 
give  outside  relief  to.  They  are  what  I 
call  the  "  won't-workers,"  the  greater  part 
of  them.  We  went  so  far,  because  it  Avas  a 
cold  winter,  one  winter  of  giving  them  twice  a 
week  some  pea  soup  and  bread,  and  because  they 
did  not  have  it  every  day  they  kicked  up  a  riot, 
and  we  had  to  send  for  the  police.  We  know 
perfectly  well,  and  our  officers  too,  that  these  men 
were  the  idlers  of  the  town;  they  were  not  real 
out-of-work  men,  but  simply  bangers-on  to  the 
skirts  of  an  honest  mechanic.  When  there  was  a 
walk  round  the  town  these  men  would  join  in  the 
procession,  but  they  were  men  that  did  not  do  a 
day's  work  in  the  week. 

Chairman. 

3396.  That  is  with  reference  to  a  body  with 
which  we  liave  nothing  to  do  ? — It  is  an  out-door 
question,  and  I  was  only  trying  to  show  you 
how  that  had  been  reduced. 

T^ord  Liiigen. 

3397.  I  think  I  gathered  from  your  evidence 
that  a  large  part  of  the  poor  of  Brighton 
have  no  very  special  or  specific  trade  ? — No ; 
there  is  no  manufactory  of  any  kind  that  I 
know  of  in  Brighton  beyond  a  pill  manufactory. 
That  is  the  only  manufactory  in  the  town  that  I 
am  aware  of,  and  the  others  are  workers,  shop- 
people,  men  who  have  been  employed  by  the 
corporation  and  have  got  old  and  rather  shook 
off,  and  other  kinds  of  employment  in  the  town. 
There  is  no  manufacture  of  any  sort,  but  a  great 
number  drift,  into  the  town  and  become  resident 
there  because  of  its  being  Brighton,  a  nice,  clean, 
bright  town,  and  plenty  of  people  to  help  them 
with  charities. 

3398.  Have  you  not  a  considerable  population 
that  are  fishermen  ? — Well,  not  a  large  number, 
and  we  do  not  find  a  very  great  number  of  those 
come  to  us,  not  of  the  fishing  class. 


Lord  Lingen — continued. 

3399.  Do  you  find,  as  a  rule,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  that  the  poor  generally,  we  will 
say,  who  are  over  60  years  of  age  become  charge- 
able more  or  less  to  the  union,  or  is  any  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  poor  that  are  of  that  age 
able  to  maintain  themselves  or  to  be  maintained 
without  calling  on  the  rates  ? — There  is  a 
considerable  portion  of  moderately  poor  people 
who  support  themselves  by  doing  a  small  amount 
of  work,  who  can  live  without  the  rates  perfectly 
well,  a  very  large  number. 

3400.  Who  do  so  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  many  who 
are  above  coming  to  us  ;  who  would  not  think 
of  coming  to  us  ;  as  they  say  they  would  ignore 
the  parish  entirely. 

3401.  Do  you  think  that  any  considerable 
proportion  of  those  who  might  maintain  them- 
selves if  they  were  willing  to  do  so,  prefer  to 
come  to  the  rates  for  assistance  ? — There  are 
considerable  numbers  in  Brighton  who  prefer 
to  live  on  what  they  can  get  than  to  work  for  it ; 
a  vei'y  large  number. 

3402.  Who  prefer  to  live  on  what  they  can 
get? — Either  from  us  or  from  begging. 

3403.  From  us  means  from  the  rates? — From 
the  rates. 

3404.  What  I  wanted  to  ascertain  was  whether 
any  considerable  proportion  of  those  that  may  be 
called  the  working  poor  in  Brighton  when  they 
get  above  60  years  of  age  as  a  matter  of  fact 
maintain  themselves  without  coming  on  the 
rates  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  large  number  that  do 
that. 

3405.  And  out  of  the  rest  of  the  poor  should 
you  say  that  there  are  those  that  come  upon 
the  rates,  who  if  they  were  equally  respectable 
with  those  who  do  not,  might  maintain  them- 
selves?— Quite  so;  that  is  so. 

3406.  And  to  that  extent  you  think  it  would 
benefit  everybody,  ratepayers  and  the  poor  them- 
selves, if  the  out-door  relief  were  still  further 
restricted  ? — I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  Ulti- 
mately it  would  reduce  out-door  relief  altogether. 

3407.  Is  your  workhouse  full  ? — No  ;  we  have 
at  the  present  moment  room  for  344.  That  is 
taking  the  infirmaries  and  all  together. 

3408-10.  And  how  many  would  it  hold? — 
1,504. 

3411.  Then,  supposing  that  by  a  diflferent 
administration  you  could  entirely  abolish  out- 
door relief,  there  is  room  for  340  more  inmates  in 
your  workhouse  ? — That  is  so. 
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3412.  You  gave  statistics  which  show  that 
your  workhouse  at  Brighton  is  in  an  admii'able 
sanitary  condition ;  the  length  of  life  of  your 
inmates  is  remax-kable  ? — That  is  so. 

3413.  Do  you  consider  that  in  all  the  internal  snbdii 
economy  you  show  ever)'-  consideration  that 
you  would  desire  to  show  for  the  deserving  aged 
poor  who  are  inmates  ;  do  you  think  that  you 
do  everything  that  you  would  like  to  do  to  make 
their  lives  cheerful  and  happy  in  the  workhouse; 
is  there  sufficient  privacy  for  them,  and  means  of 
recreation? — I  think  so.  We  have  married 
couj)les'  rooms,  12  of  them,  of  which  at  the 
present   moment   only   11    are  occupied.  No 
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married  couple  over  60  can  be  denied  a  room  if 
they  like  to  ask  for  it.  Our  wards  are,  well,  not 
as  smart  as  this  room,  but  in  many  of  them  the 
walls  are  painted  and  decorated,  and  are  clean 
and  nice  in  every  respect.  We  have,  also,  a  very 
large  classification  of  infirmaries.  We  have  no 
less  than  eight  infirmaries,  divided  into  difi^erent 
wards,  whlcli  will  hold  667  out  of  the  sick-list. 
The  subdivision  of  inmates  has  gone  on  as  far 
as  we  possibly  could.  Disagreeable  old  men  who 
will  associate  with  no  one,  and  be  agreeable  with 
no  one,  are  compelled  to  live  in  a  sitting-room  by 
themselves,  and  the  respectable  old  men  have 
another  one  to  themselves.  We  have  gone  so  far. 
We  have  divided  off"  the  children  into  a  children's 
ward,  not  only  for  sickness,  but  also  for  proba- 
tioners, before  they  go  to  the  schools,  so  as  to 
keep  them  I'rom  the  old  paupers,  and  the  disagree- 
able paupers,  where  they  do  no  good,  and  we  do 
all  that  we  can  to  prevent  the  children  coming 
to  the  workhouse  at  all,  or  even  coming  to  the 
relieving  officers  for  relief,  so  as  not  to  encoux-age 
the  younger  ones  to  grow  up  in  the  same  direction 
as  their  parents. 

3414.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  small  almshouses  for  aged  and 
deserving  couples  that  you  receive  into  the  work- 
house, attached  to  the  workhouse  ? — That  is  a 
very  difficult  subject,  again.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  greater  comforts  you  give  to  in-door 
paupers  the  greater  numbers  you  will  have  to 
keep.  I  have  said  here  that  a  union  can  have  as 
many  paupers  to  keep  as  it  pleases,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  it  can.  I  think  that  the  accommoda- 
tion in  our  house — from  my  conversation  with  the 
old  inmates,  who  know  me  perfectly  well — is  as 
comfortable  as  it  can  be,  and  to  set  out  all  those 
ill  that  way,  have  a  subdivision  of  old  couples 
in  that  way,  would  be  a  very  expensive  matter. 

3415.  You  expressed  a  general  objection  to 
the  system  of  out-door  relief.  Now,  do  you  dis- 
tinguish between  out-door  relief  to  persons  under 
65,  and  out-relief  to  persons  over  65  years  of  age ; 
do  you  see  less  objection  in  the  case  of  the  aged 
than  you  do  in  the  case  of  persons  of  younger 
years  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  do,  because  the 
aged  in  their  past  lives  most  likely  have,  been 
equally  indifferent  to  their  own  welfare  as  the 
younger  ones. 

3416.  Now,  among  the  class  of  person  with 
which  you  as  an  officer  in  administering  the  Poor 
Law  have  had  to  deal,  that  is  to  say,  the  class  not 
belonging  to  skilled  trades  and  not  in  command 
of  regular  employment ;  do  you  think  it  is  possible 
for  that  class  of  persons  to  put  by  money  all 
through  life  and  to  keep  it  together,  as  provision 
for  the  wants  of  old  age  'f — 1  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  for  fhe  greater  bulk  of  the  population 
to  put  by  much  for  old  age  as  a  certainty,  because 
sickness  comes  along  and  then  it  is  spent. 

3417.  That  being  so,  have  you  ever  felt  the 
necessity  of  some  plan  by  which  the  poor  might, 
by  voluntary  contributions,  secure  pensions  in 
their  old  age  ?  — I  have  never  thought  of  such  a 
plan  ;  I  have  seen  such  a  plan  advocated,  two  or 
three  plans,  but  I  should  not  agree  with  the  idea 
at  all.  My  own  impression  would  be  that  it 
would  very  largely  increase  the  out-door  relief. 
The  more  you  do  for  out-door  relief,  or  any  relief 
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at  all,  the  more  you  do  away  with  the  thrift  and 
independence  and  manliness  that  should  exist 
amongst  the  population  or  amongst  ourselves. 

3418.  T  was  assuming  in  my  question  a  self- 
supporting  system  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  volun- 
tary contributions  should  be  suflficient  to  enable 
a  pension  to  be  paid  by  the  State  at  a  certain  age, 
without  loss  to  the  State  ? — Well,  that  would  be 
certain  to  be  a  failure,  for  this  reason,  that  you 
will  not  get  the  poor  to  contribute  for  a  number 
of  years  to  an  insurance  fund  from  which  they 
will  not  receive  any  benefit  until  they  are  from 
60  to  65  years  of  age  ;  they  will  not  do  it. 

3419.  They  will  not  look  so  far  ahead?  Only 
one  question  more  with  respect  to  the  out-relief. 
Is  there  this  disadvantage  in  insisting  that  relief, 
if  it  be  received  at  all,  should  be  received  within  prejudiced 
the  workhouse ;  that  when  once  admitted  into 

the  workhouse,  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  poor  man 
to  get  work  than  it  would  be  if  he  were  in  receipt 
of  out-door  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  so.  They  are  in  constant  communication,  and 
they  can  always  have  leave  from  the  master  to 
go  out  for  work  ;  we  should  never  stand  in  their 
way  in  letting  them  out  for  work  ;  we  assist 
them  all  we  can,  and  so  would  he. 

3420.  Do  you  think  a  man,  an  inmate  of  a 
workhouse,  has  as  good  a  chance  of  hearing  of 
employment  as  if  he  were  in  receipt  of  out-door 
relief? — The  greater  number  we  receive  in  the 
winter  time  are  habitual  paupers  for  the  winter. 
They  go  in  as  regularly  as  a  swallow  leaves  this 
country,  and  they  come  out  at  Ea,ster,  or  at  any 
other  time  when  they  think  crumbs  are 
to  be  picked  up.  They  are  not  workers,  as  a 
rule. 

3421.  Do  you  receive  many  tramps? — A  great 
number. 

3422.  Are  any  of  those  of  the  class  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  on  this  Commission;  are  many  of 
them  the  aged  poor  over  60  years  of  age  ? — I  have 
no  return  of  the  ages;  I  have  the  numbers,  and 
from  what  I  see  of  them  they  are  not  aged,  as  a 
rule.  The  number  we  received  up  to  February 
of  this  year  was  5,121,  and  they  are  a  very 
awkward  class  to  deal  with. 

3423.  Although  it  does  not  fall  within  the  Thinks 
scope  of  our  inquiry,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  present 
be  very  glad  if  some  plan  would  be  devised  by  system  as 
which    the   great   abuse  of  the  tramp  system  veryTad.^ 
could  be  put  an  end  to  ? — Yes ;   it  is  a 
abuse. 


great 


Mr.  Henley. 

3424.  An  answer  that  you  gave  to  Lord 
Lingen,  I  think,  probably  you  would  like  to 
qualify  ;  you  gave  the  gross  numbers  for  which 
the  workhouse  is  certified,  and  you  assumed 
that  you  had  that  margin  of  accommodation  for 
any  particular  class  that  came  in ; .  first  of  all, 
the  workhouse  is  divided  as  to  sexes ;  and 
secondly,  it  is  divided  into  about  seven  or  ei"-ht 
classes,  so  that  the  workhouse  may  be  very  much 
overcrowded  in  one  part  and  empty  in  another, 
but  yet  you  cannot  avail  yourselves  of  the 
vacant  accommodation? — That  is  so.  There 
are  certain  portions  of  the  workhouse,  like  some 
portions  of  some  infirmaries,  that  are  over- 
crowded. 
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3425.  I  odIv  want  to  take  it  fjeneraliy  that  the 
gross  numbers  ;ire  really  no  "juide  to  the  numbers 
that  you  can  take  into  a  workhouse  at  any  ])ar- 
ticular  time? — No,  not  the  numbers  of"  tliose  who 
are  able-bodied  or  those  that  do  not  require 
medical  care  ;  that  portion  of  the  house  would  be 
pretty  well  always  crowded. 

3426.  But  you  would  not  have  that  number  of 
beds  ?— No. 

3427.  Now  you  spoke  of  three  generations  of 
paupers  being  In  the  workhouse  :  there  are  three 
generations  of  hereditary  paupers  in  your  woi'k- 
house  at  the  present  time? — Yes. 

3428.  Are  those  people  suffering  from  physical 
or  moral  defects  ? — Well,  no  doubt  both  ;  you 
will  not  find,  from  generation  to  generation  of 
paupers,  that  they  physically  or  mentally  im- 
prove. 

3429.  I  am  speaking  now  of  inherited  physical 
defects  which  prevent  them  getting  their  living? 
— One  generation  of  paupers  follows  the  other  in 
the  same  family. 

3430.  Are  they  suffering  from  physical  de- 
fects ?—  Physical  and  mental ;  they  are  not  so 
strong. 

3431.  I  wanted  to  know  about  physical 
defects? — I  cannot  tell  you  that,  but  the  pauper 
tribe  that  descends  from  family  to  family  are 
weakened  mentally  and  also  physically. 

3432.  I  asked  you  whether  those  you  men- 
tioned are  suffering  from  physical  defects  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  whether  ihey  are  suffering  from 
physical  defects  at  the  present  moment. 

3433.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  describe 
your  married  couples'  rooms  ;  Lord  Brassey 
asked  you  about  cottage  homes  :  will  you  describe 
your  married  couples'  rooms  and  their  furniture  ? 
— Yes  ;  there  is  a  very  nice  bedstead,  hearth-rug, 
fireplace,  towel-horse,  looking  glass,  toilet  sei-- 
vice,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  things,  and  comfort- 
able sitting  rooms  for  themselves,  besides  a  good 
large  square  bedroom. 

3434.  Are  the  rooms  as  good  as  are  usually 
occupied  by  people  of  the  mechanic  class? — 
Better,  sir. 

3435.  Would  you  tell  us,  if  you  please,  what 
leave  of  absence  is  given  to  your  aged,  invalid, 
and  infirm  people  in  your  workhouse  ? — If  of 
good  character  they  would  go  out  once  in  six 
weeks. 

3436.  Do  they  claim  that  as  a  right? — Y'es, 
that  is  the  order  of  the  committee. 

3437.  Do  they  claim  it  as  a  right  or  privilege  ? 
■ — Well  they  look  upon  it  as  a  right. 

3438.  They  consider  it  is  a  right?— They  con- 
sider it  is  a  right. 

3439.  Well,  the  people  of  60  years  of  age  who 
are  required  to  do  work,  if  it  is  a  right,  are  they 
able  to  throw  their  wv.rk  up  on  a  particular  day, 
and  go  out  of  the  wtrkhouse? — If  it  comes  on 
that  day  their  turn  to  go  out  every  six  weeks 
they  would  go.  There  is  a  book  kept  at  the 
porter's  lodge  called  the  liberty  book,  and  any- 
one whose  name  is  on  that  book  is  at  liberty  to 
pass  the  gate.  If  his  name  is  not  on  that  book  he 
cannot  pass  the  gate. 

3440.  How  many  hours  do  they  go  out? — 
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sure,  between  six  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
they  return,  as  a  rule. 

3441.  Is  the  privilege  much  abused  ?  — A  good 
deal,  and  tlieir  liijerty  is  stopped  for  six  weeks. 

3442.  What  sort  of  percentage  of  the  people 
who  come  back  overstay  their  time  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you  that,  but  we  will  say  that  eight 
o'clock  is  the  rule  for  the  last  to  be  in.  I  believe 
that  is  so  in  the  summer  time  ;  now  it  would  be 
eight  o'clock.  There  would  possibly  be  three  or 
four  that  would  be  behind  their  time. 

3443.  And  with  regard  to  people  coming  back 
drunk? — A  good  many  sometimes.  Then  they 
are  put  on  the  black  list,  aud  they  are  refused 
permission  to  go  out.  They  would  not  go  out 
any  more  for  three  months. 

3444.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage,  and  it  is  practised  in  some  work- 
houses, that  the  people  should  have  a  dress,  a 
sort  of  Sunday  dress,  and  not  a  distinctive  dress, 
when  they  go  out  for  leave  from  the  workhouse: 
what  do  you  say  about  that? — Well,  that  depends 
upon  the  fashion  in  which  they  were  dressed  at 
the  time  these  remarks  were  made.  I  should 
know  our  paupers,  but  you  would  not  know  ihem 
if  you  went  into  the  town  and  saw  them  walking 
about ;  they  wear  a  plain  frieze  coat,  a  good 
black  coat,  trousers  and  vest  to  match,  and  a  billy- 
cock hat. 

3445.  They  do  not  wear  a  distinctive  uniform? 
— No;  the  women  have  plaid  shawls  and  possibly 
a  poke  bonnet,  I  suppose  they  would  call  it. 
That  has  been  altered  ;  they  have  had  brown  or 
coloured  shawls  given  them  instead  of  the  regula- 
tion plaid,  and  just  a  little  difference  in  their 
bonnet ;  but  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  a 
distinctive  dress,  that  a  guardian  can  recognise 
them,  because  of  their  habits,  you  know. 

3446.  Taking  the  aged  men  between  the  days 
that  they  go  out,  what  opportunity  have  they 
of  getting  exercise  in  the  workhouse  ? — They 
have  all  wards  or  airing;  grounds. 

3447.  Are  the  airing  grounds  lai'ge  enough  ? — 
Y^es ;  and  not  only  that,  but  all  who  are 
capable  of  working  get  exercise  by  working  at 
some  other  part  of  the  establishment. 

3448.  An(\  with  regard  to  visits  of  their  rela- 
tions, how  often  are  they  allowed  to  come  there? 
— The  relations  are  allowed  to  come,  in  the  case 
of  sick  persons,  every  other  Sunday,  or  any  day 
if  there  is  dangerous  illness. 

3449.  And  in  the  case  of  the  ordinarv  aged 
inmates  ? — Once  in  each  month. 

3450.  Are  you  able  to  classify  your  old  men 
and  old  women  in  the  workhouse? — We  have 
done  a  good  deal  towards  that ;  we  have  classified 
the  men,  as  I  observed  just  now,  by  removing 
the  very  disagreeable  and  abusive  old  men  into 
one  room,  and  putting  the  respectable  old  men  in 
another.  The  woiuen  will  follow  as  soon  as  we 
can. 

3451.  The  able-bodied  cL.ss  ? — The  able-bodied 
class  are  entirely  distinct. 

3452.  And  in  regard  to  the  old  women,  are 
you  able  to  keep  them  apart  ? — Y^es,  they  are 
distinct. 

34£>3.  How  often  do  the  guardians  visit  the 
workhouse  ? —  There  are  committees  of  the 
guardians  who  visit  the  workhouse  three  times 
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a  week;  the  managing  committee  goes  every 
Friday. 

3454.  Do  you  get  many  complaints  from  the 
old  people  ? — Very  seldom. 

3455.  What  are  their  complaints  as  a  rule  ? — 
It  may  be,  as  a  rule,  as  to  the  quantity  of  their 
food,  nothing  else  much,  or  a  little  quarrel 
between  two  old  women,  anything  of  that  sort ; 
nothing. 

3456.  Do  you  think  your  old  people  get  as 
much  as  they  want  to  eat  in  the  workhouse  ? — I 
think,  quite.    Our  diet  is  a  very  liberal  diet. 

3457.  With  regard  to  bulk,  with  regard  to 
bread  ;  do  they  get  as  much  as  they  can  eat  ? — 
As  much  as  they  can  eat. 

3458.  You  have  never  heard  any  complaint? 
•--No,  sir. 

3459.  Do  you  have  any  pauper  nurses  in  your 
infirmary  now  ? — No  nurses. 

3460.  But  scrubbers  ?  —  Yes,  we  utilize 
them. 

3461.  Ward  women? — We  have  introduced 
one  to  each  ward,  especially  the  larger  wards, 
what  are  called  ward  women ;  a  paid  woman  who 
goes  and  takes  charge  of  the  cleaning,  and  so  on, 
and  she  may  have  in  large  wards  an  occasional 
pauper  assistant  to  help  her  clean. 

3462.  Doing  the  scrubbing? — Doing  the 
scrubbing ;  yes. 

3463.  Do  these  paupers  ever  give  medicine  to 
patients  ? — Never. 

3464.  That  is  strictly  prohibited? — Strictly. 
W  e  have  the  telephone  laid  on  from  every  ward 
and  building  in  the  place  to  the  master's  own 
office,  and  no  matter  what  occurs,  he  knows 
directly. 

3465.  I  think  you  administer  the  Poor  Law 
under  a  Local  Act  ? — Under  a  Local  Act,  yes, 

3466.  I  suppose  these  slips  represent  what  is 
f  usually  called  the  application  and  report  book  ? — 

Those  are  the  application  slips  as  we  call  them. 
When  they  have  passed  the  chairman  they  are 
pasted  into  a  cover  and  kept.  Perhaps  one  cover 
lasts  for  a  month  or  three  months,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  ;  we  have  got  them  for  hhe  last  50  years. 

3467.  Have  you  got  any  book  that  shows  the 
date  of  the  first  application  to  the  relieving  officer, 
and  the  date  of  the  relieving  officer's  visit  to 

e  the  home  of  the  applicant? — I  think  so  ;  I  could 
not  tell  you  that  exactly. 

3468.  Do  you  keep  the  usual  application  and 
report  book  as  well  as  those  slips? — No,  we  do 
not. 

3468*.  This  is  your  application  and  report 
book  ? — These  sheets. 

3469.  Upon  these  I  see  there  is  no  column 
for  the  date  of  application  ;  there  is  no  column 
to  show  how  soon  the  relieving  officer  has 
attended  to  the  application  by  visiting  the  house 
of  the  applicant? — No,  there  might  not  be  on 
that,  hut  1  believe  that  we  have  a  book,  liecause 
we  often  have  to  refer  to  such  a  case  and  put 
it  tc  the  relieving  officer:  when  was  this  person 
visited,  and  when  was  the  application  made? 
He  has  a  book. 

3470.  But  you  are  not  sure  about  it? — I  am 
not  quite  positive  about  it,  no. 

3471.  Do  your  relieving  officers  keep  diaries 
to  show  when  they  visit  at  tlie  houses  of  the 
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people  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.    I  cannot 
tell  you. 

3472.  You  are  not  certain  whether  there  is  any 
record  kept  of  those  two  most  important  things  ? 
— I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  there  is,  but  I 
cannot  personally  vouch  for  it. 

3473.  Hov/  often  do  you  insist  on  your  reliev- 
ing officers  visiting  cases  of  temporary  sickness  ? 
— He  would  go  only  after  they  are  relieved;  that 
then  rests  with  the  doctor  who  visits  and  reports. 

3474.  Wait;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  reliev- 
ing officer.  The  relieving  officer  receives  an 
application,  and  it  is  his  duty,  before  the  relief  is 
given,  to  visit  the  home  of  the  applicant  ? — Yes  ; 
he  would  do  so. 

3475.  Then  the  medical  relief  is  given  to  the 
applicant  ? — ^Yes. 

3476.  How  often  is  your  relieving  officer  sup- 
posed to  visit  the  home  of  those  applicants  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  that  exactly.  We  have  the  doc- 
tors' list  in  a  book,  every  week  before  us  for  each 
of  the  four  divisions  of  the  town,  giving  their 
visits,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  that  the 
officer  keeps  a  book  in  that  way. 

3477.  But  the  guardians  then  would  have  no 
information,  whether  the  doctor  had  complied 
with  their  order  or  not,  without  the  relieving 
officer  visits  ? — The  relieving  officer  must  visit 
and  give  the  order  to  the  doctor. 

3478.  Tiiat  is  preliminary  ? — Yes,  that  is  pre- 
liminary. 

3478*.  I  want  to  know,  after  the  order  is  given, 
how  do  you  take  care  to  see  that  the  ]ioor  person 
receives  proper  medical  relief? — He  would,  un- 
doubtedly, visit  once  a  week  ;  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

3479.  Who  would  ? — The  visiting  officer. 

3480.  The  relieving  officer  ?— Yes,  or  the  out- 
door visitor. 

3481.  He  would  go  there  once  a  week? — Yes, 
certainly  in  sickness. 

3482.  You  mentioned  one  man  or  one  case  suppie- 
where  a  person  was  paying  into  a  club,  and  that  mentation 
the  guardians  rewarded  the  man  who  was  in  the  . 
benefit  society  by  giving  him  extra  relief? — That  admi't'sto 

IS  so.  be  pauper- 

3483.  Well  then,  you  really  rewarded  him  by  "'"'S- 
making  him  a  pauper? — The  board  looked  at  it 

in  a  different  light ;  they  rewarded  him  because 
he  had  helped  to  take  care  of  himself. 

3484.  Yes,  but  the  very  object  of  his  paying 
into  the  benefit  society  was  to  protect  himself, 
and  not  to  become  a  pauper.  You  rewarded  him 
by  making  him  a  pauper  ;  is  not  that  so  ?  --That 
is  so  ;  he  would  be  a  pauper. 

3485.  Well,  why  do  people  who  are  destitute  at 
Brighton  not  apply  to  the  guardians  if  they  want 
relief? — I  think  they  do;  they  apply  very 
liberally, 

3486.  I  thought  you  said 
that   would   not    apply  ?  — 
England  there  is  a  repugnance  to  go  to  the 
parish,  and  it  is  a  great  blessing  that  there  is ; 
they  struggle  on  and  struggle  on,  and  get  a 
little  help  by  other  means. 

3487.  There  is  a  feeling  of  independence  ? 
— I'here  is  a  feeling  of  independence. 

3488.  Are  they  ever  deterred  from  applying 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  ot  any  of  your 
officers  ? — I  should  say  not. 
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Mr  Henley — continued. 

3489.  You  are  certain  of  that,  that  they  are 
not  deterred  from  ajiplying  by  the  conduct  of  the 
relieving  (.fficers,  or  the  master  of  the  workhouse? 
— 1  am  in  the  relieving  officer's  office  when  the 
applicants  are  there,  and  I  have  never  heard  the 
relievinof  officers  treat  them  other  than  with 
courtesy  and  kindness. 

3490.  Do   you  gi^ 
Brighton  ? — Yes, 

3491.  To  old  people  ? — To  old  people  in  excep- 
tional cases. 

3492.  You  accept  non-settled  relief  and  give 
non-resident  relief? — Yes. 

3493.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  power 
of  removal  being  taken  away  so  far  as  paupers 
who  are  over  60  years  of  age  are  concerned, 
that  they  should  not  be  liable  to  be  removed  to 
their  place  of  settlement  ? — We  get  them  of  all 
acres  in  Briofhton.  '/0?.oc; 

3494.  I  am  only  speaking  now  of  the  aged  ?  — 
Yes,  but  we  get  them  of  all  ages,  and  we  get 
plenty  that  are  over  60  who  come  into  the  town 
to  settle  with  us  if  they  can  ;  but  we  take  all 
the  trouble  we  can  to  remove  them  to  their 
own  place.  As  I  tell  you,  Brighton  is 
attractive. 

3495.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  old  people 
now ;  confine  yourself  to  them ;  should  you 
object  to  the  law  being  altered  so  that  persons 
of  60  years  of  age  and  upwards  should  not  be 
liable  to  be  removed  to  their  places  of  settle- 
ment?— I  should  think  itwould  be  better  not  done. 

3496.  Why?— Because  you  are  only  inducing 
people  of  shifty  habits  to  be  continually  going  to 
somewhere  else  to  be  kept. 

3497.  Do  you  think  it  might  throw  an  unjust 
burden  on  Brighton  ? — It  would  so. 

Mr.  Pell. 

3498.  You  administer  the  Poor  Law  at  Brigh- 
ton under  a  Local  Act,  you  told  Mr,  Henley  ? — 
That  is  60, 

3499.  You  put  in  some  slips  which  are 
made  use  of  instead  of  the  ordinary  appli- 
cation and  report  book ;  I  was  going  to  ask  you, 
Do  those  slips  appear  in  a  form  in  the  Local 
Act  ?— I  do  not  know. 

3500.  Or  are  they  your  own  conception  and 
design  ? — They  are  a  copy  as  near  as  it  is  pos- 
sible can  be  of  the  very  book  which  you  are 
speaking  of  which  is  kept  in  other  parishes. 

3501.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  form  is 
scheduled  to  the  Local  Act  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3502.  You  told  the  Chairman  that  your  board 
at  Brighton  were  the  victims  of  deceit ;  you  said 
you  were  afraid  they  were  constantly  deceived  ? 
— Of  course  we  are. 

3503.  Well,  now,  are  you  acquainted  with  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  46  Victoria,  cap.  36,  the 
Casual  Poor  Act?— No. 

3504.  Although  you  have  been  so  loner  a 
guardian  yua  are  not  aware  of  this  Clause  :  "  If 
"  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief 
"  from  the  rates  raised  for  the  I'elief  of  the  poor 
"  wilfully  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person, gives 
"  a  false  name,  or  makes  or  uses  a  false  statement 
"  to  the  gviardians,  he  shall  be  deemed  liable  as 
"a  ditiordeily  person;"  you  are  not  aware  of 
that  ? — No  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 


Mr.  Pell — considered. 

3505.  Then  you  have  had  no  prosecutions  for 
attempting  to  obtain  assistance  by  false  pretejices? 
— I  have  not  in  my  own  cnse. 

3506.  Would  it  be  useful  to  have  applied  that 
Act? — It  might  have  been  so,  but  we  have 
punished  them  by  taking  away  their  out-door 
relief. 

3507.  There  has  been  consequently  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  out-door  paupers  ? — Yes. 

3508.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  decline  has 
been  as  much  among  the  old  people,  say  the 
people  below  60  years  of  age,  as  well  as  those 
above  60  years  of  age? — I  could  give  you  the 
return  in  our  agenda  for  yesterday  as  to  the 
decline. 

3509.  Not  the  total  number? — No,  not  the 
totals  simply  for  the  corresponding  week.  I 
could  not  give  you  the  ages. 

3510.  Now  you  said  you  were  afraid  that 
favouritism  interfered  very  largely  in  your  board 
with  the  correct  administration  of  the  law  ; 
"favouritism  "  was  the  word  you  made  use  of? — 
Well,  I  could  not  maintain  that  it  was  largely 
done  ;  but  what  I  did  say,  and  what  I  meant  to 
say,  was  this,  that  any  case  recommended  by  the 
guardians  I  should  look  upon  more  critically 
than  I  should  if  it  simply  came  from  the  poor 
themselves. 

3511.  Then  is  the  Commission  to  gather  from 
that  that  it  is  the  practice  at  Brighton  for 
guardians  to  prompt  poor  people  to  come  up  and 
try  to  get  relief  from  the  rates  '.' — I  believe  that 
not  only  members  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
but  any  other  supposed  charitable  body  would 
continuously  recommend  them  to  go  to  the 
board. 

3512.  I  do  not  ask  you  about  other  charitable 
bodies  ? — Charitable  persons. 

3513.  It  is  not  an  unusual  feature  in  the 
administration  of  the  law ;  do  you  think  that  in 
your  union  at  Brighton,  people  Hre  prompted  to 
come  up  occasionally  by  members  of  the  board  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  thing  does 
occur. 

3514.  Are  any  members  of  the  board  owners 
of  small  houses  ? — Not  at  the  present  time,  I 
should  say, 

3515.  You  have  lost  your  chairmanship  ;  you 
were  chairman? — Yes,  I  resigned  it. 

3516.  But  you  are  still  a  guardian  ? — Yes. 

3517.  You  are  still  elected? — Yes. 

3518.  You  gave  us  in  the  statistics  the  number 
of  cases  that  were  met  by  the  relieving  officer  by 
orders  for  the  house ;  and  then  a  number  of 
cases  that  came  up  direct  to  the  boai-d,  and  were 
treated  there  ? — Yes. 

3519.  Are  those  cases  that  are  sprung  upon 
the  board?  Why  do  not  those  people  go  to  the 
relieving  officer,  and  have  their  cases  inquired 
into  before  they  come  to  you? — There  ai*e  cases 
that  it  has  al\vays  been  the  habit  of  the  board  to 
leave  lo  the  decision  of  the  relieving  officer,  and 
cases  which  the  board  themselves,  or,  supposing 
we  had  a  relief  committee,  the  relief  committee, 
could  deal  with  better  than  the  relieving  officer. 

3520.  But  pardon  me,  how  can  you  get  the 
information  ;  you  are  not  omniscient ;  the  very 
fact  of  these  people  coming  to  the  board  without 
the  proper  preliminary  inquiry  having  been  made 
by  the  relieving  officer  implies  that  you  must 
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Mr.  Pell — continued, 
havs  some  power  of  looking  into  cases,  and 
arriving  at  a  decision  without  the  facts  before 
you? — No,  that  is  not  so.  I  Avould  say  that 
those  orders  coming  on  before  the  board  every 
week  are  accumulating  for  the  week,  and  our 
visitors  have  inquired  into  the  cases  before  tliey 
come  to  the  board  on  Tuesdays. 

3521.  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  circular 
which  was  sent  to  your  board  and  to  every  board 
in  England,  which  states  this  :  That  out-door 
relief  should  not  be  granted  in  any  case  unless 
the  relieving  officer  has,  since  the  application, 
visited  the  home  of  the  applicant,  and  has 
recorded  the  date  in  the  applicatir  n  and  report 
book.  Any  cases  in  which  the  relieving  officer 
has  not  had  time  to  visit,  that  is  these  cases, 
when  they  come  before  the  board  should  be 
relieved  by  him  in  kind  only,  or  by  an  order  for 
the  workhouse.  How  do  you  in  Brighton  get 
behind  that  Order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — As  regards  granting  orders  without 
first  visiting  cases' 

3522.  Without  the  relieving  officer  having 
made  the  inquiries.  Do  you  relieve  the  applicant 
when  he  comes  before  you,  and  after  the  relieving 
officer  has  relieved  In  kind,  or  do  you  give  him  an 
order  for  the  workhouse? — The  relieving  officer 
would,  if  necessary,  relieve  in  kind  ;  if  not  he 
gives  an  order  for  the  house. 

3523.  But  I  am  talking  of  the  man  or  woman 
that  is  before  vou? — We  do  not  give  relief  until 
the  case  has  been  visited,  because  all  those  cases 
have  been  visited  before  they  come  before  the 
board  on  Tuesday. 

3524.  I  think  you  have  said  that  you  yourself 
were  a  member  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — I  subscribe  to  it. 

3525-6.  Are  any  of  your  guardians  members  or 
on  the  executive  committee? — Yes;  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  is  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

3527.  So  that  you  are  able  to  act  a  little  in 
concert  Avith  It? — We  do  so,  and  our  officers  act 
with  it. 

3528.  You  said  you  were  very  much  troubled, 
as  they  are  at  other  boards,  by  what  I  call  the 
"  ins-and-outs  "  ;  people  coming  into  the  house, 
getting  a  little  food,  getting  a  little  clean,  and 
then  going  out  again  ? — That  is  it. 

3529.  You  cannot  help  it,  I  suppose  ? — No. 

3530.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  change  in  the 
law  desirable  on  that  head,  to  give  you  powers 
to  detain? — Yes.  If  we  had  restraining  power 
for  a  time  to  keep  such  ins-and  outs,  and  not 
only  in  those  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  young 
women  who  go  in  for  a  certain  purpose ;  if  we 
could  retain  them  for  a  month  or  two  it  would  be 
for  their  salvation, 

3531.  Lord  Brassey  put  a  question  to  you, 
and  asked  you  whether  you  tliought  that  people 
at  Brighton  had  had  the  means  of  savlno  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  requirements  of  old  age.  I 
know  your  answer  ;  your  answer  was  that  you 
did  not  think  many  of  them  had.  Now,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you,  are  you  an  employer  of  labour 
yourself;  are  you  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
that  point  ? — 1  am  not  an  employer  of  labour  at 
the  present  time. 

3532.  How  can  you  know  that  these  people 
have  not  the  power  to  save  ? — I  am  only  compe- 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

tent  by  hearing  the  evidence  of  people  who  come 
before  me  as  to  their  earnings  ;  that  would  give 
you  a  very  good  insight. 

3533.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  pay  of 
the  people,  either  as  a  receiver  of  wages  or  as 
a  payer  of  wages? — I  have  liad. 

3534.  What  amount  have  you  paid  ? — I  had 
a  large  farm  of  400  acres  in  my  hands,  and  I  had 
a  hotel  in  my  hands,  and  1  was  paying  out  con- 
siderable sntns;  I  cannot  tell  you  now  how 
much  a  week. 

3535.  Are  not  your  statements  somewhat  incon-  Thinks  tlio 
sistent  ?    You  said  in  re])ly  to  one  question  that  ji^'^jj^j*"' 
the  old  poor  cannot  lay  by  enough  to  support  b/,  iiut'*^ 
them  in  old  age  ;   then  in  answer  to  another  cannot  save 
question   you   saiil   that   there    are   many  in 

-*  town 

Brighton  who  do  lay  by  enough  ;  there  might  without 
be  more  if  the  out-door  relief  were  restricted,  high 
How  do  you  reconcile  those  two  statements  ? —  wages. 
Well,  I  mean  that  there  are  many  who  do  try 
to  help  themselves,  undoubtedly,  because  they 
become  members,  we  consider  that  helping  them- 
selves, of  charitable   societies,  Oddfellows,  or 
whatever  they  may  be. 

3536.  Does  it  come  to  this,  that  you  do  think 
people  can  lay  by,  or  you  do  not  think  people 
can  lay  by  in  Brighton  ?  -  I  think  there  are  very 
few  of  the  labouring  population  of  the  town  of  ■ 
Brighton,  where  there  is  no  manufacture,  and 
no  high-class  wage  except  at  the  railway  station 
and  the  engineering  works,  who  can  lay  by 
sufficient  to  live  comfortably.  They  ought  to 
do  something,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever 
arrive  at  that. 

3537.  Why  are  you  so  hopeful  of  this  reform 
going   on    at    Brighton  ;    are   correct  views 
spreading  and  gaining  force  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  action  of  the  continuous  reduction  of  out 
door  relief  will  act  on  the  people. 

3538.  Why  do  you  think  you  will  have  that 
continuous  reduction  ? — Because  the  board  in  a 
great  measure  are  still  working  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stocknll. 

3539.  You  gave  us  figures  as  to  the  numbers 
that  had  received  relief  through  the  relieving 
officers,  and  you  said  that  out  of  those  there  were 
a  number  of  ins-and-outs.  Can  you  give  us  the 
number  of  persons  who  were  relieved  ? — The 
number  who  enteren  ihe  house  for  the  year  ? 

3540.  Persons,  not  calculating  them  three  or 
four  times  over? — The  number  of  persons  ad- 
mitted into  the  Brighton  workhouse  for  the  vear 
ending  25th  February  J  893  was  2,538. 

3541.  Those  are  persons? — Those  are  persons. 
The  number  discharged,  2,287  ;  number  born  in 
the  house,  65  ;  and  198  died. 

3542.  You  said  you  had  a  member  of  a  friendly 
society  in  the  receipt  of  5  s.  11c?.  from  his  club, 
and  that  that  member  was  given  5  a.  relief.  Do 
you  know  the  society  to  which  he  belonged  ? — 
No  ;  it  was  the  Prudential ;  I  think  that  was  the 
name  of  it ;  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

3543.  Do  you  know  that  the  Prudential  does 
not  give  sick  relief? — I  cannot  tell  you  what 
form  of  club  it  was,  or  what  was  the  name  ;  I 
remember  hearing  the  name. 

3544.  You  stated  that  there  were  100  or  150 
club  members  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief? — 
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There  might  be  ;  1  have  not  the  figures ;  I  cannot 
be  positive.* 

3545-6.  We  have  from  evidence  given  here  this 
fact,  that  there  are  very  few  friendly  society 
members  who  receive  relief  from  the  rates  at  all. 
How  do  you  account  for  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  Irom  100  to  150  club  members  receiving 
out-door  relief  in  IJrigliton? — You  see  I  did  not 
stale  that  positively  ;  I  have  no  facts  in  the 
case  ;  I  was  only  trying  to  arrive  at  a  rouuh 
estimate  what  the  numbers  may  be ;  I  cannot 
tell  you  positively  ;  it  may  be  100. 

3547.  Could  you  say  for  certain  it  was  50  ? — 
\  could  not  say  what  number. 

3548.  Could  you  say  it  was  20?  —  Yes,  it 
was  20. 

3549.  In  your  opinion  has  the  number  of  those 
who  receive  out-door  relief  as  friendly  society 
members  increased  in  Brighton  in  consequence  of 
the  liberality  of  your  guardians  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  with  that  kind  of  man  it  would  act. 

3550.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  friendly 
society  members  of  Brighton  are  of  a  worse  class 
thnn  they  are  genendly  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  from  which  we  have  had  evidence  ? — I 
should  say  not. 

3551.  How  then  do  you  account  for  the  state- 
ment that  you  have  such  a  number,  when  in 
other  places,  otiier  large  towns,  from  which  we 
have  had  evidence,  there  are  so  few  ? — You  see 
that  statement  was  given  haphazard  ;  as  I  told 
you  I  could  not  answer  lor  anything  ;  I  can  only 
say  that  they  do  come  to  us  ;  I  do  not  say  every 
week,  but  we  do  have  such  cases.  There  might 
be  20,  or  50,  or  there  might  be  100.  I  could  not 
possibly  tell  you  the  number,  as  1  did  not  think 
of  such  a  question. 

3552.  You  are  speaking  of  them  during  tlie 
year? — During  the  year,  yes. 

3553.  You  stated  with  regard  to  the  permis- 
sion given  to  paupers  receiving  visitors  that  they 
are  allowed  to  receive  visitors  once  in  three 
months  ? — Something  like  that  I  should  say. 

3554.  What  objection  would  there  be  to  the 
respectable  paupers,  those  who  may  be  called 
the  deserving  paupers,  having  their  friends  to 
visit  them  more  frequently  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  would  be  much  objection,  exce^jt  on 
the  score  of  discinline.    We  do  eret  such  a  rush 

a.  O 

of  visitors.  I  cannot  say  positively  that  it  is 
three  months,  or  that  any  visitor  going  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  at  reasonable  hours  would 
be  denied  seeing  his  friends  in  the  house.  We 
should  be  most  kind,  and  are  most  kind  in  that 
way.  There  are  certain  rules,  but  I  cannot 
remember  exactly  those  rules. 

3555.  Would  not  the  rush  be  very  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  long  time  between  the 
periods  at  which  these  visitors  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  workhouse  ? — No,  because  Sunday  is  a 
visiting  day,  and  a  holiday  for  that  class,  and  we 
have  very  large  numbers  on  Sunday,  and  more 
especially  to  the  infirmaries. 

3556.  Still  do  you  not  think  it  hard  to  the  people, 
the  respectable  aged  pauper,  that  he  should  be 
denied  seeing  his  friends  for  a  period  even  exceed- 
ing a  month? — I  do  not  think  that  he  would  be 
denied.  There  may  be  certain  rules,  but  I  think 
in  regard  to  an  old  friend  coming  to  see  an  old 
friend,  he  would  never  be  denied. 


Mr.  Stockall — contimied. 

3557.  Do  you  not  think  the  rules  should  per- 
mit old  people  being  able  to  see  their  friends 
now  frequently? — I  cannot  give  you  positively, 
as  I  stated,  when  I  spoke  before,  the  exact  rule 
bearing  on  it,  or  what  the  law  is  on  the  question, 
but  I  know  this,  that  every  kindness  is  shown  to 
them  in  that  way  ;  they  would  never  be  denied. 

Chairman. 

3558.  I  just  want  to  interpolate  one  question. 
When  you  were  asked  about  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies  who  applied  for  relief, 
you  gave  a  number  which  you  said  was  entirely 
hypothetical  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

3559.  Fifty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  but  which,  perhaps,  might  be  mis- 
leading?— That  might  be  so,  my  Lord. 

3560.  The  fact  is,  1  suppose,  that  you  could 
not  tell  us  more  approximately  what  the  numbers 
were  ? — I  have  thought  the  question  over  since 
then,  and  it  is  possible  in  my  mind  that  the  num- 
bers might  not  be  50 ;  but  not  expecting  to  be 
asked  such  a  question  I  made  no  inquiry  on  the 
subject,  but  I  know  that  we  do  have  such  cases. 

3561.  Would  you  mind  sending  us  in  the 
information  on  that  point? — I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  do  so.    I  can  find  it  out, 

3562.  Because  it  is  a  very  important  point? — 
It  is  an  important  point,  and  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  send  you  the  information  you  desire.* 

Mr.  Loch. 

3563.  At  what  rate  do  you  do  your  cases  at 
the  board  ? — On  an  average  each  occupies  about 
two  minutes  I  should  say. 

3564.  What  number  of  cases  would  a  relieving 
officer  deal  with  as  a  matter  of  course,  having  in 
his  hands  at  the  one  time? — Do  you  desire  to 
know  the  number  per  week? 

3565.  Standing  in  the  books  at  any  moment. 
Supposing  you  have  2,000  on  the  books  and 
going  on,  what  number  would  be  apportioned  to 
each  relieving  officer? — What  would  be  the 
number  standing  on  the  books  of  out-door  poor 
at  the  present  time  ? 

3566.  If  you  have  say  2,000  cases  out,  what 
proportion  at  the  outside  would  there  be,  to  be 
attended  to  by  one  relieving  officer  ? — I  should 
say  that  we  might  take  it  at  500. 

Mr.  Humphreys-  Owen. 

3567.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  cases 
of  the  774  persons  to  whom  you  gave  orders  for 
the  house  had  been  previously  inquired  into  by 
the  relieving  officer  and  refei-red  to  the  board  ? 
— Every  case  dealt  with  by  the  board  is  first  of 
all  inquired  into  by  one  of  our  relieving  officers  or 
his  out-door  officer,  one  or  other. 

3568.  And  this  is  referred  by  them  to  the 
board  ? — Yes,  refered  by  them  to  the  board. 

3569.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  it  is  something 
like  an  appeal  from  the  relieving'officer's  decision  ? 
— It  might  be  so,  or  he  thinks  it  is  a  matter  that 
the  board  could  better  deal  with,  and  in  which 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  urgent  relief 
required,  and  if  the  latter  is  the  case  he  acts 
upon  his  own  I'esponsibility. 

3570.  And  that  would  explain  how  it  is  that 
so  very  small  a  number  accept  the  house  ? — 
Yes. 


*  The  witness  afterwards  forwarded  a  return  giving  the  number  of  persons  receiving  sick  pay  from  a  club,  and  also  out-relief  in 
the  Parish  of  Brighton  as  25,  with  30  others  dependent  on  them. 
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Mr.  HumphreT/s- Owen— contined. 

3571.  And  that  reference  to  the  board  is 
simply  an  appeal  from  the  relieving  officer? — 
That  is  so. 

3572.  Do  you  examine  mitch  into  the  antece- 
dents of  the  paupers  in  your  union,  and  could  you 
say  whether  many  of  them  are  native  to  the 
town,  or  have  come  from  the  country  round 
about? — The  grenter  bulk  of  them  are  native  ; 
but  we  have  a  large  importation  continuously  of 
strangers  into  the  town,  of  people  who  come 
because  it  is  a  pleasure  town,  and  also  because  it 
is  an  easy  town  as  it  is  always  considered,  to  get 
relief,  of  f?eople  who  start  in  Brighton,  and  become 
chargeable  after  they  are  there  some  time,  a 
large  number. 

3573.  From  what  trade  do  they  come,  are  they 
agricultural  labourers  from  the  country  round 
about,  or  do  they  come  from  other  towns?  — 
They  are  agricultural  labourers,  and  they  come 
from  other  towns,  and  from  London. 

3574.  From  London  ? — Yes,  from  London. 

3575.  What  would  you  say  about  the  charac- 
ter of  the  other  persons  in  the  workhouse,  should 
you  say  that  the  majority  of  them  go  there  in 
consequence  of  their  own  fault,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  misfortune  ? — A  great  many  of  them. 

3576.  You  could  not  assign  a  preponderating 
cause  more  accurately  ? — T  could  not. 

3577.  But  both  of  those  causes  contribute  ? — 
Yes,  both  contribute,  partly  fault  and  partly 
misfortune. 

3578.  Have  you  any  endowed  charities  in 
Brighton  ? — We  have  a  great  many  almshouses 
and  places  of  that  kind. 

3579.  Are  you  satisfied  with  their  present  ad- 
ministrations ? —  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  those 
charities  in  any  way. 

3580.  Have  you  ever  considered  proposals  for 
say  a  reform  of  endowed  charities,  that  they 
might  be  turned  into  pensions  for  deserving  old 
persons  above  the  level  of  paupers  : — I  ha,ve  no 
knowledge  on  that  question  at  all. 

3581.  What  was  the  rate  in  the  £.  in  your 
parish  in  1889  when  you  began  your  reforms  ? 
— The  present  rate,  taking  the  year,  would  be 
2  s.  4  d.,  I  think,  in  the  £.,  the  poor  rate. 

3582.  Does  that  include  the  county  rate  and 


Mr.  Humphreys-  Oit)en— continued. 

all  other  rates,  or  is  that  rate  only  for  Poor  Lau- 
purposes? — That  is  for  Poor  Law  and  School 
Board  purposes.  We  have  to  provide  a  School 
Board  rate.  The  last  rate  was  1  s.  in  the  £  , 
and  the  previous  rate  was  1  s.  2  rf.  for  six  months, 
but  that  would  include  something  like  18,000/. 
to  20,000/.,  which  we  pay  to  the  School  Board. 

3583.  And  does  that  include  any  other  rate  ; 
does  it  include  your  contribution  to  the  county 
rate  ? — Well,  that  I  don't  know. 

3584.  Do  you  know  whether  the  board  rate 
four  years  ago  was  a  little  less? — It  was  less  then 
than  now. 

3585.  So  that  your  stricter  administration  of 
out-door  relief  has  not  in  this  case  had  the  usual 
result  of  a  diminishing  rate  ? —  The  extra  expendi- 
ture must  be  caused  by  the  30,000  /.  which  we 
have  spent  on  the  schools  and  workhouse,  and  in 
rebuildino;  and  re-furnishing  and  so  on. 

3586.  You  mentioned  some  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  guardians  to  help  their  particular  friends  to 
out-door  relief;  have  you  ever  thought  of  the 
proposal  to  make  the  out-door  relief  a  parish 
charge,  and  the  in-door  relief  a  union  charge, 
as  a  remedy  for  that  ?  —  No,  1  have  never  thought 
of  that  question. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

3587.  Have  you  got  the  materials  in  your  will 
books  which  would  enable  you  to  say  how  many  obtain 
persons  now  receiving;  relief  over  the  age  of  60  P''"!'"'""" 

11  •      1      T   /"  1    / •  <■  1  paupers 

had  received  reliet  beiore  the  age  oi  60  from  the  above  oo 
poor  rate  ;  how  many  now  are  receiving  relief  at  ''"^^ 
60?-Yes. 

3588.  And  had  received  it  previously  to  60  ? 
— Yes,  that  could  be  found  in  the  books. 

3589.  It  could?— Yes. 

3590.  Could  you  prepare  an  analysis  showing,  App.  iv. 
say,  the  total  number  of  persons  over  the  age  of 

60  on  your  books,  and  how  many  of  them  prior 
to  the  age  of  60  had  received  relief  in  any  form, 
and  if  so,  in  what  form  ? — Yes,  but  that  wouldhave 
to  be  done  by  one  of  the  officials.  I  could  not 
do  it. 

3591.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  ask  for 
that*  to  be  done  ? — Would  that  be  in-door  or 
out-door. 

3592.  Both,  taken  separately  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Joseph  Cox,  ca 
Chairman. 

3593.  You  are  guardian  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Leonard,  Shoreditch  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

3594.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian  ?— 
For  10  years. 

3595.  Have  you  paid  special  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  administration  of  out-door  relief? 
—Yes. 

3596.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  to 
us  the  result  of  your  experience,  limiting  it  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  question  of  such  relief  as  is 
administered  to  the  aged  poor  ?— liast  week  the 
number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief 
amounted  to  736. 

3597.  For  the  whole  union? — For  the  whole 
parish ;  it  is  a  separate  Poor  Law  parish. 


3d  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Chairman — continued. 

3598.  What  is  the  population  of  the  parish  ?  About  300 
— In  round  hgures   125,000  inhabitants;   136  ay:p(i  out- 
were  entered  as  able-hodied,  283  as  not  able-  '^'lefcases 
bodied,  and  317  as  children.    The  283  would 
represent  really  those  over  60. 

3599.  Wliat  is  your  system  of  out-door  relief 
with  reference  to  the  aged  poor  ?  — Well,  we 
follow  rather  a  stringent  principle  of  out-door 
relief;  we  do  not  give  it  liberally.  If  you 
would  allow  me  1  could  show  you  really  with 
regard  to  the  aged  poor  both  the  numbers 
and  the  average  amounts  that  are  given.  I  have 
a  return  made  since  the  weekly  return,  which 
was  to  the  4th  of  March,  and  this  shows  exactlv 
the  number  of  cases  to  the  four  districts  ;  the 
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parish  is  divided  into  four  relief  districts ;  and 
the  average  amount  that  is  given  by  tlie  guardians 
in  each  district.  In  No.  1  district  there  are  nine 
males  over  60  years  of  age,  and  74  females,  that  is, 
a  total  of  83  persons,  to  whom  relief  was  given  to 
the  extent  of  7  /.  10  s.  \0  d.,  which  works  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  1  s.  10^  d.  a  week.  In  No.  2 
district  there  were  15  males  and  58  females, 
making  a  total  of  73  persons,  the  amount  given 
being  6/.  Ms.  7  which  is  an  average  of  1  .v.  10^  d. 
per  head.  In  No.  3  district  there  were  21  males 
and  68  females,  making  a  total  of  89  persons,  to 
whom  was  given  a  sum  of  8  Z.  4  s.  2  d.,  being  at 
an  average  of  1  5.  10  d.  per  head.  In  No.  4 
district  there  were  1 1  males  and  31  females,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  42  persons  receiving  3  /.  10*.  11  d., 
which  would  give  an  average  of  1  s.  8g  d.  per  head. 

3600.  How  many  relieving  officers  have 
you  ? — We  have  relieving  officers  attached  to 
the  districts,  that  is,  one  to  each  district,  and  we 
have  also  a  general  relieving  officer  Avho  makes 
inquiries  out  of  the  parish. 

3601.  Have  you  any  other  officers  of  any 
other  designation  who  assist  in  investigating  the 
condition  and  character  of  these  applicants  ? — 
We  have  a  pay-clerk  who  is,  practically,  on  the 
same  level  as  the  relieving  officers,  excepting  that 
his  duty  is  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  out-relief,  to 
administer  the  whole  of  the  out-relief  after  it 
has  been  settled  by  the  board,  and  to  report  to 
the  guardians. 

3602.  He  pays  it  instead  of,  as  usual,  the 
relieving  officer  ? — That  is  so. 

3603.  So  as  to  allow  the  relieving  officer  more 
time  for  his  other  work  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3604.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  inquiries  into 
these  cases  are  sufficient? — Generally  speaking 
I  think  the  inquiries  are  satisfactory.  There 
may  be  special  cases  where  perhaps  the  exact 
facts  are  not  always  arrived  at ;  but  I  think, 
generally  speaking,  the  inquiries  are  carefully 
made. 

3605.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  information 
as  to  tlie  general  character  and  condition  of  the 
applicants  ? — Well  the  general  condition  of  these 
poor  people,  if  your  Lordship  refers  to  the  elderly 
people  generally  ? 

3606.  Yes,  I  do  ? — They  are  people  who, 
many  of  them,  have  tried  very  hard  to  earn  a 
living  in  one  way  or  another,  and  from  various 
circumstances  they  have  failed  when  thsy  get 
old  to  retain  their  work,  or  when  they  have 
had  work  they  have  not  been  quite  as  thrifty 
as  they  might  have  been;  and,  consequently, 
when  misfortune  overtakes  ihem  they  are  bound 
to  seek  relief,  either  from  this  source  or  from 
some  other. 

3607.  What  are  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ments pursued  by  the  working  classes? — We 
have  in  Shoreditch  a  very  close  and  a  very 
industrious  population,  and  you  will  find  in 
Mr.  Booth's  book  that  we  have,  I  think,  a  larger 
proportion  of  artizans  almost  than  any  parish 
in  London.  I  think  that  that  is  so.  We  have 
the  cabinet  trade,  indeed  1  might  say  it  is  the 
centre  of  the  cabinet  work  of  the  world.  The 
cabinet  manufacture  is  very  large  in  the 
Hoxton  part  of  the  parish,  and  we  have  also  a 
very  large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
boot  trade  in  the  Haggerston  division. 


Chairman — continued. 

3608.  Are  those  w^ell  remnuerated  emplov- 
ments? — I  think  they  are  better  remunerated 
than  they  were  some  few  years  ago.  The  great 
dilticulty  is  in  getting  sufficient  work  for  the 
large  number  of  people  who  are  engaged  in 
the  trade. 

3609.  Is  the  (quantity  of  employment  fluctu- 
ating ? — Yes,  ])articular]y  with  regard  to  the 
boot  trade;  that  fluctuates  very  much.  We 
have  at  the  present  time  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  out  of  work  in  the  boot  trade. 

3610.  I  see  that  there  is  a  very  large  majority 
of  women  who  are  relieved  out  of  doors  ? — That 
is  so. 

3611.  Is  that  on  any  particular  principle? — 
No,  excepting  that  when  w(5men  are  left  widows 
it  is  very  much  more  difficult  for  women  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  than  it  is  for  men.  And  a  great 
many  of  these  poor  women  have  been  engaged 
in  various  other  trades,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  I  have  mentioned.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  fancy  box  making,  and  of  artificial 
flower  making,  and  of  machine  work,  in  which 
large  numbers  of  the  young  women  and  of  the  elder 
women  are  engaged  in  the  parish.  The  Avhole  ol 
these  trades  fluctuate ;  and  1  think  very  often 
these  people  come  for  relief,  because  they  have 
not  been  able  to  continue  their  work  from  various 
reasons.  Fashions  sometimes  change,  and  this 
quite  upsets  the  whole  of  the  conditions  of  trade 
in  that  particular  branch. 

3612.  Considering  that  the  average  relief  per 
head  is  about  1  s.  10  d.,  that  is  not  given  on  the 
supposition  that  that  will  suffice  to  support  the 
recipient  ? — No,  my  Lord.  You  will  understand 
that  that  is  given  after  very  careful  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  the  relieving  officer  as  to  what  help 
the  applicants  may  be  in  some  cases  receiving 
from  their  sons  or  daughters  or  from  friends  who 
may  assist  them.  These  women  in  particular  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  charing  or  washing, 
and  people  who  have  employed  them  very  often 
help  them,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  connected 
with  churches  and  chapels,  and  they  get  assistance 
from  churches  or  chapels  very  frequently,  and 
to  the  amounts  that  are  thus  given  the  parish 
adds  its  relief,  after  all  those  matters  have  been 
very  carefully  considered. 

3613.  Have  you  any  special  rules  applicable 
to  the  aged  as  distinguished  from  younger  per- 
sons in  distributing  out-door  relief? — We  give 
rather  more  in  money  to  the  aged  poor  than  in 
the  case  of  younger  persons.  Very  often  a 
widow,  for  instance,  will  have  four  or  five 
children,  and  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  relief  in  that  case  would  be  in  kind.  Wiiere 
it  is  an  aged  person  we  reckon  that  sometimes 
they  cannot  quite  eat  the  food  that  Ave  supply  so 
readily,  and  a  little  more  money  sometimes  helps 
them  to  get  what  would  be  more  suitable. 

3614.  My  question  rather  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  reasons  which  make  you  dis- 
tinguish between  those  you  x'elieve  out  of  doors 
and  those  whom  you  relieve  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— The  reason  generally  given  and  acted  upon  is 
that  if  the  poor  aged  persons  who  become 
applicants  for  relief  have  no  other  means  of 
assistance,  and  they  are  living  in  squalid,  dirty 
conditions,  then  it  is  considered  that  the  best 
place  for  them  is  the  workhouse,  where  they 
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would  be  kept  clean  and  be  properly  housed  and 
fed,  although,  of  course,  in  that  case  they  have 
to  give  up  their  liberty. 

3615.  Are  there  any  special  agencies  in  your 
parish  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor  besides  the 
Poor  Law  ? — There  are  ;  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  you  have  asked  me  that  question.  We 
have  a  board  of  charity  trustees  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Vestry,  and  appointed  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  This  board  of  charity  trustees 
have  the  administration  of  an  income  amounting 
to  about  l,120Z.,  and  there  are  other  trustees,  some 
of  whom  are  elected  in  addition  to  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens,  who  have  also  about  640  /.  a 
year.  That  would  make,  I  think,  1,760  Z.  really 
given  in  money. 

3616.  Are  those  old  endowments  ? — They  are 
mostly  old  endowments.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
them  are  old  endowments. 

3617.  Is  there  any  scheme  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  those  funds  ? — They  are  administered 
by  the  charity  trustees  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
sum,  1,120  /. ;  the  smaller  endowments  have  special 
schemes. 

3618.  They  are  administered  by  trustees,  but 
are  they  administered  under  any  scheme  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  or  are  they  administered 
according  to  their  own  ideas  of  what  is  best  ? — 
They  are  administered  under  a  local  Act,  passed, 
I  think,  in  1857  or  1858. 

3619.  And  in  your  opinion,  are  they  working 
well  in  the  interests  of  the  poor? — I  do  not 
think  they  are,  my  Lord. 

3620.  They  are,  we  know,  in  many  places 
supposed  to  be  miischievous ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? 
— I  think  that  they  are  distributed  very  largely  in 
doles  and  by  means  of  tickets,  grocery  tickets, 
coal  tickets,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ;  under  cir- 
cumstances sometimes  possibly  which  are  not 
the  best  circumstances  for  the  administering  of 
relief.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better,  it  the  money 
which  the  trustees  handle  in  this  respect  were 
utilised  for  properly  assisting  a  smaller  number 
of  persons.  I  think  that  would  be  very  much 
better. 

3621.  Have  representations  of  that  sort  ever 
been  made  by  the  guardians  to  the  authorities  ot 

I  those  institutions  ? — Weil,  we  have  not  made 
representations.  It  is  merely  an  individual 
ojiinion  that  I  have  expressed.  ,-;-ja- 

3622.  Have  they  not  been  very  much  attended 
to  ? — We  do  attend  to  them  in  this  way :  the 
relieving  officer  will  inquire  of  applicants  every 
source  of  income  that  they  may  have.    If  we  find 

j  that  these  people  are  in  receipt  of  these  doles  and 
I  small  sums  and  tickets  from  the  charity  trustees, 
\  then  of  course  we  take  that  into  consideration  in 

the  recommendation  of  the  amounts  and  the 

character  of  the  relief. 

I    3623.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  those  con- 
jji  siderable  charities  were  wisely  administered  that 
fithey  would  prevent  a  great  number  of  poor 
persons  becoming  paupers  ? — -I  do  think  so,  my 
Lord. 

3624.  Would  you  as  a  resident  in  that  district, 
who  have  paid  much  attention  to  it,  be  desirous 
that  some  more  efficient  and  more  stringent,  and 
perhaps  wiser  scheme  for  their  administration 
should  be  given  for  the  guidance  of  the  trustees  ? 
—I  have  indeed  advocated  that  it  should  be  so. 


Chairman — continued. 

IMot  many  weeks  ago  we  had  before  the  vestry  a 
scheme  of  district  councils  under  consideration, 
and  by  a  resolution  of  my  own  it  was  added  to 
that  scheme,  so  far  as  the  vestry  was  concerned, 
that  the  newly  formed  body,  whatever  it  might 
be,  should  have  control  of  the  whole  of  those 
charities.  I  mean  a  popularly  elected  body  should 
have  that  control. 

3625.  I  gather  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  any 
charity  of  this  sort  ill-administered  tends  to  make 
paupers  rather  than  to  pi'cvent  poor  people  be- 
coming paupers  ? — Well,  I  should  hardly  like  to 
go  as  far  as  that,  but  certainly  it  is  not  the  wisest 
way  to  administer  charity  to  poor  people.  If 
you  will  allow  me  to  do  so  I  might  say  that  in 
addition  to  that  1,760  Z.  a  year,  we  have  almshouses 
for  26  women  and  4  men,  administered  by  the 
board  of  charity  trustees,  and  we  have  also  a 
private  scheme  of  almshouses  called  the  Shore- 
ditch  New  Almshouses  in  which  are  20  aged 
women.  That  is  kept  up  by  private  contribu- 
tions and  endowments.  Persons  leave  in  their 
wills  sometimes  100 /.,  or  200 /. ;  the  committee 
have  an  annual  dinner  generally,  and  by  bequests 
and  the  contributions  of  parishioners  they  are 
enabled  to  maintain  20  poor  women  over  60  years 
of  age  in  this  private  almshouse. 

3626.  Have  the  recipients  of  that  charity  been 
well  selected  ? — I  think  they  have  been  very  well 
selected  by  the  committee,  very  carefully  se- 
lected. 

3627.  I  think  you  have  already,  in  Avhat  you 
have  stated,  mentioned  the  causes  of  destitution 
and  the  pauperism  such  as  they  exist  in  Shore- 
ditch  ? — I  think  there  are  one  or  two  other 
causes.  I  think  the  rents  are  very  high  for  poor 
people.  The  system  of  letting  houses  rather 
breeds  pauperism.  Poor  people  liviuj;  in  the 
country  may  have  a  cottage  at  very  much  less 
than  the  amount  lor  which  poor  people  in  any 
district  like  Shoreditch  obtain  a  room.  Some 
landlords  take  houses  for  the  express  purpose  of 
letting  them  off  in  rooms,  and  they  live  rent 
free,  and  get  out  of  their  lodgers  very  often  more 
than  the  rent  itself.  And  other  landlords  have 
put  their  houses  into  tenements  and  let  rooms, 
and  get  a  rent  out  of  them  which  is  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  that  which  is  fair  or  suitable  for 
poor  people  to  pay. 

3628.  Those  whom  you  call  the  landlords  are 
rather  house-lords  than  landlords.  They  let 
their  own  houses  but  they  are  not  the  liind- 
lords  ? — I  mean  the  householder  in  the  first  case, 
that  the  householder  lives  on  the  place  gener- 
ally. 

3629.  Of  what  class  are  those  persons  gener- 
ally who  take  houses  and  let  them  to  make  more 
than  the  rent  out  of  them? — There  are  a  certain 
class  of  landlords  who  undoubtedly  look  for  this 
property,  they  think  it  pays  better,  and  although 
people  have  to  pay  high  rents,  and  though  the 
holders  of  this  property  meet  with  an  occasional 
loss,  even  then  such  property  is  regarded  as 
paying  a  good  profit,  and  they  invest  their  money 
in  it,  and  you  find  very  many  persons  who  make 
quite  a  practice  of  living  that  way. 

3630.  A  sort  of  middleman  between  the  origi- 
nal builders  or  owners  of  the  house  and  the 
actual  tenants  ? — Yes  ;  1  think  it  arises  from  the 
almost  total  want  of  room.    We  have  125,000 
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Chairman — continued, 
inhabitants,  and  yet  the  parish  is  less  than  a 
square  mile  in  area. 

3631.  Would  there  be  room  for  increased 
accommodation  in  the  parish  ?  —  We  have  not 
room  to  build  a  house  scarcely,  unless  we  pull 
down  one  to  make  room  for  another,  and  we 
have  no  open  spaces. 

3632.  That  means,  I  suppose,  that  there  is 
better  employment  in  Shoreditch  than  there  is 
in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple flock  there? — It  hardly  means  that,  my 
Lord;  it  means  that  we  are  very  near  to  the 
City.  We  adjoin  the  City  on  the  Moorfields 
border,  and  a  large  number  of  people  living  in 
Shoreditch  w  ork  in  the  City,  and  it  is  very  handy 
to  get  there.  We  have  a  large  residential  popu- 
lation of  that  character. 

3633.  How  many  in-door  paupers  have  you  ? 
— At  the  end  of  last  Aveek  the  returns  showed  a 
total  of  342  men,  414  women,  and  42  children. 
That  is  a  total  of  798  in  the  workhouse  ;  and 
the  certified  accommodation  is  792. 

3634.  Then  you  have  pretty  nearly  as  many 
out-door  paupers  as  you  have  in-door  paupers  ? — 
It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  say  that,  because  we 
have  only  798  in  the  workhouse.  We  have  a 
total  of  2,436  under  the  care  of  the  board  in 
establishments,  wlien  you  take  into  consideration 
the  infirmary  and  the  schools  and  the  lunatic 
asylums. 

3635.  You  do  not  include  the  infirmary  ? — No, 
only  the  workhouse  itself. 

3636.  But  those  in  the  infirmary  are  practi- 
cally receiving  in-door  relief,  are  they  not? — 
Yes,  but  under  very  different  conditions. 

3637.  How  many  have  you  in  the  infirmary  ? 
— We  have  in  the  infirmary  497. 

3638.  Of  this  indoor  population,  how  many 
are  there  above  the  age  of  60,  who  could  be 
described  as  aged  poor  ? — I  have  a  carefully- 
prepared  return  with  regard  to  the  workhouse, 
but  not  with  regard  to  the  infirmary,  as  I  was 
not  quite  clear  that  that  would  come  within  the 
scope  of  your  inquiry.  But  I  should  say  that 
there  would  be  out  of  the  798,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble 500,  about  190  men  and  300  women,  who 
would  be  over  60  years  of  age. 

3639.  That  does  not  include  the  inmates  of  the 
infirmary  ? — ^It  does  not  touch  the  infirmary. 

3640.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  any  en- 
quiries as  to  the  previous  condition  of  these  in- 
door inmates,  and  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
their  becoming  paupers? — Well,  of  course,  the 
older  people  who  come  into  the  workhouse  are 
generally  sifted  through  the  out-relief.  What  I 
mean  is  that  when  it  becomes  a  fact  that  they 
cannot  be  maintained  outside  the  house,  either 
through  getting  older  or  more  feeble,  or  by  their 
sons  and  daughters  sometimes  with  whom  they  live 
getting  out  of  work,  or  sickness  coming  upon 
ihem,  then  it  becomes  clear  tliat  the  small  amount 
allowed  them,  \  s.  \i)d-  say,  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  them  at  all  in  comfort;  and  then  the 
relieving  officer  very  often  will  advise  the  board 
that  the  best  tiling  to  do  is  to  stop  their  out- 
relief  and  to  send  them  into  the  workhouse. 

3641.  A.nd  you  would  not  conceive  it  to  be 
your  duty  v\liere  their  means  failed  them  to 
enlarge  your  payment  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
live  upon  the  out-door  relief  ?  — No,  Asamatter 
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of  fact  the  policy  which  we  have  pursued  has 
been  rather  against  that  view.  We  keep  down 
the  out-door  relief  to  as  small  limits  as  we  very 
well  can. 

3642.  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  when  you  gave  us 
the  average  payments  that  you  made  in  the 
various  districts,  what  were  the  highest  and 
what  the  lowest  payments  made  r — I  have  not 
got  that  item  taken  down  as  exactly  as  the  other 
figures,  but  we  have  been  administering  relief 
this  morning,  and  in  noticing  the  amounts  that 
appear  on  the  paper  this  morning  I  find  that 
where  it  is  a  widow  without  children,  or  a  man 
simply,  we  give  from  Is.  o^d.  and  Is.  6  c?.  to 

2  s.  6  d.,  according  to  the  circumstances. 

3643.  You  don't  think  you  exceed  2  s.  &  d. 
in  any  case  ? — Not  in  any  individual  case,  and 
very  seldom  at  all ;  indeed  it  is  quite  an  excep- 
tion unless  there  is  a  family. 

3644.  If  they  cannot  be  properly  maintained 
at  2  s.  6rf.  and  then  require  relief  you  insist  upon 
them  going  into  the  workhouse  ? — Speaking 
generally  that  would  be  so  unless  special  circum- 
stances were  shown  which  the  guardians  would 
consider. 

3645.  Such  as  what  then? — If  it  could  be 
shown  that  increasing  the  amount  temporarily 
might  fiave  the  effect  of  helping  a  poor  woman 
over  some  difficulty  or  special  circumstance,  then 
it  would  be  done,  but  suppose  if  it  were  put  at 

3  s.  6t/.  and  that  were  asked  to  be  made  per- 
manent, it  is  very  likely  that  the  next  time  the 
case  came  before  the  board  they  would  say, 
"  This  woman  had  better  come  into  the  house  if 
she  has  nothing  else  better  than  that  to  depend 
upon." 

3646.  Is  your  workhouse  one  of  recent  con- 
struction — It  is  about  25  years  old. 

3647.  Is  it  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  that 
classification  which  you  would  consider  desir- 
able?— I  am  afraid  it  is  not.  It  covers  about 
three  acres  of  ground,  and  on  these  three  acres  we 
have  the  workhouse  and  the  infirmary  also,  with 
nearly  1,200  people  in  constant  residence.  I 
think  it  is  rather  too  many  for  the  space.  It 
doesn't  give  us  the  opportunity  of  having  suflSclent 
airing  ground  for  the  poor  people,  especially 
those  who  are  convalescent  in  the  infirmary.  We 
make  the  best  of  what  we  have,  but  we  have, 
unfortunately,  not  got  another  yard  on  which  we 
could  build. 

3648.  What  efforts  do  you  make  at  classifica- 
tion under  these  circumstances  ? — Well,  it  is  a 
very  small  amount  of  classification  that  we  at- 
tempt. I  think  the  best  portion  of  the  classifica- 
tion is  on  the  female  side.  We  have  a  capital 
block  of  buildings,  what  is  called  the  new  block ; 
it  is  one  of  the  workhouse  extensions  built  about 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  we  have  190  women 
there  very  nearly  all  over  60  years  of  age,  and 
they  are  made  comparatively  comfortable.  They 
are  not  set  tasks,  but  we  allow  them,  many  of 
them,  to  work  if  they  care  for  it,  or  to  amuse 
themselves.  They  do  needlework  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  They  are  comfortable,  as  I  have  said, 
and  thev  are  by  themselves,  under  a  suitable 
attendant,  and  their  dinners  are  supplied  from 
the  workhouse  kitchen. 

3649.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  by  themselves"?  ; 
— In  a  block  by  themselves,  those  190  women. 
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3650.  Do  they  form  themselves  into  little  so- 
cieties of  their  own  ? — Well,  I  have  looked  in  upon 
them  at  times,  and  they  seem  to  be  generally  very 
well  amused,  some  sewing,  some  knitting,  and 
some,  too  old,  it  may  be,  to  do  anything,  sitting 
about,  and  their  life  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  gossiping  together,  and  they  are  very  com- 
fortable there,  and  not  in  the  body  of  the  house. 
It  is  accommodation  which  has  been  pro- 
vided to  meet  the  modern  requirements,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  about  the  best  feature  of 
our  attempts  at  classification.  The  men  and  the 
boys  are  very  largely  mixed  up  together.  The 
master  seems  to  think  that,  the  boys  being  sent 
into  the  dormitories  with  the  men,  the  men  have 
a  good  effect  upon  them.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  may  be,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  a  large 
number  of  the  ill-behaved  are  mixed  up  along 
with  those  who  are  well-behaved,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  classification  as  regards  the 
character  of  these  people. 

3651.  Should  you  be  able  to  make  a  better 
classification  if  you  had  more  space? — Yes,  we 
should  be  able  to  do  so. 

3652.  Should  you  then  be  able  to  get  boys 
apart  from  the  men  who  indulge  in  bad  language  ? 
— 1  think  it  would  certainly  be  so.  The  master  him- 
self has  made  a  suggestion  to  the  guardians  that 
that  should  be  done,  but  it  has  always  come  to  the 
same  point,  that  although  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  this  change  we  have  not  got  room  to  do  it, 
and  it  generally  ends  there. 

3653.  What  relaxation  do  you  allow  to  the  old 
people  ? — Well,  the  old  people  do  nearly  as  they 
like.  I  should  say  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  of  course,  who  are  old  people, 
who  have  no  task  but  are  allowed  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  various  ways.  In  the  working  hours 
they  may  do  a  little  work  if  they  are  able  to.  We 
have  a  tailor's  shop,  a  shoemaker's  shop,  and  a 
carpenter's  shop,  and  there  many  of  those  old 
people  really  make  themselves  very  useful  and 
seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  their  work.  Indeed 
some  of  them  could  earn  their  living  or  more, 

3654-  How  often  are  they  allowed  to  go  out  of 
the  house? — The  women  one  week  and  the  men 
the  other,  once  a  fortnight, 

3655.  Do  they  abuse  the  privilege  at  all  ? — 
Yes,  sometimes,  unfortunately.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  an  average  of  half-a-dozen 
week  by  week,  but  they  do,  some  of  them, 
come  back  drunk  and  they  are  reported  to 
the  board.  For  the  first  offence  they  have 
their  leave  stopped  for  a  month  possibly,  and  for 
the  second  they  may  have  it  stopped  for  three 
months,  and  sometimes  we  will  stop  their  leave 
until  further  orders,  and  that  means  that  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  the  board  renewing  the 
leave  for  six  months.  For  an  old  offender  we  have 
before  now  stopped  the  leave  for  12  months,  and, 
indeed  some  are  not  to  be  trusted  out  at  all. 

3656.  Are  they  treated  to  drink  by  others  ? — 

I  fancy  that  they  are.  They  meet  with  some  of 
their  old  friends  outside,  and  it  seems  to  be  quite 
the  usual  thing  to  take  them  into  a  public-house, 
and  to  give  them  drink  ;  and  then  we  have  their 
friends  sending  in  a  little  money,  to  the  aged 
people  in  particular. 

3657.  Are  they  allowed  to  keep  any  money 
sent  by  their  friends? — We  give  them  Qd.  a 
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week  while  it  lasts,  and  I  think  possibly  that  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  that  they  should  be  able 
to  get  drink  while  they  are  out.  When  under 
such  circumstances  they  come  home  they  some- 
times disturb  the  receiving  ward,  and  make  a  deal 
of  noise,  come  home  late,  and  upset  the  arrange- 
ments, and  they  are  punished  by  having  their 
leave  stopped. 

3658,  You  have  the  usual  provisions  for  married 
couples,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
usual  provision,  but  we  have  provision;  we  have  six 
rooms,  the  best  rooms,  I  think,  in  the  house ;  they 
are  right  over  the  front,  and  they  are  nice  rooms, 
lofty  and  comfortable,  and  we  have  five  other 
rooms,  three  of  them  in  very  good  positions,  but 
these  are  only  fit  for  bedrooms.  The  old  couples 
in  these  three  rooms  sleep  together,  but  they  have 
to  live  in  the  body  of  the  house  ;  they  take  their 
meals  together  ;  they  have  them  side  by  side  in 
the  general  dining-room.  We  have  11  couples 
who  occupy  separate  rooms,  and  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  find  that  we  have  only  four  couples 
in  the  house  in  addition  to  those  1 1  couples,  and 
these  four  couples  prefer  the  workhouse  divorce  ; 
they  prefer  not  to  live  together, 

3659,  Then  you  feel  yourselves  liable  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  all  the  married  couples  if 
they  choose  to  live  together? — We  should  have 
to  do  that  if  they  wished  to  live  together, 

3660,  Has  there  been,  within  your  experience, 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  out- 
door relief.  Yes,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
reduction  going  on  for,  I  think,  three  or  foul- 
years  past, 

3661,  For  how  long?— For  three  or  four  or 
five  years  past ;  I  could  give  you  the  reduction 
in  a  year;  last  week  we  gave  9/,  Is,  6rf,  in 
money  and  33/,  14s.  o\d.  in  kind.  At  the  same 
period  last  year  we  gave  8/.  lis.  in  money  and 
45/.  16s.  \d.  in  kind;  that  is  a  decrease  of 
11/.  lis.  \\d. 

3662.  But  taking  a  longer  space  ;  is  that  the 
longest  space  you  have  got  ? — That  is  the  longest 
space  of  which  I  have  a  note  with  me. 

3663.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  board  further  to 
reduce  out-door  relief  ? — I  don't  know  that  it  is  ; 
I  don't  think  it  is.  There  appears  to  me  to  be 
rather  a  gradual  tendency  to  be  a  trifle  more 
liberal ;  we  have  been  looking  at  this  matter,  and 
some  of  us  think  this  a  very  small  sum  for  these 
poor  old  people,  widows,  and  men  who  have  lost 
their  wives,  and  are  living  under  certain  difficult 
conditions;  that  is  a  matter  which  is  very  often 
discussed,  and  some  members  think  out-relicf 
should  be  done  away  with  altogether,  and  others 
think  it  should  be  much  more  freely  accorded  to 
these  people. 

3664.  Have  cases  of  hardship  ever  been 
brought  home  to  the  guardians  in  consequence  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  relief  given  ? — Yes,  we 
have  had  to  reconsider  cases  occasionally. 

3665.  Upon  whose  representation  ?  —  Some- 
times you  will  get  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  these 
poor  people ;  sometimes  an  individual  guardian 
and  sometimes  the  clerk  may  receive  a  letter,  and 
whenever  we  receive  an  indication  of  any  kind, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  fresh  inquiries  are  made, 
and  that  representations  are  made  to  the  reliev- 
ing officer  to  bring  up  a  fresh  report  upon  the 
case. 
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3666.  I  see  you  give  a  larger  proportion  than 
usual  of  relief  in  kind  ? — We  do,  and  that  for  two 
reasons;  we  are  very  careful  with  our  contracts, 
and  we  take  a  lot  of  ti'ouble  in  seeing  that  the 
goods  that  are  supplied  are  at  any  rate  pretty 
nearly  equal  to  the  samples  on  which  they  are 
tendered,  and  we  think  that  the  poorer  people  get 
more  value  by  receiving  in  kind  as  we  administer 
it  than  they  would  do  if  they  were  allowed  to  go 
to  shops  and  buy. 

3667.  Do  you  think  they  believe  that  to  be  the 
case  themselves? — Well,  we  have  really  few  or 
no  complaints  on  this  matter,  except  now  and 
again  when  there  are  special  circumstances.  An 
applicant  will  say  that  a  little  more  money  will 
be  useful  for  some  particular  purpose,  and  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  that  we  don't  pay  too 
much  money,  because  it  is  supposed  very  often 
to  pay  the  rent.  One  of  the  things  we  think  we 
ought  to  be  careful  about  is  to  see  that  we  are 
not  paying  the  landlord's  rent  instead  of  looking 
after  the  poor  people  themselves. 

3668.  But  the  rent  muat  be  paid? — Yes  ;  the 
rent  must  be  paid,  but  the  money  they  get  from 
other  sources,  we  think,  might  be  more  properly 
given  for  that  purpose. 

3669.  Do  you  ever  find  that  the  relief 
you  give  is  pawned  to  obtain  money?— We 
havn't  had  complaints  on  that  matter  recently.  J. 
have  heard  complaints,  and  I  should  think  it  is 
possible  in  a  few  instances  that  there  would  be 
misapplication ;  but  speaking  generally,  I  don't 
think  there  is  very  much  in  that  point.  I  think 
the  relief  in  kind  is  utilised  as  intended.  Of 
course  there  are  some  exceptional  people  who 
will  do  anything  to  get  drink,  and  then  in  these 
cases  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  and  we  have  to 
find  them  out. 

3670.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  inquiry  we 
are  conducting,  have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make  ? — I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  make  one 
or  two  suggestions.  For  instance,  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  out-door  relief,  I  have  a 
friend,  a  gentleman  on  the  board,  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Shoreditch  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  He 
has  been  serving  his  first  year  as  a  guardian,  and 
a  very  great  source  of  assistance  he  has  been  to 
us  in  the  work  ;  but  in  talking  the  matter 
over  with  him  and  in  explaining  to  him  the 
figures  I  have  taken  out  from  these  charity 
reports,  he  says  he  has  a  firm  opinion  that  if  this 
money  administered  by  the  Charity  Trustees  and 
those  other  bodies  could  be  utilised  in  a  proper 
manner  they  would  be  able  to  give  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  aged  poor  pension  of  5s.  a 
week  to  as  many  people  as  are  really  deserving; 
that  there  would  be  funds  sufficient  to  do  it,  and 
to  relieve  them  from  the  burden  of  the  rates 
altogether.  I  think  that  is  one  reason  whv 
inquiry  into  this  matter  should  certainly  glance 
towards  those  other  charitable  agencies  to  see  if 
they  could  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  Poor  Law  of  many  of  these  cases.  And 
I  think  also  that  the  crowding  in  of  large 
numbers  of  people  into  the  body  of:  a  workhouse 
is  a  very  unfortunate  way  of  having  to  look  after 
old  people  in  particular.  Some  better  method 
of  classification  i,s  reijuiied  wliereby  the  elderly 
people  might  live  on  somewhat  more  of  the  alms- 
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house  principle,  and  have  their  little  rooms  to 
themselves  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  make 
their  own  tea  and  have  their  own  meals  in  a 
more  homely  way. 

3671.  Would  you  propose  that  the  guardians 
should  provide  these  buildings  ? — I  could  nol 
propose  that  as  an  East  End  guardian,  because 
we  are  a  poor  parish  and  pay  a  very  high  rate  ; 
I  iihink  that  should  be  a  metropolitan  charge ; 
that  any  improvements  of  that  kind  which  would 
cost  an  additional  outlay  from  the  funds,  that 
such  improvements  should  be  a  metropolitan 
charge.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  fair  to  have 
an  improved  system  of  that  kind,  and  then  make 
these  poor  parishes  pay  these  large  rates  which 
would  of  necessity  fall  upon  them  in  such  cases. 

3672.  Would  you  leave  to  the  guardians  the 
choice  of  selecting  persons  who  should  inhabit 
those  almshouses  ? — I  don't  know  that  you  could 
have  better  judges  of  that  matter.  Of  course 
guardians  are  on  the  spot.  1  hey  reside  generally 
in  the  district  aud  they  know  many  of  the  poor 
people,  and  they  Avatch  their  careers  in  the  work- 
house, and  they  know  their  characters,  and  if 
thev  are  trustworthy  when  they  are  allowed  out 
on  their  holidays,  and  they  can  tell  whether  thev 
come  in  at  proper  time  after  having  had  leave, 
and  they  know  whether  they  have  to  be  con- 
stantly watched  for  coming  home  drunk,  and  they 
have  knowledge  as  to  matters  of  that  kind 
generally.  I  don't  know  that  there  could  be  any 
better  judges  than  the  guardians  in  such  matters 
as  that. 

3673.  Have  you  in  your  mind  the  thought 
that  persons  should  be  sent  at  once  into  these 
houses,  or  that  persons  who  have  been  for  some 
time  in  the  workhouse  should  be  promoted  into 
these  houses  ? — I  should  be  prepared  to  remove 
the  aged  people  into  such  institutions  as  soon  as 
practicable,  because  the  room  that  would  be 
obtained  by  the  removal  would  enable  us  to 
put  under  far  more  restraint  the  worthless  and 
loafers  that  we  have  to  do  with,  and  w^ho  give  us 
more  trouble  than  all  the  others  put  together. 

3674.  Is  that  the  opinion  that  jjrevails  upon 
your  board  or  is  it  your  own  particular  sugges- 
tion ? — I  don't  know  whether  1  should  carry  the 
majority  of  the  board  with  me  in  that  matter.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  Some  would  be 
with  me,  but  I  don't  know  whether  they  would 
form  the  majority. 

3675.  And  you  consider  that  these  buildmgs 
should  be  raised  by  the  metropolis,  by  a  metro- 
politan rate,  and  not  attached  to  existing  buildings 
or  workhouses,  but  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
suburbs  ? — Yes,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  a  metropolitan  chai'ge,and  that  such  buildings 
should  be  erected  a  little  way  out  in  the  suburbs. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  thus 
placed  because  we  are  so  crowded,  and  if  these 
buildings  were  placed  at  not  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  city  the  friends  of  these  poor  people 
could  see  them  more  frequently,  and  I  think  in 
that  way  it  would  be  more  comfortable  for  them. 
I  will  tell  you  what  has  put  that  into  my  mind. 
We  had  a  street  improvement  in  Shoreditch 
some  12  or  15  years  ago.  We  took  down  a  block 
called  Harwar's  Almshouses,  and  the  Charity 
Trustees,  with  the  money  whicii  they  received 
as  compensation,  bought  a  little  plot  of  ground  at 
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Wood  Green,  somewhere  about  six  or  seven  miles 
from  London,  and  they  removed  the  old  ladies 
down  to  these  almshouses  at  Wood  Green.  I  am 
not  a  charity  trustee,  so  I  can't  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  but  from  what  I  have  heard 
from  friends  who  belong  to  the  board,  and  Avho  go 
down  and  see  this  institution  occasionally,  it  is  an 
arrangement  that  works  remarkably  well,  because 
the  distance  is  not  too  great  where  they  are  now 
located,  and  that  enables  these  people  to  receive 
visits  from  their  friends ;  the  air  is  very  much 
better  than  they  could  hope  to  get  in  our  parish, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  are  in 
many  respects  better  than  they  could  possibly  be 
in  Shoreditch.  I  think  that  is  what  has  led  me 
to  the  opinion  that  that  kind  of  thing  could  be 
done  on  a  larger  scale. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

3676.  Was  not  the  removal  of  these  almshouses 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  railwuy  ?  —  Yes,  Sir, 
that  was  called  the  Harwar  Sti'eet  imj^rovement. 
The  street  was  enlarged  when  the  railway  was 
extended,  and  in  that  case  pensions  were  given 
of  25/.  to  women,  I  think  it  was,  and  30/.  to  men. 
That  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  erecting 
fresh  almshouses  at  all,  and  the  relief  was  given 
in  the  form  of  pensions.  There  were  two  sets  of 
almshouses  removed,  one  was  Fuller's  almshouses, 
that  was  removed  from  Old-street.  These  were 
the  almshouses  transferred  to  Wood  Green.  I 
remember  now  that  the  Harwar  almshouse  was 
taken  down  owing  to  the  railway  extension,  and 
a  new  street  was  made.  There  were  three  men 
and  three  women  who  received  25/.  to  30/.  a  year 
each.  That  was  in  connection  with  the  Drapers' 
Company.  Shoreditch  has  some  interest  in  the 
pro])erty,  and  instead  of  building  fresh  almshouses 
fur  the  six  inmates  Shoreditch  was  entitled  to, 
they  gave  those  pensions. 

Chairman. 

3677.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  of 
supplying  pensions  to  the  poor? — I  have  con- 
sidered that,  and  I  have  taken  counsel  with  one 
of  our  officials  who  ought  to  be  the  best  possible 
judge  on  that  matter,  and  that  is  the  pay  clerk, 
Mr.  Fussell,  who  has  the  payment  of  the  whole 
out-relief,  both  in  money  and  in  kind,  and  he  is 
is  of  opinion,  and  I  am  rather  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  many  of  these  poor  people,  of  these  280 
odd  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  if  they  were 
placed  in  possession  of  5s.  a  week,  as  proposed 
by  some,  would  really  be  kept  from  coming  on 
the  rates  at  all  any  further  than  has  been  the  case 
with  them  already.  Of  course,  if  they  have 
already  come  on  the  rates,  they  would  be  taken 
off',  but  I  think  if  a  pension  of  the  kind  indicated 
were  placed  at  their  disposal  before  they  came  on 
the  rates,  it  would  be  found  that  there  would  be 
no  necessity  to  come  on  the  rates  at  all. 

3678.  You  must  be  satisfied  that  the  recipients 
of  OS.  a  week  were  persons  of  good  character  and 
of  good  management  ? — That  would  be  very 
necessary. 

3679.  If  not,  a  good  deal  of  that  would  go  in 
drink? — Not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  regard  to 
the  aged  poor  in  the  workhouse.  I  think  I  said 
just  now  that  they  seemed  to  filter  through  the 
out-relief.     The  worst  cases  of  the  out-relief 
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ultimately  find  their  way  into  the  workhouse,  but 
the  more  respectable  people,  wlio  are  able  to 
keep  going,  remain  longer  out  of  the  house  than 
those  of  bad  character. 

3680.  Who  do  you  suggest  to  provide  these 
pensions? — Well,  that  would  require  to  be,  I 
presume,  a  matter  for  the  State.  The  ratej)ayers 
unfortunately  are  so  overburdened  that  one 
scarcely  likes  to  make  a  suggestion  to  add 
anything  to  the  present  rates  that  have  to  be 
paid.  In  these  poor  parishes  we  are  dreadfully 
rated. 

3681.  If  that  were  widely  spread,  would  it  have  Should  be 
the  tendency  of  preventing  them  acquiring  habits  q","^','.;^ 
of  thrift,  and  of  endeavouring  to   provide  for 
themselves  otherwise  ;   if  they  felt  pretty  sure 

the  State  would  provide  them  with  these  pen- 
sions?— I  can't  help  thinking  that  there  should 
be  a  guarantee  of  some  kind  which  would 
ensure  that  there  was  something  in  the  shape 
of  thrift  previously,  before  being  entitled  to 
these  pensions,  because  if  you  put  everybody  on 
the  same  ground  in  that  particular  it  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  the  thriftless  and  careless. 
There  should  be  some  guarantee  that  the  thrifty 
would  be  encouraged. 

3082.  Some  guarantee  that  they  have  done 
their  best  for  their  old  age,  but  have  failed 
through  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control.  Is  that  it? — That  is  it  exactly,  my 
Lord. 

3683.  Now  have  you  had  to  assist  many  who  Very  few 
have  been  members  of  friendly  societies,  and  who  '"'"."^'y 
have  done  exactly   what   you  have  just  now  p,!„siontji-3 
su[)posed  that  they  should  do  ;  have  you  had  to  come  on 
assist  many  such  people? — Not  very  many,  my 
Lord.    Now  and  again  a  case  crops  up,  and 
sometimes  the  fact  is  withheld  from  the  relievinof 
officer,  and  relief  is  given  inadvertently  in  that 
way  until  some  case  arises  which  shows  the 
exact  position  of  affairs,  and  then  of  course  the 
matter  is  reviewed  immediately.    But  tlie  bare 
fact  that  they  keep  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  from 
the  relieving  officer  and  the  board  of  guardians 
shows  that  they  are  not  among  the  best  class  of 
people  who  are  connected  with  friendly  societies. 

3683.*  That  as  a  rule  very  few  who  have 
been  members  of  these  societies  have  come  on 
the  rates? — As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I 
should  say  very  few. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  fVales. 

.^684.  Do  you  consider  the  parish  of  Shoreditch 
a  very  poor  one  ? — Not  exceptionally  poor.  Sir,  but 
it  is  certainly  in  a  district  of  the  metropolis  where 
rates  are  very  high.  For  instance,  last  night  at 
the  vestry  we  made  a  rate  of  \s.  Id.  in  the  £. 
for  the  quarter ;  that  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
6«.  4c?.  for  the  year.  That  is  a  very  heavy  rate 
for  a  poor  parish. 

3685.  And  is  pauperism  on  the  increase  in 
your  parish,  or  on  ihe  decrease? — There  has 
been  a  slight  upward  tendency  in  the  in-door 
poor,  but  nothinir  very  appreciable.  Our  estab- 
lishments are  full ;  in  fact  we  have  got  a  few 
more  than  we  are  certified  for  both  in  the  work- 
house and  in  the  infirmary,  but  not  very  serious 
excess. 

3686.  Do  you  consider  in  the  case  of  those 
who  come  to  the  workhouse  that  the  cause  of 
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H.R.H.  Tlie  Prince  of  Wales — continued, 
destitution  is  generally  inability  to  work  from 
infirmities,  or  that  it  is  disinclination  to  work  ? — 
Those  are  the  primary  causes,  the  chief  causes,  as 
a  rule  the  destitution  is  largely  from  disinclina- 
tion to  work  in  the  younger  men,  but  with 
regard  to  the  older  men,  we  cannot  always  say 
that ;  and  as  regards  inability  to  work,  that 
furnishes  a  very  small  proportion.  I  bave  about 
thirty  set  forth  in  some  returns  that  I  have  had 
prepared  by  the  master  ;  there  are  only  about 
thirty  who  are  actually  unable  to  do  anything  at 
all  from  physical  disability. 

3687.  But  the  oihers  who  go  there  you  con- 
sider idlers? — We  have  a  number  of  young  men 
coming.  They  get  out  of  work  or  they  get  ill, 
or  they  lose  their  situations  by  getting  drunk 
and  not  coming  up  to  time,  and  when  they  once 
begin  coming  we  never  get  rid  of  them.  They 
go  out  now  and  again,  and  I  suppose  they  con- 
sider that  then  they  are  getting  a  holiday,  and 
they  come  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
workhouse  again  and  again  ;  1  have  watched 
that  going  on  since  I  have  been  on  the  board 
these  ten  years  past,  and  I  have  seen  the  same 
faces  coming  backwards  and  forwards  repeatedly. 
The  only  thing  we  can  do  with  some  of 
them  is  to  give  them  all  the  employment  we  can 
find  for  them.  We  have  a  contract  with  the 
Kensington  guardians  where  they  have  an  able- 
bodied  establishment  separate  from  the  work- 
b.ouse  ;  we  have  a  contract  with  them  up  to 
ibrty,  and  we  can  send  them  backwards  and  foi-- 
wards  to  that  place,  because  there  they  will  get 
task  work.  There  are  some  with  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  do  anything,  but  they  are  gene- 
rally young  men. 

3688.  When  applications  are  made  to  you 
f,jr  destitute  people  to  go  into  the  workhouse, 
and  you  inquire  into  those  cases,  do  you 
ever  speak  to  the  friends  of  those  people  and  ask 
if  they  cannot  induce  them  to  work  ;  I  am 
alluding  now  to  the  younger  ones  ;  before  taking 
them  into  the  workhouse? — I  am  afraid  we 
do  not  take  very  much  trouble  over  those 
younger  ones. 

3689.  Still  they  might  try? — We  generally 
look  round  to  see  if  we  can  give  them  a  hard 
task,  but  we  cannot  give  tliem  anything  at  all 
which  is  equal  to  the  circumstances. 

3690.  You  give  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse, 
a  certain  number  of  them,  once  a  fortnight,  leave 
to  go  out  if  they  think  fit,  for  a  certain  space  of 
time  ? — Those  over  60  years  of  age. 

3691.  None  others? — None  others. 

3692.  They  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  work- 
house until  they  go  away  entirely  ? — That  is  so, 
excepting  they  get  special  leave. 

3693.  Have  you  heard  of  any  of  those  cases 
over  60  not  returning,  or  know  of  their  being 
induced  not  to  return  ? — No,  we  generally  reckon 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  running 
away  with  the  guardians'  uniforms  if  they  don't 
return. 

3694.  They  must  go  out  in  the  uniform? — 
Yes. 

3Ir.  Stuart. 

Compa-         3695,  With  respect  to  the  charities  of  which 

rative  cost  you  have  spoken  in  Shoreditch,  there  are  certain 
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old  person  is  in  one  of  these  almshouses  ? — I  do 
not  know  exactly  the  cost,  but  J  think  in  some 
instances  there  is  a  sum  of  5  s.  or  6  s.  allowed  to 
the  inmate,  and  coals. 

3696.  Then  the  cost  of  an  inmate  in  one  of 
those  almshouses  in  Shoreditch  is  materially 
different  from  the  cost  of  an  inmate  in  the  work 
house  ? — Well,  the  maintenance  I  should  think 
would  be,  perhaps,  one-and-sixpence  or  two 
shillings  more. 

3697.  So  that  that  would  be  the  measure  of 
what  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  aged 
poor  if  they  were  removed  into  almshouses,  as 
you  propose  ? — The  maintenance  would  be  an 
initial  objection  to  what  I  propose  ;  then  there 
v/ould  be  the  cost  of  buildings.  It  would  be  a 
very  large  cost,  that  required  to  get  sufficient 
ground  to  put  up  buildings,  before  vou  come  to 
the  maintenance  at  all, 

3698.  But  the  ground  upon  which  your 
present  workhouse  must  be  extended,  if  you  are 
to  classify  it  properly,  that  ground  is  very 
valuable  ground.  Can  you  throw  any  light  upon 
its  value,  is  it  worth  50,000  /.  an  acre  — Well, 
we  were  trying  some  few  weeks  ago  to  promote  a 
scheme  of  extension,  and  we  took  into  account 
two  little  places,  Reeves-place,  and  Nuttall-street 
next  to  it,  from  the  point  of  view  of  going  into 
the  cost  of  extension;  it  was  something  like 
16,000/.  or  20,000Z.  that  we  would  have  to 
pay  as  compensation  for  the  purchase  of  that 
property. 

Chairman. 

3699.  What  amount  of  land  was  that? — I  should 
really  think  it  would  not  be  half  an  acre. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

3700.  Then  of  course  when  you  consider  the 
cost  to  the  public,  or  who  ever  paid  it,  when  you 
consider  the  cost  of  erection  outside  London  of 
almhouses  for  the  aged  poor,  that  cost  would  be 
mitigated  by  the  gain  in  workhovisc  area  inside  ? 
—Yes. 

3701.  Because,  I  take  it,  if  your  workhouse  is, 
as  it  will  be,  extended,  it  will  be  at  a  very  great 
cost? — Yes. 

3702.  Then  as  to  the  lives  of  those  aged  poor  Alms 
in  the  almshouses,  are  they  practically  the  same 
class  of  persons  who  come  into  the  workhouse, 
and  whom  you  have  to  deal  with  there  ? — Yes, 
practically  they  would  be  the  same  class  of 
persons,  I  think  perhaps  a  trifle  better  class, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Shoi-editch  new 
almshouses,  where  there  is  accommoda  ion  for  20, 
Some  tradesmen  who  have  been  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances have  died,  and  that  seems  a  favourite 
method  of  disposing  of  their  widows,  Manv  of 
those  people  who  are  in  the  Shoreditch  new  alms- 
houses have  been  the  widows  of  tradesmen  who 
have  been  unfortunate  in  the  parish,  and  they 
have  died  and  left  their  widows  not  in  a  good 
position.  That  is  the  class  of  persons  they  have 
tried  to  put  into  those  houses. 

3703.  A  class  a  little  above  the  class  which 
usually  goes  to  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

3704.  Are  the  lives  of  those  in  the  almS' 
houses  fairly  happy ;  have  you  inquired  into  •'"P' 
their  lives  ? — Yes;  I  should  think  the  conditions 

of  their  lives  there  are  vastly  superior  to  the 
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conditions  of  life  in  the  workhouse.  That  is  ray 
opinion,  and  I  know  a  little  about  it ;  I  have 
been  indirectly  connected  with  the  Shoreditch 
new  almshouses  a  good  many  years. 

3705.  Then  supposing  you  had  a  large  number 
of  these  almshouses,  do  you  think  it  possible  that 
the  aged  poor  might  in  any  case  be  able  to  con- 
tribute themselves  or  through  their  friends  some 
little  share  to  have  an  opportunity  of  entering 
them  ? — 1  think  it  is  very  likely  ;  1  think  their 
friends  in  particular  would  be  able  to  contribute 
a  little  in  that  way,  if  it  served  in  any  degree 
to  remove  the  taint  of  pauperism.  Many  of 
those  poor  people  very  much  object,  and  I  quite 
sympathise  with  them,  to  be  classed  as  paupers, 
who  are  absolutely  thrown  upon  the  parish ; 
there  are  others  who  do  not  seem  to  care  a  bit, 
who  do  not  care  where  the  help  comes  from  as 
long  as  they  get  it ;  that  is  the  worst  class. 

3706.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  you  have 
found  that  the  good  effect  of  it  depends  very 
much  upon  the  method  in  which  it  is  managed  ? 
— That  is  so ;  I  Avas  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  I  declined  to  serve  with  them 
any  more,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
all  theory  and  no  practice.  The  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Society  has  been  reorganised  in 
Shoreditch,  and  since  its  reorganisation  it  has 
given  us  the  most  valuable  help  in  many  of  the 
better  class  of  cases  that  come  before  us.  We 
have  the  Chairman  on  the  board,  and  very  fre- 
quently when  there  is  a  case,  a  case  that  we  can 
see  is  a  little  better  case  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
cases,  and  one  in  which  you  do  not  want  to  make 
poor  people  paupers  if  you  can  avoid  it,  in  such 
a  case  as  that  very  often  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  will  step  in,  and  they  will  say,  "  We 
"  will  make  inquiries,  and  if  we  find  that  it  is  a 
"  satisfactory  case,  we  will  give  these  people  tem- 
"  porary  help."  Sometimes  when  it  is  a  widow, 
who  has  just  lost  her  husband,  they  have  actually 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  occupation  for  the 
woman,  and  to  help  her  while  she  has  been  learn- 
ing a  business  and  trying  to  get  something  to  do, 
and  they  have  done  real  good  in  that  particular, 
in  many  instances.  And  they  have  even  gone 
further  than  that.  I  have  a  return  here  which 
shows,  that  at  the  present  time  in  Shoreditch 
they  have  30  persons,  all  of  whom  they  have  j)en- 
sioned  from  private  sources.  In  1892  they  had 
24  persons,  and  in  pensions  they  then  gave  226/., 
and  up  till  now  they  have  got  30  persons  on 
their  pension  list,  and  these  people  are  really 
doing  in  a  small  way  what,  perhaps,  should  be 
done  in  a  very  much  larger  way. 

3707.  Then  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of 
the  poor  people,  of  the  elderly  poor  in  your 
workhouse.  "Would  ihey  be  able  to  obtain  the 
same  occupation  if  they  were  removed  into  alms- 
houses ? — I  am  almost  afraid  they  would  not,  and 
that  might,  perhaps  rather  tell  against  my 
suggestion,  because  the  master  gave  me  a  list, 
which  is  a  very  suggestive  one  ;  a  list  of  the 
artisans  we  may  say  who  are  in  the  work- 
house at  the  present  time,  mostly  old  men,  and 
they  of  course  are  employed,  because  there  is 
plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do  in  the  house.  There 
ure  three  carpenters,  eight  engineers  and  stokers. 
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10  shoemakers,  10  tailors,  one  blacksmith,  12 
men  who  act  as  wardsmen,  three  who  are  bakers, 
12  who  do  kitchen  and  scullery  work,  12  who 
are  painters,  10  who  act  as  messengers,  and  there 
are  three  polishers,  one  bricklayer,  one  flock 
bed  makerj  and  one  bookbinder.  Those  men 
are  actually  engaged  in  various  ways  in  assisting 
the  work  of  the  establishment. 

3708.  That  is  to  say  those  are  all  old  men  ? — 
Nearly  the  whole  of  them. 

3709.  That  is  to  say,  that  out  of  the  total  of 
aged  persons  who  are  about  283  in  number,  and 
who  are  over  60  years  of  age,  in  the  workhouse, 
something  like  80  are  skilled  artisans  in  a  way, 
and  are  actually  assisting  towards  their  own 
maintenance  ?— That  is  so. 

3710.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  workhouse  old  men  who  are  capable 
of  earning  their  keep,  and  more  than  earning 
their  own  keep  ? — Yes,  capable  of  more  than 
earning  their  own  keep. 

3711.  You  make  your  own  bread? — Yes. 

3712.  You  make  your  own  clothes? — Yes, 
very  largely. 

3713.  Well,  now,  these  artisans  of  whom  there 
are,  roughly  speaking,  over  80 ;  have  these  men 
got  there  owing  to  misconduct  or  to  illness,  or  to 
misfortune  ? — In  many  cases,  undoubtedly  by 
misconduct,  and  some  by  illness.  Some,  of 
course,  have  got  there  by  misfortune,  but  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  them  to  stay  there, 
many  of  them,  only  they  cannot  be  trusted  out; 
they  cannottrust  themselves,  I  presume.  They  can- 
not very  well  get  drink  or  anything  of  that  kind 
when  they  are  in  the  house,  but  as  soon  as  they 
get  outside  they  get  under  the  old  influences. 

3714.  Then  you  would  not  send  those  persons 
I  presume  to  any  almshouse  ;  you  would  keep 
them  where  they  are? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  should 
not  prevent  a  man  simply  because  he  is  an 
artisan  ;  I  should  not  keep  him  there  simply 
because  he  was  useful,  because  many  of  these 
old  men  will  work  at  over  70  years  of  age  ; 
many  of  them  do  a  fair  day's  work  at  over  70 
years  of  age  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  rather 
fairer,  and  I  should  like  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  little  rest  and  leisure. 

3715.  And  the  erection  of  these  almshouses 
which  you  would  desire  to  raise  would  practically 
result  in  bringing  about  that  more  general  classi- 
fication which  you  would  desire  to  carry  out  ? — 
That  would  be  so. 

3716.  And  the  pension  arrangements  would 
be  more  applicable  to  those  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief? — That  would  i)e  so. 

3717.  And  that  is  already  in  operation,  partly 
in  connection  with  the  Charity  ^Organisation 
Society  ?— Yes. 

3718.  But  the  Shoreditch  chaiities  of  which 
you  have  spoken,  amounting  to  1,700  /.,  you  have 
estimated  as  probably  being  sufficient  in  con- 
junction to  supjily  a  right  amount  of  pensions 
without  any  application  to  a  Government  system  ? 

 Yes.    I  would  not  make  too  much  of  that, 

however.  That  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, who  has  tried  the  pension  system  on  a  small 
scale.  Mr.  Nicholson  says  he  feels  sure  that  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  do  all  that  was  necessary, 
but  I  could  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge  or 
experience  whether  I  quite  agree  with  that.  It 
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inight  take  a  little  more  than  that  possibly,  but 
that  sum  would  largely  go  towards  it. 

371.9,  What  is  the  total  number  of  people  in 
your  workhouse  altogether  that  you  deal  with ; 
you  have  told  us  that  you  have  a  population  of 
125,000;  what  is  the  total  number  if  you  can 
give  it  to  uSj  or  if  you  can  in  any  other  way  put 
it  before  us,  that  you  have  dealt  with  ? — We 
have  798  in  the  workhouse,  497  in  the  infirmary, 
332  children  in  the  cottage  homes,  and  802  in  the 
hospitals  and  asylums,  and  boarded  out  in  Roman 
Catholic  schools  and  other  institutions  that  are 
scattered  about  in  small  numbers. 

3720.  But  that  does  not  include  the  out-door 
paupers  ?— -The  out-door  paupers,  I  think  I  gave 
you  at  736. 

3721.  If  you  include  the  out-door  paupers, 
you  deal  with  about  3,000  persons  altogether  ?^ 
That  would  be  so,  over  3,000. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

3722.  What  is  the  rateable  value  of  your 
parish?— It  is  between  600,000/.  and  700,000/., 
but  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures. 

3723.  You  think  that  a  poor  union  ? — Well, 
we  reckon  that  it  is  a  poor  union. 

3724.  I  suppose  you  v/ould  think  a  Union 
having  a  rateable  value  of  4*7/.  per  head  of 
population  very  poor  ? — Well,  that  would  be 
poorer  than  we  are,  but  I  do  not  say  that  we 
are  the  poorest. 

Chairman. 

3725.  I  suppose  few  people  who  make  their 
fortune  settle  down  in  Shoreditch  ? — No,  indeed  ; 
that  is  our  misfortune. 

3725*.  Those  who  make  their  money  in 
Shoreditch  very  largely  live  in  the  suburbs ; 
they  are  all  hard  workers  there  ? — Very  nearly. 
There  are  very  few  staying  in  Shoreditch  who 
are  able  to  live  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

3726.  Do  you  think  the  rate  of  wages  generally 
in  Shoreditch  is  suflEicient  to  enable  the  workers 
to  save  for  old  age  ? — That  would  be  so  in  many 
cases.  There  are  many  who  get  a  very  good  rate 
of  wages  who  live  in  Shoreditch,  even  supposing 
that  they  are  not  engaged  there.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  City  workmen  who  live  in  Shoreditch, 
and  who  make  a  very  good  rate  of  wage. 

3727.  Do  you  think  you  could  analyse  the 
numbers  you  gave  us  to  say  what  numbers  have 
sufficient  wages  to  save  for  old  age,  so  that  if 
men  of  that  class  came  on  the  parish  you  could 
say  it  was  due  to  their  own  fault,  or  to  some 
unexpected  misfortune  ;  or  what  numbers  of  men 
would  be  likely  to  be  expected  to  come  on  the 
parish  because  of  their  wages  being  insufficient  ? 
— Well,  the  members  of  the  building  trades 
certainly  ought  not  to  come  on  to  the  rates. 
The  building  trades  for  a  long  time  have  been  in 
a  very  good  condition  indeed.  Yet,  I  think,  I 
mentioned  that  we  had  a  carpenter  or  two,  that 
we  have  at  work  in  the  house.  The  shoe  trade 
is  very  largely  represented  in  Shoreditch,  and, 
of  course,  unless  there  is  good  work  that  is  very 
indefinite  pay.  If  there  is  plenty  of  work 
there  is  plenty  of  pay. 


Mr.  Humphreys-  Owen — continued, 

3728.  It  is  a  fluctuating  trade  ? — Very  fluctu- 
ating. 

3729.  Is  that  mostly  hand-work  or  machine 
work  ? — 'I  hat  is  where  the  complaint  is,  that  it  is 
nearly  all  becoming  machine  work  and  that  hand 
work  is  going  out. 

3730.  But  those  are  temporary  circumstances, 
and  we  may  hope  that  ultimately  when  machinery 
supersedes  hand  labour  that  the  rate  of  wages  will 
be,  as  is  generally  the  case,  higher  ? — Possibly ;  but 
1  don't  think  it  depends  so  much  upon  the  rate  of 
wages  as  the  supply  of  work.  I  think  they 
manage  to  maintain  a  fair  rate  of  wage. 

3731.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  very 
well-considered  answer  of  yours,  but  I  understood 
you  to  lay  weight  on  the  statement  that  if  the 
endowed  charities  were  reorganised  there  would 
be  enough  to  provide  pensions  for  all  the 
deserving  poor  in  your  parish  ? — Yes,  that  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr,  Nicholson,  the  chairman  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  with  which  I 
very  largely  agree,  and  I  think  the  fund  thus 
obtained  would  go  a  good  way  towards  it, 

3732.  I  think  you  have  given  as  something 
like  2,000/,  a  year  the  revenue  of  those  charities? 
— 1,700/.,  I  think  it  was. 

3733.  And  there  were  some  pensions  besides  ? 
—Yes. 

3734.  So  that  it  would  be  a  fair  approxima- 
tion to  say  2,000/.  ?— £1,700  administered  by  the 
charity  trustees  and  other  bodies  of  that 
character.  We  have  two  or  three  with  specially 
elected  trustees,  Marshall's  Charity,  and  Crans- 
ton's Charity  ;  and  then  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens have  the  administration  of  a  considerable 
number  of  charities.  So  that  while  the  charity 
trustees  administer  1,120/,  I  find  that  about  640/. 
is  administered  by  those  other  bodies. 

3735.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add  ? — And 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  which  is  work- 
ing in  the  parish,  in  pensions  spent  last  year 
226/.  2s.  \d.;  in  convalescent  cases  87/.  l.?.,  in 
surgical  cases  51/.  18s.,  and  for  special  cases 
234/.  2s.  5d.    That  would  have  to  be  added.  ' 

3736.  £1,760  from  the  endowed  charities,  and 
630/.  from  the  Charity  Organization  Society  ?  — 
Yes. 

3737.  Then  after  all  that  does  not .  give  one 
a  very  gloomy  prospect  of  the  state  of  things 
in  Shoreditch,  if  a  sum  of  2,000/  a  year  or  a  little 
more  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  deserving 
poor: — Well,  that  is  only  an  opinion.  That  of 
course  applies  to  the  better  class  of  out-door  poor. 

3738.  Do  you  think  that  men  could  feel  satis-  Ai 
fied  with  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  deserts  of 
old  persons,    I  supj)Ose  you  would  say  with  some  in 
confidence,  that  this  man  or  this  woman  should  go  sif 
into,  what  we  might  tt  rm,  this  penal  workhouse,  j'^ 
and  this  other  one  should  be  sent  to  that  alms- 
house ? — In  many  cases,  yes,  but  I  would  not 
like  to  say  beyond  a  certain  point.  Certainly 
those  who  are  given  to  drink  I  should  not  send  to 
the  almshouse. 

3739.  But  there  would  be  a  certain  number  of 
cases  in  which  you  would  find  great  difficulty  in 
discriminating  ? — That  would  be  so. 

3740.  You  would  want  very  careful  discrimi- 
nation, and  even  then  you  might  make  a  mis- 
take ? — Yes. 
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3741.  And  even  in  a  union  like  yours  where 
you  probably  have  got  very  fair  organisation,  there 
would  be  a  certain  amount  of  danger  of  mal- 
administration, and  therefore  waste  of  public 
funds,  l>esides  the  encouragement  of  undeserving 
persons  ? — I  would  not  say  all  that,  because  you 
will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  our  administration 
is  quite  as  good  as  in  most  parishes  in  London, 
and  I  think  we  waste  but  very  little  of  public 
funds,  and  if  it  were  under  different  circum- 
stances we  certainly  should  give  as  much  time 
and  attention  to  these  matters  under  the  changed 
conditions  as  we  do  now. 

3742.  I  am  sure  of  that ;  but  what  I  was 
suggesting  was  this,  you  said  just  now  that  you 
had  a  little  doubt  that  you  might  possibly  be 
imposed  upon,  and  I  was  saying  that  in  unions 
where  there  was  not  quite  so  high  a  standard  of 
public  spirit  as  there  is  in  yours,  there  might  be 
danger  of  encouragement  of  the  undeserving  ? — 
I  thing  that  might  be  so,  although  I  do  not  say 
that  we  are  better  than  our  neighbours  exactly, 
but  I  only  say  that  we  do  give  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  these  matters,  both 
the  officers  and  the  members  of  the  board 
themselves. 

3743.  Then  you  have  stated  certain 
about  the  payment  of  rents ;  now  here  is  a 
standard  suggested  in  a  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  of  1834,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  would  follow  it.    The  Ke- 
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port  says,  "  By  adding  rent  and  20  per  cent,  as 
"  the  retailers'  profit  on  commodities,  an  estimate 
"  may  be  made  of  the  expense  on  which  a  single 
"  person  may  live  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
"  number  are  kept  in  the  workhouse  or  in  a  com- 
"  munity  of  any  sort  where  the  commodities  are 
"  purchased  at  wholesale  prices."  Do  you  think 
that  that  would  be  a  fair  statement  of  fact  now  ? 
— I  think  it  must  cost  a  little  more  to  maintain 
people  in  separate  dwellings  than  it  does  in  large 
buildings  where  they  live  on  the  barrack  system, 
although  perhaps  not  very  much  more. 

3744.  Taking  the  items  separately,  what  do 
you  think  of  rent  ;  is  1  s.  a  week  too  low  :  I 
suppose  it   is  ? — Oh   dear,  yes ;   it   is   hardly     ^^^^  ^ 
ever  possible  that  these  poor  old  people  to  whom  TersTfor 
we  give  these  small  sums  where  they  live  by  one  room, 
themselves,  or  with  their  friends  and  faraiiies,  it 

is  hardly  possible  that  they  can  get  a  single  room 
for  less  than  2s.  6f/.  a  week. 

3745.  And  do  you  think  their  maintenance, 
their  food  and  clothing,  would  cost  20  per  cent, 
beyond  what  you  would  get  them  food  and 
clothing  for  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  almost  bound  to  cost  them  more,  tliough 
perhaps  not  so  much  as  20  per  cent.,  knowing 
that  from  the  fact  that  we  cook  in  large  quan- 
tities, although  of  course  we  have  waste  even  in 
cooking,  in  small  quantities  I  suppose  there  must 
be  comparatively  more  waste  than  on  the  larger 
quantity. 


Rent  high 
2«.  Of/, 
a  week  at 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant,  at  noon. 


ELEVENTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  14th  March  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT : 


The  Eight  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b..  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  m.p. 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  J.  ,T.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  bi.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 

The  Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Joseph  Cox,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined 
Mr.  Loch. 


3746.  I  SHOULD  like  to  ask  you  just  a  question 
or  two  about  the  Poor  Law.  As  I  understand, 
the  maxim,  "  In-door  relief  the  rule,  and  out- 
door relief  the  exception,"  is  hardly  observed 
in  Shoreditch,  the  figures  of  in-door  and  out- 
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door  relief  being  the  same  ? — There  is  a  less 
number  receiving  out-door  relief,  about  one-third 
receiving  out-door  relief  in  comparison  with  the 
in-door. 

3747.  About  one-third  less? — I  think  it  is 
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730  out-door,  and  we  have  over  2,400  who  are 
in-door  poor  altogether. 

3748.  You  laid  stress,  I  think,  in  your  evidence, 
upon  the  desirability  of  a  discrimination.  Can 
you  say  at  what  rate  the  cases  are  settled  by  you 
at  the  board  of  guardians? — The  relief  takes 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  and  I 
suppose  we  go  through  a  list  containing  150  to 
200  names  each  Wednesday  morning. 

3749.  So  that  you  have  to  deal  with  the  cases 
very  rapidly  ? — Very  rapidly. 

3750.  Could  you  say  also  what  number  of 
relieving  officers  there  are  to  the  number  of  cases 
that  may  at  any  time  stand  on  the  books  ? — I 
should  think  the  average  would  be  about  200. 

3751.  Then  on  those  two  conditions  it  would 
appear  that  only  a  very  limited  discretion  was 
possible,  would  it  not  ? — We  have  to  leave  very 
much  to  the  discretion  of  the  relieving  officers  ; 
but  there  are  special  cases  where  it  appears  that 
extra  discretion  is  needed.  Those  special  cases 
will  receive  more  time  than  ordinary  cases  that 
do  not  present  any  features  that  appear  to  want 
extra  cai'e. 

3752.  But  would  the  bulk  of  out-door  cases  be 
taken  as  ordinary  cases? — Very  many  that  come 
before  us  week  by  week  are  simply  renewals  of 
relief.  Of  course  the  first  application  would 
receive  larger  attention  than  merely  the  renewals 
that  come  up  after  a  month  or  two  months. 

3753.  I  think  that  you  referred  to  the  desir- 
ability of  co-operating  with  charitable  agencies 
in  connection  with  the  adminstration  of  relief? — 
1  think  that  is  very  desirable. 

3754.  Have  you  at  any  time  seen  a  Minute 
signed  by  Mr.  Goschen  when  he  was  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  in  November  1869  ? — 1  have 
not. 

3755.  In  1889,  you  had  an  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  endowed  charities  of  Shoredltch  ? — That 
wiis  so. 

3756.  Of  what  do  the  endowed  charities  con- 
sist ? — I  think  in  my  last  evidence  I  went  over 
very  fully  the  extent  of  the  endowed  charities, 
which  consist  of  various  bequests,  some  of  which 
are  given  away  in  money  and  some  in  tickets ; 
some  have  the  shape  of  almshouses  and  others  of 
pensions. 

3757.  With  regard  to  the  admission  to  the 
almshouses,  could  you  state  how  that  is  arranged  ? 
— I  am  not  on  the  charity  trustee  board,  but  I 
have  heard  it  stated  that  each  charity  trustee  has 
a  presentation  in  succession  as  the  vacancies 
occur  in  the  several  almshouses  ;  that  is  to  say, 
beginning  possibly  at  the  top  of  the  list,  as  a 
vacancy  occurs,  each  trustee  presents  some  poor 
person  whom  he  may  think  the  most  suitable. 

3758.  Uo  you  know  whether  the  Charity 
Commissioners  have  approved  or  disapproved  of 
that  plan?  —I  am  not  aware  whether  the  Charity 
Commissioners  have  been  consulted  in  that 
matter.  I  think  it  is  a  private  arrangement 
among  the  Charity  Trustees. 

3759.  You  know  that  they  communicated  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  Slioreditch  Vestry  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  inquiry  ? — Yes,  I  know  that. 

3760.  And  in  that  statement  did  they  not 
refer  specially  to  this  method  of  election  ? — I 
hardly  remember.  I  know  the  impression  on  my 
mind  was  that  it  was  a  most  inconsequential 
statement  thq-t  was  sent  down, 


Mr.  Pell. 

3761.  Do  you  think  that  the  eld  people  in  Wacei 
Shoreditch  have  the  opportunity,  as  far  as  the  SboN 
staple  trade  goes,  of  making  any  provision  for 

old  age  ? — Some  do  ;  as  a  fact  many  do.  termiti 

3762.  Yes,  we  know,  but  are  you  acquainted 
with  the  wages  paid  ;  what  are  the  wages  paid  to 
the  shoemaking  hands ;  there  is  a  large 
shoe  business  in  Shoreditch  ?  —  That  is  so ; 
but,  as  I  stated  last  week,  the  difficulty  is  to 
get  sufficient  work ;  the  wages  are  fairly 
good. 

3763.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  average 
earnings  of  a  shoe  hand  is  in  Shoreditch  ? — I 
should  think  that  a  good  hand  would  get,  in  full 
work,  from  36s.  to  38s.  a  week. 

3764.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  great 
interchange  between  these  men  and  the  men  ot 
Northampton  ? — That  is  so. 

3765.  And  they  go  from  one  place  to  the 
other  according  to  the  price  of  labour  ? — That  is 
so. 

Mr.  Henley. 

3766.  You  have  told  us  you  are  very  much 
overcrowded  in  the  old  men's  wards  in  your 
workhouse.  Are  the  able-bodied  separated  from 
the  old  men?— They  are  only  separated  when 
they  are  placed  at  a  task  certain  hours  of  the  day. 
As  far  as  we  are  able,  we  put  the  able-bodied  to  a 
task,  and  then  they  are  separated  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  old  men  who  have  no  task. 

3767.  Taking  the  dormitories,  are  they  separ- 
ated in  their  dormitories  ? — No,  they  are  not 
separated  there. 

3768.  They   are   not  classified  there  ? — No, 
they  are  not. 

3769.  And  taking  the  day  rooms  ? — No,  not  in 
the  day  rooms.  I  believe  the  master,  as  far  as 
he  is  able  with  the  accommodation  that  he  has, 
makes  a  little  classification  for  the  comfort  of  the 
inmates.  Of  course,  some  of  the  aged  able-bodied 
are  very  troublesome.  But  we  have  not  the 
accommodation  to  make  a  classification  of  that 
kind. 

3770.  But  you  do  not  put  the  worst  class  of 
the  able-bodied  with  the  old  men  ? — No ;  the 
master  would  do  his  best  to  prevent  that  I  am 
sure. 

3771.  Well,  then,  you  said  that  the  boys  were 
Avarded  with  the  old  men.  Does  that  apply  only 
to  the  boys  who  are  on  probation  there  before 
they  go  to  your  schools  ? — No.  The  boys  on 
probation  are  kept  in  a  separate  ward  until  they 
are  sent  to  the  schools  or  to  the  cottage  homes. 
But  we  have  young  fellows  who  are  over  16. 

3772.  Then  they  are  not  boys  ? — I  mean  young 
men  ;  I  do  not  mean  boys;  the  youths  that  we 
have  ;  and  we  have  a  few  of  them  that  are  very 
troublesome. 

3773.  And  do  those  young  men  cause  any  an- 
noyance to  the  old  men-  Have  you  any  com- 
plaints on  that  score  ? — We  have  had  complaints 
on  that  score,  yes. 

3774.  Have  you  or  the  visiting  committee  had 
any  complaints  from  the  old  men  on  the  score  of 
being  over-crowded? — No,  I  do  not  remember 
any  complaints  from  the  old  men. 

3775.  Neither  in  the  dormitories  nor  in  the 
day  rooms  ? — No  ;  the  complaints  generally  come 
from  the  master  who  wishes  to  make  better 
accommodation, 
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.3776.  But  so  far  as  the  old  people  are  con- 
cerned, you  have  had  no  complaints  ? — No,  I  do 
not  remember  any  complaints, 
y      3777.  Then,  with  regard  to  your  dietary  for 
■e  the  aged  and  infirm.    Is  that  a  good  dietary  ? — 
I  have  brought  the  books. 

3778.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  dietary  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  1  may  fairly  say  that  I  am  satisfied. 
The  doctor,  I  think,  is  rather  generous,  espe- 
cially with  the  infirm  and  those  who  are  aged. 
He  has,  I  believe,  the  option  of  giving  them  a 
better  dietary,  and  you  will  find  in  his  book  that 
very  many  who  are  not  able-bodied  men,  who  are 
younger,  he  puts  on  the  old  men's  dietary. 

3779.  I  am  speakins  of  the  old  men  now 
entirely  ;  is  the  dietary  sufficiently  good  for  them  ? 
— I  think  it  is. 

3780.  Do  they  make  any  complaints  about  it  ? 
— No  complaints  at  all.  1  may  say  that  we  give 
a  fish  dinner  once  a  week  ;  we  get  the  fish  direct 
from  Grimsby,  and  buy  it  in  large  quantities,  and 
the  general  opinion  among  the  inmates,  as  far  as 
I  know,  is  that  they  are  satisfied  with  their 
dietary. 

3781.  Then  as  regards  their  clothing  ;  are  the 
old  people  well  clothed  ? — Yes ;  and  although 
we  have  not  adopted  what  I  think  we  may  adopt 
presently,  that  is  giving  to  the  old  people  cloth- 
ing, not  in  the  uniform  style  exactly,  yet  we  have 
not  kept  them  so  absolutely  to  the  uniform  as 
some  parishes  hitherto  have  done. 

3782.  And  then  with  regard  to  the  warmth  of 
the  wards  ? — That  is  all  very  carefully  managed 
by  the  steam  pipes. 

3783.  Then  it  appears  to  me,  so  far  as  the  old 
people  are  concerned,  that  they  have  no  com- 
plaints to.  make,  or  no  right  to  complain,  except- 
ing upon  the  ground  of  classification  being  broken 
through  ? — That  is  the  principal  difficulty  that 
we  have  with  the  old  people. 

3784.  Then  I  see  that  you  allow  them  six- 
pence a  week  while  it  lasts  ? — We  do  not  allow 
them ;  we  allow  them  to  have  that  from  friends' 
money  ;  friends  will  send  these  old  people  money 
occasionally. 

3785.  Is  that  money  allowed  to  accumulate  ? 
— No ;  the  master  takes  charge  of  it.  If  they 
send  a  shilling  or  two  shillings  in  stamps,  or  in 
any  other  way,  the  master  will  take  charge  of  it 
and  allow  it  to  the  old  people  as  long  as  it  lasts 
at  sixpence  per  week,  with  which  they  will  get 
little  parcels  of  tea,  if  they  like  a  cup  of  tea  in 
the  afternoon,  or  any  little  matters  to  make  life 
brighter  and  more  enjoyable. 

3786.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  almshouses 
that  you  spoke  of  the  other  day,  I  think  that  we 
had  better  keep  the  name  of  almshouses  quite 
apart  from  the  workhouse,  or  we  shall  hardly 
understand  what  we  are  talking  about.  First  of 
all  there  are  the  charitable  almshouses  belonging 
to  the  parish  of  Shoreditch  ? — Yes. 

3787.  You  have  one  at  Guildford  and  one 
somewhere  else  ? — Not  at  Guildford,  at  Wood 
Green.  We  have  several  almshouses.  The 
Charity  Trustees  administer  three  or  four, 
besides  the  Shoreditch  new  almshouses,  which 
are  managed  by  a  committee,  and  make  provision 
for  20  old  ladies ;  that  institution  is  maintained 
by  private  contributions. 

3788.  Is  there  any  condition  attached  to  the 
75320. 
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people  who  go  into  these  almshouse-,  that  they 
shall  not  have  been  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief  for  a  period  of  two  years  ? — There  is  a 
condition  that  they  shall  not  be  receiving  Poor 
Law  relief  while  they  are  candidates;  I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  period  of  two  years  is 
mentioned. 

3789.  Does  not  that  apply  to  all  your  alms- 
houses?— I  think  it  does;  lam  not  quite  certain. 

3790.  That  they  shall  not  be  in  receipt  of 
relief  ? — Not  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

3791.  I  am  reading  from  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners' Report  about  one  of  the  almshouses  : 
"  They  are  taken  from  aged  and  deserving  poor 
"  resident  in  the  parish  of  50  years  of  age  and 
"  upwai'ds,  and  an  applicant  must  not  have 
"  received  parish  relief  for  the  last  two  years 
"  preceding  the  application."  I  dare  say  you 
were  not  aware  of  that,  but  that  is  so  ;  that  is  the 
official  report? — That  is  in  accordance  with  my 
recollection  of  the  matter. 

3792.  Should  you  propose  under  any  circum- 
stances to  give  out-door  relief  to  any  person  who 
was  in  a  charitable  almshouse? — Not  in  the 
almshouse  ;  certainly  not. 

3793.  You  would  not  give  medical  relief?— 
No;  there  are  one  or  tAvo  doctors  in  the  parish 
who  give  gratuitous  medical  attendance  to  the 
almshouses. 

3794.  I  want  to  know  on  principle  whether 
you  would  allow  district  medical  officers  to 
attend  people  in  the  almshouses  by  order  of  the 
relieving  officer,  or  by  the  order  of  the  guardians? 
—  No.  I  think  it  is  far  better  that  it  should  be 
done  by  an  independent  doctor. 

3795.  Now  we  will  take  those  other  classes  of 
houses  that  you  are  speaking  of  which  you  call 
almshouses,  which  would  really  be  workhouses 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  you  propose  that 
they  shall  be  built  in  suburban  districts,  but 
that  your  parish  should  not  pay  the  cost  of 
building.  What  is  your  ground  for  saying  that  ? — 
I  think  that  the  poor  rate  should  be  an  equalised 
rate  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  so 
that  the  rich  might  help  the  burdens  of  the 
poor. 

3796.  And  by  whom  would  these  workhouses 
be  managed:  what  do  you  propose?  — Well, 
I  do  not  know  that  a  better  arrangement 
could  be  made  than  that  the  guardians  should 
manage  in  each  parish,  the  same  as  they  manage 
the  workhouses. 

3797.  That  they  should  be  built  out  of  the 
common  fund? — We  have  many  charges  out  of 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Fund  at  the  present 
time  ;  it  is  only  an  extension  of  the  principle. 

3798.  Could  you  tell  us  what  your  poor  rate 
was  for  last  year.  I  see  you  stated  it  at  6s.  Ad.  in 
the  pound  for  the  year ;  that  is  according  to 
your  last  rate  that  was  made  ;  that  I  suppose 
is  for  the  whole  of  your  rates;  what  does  the 
poor  rate  amount  to  ? — The  poor  rate  amounts 
to  10c?. 

3799.  For  the  year? — No;  for  the  quarter; 
\0d.  of  the  Is.  Id. 

3800.  How  many  rates  do  you  have  ? — Ten 
pence  for  the  poor  rate,  Sd.  for  the  general  rate, 
that  is  the  vestry  rate,  and  a  penny  for  the 
sewers  rate. 

3801.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  Poor  Rate. 

D  D 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 
How  many   tenponny  rates  do  you  make  in 
the  year? — I  think  that  we  nearly  always  make 
a  tenpenny  rate  now  ;  four,  one  each  quarter. 

3802.  You  were  asked  this  question,  "  I  think 
"  I  am  right  in  saying  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
"  workhouse  old  men  who  are  capable  of  earning 
"  their  keep,  and  more  than  earning  their  own 
"  keep  "  ?— Yes. 

3803.  More  than  earning  their  own  keep  ? — 
Yes. 

3804.  Does  that  apply  to  old  men  ? —Old 
men. 

3805.  And  why  are  they  in  the  workhouse 
then  ? —  Well,  that  of  course  raises  a  moral 
question.  Many  of  them,  if  they  could  be 
trusted  out  of  the  workhouse,  could  very  well 
maintain  themselves.  They  are  very  good  while 
they  are  in  the  workhouse,  very  well-behaved, 
and  very  industrious ;  but  then,  if  they  go  out 
and  get  drunk,  they  are  no  good  for  anything. 

3806.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  are  many  men  in 
your  workhouse  that  could  maintain  themselves 
outside  the  workhouse  ? — A  very  considerable 
number ;  they  do  all  sorts  of  work  inside,  and 
the  master,  we  sometimes  fear,  does  not  want 
them  to  leave,  but  would  rather  keep  them  than 
otherwise,  because  they  are  useful. 

3807.  Do  you  give  them  any  extra  food  to 
induce  them  to  do  their  work  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— Yes ;  I  have  brought  the  book  ;  you  will  find 
in  that  square  book  extra  food. 

3808.  I  see  that  there  are  129  men  who  get 
extra  diet? — Yes. 

3809-10.  Because  you  have  cold  us  before  that 
you  considered  your  diet  for  the  old  men  amply 
sufficient  ? — Yes ;  and  perhaps  this  answer  would 
apply  rather  to  younger  men  who  are  engaged 
in  active  work. 

3811.  I  want  to  keep  myself  to  the  old  men? 
— That  book,  you  will  find,  has  the  ages  all 
down. 

3812.  Your  workhouse  is  crowded,  and  you 
appear  to  be  keeping  a  number  of  men  in  there 
by  your  own  shewing,  who  could  maintain  them- 
selves ?  

Chairman. 

3813.  If  they  remained  sober? — If  they  did 
jiot  drink. 

Mr.  Henley. 

3814.  Why  do  you  give  this  extra  diet  if 
your  diet  is  sufficient? — I  think  I  stated  that 
the  diet  set  forth  here  is  largely  for  younger 
men  who  are  engaged  in  active  work  in  the 
establishment.  The  old  men  would  hardly  need 
the  extra  diet,  although  I  suppose  some  of  these 
would  be  aged.  Here  are  ten  shoe-makers  at 
work,  and  they  get  extra  2  lbs.  8  ozs.  of  bread, 
5  ozs.  of  butter,  and  10  ozs.  of  tea  weekly. 

3815.  I  merely  want  to  know  why  they  are 
getting  extra  diet,  if  your  diet  is  sufficient  ? — A 
man  who  is  fully  at  work  requires  more  than 
a  man  who  is  doing  nothing. 

3816.  Are  these  men  given  any  beer  in 
respect  of  work  ? — Yes  ;  under  certain  condi- 
tions they  ai'e. 

3817.  Is  there  any  danger  of  your  workhouse 
or  your  infirmary  becoming  too  attractive  ? — 
Well,  the  danger  is  that  we  find  in  the 
infirmary,  where  we  are  overcrowded,  that  many 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

of  the  poor  would  rather  come  to  the  infirmary 
than  go  to  an  ordinary  hospital.  They  avoid 
the  surgical  classes,  and  they  have  a  notion  that 
very  often  at  hospitals  they  are  experimented 
upon,  whereas,  at  the  infirmary,  the  doctor  is 
only  too  glad  to  get  them  better. 

3818.  I  dare  say  you  are  aware  of  the  warn- 
ing the  Commissioners  gave  years  a<ro  about 
not  making  the  workhouses  too  attractive  ;  do 
you  think  there  is  any  danger  if  you  built  this 
workhouse  outside  London,  and  gave  the  old 
poor  a  great  amount  of  liberty,  that  it  would 
become  too  attractive  and  so  prevent  people 
exercising  thrift  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
taking  a  little  extra  care  of  the  aged  people 
would  necessarily  prevent  them  becon)ing 
thrifty,  especially  as  I  have  said  already  that  I 
think  the  extra  advantages  should  be  given  to 
those  who  have  shown  in  some  shape  that  they 
are  the  better  class  of  the  aged  poor  and  that 
they  can  be  trusted. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

3819.  One  question  arising  out  of  the  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  aged  poor ;  I  understand 
you  have  men  in  over  60  who  could  do  a  day's 
work  ? — That  is  so,  yes. 

3820.  But  have  you  had  any  experience  of  Men 
the  objection  of  employers  to  employ  aged  men,  ^"^,1 
whether  they  are  good  or  whether  they  are  bad  ?  ^°  Jl 
— There  is  an  objection,  yes.  reMi 

3821.  And  is  it  within  your  experience  that  ^»*|L 
men  have  been   refused  employment  without  J^„„ 
any  inquiry  into  their  capacity  simply  on  the  their 
ground  of  the  appearance  of  their  age,  grey 
hair  ? — Oh,  yes,  that  is  so. 

Lord  JAnyev. 

3822.  There  is  a  large  Jewish  population  in 
Shoreditch,  is  there  not  ? —  Not  a  very  large 
Jewish  population  ;  a  little  further  east  there  is. 

3823.  Do  the  aged  Jews,  to  any  extent, 
become  chargeable  on  the  poor  rate? — We  very 
seldom  have  a  Jew  chargeable  at  all. 

3824.  Not  even  among  the  aged  ? — Not  even 
among  the  aged. 

3825.  At  the  same  time  the  Jewish  population  Jew 
includes  a  great  many  poor,  does  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  Jj^' 
but  we  are  told  that   the   Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  are  always  willing  to  take  over  cases  wi 
of  their  own  poor. 

3826.  My  question  was,  among  your  Jewish 
population  there  are  a  great  many  poor,  are  there 
not? — They  do  not  apply  to  go  into  the  work- 
house. 

3827.  But  are  they  persons  that  you  would 
call  poor  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  ray  Lord  ;  not 
in  Shoreditch.  The  Jews  there  are  not  of  the 
poorer  class  of  Jews. 

3828.  Is  it  to  that  circumstance  that  you 
would  attribute  the  fact  that  they  do  not  become 
chargeable  on  the  rates  ;  that  they  are  not  really 
a  very  poor  population  ? — That  would  be  one 
reason,  my  Lord. 

3829.  Is  there  any  other  reason  ? — The  other 
reason  is  that  the  Jewish  guardians  look  after 
their  own  poor  very  largely. 

3830.  When  you  speak  of  Jewish  guardians, 
do  you  mean  Poor  Law  guardians  or  guardians 
of  a  Jewish  charity  organisation? — Guardians 
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of  a  Jewish  charity.  We  have  a  Jew  on  the 
board,  and  he  often  says  that  we  need  not  inter- 
fere v.ith  Jewish  cases ;  that  they  will  always 
look  after  their  own  cases. 

3831.  Do  you  think  that  the  absence  of  Jewish 
paupers,  as  compared  with  the  presence  of  other 
paupers,  points  to  any  change  which  might  be 
made  in  dealing  with  the  poor  generally  in  the 
union;  do  you  think  the  dealing  with  the  Jewish 
poor  is  superior  in  any  particulars  to  that  of 
dealing  with  the  other  poor  ? — I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  methods  that  the  Jewish 
people  follow  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

3832.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
poor  rate  in  Shoreditch  was  four  tenpences, 
3s.  4r/.  ? — 1  do  not  know  whether  it  would  run 
to  3s.  4:d.  in  the  year;  I  have  not  got  the  figures. 
The  last  rate  we  made  was  10^^.,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  the  previous  rate  was  lOrf.,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  it  runs  to  so  much  as  that  every 
quarter. 

3833.  Do  you  make  it  every  quarter  ?— Yes. 

3834.  Is  that  amount  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  or  does  that  embrace  other  things? — 
That  embraces  all  matters  payable  out  of  the 
poor  rate. 

3835.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
assume  that  the  rate  in  Shoreditch  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  was  four  times  lOc^.,  or  any- 
thing like  it  ? — No. 


Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

3836.  'I  hen  you  made  one  remark,  that  you 
thought  the  rich  ought  to  help  the  poor  parishes 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  That 
is  already  very  largely  done  under  the  common 
poor  fund  and  the  Local  Government  Act,  is  it 
not? — That  is  so. 

3837.  I  understood  you  to  say  also  that  you  Cost  of 
considered  that  the  cost  of  buildings  ought  to  be  ^^^'^J^j^lg 
thrown  upon  the  common  poor  fund  in  order  to  borne  by 
enable  you  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  as  might  the  commoa 
recommend  itself  to  you  for  the  housing  of  the  P"*"'  '^"'i''- 
aged  poor  in  the  country  ? — That  is  so.    I  do  not 

know  if  you  would  allow  me  to  give  a  reason  for 
that  ? 

Chairman. 

3838.  Certainly,  if  it  affects  our  inquiry  ? 
— In  Shoreditch  we  have  introduced  a  system 
of  cottage  homes  for  the  children—  this  is  only 
by  way  of  illustration  of  course  — and  it  has 
cost  us  to  accommodate  330  children  on  tlie  cottage 
home  principle  a  little  way  in  the  country 
50,000/.  for  the  land  and  the  buildings,  and  it 
seems  that  the  results  of  that  system  arc  far  in 
advance  of  anything  else  that  has  ever  been  seen 
under  the  barrack  system  of  Poor  Law  schools  ; 
but  the  cost  is  so  great  t^at  iioorer  parishes  are 
naturally  deterred  from  following  it. 

3839.  And  that  prevents  you  providing  similar 
accommodation  for  the  aged? — That  would  be 
so ;  our  debts  would  simply  cripple  the  rate-^ 
payers. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr,  J.  H.  Allen,  call 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

3840,  In  the  course  of  your  evidence  the  other 
(lay  you  stated  from  memory  that  you  remem- 
bered a  case,  or  cases,  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
pensions  from  friendly  societies  who  were  inmates 
pf"  your  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

I  3841.  On  being  asked  as  to  the  particulars  of 
those  cases  you  were  unable,  I  think,  from  me- 
mory to  give  the  details? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3842.  Would  you  be  good  enough  now,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  accurate  record  on  the 
notes,  to  tell  the  Commissioners  what  are  the 
particulars  of  those  cases  ? — The  first  case  is  that 
of  John  Mickleburg,  aged  61  years,  a  widower, 
late  a  salesman  in  the  Arcade.  He  had  a  pension 
of  3  s.  Qd,  &  week  from  the  Foresters'  club.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  workhouse  on  the  21st 
May  1891.  That  is  the  case  that  I  had  in  my 
memory,  because  he  was  offered  out-door  relief. 

3843.  That  was  the  c  ase  in  which  he  preferred 
to  go  into  the  workhouse,  notwithstanding  your 
ofter  of  out-door  relief? — Just  so, 

3844.  Is  he  still  in  your  workhouse  ? — I  have 
made  inquiries  about  that,  and  I  find  he  was 
removed  to  Leavesden.  He  went  into  the 
workhouse  on  the  21st  May  1891,  but  he  is  now 
in  Leavesden. 

3845.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  in  Leaves- 
den?— Leavesden  asylum;  that  is  a  place  for 
imbeciles. 

3846.  Did  he  go  there  shortly  after  he  came 
in  ? — No,  1  think  he  has  only  lately  gone  there. 


d  in  ;  and  Re-examined. 

Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

3847.  Then  you  have  other  cases  ? — I  have 
other  cases.  I  wish  to  state  one  here  that  I  have 
got  particularly  ;  that  is  the  case  of  John  King, 
57  years  of  age,  single,  a  clerk,  late  of  83, 
Roberts- street.  He  was  allowed  3  s.  6  rf.  a  week 
out-door  relief  for  some  years.  He  also  had 
3  s.  weekly  from  the  Oddfellows'  Club,  Court 
Trafalgar,  held  at  the  Crown,  in  Cleveland-street, 
St.  Pancras.  This  man  could  not  do  with 
6  «.  6  d.  weekly,  and  was  at  his  own  request 
admitted  to  St.  P  ancras  workhouse  on  the  14th  Thepensioa 
November  1892,  and  he  is  now  an  inmate  of  stopped. 
24  ward,   St.   Pancras   workhouse.    This  man 

states  that  the  club  have  paid  him  no  money 
since  his  admission  to  St.  Pancras  workhouse  on 
the  14th  November  1892. 

3848.  The  contribution  of  the  club  ceasing  with 
his  entering  into  your  workhouse? — Ceasing 
with  his  entering  into  the  workhouse;  yes. 

Chairman. 

3849.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  club  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  could  not  find 
that. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

3850.  Did  you  make  it  your  business  to  inquire  No  in- 
as  guardians  whether  this  money  was  rightly 

and  properly  retained  by  the  club  on  the  entrance  the  guar- 
of  this  man  into  the  workhouse  ? — No,  we  did  not.  dians, 

3851.  When  yon  admit  a  person  in  receipt  of 
a  pension,  from  whatever  source,  do  you  con- 
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Mr.  Ritchie—  continued. 

sider  it  your  uuty  at  the  time  of  entrance  into 
the  workhouse  to  inquire,  if  that  pension  is  with- 
held on  the  enl ranee  of  the  man  into  the  work- 
house, whether  it  is  properly  withheld? — We 
have  not  done  so. 

3852.  If  it  were  impro|)erly  withheld,  I  presume 
you.  the  guardians,  could  claim  it  in  relief  of  the 
amount  which  this  man  costs  the  guardians  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  could  attach  it. 

3853.  Still,  you  do  not  make  any  inquiries  ? — 
We  do  not  make  any  inquiries. 

3854.  Have  you  any  more  cases? — In  a  letter 
that  I  wrote  to  the  secretary  I  stated  two  other 
cases,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  bear  so  much 
on  the  particular  question  as  these  two  do. 


Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

3855.  You  desire  to  limit  your  illustrations  to 
those  two  particular  cases  ? —  To  those  two 
particular  cases,  yes. 

Chairman. 

3856.  I  have  had  the  rules  put  in  my  hand, 
and  I  see  that,  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Oddfellows,  no  sick  pay  is  allowed  to  a  man 
who  has  gone  into  a  workhouse,  but  if  he  has 
a  wife  and  children  who  are  in  need,  the  pay 
which  he  has  hitherto  received  would  be  paid 
over  to  them  ;  is  that  within  your  knowledge  ? — I 
cannot  say  what  the  rules  are;  I  really  do  not 
know. 


The  Rev.  L.  K.  Phelps,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Oxford. 


Constitu- 
tion of  the 
Oxford 
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tion. 


Cha  irman. 

3857.  You  are  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  I  think  ? — I  am. 

3858.  And  yon  are  a  guardian  of  the  Oxford 
Incorporation  ? — I  am. 

3859.  And  I  think  you  are  also  chairman  of 
the  local  Charity  Organisation  Society  at  Ox- 
ford ? — Yes,  I  am. 

3860.  How  long  have  you  occupied  those 
offices? — I  have  been  a  guardian  since  1880  ;  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  since  1882,  and  I 
have  been  chairman  since  1884. 

3861.  And  I  think  you  have  taken  a  very 
close  interest  in  everything  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  at  Oxford? — 
Certainly. 

3862.  Now,  how  is  the  Oxford  Board  of 
Guardians  constituted  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  I 
will  give  it  historically,  which  I  think  will  make 
it  plainer.  The  Oxford  Incorporation  was 
formed  originally  in  the  year  1771.  It  was  an 
incorporation  including  11  of  the  parishes  in  the 
city.  The  board  of  guardians  in  the  first 
instance  consisted  of  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
assistants,  recorder,  town  clerk,  and  solicitor,  and 
one  guardian  from  each  of  the  eleven  parishes. 
In  the  year  1854  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
board  was  changed.  Up  to  that  time  the 
colleges  and  the  university  buildings  had  not 
been  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  After  the 
year  1854  they  were  so  rated,  and  by  an  Act 
passed  in  that  year  the  board  of  guardians  was 
constituted  as  follows:  the  mayor,  the  aldermen 
of  the  City  of  Oxford,  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  11  parishes,  two  representatives  of 
the  Convocation  of  the  University,  and  eight 
representatives  of  the  heads  and  bursars  of  the 
various  colleges  within  the  area  of  the  incorpora- 
tion. In  the  year  1863  a  slight  change  was  made, 
because  Christchurch,  which  had  hitherto  been  out- 
side the  incorporation  and  had  not  been  rated, 
was  for  the  first  time  rated.  Two  guardians  were 
added  to  represent  Christchurch.  Another  change 
was  made  at  a  later  date  (1889),  when  the  mayor 
and  10  aldermen  representing  the  citizens  were, 
in  consequence  of  changes  in  local  Acts,  substi- 
tuted for  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  board 
now  consists  of  35  members,  the  mayor  and  10 
aldermen,  11  representatives  of  the  parishes  with- 
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in  the  incorporation,  the  vice-chancellor,  two 
representatives  of  Convocation,  eight  representa- 
tives of  the  colleges,  and  two  representing 
Christchurch.  That  is  to  say  there  are  35  mem- 
bers, 22  representing  in  various  ways  the  city,  and 
the  remainder,  13,  representing  the  university. 

3863.  What  is  the  provision  made  by  the 
guardians  for  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  of 
Oxford? — The  indoor  provision  is  made  in  the 
workhouse   which   stands  in  the  Cow  ley-road. 

3864.  When  was  the  workhouse  built? — In 
the  year  1864. 

3865.  And  is  it  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
classification  and  generally  efficient  manage- 
ment ? — The  workhouse  is  licensed  to  contain 
330  inmates ;  the  average  number  of  inmates  is 
about  200. 

3866.  Has  it  ever  been  filled  ? — Never. 

3867.  Well,  will  you  proceed  with  your  state- 
ment as  to  the  pi'ovision  for  the  aged  poor. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  first  of  all  if  you 
were  to  give  us  the  numbers  of  the  aged  poor? — 
The  aged  poor  in  the  body  of  the  house  would 
be  about  60  on  the  men's  side,  and  about  half 
as  many  on  the  women's  side,  and  in  the  in- 
firmary there  would  be,  I  think,  about  40. 

3868.  And  how  are  these  numbers  made 
up? — They  would  be  uniformly  aged  and  infirm. 

3869.  Have  you  any  who  besides  being  aged 
and  infirm  are  sufi^ering  from  other  ailments  ; — 
We  have  a  very  small  number  of  those  who  are 
suffering  from  what  I  think  is  called  senile 
dementia  ;  they  are  classified  with  the  imbeciles 
and  the  epileptics,  and  are  treated  in  separate 
wards  by  themselves. 

3870.  But  are  not  treated  as  lunatics  would 
be?— No. 

3871.  As  to  the  diet? — The  diet  of  our  aged 
and  infirm  is  not  a  very  liberal  one.  It  is  said 
to  be  less  liberal  than  that  of  most  workhouses  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  that  statement.  The  only  workhouse 
with  which  I  have  compared  it  had  practically 
the  same  dietary. 

3872.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  sufficient  for  the 
pur[)Ose  of  maintaining  the  old  and  infirm  ? — I 
have  only  the  authority  of  the  medical  officer,  I 
could  not  speak  from  my  own  knowledge. 
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3873.  Have  yon  got  it  here?— I  have. 

Chairman. 

3874.  Much  depends  not  only  on  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  dietary,  but  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  food  is  prepared.  How  is  the  food 
prepared  in  your  workhouse? — It  is  cooked 
partly  by  inmates  and  partly  by  paid  officers  ; 
we  very  rai-ely  have  complaints  either  as  to  the 
quality  or  as  to  the  cooking  of  it. 

3875.  What  provision  do  you  make  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  ? — The  sick  are  treated  in  the 
infirmary,  which  forms  what  I  may  call  the 
third  parallel  in  our  range  of  buildings.  _We 
have  an  infirmary  there  which  has  two  skilled 
attendants,  and  the  rest  of  the  attendance  and 
nursing  is  done  by  inmates. 

3876.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  question  of 
leave  of  absence  ? — Leave  of  absence  is  granted 
once  a  month,  or  on  any  emergency  ;  that  is  to 
say  in  the  case  of  the  family  of  a  man  being  sick 
or  what  not.  In  case  any  inmate  returns  to  the 
house  in  a  state  of  intoxication  leave  is  refused 
for  the  next  month  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  period  of 
two  months  must  elapse  before  he  goes  out 
again. 

3877.  Do  you  find  the  leave  frequently 
abused  ? — I  am  afraid  so. 

3878.  What  arrangements  do  you  make  witli 
respect  to  the  visits  of  friends  ? — Friends  are 
allowed  to  visit  fortnightly.  When  an  inmate  is 
in  the  infirmary  they  may  visit  him  or  her  at 
any  time. 

3879.  Have  you  made  provision  for  married 
couples  ? — We  have  made  some  provision  ever 
since  the  house  was  built.  We  had  originally 
eight  bedrooms  which  could  be  occupied  by 
married  couples,  and  we  had  a  sitting-room 
which  they  occupied  in  common.  I  regret  to 
say  that  so  many  disturbances  arose  in  the 
common  sitting-room  that  it  had  to  be  abolished. 
Finding  that  our  married  quarters  were  hardly 
ever  occupied,  we  have  now  made  them  some- 
what more  comiortable  by  turning  two  of  the 
bedrooms  into  sitting-rooms,  connecting  them 
with  the  bed-rooms,  and  making  them  a  small 
suite  together. 

3880.  And  how  many  married  couples  have 
you  now  occupying  those  rooms? — Two. 

3881.  Are  those  all  the  married  couples  in  the 
workhouse? — I  think  so. 

3882.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  senile  demen- 
tia just  now  ;  have  you  many  such  cases  ? — No, 
very  few. 

3883.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  make  any 
classification  on  the  ground  of  character? — No, 
we  never  have.  Our  master  has  always  regretted 
that  we  do  not  do  it,  but  we  have  never  made 
the  attempt. 

3884.  As  to  the  out-door  relief,  can  you  give 
us  any  figures  as  to  the  present  and  past  amount 
of  out-door-relief? — In  out-door  relief  our  board 
has  gone  through  a  great  change  in  the  last  20  or 
30  years.  I  think  I  may  say  the  high-  water 
mark  was  reached  in  1863  when  the  number  of 
people  receiving  out-door  relief  was  1 ,063.  On 
the  1st  January  in  the  present  year  the  number 
had  sunk  to  68.  It  is  now  below  50,  and  the 
decrease  has  been  continuous. 


Chairmnn — continued. 

3885.  How  was  the  reduction  efi^ected? — It 
was  first  of  all  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
some  regulations  or  general  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  out-door  relief,  specifying  a  large 
number  of  cases  in  which  out-door  relief  would 
not  be  given.  That  was  done,  I  think,  in  the 
year  1875  before  I  became  a  member  of  the 
board.  Since  the  year  1883  the  board  of  guar- 
dians has  acted  in  co-operation  with  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  and  by  that  means  has  been 
able  very  much  to  reduce  the  number  of  people 
in  receipt  of  relief. 

3886.  What  were  the  reasons  for  adopting  this 
altered  policy  which  has  led  so  largely  to  the 
reduction  of  out-door  relief? — The  change  began 
before  I  was  a  member  of  the  board;  but  I  think 
I  might  say  that  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  great 
expense  of  the  system  of  liberal  out-door  relief, 
as  it  is  called  ;  but  latterly  I  think  it  has  been 
partly  an  attemi)t  to  solve  a  large  general 
question. 

3887.  Has  the  larger  system  of  out-door  relief 
had  any  effect  in  making  the  poorer  classes  thrift- 
less?— Thar  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 
I  think  I  might  say  that  the  alteration  in  the 
system  has  brought  about  an  improvement,  but 
there  is  in  such  cases  a  great  difficulty  in  attribut- 
ing an  effect  to  any  one  particular  cause. 

3888.  You  say  you  have  at  this  moment  50 
paupers  receiving  out-door  relief? — Yes. 

3889.  How  are  they  classified  ? — They  are 
almost  all  people  who  were  on  the  out-door 
relief  lists  previous  to  the  year  1883. 

3890.  Are  they  all  old  people  ?— Most  of 
them. 

3891.  Where  they  are  not  old  people,  what 
are  they  ? — They  would  be  exceptional  cases  of 
people  who  require  temporary  relief,  and  who 
had  been  probably  in  the  receipt  of  relief  at 
some  time  previous.  In  cases  in  which  they 
had  not  been  in  receipt  of  relief  they  would  be 
referred  to  the  Cliarity  Organisation  Society, 
and  assisted  by  them. 

3892.  What  had  been  the  usual  amount  of 
out-door  relief  given  when  it  was  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  at  pi'esent  ?— In  the  year  1869 
we  paid  in  out  door  relief  2,5  IIZ.  85.  6rf.  ;  in  the 
year  1892  we  paid  340/.  3s  oa. 

3893.  And  what  were  the  amounts  of  weekly 
payments.  I  mean  weekly  payments  to  indi- 
viduals?—I  have  the  scale  of  out-door  relief 
with  me,  and  you  may  take,  as  the  basis  of  it, 
that  a  single  old  or  infirm  person  is  given  half-a- 
crown  and  a  loaf. 

3894.  Do  you  consider  that  adequate  for  the 
relief  of  a  person  who  has  no  other  resources? — 
Certainly  not. 

3895.  Was  careful  inquiry  made  into  each 
case  ? — Yes. 

3896.  By   what   means? — By   the  relieving 


officer. 

3897 
—  One. 

3898 
3899 


How  many  relieving  officers  have  you  ? 


Has  he  any  assistants  ? — No. 
I  suppose  with  your  reduced  number  of 
those  who  are  relieved,  one  would  be  sufficient. 
Would  it  have  been  sufficient  in  past  times, 
when  out-door  relief  was  more  liberally  given,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  worthily  given  ? —  I 
should  not  like  to  say. 
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Chairman — continued. 

3900.  How  has  this  policy  which  has  so 
greatly  reduced  the  out-door  relief  been  received 
by  the  public  at  Oxford  ? — We  have  been 
through  a  considerable  difficulty  in  that  matter. 
When  the  policy  was  first  of  all  introduced,  and 
the  public  began  to  be  aware  of  it,  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  feeling  in  Oxford  ;  that  feeling 
was  very  strongly  represented  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Hall,  who  was  then  member  for  the  city.  In  the 
year  1887,  when  the  system  had  been  working  for 
four  years,  he  made  a  speech  at  the  Druids'  dinner, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  meetings  of  the  Oxford 
year,  in  which  he  spoke  very  strongly  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  guardians.  He  subsequently  called 
a  public  meeting  in  the  town  hall  with  the  view 
of  condemning  the  policy  which  was  then  being 
carried  out.  He  Avas  himself  a  guardian  of  the 
poor,  and  he  sat  lor  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas', 
which  is  the  largest  and  the  poorest.  He  gave 
up  his  seat  for  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  and  he 
stood  as  a  candidate  for  a  parish  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  against  a  guardian  who  was  pledged 
more  or  less  to  the  new  system.  He  succeeded 
in  unseating  him,  and  a  person  of  his  own  views 
took  his  place  at  St.  Thomas'.  From  that  time 
onwards  the  opposition  to  our  system  entirely 
died  away.  Mr.  Hall  himself  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  year  1891,  and  the  other  guardian  who 
was  our  main  critic,  resigned  his  in  the  year 
1890 ;  we  have  not  heard  since  that  time  any- 
thing of  criticism  of  the  system. 

3901.  Did  they  ever  express  any  change  of 
opinion  ' — No,  none  whatever. 

3902.  Now  what  should  you  say  were  the 
general  results  of  this  policy? — That  is  a  ques- 
tion one  is  always  asking  oneself,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  can  only  give  you  what  I  may  call 
the  materials  for  an  answer.  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  from  the  evidence  put  before  me 
continually,  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  late 
years  in  Oxford.  I  judge  that,  first  of  all,  from 
what  I  may  call  the  much  higher  standard  of 
wants  which  people  show,  the  people  who  come 
to  us  at  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
\\  hereas  people  used  to  come  and  ask  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  they  now  uniformly  ask  for 
what  must  be  called  luxuries;  I  mean  for  such  a 
thing  as  being  sent  to  a  convalescent  home  for  a 
more  or  less  lengthy  period,  a  thing  of  which  I 
am  sure  no  poor  person  in  Oxford  would 
have  dreamt  25  years  ago.  Again,  I 
think,  that  when  we  have  a  severe  winter 
the  poor  people  of  Oxford  undoubtedh' 
go  through  it  with  far  less  suffering  than  they  did 
20  years  ago.  I  think  the  long  vacation,  which 
is  always  a  great  difficulty  with  the  poor  of 
Oxford,  is  much  more  easily  tided  over  than  it 
used  to  be.  I  have  collected  from  time  to  time 
from  people  who  are  qualified  to  give  an  opinion, 
such  as  the  clergy,  the  district  visitors,  the 
relieving  officers,  the  School  Board  officers,  their 
experience  with  regard  to  the  poor.  That  ex- 
perience is  uniform  that  the  poor  are  better  fed ; 
that  they  eat  more  meat  ;  that  they  are  better 
clothed;  that  their  houses  are  better,  and  that 
their  standard  of  living  is  higher. 

3903.  Would  this  change  of  policy  have  been 
possible  without  inflicting  great  suflPering  upon 
the  poor,  but  for  the  good  understanding  that 
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existed  between  the  board  of  guardians  and  the 
('harit}'^  Organisation  Society  ? — I  think  the 
change  might  have  been  made,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would.  I  think  the  Society  enabled  the 
guardians,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  bridge  over  the 
transition  from  a  lax  policy  to  a  strict  policy. 

3904.  When  was  it  that  those  two  bodies  came 
to  an  understanding  on  this  question  ? — In  the 
year  1883. 

3905.  Could  you  tell  us  something  about  it?—  ( 
I  must  say  first  of  all  that  that  imderstanding  has  s 
never  been  formulated.    It  is  not  ea.-y  to  get  a  j"^ 
board  of  guardians  to  endorse  or  to  accept  a  ,ii 
general  principle.    It  ha-^  always  remained  quite  th 
informal,  but   the   procedure  would   be   this : 
Supposing  that  a  person  applies  to  the  board  for 
out-door  relief,  the  case  would  be  deferred  for  a 
fortnight  in  order  that  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  might  make  inquiries  into  it.     At  the 
end  of  the   fortnight,  supposing   the  Society 
undertook  the  case,  it  would  disappear.    If  it 
came  up  again,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ^^'hn  was  on  the 
board  would  make  a  report  on  the  case  and  give 
the  grounds  on  which  his  Committee  had  refused 

to  assist  it.  I  think  I  may  say  that  tho^^e  grounds 
have  always  satisfied  the  guardians. 

3906.  Has  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
sufficient  funds  for  dealing  with  the  cases  of  those 
who  but  for  their  assistance  would  have  become 
paupers  ? — Amjjle. 

3907.  Is  the  number  considerable  that,  in  your 
opinion  as  Chairman  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  for  so  many  years  past,  would  have 
become  paupers  but  for  your  assistance? — I 
think  that  if  the  system  of  giving  out-door  relief 
had  been  continued,  certainly  most  of  them,  if 
not  all  of  those  to  whom  we  give  pensions,  would 
have  become  permanent  paupers. 

3903.  How  do  you  inquire  into  those  cases  M 
that  are  submitted  to  you  by  the  board  of 
guardians;  by  what  agents  or  instruments? — 
We  have,  first  of  all,  our  paid  agent,  who  is  a 
most  excellent  inquirer.  Our  agent  is  a  woman. 
They  can  make  their  inquiries  far  more  efficiently 
than  men.  They  know  much  more  about  their 
neighbours  and  their  doings.  Secondly,  we  have 
on  the  Committee  representatives  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  asencies  whose  knowledge  of  the  town  is 
practically  exhaustive-  It  is  very  rare  indeed 
that  a  case  comes  before  us  of  which  some  member 
of  the  Committee  does  not  know  a  good  deal. 

3909.  Have  you  more  agents  than  this  one 
lady  whom  you  mentioned? — Only  one.  I  must 
say  by  way  of  explanation  that  the  area  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  includes  the  whole 
city  of  Oxford,  and  is  larger-  therefore  than  the 
area  of  the  Poor  Law  incorporation. 

3910.  The  large  parish  of  St.  Giles,  I  think, 
is  not  included  in  the  Oxford  incorporation? — 
No ;  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  the  parish  of  St. 
Clement's,  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  and  the  parish 
of  Cowley,  are  all  outside  the  incorporation. 

3911.  In    what   union   are    they  ? — In  the 
Headington  union. 

3912.  May  I  ask  in  passing  whether  you  are 
able  to  say  whether  the  same  system  is  adopted 
in  Headington  as  in  your  union  ? — AYe  have  an 
understanding  between  our  society  and  the 
Headington  board,  but  owing  to  the  want  of 
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any  representatives  of  our  society  upon  the 
Heaclington  board  it  has  never  been  so  thoroughly 
carried  out  there  as  it  has  been  by  the  Oxford 
boird. 

3913.  Now  in  what  form  do  you  sive  your 
assistance? — Always  in  the  form  of  money, 
practically. 

3914.  In  the  form  of  pensions? — Of  pensions  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  this  particular  class  of  case 
which  I  am  mentioning  we  give  pensions  in  the 
form  of  money. 

3915.  And  what  is  the  usual  amount  of  those 
pensions? — We  should  give  to  a  single  person 
Is.  a  day,  to  a  married  couple  from  10s.  to  12s.  a 
week.    We  consider  that  adequate. 

3916.  You  find  that  contribution  adequate  ? — 
We  do. 

3917.  How  do  you  raise  the  funds  for  this 
expenditure  ? — Partly  we  utilise  charities. 

39l8r  What  charities  ? — Parochial  or  even  city 
charities. 

3919.  Old  endowments? — Endowed  charities. 

3920.  But  how  are  you  able  to  utilise  them  ? 
— Well,  we  can  in  many  cases  try  to  get  our 
pensioners  elected  to  pensions  from  the  endowed 
charities.  We  should  utilise  very  often  parochial 
funds  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  funds  which  the 
different  religious  ministers  disburse ;  we  should 
utilise  the  contributions  of  relatives,  and  we  should 
make  a  special  appeal,  probably  for  each  individual 
case.  We  should,  for  instance,  ask  the  employers 
of  a  person  if  they  would  contribute,  and  we 
should  ask  people  who  on  any  ground  we  might 
think  were  either  interested  in  the  pai-ticular 
case  or  sufficiently  interested  in  the  system  to 
assist  the  carrying  of  it  out.  We  make  a  great 
effort  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  pensions  which 
we  give,  as  far  as  possible  we  avoid  making  them 
a  charge  upon  our  general  funds.  We  are  not 
always  successful,  and  I  should  think  that  we 
have  not  at  this  moment  more  than  60  per  cent, 
of  our  pensions  subscribed. 

.  3921.  Then  joxxv  answer  seems  to  show  that 
you  are  working  harmoniously  with  all  the 
various  charitable  institutions  in  Oxford  ? — I 
think  so. 

3922.  Are  there  any  who  keep  apart  from 
you,  and  who  act  apart  from  you  ? — Not  con- 
sistently. 

3923.  For  instance,  the  collections  that  are 
made  in  the  parish  churches  by  the  clergy,  are 
they  generally  distributed  on  an  understanding 
with  you  or  separately  by  the  clergy  and  the 
churchwardens  ? — I  could  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
to  say  that  they  would  be  distributed  on  an 
understanding  with  us  ;  but  I  find  that  if  we  had 
in  any  one  parish  a  particularly  deserving  case, 
to  use  the  ordinary  phrase,  to  which  we  wished 
for  subscriptions,  the  clergy  would  almost  always 
come  forward  and  guarantee  a  part  of  it.  Our 
understanding  with  the  clergy  is  excellent. 

3924.  Do  you  think  that  any  cases  of  really 
deserving  poor  who  are,  without  being  in 
a  position  of  extreme  destitution,  still  suffering 
from  poverty,  escape  your  knowledge  ? — I  think 
not.  Oxford  is  so  covered  with  agencies  of 
different  kinds  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  I 
think,  for  any  such  case  to  escape  their  notice ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  there  had  been  any 
such  cases  in  the  town  when  the  storm  broke 
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upon  us  with  regard  to  our  policy,  ihey  would 
have  been  produced,  and  they  would  have  been 
made  the  most  of.  I  may  say  that  no  such  case 
was  discovered. 

3925.  But  even  if  they  had  been  discovered, 
it  would  not  necessarily  have  followed  that  the 
guardians  were  to  blame,  inasmuch  as  the  guard- 
ians can  only  act  where  a  personal  application  is 
made ;  and  the  class  of  people  to  whom  I  refer 
might  be  such  as  to  be  unwilling  to  make  per- 
sonal application  ? — Certainly.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  those  cases,  and  I. 
do  not  think  that  they  exist. 

3926.  Does  this  assistance  given  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  in  any  manner  affect  the 
assistance  that  they  would  otherwise  have  de- 
rived from  relatives  ? — I  should  think,  on  the 
whole,  that  we  are  very  much  more  successful 
in  getting  relatives  to  contribute  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  we  induce  a  great  many  relatives  to  contri- 
bute, who  certainly  would  not  have  done  so  but 
for  the  moral  persuasion  which  we  brought  to 
bear  upon  them. 

3927.  I  suppose  the  amount  of  contribution 
varies,  first  with  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  next 
with  the  capacity  of  the  relatives  to  assist  ? — It 
would  be  determined  entirely  by  the  nature  and 
requii-ements  of  the  case.  We  have  never 
trimmed  our  policy,  so  to  speak,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  resources. 

3928.  When  you  have  had  what  was  in  your 
opinion  an  unreasonable  refusal  upon  the  part 
of  a  relative  to  assist,  would  you  bring  that 
case  before  the  guardians  that  they  may  inquire 
into  it,  and,  if  necessary,  prosecute  before  the 
magistrates  ?— If  we  had  a  case  in  which  rela- 
tives who  were  able  to  support  their  relations 
obstinately  refused  to  do  so,  we  should  bring  the 
case  before  the  guardians  and  ask  them  to  offer 
the  house. 

3929.  Have  you  had  many  such  cases  ? — No, 
very  few  ;  we  have  had  cases,  but  not  many. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

3930.  In  those  exceptional  cases  what  was 
the  result ;  did  the  relatives,  under  pressure, 
contribute  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  charge 
my  memory  with  the  details  of  the  particular 
cases. 

Chairman. 


3931.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the 
members  of  benefit  societies  ? — Yes  ;  I  have 
made  some  inquiries  on  those  points  at  different 
times. 

3932.  As  to  what  points? — As  to  the  progress 
of  benefit  societies  in  Oxford. 

3933.  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  that  mem- 
bers of  berefit  societies  have  been  assisted  either 
by  the  board  of  guardians  or  through  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ? — With  regard  to  the 
boards  of  guardians,  in  the  course  of  the  last  20 
years  we  have  had  about  six  people  in  the  work 
house  who  have  been  receiving  assistance  from 
benefit  societies.  In  some  instances  the  benefit 
society  has  paid  over  to  the  guardians  the  allow- 
ance which  they  were  paying  them,  and,  in  some 
instances,  has  refused.  Up  to  a  month  ago  I 
could  have  said  that  I  never  remembered  a  case 
of  a  man  in  receipt  of  an  allowance  from  a 
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Chairman — continued. 

benefit  society  applying  for  out-door  relief,  but 
a  case  did  occur  about  a  month  ago  of  an  old 
man  who  was  receiving  6*-.  6c?.  from  a  benefit 
society  existing  at  the  gas  works.  He  had  mar- 
ried a  young  wife,  and  his  wife,  I  regret  to  say, 
was  extremely  anxious  to  be  rid  of  him.  She 
induced  him  to  apply  to  the  guardians  for  relief. 
The  guardians  offered  the  workhouse,  but  he 
died  before  he  could  be  moved. 

3934.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  question  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  has  been  under  your  con- 
sideration ;  it  is  one  that  we  have  asked  pretty 
often  here  ;  have  you  ever  known  any  teetotaller, 
any  total  abstainer  from  drink,  in  receipt  of 
relief  ?— Never. 

3935.  Have  you  ever  known  out-door  relief 
surrendered  to  you  ? — In  several  oases. 

3936.  On  what  grounds  ? — Principally  lon- 
gevity— people,  that  is  to  say,  have  outlived  the 
possibility  of  looking  after  themselves. 

3937.  And  have  wished  to  be  received  into  the 
workhouse  ? — They  wished  to  be  received  into 
the  workhouse  because  they  had  either  exhausted 
their  friends'  support,  or  they  had  become  unable 
to  look  after  themselves. 

3938.  Have  you  had  any  similar  experience  as 
to  pensioners  under  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

3939.  They  have  elected  to  go  into  the  work- 
house?— They  have. 

3940.  I  think  your  workhouse  has  a  good 
many  points  of  superiority  in  point  of  comfort  to 
many  others ;  in  the  first  place,  you  have  I 
think  a  large  garden? — We  have. 

3941.  Where  the  people  work,  where  even  the 
old  people,  who  might  be  dispensed  from  work, 
prefer  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  ? — The 
old  people  rarely  work  in  the  garden  ;  the  able- 
bodied  mainly  work  there. 

3942.  Not  any  people  above  65  ? — There  may 
be  a  few,  but  very  few. 

3943.  And  then  you  have  other  gardens  nicely 
kept,  in  which  they  can  walk  about  ? — Certainly  ; 
they  are  well  laid  out,  and  I  think  well  looked 
after. 

3944.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of 
making  your  house  too  attractive,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  independent  spirit  which  ue  should  all  like 
to  see  existing  among  the  poor  ? — No,  I  think 
not.  Any  improvement  which  takes  place  in  our 
workhouse  is  far  less  rapid  than  the  rise  in  the 
standard  of  comfort  among  people  outside  it. 

3945.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
any  change  required  in  the  law  for  making  better 
provisions  for  the  aged  poor  ? — No,  I  must  say 
that  1  think  as  it  stands  at  present  the  law  works 
admirably. 

3946.  You  are  speaking,  I  suppose,  mainly 
from  your  experience  nt  Oxford,  Avhere  the  prob- 
lem is  within  manageable  limits  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

3947.  I  suppose  you  could  conceive  the  case 
where  there  might  not  exist  materials  for  assist- 
ing the  aged  poor  which  you  have  at  hand  at 
Oxford  ? — Yes,  I  could  not  speak  of  the  condi- 
tions of  any  place  excepting  Oxford. 

3948.  Then  I  suppose  it  may  be  said  that, 
practically,  the  board  of  guardians  at  Oxford 
have  ceased  to  give  out-door  relief  altogether? — 
Practically  ;  in  a  few  years'  time  there  will  be  no 


Chairman — continued, 
case  on  the  books.  It  is  not  now  at  all  uncommon 
for  us  to  go  through  a  weekly  meeting  without 
any  applications  for  out-door  relief, 

3949.  Now,  in  consequence  of  this  restriction 
on  the  out-door  relief,  have  the  applications  for 
pensions  from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
increased  ? — Yes. 

3950.  They  have?— Yes. 

3951.  To  what  extent  ? — lam  afraid  I  could 
not  give  you  any  figure  as  to  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  pensions ;  I  could  tell  you  with 
regard  to  the  number  that  we  have  given.  The 
number  which  we  have  given  has  varied  from  14, 
in  the  year  1883,  when  we  first  of  all  began  the 
system — it  reached  in  1889  as  many  as  59 — audit 
has  now  sunk  to  45. 

3952.  It  is  now  decreasing? — Yes. 

3953.  Having  considerably  increased  it  is  now 
decreasing  ? — Yes. 

3954.  Do  you  think  that  decrease  will  extend 
further?  —  1  anticipate  that  it  will  decrease 
rapidly  to  about  20,  and  ultimately  will  be  at 
about  10, 

3955.  And  yet  will  be  doing  practically  all  the 
work  which  you  are  now  doing  ? — Will  cover  all 
the  cases  which  are  suitable  for  treatment  outside 
a  workhouse,  and  require  such  assistance. 

3956.  Is  that  portion  of  Oxford  in  which  your 
union  is  situated  increasing  or  decreasing  in 
population  ? — It  is  almost  stationary. 

3957.  You  have  no  manufactures  or  other 
large  sources  of  employment  there,  I  think  ? — 
The  only  large  manufacture  is  the  Clarendon 
Press  ;  with  that  exception  there  is  nothing  ex- 
cept a  considerable  factory  for  the  making  of 
cheap  clothes,  which  employs  women  almost 
solely. 

3958.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  this 
special  difficulty,  that  in  the  Long  Vacation  a 
great  number  of  persons  are  flung  out  of 
employment.  There  is  a  large  brewery  at 
Oxford  ? — There  are  three. 

3959.  Do  they  employ  many  people  ? — I 
could  not  give  you  the  figures;  not,  I  think,  a 
very  large  number.  With  regard  to  the 
University,  I  may  say  this,  that  the  division  of 
the  year  into  terms  and  vacations  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  Avith  which  we  have  to  deal. 
The  result  of  that  is  that  all  employment  in 
Oxford  is  intermittent,  and  where  you  find 
intermittent  employment  you  almost  always  find 
that  it  breeds  irregularity  of  chai'acter ;  and  I 
may  say  that  for  inany  years  Oxford  was 
proverbial  for  the  thriftless  character  of  it? 
poorer  population. 

Lord  Brassey. 

3960.  Have  you  ever  thought  it  desirable 
tbat  the  State  should  establish  some  plan  under 
which,  in  consideration  of  periodical  payments, 
made  voluntarily,  by  the  poor,  they  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  providing  pensions  for  their 
old  age  ? — Yes,  I  have  considered  that. 

3961.  In  a  favourable  sense?— No;  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  quite  uncalled  for.  I  think  it 
is  very  difiicult  to  forecast  exactly  what  its  effects 
would  be,  but  I  think,  from  my  own  experience, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary. 
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Mr.  Henley. 

3962.  I  think  Mr.  Hall's  attack  was  entirely 
a  directed  against  the  University  guardians  ?  — He 

no  doubt  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  position 
by  making  what  I  may  call  a  distinction  between 
the  University  and  the  City  guardians,  and  attri- 
buting the  policy  of  the  board  to  the  University 
guardians. 

3963.  He  certainly  did  that  in  his  speech,  did 
he  not  ? — Yes. 

3964.  The  University  guardians  are  in  a  great 
minority  on  the  board  at  Oxford?—  They  are  13 
out  of  35. 

3965.  Therefore  if  the  policy  that  you  had 
adopted  had  not  been  approved  in  Oxford,  the 
University  guardians  could  not  have  carried  it 
out? — Certainly  not. 

Chairman. 

3966.  Were  the  University  guardians  unani- 
mous ? — Not  quite  at  first.  I  should  say  at  the 
present  time  they  are ;  but  I  should  say  they 
were  not  when  the  policy  was  first  introduced. 

Mr.  Henley. 

3967.  Has  your  in-door  relief  increased  in 
consequence  of  your  policy? — I  have  the  figures 
by  me,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  them.  In 
the  year  1870  were  326  inmates;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  there  were  259. 

3968.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion there  were  a  great  many  women,  chiefly 
widows,  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  at 
the  colleges,  who  used  to  receive  out-door  relief 
from  the  guardians  ;  what  has  become  of  these 
women  ? — In  a  certain  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  has 
undertaken  to  look  after  widows  with  families,  we 
should  undoubtedly  give  them  more  assistance  in 
the  Long  Vacation  than  we  should  in  the  Term. 
With  regard  to  single  women,  somehow  or  other 
they  manage  for  themselves. 

3969.  They  used  to  receive  out-door  relief? — 
Very  largely. 

3970.  Do  you  receive  applications  for  relief 
from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  apart  from 
the  guardians  ? — Certainly.  I  should  say  that 
now  the  majority  of  people  come  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  before  they  go  to  the  board 
of  guardians. 

3971.  And  do  you  receive  any  applications 
through  the  Headington  guardians? — Through 
their  relieving  officer  ;  not  often  direct  from  the 
board ;  their  relieving  officer  will  often  recom- 
mend people  to  come  to  us  before  making  an 
application  to  the  Headington  board. 


Mr.  Pell. 

3972.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  old  people  who  are  said  neces- 
sarily to  become  paupers  after  they  are  sixty 
years  of  age? — Yes,  I  have  seen  the  figures. 

3973.  Has  it  not  been  stated,  with  some  air  of 
authority,  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  old  people  are 
paupers  ?^Yes. 

3974.  Without  questioning  the  data  on  which 
that  calculation  has  been  made,  what  do  you  con- 
sider is  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  old  peo- 
ple in  your  union  that  are  receiving  relief.  Have 
you  calculated  it  at  all  ? — No,  I  never  have. 
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3975.  Should  you  think  it  would  be  above 
5  per  cent? — I  should  not  like  to  say. 

3976.  You  have  only  68  who  are  having  out- 
door relief  now,  T  think  you  said  ? — Yes,  on  the 
1st  Januai'y. 

3977-8.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult,  then, 
to  make  that  calculation  ? — No.  The  proportion 
of  persons  over  60  in  the  incorporated  pai'ishes 
who  are  paupers  is  10*3. 

3979.  How  long  is  it  since  you  put  on  a  new  no  definite 
case  of  out-door  relief? — We  have  never  formu-  policy  ever 
lated  any  policy  with  regard  to  it,  or  made  any  foimula^ed. 
definite  resolution.    I  really  could  not  answer 

that  question.  We  might,  I  mean,  have  given 
in  a  new  case  temporary  relief  for  a  short  time  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  adopt  a  line  which  we  some- 
times take,  and  leave  it  to  the  medical  and 
relieving  officers  to  relieve  for  a  short  period. 

3980.  Am  I  right  in  saying,  with  regard  to 
the  statistics  you  gave  of  the  68  receiving  out- 
door relief,  that  it  includes  those  who  are  receiv- 
ing medical  relief  only  ? — No. 

3981.  But  is  it  very  rare  for  a  person  to  come 
to  you  for  out-door  relief  now  ? — Yes,  it  is  quite 
rare. 

3982.  Are  the  persons  who  come  generally 
old  ? — Yes ;  almost  always. 

3983.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  you  have 
only  one  relieving  officer  ? — Yes, 

3984.  How  many  used  you  to  have  in  what  I 
would  call  the  bad  time  ? — Never  more  than 
one. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

3985.  You  say  that  out-door  relief  has  practi- 
cally ceased.  Are  you  aware  of  any  migration  to 
Headington,  or  other  unions  on  account  of  your 
strictness  of  administration  ? — There  is  a  good 
deal  of  migration  goes  on  from  one  part  of 
Oxford  to  another;  but  I  certainly  could  not 
say  that  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  any  one 
particular  cause. 

3986.  As  far  as  you  can  judge  in  a  general 
way,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  system  which 
you  have  described  to  us  should  not  be  adminis- 
tered in  other  unions  all  over  the  country?— Is 
there  any  difierence  in  the  local  circumstances  of 
Oxford,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — I  would  rather 
speak  only  from  my  own  experience. 

3987.  Could  your  system  be  applied  to 
Headington,  your  adjoining  union  ? — There  is  this 
difficulty  with  regard  to  Headington  :  that  it  is 
partly  a  rural  and  partly  an  urban  union,  and 
there  might  be  difficulties  which  I  could  not  now 
foresee. 

3988.  I  think  you  said  that  probably  the 
pensions  before  long  will  drop  to  about  10  ? — Yes. 

3989.  Will  you  explain  how  that  would  be 
broiight  about  ?    I  mean  with  what  effect  upon 
the  poor  ? — The  reason  why  I  said  that  was  this, 
when  we  started  first  of  all  the  principle  of  giving 
pensions  we  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  only  Principles 
those  persons  should  be  given  pensions  who  had  on  which 
made  some  definite  attempt  to  provide  for  them-  P^^*i»ns  ot 
selves,    which    attempt   had   been   frustrated  giVen."*** 
through  causes  beyond  their  own  control ;  but 
subsequently  we  modified  that  so  far  as  to  say  we 

were  prepared  to  give  pensions  to  people  who 
having  been  brought  up  under  circumstances 
which  made  it  difficult  to  provide  for  themselves, 
and  when  what  I  may  call  the  set  of  public 
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Mr.  Roundell — continued. 

opinion  was  not  so  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
thrift  as  it  is  now,  might  be  held  to  be  not 
morally  responsible  for  not  having  made  any  pro- 
vision. That  latter  class  of  cases  will  entirely 
disappear  in  a  few  years. 

3990.  Is  there  likely  to  be  any  hardship  to  the 
poor  under  the  system  you  have  described? — I 
should  say  certainly  not. 

3991.  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  this  great 
change  has  been  brought  about  in  what  you  tell 
us  was  the  proverbially  thriftless  character  of  the 
poor  at  Oxford  ? — No  ;  I  can  assign  no  particular 
reason  in  Oxford.  Tt  seems  to  me  in  Oxford  the 
conditions  are  exceptional ;  but  so  far  as  they 
are  exceptional,  they  make  it  far  more  difficult 
to  cany  out  such  a  system  as  ours. 

3992.  With  regard  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Societ}',  can  you  tell  us  how  it  was  first  started? 
— It  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Whately  in 
1844.  It  then  dealt  solely  with  vagrancy;  it 
has  gradually  increased  the  area  of  its  opera- 
tions. 

3993.  Does  it  represent  all  classes  in  Oxford ; 
the  university  and  the  town  ? — I  cannot  say  the 
town  is  so  much  represented  upon  it  as  I  could 
wish.  On  the  working  committee  there  is  a 
certain  number  of  ladies  in  the  town  who  work 
with  us ;  but  the  bulk  of  our  committee  comes 
from  the  university  directly  or  indirectly. 

3994.  About  nursing.  You  told  us  you  had 
two  trained  officers,  and  that  the  others  are  in- 
mates. Does  the  system  of  nursing  by  inmates 
in  your  oj^inion  work  well,  or  would  you  wish 
to  see  a  trained  class  of  nurses  ?— I  should  much 
prefer  to  see  trained  nurses. 

3995.  Do  ladies  visit  the  workhouse  and  in- 
firmary in  Oxford  ? — They  do. 

3:996.  Beneficially  ?— Very,  I  think. 

3997.  Are  your  officers,  the  master  and  matron, 
and  so  on,  people  of  superior  intelligence  ? — Yes, 
very;  we  are  most  efficiently  served  in  that 
respect. 

3998.  You  have  no  wish  to  see  them  belong  to 
a  higher  order,  in  society  and  education  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  find 
people  who  are  better  qualified  to  fill  that  position 
than  our  master  and  matron. 

3999.  What  are  the  master  and  matron  like  in 
position?  are  they  like  the  master  and  matron 
in  other  unions,  or  exceptionally  superior  ? — No  ; 
I  should  say  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  such  a 
classification.  The  master  is  in  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  master  cf  a  large  elementary  school. 

4000.  Your  out-door  relief  is  2  5.  6  d.  and  a 
loaf ;  and  when  you  were  asked  whether  that 
was  sufficient  you  said,  certainly  not.  Have 
you  tried  to  get  that  increased,  so  as  to  make  it 
adequate  ?^In  one  or  two  cases  we  have,  but 
the  guardians  would  always,  fall  back  on  saying 
that  the  scale  of  relief  had  been  settled  after  a 
great  deal  of  consideration,  and  that  that  was 
thpir  standard. 

.  4001.  The  routine  is  followed  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Stockall 

4002.  May  I  ask  whether  you  attribute  the 
improvement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  to 
the  work  of  the  provident  societies,  friendly 
societies?— I  think  the  friendly  societies  have 
been  both  cause  and  effect. 


Mr.  Loch. 

4003.  Do  you  think  that  one  proposal  that  has 
been  made,  with  a  view  to  providing  better  for 
the  wants  of  old  age,  namely,  that  there  should 
be,  instead  of  voluntary  committees,  such  as  our 
Charity  Organisation  Society  committees,  a  kind 
of  hybrid  committees  established,  which  should 
be  in  receipt  of  grants  from  the  municipal  funds, 
and  should  have  representatives  on  boards  of 
guardians — do  you  think  that  such  a  plan  as  that 
would  be  better  than  that  to  deal  with  such  oases 
as  you  have  described  by  voluntary  committees  ? 
— No  ;  I  do  not. 

4004.  What  would  be  your  reason  ? — I  think 
it  is  very  much  better,  from  the  point  of"  view  of 
administration,  that  a  committee  like  ours  should 
not  be  hampered  by  any  relation  to  constituted 
authorities.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  the 
case  of  the  aged  poor  to  relieve  them  at  all  from 
public  funds.  I  think  the  effect  of  such  relief 
is  far  more  demoralising  than  the  effect  of 
charity. 

Mr.  Humphreys -Owen. 

4005.  Do  you  extend  that  last  answer  to  sick 
relief,  relief  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries? — No. 

4006.  So  far,  then,  you  would  not  object  to 
public  funds  being  employed  for  the  relief  of  the 
aged  poor? — I  would  not  quite  put  it  in  that 
way.  I  do  think  that  an  alteration  might  be 
made  by  which  what  I  might  call  the  test  of 
admission  to  a  public  hospital  should  be  severity 
of  disease  and  not  destitution. 

4007.  Then,  if  I  gather  rightly,  your  idea  is 
that  voluntary  effort  is  correlative  to  a  somewhat 
stringent  administration  of  the  legal  relief;  you 
cannot  have  the  one  without  the  other  quite 
satisfactorily  ? — You  mean  that  you  cannot  have 
voluntary  relief  without  stringent  administra- 
tion of  it  r 

4008.  Quite  so?— I  do 
follows.  1  think  there  is 
agency  by  the  side  even  of 

4009.  Can  you  define  that  a  little  further  ? — I 
think  there  is  a  large  class  of  cases  whom 
charitable  people  would  always  be  glad  to  save 
from  the  reproach  which  must  attach  to  pauperism, 
whether  it  is  in  the  house  or  whether  it  is  out 
of  it. 

4010.  They  would  not  be  discouraged  by 
knowing  that  a  great  number  of  persons  whona 
they  would  think  deserving  Avould  certainly  be 
aided  by  the  rates  ?-^I  should  hardly  think  so. 

4011.  You  said  that  your  pension  was  Is.  a 
day  to  a  single  person,  and  12s.  a  week  for 
married  cou23les.  What  do  you  estimate  is  the 
cost  of  rent  in  Oxford  ? — The  rent  of  a  single 
room  is  1  s.  Qd.  or  2s.  unfurnished ;  the  rent  of  a 
house  of  two  rooms  is  2s.  9f/.  ;  with  three  rooms, 
3s.  Qd.  to  4s.  ;  with  four  rooms  from  4s.  6^?.  to 
5s. 

4012.  I  think  you  said  that  your  pensions 
were  rather  charges  on  your  general  charitable 
fund  than  provided  by  individuals.  Do  you  not 
think  that  where  it  can  possibly  be  managed  it  is 
more  satisfactory  if  each  pension  case  is  under- 
taken by  an  individual,  or,  at  all  events,  by  some 
very  small  group  of  individuals,  so  as  to  have 
personal  interest  in  the  case  ? — Certainly  I  do ; 
and  that  has  always  been  our  endeavour. 
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Mr.  Hunter. 

4013.  Have  you  the  means  of  distinguishing 
between  those  who  come  for  poor  relief  after  the 
age  of  60  for  the  first  time,  and  those  who  have 
been  in  the  receipt  of  poor  relief  before  they 
came  to  the  age  of  60  ? — They  certainly  would 
always  be  distinguished  in  our  application  book, 
whether  it  was  a  first  application  or  not. 

4014.  You  have  no  figures,  have  you,  to  enable 
us  to  see  how  many  come  for  the  first  time  after 
the  age  of  60  ? — No,  I  liave  not. 

4015.  Have  you  got  the  figures  of  the  cost  of 
poor  relief  in  Oxford  in  the  year  when  out-door 
relief  was  at  the  maximum  compared  with  the 
present  expenditure?  —  !  have  not  the  total 
figures  with  me.  I  may  say  that  when  I  first 
joined  the  board  the  poor  rate  was  made  twice 
a  year,  and  was  6rf.  each  time.  I  think  it  is 
now  gone  down  to  4rf.,  and  it  had  been  not  very 
many  years  before  1*.  ;  now  it  is  \d.  each  six 
months ;  that  is  jto  say,  an  %d.  rate  altogether 
for  the  year. 

4016.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  success  of 
your  policy  in  Oxford  is  due  in  any  degree  to 
exceptional  intelligence  in  the  managers  and 
guardians,  or  that  it  is  a  system  which  might 
with  equally  good  results  be  applied  elsewhere  ? 
— I  think  the  system  is  very  simple,  and  might 
readily  be  applied  anywhere. 

4017.  What  privilege  do  you  give  aged  paupers 
of  going  out  to  see  their  friends  ? — They  are 
allowed  to  go  out  monthly,  but  if  they  return  in 
a  state  of  intoxication  leave  is  withdrawn  for  a 
month. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  ■ 

4018.  You  stated  very  broadly,  in  answer  to 
a  question,  that  you  had  never  known  a  tee- 
totaller receiving  relief  ;  does  that  apply  to  old- 
age  paupers  or  to  all? — When  I  made  that 
answer  I  was  thinking  of  inmates  of  the  work- 
house ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  it  definitely  on  the 
authority  of  the  master,  that  he  never  knew  a 
teetotaller  come  into  the  workhouse. 

4019.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  all  the  persons 
who  come  into  the  workhouse  with  reference  to 
this  question,  whether  they  are  teetotalers  or 
not  ?— No. 

4020.  Well,  what  kind  of  authority  is  there 
for  the  statement  ? — 1  should  say,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  positive  knowledge  that 
they  were  of  intemperate  habits. 

4021.  Does  it  follow  that  a  man  who  is  of  in- 
temperate habits  when  he  comes  to  the  work- 
house has  not  been  a  teetotaller  at  an  earlier  part 
of  his  career? — Not  necessarily. 

4022.  If  a  teetotaller  fell  into  trouble,  is  it  not 
even  probable  that  he  might  take  to  drinking  as  a 
relief? — I  beg  your  pardon  ;  when  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  about  a  teetotaller,  I  thought  it 
meant  a  consistent  teetotaller. 

4023.  Because  1  put  it  to  you  that  it  would  be 
rather  an  extraordinary  thing  to  say  that  every  tee- 
totaller was  necessarily  so  successful  that  he  never 
became  destitute  ? — I  should  say  with  regard  to 
that,  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  teetotaller  is  an 
index  of  a  character  which  makes  it  improbable 
that  he  would  become  a  pauper. 

4024.  I  quite  agree  as  to  the  probability  that 
a  smaller  number  of  teetotallers  would  come  upon 
the  rates  than  of  persons  who  were  not  teetotal- 
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lers;  but  I  understand  now  yon  correct  your 
former  answer,  you  do  not  say  broadly  that  no 
teetotaller  ever  comes  upon  the  rates  ? — 'Oh,  no  ; 
I  would  not  say  that  ;  I  only  would  say  within 
my  knoAvledge. 

4025.  Now,  is  not  the  practical  result  of  your 
system,  in  the  case  of  old  people,  that,  if  they 
are  deserving,  they  invariably  obtain  a  pension, 
by  your  assistance,  and  private  charity?  — A 
great  deal,  however,  turns  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  deserving."  I  think,  certainly, 
they  would. 

4026.  You  do  not  force  a  person  whom  you 
would  call  a  "  deserving  "  old'  person  into  the 
workhouse  ? — No. 

4027.  Neither  do  you,  in  Oxford,  oflFer  them 
out-door  I'elief,  because  you  are  able  to  provide  a 
similar  amount  of  relief  by  your  charitable  rela- 
tions ? — Yes. 

4028.  But  in  cases  less  fortunate  than  yours, 
where  charity  would  not  come  forward  to  supply 
a  pension,  would  you  then  object  to  out-door 
relief  of  a  similar  amount  ? — Yes,  I  should,  I 
think.  I  mean  that  the  policy  which  we  have 
carried  om  in  Oxford  might  have  been  carried 
out  quite  independently  of  the  action  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  without  inflicting 
hardship  at  all. 

4029.  But,  in  that  case,  assuming  there  were 
no  charity  to  apply  to,  would  you  force  the  old 
pei'son  to  go  into  the  workhouse  whatever  his 
previous  character  might  have  been? — I  should- 
apply  the  workhouse  tost;  but  I  should  not 
expect  that  in  any  large  number  of  cases,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
workhouse  would  be  entered. 

4030.  Do  you  mean  that  by  threatening  the 
workhouse  the  man  would  find  some  means  of 
subsistence  outside  ?— -My  experience  of  Oxford, 
is  that  no  person  who  would  be  popularly 
called  "  deserving,"  is  ever  an  inmate  of  the 
workhouse. 

4031.  Do  you  think  that  any  rule  of  that  kind 
could  be  applied  in  a  large  town  in  London,  for 
instance,  or  Birmingham  ? — I  should  say  the  con- 
ditions of  Oxford  were  so  unfavourable  that  you 
might  argue  a  fortiori  to  any  other  place. 

4032.  Would  you  not  run  the  risk  that  some 
people,  sooner  than  come  into  the  workhotise, 
would  suffer  great  hardship  and  might  even 
starve? — There  would  be  the  riskj  but  I  should 
not  be  afraid  to  face  it. 

4033.  You  would  take  the  risk  ?— Yes.  ■ 

4034.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  out-door 
relief  was  much  more  demoralising  than  charity 
in  the  case  of  old  people  ? — Yes. 

4035.  Why  is  it  less  demoralising  to  accept  as 
a  favour  from  private  persons  a  certain  amount 
per  week,  than  to  apcept  the  same  thing  as  a  right 
from  the  State? — One  can  only  speak  therefrom 
one's  own  feelings.  T  think  I  should  feel  that  my 
self-respect  was  more  wounded  if  I  received  a 
grant  which  I  compelled  my  neighbours,  often  as 
poor  as  myself,  to  contribute,  whether  they 
would  or  not,  than  if  I  received  a  free  gift  from 
a  friend. 

4036.  You  think  if  you  were  a  public  official, 
and  in  your  old  age  received  a-pension  from  the 
State,  that  would  demoralise  you  ? — That  surely 
is  deferred-pay.  .  -  - 
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4037.  Can  you  distinguish  in  the  case  of  the 
•norking  classes  between  deferred  pay  and  State 
relief? — I  think,  certainly  :  the  pay  is  given 
them  in  their  lifetime  by  one  person,  and  the 
relief  is  given  them  by  another. 

4038.  But  in  the  case  of  a  soldier,  for  instance, 
do  you  consider  that  his  pension  is  in  the  nature 
of  deferred  j)ay  ? — Certainly. 

4039.  Or  is  an  addition  to  his  pay  ? — It  is  part 
of  his  pay.  I  should  say  it  is  part  of  the  attrac- 
tions which  induce  people  to  go  into  the  army. 

4040.  Would  not  a  State  pension,  if  it  were 
universal,  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
pay  which  any  man  engaged  in  industry  re- 
ceived ? — I  can  hardly  think  so.  In  the  case  of 
the  soldier,  the  same  person,  namely,  the  State, 
pays  him  for  his  work,  and  it  pays  him  in  the 
way  which  it  thinks  on  the  whole  most  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties.  In  the  case  of  relief 
from  the  State  the  master  who  has  employed  the 
labourer  pays  him  at  one  period  of  his  life  ;  and 
the  ratepayers  during  the  other. 

4041.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  pensions  ceased  in  the  army  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  offer  higher  wages  than  they 
do  now  ? — 1  should  have  thought  so,  certainly  ; 
but  I  do  not  speak  from  knowledge. 

4042.  You  do  not  think  it  is  demoralising  to  a 
(soldier  to  receive  a  pension  ? —Certainly  not. 

4043.  And  you  still  think  that  for  a  workman 
who  has  served  his  countxy  in  a  different  way  for 
a  very  great  number  of  years,  it  would  be  demo- 
ralising to  receive  a  pension  '? — I  said  that  I 
thought  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  more  wound- 
ing to  his  self-respect. 

Lord  Play  fair. 

4044.  Have  you  any  motive  in  making  the 
dietary  for  the  able-bodied  so  much  poorer  than 
for  the  infirm? — I  have  never  heard  the  point 
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raised.  The  dietary  was  fixed  long  before  I 
became  a  member  of  the  board,  and  I  could  not 
really  say. 

4045.  I  may  mention  the  dietary  for  the  able- 
bodied  is  generally  with  regard  to  meat ;  for 
instance,  about  seventeen  ounces  per  week,  and 
I  see  you  give  eight  ounces  to  the  able-bodied. 
You  give  more  cheese  than  is  usual ;  but  you 
give  less  meat.  Then  with  regard  to  tea,  you 
only  give  one  pint  for  the  whole  week,  whereas 
for  the  aged  you  give  one  pint  every  day.  Is 
your  motive  to  prevent  the  able-bodied  remaining 
in  the  workhouse  ? — I  should  say,  speaking  for 
myself,  I  think  our  able-bodied  dietary  is  lower 
than  on  many  grounds  one  would  wish  to  see  it. 
But  I  should  imagine — though  I  am  not  speaking 
here  with  knowledge — that  it  was  intentionally 
put  so,  because  at  Oxford  one  of  our  great 
dangers  is  l)eing  flooded  with  able-bodied 
labourers. 

4045.*  Do  you  put  them  to  hard  Avork  on  such 
a  dietary  ? — They  work  in  the  garden  principally. 


H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

4046.  Have  you  many  paupers  in  the  work- 
house of  previously  respectable  character  ? — 
Kone,  Sir;  our  master  is  confident  on  that  point. 

4047.  Have  }  0u  any  lady  guardians  ? —  We 
have  not  at  present ;  but  there  is  every  prospect 
of  one  being  elected  at  the  approaching  Easter 
election. 

4048.  Do  you  consider  it  very  desirable  in  the  Think 
interest  of  the  inmates  that  you  should  have  lady  "fy" 
guardians? — I  do. 

4049.  I  think  you  said  before  that  nobody 
worked  better  than  the  ladies  in  going  about  ^""^ 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  facts  as  to  cases 
for  relief? — Yes,  Sir,  I  did. 
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The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Thomas  Gage  Garuinee,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4050.  You  have  been  a  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  for  15  years.  I  think?— 
Yes,  my  Loi-d. 

4051.  Where? — For  the  last  10  years  I  have 
been  in  the  parish  of  Newington,  which  is  in 
St.  Saviour's  union. 

4052.  Have  you  also  been  a  guardian  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord  ;  I  have  been  a  guardian  there  for  the 
last  six  years,  and  I  have  spent  a  very  great  part 
of  my  time  in  attending  to  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law. 

4053.  I  think  you  are  also  a  member  of  a  coui  t 
of  Foresters  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  a  Forester  for 
seven  years,  and  for  some  time  1  attended 
their  meetings  with  great  regularity.  I  am  also 
connected  with  a  Juvenile  Foresters'  Society, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  children  of 
members  of  my  adult  society. 

4054.  Have  you  seen  any  attempt  at  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Poor  Law  and  those  charities 
that  are  in  your  district? — Well,  I  have 
endeavoured,  myself,  to  secure  as  much  co-opera- 


Chairma  n — continued. 

tion  as  has  seemed  possible.  1  have  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  out-relief  committee  almost 
invariably,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  three 
months  or  so  in  e.ach  year  ;  and  when  I  have 
seen  before  the  board  of  guardians  for  relief 
cases  which  have  appeared  to  me  suitable  for 
charitable  relief,  rather  than  the  relief  of  the 
Poor  Law,  I  have  stopped  them,  and  have  under- 
taken to  provide  for  their  wants  during  the  week 
or  10  days  which  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Charity  Organisation  relief  committee  to  take 
while  they  were  ascertaining  whether  they  could 
assist  such  a  case  or  not.  But  I  have  found  very 
few  cases  suitable,  according  to  the  stand.ard  and 
practice  of  my  Charity  Organisation  committee, 
which  have  come  up  for  Poor  Law  relief.  The 
standard  which  I  have  applied  to  cases,  which 
have  come  up  for  what  is,  practically,  perma- 
nent out-relief,  has  been  this  :  that  the  people 
should  have  lived  decent  lives,  that  they  should 
have  clean  respectable  homes,  that  they  should 
have  made  some  reasonable  effort  to  provide 
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Chairman — continued. 

for  their  old  age,  and  that  those  who  were 
legally  bound  to  assist  them  should  be  ready  to 
give  them  such  slight  assistance  as  their  oppor- 
( unities  would  allow. 

4055.  I  presume  that  the  enforcement  of  those 
conditions  a  good  deal  narrowed  the  number  of 
persons  whom  you  could  assist? — Fes;  there 
were  very  few,  I  might,  perhaps,  give  you 
instances  of  one  or  two  cases  which  I  lately  took 
up,  each  of  which  failed  according  to  my  standard, 
and  then  you  will  see  what  the  nature  of 
my  standard  is.  A  case  which  I  took  up  three 
or  four  weeks  ago  was  the  case  of  an  old  hatter, 
aged  74.  He  had  a  wife  64  years  of  age,  and 
there  were  no  children,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  no  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the 
employer,  who  could  be  in  any  way  called  upon 
to  assist  him.  The  old  man  had  a  superannua- 
tion allowance  from  the  Hatters' Society  of  4s.  a 
week.  The  relieving  officer  reported  that  he 
knew  nothing  against  the  man,  and  that  his  home 
was  a  decent  one.  I  prevented  out-door  relief 
being  given  in  that  case,  and  I  undertook  that  the 
man  should  have  7s.  from  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Committee  during  the  week  which  would 
necessarily  elapse  before  the  Committee  could 
decide  upon  his  case  ;  but  when  I  proceeded  to 
inquire  of  two  previous  employers,  for  one  of 
whom  he  had  worked  for  a  very  long  time,  the 
answer  in  each  case  was  that  he  was  a  good  work- 
man and  industrious,  but  that  he  had  drunk  a 
a  good  deal.  The  Committee  did  not  consider 
that  tfiat  was  a  suitable  case  for  a  pension. 
I  will  now  take  another  case,  that  of  a  man  aged 
62.  He  was  a  strap  maker,  and  he  had  worked 
for  35  years  for  one  firm,  and  he  had  been  for  37 
years  a  Forester.  He  had  one  daughter  with  a 
family.  He  looked  a  decent  man,  and  I  said  to 
the  guardians,  "  1  don't  think  that  this  is  a  man 
"  who  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come  on  the  rates, 
"  and  I  move  that  the  case  be  deferred.'"  The 
case  was  deferred  accordingly,  and  when  ray 
visitor  visited  the  man's  home  it  was  found 
that  he  was  suffering  from  an  ulcerated  leg, 
that  his  habits  were  too  filthy  to  be  described, 
and  that  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  right 
place  for  him  was  the  workhouse,  and  not  the 
room  in  which  he  lodged.  Now  in  either  ot 
those  cases  I  could  have  readily  procured  a 
sufiicient  pension  to  enable  those  people  to 
live  in  comparative  comfort  and  to  keep  off 
the  rates. 

4056.  What  became  of  those  two  cases ;  did 
the  people  get  into  the  workhouse  ? — Well,  no, 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  has  become  of  them. 
The  guardians  offered  them  the  house  in  each 
case. 

4057.  You  don't  know  whether  they  accepted 
or  refused? — No. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

4058.  When  guardians  offer  destitute  persons 
the  house,  and  it  is  refused,  do  the  guardians 
then  think  that  their  duty  is  entirely  discharged, 
or  do  they  not  think  that  some  further  duty  still 
remains,  of  taking  care  that  destitute  persons  who 
apply  to  them  are  not  allowed  to  starve? — If  the 
weather  is  bad,  and  there  are  many  young 
children,  an  instruction  is  generally  given  by  indi- 
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vidual  members  of  the  board,  with  the  assent  of 
the  chairman,  to  the  relieving  oflScer  to  watch  the 
case ;  but  as  a  matter  of  practice  ordinarily, 
the  board  consider  that  they  have  fulfilled  their 
duty  in  offering  the  applicant  adequate  shelter 
and  adequate  food. 

Chairman. 

4059.  You  have  a  system  of  out- relief  in  force 
in  St.  Saviour's,  I  think  ? — Yes ;  we  have. 

4060.  Have  the  numbers  of  those  in  receipt 
of  out-relief  increased  or  decreased  within  the 
last  few  years  f — Well,  in  the  last  nine  years, 
the  numbers  of  those  in  receipt  of  out-door 
relief  have  gone  down  72  per  cent.  That  is  to 
say,  in  1883  there  were  3,242  people  in  the 
union  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  and  in  1892 
the  number  was  reduced  to  900. 

4061.  Did  that  include  the  aged  and  infirm? 
—Yes. 

4062.  Can  you  give  the  relief  numbers  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  in  those  periods  ?  — In  the  year 
1883  there  were  1,263  persons,  exclusive  of 
children,  classed  as  not  able-bodied  poor  receiving 
out-door  relief.  Jn  the  year  1892  the  same 
class  is  represented  by  the  figures  707,  a  reduc- 
tion of  over  44  per  cent. 

4063.  Have  cases  of  hardship  come  to  your 
knowledge  in  consequence  of  this  stricter  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  ? —  Very  few.  Now 
and  then  one.  And  with  regard  to  that  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  spend  my  life,  practically,  in 
Newington.  I  am  constantly  in  communication 
with  the  clergy,  and  with  some  of  the  Non- 
conformist ministers ,  I  myself  have  a  staff 
of  perhaps  eight  or  nine  or  ten  visitors,  and 
if  several  cases  of  hardship  occurred,  1  should 
be  bound  to  hear  of  a  good  many  of  them.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  one  or  two  of  the  clergy 
have  told  me  that  they  have  had  to  find  more 
relief  on  account  of  the  policy  of  the  board ; 
but  when  I  have  asked  for  the  cases  specifically 
to  which  they  have  referred,  I  have  generally 
found  that  they  are  cases  which  I  would  say  in 
the  interests  of  humanity  were  better  in  the 
workhouse  than  outside. 

4064.  Do  you  experience  much  difficulty  in 
the  satisfactorily  administering  of  out-door  relief? 
— Extreme  difficulty.  It  is  very  hard  indeed  to 
arrive  at  the  facts.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  the 
guardians  to  give  adequate  relief,  and  it  is  very 
hard,  when  the  person  is  relieved  outside,  to  get 
the  relatives  and  those  upon  whom  he  has  a 
legal  or  a  moral  claim  to  fulfil  their  duty. 

4065.  What  is  the  ordinary  amount  of  the 
weekly  relief  which  you  give  to  out-door  paupers? 
— Well  it  varies  very  much,  but  it  very 
rarely  goes  above  4  s.  I  should  say  that  in  the 
case  of  quite  old  people  it  varied  between  from 
3s.  to  4s. ;  it  is  3s.,  3s.  6rf.,  or  4s.,  or  it  might  be 
even  4s.  6c?.,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  circum- 
stances would  have  to  be  special. 

4066.  Then  it  would  appear  that  the  guardians 
in  giving  that  sum  do  not  suppose  that  they  are 
providing  for  the  support  of  the  poor? — No, 
thev  always  endeavour  to  secure  that  there  shall 
be  some  means  of  paying  the  rent.  I  hey  con- 
sider that  they  are  precluded,  so  far  as  they  can 
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prevent  it,  from  allowing  any  part  of  the  out- 
door relief  which  they  give  to  be  used  for  rent. 
Of  course  it  is  indirectly  used  for  rent,  but  not 
directly,  and  unless  the  candidate  for  out-door 
relief  can  satisfy  the  board  that  the  rent  will  be 
forthcoming  from  some  source  or  other,  unless  in 
a  case  of  exceptional  sickness,  out-door  relief  is 
not  granted. 

4067.  Have  you  adequate  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  actual  circumstances  of  the  applicants  ? — 
We  are  never  able  to  tell  in  the  case  of  old 
women  exactly  what  they  earn.  When  I  say 
"  never,"  that  is,  perhaps,  too  strong  a  word  to 
use,  but  fi-equently  we  cannot.  They  pick  up  a 
shilling  heie  and  a  shilling  there,  and  2d.  here 
and  2td.  there,  and  we  cannot  tell,  or  at  any  rate 
we  fail  to  ascertain,  what  the  exact  amount  of 
their  incoming  is,  but  we  endeavour  to  judge,  as 
iar  as  we  can,  by  the  appearance  of  the  home  and 
such  slight  indications  as  the  relieving  officer  is 
able  to  collect ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

4068.  Even  in  the  face  of  the  existence  of  some 
such  supplementary  amounts,  the  actual  amount 
given  is  very  small,  is  it  not? — When  I  press 
the  guardians  and  say,  "  It  is  ridiculous  to  give 
such  a  little  sum,  we  must  give  more,"  they'al- 
ways  tell  me  that  when  I  have  more  experience 
as  a  guardian  I  shall  not  be  of  that  opinion.  They 
say  that  they  are  aware  that  there  are  many 
sources  from  which  these  people  will  obtain  help, 
or  small  earnings,  of  which  the  guai'dians  have  no 
definite  knowledge.  I  remember  very  well  a 
case,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  state  it,  which 
occurred  soon  after  I  became  a  guardian.  An  old 
woman  applied  for  out- door  relief,  the  relieving 
officer  spoke  well  of  her,  and  she  seemed  decent, 
and  we  asked  her  what  her  means  of  living  were. 
She  said  she  could  not  tell.  She  said  that  she 
picked  up  a  shilling  here  and  a  shilling  there. 
Well,  I  went  to  see  her,  and  I  found  her  in  a 
little  room  with  a  floor  covered  with  newspapers 
instead  of  with  a  carpet,  and  I  sat  and  talked 
with  her  for  20  minutes  or  half-an-hour,  and 
the  long  and  the  short  of  her  story  was  this :  that 
she  belonged  to  five  diff'erent  religious  organiza- 
tons.  She  said  that  it  was  very  hard  work,  that 
she  had  to  attend  meetings  on  four  or  five  nights 
in  the  week,  and  that  from  each  of  these  religious 
organisations  she  received  something. 

4069.  Were  they  of  different  denominations  ? 
—Yes,  of  different  denominations.  She  said  that 
she  got  on  an  average  a  shilling  a  week  from 
each  of  them. 

Mr.  Pell. 

4070.  From  each  denomination  ?  —  Yes,  and 
1,iiat  in  that  way  she  dragged  out  a  miserable 
existence.  )Vell,  I  reported  to  the  board  what 
I  had  learned  as  to  the  case,  and  told  the  guar- 
dians that  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  old  lady 
tad  learned  how  to  organize  charitable  relief, 
and  1  moved  that  she  receive  half-a-crown  a 
week,  and  the  board  gave  that  amount  to  her. 

Chairman. 

4071.  Then,  I  suppose,  you  yourself,  at  any 
rate,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency  of 
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the  information  upon  which  guardians  acted? — 
No,  I  was  not. 

4072.  And  were  of  opinion  that  they  acted  a 
good  deal  upon  haphazard  ? — They  did,  and  do. 
I  might,  perhaps,  mention  another  evil  to  which 
this  out-door  relief,  even  in  the  case  of  the  more 
or  less  aged,  is  very  much  liable,  that  is  to  say, 
it  supplements  the  earnings.  They  do  not  earn 
regular  wages,  but,  as  1  have  said,  they  pick  up  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there.  Well,  there  are 
many  poor  people  who,  indirectly  of  course,  have 
to  contribute  to  the  rates,  and  the  rates,  which 
these  poor  people  help  to  pay,  are  used  to  keep 
an  old  person  in  such  a  position  that  she  takes 
part  of  the  little  earnings  which  some  of  those 
who  help  to  pay  the  rates  would  otherwise 
secure.  It  is  another  thing  for  a  charitable 
person  to  keep  a  man  or  woman  out  of  the 
workhouse  ;  but  to  take  the  rates  compulsorily 
from  people,  and  to  use  them  to  enable  others  to 
compete  with  those  who  pay  them,  cannot  be 
sound,  either  in  theory  or  practice. 

4073.  Do  you  think  tnat  the  giving  of  adequate 
out-door  relief,  after,  of  course,  careful  previous 
inquiry,  is  strictly  within  the  principles  of  the  Poor 
Law  of  1834? — No,  I  think  not,  my  Lord,  because 
the  principle  of  the  report  of  the  Inquiry  Com- 
missioners was  to  the  effect  that  the  condition  of 
the  pauper  relieved  should  be  worse  than  the 
condition  of  the  poorest  independent,  self-sup- 
porting labourer,  and  if  you  are  going  to  insist 
upon  or  to  endeavour  to  secure  habitual  adequate 
out-door  relief,  you  are  bound  to  violate  that 
principle, 

4074.  Yes,  but  I  suppose  that  that  implies 
that  a  greater  number  of  persons  who  do  not 
apply  for  relief  are  denying  themselves  almost 
the  necessaries  of  life.  When  you  make  that 
comparison  between  persons  who  are  adequately 
relieved  at  4  s.,  5  s.,  or  6  s.  a  week,  and  compare 
them  with  workmen  and  apply  this  argument, 
you  are  indicating  the  probability  of  considerable 
hardship  in  order  to  avoid  application  to  the 
guardians? — Well,  that  may  be  so,  or  it  may 
not  ;  but  what  I  have  found  is  this,  that  the 
refusal  of  out-door  relief  tends  to  make  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  poor  more  willing  to 
assist  than  they  would  be  if  out-door  relief  were 
freely  given. 

4075.  But  I  suppose  that  the  friends  and 
relations  are  still  more  likely  to  assist  in  order  to 
prevent  a  poor  person  from  entering  the  work- 
house ? — If  they  think  that  the  alternative  to 
their  assistance  will  be  that  their  friend  will 
enter  the  workhouse  they  are  more  likely  to 
assist ;  but  if  you  give  your  out-door  relief 
freely,  the  experience  appears  to  be  that  they  do 
not  assist  so  readily. 

4076.  Have  you  within  your  own  experience 
found  many  poor  respectable  persons  who  from 
want  of  that  assistance  from  relatives  have  been 
compelled  to  go  into  the  workhouse?— No,  I 
cannot  say  that  that  is  so.  I  happen  to  be 
chairman,  and  have  been  for  some  time  past 
chairman,  of  the  visiting  committee  of  my 
workhouse,  which  is  a  very  large  work- 
house, with  accommodation  for  1,250  or  1,260 
persons.  All  the  new  admissions  who  are  able  to 
walk  come  into  the  boardroom,  and  I  as  chair- 
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man  examine  them,  and  when,  from  time  to  time, 
I  am  struck  by  the  statement  of  the  man  or  of 
the  woman  who  comes  in,  1  t^ee  that  new  admission 
afterwards,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
there  are  any  peculiar  circumstances  of  hardship 
which  have  brought  the  ajiplicant  into  the  work- 
house. But  in  the  case  of  the  aged  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  liave  scarcely  found  any  such 
special  circumstances.  In  iho  case  of  young 
women  or  lads  the  state  is  different. 

4077.  In  the  case  of  young  women  I  can  under- 
stand special  circnmsiauces,  but  what  are  the 
peculiar  circumstance'^  in  the  case  of  lads? — Well, 
you  may  get  a  boy  wh(>  has  epileptic  fits,  or  you 
may  get  a  boy  who  has  run  away  from  home,  or 
from  his  training  ship,  or  other  cases  of  that 
kind. 

4078.  When  you  say  that  you  have  found  no 
special  circumstances,  no  "  exceptional "  circum- 
stances among  the  aged,  what  meaning  do 
you  attach  to  the  word  "  exceptional  "  ? — Well, 
what  I  meant  was  this :  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  provide  for  the  future.  Not  necessarily, 
in  the  case  of  a  man,  membership  of  a  club,  but 
there  are  other  indications  of  thrift  and  provi- 
dence, such  as  these,  for  instance  :  that  he  has  had 
a  decent  home,  or  that  he  has  sons  who  are  doing 
well  in  life,  and  from  whom  some  little  could  be 
got,  or  that  he  has  atsome  time  had  a  fair  amount 
of  savings  in  a  savings'  bank,  or  that  he  has  worked 
long  for  one  employer. 

4079.  I  suppose  the  opportunities  of  saving  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  never  married,  or 
who  has  been  left  while  young  a  widow,  are 
very  small  indeed  ? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  women 
it  is  much  more  difficidt  to  judge. 

4080.  And  do  you  think  that  there  are  in 
your  workhouse  many  respectable  women  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  circumstances,  of  illness, 
or  of  misfortune  ol'  one  sort  or  another? — Well, 
I  have  never  had  a  roll-call  of  ray  workhouse, 
and  although  I  visit  it  every  week,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  found  many.  But  what  I  can  say  is 
this,  that  I  do  not  think  among  the  old  women 
who  have  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  been 
admitted  to  my  workhouse,  there  have  been 
many,  I  should  say  there  have  only  been  very 
few,  who  with  a  pension  could  have  lived  com- 
fortably outside.  They  are  so  old  often,  and 
they  have  such  need  of  care  and  nursing  that 
they  cannot  possibly  live  outside ;  they  must 
come  in,  for  the  attention  which  they  can  only 
receive,  in  some  kind  of  institution. 

4081.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any 
superiority  in  the  relief  administered  by  charity 
pensions  to  that  which  is  given  by  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  charity  pensions  are 
quite  on  a  different  footing,  at  any  rate  in  the  case 
of  pensions  provided  by  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society.  They  are  always  taken  every  week 
to  the  old  people  by  some  lady  visitor.  She 
will  have  three,  four,  or  five  pensioners  on  her  list, 
and  she  will  visit  them  in  a  friendly  way,  taking 
them  in  the  summer  time  flowers,  and  in  the 
winter  time  little  comforts,  which,  of  course, 
they  could  never  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  Poor 
Law  oflScial. 

4082.  Do  they  accept  very  gratefully  such 
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visits  ? — Yes  ;  and  of  course  those  visits  brighten 
their  lives  very  much,  and  they  are  very  good  for 
the  visitor  who  pays  the  visit  as  well  as  lor  the 
poor  person  who  receives  it. 

4083.  Do  you  think  that  were  ';ut-door  relief 
practically  abolished  larger  contributions  would 
be  made  from  charitable  societies,  so  as  to  deal 
with  the  case  of  the  deserving  poor? — I  do  not 
think,  for  my  oAvn  part,  we  should  get  enough  of 
charitable  contributions  to  deal  so  extensively 
as  public  opinion  would  desire  with  the  decent 
poor,  some  of  whom  now  get  out-door  relief, 
unless  out-door  relief  were  abolished  altogether. 
I  think  that  in  unions  where  out-door  relief  is 
abolished,  you  can  secure  with  energy  a  suflfi- 
cient  ;i  mount  of  voluntary  charitable  relief.  I 
remember  some  years  a^o,  iu  the  parish  of  Ken- 
sington, speaking  at  a  drawing-room  meeting 
which  had  been  promoted  by  the  Charity  Orga- 
nisation committee,  in  order  to  raise  money  lor 
pensions,  and  the  objection  was  taken  by  some 
one  who  was  present  that  in  the  parish  of  Ken- 
sington out-door  relief  was  still  being  given,  and 
the  question  was  asked,  "Why,  when  out-door 

relief  is  given,  should  you  come  to  us  and 
"  ask  us  to  contribute  to  pensions?  ' 

4084.  And  did  that  argument  cool  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  meeting  ? — Well,  as  far  as  I  am 
av/are,  the  result  of  the  meeting,  although  it  was 
largely  attended,  was  not  what  had  been 
expected. 

4085.  I  think  you  are  also  of  opinion  that  the 
guardians,  being  elected  persons  discharging 
duties  o'^'  a  difficult  kind  iu  addition  to  their 
ordinary  employments,  have  hardly  at  their  com- 
mand sufficient  time  to  inquire  or  to  look  into 
the  cases  of  applicants  for  out-door  relief? — No  ; 
in  ray  own  parish  I  don't  think  that  we  give 
nearly  enough  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
applications,  and,  at  the  same  time,  while  we 
have  to  devote  perhaps  two  hours  or  two  and  a- 
half  hours  a  week  to  the  consideration  of  new 
cases,  that  makes  us  neglect  the  management  of 
our  workhouse,  which  might  be  improved  by 
more  attention  being  given  to  it  on  the  part  of 
the  visiting  committee. 

4086.  How  would  you  consider  that  the 
workhouse  itself  should  be  managed  so  as  to  intro- 
duce many  of  the  steps  which  would  result  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  poor, 
which  we  all  regard  as  desirable  ? — One  wishee,  f 
think,  tu  hit  this  line,  that  the  workhouse  shall 
not  be  so  comfortable  as  to  attract  jDeople  into  it, 
but  that  it  shall  be  as  comfortable  as  it  can  be 
made  up  to  that  line. 

4087.  But  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
persons  inside  a  workhouse  are  usually  better 
lodged,  better  fed,  and  better  clothed  than  the 
great  majority  of  persons  of  their  class  outside 
the  w^orkhouse  ? — Yes,  but  they  have  lost  their 
liberty. 

4088.  Yes,  but  that  is  not  the  question  ;  the 
answer  you  gave  was  that  it  was  not  desu'able — 
never  mind  the  loss  of  liberty — that  it  was  not 
desirable,  generally,  to  give  them  any  advantage 
over  the  poor  of  their  class  outside  the  work- 
house ? — Well,  of  course  they  lose  the  privacy  of 
home,  and  they  associate  together,in  a  big  work- 
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house,  like  the  big  workhouse  to  which  I  go,  in 
large  numbers. 

4089.  Is  there  any  attempt  made  to  brighten 
lo    entof         li^^s  by  giving  them  employment  suited  to 

a  h^ht"  °  iheir  old  age  ? — Not  nearly  so  much  as  ought  to 
kiiit).  be  done  for  them.  We  have  several  ladies  now 
who  visit  our  workhouse,  and  we  are  introducing 
what  is  known  as  the  Brabazon  Scheme,  and 
some  other  means  of  brightening  these  people's 
lives. 

4090.  And  are  those  means  acceptable  to  the 
poor  ? — They  like  them  very  much,  and  they  like 
to  be  read  to,  and  so  on. 

4091.  But  that,  I  think,  applies  mainly,  it  not 
solely  to  the  old  women  ?  —  Yes,  to  the  old 
women,  and  to  the  old  men  too.  But  I  shoidd 
like,  if  I  might,  to  say  a  word  about  the  classifica- 
tion. 

4092.  You  have,  I  presume,  a  certain  amount  of 
classification  in  your  workhouse  ? — Yes,  the  people 
are  classified  according  to  the  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  we  have  also  a  certain 
sub-classification  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  out, 
but  what  I  want  to  say  is  this,  that  my  impression 
is  that  the  poor  in  the  workhouse,  at  any  rate  the 

The  poor  in  aged  poor  in  the  large  workhouses,  classify  them- 
houre*"^'''  selves.  I  remember,  a  year  ago  now,  meeting  a 
group  very  respectable  looking  man  in  the  street,  and  he 
themselves,  accosted  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  remembered  him. 

I  said  I  didn't  know  him,  and  he  then  said  that 
he  knew  me  as  he  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
Newington  workhouse  for  a  long  time,  but  had 
now  secured  through  the  chaplain  an  endowed 
pension,  and  had  become  independent  and  would 
never  return  to  the  workhouse.  So  I  proceeded 
to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  the  workhouse,  and 
who  he  was.  He  said  he  had  been  a  merchant  of  the 
City  of  London,  but  thai  he  had  failed,  and  had 
had  ultimately  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  no  complaint  to  make  against  the 
management  ;  and  I  then  asked  him  whether 
hd  didn't  find  it  exceedingly  unpleasant  to 
have  to  associate  with  people  who  had  been  in 
circumstances  much  inferior  to  his  own,  and  he 
replied,  "  No.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  sort 
"  ourselves,  and  we  can  always  find  two  or  three 
"  people  who  have  lived  the  kind  of  life  that  we 
"  otu-selves  have  lived,  and  with  them  we  mix." 

4093.  Do  you  think  the  arrangements  to  which 
you,  as  a  guardian,  are  obliged  to  conform,  as 
complete  in  the  matter  of  classification  as  they 
can  well  be? — No.  I  think  they  might  be  very 
Kiuch  improved,  but  our  house  is  very  full.  We 
shall,  however,  presently,  in  about  a  year's  time, 
be  able  to  build  there,  and  then  we  shall  have 
means  of  improving  our  classification, 

4094.  And  what  changes  would  you  be  dis- 
posed to  introduce  ? — Well,  we  have  several 
epileptics  who  are  mixed  up  with  some  of  the 
aged  poor  ;  and  I  also  don't  think  that  we  have 
sufficient  separation  for  some  of  the  young 
women,  and  we  have  to  detain  some  of  our 
children  there  for  the  purpose  of  disinfection 
before  we  send  them  to  the  district  schools, 
and  there  again  our  means  of  classification  are 
defective. 

4096.  What  is  the  average  rent  for  a  room  or 
for  two  rooms,  unfurnished,  in  your  district  ? — 
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For  two  decent  rooms,  unfurnished,  you  wou^d 
pay  at  least  os.  6d. 

4096.  And  for  a  single  room,  how  much?  — 
Thij  ordinary  price  of  a  single  room  is  2s.  or 
2s.  3d.,  or  sometimes  2s.  6^?. 

4097.  Suppose  it  comes  to  this  :  that  as  a  matter 
of  lact  when  they  get  out-door  relief,  it  does  go  in 
paying  the  rent,  or  a  certain  portion  of  it  ? — Well, 
I  think  it  must.  If  the  actual  coin  does  not  go, 
it  releases  other  coins  which  do  go. 

4098.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a  broken- 
down  merchant  who  said  that  he  had  met  in  the 
workhouse  with  persons  who  had  lived  the  same 
kind  of  life  as  he  had  ;  I  suppose  that  shows  that 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  respectable  persons 
who  get  into  the  w  orkhouse  ? — I  think  that  there 
must  be  from  time  to  time,  and  they  are  just  the 
kind  of  persons  who  would  not  tell  you  about 
their  antecedents. 

4099.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  great  diffi- 
culty, if  the  aged  in-door  poor  were  classified  more 
than  they  are  now,  in  ascertaining  which  of  them 
should  go  into  the  first  class,  and  which  of  them 
should  go  into  the  second  class  wards  ? — I  would 
prefer  to  leave  the  classification  in  the  hands  of 
the  officials  of  the  workhouse,  who  would  classify 
them  not  so  much  according  to  their  antecedents 
as  according  to  their  behaviour  in  the  house. 

4100.  That  would  break  down  to  a  great 
extent,  would  it  not ;  that  would  be  contrary  to 
the  assumption  of  those  who  wish  to  make  a 
pension  or  first-class  maintenance  in  the  work- 
house a  reward  for  good  conduct  in  previous 
life  ? — ^But  a  person  whose  conduct  in  previous 
life  had  been  good  I  should  endeavour  by  volun- 
tary charity  to  get  off  the  rates  entirely,  whether 
in-door  or  out-door. 

4101.  But  assuming  that  it  was  decided  on 
the  part  of  the  State  that  an  efibrt  should  be 
made  to  help  persons  of  that  class  by  the  State, 
then  your  test  of  classification,  that  of  present 
conduct,  would  be  counter  to  the  intention  of  the 
State  to  reward  past  conduct  ? — Well,  as  I  have 
said,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Poor  Law,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  State  says  nothing  in  regard 
to  those  who  are  deserving,  as  distinguished  from 
those  who  are  undeserving,  and  I  should  not  draw 
that  line  at  all. 

4102.  Quite  so,  but  it  is  suggested  to  us  that 
that  principle  requires  amendment,  and  that  it 
should  be  amended  in  the  direction  of  treating 
the  well-conducted  aged  as  having  established  a 
special  claim  upon  society  for  better  treatment 
than  those  who  have  not  conducted  themselves. 
Perhaps  you  would  rather  not  express  an 
opinion  upon  that  point? — I  shouhl  adhere  to 
the  view  that  I  have  already  expressed  ;  that 
those  persons  are  persons  for  voluntary  charitable 
relief,  and  that  for  that  there  is  no  substitute. 

4103.  That  there  is  no  substitute  for  voluntary 
charitable  relief? — No. 

Mr.  Loch. 

41 04.  With  regard  to  the  charitable  pensions  ; 
have  you  ever  failed  to  get  one  when  it  was 
required —  No,  never. 

4105.  Would  it  be  too  strong  to  put  it  the 
otlier  way  on,  and  say  that  you  can  call  no  case 
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Mr.  Loch — ^continued, 
to  mind  in  which  you  have  failed  ;  taking  the 
stron*;  opinion  that  you  have  submitted  to  the 
Commission? — I  believe  I  could,  on  my  past 
experience. 

4106.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's  and  also 
in  Newington,  there  are  a  ffood  many  endowed 
charities,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

4107.  Are  they  of  any  aseistance  at  all  in  deal- 
ing with  this  question  of  the  aged  from  the  point 
of  view  of  providing  pensions,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 
I  can  only  speak  of  the  charities  in  my  own 
parish,  that  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  and  there  in 
pensions  from  the  endowed  charities  there  is  a 
sum  given  away  of  between  800/.  and  900/.;  and 
as  far  as  1  am  acquainted  with  those  pensioners 
they  are  persons  whom  one  is  glad  to  see  kept  off 
the  rates. 

4108.  Is  there  any  principle  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  administration  such  as  you  have  sketched 
yourself? — Well,  the  main  qualifications  are  that 
they  shall  have  been  ratepayers,  and  that  they 
shall  not  have  been  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief. 

4109.  And  could  the  charities  be  made  a  fur- 
ther aid  do  you  think  in  dealing  with  the  out- 
door relief  difficulty.  I  mean  the  endowed  chari- 
ties ? — Yes  ;  I  think  myself  that  there  is  a  sura 
of  600/.  a  year  which  could  very  easily  be  devoted, 
in  addition  to  what  already  is  devoted,  ^o  pensions 
in  Newington. 

4110.  And  in  St.  Saviour's  there  would  also 
be  a  sum  that  could  be  similarly  devoted? — 
Yes,  the  endowed  charities  of  St.  Saviour's 
and  of  Christ  Church,  Black  friars-road,  are,  as  I 
believe  much  larger  than  the  endowed  charities  of 
Newington. 

4111.  At  present  most  of  that  money  is 
administered  on  the  patronage  of  the  annual 
distributors? — Yes,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
so  far  as  the  pensions  are  concerned,  a  great 
deal  of  care  appears  to  me  to  be  taken  to  secure 
the  cases  which  are  from  a  common-sense  j)oint 
of  view  properly  made  pension  cases. 

4112.  The  600/.  you  referred  to  just  now  is 
principally  dole  charity? — Yes,  it  is  partly  given 
in  doles  and  partly  is  invested  again,  and  in  that 
way  the  size  of  the  capital  goes  on  swelling  Irom 
year  to  year.    They  do  not  spend  all, 

4113.  Has  this  policy,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  Newington,  led  to  unpopularity,  so  that  the 
guardians  who  approve  of  out-door  relief  being 
confined  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  elected  ? — Well,  of 
course,  the  election  being  an  annual  one,  one 
always  stands  a  certain  amount  of  risk  each  year, 
but  I  have  never  concealed  my  policy,  and  I 
have  always  polled  2,000  or  3,000  votes,  and 

.  have  been  returned  third  or  fourth  upon  a  list 
of  perhaps  20  people. 

4114.  And  do  you  think  that  if  Mr.  Goschen's 
Minute  of  November  1869  with  regard  to  the 
poor  of  the  metropolis  were  generally  adopted, 
there  would  be  a  great  change  for  the  better  both 
as  regards  out-door  relief,  and  ae  regards  the  ad- 
ministration of  charity  for  the  aged  ? — Yes, 

Mr.  Stockall. 

4115.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had 
been  a  Forester  for  some  years  and  that  you 
had  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
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order  ? — Yes.    I  have  done  so  for  two  or  three 
years. 

4116.  Have  you  found  that  many  members  of 
friendly  societies  have  appealed  for  relief  to  the 
guardians  ?— Not  for  relief  in  old  age,  but  occa- 
sionally, in  the  event  of  their  children  being  ill, 
of  course  they  have  come  before  the  board  and 
secured  permission  for  their  children  to  go  into  the  Members 
infirmary,  or  to  state  what  their  earnings  are;  offnendly 
but  it  is  quite  an  exception  to  find  a  member  rarely 

of  a  friendly  society  coming  and  asking  for  out-  apply  for 
door  relief  for  himself.  relief  ex- 

4117.  You  have  spoken  of  a  Forester  whose  exceptional 
case  you  investigated,  who  had  an  ulcerated  cases  of 
leg  ;  was  that  man  in  receipt  of  sickness  pay  ill^^ss. 
from  the  Foresters  ? — So  he  told  me, 

4118.  Do  you  know  the  amount?  — No,  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  got  a  note  of  the  amount  here, 
but  my  recollection  is  that  he  regarded  himself 
as  superannuated,  and  that  he  would  get  

4119.  What  do  you  mean  by  "superannua- 
tion" in  that  case? — What  I  mean  is  that  I 
think  he  was  in  receipt  of  3*,  a  week  from  his 
court  for  an  indefinite  period.  He  was  absolutely 
unable  to  work,  and  was  never  likely  to  be  able 
to  work  again, 

4120.  Is  it  the  habit  of  the  court  to  which  you 
belong  to  pay  sickness  pay  in  the  shape  of  super- 
annuation ? — He  was  not  a  member  of  my  court, 
but  of  another  court ;  but  in  my  own  court  the 
members  are  fortunately  all  very  young,  and  I 
know  of  no  man  who  is  sufficiently  old  to  claim, 
or  to  have  to  say  that  he  wants,  superannuation. 

4121.  But  I  suppose  from  your  experience  as  a 
Forester  you  have  learned  that  a  great  deal  of 
money  is  paid  as  sickness  pay  which  is  really 
a  superannuation.  You  know  that  as  a  fact  i — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

4122-4129.  Have  you  any  ideas  of  your  own  as 
to  any  other  mode  of  relieving  the  aged  poor  than 
the  ])resent  system  adopted  by  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  ? — I   think  myself  that   the  proper 
course  in  relation  to  those  persons,  who  are  what 
I  call  the  deserving  poor,  is  that  when  they 
reach  old  age,  and  are  unable  to  live  on  the 
resources  which  they  have,  and  on  the  ordinary 
assistance  of  their  friends,  should  have  those  Sufiicient 
resources  supplemented  by  voluntary  charitable  ^^/d^j 
relief,  and  I  say  that  I  believe  from  my  experi-  ^ays  be" 
ence   that  in  such  a  union  as  mine,  sufficient  forthcom- 
pensions  could  be  procured  ;  firstly,  by  making  j"gg^°'|„ 
proper   use   of  the   endowed   charities;  and,  cases* 
secondly,  by  raising  funds  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate. 

4130.  You  have  no  experience  of  rural 
unions  ? — No  ;  my  experience  has  entirely  lain 
in  London,  and  in  this  particular  union  of  South 
London. 

Mr.  Henley. 

4131.  Do  you  find  in  your  workhouse  that 
there  are  many  old  poor  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
malingering  and  of  endeavouring  to  remain  in 
the  workhouse  when  they  ought  to  be  getting 
their  own  living? — I  have  no  experience  as  to 
that ;  I  cannot  say. 

4132.  I  thought  you  called  them  over? — No; 
1  said  I  had  never  had  a  call  ever  since  I  had 
been  there. 
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4133.  Do  you  know  whether  the  aged  men 
are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  many  extras 
in  addition  to  their  diet  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  perform  extra  work  ? — I  do  not 
think  80 ;  but  we  have  one  very  bad  practice, 
and  that  is  this  ;  that  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
number  of  able-bodied  men  who  are  transferred 
from  one  of  our  other  workhouses,  for  we  have 
three  workhouses,  to  our  workhouse  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  the  work  of  the  establishment, 
such  as  cleansing  and  whitewashing,  the  medical 
officer  at  the  mstance  of  the  guardians  every 
half  year  gives  a  certificate  that  these  men 
require,  I  think  it  is,  half-a-pint  of  beer  per  day 
for  the  benefit  of  their  health.  That  is  an  instance 
of  supplementing  the  diet. 

4134.  Do  you  think  that  out-door  relief  in  such 
a  union  as  yours  could  be  abolished  ? — I  think 
it  must  be  abolished  in  time,  if  we  go  on  with 
our  present  practice.  The  numbers  in  receipt  of 
out-door  relief  go  down  steadily  without  inter- 
mission. 

4135.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  aid  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — Well,  not 
entirely  ;  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  guardians. 

4136.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  where 
a  chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians  has  been  able 
by  means  almost  entirely  to  do  away  with  out^ 
door  relief  unless  he  has  had  at  his  back  a 
pension  fund  or  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  or  persons  who  were  prepared  to  step 
in  in  case  of  any  deserving  applicant  coming 
before  the  Board  ? — No,  but  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Crowder,  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  say 
that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  do  it 
without  a  charitable  fund  behind  him — without 
causing  severe  hardship,  to  do  away  with  out- 
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door  relief  without  the  aid  of  any  charitable 
fund. 

4137.  But  you  have  never  heard  in  practice  of 
anyone  being  able  to  do  it  without  having  a 
charitable  fund  behind  him? — No. 

4138.  Do  you  think  that  the  relieving  officers 
investigate  the  cases  sufficiently? —  No,  not 
nearly. 

4139.  And  why  don't  they  ? — Because  the 
guardians  will  not  give  the  time  to  listen  to  full 
reports  from  them. 

4140.  They  have  not  time  to  do  so? — They  do 
not  do  it. 

4141.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  relieving  officers 
were  increased  to  a  large  extent  that  they  could 
investigate  the  cases  as  closely  as  gentlemen  like 
yourself  could  do  who  are  engaged  in  charitable 
work? — I  do  not  think  they  would  do  it  as 
closely,  nor  do  I  think  that  they  would 
keep  up  the  inquiry.  In  our  union  we  have  a 
practice  of  putting  on  old  people  for  13  or  26 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  then  when  the  case  come  up 
for  renewal  the  relieving  officer  is  asked  how  it 
stands,  and  he  almost  invariably  replies,  "  No 
"  change,"  and  the  relief  is  renewed.  Well,  I 
know  by  experience  in  my  pension  cases  that  I 
have  to  watch  them  very  closely,  because,  if  I  do 
not,  some  change  takes  place  in  the  means  which 
the  pensioner  fails  to  voluntarily  reveal. 

4142.  Do  you  believe  that  the  aged  poor  are 
more  inclined  to  withhold  the  statement  as  to 
the  reality  of  their  position  from  a  paid  official, 
than  they  would  be  from  a  person  who  is  unpaid  ? 
— Well,  I  have  found  again  and  again  that  people 
do  not  tell  you  their  circumstances  until  they 
know  you,  and  the  best  people  are  the  most 
reticent.  But  if  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  them  for  a  long  time  and  talking  to  them, 
then  they  will  tell  you  their  little  affairs. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


[Adjourned  until  To-morrow,  at  noon.] 
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Wednesday,  15th  March  1893. 


In  the  ftueen's  Robing  Soom,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABBRDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brasset,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Plate  air,  k.c.b. 
Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henlet,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m,p. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  M  P. 

Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


The  Reverend  William  Burt,  Honorary  Canon  of  Peterborough,  elected  guardian  and 
chairman  of  the  Brixworth  Board  of  Guardians,  Northamptonshire,  and  Rector  of  Harlestone, 
called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4143.  You  are  the  chairman  of  the  Brixworth 
Union  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

4144.  How  long  have  you  been  connected 
with  that  union  as  a  guardian  ? — Twenty-three 
years. 

4145.  And  how  long  have  you  been  chairman  ? 
— 18  years. 

4146.  What  is  the  character  of  your  union  ? — 
Purely  rural. 

4147.  How  many  parishes  does  it  contain? — 
Thirty-six. 

4148.  What  is  the  population  of  the  whole? — 
12,186  according  to  the  census  of  1891. 

4149.  When  you  first  became  a  guardian, 
what  was  the  practice  of  your  board  as  regards 
ont-door  relief? — I  should  say  it  was  to  relieve 
on  terms  the  most  agreeable  to  ourselves  and  the 
poor. 

4150.  To  the  guardians   and  the   poor  ? — 

4151.  What  is  the  exact  force  of  that  ex- 
pression ? — Almost  indiscriminate  out-door  relief. 

4152.  What  were  the  results  of  that  method 
of  administration  ? — To  describe  it  shortly  I 
would  say  rather  a  painful  exhibition  of  wilful 
waste  and  woeful  want.  The  expenditure  I 
might  say  was  over  8,000^.  a  year,  and  the  pau- 
perism was  one  person  in  every  12,  with  a 
general  demoralisation,  as  well  of  the  rich  as  the 
poor. 

4153.  What  was  the  rateable  value  out  of 
which  that  8,000 1,  a  year  was  raised  ? — 
^•107,929.  . 


Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

4154.  What  is  the  date  of  that?— That  is  the 
present  rateable  value. 


Ch 


airman. 


4155.  I  suppose  the  rateable  value  was  much 
the  same  at  the  time  that  this  8,000  I.  a  year  was 
paid,  or  was  it  higher? — It  was  a  little  higher. 

4156.  When  did  the  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  guardians  take  placer — 1873. 

4157.  What  were  the  principles  of  that 
change  ? — The  general  principles  were  those 
which  I  think  underlie  the  Poor  Law,  namely, 
that  the  Poor  Law  exists  for  the  relief  of  desti- 
tution and  not  desert,  and  that  the  lot  of  the 
pauper  should  be  less  eligible  than  that  of  the 
independent  labourer,  and  that  the  obliiiation  to 
relieve  rests  in  the  first  instance  upon  relations. 

4158.  What  induced  the  guardians  to  adopt 
that  change  of  policy  ? — It  was  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  held  in  1872,  and  of  our  report,  which 
was  subsequently  published  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Report  for  1872,  which  showed  what 
was  going  on  in  the  union,  and  suggested  reforms 
upon  which  the  guardians  acted. 

4159.  Were  any  specific  rules  agreed  upon  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  report  a  certain  number  of  specific 
rules  were  given.  They  ai'e  generally  known  to 
guardians,  but  seldom  acted  upon. 

4160.  Have  those  rules  been  changed  from 
time  to  time  ? — The  rules  have  not  been  changed, 
but  they  have  been  added  to.  In  the  year  1881 
another  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  results  of  applying  the  rules  I  have  just 
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Chah  man —  continuei. 

mentioned,  and  the  report  showed  the  beneficial 
results,  and  recommended  four  additional  rules 
to  be  adopted. 

4161.  Do  you  remember  what  they  were? — 
The  four  new  rules  were,  first  of  all,  that  where 
out-door  relief  is  given  the  combined  income  of 
the  household  of  the  applicant  be  considered  in 
determining  such  relief.  Secondly,  that  where 
out-door  relief  is  given,  the  amount  which  rela- 
tives, after  due  inquiry,  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. That  no  out-relief  be  given  where 
through  wilful  neglect  of  the  children  of  the 
applicant  the  contribution  for  which  they  are 
legally  liable  be  not  forthcoming ;  tliat  no  extra 
relief  be  permanently  allowed  for  nursing. 

4162.  Now  what  have  been  the  results  of  the 
adoption  of  these  rules  ? — If  I  might  be  allowed 
to  read  a  short  passage  in  our  last  half-yearly 
return,  I  think  the  results  would  be  clearly  seen  : 
"  That  whereas  20  years  ago  the  out-relief  ex- 
"  penditure  was  16Z.  a  day,  now  it  is  IO5. ;  20 
"  years  ago  one  in  every  12  of  the  population 
"  were  receiving  help  or  maintenance  from  the 
*'  rates,  now  considerably  less  than  one  in  130 
"  are  so  helped  or  maintained." 

Lord  Playfair. 

4163.  That  is  both  in-door  and  out-door? 
— Total.  "20  years  ago  there  were  55  able- 
"  bodied  widows  receiving  out-door  relief,  now 
"  there  are  none.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
"  were  in  the  middle  of  summer  250  children 
"  receiving  out-relief  with  their  parents,  now 
"  there  are  none.  Twenty  years  ago  people  came 

to  the  union  for  their  medical  attendance ;  now 
"  we  give  no  medical  relief  except  on  sudden 
"  and  urgent  necessity.    Twenty  years  ago  out- 

door  pauper  funerals  were  frequent,  now  there 
"  are  no  such  funerals,  except  very  occasionally 
"  from  the  house." 

4164.  What  was  the  scale  of  relief  before 
1873,  and  what  is  it  now? — The  scale  of  relief 
in  1873  was  for  single  old  people  half  a-crown 
and  a  loaf ;  it  is  now  3s.  9c?.  For  an  old  couple, 
5s.  and  two  loaves  ;  now  it  is  6s.  For  a  widow 
with  children,  in  1873  it  was  half-a-crown  for 
the  widow  and  a  loaf  for  each  child  ;  now  it  is 
the  same.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  bread 
and  other  necessaries  were  then,  in  1873,  just 
about  twice  as  dear  as  they  are  now. 

4165.  What  are  the  cases  in  which  out-relief 
is  now  distributed  ? — I  can  only  say  that  we  have 
had  five  applications  for  relief  in  the  last  year, 
and  we  have  given  no  out-relief  at  all. 

4166.  But  you  have  just  mentioned  the  sums 
given  now  as  compared  with  the  sums  given  20 
years  ago? — That  is  the  scale  in  which,  if  out- 
door relief  were  given,  we  should  give  it;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  give  none. 

Mr.  Pell. 

4167.  Except  to  old  cases? 

Chairman. 

4168r  Are  there  exceptions  ? — There  has  been 
no  out- door  relief  given  except  to  those  on  the 
old  list;  no  new  case  given,  I  think,  for  two 
years. 


Chairman — continued. 

4169.  What  do  you  call  the  old  list?— We  did 
not  make  our  rules  as  to  the  refusal  of  out-relief 
retrospective,  so  the  old  cases  stiU  remain  on. 

4170-1.  But  in  those  old  cases  did  you  from 
time  to  time  review  the  amount  of  the  allowance  ? 
— Yes.  About  1881  there  was  a  proposition 
made  to  increase  the  scale  of  the  allowance,  and 
that  was  acceded  to.  Certain  guardians  wanted 
the  relief  made  still  larger,  but  we  only 
increased  it  to  the  amount  which  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

4172.  And  that  relief  was  applied  to  the  old 
cases  ? — Exactly  so. 

4173.  Has  this  restriction  of  out-door  relief 
driven  people  very  largely  into  the  workhouse  ? 
— The  facts  prove  the  reverse.  In  1873  the 
inmates  were  72,  now  they  are  66,  and  perhaps 
this  is  a  more  legitimate  test ;  during  the  half 
year  ending  1873,  116  cases  were  treated  in  the 
house,  and  during  the  last  half-year  only  91. 

4174.  Has  this  change,  so  far  as  you  are  aware, 
involved  any  hardship  to  the  poor  ? — I  think 
there  could  be  no  cure  of  any  kind  without  some 
suffering  to  the  patient.  But  in  this  case  I  think 
the  suff'ering  was  infinitesimal  compared  with  the 
benefits  received.  I  am  prepared  to  show  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cases  of  hardship  which 
are  alleged  are  such  that  they  could  not  be 
cured  by  out-relief,  and  they  were  not  caused 
by  withholding  it. 

4175.  Then  in  what  sense  would  they  be 
called  cases  of  hardship  ? — I  should  not  call 
them  cases  of  hardship,  but  they  are  cases  of 
alleged  hardship. 

4176.  What  was  the  general  character  of  those 
cases  of  alleged  hardship  ? — If  I  might  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  sir,  for  the  last  20  years  I  have  always 
challenged  any  assertion  made  either  in  the 
public  press  or  otherwise,  that  we  have  caused 
cases  of  hardship.  I  have  only  succeeded 
in  getting  four  people  to  try  and  substantiate 
these  charges,  and  I  have  the  cases  which  they 
brought  forward  here  before  me  if  the  Com- 
mission would  like  to  hear  any  of  them. 

4177.  1  should  like  to  hear  the  latest,  if  you 
please,  as  a  sample ;  perhaps  you  would  give  the 
date  of  it  ? — The  last,  I  think,  is  from  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Sidney  Ward,  who,' I  understand, 
has  also  been  in  communication  with  the  Local 
Government  Board.  I  asked  him  to  substantiate 
his  charge  which  he  made  in  a  certain  speech  of 
his  which  I  read,  and  he  gave  me  two  cases. 
Upon  being  further  pressed,  he  produced  three 
more.  I  have  them  all  here.  I  will  read  the  first  one 
that  comes  under  my  notice ;  it  is  the  case  of  a 
man  aged  72,  who  generally  lives  alone. 
Occasionally  his  daughter  comes  to  stay  with 
him  and  always  looks  after  him.  The  said 
daughter  is  single  and  is  a  monthly  nurse,  and 
always  helps  when  required.  He  has  two  other 
daughters  and  two  sons;  he  is  an  industrious 
man,  works  at  the  ironstone  at  task-work  when 
he  is  well ;  he  is  in  a  club  and  he  is  often 
unwell.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Sidney  Ward 
wrote  to  me  he  was  in  receipt  of  8s.  a  week  from 
his  club.  Here  is  another  :  a  woman,  aged  68, 
who  happened  to  be  cousin  to  Mr.  Ward.  She 
lives  alone,  pays  Is.  2d.  a  week  rent,  much 
crippled  with  bad  legs,  has  three  illegitimate 
sons  and  one  illegitimate  daughter.    She  was 
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Chairman — continued. 

never  married  ;  the  single  son  is  in  service,  a 
coachman  in  London,  and  he  helps  her,  in  fact 
almost  maintains  her.  Another  son,  married, 
gives  Qd.  a  week,  and  a  few  bits.  Another  son  is 
married  and  works  in  the  brewery  ;  he  also  helps. 
■She  has  a  daughter  married  who  helps  now  and 
again.  She  has  a  grandson  who  often  helps  her. 
She  has  a  brother  living  next  door  to  her  who  is 
single  and  in  full  work  and  gives  her  nothing. 
They  might  live  together  and  save  rent,  but  they 
will  not.    I  have  others. 

4178.  Would  you  tell  me  whether  illegitimate 
■children  are  chargeable  for  the  relief  of  their 
mother  ? — No,  not  legally. 

4179.  Summing  up  all  those  sources  of 
assistance,  what  did  you  gather  was  the  actual 
income  of  this  old  woman? — An  income  well 
sufficient  to  maintain  her,  but  I  have  not 
summed  it  up,  because  I  do  not  know  how  much 
the  coachman  gives  her,  the  single  son. 

4180.  That  is  her  principal  source  of  income, 
I  presume  ? — Yes. 

4181.  That  is  the  second  case.  You  have 
a  third  case,  have  you  not? — Here  is  a  case  of 
a  man,  a  widower,  who  is  71,  who  lives  alone, 
pays  rent  1*.  \0d.  ;  he  is  asthmatical,  but 
he  is  able  to  do  gardening,  and  does  do 
gardening  and  clipping  in  the  churchyard.  He 
has  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  has  one 
son  married  in  service  who  helps  him  ;  he  has 
another  son  married  who  is  a  horsekeeper  with 
one  child  ;  he  has  other  children ;  his  other 
children  help  him  also.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
out  exactly  what  they  give.  His  other  sources 
of  income  are  that  he  gets  Is.  every  now  and 
again  from  friends  and  neighbours.  Is.  occa- 
sionally from  the  offertory,  and  in  winter  he  has 
the  usual  soup  and  meat  which  the  Hall  distri- 
butes. His  reputation  in  the  parish  is  this,  of 
never  having  been  an  industrious  man ;  a 
.neighbour  describes  him  as  "a  man  who  says, 

'the  Lord  will  provide,'  and  then  sits  down  and 
has  another  glass  of  beer."  He  looks  well  and  is 
stout,  but  he  says  he  is  not  so  well  as  he  looks  ; 
he  is  very  cheerful.  A  gentleman  who  visits 
him,  and  visits  him  often,  says  there  is  no 
symptom  of  anything  like  destitution. 

Mr.  Pell. 

4182.  That  was  not  any  local  Lord,  was  it? — 
No,  I  think  it  was  the  universal  Lord. 

Chairman. 

4183.  Has  your  administration  of  the  law 
told  heavily  upon  the  relatives  of  these  poor 
people  ? — I  think  myself  it  has  not.  1  have 
taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain.  I  have  had 
returns  sent  to  me  from  a  large  number  of 
parishes  in  the  union,  representative  parishes,  and 
one  of  the  questions  which  I  asked  them  was  to 
let  me  know  if  they  could  tell  me  of  any  case  in 
their  respective  parishes  where  such  has  been 
the  case,  where  the  refusal  of  [out-door  relief 
had  imposed  an  unfair  burden  upon  the  charitable 
or  upon  relations.  The  answer  in  every  case 
has  been,  "  iNo,"  with  the  exception  of  two,  who 
give  a  qualified  answer.  One  of  these  says  he 
knows  of  one  instance  where  two  daughters  in 
service  are  giving  more  than  he  thinks  quite 
justifiable. 


CAairwzaw —continued. 

4184.  Under  pressure  of  the  law  ? — No,  volun- 
tarily. And  the  other  writes  me  a  letter  on  the 
subject.  If  I  am  not  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
Commissioners  too  much,  1  think  it  would  be 
well  to  read  it.  He  is  a  very  reliable  man  and 
a  Scotchman,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  too 
easily  taken  in :  "I  would  not  answer  the  ques- 
"  tion  as  to  'undue  burden  '  by  a  plain  '  yes' 
"  or  '  no.'  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  action  of 
"  the  board  has  left  more  to  be  done  by  relatives, 
"  and  perhaps  also  by  the  charitably  disposed, 
"and  whether  a  man  calls  this  'undue'  or 
"  'unfair'  depends,  I  take  it,  upon  whether  he  looka 
"  at  the  question  from  a  wide  or  a  narrow  point 
"  of  view.  Believing  as  I  do  that  the  tendency 
"  of  the  steady  consistent  action  of  the  board  has 
"  been  to  resrore  relationships  to  the  condition 
"  which  God  intended  for  them,  and  to  open  for 
"working  men  individually  a  way  to  indepen- 
"  deuce  and  self-respect  which  the  lax  adminis- 
"  tration  of  the  Poor  Law  had  closed  to  them,  I 
"  hold  that  the  occasional  hardship  apparently 
"  inflicted  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  perma- 
"  nent  benefit  conferred  upon  the  working  class. 
"  Personally,  I  have  not  known  such  hardship 
"  inflicted,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  my  own 
"  parish  where  the  action  of  the  board  is  counted 
"  upon  as  a  determinate  factor,  provision  is  in 
"  one  way  or  another  made  to  alleviate  suffiering. 
"  I  did  not  have  an  apportunity  of  judging  of  the 
"  effect  of  the  policy  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its 
"  administration,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
"  nature  of  the  case  hardships  tend  to  become 
"  less  and  less  common  as  the  time  goes  on,  and 
"  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the 
"  ultimate  effect  upon  the  happiness  of  the 
"  people." 

4185.  What  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  in  your  district? — The 
nominal  rate  of  waties  is  13s. ;  the  actual  resources, 
wages  and  otherwise,  are  much  more  of  course. 

4186.  That  is  to  say  you  allow  for  larger 
earnings  at  harvest  time  and  havinaking,  and  so 
on  ? — And  piece-work,  task-work. 

4187.  I  observe  in  the  three  cases  you  men- 
tioned the  relief  came  from  those  who  had 
settled  elsewhere,  mostly  domestic  servants? — 
In  the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  I  think  possibly. 

4188.  Have  you  as  guardians  frequently 
brought  before  the  magistrates  cases  of  relatives 
who  being  in  your  opinion  capable  of  assisting 
their  relations  refused  to  do  so  ? — In  former 
years  we  brought  a  good  many  before  the  magis- 
trates ;  of  late  years  we  have  hardly  brought 
any,  for  this  reason,  that  we  do  rot  think  that  to 
be  our  business,  and  if  relations  do  not  contribute 
voluntarily  we  think  the  parents  ought  to  suffer, 
and  we  offer  the  house,  and  if  the  house  is 
accepted  then,  and  not  till  then,  do  we  put  the 
law  in  force. 

4189.  But  that  happens  rarely? — Very  rarely; 

4189.  *  That  is  to  say  the  threat  of  the  house 
induces  the  relations  to  subscribe? — Almost  in- 
variably. 

4190.  Have  you  any  scale  which  guides  you 
in  your  action  towards  the  relations  whose 
parents  become  chargeable  ? — An  ordinary 
labourer  married  with  no  child  we  should  ex- 
pect to  contribute  Is.;  a  single  son  we  should 
expect  to  maintain  one  parent.    Might  I  add 
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Chairman — continued. 

that  no  labourer  over  60  has  been  proceeded 
against  in  order  to  enforce  payment,  and  no 
married  labourer  with  any  child  dependent  upon 
him  has  been  proceeded  against. 

4191.  Have  you  known  of  any  cases  that  you 
would  consider  hard  cases  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  against  relations  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

4192.  Have  you  any  other  means  besides  the 
assistance  of  relations  for  meeting  exceptional 
cases  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  small,  private  charitable 
fund  which  is  subscribed  to  by  four  arentle- 
men  in  the  union  who  are  good  enough  to 
put  their  money  into  my  hands,  and  which 
enables  me  very  often  to  prevent  applications 
for  relief,  and  to  assist  cases  in  which  the  refusal 
of  the  relief  might  bear  rather  hardly. 

4193.  Have  you  any  charitable  endowments 
intended  for  the  poor  in  your  36  parishes? — We 
have  endowed  charities  wholly  intended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  to  the  amount  of  438Z.  a  year. 
In  addition  to  that  we  have  charities  which  are 
partly  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
partly  for  other  purposes  to  the  amount  of  791/. 
a  year,  making  a  total  of  1,229/.  of  charitable 
endowments. 

4194.  Is  that  791/.  the  whole  of  the  charities 
partly  for  the  poor,  or  that  portion  which  you 
think  applicable  to  the  poor  ? — It  is  the  whole. 
I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  exactly  what  portion 
or  part  of  that  791/.  is  applicable  to  the  poor. 

4 195.  Who  administer  these  charities? — Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  clergyman  and  the  church- 
wardens. 

4196.  And  do  they  administer  them  in  con- 
sultation witli  the  guardians,  or  on  their  own 
principles  ? — No,  never  in  consultation  with  the 
guardians. 

4197.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  termed 
any  opinion  as  to  the  discretion  with  which  these 
funds  are  used  for  the  benelit  of  the  poor? — As 
a  rule  they  are  administered  ,in  the  old,  and  as  I 
think  mischievous  way  of  doles  at  Christmas 
time,  but  some  few  and  I  think  greatly  ovping  to 
the  action  of  our  board  in  refusing  out- door 
relief,  have  utilized  the  money  in  their  hands  for 
pensions  to  old  people. 

4198.  Are  those  doles  which  are  given  at 
Christmas  given  with  any  discrimination  ? — I  am 
afraid  not. 

4199.  Or  upon  any  defensible  principle? — I 
am  afraid  not. 

4200.  Now  we  will  pass  to  in-door  relief,  if 
you  please.  What  was  the  number  of  inmates  in 
1873,  which  I  think  was  the  commencement  of 
the  pei'iod  of  reform  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
sent number? — In  1873  there  were  72  inmates, 
and  now  there  are  67.  As  I  stated  before,  the 
fairer  test  perhaps  is  the  number  relieved  during 
the  half-year  ;  the  number  relieved  during  the 
half-year  ending  1873  was  115,  and  the  number 
relieved  durino  the  last  half-year  of  all,  1893, 
was  91.  Of  these,  25  men  and  11  women  are 
over  60. 

4201.  What  are  the  general  characteristics  of 
your  inmates  ? — May  I  confine  myself  to  the 
aged  ? 

4202.  I  should  prefer  that  you  would  ? — Of 
the  men,  one  is  imbecile,  four  are  mentally  feeble 
or  senile,  twenty-four  infirm  in  body,  only  nine 
can  read  and  write,  only  two  are  above  the  cora- 
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monest  class  of  labourer,  the  remainder  being  un- 
skilled in  any  way.  The  chaplain's  opinion,  who 
knows  them  well,  is.  that  they  are,  and  they 
know  it  themselves,  better  off  and  better  cared 
for,  and  altogether  more  comfortable  than  if  they 
had  out-door  relief.  Of  16  of  the  25  meo  it 
is  said  (ihis  is  not  said  by  the  chaplain,  but  by 
one  who  knows  very  well  what  he  is  about)  that 
drink  has  been  the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  their 
coming  into  the  house.  I  can  give  particulars  of 
each  case  if  it  is  required.  Of  the  women,  four  are 
imbeciles,  six  are  mentally  feeble  or  senile,  ei^ht 
are  very  infirm,  only  two  can  read  or  write,  and 
two  are  said  to  have  come  into  the  house,  in  fact 
I  know  they  have,  owing  to  their  drunken 
habits. 

4203.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  observations 
as  to  the  dietary  in  your  workhouse  ? — ^Not  unless 
I  am  asked. 

4204.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  these 
inmates  ? — 4s.  4|rf.  it  was  last  week, 

4205.  What  is  that  calculated  upon  ? — In  main- 
tenance. 

4206.  Maintenance  alone  ? —Yes. 

4207.  You  do  not  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
officers  who  are  employed  — No,  that  is  in  main- 
tence  alone. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

4208.  Clothing  ?  —Clothing. 

Chairman. 

4209.  And  nothing  but  the  actual  cost  of 
maintenance  ^ — No, 

4210.  What  employment  do  you  find  these 
old  people? — We  have  wood-chopping  for  the 
infirm  men,  men  who  are  not  altogether  incap- 
able, and  faggotting,  that  is  tying  up  the  wood  iu 
faggots ;  the  men  who  are  rather  stronger  will  saw 
the  wood  ;  the  men  who  are  stronger  still  will  dig 
in  the  garden,  and  the  able-bodied  will  either  do 
in  the  garden  a  certain  amount  of  work  or  wUl 
break  stones. 

4211.  How  do  you  define  an  able-bodied  man 
in  your  union ;  I  ask  you  the  question  because 
we  have  been  frequently  told  that  the  able-bodied 
is  a  form  which  has  reference  to  age  more  than 
anything  else,  and  that  they  are  not  really  able- 
bodied,  not  one  in  IL)  of  them? — What  I  am 
speaking  of  are  really  able-bodied  men,  men  who 
could  do  an  ordinary  day's  work. 

4212.  Who  could  earn  their  living  out  of  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

4213.  And  why  do  they  not  do  so  ?  —  As  a  rule 
they  are  what  one  calls  "  shacks,"  and  as  a  rule 
they  are  what  we  call  ins-and-outs,  who  have  come 
in  when  they  have  done  their  drink  perhaps  and  go 
out  again  when  they  want  to  earn  some  more  to 
drink  with. 

42 14.  They  are  put  to  the  harder  work  that 
you  have  ? — Yes. 

4215.  Is  it  mainly  digging  in  the  garden? — 
Stone-breaking  occasionally. 

4216.  And  what  employment  have  the  women  ? 
— The  able-bodied  women  are  scrubbers,  do 
washing,  and  so  on.  The  less  able-bodied  are  in 
the  workroom  sewing  and  knitting,  if  they  are 
able  to  sew  and  knit ;  there  are  very  few  who  can, 
and  the  remainder  do  nothing. 
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4217.  Do  you  extend  the  term  able-bodied  to 
any  above  60,  whatever  their  physical  condition 
may  be  ? — Our  master  has  got  a  theory  which  he 
cannot  substantiate  that  all  over  60  are  not  able- 
bodied,  and  I  think  he  treats  them  as  such.  It 
is  a  very  general  theory  among  officers. 

4218.  I  suppose  it  is  rather  convenient  to  have 
some  generalisation  of  the  sort  ?  —Exactly. 

42 1}^.  Have  you  any  provision  for  married 
couples  ? — We  have  four  large  airy  and  comfort- 
able and  cheerful  rooms,  if  you  can  have  a 
cheerful  room  in  a  workhouse,  for  old  couples, 
but  they  are  empty. 

4220.  Have  you  any  old  couples  in  the  work- 
house ? — No. 

4221.  What  amount  of  classification  have 
you  ? — Only  classification  as  to  physical  con- 
dition. 

4222.  That  is  to  say,  do  you  keep  those  who 
are  suffering  from  senile  dementia,  or  similar 
complaints,  with  the  remainder  of  the  old  men  ? 
- — They  would  be  in  the  sick  ward  with  the 
other  infirm  or  sick  old  men.  We  have  none 
that  are  at  all  violent  in  any  way  ;  it  is  only  just 
senility. 

4223.  Have  you  an  infirmary  ? — No  ;  we  call 
our  sick  ward  the  inHrmary,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  a  sick  ward. 

4224.  Now,  as  regards  the  general  subject  of 
our  inquiry,  have  you  any  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  poor  were  left  to  themselves  they 
could  meet  all  their  primary  wants  ? — I  think  it 
stands  to  reason  that  they  would ;  if  they  do  not 
they  must  die,  or  the  industry  on  which  they 
depended  must  disappear, and,  I  think,  experience 
also  shows  it  to  be  the  fact.  After  the  Keform 
of  1834,  when  a  number  of  restrictions  were 
made  upon  out-door  relief,  as,  for  instance,  that 
relief  in  aid  of  large  families  was  discontinued, 
and  the  result  was  that  large  families  were  main- 
tained without  State  relief.  A  further  restriction 
was  made  as  to  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  and  the  result 
was,  as  the  Commissioners  of  1839  tell  us,  a  general 
rise  of  wages :  then,  I  might  go  on  to  say  that 
our  own  experience  in  our  particular  union  tends 
exactly  in  the  same  way.  We  refused  all 
medical  relief,  and  now  medical  clubs  are  uni- 
versal throughout  the  union.  We  refused  aid 
in  aid  of  benefit  clubs,  and,  as  a  result,  as  we 
think,  the  sound  clubs  increased  very  materially, 
and  the  rotten  ones,  as  we  think,  disappeared.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  standard  of  life  and  the 
standard  of  comfort  has  most  materially  im- 
proved . 

4225.  Much  of  that,however,may  be  attributed 
to  other  causes  than  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  ?  —  Undoubtedly.  If  I  might  be 
allowed  to  point  out  that,  whereas,  in  the  Brix- 
worth  Union  the  standard  of  life  has  materially  in- 
creased, and  increased,  perhaps  not  more,  but  at 
any  rate  as  much  as  it  has  in  other  unions  where 
out-door  relief  is  given  ;  yet  in  the  Brixworth 
Union  it  has  increased  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
more  than  5,000/.  a  year  has  been  abstracted,  as 
it  were,  from  their  income  in  the  shape  of  out- 
door relief. 

4226.  Do  you  believe  that  what  you  stated  just 
'  now  is  the  general  rule  ;  would  you  not  admit  that 

there  must,  almost  of  necessity,  be  a  considerable 
number  of  exceptions,  either  in  the  case  of  bodily 
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infirmity  or  in  the  case  of  old  age  ;  or  do  you 
think  that  those  cases  could  be  provided  for  by 
thrifty  habits  ? — I  think  the  exceptional  cases, 
and  by  exceptional  cases  I  mean  cases  of  mis- 
fortune, can  be  provided  for  very  easily  by  the^ 
charity  of  the  district. 

4227.  Then  you  think  that  if  people  fairly  did 
their  duty,  no  in-door  relief  or  out-door  relief 
would  be  necessary  ? — I  think  in-door  relief  will 
have  to  remain  for  cases  which  are  not  cases, 
as  I  call  them,  exceptional,  but  are  cases  where 
the  misery  has  been  the  result  of  improvidence 
or  vice. 

4228.  But  you  have  cases  of  senile  dementia; 
you  have,  I  dare  say,  cases  occasionally  of 
epileptic  j)atients ;  you  have  cases  of  persons 
who  have  broken  down  before  they  could  fairly 
have  set  aside  enough  to  support  them  in  their 
old  age  ? — I  think  if  it  were  proved  to  be  a  case 
where  poverty  had  been  incurred  through  no 
fault  of  the  individual,  it  would  be  quite  a  case 
for  charity  to  help,  and  from  my  own  experience 
I  am  certain  that  there  is  a  sufficient  charitable 
help  to  be  found  if  required. 

4229.  That  is  the  opinion  you  have  formed 
after  a  long  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
your  own  union  ? — That  is  so. 

4230.  But  would  you  suppose  that  all  through 
the  country  it  would  be  safe  to  rely  upon  charity 
supplying  all  that  thrift  had  not  been  able  to 
do  ? — I  am  afraid  not  at  present,  because  the 
abuses  and  the  ill  effects  of  out-door  relief 
are  existing  to  such  a  large  extent  in  other 
unions,  that  if  it  were  discontinued  at  once,  the 
charitable  agencies  would  hardly  be  able  at  once 
to  deal  with  it. 

4231.  You  have  given  us  the  average  wages 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  your  district ; 
13.f.  is  the  mmiinal,  and  something  better  ;  should 
we  say  15s.  as  the  actual  wages? — I  should 
say  17s. 

4232.  As  much  as  17s.  ?  — And,  in  addition,  I 
might  add  that  there  are  other  sources  of  income 
which  the  labourer  has.  He  has  a  garden  and 
has  a  large  allotment;  he  has  very  often  a  wife 
who  biings  him  in  a  shilling  or  two  shillings  ; 
and  altogether  I  should  say  his  sources  are  more 
than  17s.  a  week  would  represent. 

4233.  Would  that  apply  to  every  case ;  is  the 
extra  work  to  be  got  for  every  agricultural 
labourer  ? — Every  good  agricultural  labourer,  I 
think,  could  command  wages  of  that  kind. 

4234.  But  I  suppose  you  could  hardly  ex- 
pect everybody  to  be  a  good  agricultural 
labourer  any  more  than  you  could  expect  every 
man  to  be  a  clever  or  able  man  ? — I  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  morally  good.  He  need  not  be  a 
skilled  labourer,  but  an  ordinary  labourer  who 
knows  his  busines. 

4235.  Is  the  garden  in  your  part  of  the 
country  universal  i — The  garden  and  allotment 
are  almost  universal.  A  small  garden  round  the 
house  is  very  common,  and  an  allotment  of  a  rood 
is  sreneral,  and  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  not 
at  all  uncommon. 

4236.  Do  you  derive  your  knowledge  of  this 
from  being  a  farmer  yourself  ? — From  my  general 
knowledge  of  the  agricultural  district. 

4237.  Do  you  employ  many  labourers  ? — Eight 
men  on  the  (jllebe  Farm. 
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4238.  I  remember  that  a  great  statesman,  who 
was  alao  an  agriculturist,  Edmund  Burke,  once 
stated  as  a  result  of  his  long  experience  that  out 
of  every  five  labourers  there  was  one  very  good, 
one  very  bad,  and  three  middling.  Would  that 
agree  with  your  experience  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would. 

4239.  Then,  of  those  how  many  would  you 
expect  to  be  able  to  lay  by  money  and  make  y)ro- 
vision  for  old  age  ? — The  three  middling  and  the 
one  good. 

4240.  And  would  the  bad  one  be  a  bad  case 
frvim  being  inclined  to  be  evil  or  infittentive,  or 
from  the  want  of  such  natural  gifts  which  are 
required  to  make  a  good  labourer,  as  they  are 
required  to  make  men  good  in  any  rank  of  life? 
— It  is  rather  difficult  to  say,  but  I  should  say 
they  were  "  shacks."  A  "  shack  "  may  be  described 
as  a  sort  of  ne'er-do-well  man  who  loves  beer 
more  thnn  he  loves  work. 

4241.  Do  you  believe  that  as  a  general  rule 
these  agricultural  labourers  could  save  in  one 
form  of  thrift  or  another  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they 
could. 

4242.  What  forms  of  thrift  have  they  in  your 
part  of  the  world  ? — They  have,  of  course,  the 
saving-bank,  which  is  not  very  much  patronised, 
possibly  ;  thev  have  co-operative  societies  which 
are  very  much  patronised. 

4243.  Into  which  they  put  their  own  capital  ? 
— Into  which  they  put  their  own  capital.  And 
there  are  generally  banks  connected  with  those 
co-operative  societies  into  which  they  put  the 
profits  very  often  which  they  have  made  out  of 
the  co-operative  business. 

4244.  Do  many  of  them  belong  to  trade  socie- 
ties ? — To  co-operative  societies,  but  not  to  trade 
tinion  societies. 

4245-6.  You  mentioned  benefit  clubs.  Do  not 
they  generally  belong  to  benefit  clubs? — Almost 
all  the  laliourers  now  belong  to  benefit  clubs. 

4247.  Have  the  rotten  benefit  clubs,  which 
were  once  so  numerous,  disappeared  from  among 
you  ? — They  are  disappearing,  and  a  few  of  them 
have  disappeared.  There  are  not  now,  as  there 
used  to  be,  in  the  union  what  I  may  call  gambling 
benefit  clubs — dividing  clubs.  That  character  of 
club  has  disappeared. 

4248.  Do  any  of  them  avail  themselves  of  the 
assistance    of  deferred   annuities  ?  —  No, 
few. 

4249.  Such  as  the  Post  Office  provides? — 
Very  few. 

4*250.  Is  that  because  the  prospect  of  gaining 
advantage  is  too  distant,  or  is  it  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  extent  of  these 
opportunities  for  obtaining  deferred  annuities? — 
My  own  idea  is  that  they  are  too  wise  to  do  so. 

4251.  You  mean  that  the  other  forms  of  thrift 
are  rf-ally  more  advantageous  to  them? — A  very 
much  better  application  of  their  money. 

4252,  To  sum  up  all  that  you  have  said. 
Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  believe  that  pau- 
perism is  the  inevitable  lot  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  working  classes  who  have  attained  a  con- 
siderable age  ? — No,  I  do  not  at  all  believe  it  is 
the  inevitable  lot.  In  our  own  union  I  should 
put  down  the  old  age  pauperism  at  about  3  per 
cent,  of  the  working  old-aged  poor.  By  old  age 
I  mean  over  60. 
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4253.  No.  But  what  I  understand  you  to  say 
is  that  in  your  own  union  you  find  3  per  cent, 
to  be  the  percentage  of  old  people  who  have 
fallen  into  pauperism.  Do  1  interpret  you  rightly? 
— I  mean  to  say  that  taking  the  industrial  poor 
over  60  to  be  100  there  would  be  three  of  those 
who  would  be  paupers. 

4254.  Can  yon  compare  that  with  the  actual 
proportion  of  persons  above  60  who  have  become 
paupers  over  the  country  ? — I  understand  from 
some  report  I  have  seen,  I  think  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's, that  it  was  50  per  cent. 

4255.  You  think  that  it  might  be  reduced  to 
three  ? — And  less, 

4256.  And  you  think  so  upon  the  opinion  of 
your  own  union  ? — Yes,  and  even  less. 

4257.  Now,  how  do  you  account  for  these  very 
great  differences  between  3  and  50  per  cent,  in 
different  parts  of  the  conntry  ? — The  difference 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

4258.  And  that  alone  ?— That  alone. 

4259.  Well,  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that 
those  agricultural  labourers  are  not  highly  paid,  out 
still  their  employment  is  more  regular  than  the  J*' 
employment  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
trades  that  are  frequently  fluctuating? — I  should 
like  my  remarks  to  be  confined  to  agricultural 
labourers,  because  I  have  no  experience  of  other 
industries 

4260.  What  is  the  fate  of  labourers  in  your 
part  of  the  world  who  are  prevented  from 
working  by  long-continued  frosts,  or  long- con- 
tinued snow  lying  on  the  ground  ? — They  have 
to  wait  until  the  frost  goes. 

4261.  Do  they  get  any  wages  in  the  meantime? 
— The  farmer  who  employs  his  men  regularly 
almost  always  can  find  some  kind  of  work  for 
those  men  to  do ;  but  if  I  may  use  the  word 
"  shack  "  again,  the  "  shack  "  under  those  condi- 
tions would  suffer. 

4262.  But  you  think  all  the  steady  men  are 
found  work  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  receive 
their  full  ordinary  wages  ? — The  rule  would  be 
that  they  do. 

4263.  Now  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  1 
effect  of  State  pensions  to  the  aged  ? — To  aggra-  ^ 
vate  all  the  evils  of  out-door  relief.  J 

4264.  Upon  what  ground  do  you  found  that  » 
belief  ? — Because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  aggra-  ' 
vated  form  of  out-door  relief. 

4265.  It  would  affect  only  the  aged?— The 
aged,  1  fancy,  are  the  only  people  who  anyone 
really  thinks  need  out-door  relief. 

4266.  But  they  are  not  the  only  people  re- 
ceiving out-door  relief? — I  am  afraid  not.  I  am 
afraid  people  do  not  always  act  up  to  their 
belief,  even  in  good  boards  of  guardians.  May  I 
add  a  remark,  in  which  I  entirely  concur,  which 
was  made  some  years  ago  by  a  member  of  this 
Commission,  Mr.  Arch,  when  he  said,  "  I  believe 
"  in  every  man  taking  his  own  responsibilities 
"  upon  his  own  shoulders."  I  think  pensions 
would  be  destructive  of  that  principle. 

4267.  Are  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  defects 
in  the  present  system  of  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion — I  think  the  two  main  defects  are  its  want 
of  uniformity  and  its  uncertainty. 

4268.  Those  are  defects  not  in  the  law,  but  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  ? — In  the  adminis- 
tration. 
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4269.  Do  you  see  any  remedy  for  the  want  of 
uniformity,  depending,  as  it  does,  so  much  upon 
the  character  of  dilferent  hoards  of  guardians? 
— 1  do  not  see  any  remedy  unless,  possibly,  it 
would  be  that  the  law  or  the  Local  Government 
Board  Orders  were  strengthened  in  certain 
directions. 

4270.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  complaint 
in  badly  administei-ed  districts  is  that  the  Orders 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  not  attended 
to,  is  not  that  so ;  that  the  laws  are  good,  but 
that  they  are  not  effectively  enforced?— I  have 
not  heard  that  complaint,  but  I  dare  say  that  is 
perfectly  true. 

4271.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to 
make  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  no  use  making  the 
recommendation,  which  I  think  is  the  only  real 
remedy,  and  that  is  to  abolish  out-door  relief, 
but  failing  that  I  would  like  to  recommend  that 
the  Prohibitory  Order  might  be  strengthened. 
I  should  like  to  see  its  exceptions  limited  to  sudden 
and  urgent  necessity,  and  to  widows  with  children 
who  are  earning.  That  is  one.  I  should  like, 
also,  to  see  that  the  rules  for  administration 
which  are  generally  approved  by  experts  should 
be  made  Local  Government  Orders.  I  should 
like  to  see  non-resident  relief  prohibited  except 
in  cases  of  children  who  are  in  some  educational 
establishment  out  of  the  district. 

4272.  Is  that  because  you  think  their  cases 
cannot  be  properly  inquired  into  ? — Exactly.  I 
should  like  to  abolish  the  law  of  settlement,  and 
I  should  particularly  like  to  see  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  inspecting  out-relief,  and  not  confining 
their  attention,  as  they  mainly  do,  to  in-door  relief. 

4273.  Do  you  mean  by  that  last  suggestion 
that  the  inspectors  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
examining  the  books  of  the  relieving  officers,  but 
should  themselves  inquire  into  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  to  see  with  what  energy  or  with 
what  laxity  the  Poor  Law  relief  is  applied  ? — 
Exactly  so. 

4274.  Is  not  that  done? — Very  rarely  in  my 
experience. 

4275.  Have  you  ever  known  it  done  ? — Never 
visiting  the  cases.  I  have  known  the  inspector, 
when  he  comes  down  when  the  board  is  sitting, 
look  at  the  relief  cases  on  the  book,  but  I  have 
never  known  anything  further.  Then  there  is 
quite  a  small  matter ;  I  should  like  to  do  away 
with  all  pay-stations,  that  is  the  stations  'where 
the  relieving  officer  pays  the  paupers. 

4276.  Yuu  would  like  the  payments  to  be 
made  at  their  own  houses  ? —  At  their  own 
houses. 

4277.  For  that  purpose,  of  course,  you  would 
have  to  increase  the  staff  as  long  as  out-door 
relief  is  on  a  considerable  scale  ? — I  should  not 
\,<c  afraid  of  that.  It  would  be  another  induce- 
ment to  make  the  out-door  relief  perhaps  not  so 
jirofuse.  Then  as  to  in-door ;  if  there  is  to  be 
classification,  I  should  like  it  to  be  classification 
of  houses ;  a  larger  ai'ea  being-  rated  for  work- 
house  purposes.  Then  as  to  the  general  ques- 
tion; I  should  like  the  poor  rate  to  be  called  a 
local  rate,  and  not  the  poor  rate. 

4278.  Inasmuch  as  the  name  is  now  quite  a 
misnomer  ? — Quite  a  misnomer. 

4279.  It  includes  a  great  many  subjects  other 
T5320. 
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than  the  poor  rate? — Quite  so;  and  it  is  very 
misleading  to  the  poor  themselves. 

4280.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  one  of 
the  numerous  correspondents  whom  my  position 
has  entailed  upon  me,  that  the  name  "  work- 
house "  should  be  abolished,  inasmuch  as  so  little 
work  is  done,  and  some  other  name  applied  to 
it? — I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  workhouses 
made  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  I  shouhl 
be  sorry  to  see  them  too  repellent.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  steer  clearly  between  those  two. 

4281.  And  you  think  the  name  is  as  good  as 
another  ?^ — Quite.  I  have  only  one  other  recom- 
mendation to  make  on  the  general  question  ;  I 
think  possibly  I  ought  to  make  tor  the  door  when  politicians 
I  have  made  it ;  and  that  is  that  the  Commission 
would  discourage  schemes  of  philanthropists  and 
politicians. 

4282.  That  is,  all  such  schemes  as  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  as  yet? — Yes. 

4283.  You  cannot  imagine  any  fresh  scheme 
which  would  escape  your  criticism  ? — I  have  not 
iraaarination  enouoh  for  that. 


H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wale.s. 

4284.  Is  your  population  a  migratory  one  ? — 
Not  at  all.  Sir. 

4285.  And  is  it  of  the  same  character  as  it 
was  before  the  change  regarding  out-door  relief? 
— Yes,  Sir. 

4286.  The  question  I  am  about  to  ask  has  been 
touched  upon  before,  but  I  will  ask  it  again  :  Do 
you  find  that  strict  administration  has  elevated 
or  depressed  the  condition  of  the  people?  — Ele- 
vated it,  Sir. 

4287.  Decidedly  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

4288.  And  do  you  find  any  change  in  their 
moral  condition,  such  as  self-reliance  ?— Yes, 
Sir  ;  I  think  so. 

Lord  Playfair. 

4289.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  little  more 
about  the  State  pensions.  You  object  to  State 
pensions  altogether,  so  I  understand  you,  if  given 
by  the  State  alone ;  but  would  you  object  to 
the  State  co-operating  in  the  promotion  of  the 
thrift  of  the  people  by  supplementing  that  thrift? 
—  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  put  it  m  this  way  : 
I  think  when  the  State  comes  in  at  the  door,  self- 
help  and  thrift  fly  out  at  the  window. 

4290.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  aid  of  the 
State  in  supplementing  would  rather  diminish 
thrift  than  augment  it  ? — Certainly. 

4291.  You  mentioned  that  you  thought  people 
were  wise  in  not  entering  into  the  Deferred 
Annuities  of  the  Post  Office  ;  would  your  remark 
be  the  same  in  the  case  that  if  the  State  gave 
favourable  terms  up  to  a  certain  amount  of  State 
expenditure  for  those  Deferred  Annuities,  still 
they  would  not  be  adapted  for  the  working 
classes ;  they  would  be  injurious  to  the  working 
classes? — Still  most  injurious. 

4292.  You  mentioned  that  there  were  pensions 
given  to  the  people  by  local  charities  in  your 
neighbourhood.  Now,  do  you  find  injury  pro- 
duced to  the  poor  by  these  pensions  from  the 
local  charities  l — Not  when  they  are  given  as 
these  are,  upon  fixed  principles,  namely  that  the 
opportunities  that  the    individual  It. is  had  of 
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saving  have  been  used,  and  that  the  relatives  are 
doing  their  duty  by  the  individual. 

4293.  But  if  that  is  the  case,  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  demoralisation  whioh 
would  be  produced  by  State  aid,  and  the  aid 
given  by  local  foundations  ? — State  pensions  I  do 
not  think  could  be  applied  upon  these  principles, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  nearly  so  strictly. 

4294.  Oh,  the  local  inquiry  would  not  be 
sufficient  ?—  No. 

4295.  While  you  are  sti-ict  in  your  adminis- 
tration with  regard  to  out-door  relief,  is  your 
workhouse  as  comfortable  and  sanitary  as  other 
workhouses  in  which  this  same  strict  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  does  not  take  place  ? — Yes,  it 
is  ;  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  never  visited  another 
union  ^it  is  hard  to  find  one)  where  the  same 
strict  administration  is  carried  out. 

4296.  But  are  there  any  complaints  of  any 
severity  in  your  workhouse  as  compared  with 
any  other? — No  ;  we  have  no  complaints  of  that 
kind. 

4297.  The  health  in  your  workhouse  is  equally 
good  ? — Yes. 

4298.  And  there  is  no  complaint  that  your  scale 
of  diet  is  too  severe  for  those  who  work  ? — No.  I 
should  like  to  say  myself  that  I  am  anxious  to 

Would  Jike  see  a  change  made  in  the  diet  in  one  particular, 
tea  given  [  (Jq  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  con- 
to  al!  aged.  iJ^^j^g^        ^}jg  ^^^q  ^^^^         t]^g  older 

people,  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "  skilly," 
instead  of  tea.  It  was  a  regulation  made  years 
ago,  when  tea  was  very  dear,  and  possibly  for 
economical  reasons. 
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Chairman. 

4299.  At  some  unions  as  to  which  we  have  had 
evidence  (and  I  have  seen  the  practice  myself), 
tea  and  bread  and  butter  are  given  to  the  old 
people,  and  universally  prefeiTed  by  them  to 
"  skilly  "  and  bread  ;  why  should  you  not  have 
the  same  power? — They  are  to  a  certain  class  of 
the  old  people,  but  not  to  all ;  not  to  the  men, 
for  instance.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  old 
men  should  not  fare  as  well  in  that  respect  as 
the  old  women. 

Lord  Play  fair. 

4300.  May  I  ask  how  many  ounces  of  bread 
per  week  you  give  to  the  able-bodied  ? — I  have 
got  the  scale  here. 

4301.  Perhaps  you  would  include  that  in  the 
proof  of  your  evidence  ? — Yes,  I  will. 

4302.  And  would  you  also  include  the  number 
of  ounces  of  meat  per  week  that  you  give  to  the 
able-bodied,  and  to  the  aged  and  infirm? — I  will 
jmt  the  whole  scale  in  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Henley. 

4303.  I  suppose  you  have  only  got  a  house 
diet  ? — Only  a  house  diet. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Rent  of  4304.  What  is  the  rent  that  the  labourers  have 
labourerfor  to  pay  for  the  cottage  and  garden  and  allotment 
to2«^a^'''  'which  you  have  described  them  as  having? — For 
week.        cottage  property,  as  a  rule,  the  rent  is  from  9rf. 

up  to  \s.  dd.  and  2s.  per  week  ;  the  allotment,  as 

a  rule,  is  10s.  a  rood. 


3Ir.  Humphreys-  Owen — continued. 

4305.  As  the  population  is  not  migratory,  I 
suppose  the  relievine  officers  know  all  the  cases 
intimately  ? — Vei*y  well  indeed. 

4306.  In  that  way  being  totally  different  from 
very  large  towns  where  the  population  is  fluc- 
tuating, and  each  relieving  officer  has  a  large 
area  to  go  over  ? — I  suppose  so. 

4307.  Do  you  know  whether  the  benefit  clubs 
which  you  say  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
gambling  clubs,  as  you  called  them,  chiefly  belong 
to  the  affiliated  orders,  or  are  they  independent 
clubs  ? — They  belong  to  the  affiliated  orders. 

4308.  And  have  you  inquired  into  their 
management,  so  as  to  know  whether  they  carry 
out  the  rules  of  their  club,  or  whether  they  are 
"  in  compliance  "  generally  ? — Most  of  them  are  ; 
there  are  very  few  exceptions. 

4309.  Is  this  a  timber  country  ? — No. 

4310.  The  labourers  have  not  that  oppor- 
tunity of  supplementing  their  earnings  ? — No. 

4311.  You  have  told  us  that  you  have  private 
funds  at  your  disposal  with  which  you  meet  hard 
cases,  and  you  look  upon  that  with  satisfaction. 
Why  should  it  be  more  difficult  for  you  as  an 
official  to  deal  with  public  funds  in  the  same 
way  ? — Public  funds  are  public,  and  the  private 
fund  is  very  private,  and  only  as  a  temporary 
expedient  until  the  mischief  of  the  public  funds 
is  done  away  with. 

4312.  Suppose  the  public  choose  to  say  that  it 
will  establish  a  system  of  almoners  who  are  not 
only  tc  relieve  distress,  but  also  to  aid  meri- 
torious poverty  ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  quite 
impracticable  to  carry  out  such  a  wish? — I 
think  the  mischief  would  be  incalculable  for  this 
reason  :  that  being  a  public  fund  the  poor  would 
rely  upon  it. 

4313.  And  you  think  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, with  the  machinery  which  is  necessary 
for  administering  public  funds,  to  use  the  dis- 
cretion which  makes  private  charity  less  harm- 
ful?—Yes, 

4314.  And  yorr  do  not  think  it  at  all  possible 
to  do  so,  alter  the  principle  of  administration  of 
public  funds  as  to  remove  that  difficulty? — I 
think  it  is  impossible. 

4315.  Have  you  ever  thoirght  of  the  proposal 
of  making  the  out-door  relief  a  parish  charge, 
and  the  in-door  a  union  charge,  as  possibly  a 
means  of  meeting  that  objection  ? — I  have  often 
ihorrght  of  it ;  I  am  not  inclined  now  to  agree 
to  it,  or  think  it  good. 

4316.  Will  you  tell  us  why? — I  am  afraid 
that  if  the  out-door  relief  or  the  relief  of  the 
poor  were  made  a  parish  charge,  there  would  be 
a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ignorant,  and 
especially  of  those  who  have  rrot  directly  to  pay 
for  it,  to  increase  the  out-door  relief,  and  to  put 
pressrrre  on  the  guardians  in  that  direction. 

4317.  In  your  district  is  there  much  com- 
pounding ;  are  the  rates,  as  a  rule,  paid  by  the 
owner  ? — As  a  rule  they  are  paid  by  the  owner. 

4318.  And  if  that  were  prohibited  do  you 
think  the  same  objection  would  arise  ? — I  think 
this  objection  would  arise,  namely,  the  poor  who 
paid  their  own  rates  would  be  strengthened  in 
the  feeling  which  they  now  have,  that  the  State 
relief  is  a  kind  of  fund  into  which  they  pay 
their  rates,  and  from  which  they  are  entitled  to 
be  relieved  afterwards. 
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Mr.  Humphreys-Owen — continued. 

4319.  Then,  practically,  do  you  think  that 
that  would  be  so  necessarily  evil,  if  that  were 
the  general  feeling,  that  the  poor  rate  was,  as 
some  distinguished  persons  have  said  it  is,  an 
insurance  fund  :  if  it  were  so  regarded  by  the 
poor  themselves,  and  were  managed  in  this  way 
locally,  do  you  think  then  that  that  would  have 
the  same  influence  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Loch. 

4320.  Your  old  age  pauperism  at  the  present 
time  is  very  small  ? — Very  small. 

4321.  That  has  been  a  result  of  your  strict 
administration  ? — Yes. 

4322.  Comparing  your  own  union  with  the 
neighboiu'ing  unions,  do  you  think  that  similar 
administration  would  similarly  reduce  old  age 
pauperism.  I  am  thinking  of  agricultural 
unions  ?— Certainly. 

4323.  With  regard  to  the  endowed  charities, 
you  published  a  return  of  them  for  your  union 
in  the  Report  of  1873-74  ;  do  you  think  it  would 
be  of  service  if  a  return  were  issued  showing 
the  endowed  charities  owned  by  unions  through- 
out England  ? — I  think  it  might  he  service- 
able. 

4324.  Serviceable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
showing  alternatives  to  out-door  relief? — Exactly. 

4325.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  in  the  dole 
charities  that  most  harm  is  being  done  in  connec- 
tion with  these  endowed  charities  ? — I  have  some- 
times thought  the  dole  system  may  have  the  eifect 
of  getting  rid  of  the  charity,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  a  good  thing.  Of  course,  the  charities  them- 
selves I  believe  to  be  mischievous.  Perhaps  I 
do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

4326.  But  suppose  that  these  doles  were 
utilised  as  some  sort  of  pensions  for  the  aged  on 
the  principle  that  you  have  refei-red  to  of  rela- 
tions helping,  thrift,  and  so  forth,  would  you  be 
in  favour  ot  such  a  plan? — Yes,  if  we  must 
keep  endowed  charities  for  eleemosynary  purposes. 

4327.  And  grantinsi  that  they  must  be  kept, 
would  you  have  such  conditions  as  those  entered 
in  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ?-^ 
I  should  like  to  have  them  entered  certainly. 

4328.  In  this  change  at  Brixworth,  did  the 
Poor  Law  administration  alter  first,  and  after- 
wards was  there  a  change  in  the  administration 
of  charity,  or  did  you  rely  upon  charity  in  order 
to  make  the  change? — I  do  not  think  it  occurred 
to  us  to  rely  on  charity ;  but  1  think  it  was  sub- 
sequently that  the  various  charitable  agencies 
were  thought  by  some  of  us  as  being  helpful  in 
the  general  work  of  reducing  pauperism. 

4329.  Then  practically  the  alteration  in  the 
Poor  Law  opened  the  way  to  a  better  adminis- 
tration of  charity  ? — -Exactly. 

4330.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  any  system 
by  which  the  charitable  fund  of  the  district 
should  be  used  to  supplement  any  kind  of  grants 
from  the  rates  themselves,  by  the  formation  of 
a  separate  organisation  or  body  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief,  of  a  part  charitable,  part  muni- 
cipal or  county,  character? — 1  should  be  strongly 
against  it. 

4331.  And  your  reason  for  that  would  be? — 
That  it  would  be  another  public  scheme  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people. 

4332.  Your  conclusion  being  that  the  more 
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charity  is  private  the  better? — I  believe  only  the 
charity  that  is  private  is  charity. 

4333.  The  alteration  in  the  administration  of 
relief  also  gave  a  disiinct  impetus  to  the  co-opex'a- 
tive  movement,  did  it? — In  my  judgment,  it 
di:I :  it  miaht  be  difficult  to  prove  it. 

4334.  [t  you  were  proposine  to  carry  out  tlie 
same  method  adopted  at  Brixworth  elsewhere, 
would  you  propose  the  adoption  of  these  rules  in 
the  first  instance  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  the 
change  ? — Yes. 

4335.  All  the  rules  you  have  handed  in?- 
Yes. 

4336.  With  regard  to  the  relief  of  the  partially  Reform 
disabled,  would  you  make  any  modifications  with  ^? 
reijard  to  out-door  relief  pending  a  change  such 

as  has  taken  place  at  Brixworth  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  change  we 
have  carried  out  at  Brixworth  otherwise  than 
gi'adually.  I  do  not  quite  catch  the  meaning  of 
your  question. 

4337.  I  understand  that  the  pax'tiHlly  disabled 
are  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  out-door  relief;  I  think  you  found 
them  so  at  the  outset? — Yes. 

4338.  I  want  to  know  whether,  as  they  are  Would  not 
such  a  difficult  class,  you  would  propose  any  ^P^^j 
special  treatment  of  them  ? — No ;    I    think  I 
should  let  them  follow  the  ordinary  course. 

Mr.  Arch. 

4339.  I  think  you  have  told  the  Com.mission 
that  the  wages  of  the  labourer  were  13s.  a  week, 
and  his  earnings  went  up  to  an  average  of 
about  17s.,  and  you  have  also  told  the  Commis 
sion  that  those  men  have  constant  work.  Have 
there  not  been  men,  good  honest  labourers,  in 
your  village  of  Brixworth,  out  of  work  this  last 
winter  during  that  very  bad  weather? — During 
the  frost  a  certain  number. 

4340.  Good  men? — No,  I  should  not  say  good 
men,  not  men  who  were  valuable  to  the  farmer. 

4341.  Do  you  think  the  average  would  be, 
taking  the  year  round,  taking  the  winter  months, 
that  a  great  many  good  honest  labourers  do  not 
lose,  through  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  a 
day  in  the  week  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

4342.  Not  a  day  in  the  week  ? — No. 

4343.  Then  you  say  they  pay  \s.  9d,  and  2s.  a 
week  for  their  cottage  ? — Rarely  '2s.  ;  9d.  up  to 
Is.  9d.  is  about  the  range ;  9d.  is  the  lowest. 

4344.  What  sort  of  cottage  would  that  be  for 
Is.  9d..  ? — Three  rooms  upstairs  and  two  down. 

4345.  And  you  say  they  pay  10s.  for  a  rood 
of  ground  ? — Yes. 

4346.  That  is  21.  an  acre  ?— Yes. 

4347.  What  is  the  seneral  rate  of  rent 
farmers  pay  round  Brixworth? — About  1/.  to  25s. 
I  should  say,  an  acre,  throughout  the  union  ; 
rather  more  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Brixworth. 

4348.  And  the  labourers  pay  2/.? — At  the 
rate  of  21.,  yes. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

4349.  The   improvement   in   Brixworth  has 
taken  place  since  the  year  1873? — Yes. 

4350.  And  you  say  there  has  been  a  great 
advance  in  the  habits  of  the  people  in  saving 
through  co-operative  societies  and  benefit  socie- 
ties ? — I  thnik  so. 
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3ir.  Stochall  —continued. 

4351.  You  have  mentioned  some  benefit  socie- 
ties as  beirg  of  a  bad  character,  a  gambling 
character  ? — Yes. 

4352.  And  you  say  that  the  men  now  are 
ceasing  to  belong  to  those,  and  that  they  are 
becoming  members  of  good  clubs? — Quite  so. 

4353.  Would  the  contribution  to  the  good 
clubs  be  considerably  more  than  to  the  gambling 
ones? — By  the  gambling  club  I  meant  what  Ave 
call  a  dividing  club  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  which 
members  subscribe  a  certain  amount  for  the  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  meet  together 
and  divide  the  funds  that  are  still  over,  after  they 
have  paid  for  the  needs  of  the  year. 

4354.  I  suppose  that  when  the  members  who 
are  aged  come  upon  the  funds  during  the  year  the 
young  men  find  by  experience  that  there  is 
nothing  to  divide  at  Christmas? — It  is  so  occa- 
sionally, but  there  is  often  5s.  or  6  s.  a  member 
to  divide.  I  must  say  that  the  dividing  clubs 
have  vanished  during  the  last  ten  years  almost,  I 
think. 

4355.  And  you  think  that  is  because  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  working  men  ?— Quite  so,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  working  men. 

4356.  Are  you  prepared  to  leave  the  future  of 
the  working  men  to  their  own  providence  rather 
than  they  should  rely  upon  State  or  parochial 
aid  ? — Most  certainly. 

4357.  You  spoke,  I  suppose,  of  the  members 
of  friendly  societies  as  being  males  ;  how  would 
you  deal  with  the  females  ? — As  occasion  arises  : 
but  the  females  are  all  in  medical  clubs,  so  that 
the  cost  of  sickness  is  provided  for.  They  are 
mostly  insured  in  the  Prudential  Society,  and 
some  of  them  are  joining  now,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  can  call  it  a  wise  course,  female  benefit 
societies. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

4358.  May  I  ask  what  they  are  insured  for  in 
the  Prudential  Society  ? — They  insure  for  their 
burial,  and  for  a  certain  sum  down  when  their 
children  die  or  they  die  themselves. 

Mr.  StockalL 

4359.  But  it  is  allowances  during  life  that  we 
are  more  especially  considering  now  ? — Exactly. 

4360.  And  you  say  there  are  some  females  who 
are  joining  benefit  societies  for  sickness  purposes? 
—Yes. 

Very  few  4361.  Are  there  any  of  them  do  you  know 
7ir"oUl  ao-°  for  superannuation  purposes  ? — 

pensions^  I  should  think  very  rarely  indeed  ;  I  do  not 

know  of  any. 

4362.  You  object  then  to  any  system  of  State 

aid  by  which  the  females  as  well  as  the  males 

should  join  those   superannuation  schemes? — 

Very  much  so. 

Wages.  4363.  On  the  same  ground  that  you  object  in 

the  case  of  the  males  ? — On  the  same  ground, 
yes. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

4364.  Is  the  1 3s.  a  week  paid  to  the  labourer 
that  you  mentioned  the  minimum  or  the  maximum 
wage? — The  minimum. 

4365.  All  through  your  union  ? — Yes  ;  there 
is  one  parish  which  I  think  rules  lower  than  H.ny 
other,  in  which,  I  think,  the  minimum  in  winter 
is  12s. 


Mr.  Broadhiirst — continued. 

4366.  None  at  1  Is,  ?— No,  none  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

4367.  What  are  the  better  investments  that 
you  spoke  of  that  the  labourers  invest  in  than 
that  of  the  Post  Office  ? — They  put  their  money 
into  co-operative  socie*^ies  generally. 

Chairman. 

4368.  What  is  the  amount  of  a  share  in  a 
co-operative  store  ? — £l,  and  5  per  cent,  interest 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  They  may  take  any 
number  of  shares,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

4369.  The  co-operative  investment  is  one  of 
the  sources  to  which  you  refer? — Yes. 

4370.  Is  the  co-operative  movement  A-ery 
prevalent  throughout  your  union  ? — Yes,  it  is, 
and  increasing,  I  think. 

4371.  Do  you  think  that  the  decrease  in  the 
pauperism  is  as  largely  due  to  the  operation  of 
the  co-operative  inovement  as  to  }our  Poor  Law 
administration  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is ;  it 
helps  it,  but  it  is  not  the  reason  of  it. 

4372.  You  think  that  the  improvement 
mainly  is  due  to  your  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  ? — Oh,  no ;  I  must  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  the  whole  of  the  improvement  is  due 
to  that.  I  can  only  state  facts  and  draw  my 
inferences,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  reduction  of  relief  has  directly  resulted  in 
increase  of  co-operation  ;  I  only  state  there  is  an 
increase  of  co-operation. 

4373.  Coincident  with  your  strict  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Coincident  with  it. 

4374.  Then  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  has 
helped  the  other  ? — We  hope  they  have  both 
helped  each  other. 

4375.  Mutually  ?— Yes. 

4376.  Well,  \ou  said  that  any  State  aid 
would  in  vour  opinion  discourage  personal 
thrift?— Yes'. 

4377.  But  supposing  a  scheme  were  pro- 
pounded by  the  payment  of  6</.  a  week  to  ensure  a 
certain  provision  at  a  given  age ;  the  labourer  to 
pay  4rf.  and  the  State  2d. ;  Avould  that  discourage 
personal  thrift  ? — I  agree  with  Mr.  Arch,  thai 
anything  Avhich  discourages  a  man  from  ful- 
filling his  own  duties  and  taking  his  oavu  respon- 
sibilities makes  the  man  a  weaker  vessel  alto- 
gether, and  being  a  weaker  vessel,  he  will  not 
be  so  likely  to  be  thrifty. 

4378.  I  think  everyone  will  agree  with  that, 
but  how  would  a  scheme  on  such  a  basis  as  I 
have  mentioned  discourage  personal  thrift,  where 
the  men  had  to  pay  4ff.  out  of  every  Qd.  ? — Com- 
pelled to  pay  or  tempted  to  pay  ? 

4379.  If  he  had  to  pay  this  in  order  to  ensure 
his  provision  for  old  age,  I  do  not  say  necessarily 
compulsorily  ? — That  he  Avas  tempted? 

4380.  Tempted  by  a  contribution  ? — I  do  not 
think  a  temptation  to  thrift  is  likely  to  make  a 
man  really  thrifty. 

4381.  Have  you  any  people  in  your  union 
that  are  receiving  superannuation  from  trade 
unions  ? — No  ;  I  think  we  have  very  little  trade 
unionism  in  our  union.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  ;  none  to  my  knowledge, 

4382.  Nothing  other  than  the  ordinary  deferred 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

sick  relief  from  the  big  orders? — Quite  so,  and 
from  the  local  clubs. 

4383.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
would  like  to  abolish  all  out-door  relief?  — 
Yes. 

4384.  Universally  ?— Yes. 

4385.  Make  one  general  law  and  one  general 
rule  ? — I  should. 

4386.  Cut  everybody  down  to  one  height  and 
one  size? — Raise  everybody  up  to  one  level. 

4387.  That  is  your  way  of  putting  it ;  I  am 
putting  it  the  other  way.  That  is  your  opinion, 
from  experience  ? — Yes. 

4388.  Well,  that  is  very  emphatic ;  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  that.  iNow,  about  this 
1,200  /.  charitable  income  per  annum,  is  it  scat- 
tered throughout  your  union  or  in  one  particular 
parish? — Oh,  in  various  parishes. 

4389.  And  is  that  administered  by  a  central 
body  or  by  the  respective  vicars  and  church- 
wardens / — By  the  respective  vicars  and  church- 
wardens. 

4390.  And  upon  what  basis;  what  are  the 
claims  ? — Heaven  only  knows. 

4391.  What  constitute  the  claims  ;  you  do  not 
know  ? — No,  and  nobody  else,  I  think. 

4392.  It  is  generally  thrown  about  by  the 
vicar  and  the  churchwardens  ? — 1  am  afraid  it  is. 

4393.  There  is  a  scramble  for  it  ? — I  am  afraid 
there  is  very  often.  . 

Mr.  Romulell. 

4394.  Have  you  not  cases  in  which  a  change 
has  been  made  in  the  administration  of  these 
charities  of  which  you  spoke,  and  that  they  have 
been  put  by  a  scheme  upon  an  elective  basis?  — 
Yes. 

4395.  f  think  there  are  two  cases  ;  could  you 
shortly  mention  them?  —  I  know  of  two,  there 
may  be  more. 

4396.  Would  you  state  quite  shortly  whether 
that  change  to  the  elective  principle  is  working 
well  within  your  knowledge  ?  —Yes,  it  is  working 
very  well. 

4397.  lias  it  not  had  the  effect  of  removing 
the  odium  and  friction  which  used  to  arise  before- 
hand ? — In  my  "experience  it  has. 

4398.  When  it  was  in  the  hands,  not  of  the 
clergymen  and  churchwardens,  but  also  in  the 
hands  of  nominees  ? — Yes. 

4399.  In  your  opinion  if  there  were  such  an 
appropriation  of  some  of  these  charities  left  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  as  Mr.  Loch  spoke  of 
just  now,  if  they  were  applied  for  charitable 
purposes  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  in  pre- 
venting people  from  going  to  the  workhouse, 
would  there  be  any  great  outcry  do  you  think  ? 
— Outcry  on  the  part  of  whom  ? 

4400.  'I'he  people  in  the  locality? — I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  an  outcry  if  the  scheme 
contained  the  provision  of  having  elective 
trustees. 

4401.  If  I  understand  rightly,  the  opinion  you 
expressed  just  now  about  whole  responsibility 
being  devolved  upon  working  men,  you  would 
extend  it  to  the  case  of  the  State  aiding  friendly 
societies,  by  granting  them  a  higher  than  the 
ordinary  rate  of  interest? — Very  much  so,  yes. 

4402.  The  same  principle  would  apply? — The 
same  principle  would  apply. 


Mr.  Roundell — continued. 

4403.  Could  you  state  shortly  by  what  process 
the  old  system  of  medical  relief  in  your  union 
has  been  changed  for  the  system  of  medical 
clubs,  which  you  have  spoken  of? — At  the  same 
period  that  we  drew  up  and  acted  upon  rules  lor 
restricting  the  medical  relief  I  started  a  medical 
club  for  the  whole  union,  and  then  was  able  to 
say  to  the  guardians  there  is  the  possibility  now 
for  medical  relief  being  obtained  from  the 
medical  club  which  has  been  started,  and  now 
we  can  refuse  medical  relief.  By-and-bye  this 
medical  club  for  the  whole  union  was  superseded 
by  medical  clubs  for  each  individual  ^^arisli,  and 
now  in  each  individual  parish  there  are  these 
medical  clubs. 

4404.  How  is  the  doctor  paid? — He  is  pre- 
paid. 

4405.  And  under  the  pi'esent  system  is  local 
opinion  quite  satisfied? — About  medical  relief? 

4406.  Yes,  through  the  clubs? — As  to  medical 
relief,  yes. 

4407.  Could  you  state  generally  how  the  rotten 
benefit  clubs  of  which  you  spoke  have  tended  to 
disappear  ;  owing  to  what  causes  ?— Mainly,  or  at 
any  rate  in  some  measure,  owing  to  the  cause 
that  we  refused  to  aid  those  rotten  clubs  by 
giving  relief  to  their  members  when  they 
applied. 

4408.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  in  the  case 
of  a  member  applying  that  you  take  into  account 
the  whole  of  the  payment  he  is  receiving  from 
his  club? — The  whole  of  the  payment. 

4409.  And  you  attach  importance  to  that  ? — 
Great  importance. 

4410.  Could  you  state  on  what  (ieneral  grounds 
your  inquiry  in  1872  was  carried  out  as  to  the 
pre-existing  state  of  the  administration  ?  —  We 
appointed  a  small  committee,  and  two  or  three 
members  of  that  committee,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
visited  pretty  nearly  every  case  of  out-door 
relief  in  the  union.  Then  we  had  a  great  many 
meetings  of  the  committee,  and  summoned  all  the 
relieving  officers  before  us  with  their  books,  and 
in  cases  that  we  were  not  quite  satisfied  with, 
or  that  we  had  not  sufficient  information  about, 
we  visited  personally. 

4411.  So  that  it  depended  upon  close  personal 
visitation  ? — Exactly. 

4412.  And  then  you  established  a  system  of 
rules  ? — Yes. 

4413.  Did  you  find  any  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  those  rules  from  the  friends  of 
the  old  system  ? — With  regard  to  one  rule  which 
we  did  not  make  an  absolute  rule  there  was  a 
very  strong  opposition,  and  our  reconunendation 
respecting  it  was  only  carried,  I  think,  on  divid- 
ing the  board  by  a  majority  of  one,  but  as  regards 
the  other  rules  which  we  intended  to  apply 
strictly  there  was  very  little  opjjosition  made. 

4414.  How  far  have  you  tested  the  results  of 
jouv  improved  administration  so  as  to  secure  that 
hardship  Bhould  not  be  caused  ? — In  the  first 
instance,  a  year  after  we  began  our  reform  I  made 
a  personal  inquiry  with  the  help  of  the  relieving 
officers,  and  issued  a  report  which  is  now  in  one 
of  the  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
showing  what  had  become  of  the  people  whose 
relief  had  been  discontinued.  Since  then  the 
plan  which  I  have  adopted  has  been  th<it  when- 
ever hardship  has  been  alleged,  I  have  challenge'' 
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Mr.  Roundell — continued, 
the  assertion,  and  asked  for  proofs,  and  the  only 
so-called  proofs  tliat  T  have  had  are  in  the  shape 
of  cases  which  I  can  produce.  In  addition  to 
that  I  have  kept  myself  informed  as  to  all  that 
has  gone  on  in  the  various  parishes  of  the  union 
by  personal  visitation,  and  by  communications 
from  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter. 

4415.  Are  there  any  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Brixworth  Union  which  would  prevent 
its  being  regarded  as  an  example  of  what  might 
be  done  in  other  rural  unions  throughout  the 
country  ? — No,  none. 

Mr.  Pell. 

4416.  I  would  wish  to  ask  you  just  a  general 
question  which  relates  to  the  principles  upon 
which  you  have  administered  relief  in  the 
Brixworth  Union,  if  it  applies  to  young  as  well 
as  to  old  people.  You  would  say  that  the 
gift,  the  money  or  kind,  that  is  passed  over 
to  the  pauper,  is  not  a  matter  of  charity  ;  that  it 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  charitable  action,  and 
that  no  relief  through  the  poor  law  can  be  re- 
garded in  any  sense  as  charitable  ? — Of  course 
not. 

4417.  And  that  the  proper  term  would  rather 
be  "  bounty  "  ? — It  is  too  good  a  term  almost. 

4418.  Have  you  known  cases  in  the  Brixworth 
Union  of  any  homes  whatever  that  have  been 
broken  up  by  the  administration  of  relief  in  the 
form  in  which  you  have  described  it? — Yes, 
but  only  homes  that  ought  to  have  been  broken 
up. 

4419.  Were  they  the  homes  of  old  people? — 
In  some  instances. 

4420.  Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by 
saying  that  they  were  only  homes  which  ought 
to  have  been  broken  up,  as  regards  the  case  of 
old  people  ;  have  you  got  a  case  in  your  mind  ? 
— I  have  got  three  or  four  such  cases  of  people 
who  were  living  in  houses  in  filth  and  wretched- 
ness. I  have  an  instance  now  in  my  mind  where 
two  old  people,  brother  and  sister,  lived  in  a 
miserable  tenement  in  which  there  was  no  glass 
in  the  window,  no  lock  to  the  door ;  one  room 
upstairs  and  one  bed. 

4421.  Only  one  bed  for  the  two? — One  bed 
and  one  room,  and  utter  filth  and  misery. 

4422.  Now,  with  lax  administration,  do  you 
think  that  that  home  would  have  been  left  as  it 
was  with  the  people  in  it? — I  feel  sure  that  it 
would. 

4423.  And  this  state  of  things  would  have  been 
continued  by  the  assistance  of  out-door  relief? — 
It  was  one  of  the  cases  which  was  quoted 
against  me  as  being  a  hardship  on  a  dear  old 
Avoman. 

4424.  Can  you  say  that  it  is  true  that  the  fact 
of  a  labourer  in  the  Brixworth  district  having  a 
large  family  necessarily  impoverishes  him,  or  do 
vou  believe  that  the  men  who  have  large  families 
where  they  have  done  their  best  have  not  only 
maintained  their  families  but  have  been  able, 
before  old  age  comes  upon  them,  to  lay  money 
by  ? — I  can  only  say  that  the  largest  depositor 
in  a  bank  which  was  attached  to  a  co-operative 
store  of  which  I  was  secretary,  was  a  labouring- 
man  with  a  family  of  six  children,  of  whom  four 
were  earning  nothing,  and  he  laid  by  in  less  than 
ten  years  34/. 
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4425.  Belbre  his  children  had  grown 
Before  all  his  children  had  grown  up. 

4426.  Should  you  say  that  this  was  one  of 
the  proofs  of  the  good  condition,  the  comfortable 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  Brixworth  Union, 
the  withdrawal  of  female  labour,  old  and  young, 
from  the  fields? — I  should  think  that  it  is  one  of 
the  facts  that  speaks  strongly  to  the  improved 
conditions  of  life. 

4427.  Is  there  any  severe  or  unusual  com- 
petition among  women,  old  women  or  young,  for 
work,  or  is  it  not  the  case  that  you  have  great 
difficulty  in  getting  women  in  the  Brixworth 
Union,  even  the  old,  to  act  as  charwomen  or  as 
nurses  ? — There  is  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
nurses.  It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  get  a 
nurse  for  an  old  couple  or  an  old  person  ;  and  as 
for  the  charwomen,  they  are  very  diflRcult  to 
obtain  ;  and  although  their  nominal  wages  are 
not  higher,  still  they  work  for  less  hours  and 
are  much  less  willing  than  they  used  to  be  to 
come  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 

4428.  Therefore  that  would  be  one  proof  that 
your  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  has  not  put 
those  people  to  shifts  to  get  their  bread  ? — It 
would. 

4429.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  anything 
about  the  small  industries  that  were  followed  by 
the  old  people,  especially  the  women,  before  the 
reform  was  effected,  which  they  have  now 
entirely  abandoned,  or  very  nearly  abandoned. 
I  will  quote  the  sprig-working  for  the  Notting- 
ham lacemakers  and  the  pillow-lace? — It  has 
almost  entirely  died  out.  They  were  content  to 
make  lace  of  an  inferior  kind  for  inferior  pay, 
and  now  they  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
do  it,  I  suppose.    It  has  vanished. 

4430.  Was  it  not  almost  invariably  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  woman  applying  for  pauper 
relief  that  she  was  earning  a  little  by  one  of 
those  industries  ? — It  was  a  very  common  state- 
ment indeed. 

4431.  And  was  it  not  urged  by  those  who  did 
not  agree  with  you  that  it  was  a  right  course  to 
give  a  woman  something  to  help  her  to  continue 
this  miserable  industry  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  a  common 
argument, 

4432.  Then,  generally  speaking,  would  you 
say  that  poor  industries  are  abandoned,  and  the 
women  have  gone  to  something  where  they  can 
get  better  wages  ? — Yes,  or  they  can  do  quite 
well  without  them. 

4433.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  co-operative 
societies.  I  think  you  are  secretary  to  two  ? — 
No,  not  two  ;  only  one. 

4434.  Are  you  not  secretary  to  one  in  my 
parish,  Haselbeach  ? —  I  am  secretary  of  that  and 
president  of  another  in  another  parish. 

4435.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  labourers 
divide  in  gold,  with  a  population  of  130  people? 
— The  profits  for  the  last  four  years  on  the  small 
co-operative  society  of  which  I  am  secretary  at 
Hazelbeach  average  129  /.  a  year,  and  there  are 
only  32  purchasing  members  in  that  society. 

4436.  And  there  is  nobody  piirchasing  there, 
or  actually  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  asso- 
ciation, excepting  the  labourers,  with  one  excep- 
tion ? — Yes,  there  is  one  exception. 

4437.  And  the  dividend  in   that  exception 
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would  only  take  off  about  20 1.,  I  think  ? — 
£20  a  year,  just  about. 

4438.  That  would  leave  how  much  for  the 
common  labourer  to  divide? — About  110  I. 

4439.  And  what  is  the  population?  —  One 
hundred  and  fifty -four  people,  I  think. 

4440.  How  many  of  those  are  well-to-do  people 
not  joining  in  the  work  of  the  co-operative  society? 
— I  think  five  or  six  families. 

4441.  You  have,  I  think,  in  the  parishes  with 
which  you  have  to  do,  followed  this  system  up  of 
starting  co-operative  stores ;  you  have  two,  I 
think,  where  you  live  ? — One. 

4442.  With  a  branch? — It  embraces  the  whole 
trade  of  the  place. 

4443.  Is  the  principle  there  that  the  money 
must  be  paid  over  the  counter  for  everything  ?  — 
Oh,  yes. 

4444.  Have  you  ever  known  a  farm  labourer 
— an  old  labourer,  obliged  to  relinquish  his  con- 
nection with  his  co-operative  store,  because  he 
had  not  ready  money  to  buy  the  goods  with  ?  — 
No.  I  ought  to  say  that  in  one  or  two  instances 
applications  have  been  made  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  share  in  order  to  pay  the  rent  in  cases  of 
diflSculty  ;  but  the  committee  have  ahvays  refused 
to  allow  it  to  be  withdrawn  unless  due  notice 
had  been  given,  and  then  as  a  rule  some  other 
method  has  been  found  of  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culty, so  as  to  prevent  Ihe  shareholder  being 
obliged  to  withdraw  the  share. 

4445.  As  an  illustration  of  the  feeling  of  the 
common  workpeople  in  that  disti'ict  as  to  their 
duties,  do  you  know  whether  the  societies  have 
subscribed  to  the  county  infirmary  themselves, 
so  as  to  be  able,  in  case  of  accident,  to  put  one 
of  their  own  people  into  the  infirmary  ? — My 
experience  is  that  they  all  subscribe  to  the 
infirmary. 

4446.  As  a  society  ? — Yes. 

4447.  And  I  think  in  the  Brixworth  Union  the 
subscription  to  the  infirmary  out  of  the  money 
found  by  the  rate  has  been  reduced  ? — Yes. 

4448.  You  mentioned  some  instances  of  volun- 
tary charity  by  means  of  which  the  withdrawal 
of  this  great  sum  of  £5,000  a  year  from  the  poor 
of  Brixworth  Union,  which  used  to  be  given  out 
of  the  rates  in  out-door  relief,  has  been  compen- 
sated. I  want  to  ask  you,  with  reference  to 
some  recent  instances,  can  you  tell  the  Commis- 
sion how,  even  among  the  children,  aid  is  given 
to  the  poor  ?  I  think  you  know  of  a  case  where 
out-door  relief  was  refused  to  a  person  of  some 
years  having  a  family,  and  how  it  was  met  ? — I 
imagine  you  allude  to  the  case  of  a  widow,  with 
five  children  earning  nothing,  who  used  to  live 
in  our  union,  and  then  went  to  live  in  the  North- 
ampton Union,  and  didn't  quite  acquire  a  settle- 
ment, and  applied  for  relief  there,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Brixworth  Board,  where  the  rule 
is  not  to  give  out-relief.  It  being  considered  by 
the  people  of  the  parish  where  she  used  to  live 
in  the  Brixworth  Union  that  it  would  be  a  very 
h^rd  case  to  send  those  children  to  the  workhouse, 
steps  were  taken  in  that  parish  to  give  help  in 
other  ways,  and  among  other  ways  this,  I  think  a 
very  interesting  way  of  helping  the  woman,  was 
found,  namely,  that  the  school  children  in  the 
parish  subscribed  to  maintain  one  of  her  children, 
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and  one  or  two  of  the  richer  people  subscribed  to 
maintain  three  of  the  others. 

4449.  There  were  no  school  fees  to  be  paid  ? 
—No. 

4450.  With  regard  to  the  necessity  for  pen- 
sions or  assistance  from  the  I'ates,  (in  the  case  of 
the  old  people)  you  mentioned  to  the  chairman 
a  man  who  was  72  years  of  age  and  who  was 
still  working  in  the  ironstone  pits  ? — Yes. 

4451.  And  another  of  71  who  did  occasional 
gardening.  Now,  is  your  experience  this,  that 
an  agricultural  labourer  does  not  become  less 
valuable,  if  he  is  a  good  man,  at  60  or  70,  than 
he  is  when  he  is  40  or  30  ? — As  a  rule,  I  should 
say  he  was  more  valuable,  at  all  events  up  to  60, 
beciiuse,  although  he  might  be  a  little  weaker 
in  bodily  strength,  his  experience  is  very  much 
more  valuable. 

Chair7/tan. 

4452.  That  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done  ? — As  an  agricultural  labourer. 

Mr.  Pell. 

4453.  And  has  not  the  severe  work  which  was 
imposed  upon  the  auricultural  labourer  now  been 
supplanted  by  mechanical  power  ? — Yes,  the 
severe  work  he  has  very  little  of. 

4454.  Therefore  the  old  labourer  with  his 
acquired  skill  and  experience,  although  he  has 
to  work  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  has  become 
possibly  a  more  valuable  man  than  he  was 
perhaps  10  or  15  years  ago? — In  some  ways. 

4455.  Do  the  old  men,  meaning  by  old  men  men 
of  60  or  70,  earn  the  full  wage  as  a  rule  ? — I  should 
say  up  to  65  they  certainly  do  as  a  rule.  They 
possibly  may  get  a  little  less  when  they  get  past 
65.  It  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  man.  Some 
men  at  70  are  as  good  as  others  at  60. 

4456.  But  you  know  some  men  in  your  own 
parish  of  65  who  are  earning  full  wages  ? — Yes, 
a  good  many.  I  know  a  man  of  84  who  is  earn- 
ing his  living,  7s.  a  week,  in  my  own  parish. 

Chairma7i. 

4457.  At  what  work? — At  wood-faggotting, 
farthing  faggots  as  they  call  them, 

Mr.  Pell 

4458.  You  have  told  us  about  the  clubs,  that 
the  medical  club  is  universal  now,  and  that  the 
money  is  paid  in  for  the  year.  First  of  all  is 
not  the  money  of  a  member  prepaid  to  the 
doctor  ?—^ Yes,  1  have  already  stated  that. 

4459.  Well,  what  is  a  woman  asked  to  pay  in 
to  secure  medical  attendance  — A  woman  pays 
a  jjcnny  and  a  child  a  half-penny  per  week. 

4460.  Will  you  tell  me  one  of  the  rules  which 
was  in  force  in  what  you  termed  rotten  clubs,  and 
which  was  enforced  when  the  policy  of  the  Brix- 
worth Union  began  ;  I  mean  that  rule  which 
required  the  member  of  the  club  either  to  get 
upon  the  rates  before  he  could  get  any  benefit 
from  the  club,  or,  at  all  events,  to  apply  for  out- 
door relief  before  he  could  get  any  benefit  ? — -I 
thought  I  might  be  asked  that.  I  have  got  the 
rule  here  of  one  of  them.  There  are  two  ov 
three  more  which  I  have  also  here, 

4461.  What  benefit  club  are  you  going  to 
refer  to  ?— This  is  a  benefit  club. 
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4462.  In  what  parish  ? — Perhaps  I  had  better 
not  say. 

4463.  Bui  it  is  in  a  parish  in  the  Brixworth 
Union  ? — Oh,  yes.  The  rule  you  have  asked 
me  about  stares,  "  If  any  member  be  ill  and 
his  family  collection  be  refused  by  the  i)arish 
officers,  a  committee  meeting  shall  be  called  to 
investigate  the  matter,  and  the  benefit  of  this 
society  shall  be  withheld  from  such  member 
until  the  parish  allow  the  collection.''  Then  the 
rule  of  another  society  declares,  "  That  if  any 
member  fall  sick  and  the  pay  that  is  allowed 
from  the  society  is  not  sufficient  for  him  and  his 
family,  it  shall  be  only  for  the  member;  but  if  it 
should  be  made  a  claim  of  by  the  parish,  the 
club  shall  have  power  to  withhold  his  pay  as  long 
as  they  think  proper." 

4464.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  continued  existence 
of  these  clubs  depended  very  largely,  judging 
from  those  rules,  upon  out-door  relief  bemg 
granted  to  their  members  ? — Very  much  so. 

4465.  Have  those  clubs  disappeared  since 
these  reforms  have  been  in  existence  ? — The 
clubs  are  still  in  existence,  but  they  don't  act 
on  that  rule  because  it  is  of  no  use. 

Mr.  Henley. 

4466.  Y  ou  have  been  asked  about  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labourers.  What  do  seven-day 
men  get  '/ — One  shilling  or  Is.  &d.  for  the  Sun- 
day. 

4467.  That  would  be  14s,  for  the  week? — 
Fourteen  shillings  or  14s.  6rf. 

4468.  And  nothing  extra  ? — No. 

4469.  Have  the  wages  increased  in  your  union 
during  the  last  10  years? — No,  the  nominal 
Wage  has  not,  but  of  course  Is.  now  pur- 
chases almost  twice  as  much,  or  at  least  half  as 
much  agfiin,  as  Is.  used  to  do. 

4470.  And  are  your  wages  about  the  same  as 
in  other  unions  in  Northamptonshire  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say  about  the  same. 

4471.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  attribute  any 
increase  in  wages  to  the  strict  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  prove  it. 

4472.  With  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the 
Inspector  of  the  Board,  and  his  looking  into  the 
out-door  cases;  he  comes  there  at  least  once  a 
year  ? — Yes. 

4473.  May  it  not  be  the  case  that,  where  a 
union  administers  relief  so  strictly  as  you  do,  that 
he  arts  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  when  he  sees 
things  going  on  })roperly,  if  he  holds  his  tongue  ? 
■ — ]No,  I  should  not  think  that  is  the  case.  My 
notion  is  that  the  Inspector  would  be  very  glad 
to  catch  us  tripping. 

4474.  But  if  he  sees  your  union  in  such  a  very 
superior  condition,  as  far  as  the  pauperism  is 
concerned,  compared  with  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  Northamptonshire,  surely  it  would  he  only 
wasting  your  time  and  his  time  if  he  preached  to 
you  upon  the  question  of  out-door  relief? — I 
think  that  would  be  so.  I  am  not  complaining 
of  our  Inspector. 

4475-6.  So  he  would  Le  a  wise  man  and  say 
nothing.  You  wanted  the  prohibitory  order 
strengthened  by  removing  the  exceptions? — Yes. 

4477.  Or  some  of  tbem,  at  any  rate? — Yes. 
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4478.  That  order  applies  only  to  able-bodied 
people  ? — Yes. 

4479.  So  tl)at  it  is  outside  our  inquiry  at 
present? — I  think  not. 

4480.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  able- 
bodied  ;  the  prohibitory  order  entirely  applies 
to  able-bodied  men? — Yes,  but  my  contention  is 
that  there  are  many  able-bodied  people  over  60. 

4481.  They  become  then  not  able-bodied? — 
I  have  always  wanted  to  find  that  regulation, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

4482.  Tlie  prohibitory  order  applies  entirely 
to  able-bodied  people,  and  we  are  not  inquiring 
into  the  case  of  able-bodied  people  at  all  ? — I  beg 
your  pardon. 

4483.  So  that  the  prohibitoiy  order  would  not 
apply  to  the  cases  before  us.  Well,  now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  aged  people,  the  guardians  have  an 
absolutely  free  hand  with  regard  to  relieving 
the  aged  poor  ? — Yes,  but  it  depends  upon  what 
is  meant  by  "  aged." 

4484.  Well,  anybody  who  is  not  able-bodied  ? 
— Anybody  of  a  certain  age,  is  that  it? 

4485.  No,  I  don't  think  the  age  is  laid  down. 
A  person  may  be  not  able-bodied  at  45,  or  at  any 
age? — I  am  afraid  I  didn't  quite  catch  your 
first  question. 

4486.  I  will  give  you  the  question  again. 
With  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm  is  there  any 
restriction,  either  by  statute  or  order,  upon  the 
guardians  as  to  what  amount  of  relief  or  what 
description  of  relief  they  shall  give  ? — If  I  might 
answer  by  a  question  I  should  like  to  know  what 
is  meant  by  "  aged." 

4487.  I  cannot  define  that.  That  must  be  left 
to  the  guardians  to  decide  ;  but  I  think  you  need 
not  split  hairs  upon  this  question.  You  know 
very  well  that  if  you  relieve  an  able-bodied 
jjerson  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  pro- 
hibitory order  the  auditor  surcharges  you,  and 
makes  you  pay  the  relief  which  you  have  given  ; 
and  therefore  you  have  to  prove,  either  by  a 
medical  order  or  by  the  age  of  the  person,  that  he 
does  not  come  under  the  classification  of  an  able- 
bodied  person  ? —  I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  stupid, 
but  I  just  want  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  my 
meaning.  Very  often  a  case  comes  up  that  ie 
over  60,  and  1  think  tliat  there  is  nothing  at  all  the 
matter  with  that  man  or  with  that  woman,  and  I 
maintain  as  chairman  that  that  is  an  able-bodied 
person,  although  he  or  she  may  be  over  60. 

4488.  Leave  those  cases  alone.  Vou  may  say 
that  that  class  of  cases  comes  under  the  pro- 
hibitory order,  but  I  say  that  the  cases  of  per- 
sons not  able-bodied  do  not  come  under  the 
prohibitory  order;  is  there  any  restriction  upon 
the  guardians,  either  by  order  or  statute,  to  pre- 
vent them  giving  what  relief  they  please  to  aged 
persons  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

4489.  And  do  you  wish  any  order  to  be  issued 
tying  the  hands  of  i  he  guardians  as  regards  the 
relief  of  the  aged? — I  should  like  non-resident 
relief  to  be  abolished. 

4490.  But  nothing  beyond  that  ?— And  the  law 
of  settlement  abolished  ;  nothing  beyond  that. 

4491.  With  regard  to  sick  clubs,  I  did  not 
quite  understand  your  answer.  I  think  it  was 
to  Mr.  Broadhurst.  We  may  take  it  that  in  an 
agricultural  district  the  labourers  generally  be- 
iong  to  two  descriptions  of  clubs.    They  belong 
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to  the  Prudential  for  bui'ials,  and  they  belong  to 
the  Foresters  or  similar  societies,  which  provide 
medical  attendance  and  pay  during  the  time  they 
are  sick,  and  a  certain  number  of  them  belong 
to  sick  clubs,  or  parochial  clubs,  for  the  attend- 
ance of  a  doctor? — Yes. 

4492.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  any 
women,  either  single  women  or  widows,  belong 
to  a  club  which,  beyond  giving  them  medicid  re- 
lief, gave  them  any  weekly  payment? — There 
are  a  few  who  have  joined,  as  I  am  informed,  a 
female  benefit  society. 

4493.  Is  that  one  of  the  established  societies  ; 
do  they  take  in  women  ? — Oh,  yes;  Mr.  Frome 
Wilkinson  has  been  the  originator  of  a  very  large 
female  benefit  society.  I  will  not  be  quite  sure, 
but  I  think  it  is  the  United  Sisters,  if  it  is  possible 
to  have  sisters  united. 

4494.  To  give  them  weekly  payments  in 
addition  to  giving  them  sick  relief? — Yes. 

4495.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  were  trans- 
ferred to  another  agricultural  Poor  Law  Union 
you  could  start  the  same  system  without  you 
were  certain  of  having  a  charitable  fund  at  your 
back  ? — I  should  start  it  certainly. 

4496.  Do  you  think  you  could  carry  it  out  ? — 
That  would  depend  of  course  upon  circum- 
stances. 

You  must  put  aside  the  charity,  if  you 
could  you  carry  the  law  out  in  the  same 
you  had  no  charitable  funds  at  your 
-Ai'e  you  referring  to  what  I  called  ray 
private  charitable  fund  ? 

4498.  Yes,  I  am  referring  to  that. — Then  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  state  the  amount  of  that 
charitable  fund,  I  think  it  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion. The  charitable  amount  that  is  put  into 
my  hands  is  25/.  a  year. 

4499.  Will  you  put  that  on  one  side,  and  just 
answer  my  question?— Yes,  I  thinU  T  could  in 
time. 

4500.  You  would  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
law  strictly  without  that  fimd? — It  is  perhaps 
diflScult  to  answer,  but,  of  course,  I  should  feel 
myself  bound  at  the  beginning  of  a  reform  which 
is  of  a  stringent  character  to  put  my  hand  into 
my  own  pocket  if  nobody  else  did. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 

4501.  You  made  a  statement  which,  if  I  under- 
stood it,  was  rather  a  remarkable  one,  that  you 
have  put  an  end,  or  tended  to  put  an  end,  to 
certain  rotten  benefit  societies  by  refusiog  the 
privilege  of  medical  relief  to  these  members  ? — 
No ;  I  was  misunderstood  ;  not  at  all. 

4502.  Would  you  kindly  state  again  what  you 
said  on  that  subject? — I  think  I  said  that  the 
policy  of  our  board  in  retusing  to  give  aid  out  of 
the  rates  to  the  members  of  those  clubs  when 
they  were  sick  tended  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

4503.  Are  those  registered  societies  ? — No. 

4504.  Do  they  publish  a  balance  sheet? — They 
don't  exist  now,  and  they  were  only,  as  I  have 
said,  of  a  speculative  character,  like  dividing 
clubs. 

4505.  How  do  you  know  they  were  rotten  ? — 
The  system  was  rotten. 

4506.  You  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  they 
were  not  solvent  Z — They  could  not  be  insolvent, 
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because  most  of  them  were  dividing  clubs,  which 
divided  every  year. 

4507.  You  have  said  that  the  labourers  in  your 
union  do  not,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  any  trade 
unions  ? — No. 

4508.  Do  some  of  them  belong  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Labourers  Union  ? — They  did,  a  very  great 
number. 

4509.  But  that  is  a  trades  union? — But  very 
few  new  belong  to  it. 

4510.  Did  you  include  that? — I  meant  that  to 
be  understood  ;  that  they  do  not  now  belong  to 
it. 

4511.  You  said  that,  as  a  rule,  they  were  too 
wise  to  insure  in  the  Post  Office? — In  my 
opinion  too  wise  to  buy  annuities, 

4512.  You  discourage  this  as  far  as  you  are 
able  ? — I  make  no  active  effort  to  discourage 
them,  but  if  my  advice  were  asked,  I  should  say 
it  was  a  selfish  and  unwise  application  of  money. 

4513.  And  if  the  same  person  asked  your 
advice  as  to  insuring  in  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Society? — I  should  say,  "If  you  like 
insurance,  it  is  a  very  good  society  to  insure  in." 

4514.  Although  it  costs  more  than  the  Post 
Office  ? — That  is  their  look  out.  They  get  tlieir 
money. 

4515.  They  get  their  money,  but  why;  do 
they  not  get  it  in  the  Post  Office  ? — They  would 
prefer  the  Prudential  for  this  reason — — 

4516.  I  am  not  asking  why  they  prefer  the 
Prudential,  but  why  you  do? — Because  they  do, 

4517.  But  I  am  supposing  the  case  of  a  man 
asking  your  advice.  You  would  recommend  him 
to  apply  to  the  Prudential  rather  than  to  the 
Post  Office? — I  would  tell  him  that  the 
l-'ruilential  would  save  him  trouble,  but  that  the 
Post  Office  would  perhaps  save  him  a  little 
money. 

4518.  How  does  the  Prudential  save  him 
trouble  ? — They  send  a  collector  every  week  to 
his  door. 

4519.  Are  you  aware  what  the  collector 
charges  for  collecting? — I  forget  the  amount, 
but  I  have  heard  it  a  good  many  times. 

4520.  Between  20  and  25  per  cent,  on  the 
premium  ? — That  is  about  the  figure. 

4521.  But  does  not  that  seem  rather  a  waste 
of  the  man's  money? — But  the  Prudential  is  a 
commercial  enterprise,  and  succeeds,  and  the 
Post  Office  is  unpopular,  and  does  not  succeed, 
and  I  believe  in  success. 

4522.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  tlie  secret  of 
the  success  of  the  Prudential  Society  and 
similar  societies  is,  that  they  constantly  canvass 
for  the  payment  of  the  premiums  ? — I  could  not 
say  it  was  with  regard  to  the  Prudential;  but  I 
think  it  is  with  regard  to  the  smaller  ones. 

4523.  Why  do  you  except  the  Prudential  ? — 
Because  I  don't  think  they  canvass  so  much  as 
the  others  do.    They  have  no  occasion  to  do  so. 

4524.  You  put  your  objection  to  State  inter- 
ference in  rather  a  metaphorical  way.  You  said 
that  when  the  Government  comes  in  at  the  door 
self-help  flies  out  at  the  window  ? — I  think  so. 

4525.  Is  not  that  a  little  far  reaching  ?— I 
meant  it  to  be  so. 

4526.  Would  you  advocate  the  withdrawal  of 
State  control  from  friendly  societies?— I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  at  this  moment  that  I  would 
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Sir  Herbert  Maxwell — continued. 

withdraw  the  whole  of  it,  but  1  think  it  is  a 
somewhat  dangerous  thing.  I  am  all  for  allow- 
ing friendly  societies  to  manage  their  own 
affairs. 

4;)27.  Without  any  system  of  registration  or 
periodical  valuation  ? — That  is,  perhaps,  going 
further  than  I  should  like  at  the  present  moment 
to  go.  May  I  say  that  1  am  not  an  expert 
about  clubs. 

4528.  No;  but  your  objection  was  confined  to 
State  subvention  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

Lord  Brassey. 

4529.  You  expressed  an  objection  in  rather 
decided  terms  to  any  system  of  old  age  pen- 
sions supplemimted  by  contributions  from  the 
State.  Now  would  your  objection  extend  to 
any  plan  on  a  self-supporting  basis  by  which 
in  consideriition  of  contributions  voluntarily  paid, 
the  poor  n^hould  be  enabled  to  secure  a  pen- 
sion for  their  old  ao;e  under  a  guarantee  of  the 
State?  — I  am,  on  principle,  against  the  State 
interfering  at  all  with  the  affairs  of  the  poor  in 
this  sore  of  matter. 

4530.  Do  you  see  any  means  other  than  that 
of  periodical  ])aynients  of  small  amounts,  by 
which  the  poor,  and  especially  women,  can  en- 
sure some  j)rovision  for  their  old  age  Do  you 
think  it  possible  that  they  can  save  sums  of 
money  and  keep  them  together  through  a  long- 
series  of  years  as  a  provision  for  old  age  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  stated  that  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  for 
the  agricultural  poor  to  provide  for  all  their 
primary  wants,  including  those  of  old  age,  if  they 
are  only  let  alone.. 

4531.  Why  do  you  object  so  strongly  to  the 
Post  Office  annuities? — 1  do  not  object,  but  the 
Post  Office  is  unsuccessful,  it  is  unpopular  ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  answering  its  pur- 
pose. It  is  very  sound,  no  doubt.  1  do  not 
think  it  perhaps  gives  as  much  interest  as  it 
might  do. 

4532.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  i-easons, 
the  low  rate  of  interest  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

4533.  Do  you  think  that  the  poor,  and  espe- 
cially poor  women,  have  sufficient  means  outside 
of  the  Post  Office  annuities  for  making  provision 
for  their  old  age  by  contributions  which  would 
secure  them  pensions? — I  think,  if  they  use 
their  opportunities,  they  have  the  means  of 
making  provision  for  old  age  and  other  primary 
wants. 

Lord  Lingen. 

4534.  Should  you  be  favourable  to  any  system 
of  deferred  pensions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  pro- 
vided out  of  the  means  of  the  poor  themselves  ? 
— I  would  rather  that  the  poor  themselves  be 
left  to  find  their  own  way  of  providing. 

4535.  Supposing  a  labouring  man  wished  to 
procure  a  deferred  pension  for  himself,  the 
ordinary  societies  do  not  offer  that  form  of  pro- 
vision ;  sick  pay  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
deferred  annuity  which  they  offer,  is  it  not  ? — 
No ;  I  believe  the  Odd  Fellows  and  some  of  the 
aflaliated  clubs  do  offer  annuities  or  provision,  at 
any  rate,  for  old  age. 

4536.  In  your  own  union  is  there  any  benefit 
society  within  the  easy  reach  and  within  the 
knowledge  of  your  labouring  people,  where  a 
man  could  purchase  for  himseU"  a  deferred 
annuity  ?— Oh,  yes. 


Lord  Liiigen — continued. 

4537.  Would  he  get  that  annuity  on  better 
terms  from  that  society  than  he  would  fiom  the 
Post  Office  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I 
do  not  know. 

4538.  Yon  are  aware  that  no  private  society 
has  the  guarantee  of  the  State  for  its  solvency  ? 
—Yes. 

4539.  The  utrao3t  that  it  has  would  be  under 
the  Fi'iendly  Societies'  Acts,  that  if  its  returns 
showed  manifest  insolvency,  the  shareholders  or 
members  would  get  notice  from  the  Registrar  of 
Priendlv  Societies ;  that  is  the  extent  of  the 
State  guarantee  which  he  would  receive.  Is  that 
your  understanding  ? — Yes. 

4540.  In  the  PostOfHce  they  have  an  absolute 
State  guarantee  ? — Yes. 

4541.  And  you  are  aware,  I  dare  say,  that 
payments  to  the  Post  Office  for  any  purpose  can 
be  made  on  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  dozen  penny 
stamps  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

4542.  So  that  the  man  can  make  a  penny  col- 
lection for  himself  and  put  it  into  the  Post  Office 
when  desirable  ? — Yes. 

4543.  Notwithstanding  that  you  think  that 
there  is  a  local  objection  among  the  poor  to  the 
Post  OflSce  ? — Not  an  objection,  but  a  disin- 
clination to  take  the  trouble  perhaps  it  may  be  ; 
at  any  rate,  there  is  a  disinclination  to  purchase 
deferred  annuities  through  the  Post  Office. 

4544.  The  question  ot  affording  some  further 
relief  to  aged  people  would  very  much  depend 
upon  their  offering  to  make  any  sort  of  pro- 
vision for  themselves.  I  understood  from  several 
of  your  answers  that  you  thought  a  steady 
ordinary  labourer  could  make  very  considerable 
provision  for  himself  if  he  pursued  that  course  all 
his  life  through? — Yes. 

4545.  You  gave  one  instance,  a  rather  remark- 
able one,  of  a  man  who,  having  yix  children,  of 
Avhom  four  were  not  of  the  age  to  earn  anything, 
had,  nevertheless,  saved  four-and-thirty  pounds? 
— Yes,  in  ten  yeai-s. 

4546.  Was  that  at  all  an  exceptional  case  ;  I 
have  in  view  such  as  these  :  was  he  a  par- 
ticularly good  and  industrious  labourei',  and  had 
his  family  escaped  the  sickness  and  ill-fortune 
that  is,  unfortunately,  common  ? — He  was  a  good, 
industrious  labourer,  but  he  had  had  the  misfor- 
tunes that  flesh  is  heir  to,  like  other  people.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  was  anything  peculiar  in  his 
favour  or  against  him. 

4547.  What  is  about  the  age  at  which  people 
marry  in  your  union ;  with  a  man  and  a  woman 
respectively  ? — I  should  say  about  25. 

4548.  For  a  man,  and  for  a  woman  younger  ? 
— A  little  younger ;  but  I  should  not  pledge 
myself  to  that. 

4549.  That  is  rather  above  the  average,  is  it 
not  ?— I  think  it  is,  possibly.  I  am  alraid  I  am 
not  speaking  from  the  book  ;  I  do  not  really  know; 
but,  in  my  own  parish,  I  should  say  that  25  is 
about  the  average  age.  I  may  say  I  rather  dis- 
courage, by  precept  and  example,  early  marriages. 

4550.  I  suppose  a  boy  begins  to  earn  wages  at 
13  or  14? — He  can  earn  wages,  and  does  very 
frequently,  at  10. 

4551.  And  how  long  would  he  now  as  a  matter 
of  practice,  we  cannot  call  it  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, how  long  would  he  contribute  his  wages  to 
the  support  of  his  father's  family  before  he  began, 
more  or  less,  to  set  up  as  it  were  on  his  own 
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Lord  Lingen — continued, 
ancoiint? — He  would  put  all  his  wages  into  his 
mother's  pocket  until  he  was  about  IG  or  17 
vears  old,  and  then  he  would  give  her  all  his 
Wages,  possibly  except  'Is.,  which  he  would 
keep  for  himself.  Then  when  he  was  quite  able 
to  earn  full  wages,  he  would  give  her  from  8  s. 
to  9  s.  for  his  board  and  lodging  and  keep  the 
rest  himself. 

4552.  He  would  give  8  s.  or  9  a-,  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  father's  family,  would  you  say? — No, 
for  his  board  and  lodging. 

4553.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  savings  made 
during  the  unmarried  age  of  the  labourers,  or  do 
they  only  begin  to  save  Avhen  the  man  is  married 
as  a  rule  ? — My  experience  of  that  only  extends 
to  the  two  parishes  that  I  have  had  knowledge  of, 
and  I  find  that  out  of  a  population  of  150,  I  had 
eight  young  men  saving  in  connection  Avlth  this 
co-operative  society,  and  that  the  remainder, 
there  were  32  in  all,  were  married  people. 

4554.  Then,  with  regard  to  this  man  who  had 
saved  that  34  I.,  do  you  happen  to  know  now 
whether  he  had  saved  before  he  married  ?— I 
do  not  think  he  had.  I  think  he  would  have  told 
me  if  he  had. 

4555.  A  good  deal  of  your  success  appears 
to  depend  upon  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  each  applicant  for  relief  ? — That 
is  so. 

4556.  Your  union  contains,  I  think  you  said, 
26  or  27  parishes  ? — Thirty-six. 

4557.  I  heref ore  it  covers  a  large  area? — Yes. 

4558.  Have  you  more  than    one  relieving 
officer  ? — Only  one  now. 

4559.  Well,  you  cannot  wholly  rely  upon 
him  ;  I  suppose  there  must  be  much  subsidiary 
assistance,  is  there  not  ? — We  can  rely  upon 
him  now,  because  there  are  so  few  cases. 
Originally,  we  had  two  relieving  officers. 

4560.  But  would  you  have  his  official  report 
upon  every  single  case  that  the  guardians  had  to 
consider  ? — Yes,  he  has  a  horse  and  cart. 

4561.  There  is  only  one  other  subject  that  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  upon.  You  men- 
tioned that  the  field-labour  of  women  had  been 
almost  got  rid  of  in  your  parish  ?  —In  our 
union. 

4562.  Has  that  resulted  from  the  generally 
improved  state  of"  things  or  has  there  been  a 
particular  effort  made  in  that  direction  on  the 
part  of  employers  or  others? — I  think  it  is  due 
entirely  to  the  improved  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Lock. 

4563.  Do  you  think  that  the  Minute  of  Mr. 
Goschen  of  1869  as  to  co-operation  with  charities 


Mr.  I^och — continued, 
would  apply  to  the  country  ?     You  will    re-  "^'onics 
member  that  the  suggestion 


made  in  it  is  that  ttl\!iJ 


  _  should  be 

the  Poor  Law  should  deal  only  with  the  actually  given  quic! 
totally  destitute,  and   that  the   charity  should  P^'^I'^J^^^'' 
deal  with  all  cases  in  which  the   means  Avcre  ^^ork" 
insufficient,  or  in  which  the  kind  of  help  which  openiywiih 
the  Poor  Law  truardians  are  forbidden  to  give  was  Po">"La«. 
required  ? — i  roust  say  that  I  am  against  charity 
connecting  itself  with  the  Poor  Law  in  any  public 
way.    The  more    secret   and    private  charity, 
whether  endowed  charity  or  that  charity  which 
comes  out  of  one's  own  pocket,  is  made,  the  more* 
useful,  and  the  less  harmful  I  should  rather  sny, 
it  is. 

•4564.  Then  you  would  not  approve  of  any  in- 
direct method  of  this  kind  to  meet  such  cases? — 
No,  I  should  not. 


Mr.  Brondhurst. 
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4565.  With  regard 
do  you  think  that 
almost  invariably  difficult 
labouring  men,  wliicli  are 
at  the  Post  Office  without 
filling  them  up,  act  as  a 
— I  think  they  do.  I  have  often  said  that 
if  they  would  publish  their  literature  in  a  tongue 
"  understanded  of  the  people"  they  v\ould  do 
much  better. 

4566.  Then  it  is  not  widely  known,  it  is  not 
popularly  advertised  like  the  others  ? — No,  they 
do  not  make  it  popular. 

4567.  They  do  not  take  any  steps  to  advertise 
it? — In  the  case  of  the  Prudential,  of  course  the 
agent  is  there  to  assist  to  do  all  except  the 
signature.    He  calls  at  every  house  every  week. 

4568.  And  those  difficulties  to  uneducated 
people,  to  people  not  used  to  forms,  would  bn 
some  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Post  Office 
scheme  ? — I  think  they  might  be  some  cause.  I 
know  they  are  some  cause. 


Mr.  Hnmjjhrcys-Owcn. 

4569.  Do  you  know  whether  the  people  object  Also  fear  of 
to  apply  to  the   Post  Office  on  the  ground  that  publicity, 
they  do  not  like  to  disclose  their  jirivate  affaii's 

to  an  official  who  may  or  who  may  not  be  friendly 
to  them  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  that  objection  made, 
and  I  know  they  object  strongly  to  put  into  a 
private  savings  bank  like  the  clergyman's  savings 
bank  for  that  very  reason. 

4570.  That  objection  would  not  apply  to 
subscribing  to  a  benefit  society  which  they  would 
manage  themselves  or  which,  at  all  events,  they 
could  choose  themselves  ? — No. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Robert  Elcock,  Builder  and  Auctioneer,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4571.  You  are  a  guardian  of  the  Wimborne 
and  Cranborne  Union  ? — Yes. 

4572.  Is  it  a  large  union  ? — Yes,  it  is,  ray  Lord  ; 
it  has  an  area  of  over  80,000  acres. 

4573.  Is  it  pretty  nearly  all  rural,  with  the 


Chairman — continued. 

exception  of  two  or  three  small  country  towns  ? 
— Yes,  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  town. 

4574.  That  is  Wimborne  ? —  That  is  Wim- 
borne. 

4575.  An  agricultural  union  ? — Entirely. 

H  H  2 
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Chairman — continued. 

4576.  And  what  is  the  population  ? —  The 
population  at  the  last  census  was  17,878. 

4577.  Have  you  long  been  a  oruardian  ? — I  do 
not  remember  exactly,  but  something  like  12  or 
14  years. 

4578.  Is  out-door  relief"  given  in  your  union  ? 
—It  is. 

4579.  On  what  sort  of  scale  ? — Well,  we  think 
in  a  very  meagre  way.  The  usual  allowance  to 
a  pauper  is  2s.  Qd  a  week ;  and  if  it  is  a  man 
and  wife  4.?.  6rf.  I  may  say  it  is  very  rarely  that 
that  sum  is  exceeded. 

4580.  Has  there  been  in  your  union  a 
tendency,  of  which  we  have  heard  much  before 
this  Commission,  to  narrow  the  extent  of  out- 
door relief? — There  was  a  tendency,  and  still  is, 
amongst  many  guardians,  but  it  does  not  prevail 
entirely. 

4581.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  showing 
the  number  of  paupers  at  different  times,  and  the 
number  in-door  and  the  number  out-door? — Well, 
I  happen  to  have  got  two  returns,  one  of  1886 
and  the  other  of  1892.  In  1886,  on  the  1st 
January  the  total  number  relieved  was  792. 

4582.  But  can  you  distinguish  them? — The 
in-door,  91  ;  the  out-door,  703. 

4583.  That  was  in  what  year  ? — That  was  on 
the  Ist  of  January  1886. 

4584.  And  in  1892  ?— On  the  1st  January 
1892,  the  total  number  was  841 ;  the  total  in- 
door, 78  ;  the  total  out-door,  763. 

4585.  It  has  remained  pretty  stationary  ? — 
Yes,  nearly  so,  my  Lord. 

4586.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  out-door  relief  is  administered  ? — No,  I 
am  not  at  all.  We  consider,  in  fact,  I  consider, 
and  I  may  say  in  saying  that,  that  I  am  simply 
echoing  the  feeling  of  many,  that  the  out-door 
relief  that  is  given  is  entirely  inadequate. 

4587.  Are  you  supposing  that  the  relief,  such 
as  it  is,  is  carefully  administered  ;  is  care  taken 
to  ascertain  all  the  circumstances  of  the  appli- 
cant ?^ — Yes,  every  care  is  taken. 

4588.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  done  in  that 
i'espect?  — I  have  the  application  books  here,  but 
I  can  tell  you  from  knowledge.  The  system  is, 
when  an  application  is  made,  that  the  applicant 
has  to  apply  to  the  relieving  officer.  The  reliev- 
ing officer  gets  from  him  or  her  the  information, 
first,  as  to  what  their  ages  are  ;  next,  as  to  for 
whom  they  have  been  working  ;  next,  as  to  what 
their  family  is,  and  if  there  are  any  in  family, 
as  to  their  ages,  as  to  how  many  may  be  going  to 
school  and  how  many  may  be  at  work,  and,  if 
none,  so  describing  it. 

4589.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you  ? 
— Two. 

4590.  Do  you  think  that  they  suffice  to  inquire 
into  all  these  cases  ? — Oh,  quite. 

4591.  I  suppose  they  are  not  content  with  the 
mere  statement  of  the  applicants  ? — Oh,  no  ;  they 
get  it  verified,  either  by  going  to  the  houses  of 
the  applicants,  or  by  the  guardians  of  the 
parish. 

4592.  You  stated  that  the  relief  averaged  from 
2s.  6<i.  to  a  single  person  to  4s.  Qd.  to  a  married 
couple  ? — Yes. 

4593.  I  suppose  those  are  not  the  only  two 
payments  ;  that  there  are  payments  made  some- 
times having  reference  to  the  number  of  children? 


Chairman — continued. 

— If  they  are  infirm  and  not  really  obliged  to 
keep  their  beds,  4s.  &d.  is  the  maximum  amount 
of  relief  given  ;  but  discretion  is  left  with  the 
medical  officer,  assuming  they  are  ill,  to  give 
orders  for  medical  relief,  and  extras  in  the  shape 
of  wine,  or  beef,  or  mutton,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
but  unless  they  get  a  medical  order,  which 
naturally  they  do  not  jjet,  except  they  are  really 
ill,  4s.  6'/.  is  the  maximum  amount  allowed  for  a 
man  and  wife,  and  2s.  Qd.  is  the  maximum  amount 
allowed  for  a  single  person. 

4594.  We  have  heard  from  a  great  number  of 
unions  where  the  system  of  out-door  relief  pre- 
vails, that  the  sum  given,  although  less  than  is 
necessary  to  support  people  adequately,  is  almost 
always  supplemented  from  some  other  source, 
either  relations  or  charities ;  is  that  your  ex- 
perience ? — That  would  be  my  experience,  my  Chik 
Lord.  But  apart  from  that,  I  might  say  that  the  """I 
system  adopted  by  the  board  generally  is,  that  if 
there  are  any  children  who  are  in  receipt  of  wages, 
even  though  they  may  be  married  with  families  of 
their  own,  they  frequently  make  an  order  upon 
them  to  repay  a  part  of  the  sum  which  is  granted 
by  the  guai'dians.  The  relieving  officer  has  to 
collect  it,  for  which  he  is  paid,  1  think,  a  com- 
mission at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent. 

4595.  Is  much  recovered  in  that  way  ? — Well, 
speaking  without  book  I  should  say  about  60 
per  cent.,  that  is  of  the  cases  where  the  orders 
are  made,  about  60  per  cent  are  so  obtained. 

4596.  I  suppose  the  order  is  made  by  the 
magistrates  on  the  application  of  the  guardians? 
— Well,  it  is  first  made  to  the  guardians,  and  if  he 
upon  whom  the  order  is  made  does  not  pay  there 
they  have  to,  and  do  apply  to  the  magistrates, 
and  they  make  the  order. 

4597.  The  guardians  do  their  best  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  circumstances? — Oh,  yes; 
they  do  that. 

4598.  Have  you  taken  part  in  those  inquiries? 
— Yes,  many  times. 

4599.  Can  you  give  us  some  cases  in  which 
you  think  that  they  are  unfairly  taxed  by  being 
asked  to  assist  in  the  support  of  their  relations  ? 
— I  can,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Henley. 

4600.  Does  this  sum  of  money  that  you  are  C'^,. 
speaking  of,  this  60  per  cent.,  include  the  con-  ^ 
tribution  towards  lunatics  ? — No,  I  am  speak-  i 
ing  only  of  an  order  which  has  been  made  upon 
children  for  the  support  of  their  parents.  Of 
course  I  am  speaking  without  book  in  regard  to 
that,  but  I  think  I  am  fairly  right.    Here  is 
an  instance ;  this  does  not  happen  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  case  evidently  ;  but  there  is  a 
case  here  of  two  old  people  named  Elton  ;  there 
is  a  man  and  -iviCe,  the  managed  75,  the  wife  aged 
74  ;  3s.  6rf.  a  week  is  allowed  by  the  guardians, 
and  the  son  pays  his  shilling  a  week.    But  that 
is  not  the  commencement  of  the  case. 

Chairman. 

4601.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  the  son  ?  M 
— I  do  not  happen  to  have  got  those  particulars  ^| 
here,  but  I  think  I  cau  point  you  to  a  direct  case,  tf 
Here  is  a  case  of  a  man  and  wife,  the  man 
named  Longman,  aged  71,  and  the  wife  aged  61. 
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Chairman —  continued. 

There  are  four  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
42,  married,  with  seven  children  ;  Joseph,  32, 
single,  living  at  Christchurch,  in  another  county; 
Charles,  28,  single,  gone  away,  we  do  not  know 
where;  Frederick,  20,  and  a  cripple.  Well,  now 
there  is  an  order  of  a  shilling  a  week  made  on 
the  son  Joseph,  who  is  a  labourer.  That  does 
not  appear  here,  but  he  is  a  labourer,  as  we  were 
informed.  I  happen  to  remember  this  case  very 
well ;  I  knew  the  people,  and  we  were  informed 
that  he  was  a  labourer  earning  145.  a  week, 
living  away  in  another  county,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  pay  this  shilling  a  week. 

4602.  Was  he  a  mai'ried  man  ? — No,  he  was 
a  single  man. 

4603.  Well,  would  you  think  that  was  a  case 
of  hardship?—!  should,  because  he  is  living 
away  from  home,  and  he  has  to  provide  a  home 
for  himself,  and  he  has  no  one  to  attend  to  him 
in  case  of  illness.  If  he  were  living  at  home  I 
should  look  upon  it  in  another  light.  He  has  to 
find  and  support  everything  lor  his  maintenance. 

Mr.  Henley. 

4604.  Is  that  his  actual  wages? — That  is  the 
information  given  to  us  at  the  time  at  the  board  ; 
I  happen  to  remember  the  case. 

Chairman. 

4605.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  cases  illus- 
trative of  this  hardship  in  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law? — There  is  another  instance 
here  :  Mary  Thorne,  aged  82,  a  widow,  nearly 
blind,  half-a-crown  only  allowed  her.  The 
grandson,  who  lived  with  her,  assisted  to 
keep  her.  I  happened  to  know  that  particular 
instance,  and  the  woman  was  not  only  nearly 
blind,  but  suffering  from  a  very  sore  disease  of  a 
very  painful  nature,  and  the  grandson  worked  on 
his  bit  of  land,  in  area  not  quite  an  acre,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  was 
unmarried,  to  help  to  maintain  her. 

4606.  What  was  his  age? — Well,  his  age 
could  not  at  this  time  have  been  more,  certainly, 
than  20. 

4607.  Do  you  know  what  his  wages  were  ? — 
He  was  simply  working  for  himself  and  for 
people,  as  he  could  get  employment. 

4608.  You  consider  that  a  hard  case,  that  a 
man  living  with  his  grandmother  should  support 
her? — Well,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  child 
and  every  grandchild,  everyone  who  belongs  to 
a  family,  to  do  the  best  he  possibly  can  towards 
the  maintenance  of  his  progenitors.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  great  hard- 
ship when  relief  of  what  I  look  upon,  and  what 
we  generally  look  upon,  as  being  of  a  very 
meagre  character  is  given,  that  they,  with  such 
limited  means  at  their  command,  should  be  called 
upon  by  the  guardians  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  their  relations  in  the  shape  of 
money  out  of  their  pockets. 

4609.  I  can  easily  understand  that,  but  the 
two  cases  that  you  have  selected  do  not  strike 
Nine  as  bemg  very  strong  illustrations  of  that  fact^ 
A-No  ? 

4610.  The  two  cases  that  you  have  mentioned 
fere   the  case  of  an  unmarried  man  who  was 


Chairman — continued. 

earning  145.  a  week,  who  was  called  upon  to  pay 
a  shilling  a  week.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
make  any  difference  Avhether  he  is  in  one  county 
or  another.  I  fail  to  see  the  force  of  that  objec- 
tion. And  the  other  is  the  case  of  a  grandson 
of  20,  Avho  is  living  in  the  same  house  with  his 
grandmother  and  helps  to  supjwrt  her.  I  dare- 
say you  have  stronger  cases  than  those  ?-  -There 
are  sti'onger  cases  ;  but  these  were  in  the  books; 
I  had  to  take  them  as  they  came.  I  know  of 
many  instances  where  men  have  been  called  u])on 
to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  parents, 
where  they  have  been  receiving  only  \\s.  a 
week  ;  and  I  know  this,  that  in  very  many  cases 
the  men  feel  that  they  are  being  compelled  to  pay 
twice,  because  they  feel  that  they,  being  rate- 
payers, contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
others  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  that  there- 
fore, being  called  upon  also  to  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  their  parents,  it  is  a  double  hard- 
ship upon  them. 

4611.  I  want  to  clear  that  up  in  one  of  the 
cases  that  you  mentioned  of  the  grandson.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  he  was  compelled  to  sup- 
port his  grandmother,  or  that  he  supported  her 
voluntarily  ? — In  that  particular  case  more  relief 
was  asked  for  than  the  half-a-crown  that  was 
being  allowed,  and  the  guardians  refused  to 
give  more  because  the  grandson  was  living  Avith 
her. 

4612.  I  believe  there  is  no  legal  power  to 
compel  a  grandchild  to  relieve  his  grandparents. 
The  i^randparent  can  be  compelled  to  support 
the  grandchild  under  some  circumstances  ;  but  is 
it  not  the  case  that  no  grandchild  can  be  com- 
J)elled  to  support  the  grandparent? — I  believe 
that  is  the  law,  but  I  am  also  constrained  to 
believe  that  the  board  of  guardians,  speaking  of 
them  as  a  body  to  which  1  belong,  believe  that 
the  liability  equally  applies  to  the  grandchild  as 
it  does  to  the  grandparents. 

4613.  Well,  you  will  look  into  that,  I  daresay, 
when  you  go  back? — Yes,  thank  you. 

4614.  What  is  the  scheme  that  you  yourself 
would  like  to  see  in  force  with  respect  to  the 
relief  of  the  aged  poor  ? — My  own  idea  would  be 
to  give  them  relief  in  money  in  their  own  homes, 
under  the  control  or  supervision  of  some  local 
authority.  By  doiag  that  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  maintenance  or  the  retention  of  so 
many  workhouses  in  the  rural  districts.  My  own 
view  is,  knowing  the  county  of  Dorset  as  I  do, 
that  we  could  very  well  do  with  about  four 
houses  in  the  whole  county,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  great  saving  to  the  ratepayers  if  the  others 
were  done  away  with.  The  Wimborne  union 
house  does  not  happen  to  be  in  (he  centre  of  the 
union,  which  has  an  area  of  80,000  acres,  and 
therefore  from  one  side  of  the  union  to  Wim- 
borne is  about  16  miles,  and  when  people  are 
taken  from  their  homes,  as  they  oftentimes  are, 
at  the  remote  corner  of  the  union,  they  are  so 
far  removed  that  they  have  no  means  of  getting 
back  to  see  their  friends,  or  of  their  friends 
coming  to  see  them,  because  there  are  no  rail- 
ways, and  they  can  only  get  there  by  walking; 
there  are  no  railways  or  carriers. 

4615.  You  would  like  to  see  that  system 
universal  ? — I  should  indeed. 
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Chairman — continued. 

4616.  Of  old  people  being  relieved  at  their 
own  homes? — That  is  entirely  my  view. 

4617.  That  assumes,  I  suppose,  that  the  home 
is  a  decent  and  comfortable  home  ?— Certainly, 
my  Lord. 

4618.  And  it  also  assumes  that  the  condition 
of  the  old  man  or  old  woman  is  such  that  he 
would  not  be  better  off  in  the  workhouse  than 
out  of  it?  — Exactly,  my  Lord. 

4619.  Would  you  leave  it  to  them  to  decide 
whether  they  should  go  into  the  workhouse  or 
not? — Yes;  my  experience  has  been  this,  that 
the  general  agricultural  labourer  has  a  natural 
abhorrence  of  going  into  the  workhouse ;  in 
fact  he  will  do  anything  he  possibly  can  rather 
than  go ;  and  my  experience  has  been  that  he 
Avill  do  anything  that  he  possibly  can  before  he 
will  apply  for  relief.  There  are  some  exceptions 
certainly. 

4620.  You  do  not  think  the  system  you  advo- 
cate would  lead  to  any  widespread  abuses  ? — I 
think  not. 

4621.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  history  of 
the  Poor  Law  in  past  times  ? — Yes. 

4622.  Yovi  remember  the  terrible  abuses,  as 
injurious  to  the  working  people  as  to  the  rate- 
payers generally,  which  necessitated  so  stringent 
an  Act  as  that  of'  1834  ;  you  remember  all  that  ? 
— Well,  T  do  not  remember  it,  but  1  know  it  from 
having  made  myself  acquainted  with  it. 

4623.  What  measures  would  you  take  to 
prevent  those  abuses  with  all  the  consequent 
injury  ? — My  own  view  of  that  is,  that  with  the 
education  of  the  people,  with  the  newspaper 
getting  amongst  them,  if  it  wei-e  not  even  for  the 
schools,  a  natural  tendency  to  thrift,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  more  carefulness  in  every 
way,  and  more  self  reliance  than  there  was  in  the 
old  days. 

4624.  Of  course,  for  instance,  in  the  days  when 
the  original  Commission  in  1832  and  1834  sat  on 
the  subject,  we  know  that  the  people  were  kept  in 
such  total  and  absolute  ignorance  that  they  really 
looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  right  that  they  should 
simply  ask  for  relief  and  get  it. — Well,  my 
view  is  that  with  education  progressing  as  it 
is,  and  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  people 


Chairman  -  continued. 

to  provide  for  themselves  as  much  as  they 
can,  nothing  of  that  sort  will  happen  again. 

4625.  The  evidence  generally  given  to  us,  M'ith 
respect  to  the  in-door  and  out-door  questions,  is 
this,  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  the 
population  who  feel  no  shame  in  taking  out-door 
relief,  but  who  will  strongly  object,  as  you  say 
your  Dorsetshire  labourers  do,  to  in-door  relief? 
— My  experience  of  them  is,  that  no  man  asks 
for  relief  until  he  is  absolutely  driven  to  it.  I 
know  jjerfectly  well  there  are  some  who  are 
naturally  in-born  paupers,  so  to  s|)eak.  For 
people  ff  that  class  I  would  simply  retain  the 
workhouse  for  them  ;  but  as  to  the  people  who 
are,  as  I  have  already  said,  prudent,  and  who  do 
what  they  can  to  help  themselves,  I  would  cer- 
tainly deal  with  them  in  the  way  that  I  have 
suggested.  I  was  going  on,  if  I  might,  to  sug- 
gest here,  with  reference  to  what  I  should  look 
upon  as  such  a  hardship  on  the  people  who  are 
called  upon,  as  they  in  many  instances  are,  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  their  parents,  that 
they  are  placed  to-day  in  such  a  very  ditt'erent 
position  to  that  in  which  they  were  when  these 
rlsid  rules  were  framed,  inasmuch  as  at  that  time 
every  member  of  a  family  Avho  Avas  six  or  seven 
years  of  age  had  to  go  into  the  field  to  keep  sheep, 
or  to  scare  birds,  or  to  do  something  whereby  some 
money  was  brought  into  the  common  coffer. 
To-day  the  Education  Act  prohibits  a  thing  of  that 
description.  A  boy  cannot  possibly  go  to  earn 
anything,  certainly  not  before  he  is  It)  years  of 
age,  and  there  are  very  few  of  them  indeed  that 
are  able  to  earn  anything  at  that  time. 

4626.  That  applies  generally  to  the  vigorous 
years  of  a  labourer ;  the  time  when  the  demand 
upon  him  is  heaviest  is  the  time  when  he  is 
strongest,  but  that  does  not  apply  to  the  old 
people  ? — No.  I  am  only  mentioning  this  subject 
to  show  my  reason  why  ihese  men  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  because  it  happens,  although  they 
are  vigorous,  that  the  wages,  for  instance  in  our 
district,  the  maximum  wages,  do  not  exceed  ll.s. 
a  week,  and  perhaps  they  have  five  children.  It 
is  quite  possible  there  might  be  five  children,  a 
man  and  his  wife  to  be  fed  and  to  be  clothed  out 
of  lis.  a  week. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  the  21st  inst.,  at  Noon.] 
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Mr.  Robert  Elcock,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4627.  When  we  closed  the  evidence  last 
week,  you  were  just  giving  reasons  why  the 
demands  upon  children  to  support  their 
parents  were  often  very  hard  ;  and  you 
had  especial!}'  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  unable  to  derive  as  much  from 
their  children's  labour  a.«i  they  had  been  before 
the  recent  legislation  as  to  the  education  of  the 
poor? — That  is  so,  my  Lord. 

4628.  Do  you  wish  to  pursue  that  portion  of 
your  subject? — In  this  respect,  my  Lord,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  considering  the  very 
great  efforts  that  are  made  by  the  working 
classes  to-day  to  keep  themselves  away  from  the 
union,  and  away  from  aj)plying  for  relief,  I 
certainly,  think,  seeing  that,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  they  contribute  to  the  rates,  they 
ought  not,  in  addition,  to  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
port their  parents  when  they  are  compelled  to 
apply  for  relief. 

4629.  Do  all  of  them  pay  rates  ? — Directly  or 
indirectly,  my  Lord,  certainly. 

4630.  When  you  say  indirectly  what  is  your 
meaning? — My  meaning  in  that  respect  is,  that 
supposing  they  are  living  in  the  houses  on  the 
farms,  which  in  many  instances  are  assessed  with 
the  farms  themselves,  the  value  of  the  house  is 
taken  into  account  when  the  amount  of  wages 
that  they  are  to  receive  is  determined  ;  and 
seeing  that  the  house  itself  is  assessed  for  the 
poor,  naturally  they  indirectly  contribute  to  the 
corcmon  weal. 

4031.  About  the  question  of  rates,  the  rates 
are  paid  in  order  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  unioDj  are  they  not  ? — That  is  so. 


Chairman  — continued. 

4632.  And  are  supposed  to  be  expended  for 
the  general  benefit? — Yes,  in  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  union,  and  in  the 
support  of  those  who  have  to  appeal  for  l  elief. 

4633.  But  rates  are  not  simply  paid  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  ;  they  are  paid  for  keeping 
up  roads,  for  doing  various  tilings  which  are 
supposed  to  be  for  the  public  advantage? — Ad- 
mhted  so,  my  Lord,  but  considering  that  to-day 
it  costs,  1  think  I  am  correct  in  saying,  2  s.  3  d. 
to  disburse  1  s.  9  d.,  in  other  words  that  the 
officialism  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law,  costs  2  s.  3  d.  for  every  1  5.  9  d. 
that  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  some  great  change  is  nee;led  in 
that  respect. 

4634.  But  would  not  your  argument  go  rather 
further  than  this  ;  your  argument  is,  that  having 
paid  rates  during  their  lifetime,  if  they  become 
old  and  helpless,  they  are  entitled  to  relief  out  of 
the  rates  ? — I  certainly  think  so. 

4635.  But  the  other  poor  who  have  not  come 
upon  the  rates,  would  receive  nothing  in  conse- 
quence of  having  thus  contributed  to  the  rates 
all  their  lives  ? — That  would  be  in  my  opinion 
their  advantage  at  the  moment,  inasmuch  as 
being  able  to  continue  to  labour,  they  naturally 
would  not  be  receiving,  concurrently,  help  from 
the  rates,  but  when  the  day  of  tribulation  over- 
took them,  then  they  in  turn  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  benefit  from  the  rates. 

4636.  But  supp^ise  they  are  not  able  to  con- 
tinue labour,  but  are  obtaining  assistance  from 
societies  to  which  they  have  subscribed  from,  in 
fact,  the  results  of  their  own  thrift  ? — In  that 
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Chairman — continued. 

case,  my  Lord,  my  answer  would  be,  and  is^  thai  , 
speaking  of  the  people  amongst  whom  I  live,  and 
Avhom  I  have  known  and  been  in  continual  com- 
munication with  during,  I  may  say,  the  v.'hole 
period  of  my  life,  my  experience  is  that  the  men 
to-day  who  would  be  precluded  f  rom  obtaining 
any  such  relief  as  that  to  which  you  refer  from 
the  friendly  societies,  and  so  forth,  are  so  pre- 
cluded from  no  fault  of  their  own.  In  other 
words,  that  in  their  earlier  days  they  conti-ibuted 
to  the  funds  of  some  friendly  societies  in  their 
respective  districts  which  have  now  become  ob- 
solete, and  in  fact  have  become  defunct. 

4637.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  vour 
argument  as  to  the  injustice  of  making  the 
children  contribute  towards  the  support  of  their 
parents  ? — I  look  upon  it,  my  Lord,  as  being  un- 
just in  this  respect ;  that  it  is  to  my  mind  taxing, 
unduly  taxing,  those  who  labour  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  own  progeny,  and  it  is  to 
my  mind  practically  impossible  that  they  can 
contribute  anything  towards  tlie  support  of  their 
parents  out  of  their  very  limited  incomes  ;  and 
that  being  so,  thej,  instead  of  desiring  a 
lengthened  existence  to  their  parents,  almost,  in 
some  instances,  wish  that  that  existence  were 
terminated. 

4638.  You  gave  us,  the  last  time  we  met,  last 
Wednesday,  two  instances  of  persons  whom  you 
thought  had  been  improperly  charged  ;  one,  that 
of  an  unmarried  man,  who  was  earning  \'d  s. 
a-week,  but  did  not  live  at  home  ;  the  other  that  of 
a  grandson  of  23,  who  supported  his  grandmother, 
earning  his  own  livelihood  from  the  cultivation  of 
an  acre  of  land,  which,  I  suppose,  belonged  to 
him  ? — Yes,  he  rented  the  land,  my  Lord. 

4639.  Have  you  any  other  cases  to  give  to  the 
Commission  of  the  alleged  hardship.  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  ask  you,  because  we  have  been 
assured  by  very  experienced  men  that  the  cases 
of  guardians  pressing  men  with  families,  having 
only  11  5.  or  12  s.  a-week,  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  parents,  are  unknown  to  them, 
and  must  be  very  rare.  We  are  most  anxious  to 
have  accurate  information  upon  that  point,  and 
we  should  like  very  much  if  you  could  contribute 
to  that  information  ? — 1  am  pleased  to  say,  my 
Lord,  that  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Wimborne  Board  of  Guardians 
to  a  large  extent  the  custom  has  ceased  of  com- 
pelling men  Avith  large  I'amilies  to  contribute, 
but  I  have  heard  another  way  in  which  they  do 
it. 

4640.  Hearing  is  hardly  sufficient  in  a  case  ot 
this  sort.  Have  you  ever  known  men  with  small 
families,  and  small  wages,  being  compelled  to 
support  their  parents? — I  can  hardly  say  that 
any  particular  case  has  come  dii'ectly  under  my 
notice ;  not  in  the  sense  of  making  them  rejiay 
money;  but  what  is  very  frequently  done  in  the 
case  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman,  man  and 
wife,  is  this :  I  have  an  instance  here,  the  one 
aged  80  and  the  other  aged  77  ;  they  live  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles  ;  they  have  3  s.  a  week  allowed 
them  by  the  guai'dians,  and  instead  of  doing 
what  they  used  to  do,  allowing  4  s.  &  d.,  and 
calling  upon  the  son  to  contribute  1  s.  6  d.  of  that 
money  ;  they  now  allow  simply  the  3  s.,  and  let 
the  son  or  sons  do  what  they  can.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  there  is  a  son  a  labourer  who  lives 


Chairman — continued, 
with  the  mother  and  father,  and  there  are  two 
other  married  sons,  so  that  the  board  of  guar- 
dians instead  of  adopting  the  system  of  allowing 
the  4  s.  6  d.,  and  then  getting  the  relieving  officer 
to  collect  the  1  s.  6  d.,  they  allow  the  3  s.,  and  let 
the  sons  do  the  best  they  can.  That  is,  I  may 
say,  the  custom  that  is  now  prevailing  very  gene- 
rally In  our  union. 

4641.  That  may  be  a  case  of  harsh  and  in- 
adequate administration  by  the  guardians;  but 
it  is  not  a  case  in  support  of  the  position  you 
have  just  now  adopted  of  the  guardians  com- 
pelling children  to  support  their  parents  when 
their  wages  were  insufficient  for  the  purpose? — • 
I  can  only  say  that  it  is  another  way  of  putting 
it;  it  is  an  easier  way  for  the  guardians  to  do 
it.    I  have  another  case  here  of  a  man  and  a 


Have  you  got  the  documents  with  you ' 


woman. 
4642. 

—  I  have  not,  my  Lord.  This  is  an  extract  from 
the  current  application  and  report  book  which 
was  presented  to  the  board  of  guardians  at 
Wimborne  on  Friday  last,  and  these  are  ex- 
tracts given  me.  Of  course  I  did  not  ask  the 
board  of  guardians  for  them,  but  they  were 
given  me  by  the  relieving  officer;  and,  there- 
fore, I  look  upon  them  rather  as  being  in  a  sense 
privileged  in  so  far  as  I  should  not  at  all  like 
any  misfortune  to  befall  the  relieving  officer  be- 
cause he  furnished  me  with  them.  I  may  say 
that  I  verified  them  myself  in  the  book. 

4643.  Now  Avhat  are  the  cases'? — These  are 
the  cases,  my  Lord.  Here  is  a  case  of  Samuel 
Golding,  and  Ann,  his  wife,  the  one  aged  72,  and 
the  other  aged  71,  living  in  the  parish  of  Cran- 
borne  at  Three  Leg  Cross,  who  are  in  receipt  of 
3  s.  6  rf.  a  week  from  the  funds  of  the  union. 

4644.  They  receive  3  .v.  6  a  week  from  the 
funds  of  the  union  ? — I  mean  to  say  of  the  Wim- 
borne and  Cranborne  union ;  this  is  the  money 
that  is  allowed  by  the  board  of  guardians.  The 
remarks  are  that  this  man  is  imable  to  work  ;  his 
wife  is  always  ill  ;  two  single  sons  live  at  home. 

4645.  I  Avant  you  to  stop  on  that  case. 
Here  is  an  old  couple,  the  man  very  old,  the 
mother  old  and  ill ;  they  have  two  unmarried 
sons  living  at  home  with  them  ;  they  receive 
3  s.  Qd.  upon  the  belief  that  the  two  unmarried 
sons  will  contribute  toAvards  the  support  of  their 
— parents  ? — Yes. 

4646.  Do  you  consider  that  a  hard  and  cruel 
case? — Well,  I  look  upon  it,  my  Lord,  that 
there  can  be  no  justifiable  reason,  seeing  that  the 
man  himself  is  absolutely  unable  to  work  and  that 
the  Avife  is  always  ill,  for  the  guardians  A\ath- 
holding  their  usual  allowance. 

4647.  Are  the  Avages  of  the  two  sons  given? 
— They  are  not  given. 

4648.  Should  it  not  be  a  part  of  the  business 
of  the  relieving  officer  to  ascertain  what  Avages 
they  were  getting  ?— I  have  no  doubt,  my  Lord, 
that  these  are — in  fact,  I  knoAv  they  are — chronic 
cases.  These,  as  I  have  already  said,  ai  e  taken 
from  the  current  application  and  report  book, 
and  no  mention  is  made  here  as  to  what  these 
sons  earn. 

4649.  But  surely  the  hardship  of  the  case,  or 
otherwise,  depends  upon  that  :^ct,  does  it  not? — 
Exactly  ;  but  the  wages  obtaining  in  that  par- 
ticular district  do  not  exceed  11  s.  a  week. 
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Chairman — continued. 

4650.  You  know  that  as  a  general  fact  ? — Yes. 
Then  I  come  to  a  case  which  I  think  is  still  a 
harder  oue,  the  case  of  James  Coombes,  aged 
70,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  aged  60,  who  were 
allowed  .3  «.  6  rf.  a  week  ;  they  have  a  son  who  is 
supposed  to  help  them,  but  he  is  seldom  at  home. 
Well,  now  there  is  evidently  a  case  where  it 
must  be  very  hard  indeed  upon  those  poor 
people.  The  only  funds,  so  far  as  the  guardians 
know,  the  only  funds  so  far  as  any  of  us  know, 
that  go  into  that  house  are  the  3  s.  6  rf.  which 
come  from  the  board  of  guardians. 

4651.  Well,  that  again  is  a  case  of  insufficient 
relief? — Exactly. 

4652.  The  guardians  do  not  prosecute  the 
son  ? — No. 

4653.  It  is  a  case  of  insufficient  relief? — Yes. 

4654.  But  you  were  about  to  give  us  cases  of 
harsh  treatment  of  the  sons  in  compellins  them 
by  process  of  law  to  subscribe  to  the  support  of 
their  parents  ? — Yes. 

4655.  Neither  of  these  cases  confirm  your 
opinion  ? — No  ;  I  can  only  state  that  those  are 
cases  which  have  transpired  of  which  I  have  not 
the  report  here. 

4656.  Yovi  have  been  good  enough  to  supply 
me  with  an  outline  of  the  eviHence  that  you  iiave 
proposed  to  give  ;  I  think  I  have  asked  you 
questions  bearing  upon  all  those  points  ?  —Except 
the  matter  of  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the 
unions. 

4657.  Have  you  not  spoken  about  that ;  I 
thought  you  had.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
give  fuller  evidence.  Y^ou  have,  I  think,  a 
strong  opinion  that  the  number  of  workhouses 
should  be  largely  reduced,  and  that  only  a  cer- 
tain limited  class  of  cases  should  be  dealt  with 
in  those  workhouses  ? — That  is  so. 

4658.  That  all  the  other  poor  should  be  re- 
lieved at  home  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

4659.  You  speak  about  the  unions;  do  you 
mean  workhouses,  or  do  you  mean  unions,  because 
they  are  two  distinct  things? — Oh,  I  mean 
workhouses,  union-houses  I  should  have  said. 


Chairman. 

4660.  AVould  you  be  good  enough  to  state 
what  you  wish  on  that  subject? — 1  think,  my 
Lord,  my  ideas  would  be  fairly  borne  out  if 
I  ]\ist  explain   to  you  the  cost  of  supporting 
Wimborne  workhouse  itself,  which  is,  ot  course, 
the  one  which  I  am  particularly  conversant  with, 
compared  with  the  number  of  inmates.    This  is 
the  report  which  was  supplied  to  the  board  on 
Friday  last.     There  were  in  the  house  at  the 
end   of  the  Michaelmas   half-year,    1892,  62 
paupers  only.    Now  the  cost  of  maintaining  this 
union  house,  irrespective  of  the  tradesmen  s  ac- 
counts for  rations  for  the  inmates,  taking  into 
account  the  cost  of  the  rations  of  the  officers, 
was  nearly  700    a  year.    Well,  my  contention 
is,  that  the  expenditure  of  that  700  /.  a  year  is 
to  a  very  large  extent,  at  all  events,  uncalled 
for,  inasmuch  as  the  union-house  itself,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  in  this  position  :  that  they 
are  obliged,  if  there  happen  to  be  any  cases  that 
require  careful  attention  and  aid  of  able-bodied 
75320. 


Chairmn  n  — contin  u  ed. 

people,  to  go  outside  to  secure  that  aid.  The 
office  of  cook  of  the  union  has  to  be  filled  by 
means  of  advertising  for  a  cook,  and  she  is 
engaged  like  an  ordinary  servant  would  be. 
Well,  I  think  that  that  alone  goes  to  prove 
that  the  maintaining  of  these  workhouses  is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  that  might  well  be  dispensed 
with. 

4661.  How  many  inmates  do  you  say  your 
workhouse  can  accommodate  ?— Well,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  remember  (I  have  not  the  figures 
here),  I  believe  it  will  accommodate  something 
like  130. 

4662.  You  have  62  ?— There  were  62  at  the 
end  of  the  half  year,  and  the  average  cost,  as 
shown  by  the  returns,  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
62,  comes  to  4s.  S\d.  each  per  week. 

4663.  We  have  had  a  great  body  of  evidence 
from  persons  of  great  intelligence  who  tell  us 
that  when  the  amount  of  out-door  relief  is  largely 
reduced  by  calling  upon  people  to  enter  into  the 
workhouse,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  go  into  the  workhouse  is  but  small,  whilst 
the  number  of  those  who  refuse  relief  in  the 
workhouse,  and  somehow  or  other  contrive  to 
live  without  assistance,  is  largely  diminished ; 
and  we  have  had  evidence  which  shows  that 
there  has  been  no  increase  of  expenditure,  but  a 
diminution  in  the  expenditure,  by  calling  upon 
people  who  are  proper  subjects  for  the  work- 
house to  enter  the  workhouse  ? — Yes.  My  own 
idea  of  that  is  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
hardship  on  the  part  of  people  in  a  rural  district, 
like  those  in  this  particular  union,  because,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  show  the  other  day,  the  work- 
house itself  is  situated  at  one  side  of  the  union, 
and  to  the  remote  part  of  it  it  is  something  like 
a  distance  of  16  miles,  and  to  bring  those  people 
from  those  villages  into  that  workhouse  we  gene- 
rally think  would  be  a  very  great  hardship ;  and, 
moreover,  we  feel  this,  that  in  bringing  the 
people  away  from  the  villages  it  tends  to  depopu- 
late the  villages,  which  is  a  thing  certainly  not 
to  be  desired  in  these  days. 

4664.  But  do  you  ihink  that  brinsjinop  old 
paupers  from  the  villages  into  the  workhouse 
depopulates  the  villages  in  the  sense  of  de- 
priving them  of  a  useful  population  ? — I  do 
think  so,  my  Lord,  because  the  sons  of  those 
people,  when  they  see  what  the  ending  of  the 
life,  so  to  speak,  of  their  parents  is,  that  they 
have  to  end  their  days  in  the  workhouse,  simply 
say  to  themselves,  and  carry  it  out  in  practice: 
"  We  will  not  stay  to  have  to  end  our  days  in 
the  way  that  our  parents  have  done."  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  whole  of  the  hale  and  hearty 
migrate  from  the  villages,  and  go  to  fill  our 
already  overcrowded  towns. 

4665.  They  go  to  places  where  they  think  the 
law  is  more  mildly  administered  ? — Yes.  Now  I 
think,  to  bear  that  out,  my  Lord,  I  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  census  of  this  particular  union. 
There  is  a  general  increase  in  the  union  in  the 
last  decade  between  1881  and  1891  of  888.  We 
find  that  the  parish  of  Wimborne  itself,  which 
is  the  only  parish  that  has  a  large  town  in  the 
whole  of  the  Wimborne  and  Cranborne  Union, 
has  increased  (I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  figures) 
by  970.  I  think,  therefore,  it  clearly  proves,  in 
other  words,  that  my  theory  is  entirely  borne 
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out,  and  that  the  hale  and  hearty  simply  migrate 
fronj  the  villages  into  the  towns,  and  get  away  into 
other  parts  of  England. 

46b6.  Well,  but  you  tell  us  that  you  are  not 
acting  upon  the  principles  to  which  I  have  just 
now  referred,  but  that  you  give  the  greater  part 
of  your  relief  in  out-door  relief?  Why  should 
they  therefore  migrate  to  another  place  in  order 
to  place  themselves  in  a  district  in  which  the 
Poor  Law  is  more  strictly  administered? — Well, 
I  may  say,  in  answer  to  that,  this  is  from  my 
conversation  with  the  people  themselves ;  they 
say  :  "  Even  where  our  parents  are  not  obliged 
to  go  into  the  workhouse,  the  relief  that  is  given 
is  so  meagre  that  it  is  impossible  for  our  parents 
to  live  upon  it,  and  we  are  obliged  to  move  away 
from  the  districts  to  get  into  the  towns  where,  in 
some  cases,  we  get  larger  wages  to  enable  us  to 
help  to  maintain  our  parents." 
Would  like  4667.  That  is  very  intelligible.  But  is  the 
compulsory  gystem  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
at  Winiborne  different  from  that  of  the  other 
jjarishes  in  the  uniou  of  Wimborne  ? — Not  other 
parishes  of  the  union.  For  instance,  if  we  look 
at  the  out-relief  that  is  given  to  non-resident 
poor,  we  find  in  the  parish  of  Christchurch  that 
they  will  not  undertake  to  pay  it.  There  are 
one  or  two  cases  where  in  the  old  days  they  did 
consent  to  pay  for  our  union,  but  to-day  they 
will  not  undertake  to  pay  anymore,  and  the  only 
way  that  the  Wimborne  board  of  guardians 
can  deal  with  the  question  now  is  by  arranging 
often  through  a  minister  or  a  clergyman,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  get  somebody  to  accept  the 
relief,  or  rather  to  pay  the  relief  to  the  non- 
resident pauper,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  the 
board  of  guardians  in  Wimborne  will  pay  them. 

4668.  That  is  pretty  generally  done  through- 
out the  country,  I  think,  is  it  not  ? — Well,  there 
are  instances  here  where  some  of  the  unions  will 
do  it.  The  Blandford  Union,  for  instance, 
will,  and  the  Wareham  Union  will,  and  the 
Alderbury  Union,  which  is  in  Wiltshire, 
will.  1  may  say  that  there  was  an  attempt, 
that  is  one  particular  reason,  my  Ijord, 
why  I  should  like  to  mention  this  one  subject 
here,  wherein  I  suggested  that  the  boards  of 
guardians  should  give  adequate  relief  to  the 
aged  poor  when  they  moved  from  one  county  or 
one  parish  to  another.  My  reason  for  asking 
particularly  that  I  might  give  evidence  on  that 
is,  that  some  six  years  ago  a  resolution  was 
passed  at  the  board,  after  a  very  close  division, 
detei'mining  that  in  future  no  out-relief  should 
be  given  to  non-resident  poor.  That  was  acted 
upon  for  some  considerable  time ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  members  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  have  changed  since  then,  and  we  have 
gone  back  to  the  old  system  of  giving  out-relief, 
where  we  c  n  possibly  do  it,  to  the  non-resident 
poor.  I  desire  to  suggest  that  the  v/ord  "  shall  " 
may  be  put  into  the  new  orders  that  may 
perhaps  result  f  rom  the  inquiries  of  this  Commis- 
sion, so  that  boards  of  guardians  shall  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  give  relief;  of  course 
under  proper  supervision,  that  it  shall  not  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  boards  of  guardians  in  the 
way  that  it  is  now,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
boards  of  guardians  in  the  rural  distx'icts  are 
ROW  sometimes  composed  of  a  class  of  individuals 
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who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  not  much  true  sym- 
pathy with  the  working  man. 

4669.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  abolishing 
what  remains  of  the  law  of  settlen.cnt  alto- 
gether, so  that  those  questions  might  not  arise  ? 
— That  would  be  a  way  of  simplifying  it. 

4670.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  course 
being  pursued? — I  see  none  whatever.  I  can- 
not imagine  that  any  great  injury  would  arise. 
I  know  it  would  save  an  immense  amount  of 
labour  if  that  were  abolished,  and  not  only 
labour  but  cost.  We  have  frequently  cases  be- 
fore us  of  attempting  to  discover  the  settlement 
where  afterwards  heavy  bills  of  costs  are  brought 
in  which  the  board  are  called  upon  to  pay. 

4671.  You  have,  in  the  course  of  your  answer, 
wandered  a  good  deal  from  the  question  which  I 
was  putting  to  you  as  to  the  cause  of  the  mi- 
gration of  the  poor  from  rural  parishes  to  the 
towns.  I  daresay  you  have  observed  that  for 
many  censuses  past  the  tendency  of  the  popu- 
lation, not  only  in  England  but  in  all  Europe, 
has  been  to  migrate  to  the  towns  rather  than  to 
remain  in  their  own  country  ? — Yes. 

4672.  Well,  you  would  hardly  attribute  the 
whole  of  that  tendency  to  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  ? — I  do  not  entirely  attribute  it 
to  that  cause,  but  I  do  in  a  very  large  measure. 

4673.  Although  it  is  in  the  towns  rather  than 
in  the  country  that  we  find  the  sterner  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

4674.  In  spite  of  that  ? — Yes,  in  spite  of 
that. 

4675.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like 
me  to  ask  you  ? — No ;  I  think,  my  Lord,  that 
is  all. 

Lord  Play  fair. 

4676.  I  want  to  understand  how  far  you 
go  with  regard  to  the  general  principle  that 
it  is  unjust  to  make  a  legal  obligation  on 
children  to  support  their  parents  when  they 
become  poor  ? — I  intend  that  to  apply  in  cases 
where  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  children 
are  very  limited  as  they  are  in  cases  of  agri- 
cultural and  other  labourers  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

4677.  But  how  limited;  supposing  a  man  is 
making  16  s.  a  week  in  an  agricultural  district, 
and  he  has  a  poor  parent,  a  poor  mother,  who 
has  no  means  of  support  ;  do  you  think  the  parish 
is  bound  to  give  support  to  the  man  that  is 
making  16  s.  a  week,  and  who  is  living  with  his 
mother  ? — That  would  entirely  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances. If  that  happened  in  a  case  where  a 
man  would  have  to  be  paying  Z  s.  &  week  for  a 
house,  or  even  2  s.  6  d ,  which  is  a  common  price 
that  a  labourer  has  to  pay  for  his  cottage,  then  I 
think  it  would  be  very  hard  on  him  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  do  so ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
district  in  which  I  live  is  concerned,  no  such 
wages  as  16  5.  a  week,  for  the  whole  year 
through,  are  ever  obtained. 

4678.  You  think  that  it  is  a  natural  thing 
under  the  cii'cumstances  that  sons  earning  only  a 
fair  wage  for  labour  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
support  their  parents  ?—  Seeing  that  they  dii  ectly 
or  indirectly  contribute  to  the  rates,  I  think  thftt 
thej^  should  not  be  called  upon. 
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4679.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  a  good  thing 
to  carry  that  conclusion  on  the  other  side,  and 
say  that  poor  parents  should  not  support  their 
own  children  ? — I  look  upon  it  that  the  children 
have  naturally  sufficient  filial  affection  to  induce 
them  in  almost,  well,  I  may  say  in  every  instance, 
to  contribute  something  to  the  support  of  their 
parents,  and,  therefore,  I  consider  naturally  that 
it  would  equally  apply  from  the  parents  to  the 
children.  And,  moreover,  the  difference  in  the 
two  matters,  I  take  it,  would  be  this,  that  in  the 
one  case  where  a  parent  would  be  called  upon 
naturally  to  support  the  children  would  be  during 
the  period  of  infancy  :  whereas,  where  the  chil- 
dren would  be  called  upon  to  support  their 
parents  would  be  natiu'ally  when  they  are  of 
mature  years.  :  ji-jofe; 

4680>  Exactly  ;  that  is  what  I  am  coming  to  ; 
does  it  not  appear  to  be  a  much  more  severe 
thing  to  say  to  a  parent  who  is  making  only  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  wages :  "  You  have 
five  children  and  you  shall  support  them  (say  he 
is  making  14  s.  or  16  5.  a  week)  and  we  the 
parish  will  not  interfere,"  but  when  the  children 
are  grown  up  and  are  making  a  substantial 
amount  that  the  adult  children  are  not  to  sup- 
port their  parents  ? — In  answer  to  that  I  would 
reiterate  that  which  I  have  already  said,  that  the 
natural  filial  affection  induces  the  children  to 
give  support  to  their  parents,  but  what  I  com- 
plain of  is  that  the  law  should  step  in  and  say 
that  you  shall  do  it. 

4681.  But  there  are  some  men  who  are  bad 
and  have  not  filial  afiection  ;  if  the  parish  will 
have  fraternal  affection,  and  if  the  parish  takes 
the  duty  ofi"  the  children,  and  says  :  "  Don't  you 
bother  ;  use  your  shillings  for  pots  of  beer  ;  we, 
the  parish,  will  support  your  old  mother,"  you 
think  the  parish  should  come  in  and  intervene 
and  allow  the  children  not  to  have  any  charge 
made  upon  them  for  the  supportof  their  parents? 
— Not  in  cases  of  that  description. 

4682.  Well,  how  do  you  ascertain  it ;  I  do 
not  see  that  you  ascertain  it  very  carefully  by 
examinations  in  the  cases  that  you  have  read  out 
to  us  ? — Well,  but  every  case,  as  I  understand 
the  system  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
now,  whether  it  is  or  not,  is  supposed  to  be  taken 
upon  its  merits,  and  there  are  supposed  to  be 
guardians  from  every  parish  who  are  conversant 
with  the  doings  of  the  children  of  the  applicants. 

4683.  I  notice  that  your  out-door  relief  hae 
not  grown  very  much ;  has  your  population 
increased  in  the  last  20  years  ? — During  the  last 
decade  it  increased  in  the  union  to  the  extent  of 
just  under  1,000 : 1  think  the  exact  figures  are  970. 

4684.  A  small  increase  ? — Yes ;  that  is  princi- 
pally in  the  town  of  Wimborne. 

4685.  I  could  not  understand  your  argument ; 
perhaps  I  misapprehended  you  ;  that  if  you  did 
not  give  freely  of  out-door  relief,  as  you  are  now 
doing,  hale  and  hearty  persons  would  migrate 
from  your  generously-worked  union,  or,  as  some 
people  might  say,  lax-worked  union,  and  go  into 
towns  where  there  is  a  very  severe  administration, 
and  where  they  will  not  get  relief  at  all  ? — Well, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  do  not  reside  in  a 
district  where  such  very  rigid  rules  are  adopted. 

4686.  Exactly  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  you  say 
that., if  you  were  to  make  these  rigid  rules  they 
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would  migrate  ? — Well,  they  would  rather  more 
than  they  do  even  now  into  places  like  Bourne- 
mouth, and  places  where  they  would  endeavour 
to  stop  only  so  long  as  they  were  in  good  health. 

4687.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  system  of 
administration  would  either  prevent  or  help  that 
migration  ;  is  not  the  migration  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  increased  wages  by  better  sources  of 
labour  ? — To  enable  them  in  many  respects  to 
help  to  support  their  parents  who  are  incapaci- 
tated. 

4688.  And  you  think  that,  if  they  refuse  to 
support  them  in  your  union  and  depend  upon  the 
parish,  when  they  go  away  and  are  alienated 
from  their  parents,  they  are  more  likely  to  sup- 
port them  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  ; 
not  if  they  were  positively  driven,  or  if  the  par- 
ish refused  to  give  them  any  relief  whatever. 
My  opinion  is  that  they  would  get  sufficiently 
far  away  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  discover 
their  whereabouts,  and  you  would  not  be  able  to 
get  anything  from  them  at  all. 

Mr.  liitcliie. 

4689.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions 
on  that.  I  want  clearly  to  understand  what 
your  view  is  ;  I  think  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman  you  distinctly  said  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  your  villages  were  becoming  depop- 
ulated, was  that  men  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
amount  of  relief  to  be  obtained  in  that  particular 
parish  where  they  lived,  and  they  therefore 
migrated  to  towns  where  they  might  expect  to 
be  more  liberally  treated? — No,  you  misunder- 
stood me  ;  what  I  intended  at  all  events  to  con- 
vey was  that  they  migrated  to  towns  where  the 
wages  were  greater  to  enable  them  to  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  their  parents. 

4690.  I  know  you  stated  that  also,  but,  if  I  am 
not  very  much  mistaken,  you  stated  the  other  as 
well.  But  your  idea  now  is  that  they  migrate 
for  the  purpose  of  making  better  wages  ? — For 
the  purpose  of  supporting  their  parents. 

4691.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  if  a  man 
living  in  a  country  village  thought  that  by  mi- 
grating into  a  neighbouring  town  he  would  get 
larger  wages,  he  would  go  there  without  any 
consideration  of  how  the  Poor  Law  dealt  with 
his  parents  at  home  ? — Well,  not  generally  so. 

4692.  You  think  that  general Ij^  speaking  a 
man  when  he  migrates  does  it  with  an  idea  that 
he  will,  by  getting  better  wages,  be  able  to  give 
more  support  to  his  parents  ? — Yes,  because  my 
experience  has  been  that  the  affection  that  exists 
amongst  the  labouring  classes,  what  are  termed 
the  agricultural  labourers,  is  much  sti'onger  than 
that  which  prevails  amongst  others  who  may  be 
a  shade  or  two  higher  in  the  social  scale. 

4693.  But  did  I  not  understand  you  to  say 
that  in  your  opinion  one  of  the  evils  of  making 
children  contribute  where  they  could  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  parents  was  that  the  children  Avished 
their  parents  dead  ? — Well,  the  tendency  is 
rather  that  way. 

4694.  But  how  do  you  reconcile  the  two  ;  how 
do  you  reconcile  this  affection  which  prompts  a 
man  to  go  into  a  town  to  earn  more  wages  to 
support  his  aged  parents  with  the  other  state- 
ments made  by  you,  that  the  fact  of  having  to 
support  them  would  make  them  wish  them  dead  ? 
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—Yes  ;  but  that  would  be  in  cases  assuming  the 
Poor  Law  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  were  put 
into  vigorous  use  calling  upon  him,  and  compel- 
ling him,  to  contribute  through  the  medium  of 
the  magistrate's  order. 

Chaii'/nan. 

4695.  Are  you  contrasting  the  past  administra- 
tion with  the  present  ? — Well,  I  am  contrasting 
just  a  few  years  back  ;  I  am  speaking  of  what 
has  certainly  occurred  within  ray  own  experience; 
within  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

4696.  But  it  is  not  the  method  of  administra- 
tion that  is  now  in  force  ? — No,  not  so  much. 

4697.  So  much  as  the  one  which  was  in  vogue 
in  your  earlier  days  ? — Exactly. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

4698.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question  ; 
suppose  this  lavish  generous  system  of  out- 
dour  relief,  rather  than  any  workhouse 
test,  were  carried  into  effect  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  country,  what  effect  do  you 
think  it  would  be  likely  to  have  upon  the  rates  ? 
— My  own  view  is  that  it  would  in  no  way  in- 
crease them. 

4699.  Then  you  do  not  believe  the  evidence 
of  those  gentlemen  who  have  come  here  and  told 
us  that  since  a  more  rigid  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  was  adopted  the  cost  of  the  adminis- 
tration has  considerably  decreased  ? — I  do  not 
happen  to  know  what  evidence  has  been  given 
before,  therefore  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

4700.  You  do  not  believe  that  a  more  rigid 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  tends  to  the 
reduction  of  rates  ? — Well,  of  course,  if  boards 
of  guardians  were  to  say  "  we  will  give  no 
relief  whatever  of  any  nature  or  description." 

4701.  I  mean  except  in  the  house? — The  cost 
of  the  officials  and  so  forth  in  connection  with 
those  houses  are  such  that  to  my  mind  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  say  that  any  appreciable 
decrease  could  prevail. 

4702.  If  you  were  to  give  out-door  relief  as 
a  matter  of  right,  do  you  not  think  there  would 
be  a  very  much  larger  number  of  applicants  for 
that  relief,  than  under  the  present  system  where 
the  guardians  can  say,  "  If  you  want  relief  you 
shall  go  into  the  workhouse  ?  " — Not  in  the  rural 
districts. 

4703.  You  mean  that  in  the  rural  districts, 
as  a  rule,  the  amount  of  relief  given  is  already 
so  much  that  it  cannot  be  increased  ? — No,  I  did 
not  mean  that ;  I  meant  this,  that  the  general 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  to  make  all  the  provision  that  he  himself  can 
by  joining  some  friendly  society  to  enable  him 
to  be  kept  off  the  rates,  and  also  in  that  way 
making  provision  for  his  wife  and  family. 

4704.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  very 
large  amount  of  out-door  relief,  and  of  pauperism 
which  exists  in  our  rural  counties? — For  this 
reason  that  if  you  extract  the  ages  of  the  people 
you  will  find  that  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
appealing  for  relief  to-day  are  people  who 
originally  did  the  best  they  could  to  make  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  but  unfortunately  joined 
friendly  societies  of  a  character  that  were  in 
existence  in  their  youth,  that  have  since  become 
defunct,  that  they  were  then  at  an  age  when  it 
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was  Impossible  to  join  one  of  the  large  friendly 
societies,  and  consequently  when  old  age  has  over- 
taken them  their  only  source  of  relief,  sustenance, 
or  maintenance  has  been  that  of  applying  for 
Poor  Law  relief. 

4705.  I  suppose  your  officers  make  full  in- 
quiry as  far  as  they  can  into  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  ? — Undoubtedly. 

4706.  Can  you  give  us  any  cases  such  as  those 
you  speak  of  ? — Well,  I  can  only  give  you  that 
in  a  general  way.  There  are  many  friendly 
societies — I  could  give  you  the  names  of  them — 
of  a  character  to  which  I  have  referred  that 
have  become  defunct  within  the  last  20  years. 
For  instance  one  which  used  to  have  a  large 
number  of  members  was  the  Wimborne  Friendly 
Society.  That  became  defunct,  1  think,  about  25 
years  ago.  There  was  another  at  Farnham.  It 
is  also  in  the  same  union.  There  was  another 
at  Cranbome,  and  another  at  Horton  End ;  all 
of  them  of  that  character,  of  that  type  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

4707.  Do  you  not  agree  that,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  remedy  is  not  lavish  out-door  re- 
lief, but  the  putting  of  these  friendly  societies 
upon  such  a  footing  as  will  ensure  that  those 
who  contribute  to  them  shall  receive  the  benefits 
when  they  require  them  ? — I  do  not  know  if 
you  mean  by  that  question  that  you  would  sug- 
gest to  subsidise  the  friendly  societies. 

4708.  No,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  at  all  ? — 
Well,  my  own  idea  is  that  the  people  will  make 
every  possible  effort  themselves  to  keep  them- 
selves away  from  the  workhouse. 

4709.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
had  very  large  numbers  of  cases  in  which  per- 
sons endeavoured  to  make  provision  for  them- 
selves so  that  they  should  not  come  upon  the 
rates  ? — Yes. 

4710.  That  the  subscriptions  which  they  paid 
were  practically  lost  because  of  the  failure  of  those 
societies? — Yes. 

4711.  Then  I  ask  you  whether  really  the 
remedy  for  that  state  of  thing  does  not  lie  rather 
in  the  direction,  whether  by  legislation  or  other- 
wise, of  taking  care  that  these  societies  shall  be 
put  upon  such  a  footing  as  will  enable  them  to 
fulfil  their  engagements  to  their  subscribers 
rather  than  the  lavish  administration  of  out-duor 
relief? — I  do  not  look  upon  giving  relief  to  the 
aged  poor  as  being  of  a  lavish  character.  My 
idea  has  been,  and  what  I  have  endeavoured  to 
convey  is,  that  the  aged  poor  should  be  dealt 
with  in  their  respective  i)arishes  ;  that  they 
should  there  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
constituted  authority,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
ti'ansported  into  a  workhouse,  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  away  from  their  own  villages,  their 
own  homes,  their  own  houses,  relief  should  be 
given  to  them  there  of  a  character  under  the 
necessary  supervision  to  keep  them  there. 

4712.  Then  of  course  if  it  were  a  parochial 
relief  it  would  be  a  parochial  rate  ? — ell,  that 
may  be  a  matter  of  course  for  the  legislature  to 
determine  as  to  whether  it  should  or  should  not 
be  so.    That  is  my  view. 

4713.  If  some  parish  authority  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  out-door  relief  would  it  not  be 
right  that  that  parish  should  be  rated  for  that 
out-door  relief  ? — Well,  I   look  upon  that  as 
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beiog  a  matter  that  would  manifestly  be  unfair, 
because  it  might  be  that  in  that  particular  dis- 
trict there  might  be  only  one  class  of  house,  and 
the  other  district  might  be  the  one  where  the 
poorer  people  must  live,  and,  therefore,  the 
poorer  people  would  then  be  taxed  while  their 
richer  brethren  went  free. 

4714.  Well,  we  will  not  introduce  rich  and 
poor.  I  ask  you  whether  it  would  not  be  mani- 
festly unfair  and  unjust  to  allow  a  local  body  in 
a  limited  area  to  make  any  pull  they  like  upon 
rates  which  were  raised  out  of  the  larger  area  ? — 
I  think  not,  inasmuch  as  the  well-being  of  the 
particular  district  depends  upon  the  existence  of 
the  people  who  have  the  work  to  do. 

4715.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it;  my 
question  is  with  regard  purely  to  a  matter  of 
administration,  and  I  say  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  unwise  and  improper  to  give  to  an 
authority  in  a  limited  area  the  power  of  spending 
the  rates  raised  from  a  large  area? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  would,  for  this  reason,  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  other  part  of  the  area  over  which  the 
rate  has  to  be  collected  naturally  benefits  from 
the  existence  of  the  people  who  are  appealing 
for  the  relief  that  necessitates  the  rate. 

4716.  You  do  not  think  that  that  system 
would  lead  to  increased  burdens  upon  the  people? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would. 

4717.  Would  you  advocate  this  method  of 
dealing  with  the  poor,  even  if  it  did  lead  to  in- 
creased rates  ? — I  look  upon  that  as  being  a 
matter  which  would  naturally  require  careful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the 
administering,  for  this  reason,  that  under 
properly  regulated  authorities,  in  my  opinion,  no 
one  would  be  likely  to  be  giving  relief  that 
ought  not  to  be  given. 

4718.  You  have  told  us  what  your  view  is  as 
to  what  is  a  fair  and  just  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

4719.  I  ask  you  whether  you  adhere  to  that 
view  if  the  carrying  out  of  your  view  would 
largely  increase  the  rates  ? — Not  if  it  did  largely 
increase  them. 

4720.  Is  not  the  first  question  of  the  justice 
or  the  injustice  of  this  particular  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  poor  dependent  upon  whether  it  in- 
creases the  rates  or  not  ? — My  qualification  of 
that  answer  would  be  that  having  such  an  opi- 
nion of  the  poor  people  working  in  the  rural 
districts,  as  I  have,  no  such  increase  could 
accrue  in  the  cost,  and  therefore  I  feel  naturally 
constrained  to  uphold  it. 

4721.  But  surely  you  can  answer  my  ques- 
tion then,  if  what  you  consider  a  just  method  of 
dealing  with  the  poor  would  largely  increase 
the  rates  you  would  stdl  be  pre[»ared  to  do  that 
— Oh,  certainly  I  should. 

4722.  I  think  you  said  that  out  of  every 
2  s.  Zd.  of  rates  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 

1  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  was  quite  accurate 
as  to  the  figures,  I  s.  9  d.  went  in  officialism  ? — 
No  ;  what  1  think  I  said  was  that  I  believed  it  cost 

2  s.  3  d.  in  officialism  to  spend  Is.  9  d.  which 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  poor.  Of  course 
that  is  brought  out  by  extracting  ;  I  have  not  the 
figures  ;  the  cost  in  respect  of  ofiicers  compared 
\?ith  the  relief  that  is  given, 

4723.  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  what  is 
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your  ground  for  saying  that  every  1  .t.  9  d.  spent 
on  the  relief  of  the  poor  costs  2s.  3d.  in  official- 
ism ? — Well,  I  have  not  prepared  myself  with 
these  fijiures,  but  I  think  that  I  should  be  able 
to  furnish  them. 

Chairma7i. 

4724.  Perhaps    you   will   do    so  ?  —  I  will 
endeavour  to  do  so,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

4725.  We  have  had  considerable  evidence 
here  that  along  with  a  stricter  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  there  has  been  a  really 
considerable  advance  in  the  status  of  the 
people  who  used  to  come  for  relief  under  a  lavish 
administration  ;  that  they  are  more  self-reliant, 
more  independent,  and  better  all  round  ;  do  you 
agree  with  that  ? — No,  I  look  upon  that  as 
emanating  almost  entirely  from  the  better  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  their  general  endeavour 
to  keep  themselves  away  from  the  workhouse. 

4726.  Well,  but  if  you  have  two  imions  side 
by  side  under  pretty  similar  circumstances,  and, 
in  the  one  case  there  was  lavish  administration, 
and  in  the  other  there  was  rigid  administration, 
if  on  the  one  hand  you  have  evidence  put  before 
you  showing  that  along  with  a  large  reduction  in 
the  number  of  people  being  relieved,  there  is  a 
considerable  rise  in  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  do  not  get  that  rise 
at  all,  would  you  not  be  prepared  to  say  that 
there  is  something  good  in  a  rigid  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand 
how  it  would  be  possible  except  over  a  long 
period  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion,  because  it 
may  happen  in  this  way,  that  there  may  be 
better  seasons  that  would  enable  people  to  work 
for  a  longer  period. 

4727.  But  please  to  assume  that  I  mean  for  ii 
long  period  ;  I  mean  that  it  is  not  only  good  for 
the  ratepayer  but  it  is  good  for  the  poor  them- 
selves ? — It  may  be  that  those  poor  who  have 
been  habitual,  and  I  should  gather  from  your 
question  those  who  have  been,  as  it  were,  inborn 
paupers,  as  we  term  them,  may  have  gone  from 
the  district,  and  that  therefore  that  might  be  an 
answer  to  it. 

4728.  But  may  I  put  the  case  to  you,  and  ask 
your  opinion  ;  suppose  it  could  be  established  to 
your  satisfaction  that  such  a  result  did  ensue 
from  a  more  rigid  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  would  you  be  prepared  to  reconsider  your 
views? — No,  because  I  think  education  has  more 
to  do  with  it  than  anything. 

Mr.  Loch. 

4729.  Are  the  people  in  your  workhouse 
very  different  from  the  people  who  are  receiving 
out-door  relief? — No,  the  same  type  of  people. 

4730.  You  said  that  a  great  many  friendly 
societies  had  come  to  grief,  did  you  not  ?— Yes. 

4731.  Would  that  affect  the  people  in  your 
workhouse  as  well  as  the  people  Avho  are  receiving 
out-door  relief? — Undoubtedly. 

4732.  And  is  it  not  strange,  if  the  return  I  Doults 

have  is  accurate,  that  only  eight  out  of  all  the  accuracy 

people  in  your  workhouse  are  reported  as  having  °i,aToniy 

belonged  to  societies  that  have  come  to  grief? —  eight  of 

Of  course  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  par-  the 
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ticular  matter ;  but  I  do  know  this,  that  people 
who  are  in  the  workhouse  are  aged,  and,  at  a 
time  when  these  friendly  societies  to  which  I 
have  referred  became  defunct,  were  of  such  an 
age  that  they  were  unable  to  enter  any  of  the 
larger  friendly  societies. 

4733.  But  they  would  have  belonged,  as  I 
understood  you  to  say,  before  that  to  societies 
that  have  become  defunct.  Which  were  the 
societies  to  which  these  people  belonged? — I 
have  not  asked  the  existing  men,  but  I  have 
asked  many  who  at  various  times  have  inhabited 
the  workhouse.  Of  late  I  have  not  asked.  We 
know  pretty  well  the  reason  why  they  have  come 
for  relief,  so  we  have  not  inquired. 

4734.  But  your  workhouse  master  would 
know  the  people,  would  he  not  ? — Well,  no. 

4735.  A  return  that  he  got  from  the  paupers 
would  not  be  accurate  ? — 1  do  not  say  that,  but  I 
say  he  could  not  know,  because  he  has  lived 
nearly  the  whole  time  that  he  has  been  in  that 
part  of  the  country  simply  at  the  workhouse, 
which  is  It)  miles  removed  from  some  portions  of 
the  union. 

4736.  But  still  he  would  be  in  a  tair  position 
of  judging  of  such  a  matter  in  making  up  a  return 
for  the  Government? — Wei!,  he  would  get  the 
information  from  the  men  themselves,  I  take  it. 

4737.  And  that  would  be  trustworthy? — 
Well,  I  do  not  quite  know,  because  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  there  happened  to  be  some  men 
there  who  are  quite  imbecile,  so  to  speak ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  not  fractious  at  all,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  give  in  some  cases  what  I  should 
look  upon  as  competent  answers. 

4738.  Well,  do  you  know  any  union  in  which 
a  stricter  administration  has  definitely  led  to 
migration  ? — I  only  know  of  our  own  particular 
union  ;  it  is  that  with  which  I  am  conversant, 
and  the  men  in  the  various  villages  have  told  me 
themselves  that  they  are  not  going  to  stay  in  the 
villages  longer  than  they  are  really  obliged  to 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not  want  to 
have  to  end  their  days  in  the  workhouse  in  the 
way  that  their  fathers  have. 

4739.  Then  you  are  judging  from  certain 
statements  made  by  persons  in  the  union  re- 
ferring to  what  they  would  do  under  certain 
conditions  ? — Yes. 

4740.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
there  should  be  anyone  dependent  upon  the  rates 
in  a  union  ? — Well,  I  should  very  much  like  to 
see  the  day  of  the  millennium  when  everybody 
would  be  able  to  abstain  from  appealing  for 
relief. 

4741.  You  said  that  there  would  be  lesser 
application,  as  I  understand,  for  relief  as  educa- 
tion spread  ? — Yes. 

4742.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  much  dif- 
ference in  education  between  1862  and  the 
present  time  ? — Oh,  very  great. 

4743.  Why  then  should  your  paupers  be  nearly 
as  numerous  now  as  they  were  in  1862  ? — Oh,  it 
woidd  not  be  the  same  people  in  1862  who  are 
the  paupers  to-day.  Education  naturally  has 
progressed  and  borne  its  fruit  amongst  the 
younger  people,  who  are  not  the  people  to-day 
appealing  for  relief. 

4744.  Have  you  evidence  to  show  that? — 
Well,  I  think  the  fact  of  the  ages  to  which  I 
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have  referred  noes  clearly  to  prove  it,  because 
the  most  of  these  people  here  are  71,  70,  80,  and 
so  on,  up  to  101. 

4745.  You  think  you  have  fewer  aged  paupers 
now  than  you  had  before  ? — Well,  I  particularly 
notice  this  that  those  who  appeal  for  relief  are 
aged.  I  have  never  compared  the  exact  ages 
of  the  people  during  the  last  10  or  12  years,  but 
I  take  it  now  as  they  exist,  and  appeal  for  relief. 

4746.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  none  of  these  paupers,  I  under- 
stand. Where  there  is  a  rigid  administration, 
if  I  may  use  the  words,  do  you  think  there  are 
more  aged  poor  people  or  less  ? — I  think  that  as 
far  as  the  old  people  are  concerned  they  are 
about  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  the  last 
few  years  in  number. 

4747.  But  if  the  spread  of  intelligence  makes 
the  difference,  why  in  one  union,  not  verj^  dis- 
similar, should  there  be,  on  a  population  of  14,700, 
68  paupers  over  60,  whereas,  in  your  union,  with 
a  population  of  17,800,  there  should  be  as  many 
as  373?— Qh,  the  373,  I  take  it,  are  not  all 
aged.  They  are  cases  of  widows  with  children 
in  some  instances. 

4748.  373  are  pei'sons  over  the  age  of  60? — 
Oh,  thank  you.  I  was  not  aM'are  of  the  exact 
number. 

4749.  That  is  in  the  return  ? — Yes. 

4750.  You  said  that  the  workhouse  was  very 
expensive,  it  cost  700  a  year;  what  would  your 
relieving  officer  cost? — The  one  gets  110/.  a 
year,  in  No.  2  District ;  in  addition  he  sometimes 
gets  a  grant  of  10  /.  towards  his  expenses,  in- 
curred in  getting  over  the  district.  In  the  No.  1 
District,  the  salary  of  the  relieving  officer  is  100  /. 
a  year.  I  may  say  the  area  of  the  No.  2  Dis- 
trict in  45,437  acres,  and  that  of  No.  1  District, 
35,726  acres. 

4751.  Might  we,  then,  put  down  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  at  something  like  900  /.,  taking 
that  700  I.,  and  adding  the  salaries  of  the  two 
relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4752.  Wh;it  are  the  total  out-aoings  for  relief, 
pure  and  simple? — I  have  the  returns  here.  The 
out-relief  for  the  two  districts  for  the  half  year 
ending  Michaelmas,  1892,  came  to  1,927/.  Os.  2^d. 
I  do  not  appear  to  have  got  in  this  column  the 
in-door  relief. 

4753.  If  I  may  say  so  much,  I  take  it  from 
the  returns  that  your  total  of  relief  expenditure 
would  amount  to  about  4,600/.  for  the  whole 
7/ ear,  in  and  out.  I  wanted  just  to  ask  you  this 
question  on  it.  Is  it,  therefore,  unreasonable 
that  you  should  spend,  say,  900  /.  on  that  dis- 
tribution ? — Well,  it  would  be  a  larger  sum  than 
900  /.,  becaDse  you  would  have  to  add  to  that 
the  cost  of  the  medical  ofl&cers,  which  I  do  not 
include. 

4754.  You  do  not  think  that  a  hardship,  to 
charge  the  cost  of  the  medical  officers  ?  You 
would  not  complain  of  the  cost  of  the  medical 
officers  to  the  union  ? — Oh  I  no. 

4755.  And  these  people  in  the  workhouse, 
of  what  type  are  they  as  to  age  and  physique,  and 
so  on  ? — Well,  those  who  are  in  the  house,  all  the 
adults,  are  labourers  principally. 

4756.  I  mean  what  is  their  health  and  age  ? — 
Well,  I  may  say  they  are  entirely  unfitted  for 
work.  .,  ... 
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4757.  You  proposed,  I  understood,  tliat  these 
workhouses  were  to  be  broken  up,  and  only 
three  or  four  workhouses  established  in  the 
county? — Yes. 

4758.  Do  you  think  you  could  disband  these 
old  people,  take  them  out;  take  them  far  away 
from  their  districts,  and  put  them  into  one  of 
these  three  workhou.ses  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
Well,  so  far  as  these  old  people  are  concerned, 
they  would  naturally  cease  to  exist  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period.  I  therefore  would  not 
propose  to  abolish  workhouses  straight  away. 
1  would  give,  say,  a  pei'iod  of  six  or  seven  years. 
T  think  that  then  most  of  those  who  are  there 
over  the  age  of  60  would  no  longer  require  care 
inside  a  house. 

4759.  But  would  not  many  of  the  population, 
when  they  come  to  a  certain  age,  require  that 
sort  of  care  which  they  could  only  get  in  some 
kind  of  institution  ? — I  think  when  they  get  into 
that  condition,  as  many  in  this  particular  union 
are,  their  proper  place  would  be  in  the  hospital 
of  the  union. 

4760.  Then  practically  you  would  make  the 
hospital  of  the  union  in  some  senses  what  the 
workhouse  now  is  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

4761.  By  the  hospital,  do  you  mean  the  County 
Hospital  ? — No  ;  the  hospital  connected  with  the 
union. 

M7'.  Lock. 

4762.  You  would  create  a  new  hospital,  which 
would  practically  be  a  workhouse  under  another 
name  ? — Yes.  In  our  particular  case,  the  hospital 
exists,  and  all  the  requisites  for  working  it. 

4763.  You  said  that  the  ordinary  out-door 
relief  was  very  low ;  a  matter  of  half-a-crown 
and  a  loaf? — No  loaf. 

4764.  Half-a-crown  and  4  s.  6  rf.  ?— Yes. 

4765.  And  the  books  did  not  seem  to  show 
that  there  was  evidence  as  to  what  was  coming 
in  from  other  resources.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair 
to  give  these  old  people  a  small  allowance  with 
all  the  uncertainties  of  moneys  unreckoned 
coming  in  from  other  quarters  ? — I  should  much 
wish  that  the  relief  should  be  increased  ;  because, 
although  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  produce  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  it,  I  know  very  well  that 
these  people,  in  very  many  cases,  have  nothing 
but  that  which  they  get  from  boards  of  guar- 
dians on  which  to  subsist. 

4766.  Then  you  are  starving  them  ? — Yes. 

4767.  And  instead  of  adopting  a  policy  which, 
as  we  see  elsewhere,  would  throw  these  people 
at  any  rate  on  the  resources  of  relatives  and  friends, 
and  in  one  way  or  another  make  them  independent 
of  the  Poor  Law,  you  propose  to  continue  this 
policy  of  keeping  out-door  relief,  and  demanding 
less  from  the  relations  ? — Depending  on  the  good 
work  of  the  people,  and  what  education  would 
produce. 

'  4768.  But  how  can  you  depend  upon  that 
when  your  pauperism  now  is  almost  as  large  as  it 
was  thirty  years  ago?  —Those  who  are  paupers  to- 
day belonged  thirty  years  ago  to  the  clubs  to 
which  I  have  referred.  These  clubs  were  then 
iu  existence,  and  the  pai>pers  to-day  are  paupers 
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simply  from  the  fact  that  the  reed  on  which  they 
rested  has,  at  all  events  in  many  instances, 
broken. 

4769.  Could  you  say  that  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that,  in  other  places,  where  this  change, 
which  you  allow  to  be  salutary,  has  taken  place, 
it  has  taken  place  only  under  [the  stimulus  of  a 
rigid  administration  ?  Do  you  expect  to  get 
similar  results ;  results  which  you  say  are  ^ood 
results;  without  that  stimulus? — I  do  think  so. 
Of  course,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  what 
union  you  are  rcferrin^i,  and  it  may  be  that  those 
who  have  been  appealing  for  relief  may  not  on 
the  averase  have  been  of  so  great  an  age  as  those 
in  our  particular  union. 

4770.  I  think  that  these  things  are  on  a  par. 
With  regard  to  cases  of  hardship,  do  you  ever 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  charities  of  your 
union  ? — I  have  not  myself ;  no. 

4771.  Do  you,  as  guardians,  ever  consider 
what  is  available  from  those  sources? — No. 

4772.  Yoa  do  not  know  at  all  what  they  are? 
— Oh,  yes,  we  do  ;  but  we  only  know  it,  I  may 
say,  in  our  private  capacity.  We  only  know  it 
in  that  way. 

4773.  But  you  never  try  to  depend  upon  the 
charities,  of  which  there  are  certain  and  rather 
important  ones  of  some  kinds,  in  dealing  \^ith 
your  case  which  you  think  ought,  perhaps,  not  to 
come  upon  the  rates  ? — No,  I  may  say  there  are 
many  charities  that  are  administered  in  the 
parish  of  Wimborne  Minster  that  are  not  given 
to  people  that  are  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief, 
and,  therefore,  they  hardly  come  before  the  guar- 
dians at  all. 

4774.  But  you  never  thought  of  dividing  the 
cases  in  which  such  assistance  was  wanted, 
between  those  who  might  be  assisted  from 
charitable  funds  and  those  that  might  be  assisted 
from  the  Poor  Law? — Well,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  those  people  who  are  in  receipt  of  the 
charities  to  which  you  refer,  speaking  generally 
of  them,  do  not  apply  for  parish  relief. 

4775.  Do  you  ever  give  out-door  relief  to 
people  in  almshouses  ? — In  one  or  two  instances. 
I  will  name  them.  There  are  some  almshouses 
at  Pampill  called  Gillingham's  Charity.  The 
charity  itself,  I  believe,  gives  them  1  s.  a  week 
in  addition  to  the  house  in  which  they  live  ;  that 
is  supplemented  by  relief  from  the  guardians  to 
the  extent  of  1  x.  6  </.  a  week. 

4776.  And  do  the  guardians  know  whether 
there  is  any  money  forthcoming  from  any  other 
sources  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  do. 

4777.  Do  they  know  that  over  and  above  the 
1  s.  6  d.,  there  is  the  1  s.  and  other  things  besides  ? 
—  Well,  there  are  in  this  particular  case  to  which 
I  am  referring  ;  at  least  I  know  that  there  was 
four  years  since  nothing  beyond  the  Is.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  l'.v.  that  is  allowed. 

4778.  But  do  you  accept  the  principle  that 
your  out-door  relief  is  a  kind  of  charity  ? — No. 

4779.  But  you  give  it  just  as  if  it  were,  ap- 
parently ? — W  ell,  that  only  happens  in  so  far  as 
that  one  particular  case  is  concerned.  There  is 
one  other  I  should  like  to  name.  There  is  one 
other  in  Wimborne  itself,  that  is  to  say.  the  alms- 
houses are  in  Wimborne,  but  they  belong  to 
another  union.  They  belong  to  the  Poole 
Union,    They  are  called  the  Covrntees  of  Rich- 
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mond's  almshouses.  They  are  usually  tenanted 
by  worn-out  people  from  the  a<1joining  parish  of 
Canford  Magna.  After  they  have  been  living 
a  certain  period  in  the  houses  they  appeal  for 
relief.  They  become  irremovable  under  the 
existing  Law  oC  Settlement  ;  and,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  the  money  that  is  given  them,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  house,  in  that  case  is  either  a  shilling 
or  one-and-sixpence  a  week;  I  am  not  clear  which; 
and  the  custom  is  when  these  people  do  apply  for 
relief  that  the  board  of  guardians  allow  them  a 
shilling. 

4780.  And  are  there  no  people  who  care  enough 
about  charitable  work,  or  charity  itself,  to  help 
these  people,  but  they  must  rely  upon  the  Poor 
Law  ? — No,  I  think  not,  outside  of  that  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Arch. 

4781.  I  understood  you  to  saj  that  you  allowed 
a  poor  widow  3  s.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

4782.  And  you  do  not  think  that  sufficient  ? 
— No. 

4783.  You  referred  to  a  widow  who  had  two 
sons  ? — Yes. 

47b4.  The  Board  of  Guardians  did  not  appeal 
to  the  two  sons  to  do  anything  direct,  but  they 
paid  3  s.  a  week  to  the  poor  widow,  and  almost 
in  so  many  words  said  to  the  two  sons, "  You  have 
got  to  find  the  rest  "  ? — Yes. 

4785.  And  you  say  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  affection  existing  between  working  men's 
children  in  our  rural  villages,  and  that  in  that 
case  those  two  sons  would  willingly  and  kindly 
take  care  of  their  aged  parent  ? —  Yes. 

4786.  But  in  case  you  apply  to  a  working 
man,  to  a  labourer,  to  help  to  support  his  parents, 
does  your  Board  make  a  very  strict  inquiry  as  to 
his  ability  to  do  so? — The  information  usually 
comes  from  the  man's  employer,  who  in  many 
cases  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  or  from  the  relieving  officer  from 
inquiries  which  he  has  made. 

4787.  Supposing  your  Board  found  a  labourer 
who  was  only  earning  his  11.?.  a  week,  with 
1  s.  6  rf.  a  week  to  pay  for  his  cottage  ;  he  had  a 
family  of  four  or  probably  five  children,  and  had 
to  pay  6  rf.  a  week  probably  into  his  club — would 
they  compel  such  aman.undersuchcircumstances, 
to  pay  1  s.  or  I  s.  6  d.  a  week  to  his  parents  ? — 
No,  not  now,  in  money ;  but  they  would  do  it  in 
the  other  way  ;  and  they  do  do  it  in  the  other 
way.  They  allow  1  s.  C  o.  or  2  s.,  very  rarelj' 
half-a-crown  ;  onlj'  half-a-erown  in  cases  where 
llie  guardian  happens  to  be  the  employer  and 
speaks  of  the  man  being  an  exceptionally  good 
one :  in  such  cases  thev  sometimes  extend  the 
relief  to  half-a-crown. 

4788.  But  the  Board  has  the  power,  I  pre- 
sume, to  inflict  on  a  man  in  that  position  the  pay- 
ment of  a  shilling? — Oh,  yes. 

4789.  And  if  he  refused,  they  would  apply  for 
a  magistrate's  order  ? — Yes,  they  would  summon 
him  before  the  magistrates. 

4790.  And  if  he  still  refused,  then  I  suppose 
they  would  put  him  in  prison  ? — They  would 
either  sell  his  goods  or  put  him  in  prison. 

4791.  Doyou  not  think  that  is  a  very  hard  case  ? 
— I  do,  indeed  ;  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  it. 

4792.  And  you  think  it  would  be  w^ise,  under 
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all  circumstances,  when  application  is  made  to 
your  Board,  or  to  any  other  Board,  in  that  way, 
and  a  working  man  is  called  upon  to  subscribe 
towards  the  support  of  his  parents,  that  the 
Board  should  have  a  distinct  understanding  what 
the  income  of  the  man  is,  what  his  liabilities  are 
for  him  to  maintain,  and  what  his  outgoing  is  ? 
— I  do  think  so. 

4793.  Do  you  not  find  in  the  country  parishes.  Prefer 
where  men  are  married  and  settled,  and  have 

got  their  aged  parents,  that  whilst  they  cannot 
find  1  s.  or  I  s.  6  d.  a  week,  they  will  help  them 
very  considerablyin  kind? — Undoubtedly  they  do. 

4794.  That  is  to  say,  the  daughter,  or  the  son's 
wife,  whichever  it  may  be,  will  go  and  keep  the 
old  people  clean,  will  wash  for  them,  and  see  to 
them,  and  wait  upon  them  ;  and  the  son  or  son- 
in-law  will  supply  them  with  a  nice  lot  of  vege- 
tables, which  they  can  supply  them  without  put- 
ting their  hands  in  their  pockets  ? — Yes. 

4795.  And  you  find  there  is  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  labourers  to  support  their  aged 
parents  rather  in  kind  than  in  money  ? — Yes. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

4796.  In  the  report  of  the  insj^ector  for  the 
counties  of  Hampshire, Wiltshire, and  Dorsetshire, 
for  the  year  1890,  it  is  stated  that  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  paupers  in  every 
union  except  three,  those  three  being  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  one  of  the  three  being  AVimborne. 
Would  not  that  fact  seem  to  suggest  that  this 
was  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  in  Wimborne  ? — I  think. 
Sir,  that,  in  some  measure,  that  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  people  in  that  part  of  ptai 
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the  county,  and  of  the  country  generally, 
pecially  the  rural  population,  live  to  an  advanced  Jjj 
age  ;  and  I  think  that  that  accounts  probably  loni 
for  the  increased  number  of  paupers,  their  great  ^° 


4797.  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  the 
increase  of  paupers  was  a  great  evil  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

4798.  You  have  stated  that  there  was  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  position  of  these  parishes,  of 
which  the  Union  of  Wimborne  was  composed? — 
Yes. 

4799.  But  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  are  very 
largely  agricultural  counties,  and  have  large 
agricultural  unions,  have  they  not  ?— 'i'hey  have, 
my  Lord.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
longevity  of  the  rural  labourer  so  much  pre- 
vails in  those  counties  as  it  does  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  Wimborne  Union. 

4800.  The  question  addressed  to  you  by  His 
Royal  Highness  had  reference  not  only  to  a 
comparison  between  this  and  other  counties,  but 
to  an  increase  in  your  own  district.  Your  union 
appears  to  be  one  of  three  in  those  three  counties 
in  which  there  has  been  an  increase  of  paujjers, 
very  many  unions,  in  the  rest  of  Dorsetshire,  and 
in  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  showing  a  decrease, 
and  not  an  increase,  in  the  number  of  paupers  ? 
— I  hardly  know  how  to  account  for  that,  except 
that  there  has  been  undoubtedly  a  migration 
from  the  county  not  merely  to  the  larger  towns 
but  also  to  the  colonies  from  some  of  thfc 
parishes, 
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Lord  Playfair. 

4801.  But  that  would  decrease,  not  increase  ? — ■ 
No  ;  but  it  is  the  best  men  that  have  gone  there. 

Chairman. 

4802.  But  is  that  a  peculiarity  of  the  Union  of 
"Wimborne  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  ;  I  only 
speak  of  that  union. 

Lord  Playfair. 

4803.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  death-rate 
per  thousand  of  the  population  in  Wimborne  ? 
— I  do  not  know  the  rate  per  thousand  of 
the  whole  union ;  but  in  the  town  of  Wimborne 
it  is  about  14  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

4804.  You  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  policy, 
I  gather,  of  giving  no  out-door  relief? — Exactly  ; 
yes. 

4805.  You  would  rather  favour  a  system  which 
would  increase  it? — Yes. 

480t).  You  do  not  approve  of  the  policy 
which  taxes  the  poor  labourer  on  lis.  a  week 
with  relief  to  his  parents  ? — Certainly  not. 

4807.  In  your  union  does  it  tend  to  impoverish 
.him,  and  deny  him  and  his  children  the  neces- 
saries of  life? — It  undoubtedly  does;  and  it 
tends  also  to  do  this  :  whilst  he  is  helping  his 
parents  from  the  very  limited  means  at  his  com- 
mand he  universally  gets  into  debt  with  the 
shopkeepers  in  his  district ;  he  has,  during  the 
whole  of  his  life,  a  millstone  of  debt  hanging 
around  him,  which  he  is  never  able  to  throw  off. 

4808.  In  your  opinion,  have  these  aged  per- 
sons rendered  a  service  to  the  State  which  en- 
titles them  to  consideration  and  kindness  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

4809.  And  should  not  be  treated  with  severity? 
— Those  are  entirely  my  sentiments. 

4810.  And  you  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
policy,  I  presume,  which  seeks  to  reduce  to  a 
scientific  ininimum  the  amount  upon  which  poor 
aged  people  may  exist,  and  to  fence  them  round 
so  that  no  other  means  of  assistance  should  by 
any  means  reach  them? — I  have  no  sympathy 
with  any  such  idea, 

Mr.  Roundell. 

4811.  Taking  the  last  case  you  mentioned  this 
morning  of  a  single  son  living  away  from  his 
aged  parents,  can  you  tell  us  what  the  wages  of 
that  son  were  ? — I  am  afraid  the  relief  he  gives 
to  his  parents  is  simply  nil. 

4812.  You  referred  to  the  Application  and 
Report  Book  ;  can  you  give  us  the  wages  that 
that  non-resident  son  was  receiving  ? — I  have  not 
got  tiiat  from  the  book,  but  the  relieving  officer 
told  me,  in  going  over  this  matter  on  Friday 
with  mC;  case  by  case.  I  asked  the  amount  of 
wages  that  son  was  earning,  and  he  said  : 
"  When  he  is  in  work  I  am  told  he  earns  \\s.  a 
week. 

4813.  Ought  not  that  to  have  been  stated  in 
.  the  report  of  the  relieving  officer  ? — I  think  so, 
;  certainly. 

4814.  Was  it  stated,  in  point  of  fact  ?— No. 

4815.  Then  I  would  first  of  all  ask  you  this: 
Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  to  make 
that  statement  to  the  guardians  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Local  Government  Board ;  I 
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refer  to  this  :  "  Observations  :  Names  of  rela- 
tions liable  by  law  to  relieve  the  applicant,  dis- 
tinguishing those  apparently  capable  of  assisting 
the  applicant "  ;  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  re- 
lieving officer  to  have  stated  to  the  guardians 
the  amount  of  wages  of  that  non-resident  son  ? 
— I  might  here  say  that  he  might  have  done 
that. 

4816.  But  it  does  not  appear? — No,  it  does 
not  appear  here.  But  I  was  going  to  qualify  it 
in  this  way.  Of  course  I  am  only  speaking  from 
memory,  not  quite  from  that,  but  from  what  I 
know  generally  transpires  when  such  an  appli- 
cation as  that  comes  before  the  guardians.  It 
comes  naturally,  first  of  all,  through  the  relieving 
officer.  The  chairman  almost  invariably  appeals 
to  the  Board,  "  Is  there  any  one  who  knows  the 
case  ? "  Usually  there  is  a  Guardian  present 
who  happens  to  know  it,  and  on  his  ipse  dixit  the 
relief  is  given. 

4817.  I  am  taking  the  official  form.    Is  it  not  Relief 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  note  to  that  heading,  gf erally 
which  I  have  just  now  read  to  this  effect: —  siil*einent 
"  This  information  will  enable  the  Guardians  to  of  a 
direct  against  whom  an  application  for  mainten- 

ance  should  be  made  "  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  the°case. 

4818.  Therefore  I  must  take  it  that  the  re- 
lieving officer  has  not  fulfilled  his  duty  in  leaving 
that  important  matter  unstated  ? — I  am  not  quite 
clear  that  I  should  be  right  in  saying  no." 
Because  this  is  an  old  case,  brought  on  from  half 
year  to  half  year;  and  therefore  I  have  not  the 
report  of  the  original  case  ;  whether  that  might 
have  been  dropped,  I  do  not  know. 

4819.  Then  you  have  told  us  that  the  out-door 
relief  given  in  your  union  is  meagre  ? — Yes. 

4820.  Is  it  not  essential,  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  an  applicant,  that  you  should  first  ascertain 
what  his  near  relatives  are  able  to  contribute 
towards  maintenance  ? — Yes. 

4821.  And  would  it  then  in  your  opinion  be 
right  for  your  Guardians  to  make  up  that  sum 
to,  say,  seven  shillings  a  week  ? — Yes. 

4822.  Would  you  accept  that  as  an  adequate 
amount  of  out-door  relief? — Yes. 

4823.  If  the  relieving  officer  in  the  case  I  put 
to  you  has  neglected  to  state  these  wages,  I 
take  it  that  the  hardship  is  not  upon  the  poor, 
but  thai  it  is  a  hardship  upon  the  ratepayers  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  take  it  in  that  light. 

4824.  Then  I  will  just  ask  you  another  ques- 
tion upon  that,  if  you  please.  I  am  taking  the 
case  of,  say,  single  sons  able  to  contribute  some- 
thing, it  may  be  a  shilling  a  week,  towards  main- 
tenance of  aged  parents.  I  may  state  that  in 
the  Education  Act  of  1876,  Parliament  has  laid 
it  down  as  the  duty  of  parents  to  give  children 
education,  is  it  in  your  opinion  a  corresponding 
duty  on  the  part  of  grown-up  childreo,  wh(j  are 
able  to  do  so,  to  contribute  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  their  parents  ? — Well,  I  look  upon 
it  as  being  a  filial  duty,  certainly. 

4825.  In  your  union  have  you  any  organised 
charitable  agencies  ?—  No. 

4826.  None  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4827.  It  has  not  been  considered  ? — No. 

Mr.  Pell. 

4828.  You  are  a  guardian,  as  I  understand, 
of  the  Wimborne  Union?— Yes. 
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4829.  An  elected  guardian  ? — Yes. 

4830.  Not  an  ex  officio  guardian  or  a  magis- 
trate ? — No,  an  elected  guardian. 

4831.  You  are  a  builder  I  tliink  it  is  stated? 
— Yes,  and  an  auctioner. 

4832.  And  you  employ  a  good  deal  of  labour  ? 
—Yes. 

4833.  Therefore  you  can  speak  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  as  an  employer  of  labour,  as 
well  as  otherwise  ?— Certainly. 

4834.  Are  you  a  house-owner? — 1  am. 

4835.  To  a  considerable  extent? — Ye.«,  I  am 
assessed  in  tbe  parish  of  Wimborne,  roughly 
speaking,  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  figures, 
but  roughly,  T  think  I  am  assessed  at  about  400  I. 
a  year. 

4836.  Do  you  own  100  houses? — Well,  I  own 
about  44. 

4837.  Are  any  paupers  resident  in  your 
houses  ? — No. 

4838.  None  whatever? — None. 

4839.  Now,  going  back  to  the  early  part  of 
your  evidence,  1  wish  to  ask  you  some  questions 
upon  it.  The  Chairman  asked  would  you 
leave  the  applicants  to  decide  whether  they 
should  go  into  the  workhouse  or  not  ? — Yes. 

4840.  And  you  said,  "  Yes  "? — Yes. 

4841.  Now,  after  the  examination  which  you 
have  gone  through  are  you  still  of  that  opinion, 
that  you  would  leave  it  for  them  to  decide 
themselves  ? — I  am  still  of  that  opinion. 

4842.  And,  I  think,  you  spoke  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  that  he  had  a  natural  horror  of 
going  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

4843.  And,  I  suppose,  that  feeling  would  also 
be  shared  by  other  labourers  ? — Yes ;  as  to  com- 
ing into  the  house. 

4844.  And,  therefore,  Ave  gather  from  your 
evidence  that  it  would  affect  the  giving  of  out- 
door relief? — Yes  ;  certainly. 

4845.  And,  in  every  instance,  would  you  give 
that  choice  ? — Not  if  they  were  profligate. 

4846.  You  would  interfere  with  his  choice  if 
it  was  a  case,  say,  of  a  profligate  man  ? — Yes  ; 
sometimes. 

4847.  Even  though  old  and  a  little  profligate  ; 
would  that  make  no  alteration  in  your  action  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  quite  know  about  degree. 
I  must  be  satisfied  that  he  was  a  man  who  would 
only  work,  say,  one  day  in  the  week.  A  case  of 
that  description  is  the  very  case  that  we  should 
retain  the  existence  of  the  workhouse  for. 

4848.  Am  I  to  understand  then  that  the 
measure  of  your  benevolence  would  depend  upon 
the  profligacy  of  the  applicant  ? — Yes. 

4849.  Now,  you  made  some  statements  with 
reference  to  the  proportion  which  the  oflScial 
expenses  bore  to  the  amount  of  money  given  in 
actual  assistance  to  the  paupers  ? — Yes. 

4850.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  figures,  but 
you  did,  I  think,  refer  to  the  payment  of  salaries 
out  of  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

4851.  I  think  you  are  a  member  of  the  county 
council  ? — I  am. 

4852.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of 
the  county  council  ?— Since  the  formation  of 
county  councils. 

4853.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  whole  of 
tjie  salweg  in  your  union,  that  you  youvselyeg  fts 
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a  county  council  pay,  come  out  of  the  probate 
duty  and  licences? — I  know  that  it  comes  

4854.  Now,  I  want  my  question  answered. 
If  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  all  you  have  got  to  do 
is  to  say  so  ? — I  know  that  so  far  as  the  probate 
duties  are  concerned,  that  is  so  far  as  they  realise, 
and  so  far  as  the  licences  provide  sufficient  funds, 
that  from  those  two  funds,  assuming  they  are 
sufficient,  those  salaries  are  paid. 

4855.  What  is  the  amount  you  paid  as  salaries 
in  your  union  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  I  can 
get  you  the  exact  figures.  For  instance,  there 
is  50  I.  to  the  chaplain  

4856.  Add  them  up,  if  you  please,  you  have 
got  them  in  your  return  ? — They  appear  to  come, 
according  to  this,  to  about  850  /.  in  round  figures 
in  the  year. 

4857.  Do  you  know  what  you  receive  from 
your  own  county  council? — The  actual  amount? 

4858.  Yes  ? — I  observe  here  a  note,  "  The 
whole  of  the  salaries  and  rations  of  officers  is  now 
paid  by  the  county  council." 

4859.  Yes,  and  something  over? — Well,  that 
may  be  so. 

4860.  I  will  ask  you,  do  you  or  do  you  not 
know,  as  a  county  councillor  and  a  guardian, 
what  you  pay  altogether  on  one  side  as  the 
county  council,  and  on  the  other  what  you 
receive  as  the  guardians  in  respect  of  salaries  ? 
— The  actual  amount? 

4861.  Yes;  you  have  given  us  the  amount  of 
the  salaries?—  Well,  it  would  be  880  /. ;  that  is  in 
round  figures  about  1,050  I.  a  year. 

4862.  Well,  it  really  is  1,100  /.  odd ;  how  do  you 
reconcile  that  with  your  statement  that  salaries 
come  out  of  the  rates  ? — Until  this  they  did 
come  from  the  rates. 

4863.  When  was  the  Local  Government  Act 
passed  ?— In  1888. 

4864.  But  this  is  1893  ?■- Yes  ;  it  has  been  in 
existence  since  the  1st  April  1889,  so  that  it  will 
be  four  years  now. 

4865.  So  that  you  wish  to  withdraw  that 
answer  with  reference  to  all  the  years  after  1888? 
— Well,  my  answer  to  that  would  be  this,  that  if 
these  salaries  are  repaid,  they  are  not  repaid 
from  the  clouds,  they  are  repaid  principally  from 
moneys  raised  in  the  county,  although  they  were 
not  used  in  that  way  formerly. 

4866.  But  you  said  the  rates? — Well,  these 
moneys  would  be  applicable  for  every  purpose. 

4867.  Is  there  a  farthing  of  the  money  that 
you  get  under  the  Local  Government  Act  that 
comes  from  the  rates  :  one  single  farthing  ? — 
Well,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is. 

4868.  Well,  I  will  not  press  that  question 
further.  Now  you  are  resident  in  Wimborne? 
—Yes. 

4869.  And  you  have  told  us  that  you  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  well-beinor  of  the  aged  poor  I 
—Yes. 

4870.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  how  much 
money  there  is  in  the  way  of  endowment  applic- 
able in  Wimborne  alone  for  pensions  and  alms- 
houses, and  money  distributed  to  the  poor?  — I 
cannot  tell  you  exactly  from  memory,  but  I 
think  it  is  about  350  I.  a  year. 

4871-2.  It  is  really  395  Z.?— I  did  not  know 
the  exact  amount ;  I  was  speaking  from  memory. 
4873.  Po  BQt  you  think  ttiat  such  a  sum  as 
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that  would  go  a  long  way  towards  the  providing 
for  the  housing  of  the  poor  ? — It  does. 

4874.  I  think  you  said  it  was  applied  abso- 
lutely to  the  payment  of  rents,  I  think  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  gave  the  out-door  relief 
as  a  contribution  to  what  those  beneficiaries 
received  from  the  charities  ? — Only  in  two  in- 
stances, which  would  embrace  about  12  people. 

4875.  Only  in  12  cases  ? — Yes  ;  eight  in  the 
case  of  the  Gillingham  and  four  in  the  case  of 
the  Countess  of  Richmond. 

4876.  Are  you  trustee  of  either  or  any  of  these 
charities  ? — Neither  one  of  them. 

4877.  You  have  made  this  statement  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  which  I  think  was  put  by 
the  Chairman  ;  you  spoke  of  the  guardians  in 
rural  unions  as  a  class  of  individuals  who  you 
Were  sorry  to  say  had  not  much  true  sympathy 
with  the  working  man? — Yes. 

4878.  Where  did  you  get  that  information 
from? — From  my  continually  sitting  amongst 
them  at  the  board  of  guardians. 

4879.  Did  you  speak  of  the  body  of  rural 
guardians  generally,  or  did  you  mean  that  obser- 
vation only  to  apply  to  your  own  board? — I 
intended  that  observation  only  to  apply  to  our 
particular  union. 

4880.  You  said  that  one  of  the  arguments 
against  offering  the  workhouse  to  the  applicants 
for  relief  was  the  great  distance  at  which  the 
workhouse  was,  which  was  as  much  as  16  miles 
in  some  instances  from  the  home  of  the  applicant? 
—Yes. 

4881.  And  that  was  one  of  your  reasons  why 
you  thought  it  was  not  fair  to  offer  a  person  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

4882.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the 
statement  that  you  afterwards  made  to  the  Chair- 
man that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  reducing  the 
number  of  workhouses  ? — T  reconcile  that  in  this 
way,  that  I  would  not  send  people  into  the  work- 
house at  all. 

4883.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  reducing  the 
number  of  workhouses  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  1 
qualified  that  by  saying  only  that  they  should 
be  used  by  the  pi'ofligate  or  be  used  as  hospitals 
in  cases  where  there  were  no  other  places  to 
which  to  send  them. 

4884.  Who  would  they  be  managed  by,  the 
workhouses  for  the  profligates  ? — By  a  staff"  of 
officers  such  as  would  be  necessary ;  but  my 
contention,  of  course,  is  that  instead  of  some- 
thing like  12  unions  which  we  have  in  the 
country,  instead  of  those  12,  my  idea  is  that 
four  would  be  ample,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
cost,  wherever  the  means  of  paying  the  cost 
may  come  from,  would  certainly  be  saved  to  the 
ratepayers. 

4885.  Then  it  comes  to  this  :  that  the  houses 
would  be  only  houses  for  the  reception  of  the 
profligate  ? — Yes,  the  positive  residuum. 

4886.  Have  you  many  of  this  class  of  people 
in  Dorset,  what  you  term  profligate  ?— What  1 
mean  is  

4887.  But  I  should  like  to  know  definitely 
as  to  this,  because  you  told  us  a  good  deal  about 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  you  should  be  in  a 
position  to  judge.  Now,  I  ask  you,  have  you 
many  of  the  class  whom  you  term  profligate,  so 
many  in  your  district  as  to  require  workhouses 
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for  them  ? — I  am  happy  to  say  not  ;  not  iq  the 
Wimborne  Union. 

4888.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
"  profligates  "  ip  other  unions  in  the  county  ? — 
I  may  fairly  well  say  that  I  know  the  whole 
county. 

4889.  Is  it  a  fair  thing  to  say  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Dorsetshire  that  there  are  numerous 
profligates  among  them  there  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  should  be  

4890.  W^e  hnve  the  report  of  your  own  in- 
spector, who  stales  that  the  inmates  of  the  rural 
workhouses  are  for  the  most  part  very  far  from 
being  a  disreputable  lot  ? — Yes. 

4891.  You  do  not  agree  with  him? — No; 
pray  pardon  me,  but  you  misunderstood  what  I 
mean ;  taking  them  on  the  average,  I  do  not 
at  all  say  they  are. 

4892.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  averao-es  :  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  your  admissions  t(i 
the  workhouse  will  only  be  given  to  those  whore 
you  term  "  profligate,"  as  you  term  them  ;  I  ust 
your  own  term  ;  or  may  I  take  it  that  what 
inspectors  mean  by  a  "  disreputable  lot "  is  that 
they  will  become  so  unless  you  admit  them  to 
the  workhouse  ? — Exactly. 

4893.  Do  you  keep  open  your  workhouse  for 
the  reception  of  such  people,  or  have  you  only 
got  profligates  in  it,  or  do  you  get  respectable 
l^eople  as  well?  —  Very  respectable  people, 
mostly,  in  our  own  workhouse. 

4894.  How  do  you  account  for  respectable 
people  getting  into  your  workhouse  with  the 
views  you  hold? — Because  of  their  absolute 
incompetency  to  make  provision. 

4895.  Now,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
Chairman,  who  asked  you  whether  you  did  not 
think  that  the  system  you  advocate  of  letting 
the  applicant  choose  his  own  form  of  relief 
whether  you  did  not  think  that  that  system 
would  lead  to  any  widespread  abuse,  you  said 
you  thought  not  ;  and  the  next  question  was  : 
"  Are  you  conversant  with  the  history  of  the 
Poor  Law  of  past  times?"  and  you  answered, 
"  Yes,  I  am"?— Yes. 

4896.  You  were  then  asked  whether  you 
remembered  the  terrible  abuses  which  neces- 
sitated a  change  of  the  law  in  1834  ;  you  were 
asked,  "  Do  you  remember  all  that,"  and  you  said 
"  No,  I  do  not  remember  it,  but  I  know  it  from 
having  made  myself  acquainted  with  it "  ? — Yes. 

4897.  What  books  have  you  read  on  the  sub- 
ject? There  are  certain  standard  books  upon 
that  subject? — Well,  I  have  learned  about  it  from 
people  who  were  actually  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  Commission,  and  from  those  who  were  in 
receipt  of  relief,  and  also  from  those  who  were 
guai'dians  at  the  time  who  have  given  me  informa- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  various  works  that  I  have 
read  on  the  subject. 

4898.  You  have  not  read  the  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  of  1834  ? — I  have  only  read  ex- 
tracts from  it  appearing  in  an  encyclopaedia. 

4899.  Do  you  know  there  was  a  Commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  rate  of  wages  ;  I  forget 
whether  it  was  a  Royal  Commission  or  not,  but 
it  was  a  Commission  which  has  reported,  which 
inquired  into  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Dorset- 
shire ? — In  what  year,  may  1  ask 

4900.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1868  or  1869? 
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—~1  klioW  that  a  general  Inquiry  was  made,  but  I 
was  not  aware  that  the  Commission  sat  anywhere ; 
1  was  not  aware  of  that. 

4901.  You  have  never  heard,  have  you,  that 
Wimborne  was  the  only  union  that  refused  to 
give  any  information  whatever  to  the  Commission 
when  it  came  there  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that ; 
no,  I  was  not  myself  a  guardian  then.  I  cannot 
call  to  my  mind  exactly  whether  I  was  a  guar- 
dian, or  when  I  was  first  a  guardian,  but  I  think 
it  was  in  1880. 

4902.  What  proportion  do  the  aged  poor 
bear ;  in  the  first  place  let  me  ask  you  what  do 
you  call  an  aged  person  ;  a  person  over  60  ? — Yes, 
although  there  are  some  of  a  less  age  than  60 
who  are  naturally  decrepit, 

4903.  We  will  take  60  or  65  as  the  limit  of  the 
aged  poor  ;  what  proportion  would  the  paupers 
of  that  age  bear  to  the  paupers  who  are  below  65 
years  of  age  ? — Excluding  children  ? 

4904.  No ;  take  children,  if  you  do  not  mind  ? 
— In  that  case,  including  children,  I  should  be 
almost  disposed  to  think,  that  is,  without  having 
studied  the  particular  question,  that  it  would  be 
nearly  equal. 

4905.  About  as  many  above  65  as  there  are 
below  ? — I  am  not  giving  that  from  data  at  all ; 
I  am  simply  giving  that  from  what  I  think  of  the 
subject  oti'-hand. 

4906.  Is  there  any  organised  arrangement 
helping  these  poor  old  people  out  of  the  work- 
house? There  is  no  charity  organisation  society  ? 
—  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4907.  There  is  no  body,  or  institution,  in 
Wimborne  of  that  character? — No. 

4908.  Your  out-door  relief  has  increased,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  presented  to  Parliament, 
from  the  year  1881  to  the  year  1891,  and  upon 
the  censuses  of  these  two  years  it  has  increased 
from  3,486  /.  to  3,607  /.  It  is  not  a  very  lai-ge 
increase,  but  it  is  an  increase.  Now,  I  have 
taken  another  union,  very  similar  to  yours,  but 
not  quite  so  many  people  :  the  Union  of  St. 
Neots,  which  has  a  town  of  about  the  same  size 
as  yours,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  union  is  rural. 
I  am  taking  the  two  same  periods  for  compari- 
son ;  the  outdoor  relief  in  your  union  having 
increased,  the  outdoor  relief  in  St.  Neots 
Union  has  been  reduced  50  per  cent.  ;  from 
1,220/.  to  630/.  Now,  do  you  think  that  that 
could  only  have  been  done  by  great  severity  to 
the  poor  ? — I  certainly  think  that  must  have  had 
that  eflfect.  1  am  afraid  so,  in  a  measure.  I  am 
afraid  so,  certainly. 

4909.  Have  you  any  grounds  for  thinking 
that?  —  Well,  only  in  this  respect:  One  of  our 
gentlemen  who  used  to  be  a  guardian  of  this 
Wimborne  Union  had  some  friends  of  his  own 
who  happened  to  reside  in  the  St.  Neots  Union, 
and  he  was  in  the  habit,  I  may  say,  of  con- 
tinually holding  up  the  doings  of  St.  Neots 
Union  as  a  pattern  which  the  guardians  of  the 
Wimborne  Union  ought  to  follow. 

4910.  But  you  did  not  follow  it?— We  did  not 
follov/  it. 

M7\  Henley. 

4911.  I  .«hould  like  you  to  look  at  this  Appli- 
cation and  Repoit  Book  for  one  moment.  Your 
relief,  I  see,  to  an  aged  couple,  according  to 
this  ]3o6k,  is  4  s.  6  d.  a  week  ? — That  is  so. 
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4912.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  j^ou  some* 
times  supplement  that  very  largely.  Here  are 
the  cases  of  three  aged  persons  all  marked — ■ 
"aged;"  "aged;"  "aged?"— Yes. 

4913.  Well,  we  will  take  No.  1  ?— Will  you 
pardon  me  ?  None  of  these  extras  are  allowed 
except  on  the  order  of  the  medical  officer,  and 
they  must  be  on  the  medical  officer's  book  before 
they  can  get  this  extra  relief. 

4914.  Here  are  the  cases  of  two  persons  of 
73  and  71  years  of  age  respectively  ;  thev  are 
receiving  4  s.  6  d.  a  week,  and  they  are  receiv- 
ing six  pounds  of  meat,   which   amounts  to 

3  s.  6  d.  ? — Yes. 

4915.  So  that  their  relief  goes  up  to  8  s. — 
Yes.  .  . 

4916.  Then  there  is  a  single  person  75  years 
of  age  ? — That  is  for  two  ;  it  means  for  two. 

4917.  Now,  I  come  to  this  one,  "  Martha  , 

75";  if  this  book  is  correct  she  is  receiving 

4  5.  6rf.?— Yes. 

4918.  A  single  person,  a  widow? — Of  course 
I  do  not  know  what  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case  may  be. 

4919.  And  she  is  receiving  in  addition 
3  s.  6  d.  in  meat  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  this,  that  these  medical 
extras  are  only  in  cases  where  the  doctor  is  in 
attendance,  and  where  he  is  led  by  his  discretion 
to  give  them  ;  and  except  they  are  ill  the  doctor 
does  not  attend  them ;  and,  therefore,  they  get 
nothing  but  the  money  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

4920.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  book  is  badly  kept,  because  people  who  are 
not  ill  are  put  down  as  "  ill,"  but  those  three 
people  are  only  entered  as  "  aged  "  ? — Well,  in 
this  particular  instance  I  do  know  that  this  man, 
I  do  not  know  as  to  the  woman,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  man  himself  is  ill,  very  ill ;  but  why 
the  fact  is  not  entered  I  do  not  know. 

4921.  And  is  this  next  case  "  ill  "  ?— I  do  not 
know  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  man  I  do  know. 

4922.  Those  three  cases  were  cases  of  people 
who  are  receiving  4  s.  6  c?.  a  week  ordinary  relief, 
and  supplementary  relief  in  the  first  instance,  of 
3  5.  6  rf. ;  in  the  second  instance,  of  3  s.  6  d. ;  and  in 
the  third  instance,  of  6  s.  6  c?.  ;  and  the  only  state- 
ment in  the  Application  or  Report  Book  is  that 
they  are  "aged"? — Yes;  one  is  79,  and  the 
other  77.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
medical  officer  in  this  case  is  newly  appointed  to 
the  duties,  and  it  may  be  that  he  has  not  quite 
entered  up  the  book  as  he  should  have  done. 

4923.  Therefore  I  may  assume  that  the  relief 
is  largely  supplemented  by  medical  relief? — Yes, 
in  cases  where  they  are  attended  by  the  medical 
officer. 

4924.  Every  page  in  the  book  shows  that 
there  is  an  immense  amount  of  extra  medical 
relief? — Y'^es. 

4925.  So  that  4  5.  6  c?.  does  not  represent  the 
relief  you  are  giving  ? — No,  not  to  those  who  are 
ill. 

4926.  Should  you  agree  with  this  statement: 
"  They  gave  to  so  many  that  they  dare  not,  and 
"  did  not,  give  enough  to  any.  He  contended  that 
"  they  should  give,  if  at  all,  only  to  good  and  well- 
"  selected  cases,  and  then  give  enough  to  live  on 
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in  decent  comfort"?— Dealing  with  every  case 
on  its  merits  ?  Yes. 

4927.  And  that  they  should  give  out-door  re- 
lief to  fewer  people,  after  very  careful  investiga- 
tion, and  give  more  adequate  relief? — Yes. 

4928.  That  would  be  your  view  'I — Yes. 

4929.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  how  far 
you  wish  the  law  to  be  altered  with  regard  to  the 
contribution  of  those  who  are  liable  to  support 
their  parents.  This  is  the  provision  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  Elizabeth  :  "  And  be  it  further 
"  enacted,  that  the  father  and  grandfather,  and 
"the  mother  and  grandmother,  and  the  children, 
"  of  every  poor  old  blind  lame  and  impotent  per- 
"  son,  or  other  poor  person  not  able  to  work, 
"  being  of  a  sufficient  ability,  shall  at  their  own 
"charges  relieve  and  maintain  every  such  poor 

person."  So  that,  first  of  all,  any  old  person 
must  be  unable  to  support  himself? — Unable  to, 
yes. 

4930.  Then,  secondly,  the  person  you  call  upon 
must  be  of  ability  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

4931.  Now,  have  you  ever  known  any  case 
whereby  guardians  have  pressed  hardly  on  ])er- 
sons  who  were  not  of  ability  to  contribute  ? — Not 
in  that  form,  not  in  the  form  of  making  them 
repay  the  money,  but  in  the  form  of  those  cases 
to  which  I  referred,  where  they  have  given  sums 
something  like  1  6  d.  and  1  s.  a  week,  where 
the  sons  have  been  compelled  to  provide  the  re- 
maining money  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  parents. 

4932.  There  was  a  case  you  mentioned,  that  of 
a  man,  Longman,  aged  71,  and  wife,  61,  who  had 
four  children,  the  eldest,  aged  42,  with  seven 
children  ;  taking  the  case  of  that  man  of  42,  who 
was  married,  with  seven  children,  did  the  guardians 
of  Wimborne  Union  call  upon  him  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  these  old  people  ? — No. 

49.'^3.  Would  that  be  atypical  case? — WelL 
I  have  not  a  case  on  my  mind  at  the  momen 
where  there  have  been  more  than  four  children 
of  their  calling  upon  a  man  to  contribute. 

4934.  Well,  I  may  take  this  case  as  typical  ? 
— I  suppose  you  may  take  that  as  a  typical  case. 
I  suppose  you  may. 

4935.  Have  the  guardians  ever  taken  a  man 
before  the  magistrates  in  order  to  make  him 
contribute  ? — Np,  I  have  no  cases  of  that  kind  in 
my  own  experience;  but  I  know  that  cases  have 
been  taken  before  the  magistrate. 

4936.  Do  you  ever  remember  a  case  of  the 
kind  ?— Yes,  there  was  one  very  recently,  the 
case  of  a  man,  a  single  man,  who  was  brought 
before  the  magistrates  under  such  circumstances, 
and  he  simply  fled  the  district.  His  name  was 
Davies,  and  that  occurred  not  long  since  ;  I  do 
not  remember  how  long  exactly,  but  I  should  say 
six  months  ago. 

4937.  And  that  was  the  only  case  of  a  single 
man  that  you  recollect  ? — That  was  the  only  case 
certainly. 

4938.  What  was  that  single  man  earning  ? — 
I  believe  he  was  earning  at  the  time  11  s.  a 
'  week. 

4939.  Was  that  in  winter  or  summer? — As 
far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  I  think  it  would  be 
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wan  to  contribute  ?— -I  think  \  s.  6  d. ;  I  believe 
1  s.  6  d. 

4941.  And  had  that  man  any  hafvest  wages 
coming  to  him  after  Michaelmas? — No. 

4942.  And  he  refused  to  pay  ? — Yes  ;  and  he 
simply  left  the  district  rather  than  pay  it. 

4943.  What  do  you  suggest  as  to  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law  ?  You  have  heard  the  law  as  it 
is  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  Elizalieth  .' — Well,  I 
would  suggest  

4944.  You  have  condemned  the  law  ;  and  it 
is  only  fair  I  should  ask  you  what  alterations  you 
would  suggest? — I  certainly  would  alter  the  law 
in  so  far  as  this  is  concerned  :  that  I  follow  there 
tiie  law  says,  "  if  a  man  is  able."  If  you  come 
down  to  the  matter  of  a  man  being  able,  and  it 
is  understood  by  the  guardians,  which,  I  am 
sorry  in  all  cases  it  is  not,  that  may  be  another 
matter.  But  I  do  not  know  quite  whether  it  is 
essential. 

4945.  Tell  me,  please,  shortly,  what  alteration 
you  desire  in  respect  of  the  law  ?  Do  you  want 
this  law  repealed  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

4946.  Well,  then,  what  alterations  do  you 
suggest  ? — I  suggest  that  it  be  followed.  The 
only  necessity  that  to  my  mind  arises,  is  that  the 
guardians  should  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  case. 

4947.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  Do  you 
suggest  any  alteration  in  this  old  Act  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  that  section  that  I  have  read  to  you  ? — 
I  think  it  should  be  left  to  the  filial  duty  of  the 
children ;  and  therefore  1  think  it  would  be  well 
to  repeal  the  Act. 

4948.  You  think  it  should  be  repealed  ?  — 
I  do. 

4949.  You  seriously  mean  that  ? — Yes,  I  do 
indeed. 

4950.  You  think  it  should  be  repealed  ?— Yes. 

4951.  Now,  could  you  suggest  a  better  tribunal 
for  a  man  to  go  before  than,  first  of  all,  the 
board  of  guardians,  composed  of  elected 
guardians  and  ex-officio,  and,  secondly,  the 
justices? — I  should  infinitely  prefer  a  tribunal 
of  people  composed  of  his  own  parishioners, 
instead  of  its  being,  as  it  now  is,  that  he  has  to 
appeal  to  the  board  of  guardians  first,  and  with 
only  one  guardian,  as  is  the  fact  in  many  cases, 
representing  his  particular  parish,  and  who,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  sometimes  has  a  grudge  against 
him. 

4952.  Would  you  remove  the  jurisdiction  from 
the  guardians  1 — Yes. 

4953.  And  what  body  would  you  suggest  for 
them  ? — My  idea  would  be  that  the  parish  councils 
should  deal  with  that  matter. 

4954.  You  would  leave  it  to  j)arish  councils  ? 
— Yes  ;  elected  by  the  people. 

4955.  With  regard  to  the  justices;  do  you 
object  to  them  ? — No. 

4956.  Do  any  of  the  ex-officic  members  attend 
at  your  board  ? — Yes. 

4957.  Would  you  tell  us  how  many  are 
in  the  habit  of  attending  ? — There  were  nine 
attended  during  the  half-year  ending  Michael- 
mas, and  their  attendances  were  :  one,  three, 
eleven,  eight,  eight,  seven,  thirteen  (he  v/as  the 
chairman),  two,  and  five. 

4958.  Then  a  large  proportion  are  ex-oficio  ? 
—Yes. 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

4959.  Do  they  attend  the  relief  cases  ? — Yes. 
No ;  I  am  hardly  right  in  saying  "  yes."  Some 
of  them  do. 

4960.  Is  your  chairman  an  ex-officio  guardian  ? 
—  He  was;  he  has  unfortunately  passed  away.  I 
wanted  Jo  add  this :  that  these  gentlemen  very 
often  come  in  ;  if  there  is  any  particular  business 
to  be  transacted  they  come,  and  they  stop  until 
that  particular  subject  is  dealt  with,  and  then 
they  vacate  the  room. 

4961.  How  many  cx-officio  guardians  attend 
for  the  relief  cases  ? — Three,  I  may  say,  regu- 
larly.   There  is  one  of  them  a  clergyman. 

4962.  And  what  are  the  rest  of  the  board 
composed  of? — Farmers.  The  clergyman  is  a 
very  old  gentleman  of  93  years  of  age. 

4963.  And  what  do  you  say  the  rest  of  the 
board  is  composed  of? — Farmers,  principally. 

4964.  And  then  yourself?  —Yes. 

4965.  And  any  other  townsmen  ? — Yes ;  a 
brewer,  a  land  agent,  a  miller,  and  one  clergy- 
man from  one  of  the  outlying  districts ;  and  I 
think  I  may  say  the  whole  of  the  rest  are 
farmers  ;  and  there  are  33  altogether. 

4966.  Well,  now,  you  made  a  very  serious 
charge  against  your  own  board  of  guardians,  that 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  poor  ? — Yes. 

4967.  Do  you  adhere  to  that? — Undoubtedly; 
that  is,  so  far  as  a  section  of  farmers  is  con- 
cerned ;  yes,  most  certainly. 

4968.  Have  you  ever  attended  meetings  of 
other  boards  of  guardians  ? — No ;  not  in  the 
capacity  of  giving  relief ;  only  in  relation  to  other 
matters  on  which  we  have  met. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

4969.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  want  of 
sympathy  to  which  you  have  referred  ;  is  it  as 
to  not  giving  out-door  reliefj  or  what  ? — 
A  number  of  them  endeavour  to  put  in  vogue 
the  workhouse  test,  and  they  never  will 
go  beyond  the  half-crown  a  week ;  they  look 
upon  that  as  being  a  matter  in  respect  to  which 
they  are  conforming  to  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
as  to  the  half-crown  a  week.  You  may  endeavour 
to  enlighten  them  as  much  as  you  will,  but  you 
will  never  get  them  away  from  the  cardinal  point 
of  the  half-crown. 

Mr.  Henley. 

4970.  But,  in  justice  to  your  board,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  they  supplement  that  half-crown  very 
much  indeed  through  the  medical  officers  ? — That 
is  only  in  cases  of  illness. 

4971.  Did  you  apply  your  observation  as  to 
want  of  sympathy  to  ex-officio  guardians  ? — There 
are  only  three  of  them  who  usually  attend. 

4972.  Did  you  apply  your  observation  as  to 
want  of  sympathy  to  the  ex-officio  guardians  ? — 
Not  to  those  who  attend. 

4973.  Did  you  apply  it  to  the  clergymen? — 
No. 

4974.  Did  you  apply  it  to  the  townsmen  ? — To 
one  or  two  of  them. 

4975.  Then  it  goes  back  mostly  upon  the 
farmers  ? — Yes. 

4976.  Would  you  explain  to  us  a  little,  if  you 
please,  what  your  pi'oposal  is  with  regard  to  con- 
solidating workhouses;  Mr.  Pell  asked  you,  but 
you  did  not  answer  his  question,  who  is  to 
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manage  those  workhouses  ? — That  is,  to  supervise 
them  ? 

4977.  Who  is  to  manage  those  workhouses  ? — 
I  should  say  that  the  county  council  might. 

4978.  Then  you  would  centralise,  instead  of 
localise  ? — Exactly. 

4979.  And  you  would  take  the  poor  further 
away  from  their  own  dwellings  ? — No ;  if  they 
were  fairly  distributed  they  would  not  be  farther 
away,  in  many  instances,  than  they  are  now  from 
our  own  particular  workhouse. 

4980.  Not  in  the  long  county  of  Dorset? — 
Not  if  you  take  all  things  into  consideration. 

4981.  And  you  would  hand  the  distribution  of 
relief  over  to  the  county  council? — Yes. 

4982.  Who  would  pay  for  it?— Well,  I  take  it 
that  the  officers  would  be  paid  in  the  manner  m 
which  they  are  now  paid,  and  that  the  relief 
would  be  paid  from  the  general  county  rate, 
from  the  county  rate  collected  in  the  manner  and 
in  the  proportions  in  which  the  county  rate  is 
now  collected. 

4983.  You  would  hand  the  whole  over  to  the 
management  of  the  county  councilj  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  county  rate  ? — Yes. 

4984.  And  would  the  union  remain  to  ad- 
minister out-door  relief  ? — My  view  is  that  the 
whole  of  the  rate  should  be  collected  in  the 
manner- 


4985.  I  am  asking  you  about  out-door  rehef ; 
who  is  to  administer  the  out-door  relief? — The 
parish  council  would  administer  it. 

4986.  Well,  as  the  county  council  has  to  pay 
for  all  the  in-door  relief,  it  would  be  a  direct 
inducement,  I  suppose,  to  those  who  administer 
out-door  relief  in  parishes  to  send  those  people 
who  applied  to  them  to  the  workhouse ;  if  the 
in-door  relief  was  paid  from  a  central  fund,  and 
the  out-door  relief  from  a  local  fund,  to  come 
from  the  parish,  would  not  that  fact  be  an 
inducement  to  those  who  administer  the  local 
relief  to  send  paupers  to  the  workhouses  ? — My 
answer,  as  far  as  out-door  relief  was  concerned, 
applied  to  the  collection  and  not  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rates.  I  endeavoured  to  suggest 
that  the  whole  rate  should  be  collected  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  upon  which  the  county  rate 
is  now  collected,  out-door  as  well  as  in-door. 

4987.  As  I  understood  you  before,  out-door 
relief  is  to  be  administered  by  the  parochial 
councils,  or  by  unions  as  now,  and  in-door 
relief  is  to  be  administered  by  the  county  and 
paid  for  out  of  the  county  rate  ? — But  that  the 
county  rate  should  also  pay  for  the  out-door 
relief. 

4988.  And  who  would  administer  it  ? — The 
parochial  boards,  the  parish  councils. 

4989.  They  would  administer  it,  and  call  upon 
somebody  else  to  pay  for  it  ? — They  themselves 
would  be  contributing  to  the  common  weal. 

4990.  Are  the  labourers  in  your  union  hired 
by  the  year  ? — Yes,  that  is  generally  the  under- 
standing. I  don't  know  that  they  actually 
enter  into  a  written  agreement,  but  there  is  an 
understanding  that  they  stay  from  year  to  year. 

4991.  But  wait  a  moment.  In  parts  of  Dorset- 
shire there  is  a  very  considerable  hiring,  where 
the  agreement  is  from  year  to  year? — That  is 
the  Dorchester  Union. 

4992.  I  am  speaking  of  farmers  hiring  men 
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from  year  to  year,  at  the  hiring  time,  in  Dorset- 
shire, from  April  to  the  following  April  ? — Yes, 
usually  from  Candlemas. 

4993.  Does  that  prevail  in  your  union  ? — Yes, 
the  custom  does  prevail. 

4994.  Well,  in  those  instances  all  the  cottages 
belong  to  the  farmers  ? — Generally  they  do,  but, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  many  cases  they  do  not, 
and  the  workers  cannot  live  on  the  farms  where 
they  worK,  because  there  are  not  cottages  enough. 

4995.  Are  the  cottages  let  to  the  farmers? 
— Generally  ;  I  might  qualify  that  by  adding  : 
"  in  some  cases."  At  Witchampton,  Lord  Aling- 
ton's  parish,  he  will  not  let  the  cottages  to  the 
farmers. 

4996.  But  in  some  cases,  the  farmers  and  em- 
ployers hiring  men  bargain  with  them  to  go  into 
the  cottages? — Yes. 

4997.  In  such  instances  what  becomes  of  the 
aged  father  or  mother? — Oh,  they  have  some- 
times to  be  put  into  the  workhouse,  because  they 
become  irremovable  from  the  fact  of  being  there  a 
year.    They  have  to  put  them  in  the  workhouse. 

4998.  Do  they  ever  take  charge  of  their  aged 
parents  in  those  cottages  ? — Sometimes,  but  not 
always. 

4999.  Is  it  common  ? — As  far  as  they  can. 

5000.  As  far  as  they  can  ? — Yes. 

5001.  Do  they  apply  for  relief? — Yes. 

'  5002.  And  do  you  give  it  to  them,  if  they  are 
living  with  their  sons  who  are  hired  for  the  year? 
—It  is  refused  as  a  rule.  Sometimes  they  give 
relief,  but  very  rarely. 

5003.  Then  in  those  instances  the  labourers 
do  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  contribute 
to  the  rates? — Indirectly,  he  does  certainly. 
The  cottage  is  part  of  the  bargain. 

Chairman. 

5004.  If  he  gets  a  house  he  gets  lower  wages  ? 
—Yes. 

5005.  The  farmer,  or  landlord,  or  whoever  it 
may  be  pays  the  rates  for  it,  but  indirectly  he 
pays  the  rate  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Henley. 

500fi.  Do  you  intend  us  seriously  to  believe 
that  the  young  men  who  go  into  the  police 
and  on  the  railways,  and  who  go  into  the  large 
towns  to  improve  their  position,  go  there  be- 
cause they  imagine  that  they  will  have  to  be 
put  into  the  workhouse  ? — In  some  respects  that 
is  so. 

5007.  Do  you  think  that  that  really  enters 
into  their  minds? — Yes,  I  do.  I  may  further 
say,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  I  have  been 
brought  a  very  great  deal  into  contact  with  these 
labourers,  young,  middle-aged,  as  well  as  old, 
during  the  whole  of  my  life  in  fact,  and  more 
especially  for  the  last  20  years,  and,  therefore, 
i  what  I  am  stating  is  of  my  own  knowledge. 
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5008.  Have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  ascer-  Thinks 
tain  this  fact,  whether  in  any  union  where  they  ^'"f' 
administer  relief  very  strictly,  such  as  Bradfield,  reduces 
Brixworth,  or  Faringdon,  or  other  unions  which  population, 
are  well  known  to  all  poor  law  guardians,  popula- 
tion has  decreased  in  a  larger  ratio  than  in  those 
unions  where  out-door  relief  is  lavishly  given  ? — 
Decreased  in  a  larger  ratio  ? 

5009.  Yes? — To  my  mind  going  clearly  to 
prove  that  the  out-door  relief  retains  the  people 
on  the  land. 

5010.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  ? — I 
have  only  known,  from  the  fact  of  seeing  it  in  the 
reports  as  they  have  been  tabulated,  generally, 
of  the  existence  and  of  the  non-existence  of 
paupers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

5011.  Could  you  supply  any  figures  about 
the  birth-rate  and  death-rate  in  your  own 
union  as  compared  with  those  rates  in  three  or 
four  unions  which  I  can  give  you,  as  to  whether 
you  can  satisfy  yourself  that  the  migration  of 
population  had  been  larger  than  in  your  union  ? 
— I  should  be  very  happy  to  do  anything  in  that 
way,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  can. 

5012.  Do  you  propose  to  pull  down  yovr  own 
workhouse? — That  was  a  matter  that  did  not 
enter  into  my  mind. 

5013.  Would  that  be  one  of  the  workhouses 
which  you  would  propose  to  pull  down  ? — Well, 
I  think  it  would  be  one,  but  really  it  has  not 
entered  into  my  mind  in  that  respect  at  all.  It 
would  be  one  that  would  in  my  opinion  be  useful 
because  of  its  geographical  position. 


Chairman. 

5014.  I  have  had  put  into  my  hand  your 
"  Application  and  Keport  Book,"  and  turn- 
ing to  the  date  2nd  of  February  1892,  in  the 
parish  of  Hampreston  I  find  this  case  :  "  Martha 
Hunt,  75  years  of  age,"  in  receipt  of  4s.  &d.  a 
week,  and  that  she  received  bs.  worth  of  relief 
in  kind  thus  apportioned  :  3s.  Qd.  for  meat  and 
Is.  Qd.  for  gin.  Is  that  a  common  form  of  relief 
in  kind? — The  relief  in  kind  is  given  entirely 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  doctor. 

5015.  The  whole  of  it?— Yes. 

5016.  Of  no  one  else  ?— No. 

5017.  The  doctor,  then,  appears  to  have  great 
faith  in  the  medicinal  properties  of  gin  ? — Yes. 

5018.  I  observe  another  case,  George  Strutt 
and  his  wife  who  are  ill.  They  also  have  3  s.  6  c^. 
for  meat  and  3  s.  for  gin  ? — Yes. 

5019.  That  is  a  common  form  of  medicinal 
relief  in  your  union? — Those  matters  are  left 
entirely  by  the  Board  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
officer. 

5020.  There  are  a  great  number  of  the  same 
character,  and  your  answer  covers  them  all  ? — 
Yes.    Those  were  extreme  cases. 
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Mr.  Alexander  M'Dougall,  Junior,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5021.  You  are  vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Township  of  Manchester  ? — Yes, 
I  am  now. 

5022.  What  is  the  system  of  Poor  Law  relief 
adoptecl  Ett  Manchester  have  strict  regu- 


Chairman — continued. 

lations  as  to  the  granting  of  out-relief  that  have 
been  in  existence  for  about  17  or  18  years,  aad 
out-door  relief  is  only  given  to  certain  persons 
who  are  defined.  No  guardian  has  the  power  of 
oivin<y  out-door  relief  iox  more  than  one  week 
"      "  }^R4 
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Chairman — continued. 

outside  those  regulations,  and  if  he  thinks  it 
necessary,  or  if  any  committee  of  the  guardians 
think  it  necessary  to  give  exceptional  out-relief, 
it  must  be  reported  to  the  general  board,  and 
considered  by  the  general  board. 

5023.  I  am  not  going  to  pursue  that  question, 
because  we  have  statistics  relating  to  the  relief 
given  in  Manchester  already  upon  our  evidence. 
Assuming  that  to  be  generally  the  case,  do  you 
suggest  any  alteration  in  the  system  of  Poor  Law 
relief  in  the  case  of  persons  being  old  persons 
whose  destitution  is  occasioned  by  incapacity  for 
work  resulting  from  old  age  ? — Existing  at  the 
workhouse  there  ought  to  be  some  provision 
for  some  persons  being  kept  from  the  mass  who 
are  living  at  the  workhouse,  that  those  of  good 
character  among  the  aged  might  be  kept  separate 
from  the  mass  of  persons  who  are  in  the  house. 

5024.  Do  you  mean  that  persons  of  higher 
character  should  be  kept  separate  from  those  of 
lower  character  ? — Yes,  being  aged  persons  and 
likely  to  remain  in  the  house. 

5025.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  character  ? — I 
can  only  suggest  that,  as  in  the  consideration  of 
out-door  relief  apart  from  the  regulations,  the 
cases  are  reported  to  the  general  board,  and  the 
general  board  adjudicates  upon  them,  such  cases 
being  recommended  by  individual  guardians,  or 
by  relief  committees  for  exceptional  treat- 
ment, should  be  referred  to  the  general  board.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  way  of  dealing  with 
the  question.  The  matter  of  discrimination  is 
exceedingly  difficult. 

5026.  Are  there  many  persons  so  decidedly 
superior  to  the  others  that  you  think  they  ought 
to  be  separated  from  them  ? — There  are  some, 
but  they  are  very  few.  It  would  require  very 
little  additional  accommodation. 

5027.  The  answer,  as  reported  by  one  of  our 
recent  witnesses  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  on 
rather  superior  circumstances,  but  who  had  pre- 
viously been  obliged  to  go  in  as  an  indoor 
inmate  of  the  workhouse,  was  that  he  did  not 
think  any  regulations  were  necessary  because  the 
decent  people  naturally  found  each  other  out, 
and  went  together,  and  that  they  practically 
classified  themselves.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
— We  have  large  dormitories  ;  the  dormitories 
are  so  large  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
under  our  present  system  to  place  those  who  are 
of  good  character  under  special  treatment,  and 
apart  from  the  others.  I  think  it  would  require 
small  houses  in  addition  to  the  ordmary  work- 
houses. 

5028.  Have  you  ever  heard  them  com])lain  of 
coarseness  of  language  or  brutality  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  less  resf)ectable  persons  than 
themselves  ? — I  have  heard  very  great  complaints 
cf  the  conver?atlon  In  the  dormitories,  and  have 
seen  extreme  unwillingness  shown  to  go  into  the 
house  because  of  that  association.  I  have 
never  heard  more  than  two  or  three  com- 
plaints during  my  Avhole  life  as  a  guardian  as 
against  the  treatment  of  the  officials,  but  I  have 
heard  the  strongest  possible  repugnance  ex- 
pressed at  going  into  the  house,  as  I  have  said 
because  of  the  asscciatlon  with  objectionable 
people. 

5029.  I  suppose  that  persons  using  that  ob- 


Chairman — continued. 

jectionable  language,  if  it  became  known  to  the 
officials  of  the  workhouse,  would  be  in  some  form 
or  another  punished  for  it  ? — During  working 
hours,  or  in  the  day-rooms,  there  may  be 
little  of  it,  because  the  officials  are  present,  but 
in  the  bedrooms  the  language  used  is  different 
from  the  ordinary  conversation  they  employ 
during  the  times  when  they  are  under  super- 
vision. 

5030.  The  suggestion  was  made  here  the  other 
day,  that  separate  almshouses,  at  a  distance  from 
the  union,  should  be  built  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving such  persons  as  those  whom  you  have 
just  mentioned.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
that  ? — I  should  ;  but  in  saying  that  my  opinion 
is  that  the  cases  are  very  few,  and  I  think  I 
Cfmld  give  statistics  showing  that  they  are  few. 

5031.  Then  does  it  come  to  this,  that  though 
lamenting  the  state  of  things  so  far  as  those  few 
are  concerned,  you  do  not  think  that  any  change 
in  the  general  administration  should  be  adopted  ? 
— It  is  in  this  way,  my  Lord  :  there  are  a  num- 
ber ;  there  area  portion  of  those  who  come  for  Poor 
Law  relief  who  are  very  decent  indeed,  pure 
minded  and  modest,  and  to  whom  association 
with  those  whose  conversation  is  coarse,  is  very 
repugnant,  and  frequently  inmates  

5032.  You  said  very  few  ;  what  proportion 
are  they  ? — There  are  very  few  men,  for  instance, 
I  scarcely  know  how  to  put  any  proportion  to 
the  others  who  are  not  so  good,  because  one 
rather  wishes  to  pick  out  the  good  without 
necessarily  implying  tliat  all  the  rest  are  bad. 
I  do  not  want  to  cast  an  evil  name  upon  the 
others.  It  is  a  matter  which  could  be  discrimi- 
nated, and  if  you  ask  me  what  I  would  do,  it  is 
this,  that  if  I  had  an  old  person  before  the  relief 
committee,  and  I  saw  that  the  surroundings  of 
the  home  were  such  that  out-door  relief  could 
be  well  used,  I  would  endeavour  to  give  an  order 
for  out-door  relief,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
very  decent  persons  who  have  not  good  home 
surroundings,  and  who  cannot  spend  the  little 
amount  of  money  which  would  be  given  to  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  who  are  not  able  to 
do  the  best  for  themselves,  because  they  have 
others  around  them  who  would  take  some  of 
what  the  Poor  Law  Avould  give  ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  such  persons  should  have  places 
provided  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  should  be 
places,  other  than  workhouses,  in  which,  with- 
out out-door  relief  (and  I  do  not  see  how  it  ia 
possible  to  do  it  without  some  careful  discrimi- 
nation), those  persons  should  be  permitted  to 
live.  I  would  first  consider  if  it  is  proper  to 
give  out-door  relief  from  the  nature  cf  the  home 
surroundings,  and  if  those  were  not  satisfactory, 
I  should  give  an  order  for  the  house,  but 
could  do  so  with  much  greater  pleasure  if  I 
had  the  knowledge  that,  upon  arrival  at  the 
house,  some  discrimination  would  be  exercised, 
and  that  those  persons  would  be  put  in  better 
surroundings,  and  not  have  to  mix  with 
objectionable  associates. 

5033.  Is  the  workhouse  large  enough  to  admit 
of  such  a  classification  as  vou  have  suggested? — 
Our  rooms  are  very  large,  but  we  could  not  do 
it  in  our  present  workhouse.  I  remember  that 
I  proposed  at  a  conference,  some  years  ago, 
that  the  four  Boards  of  Guardians  having  woik- 
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Chairman — continued. 

houses  in  and  near  Manchester,  should  combine 
for  the  purposes  of  classification,  so  that  one  of 
the  workhouses  should  be  devoted  to  one  class, 
and  one  to  another  class,  and  so  on.  We  have  four 
workhouses,  so  that  without  any  new  buildings 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  divided  the 
inmates  and  to  make  separate  arrangements  for 
the  different  classes. 

50.34.  Would  you  have  a  further  classification 
than  the  one  you  have  suggested.  As  I  under- 
stand what  you  propose  is  this,  that  first  of  all 
in  the  case  of  those  of  approved  respectability 
they  should,  where  the  surroundings  of  the  home 
permitted  it,  be  assisted  b)'  out-door  relief? — 
Yes. 

5035.  And  where  those  surroundings  are  not 
good  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  ? 
—Yes. 

5036.  And  you  think  that  in  the  workhouse 
they  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  ? — Yes. 

5037.  But  you  have  yourself  said,  I  think, 
that  you  are  not  implying  that  all  the  others  who 
are  not  of  approved  respectability  are  disre- 
putable ? — Exactly. 

5038.  Would  you  have  a  further  classification  ? 
— You  see  we  have  not  attempted  any  classifi- 
cation so  to  speak.  I  do  not  know  hov/  to  sug- 
gest such  a  classification  ;  but  I  feel  that  such  a 
classification  is  called  for  if  it  can  be  devised. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  aid  should  be  provided 
for  such  cases  if  possible,  apart  from  and  outside 
of  Poor  Law  relief. 

5039.  You  think  that  the  cases  of  such  per- 
sons as  you  have  just  /low  mentioned,  should  as 
much  as  possible  be  dealt  with  by  charitable 
organisation  ? — Exactly,  my  Lord. 

5040.  Are  they  not  dealt  with  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  charitable  organisations  already  ? 
—Not  in  Manchester,  but  I  have  made  an  attempt 
myself.  I  began  some  seven  years  ago  to  take 
the  cases  that  relieving  officers  recommended  to 
me  as  being  very  respectable,  and  as  of  persons 
showing  a  desire  or  wish  to  keep  from  going 
into  the  house,  and  I  commenced  to  assist  them 
myself,  visiting  them  just  as  the  relieving 
officer  would  have  visited  them,  and  relieving 
them  nut  ol  my  own  pocket. 

5041.  So  that  you  were  yourself  the  charitable 
organisation? — Yes,  in  such  cases. 

5042.  What  numbers  did  you  assist  in  that 
way  ? — Well,  I  thought  there  would  be  a 
large  number,  and  that  \  could  only  do  a 
little,  but  that  the  knowledge  of  the  little  I  was 
doing  might  lead  others  to  do  something  more  of 
the  same  kind.  As  time  went  on,  however,  I 
found  that  I  was  able  to  cover  many  more 
of  those  necessitous  cases  than  I  had  antici- 
pated, and  a  friend  told  me  that  he  would 
undertake  the  cost  of  50  cases  if  I  chose  to 
expend  the  money  necessary  for  their  reliefj  and 
I  have  myself  some  40  or  50  cases  which  I 
assist ;  and  I  find  that  dealing  with  an  average 
of  100  cases  meets  all  the  need  of  that  kind  that 
I  hear  of. 

5043.  In  your  vast  city  of  Manchester  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  it. 

5044.  In  your  vast  city  of  Manchester  you  are 
only  able  to  deal  with  a  portion  of  such  cases  ? — 
In  speaking  of  the  Poor  Law  relief  I  am  only 
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dealing  with  the  portion  in  which  the  township 
of  Manchester  is  situated. 

5045.  And  you  are  speaking  now  only  of  that 
portion? — I  am  speaking,  in  regard  to  those 
persons  whom  I  am  helping  Avithout  Poor  Law 
relief,  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  because  some  years 
ago  I  was  a  Guardian  of  the  Chorlton  Union, 
which  takes  in  a  larger  portion  of  Manchester 
than  the  township  of  Manchester  represents,  and 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  Relieving  Officers  of 
that  Union,  who  willingly  give  me  information. 
I  am  speaking  of  a  district  which  nine  relieving 
officers  ucrk. 

5046.  And  speaking  of  the  whole  district  you 
find  it  very  difficult  to  ascertain  more  than  100 
cases  which  you  and  your  friend  so  kindly  assist ; 
do  you  think  you  are  able  to  express  a  decided 
opinion  upon  such  a  subject  having  regard  to  the 
great  size  and  population  of  Manchester?  —  I  do 
not  want  to  speak  positively,  but  time  goes  on 
and  I  have  never  refused  a  case  because  I  have 
not  had  the  means  of  meeting  it.  I  have  refused 
a  large  number  of  cases  where  I  thought  it  im- 
proper to  give.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
aged  poor  persons  in  Manchester  who  have  ob- 
jectionable relatives,  or  who  else  are  so  sur- 
rounded by  circumstances  and  by  persons  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  give  to  them.  An  instance 
occurred  in  the  last  week  of  a  woman  whom  we 
had  been  helping  for  some  time.  I  gave  her 
help,  although  I  heard  that  she  had  two  sons 
living  in  the  town  who  were  doing  nothing  for 
her  at  all.  She  was  living  with  an  unmarried 
daughter,  and  I  gave  her  4*.  a  week.  When  it 
became  known  that  she  was  getting  this  4  s.,  then 
there  was  a  competition  between  the  two  sons 
as  to  who  should  get  the  old  lady  into  one  of 
their  houses,  because  she  was  getting  something. 
Well,  in  that  case  I  at  once  ceased  to  give. 

5047.  Generally  speaking,  have  you  found  an 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  children  to  assist 
their  aged  parents  to  the  best  of  their  power? — 
If  they  have  once  left  liome  I  find  a  ureat  indis- 
positiun  on  the  part  of  large  numbers. 

5048.  Even  where  the  alternative  is  that  of 
their  parents  having  to  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes,  even  where  the  alternative  is  that  of  their 
parents  having  to  go  to  the  workhouse. 

5049.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  children 
who  would  not  object  to  their  parents  getting  out- 
door relief,  but  who  would  exert  themselves  to 
prevent  those  parents  suft'ering  the  indignity  of 
going  into  the  workhouse.  Have  you  found 
many  such  cases  ? — I  have  found  some  cases,  but 
I  have  managed  to  keep  them  from  applying  at 
all ;  but  where  a  parent  comes  to  apply  I  have 
very  seldom  found  that  the  sons  have  been  at  all 
wishful,  or  have  taken  any  trouble,  to  prevent 
them  from  applying.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  working  men  and  women  in  Manchester  who 
are  supporting  their  parents,  but  I  am  now 
speaking  of  those  who  are  applying  for 
relief. 

5050.  Now,  in  those  cases  in  which  you  and 
your  friend  have  relieved,  did  you  find  that  the 
people  were  suffering  veiy  severely  from  want  of 
adequate  food  ? — Well,  they  would  have  done  so. 
Most  of  these  cases  would  have  been  compelled 
to  go  to  the  guardians  after  awhile  if  1  had  not 
helped  them.    It  was  a  matter  of  time,  but  there 
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Chairman — continued. 

was  a  great  disinclination  to  go  to  the  guardians, 
and,  I  think,  some  of  them  were  quite  fit  to  have 
out-door  relief,  and  if  they  had  gone  on  long 
with  no  help  Poor  Law  relief  would  have  become 
absolutely  necessary. 

5051.  Do  you  think  that  the  cases  are  many  in 
which  peoj)le  suffer  the  extremes  of  destitution 
rather  than  apply  for  reiiel'under  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— There  are  not  many  such  cases,  but  there  are 
some.  I  should  like  to  state  m\  opinion  with 
recrard  to  the  facility  of  j)arenis  obtaining  justices' 
orders  for  relief  from  children,  and  would  desire 
to  say  that  I  think  that  a  [)arent  ought  to  be  able 
to  go  to  a  bench  of  justices  and  ask  for  an  order 
upon  a  son  capable  of  supporting  him,  without 
having  first  to  go  to  the  guardians.  That  would 
assist  us  very  much  Indeed  in  Manchester,  and 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  cases  in 
which  we  have  to  give  help. 

5052.  Do  you  lay  down  any  rules  as  to  con- 
ditions in  connection  with  the  charity  adminis- 
tered by  yourself  and  your  fi'iend  ? — First  of 
all,  good  character  ;  then  there  must  be  some 
])artial  support  already  ;  there  must  be  shelter,  or 
something  coming  in  from  some  other  source, 
because  what  I  give  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
keep  them  if  rent  had  to  come  out  of  it,  and  if 
all  other  necessaries  had  to  come  out  of  it  as  well. 

5053.  In  those  cases  you  would  decline  to  assist 
them,  and  you  would  probably  recommend  that, 
for  their  own  good,  they  should  apply  to  the 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

5054.  Do  you  visit  those  cases  frequently,  so 
as  to  ascertain  how  they  are  getting  on  — I  visit 
them  all,  and  I  do  it  myself,  and  usually  find 
that  they  are  thrifty  peoj)le,  in  whom  I  can 
have  confidence.  1  give  them  the  money  four 
weeks  in  advance,  and  they  know  that 
they  will  get  the  next  gift.  They  have  no 
fear  between  the  visits  that  the  money  will 
not  come  again,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  they 
are  wasting  it,  or  using  it  all  the  fir?t  week  and 
neglecting  provision  for  the  subsequent  period. 
I  do  not  think  the  people  I  give  it  to  would 
waste  it.  It  comforts  them  to  know  that  the 
gifts  will  not  stop  without  notice,  and  I  have  seen 
but  little  harm  arise  from  such  reliance  upon 
continuance. 

5055.  Have  you  any  further  recommendations 
to  make  on  this  subject  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any 
further  than  tliose  that  I  have  already  named. 
It  is  certainly  necessary  for  many  cases  that  they 
should  be  under  workhouse  management,  and  not 
helped  outside. 

5056.  That  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

5057.  is  it  the  general  result  of  your  expe- 
rience that  the  larger  portion  of  those  entering 
the  workhouse  have  got  to  thank  themselves  for 
it  ? — Yes,  it  Is. 

5058.  By  not  having  availed  themselves  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life  of  opportunities  of  thrift? 
— That  is  so,  except  that  some  have  gone  there 
because  they  have  been  helping  others  all  the 
time,  and  not  been  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. There  are  unmarried  daughters  who 
have  stayed  at  home  to  help  parents,  and 
there  are  also  a  number  of  servants,  and 
of  women  who  have  been  of  good  characters 
who  have  saved  money,  which  has,  however, 


Cfiairman — continued, 
become   exhausted.     There  are  a   number  of 
cases  of  those  who  have  been  thrifty,  and  who 
have  seemed  to  make  provision  for  themselves, 
but  in  whose  case  that  provision  has  disappeared. 

5059.  Have  you  been  able  to  persuade  others 
besides  yourself  and  your  friend  of  the  loss  in- 
volved by  the  absence  of  anj'thing  like  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  to  look  after  those 
people  ? — Instead  of  getting  assistance  in  doing 
the  work,  I  am  rather  offered  money.  If  I  speak 
to  friends  about  it  they  say,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to 
"  subscribe  something  for  the  purpose." 

5060,  And  I  hope  you  have  accepted  ? — No, 
because  I  have  not  needed  it,  in  addition  to  my 
friend's  help,  and  what  I  wish  to  do  myself.  Per- 
haps your  Lordship  would  like  to  see  the  kind  of  re- 
commendations coming  from  the  relieving  officers. 

£)06I.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  relieving 
officers  of  Manchester  fulfil  their  duties  well  ? — 
I  find  them  exceedingly  kind  when  they  have  an 
opportunity. 

5062.  Do  you  find  them  energetic  in  ascertain- 
ing the  facts  about  an  applicant  ? — Yes. 

5063.  And  you  think  they  succeed  in  doing  so 
pretty  well  ? — i  think  they  do.  ^Ye  have  a 
system  of  cross  inquiry  which  comes  out  very 
well.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would 
to  go  into  our  cases  of  out-door  rellel  to 
how  few  they  are  for  our  district ;  but  I 
here  an  examination  into  our  present  out-door 
relief  cases.  We  have  only  about  94  out-door 
relief  cases  in  Manchester  of  persons  over  60 
years  of  age. 

5064.  That  Is  to  say  in  the  union  ? — In  the 
township  of  Manchester. 

5065.  That  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  the 
city  ?— No  ;  it  is  about  145,000  of  the  population, 
whereas  the  whole  city  is  over  500,000. 

5066.  If  you  could  give  us  those  facts  in 
a  succinct  form,  It  would  be  well ;  but  I  rather 
think  we  have  them  already.  I  think  it  might 
be  convenient  to  have,  in  conjunction  with  your 
evidence,  a  succinct  statement  of  the  number  of 
people  receiving  out-door  relief,  showing  the 
class  of  people  among  whom  you  have  to  work  ? 
— On  the  1st  of  July,  1892,  we  had  430  men  and 
385  women  in-door,  that  were  not  able-bodied  ; 
but  out-door,  over  60  years  of  age,  20  men  and 
106  women.  I  wanted  to  show  the  Commission 
how  very  few  men  are  found. 

5067.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  you  think  that 
that  restriction  of  relief  leads  to  any  practical 
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hardship  amongst  the  poor? — I  don't  think  It 
does,  my  lord. 

5068.  Do  you  think  it  has  tended  to  elevate 
their  character  ? — I  believe  it  has,  my  lord. 

5069.  If  you  wish  to  add  anything,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  you? — Nothing,  except  that  It 
would  be  interesting,  but  perhaps  not  to  the 
Commission,  to  see  the  kind  of  people  to  whom 
we  give  out-door  relief.  We  have  most  exhaus- 
tive inquiries,  and  I  am  not  sure  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  would  like  to  see  the  inquiries  that 
are  put,  not  by  the  relieving  oflScer,  but  by  the 
cross  oflficer. 

5070.  I  think  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  for 
your  figures? — We  have  only  20  men  of  over 
6o  years  of  age  receiving  out-door  relief  in  Man- 
chester. 

5071.  And  do  you  believe  in  the  work  that 
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yourself  and  your  friend  are  doing  you  cover 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  Manchester? 
— I  don't  like  to  say  so,  but  I  believe  ho,  because 
I  have  been  expecting  an  increased  »iumber  of 
cases,  but  they  do  not  arise  more  rapidly  than 
the  deaths,  which  are  frequent,  eo  the  average 
number  is  about  maintained.  Wiien  I  began  this 
work  I  thought  that  the  numbers  were  very  much 
larger,  but  I  find  them  not  to  be  large. 

5072.  What  is  the  population  of  the  township 
of  Manchester?  —  The  figures  relating  to  the 
workhouse  relate  to  a  population  of  145,000 
persons,  and  the  figures  relating  to  my  own  work 
number  505,000,  because  I  go  outside  the  town- 
ship and  take  in  the  whole  of  Manchester.  I 
would  like  to  name,  although  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  of  interest  to  the  Commission,  particulars  of 
the  expenditure  of  those  who  are  receiving 
money.    I  have  here  the  actual  spendings. 

5073.  You  will  kindly  i)ut  in  those  papers  ?— 
Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  StockaU. 

5074.  What  is  the  total  of  the  items  to  which 
you  have  just  referred  ? — 3  s.  6  d. 

Chairman. 

5075.  Is  3  6  d.  the  amount  of  relief  ordi- 
narily given  to  single  persons  — From  3s.  to  45., 
my  Lord. 

5076.  Is  that  ever  exceeded  ?  — Never,  except- 
ing in  a  case  of  urgent  sickness ;  when  one  has 
to  send  in  other  things  of  course  to  meet  the 
need. 

H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

5077.  Have  you  many  charitable  endowments 
in  Manchester? — Not,  Sir,  to  give  money  weekly. 
There  are  a  number  of  chai'ities,  and  they  give  at 
various  times  blankets  and  coal,  and  there  are 
many  gifts  of  that  kind  ;  but  we  have  no  charity 
that  would  keep  a  person  week  by  week. 

5078.  Might  not  those  charities  be  the  cause 
of  your  having  found  only  about  100  who  re- 
quired aid  from  you  to  keep  oft'  the  rates  ? — I 
do  not  think,  Sir,  that  any  of  our  charities  have 
atfected  that.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  are  assisted  from  the  churches  and 
their  friends,  and  who  don't  go  near  tiie  Poor 
Law  officials  at  all.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
charitable  giving,  but  there  are  no  definite 
charities  to  which  a  person  can  apply  in  order  to 
obtain  weekly  money. 

5079.  Do  you  find  that  the  people  so  aided  by 
you  keep  up  their  self-respect  belter  than  if  they 
went  on  the  rates  ? — -Very  much,  Sir,  and  if  they 
get  something  in  the  way  of  better  clothing 
and  so  are  enabled  to  get  among  their  friends, 
they  appreciate  it  very  highly.  The  great 
comfort  to  them  is  that  they  are  sure  of  getting 
this  money  and  that  they  have  not  to  go  and 
apply  for  it  afresh  ;  that  it  comes  to  them,  and 
that  nobody  about  the  neighbourhood  knows  of  it. 

Lord  Playfuir. 
_  5080.  And  they  treat  you  as  a  sort  of  confiden- 
tial adviser  and  tell  their  difficulties  to  you,  more 
fully  than  they  would  probably  to  the  relieving 
officer?  — In  the  first  instance,  I  genei-ally  give 
them  the  money  for  a  few  weeks,  simply  give  it 
to  them  without  asking  very  much  until  we  become 
Ji-iends.  I  never  put  them  into  my  books 
until  three  or  four  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  by 
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that  time  I  get  friendly  with  them,  and  then  I 
do  think  I  get  fairly  accurate  statements. 

5081.  I  suppose  yuu  do  not  aid  any  that  are 
not  well  conducted  ?  -  No. 

5082.  And  the  misuse  of  your  aid  would  be  a 
reason  for  its  withdrawal? — Immediately  after 
the  next  payment. 

5083.  Do  you  think  that  those  doles  which  you  Thinks 
spoke  of,  the  charities  which  distribute  such  ^j^'j^j^^^j^ 
articles  as  blankets,  do  really  aid  you  at  all,  or  do  useful 
they  to  tend  to  pauperise  ? — No,  because  they  come  and 

so  seldom.     They  are  very  useful  for  household  carefully 
purposes,  and  the  people  are  looking  forward  to  ^'^ 
the  gifts  of  sheets  or  blankets,  at  certain  periods, 
and  they  help  them  very  much  because  not  only 
do  they  vvant  food  but  they  want  clothing. 

5084.  But  do  the  distributors  of  these  charities 
look  carefully  into  the  cases  of  the  people  to  w^hom 
these  gifts  are  made  ? — Well,  they  do. 


Mr.  Ritchie. 

5085.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  whole  aim 
ami  object  that  you  and  such  as  you  have  in  view, 
is  not  the  relief  of  the  rates,  but  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  ? — It  is  nothing  to  do  with  the  rates. 

5086.  You  don't  care  a  pin  about  the  rates  ? — 
We  have  not  been  thinking  about  them  at  all. 

5087.  It  is  solely  because  you  believe  that  it  is 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  poor  themselves 
that  you  take  all  the  trouble  you  do?— Exactly. 

Mr.  Loch. 

5088.  You  think  that  great  good  has  resulted 
from  the  rules  you  have  adopted  in  Manchester 
for  the  regulation  of  out-door  relief? — Yes. 
We  commenced  in  1872  to  act  upon  them,  and  if 
we  take  the  month  of  July,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  on  the  1st  of  July  1872  we  had  then  in-door 
430  old  men  and  303  old  women  ;  out-door  we 
had  262  old  men  and  1,135  old  women.  You  will 
therefore  see  the  change. 

5089.  Kindly  give  the  figures  for  1892  ?— 
There  were  then,  in-door,  430  old  men  and  385 
old  women;  and  out-door  only  20  men  and  106 
old  women. 

5090.  Would  not  the  increase  of  the  indoor 
paupers  work  out  as  a  result  of  being  moi'e 
careful  in  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  ? — 
I  expected  it  would  ;  but  the  great  decrease  in  out- 
relief  has  not  added  largely  to  the  in-door  numbers. 

5091.  If  there  were  a  system  of  old  age  pen- 
sions, do  you  think  that  it  would  be  practically 
certain  that  in  many  cases  the  money  received  by 
the  beneficiary  would  be  used  by  the  relatives  ? 
— It  seems  to  me  that  in  many  cases  that  would 
be  so,  because  from  my  experience  I  know  that 
relatives  are  often  the  difficulty  in  the  good 
working  of  out-relief  or  of  charity. 

5092.  You  think  that  any  such  system  would 
be  a  hindrance  to  you  ? — I  am  very  sure  of  it. 

5093.  And  this  system  of  restricted  out-door 
relief  has  produced  such  good  results  as  even  to 
affect  the  character  of  streets  where  it  used  to  be 
given  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  a  street  where  we  had 
about  60  cases  of  out-door  relief,  we  have  not 
more  than  three  now. 

5094.  And  the  street  is  a  better  street  ? — Yes, 
altogether  diflferent.  They  are  getting  larger 
rents  than  they  used  to  get  in  that  street,  and 
they  have  improved  the  houses.  They  have 
made  the  houses  very  much  better.  The  street 
is  quite  another  street  now. 
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Mr.  Loch — continued. 

5095.  And  that  you  can  trace  distinctly  to  this 
out-door  relief  being  withdrawn? — Yes.  There 
have  been  other  influences  at  work  in  improving 
all  round,  but  the  difierence  is  so  very  great  that 
it  is  unmistakeable. 

5096.  You  were  very  much  opposed  at  first  to 
the  regulations  in  reference  to  out-door  relief ; 
you  thought  that  possibly  the  change  of  policy 
miojht  act  stringently,  as  to  make  the  result 
different  altogether? — Yes. 

5097.  You  thought  it  would  be  hard  on  the 
poor  ? — Yes. 

5098.  You  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  control 
at  night-time  and  ihe  necessity  for  classification. 
Do  you  think  that  could  be  dealt  with  by  better 
supervision  ? — Oh  !  they  must  pick  out  different 
classes.  I  do  not  think  that  supervision  could 
make  the  ordinary  associations  of  the  workhouse 
pleasant  to  decent  old  bodies.  There  ought  not 
to  be  more  than  two  or  four  together. 

5099.  A  great  deal  of  care  is  given  by  the 
board  to  the  whole  of  the  details  of  the  work- 
house ? — Yes. 

5100.  And  a  number  of  inquiries  are  made 
with  care  by  the  board  in  dealing  with  the  cases 
as  they  come  in  ? — Yes. 

5101.  And  you  rest  your  case  of  progress  upon 
that  largely  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  StocImlL 

5102.  Do  you  think  that  the  ordinary  officials, 
such  as  the  relieving  officers  generally  throughout 
the  country  would  be  able  to  do  the  same  work, 
with  the  same  effect,  which  you  are  doing? — No.  I 
have  received  very  great  assistance  from  the 
relieving  officers,  and  they  are  most  kind  in 
pointing  out  cases,  but  the  guardians  would  have 
to  do  the  work,  or  a  society  would  have  to  do  it. 

5103.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  oiBcers  to  do 
the  work  which  you  are  doing  so  well  —I  think 
a  charity  society  would  do  it.  1  think  so.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  relieving  officer  who  is  dealing 
with  all  the  other  relief  could  do  it.  There  is 
pressure  which  comes  upon  them  at  times  when 
they  would  not  be  able  tu  give  the  thought  and 
care  sufficient  for  the  discrimination  which  is 
required. 

5104.  You  consider  your  success  due  to  the  dis- 
crimination which  you  personally  exercise?-  -Yeii. 

5105.  And  you  do  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  any  effort  made  by  the  State  through 
officials  to  be  so  successful  ? —  Not  unless  the 
officials  were  given  that  special  work  to  do. 

5106.  Would  you  go  further  and  say  that  it 
should  be  within  their  power  to  withhold,  if  they 
thought  proper,  the  relief  whish  you,  in  your 
direction,  are  administering? — The  otticer  need 
not  have  the  discretion  necessarily.  The 
guardians  or  the  society  might  have  the  discre- 
tion, but  there  must  be  power  to  withhold. 

5107.  But  take  the  case  of  the  State.  I  take 
it  that  to  assist  such  cases  as  you  are  talking 
about,  if  applied  to,  the  State  woidd  give  to  all  ; 
whereas  the  great  success  of  your  plan  lies  in  the 
fact  that  you  have  full  discretion  to  give  or  to 
withhold  ? — If  you  are  speaking  now  of  a  State 
pension  that  a  person  over  60  years  of  age  might 
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claim  as  a  right,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  that  it 
would  be  workable  at  aU.  It  might  work  with 
great  injury.  I  quite  believe  that  the  guardians 
could  so  discriminate  and  could  make  careful  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  the  desired  assistance  should 
be  given,  but  there  must  be  a  power  of  refusal, 

5108.  It  appears  to  me  that  what  you  have 
been  doing  in  Manchester  has  been  eminently 
successful,  and  this  Commission,  I  take  it,  would 
be  glad  of  any  hint  by  which  an  equal  success 
could  be  obtained  iu  every  other  part  of 
England  ;  you  do  not  think  that  officials  could  do 
the  same  work  unless  there  was  a  discretion  in 
their  hands  as  to  withholding  or  granting  ? — 
Unless  they  had  the  discretion  of  withholding, 
certainly  not. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

5109.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a 
whole  street  had  changed  its  character  from 
the  withdrawal  of  out-door  relief  ? — That  is 
so.  A  street  in  which  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  occurred.  There  were  over  60  cases 
of  out  door  relief  in  that  street.  When  the 
change  took  place  in  the  regulations  that  relief 
waifS  no  longer  given  to  anything  like  the  extent  "h™ 
to  which  it  had  been  given  before,  and  after 
these  special  regulations  had  been  put  in  force, 
the  persons  left  the  houses,  the  houses  became 
fitted-up  for  a  better  class  of  tenants,  higher  rents 
were  obtained,  and  the  character  of  the  street 
improved. 

5110.  Where  did  the  people  go  to.  Did  they 
get  relief  some  other  way? — I  cannot  say  that, 
but  certainly  the  same  people  did  not  remain  in 
that  street. 

5111.  In  visiting  these  people,  Mr.  M'Dougall, 
the  difference  between  your  visit  and  the  visit  of 
an  officer  I  take  to  be  this,  as  conceived  by 
these  poor  people,  that  you  go  as  a  friend  ? — 
Yes. 

5112.  In  whose  confidence  they  have  every 
respect.  And  in  the  other  case  the  relieving 
officer  goes  as  a  sort  of"  let-loose  turnkey  who 
woidd  take  their  age,  height,  weight  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ;  and  they  do  not  like  him  ? — You 
must  remember  most  of  the  cases  I  have  come 
from  relieving  officers,  not  always  persons 
who  have  applied,  but  oersons  whom  they  have 
heaid  of.  As  they  have  gone  about  making 
their  inqiuries  they  hear  of  these  persons. 

5113.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  of 
the  workhouse  and  its  administration?—  Yes. 

5114.  Is  it  in  your   experience    that  aged 
persons  coming  into  the  house  would  rather  live 
apart  than  live  together  in  the  same  apartment  ?  coil 
— There  are  very  few  persons  indeed  over  60  fMI 
years  of  age  married  ;  I  mean  that  there  are 
very  few  that  are  together,  husband  and  wife. 

5115.  They  would  prefer  to  live  apart' — Wo 
have  not  more  than  15  married  couples  in  the 
workhouse  and  having  out-door  relief  altogether. 
The  number  is  very  small. 

5116.  But  do  they  care  to  live  together,  those 
that  are  there  — If  they  do  we  give  them  out- 
door relief. 
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Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  tv^elve  o'clock. 
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FOURTEENTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  22nd  March  1S93. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT : 

The  Eight  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right    Hon.   Lord  Playfair, 
K.r.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  m.p. 
Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  J.  J.  SXOCKALL. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Asshtant-Secrctart/. 


Mr.  Alexander  M'Dougall,  Junior,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Henley. 

5117.  You  have  got  some  regulations  at  Man- 
chester which  are  well  known  all  over  England 
for  regulating  the  administration  of  out-door 
relief  ?  —  Yes. 

5118.  There  is  only  one  of  those  regulations, 
I  think,  that  applies  to  the  aged  and  infirm?  — 
Yes. 

5119.  Would  you  please  read  that  ? — -It  is 
paragraph  G.  of  the  first  Standing  Orders : 
"  Persons  residino;  with  relations  where  the 
united  income  of  the  family  is  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  all  its  members,  whether  such  rela- 
tions are  liable  by  law  to  support  the  applicant 
or  not." 

5120.  And  can  you  tell  us  why,  in  spite  of 
your  very  strict  regulations  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  out-door  relief,  ycu  stand  accord- 
ing to  statistics,  in  a  statistical  and  financial 
position  very  much  below  the  average  of  the  rest 
of  Lancashire,  the  average  pauperism  of  Lan- 
cashire being  1  in  53,  while  you  have  one  pauper 
for  35  of  your  population  ;  is  there  anything  ex- 
ceptional in  the  township  of  Manchester  which 
causes  this  large  amount  of  pauperism  ? — There  is 
an  exceptional  density  of  population.  Man- 

^  Chester  has  90  persons  to  the  acre,  Liverpool,  85  ; 
,  Salford,  our  neighbouring  union,  30 ;  and  Chorl- 
.  ton,  which  takes  a  large  portion  of  Manchester, 

22  ;  so  that  our  density  is  very  great  indeed. 

And  then  we  have  some  very  larjre  lodgring- 

nouses. 


Chairman. 

5121.  T  do  not  quite  see  the  bearing  of  the 
answer? — Mr.  Henley  asked  why,  taking  into 
account  our  strict  regulations  for  out-door  relief, 
we  still  are  not  standing  well  on  the  returns  of 
pauperism. 

5122  3.  Then  you  think  that  pauperism  bears 
some  proportion  to  the  density  of  population  ?— 
Yes. 

5124.  That  is  curious.  May  I  add  this.  When 
I  inquired,  as  I  once  did,  very  carefully  into  the 
statistics  of  crime  I  found  that  it  depended  more 
on  the  density  of  population  than  any  other 
cause  ? — We  have  very  large  lodging-houses  ; 
lodging-houses  with  400,  450,  and  500  beds, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  those  who  are 
working  and  going  about  hawking  the  districts 
round  about  Manchester  come  into  Manchester 
to  sleep.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  sick- 
ness in  our  workhouse  infirmary  comes  from 
those  lodo;ino;-houses. 

Mr.  Henley. 

5125.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that? — No. 

5126.  You  have  had  very  long  experience  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  relief,  and  you 
have  seen  the  way  that  officers  have  dealt  with 

it.    Have  you  ever  seen,  cir  have  you  reason  to  Does  not 

believe,  that  persons  have  been  deterred  from  think  there 

applying  for  relief  in  Manchester  in  consequence  ^a^Ynes 

of  the  conduct  or  manner  of  any  of  your  officers?  on  part^of 

—  No.  officials. 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

5127.  Do  they  treat  the  poor  kindly? — Yes. 

5128.  Should  you  favour  any  system  of  chil- 
dren paying  directly  to  their  parents  instead  of 
paying  through  the  collector  of  the  guardians, 
putting  aside  the  answer  that  you  gave  yesterday 
as  to  the  alteration  of  the  law? — In  cases  where 
we  feel  it  to  be  safe  we  endeavour  to  do  that, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  do  not  ask  for 
it  to  be  done  because  we  should  be  afraid  that 
the  parents  would  not  receive  the  money. 

5129.  I  am  only  speaking  of  those  who  apply 
for  relief ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  leave 
the  children  to  pay  the  money  directly  to  their 
parents  ? — N  ot  generally. 

5130.  Have  you  ever  known  any  cases  of 
starvation  in  Manchester,  which  could  in  any  way 
be  attributed  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws? — No. 

5131-2.  I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  iVIr. 
Moorson's  report  from  Lancashire  :  "It  is  plea- 
sant to  be  able  to  add  that  in  the  midst  of  many 
rags,  much  dirt,  and  numerous  dilapidated  tene- 
ments, I  remember  only  one  living  room  in 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  severe  frost  there  was 
not  a  good  fire  burning ;  and  there  were  very 
few  instances  of  paupers  who  showed  evidence  in 
their  faces  of  actual  want  of  food."  Do  you 
agree  with  that  ? — Yes,  I  agree  with  that. 

5133.  Is  there  much  reluctance  amongst  the 
aged  poor  to  enter  your  workhouse? — Not  on 
account  of  the  workhouse  itself,  but  there  is  on 
the  part  of  some  of  them  from  the  association 
with  the  persons  with  whom  they  would  be 
brought  into  contact  in  the  workhouse. 

5134.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  want  of  classi- 
fication ? — In  consequence  of  the  want  of  classi- 
fication, yes. 

5135.  And  do  the  applicants  draw  a  line  be- 
tween the  workhouse  and  the  sick  wards,  the 
infirmary  you  call  it  ? — Very  strongly.  There 
are  many  very  willing  indeed  to  go  into  the 
infirmary,  but  when  they  are  ordered  to  the 
body  of  the  house  they  take  their  discharge  and 
go  away. 

5136.  Has  your  infirmary  (your  sick  wards) 
become  too  attractive,  do  you  think  ? — Yes, 
we  know  that  persons  come  to  the  lodging- 
houses  in  order  to  get  into  our  infirmary,  we  are 
sure  of  that  ;  we  have  known  many  cases,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  deal  with  them  because  they 
are  sick. 

5137.  Do  persons  come  from  outside  of  Man- 
chester to  get  into  the  infirmary  ? — Yes,  from 
the  district  round. 

513M.  Is  your  workhouse  infirmary  better  than 
the  infirmary  at  Chorlton  or  Salford  ? — I  should 
not  say  that  ;  they  are  both  very  excellent. 

5139.  Do  tlie  old  people  complain  to  you  about 
being  0  ?er-crowded  at  the  workhouse  ?— It  pre- 
vents any  attempt  at  classification.  The  com- 
plaint is  not  so  much  from  the  old  people,  as  that 
one  sees  there  are  too  many  in  the  rooms. 

5140.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  old  people 
complain  of  over-crowding? — Not  of  over-crowd- 
ing ;  the  persons  themselves  do  not  complain 
of  it. 

5141.  And  do  you  think  they  sufi^er  from  it  at 
all? — They  do  not  suffer  physically,  but,  ot 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

course,  it  brings  those  who  would  like  to  be  with 
persons  with  whom  they  have  more  sympathy 
into  contact  with  persons  whom  they  would  not 
desire  to  have  round  them.  Also,  everybody 
likes  to  get  near  a  fireplace,  however  warm 
a  room  may  be.  Now,  when  the  rooms  are  full, 
some  will  get  seats  near  the  fire  at  one  time,  and 
they  will  not  get  them  again  ;  it  is  felt  in  that 
way. 

5142.  And  I  think  you  suggested  to  the  Chair- 
man yesterday  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
the  unions  in  and  about  Manchester  combined 
for  certain  classes  of  paupers? — I  suggested  that 
some  years  ago,  for  the  purposes  of  classification. 

5143.  Has  any  serious  attempt  been  made  to 
carry  that  out  ?— Just  now  we  are  endeavouring 
to  do  it  with  regard  to  vagrants.  There  is  a 
conference  of  the  four  unions  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  work  together  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  vagrants.  And  there  have  also 
been  meetings  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
having  a  common  hospital  for  imbeciles.  We 
have  a  large  number  of  imbeciles  in  the  four 
unions,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  common  hospital  for  the  four 
unions ;  to  combine  for  that  purpose. 

5144.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  this  being  car- 
ried out  ? — I  cannot  say  that  there  is  any 
prospect  except  relating  to  vagrants.  That  is 
almost  agreed.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  help 
each  other  with  regard  to  vagrant  wards. 

5145.  What  blocks  the  way  ?— -I  cannot  say. 

5146.  You  are  awnre  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling 
unions  to  combine  for  this  particular  purpose  ?  — 
For  special  purposes,  yes. 

5147.  Have  the  guardians  ever  taken  this  into 
consideration  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have. 

5148.  But  it  would  be  the  remedy  where  you 
have  a  very  large  increasing  population  outside  a 
town  and  a  diminishing  population  within  a 
town  ? — For  instance,  the  population  of  the  town- 
ship of  Manchester  is  decreasing  while  that  of 
the  surrounding  portions  of  Manchester,  the 
other  unions,  is  increasing,  and  I  can  quite  see 
that  Manchester  itself  will  have  perhaps  a  super- 
abundance of  accommodation  whilst  the  others 
will  need  to  build  largely. 

5149.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  altering  the 
law  so  that  no  person  over  60  years  of  age  should 
be  liable  to  be  removed  to  his  or  her  place  of 
settlement? — I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  sec 
the  law  altered  in  that  respect. 

5150.  Have  you  got  any  return  of  the  number 
of  army  pensioners  who  have  been  relieved  in 
Manchester? — I  have  a  return  of  the  number 
relieved. 

Chairman. 

5151.  You  are  now  speaking  of  private  relief? 
— Army  pensioners,  ray  Lord. 

Mr.  Henley. 

5152.  How  many  army  pensioners  have  been 
relieved  ? — For  the  year  ending  26th  March  1892, 
the  guardians  stopped  cost  of  maintenance  from 
76  pensions. 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

5153-5.  They  stopped  the  pensions  ? — Stopped 
the  pensions  because  the  pensioners  were  receiving 
relief.  Of  this  number  73  were  for  relief  to  the 
pensioner,  and  the  remaining  three  for  relief  to 
the  families  of  pensioners,  the  pensioners  them- 
selves not  being  found. 

5156.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
the  alteration  of  the  Poor  Laws  or  the  Orders  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  with  the  exception 
of  the  suggestion  that  you  made  yesterday  ? — 
jSTo. 


Mr.  Loch. 

5157.  There  are  three  relief  districts  in  Man- 
chester township? — Yes. 

5158.  And  is  the  centre  of  business  with  the 
decreasing  population  No.  1  ? — Yes. 

5159.  In  the  second  there  has  been  a  large  and 
congested  portion  with  unhealthy  dwellings,  has 
there  not,  producing  many  paupers  ?  —  Yes. 

5160.  And  in  the  third  there  are  large  lodging- 
houses,  and  people  have  migrated  there  a  good 
many  years  ? — Yes, 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Dr.  Henry  James  Paine,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Cardiff  Union 

called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5161.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Carditt'  Board 
of  Guardians? — I  am,  my  Lord, 

5162.  Have  you  been  so  for  many  years? — I 
have  been  so  for  10  years.  Previous  to  that 
1  was  vice-chairman  for  some  years. 

5163.  And,  I  need  hardly  ask,  you  have 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  local  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  — I  have  paid  very  great 
attention  to  it. 

5164.  You  were  a  physician,  I  think,  in  con- 
siderable practice  before  ? — I  was  for  many  years, 
I  retired  from  practice  just  before  accepting 
the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of  guardians, 

5165.  How  many  parishes  does  your  union 
comprise  ? — Forty-five  parishes. 

5166.  And  do  you  know  its  area? — Its  area  is 
nearly  79,000  acres, 

5167.  How  is  the  union  represented  so  far  as 
the  guardians  are  concerned  ? —  It  has  48  ex- 
ojficio  and  66  elected  guardians,  * 

5168.  And  what  is  its  population  ? — The  popu- 
lation of  the  union  is  rather  more  than  170,000. 

5169.  That  was  in  1891  ?— That  was  in  189L 

5170.  I  believe  it  may  be  taken  to  be  con- 
siderably increased  already  ? — It  has  increased 
very  much  ;  the  urban  population  alone  increases 
about  4,000  to  5,000  every  year. 

5171.  Can  you  tell  us  the  rateable  value  of 
the  union  ? — 'I  he  rateable  value  of  the  union  is 
1,237,000  /. 

5172.  And  for  this  large  and  populous  union 
how  many  relieving  officers  have  you  ? — We 
have  five,  my  Lord. 

5173.  A I'e  they  attached  to  special  districts? 
— Three  of  them  are  more  particularly  attached 
to  the  urban  districts  of  the  county  boroxigh  of 
Cardiff,  which  comprises  four  parishes,  and  the 
others  are  in  the  rural  districts. 

5174.  Then  you  have  a  closely- populated 
urban  district,  and  you  have  a  tolerably  thickly 
populated  semi-urban  district  ? — We  have,  my 
Lord. 

5175.  And  the  rest  are  rural  parishes  ? —The 
rest  are  rural  parishes. 


Chairman — continued. 

5176.  Like  other  unions  your  relief  is  divided 
into  in-door  and  out-door  ? — It  is 

5177.  Would  you  begin  with  the  in-door? — 
We  have  a  workhouse,  and  closely  connected 
with  it,  but  distinct,  an  infirmary.  The  work- 
house has  been  certified  for  945 ;  751 
for  the  workhouse  and  194  for  the  infirmary. 
The  average  number  occupying  the  workhouse 
and  infirmary  was  618  during  the  year  1892, 

5178.  Have  you  relief  committees  ? — We  have 
relief  committees  ;  three  urban  and  one  rural, 

5179.  Do  you  attend  these  committees  yourself: 
—  I  attend  almost  every  Saturday.  I  am  rarely 
absent  any  Saturday  in  the  year.  We  hold  our 
meetings  on  the  Saturday. 

5180.  You  attend  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times the  other  ? — I  invariably  make  a  practice 
of  going  through  the  three  urban  districts  so  as 
to  initiate  an  uniform  system  of  dealing  with  the 
poor. 

5181.  You  have  stated  the  number  of  in-door 
paupers  ;  what  is  the  number  of  out-door  ? — The 
number  of  out-door  during  the  half-year  ending 
September  1892  in  the  whole  of  the  union  was 
1,911  cases.  Those  are  the  cases;  but  there 
would  be  the  families,  and,  I  take  it  that  e  v^ery 
case  lepresents  three. 

5182.  Would  you  like  to  deal  separately  with 
the  town  of  Cardiff  and  with  the  other  parishes  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lord.  The  town  parishes  I  am  more 
particularly  acquainted  with,  as  I  take  so  much 
interest  in  them,  attending  the  three  town  relief 
committees.  The  rural  committee  I  do  not  visit 
so  frequently.    I  sometimes  go  in  there. 

5183.  There  is  a  very  large  constant  immigra- 
tion, I  think  ? —There  is,  attracted  there  by  the 
labour  fields. 

5184.  Does  the  last  census  tell  you  what  pro- 
portion of  your  jjopulation  may  be  said  to  be 
native  and  what  are  immigrant? — No,  it  does 
not,  I  think  it  gives  the  whole,  but  I  take  it 
the  population  proper  would  possibly  be  the 
whole  population,  less  5,000.  I  take  it  that  the 
immigration  is  about  5,000  a  year. 
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Chairman — continued. 

5185.  Could  you  srive  us  any  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  the  immigrant  population  to  the 
whole? — The  population  of  the  whole,  according 
to  the  census  of  1891,  was  128,000.  That  was  in 
Am'il.  It  would  be  that  number  less  the  esti- 
mate that  1  form  of  the  immigrants. 

5186.  I  should  like  it  you  could  give  us  the 
figures,  according  to  your  judgment,  of  the  im- 
migrant population  as  compared  with  the  native  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  give  you  tliat. 
I  can  furnish  you  with  it  if  you  wish  it  par- 
ticularly. 

5187.  I  think  that  although  in  1891  the  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census,  was  128,000,  the 
present  estimate  in  the  last  quarterly  return  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  is  136,000? — Yes, 
my  Lord ;  the  census  was  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1891  ;  but  taking  the  decennial  increase 
of  the  previous  10  years,  the  increase  every  year 
is  between  4,000  and  5,000  ;  so  that  the  popu- 
lation for  1891  would  be  132,000  instead  of 
128,000. 

5188.  Well,  now,  coming  to  the  cases  of  the 
aged  poor,  have  you  got  a  statement  as  to  what 
the  number  of  aged  poor  in  this  union  is  ? — It  is 
nearly  a  moiety  of  the  whole. 

wive  the  numbers  ? — I 
Of  the  1,911  cases, 
there  would  be  nearly  a  moiety  both  in  cost 
and  in  number  of  the  aged. 

5190.  Take  the  number,  please? — The  number 
60  to  65  would  be  228  ;  65  to  70,  262 ;  and  over 
70,  470  ;  that  makes  a  total  over  60  of  960. 

5191.  Of  those,  how  many  are  in  the  work- 
house, and  how  many  in  the  infirmary  r  — 
These  are  all  out-door.  There  is  about  an  average 
of  618  in  the  workhouse.  The  total  number  of 
inmates  in  tlie  year  is  slightly  above  2,000  ; 
2,773. 

5192.  You  are  now  giving  the  number  of  in- 
mates in  the  workhouse.  That  includes  able- 
bodied  and  children,  and  others  ? — That  includes 
able-bodied  and  aged. 

5193.  Yes  ;  but  I  want  you  to  restrict  yourself, 
if  you  please,  to  the  aged  ? — There  were  1,680 
admissions  on  account  of  sickness  and  640  above 
the  age  of  60. 

5194.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  describe 
to  us  the  system  of  relief  to  the  aged  poor 
adopted  in  Cardiff  generally  ? — We  rarely 
give  an  order  for  admission  to  the  work- 
house to  any  above  60,  except  under  special 
circumstances.  Those  circumstances  would  be 
three ;  first,  the  conduct  of  the  individual  applicant 
would  be  such  as  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  if 
he  had  pecuniary  assistance  outside  he  would 
misappropriate  it ;  the  second  case  would  be 
where  the  applicant  was  living  in  wretched 
apartments  totally  unfit  for  habitation,  and  under 
those  circumstances  we  consider  it  better  that  he 
should  be  dealt  with  by  admission  into  the  house  ; 
the  third  class  are  the  sick.  In  these  cases  we 
think  it  desirable  to  endeavour  to  persuade  those 
who  are  suffering  from  severe  illness,  where  they 
cannot,  outside  the  house,  have  that  proper  care 
and  attention,  nursinjj,  and  diet,  such  as  they 
ought  to  receive.  We  then  try,  through  the 
medical  officer  having  explained  to  them  the 
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advantages  of  going  into  the  infirmary,  to  induce 
them  to  take  an  order  for  admission,  but  if  they 
decline  to  do  that  then  we  give  them  out-door 
relief  in  any  sum  not  exceedmg  the  cost  of  in- 
door maintenance,  unless  the  circumstances  are 
of  a  more  serious  and  grave  character.  We  then 
give  them  more,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  also  on  the  opinion 
of  the  medical  officer.  We  increase  it  either 
by  diet  or  some  little  additional  pecuniary 
assistance  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  that 
case. 

5195.  Then  where  the  case  is  one  which  you 
think  is  a  proper  one  for  the  workhouse,  but  the 
poor  person  declines  to  accept  the  workhouse,  you 
relieve  him  outside  ? — We  relieve  him  outside  if 
we  think  the  case  such  a  one  as  commends  itself 
to  our  judgment. 

5196.  What  was  the  total  number  of  out-door 
poor  relieved  during  tlie  six  months  ending  30th 
September  1892? — 1,911  cases;  that  does  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  heads  ;  the  urban 
are  1,433. 

5197.  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  give  the 
fuller  numbers  that  you  were  proposing  to  do  ? 
—The  1,911. 

5198.  What  do  they  cost  ?— They  cost  the 
union  7,760  /.,  the  whole  union. 

5199.  And  in  Cardiff  proper  could  you  give 
the  figures  ? — Cardiff  proper  would  be  1,433 
cases,  costing  o,434Z. 

5200.  And  the  proportion  of  the  aged  to  the 
whole,  or  how  much  ? — Nearly  a  moiety  of  the 
whole  numerically  and  pecuniarily. 

5201.  What  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  guardians  do  not  order  an  aged  pauper 
into  the  workhouse  ? — Those  are  the  deserving 
cases  Avhere  the  pauper  has  led  a  regular  life 
where  from  circumstances  he  becomes  destitute, 
not  fi-om  any  misconduct  on  his  part,  and  where 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  money  which 
we  gave  him  would  be  properly  spent ;  in  those 
cases  we  give  relief  outside. 

5202.  And  also,  I  presume,  when  he  is  living 
with  some  relations  ? — When  he  is  living  with 
some  relations.  To  those  we  give  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  If  we  find  that  he  has 
from  other  sources  some  little  amount  of  relief^ 
then  we  supplement  it  according  to  what  we  con- 
sider would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  by 
such  an  additional  sum  as  does  not  exceed  what  it 
would  cost  in  the  house.  We  take  a  Hmit  from 
2s.  6d.  to  45.  4c?. 

5203.  You  have  stated  that  the  workhouse  is 
certified  to  contain  945  inmates  ? — That  is  in 
eluding  the  infirmary,  my  Lord.  The  infirmary 
would  be  194, 

5204.  Into  how  many  wards  is  it  divided? — 
The  workhouse,  independent  of  the  administra- 
tive department,  contains  40. 

5205.  And  what  provision  do  you  make  for 
the  aged  females?— We  have  two  block  build- 
ings, one  certified  to  contain  108  ;  Ave  have  the  j 
aged  there  who  are  suffering  from  infirmities  or  ! 
ailments  incidental  to  growing  years  ;  some  oi  ! 
them  bedridden,  others  more  or  less  suffering 
from  ailments  where   it   is    not  necessax'y  to 
move  them  into  the  infirmary.    We  put  them  i 
under  the  care  of  two  female  attendants,  whose  i 
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duty  it  is  to  pay  every  attention  to  this  block  of 
buildings. 

5206.  Have  you  a  further  sub-division  ? — That 
is  a  block  of  six  wards.  Then  there  is  another 
one  of  six  wards,  where  we  have  those  whose 
infirmities  and  ailments  are  not  so  grave  as  they 
would  be  in  the  others  ;  those  are  under  the  care 
of  one  attendant.  The  average  in  the  first  is 
about  70  odd  ;  in  the  second  block  about  50  odd, 
the  mean  number. 

5207.  That  provides  for  the  whole  of  the 
aged  poor,  who  are  not  proper  subjects  for  the 
infirmary  ? — Of  the  females  who  are  not  proper 
subjects  for  the  infirmary  ;  but  they  are  under 
the  care  of  three  female  attendants  whose  whole 
time  is  devoted  to  these  two  buildmgs. 

5208.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  aged  male 
inmates? — We  have  one  building  which  is  certi- 
fied to  contain  110.  Those  are  such  cases  as  I 
described  for  the  aged  females  necessary  to  be 
attended  to  by  a  male  nurse,  and  there  are  upon 
an  average  about  80.  The  other  aged  inmates 
are  distributed  through  four  wards.  In  these 
wards  we  classify  them  as  perfectly  as  we  can  ; 
there  are  two  wards  for  the  better  conducted, 
those  whom  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  quiet 
and  orderly,  and  whose  character  before  admis- 
sion was  such  as  would  commend  itself  to  our 
consideration.  We  keep  them,  as  far  as  we  can, 
distinct  from  the  other  two  wards,  where  they  are 
of  a  less  orderly  character. 

5209.  Then  you  endeavour  to  classify  with 
reference  to  character  and  conduct  ? — We  do, 
my  Lord. 

5210.  You  are  not  guided,  as  many  are,  by 
conduct  alone? — No;  we  endeavour,  as  far  as 
we  can,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
are  orderly  and  well  conducted,  to  remove  from 
them  all  those  who  would  be  likely  to  disturb 
their  comfort. 

5211.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  enforcing 
that  classification  ? — No  ;  our  certified  number 
in  the  workhouse  alone  being  751,  and  having 
only  an  average  of  618  less  the  163  in  the  in- 
firmary, we  have  plentyof  space,  so  that  we  can 
very  f  airly  divide  them  according  to  classification. 

5212.  My  question  was  directed  rather  to  the 
point  whether  you  had  any  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  respectable,  the  more  re- 
spectable, and  the  less  respectable  ? — Only  from 
their  conduct,  from  what  we  have  learned  before 
admission  and  their  conduct  after  admission.  If 
we  found  in  the  two  first  wards  anyone  of  them 
was  guilty  of  misconduct  he  would  be  removed 
from  those  two  wards  to  the  other  two  wards,  and 
in  the  same  way,  if  we  had  reason  to  believe  in 
the  other  two  wards  there  were  any  well  conducted 
who  might  be  mixed  with  the  better  conducted 
inmates,  we  remove  them,  and  put  them  into  that 
ward,  so  that  we  endeavour,  as  far  as  we  can 
do  it,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  class. 

5213.  Do  you  observe  any  inconvenience  from 
this  classification  ;  do  the  less  well  conducted 
who  are  separated  from  those  who  are  considered 
more  respectable  conduct  themselves  as  if  they 
were  mixed  with  the  more  respectable  ? — Well, 
I  hardly  think  we  should  consider  that  they  do 
conduct  themselves  as  well.  There  is  a  disci- 
pline exercised  over  them  by  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  wards,  and  they  are  obliged  to  submit 
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to  the  discipline  of  the  house  as  far  as  it  may  be 
carried  out,  and  we  do  not  find  any  very  great 
difficulty.  There  may  be  occasionally  some  little 
interruption  to  the  good  and  orderly  conduct  of 
the  wards  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  we  find  from 
the  officials,  from  the  master  and  matron,  and 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  wards,  there  is 
very  little  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  disci- 
pline of  the  house.  I  hax'dly  ever  hear  of  any 
case  of  insubordination  in  the  wards. 

5214.  What  arrangements  have  you  made  for 
the  reception  of  aged  married  couples  ? — We 
have  12  rooms  for  aged  married  couples.  Each 
couple  have  a  room  to  themselves  ;  but  they 
hardly  ever  exceed  four  as  a  general  rule ; 
perhaps  three  would  be  the  total  number  of 
married  couples  in  the  hruse. 

5215.  What  is  your  experience  with  respect  to 
the  married  couples  ;  do  they  usually  prefer  to 
live  toiicther  or  live  separately? — Well,  we  have 
so  very  few  aged,  over  60,  in  the  house,  we  en- 
deavour as  far  as  we  can  to  relieve  them  outside 
if  we  can  give  it  with  anything  like  considera- 
tion for  the  individual  aged,  we  do  not  force 
them  in,  we  do  not  give  them  orders  for  admis- 
sion. Really  the  married  couples  in  the  house 
rarely  exceed  what  I  have  told  your  Lordship. 

5216.  Have  you  any  complaints  made  of  your 
dietary  ?  — No,  my  Lord,  I  go  through  the  whole 
of  the  workhouse  almost  every  week.  We  have 
a  rota  of  visitors  who  also  go  through,  and  there 
is  attached  to  each  ward  an  intimation  that  any 
inmate  of  the  Avard  can  speak  to  the  chairman  or 
any  of  the  rota  of  visitors  on  visiting,  and  I 
invariably  ask  the  question  when  I  go  into  the 
ward  whether  any  of  the  inmates  desire  to  make 
any  remarks  to  me  or  to  complain.  [  rarely  if 
ever  get  any  application  for  anything.  Some- 
times I  get  from  an  old  man  an  application  for 
tobacco,  if  he  has  not  had  il,  but  I  rarely  if  ever 
hear  any  complaint  wdth  regard  to  the  diet,  or 
even  the  comforts. 

5217.  At  their  evening  meal  are  they  allowed 
tea? — The  aged  have  tea  morning  and  evening. 
I  should  suggest  with  regard  to  that  that  thev 
should  not  be  required  to  go  as  they  are 
at  present  down  to  the  dining-room,  but  that 
the  aged  should  have  tea  and  breakfast  in 
their  own  wards,  and  that  the  aged  women  should 
have  a  certain  amount  of  tea  given  them  that 
they  might  form  themselves  into  little  groups  and 
make  the  tea,  and  have  their  tea  or  breakfast  with 
something  like  comfort. 

5218.  Could  that  be  done  without  any  increase 
of  expenditure? — I  think  so.  I  spoke  to  the 
master  on  one  occasion  and  made  the  suggestion 
to  him,  and  he  seemed  to  entertain  it,  and  thought 
i*"  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  carried  out. 
Then  again  with  regard  to  the  diet,  there  is 
attached  to  the  paper  that  you  have,  my  Lord, 
the  dietary  ;  if  there  is  any  alteration  necessary 
we  immediately  make  it  if  the  medical  officer  or 
master  suffsests  that  it  is  desirable  such  should  be 
made. 

5219.  What  employment  do  you  find  for  these 
old  people  ? — Well  to  the  women  we  give  light 
employment.  Those  who  are  able  to  do  anything 
assist  in  making  the  beds  and  take  part  in 
carrying  out  the  domestic  arrangements  that 
they  are  equal  to.    They  have  sewing  and  do  a 
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little  needlework.  The  aged  men  have  light 
occupations.  Those  that  are  able  to  do  it  do 
tailoring  and  shoemaking :  those  who  are  able  to 
chop  wood  do  so  and  tie  it  in  bundles  for  the 
purpose  of  sale.  We  have  a  great  sale  of  wood 
from  the  workhouse  in  consequence  of  the  em- 
plo3'mcnt  we  give  the  aged  who  can  do  it. 

5220.  Are  they  provided  with  a[)propriate 
literature? — They  are.  With  regard  to  litera- 
ture, for  some  years  we  have  spent  many 
pounds  in  the  purchase  and  binding  of  books. 
Recently  we  have  given  an  intimation  that  we 
shall  subscribe  to  a  literature  supply  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Fowler,  and  we  also  have  a  large 
amount  of  literature  such  as  the  illustrated 
papers  and  magazines  and  others  sent  in  through 
the  generosity  of  the  public.  As  far  as  literature 
is  concerned  therefore  they  are  amply  provided 
with  it,  and  I  think  those  who  can  read  make  use 
of  it;  we  do  not  find  that  they  destroy  the  litera- 
ture ;  they  pay  every  attention  to  it ;  they  do 
not  destroy  it  more  than  you  would  expect  in 
ordinary  wear.  And  as  to  those  who  cannot  read 
we  find  that  others  read  to  them  occasionally. 

5221.  Have  you  any  visitors? — We  have  a 
rota  of  visitors. 

5222.  1  mean  outside  the  guardians  ? — Oh,  yes, 
we  have,  under  certain  rules,  outside  visitors. 
There  are  lady  visitors  who  visit  the  female 
portion,  a  certain  number  under  an  order  that  has 
been  xssued.  For  some  years  we  have  had  lady 
visitors  who  visit  the  lemale  department,  and 
especially  the  infirmary,  we  have  also  male 
visitors,  clergymen  and  others,  who  take  an 
interest  in  it.  Their  visits  are  of  course  made 
so  that  they  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  disci})line  of  the  house,  but  it  is  at  all  times 
open  as  far  as  it  can  be  with  due  regard  to  the 
necessary  discipline.  And  there  are  day  visitors 
outside  the  board  of  guardians,  male  and  female, 
who  visit  almost  every  week. 

5223.  Do  you  allow  the  use  of  tobacco  to 
aged  mea?  —  That  has  always  been  allowed 
through  the  medical  oflficer,  but  recently,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  order  given  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  we  now  extend  the  order,  and  give 
discretion  to  the  master  that  he  also  should  be 
able  to  give  tobacco  to  the  deserving  well-con- 
ducted aged  poor.  He  recommends  it,  of  course 
to  the  guai  dians,  and  they  invariably  confirm  any 
recommendation  that  he  makes. 

5224.  Would  you  give  us  some  details  about 
your  infirmary —  The  infirmary  is  a  building 
distinct,  but  in  close  proximity  to  the  workhouse. 
It  has  14  wards  for  the  sick,  independently  of 
the  administrative  department,  and  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  all  the  more  acute  cases  are  kept  in 
wards  separate  from  the  others.  The  others  are 
simply  those  of  a  less  grave  character.  We  have 
attached  to  that  infirmary  the  ordinary  medical 
officer,  who  has  a  salary  of  185/.  a  year,  with 
some  extra  fees  that  he  becomes  entitled  to  ;  and 
we  have  also  a  resident  medical  officer,  who  of 
course  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time.  Then  we 
have  a  staiF  of  nurses.  We  have  a  head  female 
nurse  at  a  salary  of  40/.  a  year,  with  an  increase 
of  21.  every  year  to  50/.  We  have  seven  nurses 
who  are  appointed  at  25/.,  with  an  annual  increase 
of  1/.  up  to  30/. 
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5225.  Are  these  trained  nurses' — They  are 
trained  nurses.  We  obtain  them  from  the 
Nurses'  Institute  in  London,  and  we  find  they 
discharge  their  duty  in  a  most  efficient  manner. 

5226.  During  the  last  year  how  many  in- 
mates had  you  in  the  infirmary  ? — There  were 
1,680  admitted  into  the  infirmary,  but  some  of 
them  might  have  been  duplicates  ;  they  might 
have  been  discharged  and  entered  again.  There 
were  1,680  admitted  on  account  of  illness. 

5227.  How  many  of  these  exceeded  the  age  of 
60?  — The  total  number  of  admissions  over  the 
age  of  60  was  640,  and  of  these  there  were  236 
males  and  60  females  admitted  into  the  infirmary 
passing  through  the  workhouse. 

5228.  And  what  is  the  average  number  of  in- 
mates accommodated  in  the  workhouse  and  in 
the  infirmary  ? — In  the  infirmary  163  cases,  and 
the  mean  of  last  year  in  the  workhouse  is  455. 

5229.  Now  that  you  have  detailed  the  system, 
you  have,  I  think,  some  suggestions  to  make 
which  you  think  would  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  present  system? — J  think  so.  W^hat 
I  suggest  would  be  this  :  that  the  aged  poor 
should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  deserv- 
ing and  the  undeserving,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
the  less  deserving.  The  deserving  should  be 
paid  as  old-age  pensioners  out  of  a  fund  to  be 
separated  from  the  poor  rates.  A  certain  sura 
should  be  allocated  from  the  poor  rates  in  the  same 
way  as  other  allocations  of  the  poor  rates  are  made, 
and  this  should  constitute  a  pension  fund.  The 
deserving  should  receive  from  that  fund  under 
the  cognomen  of  an  aged  pensioner,  and  should 
be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  less  deserv- 
ing, who  should  be  considered  pauper  cases  as 
before,  and  should  receive  their  relief  in  the 
same  way  as  they  would  have  done  under  other 
circumstances,  and  they  should  be  treated  as  the 
less  deserving. 

5230.  As  I  gather,  what  you  propose  is  that  a 
certain  number  of  persons  who  would  otherwise 
be  receiving  relief  in  the  ordinary  manner,  on 
account  of  their  previous  respectable  character, 
should  receive  a  certain  payment  which  shouM 
not  be  considered  as  constituting  them  paupers  ? 
— They  should  receive  it  as  aged  pensioners. 

5231.  How  would  you  define  the  respect- 
ability of  the  persons  who  were  to  be  the 
recipients  of  this  favour  ? — It  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  relieving  officer  to  make  every  inquiry  into 
the  past  and  present  history  of  the  case,  to 
ascertain  what  has  been  his  previous  conduct, 
how  far  the  applicant  has  conducted  himself  with 
order,  industry,  and  tem)ierance,  and  in  every 
way  is  a  good  respectable  applicant,  but  who, 
through  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  when  he  gets  above  the  age  of  sixty  is 
obliged  to  avail  himself  of  assistance  from  the 
Poor  Law. 

5232.  Would  it  be  one  of  your  conditions 
that  he  should  have  shown,  where  his  circum- 
stances permitted,  a  spirit  of  thrift? — It  should 
be.  I  should  suggest  that  that  should  be  re- 
quired, and  that  that  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to  ;  because  I  think  that  would  have  a  material 
influence  on  the  case,  not  only  directly  in  the 
relief  of  the  aged  poor,  but  that  it  would  also 
have   another  indirect  supplementary  aid  by 
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encouraging  friendly  societies.  The  working 
classes  would  recognise  that  the  aged  poor  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  and  that  under  one 
circumstance  they  received  an  age-pension  as 
pensioners  after  they  had  had  their  cases  inquired 
into  on  their  first  application ;  and  the  whole  of 
their  circumstances  having  been  ascertained  and 
their  cases  dealt  with  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Board,  at  the  first  inquiry,  they  should 
then  be  deemed  aged  pensioners  and  should  not 
be  obliged  to  appear  before  the  Board  again 
personally,  so  that  we  should  as  far  as  possible 
separate  them  from  the  pauper  class  proper. 
Their  cases  should  be  thoroughly  inquired  into 
by  the  relieving  officer  from  time  to  time,  say 
every  six  or  eight  weeks,  to  see  whether  the  case 
was  properly  dealt  with  as  to  amount  and  re- 
quirements, and  as  to  whether  it  should  be  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  pension,  so  that  it 
should  be  calculated  to  wound  as  little  as  possible 
the  feelings  of  the  deserving  aged  person  who  is 
obliged  to  seek  assistance  in  that  way.  I  would 
as  far  as  possible  separate  him  from  the  class  of 
the  ordinary  pauper  ;  I  should  in  no  way  deprive 
him  of  any  of  his  civil  rights  as  a  citizen,  but  he 
should  enjoy  all  the  rights  that  he  would  be 
entitled  to  before  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
Board  for  assistance. 

5233.  Would  you  propose  that  this  rate  of 
pension  should  be  a  fixed  rate,  or  that  it  should 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant  ? — 
I  should  suggest  that  it  should  be  not  in  excess 
of  \i  hat  he  would  have  in  the  house,  unless  there 
were  some  special  reasons.  As  a  general 
))riuciple,  I  should  limit  it  to  the  cost  of  his 
relief  in  the  house.  Of  coui'se,  that  would 
depend  entirely  upon  whether  there  were 
any  other  resources  that  the  applicant  had,  in 
which  case  we  might  supplement  it  by  less  than 
what  it  would  cost  us.  We  might  go  up  to 
what  the  pauper  would  cost  if  he  had  been 
admitted  into  the  house.  If  there  were  any 
special  circumstancee,  we  might  depart  from  it, 
but  departing  from  it  as  seldom  as  possible. 
We  might,  under  the  advice  of  the  medical 
officer,  or  by  the  knowledge  and  the  informa- 
tion brought  to  the  Board,  in  exceptional  cases 
depart  from  that  ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  the 
departui-e  from  it  should  be  only  under  special 
circumstances,  where  these  seemed  to  require  it. 

5234.  They  would  be  living  where  they 
pleased  ^ — They  would  be  living  just  where 
they  pleased.  I  will  instance  a  case.  Supposing 
an  aged  man  or  woman  were  living  with  a 
daughter  whose  husband  had  a  limited  income, 
who  was  perfectly  willing  that  the  parent  of  his 
wife  should  reside  with  them,  but  not  having 
means  of  his  own  to  bear  that  additional  cost, 
w^e  should  then  give,  according  to  what  appeared 
to  be  the  necessities  of  the  case,  such  assistance 
not  exceeding  what  1  have  stated  just  now. 

5235.  Then  suppose  another  case.  Suppose 
the  case  of  a  man  whose  respectability  was  well ' 
established,  but  who  had  been  unfortunate  from 
sickness,  or  the  failure  of  a  bank,  or  any  other 
<5ause  of  that  sort,  but  who  was  absolutely 
without  resources,  and  had  no  family  to  go  to — 
what  is  the  sort  of  weekly  payment  you  would 
propose  to  make?— Well,  i  should  limit  it  as 
far  as  I  possibly   could ;   only   under  very 
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exceptional  circumstances  should  I  exceed,  in 
the  interests  of  the  ratepayers — because,  to  some 
extent,  we  have  got  to  consider  the  ratepayers. 
Of  the  22,000  and  odd  houses,  nearly  naif  of 
those  are  where  the  rent  is  less  than  4.'!,  Qd.  or 
5  s.  a  week.  Most  of  those  are  occupied  by  the 
working  classes,  who  have  to  pay  the  rates. 
We  must,  to  some  extent,  take  that  into  con- 
sideration ;  therefore,  we  should  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, keep  our  relief  close  to  the  line  that  I 
have  described  just  now — that  is  not,  if  possible, 
exceeding  the  4s.  4c?.  that  they  cost  in  the 
house. 

5236.  You  would  not  exceed  that  under  any 
circumstances  ? — Except  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances.  There  might  occasionally  be  a 
case  which  might  commend  itself  to  the  guard- 
ians, and  they  might  increase  it  to  some  extent. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  that  should  be 
departed  from  as  little  as  possible,  so  that  the 
working  man  should  understand  that  unless  he 
is  thrifty  and  provident,  and  has  provided  some 
means  such  as  by  entering  Friendly  societies — 
and  they  do  in  vei'y  many  cases,  I  know,  in  my 
own  Union,  which  give,  when  they  become  totally 
disabled,  some  few  shillings  a  week- -we  should 
not  help  him.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have 
joined  these  Friendly  Societies  we  should  sup- 
plement those  few  shillings  by  giving  the  relief 
that  they  would  cost  as  inmates  of  the  work- 
house. 

5237.  Now  you  throw  on  the  relieving  officer 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  distinguishing 
between  those  who  ai'e  to  receive  relief  without 
becoming  paupers,  and  those  who  ought  to 
be  relieved  in  the  ordinary  measure  in-doors  ? — 
Yes. 

5238.  Would  not  the  difficulties  in  a  place 
like  Cardiff,  where,  as  you  have  just  now  stated, 
the  immense  majority  of  the  population  are 
immigrants,  be  exceedingly  great  to  ascertain 
what  their  previous  careers  had  been  ? — He 
would  only  have  to  exercise,  perhaps,  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  the  information  that  we  require 
from  him  now,  because  we  require  when  he 
brings  a  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  board 
of  guardians,  such  informations  as  far  as  he  can 
obtain  it,  as  would  enable  us,  apart  from  his 
destitution,  to  determine  what  to  give  him  and 
in  what  form.  Supposing  the  Pension  Fund 
were  established,  I  should  like  some  system:; 
where  a  thorough  'inquiry  could  be  made.  Of 
course  there  are  difficulties  where  he  has  been, 
non-resident;  in  resident  cases  we  should  haver 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  previous  char- 
acter of  the  man  ;  but  there  might  be  difficulty 
in  other  cases  where  they  had  only  come  to  reside; 
in  the  Union  for  some  little  time.  There,  there 
might  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  information,, 
but  I  think  that  information,  to  a  considerable, 
extent,  might  be  obtaind  by  questions  as  to  the* 
way  in  which  the  man  described  what  he  had; 
been  accustomed  to  do  as  a  labourer,  or  what  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  work  at.  All  those 
questions  might  be  put  to  him,  and  the  value  of 
his  answers,  I  think,  \rould  be  very  well  recog- 
nised by  the  relieving  officer  who  has  to  inquire 
into  those  cases.  Of  course,  to  entail  upon  the 
relieving  officer]  this  additional  labour,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  increase  our  staff  of  reliev- 
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ing  officers.  But  I  think  it  would  be  an 
economy,  as  well  as  humane,  to  have  an  increased 
staiF  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
applicant. 

5239.  You  think  it  would  be  practicable  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  past  history 
of  those  people,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  so 
very  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Cardiff  are  immigrants  and  may  have  arrived 
there  at  the  age  of  40  or  50  ?  — I  think, 
judging  from  the  appearance,  judging  from  the 
answers  that  the  applicant  would  make,  there 

'  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
that.  At  all  events  the  pension  might  be  what  \ 
call  a  temporary  pension.  We  should  very  soon 
ascertain  whether  that  temporary  pension  should 
be  determined  or  whether  it  should  be  contiuued. 
I  think  we  could  protect  the  pension  fund  in  this 
way  by  such  information  obtained  from  what  we 
could  learn  of  his  ])ast  conduct  and  of  his  con- 
duct during  the  time  that  he  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  relieving  officer. 

5240.  The  attractions  of  Cardiflf  would  be 
very  large,  would  they  not,  to  respectable  poor 
people  of  such  an  age  as  you  wish  to  be  provided 
for  in  this  manner? — There  might  possibly  be 
some  increase,  but  I  think  that  the  working  man, 
recognising  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from 
his  becoming  a  member  of  a  benefit  society,  and 
knowing  that  if  he  conducts  himself  properly, 
although  from  temporary  circumstances  he  were 
prevented  from  keeping  up  his  contribution  to  a 
benefit  society  of  which  he  had  been  a  member 
for  a  certain  term  of  years,  he  would  be  treated 
as  a  pensioner  under  these  circumstances,  it 
would  be  a  great  encouracrement  to  the  working 
classes  to  join  benefit  societies.  I  think  that 
desire  to  join  benefit  societies  has  been  very 
largely  increa^ng  every  year  at  Cardiff.  At  the 
present  time,  from  returns  that  1  have  able  to 
obtain,  I  think  there  are  al;out  11,000  members 
of  benefit  societies.  Taking  the  population  at 
128,000,  11,000  of  these  are  members  of  benefit 
societies  recognising  the  fact  that  each  member 
is  making  some  provision  for  his  old  age. 

5241.  And  generally  speaking,  of  good  solvent 
benefit  societies  ? — They  are.  One  typical  in- 
stance came  under  my  observation  only  a  fort- 
night ago.  It  was  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows.  I 
was  in  conversation  with  the  solicitor  who  acted 
for  them  with  regard  to  the  investing  of  their 
funds,  and  I  found  that  that  lodge,  which  hardly 
ever  exceeded  its  present  number  of  260 — it  was 
in  existence  when  I  first  took  up  my  residence  in 
Cardiff  and  is  in  existence  at  the  present  time — 
after  meeting  all  its  liabilities  has  amassed  9,000/. 
for  investment,.  The  other  lodges  of  Odd 
Fellows,  Foresters,  Good  Shepherds,  and  Hiber- 
nians number,  as  I  say,  about  11,000.  There 
may  be  others  that  I  know  nothing  of,  but  these 
have  invested  funds  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
60,000/.  at  the  present  time,  after  meeting  all 
their  requirements,  so  that  I  take  it  that  their 
contributions  and  their  relief,  or  rather  what 
they  give  to  their  sick,  is  equal  not  only  to  pay 
all  that  they  have  to  pay,  but  it  enables  them  to 
save  such  an  enormous  sum  as  I  speak  of.  I 
believe,  from  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  this 
gentleman,  that  the  question  was  being  con- 
sidered   whether,   by    some    additional  con- 
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tribution  and  perhaps  supplementary  coDtri- 
bution  from  other  sources,  such  as  recognising  the 
value  of  these  benefit  societies,  the  well-to-do 
becoming  honorary  members  and  increasing 
their  funds,  whether  that  might  not  be  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  working  classes  to  enter 
into  these  benefit  societies,  and  particularly  when 
they  learned  that  such  a  contribution  of  2s.  a 
month  would  not  only  secure  for  them  the  sick 
pay  that  they  would  be  entitled  to,  but  would 
entitle  them  to  a  pension  when  they  became  old. 
I  think  this  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  the 
working  classes  to  join.  And  as  I  have  said  just 
now,  they  are  recognising  the  benefits  of  entering 
these  friendly  societies,  and  it  might  be  an  in- 
ducement, finding  a  larger  number  entering  them, 
as  it  would  very  materially  decrease  the  cost  of 
what  I  suggested  just  now.  Supposing  we 
establish  a  pension  fund,  there  might  be  a  little 
increase  to  some  extent  by  the  addition  of  those 
who  would  know  that  they  could  receive  it  not  as 
paupers,  but  as  pensioners,  but  1  think  that 
would  be  met  by  encouraging  benefit  societies 
and  leading  the  working  man  to  join  these  benefit 
societies,  as  in  my  opinion  that  would  materially 
reduce  the  number  of  those  who  would  be  obliged 
to  apply  for  this  pension. 

5242.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  what 
the  addition  to  the  rate  would  be  in  order  to  meet 
that  ? — It  is  not  so  much  an  addition  to  the 
rate.  I  should  suggest  that  there  should  be 
an  allocation  from  the  ordinary  rate,  that  is, 
assuming  the  rate  for  the  poor  to  be  8c?.  in  the  £., 
I  should  say  that  a  \d.  or  a  1  in  the  X.  allo- 
cated from  the  poor  rate  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  class  such  as  I  spoke  of. 

5243.  And  that  the  remainder  without  any 
increase  would  meet  all  the  remaining  ones  ? — I 
think  so,  my  Lord. 

5244.  Do  you  think  you  have  at  Cardiff,  out- 
side those  who  are  relieved  in-door  and  out-door, 
any  considerable  number  of  persons  upon  the 
verge  of  poveriy  ? — Well,  no  doubt  there  are 
many,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  so  many  at 
Cardiff' as  there  would  be  in  other  Unions,  from 
this  circumstance,  that  the  wage  rate  is  a  very 
high  one  in  Cardiff.  The  other  day  I  made 
some  application  for  information  on  this  point. 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  coal  trimmers  who 
earn  from  3Z.  to  4/.  a  week.  There  is  a  ganger 
who  works  under  those,  and  without  any  difficulty 
he  can  earn  from  305.  to  21.  a  week.  Then  we 
have  a  great  field  for  the  employment  of  labour, 
and  the  wage  rate  of  the  ordinary  labourer 
would  vary  from  18s.  to  30s.  a  week.  That 
does  not  include  what  I  should  call  the  skilled 
labourer,  that  is  the  ordinary  labourer. 

5245.  I  sup23ose  it  is  the  widows  of  these  persons 
or  these  persons  themselves  who  had  been  occupied 
in  the  lower  classes  of  labour  who,  having  become 
sick  and  unable  to  work,  would  lie  upon  the  outer 
fringe  of  pauperism  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  th'ise, 
but  I  take  it  that  these  are  not  so  many  as  you 
would  find  in  many  other  Unions.  I  think  that 
in  Cardiff  there  would  not  be  as  much  destitution 
as  there  is  in  other  Unions,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  labour  required  in  Cardiff.  During 
the  past  year  the  number  of  apidicants  were 
somewhat  less  than  they  were  four  or  five  years 
ago.    The    expenditure  is  less.    Although  we 
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have  an  increase  of  population  in  the  urban 
parishes  that  I  have  spoken  of,  of  from  4,000  to 
5,000  every  year,  the  absolute  number  that  we 
relieved  has  been  less  than  it  was  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

5246.  You  have  been  passing  through  a  period 
of  remarkable  prosperity  ? — Yes,  and  1  think  at 
the  present  time  except  for  the  circumstance 
that  strikes  interfere  very  much  with  the  labour 
field,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  getting  employment  even  now,  for  those  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  labour.  We  do  not  find 
that  the  able-bodied  are  very  numerous  in  their 
applications. 

e  5247.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  opei-ation 
of  the  law  of  settlement,  or  so  much  as  remains 
of  it  at  the  present  moment? — Well,  I  think  that 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  aged  poor  should  not 
be  moved  away,  if  they  have  been  long  resident  ina 
place,  and  are  removable  from  other  circumstances. 
I  think  when  they  are  aged  1  should  not  be  disposed 
to  advocate  their  removal  by  removing  them  to 
their  settlements  or  the  parish  to  which  they  are 
chargeable. 

H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

5248.  In  the  evidence  we  had  yesterday,  we 
heard  that  the  ])opulation  of  the  Poor  Law  town- 
ship of  Manchester  was  145,000  ;  and  that  of  the 
Carditf  union,  you  say,  is  173,000  ? — Yes,  Sir,  but 
the  Cardiff  L'nion  is  partially  rural ;  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  of  Cardiff"  In  1891  was  136,000. 

5249.  Still,  as  Cardiff"  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
in  population,  I  presume  there  is  ample  employ- 
ment in  the  town  ? — There  is  ample  employment 
in  consequence  of  the  large  increase  of  industries 
along  our  foreshore.  We  are  verging  on  the 
Channel,  and  along  the  whole  of  that  foreshore 
there  are  large  industries  constantly  being 
originated,  and  I  think  that  gives  great  employ- 
ment, and  increases  the  field  for  employment. 

f  5250.  If  that  is  so,  what  causes  the  large 
number  of  3,067  out-door  paupers  relieved  on 
the  1st  of  July  of  last  year  ? — There  will  always 
be  causes  incidental  to  the  occupations  that  inter- 
vene to  prevent  people  being  able  to  work. 
There  are  occupations  that  require  those 
employed  in  them  to  be  in  perfect  health,  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  labours  required  of  them,  and 
there  are  others  where  there  are  accidents  and 
such  causes  which  lead  to  interruptions.  Taking 
the  numbers,  our  percentage  of  paupers  to  the 
total  population  in  Cardiff"  last  year  was  2*1, 
and  that  I  find  from  reference  to  other  unions 
rather  approaches  what  I  would  term  a  minimum 
than  a  maximum  percentage.  In  the  paper  that 
I  forwarded  to  the  Chairman  I  stated  that  the 
percentage  given  by  Mr.  Bircham,  the  inspector, 
was  2*3.  This  last  year  we  have  reduced  it  to 
2*1,  so  that  we  are  reducing  our  percentage,  and 
1  think  in  no  way  applying  the  Poor  Law  more 
harshly  than  we  have  hitherto  done. 

5251.  Your  system,  I  presume,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  prevails  in  Manchester 
township,  seeing  that  in  Cardiff"  there  are  3,067 
out-door  paupers,  and  in  Manchester  only  788  ? 
—  There  is  this  circumstance  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Sir,  that  Cardiff"  is  very 
popularly  supposed  to  have  a  great  field  for 
labour,  and   there   are    constant  immigrations 
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among  what  I  call  the  substratum  of  labourer.  Increased 
We  have  a  great  immigration  of  the  lowest  class 
of  working  men  from  Ireland.    Our  comraunica-  o"'fower" 
tion  with  Ireland  is  so  great  that  we  get  a  large  class  of 
number   of   immigrants   seeking   employment.  labourers. 
Being  new-comers,  they  fail  to  get  it ;  circum- 
stances occur  by  which  they  become  destitute, 
and  then  we  become  obliged  to  relieve  that  desti- 
tution. 

Mr  Henley. 

5252.  I  understand  that  you  would  supple- 
ment a  man's  pension  from  his  club  by  a  certain 
payment  from  the  poor  rate  or  some  other  fund  ? 
— It  would  not  be  supplementing  it  from  the 
poor  rates,  but  it  would  be  that  the  ratepayers 
should  recognise  the  importance  of  friendly 
societies  by  extending  to  them  supplementary 
contributions,  such  as  becoming  honorary  mem- 
bers, so  that  there  might  be  additional  or  sup- 
plementary aid  aff"orded  to  clubs  by  which  they 
might  be  enabled  to  do  it.  But  I  would  not 
in  any  way  suggest  that  the  friendly  societies 
should  receive  any  assistance  direct  from  the  poor 
rates. 

5253.  What  should  you  add  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  getting  4«.  a  week  from  a  benefit 
society ;  who  had  been  in  the  benefit  society  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  and  whose  payment  was 
4s.  weekly  ;  what  should  you  add  in  that  case  ? — 
I  should  limit,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  assistance 
from  the  poor  rates  to  the  4s.  Ad. 

5254.  In  addition  to  the  4s.  ? — It  should  not 
exceed  that.    In  addition  to  what  a  member  of 
the  friendly  society  has  I  should  make  such  an 
addition  as  the  guardians  thought  would  meet 
the  case,  bearing  in  consideration  that  he  de- 
serves, perhaps,  a  more  liberal  allowance  than 
any  other,  Crom  the  simple  circumstance  that  he 
has  from  20  to  60  years  of  age  led  an  industrious 
and  thrifty  life.    He  has  been  a  member  of  a 
friendly  society,  and  in  the  interru])tion  to  his 
labour  from  sickness  or  other  causes  he  has  created 
a  fund  from  which  he  is  enabled  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  Is  not  obliged  in 
any  way  to  make  application  to  the  board  of 
guardians  for  asslstan  -e.  A  member  of  a  friendly 
society  making  application  for  relief  is  almost 
unheard  of,  and  the  only  benefit  that  they  ask 
from  the  guardians  is,  where  they  give  only  a 
certain  sum  to  the  widow,  varying  from  10/.  to 
25/.  or  30/. ;  when  they  have  given  that  sum  to  a 
widow  1  have  always  suggested,  and  we  carry 
that  out  as  far  as  we  can,  that  we  should  take 
that  into  consideration,  not  to  refuse  to  give 
assistance  till  that  money  was  expended ;  but  we 
should  give  what  we  thought  would  meet  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  the  case,  allowing  that 
25/.  or.  30/.  to  be  a  supplement  to  obtain  such 
comforts  as  they  could  not   obtain   from  the 
parochial  relief. 

5255.  I  have  got  it  that  you  would  give  4s.  4</. 
to  a  man  who  was  receiving  4s.  from  his  club  ; 
that  w^ould  make  the  whole  weekly  payment  up 
to  8.«.  Ad.  •?— Yes. 

5256.  Now  shortly,  what  should  you  do  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  in  a  benefit  society  who 
got  the  usual  payment  from  it  that  an  agricultural 
labourer  generally  gets,  about  10s.  weekly;  what 
should  you  add  in  that  case  ? — To  meet  the 
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requirements  of  the  case  we  should  have  to  go 
into  all  the  collateral  circumstances  connected 
with  it. 

5257.  Please  tell  me  shortly  what  you  should 
add  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  made  provision 
for  himself  and  was  getting  10  s.  a  week  from  his 
club  ? — There,  I  think,  we  should  hardly  con- 
sider it  a  case  where  he  should  get  any  relief,  if 
he  received  as  much  as  10  s.  a  week. 

5258.  What  should  you  add  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  getting  10  5.  a  week — that  is  about 
the  usual  sum  a  labouring  man  gets  from  his  club? 
— I  should  not  think  it  desirable  that  we  should 
add  anything  to  that. 

5259.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  a  direct 
premium  to  all  the  people  to  make  such  a  small 
payment  that  they  were  sure  to  get  it  supple- 
mented out  of  this  pension  fund  ? — That  would 
be  supposing  that  he  Hoes  not  have  10  s.  Then 
he  would  understand  if  from  his  friendly  society 
he  could  only  get  a  limited  sum,  we  should  sup- 
plement it  up  to  such  an  amount  as  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  provided  that  it  did 
not  go  beyond  the  sum  that  he  would  cost  if  ad- 
mitted into  the  house. 

5260  Would  not  what  you  propose  be  a  direct 
inducement  to  men  only  to  insure  for  4  s.  instead 
of  10  s.  ? — No  ;  I  take  it,  if  I  made  myself  under- 
stood just  now,  that  if  there  was  encouragement 
given  by  the  general  well-to-do  public  to  friendly 
societies  by  supplementing  their  receipts,  they 
would  be  able  to  give  such  a  sum,  say  8  s.  or  10s., 
and  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  members 
to  make  application  for  Poor  Law  relief ;  and 
even  if  they  did,  I  think  that  we  would  give 
nothing  beyond,  that  sum. 

5261.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  clubs  in 
Cardiff? — I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
them. 

5262.  Do  the  clubs  give  any  pension  to  aged 
men  who  are  not  ill  ? — When  they  get  totally 
unable  to  do  anything,  most  of  the  clubs  give 
about  3  s.  6  c?.  a  week. 

526i:5.  They  regard  old  age  as  sickness  then  ? 
—  if  there  is  sickness,  if  they  have  the  certificate 
of  the  medical  officer  that  they  are  suffering  from 
sicknes.s,  they  get  the  full  allowance  ;  but  if  it  is 
from  some  disability  owing  to  infirmity  and  dis- 
ability in  that  way,  and  not  cases  that  are, 
strictly  speaking,  sick  cases,  only  such  as  are 
associated  with  increased  years,  they  give  3  s.  6  rf. 
as  a  permanent  annuity  or  sum. 

5264.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  whether  a 
man  is  entitled  to  a  payment  from  his  club  from 
70  to  80  years  of  age,  when  his  labour  is  done ; 
but  he  is  a  perfectly  soimd  man,  but  his  powers 
of  work  are  gone  ;  will  that  man  get  anything 
from  his  club? — He  would  get  about  3s.  Qd.  a 
week. 

5265.  Which  club  is  that  from  ?— That  is  from 
the  Foresters  and  the  Oddfellows.  I  think  most 
of  them  now  give  that. 

5266.  I  think  the  Foresters'  central  office  is 
not  responsible  for  what  the  bi-anches  do,  is  it  ? 
— I  do  not  know  so  much  of  them,  but  I  take  it 
that  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  independent. 
There  are  certain  rules  that  the  head  office  re- 
{juire  them  to  conform  to,  but  with  regard  to  the 
jharing  of  funds,  I  take  it  that  they  allow  them 
lo  ^.xercise  the'  •  own  discretion.    I  do  not  know 
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sufficient  of  it  to  be  able  to  speak  with  authority, 
but  I  believe  from  what  I  do  know  of  them  that 
that  is  the  case. 

5267.  At  what  age  do  jow  think  it  would  be 
right  to  give  the  aged  and  infirm  diet  to  the 
people  in  your  workhouse,  that  is,  tea  and  bread 
and  butter  ? — All  above  60  ;  I  should  recognise 
those  as  the  aged. 

5268.  You  would  fix  the  age  at  60?— At  the 
age  of  60 ;  above  that  age  I  should  consider  that 
they  should  be  entitled  to  the  indulgences  of  a 
better  diet. 

5269.  And  anyone  below  that? — I  should  keep 
to  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  house,  unless  there 
were  special  circumstances,  such  as  delicate 
health,  where  he  might  require  a  departure. 

5270.  You  should  fix  the  age  at  60?— I  should 
fix  the  age  at  60,  at  which  I  should  give  them 
the  indulgence  of  having  tea  at  their  breakfast 
and  tea. 

Mr.  Pell. 

5271.  The  views  which  you  have  adopted 
with  regard  to  pensions  are  founded,  I  suppose, 
mainly  upon  your  experience  and  observation  in 
the  town  of  Cardiff? — In  my  owm  union. 

5272.  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  the  wages 
of  your  wwkpeople  in  Cardiff  run  from  156  /.  a 
}  ear  to  208  one  class  of  labouring  men  ;  the 
wages  of  another  class  of  labouring  men  run 
from  78  /.  a  year  to  104  /.  a  year,  and  the  wages 
of  the  lowest  class  of  labourer  in  Cardiff  run 
from  47  I.  to  78  /.  a  year  ?— That  is  so. 

5273.  And  still  you  think  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  those  people  in  old  age  out 
of  the  rates  ? — There  might  be  many  circum- 
stances that  prevent  it,  early  marriages.  They 
are  perhaps  not  all  good,  nor  are  they  all  evil. 
Early  marriages  would  eventuate  in  large  families. 
Where  the  wages  are  from  18s.  to  30s.  a  week 
they  would  hardly  be  more  than  would  be  able 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  large  family. 

5274.  Does  a  man  who  has  made  an  early 
marriage  receive  less  wages  ?  —  No,  he  does  not 
receive  less  wages,  but  if  he  makes  an  early 
marriage  he  has,  in  all  probability,  a  larger  family 
than  if  he  married  at  a  more  advanced  age. 

5275.  Now  follow  me.  That  family  would  be 
grow^n  up  when  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  time 
when  your  pensions  would  commence  ?—  Yes  ; 
that  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

5276.  That  would  be  the  case,  would  it  not? 
— Yes  ;  but  that  w^ould  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  board  ;  we  would  inquire 
into  the  circumstances. 

5277.  That  would  be  the  case;  that  the  family 
would  be  grown  up  when  the  man  became  an  old 
man  ? — It  would. 

5278.  The  family  would  be  earning  the  same 
rate  of  wages,  or  probably  better,  wages  than 
their  father? — Then  we  require  the  children  to 
maintain  their  parents  as  far  as  their  circum- 
stances will  admit. 

5279.  Then  you  would  not  make  your  pen- 
sions universal ;  would  you  withhold  pensions  P*" 
from  old  persons  who  had  families  able  to  main-  hai 
tain  them  ? — Certainly,  where  they  had  the  rei; 
means ;  all  those  who  are  legally  required  to 
maintain  them.  I  should  take  it  that  those  would  tai  j 
not  be  such  cases. 
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5280.  That  was  my  question,  where  they  were 
able  to  maintain  them  ? — Where  they  were  able 
to  maintain  them  I  should  not  give  the  pensions. 

5281.  However  deserving  ? — However  deserv- 
ing, provided  the  children  were  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  contribute  fairly  to  the  support  of 
their  parents. 

5282.  You  have  the  power  under  the  present 
Poor  Law  to  grant  this  4s.  4d.  a  week  to  as 
many  people  as  you  like,  have  you  not  ?-  We  do, 
as  far  as  we  feel  we  can  in  justice  to  the  rate- 
payers, and  we  never  get  it  objected  to  on  the 
part  of  the  auditor. 

5283.  Do  you  ever  give  4.s.  4d.  a  week  to  a 
pauper? — We  do  where  we  consider  the  neces- 

!  sities  of  the  case  require  that  sum  ;  we  do  not 
exceed  it. 

5284.  If  you  can  grant  all  this  money  now, 
i    what  is  the  necessity  of  a  pension? — Only  that 

there  should  be  created,  between  the  deserving 
■    and  the  undeserving  poor,  the  distinction  between 
being  a  pensioner  and  being  a  pauper. 

5285.  Yes,  I  understand  that,  but  is  a  person 
any  the  less  a  pauper  who  compels  me  or  you  to 
maintain  bim,  to  support  him  ;  is  he  less  a  pauper 
whether  you  call  the  support  you  give  him  a 
pension  or  an  allowance,  both  coming  out  of  an 

'  enforced  fund,  a  fund  forced  out  of  other  people  ? — 
If  his  conduct  has  been  such  that  we  want  to 
remove  from  him  the  pain  of  feeling  that  he  is  a 
pauper,  if  his  conduct  through  life  has  been  such 
that  it  is  clear  he  has  been  an  industrious,  well- 

I  conducted  man  ;  that  so  far  as  he  possibly  could 
he  contributed  to  the  support  of  his  children 
whilst  he  was  obliged  to  do  so,  and  also  of  him- 

j  self;  and  that  now  he  has  failed  to  be  able  to 
support  himself ;  I  should  suggest  that  the  local 
authority  dealing  with  that  case  should  give  that 
applicant  assistance  from  the  fund  that  I  have 
proposed  should  be  established. 

52»6.  Four  shillings  and  fourpence  is  the 
extreme  amount  of  your  limit  of  the  benevolent, 

i  as  I  would  call  it,  pension  fund.  How  can  a  man 
possibly  live  upon  4  «.  4  c?.  if  he  has  nothing  else  ; 
at  Cardiff,  can  he  do  it  ? — Well,  it  would  prevent 
him  from  suffering  from  complete  destitution. 
Possibly  he  could  not  have  such  comforts  or  such 
a  means  of  living  as  another  would  have,  but  I 
think  he  could  live  on  it. 

5287.  And  pay  for  his  house  out  of  it,  and  his 
lodgings  ?— There  raigl.t  be  difficulties  about 
that. 

5287.*  But  could  he,  or  could  he  not?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  know.    I  want  to  see  what  the 
pension  would  do  for  him.    Would  the  4     4  c?. 
provide  him  with  a  decent  covering  to  his  house 
and  his  bed,  and  proper  and  adequate  food  for 
an  old   man,   recollect,   who    might  require 
'aur  nursing ;  would  4  s.  4  d.,  in  your  opinion,  do  that 
^'    at  Cardiff? — Four  shillings  and  fourpence  pos- 
1    sibly  might  not,  but  then  we  should  encourage 
lie  him  under  such  circumstances  to  have  the  com- 
forts  that  he  would  have  in  the  workhouse  as  an 
aged  man,  and  we  might  then  decline  to  go 
.beyond  the  4  s.  4  d.     We  should  think  that  a 
case  in  which  he  should  be  admitted  into  the 
workhouse,  and  it  should  be  shown  to  him  that 
we  cannot  give  him  more  than  the  4  s.  4  d.,  and 
that  if  that  fails  to  give  what  you  say,  he  should 
have  admission  into  the  house. 
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5288.  If  he  could  not  live  on  4  «.  4  d.,  you 
would  say  "  You  must  come  into  the  workhouse"  ? 
— We  should  say  we  could  not  increase  it,  and  he 
must  come  into  the  workhouse. 

5289.  Should  you  think  that  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  working  classes? — 'I  think  tliat  is  an 
encouragement  to  the  working  classes  to  join 
friendly  societies,  which  would  not  necessitate 
their  being  placed  in  such  a  condition. 

5290.  Now,  what  should  you  do  in  the  case  of 
my  men  ?  All  men  employed  by  me  are  insured 
against  accident.  If  an  accident  happens  to  any 
of  my  men  he  gets  half  the  pay  I  pay  him  ;  if  he 
is  a  man  receiving  1  /.  a  week,  and  an  accident 
happens  to  him,  he  receives  10  s.  a  week  from  his 
own  club,  while  he  receives  10  v.  a  week  from 
the  insurance  that  I  have  made  for  him.  That 
would  be  1  /.  What  would  you  do  in  such  a 
case  as  that ;  would  you  give  that  man  his 
4  s.  4  d. ;  he  is  an  old  man  besi  les  ? — Certainly  I 
should  not  give  him  anything  over  the  10  a. 

5291.  Well  then,  when  you  talk  of  encourage- 
ment to  thrift,  you  are  offering  an  inducement  to 
me  not  to  pay  my  premium  any  longer,  to  leuve 
my  labourer,  if  1  were  at  Cardiff,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  pension  society.  Why  should  I 
go  on  insui'ing  these  men  ;  why  should  these  men 
insure  themselves  to  meet  my  contribution  ? — 
The  reason  I  take  it  would  be,  that  his  sub- 
scribing to  an  insurance  fund,  or  you  doing  it 
for  him  

5292.  We  both  do  it  ?— Both  doing  it ;  that 
he  would  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
becoming  a  recipient  of  poor  relief,  and  if  he  did 
become  an  applicant  for  poor  relief,  I  should  give 
him  relief  from  the  pension  fund. 

5293.  Would  the  men  be  so  silly  as  to  go  on 
doing  it  if  you  give  them  the  equivalent  in  the 
case  of  anything  happening  to  them? — In  the 
one  case  he  would  have  his  own  self-respect  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  the 
application.  I  take  it  that  the  pension  is  simply 
for  those  who  make  application  to  the  board  of 
guardians  or  to  any  other  source  for  assistance 
in  consequence  of  their  destitution,  and  then 
under  those  circumstances  he  would  learn  that 
if  it  were  necessary  he  would  get  assistance  in 
the  way  in  which  t  say  he  ought.  If  he  was  not 
deserving  he  would  not  get  it  except  in  the 
ordinary  way.  There  would  be  that  self-i'espect 
in  that  he  would  be  enabled  by  his  own  thrift 
and  providence  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  going 
to  a  board  for  relief. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

5294.  If  on  account  of  a  man  obtaining  from 
a  benefit  club,  say,  3  s.  a  week  sickness  pay- 
ment, he  would  entitle  himself  to  this  pension, 
would  it  not  be  a  temptation  to  him  to  subscribe 
insufficiently  to  a  club,  or  to  go  to  a  club  that 
was  not  altogether  solvent  ? — I  think  if  he  were 
to  know  that  in  the  one  case  if  he  went  to  a 
solvent  club  he  would  get  the  pension,  and  in 
addition  to  that  he  would  get  the  3  s.,  that  would 
not  be  sufficient,  as  he  would  then  be  enabled  to  get 
it  from  another  source  ;  but  I  take  it  that  the 
working-  man  would  try  and  ascertain  as  far  as 
he  could. 

5295.  Would  it  not  induce  a  man  to  make 
an  insufficient  payment  on  his  own  account  in 
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Mr.  Boundell— continued. 
order  to  entitle  him  to  your  pecuniary  old-age 
pension  ? — I  take  it  that  the  contribution  to  the 
society  is  fixed;  it  would  not  vary. 

5296.  That  is  not  the  case  I  put  to  you.  I 
said,  would  it  not  induce  a  man  to  make  a  small 
and  insufficient  subscription  for  sick  payment 
in  order  to  entitle  him  to  your  pension  benefit? 
■ — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

5297.  Would  your  system  of  pension  to  re- 
spectable poor  over  60,  which  is  the  case  you 
have  put  to  us,  be  anything  but  out-door  relief 
under  another  name,  of  pension  rather  than  out 
relief  .''—It  would  be,  but  it  would  not  inflict  on 
him  tne  consequences  of  being  a  pauper;  he 
would  be  entitled  to  all  his  privileges  as  a 
citizen. 

52^8.  Yes  ;  but  my  question  is,  we  have  to 
look  at  it  in  point  of  principle ;  is  it  anything 
else  but  out-cloor  relief  under  a  finer  name? — It 
is  oat-door  relief  under  a  different  name. 

Mr.  Broadlmrst. 

3299.  The  working  man  cannot  fix  his  scale 
of  payment  to  a  sick  benefit  or  a  superannua- 
tion fund,  can  he  ?— The  contributions  are  fixed  ; 
generally  speaking,  they  are  2  s.  a  month,  and  any 
member  admitted  would  not  subscribe  less,  that 
is,  provided  he  entered  a  friendly  society  in  early 
life.  When  he  got  to  be  30  or  40,  he  would  have 
to  pay  more  ;  but  the  contribution  to  the  club  is 
a  fixed  rate,  according  to  age. 

5300.  So  that  he  could  have  no  choice  whiit- 
ever  in  the  contribution  ? — He  could  have  no 
choice  whatever  in  the  contribution,  except 
this  :  he  w^ould  have  to  pay  2  s.  per  month,  and 
he  w^ould  know  what  he  was  entitled  to  for  that 
2  s. 

5301.  Neither  would  he  have  any  interest 
whatever  in  selecting  to  invest  his  money  in  a 
rotten  institution  ?  — No,  I  think  the  working 
man  is  now  getting  so  well  informed  that  he 
recognizes  the  difference. 

5302.  But  he  would  have  no  inducement  ? — 
He  would  have  no  inducement  to  enter  what  may 
be  called  a  rotten  institution,  or  one  not  based  on 
sound  principles. 

5303.  And  your  suggestions,  I  take  it,  have 
rather  the  inducement  of  thrift  among  the 
people  ? — Making  them  thrifty  and  provident; 
and  in  doing  that  you  would  find  that  the  neces- 
sity for  relief  in  after  years  would  be  less  fre- 
quent than  where  they  are  not  so  thrifty,  so 
provident,  so  industrious,  or  so  steady. 

5304.  If  a  man  had  insured  either  a  superan- 
nuation or  a  deferred  sick  pay  for  3  s.  Q  d.  per 
week,  which  he  obtains  from  the  institution,  and 
gets  no  additional  assistance  from  the  Poor  T>aw, 
that  does  not  form  an  inducement  for  a  working 
man  to  be  thrifty  ? — Except  this  :  that  getting 
that  3s.  6  d.  a  week,  if  that  3  s.  Qd.  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  him,  he  would  be  in 
receipt  of  relief  from  the  poor-rate,  it  is  true, 
bvitin  a  difl'erent  form,  where  there  would  not  be 
that  degradation,  or  that  feeling  of  w^ant  of  self- 
respect  in  being  treated  as  a  pauper. 

5305.  The  outcome  of  it  is,  that  your  pro- 
posed scheme  would  really  be  a  great  induce- 
ment to  men  to  help  themselves,  as  it  w^ould 
recognize  self-help  and  assist  self-help? — I  think 
It  would  ;  I  think  it  would  do  more  so  than  in 


Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

the    direction    that    was    suggested   by  Mr. 
Roundell. 

5306.  Now,  about  the  earnings  of  the  coal 
trimmers.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  they  probably  earned  from  3  to  4  Z.  a 
week? — It  is  so.  I  have  frequently  asked  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  them  for  in-  Wagei 
formation,  and  they  have  told  me  that  there  can  Cardiff 
be  no  difficulty  in  coal  trimmers  earning  3  /.  to 

4  I.  a  week. 

5307.  That  is  occasionally,  I  suppose  ? — Their 
average  earnings  in  Cardiff.  Supposing  they 
chose  to  work  they  might  calculate  on  getting 
permanent  employment — what  I  would  call  per- 
manent employment — they  would  never  be 
thrown  out,  there  is  such  a  demand  for  them. 

5308.  Would  this  3  /.  and  4  a  week  man  be 
the  ganger,  the  sub-contractor,  not  the  actual 
labourer  ? — The  ganger  would  earn  30  s.  to  2  /. 
a  week ;  he  is  employed  under  the  coal  trimmer. 

5309.  This  is  the  superior  man — the  coal 
trimmer? — The  coal  trimmer  is  the  superior 
man.  Then  there  are  those  who  help  him  who 
are  gangers,  and  thev  receive  a  lesser  sum,  from 
30  s.  to  2  /.  That  is  what  I  have  understood 
from  those  from  whom  1  have  sought  the  infor- 
mation— tl)at  would  be  about  their  money. 

5310.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Commission 
what  is  a  coal  trimmer? — There  is  a  gentleman 
in  the  room  who  will  be  examined  after  me  who 
will  be  able  to  explain  that  to  you.  I  only 
know  what  their  earnings  are.  As  to  what 
labour  they  do,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

5311.  Now  with  regard  to  the  alleged  rather 
large  numbers  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  in 
your  union  ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  industries 
of  Cardiff  render  the  working  people  excep- 
tionally liable  to  injuries  ? — Their  employment, 
connected  with  the  coal  and  iron  trade,  is  such 
that  they  are  exposed  to  accidents. 

5312.  Rather  more  exceptionally  than  they 
would  be  in  Manchester?  —  Oh,  I  think  so. 
Some  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  pay  attention  to 
that  subject,  and  used  to  have  to  deal  with  the 
mortality  and  cause  of  death,  I  used  to  find  that 
the  deaths  from  accident  were  more  frequent 
than  they  were  in  other  urban  districts,  where 
they  were  not  employed  in  such  dangerdus 
employment  as  they  have  in  Cardiff. 

5313.  And  did  you  further  find  that  the  nature 
of  the  employment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cardiff  had  a  peculiar  effect  in  physical  exhaus- 
tion even  upon  men  once  very  strong  and  robust? 
— Well,  possibly  there  might  be  physical  exhaus- 
tion due  to  their  hard  work  ;  but  taking  the 
number  of  those  who  are  living  over  60  years  of 
age,  it  does  not  show  to  my  mind  that  there  is 
any  undue  preponderance  of  physical  failure  in 
our  population  more  than  there  is  in  other  popu- 
lations. 

5314.  With  regard  to  your  out-door  relief, 
you  have  rather  a  large  list  of  out-door  relief. 
Do  you  take  steps  to  have  inquiries  made,  and 
reports  submitted  to  you  as  to  the  possible  abuse 
of  your  out-door  relief  ? — We  are  very  particular 
in  that,  and  we  require  the  relieving  officers  to 
give  us  that  information,  we  require  them  not 
only  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
when  application  is  made  ;  but  that  they  shall 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

from  time  to  time  visit  the  pauper  and  be  enabled 
to  judge  what  may  be  his  conduct,  and  what  may 
be  the  circumstances  that  would  necessitate  his 
beinji  further  relieved. 

5315.  And  you  have  no  exceptional  cause  to 
complain  as  to  the  conduct  of  those  in  receipt  of 
out-door  relief  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  the 
poorer  classes  recognise  that  fact,  that  their  con- 
duct will  be  inquired  into  whenever  they  make 
application,  and  is  inquired  into  ;  and  we  find 
that  that  is  generally  known. 

5316.  Do  you  think  in  cottage  property,  like 
a  lot  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardiff,  that 
if  those  people  were  misconducting  themselves, 
and  using  the  money  wrongly,  there  would  be 
neighbours  at  times  who  would  complain,  and 
would  inform  the  relieving  officer  ? — We  have 
very  little  difficulty  in  learning  that  fact ;  we  do 
very  frequently  learn  it  from  the  source  you  now 
suggest ;  the  neighbours  give  us  that  information, 
and  also  there  is,  as  I  say,  the  surprise  visit  that 
we  require  the  relieving  officer  to  make.  For 
instance,  if  he  is  going  in  one  direction,  and  he  is 
passing  the  house  of  one  he  knows  is  in  receipt 
of  relief,  we  require  him,  and  instruct  him,  to 
turn  in,  and  see  if  he  can  judge  how  far  the 
applicant  is  conducting  himself  in  such  a  way  as 
would  commend  itself  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

5317.  I  understand  that  generally  you  are 
disposed  to  distinguish  as  between  the  deserving 
and  the  undeserving  poor  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  strongly 
desirous  of  doing  that.  We  do  recognise,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  Cardiff,  that  very  principle  ; 
but  I  want  it  to  be  put  in  the  least  painful  way 
to  the  deserving  necessitous  applicant. 

5318.  Do  I  gather  your  evidence  that  you 
consider  a  man  who  has  belonged  to  a  friendly 
society  to  be  one  of  those  that  should  be  classed 
as  deserving  ? — I  should,  certainly,  if  he  made 
application.  But  from  my  experience,  for  many 
years,  it  hardly  ever  occurs.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  making 
application.  The  only  way  in  which  we  find 
those  who  have  received  assistance  from  friendly 
societies  is  when  widows  come  before  us  who 

I  have  received  a  limited  sum.     We  never  get  an 
i  aoplication  by  a  member  of  a  friendly  society 
I  for  himself,  either  during  the  time  that  he  is  a 
member,  or  even  in  after  years. 

1      5319.  Do  I  gather,    from  your  answer  to 
I  the  ()uestion,  that  you  would  give  the  widow  of 
a  man  who  had  been  provident,  and  in  a  friendly 
society,  advantages,  and  class  her  under  the  term 
of  a  deserving  pauper  ? — I  should.    We  invari- 
ably do  it  in  this  way.    Whenever   such  an 
application  is  made  we  are  told  by  the  relieving 
officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  us  every  inform- 
ation, that  so-and-  so,  a  widow  applicant,  received 
a  fortnight  ago  so  much  money.    An  applicatiun 
is  made  to  us,  and  instead  of  our  saying,  "  You 
shall  have  no  relief  until  that  money  is  expended," 
I  consider  that  the  providence  of  the  husband, 
whs  has  been  a  provident,  thrifty  man,  and  who 
has  benefited  the  board  in  the  way  I  alluded  to 
in  the  first  part  of  my  evidence,  has  justified  me 
in  recommending  to  the   committee,  and  they 
invariably  do   it,  they  should  not  take  into 
75320. 
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consideration  anything  except  this:  that  they 
should  give  what  they  consider  would  meet  the 
ordinary  relief  under  the  ordinary  circumstance?, 
so  that  the  widow  may  expend  the  sum  that  she 
I'eceived  from  the  friendly  society  by  careful 
weekly  additions,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  have 
every  comfort,  which  the  limited  money  given  by 
the  board  of  guardians  woidd  not  enable  her  to 
have. 

5320.  Would  you  limit  the  amount  that  is 
received  from  a  friendly  society  to  a  point  which 
would  be  considered  provident  or  improvident? 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  comprehend  the 
question.  If  by  it  you  mean,  supposing  an  ap- 
plicant has  10/.  and  another  has  25 /.,  I  should 
consider  that  we  should  simply  give  that  limited 
means  to  the  poor  one,  and  after  a  reasonable 
time  had  expired,  and  the  10/.  had  been  ex- 
hausted, then  I  should  increase  her  allowance 
from  the  poor  rate. 

5321.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  friendly 
society,  and  my  question  is  put  to  elicit  your 
opinion.  From  the  questions  that  have  already 
been  put  to  you  as  to  how  far  men  would  limit 
the  amount  they  would  insure  for  in  the  friendly 
society,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  more  from 
the  fund  which  you  would  call  the  provident 
fund  ?  —  They  would  not  either  increase  or 
diminish  their  contribution ;  their  contribution 
is  a  fixed  contribution  of  2.f.  a  month. 

5322.  But  you  are  aware  there  are  several 
amounts  of  benefits  contributed  for  in  these 
friendly  societies?—  Yes. 

5323.  That  is  to  say,  a  man  may  subscribe 
for  10s.  a  week;  he  may  subscribe  lor  12s.  a 
week;  or  from  that  up  to  1  /.  per  week? — I  think 
from  the  inquiries  I  have  made  that  their  con- 
tribution is  fixed  at  2  s.  per  month,  and  their 
relief  is  a  fixed  sura  of  12s. 

5324.  And  it  is  the  habit,  as  I  understand  you, 
of  these  societies,  to  pay  to  their  members,  after 
they  have  received  the  full  sickness  pay,  and 
half  sick  pav,  a  reduced  sick  pay  of  about  3  s  6//. 
a  week  ? — That  is  what  they  give  as  a  permanent 
disability  fund,  where  they  are  not  able  to  earn 
anything  ;  they  become  permanently  disabled  in 
consequence  ot"  their  physical  powers  being  so 
far  exhausted  that  they  cannot  do  anything. 
They  are  then  given  about  3  s.  6  c?.  as  permanent 
relief. 

5325.  Now  these  benefits  are  given  by  the 
good  societies,  the  Oddfellows  and  the  Foresters. 
But  is  there  no  other  society  in  Cardiff  which 
pays  less  than  10s.  per  week? — I  do  not  know 
of  any.  I  could  forward  you  a  list  of  those  that 
we  have  ;  but  1  do  not  know  of  any  that  give 
less  than  10s.  per  week. 

5326.  Then  supposing  there  are  friendly  so- 
cieties which  give  less  than  10s.  a  week,  and  a 
man  chooses  to  subscribe  for,  say  8  s.  or  6  s.  per 
week,  would  you  consider  such  to  be  among 
the  provident  ? — I  take  it  that  he  subscribes  as 
far  as  his  means  will  allow  him.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  are  any  such  cases.  I  take  it  that  the 
man  feeling  that  he  cannot  subscribe  sufficient 
to  get  10  s.,  as  his  means  would  not  allow  him  to 
do  it,  subscribes  for  the  8  s.  a  week,  not  from 
choice,  but  from  the  necessity  that  he  could  not 
contribute  more  to  entitle  him  to  more. 
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5327.  Then  would  you  leave  it  to  the  member 
TO  be  the  arbiter  as  to  whether  it  was  as  much 
as  he  could  subscribe  for  or  not  ? — I  take  it, 
from  the  answer  I  gave  just  now,  that  the  mem- 
ber would  not  from  choice  limit  his  subscription 
for  only  8  s.  a  week,  but  would  subscribe  for  only 
8  s.  a  week  because  he  could  not  subscribe  suHii- 
cient  to  get  10  5.  It  would  not  be  from  choice 
that  he  would  do  it.  He  has  a  thrifty,  provident 
desire  to  benefit  by  becoming  a  member  of  a 
friendly  society  ;  he  subscribes  as  much  as  he 
can  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  shape  of 
return. 

5328.  But  the  inference  from  the  questions 
which  have  been  put  to  you  previously  is  this, 
that  if  you  are  going  to  give  benefits  from  the 
rates  in  addition  to  those  which  are  provided  by 
a  member  in  his  friendly  society,  then  there  will 
be  an  inducement  to  a  member  to  subscribe  less 
to  his  friendly  society  in  consequence  of  the 
addition  which  would  be  paid  him  from  your 
provident  or  from  your  rate-aided  fund.  Have 
you  any  idea  that  a  man  would  be  induced  to 
subscribe  for  less  in  his  friendly  society  in  con- 
sequence of  the  assistance  that  he  would  receive 
from  the  rates  ? — I  do  not  think  he  would. 

5329.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  working-men  at 
all  consider  when  they  join  a  friendly  society, 
the  amount  of  assistance  which  they  would 
receive  from  the  rates? — I  think  they  do, 
and  I  have  formed  that  opinion  because  I  have 
many  times  visited  them  in  their  annual  meetings 
to  get  some  little  information,  and  I  know  they 
pride  themselves  upon  being  enabled  to'get  so 
much  for  the  sums  they  do  subscribe,  and  that 
their  great  object  is  to  get  sufficient  to  prevent 
them  having  recourse  to  any  other  charitable 
source. 

5330.  And  von  think  that  a  few  of  the  men 
who  are  members  of  societies  who  have  atjplied 
to  you  for  help  from  the  rates,  do  desire  to  bf; 
free  from  any  aid  from  the  State  or  T''e  rates  ? — 
I  think  so. 

5331.  And  you  do  not  think  that  any  money 
paid  by  the  State  would  be  appreciated  by 
the  people  ;  they  would  rather  provide  for 
themselves? — I  think  there  is  that  feeling  now 
in  an  ordinary  working  man.  He  is  getting 
very  much  better  educated  ;  he  is  able  to  reason 
with  greater  force ;  and  1  think  he  recognizes 
that  by  his  being  enabled  to  lay  by  so  much,  or 
to  contribute  so  much  out  of  his  income,  he  is 
enabled  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  his  going  to 
charitable  or  poor-rate  sources. 

5332.  Supposing  a  member  of  a  friendly  society 
Is  driven  to  comp  upon  the  rates,  do  I  understand 
your  answer  to  be  this:  that  a  man  who  could 
show  that  he  had  provided  for  himself  in  a 
society  should  not  lose  his  citizen  rights? — I 
think  so. 

5333.  And  you  would  class  him  among  the 
deserving  poor  ? — If  he  had  in  any  way  shown 
that  he  had,  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  tried  to 
provide  for  any  requirements  that  necessity  might 
entail  upon  him,  I  would  recognize  him  as  one 
of  the  deserving  class,  and  I  should  deal  with  him 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Loch. 

5334.  You  said,  I  understood,  that  very  few 


Mr.  Loch — continued, 
friendly  societies'  men  have  applied  for  relief?  *len>lH 
—  Very  rarely  Indeed;   I  have  no  recollection  g^^™ 
certainly  for  a  long  time  of  any  member  of  notnc 
a  benefit  society  applying,  and  I  particularly  ''o'nei 
asked  that  question  from  the  relieving  officers 
whom  I  saw  before  I  left  Cardiff.  They  told  me 
that  applications  lor  relief  from  members  of  bene- 
fit societies  never  came  under  their  cognisance. 

5335.  Then  these  men  would  not  fall  under 
the  category  of  those  whom  you  would  mark  as 
deserving,  and  to  whom  you  would  give  this 
pension  — If  there  were  any  circumstances  where 
a  distracting  cause  Intervened,  and  he  would  not 
be  able  to  provide  for  himself  or  have  the  means 
of  sustenance,  then  I  think  I  should  su^jfgest  that 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  a  member  of  a  benefit 
society,  and  as  far  as  he  could,  having  contributed 
towards  his  own  maintenance,  should  be  recog- 
nised, and  I  should  suggest  that  he  should  have 
it. 

5336.  But  these  men  do  not  apply  at  present? 
— They  do  not  apply. 

•5337.  Therefore,  no  Poor  Law  arrangement 
would  affect  them  ? — No. 

5338.  Your  special  funds  would  not  be  affected 
by  them  ? — Would  not  be  affected  by  them 
except  that  the  members  of  friendly  societies 
hardly  ever,  If  ever,  apply  for  relief;  and  the 
more  working  men  are  encouraged  to  enter 
friendly  societies,  the  better.  It  would  relieve 
expenditui'e  of  the  poor  rates,  and  therefore  any 
way  of  giving  relief  by  way  of  pension  would 
operate  rather  to  keep  withia  the  present  limits 
of  expenditure. 

6339.  Would  not  your  plan  bring  them  on  the 
rates? — No,  I  think  not  ;  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should,  because  they  do  not  apply.  I  take  It  they 
do  not  apply  because  there  Is  not  a  necessity,  and 
under  those  circumstances,  the  pension  lund 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  them. 

5340.  Can  you  trust  to  the  growth  of  friendly 
societies  to  meet  the  need  in  the  future,  so  that 
that  type  of  men  should  be  provided  entirely  for 
by  themselves,  without  reference  to  any  pension? 
— I  think  that  the  more  they  are  encouraged  and 
the  more  members  enter  friendly  societies,  the 
more  the  poor  rates  would  profit  in  the  future, 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  I  believe  they 
have  been  an  essential  benefit  to  the  ratepayers, 
by  the  large  and  progressive  increase  in  the 
number  of  members  In  the  friendly  societies  that 
has  taken  place  of  late  years. 

5341.  Howmuch  doyougetfrom  relations  at  all, 
in  Cardiff ;  could  you  say  at  all  ? — That  depends 
entirely  upon  the  earnings  of  the  family. 

6342.  But  the  total  in  the  year  ?— The  total  In 
the  year  where  we  get  it ;  we  have  a  collector 
for  our  board,  and  we  find  that  last  year  he  col- 
lected 3,400  /.  Of  course  that  was  not  all  from 
the  relations.  Some  of  it  is  where,  from  some 
accidental  circumstance,  a  young  able-bodied  Mc 
man  gets  temporarily  incapacitated  for  work. 
He  makes  an  application  to  the  board  for  relief; 
rather  than  take  him  into  the  house  and  break  up 
his  home,  we  give  him  relief  by  way  of  loan,  and 
he  has  to  repay,  when  he  resumes  his  work,  a 
trifle  a  week,  6  c?.  or  I  .t.  a  week,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  until  he  has  paid  it  off.  The  receipts 
of  the  collector  during  last  year  from  this  source, 
and  also  from  what  you  were  speaking  of ;  the 
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money  obtained  from  those  who  are  legally  com- 
pelled to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
their  relatives,  amounted  to  about  3^400 1,  the 
collector  told  me. 

5343.  How  much  of  that  would  be  relief  given 
on  loan? — I  do  not  know  exactly  the  sum,  because 
when  I  asked  him,  it  was  only  two  days  ago  that 
1  asked,  and  I  was  not  enabled  to  get  that ;  but 
he  told  me  that  there  was  a  considerable  portion 
that  he  di  I  get  by  way  of  loan,  where  it  had  been 
advanced  under  loan.  And  we  put  this  pressure 
upon  them,  that  when  any  relief  is  given  by  way 
of  loan,  the  applicant  is  led  clearly  to  understand 
that  it  is  given  by  way  of  loan  ;  that  he  under- 
takes to  repay  when  he  resumes  his  work,  and 
he  is  then  told  that  unless  he  carries  out  that  ob- 
ligation, he  will  never  receive  any  relief  except 
in  the  workhouse  if  he  is  obliged  to  apply  again, 
and  that  does  exercise  a  moral  pressure  on  them 
in  carrying  out  that  guarantee. 

5344.  Would  any  part  of  that  be  payment  for 
pauper  lunatics,  towards  the  care  of  lunatics? — 
There  the  family  have  to  contribute  towards  the 
care  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  where 
the  applicant  is  obliged  to  receive  it  in  any  other 
form.  If  the  applicant  is  obliged  to  be  taken  to 
a  lunatic  asylum,  we  ask  according  to  the  means 
of  the  family  those  who  are  legally  entitled  to 
pay  a  certain  portion. 

5345.  Have  you  a  cross  visitor  ? — No,  that  is 
what  I  am  very  anxious  should  be  established  in 
Cardiff,  and  I  have  suggested  it  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  board  that  we  should  have  a  cross 
visitor,  and  I  think  the  time  is  not  very  far 
distant  when  we  shall  have  one,  but  what  we 
require  of  the  relieving  officer  now  is  that  when- 
ever he  passes  the  house  of  any  pauper  who  is  in 
receipt  of  relief,  he  shall  just  turn  in  and  see 
how  things  are  going  on  ;  so  that  he  does  ex- 
ercise, in  fact,  the  functions  of  a  cross  visitor. 

5346.  How  many  cases  have  you  to  a  re- 
lieving officer  ? — The  weekly  number  varies  from 
40  to  50  that  he  brings  before  the  board. 

5347.  Old  and  new  ?— That  would  be  old  and 
new. 

5348.  You  would  propose  that  the  relieving 
officer  should  make  the  inquiries  with  regard  to 
your  new  pension  fund  ? — Yes,  that  he  should 
furnish  in  the  commencement  that  information 
that  is  to  enable  the  board  to  determine  under 
what  system  the  relief  should  be  afforded,  whether 
as  a  pensioner  or  as  pauper  pay,  and  he  should 
also  from  time  to  time  make  such  inquiries,  and 
satisfy  himself  as  lo  be  able  to  inform  tho  board 
whether  any  revision  of  the  pension  is  necessary, 
whether  it  should  be  determined,  or  whether  it 
should  be  extended,  supposing  it  were  a  tem- 
porary one,  and  whether  there  is  any  alteration 
desirable,  either  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
amount.  And  the  pensioner  should  not  he 
obliged  to  appear  before  the  board  again.  The 
relieving  officer  is  to  make  that  inquiry,  and  to 
satisfy  the  board  that  he  has  got  that  information 
that  might  enable  them  to  deal  with  it  without 
having  the  applicant  before  them  again. 

5349.  But  the  adjudication  in  the  case  would 
he  an  adjudication  by  the  board  of  guardians? — 
The  adjudication  would  be  by  the  board  of 
guardians.  I  think  the  board  of  guardians 
would  be  the  most  efficient  because  they  have 
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relieving  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  get,  as  far  as 
they  can  that  information ;  but  as  I  said  in  a 
former  part  of  my  evidence,  I  should  increase 
the  number  of  relieving  officers  so  that  we  might 
get  thorough  information  on  all  that  matter. 

5350.  Are  those  old  people  mostly  resident 
cases  ? — They  are  mostly  resident. 

5351.  But  with  regard  to  the  non-resident,  how 
could  you  obtain  information  about  a  man  whose 
people  were  living  at  a  distance  ? — We  could  only 
get  it  by  putting  such  a  cross  examination  to  the 
applicant  as  would  enable  us  to  deal  with  it.  We 
should  be  able  from  his  answers  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  whether  he  was  such  an  one.  If  he 
Avere  we  should  give  it.  and  if  we  were  not  able 
to  satisfy  ourselves,  we  should  give  it  temporarily, 
and  after  a  certain  time  the  case  would  be  con- 
sidered again  and  dealt  with. 

5352.  Would  you  send  an  officer  down  ? — No  ; 
J  think  not,  because  our  paupers  that  do  not, 
strictly  speaking,  belong  to  us,  come  from  a  long 
distance  ;  many  of  ihem  come  from  Ireland. 

5353.  You  spoke  of  the  workhouse  and  the 
difficulty  of  classification;  do  you  have  any 
special  superintendence  at  night,  and  is  it  at  night 
that  you  find  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  talk 
that  goes  on  that  makes  |)eople  dislike  the  work- 
house ? — I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  in 
that  respect.  I  think  that  the  inmates  of  each 
room  would  complain  to  the  master  or  matron 
when  they  made  their  daily  visits,  and  I  think 
that  would  come  to  my  knowledge  from  the 
inquiries  I  make  whenever  I  visit  the  work- 
house, and  I  visit  it  mostly  every  week. 

5354.  When  the  day's  work  is  over,  do  you  find 
that  in  that  hour  when  the  officers  are  generally 
tired  with  their  day's  work,  there  is  sufficient 
supervision  over  the  people  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
I  never  heard  of  any  complaint  that  the  inmates 
are  disorderl}^  Occasionally  the  master  does 
sometimes  bring  before  myself  or  the  board,  at 
our  weekly  meeting,  some  one  who  has  been 
guilty  of  misconduct,  but  that  is  more  frequently 
among  the  younger  people,  and  such  cases  are 
very  rare  and  exceptional. 

Mr.  Chamberlain, 

5355.  I  think  you  say  in  your  suggestions  that 
it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
classes  of  old  age  paupers,  those  who  are  tem- 
perate, industrious,  and  have  lived  a  creditable 
life,  and  those  who  have  come  to  their  present 
position  entirely  through  thriftlessness  and  other 
misconduct  ? — Yes. 

5356.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  make  such 
a  distinction  ? — 1  think  so.  From  the  experience 
I  have  had  in  making  inquiries  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  difficulty.  I  think  we  pretty  clearly 
recognise  what  is  the  class  of  applicant  that 
api)ears  before  us.  I  never  found  that  there  was 
any  difficulty  in  getting  information  as  to  his 
past  or  present  conduct. 

5357.  You  would  not  agree,  then,  with  a 
witness  we  have  had  before  us,  who  said  that  he 
had  never  known  any  old-age  pauper  who  was 
a  teetotaler? — Well,  J  do  not  know^  that  I  can 
answer  that  question.  It  has  never  occurred  to 
me  to  ask  whether  they  were  teetotalers  or 
not. 
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5358.  But  you  think  there  are  many  old-age 
paupers  who  have  been  temperate  in  their  past 
lives  ? — There  may  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  many,  because  they  may  not,  from  cir- 
cumstances, be  able  to  put  by  anything  towards 
old  age,  and  where  they  are  not  obliged  to  make 
application  from  any  misconduct  on  their  part ; 
but  from  other  circumstances  they  are  unable 
either  to  subscribe  to  a  benefit  society,  or  any 
other  means  by  which  they  may  provide  for  old 
age. 

5359.  I  suppose  you  do  already  endeavour  to 
make  some  kind  of  discrimination  ;  as  I  under- 
stand, you  give  out-door  relief  to  tho^e  whom 
you  think  cme  in  the  first  class,  and  you  offer 
the  house  to  those  who  are  unworthy  of  that 
consideration? — That  has  been  our  custom  ;  it  is 
our  custom  on  every  relief  day. 

5360.  Therefore  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that 
the  692  out-door  paupers  above  60  are  persons 
who,  in  your  opinion,  come  in  the  first  class  ? — 
Are  deserving  cases,  and  we  give  them  out-door 
relief  because  we  consider  them  to  be  deserving 
cases. 

5361.  You  have  said  that  if  your  suggestion 
of  pension  to  all  such  persons  were  adopted  it 
would  be  met  in  Cardiff  by  a  penny  rate  ? — I 
have  heen  calculating  since  I  sent  up  my  evi- 
dence, and  I  think,  the  rateable  value  of  Cardiff 
being  1,200,000/.,  that  an  allocation  of  a  penny 
in  the  pound  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  it,  sup- 
posing it  does  not  increase.  If  it  does  increase, 
it  would  merely  be  necessary  to  give  a  larger 
portion  over  to  the  pension  fund.  They  would 
have  to  be  relieved  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
the  rates  would  have  to  pay  it ;  it  would  only  be 
relieving  them  in  a  different  form;  it  would  only 
be  transmitting  something  more  than  the  5,000Z. 
and  a  few  odd  hundred  pounds  in  the  year  that 
would  be  necessary ;  it  would  be  simply  allo- 
cating sufficient  to  meet  the  pension  fund  ;  so 
that,  supposing  we  keep  our  numbers  pretty 
much  to  what  they  are  now,  it  is  simply  giving 
it  in  a  different  way,  but  not  increasing  the 
burden  of  the  rates. 

5362.  Well,  1  want  to  test  that;  the  penny 
rate  produces  5,000/.  ?  —  Rather  more  than 
5,000/. 

5363.  And  13/.  is  the  equivalent  to  a  5s.  pen- 
sion ;  therefore,  dividing  5,000/.  by  13  would 
give  about  400 ;  therefore  5,000/.  would  only 
provide  for  400  pensioners,  vrhereas  you  have 
already  on  your  books  692  whom  you  consider 
deserving? — Yes  ;  but  then  you  must  take  into 
consideration  that  they  do  not  all  receive  the 
45.  4(/.  ;  some  of  them  only  receive  2s.  ^d.  or 
3s.,  or  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

5364.  But  if  you  gave  them  a  pension  you 
would  have  to  give  them  a  sufficient  pension  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  decency  'I — Then,  I  take  it, 
we  should  have  to  inquire  into  all  the  necessities 
whit  h  arose  to  make  them  applicants ;  we  should 
have  to  consider  whether  they  had  any  other 
source,  and  we  should  give,  not  4s.  6rf.,  but  such 
a  sum  as  w  t  thouiiht  would  meet  their  require- 
ments ;  I  should  not  fix  it. 

5365.  Have  you  considered  how  many  appli- 
cants for  this  pension  you  would  be  likely  to  have 
if  all  idea  of  pauperism  were  taken  away  from  it  ? 
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— Probably  there  might  be  some  little  increase, 
but,  I  take  it.  if  we  were  to  make  that  thorough 
inquiry  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ratepayer,  we  should  ascertain 
whether  they  really  were  cases  that  ought  to  be 
relieved.  There  might  be  cases  of  persons  who 
do  not  make  the  application  now  because  they  do 
not  like  the  degradation  of  being  regarded  as 
paupers,  but  by  a  strict  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  any  other  wav  it  would  in- 
duce the  working  men  to  become  members  of  the 
benefit  societies,  and  that  would  remove  from  the 
pension  fund  as  much  as  any  increase  that  would 
take  place  from  those  who  do  not  apply  now,  but 
who  would  make  an  application  in  the  event  of 
its  being  a  pension  fund. 

5366.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  there  are 
in  your  union  of  all  classes  above  60? — Well,  I 
made  a  calculation,  and  I  take  it  that  there  are 
about  83  per  cent,  taking  the  death-rate  and 
estimating  that,  I  take  it  that  there  are  about  83 
per  cent,  who  never  reach  the  age  of  60,  and  17 
per  cent,  who  live  beyond  60. 

5367.  That  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion ? — That  is  about  one  sixth  ;  that  is  what  I 
have  calculated. 

5368.  Well,  your  population  is  173,000?— 
Yes. 

5369.  Therefore  one-sixth  would  give  you  a 
total  of  29,000  persons  above  the  age  of  60  in 
Cardiff? — Twenty-three  thousand  ;  1  think  I 
made  it  23,120. 

5370.  One-sixth  would  be  more  than  that,  but 
I  will  take  the  smaller  number.  Supposing 
there  are  23,000  persons  above  60,  do  you  sup- 
pose that  if  pensions  were  made  easy  of  attain- 
ment by  such  a  suggestion  as  yours,  and  no 
obligation  was  thrown  on  the  pensioner  to  con- 
tribute towards  them  himself,  there  would  not  be 
more  than  400  people  who  would  desire  to  have 
them  ? — r  do  not  think  there  would  ;  I  think  we 
should  just  make  a  more  careful  inquiry,  and  the 
applicant  would  understand  that  unless  he  could 
satisfy  the  board  that  his  was  a  case  that  ought 
to  receive  the  pension,  it  would  not  be  granted. 

5371.  But  is  there  not  an  immense  number  of 
people  just  above  the  pauper  class  who  never 
apply  to  you  because  they  get  some  kind  of 
assistance  either  from  charity  or  from  their 
friends  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  are. 

5372.  Well,  would  not  the  whole  of  that  class 
have  recourse  to  you  if  they  found  it  easy  to  get 
5s.  a  week  ? — I  should  not  make  it  easy ;  I 
should  make  such  a  thorough  searching  inquiry 
that  he  would  undcjrstand  that  if  he  could  not 
satisfy  the  inquiry  of  the  board  that  his  was  a 
proper  case  to  relieve  in  that  way  he  would  not 
obtain  it.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  certain 
number  who  do  not  now  make  application 
because  of  not  liking  to  come  under  the  degrada- 
tion of  being  considered  a  pauper  that  possibly, 
if  we  were  to  have  the  pension  fund,  might  make 
application  when  they  do  not  now. 

5373.  But  if  a  man  who  came  in  your  first 
class  who  had  previously  led  a  respectable  tem- 
perate life  asked  you  for  a  pension,  you  would 
not  be  able  to  refuse  him,  would  you  ? — I  should 
like  an  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  whether  nis 
necessities  were  such  as  w^ould  entitle  him  to  it. 

5374.  I  imagine  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
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very  large  number  of  persons  are  in  a  more  or 
less  necessitous  condition,  although  they  may  not 
absolutely  be  forced  under  existing  circumstances 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — There  pro- 
bably may  be. 

5375.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  would  it  not, 
for  you  to  make  a  distinction  between  a  man 
whose  self-respect  has  prevented  him  applying  to 
you  and  a  man  who  now  applies,  if  all  the  other 
circumstances  were  the  same? — I  do  not  think 
that  there  would  be  more  than  at  the  present 
time,  because  we  do  make  a  thorough  inquiry  as 
far  as  we  can. 

5376.  But  has  not  at  the  present  time  the  Poor 
Law  a  deterrent  effect  upon  applications? — Yes, 
and  I  should  still  like  that  deterrent.  I  am  an 
advocate  for  carrying  out  the  Poor  Law  as 
rigidly  as  possible  in  those  cases  where  we  ought 
to  do  that,  and  I  take  it  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
difficult  to  obtain  relief.  An  applicant  would 
have  to  make  every  disclosure  as  to  his  circum- 
stances, and  unless  he  felt  that  he  could  satisfy 
the  inquiry  of  the  board,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he 
would  not  make  the  application. 

5377.  Is  it  not  always  a  very  fine  point  which 
separates  one  class  of  applicants  from  another  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  there  is  that,  but  I  take  it 
that  the  board  would  exercise  a  proper  discretion. 

5378.  Would  the  board  be  able  in  every  case 
to  determine  whether  the  circumstances  of  the 
relatives  of  the  applicant  were  such  as  to  justify 
his  application  ? — I  think  we  get  every  informa- 
tion on  that  point  now.  An  inquiry  is  made  as 
to  how  many  sons  or  daughters  he  has  :  we  ascer- 
tain who  they  are,  what  their  earnings  are,  what 
their  family  is,  and  then  we  require  them  to  con- 
tribute according  to  their  means. 

5379.  That  is  not  exactly  my  point ;  do  you 
not  think  that  now,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
pauperism  which  is  so  much  objected  to  by  the 
working  classes,  the  relatives  of  the  poor  people 
make  sacrifices  which  you  yourselves  would 
hardly  feel  it  right  to  impose  upon  them  eom- 
pulsorily  ? — I  do  not  think  we  deal  hardly  with 
them  ;  where  we  feel  that  their  circumstances  are 
such  that  we  ought  not  to  deal  hardly  with  them, 
we  do  not  deal  hardly  with  them. 

5380.  But  if  you  destroy  the  deterrent  effiijct, 
if  you  separate  the  idea  of  pauperism  from  those 
pensions  which  you  pi'opose  to  give  under  the 
Poor  Law,  would  not  a  great  number  of  people 
come  up  who  are  now  prevented  from  coming  up 
by  this  idea?— I  think  there  would  be  that. 

5381.  And  if  they  came  up,  would  you  then 
be  able  to  force  these  people  to  obtain  from  their 
relatives  the  assistance  which  they  now  obtain, 
even  in  cases  where  the  relatives  are  making 
extraordinary  sacrifices  to  keep  their  poor  rela- 
tions from  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes;  we  only  require 
the  relatives  to  give  as  much  as  in  our  judgment 
we  feel  they  ought  to  give,  and  we  do  not  deal 
hardly  with  them  if  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
have  means  of  contributing  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  their  relative  applicants ;  we  do  not 
deal  hardly  with  them ;  we  only  ask  them  to 
contribute. 

5382.  I  am  not  asking  what  you  do  now,  but 
what  would  be  the  state  of  things  under  the  new 
system  which  you  suggest — I  should  carry  it  out 
on  strictly  the  same  lines. 


Mr.  Chaviberlain — continued. 

5383.  But  would  you  be  able  to  enforce  con- 
tributions from  relatives  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  in  which  those  contributions  are  now  volun- 
tarily given  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  meet  with  many  cases  where  it  is 
voluntarily  given  where  it  would  be  withheld  if 
the  system  I  suggest  were  carried  out.  What  I 
am  enabled  to  say  is,  that  where  an  application 
is  made  we  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances, 
and  we  deal  with  it  according  to  the  contributions 
that  we  think  the  relatives  ought  to  pay. 

5384.  Would  not  all  objections  of  this  kind  fall  Contiibu- 
to  the  ground  if  the  man  had  himself  made  a  *o''y  i"'<'- 
contribution  towards  the  pension  ? — I  believe  that  ^es'irabie 
if  it  could  be  carried  out  a  general  [)ension  would  but  pio-' 
be  very  desirable.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  P"*^'' 
way  at  present,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  '(gp™^  ^ 
to  be  dealt  with.    Experience  may  tell  us  that  it 

is  desirable  to  have  a  pension  fund,  but  at  present 
I  do  not  know  how  that  can  be  done  ;  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  it.  I  think  that  is 
a  matter  for  actuaries  more  thoroughly  to  deal 
with  it.  All  I  want  is,  in  the  absence  of  that,  to 
see  if  Ave  cannot  initiate  in  the  Poor  Law  that 
which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  deserv- 
ing applicant. 

5385.  I  am  only  asking  you  as  to  the  principle  ; 
whether  you  think  it  is  desirable,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  secure  from  the  person  who  is  to  be 
a  pensioner  some  contribution,  some  proof  of  self- 
sacrifice  on  his  own  part,  before  he  enters  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  the  pension  ? — If  that  could  be 
done,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable ;  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out  except  by 
letting  the  working  man,  and  particularly  the 
young  working  man,  recognise  the  fact  that  in 
later  years,  if  he  becomes  obliged  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  guardians  for  relief,  his  conduct 
would  be  investigated.  And  he  gets  this  expe- 
rience ;  he  knows  that  A.  B.,  a  neighbour  of  his 
who  has  been  recognized  as  a  very  deserving 
applicant,  gets  a  pension  of  4^.  Ad.,  or  what- 
ever the  board  of  guardians  think  it  right  that 
he  should  have,  and  he  knows  that  C.  D.  gets  his 
relief  as  a  pauper,  and  why  ?  Because  his  conduct 
through  life  has  been  such  that  he  cannot  expect 
it  in  any  other  form. 

5386.  But  would  the  young  man  be  so  likely 
to  make  provision  for  old  age  if  he  knew  that  he 
was  certain  of  a  pension  from  you,  if  only  his  life 
had  been  fairly  industrious  and  temperate, 
although  he  had  made  no  provision  for  himself? 
— If  he  had  had  the  means  of  making  provision, 
and  had  not  done  so,  I  should  not  put  him  in  the 
category  of  a  deserving  one. 

5387.  Has  not  everybody  the  means  of  making 
some  provision  ?  —  There  are  cases  where  the 
insufficiency  of  earnings  may  not  permit  of  them 
doing  it.  As  I  stated  just  now,  there  is  the 
case  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  three  or  four 
children  earning  only  a  guinea  a  week.  He 
cannot  be  able  to  have  the  necessary  means 
of  subsistence  that  he  requires  for  himself  as  a 
hard-working  man,  and  to  provide  for  his  wife 
and  children,  I  take  it  that  he  would  not  be  one 
that  we  should  consider  ought  to  have  been  a 
member  of  a  benefit  society. 

5388.  But  that  man  before  he  married  and  had  Early 

a  wife  and  four  children  would  have  been  in  a  maniages. 
position  to  lay  something  by,  would  he  not  ? — 
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No  doubt  he  would,  but  I  am  speaking  of  mar- 
riages in  early  life,  where  an  early  marriage  takes 
place,  and  then  before  the  man  had  means  of 
providing  he  gets  a  young  tamily  lound  him. 

.5389.  Would  not  your  system  be  a  premium 
on  early  marriages  ? — There  may  be  imprudence 
in  early  marriages,  but  I  do  not  call  them  an 
evil.  Very  frequently  a  young  man  married 
leads  a  better  life  and  a  more  regular  life  than 
he  does  living  as  an  unmarried  man. 


Mr.  Chamberlain — continued. 

5390.  You  would  not  feel  that  to  be  neces- 
sarily an  objection  ? — No,  I  think  not.  Society 
benefits  to  some  extent  from  early  marriages  in 
consequence  of  its  influencing  the  conduct  of  the 
individual.  Of  course,  there  are  evils  arising 
from  early  marriages  :  but  I  think  the  good 
derived  fi'om  early  marriages,  as  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned,  is  on  the  side  of  having  early 
marriages. 
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Chairman. 

5391.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Cardiff  Cor- 
poration ? — I  am. 

5392.  And  you  have  also  been  a  member  of 
the  Cardiff  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  have,  my 
Lord. 

5393.  For  how  long? — Ten  years. 

5394.  I  believe  you  have  been  deputed  by  the 
Cardiff  Corporation  to  give  evidence  on  their 
behalf  before  this  Commission  ? — I  have. 

5395.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  mode 
of  distributing  relief  to  the  old  and  infirm  ? — 
JNo,  I  am  not,  my  Lord. 

5396.  Will  you  state  in  what  respects  you  are 
dissatisfied,  and  what  improvements  you  would 
suggest  ? — Perhaps  I  mity  be  allowed  to  state  in 
the  first  instance  that  the  Corporation  itself,  as 
far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  conversation  of  its 
members,  they  having  arrived  at  no  resolution  in 
the  matter,  are  also  dissatisfied,  and  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  Corporation  that  some 
system  of  classification  should  be  efiected  by 
which  the  deserving  destitute  aged  poor  should 
receive  an  amount  which  should  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  ordinary  sense  pauper  relief. 

5397.  You  have  heard  Dr.  Paine's  evidence  ? 
— I  have. 

5398.  Do  you  agree  with  the  suggestions  he 
made,  subject  to  some  qualifications  ? — Subject 
to  some  modifications  I  do.  For  instance,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  recommend  that  these  aged 
poor  be  divided  into  three  classes  rather  than 
into  two ;  that  the  first  of  those  classes  should 
consist  of  those  that  have  been  brought  into 
digent  circumstances  purely  by  misfortune 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  whatever,  and  who 
have  previously  borne  a  thoroughly  good  cha- 
racter. As  to  that  class  of  persons  I  strongly  re- 
commend that  they  be  given  in  every  case  out- 
door relief  to  the  extent  of  a  minimum  of  5  5. 
]»er  week,  except,  of  course,  in  such  cases  where 
these  infirm  persons  have  no  relatives  who  could 
care  for  them,  because  I  feel  that  5  a  week  in 
their  case  would  be  of  little  or  no  service  ;  but 
for  such  cases  I  should  strongly  recommend  that 
they  be  provided  with  some  means  of  accom- 
modation other  than  the  workhouse.  There  is 
a  strong  objection,  an  objection  that  cannot  be 
got  over  against  the  workhouse  on  the  part  of 
our  better  class  poor,  and  I  suggest,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  accommodated  in  alrashoviaes 


in- 
or 
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which,  as  far  as  I  can  see  now,  might  be  supported 
out  of  the  rates,  but  which  should  be  administered 
altogether  apart  from  the  workhouse. 

5399.  Administered  by  the  guardians  ? — Ad- 
ministered by  the  guardians ;  but  altogether 
separate  from  the  workhouse  as  regards  over  sight 
by  officers.  There  should  be  a  separate  staff'  of 
officers,  so  far  as  the  necessary  over-sight  is 
concerned.  And,  I  should  like  to  interject 
here,  if  1  may  be  allowed,  that  those  first-class 
persons,  the  persons  included  in  the  first  class, 
ought  not,  under  any  circumstances,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  be  disfranchised ;  they  ought  not  to  lose 
their  citizenship  because  of  any  help,  which  I 
would  not  call  relief,  that  they  may  get  in  this 
way.  I  should  like  that  they  should  not  be 
called  "  paupers,''  or  hy  any  designation  which 
would  carry  the  stigma  of  pauperism  at  all,  I 
think  it  is  essential,  in  order  that  the  arrangetnent 
should  work  fairly  well  and  cover  the  necessity, 
that  some  other  designation  should  be  found 
rather  than  anything  which  would  carry  the  idea 
of  parochial  relief. 

5400.  Are  you  satisfied  that  it  would  be  within 
the  power  of  the  guardians  to  look  into  all  the 
circumstances  of  a  man's  life,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
they  were  not  conferring  this  very  great  privilege 
upon  unworthy  recipients? — I  am  sure  that  it 
would  be,  that  the  present  appliances  would  be 
quite  sufficient. 

5401.  You  have,  in  Cardiff,  quite  an  excep- 
tional number  of  persons  who  have  come  to 
CardiflP  from  a  distance  to  seek  employment ; 
your  population  has  increased  hand-over-hand, 
and  at  such  a  rate  that  it  must  very  largely  con- 
sist of  immigrants  from  a  distance  ? — That  is  so; 
but  the  bulk  of  them  come  to  stay  ;  they  are 
not  a  floating  population ;  they  do  not  go  away 
again  early. 

5402.  Then  would  you  limit  this  assistance 
to  those  who  had  stayed  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  Cardiff,  so  that  their  habits  and  mode 
of  life  might  be  ascertained  ? — I  think  not. 
I  am  chairman  of  one  of  five  committees ;  per- 
haps the  largest  of  the  five  cornmittees  of  which 
Dr.  Paine  spoke  ;  the  area  of  my  district  covers 
a  poi)ulation  of  30,000  or  40,000  persons,  and  my 
experience  of  the  last  ten  years  is  that  we  do  not 
get  very  many  strangers  applying  ;  that  the 
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applicants  are  persons  who  have  been  in  the  town 
perhaps  not  less  than  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years. 

5403.  Then  you  think  you  would  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  them  and  the  next  class 
of  not  absolutoly  bad,  but  not  quite  so  good  ? — I 
am  perfectly  sure  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty judging  from  the  experience  I  have  had 
on  my  committee.  1  may  say  that  I  have  had 
with  me  sitting  every  >aturday  some  five  or 
six  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  most 
of  the  a|)plicants  who  come  before  us. 

5404.  That  is  your  first  class  ? — In  the  second 
class  I  would  make  a  little  difference,  and  I 
would  include  in  that  class  such  incapacitated 
persons  who  have  been  more  or  less  indulgent  in 
their  habits,  and  who  might  have  partly  pro- 
vided for  themselves  by  such  savings  as  they 
might  have  easily  accumulated  without  in  any 
way  prejudicing  themselves  or  their  families. 
With  them  I  would  deal  a  little  differently,  I 
think  mainly — almost  exclusively — by  indoor 
maintenance,  but  if  there  were  evidence  that 
they  liad  reformed  and  really  of  recent  years  be- 
fore making  their  applications  had  done  their 
best  to  retrieve  their  position,  I  would  make  an 
exception,  but  in  such  cases,  while  I  would  sup- 
port them  indoors  I  would  also  grant  that  class 
of  persons  some  little  liberality  in  respect  of 
diet  and  discipline. 

5405.  I  do  not  want  you  to  specify  the  par- 
ticular indulgences  in  respect  of  diet  ;  we  can 
imagine  those,  but  in  what  respect  would  you 
relax  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse  in  their 
favour  ? — I  would  let  them  go  out  a  little 
oftener ;  I  would  trust  theui  to  go  in  and  out 
when  they  liked. 

5406.  Would  you  not  be  afraid  that  those  per- 
sons whom  you  say  in  the  previous  time  have 
been  somewhat  indulgent  to  themselves  might 
repeat  these  indulgences  when  they  went  out  ? 
Well,  I  would  only  allow  that  liberty  to  those  in 
respect  of  whom  the  master  would  have  full 
confidence  as  to  their  proper  behaviour. 

5407.  What  is  the  present  amount  of  liberty 
given? — Once  a  month  ;  1  am  not  sure  which 
Monday  in  the  month,  but  one  Monday  in  the 
month. 

5408.  What  happens  to  a  person  when  he 
comes  home  drunk  ? — Well,  we  have  had  some 
sad  experiences  in  that  respect  ;  but  they  have 
not  been  a  large  number  by  any  means,  and  I 
should  not  dream  of  dealing  with  any  such  cases 
as  those  under  this  class,  but  rather  under  the 
third  class. 

5409.  Then  what  is  your  third  class  ? — My 
third  class  would  consist  of  those  of  the  necessary 
age  contemplated  by  the  Commission,  whose 
entrance  into  the  workhouse  is  entirely  the 
result  of  their  own  vicious  habits.  For  this 
class  of  persons,  I  would  not  recommend  any 
different  treatment,  certainly  not  any  more 
liberal  treatment  than  they  get  in  workhouses 
generally,  except  it  be  that  I  would  occupy 
their  leisure  more  so  far  as  literature  was 
concerned. 

5410.  Have  they  not  got  a  very  ample  supply 
of  the  sort  of  literature  suitable  to  their  class  ? — 
I  do  not  agree  with  my  chief,  Dr.  Paine,  in  that 
respect.    We  are  just  now  beginning  to  sub- 


Chnirman  —  continued. 

scribe  to  a  society  which  he  named,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  will  come  of  that ;  but  up  to 
now,  we  are  depending  upon  casual  gifts  of 
literature. 

5411.  Then  you  would  supply  them  out  of 
the  rates,  m  fact,  with  literature  suited  to  their 
condition  ? — I  would,  my  Lord. 

5412.  Now  what  would  you  do  with  another 
class,  whom  I  think  what  you  have  stated  does 
not  quite  cover,  but  who  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  part  of  the  world  where  you  and  I  live.  I 
mean  those  who,  having  had  vei'y  good  wages, 
between  40  and  60,  have  preferred  to  live  a  self- 
indulgent  life,  without  being  drunkards,  to  drink 
much,  and  to  work  as  little  as  was  necessary  to 
supply  them  with  the  means  of  living,  and  so 
preventing  them  joining  societies  of  various  sorts, 
and  providing  for  their  old  age;  ho'.v  would  you 
classify  men  of  that  sort  ? — I  think  we  should 
have  to  take  every  such  case  on  its  own  merits, 
and  deal  with  it  under  the  second  or  third  clnss 
as  we  might  consider  best. 

5413.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to 
make  with  respect  to  their  classification? — No,  I 
think  I  have  no  further  suggestions  to  make 
with  respect  to  these  classifications  except  that  I 
feel  strongly  that  no  scheme  of  relief  to  the  poor 
will  be  that  which  will  satisfy  our  neio-hboui  hood 
unless  there  be  this  classification  effected,  that  is 
a  most  urgent  matter  with  our  people,  and,  as 
your  Lordship  knows,  we  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  agitation  there  for  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
our  working  people  are  becoming  very  urgent  in 
reference  to  this  and  other  such  matters.  They 
do  not  like  that  their  friends,  whom  they  consider 
not  to  be  blameworthy  for  the  position  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  should  be  confined  to  a  work- 
house. I  should  like  here  to  suggest  that  if  this 
classification  be  effected  the  publication  of  it 
should  be  suitably  made  known,  so  that  persons 
who  may  be  doing  their  best  to  earn  a  livelihood 
and  maintain  themselves  and  families  may  be  en- 
couraged not  to  become  reckless  out  of  despond- 
ency and  despair,  but  that  they  may  know  that 
if  they  do  their  best  the  country,  at  any  rate, 
will  afford  them  some  little  help. 

5414.  Now  are  the  appliances  at  the  present 
command,  of  the  guardians  sufficient  to  carry 
out  such  classifications  as  you  would  desire  to 
see  in  the  workhouse  itself? — Not  fully,  but  I 
think  if  the  present  appliances  were  added  to  by 
the  appointment  by  the  guardians  of  sub-com- 
mittees of  residents  who  could  help  the  relieving 
officers,  together  with  ttie  active  co-operation  of 
the  guardians  themselves,  with  this  it  could  be 
done  very  well. 

5415.  Are  there  any  efforts  made  at  Cardiff  to 
prevent  the  poor  who  seem  on  the  high  road  to 
becoming  paupers  falling  into  that  degraded 
position  ? — No,  there  are  no  organised  efforts. 

5416.  We  have  heard  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  are  large  populations  and 
others,  that  great  efforts  are  made  by  members 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the 
proper  application  of  old  endowed  charities  to 
prevent  poor  people  coming  upon  the  rates  ? — 
There  is  a  small  Charity  Organisation  Society 
existent  at  Cardiff,  but  its  operations  are  chiefly 
confined  to  relieving  casual  applicants,  not  resid- 
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ents,  but  persons  who  come  into  the  town  perhaps 
entirely  strange. 

5417.  They  do  not  work  with  any  understand- 
ing with  the  guardians? — No. 

5418.  And  they  do  not  confine  their  attention 
specially  to  preventing  people  becoming  paupers ; 
only  to  remove  the  immediate  pressure  of  want  ? 
— Just  so  ;  it  has  a  very  small  income  and  ex- 
penditure. 

5419.  We  have  had  the  statement  of  Dr.  Paine 
as  to  the  general  custom  of  the  Cardiff  Board  of 
Guardians  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  old 
people  ;  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  you  about 
it,  unless,  having  heard  him,  you  wish  to  state 
something  yourself? — No,  except  this,  that  1 
would  like  to  confirm  him.  In  so  far  as  my  own 
committee  is  concerned,  I  am  most  particular 
in  advising  my  committee  not  to  ask  a  person 
over  60  to  come  into  the  woi-khouse,  unless  he  or 
she  be  entirely  without  friends,  or  we  know  that 
he  or  she  is  leading  a  dissolute  life. 

B.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

.5420.  Have  you  calculated,  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the 'system  of  classification? — I  have  not  done 
that,  Sir,  except  roughly  in  my  own  mind  ;  and 
I  think  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  more  than 
Dr.  Paine  has  suggested,  but  still  I  think  our 
ratepayers  would  be  willing  to  bear  a  heavier 
burden  in  order  that  it  might  be  done. 

5421.  How  much  would  they  bear  ? — I  think 
they  would  bear  2  c?.  or  3  d.  or  4  d.  in  the  pound, 
rather  than  that  people  should  be  forced  into  the 
workhouse. 
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5422.  Do  you  think  they  would  bear  4«, 
5s.  in  the  pound  ? — No. 

5423.  Is  there  any  difference,  in  your  opinion, 
between  the  population  of  Cardiff  (I  mean  the 
character  of  the  population)  and  the  character 
of  the  population  of  other  large  towns  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  great  difference.  We 
have  about  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  working 
classes. 

5424.  And  the  working  classes,  the  poor  of 
the  working  classes,  would  you  say  that  they  are 
more  drunken  than  in  other  towns  ? — No. 

5425.  Would  you  say  that  they  were  more 
thriftless  than  in  other  towns  ? — No. 

5426.  Would  you  say  they  were  more  idle  than 
in  other  towns  ? — No. 

5427.  They  are  a  very  fair  class  of  working 
people  ? — They  certainly  are. 

5428.  And  therefore  if  they  fell  into  poverty 
they  would  all  come  within  your  first  class? — 
Well,  scarcely  that ;  of  course  you  know  there 
are  some  idle. 

5429.  Yes;  but  1  am  speakiuiT  of  the  majority? 
— Yes,  the  majority  would,  no  doubt. 

5430.  Well,  now  you  heard  Dr.  Paine  say 
that  of  the  population  of  Cardiff  23,000  were 
above  the  age  of  60  ? — Yes. 

5431.  And  according  to  ordinary  proportion 
18,000  of  those  would  belong  to  the  working 
classes  ? — Yes. 

5432.  Well,  do  the  great  majority  of  the 
working  classes  of  Cardiff  make  pi'ovision  for 
their  old  age  ? — A  very  large  proportion  of  them 
have  Iriends,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  do 
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make  provision  for  their  old  age  in  the  way  of 
friendly  societies. 

5433.  But  friendly  societies  only  pay  sick  pay, 
do  they  not? — I  beg  your  pardon;  that  is  so, 
I  Avas  thinking  of  sickness  rather  than  old  age. 

5434.  For  old  age,  then,  the  majority  would 
not  have  made  any  provision  ? — Not  personally. 

5435.  Therefore  it  follows,  does  it  not,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  this  18,000  working 
classes  who  are  temperate  and  industrious  and 
thrifty  would  nevertheless,  when  they  had  got 
to  be  above  60,  be  applicants  lor  your  alms- 
houses?— No;  I  think  it  would  work  out  that 
a  great  many  of  them  would  have  children 
and  other  friends,  brothers  and  sisters  and  chil- 
dren, who  would  themselves  take  care  of  them, 
the  very  heaviest  proportion  of  them. 

5436.  Do  you  not  find  in  Cardiff,  as  in  other 
places,  that  the  children  very  often  have  enough 
to  do  to  take  care  of  themselves  ? — No,  we 
do  not.  We  have  been  a  very  thriving  and 
prosperous  town,  and  I  have  found  within  my 
area  that  children  do  take  care  of  their  parenta, 
and  are  willing  to  take  care  of  their  parents  at 
considerable  cost ;  that  is  to  say,  at  considerable 
sacrifice  to  themselves. 

5437.  Now  what  proportion  of  working  people 
do  you  think  are  provided  for  in  this  way  in  their 
old  age  ? — Oh,  I  should  think  two-thirds  are  now 
provided  for  in  that  way. 

5438.  That  would  leave  6,000  therefore  who 
would  be  unprovided  for  ? — Yes. 

5439.  Have  you  considered  the  cost  of  build- 
ing almshouses  for  6,000  people? — The  6,000  is 
over  the  entii'e  union,  of  course. 

5440.  You  could  not  build  an  almshouse  for 
an  old  couple  under  300 1.,  could  you  ? — No,  I 
suppose  we  could  not. 

5441.  Then  the  cost  of  building  for  6,000 
would  be  1,800,000/.?— It  has  not  occurred  to 
me  in  that  way.  I  have  gone  upon  my  expe- 
rience. I  can  quite  see  where  your  question 
would  lead  me  to,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  anything  like  the  number  of  applicants  that 
you  suggest. 

5442.  But  I  have  taken  your  own  figures  all 
through :  I  have  not  questioned  them,  because 
of  course  your  experience  of  Cardiff  is  greater 
than  mine,  and  we  have  got  to  this  that  there 
are  1 8,000  of  the  working  classes  above  60  who 
are  worthy  people,  and  of  these  one-third  would 
not  be  provided  for,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  to 
follow  from  your  own  statement  ? — I  think  we 
must  be  wrong  in  that  case,  a  great  many  of 
these  people  are  provided  for  ;  there  is  not  any- 
thing like  that  number  destitute. 

5443.  The  fact  is,  I  suppose  you  have  not  i 
made  any  very  careful  calculation? — We  have  i 
not  gone  into  the  calculations,  no.  ' 
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Chairman. 

5444.  It  has  been  stated,  I 
are   11,000  persons  who 
societies  ? — Yes. 

5445.  And  although  those  friendly  societies 
provide  for  sickness  and  not  for  superannuation, 
yet  we  were  informed  by  Dr.  Paine  that  it  rarely 
or  never  happened  that  a  man  who  had  subscribed 
to  a  friendly  society  applied  for  relief? — It  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  circumstance  to  find  a  person 
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who  has  belonged  to  a  friendly  society  applying 
for  relief. 

5446.  That  would  exclude  a  very  large  number 
of  the  possible  applicants  that  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  a  rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  arithmetic  ? — Just  so. 

Mr.  Loch. 

5447.  The  whole  machinery  for  the  distri- 
bution of  relief  to  these  first-class  persons  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  giiardians,  would  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

5448.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  an  Applica- 
tion and  Report  Book  ?— I  am  sorry  I  have  not. 

5449.  When  you  divided  your  classes  into 
three  did  jou  base  what  you  said  upon  any  actual 
investigation  of  the  condition  of  persons  who  had 
applied  for  relief,  tracing  back  in  each  case  the 
history  to  an  earlier  date  ? — Only  my  experience 
as  an  active  member  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

5450.  Then  you  base  what  you  say  upon 
generalisation,  upon  the  daily  occurrences  at  the 
board  and  not  from  any  express  inquiry  ? — Just 
80,  except  that  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  make  the  in- 
quiries, and  I  do  make  them. 

5451.  Would  those  inquiries  be  made  by  you 
and  entered  upon  the  Application  and  Report 
Book  ? — No,  the  relieving  officer,  of  course, 
would  make  the  inquiries  necessary  to  go  upon 
the  Application  and  Report  Book,  but  I  take  up 
those  particulars  and  question  him,  question  the 
relatives,  and  consult  my  colleagues  who  know  in 
very  many  cases  particulars  of  those  applicants. 

5452.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  make  a 
separate  inquiry  yourself  into  these  cases  ? — On 
the  Saturday. 

5453.  Goino  to  the  homes  of  the  applicants 
and  makin^i  inquiries  into  their  circumstances? 
— No  ;  at  the  board  meeting. 

5454.  You  mean  that  you  ask  a  few  questions 
at  the  board? — We  ask  more  than  a  few  ques- 
tions ;  we  go  thoroughly  into  the  matter. 

5455.  But  you  depend  upon  what  is  said  to  you 
at  the  board  ? — Yes,  but  not  only  what  is  said  by 
the  relieving  officer  ;  we  get  a  great  deal  out  of 
the  applicant  himself. 

5456.  Therefore  you  are  judging  entirely  from 
what  is  said  at  the  board,  plus  what  you  know 
from  the  relieving  officer  ? — In  addition  to  which 
we  have  in  very  many  cases  personal  information, 
one  or  other  of  us. 

5457.  Do  you  put  that  personal  information  in 
writinof  ? — No. 

5458.  It  is  simply  what  is  said  at  the  board  on 
behalf  of  the  applicants  who  come  up? — Or 
against  them,  as  the  case  may  be. 

5459.  Are  any  of  those  members  of  the  board 
small  em])loyers  ? — No. 

5460.  Small  tradesmen  ? — Small  tradesmen, 
merchants. 

5461.  It  is  on  their  evidence  that  you  come  to 
your  conclusions  ? — Mainly  that  of  the  applicant 
and  of  the  relieving  officer. 

5462.  Have  you  come  across  a  great  many 
cases  where  people  have  become  reckless  from 
despondency  and  despair,  and  therefore  have  not 


saved  money  ? — Yes,  I  have  met 
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5463.  What  proportion  would  these  cases  bear 
to  those  classes  that  you  referred  to  ? — Well,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  state  a  percentage. 

5464.  Can  you  mention  any  case  of  the  sort 
now  ;  can  you  give  the  details  of  any  case  that 
you  remember  of  that  sort  ? — There  was  a  case 
this  very  week,  or  last  week,  of  a  man  who  came 
to  me,  but  I  have  not  the  thing  in  my  mind  at 
the  present  moment. 

5465.  You  took  his  statement  for  it? — I  did. 

5466.  You  did  not  make  any  investigation 
yourself? — No,  I  did  not  in  that  case  ;  they  are 
continually  cropping  up,  as  I  am  known  so  well 
to  the  public  there. 

5467.  You  could  produce  20  or  30  of  these 
cases  now  if  they  are  continually  cropping  up  ? 
—Yes. 

5468.  Would  you  do  so  ? — Do  you  mean  to- 
day ? 

5469.  No,  afterwards;  cases  in  which  people 
have  grown  reckless  out  of  despondency  and  de- 
spair, and  therefore  have  not  saved  money  ? — 
When  I  say  have  grown  reckless  out  of  des- 
pondency and  despair,  I  mean  that  they  have 
complained  that  they  have  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

5470.  They  complained,  but  you  have  not 
verified  the  complaint  ? — Except  that  they  have 
talked  in  a  desponding  mood  about  it. 

5471.  True,  you  take  their  statement  for  it? — 
Yes. 

5472.  It  is  not  from  your  own  knowledge ;  it 
is  from  their  statement  ? — Just  so,  yes. 

5473.  In  this  first  class,  how  many  people  do 
you  suppose  there  would  be  ;  have  you  made  any 
calculation  of  the  first  class  aged  poor ; — ^No,  I 
have  not  made  any  calculation,  but  I  think  there 
would  be  rather  a  large  number  of  applicants,  J^^gg 
because  1  remember,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  number  of 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  a  ^P^^^^^'j. 
letter  came  down  to  us  at  Cardiff  asking  if  we  grst  class 
would,  as  guardians,  try  to  find  out,  in  a  given  pensions, 
winter,  how  many  persons,  in  our  judgment,  there 

were  in  Cardiff  who  were  on  the  verge  of 
pauperism,  but  who  do  not  like  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  guardians  for  relief.  We  set  the 
ministers  of  the  town  to  work,  and  other  philan- 
thropic gentlemen,  and  we  found  that  there  was 
a  great  number  of  persons  indeed  who  were 
placed  in  such  circumstances,  according  to  those 
reports. 

5474.  Can  you  give  the  figures? —  No.  I  can- 
not ;  the  letter  was  sent  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

5475.  Can  you  produce  the  letter  ?—  No,  I 
cannot. 

5476.  Can  you  give  the  date  or  the  forms 
which  were  used  in  that  investigation  ? — The 
clerk  of  the  board,  who  was  here  this  morning, 
could ;  not  from  memory,  I  suppose,  but  he 
could  send  the  correspondence. 

5477.  Were  these  the  aged  people? — That  I 
do  not  know.  I  cannot  tell  in  what  proportion 
they  were  aged. 

5478.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that,  practi- 
cally, your  suggestions  are  based,  not  on  any 
special  investiiiation,  but  chiefly  upon  the  state- 
ments made  by  applicants  at  the  committees  of 
the  board  ?— Yes, 
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5479.  And  by  what  the  relieving  officer  may 
have  on  his  books  ? — That  is  so. 

5480.  And  from  any  statements  made  by  per- 
sons taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  board?— That  is  so. 

Mr.  Stockall 

5481.  Do  you  know  anything  with  regard  to 
the  payment  of  sickness  pay  as  deferred  sick- 
pay  by  friendly  societies  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  T 
am  not  familiar  with  that  sort  of  thing  except 
in  a  very  general  way. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

5482.  When  an  applicant  comes  before  you 
for  assistance,  I  suppose  you  do  not  relieve  him 
without  any  thought  or  without  any  inquiry. 
You  have  some  system  of  forming  a  sound 
judgment  as  to  his  title  ? — Certainly. 

5483.  I  mean  you  do  not  take  his  mere  state- 
ment ;  you  would  not  relieve  any  man  who  liked 
to  drop  in  and  apply  ? — Certainly  ;  our  plan  is 
to  take  no  applications  after  Wednesday  in  the 
week.  The  relieving  officer  is  not  allowed  (I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  does  not  sometimes 
break  through  the  rule),  to  take  an  application 
after  Wednesday  in  the  week,  so  that  the  other 
intervening  days,  Thursday  and  Friday,  and 
what  there  is  of  Saturday  morning  before  coming 
to  the  Committee,  are  devoted  to  making  strict 
inquiries  into  the  particulars  given  by  the  appli- 
cant. 

5484.  There  is  every  necessary  safeguard 
against  imposition  ? — That  is  so. 

Wages  of  5485.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the 
trimmers,  earnings  of  coal  trimmers,  and  what  is  a  coal 
trimmer  ? — A  coal  trimmer  is  a  man  who  distri- 
butes the  coal  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  shoot  down  into  a  vessel, 
distributes  it  by  shovels  in  the  hold  of  the  ship, 
but  there  are  not  exactly  two  classes  of  coal 
trimmers.  Dr.  Paine  got  a  little  confused  in 
calling  the  other  a  ganger.  What  he  evidently 
meant  was,  at  any  rate  what  I  mean  is,  that  there 
is  a  coal  trimmer  attached  to  a  regular  gang  who 
has  regular  work,  and  there  is  a  casual  or  occa- 
sional coal  trimmer  who  only  goes  on  if  the 
regular  man  is  not  available.  Thus  the  one 
earns,  of  course,  a  great  deal  more  than  the  other 
by  reason  of  having  regular  work,  unless  he 
wishes  to  give  up.  For  instance,  a  regular  coal 
trimmer  might  be  asked  to  work  day  and  night 
right  on,  and  he  might  say,  "  No,  I  prefer  not  to 
work  at  night,  let  one  of  the  occasional  men  go 
in  ; "  but  if  he  works  on  regularly,  as  he  might 
do,  he  would  probably  earn,  well,  I  should  think, 
not  more  than  3  /.  a  week.  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  docks  at  Cardilf  for  40  years ; 
and  I  should  say  under  those  circumstances  he 
would  earn  not  more  than  3    a  week. 

5486.  Working  how  many  hours  in  the  week? 
—  Working  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day. 

5487.  For  six  days  a  week  ? — For  six  days  a 
week,  yes. 

5488.  And  then  the  other  men  ? — As  to  the 
other  men,  of  course,  if  an  occasional  man  were 
on  one  job,  as  it  is  called,  he  wovild  not  be  certain 
of  going  on  another,  because  if  another  regular 
man  were  out  the  same  occasional  man  might 
not  be  called   upon,  therefore,  his  is  much 


Mr.  Broad/iU7-st—conthmed. 
more  casual  employment,  and  I  think  his  earnings 
would  not  average  more  than  30  s.  a  week. 
Then  there  are  coal  trimmers  and  coal  trimmers. 
A  coal  trimmer  attached  to  a  gang  belonging  to 
a  steam  coal  colliery  would  have  a  very  much 
better  chance  of  earning  wages  than  a  coal 
trimmer  belonging  to  a  gang  attached  to  a  house 
coal  colliery,  because  a  house  coal  colliery  is  not 
nearly  so  regular  in  its  shipments,  and  does  not 
ship  anything  like  so  large  a  quantity  in  propor- 
tion as  the  steam  coal  colliery. 

5489.  Your  port  is  the  greatest  coal  export 
port  in  the  world  ? — That  is  so  ;  we  export,  in- 
cluding Cardiff,  Penarth,  and  Barry,  between 
13,000,000  and  14,000,000  tons  a  year. 

5490.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  an  enormous  mass 
of  vessels  come  to  Cardiff  to  pick-up  coal  for 
cargo  or  ballast? — That  is  so,  bunker  coal,  very 
many. 

5491.  Has  not  that  system  a  tendency  to  bring 
a  great  deal  of  casual  labour  and  poor  labour  to 
your  port,  much  of  which  remains  there  ? — That 
is  so  because  it  also  imports  timber,  pit-wood,  as 
we  call  it,  for  these  collieries,  and  that  pit-wood 
is  mainly  worked  by  Irish  labourers.  And  it 
also  imports  some,  not  so  much  as  it  did,  iron- 
ore,  Cardiff  itself,  and  that  is  also  done  by  Irish 
labour. 

Mr.  Pell. 

5492.  Hematite  iron  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know. 

5493.  Are  you  connected  with  the  docks?— I 
have  been  in  business  at  the  docks  for  very 
many  years. 

5494.  What  as  ? — I  am  myself  a  small  coal 
shipper  now,  but  I  was  in  a  coal  ship  broker's 
office  for  many  years. 

5495.  You  are  an  employer  of  labourer? — 
Yes;  I  have  a  foreman  ;  I  am  not  a  large  em- 
ployer of  labour. 

5496.  You  heard  Dr.  Paine's  evidence.  It 
was  his  opinion,  and  I  think  I  am  quoting  him 
correctly,  that  you  could  get  all  the  antecedents 
of  a  man  out  of  him  by  cross-examining  him.  Do 
you  think,  with  your  experience  as  an  employer 
of  labour,  that  that  could  be  done  with  the  bulk 
of  your  fellow  creatures  ? — Well,  it  is  astonishing 
to  what  an  extent  we  have  got  at  the  wages 
earned,  by  getting  a  clue  as  to  who  they  have 
worked  for,  and  by  sending  forms  and  prosecuting 
inquiries,  and  getting  them  certified  to  by  em- 
ployers of  labour. 

5497.  Where  do  your  Irishmen  come  from  ; 
from  Connemara,  or  do  they  come  from  the 
west  ? — I  cannot  say. 

5498.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Irish,  who  are  not  wanting  in 
embellishing  a  story? — My  answer  to  that  is,  An 
that  an  Irishman  knows  by  some  means  that  he  gn> 
is  not  entitled  to  any  help  except  workhouse 
help  for  twelve  months  after  he  is  on  the  ground. 

5499.  You  have  that  rule  ? — Certainly. 

5500.  You  give  no  out  Poor  Law  relief  to  an 
Irishman  ? — Nor  to  an  Englishman  ]  nor  to  any 
one. 

5501.  Until  he  has  been  twelve  months  at 
Cardiff  ? — We  offer  them  the  workhouse  ;  we 
sead  them  to  their  own  settlements  ;  we  remove 
them. 

5502.  Let  us  be  sure  about  the  trimmer ; 
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Mr.  Pell — continued. 

he  earns  nearly  200  /.  a-year  ? — I  am  speaking  of 
the  regular  trimmer,  the  trimmer  in  regular 
work.  He  is  paid  by  the  ton  ;  he  is  not  paid  by 
the  week,  or  the  day  ;  he  is  paid  by  the  ton. 

.5503.  ]3ut  taking  him  to  be  a  good  fellow  who 
works  steadily,  ho  can  earn  what  Dr.  Paine  has 
said  ? — I  should  put  it  more  at  3  Z.  a  week  than 
4  /.  He  can  earn  3  Z.  a  week  if  he  be  a  good 
man,  and  be  in  a  good  gang  as  we  call  it. 

5504.  Has  there  been  much  agitation  in  Cardiff 
upon  the  question  of  pensions  ? — No  meetings  on 
that  question.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
agitation  on  matters  of  wages  generally  which 
have  led  to  strikes. 

5505.  Where  could  I  get  the  literature  of  the 
subject;  what  is  the  newspaper? — There  are 
two  newspapers  published  daily  in  Cardiff.  One, 
The  Western  Mail,  and  one  The  South  Wales 
Daily  News. 

Mr.  Henley. 

5506.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  the  relieving 
officer  was  instructed  on  two  days  a  week  not 
to  receive  applications  ? — Yes. 

5507.  Is  that  really  a  fact  ? — Yes,  he  is  in- 
structed to  receive  applications  up  to  Wednes- 
day. 

5508.  Supposing  an  old  man  is  destitute,  and 
requires  relief,  what  is  to  happen  between  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  ? — The  relieving  officer  will, 
in  most  cases,  relieve  him  by  food  until  the  next 
Saturday.  I'lJ'' 

5509.  Then  the  relieving  officer  does  receive 
applications  ? — He  hears  the  application,  but 
he  does  so  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  before 
the  guardians  on  the  following  Saturday. 

5510.  But  he  receives  the  application? — Cer- 
tainly, 

5511.  You  have  told  us  people  earn  very  high 
wages  in  Cardiff ;  do  you  give  any  relief  by  way 
of  loan  to  these  old  people  ? — Not  to  the  old 
people.  Generally  we  do  give  rehef  to  old  or 
young  by  way  of  loan,  I  do  not  agree  with 
Dr,  Paine  that  it  is  to  anything  like  the  extent 
he  suggested.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  found 
that  we  give  relief  by  way  of  loan  to  a  very 
large  amount. 

5512.  You  do  give  relief  by  way  of  loan? — 
We  do  give  relief  by  way  of  loan. 

5513.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  two 
witnesses  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
if  the  law  were  to  be  altered  so  that  an  old  person 
should  not  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  guardians  to 
call  upon  his  children  to  support  him,  but  that  he 
should  by  law  be  able  to  go  direct  to  the  justices, 
and  the  justices  should  be  empowered  by  law  to 
make  au  order  upon  the  children  to  support 
him.  Do  you  approve  of  that? — No,  sir;  I 
think  that  the  chief  objection  to  going  to  the 
guardians  is  that  now  there  is  a  sort  of  stigma 
attached  to  the  very  name  of  guardians  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  generally. 

5514.  But  it  would  do  away  with  the  question 
of  pauperism  ? — Exactly. 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

5515.  If  a  man  went  straight  to  the  justices 
instead  of  going  to  the  guardians  ? — No,  sir ;  I 
think  if  they  were  made  pensioners  instead  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  go  to  the  guardians. 

5516.  1  am  speaking  of  a  man  who  has  chil- 
dren able  to  maintain  him.  Do  you  see  any  ob- 
jection that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  that 
the  parent  should  be  able  to  go  direct  to  the 
justices  to  obtain  an  order  for  support? — No, 
sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very  strong 
necessity.  I  think  it  would  be  just  the  same  to 
go  to  one  body  as  the  other, 

5517.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  go 
through  the  guardians  and  make  the  man  a 
pauper?  — No,  not  make  him  a  pauper.  I  would 
alter  it  in  this  way,  that  I  would  not  wait  for  the 
person  to  become  chargeable,  and  so  become  a 
pauper  ;  I  would  let  them  come  to  the  board 
of  guardians  notwithstanding  instead  of  to  the 
justices  because  I  think  we  should  have  better 
appliances  for  finding  out  what  were  the  par- 
ticulars. 

5518.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  his  going 
direct  to  the  justices? — No,  I  see  no  objection. 

5519.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  much  of  an 
improvement. 

5520.  Is  your  workhouse  adequate  for  your 
aged  poor  ;  have  you  a  margin  of  accommoda- 
tion there  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  margin  of  accom- 
modation, except  that  we  have  large  rooms  and 
wards,  we  have  not  a  margin  of  accommodation 
for  classification. 

5521.  But  you  have  a  margin  of  accommo- 
dation for  your  aged  poor  ? — Yes. 

5522.  And  your  rooms,  which  are  large,  we 
may  assume  might  be  divided  ? — Well,  I  am  not 
quite  so  sure  whether  we  could  divide  them, 
because  we  have  in  the  workhouse  between  600 
and  700,  and  we  are  only  certified  for  900. 

5523.  You  have  accommodation  for  your  aged 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

5524.  How  could  you  justify  yourselves  to  the 
ratepayers  in  commencing  to  build  in  excess  of 
your  requirements  ? — Because  our  town  is  a  very 
large  and  thriving  town.  We  go  on  increasing 
in  population  to  the  extent  of  5,000  or  6,000  or 
7,000  a  year. 

5525.  But  you  hope,  I  suppose,  that  your 
pauperism  will  not  increase  at  the  same  ratio  ? — 
Well,  we  hope  not,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  hoping 
against  hope  ;  with  the  increase  of  population  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  increase  the  fringe  popu- 
lation. 

5526.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  lay  it  down  very  distinctly 
that  the  guardians  should  not  build  in  excess 
of  their  requirements  ? — That  is  so  :  and  when 
we  enlarged  our  workhouse  we  had  between  900 
and  1,000  in  the  house,  considerably  over  the 
certified  number,  now  it  has  gone  down  to  600 
or  700. 

5527.  Then,  your  answer  would  be  that  look- 
ing to  the  increase  of  population,  you  think  you 
would  need  this  extra  accommodation  ? — Yes. 
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The  Witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  April  Uth,  at  noon. 
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In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT : 


The  Eight  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  E.G. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 

Mr.  Albert  Pell. 

Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 

Mr,  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Major-General  Lord  METHUEN,  c.b.,  c.m.g.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 
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Chairman, 

5528.  Lord  Methuen,  you  have  for  some  time 
past  taken  much  interest  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  sir. 

5529.  And  I  think  you  have  been  connected 
with  the  Wiltshire  Friendly  Society  ? — Yes. 

5530.  You  have  had  before  you  a  subject 
which  is  now  occupying  this  Commission  ;  that 
is,  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  aged  poor  ? — 
Yes. 

5531.  Have  you  been  acting  as  a  guardian 
in  any  union?  —  Yes;  in  the  Chippenham 
union. 

5532.  And  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
the  best  method  of  treating  the  aged  poor  ? — 
Might  I  make  a  statement  in  connection  with 
that,  that  I  have  with  me  ? 

5533.  I  think  that  would  be  far  the  best  way, 
that  you  should  make  any  statement  that  you 
have. —  In  1891,  I  learned  from  inquiries  I  made 
that  there  was  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
administration  of  out-relief  among  the  boards  of 
guardians  in  the  County  of  Wiltshire;  and  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Wiltshire  Friendly  Society 
I  pointed  out  to  the  committee  of  which  I  was 
chairman,  that  I  thought,  not  only  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  poor,  but  also  in  the  interests  of 
the  friendly  society,  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  us  to  draw  the  attention  of  boards  of  guardians 
to  the  want  of  uniformity  that  existed,  in  the  hope 
that  we  should  be  able  to  establish  some  regular 
system  ;  and  the  committee  then  authorised  me 
to  draw  up  a  letter  to  the  different  boards  of 
guardians  in  Wiltshire,  which  met  with  a  far 
mure  satisfactory  reception  than  1  or  any  member 
of  tlie  committee  had  expected.  We  had  a  meet- 
ing of  delegates  of  nearly  all  the  boards  of 
guardians  in  W  iltshire,  in  March,  at  Trow- 
bridge   

5534.  March  of  last  year  ? — Yes  ;  and  the 
result  of  that  meeting  was  the  following  resolu- 


Chairman — continued. 

tion  : — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
"  encouragement  of  thrift  w^ould  be  promoted  by 
"  the  better  administration  of  out-relief  in  the 
"  county,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  sound 
"  friendly  societies."  I  may  add  that  at  that 
meeting,  in  addition  to  the  guardians,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  leading  friendly  societies 
attended.    Then  a  committee  was  formed  on  the 

22nd  March  

5535.  Now,  you  are  speaking  of  a  committee 
of  jiuardians  ? — Yes.    A  committee  was  formed, 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  different  boards 
of  guardians.    1  may  add  that  the  delegates  from 
the  boards  of  guardians  were  a  very  representa- 
tive committee.    The  committee  stated,  first,  that 
out-relief  should  not  be  given  to  the  non-resident. 
We  fovmd  that  a  real,  proper  inspection  could 
not  be  gi%'en  in  those  cases,  and  that  in  more  than 
one  instance  in  a  union  relief  had  been  continued 
without  any  certain  knowledge  whether,  or  not, 
it  reached  its  destination  ;  or  whether  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  intended  was  living  or  dead. 
Our  second  recommendation  was  that  out-relief 
should  not  be  given  to  wives  who  are  deserted  by 
their  husbands.     We  find  here  that  thei*e  is 
danger  of  collusion ;  that  if  the  husband  knows 
beforehand  his  home  is  certain  to  be  maintained 
by  out-relief,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  desert.  If 
a  wife  is  lelt  alone,  perhaps  with  two  or  three 
children,  receiving  a  small  sum  in  out-relief,  she 
is  tempted  to  take  in  lodgers,  and  is  in  danger  of 
going  wa'ong.    Our  third  recommendation  was 
that  no  out-relief  should  be  given  to  wives  or 
families  of  convicted  prisoners.    This  constitutes 
an  extra  safeguard  against  a  man  committing 
crime,  because  he  knows  he  brings  misery  on  his 
family,  besides  suffering   punishment  himself. 
The  wife  will  use  her  influence  to  make  her  hus- 
band realise  this  fact.    Clause  No.  4,  recommen- 
dation was  that  no  out-relief  should  be  given  to 
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Chairman — contimied. 
unmarried  women  with  illegitimate  children.  I 
may  add,  of  course,  that  the  Poor  Law  stops  us 
from  giving  out-relief  in  a  great  many  of  these 
cases ;  but  we  foimd  that  boards  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  it  all  the  same.  Clause  No.  5 
recommended  that  no  out-relief  should  be  given 
to  widows  after  the  first  three  months  of  widow- 
hood, when  they  will  be  exitected  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  one  child.  Clause  No.  6  recommended 
that  no  out  relief  should  be  given  to  wives  or 
families  of  militiamen  doing  duty,  which 
was  a  very  common  occurrence ;  No.  7  recom- 
mended that  no  out-relief  should  be  given  to 
persons  having  relatives  who  are  legally  liable 
and  capable  of  maintaining  them ;  and  No.  8 
recommended  that  no  out-relief  should  be  granted 
to  a  non-able-bodied  widow  or  widower,  with  an 
unmarried  stm  at  home  earning  full  wages;  No. 
9  recommended  that  out-relief  should  be  with- 
held from  men  who  refused  to  work  at  reduced 
wages,  preferring  out-relief ;  No.  10,  and  this  is 
the  one  clause  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the 
special  attention  of  the  Commission,  as  it  was 
the  subject  of  a  long  discussion,  and  it  is  one  that 
I  think  has  already  had  a  very  good  influence. 
That  clause  recommended  that  no  out-relief  should 
be  granted  to  any  applicant  bom  since  1850, 
except  by  loan,  unless  the  applicant  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  guardians  that  he  or  she  is 
drawing  sick-pay  from  a  friendly  society  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians.  We  were  perfectly 
well  aware,  when  we  introduced  that  recommen- 
dation, that  it  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Poor  Law ;  but  there  was  a 
very  strong  and  unanimous  feeling  that  that 
should  be  one  of  the  recommendations  sent  to  the 
Boards  of  Guardians. 

5i>36.  In  what  respect  was  it  opposed  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Poor  Law?— Because  the 
Board  of  Guardians  is  constituted  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  destitution ;  and  there- 
fore it  had  no  right  to  admit  the  claim  of  a  man 
or  woman  if  he  or  she  was  drawing  money  from 
a  friendly  society. 

5537.  Did  you  propose  to  give  to  the  persons 
who  receive  money  from  friendly  societies  some 
assistance  ? — Yes,  sir. 

5538.  Although  you  knew  it  to  be  against  the 
regulations  ? — Yes  ;  because  T  may  say  that  the 
duty  of  this  committee  was  to  provide  for  the 
encouragement  of  thrift,  through  the  diminution  of 
out-relief  in  the  country,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  sound  friendly  societies.  That  was  ttie 
object  for  which  we  were  brought  together.  It  was 
found  advisable  to  name  the  year  1850,  because 

;  up  to  the  age  of  45  it  is  worth  a  person's  while  to 
'  join  friendly  societies  ;  but  we  had  no  wish  to  be 
j  hard  upon  the  older  people.    Clause  11  recom- 
mended that  no  out-relief  should  be  given  to 
I  habitual  drunkards  and  bad  characters ;  and  in 
I  the  12  th  clause  the  Committee  stated  that  they 
considered  that,  when  practicable,  all  persons 
I  receiving  relief,  except  in  cases   of  sickness, 
'  should  from  time  to  time  be  brought  before  the 
board.    Clause  13  recommended  that  no  order 
for  out-relief  should  be  granted  for  a  longer 
period  than  three  months — the  permanent  list 
being  liable  to  great  abuse.    Then  there  is  this 
note  : — "  Guardians  are  reminded  (a)  that  as 
"  far  as  possible  medical  orders  should  be  given 
*'  on  loan  in  all  cases  where  a  special  fee  is 
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*'  chnrged,  there  being  no  difficulty  in  this  course 
where  any  special  fee  is  involved  ;  {b)  that  in 
"  many  cases  it  is  very  much  better  that  ihc 
"  patient  should  be  relieved  in  the  union  hou^e, 
"  which  can  be  done  without  requiring  other 
"  members  of  the  family  to  accompany  the 
"  patient."  I  may  say,  in  regard  to  these  recom- 
mendations, that  it  may  seem  rather  needless  to 
have  introduced  some  of  them,  but  no  recom- 
mendation that  we  have  introduced  has  been 
inserted  without  an  object.  We  found  that  in 
the  unions  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire  the  adminis- 
t  ation  of  the  Poor  Law  had  been  so  indifferent 
in  many  cases  that  each  of  these  recommenda- 
tions was  an  absolute  necessity. 

5539.  Have  they  been  adopted  ? — Yes,  to  some 
extent.    Might  I  make  another  statement  now  ? 

5540.  Yes,  certainly  ? — They  have  to  some 
extent  been  adopted.  I  heard  from  Mr.  Baldwyn 
Fleming,  our  Poor  Law  inspector,  that  in  the 
last  nine  months  of  1892,  viz.,  since  the  issue  of 
these  recommendations,  tiie  number  of  out- 
paupers  had  decreased  226,  and  the  in-paupers  70. 

5541.  Decreased? — Yes,  decreased;  whereas, 
in  Dorsetshire  there  was  a  corresponding  decrease 
of  six;  in  Hampshire  an  increase  of  162 ;  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  a  decrease  of  only  nine  ;  and 
Farnham  (Surrey)  an  increase  of  19. 

5542.  How  do  you  account  for  the  concurrent 
diminution  of  the  numbers  in  the  indoor  de- 
partment ? — Because  whenever  outdoor  relief  is 
strictly  administered,  so  in-relief  decreases. 

5543.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  a  reason  why 
that  is  so? — Yes;  because  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  outdoor  relief,  if  properly  inquired  into, 
should  never  have  been  given  at  all;  and  a  man 
if  he  knows  thiit  he  will  not  get  out-relief  will 
take  remarkably  good  care  not  to  come  into  the 
workhouse. 

5544.  That  accounts  for  the  diminution  in  the 
numbers  receiving  outdoor  relief ;  but  it  does 
not  immediately  account  for  the  diminution  in  the 
numbers  of  those  receivinjj  indoor  relief? — No; 
but  if  I  take  the  Bradfield,  or  the  Brixworth,  or 
any  of  those  unions  where  outdoor  relief  has 
either  been  totally  abolished  or  strictly  ad- 
ministered, I  find  the  figures  prove  what  I  say. 

5545.  That  is  to  say,  that  from  the  gradual 
operation  of  the  more  careful  administration  of 
the  law,  the  effect  seems  to  have  been  a  sudden, 
marked,  and,  as  you  have  shown,  considerable 
decrease  in  the  outdoor  relief ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  before  the  good  effect  of  your  general 
regulations  could  have  been  felt,  you  have  de- 
creased also  in  the  extent  of  indoor  relief 
administered.  That  seems  to  me  a  fact  rather 
difficult  to  account  for.  Bemember,  I  quite 
agree  that  a  more  careful  administration  of  the 
law  may — as  we  have  had  ample  evidence  pro- 
duced to  show — may,  and  often  does,  have  the 
effect  of  causing  a  large  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  outdoor  relief  concurrently  with  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  indoor 
relief,  and  that  has  been  from  the  gradual  oper- 
ation of  the  good  system  of  administration? — 
Yes. 

5546.  But  the  facts  are  as  you  state? — Yes; 
and  that  has  been  my  argument.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  always,  whenever  I  have  spoken  or 
written,  pointed  out  that  the  result  invariably 
happens,  that  when   you  find  outdoor  relief 
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vanishes,  you  will  also  find  that  the  indoor 
vanishes  ;  and  the  figures  I  have  given  you  help 
me  in  arriving  at  that  conclusion.  Then,  I 
would  wish  to  hand  in  these  papers,  giving 
statistics  which  simply  prove  my  contention. 
In  addition  to  that  information  I  wish  to 
hand  the  Commission  these  two  papers,  marked 
"  C  "  and  "  B  " — ^which  were  forwarded  to 
different  Boards  of  Guardians  who  sent  delegates. 
And  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  I  would  ask 
you  to  let  me  give  you  the  general  sense  of  the 
replies  that  1  received  from  those  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

5547.  We  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  your 
evidence  as  to  the  improvements  you  generally 
have  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  but  with  the  hope  and  belief  that  you 
would  connect  it  with  the  question  wbich  occupies 
us,  and  which  is  the  special  one  of  the  treatment 
of  the  aged  poor  ? — Yes.  But  I  beg  your  pardon 
— it  is  the  manner  in  which  the  young  are  dealt 
with  that  does  affect  the  old.  My  whole  object, 
in  introducing,  or  in  endeavouring  to  introduce, 
this  system  into  Wiltshire,  is  with  a  view  to  the 
future.  If  we  can  manage  to  catch  hold  of  the 
young,  we  shall  have  done  a  great  deal.  I  do 
not  expect  that  much  good  can  arise  to  the  old 
people  now  on  the  rates — I  do  not  hope  for  being 
able  to  do  much  good  for  them. 

5548.  May  I  ask  you  this  question?  You 
have,  in  the  interests,  as  you  think,  of  the  public 
good,  departed  from  the  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  giving  relief  to  those  who 
are  receiving  payments  from  their  clubs  ? — Yes. 

5549.  Are  there  many  persons,  members  of 
clubs,  who  are  also  asking  for  relief? — That  is  a 
point  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  about,  and 
I  cannot  give  you  an  accurate  answer  in  regard 
to  it.  There  certainly  are  certain  members — not 
a  great  number  of  members  of  sound  clubs — who 
are  receiving  relief. 

5550.  There  must  have  been  some  or  you 
would  hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  come 
to  a  resolution  on  the  subject? — Perfectly  so. 

5551.  Do  you  wish  to  continue  your  statement 
or  shall  I  ask  you  some  questions  ? — What  I  wish 
now  to  lay  before  you  is  a  number  of  replies 
from  different  chairmen  of  guardians  as  to  the 
effect  of  these  recommendations  which  I  have 
outlined  to  you. 

5552.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them  ? — Clause 
No.  10  has  been  adopted  in  at  least  one  union; 
and  in  a  second  union  the  remark  is  made  : 
"  The  new  Rule  10,  forbidding  out-relief  to  those 
"  who  are  noAv  young,  and  who  do  not  choose  to 
"  belong  to  a  friendly  society,  will  in  time  stem 
"  and  eventually  obliterate  the  present  expecta- 
"  tion  of  out-relief."  Another  union  chairman 
Avrites  :  "  No.  10  is  the  only  practicable  way  of 
"  continuing  inducement  to  thrift  with  our 
"  Poor  Law  as  it  now  is."  In  a  union  where 
the  Poor  Law  is  very  strictly  administered 
the  chairman  writes:  "No  case  of  hardship 
"  in  the  district.  In-relief  has  decreased.  The 
"  condition  of  the  lowest  classes  has  immensely 
"  improved.  Any  relaxation  in  the  administration 
"  of  out-relief  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger 
"  to  the  country."  From  another  union  we 
had  this  reply  :  "  The  expectation  of  out-relief 
"  is  a  serious  deterrent  to  thrift ; "  and  from 
a,UOther  imion  our  correspondent  said  :  "  I  had 
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"  better  say,  once  and  for  all,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
"  a  considerable  majority  of  the  labouring  classes 
*'  is  always  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
"  opportunity  of  getting  on  the  rates  in  any  shape 
"  other  than  that  of  the  workhouse,  and  there  is  a 
"  great  deal  of  jealousy  among  them  on  the  sub- 
"  ject."  In  two  more  unions  they  write  :  "  The 
"  feeling  regarding  out-relief  is  dying  out,  and 
"  the  people  are  becoming  more  alive  to  the 
"  necessity  of  making  provision  for  themselves." 
From  another  union  we  had  the  reply:  "Many 
"  seem  to  think  themselves  hardly  treated,  when 
"  offered  an  order  for  the  union,  because  a  neigh- 
"  hour  who  has  applied  is  in  receipt  of  out-relief." 
Then,  again,  the  following  case  gives  a  good 
example  of  the  way  in  which  the  poor  look  on 
out-relief  as  a  right  :  "  Ellen  Clifford,  aged  53, 
"  saved  160/.  She  is  unable  to  work  beyond  a 
"  little  serving.  Of  course,  she  may  not  have 
"  out-relief  until  this  money  is  spent.  She  was 
"  advised  to  buy  herself  an  annuity ;  this  would 
"  amount  to  llZ.  7s.  per  annum,  or  4s.  3'/.  per 
"  week.  But  she  says,  no,  thank  you  ;  I  had 
"  better  live  very  cheaply  on  my  160/.,  make 
"  what  I  can  by  my  serving,  and  when  the  worst 
"  comes  to  the  worst,  and  all  is  gone,  I  can  then 
"  claim  out-door  relief."  The  replies  that  I  have 
quoted  are  simply  with  regard  to  the  list  of 
recommendations  which  I  send  out.  These  are 
from  the  best  boards  of  guardians  that  I  could 
select.  I 

5553.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  of  old- 
age  pensions  r — Yes,  sir.  > 

5554.  Would  you  give  us  your  views  on  the 
subject  ? — I  have  not  spoken  to,  nor  have  1  heard 
from  one  guardian  who  is  in  any  way  in  favour  of 
any  scheme  of  old-age  pensions.  ' 

5555.  Could  you  say  what  their  reasons  were  i 
for  being  opposed  to  them  ? — Well,  the  belief  of  ' 
the  guardians,  as  a  rule,  is,  that  if  you  give  | 
State  aid,  you  simply  lower  the  self-respect  and  ( 
feeling  of  independence  of  the  people ;  that  you  ' 
increase  their  pauperism ;  that  it  is  just  the 
same  as  olivine;  out-relief.     The  feeling:  of  all 
those  guardians,  whose  opinion  I  respect  the 
most,  is  that  every  man  should  be  made  to 
support  himself,  and  ought  not  to  look  to  the 
State  to  support  him. 

What  is  the  prevailing  rate  of  agricul- 
tm-al  wages  in  Wiltshire  ? — May  I  make  a  states 
ment  about  the  wages  ?  > 

5557.  Tes? — The    chairman   of    one    union  . 
writes  :  "  There  are  many  married  men  earning  ' 
"  less  than,  14s.  a  week,  and  with  more  than  two  ' 
"  children,  who  belong  to  friendly  societies,  and  i| 
"  have  thus  provided  for  old  age  aud  sickness."  A  il- 
fortnight  back  I  asked  the  first  man  I  met  in  my 
park  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  as  to  what  a  man  could  do  upon  those 
wages;  and  he  said  that  he  was  earning  15s.  a 
week,  and  that  a  married  man,  spending  '2s.  a 
week  in  drink  and  Is.  in  smokmg,  could  afford, 
as  he  did,  to  place,  monthly,  2s,  4^c?.  in  a 
friendly  society  ;  and  that  if  he  was  a  single 
man  he  could  afford  to  spend  2s.  a  week  in 
drink  and  Is.  for  smoking,  and  13s.  a  week 
would  be  ample. 

5558.  He  seems  to  have  thought  drink  an 
absolute  necessity  to  existence? — I  am  giving 
you  a  man  who  both  smokes  and  drinks,  who 
denies  himself  nothing.    Now,  I  will  give  yoa 
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further  details.  T  got  together  two  representative 
men  of  the  labouring  class,  one  of  whom  takes 
an  interest  in  parish  woi'k,  and  who  is  a 
well  educated,  sensible  man,  and  we  went  into 
every  detail,  say,  a  single  man  earns  13s. 
a  week;  well,  he  could  spend  25.  in  drink 
and  \s.  in  smoking  ;  his  board  would  cost 
him  8s.,  his  clothing  Is.  3rf.  ;  and  he  would  yet 
have  9i.  left  each  week  to  pay  into  a  friendly 
society,  for  which  he  only  requires  2s.  4|o?.  a 
month.  Or  I  will  take  a  married  mfin  and  a 
small  family.  His  keep  would  be  10s.  ;  his 
cottage  would  be  2s. ;  his  clothes  would  be  2s.  ; 
his  drink  would  be  2s.  ;  and  his  smoking  would 
be  Is.  That  would  be  17s. ;  and  I  deduct  Is. 
gained  from  his  allotment ;  so  that  that  would 
leave  it  at  16s.  Well,  that  man  would  naturally, 
according  to  the  figures,  not  be  able  to  pay 
into  a  friendly  society ;  but,  as  the  labourer 
said  to  me,  there  is  many  a  man  earning  smaller 
wages,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
well  able  to  put  into  a  friendly  society  with  the 
help  of  a  thrifty  wife. 

5559.  Were  those  agricultural  labourers  ? — ■ 
Yes ;  they  were  agricultural  labourers.  The 
last  one  I  spoke  to  was  one  earning  more  money, 
because  he  was  working  on  the  road.  But  an 
agricultural  labourer  of  the  best  class  would 
be  earning  15s.,  and  of  the  lower  class,  13s.  a 
week.  But  then  you  must  recollect  I  do  not  in- 
clude in  that  wage  the  extra  money  which  is 
earned  at  harvesting  and  at  other  times.  Mr. 
Herbert  Smith,  who  is  agent  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  Lord  Crawe,  and  myself,  wrote  to  me, 
that  it  may  be  roughly  taken  a  single  man  at 
the  present  price  of  food,  clothing  and  lodging, 
could  live  well  at  8s.  per  week  without  beer. 
He  could,  therefore,  if  receiving  12s.  per  week, 
put  by  4s.;  if  he  spent  a  Is.  a  week  on  beer 
this  would  be  reduced  to  3s.  With  regard  to 
a  married  couple,  these  could  live  cheaper  in 
proportion  than  a  single  man  ;  and  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  man  and  his  wife  could  live 
comfortably  on  9s.  a  week,  including  cottage  ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  wife  would  probably,  in  the 
absence  of  children,  earn  a  little  money,  and  if 
only  a  Is.  a  week  was  spent  on  beer,  as  much 
could  be  saved  as  by  the  single  man,  which  con- 
firms the  evidence  that  I  got  from  the  labourers. 

5560.  Do  a  large  proportion  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  Wiltshire  belong  to  friendly 
societies  ?  — Yes,  sir. 

5561.  And  are  those  friendly  societies  generally 
of  the  better  kind? — Yes,  the  Manchester  Unity 
of  Oddfellows,  the  Foresters,  the  Wiltshire 
Friendly  Society,  and  the  Rechabites. 

5562.  You  spoke  of  these  people  making  pro- 
vision against  old  age.  I  suppose  you  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  societies  do  not  permanently 
provide  for  old  age,  bvit  simply  for  sickness,  which 
becomes  more  frequent,  no  doubt,  as  age 
advances ;  but  they  do  not  provide  for  the  needs 
of  old  age  pure  and  simple  ? — We  have  now^ 
introduced  a  new  deposit  class  into  our  society 

•  upon  the  principle  of  the  Stroud  system,  which 
would  pi'ovide  for  old  age  by  giving  annuities. 
That  is  In  the  Wiltshire  Friendly  Society,  and 
IS,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  Stroud  system. 

5563.  Do  many  persons  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  this  new  deposit  class  ? — Yes, 
a  great  number.    We  have  only  Introduced  the 
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de])osit  class  a  short  time,  and  it  has  done  very 
well.    The  number  was  266  in  1889  ;  we  had 
increased  to  571  in  1891;  but  as  for  the  pen- 
sions, we  have  only  91  pensioners  in  the  society 
out  of  6,500  members. 

5564.  Since  what  time  have  these  friendly 
societies  been  popular  in  your  county? — I 
can  hardly  answer  that  question  with  regard  to 
other  societies.    Our  own  dates  from  1884. 

5565.  Could  you  tell  me  the  rates  of  wages  in 
Wiltshire  generally, — during  the  winter.  Be^ 
cause  I  remember  the  time  when  it  was  a 
common  thing  in  many  parts  of  Wiltshire  for  the 
unmarried  labourers  to  receive  very  little  em- 
ployment in  the  winter,  the  farmers  giving  all 
their  employment  to  the  married  ones,  and  the 
others  living  upon  the  rates  ? — One  guardian 
tells  me  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  winter, 
both  in  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  Somer- 
setshire, out-relief  does  go  towards  helping  on  the 
wages  received  by  the  labourer  from  the  farmer. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  man  in  my  part  of  the 
world  receives  smaller  wages  in  the  winter  from 
the  farmer. 

5566.  You  have  spoken  about  the  general 
wage  being  14s.  to  15s.  a  week  ? — I  said  13s. 
to  TSs. 

5567.  Besides  extras  at  harvest  time  ? — 
Yes. 

5568.  Does  that  relate  generally  to  the  whole 
county  of  Wiltshire  ? — That  relates  to  the  Chip- 
penham Union ;  and  I  know  about  the  Calne 
Union  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  estate,  because  Mr. 
Herbert  Smith  lives  in  that  union. 

5569.  Have  you  inquired  into  the  general 
character  of  the  men  above  60  or  65  years  of 
age,  who  are  in  the  workhouse? — Yes  ;  they  are 
good  and  bad. 

5570.  Have  you  made  any  sort  of  estimate  as 
to  the  proportion  of  good  and  the  proportion  of 
bad  ?— No. 

5571.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  with  re- 
spect to  what  we  may  call  "  good,"  very  few  are 
allowed  by  their  relations,  or  circumstances 
somehow  or  other  are  favourable  to  them,  and 
they  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  workhouse ; 
is  that  a  part  of  your  experience  ? — I  could  not 
give  you  an  answer. 

5572.  For  instance,  that  if  a  man  has  been  a 
respectable,  diligent  agricultural  labourer,  and 
becomes  old  and  unable  to  work,  his  relations 
and  friends  will  subscribe  to  keep  him  from 
going  to  the  workhouse.  Is  there  any  such 
feeling  in  your  part  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

5573.  Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to 
add  to  your  evidence  ? — Might  I  make  my 
statement  about  the  general  feeling  as  to  out- 
relief  in  the  county  ? 

5574.  Certainly  ? — Mine  has  not  been  a  very 
easy  task,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  difficult  at 
present  to  persuade  the  majority  of  Poor  Law 
guardians,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  the  poor, 
that  in  those  cases  where  out-relief  is  reduced, 
in-rellef  will  also  decrease,  and  that  the  general 
condition  and  tone  of  the  labouring  classes  will 
improve.  AW  alike  believe  that  those  persons 
who  take  my  line  wish  to  drive  the  poor  into  the 
workhouse.  They  read  no  books,  no  statistics,  on 
the  subject,  and  they  do  not  consider  the  way 
in  which  too  liberal  out-relief  affects  the  poorer 
class  of  ratepayers.  The  strong-backed  chairmen 
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are  one  with  me  in  my  views,  for  I  know  no 
man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  opinion  who 
does  not  support  the  evidence  1  have  now  the 
honoiir  to  submit  to  you. 

5575.  And  your  argument  is  that  so  far  from 
being  injured,  and  quite  apart  from  the  question 
of  the  rates,  the  poor  profit  by  a  strict  adminis- 
tration of  the  law? — Absolutely,  and,  believe 
me,  my  sole  wish  has  been  to  induce  guardians 
to  reduce  to  the  smallest  amount  relief  to  that 
class  who,  having  sufficient  wages,  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  use  of  friendly  societies.  My 
wish  has  been  to  induce  guardians  to  aid  the 
poor  to  study  self-dependence,  rather  than  to 
trust  to  aid  from  the  State,  or  from  out-relief. 

5576.  What  measures  do  the  guardians  take 
to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  each  applicant 
for  poor  relief? — They  take  plenty  of  time  over 
the  cases,  they  have  the  evidence  of  the  relieving 
officer,  and  they  also  have,  in  nearly  every  case, 
the  evidence  of  the  guardian  from  the  part  of  the 
world  from  which  the  applicant  comes. 

5577.  Do  you  find  that  the  relieving  officers 
are  sufficient  in  number,  and  equal  in  intelligence, 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties  ? — I 
should  have  said  that  the  relieving  officers  are 
not  sufficient  in  number.  For  instance,  in  my 
own  union,  the  relieving  officer's  district  extends 
about  five  miles  each  way,  and  he  would  have 
over  200  cases  of  out-relief  to  inquire  into ; 
and  although  I  have  the  evidence  from  all  the 
boards  of  guardians  that  they  consider  the  reliev- 
ing officers  are  sufficient  in  number,  myself  I 
should  have  thought  that  they  could  not  be  so, 
though  no  doubt  they  do  receive  assistance  in 
some  cases  from  the  local  guardians. 

5578.  Have  you  found  cases  in  which  the 
relieving  officer  did  not  sufficiently  inform  him- 
self as  to  the  condition  of  the  recipient  of  Poor 
Law  relief? — Yes.  I  think  the  system,  for 
instance,  of  the  poor  going  to  the  relieving  officer 
for  bread  and  for  money  is  distinctly  wrong.  I 
think  that  the  relieving  officer  should  go  to  every 
cottage  and  study  for  himself  whether  it  is  a 
fair  case  for  out-relief  or  not ;  but  that  on  a  wet 
day  the  poor  should  be  made  to  go  from  their 
cottages,  or  to  pay  some  one  to  go  from  their 
cottages,  to  the  relieving  officer's  house  and 
stand  for  a  while  in  order  to  get  their  bread  and 
money — I  think  that  is  certainly  wrong  to  the 
poor  person,  and  neither  do  I  think  it  fair  to  the 
board  of  guardians. 

5579.  That  is  rather  against  the  principle  of 
the  Poor  Law,  is  it  not  ?  The  principle  of  the 
Poor  Law,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  a  relieving 
officer  should  seek  them  in  their  homes? — Yes, 
but  he  does  not  do  so  in  all  unions. 

5580.  Does  he  ever  do  so  according  to  your 
knowledge  ? — Does  he  ever  visit  them  ? 

5581.  Does  he  ever  do  so  in  your  knowledge? 
— Yes ;  there  are  some  instances  in  which  he 
takes  the  bread  to  their  cottages,  which  he  ought 
to  do  in  every  instance. 

5582.  But  as  a  general  rule  they  have  to  go  to 
him? — As  a  general  rule  that  is  so,  but  the  con- 
trary does  happen  ;  it  happens,  for  instance,  in 
an  union  adjoining  my  own. 

5583.  Is  relief  given  in  kind  as  well  as  money  ? 
—Yes. 

5584.  If  it  is  given  in  kind  it  is  not  so  easy 
for  the  relieving  officer  to  take  it  with  him,  is 
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it  ? — In  the  union  next  to  mine  he  conveys  it  in 
the  baker's  cart.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  own 
union  we  have  our  own  bakery,  but  that  is  not  so 
in  many  other  unions. 

5585.  You  are  clearly  opposed  to  the  system 
of  relief  stations? — Yes. 

H.li.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

5586.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  you  do  not 
wish  to  act  harshly  on  the  older  people  ? — Yes, 
Sir. 

5587.  Do  you  allude  to  the  people  now  re- 
ceiving relief? — Yes,  Sir;  1  have  no  wish  to 
act  harshly  to  those  who  had  not  an  opportunity 
in  their  younger  days  of  belonging  to  a  sound 
friendly  society.  There  were  many  of  them 
who  at  that  time  had  lost  their  money  in  those 
small  dividing  clubs,  or  unsound  village  societies, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  passing 
through  a  phase  of  pauperism  that  will  die  out 
with  the  present  class  of  pauper  so  soon  as  those 
friendly  societies,  such  as  that  of  which  I  am 
vice-president,  get  a  still  firmer  footing  in  the 
country.  And  if  I  may  say  so,  our  feeling  is 
that  if  the  boards  of  guardians  would  get  a 
firm  backing  from  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  proper  management  by  the  boards  of 
guardians  of  the  administration  of  out-relief,  we 
shall  find  that  the  friendly  societies  will  greatly 
prosper  in  consequence. 

5588.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
total  abolition  of  out-relief? — Yes,  Sir;  I  went 
to  Bradfield  independently,  and  I  satisfied  myself, 
after  enquiries  that  I  made  of  the  guardians,  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  poor  people,  that  the  strict 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  Bradfield 
Union  was  not  productive  of  hardship  ;  but  I 
would  add.  Sir,  that  the  district  seemed  well 
interspersed  with  wealthy  people,  and  on  the 
whole  the  wages  might  be  considered  as 
slightly  higher  than  in  some  parts  of  Wiltshire. 
Although  I  had  no  evidence  whatever  when  I 
went  to  Bradfield  that  would  justify  me  in  saying 
that,  I  think  the  total  abolition  of  out-relief 
difficult.  Well.  I  should  be  sorry  to  advocate 
its  adoption  in  Wiltshire,  on  account  of  the  low 
wages  in  some  parts,  at  any  rate  on  the  Downs, 
Sir. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen, 

5589.  Is  not  the  result  of  that  10th  Order 
of  yours  to  impose  upon  your  boards  of 
guardians  the  responsibility  of  satisfying  them- 
selves as  to  the  solvency  of  clubs  ? — Yes. 

5590.  And  do  you  think  that  the  boards  of 
guardians  are  in  a  position  at  present  to  do  that 
satisfactorily  ? — That  opens  a  big  question.  I 
think  that  the  manner  in  which  friendly  societies 
are  now  tested  is  valueless,  because  you  do  not 
test  the  solvency,  strictly  speaking,  of  any 
society. 

5591.  Have  you  got  a  sufficiently  fair  idea  of 
your  working  of  the  10th  Rule  to  tell  us  on  what 
principle  boards  of  guardians  would  act  in  ap- 
proving of  friendly  societies.  Of  course  they 
would  only  approve  of  a  friendly  society  if  they 
thought  that  it  was  likely  to  be  solvent,  and  of 
permanent  stability  ? — They  would  approve  of  a 
friendly  society  that  would  not  be  classed  amongst 
the  small  dividing  clubs,  or  the  small  parish  club. 

5592.  Would  they  take  any  steps  to  ascertain 
the  soundness  of  the  tables? — No  ;  but  in  a 
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general  way  they  would  take  what  we  would 
accept  as  sound,  such  societies,  for  instance,  as 
the  Foresters,  the  Rechabites,  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Wiltshire  Friendly 
Society,  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  and  so  on. 

5593.  I  suppose  they  would  go  so  far  as  this, 
as  to  ascertain  in  the  case  of  a  club,  assuming  it 
to  belong  to  one  of  the  great  affiliated  orders, 
that  it  was  what  was  technically  called  "  in  com- 
pliance "  ? — Yes. 

5594.  They  would  go  so  far  as  that  ? — Yes. 

5595.  But  they  would  not  take  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  from  year  to  year? — 
No  ;  certainly  not. 

5596.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
go  any  further  in  that  direction,  and  to  give 
boards  of  guardians  power  to  inspect  the  clubs, 
or  to  require  the  terms  from  them,  so  as  to 
satisfy  themselves  more  completely  as  to  their 
solvency  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  might  be  advisable. 

5597.  Have  you  thought  whether  it  would  be 
best  to  do  that  by  means  of  powers  conferred  on 
guardians  or  on  district  councils,  if  we  have  them, 
or  by  giving  power  to  a  Government  Department, 
whose  certificate  should  be  accepted  by  the  local 
board? — I  would  sooner  see  it  given  by  Govern- 
ment Certificate.  I  think  that  as  the  Registrar 
acts  now  it  does  us  very  little  good,  because  he 
does  not  state  whether  a  friendly  society  is  solvent 
or  insolvent. 

5598.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  friendly 
societies  would  accept  such  a  greatly  increased 
control  of  them  as  would  be  conferred  by  such 
additional  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  Government 
department?  —  Generally,  I  think  not.  But 
personally  I  feel  sure  that  my  society  would  be 
glad  enough  to  have  its  accounts  gone  into,  and 
to  have  it  stated  whether  it  is  solvent  or  insolvent, 
so  long  as  Government  did  not  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  friendly  society. 

5599.  Then  what  you  would  do  would  be 
simply  to  give  the  power  of  inspection  to  the 
Government  Department? — Yes;  and  to  make 
the  duties  of  the  Registrar  still  stronger  than  they 
are  at  present. 

5600.  Would  you  give  that  department  any 
coercive  power  to  wind  up  a  society  compulsorily, 
or  would  you  only  give  them  power  to  call 
attention  to  mismanagement  and  bad  tables,  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  the  members  themselves  to 
remedy  the  evil  ? — Yes. 

5601.  The  latter  ?— Yes  ;  the  latter. 

5602.  You  used  the  phrase  that  yoa  had  given 
us  "  the  answers  from  the  best  boards  of  guard- 
ians." Do  you  find  that  there  is  some  difi^ei'ence 
in  the  readiness  with  which  the  different  boards 
in  the  county  accept  the  new  rules  which  you 
have  laid  down  ? — Y"es. 

5603.  A  good  deal  depends  then  on  the 
personnel  of  each  board  ? — Absolutely.  That  is 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  strict  adminis- 
tration of  out-relief.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
entirely  depends  on  the  strong-backed  chair- 
men. 

5604.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  it  is  that 
the  principles  of  management  of  out-door  relief, 
where  they  are  put  into  practice  and  apparently 
work  so  well,  do  not  spread  to  adjoining  unions  ? 
— Because  you  cannot  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
strong-backed  chairmen  of  guardians  to  support 
them. 
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5605.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  public  spirit 
in  the  country,  and  do  not  you  think  there  must 
be  something  lacking,  either  that  the  principles 
themselves  are  unsatisfactory,  or  the  way  in 
which  they  are  put  forward  is  not  adequate,  that 
prevents  their  being  adopted  by  public-spirited 
guardians  generally  ?  —  There  are  too  many 
guardians  who  value  their  votes  more  thijn  they 
do  anything-  else.  There  is  many  a  guardian 
who  knows  just  as  well  as  T  do  the  evils  of  out- 
door relief,  but  he  is  afraid  to  speak  out. 

5606.  How  is  it  that  he  cannot  convince  his 
constituents  that  the  effect  will  be  to  lower  rates 
instead  of  raising  them  ? — Because  the  public 
mind  is  not  ripe  enough  yet  for  that.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  as  time  goes  on,  and  as  out- 
relief  is  properly  administered  and  given  less 
lavishly,  that  public  spirit  will  appreciate  it. 
But  it  does  not  do  so  at  present. 

."(607.  You  gave  us  figures  about  the  wages  of 
the  labourers.  1  do  not  think  you  mentioned 
their  rents,  Wliat  is  the  average  rent  of  a  good 
cottage  ? — 1  said  2s.  a  week. 

5608.  Does  that  include  a  garden  ? — Yes;  and 
then  they  have  an  allotment. 

5609.  Does  that  2s.  cover  the  allotment  ?  — 
No  ;  only  the  cottage. 

5610.  Two  shillings  covers  the  cottage  and  the 
garden ;  and  then  they  have  to  pay  for  the  allot- 
ment in  addil;ion  ? — Yes ;  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  the  allotment  from  Zd.  to  4rf.  a  perch  as 
a  rule. 
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do  you  suppose  they  eat  fresh  meat  ? — That  has 
considerably  changed  now.  I  should  say,  about, 
my  property,  on  most  days.  Formci'ly  it  was 
perhaps,  once  a  week.  A  great  deal  of  dripping 
is  consumed. 
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what  the  "  Stroud  system,"  which  j^ou  mentioned,  oi<i 
is.  Could  you  kindly  give  me  an  outline  of  it  ?  beneiit? 
— It  is  rather  a  long  story,  and  I  think  the  paper 
which  I  have  put  before  the  Commission  would 
tell  you  that  best,  perhaps.  The  rules  are 
practically  the  same  as  the  rules  of  the  new 
deposit  class  of  the  Wiltshire  Friendly  Society, 
and  it  is  the  nearest  we  can  get  to  the  pensions 
for  old  aue.  I  may  say  that  that  plan  has  been 
generally  adopted. 

5614.  You  said  that  Bradfield  was  in  a  good 
position,  because  it  was  interspersed  with  the 
houses  of  wealthy  people.  Have  you  ever  heard 
it  said  by  Poor  Law  administrators  that  a  big 
house  is  often  the  centre  of  pauperism  ? — My 
opinion  is  that  generally  where  the  richest  and 
biggest  house  is,  there  is  the  most  pauperism.  A 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Soames,  chairman  of  a 
board  of  guardians,  has  written  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  and  he  says  that  : 
"  There  is  no  evil  worse  than  ill-considered 
"  charity.  I  could  point  out  a  large  parish,  not 
"  in  this  union,  which  was  thoroughly  demoralised 
"  by  the  indiscriminate  almsgiving  of  two  wealthy 
"  families." 

5615.  You  probably  also  agree  that  even  In 
districts  that  are  comparatively  poor,  where  there 
are  no  persons  drawing  wealth  from  elsewhere, 
that  there  would  be  quite  enough  kindly  feeling, 
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and  also  enough  money  to  provide  for  all  cases  of 
really  deserving  want  ? — I  have  no  personal 
experience,  but  I  think,  on  the  Downs  it  would  be 
difficult  to  got  relief  enough. 

5616.  Do  you  happen  to  know  at  what  rate 
of  interest  your  Wiltshire  Friendly  Society  is 
valued  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Loch. 

5617.  You  have  adopted  your  10th  rule  with  a 
view  to  encourage  friendly  societies  ? — Yes ;  and, 
I  may  add,  because  in  most  unions  they  did 
already  recognise  friendly  societies. 

5618.  Therefore  you  worked  rather  from  the 
feeling  you  found,  than  from  anew  point  of  view? 
—  Yes,  I  was  chairman ;  and  I  took  no  leading 
part  in  the  discussion  of  that  clause.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  committee,  and  it  was  passed  by  a 
good  majority. 

5619.  But  do  you  think  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  leading  friendly  societies  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  permanent  position  in  which  they 
might  rely  on  a  certain  supplementation  from 
the  rates,  in  the  case  of  old  age,  plus  the  club 
payment  ? — No. 

5620.  Why  not?— Well,  I  do  not  think  that 
many  of  our  members  would  claim  out-relief. 
But  where  they  have  been  in  a  friendly  society, 
imd,  for  instance,  have  had  to  quit  it  for  some 
good  cause,  then,  when  they  come  before 
the  guardians,  they  advance  a  good  case.  They 
Can  say  :  "  We  belonged  to  a  friendly  society  as 
"  long  as  we  possibly  could ;  but  our  family 
"  increased,  and  our  wages  were  very  low,  and  we 
"  could  not  manage  to  stay  on  any  longer ;  we 
"  have  done  our  best,  and  we  throw  ourselves  on 
"  your  mercy."  There  would  be  a  case  for  out- 
relief. 

5621.  Then  you  think  that  eventually  in 
practice  the  effect  of  the  rule  would  not  be  to 
supplement  the  club  money  ? — Yes ;  in  special 
cases. 

5622.  But  to  deal  with  cases  in  which  there 
had  been  failure  ? — Yes  ;  and  where,  certainly, 
although  a  person  belonged  to  a  friendly  society, 
the  money  he  was  receiving  was  not  sufficient 
to  pay  his  way. 

5623.  Do  you  look  forward  to  the  friendly 
society  money  becoming  sufficient  to  enable  a 
member  to  pay  his  way  ? — In  many  cases,  yes  ; 
but  not  in  all. 

5624.  By  "  many  cases,"  do  you  mean  in  con- 
nection with  certain  clubs  ? — Yes.  For  instance, 
in  our  new  deposit  class,  when  a  man  or  a 
woman  becomes  old,  if  they  had  been  in  receipt 
of  wages  to  put  in,  as  they  could,  threepence  a 
day,  that  individual  would  never  have  to  go  on 
the  rates  ;  but  a  man  who  could  not  afford  to  put 
in  more  than  a  halfpenny  a  day,  would  have  to 
get  help  when  he  got  old. 

5625.  And  you  could  not  say  at  present  how 
far  persons  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  were 
members  of  clubs  ? — No,  I  could  not ;  though  I 
have  tried  to  find  it  out. 

5626.  Have  you  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
rather  a  large  number  is  returned  in  your  union 
as  having  belonged  to  clubs,  but  as  having  dis- 
continued membership  ? — No.  Are  you  stating 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  that  is  so  ? 

5627.  I  am  speaking  of  the  returns  made 
which  show  that  ?— I  have  not  seen  the  returns 
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you  mention ;  but  those  would,  probably,  be 
members  of  unsound  clubs  or  dividing  clubs, 

5628.  That  I  dare  say  may  be  the  case, 
were  you  struck  with  the  number  of  old 
paupers  in  your  union  when  you  took  up 
question  ? — Yes. 

5629.  It  was  the  largeness  of  that  number 
that  led  you  to  interest  yourself? — Yes.  The 
large  amount  of  pauperism,  not  only  in  my  own 
union,  but  in  others  in  Wiltshire,  and  ^1^9 
the  great  increase  in  out-door  relief  in  uiy 
imion.  - !),-., - 

5630.  That  is  in  the  Chippenham  Union? — 
Yes. 

5631.  And  your  rates  are  high,  comparatively, 
are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

5632.  And  you  said  you  do  not  think  you  could 
get  rid  of  out-relief  because  wages  are  so  low? — 
Yes. 

5633.  But  does  not  out-door  relief  keep  your 
wages  down  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  find  out  any  justification  for  that 
statement,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  it 
yet.  I  do  not  thiak  that  the  farmers,  and  I 
believe  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  I  do  not  believe 
the  farmers  are  benefiting  by  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  out-door  relief  in  my  part  of  the  world. 

5634.  Did  you  not  quote  cases  in  which  it  was 
said  that  in  winter  a  difference  was  made  ? — I  said 
that  one  guardian  wrote  to  me  from  a  union 
making  the  general  statement  that  in  Dorsetshire, 
Somersetshire,  and  Wiltshire  that  was  the  case  ; 
but  I  also  added  that  I  could  gain  no  proof  that 
that  statement  was  correct. 

5635.  Do  you  think  that  much  more  could  be 
gained  by  the  publication  of  the  figures  by  the 
Registrar  as  to  the  position  of  the  unsound  friendly 
societies  in  your  county  ? — Did  I  understand  you 
to  wish  that  advising  powers  should  be  placed  in 
his  hands  ?  I  would  wish  to  see  stronger  powers 
placed  in  his  hands. 

5636.  Of  the  advising  type? — Yes;  of  the 
advising  type.  I  am  speaking,  I  think,  perhaps, 
without  sufficient  knowledge ;  but,  I  think,  it 
would  be  a  benefit  if  the  Registrar  had  the  power 
to  state  whether  societies  are  solvent  or  insol- 
vent. 

5637.  But  if  he  stated  that  the  club  was  insol- 
vent would  it  not  practically  mean  the  ruin  of  it? 
—  Well,  he  could  advise  them  at  any  rate. 

5638.  But  the  publication  of  facts  like  that  in 
the  case  of  many  clubs,  not  necessarily  bad,  might 
be  very  injurious  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
very  injurious  to  any  well-managed  club. 

5639.  You  think  that  the  local  reputation  of 
the  club  would  carry  it  through  ? — I  do. 

5640.  In  the  matter  of  out-door  relief,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  the  aged,  do  we  not  trust  to 
the  discretion  of  the  guardians  ? — We  do. 

5641.  And,  therefore,  as  long  as  that  system  is 
adopted,  can  we  make  any  progress  except,  as  you 
have  said,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong-backed  chair- 
man ? — I  think  it  possible  that  Poor  Law  inspec- 
tors can,  and  no  one  can  be  more  valuable  to  us 
than  our  inspector,  Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming.  I 
think  if  their  powers  could  be  possibly  increased 
it  would  be  much  the  better.  I  think  that  if  the 
Poor  Law  inspectors  could  find  time  themselves 
to  go  into  the  cottages,  and  see  what  the  cases  of 
out-door  relief  are  whether  they  are  all  correct  or 
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not,  and  whether  there  is  any  imposition  amongst 
them,  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

5642.  Therefore,  your  effort  at  bracing  Tip  the 
discretion  of  the  guardians  would  be  by  the 
adoption  of  a  more  minute  investigation  and 
inspection  on  the  part  of  the  Poor  Law  in- 
spectors?— Yes.  I  think,  where  you  have  a 
diminution  of  pauperism,  it  is  due  generally  to  the 
chairman,  and  I  submit  it  is  hard  that  the  onus 
should  rest  on  him  alone.  I  feel  that  there 
are  very  many  chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians 
who,  if  they  had  a  strong  man  behind  them  to  see 
that  the  board  of  guardians  supported  their 
action,  would  act  like  Mr.  Bland  Garland  and 
other  chairmen  of  his  stamp  have  acted. 

5643.  Do  you  think  it  is  true  that  when  a  man 
has  introduced  a  better  system  into  his  own 
union,  and  it  does  not  spread  to  neighbouring 
unions,  that  it  is  due  to  any  defect  in  the  system 
itself? — No.  And  more  than  that,  I  should 
imagine  that,  if  a  strong-backed  guardian 
vanished,  very  often  the  improved  system  of 
administration  of  out-relief  might  vanish  with 
him. 

5644.  You  have  enquired  about  the  Bradfield 
Union  ? — Yes. 

5645.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  neighbouring 
unions  are  showing  better  management? — Yes, 
but  it  is  only  half-and-half. 

5646.  In  Wallingford,  is  not  that  so  ?— Yes. 

5647.  And  in  Reading? — I  do  not  know  about 
Reading. 

Mr.  Arch. 

5648.  1  think  you  said  that  your  out-door 
paupers  had  decreased,  because,  when  a  man 
would  not  go  into  the  house  he  would  go  to 
work  ? — No.  I  made  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  you  refuse  out- 
door relief  you  find  that  the  man  who  had 
applied  does  not  come  forward  for  it  again.  I 
did  not  say  he  went  to  work. 

5649.  If  a  man  is  70  or  80  years  of  age,  and 
he  has  led  a  respectable  life,  and  brought  up  his 
family  decently  and  respectably,  and  so  on,  and 
in  his  later  years  of  old  age  cannot  work  at  all, 
would  you  put  that  aged  man  in  the  house, 
though  he  had  children  himself,  and  a  decent 
place  in  which  thpy  could  take  care  of  him  ? — If 
they  would  take  care  of  him  he  would  not  come 
up  for  relief. 

5650.  Yes  ;  but  that  is  not  my  point.  My 
point  is  this,  that  this  man  has  never  had  any 
opportunity  of  going  into  a  sick  benefit  society, 
his  wages  being  low,  and,  perhaps,  his  family 
large,  and  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
saving  any  money.  Well,  then,  when  he  is 
totally  disabled  and  cannot  Avoi'k,  and  must 
otherwise  go  to  the  workhouse,  if  that  man 
has  got  a  son  who  has  got  a  family,  and 
is  a  decent  and  respectable  man,  would 
you  take  the  old  man  away  from  his  son 
if  the  son  would  take  care  of  him  and  keep 
him  clean  and  comfortable  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  ? — My  answer  to  that  is  this,  that  I  am 
looking  forward,  and  if  that  man  had  the  advan- 
tage when  he  was  young  of  belonging  to  a  sound 
friendly  gociety,  and  if  he  took  no  advantage  of 
it  of  any  sort  or  kind,  that  man  would  not  deserve 
out-relief;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  his 
best  when  he  was  young,  and,  so  long  as  he  had 
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money  to  put  into  a  friendly  society,  did  put  out-relief 

money  into  such  a  society,  Avell  and  good.    If  he  ^ho^^ave 

then  came  forward  to  claim  out-door  relief  and  been  in  a 

said,  at  the  age,  let  me  say,  of  40,  "  I  have  10  friendly 
"  children  ;  I  had  IO5.  a  week  wages,  and  I  could 
"  not  possibly  continue  to  belong  to  a  friendly 
"  society,"  that  man's  case  is  a  fair  one  and  he 
ouo-ht  to  get  out-door  relief. 

Mr.  Brnadhurst. 

5651.  Do  you  adopt  any  means  of  inspecting 
the  quality  of  the  flour  in  the  bread  which  is 
distributed  by  the  relieving  officer  ? — I  woidd 
rather  not  answer  as  to  any  details  with  regard 
to  the  workhouse,  because  I  do  not  think 
I  am  a  good  enough  authority  on  such  matters, 
and  my  evidence  would  not  be  of  much  value. 

5652.  But,  generally  speaking,  without  com- 
mitting yourself,  you  would  be  rather  in  fa\'our, 
I  presume,  of  seeing  that  the  flour  used  in  the 
bread  so  distributed  should  be  of  good  quality  ? 
Ves  :  and  we  have  our  own  bakery  in  our  union, 
and  our  own  bakery  coirmiittee,  composed  of 
practical  men,  so  that  the  flour  is  bound  to  be 
good. 

565.S.  You  do  not  distribute  flour  ?— No.  We 
purchase  our  flour  and  we  distribute  our  bread  at 
the  different  relieving  stations  once  a  week. 

5654.  People  in  your  part  of  the  country  do 
not  make  their  own  bread? — No.  We  have 
started  our  bakery,  as  they  have  done  at  Frome, 
and  we  find  it  much  cheaper. 

5655.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  to  say 
that  you  object  to  any  State  system  of  pensions  ? 
—Yes. 

5656.  That  you  thought  it  would  tend  to 
pauperise  the  people  ? — I  think  it  would  tend  to 
lower  the  self-resjject  of  the  people,  and  I  think 
it  would  encourage  pauperism  in  just  the  same 
way  as  the  indiscriminate  bestowal  of  out-relief. 

5657.  But  would  that  be  so  if  the  person  in- 
sured for  a  pension  paid  a  part  of  the  premium 
by  monthly  or  yearly  instalments.  How  would 
that  affect  the  position  ?  -  I  think  your  friendly 
societies — and  1  am  speaking  with  a  prejudice  in 
thi  ir  favour,  no  doubt — can  do  all  the  work  that 
you  are  asking  the  State  to  do.  The  question 
you  have  asked  me  involves  a  consideration,  the 
outcome  of  which  would  entail  a  very  heavy 
standing  expense  on  the  ratepayers  ;  and  I  am, 
for  one,  not  in  favour  of  any  such  expenditure. 

5658.  But  you  rather  suggested  State  aid  to 
the  friendly  societies  ?  —  No.  I  said  State  aid 
only  so  far  as  in  seeing  that  those  accounts  were 
kept  properly. 

5659.  But  that  is  State  aid? — Well,  then,  we 
will  call  it  State  supervision,  or  anythin'j;  else 
that  implies  that. 

5660.  Are  you  aware  that  such  an  obligation 
would  involve  a  very  great  deal  of  labour,  and 
that  the  Registrar  could  in  no  way  satisfy  such  a 
demand,  and  that  it  would  have  to  be  a  Treasury 
matter  ? — That  might  be,  but  I  think  no  expense 
would  be  thrown  away  that  would  answer,  the 
friendly  societies  being  in  a  thoroughly  sound 
state. 

5661.  And  if  friendly  societies,  then  why  not 
all  other  classes  of  investment  ? — Very  well.  I 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued, 
think  a  good  many  investments  would  be  all  the 
better  for  it. 

5662.  About  the  wages  of  labourers  in  your 
part  of  the  country,  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
they  get  13s.  a  week? — Yes.  May  I  say,  as  we 
are  on  the  subject,  that  perhaps  I  overrated  the 
mark  when  I  said  13s.  a  week.  I  might  say  from 
12s.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  I  will  show 
you  what  I  mean.  They  get  12s.  a  week  given 
to  them,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  add  the  extras 
they  get  at  harvest  and  other  times. 

Chairman, 

5663.  Did  you  think  that  you  included  those 
in  the  sum  you  first  named? —  I  think  I  did  in 
the  13s.  In  round  figures,  they  get  13s.  in  my 
part  of  the  county,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
county  they  get  12."!. ;  but  then  there  are  extras, 
as  I  have  said;  they  get  higher  wages  on  account 
of  the  quarries.  I  have  been  speaking  of  the 
lower  class  of  labourer  in  referring  to  the  wages 
I  have  given. 

5664.  You  mean  that  the  higher  wages  given 
at  the  quarries  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
prices  of  agricultural  labour  generally  ?— Yes.  I 
see  that  Lord  Lansdowne's  agent  puts  it  at  12s., 
so  that  perhaps  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  12s. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

5665.  And  that  would  be  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer the  same  ? —  Yes. 

5666.  12s.  for  a  single  man? — Yes. 

5667.  I  presume  you  get  a  great  supply  of 
labour,  as  the  high  wages  attract  men?  — Most 
of  our  labourers  are  married  people. 

5668.  Have  you  many  old  people  inmates  in 
the  workhouse?  — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
I  have  been  away  for  years  from  my  district. 


Mr.  Roundell. 

5669.  As  I  understand  you,  Lord  Methuen, 
about  the  wages  in  Wiltshire,  it  comes  to  this, 
that  they  range  from  15s.  to  12s.,  and  that 
besides  that  there  are  extra  receipts  for  harvest- 
ing, and  also  the  allotments.  Is  not  that  the 
case  ? — Yes. 

5670.  Did  you  take  those  into  account  ? — I 
have  not  taken  the  allotments  into  account,  but 
simply  the  extras  that  come  at  Michaelmas. 

Allotments.  5671.  You  mentioned  the  allotments.  Could 
you  tell  the  Commission  how  you-  deal  with  the 
subject  of  allotments  as  regards  your  locality  ? — 
Every  one  who  wishes  for  an  allotment  about 
my  part  of  the  country  can  have  it. 

5672.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  the  majority 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  got  allotments  ?  — 
Yes. 

5673.  But  do  not  you  take  that  into  account 
in  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer  ? 
—No. 

Rent.  5674.  Caii  you  tell  us  the  average  rent  of  an 

agricultural  labourers  cottage  ? — Two  shillings. 

Temper-  5675.  And  there  was  one  other  matter  you 
mentioned,  an  allowance  for  drink  ? — Yes. 

5676.  Can  you  state  whether  the  desire  for 
drink  is  on  the  wane,  as  far  as  you  can  judge  ? — 
Certainly. 

5677.  And  you  woidd  take  that  as  part  of 
the  improved  standard  of  opinion  among  the 
labouring  classes  to  which  you  refer  generally  ? 
— Decidedly. 


Mr.  Roundell — continued. 

5678.  But  then,  as  I  understand  you,  your 
position  would  be  put  this  way — that  we  are 
now  in  a  phase  of  pauperism  that  is  dying  out ; 
that  as  out-relief  tends  to  disappear,  friendly 
societies  will  prosper  ;  that  the  wages,  then,  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  are  sufficient  to  make 
provision  for  old  age  by  superannuation  benefits 
and  so  on,  and  that  therefore,  in  your  view,  the 
great  public  object  is  to  stimulate  the  friendly 
societies ;  is  that  a  correct  statement  ? — That  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  might  add  that  I  think 
friendly  societies  themselves  have  forced  their 
way  to  the  front  of  late  years  far  more  than 
formerly,  and  have  crushed  what  has  been  the 
curse  of  all  friendly  societies,  those  small  dividing 
clubs  and  village  clubs. 

5679.  Having  regard  to  Rule  10,  about  which  Tbin' 
Mr.  Loch  put  some  questions  to  you  just  now, 

we  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  the  Poor  Law  i^,^ 

experts  that  the  duty  of  the  guardians  is  to  have  fortli 
reference  only  to  destitution,  and  that  they 
would  be  going  beyond  their  powers  under  the 
Poor  Law  if  they  were  to  recognise  friendly 
societies ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  take  it,  as  far 
as  I  gather  the  drift  of  your  answers  to  Mr. 
Loch,  that  you  are  not  of  that  opinion,  and  that 

you  would  even  wish  to  see  the  law  altered  so  I 

as  to  give  a  stimulus  to  friendly  societies  ?-—  I 

Certainly,  I  would  now  give  a  greater  latitude  I 

to  boards  of  guardians.  I 

5680.  About  the  friendly  societies  in  your  I 
county  ;  you  mentioned  the  Wiltshire  society,  I 
in  which  there  are  only  91  pensioners.  Can  I 
you  tell  us  why  there  are  so  few,  and  what  the  I 
contribution  is  for  a  provision  for  old  age  in  the  I 
Wiltshire  society  ? — It  is  the  same  as  putting  I 
money  into  the  Post  Office.  A  man  would  I 
rather  look  to  present  than  future  benefits,  and  li 
would  far  rather  provide  for  what  might  come  in  I 
the  way  of  sickness  than  to  look  forward  to  what 
might  never  come  to  him,  and  that  is  old  age.  1 1 

5681.  And  as  to  the  remedy  for  that,  I  take 

it,  from  what  you  have  said,  you  would  strongly  ]^ml 
deprecate  anything  like  State  pensions,  as  being  po(li 
another  form  of  out-relief,  and  that  by  an  im- Fi'B] 
proved  system  of  Poor  Law  administration,  and  ■  i 
encouragement  given  to  sound  friendly  societies,  ■  ' 
you  would  look  to  the  standard  of  opinion  among  ■  i 
the  labouring  classes  boii  u'  raised? — Yes.  It  is  li 
beside  the  question,  perhaps,  but  I  may  mention  J| 
that  this  very  labourer  to  whom  I  have  referred,  ||l  | 
and  who  was  a  man  of  superior  education,  when  ifl 
I  said  to  him,  "  What  would  you  like  to  get  in  H  | 
the  way  of  an  improved  administration  of  tiie  H  , 
Poor  Law,"  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to  see  out-  !■ 
relief  administered  at  every  cottage,  and  the  ^ 
workhouse  done  away  with."  When  I  ques-  H  ^ 
tioned  him  on  the  subject,  he  said  he  had  not  H  ^ 
any  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  of  1834  ;  so  jfl , 
that  that  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  general  feel-    H , 

5682.  Can  you  give  us  any  account  as  to  the  bH^, 
crushing  out  of  the  rotten  societies  by  the  process  °*H^j 
that  has  been  brought  about? — Well,  it  has  been  ; 
brought  about  by  the  establishment  of  the  sound  o.  I, 
societies,  and  by  the  way  in  which  the  sound   j  .m 
societies  have  come  to  the  front.    I  think  I  am  |M 
speaking  rightly  in  saying  that  at  the  t'me  these   '  fl  ^ 
small  village  clubs  were  going  on,  those  bigger  ,  M  \ 
clubs  were  not  known  very  well.    For  instance,  'ffl 
my  ov?n  was  only  established  in  1884.  ^ 
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Mr.  Roundell — continued. 

5683.  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
Mildenhall  Friendly  Society  ? — No,  I  am  not ; 
but  we  have  just  taken  over  that  society  into  the 
Wiltshire  society  ;  but  the  matter  only  came  be- 
fore the  Committee  last  month,  and  1  cannot  say 
that  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  it.  It  ia  sound,  otherwise  you  may  depend 
that  we  should  not  take  it  over. 

5684.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  for  I  have 
had  it  from  my  friend  Mr.  Soames,  whom  you 
have  mentioned  J  was  it  not  established  in  1838, 
and  were  not  the  contributions  for  benefits  in- 
sufficient; or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  have  they 
been  found  to  be  insufficient  by  the  actuaries, 
and  that  the  object  in  the  change  that  has  been 
made  is  to  increase  the  contributions  an.l  to 
diminish  the  benefits  ?~Yes  ;  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  I  think  that  is  correct. 

5685.  And  what  will  be  within  your  knowledge 
is,  that  a  great  eflFort  is  now  being  made  to  bring 
that  society  into  the  Wiltshire  society?  —  Yes, 
because  the  actuary  has  stated  that  if  we  get 
1,000/.  with  the  society,  we  should  be  able  to 
take  it  over  in  a  sound  state. 

5686.  Then  you  have  told  us  that  you  think 
the  experience  of  the  Bradfield  and  Brixworth 
Unions  would  not  apply  to  Wiltshire,  because  of 
the  lower  scale  of  wages  with  you? — Itis  a  slightly 
lower  scale. 

5687.  But  still  I  gather  from  the  whole  of 
your  evidence  that  your  object  is  to  apply  to 
Wiltshire  the  principles  of  Bradfield  and  Brix- 
worth, as  far  as  possible? — Yes,  but  not  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  abolition  of  out-relief ;  not  the 
absolute  abolition  of  out-relief. 

5688.  But  still,  you  are  anxious  to  reduce 
the  out-relief  to  a  minimum? — Yes,  to  a  minimum, 
certainly. 

5689.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  have  in  Wiltshire 
any  charitable  agencies  upon  which  you  can  fall 
back,  as  in  the  case  of  several  other  unions,  to 
help  on  hard  cases  which  are  not  properly  within 
the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  and  if  I  am  not  going  too 
far,  I  may  say  I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
what  Mr.  Soames  says  in  his  evidence  carried 
out :  "  that  the  offertories  and  alms  should  be 
"  more  carefully  administered  than  they  are  at 
"  present  in  many  parishes."  I  think,  in  other 
words,  if  we  could  have  some  system  of  organised 
charities  in  counties,  we  should  aid  out-relief 
materially. 

5690.  Do  you  know  in  Wiltshire  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  small  charitable  doles  ? — I 
cannot  answer  that  question. 

5691.  But  have  you  formed  any  opinion  of 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  apply  such  doles, 
originally  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  with 
a  view  to  the  prevention  of  deserving  old  people 
going  into  the  workhouse  ? — If  under  proper 
supervision,  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  system. 

5692.  You  have  spoken  about  strong-backed 
chairmen  being  an  indispensable  element  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Poor  Law.  May  I  ask,  if 
it  is  a  proper  question,  whether  you  have  found 
very  great  difficulty  to  arise  from  weak-kneed 
guardians  ? — Excessive  difficulty. 

5693.  May  I  ask  how  far,  and  by  what 
process,  you  have  been  able  to  evercome  that 
difficulty  ? — Do  you  mean  in  relation  to  this 
question  ? 


Mr.  RoundM — continued. 

5694.  I  mean  in  relation  to  the  general 
question  of  improved  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law? — Well,  I  have  elicited  no  answer  from 
some  unions,  and  a  certain  amount  of  abuse  from 
a  few  others. 

Mr.  Pell. 

5695.  Are  you  a  guardian  of  the  poor? — I  am 
an  ex  officio  guardian. 

5696.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian? — 
I  have  taken  interest  ia  the  poor  since  1885,  I 
may  say. 

5697.  How  long  have  you  acted  on  the 
Board?— Since  1885. 

5698.  When  did  you  endeavour  to  put  into 
practice  the  views  which  you  hold  now,  and 
which  you  have  expressed  here  to-day  ;  as  early 
as  1885? — No;  1  have  never  endeavoured  to 
put  into  practice  at  my  board  of  guardians  the 
system  I  have  spoken  of.  I  have  acted  as  the 
vice-president  of  the  Wiltshire  Friendly  Society, 
in  the  steps  I  have  taken,  and  I  would  rather 
wish  that  to  be  understood  from  the  besrinning. 

5699.  Do  you  attend  the  board  pretty  regu- 
larly ? — Yes  ;  when  at  home  I  do. 

5700.  And  do  you  endeavour,  as  far  as  you 
can,  to  obtain  the  acceptance  of  your  rule? — 
Yes ;  but  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter. 

5701.  You  made  use  of  the  expression  that 
you  would  not  go  as  far  as  the  Brixworth  and 
Bradfield  Unions,  and  abolish  out-door  relief,  but 
have  the  Brixworth  or  Bradfield  Unions  done 
anything  in  the  nature  of  abolishing  outdoor 
relief ;  have  they  not  rather  given  people  oppor- 
tunities to  avoid  applying  for  poor  relief  alto- 
gether ? —  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  personally 
I  am  in  favour  of  the  Brixworth  and  Bradfield 
plan;  but  what  I  would  wish  to  say  is,  that  if 
in  my  own  county  one  had  started  with  the  idea 
of  abolishing  out-door  relief,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  received  the  same  support  as  we 
hava  received  and  are  receiving  at  present. 

5702.  Do  you  know  that  that  policy  has 
extended  in  Brixworth,  and,  I  believe,  in  Brad- 
field too  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  have  already  said  in  my 
evidence  that  in  Wiltshire,  during  the  last  month 
of  1892,  since  the  issue  of  the  recommendations, 
the  number  of  out-paupers  has  decreased  226, 
and  the  in-paupers  70. 

5703.  The*  pauperism  given  in  your  union 
return,  dated  March  25th  1891,  is  51  in  the 
thousand,  the  average  for  England  at  that  time 
being  27  in  the  thousand  ? — Yes. 

5704.  How  do  you  explain  that  very  large 
difference  ? — Because,  in  my  own  union,  you  will 
find  that  the  charge  for  out-relief  had  been 
increasing  in  the  last  10  years  instead  of  decreas- 
ing. 

5705.  Was  that  due  to  the  poorer  circum- 
stances of  the  people  ? — Due  to  a  very  kind- 
hearted  chairman  of  guardians. 

5706.  Then  you  would  not  set  much  value  on 
statistics  of  pauperism  in  England,  as  represent- 
ing the  poverty  of  England,  and  derived  from 
such  a  source  as  this  ? — 1  look  upon  the  returns 
of  pauperism  as  practically  valueless.  I  find 
that  the  weaker  the  chairman  the  greater 
the  pauperism. 

5707.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  those 
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statistics  do  not  give  you  a  fair  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  people  ? — They  are  worth  nothing. 

5708.  They  do  not  indicate  the  real  needs  of 
the  people,  but  rather  the  method  in  which  the 
Poor  Law  is  administered  ?  —Quite  true. 

5709.  Now,  you  stated  that  the  presence  of 
very  wealthy  people  resident  in  a  neighbourhood 
was  freauently  accompanied  by  a  state  of 
pauperism  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — 
Yes. 

5710.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the  proverb 
that  wherever  the  carcase  is  the  eagles  will  gather 
together  ? — Quite  so. 

571 1.  And  have  you  any  village  in  your  union 
in  which  there  is  no  squire  and  no  clergyman  ? — 
I  cannot  recollect  one. 

5712.  You  cannot  call  one  to  mind  ? — No. 

5713.  No  hamlet  in  that  condition? — No,  I 
think  not. 

5714.  Are  you  acquainted  Avith  Mr.  Burt's 
return  of  old  age  pauperism  ? — Yes. 

5715.  And  you  have  noticed  that  this  return  can 
give  you  no  really  correct  idea  of  the  number  of 
old  people  who  would  need  pensions  or  assistance  ? 
— Quite  so. 

5716.  I  think  you  stated  that  many  of  your 
guardians,  who  hold  what  you  regard  as  sound 
views,  are  afraid  to  express  them  ' — Yes. 

5717.  That  is  not  peculiar  to  guardians? — 
Not  at  all. 

5718.  You  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  more 
marked  feature  of  the  guardians'  character  than 
of  the  character  of  others  ? — Well,  to  this 
extent,  I  do,  that  I  think  they  are  thinking  of 
their  votes. 

5719.  They  are  afraid  of  being  turned  out  ? — 
Yes. 

5720.  Do  you  admit  the  Press  into  your 
board-room  while  you  are  dealing  with  the 
cases  of  out-relief? — One  reporter  of  the  Press 
has  lately  become  a  guardian,  and  takes  advan- 
tage of  his  dual  position  to  comment  on  the 
disposal  of  cases  of  out-relief.  The  Press  are 
not  admitted  until  after  the  cases  for  relief  are 
disposed  of. 

5721.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  had  a  bad 
effect? — Certainly,  because  the  Press  reporter 
is  a  man  who  has  got  very  strong  feelings  in 
favour  of  out-relief. 

5722.  Does  he  pursue  his  original  calling  of 
taking  notes  while  the  cases  are  b*ing  heard  ? — 
Yes,  and  of  expressing  his  opinion  afterwards|in 
the  Press. 

5723.  I  think  you  said  you  would  draw  a  dis- 
tinction, being  the  cases  of  old  people  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  saving,  and  of  those  who 
have  not  had  opportunities  of  saving — that  is  to 
say,  you  would  divide  the  old  people  into  two 
classes,  the  deserving  and  the  non-deserving  ? — 
Certainly. 

5724.  Are  you  aware  that  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject  is 
strongly  against  that  contention? — Not  in  the 
workhouse — you  are  not  speaking  of  that. 

5725.  No,  I  am  not.  No,  the  attitude  that 
a  guardian  should  take  to  an  applicant  when  he 
appears  before  him  for  assistance  ? — I  am  aware 
of  that,  but  it  works  both  ways. 

5726.  Do  you  agree  with  the  view  that  the 
guardians  are  bound  to  relieve  the  bare  neces- 
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sities  of  those  who  are  absolutely  imdeserving, 
and  that  they  have  no  right  to  do  more  than 
that  for  the  deserving  ? — I  do  not  agree  with 
that. 

5727.  Do  you  hold  that  the  meagre  assistance 
that  would  be  given  to  a  member  of  a  bad 
society  should  be  made  up  for,  and  the  amount 
supplemented  by  money  out  of  the  rates  ? — If 
a  man  belonged  to  a  bad  society  when  he  was 
young,  and  when  he  had  not  the  chance  of 
belonging  to  a  sound  society,  that  would  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  board  of  guardians. 

5728.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  found,  when  the 
society  was  still  running,  that  he  only  could 
receive  a  very  poor  amount  fi'om  the  funds  of 
that  society,  you  would  supplement  the  sum  so 
given,  out  of  the  rates  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  at 
present  we  should  do  so,  but  that  would  not  be 
so  in  the  future,  but  at  present  a  man  has  no 
other  chance.  He  might  fairly  say  :  "  I  put  my 
money  into  this  society  at  a  time  when  there  was 
not  a  good  one  to  put  it  into."  He  might  say 
say  that  in  ten  years  time,  and  you  would  have 
to  take  that  excuse. 

5729.  But  do  not  you  think,  in  dealing  with 
cases  of  this  kind,  that  where  you  supplement 
the  means  from  bad  societies,  you  would  be 
likely  to  prolong  their  existence  ? — Well,  I  do 
not  think  there  are  many  cases  of  that  sort;  very 
few  indeed. 

5730.  You  were  not  satisfied  yourself,  I  think 
you  said,  with  the  number  of  relieving  officers 
you  have.    You  thought,  if  I  remember  rightly,  gut 
that  the  cases  would  be  better  met  by  more  to'  »• 
relieving  officers  ?  — Well,  what  I  say  is  this. 

I  think  in  Mr.  Loch's  book  he  put  it  that  it 
was  hard  work  for  a  relieving  officer  to  satisfac- 
torily dispose  of  a  htmdred  cases  of  out-i*elief. 
Well,  if  a  man  in  London  can  only  do  a  hundred 
cases,  I  do  not  quite  see  how  a  relieving  officer 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  over  200  cases,  in  a  part 
of  the  world  where  he  has  an  area  three  miles 
each  way,  from  north  to  south,  and  east  to  west, 
and  also  do  the  work  of  attendance  officer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  could  not  do  it  jiroperly. 

5731.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  some  of  the 
lai'ge  unions  of  the  country,  there  is  a  class  of 
officers  called  inquiry  officers,  who  are  not  re- 
lieving officers,  who  are  more  like, — well,  I  might 
say  detectives  ?  —  Such  officers  we  have  not  got 
in  the  country. 

5732.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  effect  on 
plenty  of  people  of  seeing  a  relieving  officer 
walking  about,  or  driving  about  in  a  cart,  with 
bread,  and  carrying  with  him  a  bag  of  money  in 
his  hand,  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  amount 
of  pauperism,  and  tliat  the  fewer  you  have  of 
those  officers  the  better  ;  you  might  have  inquiry 
officers,  for  instance  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that 
where  you  have  relief  stations,  with  these  poor 
people  going  for  their  money  to  the  relieving 
officer,  it  is  a  desirable  state  of  things.  I  think 
it  would  be  far  better  if  the  officer  was  employed 
in  going  to  the  cottages  of  the  people,  and  seeing 
for  himself  whether  there  are  impostors  receiving 
relief,  or  not. 

5733.  Do  you  know  that  in  Brixworth  there 
is  only  one  relieving  officer  ? — Well,  that  is  be- 
cause you  have  so  little  out-relief. 
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Mr.  Henley. 

5734.  Have  your  relieving  officers  carts  and 
horses  ? — There  is  one  cart  belonging  to  the 
union  at  Chippenham,  which  takes  the  bread  once 
a  week  to  each  of  the  relieving  stations  of  the 
different  districts. 

5735.  Do  the  carts  and  the  horses  belong  to  the 
union  ? — Yes. 

5736.  So  that  they  have  facilities  for  moving 
about? — Yes ;  but  only  to  the  different  stations  in 
the  district. 

5737.  And  if  they  have  carts  and  horses  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  attend  at  the 
residences  of  the  paupers,  as  you  would  wish,  and 
that  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— Yes  but  bakery  carts  extra  to  the  union  cart 
would  be  required. 

5738.  The  regulations  you  read  out  apply 
generally,  with  one  exception,  to  able-bodied 
persons  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  call  them  recommenda- 
tions. We  do  not  feel  justified  in  doing  anything 
more  than  recommending. 

5739.  The  guardians  have  not  the  power  to 
compel  the  aged  poor,  or  in  fact,  anybody  to  go 
into  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

5740.  Is  it  the  practice  of  your  board  of 
guardians  to  endeavour  to  induce  people  to  go 
into  the  workhouse  if  they  have  a  great  disincli- 
nation to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

5741.  Now,  there  are  cases,  as  we  all  know,  of 
old  people  who  require  relief,  and  who  are  living 
in  a  wretched,  dirty  condition,  and  where  there 
are  no  appliances  in  the  places  where  they  live  to 
change  that  condition;  how  do  you  deal  with 
such  cases? — Well,  we  try  to  induce  them  to 
come  into  the  house,  where  they  are  far  better 
looked  after  than  in  their  own  wretched  cottages. 

5742.  Are  people  suffering  from  senile  dementia 
generally  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum  or  to  the 
workhouse? — To  the  workhouse. 

5743.  But  I  take  it  from  you  that  the  aged 
poor  are  not  forced  into  the  house  ?  —No. 

5744.  You  say  you  would  give  no  non-resident 
relief.  What  would  you  do  with  regard  to 
relieving  persons  over  60  years  of  age.  There 
are  paupers  belonging  to  you  who  are  non- 
resident, and  living  in  another  union  ? — Yes. 

5745.  Do  you  accept  them  and  bring  them 
back  into  your  union  ? — Yes,  we  should. 

5746.  Well,  then,  there  are  other  cases,  non- 
settled  cases,  which  are  living  in  your  union, 
and  which  belong  to  some  other  union  ;  what  do 
you  do  with  those  cases  ? — Well,  we  do  for  the 
cases,  and  then  recover  the  money  spent  from 
the  other  union. 

5747.  You  would  remove  people  that  do  not 
belong  to  you  and  accept  your  own  ? — Yes. 

5748.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
that  the  law  should  be  altered  so  that  persons 
over  60  years  of  aoe  should  not  be  liable  to  be 
removed  ? — I  would  rather  not  give  any  opinion 
on  that  point.  May  I  say  that  I  am  not  speak- 
ing so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  board 
of  guardians  as  from  my  position  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wiltshire  Friendly  Society. 

5749.  With  regard  to  the  benefit  societies ; 
take  the  case  of  the  Wiltshire  labourer ;  is  he  in 
a  position  to  subscribe  to  more  than  two  socie- 
ties. First  of  all,  something  like  the  Prudential 
for  the  burial  of  liis  family ;  and.  secondly,  to  one 
of  the  other   societies,  such  as  the  Foresters 
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or  the  Odd  Fellows,  or  some  good  society  for 
sickness? — As  a  rule,  we  think  he  could  only 
afford  to  subscribe  to  one  society,  say  2s.  4fi?.  a 
month  to  the  Foresters  society ;  he  would  not 
be  able  to  subscribe  much  more  than  that. 

5750.  A  great  number  of  labourers  do  subscribe 
to  those  ;  but  you  think  one  would  be  enough  ? — 
Yes. 

5751.  Witn  regard  to  the  Foresters  and  the 
Odd  Fellows,  do  you  think  that  a  man  not  being 
sick,  but  being  of  old  age,  or  simply  being  worn 
out,  would  receive  anything  from  the  Odd 
Fellows  or  the  Foresters,  or  from  any  of  these 
other  societies  ? — I  do  not  know  their  rules ;  but 
I  think  not. 

5752.  When  a  man  is  suffering  only  from  old 
age,  and  not  from  sickness,  do  you  know  whether 
he  would  receive  anything  from  these  societies  ? 
— I  cannot  answer  you  as  to  that,  because  I  have 
not  got  their  rules. 

5753.  I  see  that  the  pauperism  in  the  different 
parts  of  your  county  is  very  different,  the  average 
being  4*1  per  cent.,  it  ranges  from  5*4  to  2*5  ; 
have  you  ascertained  whether  in  the  unions  in 
which  they  administer  the  Poor  Law  strictly 
there  is  a  larger  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
members  of  benefit  societies  ? — Yes.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  that  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  do  so.  But  whatever  evidence  I  have  secured 
would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  that  is  so,  that 
wherever  out-door  relief  is  strictly  administered, 
there  you  will  find  that  the  numbers  of  members 
of  friendly  societies  have  increased. 

5754.  And  you  went  over  the  Bradfield 
Union,  and  made  some  investigation  there  ? — 
Yes. 

5755.  Did  you  find  that  the  very  strict  admini- 
stration of  the  law  had  increased  the  number  of 
persons  in  benefit  societies  there? — No, I  did  not 
ascertain  that. 

5756.  And  I  see  you  have  had,  according  to 
the  census,  a  general  decrease,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  in  the  population  of  Wiltshire  ? — 
Yes. 

5757.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  in  the 
rural  districts  ? — To  the  wish  of  the  young  men 
to  go  to  the  towns,  and  also  to  go  to  the  mines  in 
Wales,  where  they  receive  higher  wages. 

5758.  Has  the  strict  administration  of  the  law 
anything  to  do  with  it  ? — Nothing. 

5759.  Do  the  guardians  enforce  payment  from 
those  who  can  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
parents  ? — They  do  enforce  payment. 

5760.  Have  you  found  an  indisposition  among 
the  old  people  to  receive  contributions  fi-om 
children  through  the  guardians  ? — None.  Noj 
they  are  very  glad  to  get  the  money. 

5761.  You  have  not  found  that  the  parents 
object  to  it? — No. 

5762.  Has  the  emj^loyment  of  old  men  become 
more  difficult  in  your  union  in  agricultural 
districts  ? — I  cannot  answer  as  to  that. 

Lord  Brassey. 

5763.  I  suppose  you  agree  with  the  elementary 
proposition  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  old 
people,  when  they  are  past  work,  should  have 
some  provision  for  their  maintenance  ? — Yes. 

5764.  And  do  you  object  to  the  system  of 
pensions  supplemented  by  State  aid  ? — Yes. 
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Lord  Brnssey — continued. 

5765.  Then  you  have  given  us  details  of  the 
*'  budget "  of  an  ordinary  Wiltshire  labourer,  and 
you  have  shown  that  he  cannot  afford  to  contrl 
bute  to  more  than  one  benefit  society,  and 
probably  a  benefit  society  which  engages  to 
grant  benefits  of  a  kind  which  Avill  be  to 
the  immediate  advantage  of  the  contributor ; 
for  instance,  a  society  which  gives  sick- 
pay  and  provides  for  payments  of  that  kind ; 
that  being  so,  is  it  possible  for  a  Wiltshire 
labourer  to  make  any  provision  from  his  own 
resources  for  the  contingency  of  old  age,  and  for 
the  period  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  work  ? — 
I  think  that  the  money  that  he  puts  into  a 
friendly  society  should  be  sufficient  to  help  him 
in  his  old  age. 

5766.  You  think  that  for  this  contribution, 
which  would  not  exceed  2s.  46?.  a  month,  a  benefit 
society  with  regulations  to  ensure  its  own 
solvency,  could  undertake  not  only  to  give  those 
immediate  benefits  of  relief  for  sickness  and  so 
on,  but  also  to  give  a  pension  in  old  age  ? — I 
take  it  that  new  deposit  class  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  where  a  man  can  put  in  a 
week,  which  would  ensure  2s.  6rf.  a  week  in 
sickness  ;  I  think  the  best  way  to  answer  that 
question  would  be  to  ask  you  to  look  into  the 
paper  which  I  have  handed  in  with  regard  to  this 
deposit  class.  You  will  there  see  that  if  a  man 
subscribe  to  that  he  would  have  sufficient  to  carry 
him  over  old  age. 

The  Wilt-       5767.  I   thought,  from  a  previous  question 
shire  la-      which  you  answered,  that  it  came  to  this,  that 
Lfford  to^*^  the  amount  which  a  Wiltshire  labourer  could 
insure  for    monthly  contribute   to  a  benefit  society  would 
old  age  as    be  sufficient  to  ensure  him  only  these  benefits 
dckmfss      '^^  sickness  and  so  on;  that  it  would   not  be 
sufficient  to  go  beyond  that  and  give  him  an  old 
age  pension.   Do  you  really  think  he  could  con- 
tribute enough  by  monthly  contributions  to  ensure 
not  only  those  immediate  benefits  to  which  I  have 
referred,  but  also   the   ultimate  benefit  of  a 
pension  ? — I  have  given  you  the  case  of  a  single 
man  who  drinks  2s.  a  week,  and  smokes  at  a  cost 
of  Is.  a  week,  and  if  that  man  neither  smoked 
nor  drank  he  would  have  sufficient  money  to 
provide  for  the  contingencies  of  which  you  have 
spoken. 

5768.  But,  assuming  that  he  has  all  the  vices, 
what  would  his  position  be? — Even  if  he  has 
them,  he  still  would  have  left  3s.  ' 

5V69.  Now,  if  he  contributed  all  those  three 
shillings  a  month,  can  he  not  only  ensure  for  his 
relief  during  sickness  and  in  case  of  the  confine- 
ment of  his  wife,  and  other  contingencies  of  that 
kind,  but  also  secure  an  adequate  pension  for  his 
old  iige  ? — He  would,  by  joining  our  new  deposit 
class,  have  sufficient. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

5770.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  when  you 
speak  of  the  ability  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
to  provide  against  old  age,  are  we  to  understand 
that  by  subscribing  to  one  society  he  can  provide 
not  only  for  sickness  and  for  funeral  benefits, 
but  for  an  old  age  pension?  Because  it  is 
very  important  to  have  that  made  clear?  - 
A  farm  labourer  aged  25  or  under  could  assure 
in  the  New  Deposit  Class  of  the  Wilts  Friendly 
Society,  by  paying  Q\d.  a  week  (including  \d.  a 


Mr.  Roundell — continued, 
week  for  medical  attendance),  7s.  6rf.  a  week  in 
sickness,  and  would  have  a  share  of  the  surplus 
funds  placed  to  his  accoimt  at  the  end  of  each 
year  as  in  a  savings  bank.  Such  share  would 
amount  at  a  moderate  estimate  to  18s.  per  annum 
(this  is  on  three  quarters  of  a  share)  and  at  the 
age  of  65,  with  accumulations  of  di\'idends  and 
interest,  he  would  have  upwards  of  80Z.  standing 
to  his  credit.  This  Avould  be  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a  Government  Annuity  of  about  3s.  6c?.  per 
week.  I  should  point  out  that  a  member  joining 
under  30  years  of  age  would  have  to  pay  a 
slightly  increasing  contribution  as  he  grew  older, 
tqat  is  for  three-quarters  of  a  share  at  the  age  of 
35  he  would  pay  Id.  a  week  instead  of  65^. ;  at 
the  age  of  40  he  would  pay  7|rf.  a  week,  the  con- 
tribution increasing  in  the  same  proportion  as  he 
grew  older  until  he  reached  the  age  of  65  Avhen 
membership  would  cease,  and  the  individual  fund 
would  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity. 
It  may  be  thought  that  this  increasing  contribu- 
tion wotild  become  too  burdensome  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  years  creep  on  the  members  see 
more  clearly  the  importance  of  providing  for  old 
age,  and  are  willing  to  make  a  small  additional 
effort. 

Chairman. 

5771.  Are  there  different  rates  of  weekly  sub- 
sci'iption  to  these  societies  to  secure  different 
benefits  ?—  Certainly.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  "  new  deposit  class  "  of  the  Wilts  Friendly 
Society.  A  contribution  of  \d.  a  day,  or  one 
share,  insures  10s.  a  week  in  sickness,  but  members 
may  subscribe  for  as  httle  as  half  a  share 
(paying  Id.  a  day)  insuring  them  5s.  a  week  sick 
pay,  or  as  many  as  three  shares  (paying  3rf.  a 
day)  insuring  30s.  per  week  sick  pay,  Avith 
corresponding  share  of  annual  surplus  ;  thus,  at 
3rf.  a  day,  a  person  may  secure  30s.  per  Aveek 
during  illness,  and  if  he  contribute  50  years,  and 
leave  the  deposit  intact,  accmnulate  458/. 

5772.  There  are  a  great  number  of  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  these  clubs,  not  simply 
against  sickness  and  old  age,  but  insura,nce 
when  the  wife  is  confined,  and  so  forth.  Does 
the  same  subscription  cover  all  these  benefits,  or 
have  you  a  larger  subscription  which  embraces 
more,  and  a  smaller  one  which  embraces  fcAver  ? 
— In  the  new  deposit  class  he  covers  all  these, 
and  might  take  out  what  benefits  he  liked. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

5773.  How  far  have  your  recommendations 
beeu  adopted  by  the  Boards  of  Guai'dians 
throughout  the  county  ? — They  have  been 
adopted  more  or  less,  and  the  best  evidence  of 
their  benefit  is  the  decrease  in  out-relief  and 
in-relief. 

5774.  You  call  thorn  recommendations  ;  you  i; 
would  not  call  them  regulations  ;  and  it  is  a  8 
very  important  point  to  know  how  far  these 
recommendations   have  been  accepted  by  the 
Boards  of   Guardians  generally  ? — They  have 
been  accepted  generally. 

5775.  And  are  they  acted  upon? — They  are 
acted  upon,  and  I  think  a  satisfactory  answer  is, 
that  it  is  owing  to  u  stricter  administration  of  the 
Poor  LaAV  that  out-relief  has'  decreased  in  my 
own  union. 
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Chairman. 

5776.  Is  this  club  entirely  supported  by  the 
subfcriptions  of  the  insurers  themselves,  or  is  it 
aided  by  subscriptions  from  the  richer  classes  ? — 
People  like  myself  belong  to  it,  and  we  pay  our 
ordinary  subscriptions  as  members. 

5777.  Only  the  ordinary  subscription? — Only 
the  ordinary  subscription. 

5778.  How  long  has  it  existed  ? — Since  1884. 


Chairman — continued. 

5779.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  sufficient  test 
of  its  prospects  of  duration  as  time  goes  on  ? — I 
hope  so,  and  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Humplirei/a-Oweii. 

5780.  Have  you  had  a  c|uinquennial  valuation  ? 
—  Yes;  we  have  just  liad  it. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinso 
Chairman. 

.  57&1.  You  are  Rector  of  Kilvington,  in  the 
County  of  Nottingham  ? — Yes. 

5782.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians? — I  am  a  member  of  the  Newark 
Board. 

5783.  How  iong  have  you  been  a  member  ? — 
One  year  ;  but  I  have  taken,  of  course,  a  great 
interest  in  the  working;  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  the  care  of  the  poor  for  the  last  20  years. 
I  have,  however,  only  been  a  member  of  the 
Newark  Board  for  one  year. 

5784.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  any  other 
Board  ?— No. 

5785.  As  I  understand,  you  have  held  livings 
in  six  different  districts  of  rural  England  ? — I 
have  lived  in  six  different  districts  of  rural 
England,  but  I  cannot  say  1  have  held  livings  in 
all  of  them,  but  I  have  held  curacies  in  them, 
and  I  have  worked  in  them. 

5786.  Have  you  taken  m^^ch  interest  in 
friendly  societies  ? — Yes  ;  for  the  past  10  years. 
I  have  written  two  text-books  on  the  subject, 
"The  Friendly  Society  Movement"  and  "  Mu- 
"  tual  Thrift,"  as  well  as  a  book  on  "  Pensions 
"  and  Pauperism."  I  am  a  financial  member  of 
the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  and  of  the 
Aston  Unity  of  Shepherds,  as  Avell  as  an  honorary 
member  of  several  more  societies. 

5T87.  You  are  acquainted,  I  believe,  with  the 
system  of  administering  Poor  Law  relief  to  the 
aged  poor  ? — That  I  have  made  a  special  stud}-. 

5788.  Are  you  satisfied  with  it? — No,  I  am 
not,  under  present  circumstances,  because  I 
think  that  in  regard  to  the  present  system  of 
administering  Poor  Law  relief  to  the  aged  poor, 
alterations  are  not  only  desirable,  but  that  they 
are  imperative  on  ethical  and  economic  grounds. 
I  would  say  first  of  all  in  reference  to  the  scope  of 
inquiry  of  this  Commission,  in  the  case  of  persons 
whose  destitution  is  occasioned  by  incapacity  for 
work,  resulting  from  overwork,  or  resulting  "from 
old  age,  that  it  is  impossible  almost  to  define, 
in  old  age  cases,  what  destitution  is;  that  no 
two  boards  define  it  the  same,  or  make  it 
identical,  as  a  basis  for  granting  relief,  excepting 
of  course  in  those  very  few  unions  where  the 
workhouse  test  is  universally  applied.  I  believe 
it  is  correct,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  his 
"  Poor  Law  Guardian  "  that,  as  the  law  lays 
down,  an  applicant  must  be  really  destitute  of 
means  from  his  own  resources  to  obtain  food, 
raiment  and  shelter,  in  want  of  all  three  for  his 
immediate  necessities,  and  that  unless  he  is  so 

75320. 
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destitute  the  authorities  cannot  interfere.  7'hat 
is,  I  take  it,  that  according  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  Law  of  1834,  and  the  instructions  of  the 
New  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  or  rather  their 
recommendations,  the  guardians  cannot  expend 
the  poor  rates  upon  supplying  a  destitute  person 
with  actual  necessaries,  such  as  food,  clothing 
and  lodging,  only  teini)orarily,  if  the  destitute 
person  cannot  be  immediately  received  into  the 
workhouse,  if  they  do  r.ot  accept  a  workhouse 
order,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  relieve  them 
temporarily  in  kind  until  the  next  board  meeting. 
And  that  is  not  a  satisfactory  method  in  the  case 
of  the  aged. 

5789.  Is  that  provision  of  the  Poor  Law 
acted  upon  strictly  ? — No.  It  is  not  acted  upon 
strictly  according  to  my  experience.  1  have  lived 
in  different  parts  of  England,  and  have  found  that 
no  two  boards  act  exactly  the  same,  and  that 
although  the  aged  poor  should  be  sent  to  the 
house,  and  have  no  other  alternative,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  they  are  given  out- 
relief. 

5790.  That    system    of    administering    out-  ont-door 
door  relief  does  not  meet  with  your  approval,  as  reliefusual. 
I  understand  ? — No,  not  as  at  present  adminis- 
tered.   I  suppose  that  the  system  of  giving  out- 
door relief  in  the  majority  of  eases  obtains  in  all 

the  unions  of  England  and  Wales — in  the  whole 
of  the  648  unions  — with  the   exception   c)f  5 
per  cent.,  and  therefore  one  of  the  great  test 
points  of  the  Act   of  1834  is  a  failure,  and 
the  letter  of  the  law  is  not  carried  out  in  those 
imions.     It   is   interpreted   in  a   spirit  more 
humane  than  the  letter   of  the  law,  and  the 
expectations  of  the  New  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners have  not  been  realised  ;  that  is  to  say, 
out-relief  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  But 
then  I  say  again  -^-xcept  by  the  application  of  the 
workhouse  test  there  can  be  no  Avorkable  one 
definition  of  destitution.     Kach  board,  I  find, 
including  my  own,  has  its  own  rough  definition 
or  conception  of  what  destitution  is,  and  each 
member  of  each  board  niav  also  have  his  con- 
ception  of  what  destitution  is.    The  rcf^ult  is,  as  uniformity 
we  all  know,  that  no  uniform  treatment  under  amounts 
the  Poor  Law,  as  at  present  administered,  is 
possible ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  admitted  even 
by   the    total    abolitionists   of    out-relief.     I  • 
would  say  that  the  amount  of  out-relief  given  in 
consequence  is  generally  inadequate.    It  ranges 
from  Is.  Qd.  a  week  to  3s.  a  week  on  the 
average.     I  sxa.  not  giving  extreme  cases.  I 
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Chairman — con  tinned. 

have  heard  of  unions  Avhere  only  &d.  a  week 
is  given,  and  I  know  of  other  places  wherg  they 
give  4s.,  5s.,  and  even  5s.  Qd.  a  week  ;  but  I  should 
say  that  the  average  is  2s.  a  Aveek,  and  that 
amount  in  the  case  of  the  aged  poor  - 1  am 
speaking  of  those  in  rural  England,  those  who  have 
been  occupied  in  an  agricultural  calling — is  inade- 
quate ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  may  say  that 
1  have  known  of  many,  and  heard  of  more,  cases 
of  old  2>eop]e  being  done  to  death  by  a  semi- 
starvation  process,  that  they  have  not  lived 
out  the  full  term  of  their  natural  lives  in  conse- 
quence of  want  of  nourishment,  and  of  the 
imperfect  food  which  they  have  received  in  their 
old  age. 

5791.  That  was  because  they  preferred  receiv- 
ing that  imperfect  out-door  relief  to  entering  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes  ;  they  declined  to  enter  the 
workhouse.  There  is  the  strongest  objection  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  a  home  at  ali,  or  can 
find  a  home  among  any  of  their  relatives,  to  enter 
the  workhouse ;  not,  I  think,  because  it  is  a 
workhouse  actually,  but  because  of  the  bad 
characters  that  they  would  have  1o  herd  with 
there,  and  also  because  of  the  old  being  as  sociated 
with  the  old,  which  is  the  worst  possible  thing 
for  them  ;  and  I  find  not  only  in  workhouses,  but 
in  hospitals  or  almshouses  in  the  country,  over 
which  I  have  had  some  control,  that  that  associa- 
tion brings  out  the  bad  qualities  rather  than  the 
good  qualities.  I  was  at  Long  Melford,  in 
Suffolk,  where  there  was  a  hospital  founded  by 
the  Speaker  of  Parliament  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  for  old  and  worn-out  people  in  the  village, 
and  there  they  are  closely  associated  with  each 
other,  and  we  had  the  greatest  possible  difficulty 
to  control  those  inmates,  because  the  fact  of  their 
association  seemed  to  bring  out  their  bad  quali- 
ties. It  often  struck  me  that  old  peoj^le  do  best 
when  they  are  associated  mosl  closely  with  the 
young.  Then,  I  may  say,  if  I  may  continue, 
that  in  the  case  of  my  own  union,  as  of  other 
unions,  each  case  is  judged  on  its  own  merits. 
Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  certain 
school  of  reformers  that  object  to  this,  and, 
according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  present  law, 
1  take  it  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
their  view  that  character  should  not  enter  into 
the  decisions  of  the  board,  and  that  as  much  must 
be  done  for  the  socially  and  morally  worthless  as 
for  the  socially  and  morally  worthy.  Therefore, 
if  this  is  the  true  function  of  the  present  law, 
it  is  not  carried  out,  except  very  imperfectly ; 
and  there  is,  I  may  repeat,  that  compromise, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  two 
sets  of  views,  one  going  one  way  and  one  going 
another,  which  is  a  cruel  kindness,  that  of  inade- 
quate out-relief. 

5792,  Now,  what  are  your  remedies  for  this 
state  of  things?  —  Well,  already,  I  may  say, 
the  discussion  upon  the  old  age  pension,  or  old 
age  endowment,  question,  has  inffiienced  boards 
of  guardians,  and  there  has  been  a  strong  body 
of  public  feeling  tending  the  same  way,  and  there 
has  been  brought  about  a  more  humane  treatment 
of  the  aged  j^oor,  so  that  several  boards  of 
guardians  are  doing  a  certain  amount  of  old  age 
pensioning,  only,  of  course,  in  a  very  imperfect 
way.    I  am  not  aware  whether  jou  have  had 
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before  you  any  evidence  from  the  neighbouring 
union  to  that  of  Newark — Grantham. 

5793.  No? — The  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Grantham  Union,  Sir  Welby  Gregory,  intro- 
duced a  motion  two  years  ago  (and  was  supported 
in  his  action  by  another  member  of  the  board,  who 
was  entirely  opposed  to  him  On  political  and 
religious  questions),  that  the  condition  of  the  aged 
poor  should  be  improved :  and,  accordingly  (of 
course.  I  can  only  give  this  very  briefly)  the  board 
granted  all  old  men  over  75  years  of  age  5s.  Qd. 
a  week,  and  all  old  women  over  70  years  of  age 
5s.  a  week,  and  all  couples  9s.  a  week.  These 
last  had  only  to  pay  one  rent.  I  may  sav  that 
this  union,  of  my  own  knowledge,  has  about  the 
same  niunber  of  rural  as  town  population.  Perhaps 
I  may  add,  that  the  board  in  doing  this  cut  off  all 
extras.  For  instance,  this  settled  amount  of  re- 
lief has  been  granted  to  these  old  people,  and  the 
relieving  officer  has  not  had  to  pay  his  periodical 
visits,  or  the  doctor  to  pay  his  visits,  for  the  board 
give  no  extras  at  all  in  the  way  of  medical  relief 
or  nourishment  ordered  by  the  doctor  except  in 
the  case  of  severe  illness. 

5794.  I  think  you  said  that  these  paymente 
are  limited  to  persons  of  70  years  of  age  and 
upwards  ? — Seventy  years  on  the  part  of  old 
women  and  75  years  on  the  part  of  old  men. 
They  do  not  come  into  operation  before  then. 
Before  that  age  they  have  a  sliding  scale.  It 
has  been  two  years  in  operation,  and  I  can  bear 
out  Sir  Welby  Gregory  on  the  point,  which  I 
think  he  made  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Review 
in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  last  year,  that 
it  has  given  general  satisfaction.  He  claimed 
publicly,  that  he  had  lightened  the  labours  of 
the  doctors  and  relieving  officers ;  that  he  had 
benefited  the  poor  ;  and  that  the  additional  bur- 
den imposed  upon  the  ratepay^ers  was  so  trifling 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 

5795.  Do  I  understand  you  that  these  pay 
ments  are  made  to  them,  living  in  their  own 
homes  ? — Yes,  as  out-relief. 

5796.  As  out-relief,  living  in  their  own  homes  ? 
— Yes,  living  in  their  own  homes,  if  they  can 
find  a  home  for  themselves. 

5797.  Supposing,  up  to  that  time,  that  they  had 
been  living  in  the  workhouse,  would  they  be,  at 
the  age  of  70  and  75  respectively,  allov/ed  to  go 
out  and  support  themselves?  —  1  am  afraid  I 
cannot  answer  that  question  definitely.  I  think  it 
only  came  then  into  operation  in  cases  that  were 
from  time  to  time  brought  before  the  board.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  made  retrospective,  but  on  that  point 
I  cannot  be  positive.  I  may  say  that  a  return 
issued  for  that  district  bears  out  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Grantham  Union,  be- 
cause the  rate  of  pauperism  has  rather  decreased, 
than  otherwise.  With  regard  to  the  pauperism 
on  the  1st  January,  in  comparison  of  1892  to  that 
of  1891,  it  has  gone  down  to  2-2.,  so  that  it  has 
not  increased  the  amount  of  pauj)erism,  nor,  I 
believe,  the  amount  of  the  Poor  rate. 

5798.  I  think  you  said  something  about  a 
sliding  scale  ?  -  Yes,  but  I  am  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  that. 

5799.  Does  that  sliding  scale  come  into  opera- 
tion before  the  ages  of  70  or  75  ? — Below  those 
ages  they  have  a  certain  scale  of  relief.    I  have 
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not  got  the  details  with  me,  because  I  did  not 
think  they  would  come  into  the  inquiry  which  is 
entrusted  to  the  Commission  ;  and  I  also  thought 
you,  probably,  would  have  evidence  from  the 
union  itself. 

5800.  Could  you  give  us  your  general  opinion, 
without  entering  into  specific  details,  as  to  what 
the  principle  is  upon  whicli  relief  is  administered 
to  people  who  have  attained  old  age,  whether  the 
definition  of  60  or  65  might  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent old  age,  or  where  the  definition  of  old  aae 
comes  in  ? — They  do  not  regard  applicants  as  old 
age  cases  except  in  the  case  of  the  destitute  and 
those  past  work ;  they  do  not  begin  until  70  or  75, 
because  there  are  old  agricultural  labourers  at 
work  who  earn  a  certain  proportion  of  wages 
even  after  70  years  of  age. 

5801.  I  think  you  said  it  was  some  sort  of  a 
graduated  scale  which  was  brought  into  force 
below  the  ages  of  70  and  75  ? — Yes,  there  is 
such  a  scale,  and  I  believe  it  ranges  from  \s.  6d. 
to  4s.  a  week,  but  I  have  not  the  details  with  me 
now.  Then,  knowing  these  facts,  I  ventured  to 
move,  in  my  own  union,  the  following  resolution  : 

That  relief  to  the  aged  be  taken  into  special 
"  consideration,  and  that  a  more  uniform  standard 
'•'  be   determined  upon  in   dealing  with  cases 

brought  before  the  board,"  for  ,1  found,  on 
entering  my  office  as  a  guardian,  that  the  amount 
of  relief — of  course,  I  am  confining  myself  in  my 
observations  to  the  aged — was  so  varied  that  old 
people  in  one  pai'ish  had  less,  and  old  people  in 
another  parish  had  more,  and  the  amount  they 
received  depended  upon  the  prebcnce  or  absence 
of  certain  members  of  the  board. 

5802.  When  you  talk  of  old  age,  do  you  talk  of 
a  particular  standard  of  years  ? — I  would  take 
over  65,  I  think  that  would  be  quite  enough, 
but  I  did  not  venture  to  begin  then,  I  sug- 
gested that  the  aged  men  and  women  past  70 
yeais  of  age  shoidd  receive  is.  a  week,  unless 
there  were  special  reasons  why  the  house  should 
be  offered. 

5803.  But  you  hardly  believe  that  an  old  man 
or  an  old  woman  could  live  by  herself  or  by  him- 
self on  4s.  a  week  and  pay  the  rent  ? — I  name  4s. 
a  week  because  I  could  not  go  to  counsels  of 
perfection,  as  I  knew  that  my  brother  guardians 
would  not  sanction  any  larger  addition  to  the 
expenditure,  and  I  take  4s.  as  the  utmost  they 
would  do.  Before  I  moved  that  resolution  the 
maximum  payment  to  any  single  individual  was 
3s.  6c?.  a  week. 

5804.  Well,  but  supposing  these  poor  old 
people  had  no  other  source  upon  which  they 
could  draw,  such  as  relations  and  friends,  or 
charity,  were  not  you  doing,  then,  what  you  have 
just  called  a  cruel  kindness,  in  keeping  them  out 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  go  into  the  work- 
house?— I  was  doing  them  the  best  kindness  I 
could  in  giving  them  half  a  loaf,  which,  of  course, 
was  better  than  no  bread. 

5805.  If  it  was  an  inadequate  kindness, was  that 
really  assisting  them  ? — -But  1  find  that  some  of 
them  do  somehow  or  another  live  on  4s.  a  week 
when  they  could  not  live  upon  what  they  received 
before  ;  1  myself  should  have  moved  5s.,  but  I 
knew  that  such  a  proposition  could  not  possibly 
be  carried.  I  may  say,  in  cases  of  old  couples,  it 
18  7s.  a  week  that  is  given. 
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5806.  W^hat  was  the  result  of  tliat  motion? — 
The  board  would  not  carry  it  as  a  written  rule, 
but  it  is  now  xuiderstood  that,  Avhereas  before  the 
maximum  relief  was  3s.  6d.,  in  cases  of  persons 
of  80  years  of  age  and  over  it  shoidd  be  increased 
to  4s.  a  week,  and  that  has,  as  a  rule,  been  done. 
In  the  lists  which  I  have  handed  to  the  Commis- 
sion I  have  put  down  every  single  case  over  65, 
from  the  relief  books  of  our  two  officers.    I  may 
say  that   we   are   divided  into   northern  and 
southern  divisions  ;  in  these  manuscript  returns 
I  have  put  in  all  the  cases  over  65  years  of  age. 
You  will  see  that  in  some  cases  I  have  not 
secured 4s.  a  week,  because  there  was  an  individual 
guardian  present  at  the  time  who  objected.  I 
may  say,  that  in  regard  to  these  returns,  there 
are  objections  to  some  cases  which  I  could  not 
overcome.    When  the  recipient  had  no  rent  to 
pay,  my  brother  guardians  were   disposed  to 
cut  down  in  such  cases  the  4s.  to  3s.  6d.,  they 
took  off  the  6a.  for  rent,  and  3s.  6c?.  was  only 
allowed  instead  of  4s.,  or  3s.  instead  of  3s.  6(i, 
if  it   was    below  a  certain   age.    And  when 
the  rent  is  often  paid,  as  it  is,  by  relatives  or 
friends — I  do  not  mean  by  relations  compelled 
to  give  a  certain  support  towards  the  keep  of 
parents  or  grand-j)arents — but  when  assistance 
was  lienerally  given  in  kind,  so  as  to  give  the  old 
people  a  few  comforts,  then  these  were  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  boai'd  and  the  relief 
lessened  proportionately,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  relief  given  by  the  board  did  not  cover 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  those  other 
extras  from  relatives  and  friends  which  would 
have  given  the  old  people  a  few  comforts,  had  to 
be  taken  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

5807.  Is  your  workhouse  well  managed  ? — 
Very  well  managed,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  workhouses.  It  is  not  at 
Newark,  but  at  Claypole. 

5808.  Is  a  reasonable  amount  of  classification 
possible  in  it  ?  — Utterly  impossible.  It  is  what 
is  called  a  cottage  workhouse.  We  have  not  got 
accommodation  in  the  workhouse  to  make  those 
divisions  which  have  been  made  elsewhere,  and 
to  adopt  the  classification  adopted  in  some 
unions. 

5809.  If  those  alleviations  which  are  suggested 
in  the  treatment  of  the  aged  poor  were  intro- 
duced, would  it  give  you  a  better  managed  work- 
house ? — It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  what 
I  understand  has  been  done  in  Liverpool  and  in 
Sheffield. 

5810.  Or  in  smaller  places? — Or  in  smaller 
places. 

5811.  Then  you  are  working,  are  you  not, 
rather  from  a  case  where  the  in-door  accommo- 
dation for  the  poor  is  exceptionally  bad  ? —No. 
I  think  that  those  that  are  there  are  very  com- 
fortable, many  of  them,  at  least.  I  know  several 
old  men  there  personally,  and  one  came  to 
the  parish  the  other  day.  He  went  out  last  year 
for  a  month,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  and  he 
got  on  very  well  for  about  10  days,  and  then,  as 
he  told  me,  he  was  going  in  home  again,  to  the 
workhouse.  He  is  a  man  who  is  very  fond  of 
gardening,  and  so  forth,  and  I  think  the  master  is 
kind  to  him. 

5812.  Did  he  make  any  complaint  of  the  treat- 
ment at  the  workhouse  ? — Not  at  all ;  on  the  con- 
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trary,  he  said  lie  never  was  more  comfortable 
than  he  was  there. 

5813.  What  was  the  number  of  inmates  in 
your  workhouse  ? — I  have  handed  in  a  copy  of 
the  Return.  There  is  anotlier  manuscript  one,  a 
copy  of  the  Return  made  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  of  all  the  cases  of  relief  during-  the 
year  ending  Lady  Day  1892  ;  it  is  another  of  the 
manuscript  Returns.  From  that  you  will  gather 
the  munbers  in  tl'e  workhouse  during  a  vear. 

5814.  That  is  to  say,  23  in  the  workhouse,  17 
in  the  infirmary,  making  a  total  of  40  out  of  a 
population  of  14,672  ? — Not  in  a  printed  copy.  It 
is  in  the  manuscript  copy  that  1  have  handed  in. 
Of  the  old  people  65  years  and  upv/ards,  there 
were,  during  the  year  ending  Lady  Day  1892,  50 
males  in  the  workhouse  and  29  females,  as 
against  136  males  out-relief  and  295  females  out- 
relief. 

5815.  Do  friendly  societies  exercise  much  in- 
fluence over  the  old  age  of  your  population  ? — 
Not  a  great  deal,  I  am  afraid,  because,  in  the 
rural  districts  especially,  members  who  are  old 
uow  have  put  into  local  societies,  and  some  of  these 
have  been  unsound,  and  neither  they  nor  friendly 
societies  generally  utidertake  1o  provide  for  old 
age  as  apart  from  sickness. 

5816.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  these  failures  of 
the  unsound  societies  that  there  is  a  grea:er  ten- 
dency to  go  to  the  better  societies  ?—  I  think  not, 
because  the  better  societies  ouoht  not  to  pro- 
vide (or  old  age,  as  1  shall  be  able  to  prove  pre- 
sently. 

58 17.  But  you  know  that  practically  they  go 
a  great  way  toAvards  it? — Yes;  I  have  evidence 
I  wish  to  oflTer  on  that  point  Avhen  I  come  to 
friendly  societies.  I  would  only  state  here  in 
connection  with  the  friendly  societies  cases  that 
have  relief  from  our  board— the  cases  in  the 
returns  I  have  made  —  an  old  couple,  the 
man  75  and  his  wife  76,  are  in  a  local  chib 
which,  though  it  has  no  rule  to  that  effect, 
because  of  the  man's  age  and  his  incanacity 
to  work,  gives  them  a  gratuity  of  2s,  6d.  out  of 
the  club  funds. 

5818.  Between  them  or  each?  —  Between 
them.  Now,  that  is  taken  into  consideration  by 
our  board,  or  at  least  half  of  it  is.  Conse- 
quently this  couple  only  receive  5s.  a  week, 
the  2.V.  6d.  being  taken  into  consideration. 
And  there  are  other  cases  in  the  same  way,  in  all  of 
which  the  jjrovision  that  they  have  been  able  to 
make  for  themselves  by  thrift  is  handicapped,  as 
it  were.  It  is  not  sufllicient  for  them  to  live  on, 
and  IV hen  they  come  to  the  board  for  relief  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  against  them,  so  that 
they  receive  less  relief,  whereas  those  who  have 
attempted  to  make  no  provision  at  all  for  old 
age,  or  who  have  no  present  provision,  receive 
the  full  amount  of  out-door  relief. 

5819.  I  can  imderstand  on  the  pi'inciple  of  the 
Poor  Law  that  destitution  is  to  be  the  sole  guide 
that  they  should  not  be  better  off ;  but  I  cannot 
understand  upon  what  principle  they  should  be 
worse  off? — 1  brought  that  matter  before  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  in  a  letter  which  my  brother 
guardians  supported,  because  our  clerk  held  that  by 
law  we  were  compelled  to  recognize  any  means  of 
subsistence  which  an  applicant  has,  any  property. 
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and  to  regard  it  as  property,  whether  it  was  in 
friendly  societies,  or  in  land,  or  anything  else. 

5820.  Yes  ;  but  that  does  not  answer  my 
question  which  was  that  I  can  understand  that 
they  should  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
that  they  receive  from  other  sources ;  but  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  allowance  should  be 
worse  in  consequence  ;  why,  for  instance,  in  this 
particular  case,  the  couple  who  were  getting 
2s.  Qd.  from  the  friendly  society,  and  Avere 
allowed  therefore  only  2s.  &d.  by  the  Poor  Law, 
should  be  worse  off  than  those  who  did  not  belong 
to  a  friendly  society ''. — Of  course,  practically,  in 
money's  worth,  they  were  not  worse  off,  but  1 
was  thinking  of  the  effect  economicnlly  and 
socially  being  bad  ;  that  it  was  such  a  discourage- 
ment to  thrift. 

5821.  That  is,  during  a  great  number  of  years  Thii 
they  had  been  denying  themselves  when  they 
might  have  spent  more  ?    They  had  this  money 
saved  up  from  year  to  year,  and  had  paid  some- 
thing towards  this  assistance  Avhich  they  received? 

— I  know  a  parish  Avhere  a  man  has  so  much 
taken  off  because  ho  has  so  much  continuous 
sickness  pay  in  his  old  age,  2.<.  &d.  a  week.  There 
is  a  man  across  the  road,  as  socially  worthless  as 
he  is  worthy,  and  he  receives  in  poor  relief  a 
little  bit  more  than  the  man  who  has  the  friendly 
society  aid,  combined  Avith  diminished  relief. 

5822.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  unintelli- 
gible?— That  is  why  I  raised  a  very  strong 
objection,  and  I  brought  forward  cases  from  the 
Cambridge  Union,  and  the  Gateshead  Union,  and 
other  unions,  in  which  the  guardians  had  declined 
to  take  into  consideration  any  small  sums  paid 
by  friendly  societies  weekly. 

5823.  You  liave  got  some  special  objections,  I 
think,  against  indoor  relief? — I  think  that  indoor 
relief  should  not  be  given  to  those  Avho  can 
manage  in  any  way  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
house,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  that  the  house  should 
be  reserved  for  those  cases  who  were  imable  to  find  Onl 
any  home  in  their  old  age,  aiid  for  those  most 
socially  worthless ;   that  the  old  people  should 
not  be  forced  into  the  house  except  they  were  im. 
ot  such  a  character  that  the  restraint  of  the  hni 
house  and  its  discipline  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  them. 

5824.  And  then  }  ou  woidd  have  to  leave  the 
guardians  to  be  the  judge  as  to  the  moral 
character  of  those  to  be  admitted  ? — Yes.  The 
guardians  would  only  offer  the  house  to  those 
who  were  in  such  a  condition  that  they  could 
not  be  trusted  to  live  out  of  the  house,  and 
would  spend  relief  in  drink,  or  in  any  other 
wasteful  manner. 

5825.  You  have  something  to  say,  T  think,  f « ' 
upon  the  causes  why  the  aged  poor  fall  upon 
the  rates  ?-— With  regard  to  the  causes  why  the 
aged  poor  fall  upon  the  rates  to  such  an  extent, 
I  think  we  have  first  to  decide  a  little  what  that 
extent  is.  I  am  unable  to  accept  entirely  what 
is  called  Mr.  Burt's  return,  because  I  find  that  in 
many  unions  medical  relief  has  been  included  in 
these  returns,  and  from  an  enquiry  made  at  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  I  was  privately  informed  that 
they  were  not  aware  in  what  proportion  mere 
medical  relief  had  been  included  in  these  returns ; 
but  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been 
largely  included. 
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5826.  So  far  they  are  imperfect  ? — And  there- 
fore, of  course,  they  are  imperfect  as  regards  the 
extent.  As  to  the  causes,  I  would  divide  them  into 
several  heads  :  Krst  of  all  those  who  have  been 
able  to  save  something  towards  their  old  age,  but 
not  enough  to  live  on,  or  whose  store  of  savings 
has  been  exhausted,  and  hence  they  come  to  the 
Poor  Law  in  many  cases. 

5827.  Do  you  pursue  the  subject  further 
and  give  the  other  causes  ? — Another  great 
cause  is  those  who  have  saved  nothing  at  all 
—  made  no  provision;  Among  the  first,  those 
who  have  saved  so  nething,  but  have 
not  saved  enough  to  live  on  in  their  old  age,  or 
whose  store  of  savings  has  been  exhausted, 
there  are  persons  whose  friendly  society  can  do 
no  moi-e  for  them  than  give  a  quarter  or  con- 
tinue sick  pay — indeed,  in  strictness,  they  ought 
not  to  do  that — or  whose  benefit  clubs  have 
failed  them  in  old  age.  The  number  of  those 
whose  benefit  clubs  have  failed  them  in  old 
age  has,  I  think,  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
the  true  reading  of  Lord  Lymington's  returns, 
both  for  1881  and  1891,  has  not  always  been 
understood.  If  I  may  refer  to  those  returns, 
I  would  point  out  that  in  Lord  Lymington's 
returns  for  1881  of  the  numbers  in  receipt  of 
poor  law  relief,  who  have  at  one  time  in  their 
lives  been  members  of  friendiy  societies,  there 
were  20  unions  giving  nil  returns  of  in-door 
paupers  — the  return  has  only  been  carried  out 
in  the  case  of  in-door  pauperism — whereas  in 
1891  that  figure  had  risen  from  20  to  75  unions, 
and  the  only  figure  tliat  we  can  take  any  account 
of  at  all  is  that  of  those  who  have  been 
members,  but  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief  owing 
to  the  dissolution  or  breaking-up  of  their  benefit 
clubs.  Any  other  figure  in  the  return  is  not 
worth  anything.  This  is  worth  very  little,  as 
calculated  to  give  one  any  idea  of  the  financial 
condition  of  friendly  societies,  for  out  of  about, 
roughly,  4,000,  who,  according  to  this  last  returuj 
are  in  receipt  of  in-door  relief,  owing  to  the 
dissolution  of  their  friendly  societies,  1,383  were 
members  for  less  than  ten  years,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  if  a  person  does  not  continue  to 
subscribe  to  his  society,  or  is  of  such  a  character 
as  not  to  be  a  desirable  member,  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  society  and  his  brother  members 
that  he  should  not  be  a  member  any  longer. 
It  does  not  tell  against  the  friendly  society  that 
he  has  not  continued  to  be  a  member.  Moreover 
the  dissolution  of  the  majority  of  friendly  societies 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amovmt  of  pauperism. 
Many  friendly  societies  break  up  because  the 
members  think  they  have  a  plethora  of  funds,  or 
too  much  wealth,  rather  than  too  little ;  and 
remembering  that,  relatively  speaking,  the  two 
best  friendly  society  insured  districts  of  England 
are  those  of  Norfolk  and  of  Dorset — it  is 
remarkable  that  in  these  returns  the  number  of 
in-door  cases,  for  instance  in  Dorset,  who  are  ex- 
members  of  friendly  societies  only  amounted  to 
l4,  and  that  there  were  seven  unions  in  that 
county  making  a  nil  return,  whereas  in  Dorset 
there  are,  taking  only  the  Manchester  Unity  of 
Oddfellows  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
over  12,000  members  ;  so  that  even  in  districts 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
economical  black  spots,  the  number  of  members 
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who  have  been  driven  to  Poor  Law  relief 
through  the  breaking  up  of  their  societies  has  been 
practically  nil.  I  might  compare,  perhaps,  the 
return  to  show  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  with  a 
return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  tlie 
year  1849.  There  is  such  a  return,  which,  1  find, 
is  just  44  years  old,  of  the  evidence  of  a  Mr.  Bar- 
low before  a  Committee  of  the  Commons  in  1849 
in  which  he  says  this  :  "  Out  of  120  inmates  of 
"  the  Birmingham  Workhouse,  excluding  the 
"  the  young  able-bodied  labourers,  60  had 
"  belonged  to  clubs  which  had  broken  up.  Out 
"of  16  bed-ridden  paupers  who  had  belonged  to 
"  societies  of  one  kind  or  other,  13  received  no 
"  benefit,  because  the  funds  of  their  respective 
"  clubs  were  exhausted.  Out  of  29  paupers  in 
"  the  Alresford  and  Manchester  Union  Work- 
"  house,  20  had  belonged  to  societies  which  had 
"  broken  up." 

5828.  What  is  the  moral  you  draw  from  these 
figures? — The  only  moral  I  would  at  present 
draw  is  that  those  who  insist  that  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  of  our  old  age  relief  is  caused 
by  breaking  up  of  friendiy  societies  in  which 
the  working  classes  had  insured  themselves  are 
not  correct ;  that  such  an  opinion  is  not  borne 
out  by  facts. 

5829.  That,  although  they  constitute  in  them- 
selves an  appreciable  number,  they  form  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  paupers  who 
are  in  the  workhouse  ?  —  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
at  present  of  the  number  of  those  in  receipt  of 
relief  in  the  workhouse  who  have  once  been 
members  of  friendly  societies. 

5830.  You  say  it  is  very  small? — Very  small. 

5831.  But,  accepting  your  figures,  that  exactly 
confirms  what  we  have  heard  stated  over  and 
over  again,  that,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
although  no  provision  has  been  made  for  old  age, 
those  who  have  shown  sufficient  self  restraint  to 
subscribe  to  friendly  societies  are  very  rarelv 
indeed  found  in  the  workhouse  ? — That  is  so.  I 
quite  bear  out  the  testimony  of  the  Chief  Regis- 
trar on  that  point ;  but  I  very  strongly  object 
to  friendly  societies  being  adversely  commented 
upon,  because  they  do  not  furnish  provision  for 
old  age  as  such,  and  I  say  it  was  not  the  original 
aim  or  purpose  of  friendly  societies  to  provide 
for  old  age,  except  under  certain  exceptions. 
May  I  give  proofs  of  that? 

5832.  Yes,  please  ? — My  point  is  this,  that  the 
present  financial  condition  of  friendly  societies, 
and  their  unsatisfactory  condition,  has  been 
mainly  due  to  this  providing  for  old  age,  or  the 
disability  of  old  age,  under  the  head  of  sickness 
claims ;  and,  leaving  fur  a  moment  the  affiliated 
orders,  I  would  take  two  or  three  members  of 
the  group  of  general  societies,  because  several  of 
this  group  make  special  provision  in  their  rules, 
and  under  their  tables,  for  permanent  sick  claims. 
And  I  would  take,  first,  the  United  Patriots : 
a  society  that  makes  a  special  provision  for  con- 
tinuous sickness.  I  have  here  the  report  of  Mr. 
Nelson,  the  actuary,  on  the  last  valuation  of  this 
excellent  friendly  society,  whose  centre  is  in 
London.  The  date  of  the  valuation  is  for  the 
five  years  1882  to  1886.  and  it  was  issued  to  the 
members  afterwards.  The  number  of  members 
in  this  United  Patriots  Friendly  Society  is  about 
20,000 ;  and  to  show  what  an  excellent  test  case  this 
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society  is,  X  may  say  that  the  numbers  in  the  years 
under  observation  were  over  90,000,  and  the 
actual  number  of  members  under  observation 
during  the  period  of  the  valuation  exceeded 
23,000.  Mr.  Neison  has  unfortunately  brought 
out  a  net  deficiency  of  the  sickness  fund,  at  the 
31st  December  1886,  of  the  sum  of  92,808/. 
although,  my  Lord,  as  I  said,  this  society  has 
special  rules  to  provide  for  the  continuous  sick- 
ness of  its  members,  which  the  affiliated  orders 
have  not. 

5833.  It  has  the  special  rule,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  special  financial  provision 
for  it : — It  was  supposed  to  have  made  it,  under 
tables.  Its  tables  have  been  drawn  up  with  a 
view  to  include  cases  of  continuous  sickness. 
■|5ut  what  Mr.  Neison  says  is  this.  "  No  efforts 
"  should  be  spared  to  reduce  by  improved 
"  methods  of  supervision  the  present  cost  of 
"  your  permanent  sick  pay.  The  allowance  is 
"  one  in  which  it  must  be  made  quite  clear 
"  that  the  qualification  for  its  receipt  is  chronic 
"  sickness,  necessitating  abstention  from  labour ; 
"  incapacity  due  to  merely  increasing  years  must 
"  not  be  treated  as  entitling  the  member  to  an 
"  allowance."  Here  you  see  in  a  society  which 
specially  provides  in  its  tables  for  continuous 
sick  pay,  the  actuary  tells  us  that  such  tables 
do  not  cover  incapacity  due  to  merely  increasing 
years,  and  because  it  is  made  to  cover  this  we 
have  mainlv  an  estimated  deficiency  of  over 
92,000/.  The  secretary  writes  to  me  in  con- 
firmation of  the  above  :  "  You  will  see  our  weak 
"  point  is  still  the  long-continued  or  permanent 
"  sick  allowance,  but  in  which  Mr.  Neison  con- 
"  siders  we  have  taken  advisable  action  in 
"  reducing  the  allowances  to  one-half  the  weekly 
"  amount  in  all  cases  where  the  member  is  not 
"  medically  certified  to  be  wholly  unable  to 
"  attend  to  any  occupation." 

5834.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  see  the  con- 
nection of  this  statement  with  the  argument 
before  us  ? — The  point  I  meant  to  impress  upon 
the  Commission  is  this,  that  friendly  societies  are 
often  accused  of  leaving  their  members  in  old  age, 
and  not  providing  for  them  when  they  get  old. 

5835.  Yes  ;  we  know  that? — My  point  is  that 
it  is  not  their  business,  their  purpose  to  do  so. 

5836.  But  all  that  is  accepted.  We  know 
that.  I  suppose  the  conclusion  you  cofne  to  is 
that,  as  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  friendly 
societies,  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  State. 
Is  that  it?  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  connect  your 
evidence  ?^ — Largely  it  does.  What  I  am  going 
to  say  presently  would  be  that  friendly  societies' 
sickness  contracts  should,  by  an  amendment  of 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  be  made  terminable 
at  65,  and  everything  after  that  should  be  treated 
as  a  separate  insurance  for  old  age. 

5837.  Will  you  go  on  with  your  other  causes 
of  destitution  ? — There  is  the  point  whether  there 
are  not  a  larger  ntimber  of  members  insured  for 
old  age  in  the  affiliated  orders,  more  than  is 
supposed. 

5838.  Yes  :  but  we  do  not  want  to  pur»ae 
that  inquiry  too  closely  1- — Then  there  are  those 
included  under  these  whose  savings  have  been 
exhausted  ;  those  have  not  saved  enough  ;  they 
have  tried  the  purely  individualistic  process  of 
putting  into  a  savings'  bank,  and  the  amouns 
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they  have  put  in  there,  if  they  have  lived  rather 
over  the  average,  has  not  proved  sufficient.  I 
may  say  we  had  a  man  before  us  the  other  day 
who  had  spent  the  Avhole  of  £70  of  his  savings, 
and  then  had  to  fall  back  after  all  upon  Poor 
Law  relief.  There  are  also  the  cases  of  those 
who  put  into  building  societies.  I  heard  of 
the  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  had  invested 
£500  in  a  building  society,  all  of  Avhich  had  gone, 
and  ti'.ey  had  to  come  for  relief  in  consequence. 
But  to  turn  to  those  who  have  saved  nothing 
at  all,  and  hence  fall  upon  Poor  Law  relief,  who 
have  made  no  proAdsion  at  all ;  well,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  woi'king  classes  have  never  been  in  a 
sufficiently  good  economic  position  to  make  any 
provision  (or  old  age. 

5839.  You  will  admit  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber also  have  been  in  a  sufficiently  good  position, 
and  have  not  made  any  such  provision  ? — I  could 
not  admit  that  to  a  very  large  extent,  because 
they  have  made  their  provision  in  a  friendly 
society  which  does  not  cover  this. 

5840.  The  whole  number  of  members  of 
friendly  societies  is  about  8,000,000,  or  so,  but  we 
have  a  number  of  the  population  of  the  country 
getting  from  405.  to  oOs.  a  week,  who  live  from 
20  to  40  or  45  without  putting  by  any,  spend- 
ing it  all  upon  their  amusements,  and  upon  drink, 
and  so  forth  ;  do  you  not  admit  that  that  is  one  of 
the  causes? — Not  to  a  very  large  extent ;  only  to 
a  small  extent  The  average  weekly  wage  of  a 
working  man  who  has  insured  in  the  OddfelloAvs  or 
Foresters  coidd  not  exceed  25*-.  I  would  say 
that  the  bulk  of  unskilled  labour,  both  urban 
and  rural,  have  never  been,  and  are  not  now,  in 
a  sufficiently  good  economic  position  to  provide 
for  their  old  age. 

5841.  You  limit  that  to  unskilled  labour? — 
Not  altogether.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  do 
not  make  any  thrifty  provision  either  in  friendly 
societies  or  trade  societies,  but  it  is  not  a  provi- 
sion for  old  age. 

5842.  I  know  that ;  I  am  not  talking  of  that 
at  all.  My  reference  to  you  was  not  those  who 
had  laid  aside  sufficient,  but  those  who  had 
laid  aside  nothing  ?  —  They  have  laid  aside 
nothing  for  their  old  age,  although  they  are 
insured,  many  of  them,  in  friendly  societies,  local 
and  general.  The  vast  majority  of  the  working 
classes  are  so  insured.  There  are  over  5,000,000 
members  in  England  and  Wales  to  my  knowledge, 
and  yet  they  are  not  insured  for  old  age. 

5843.  I  was  trying  to  supply  an  omission  only  ? 
— They  were  not  insured  for  old  age  ;  therefore 
I  brought  them  in  as  falling  naturally  upon  poor 
relief.  Also  another  reason,  I  find,  is  the  hope- 
lessness of  being  able  to  save  enough  to  live  on 
in  old  age.  That  paralyses  the  will.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  insure  in  friendly 
societies  and  trade  societies  for  sickness  benefits 
and  funeral  benefits  ;  but  they  do  not  make, 
because  they  find  they  cannot  pay  enough  to 
make,  and  many  of  them  also  have  not  got  the 
opportunities  of  making,  a  separate  provision 
for  old  age.  And  another  cause  is  that 
this  improvement  in  the  scale  of  wages  has 
been  detrimental  to  old  age,  and  indeed  to 
increasing  years,  although  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  in  many  trades  and  occupations  the 
tcale  of  wages  has  risen,  yet  from  that  very  cause 
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the  full  amount  of  earnings  has  come  down  to  a 
lower  age,  and  old  age  \h  left  worse  off  than  it  was 
before.  I  could  give  many  instances  of  that  of 
my  own  knowledge.  The  taking  over,  for 
instance,  of  the  main  roads  by  the  County 
Councils  has  been  a  great  detriment  to  the  aged 
continuing  to  earn  something  for  themselves. 

5844.  Do  you  mean  that  the  higher  wages  are 
accompanied  by  a  demand  for  more  work,  and 
that,  therefore,  people  are  voted  old  and  unfit  to 
continue  that  work.  Quite  so,  my  Lord,  that 
the  age  of  full  labour  has  been  lowered.  For 
instance,  to  my  knowledge,  a  number  of  old 
people  were  employed  on  the  roads.  They 
cannot  earn  the  full  agricultural  wage  of  the 
district,  but  they  can  earn  from  7^.  to  10s.  or 
12s.  a  week,  according  to  the  district  in  which 
they  live,  and  they  can  help  themselves  for  many 
years  with  this.  They  have  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  labour  on  the  roads  which  gets 
from  3s.  to  3s.  Qd.  a  day,  and  their  occupation  is 
gone.  And  there  are  other  trades  in  Birming- 
ham, and  elsewhere,  in  which  after  even  45 
years  of  age,  or  50  at  the  most,  full  wage  ceases. 

5845.  Grenerally  speaking,  certainly  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  which  1  am  most  familiar 
the  hours  of  working  are  considerably  less  than 
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they  used  to  be.  Is  not  that  in  favour  of  a  man 
of  strength  continuing  a  longer  time  than 
formerly  .'—That  would  apply  hardly  to  any 
extent  if  to  any  extent  at  all,  to  men  work^ 
ing  on  the  land.  They  are  obliged  from  their 
occupation  to  work  so  many  hours. 

5846.  Again  I  fall  back  on  my  own  experi^ 
ence,  which  I  daresay  is  very  much  less  than 
yours,  and  I  find  that  even  men  working  on  the 
land  do  not  work  the  number  of  hours  that  they 
did  when  I  was  a  young  man? — I  should  say 
that  the  average  was  rather  over  than  under  10 
hours  a  day  at  work ;  and  of  course  carters  and 
stock  men  have  to  work  extra  hours  ;  they  have 
to  come  and  see  to  their  horses,  and  so  forth,  be  • 
fore  other  men,  and  get  things  ready. 

5847.  Then  another  reason  why  the  working 
classes  fall  upon  relief  in  old  age,  or  upon  some 
other  source,  is  that  they  have  understood,  or  felt 
that  their  insurance  in  their  friendly  society 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  of  life,  in- 
cluding senile  decay,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
is  not? — Yes.  Vicious  habits,  and  drink,  and 
waste,  of  course  cover  a  certain  extent  of  ground  ; 
but  not  that  large  extent,  I  believe,  at  which 
some  people  are  inclined  to  put  it. 
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The  Witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow,  at  noon. 


SIXTEENTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  12th  April  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  KG. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b.  Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 

Mr.  Albert  Pell.  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p.  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 

Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p.  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


The  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  m.a.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

Chairman.  Chairman — -continued. 

Statistical  Society,  and  I,  of  course,  at  once  sup-  xere^i  in 
ported  his   views,  because  they   were  closely  the  main 
identical  with  those  I  had  independently  worked  '"''"^  Mr. 
out.    But  there  are  one  or  two  things  which  I  scheme 
think  might  be  improved  upon  in  his  scheme, 
there  are  also  things  in  his  scheme  which  I  may 
call  counsels  of  perfection,  which   we  cannot; 
practically  attain  to  at  present,  and  we  must  be 
content  with  the  best  possible  working  scheme 
that  we  can  get.    The  principal  thing  in  Mr.^ 
Charles  Booth's  proposal  that  I  am  afraid  will  not 
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5848.  Have  you  any  remedial  measures  to 
propose  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  I  should  say  that  I 
would  prefer  to  sup[)ort  the  endowment  of  old 
age  by  the  State,  as  distinguished  from  old  age 
insurance,  meaning  by  the  latter  an  insurance 
requiring  a  long  period  of  contributions  from  in- 
dividuals, such  as  will  not  cover  the  ground  of  need ; 
that  the  one  ideal  perfect  principle  is  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  ;  and  I  may  add  that  I  had  worked 
out  the  same  conclusions  independently  of  him 
when  his  paper    was  read  before  the  Royal 
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Cliaiiman — continvied. 
work  is  the  immovable  bar  of  65  years  of  age ; 
that  the  endowment  of  old  age  by  the  State  shall 
not  commence  before  65,  and  must  commence  at 
65.  And  another  point  is  (I  am  reading  from  a 
letter  of  explanation  which  he  sent  to  me,  which 
isthe  lastforrnularised  scheme,  and  is  moredefinite, 
I  think,  than  anything  which  occurs  in  his  book ; 
I  had  inquired  as  to  those  who  received  poor- 
relief  from  or  between  55  to  65,  that  this  sliould 
not  cause  the  loss  of  the  pension.  In  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  book,  from  reading  it,  it  had  been  sup- 
posed by  many  that  if  any  person  had  been  in 
receipt  "of  poor-relief  between  the  ages  of  55  to 
65,  that  wonld  incur  the  loss  of  the  endowment.) 

5849.  If  I  remember  rightly,  he  states  that 
more  than  once  ?— I  have  it  here:  "  As^  to  your 
point,  that  to  have  received  poor-relief  from 
or  between  55  to  65  should  not  cause  the 
loss  of  the  pension;  I  agree.  I  have  never 
suggested  such  a  thing." 

5850.  Have  you  looked  at  his  book  ;  can  you 
put  any  other  interpretation  upon  what  he  says  ? 
—That  was  the  interpretation,  my  Lord,  thac  I 
had  put  upon  the  book,  that  the  man  would  lose 
his  pension  ;  consequently  I  wrote  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

5851.  Well,  I  should  like  to  see  it;  because  Mr. 
Booth  may  have  changed  his  opinion,  of  course? 
— May  I  read  what  Mr.  Charles  Booth  says  now, 
as  he  has  authorised  me  to  make  use  of  this  letter 
as  I  think  fit?   He  goes  on  to  say,  "I  have  never 
"suggested  such  a  thing.    What  I  do  suggest  is 
*'  that  the  pension  should  be  received  at  the  hands 
"  of  the  guardians,  unless  they  should  Avaive  their 
"  right  to  interfere.    If  they  interfere,  they  tlien 
"  may  go  further,  and  if  need  be  insist  on  tlie  old 
"  person  entering  the  house    .    .    .    The  old 
"  people  would  then  be  naturally  classitied  as 
"follows:   (1.)  Those  about  whom  no  question 
"  is  raised  at  all.    They  would  receive  their  old 
"  age  endowment  without  any  question.  (2.) 
"  Those  with  whom  the  authorities  are  satisfied 
"  that  interference  is  unnecessary,  although  they 
"  may  have  had  some  assistance  from  the  parish." 
These,  I  take  it,  include  persons,  who  under 
certain  circumstances  not  to   their  detriment, 
may  have  received  relief  between  55  and  65, 
yet  the  guardians  woidd  have  power  to  waive 
their    right    of    interference   if    they  liked. 
"  (3.)  Those  who  receive  the  pension  through 
"  the  guardians.    (4.)  Those  who  are  offered  the 
"  house."    That,  I  take  i!;,  is  a  much  fuller  classi- 
fication than  anything  in  his  book.    He  says : 
"  1  and  2  are  perfectly  independent,  and  would 
"  receive  their  pensions  through  some  bank,"  in- 
dependent of  the  Poor  Law  machinery,  namely, 
those  about    whom   no   questions  are  asked, 
because  they  liave  never  received  poor-relief 
between  the  ages  of  55  and  65,  and  those  in  re- 
gard to  wliom  the  guardians  think  right  to  waive 
their  claim,  although  they  have  received  relief 
during  those  ages. 

5852.  That  is  to  say  it  remains  with  the 
guardians,  who  will  receive  this  jmyraent  on 
behalf  of  those  who  have  been  relieved  between 
55  and  65,  whether  they  should  make  the  pay- 
ment over  to  them,  or  insist  upon  their  entering 
the  workhouse,  and  then  keeping  the  payment 
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for  themselves  ?  — No,  I  do  not  think  he  goes  so 
far  as  that. 

5853.  Well  now,  will  you  allow  me  to  read 
the  passage.  I  do  not  see  any  practical  difference 
between  the  two.  "  I  should  be  inclined  to 
carry  this  system  one  step  further,  by  giving  the 
guardians  a  right  to  the  pension  of  anyone  who 
had  received  relief  from  them  during  the  10 
years  from  55  to  65,  to  prevent  the  pensions  from 
falling  into  improper  hands."  That  is  to  say,  as 
clearly  as  language  could  say  it,  he  leaves  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  guardians  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  pension  whicli  otherwise  would  be  due 
to  a  man  of  65  shall  or  not  be  paid  to  him  ? — 
That  is  only  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been 
in  receipt  of  any  relief  between  55  and  65,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Booth's  letter,  the  guardians 
may  waive  their  claim  to  imj)ound  the  pension. 

5854.  Well,  I  am  only  speaking  as  to  that 
particidar  point  which  you  raised.  I  am  reading 
from  the  edition  of  last  year.  Of  course  Mr. 
Booth  may  have  changed  his  opinion  since  then? 
— That  I  think  is  a  drawback,  because,  from  my 
experience  of  tlie  Poor  Law,  and  personal 
experience  before  I  was  a  guardian,  there  may 
be  circumstances,  and  often  are,  when  a  man 
through  temporai'v  illness  and  temporary  causes 
is  unable  to  earn  liis  living  and  take  his  weekly 
wages  between  the  years  of  55  and  65. 

5855.  Are  not  those  the  very  cases  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Booth  ?  He  leaves  it  to  the 
guardians  to  decide  whether,  upon  a  statement  of 
these  facts,  they  shall  not  allow  him  to  receive 
his  pension? — I  think  that  would  be  the  case, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  letter,  only  I 
think  Mr.  Booth's  is  rather  a  larger  classification 
than  could  be  well  carried  out.  I  would  only 
have  the  offer  of  the  house  made  to  those  who 
were  so  socially  and  morally  worthless  that  they 
could  not  take  care  of  their  endowment  out  of  the 
house,  and  have  no  further  distinction  made.  I 
think  this  distinction  between  those  1o  whom  the 
guardians  may  give  the  pension  as  out-relief,  or 
may  hand  it  over  to  another  authority  altogether, 
could  not  be  in  many  case?  justly  carried  out, 
ar.d  might  give  rise  to  much  that  was  not  strictly 
equitable. 

5856.  Well,  but  so  again  in  the  very  case  you 
propose,  the  guardians  are  to  be  the  judges 
whether  a  man  is  so  socially  incapable  as  not  to 
be  trusted  with  his  5s.  a  week.  After  all,  you 
leave  something  to  the  discretion  of  the  guardians? 
—  My  proposal  has  been  in  a  new  Poor  Law  which 
I  ventured  to  sketch,  that  old  age  should  be 
taken  entii-ely  out  of  the  existing  Poor  Law,  and 
given  into  the  hands  of  some  district  authority  ; 
districi  councils  or  boards.  "  This  district 
"  council  or  boaixl  shall  be  empowered  to  grant 
"  pensions  of  5  s.  per  week  to  all  aged  persons 
"  who  send  in  a  demand  note,  unless  in  the  case 
'•  of  such  socially  worthless  as  in  the  judgment 
"  of  the  board  have  forfeited  their  right  to  a 
"  pension." — New  Review^  January  1893. 

5857.  Have  you  defined  what  you  understand 
by  being  socially  worthless? — I  define  as  such 
those  who  by  drink  or  other  vices  are  incapable 
of  finding  a  home  for  themselves,  or  px'operly  ex- 
pending their  pension  moneys. 
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(.  hairma n — c o n tin u ed . 

5858.  Have  you  in  your  article  defined  them  ? 
— Not  clearlv.  1  have  not  in  so  many  woids, 
but  I  should  define  them  as  those  persons  who 
through  drink  or  other  vices  were  incapable 
of  finding  a  home  for  themselves.  Therefore, 
they  would  have  to  have  a  home  found  for  them 
in  the  house,  and  their  pension  impounded. 

5859.  That  definition  does  not  refer  at  all  1o 
a  man's  general  moral  character  ;  to  his  having 
been  convicted  of  theft,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 
— Those  who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes 
under  the  law  could,  of  course,  be  separately 
dealt  with. 

5860.  How? — That  they,  if  the  cx'imes  have 
been  at  all  serious,  would  have  to  take  their  old 
age  endowment  under  restraint,  either  in  the 
workhouse  or  elsewhere.  Such  persons  as  those 
who  have  forfeited  their  right  to  a  pension  or 
endowment  should  only  be  assisted  in  the  work- 
house under  necessary  discipline  and  restraint. 
"  The  age  at  which  the  pensions  shall  commence 
to  depend  upon  the  age  at  which,  in  each  case, 
decay  ot  working  i)0\vers  becomes  manifest. 
Old  age  shall  be  (iefined  (as  in  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1875)  as  '  any  age  after  fifiy.'  " 
New  Revieio,  .January  1893. 

5861.  I  suppose  you  leave  for  the  decision  of 
the  guardians  that  important  question  Avhether 

1  a  man  has  failed,  not  so  much  from  old  age  as  from 
break  down  of  constitution  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  define  a  man 
who  has  broken  down,  when  he  cannot  earn  his 
usual  wages,  and  it  is  manifest  that  his  full 
working  powers  ai"e  ovex'. 

5862.  But  you  leave  the  decision  (I  only  want 
to  get  the  fact)  with  the  guardians? — To  this 
district  board. 

5863.  You  have  not  yet  described  what  the 
district  board  is? — Well,  I  would  say  the  district 
board  shall  possess  the  offices  and  powers  of  the 
guardians,  and  shall  be  the  local  authority  in  the 
present  geographical  area  of  union  or  hundred, 
with  any  necessary  adjustments,  and  the 
members  shall  be  elected.  There  shall  be  no 
eX'offLcio  members.  But  what  I  wish  to  bring 
out  is  that  their  treatment  of  the  aged  would  be 
perfectly  different  from  that  of  those  who  were 

t   not  aged,  supposing  they  had  the  full  powei's  of 
^   the  Poor  Law,  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  old 
t:i  age  endowment  should  be  matter  of  Imperial 
taxation,  whereas  anything  that  was  required 
before  the  period  of  old  age  would  come  from 
local  rating. 

5864.  Then  do  I  understand  you  rightly  that 
at  the  age  of  65  every  man  should  be  taken  to 
be  an  old  man,  but  that  at  an  earlier  age, 
between  50  and  65,  if  the  local  board  which  is 
to  be  created  consider  that  his  powers  of  pro- 

1  viding  for  himself  by  work  have  failed,  that  in 
that  case  he  shall  be  put  in  the  same  position  as 
a  man  of  65? — Yes,  practically,  only  1  would  not 
put  down  the  age  of  65  at  all,  because  while  there 
are  some  on  the  one  hand  who  would  require  it 
before  65,  there  are  on  the  other  many  agricul- 
tural labourers  who  would  not  re([uire  it  at  65. 

5865.  Of  that  the  local  board  is  to  be  the 
judge  ?— Yes. 

5866.  Why  do  you  consider  this  local  board 
to  be  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating 
upon  the  capacity  of  a  man  to  support  himself 

75320. 
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tlian  the  guardians  ?  They  are  elected  also  by 
the  popular  vote,  at  least,  they  will  be  if  the 
Bill  at  present  before  Parliament  parses  into 
law  ? — Yes.  This  local  board  will  practically  be 
the  board  of  guardians. 

5867.  Then  why  create  a  fresh  board.  I  hear 
a  great  many  complaints  of  the  constant  creation 
of  fresh  boards.  Why  have  another? — They 
would  be  the  same.  1  would  have  the  same 
board  to  tike  over  the  powers  of  the  Poor  Liaw, 
only  I  would  take  old  age  out  of  the  Poor  Law, 
so  far  as  local  rating  is  conceimed,  and  make  the 
board  the  administrators  of  an  old  age  endow- 
ment coming  from  Imperial  taxation. 

5868.  I  see  your  meaning,  that  if  they  are 
adjudged  old,  and  not  therefore  paupers,  if  that 
adjudication  came  from  the  board  of  guardians, 
it  might  in  some  way  taint  them  ? — ^Quite  so.  I 
would  remove  anj-^  suspicion  of  taint,  or  anytliing 
indiciiting  that  they  were  sup])orted  from  the 
poor  rate  of  the  district. 

5869.  Well  then,  you  would  impose  upon  this 
board  the  difficulty  of  saying  that  at  any  time 
of  life  a  man  is  fit  or  is  unfit  to  support  himself? 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  there  are  many 
men  of  70  who  can  support  themselves  very 
well,  and  we  know  that  there  are  men  of  25  or 
30  who  cannot,  and  that  question  has  to  be 
decided  by  the  local  board.  That  is  so,  is  it 
not? — It  is  so,  after  the  age  of  50. 

5870.  But  you  said  just  now  you  would  have 
no  limit  of  age? — Excuse  me.  "The  a<xe  at 
which  the  pension  shall  commence  to  depend 
upon  the  age  at  which,  in  each  case,  decay  of 
working  powers  becomes  manifest.  Old  age 
shall  be  defined  (as  in  the  Friendly  Societies  Act, 
1875  )  as  '  any  age  after  fifty.'  " 

5871.  I  asked  you  the  question  just  now,  and 
when  I  asked  it,  you  repeated  it  and  said  you 
fell  back  upon  the  time  when  a  man's  power  of 
working  failed  ? — I  was  obliged  to  fix  some 
limit. 

Mr.  Pell 

5872.  Is  it  to  be  50  or  not  ? — Any  age 
after  50. 

Chairman. 

5873.  But  I  understood  you  to  say,  if  a  man 
failed  at  45  from  real  bond  fide  failure  ;  for  in- 
stance, an  attack  of  rheumatism  which  rendered 
him  incapable  of  working,  that  man,  if  relieved, 
should  not  be  relieved  as  a  pauper,  but  be  re- 
lieved as  an  aged  person  ? — I  am  quite  open,  of 
course,  to  any  modification  of  details.  I  have 
merely  defined  old  age  because  it  was  necessary 
to  define  it  at  some  point,  to  draw  the  line  some- 
where, and  I  drew  it  where  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  draws  it. 

Mr.  Broaclhurst. 

5874.  May  I  say  that  I  think  the  witness  si  ill 
stands  to  this  proposition,  that  he  would  allow 
the  pension  to  commence  when  the  capacity  for 
work  ceases ;  but  his  definition,  apart  from  that 
of  old  age,  should  be  50  instead  of  65  ' 

Chairman. 

5875.  Would  you  accept  that? — Yes,  most 
certainly. 
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Mr.  Fell 

5876.  I  took  down  the  witness's  words,  and 
they  were  :  "  Old  age  is  the  age  at  which  the 
powers  for  work  fail "  ?— I  said  that ;  but,  in  this 
article  of  the  iNew  Poor  Law,  which  I  ventured 
to  draw,  there  is  this  sentence  :  "  Old  age  shall 
be  defined,  as  in  the  Friendly  Societies  Act, 
1875,  as  'any  age  after'  50." 

Chairman. 

5877.  That  is  a  definition  ? — What  I  mean  is, 
tiiat  old  age  is  old  age;  that  you  cannot  give  old- 
age  pensions  to  people  who  are  young,  though 
they  may  be  incapacitated. 

5878.  Now  we  understand  what  your  defini- 
tion of  old  age  is,  would  you  be  good  enough  to 
say  how  you  would  treat  persons  incapacitated 
from  old  age?— That  they  should  receive  on 
sending  in  a  demand  note — they  need  not  receive 
it  unless  they  require  it,  or  think  they  require 
it— on  sending  in  a  demand-note  to  the  district 
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board  they  shall  receive  5  s. 
mainder  of  their  lives  under 
tions  I  have  laid  down. 

5879.  Supposing  the  man 


recovers  between 


50  and  60,  which  is  a  thing  not  unknown  ?  — 
Then  I  say  he  should  certainly  take  his  pension, 
although  i  cannot  consider  a  man  would  recover 
from  natural  decay.  He  would  never  be  in  full 
working  power  again,  and  what  little  he  could 
do  would  be  interfering  with  the  basis  of  wages, 
and  throwing  out  of  employment  those  who 
are  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work  and  earn  full 
wage?. 

5880.  I  came  across  a  case  a  few  days  ago 
where  a  man  who  had  been  a  very  good  work- 
man had  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism, 
and  lost  the  use  of  his  legs  to  a  considerable 
extent :  that  is,  that  he  could  only  walk  with 
difficulty,  putting  one  leg  on  one  side  and  one 
leg  on  the  other ;  you  have  seen  such  miserable 
cases ;  well,  he  received  5  s.  a  week  from  the 
guardians  ;  he  then  recovered  sufficiently,  being 
an  excellent  workman,  to  obtain  employment 
which  secured  him  12  s.  a  week  ;  the  payment 
of  5  s.  was  still  continued  by  the  guardians  ;  how 
would  you  have  dealt  with  that  case  ? — The  case, 
of  course,  could  only  have  occurred  after  the  age 
of  50,  and  if  he  was  attacked  by  chronic  rheu- 
matism  

5881.  No,  I  beg  your  pardon;  attacks  of 
severe  rheumatism,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  occur  long 
before  50  ? — I  understand.  In  that  case  it  would 
be  competent  for  the  guardians,  under  the  Poor 
Law,  to  treat  him  as  they  thought  best,  and  give 
him  Avhat  relief  they  thought  fit. 

5882.  Well,  would  you  proceed  with  your 
evidence  — That  the  old  age  endowment  fund, 
which  should  be  administered  by  this  board, 
should  come  from  Imperial  taxation ;  and  1  would 
suggest,  as  sources  of  the  fund,  that  ground 
values  and  royalties  should  be  utilised,  and  a 
readjustment  of  the  death  duties,  as  well  as  a 
graduated  income-tax. 

5883.  I  am  afraid  we  are  hardly  in  a  position 
to  recommend  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
how  we  shall  raise  it ;  it  will  be  enough  for  us 
if  we  recommend  that  the  sum  shall  be  raised  ; 
we  must  leave  it  to  him  to  do  it.  But  have  you 
estimated,  as  I  see  Mr.  Booth  has,  what  the  cost 


Chairman — continued. 

of  your  scheme  would  be  ? — The  cost  would  be 
far  less  than  that  estimated  by  Mr.  Booth,  Avhich 
I  believe  was  17,000,000/.  for  England  and 
Wales.  Because,  first  of  all,  tliere  would  be  the 
ofiset  saved  from  that  now  expended  on  the  poor 
relief  of  the  aged. 

5884.  He  makes  a  reduction  of  4,000,000/.  a 
year  himself? — Mr.  Booth,  ir  I  remember  right, 
calculates  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
3,000,000  /.  in  the  year.  I  would  put  it,  from  acal- 
cidation  which  I  have  made,  at  5,000,000  /.,  and 
also  that  parochial  charities  which  are  now  u'red  to 
the  detriment  of  the  best  working  class  families  in 
many  villages,  and  are  distributed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  have  a  highly  immoral  and  deterring  effect, 
should  be  reserved  for  old  age  cases,  and  that 
these  parochial  charities  should  help  the  fund  : 
but  as  I  would  have  each  applicant  send  in  a 
demand  note  to  this  district  board,  it  is  calculated 
that  those  would  not  do  that  who  did  not  require 
this  old  age  endowment,  and  as  it  would  be  dis- 
tributed weekly  or  fortnightly,  no  persons  with 
a  high  standard  of  comfort — the  wealthy  and  the 
well-to-do — would  think  of  demanding  this  pen- 
sion or  old  age  endowment. 

5885.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Booth's  calcu- 
lation assumes  that  the  age  is  fixed  at  65, 
whereas  yours  assumes  an  old  age  beginning 
possibly  at  50,  and  would  therefore  include  a 
considerably  larger  mimber  of  persons? — It 
would  include,  of  course,  a  certain  addition  be- 
tween 50  and  65,  but  against  that  would  have  to 
be  put  that  in  rural  England  many  would  not  be 
in  a  position  to  claim  their  endowment  until  70 
years  of  age. 

5886.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to 
what  the  cost  under  your  scheme  would  be? — I 
have  not  made  any  accurate  calculations  on  the 
point,  only  that  it  would  be  much  less  than  a 
o-eneral  endowment  scheme  in  which  everybody 
took  their  pension. 

5887.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  that 
evidence  ? — I  Avould  wish  to  add  that  I  would 
further  empower  this  district  board  to  purchase 
or  erect  municipal  or  village  cottages  for  aged 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  country.,  because  cottages  are 
required  for  the  workers  in  order  to  supply  the 
proper  proportion  of  labour.  It  might  be  found, 
as  it  has  been  found,  that  these  old  people  would 
not  have  any  cottages  in  which  to  live  in  the 
district ;  therefore  I  would  empou  er  the  board  to 
provide  such  dwellings  for  them  as  I  understand 
the  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians  are  in  another 
way  doing  in  their  Union. 

5888.  Would  you  propose  that  any  reduction 
should  be  made  from  your  proposed  allowance  of 
5  s.  a  week  in  order  to  cover  some  payment  oi 
rent  which  they  would  pay  if  they  were  not 
housed  in  the  manner  you  propose  — Yes,  that  a 
small  reduction  be  made  in  consequence,  say  1  s! 
out  of  the  5  s. 

5889.  Have  you  ever  estimated  the  probable 
number  of  such  almshouses  which  would  be 
erected  under  your  scheme  ?— I  have  not  directly 
done  it,  because  without  further  information  it  is 
almost  impossible;  but  I  may  say  that  on  an 
independent  calculation  I  believe  there  will  be 
found  to  be  over  65  years  of  age  350,000  persons 
who  are  more  or  less  in  receipt  of  poor  relief.  A 
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Chairman — continued. 

proportion  of  those  would,  no  doubt,  have  to  be 
so  provided  for,  but  I  think  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  at  the  calculation,  as  we 
know  from  the  Registrar-General  the  number 
alive  at  each  age,  and  we  know  the  working 
classes  represent  76  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
so  an  approximate  estimate  would  not  be  difficult 
to  arrive  at. 

5890.  In  your  case  they  would  not  have  to 
limit  themselves  to  the  people  of  65,  but  to  all 
those  younger  than  65  who  were  incapable  of 
supporting  themselves? — Yes,  but  taking  into 
consideration  hazardous  and  unhealthy  trades 
such  as  those  of  Sheffield,  or  laborious  trades, 
such  as  those  of  the  dockers,  an  approximate 
result  could  be  obtained  of  the  number. 

5891.  I  suppose  from  this  number  of  persons 
who  would  have  to  be  provided  for  you  would 
have  to  deduct  those  who  would  prefer  living 
with  their  families,  their  families  being  ready  to 
receive  them? — Yes,  I  would  not  build  any  of 
these  cottages,  or  force  anybody  to  live  in  them 
who  could  find  a  home  elsewhere.  The  great 
thing  is  to  get  the  old  people  associated  with  the 
young,  to  live  where  they  could  be  of  use  and  do 
a  little  on  allotments,  and  mind  the  children,  and 
other  things.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  absolute 
necessity  and  need,  which  I  fear  would  arise  in 
rural  England,  that  houses  would  require  to  be 
erected  for  the  aged. 

5892.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — I 
should  like  to  make  the  point  which  I  do  not  think 
I  made  quite  clear  yesterday,  that  it  is  no  argu- 
ment that  because  friendly  society  members  do 
not  at  present  fall  upon  the  rates  in  their  old  a^e 
to  any  appreciable  degree  there  is  no  need  for 
State  action  in  the  matter  of  providing  for  old 
age,  because  I  could  prove,  amidst  much  other 
evidence,  from  a  society  of  which  I  have  been  for 
years  a  financial  member,  the  Ashton  Unity  of 
Shepherds,  that  their  old  members  do  not  fall 
upon  the  rates  because  their  lodges  too  often 
illegitimately  include  natural  infirmity  and  the 
loss  of  wages  arising  from  old  age  disability  under 
the  claim  of  sickness,  and  so  enable  their  mem- 
bers to  live  without  falling  upon  the  rates.  I 
would  say  that  the  Ashton  Unity  of  Shepherds, 
in  its  third  quinquennial  valuation  ending  the 
last  day  of  1890,  were  valued  by  Abbott  Bros., 
of  Sheffield,  upon,  I  believe,  the  standard  experi- 
ence of  Neison's  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  ;  and 
I   have   here   the  sickness  experience  of  the 
Foresters  (from  drawings  by  Mr.  James  Barnes), 
in  which  the  large  square  is  the  whole  sickness 
experience  from  20  to  80  years  of  age,  and  the 
smaller  square  after  that  includes  the  sickness 
from  70  to  80  years  of  age ;  while  leaving  out 
decimal  points,  out  of  274  weeks  of  sickness  ex- 
perienced between  the  ages  of  20  and  80,  212 
weeks  fall  between  the  ages  of  60  and  80,  and 
it  is  not  questioned  that  among  those  212  weeks 
there  are  many  weeks  which  were  not  really 
sickness  at  all,  but  simply  natural  decay.  Yet 
in  old  districts  the  actual  sickness  experience  of 
the  Shepherds  is  far  heavier  that  that  expected 
•under  the  standard  rates.    The  following  figures 
show  this  :  — 


Chairman — continued. 

5893.  May  I  ask  you,  has  that  relaxation  of 
their  rules  affected  their  financial  position  ? — It 
has  affected  their  financial  position  largely,  and 
that  of  the  Foresters  as  well.  I  may  say  that 
after  the  period  that  this  sickness  experience  of 
the  Foresters  covers  a  number  of  courts  appealed 
to  the  high  court  meeting  for  relief,  owing  to  the 
drain  upon  their  funds,  and  before  this  relief  is 
given  a  report  has  to  be  prepared  by  a  special 
committee,  assisted  by  an  actuary  or  valuer,  and 
this  report  says  "  that  the  reports  of  the  valuer 
"  indicate,  in  every  case,  that  the  sickness  of  the 
"courts  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
"  experience  of  the  Order,  especially  so  in  the 
"  continuous  sick-pay  which,  in  most  cases,  is  not 
"  sick-pay,  but  a  superannuation  benefit,  which 
"  ought  to  be  met  by  a  separate  and  distinct  con- 
"  tribution.  To  this  excessive  sickness,  and  the 
"  inadequate  contributions  charged  for  the  benefits 
"  promised,  may  be  attributed  the  decayed  con- 
"  dition,  without  exception,  of  the  applying 
"  courts." 

5894.  Would  not  the  remedy  for  that,  if  they 
chose  to  relieve  cases  which  are  really  cases  of 
old  age,  and  not  of  sickness,  be  to  increase  their 
charges  ? — In  many  branches  of  friendly  societies, 
I  am  afraid  the  committee  of  management  has  no 
option  in  the  matter,  Ibr  they  are  bound  to 
proceed,  unless  they  have  special  circumstances 
to  the  contrary,  according  to  the  doctor's  cer- 
tificate. It  has,  indeed,  been  ruled  in  a  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  that  natural  decay  is  not  in- 
cluded in  friendly  societies'  rules  under  sickness. 
Sickness  must  mean  that  the  applicant  is  suffer- 
ing from  some  specific  disease.  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  28th  March  1886.  Dnnkleij  and  Another 
V.  Harrison.  (Report  of  Law  Cases  affecting 
Friendly  Societies,  published  by  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Manchester  Charity,  1892.)  But  then  it 
comes  to  a  man,  who  has  lost  his  wages,  going  to 
his  court  or  lodge  doctor  for  his  certificate,  and 
that  doctor  knows  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
if  he  declines  to  sign  the  certificate,  though  he  is 
unable  to  say  he  is  suffering  (rom  any  specific 
disease,  but  simply  from  decrepitude  of  old  age, 
he  would  have  to  fail  upon  the  rates. 

5895.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  falsifies  the 
certificate  on  strict  principles  of  humanity  ? — 
Very  largely  so.  It,  of  course,  is  hard  upon  the 
member  if  he  is  refused.  It  is  hard  upon  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs  if  he  receives  the 
so-called  sick  pay. 

5896.  You  have  studied  the  question  ot 
friendly  societies  very  much,  have  you  not  ? — I 
have. 

5897.  You  are  aware  that,  taking  one  trade 
with  another,  there  has  been  a  very  great  in- 
crease of  wages  in  the  last  30  or  40  years?  — 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  average 
amount  of  wages,  although  I  am  unprepared  to 
say  that  that  is  as  much  as  Mr.  Giffen  has 
maintained  ;  but  an  average  increase  is  not  much 
use,  because  it  does  not  help  those  who  are 
below  the  average. 


all 


payers  or 


Expected    -  4,968 
-  52,775 
„        -  7,755 


Experienced  -  10,196 
„       -  81,780 
-  19,517 


5898.  I  suppose  when  you  find 
wages,  with  hardly  any  exception,  finding  from 
their  own  books  that  they  are  paying  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  than  they  did  20  years  ago,  that 
may  be  accepted  as  pretty  good  proof? — 
Y'es ;   but  I  am  afraid  that  this  increase 
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CItaiiman — continued, 
wases  has  only  been  given  to  peroons  of  full 
workino:  powers,  and  it  has  militated  against  age 
and  increasing  years. 

5899.  But  still,  without  going  into  the  exact 
amount  of  increase,  we  may  take  it  that  there  has 
been  an  increase,  and  we  may  take  it  also  that 
living  is  cheaper  than  it  used  to  be?— I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  altogether  accept  that  as  regards 
the  necessaiies  of  life. 

5900.  Then  I  will  not  attempt  to  pursue  the 
subject  Avitli  you.  The  other  day  I  found  my- 
self the  manager  of  a  school  which  was  burnt 
down,  and  I  found  that  the  sum  for  which  it  had 
been  secured  was  about  half  what  it  would  cost 
to  replace,  and  then  I  discovered  that  the  wages 
of  masons  20  years  ago  were  very  nearly  100  per 
cent,  lower  than  they  are  now.  Is  that  not  your 
experience,  taking  that  particular  class  of  men,  a 
very  large  and  important  one.  My  father  used 
to  pay  his  agricultural  labourers  12  s.  and  13  s.  a 
week.  I  have  no  agricultural  labourer  under  a 
guinea  a  week,  and  I  have  paid  those  wages  for 
years  now.  May  that  not  be  taken,  tlie  ex- 
perience of  one  person  not  contradicted  I  think 
generally  in  fact  by  the  experience  of  others, 
that  wages  have  increased  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I 
am  unable  to  allow  that  generally.  They  have 
increased,  on  the  whole,  in  agricultural  districts, 
I  have  lived  in  rural  England  all  my  life,  in 
six  different  districts.  1  know  that  some  years 
ago  ajrricultural  wages  increased,  and  one 
cannot  take  possibly  the  evidence  of  one  dis- 
trict except  to  set  it  against  that  of  another. 
Starting  at  Yorkshire,  the  wage  an  agricultural 
labourer  receives  is  1  /.  a  week,  but  Avhen  you  go 
down  into  Dorset  you  will  find  at  the  present 
moment  he  is  getting  \Q  a.  a  week,  and  in  the 
winter  he  was  getting  9  s. 

5901.  With  all  that  we  are  perfectly  familiar, 
but  we  ai'e  also  generally  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  however  deplorably  low  wages  may  be  in 
many  agricultural  districts  they  are  still  higher 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  they  do  not  repre- 
sent net  earnings.  If  I  am  right  in  assuming 
that  wages  have  increased  generally,  although 
perhaps  not  universally,  and  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  decreased,  might  it  not  be  expected 
that  the  contributions  to  friendly  societies  might 
be  so  enlarged  as  to  include  provision  for  old  age 
a-i  well  as  against  sickness  ? — I  am  afraid  I  must 
answer  that  as  a  rule  the  bulk  of  the  working 
classes,  certainly  the  bulk  of  unskilled  labour, 
could  not  possibly  make  an  adequate  sepaiate 
insurance  for  old  age,  over  and  above  their 
sickness  and  funeral  insurance,  of  sufficient 
amount  by  which  to  [)rovirie  for  their  old  age. 

5902.  I  understand  your  case  to  be  that  the 
argmnent  derived  from  the  fact  tiiat  very  few 
j)ersons  who  belong  to  friendly  societies  fall 
upon  the  relief  is,  that  there  is  a  more  or  less 
conscious  or  unconscious  use  of  the  rules  of  the 
society  Avhich  at  present  induce  them  to  pay  for 
cases  of  old  age  whicii  are  not  strictly  within 
their  rules? — Yes,  quite  so. 

5903.  Is  tliere  any  other  point  ? — I  would  say 
that  of  course  it  will  be  bi'ought  up  against  this 
partial  endowment  of  old  age,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
V,  hich  I  advocate,  that  it  will  weaken  the  initial 
power  of  saving,  that  it  would  discourage  thrift 
j>raGtice,  and  that  it  would  check  gelf-reliance,  I 
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would  reply,  first  of  all,  that  the  present  Poor 
Law  as  it  is  administered  does  all  this,  and  for 
the  State  to  step  in  and  provide  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life  for  old  age  would  at  once  place  the 
friendly  societies  system  on  a  firm  financial 
basis  ;  that  if  the  State  did  this  1  would 
advocate  that  an  amendment  of  tlse  Friendly 
Societies  Act  be  at  once  introduced  under  which 
sickness  contracts  of  all  registered  societies 
should  be  terminable  at  60  or  65  years  of  age. 
This  is  not  a  new  remedy,  for  the  first  Regis- 
trar,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  strongly  advocated  this 
remedy,  and  with  Mr.  Finlaison,  who  was  actuary 
to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt,  advanced  the  argument  that 
sickness  incapacitating  from  labour  and  requiring 
constant  medical  treatment  and  of  limited  dura- 
tion should  be  alone  provided  for  under  friendly 
society  contracts,  and  50  years  ago  Government 
tables  were  drawn  up  to  that  effect,  aud  were 
more  or  less  used  by  local  and  semi-local 
patronised  friendly  societies.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt, 
on  page  39  of  his  first  report  as  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies,  issued  in  1856,  says,  "  pro- 
"  vision  should  be  made  in  the  rules  that 
"  nothing  but  sickness  incapacitating  f  rom  labour 
"  and  requiring  constant  medical  treatment  and 
"  of  limited  duration  (I  would  expunge  that 
"  limited  duration)  as  contrasted  with  chronic 
"  ailments  and  mere  decrepitude  should  be 
"  provided  for  ;  senile  infirmity  should  not 
entitle  members  to  sick  relief  from  their 
"  societies." 

5904.  What  is  the  use  of  laying  down  such 
rules  if  the  doctors  conspire  to  defeat  them  by 
giving  false  certificates  ? — But  if  the  sickness 
contract  was  terminable  at  the  latest  at  65  years 
of  age,  they  would  have  their  argument  taken 
out  of  their  hands, 

5905.  In  that  case  your  answer  is  clear,  but 
how  about  the  cases  of  chronic  illness? — I  would 
say  that  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt'fl 
words  of  "  limited  duration,"  because  I  take  it, 
and  I  believe  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  is  in  entire  agreement  with  me,  that 
friendly  society  sickness  was  meant  to  cover  loss 
of  wages  arising  from  sickness  during  the  working 
day  period  of  life,  and  nothing  more  ;  any  sick- 
ness during  the  working  day  period  of  liCe  I  would 
provide  for  under  sickness  claims. 

5906.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  allotments? —  I  would  only  say  that 
they  are  in  themselves  a  very  great  assist- 
ance in  enabling  old  people  to  help  themselves 
in  old  age,  it  being  understood  that  I  would 
not  ask  the  State  to  give  anything  but 
the  barest  necessities  of  life,  that  old  people 
are  able  to  v/ork  on  these  allotments,  able 
to  go  on,  as  old  men  have  often  told  me,  when  they 
like,  and  leave  thoui  when  they  like,  they  are  of 
assistance,  also,  to  the  family,  whether  their 
own  or  not,  with  whom  they  are  residing. 

5907.  Have  they  been  in  operation  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes ;  we  have  plenty  of 
allotments  in  our  neighbourhood,  because,  under 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  almost  every  cottage  has 
so  much  land  attached  to  it. 

5908.  Enough  land  to  satisfy  your  notion  of 
what  an  allotment  should  be  ? — Quite  so;  rather 
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more,  in  some  cases.  There  is  generally  one  or 
two  cow-gates,  a  cow-gate  being  sufficient  grass 
land  to  maintain  one  cow,  perhaps  about  three 
acres  of  land. 

6909.  Have  you  found  the  possession  of  such 
an  allotment  attached  to  the  cottage  have  an 
important  effect  m  improving  the  condition  of  the 
cottages  ?  —In  one  parish  of  which  1  have 
charge,  which  is  entirely  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  this  holding  of  land  with  their  cot- 
tages has  so  improved  the  position  of  the 
labourer  that  a  great  demand  is  made  for  any 
cottaoe  when  it  is  vacant,  and  an  old  man  who 
has  just  died  has  been  kept  from  requiring  relief 
entirly  owing  to  his  being  able  to  continue  in  his 
holding  after  he  had  ceased  to  do  active  work 
for  the  farmer  by  whom  he  was  employed. 

5910.  This  case  arises  from  the  benevolence  of 
one  individual ;  have  you  known  it  exist  else- 
where. I  think  you  said  you  had  lived  in  six 
different  parts  of  the  rural  districts  of  England  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  is  such  a  great  dearth  of 
allotments  as  some  peoj)le  would  suppose;  but  I 
must  confess  that  they  are  very  frec|uently  held 
on  most  disadvantageous  terms,  and  that  the. 
charges  for  these  allotments  are  so  heavy  that  the 
labourers  cannot  get  any  appi'eclable  j>rofit  out  of 
them. 

H.R.H,  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

5911.  I  wish  to  ask  you  how  you  think  your 
propositions  would  encourage  the  spirit  of  thrift 
which  is  so  much  to  be  desired  ?  —  J  think.  Sir, 
that  they  would  very  largely  encourage  the  spirit 
of  thrift,  because  at  present  that  which  pie- 
vents  a  person  from  providing  for  his  old 
age  is  the  hopelessness  that  he  will  not  provide 
sufficient  to  live  upon ;  and  if  he  gets  these 
actual  necessities  of  life  from  the  State,  (if  he  is 
in  a  position  to  do  so),  he  Avill  subscribe  for  2s. 
or  2s.  Gd. ;  or,  if  he  is  better  off',  for  5s.,  in  some 
insurance  agency,  and  so  secure  for  himself  the 
comforts  of  old  age  as  well. 

Mr.  Hen  ley. 

5912.  Did  I  understand  you  that  you  would 
hand  over  the  business  with  regard  to  |iensions  to 
a  body  apart  from  the  board  of  guardians  ;  you 
called  it  a  district  council,  did  you  not? — No  ; 
this  district  council,  I  take  it,  would  have  the 
present  powers  of  the  board  of  guardians,  or 
whatever  altered  powers  they  may  have ;  but  I 
would  make  them  also  the  administrators  of  this 
Imperial  fund,  which  would  provide  for  the  en- 
dowment of  old  age  ;  merely  the  administrators  ; 
they  would  not  find  the  money. 

5913.  Had  you  in  your  mind  district  councils 
that  may  possibly  be  provided  under  a  Bill  now 
before  Parliament? — Yes. 

5914.  Are  you  aware  that  that  Bill  relates 
chiefly  to  sanitary  work  and  road  work,  and  that 
the  dnties  of  the  board  of  guardians  are  not 
affected  by  that  Bill  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite 
aware  of  that;  but  I  did  not  suppose  that  the 
existing  Bill  would  include  any  alterations  of  the 
Poor  Law  as  it  affects  the  aged. 

5915.  Perhaps  you  will  answer  my  question, 
will  you,  whether  you  are  aware  that  the  Bill,  as 
drawn,  does  not  affect  the  duties  of  guardians,  but 
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relates  to  the  duties  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and 
to  the  highway  boards  ? — Yes. 

5916.  Have  you  read  the  Bill? — I  have,  care- 
fully. 

5917.  Do  you  think  that  an  inspector  of  nui- 
sances or  a  road  surveyor  would  be  better  per- 
sons to  carry  out  the  duties  of  administering 
pensions  than  the  trained  staff  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  with  a  clerk  and  relieving  officer,  and 
guardians  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  ad- 
ministering the  Poor  Law  ? — Not  at  all.  AVhen 
I  i)ut  this  suggestion,  the  Bill  had  not  been 
drafted,  and  oi"  course  I  fully  understand  that  it 
would  not  deal  with  the  Poor  Law  as  regards 
the  aged  while  it  was  under  the  discussion  of  this 
Commission  ;  but  I  take  it,  that  afterwards  fresh 
action  may  be  taken,  I  would  give  the  district 
board  tliis  additional  power. 

5918.  As  the  Bill  is  now  drawn,  should  vou  be 
prepared  to  hand  over  these  duties  to  the  district 
council  as  proposed  to  be  constituted  ? — It  could 
only  be  handed  over  to  them  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment making  the  whole  board  administrators  of 
old  age  endowment. 

5919.  I  was  asking  you,  as  the  Bill  is  now 
drawn,  which  relates  to  sanitary  work  and  high- 
way work,  would  you  hand  over  those  duties? — 
To  such  a  body  as  that  ?  No  such  board  as  is 
now  constituted  could  carry  it  out,  without 
additional  powers. 

5920.  Thei'cfore  there  is  no  board  such  as  you 
contemplate  in  view  at  present? — I  take  it 
it  would  not  require  very  largely  added  powers 
to  make  them  the  administrators  of  a  fund,  if  it 
were  agreed  that  the  State  should  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  old  age. 

5921.  I  understood  you  to  advocate  for  the  Alms- 
aged  poor  the  Ibrmation  of  almshouses  instead  of  ["ou^es  to 
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the  present  workhouses.     Would  that  be  your 
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View?— It  was  my  view  that  those  who  were  when  ne- 
entitled  to  take  their  endowment  should  be  pro-  '='^**'""y- 
vided  with  homes  outside  the  "  house  "  if  they 
were  necessary. 

5922,  In  the  shape  of  almshouses  ?— In  the 
shape  of  almshouses  when  it  was  found  that  they 
could  not  find  cottages  in  which  to  live. 

5923,  Well,  I  will  read  you  a  short  paragraph 
which  is  in  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
before  us,  and  this  is  an  extract  from  a  rei^ort 
ol  the  old  Poor  Law  Commissioners  :  "  If  the 
views  of  those  persons  who  desire  the  conversion 
ot  the  workhouse  into  an  almshouse  were  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  not  only  would  all  the  aged 
of  the  labouring  class  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  and  the  burdens  of  the  conununity  be 
thus  enormously  increased,  but  the  habits  of 
forethought  and  industry  in  the  young,  who, 
exerting  themselves  for  their  future  benefit,  find 
an  immediate  reward  in  the  increase  of  their 
present  welfare — habits  which,  we  rejoice  to 
say,  are  daily  developing  themselves  throughout 
the  labouring  portion  of  the  community — would 
be  discouraged  and  finally  extinguished,"  Do 
you  agree  with  that.'' — That  is  as  far  as  alms- 
houses are  concerned,  is  it? 

5924,  Yes,  at  that  time  ;  it  was  a  great  many 
years  ago  ;  certain  persons  were  suggesting  that 
the  workhouses  should  be  turned  into  alms- 
houses?— No,  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  that, 
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sir.    I  would  keep  the  workhouses  for  those  who 
are  not  tit,  practically,  in  their  old  age  to  live 
outside. 

5925.  I  am  asking  you  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  almshouses  which  you  propose  to 
set  up  for  these  deserving  poor,  as  you  call  them, 
would  there  be  the  danger  that  is  pointed  out  in 
this  extract  ? — I  think  not,  because  1  would 
have  them  paid  off,  and  I  would  only  have  them 
built  when  there  was  no  room  in  the  village,  wo 
will  say,  for  these  old  people,  because  the  cot- 
tages were  occupied  by  those  in  full  labour; 

5926.  Then,  shortly,  you  do  not  agree  with 
the  extract  that  I  have  read  ? — I  do  not  think, 
from  the  limited  proportion  that  would  be  re- 
quired, that  it  would  have  any  effect  at  all  of 
that  kind. 

5927.  Now  we  are  instructed  to  consider 
whether  any  alterations  in  the  system  of  poor 
relief  are  desirable  in  the  case  of  persons  whose 
destitution  is  occasioned  by  incapacity  for  work 
resulting  from  old  age.  What  woukl  your  sug- 
gestion be  with  regard  to  any  alteration  of  the 
law  or  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  so  far  as  concerns  aged  persons  incapaci- 
tated from  work  by  old  age  ? — As  I  think  I  said 
before,  I  would  take  old  age  out  of  the  present 
Poor  Law,  as  provided  from  local  rating, 
that  the  State  should  provide  this  fund  for  old 
age,  and  the  district  board  should  merely  be  its 
administrators. 

5928.  However  destitute  persons  might  be 
above  the  age  of  65  years  of  age,  you  would  relieve 
the  guardians  of  the  obligation  of  dealing  with 
them  ;  would  that  be  your  view  ? — Entirely, 
with  this  exception,  that  they  would  have  the 
right,  if  these  persons  misconducted  themselves, 
or  they  considered  they  were  not  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  retain  their  freedom,  of  impounding 
this  endowment  and  giving  it  them  under  the 
restraints  of  the  workhouse. 

Chairman. 

5929.  Yon  speak  of  impounding  as  if  it  were 
to  be  paid  through  the  guardians,  but  1  suppose 
it  would  not  be  paid  through  the  guardians  ? — 
Not  at  all,  my  Lord  ;  they  would  only  administer 
an  Imperial  fund. 

Mr.  Henley. 

5930.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  a 
person  above  the  age  of  65  years  of  age,  such  as 
a  shepherd  or  ploughman,  or  any  man,  were  earn- 
ing good  wages  even  up  to  the  age  of  (5,  you 
would  give  him  this  5  5.  a  week  pension 
although  he  might  not  require  it? — No,  sir;  cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr.  Pdl. 

5931.  You  are  a  guardian,  Mr.  Wilkinson  ? — 
Yes. 

5932.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian  ? — 

One  year  in  the  present  union. 

5933.  Are  you  an  employer  of  labour  ;  you 
have  no  farm;  you  are  not  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  a  farm  ? — 1  do  not  at  present  go  beyond 
employing  a  boy. 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

5934.  You  said  that  you  thought  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  method  of  relief  was  a  great 
objection  to  the  present  working  of  the  Poor 
Law? — It  is  a  great  objection.  I  (bund  it  so  in 
my  union.  I  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say 
that  tlie  union  does  not  uphold  indiscriminate 
out-relief,  nor  do  I  personally ;  tiiat  very  large 
reductions  have  been  made  of  thousands  of 
pounds  in  recent  years. 

5935.  Then  that  remark  of  yours  about  the 
want  of  uniformity  applied  to  the  want  of  uni- 
formity in  your  own  union ;  you  were  not 
applying  it  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
different  unions  in  England  ? — In  ray  owu 
union  ;  1  have  also  found  it  from  experience  in 
other  unions. 

5936.  Well  now,  you  told  the  Commission  p,., 
that  you  had  an  experience  of  people  who  had  tojii 
been  done  to  death,  that  was  your  expression,  ^3 
on  out-door  relief? — Or  from  the  refusal  of  it. 

5937.  Was  there  an  inquest  upon  any  of  those 
cases  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean  cases  like  that, 
I  meant  either  from  inadequate  oul-relief,  or  I 
was  speaking  then  of  those  who  had  been  refused 
out-door  relief". 

5938.  I  must  refer  you,  if  you  please,  to  your 
evidence  ;  you  said  you  knew  an  old  man  who 
had  been  done  to  death  on  out-door  relief;  we 
can  refer  back  to  your  evidence ;  where  were 
those  cases  ?— That  is  not  correct. 

5939.  Now,  where  was  that  case  that  you 
knew  of  a  person  done  to  death  under  the  con- 
ditions to  which  your  evidence  referred  ;  in 
what  parish  was  thg  case  of  the  old  people,  or 
the  old  person,  who  was  done  to  death  under  this 
system  ?  —  In  having  the  charge  of  certain 
parishes,  1  have  found  again  and  again  that  the  old 
people  have  not  received  surticient  nourishment 
in  their  old  age,  and  so  have  died  before  their 
time.  In  the  instance  referred  to,  I  was  thinking 
of  the  parish  of  Alverton. 

5940.  I  am  only  asking  for  the  name  of  the 
parish  '. — In  that  parish,  which  I  know  well, 
the  other  day  the  guardian  asked  for  so 
much  relief  for  a  certain  old  man,  and  a  neigh- 
bouring guardian  opposing  that  application,  the 
Board  refused  it.  I  had  some  knowledge  of 
who  the  old  man  was  myself,  but  the  "uar- 
dian,  who  had  been  his  employer,  had  much 
more  knowledge  of  him.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  case,  as  I  understood  other 
guardians  had  done,  and  whether  he  considered 
he  had  been  brought  to  his  end  by  insufficiency 
of  food  because  he  had  not  received  any  relief, 
and  the  guax-dian  replied,  "  Certainly  I  do,  I 
"  believe  that  through  a  process  of  semi-starva- 
"  tion,  that  is,  a  vvant  of  proper  noiu'ishment, 
"  because  he  could  not  be  given  it,  he  died  much 
"  earlier  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done." 

5941.  In  fact,  he  killed  himself,  then  ?— The 
family  with  which  he  lived,  that  of  his 
daughter  and  her  husband,  could  not  afford  to 
give  him  sufficient  to  keep  him  thoroughly 
alive. 

5942.  Why  did  they  not  urge  the  old  man  to 
go  into  the  workhouse,  and  get  sufficient  food 
and  suliicient  clothing,  and  proper  care? — 
Because    there   is    a   feeling,  and   a  strong 
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Mr.  Pell — ^^continued. 

feeling,  against  going  into  the  workhouse,  which, 
I  believe,  is  quite  right,  and  he  declined  the 
offer  of  the  house,  as  many  do. 

5943.  Would  you  yourself  rather  suffer  the 
pangs  of  hunger  unto  death  than  accept  of  the 
uecessaries,  and  some  of  the  comforts,  of  life,  in 
a  house  that  was  immediately  adjoining  the  one 
in  which  you  were  dying  from  want  of  food  ? — 
If  I  were  a  labouring  man,  as  many  rural 
workhouses  are  constituted  at  present.  I  do  not 
speak  of  towns.  I  do  not  know  them  suffi- 
ciently. 

5944.  You  have  never  been  two  days  v/ithout 
food  yourself,  have  you  ?  I  have  ;  the  pain  is 
very  great.  Who  was  in  the  chair  at  the  time 
that  case  was  heard  ? — Our  usual  chairman,  I 
believe. 

5945.  Mr.  Nevile?— Mr.  Nevile. 

5946.  What  did  the  relieving  officer  say  upon 
the  case  ? — That  I  cannot  say.  I  was  not  present 
on  the  occasion, 

5947.  Then  what  the  guardian  told  you  was 
outside  the  board-room  ? — Yes,  it  was  told  me 
outside  the  board-room. 

5948.  Is  it  in  your  own  parish  ?  — In  the  parish 
that  goes  with  my  own  parish.  I  have  only  half 
the  parish.  I  have  no  spiritual  chax'ge  over  that 
part  of  the  parish. 

5949.  Did  you  go  and  see  this  old  man,  or 
go  and  see  the  relations  of  this  old  man  who 
had  been  done  to  death  ? — Yes,  I  have  frequently 
seen  them. 

5950.  But  after  you  heard  he  had  been  done 
to  death,  did  you  go  to  see  the  son  and^daughter, 
who  had  seen  him  done  to  death  ? — They  had 
left.    They  had  gone  into  another  parish.  * 

5951.  You  never  followed  them  ? — I  did  not. 

5952.  How  far  off  was  the  other  parish  ? — 
About  10  miles  I  should  think, 

5953.  Which  district  was  it  in,  the  northern  or 
the  southern  district  of  the  Newark  Union? —  In 
the  northern  district. 

5954.  But,  however,  you  were  not  present?  — 
I  was  not. 

5955.  Did  this  case  happen  quite  recently  ? — 
It  happened  two  or  three  years  ago,  1  think. 

5956.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  it? — 
Through  the  conversation  of  the  guardian. 

5957.  At  what  time  did  this  conversation  take 
place ;  was  the  conversation  with  the  guardian 
recent?  — I  believe  it  was  last  year,  to  the  best  of 
my  memory. 

5958.  But  the  occurrence  took  place  several 
years  ago  — A  few  years  back. 

5959.  One  of  the  objections  which  you  have 
stated  that  the  poor  have  to  going  into  the  work- 
house is  the  character  of  the  inmates  in  the  work- 
house ? — In  rural  workhouses. 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

5960.  Are  they  very  very  worthless  and  de- 
praved characters  in  your  workhouse  ?  —  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  such  cases  ;  the  most  deserv- 
ing cases  are  not  there.  They  are  provided  lor 
out  of  the  house,  consequently  those  that  are 
least  deserving  ai'e  as  a  rule  those  in  the  house. 

5961.  Well,  then,  the  deserving  old  people  are 
not  brought  into  the  house  at  Newark? — A  few 
of  them  are  ;  some  of  them  are  because  they  have 
not  got  relatives  or  houses  where  they  can  live 
outside,  and  their  relatives  when  they  are  charge- 
able prefer  them  to  live  in  the  house. 

5962.  And  you  would  offer  the  house  to  an 
immoral  old  person,  and  you  would  not  wish  to 
offer  the  house  to  a  moral  old  person  ? — If  he 
were  a  worthless  old  pei'son  the  guardians  would 
impound  the  pension  when  he  went  into  the  house. 

5963.  You  do  draw  a  distinction  at  Newark 
between  what  are  called  deserving  and  what  are 
called  undeserving? — Yes. 

5964.  How  long  a  time  is  bestowed  upon  the 
consideration  of  a  case  in  your  union  to  discover 
whether  an  applicant  is  deserving  or  undeserving  ? 
—  That,  of  course,  applies  to  a  new  case  being- 
brought  up. 

5965.  Yes,  a  new  case  it  would  be? — Accord- 
ing to  circumstances  we  hear  all  that  the  reliev- 
ing officer  has  to  say  upon  the  subject,  and  if  it  is 
possible  the  applicant  is  in  attendance,  and  the 
guardians  ask  the  relieving  officer  questions. 

5966.  You  have  not  answered  my  question. 
I  know  all  the  process;  how  long  a  time  is  given 
to  each  case  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  because 
it  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  application. 
Some  would  be  refused  at  once  ;  others  would 
be  considered  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20 
minutes. 

5967.  That  would  be  the  extreme  ? — Twenty 
minutes  would  be  the  extreme  I  should  take  it  ; 
I  have  never  timed  it. 

5968.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  old  man's  life 
or  an  old  woman's  life  must  be  very  barren  of 
incident  if  you  can  discover  all  about  him  or  her 
in  20  minutes,  as  to  whether  they  are  deserving 
or  undeserving.  Now  just  think  that  over:  these 
are  old  people,  and  in  20  minutes  you  have  told 
us  you  can  discover  whether  a  person's  life 
justifies  his  being  called  deserving  or  undeserving. 
Then  I  ask  you,  must  not  the  life  of  that  person 
be  very  barren  of  incident  when  you  are  able  to 
discover  all  about  him  20  minutes? — If  I  may 
confine  my  remarks  to  old  age. 

5969.  Yes,  quite  so? — ^  In  that  time  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  find  out  whether  that  person 
should  have  out-door  relief  or  should  only  have 
the  offer  of  the  workhouse.  I  would  not  make 
too  inquisitorial  an  inquiry. 

5970.  Whether  thev  were  deservino;  or  un- 
deserving? — Whether  they  should  have  an  offer 
of  the  house  or  out-door  relief. 

5971.  Is  the  person  in  the  room  Avhile  the 
question  is  being  discussed  ? — Certainly  not  ;  we 


In  revising  his  evidence  the  witness  proposed  that  these  questions  and  answers  should  read  as  follows  :— 
5J50-2.  But  after  you  heard  he  had  been  done  to  death,  did  you  so  to  see  the  son  and  daughter  who  had  seen 

him  done  to  death  V— Not  for  that  purpose. 

5953.  Which  district  was  it  in,  the  northern  or  the  southern  district  of  the  Newark  Union  ?— In  the  northern 

Qistnct. 


5954.  But,  however,  you  were  not  present '? — I  was  not. 

5955.  Did  this  case  happen  quite  recently  ?— It  happened  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Pell — continued. 

ask  questions  and  the  person  is  dismissed  and  is 
seen  afterwards. 

5972.  These  are  your  words,  "  I  find  that  the 
poor  do  somehow  live  on  4*.  a  week."  Now 
could  you  give  us  the  particulars  of"  how  an  old 
person  could  live  on  4  s.  a  week.  Tnke  the  rent 
at  what  you  put  for  the  national  almshouses,  1  s.; 
that  leaves  3  s.  ?^ — The  rent  generally  in  our 
union  for  old  people  I  find  is  not  more  than  6  d. 
or  9  d.  at  the  most. 

5973.  What,  for  a  two-roomed  house  ?— Very 
often  the  question  is  asked  how  much  has  this 
person  to  pay  for  rent,  the  answer  is  G  d.  or  9  d., 
which  is  paid  by  some  relative  sometimes  or  some 
friends,  if  they  cannot  pay  it  themselves. 

5974.  But  a  person  can  rent,  I  put  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  scale,  a  house  with  two  rooms 
from  6  rf,  to  9rf.  a  week  in  your  district? — 1  do 
r.ot  remember  any  case  being  brought  to  us  of  an 
old  per  on  wanting  relief  in  which  the  rent  came 
to  more  than  9  d. 

5975.  Is  this  rent  for  one  room  as  a  lodger,  or 
IS  it  the  rent  of  a  house? — It  is  sometimes  of  a 
house  ;  and  it  is  often  of  a  lodging ;  a  lodging 
with  some  relative  or  some  friend. 

5976.  But  you  have  instances  of  houses  fit  for 
people  to  live  m ;  I  do  not  suppose  you  would 
give  outdoor  relief  to  a  person  living  in  conditions 
not  fit  for  a  human  being  ;  you  have  instances  in 
your  union  of  houses  with  two  rooms,  I  am 
putting  it  on  the  lowest  possible  scale,  let  at  a 
rent  of  6  d.  to  9  d.  a  week  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

5977.  Well  after  that  I  suppose  fuel,  and 
clothing,  and  food,  and  nursing  are  all  upon  an 
equally  low  scale? — What  I  mean  by  the  4.'?. 
week  was  that  they  could  manage  to  live  with 
that  assistance  from  the  board,  not  that  they  do 
not  have  assistance  in  some  shape  or  form  in  gifts 
from  others. 

5978.  Then  I  think  your  evidence  should  i)e 
corrected.  I  was  very  particular,  because  I  am 
always  anxious  to  know  what  the  idea  of  those 
who  promote  out-door  relief  is.  I  was  very 
particular  in  your  evidence,  and  I  have  got  it 
that  you  found  that  they  do  somehow  live  on  4  s. 
a  week.  You  wish  to  correct  that  and  to  say  4  5. 
a  week  with  some  outside  assistance  ? — 1  would 
not  largely  correct  it  because,  with  regard  to  old 
age  life  in  villages,  in  the  pamphlet  which  has 
been  already  issued  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth, 
there  are  details  given  of  every  item  of  expendi- 
ture, and  some  are  living  on  as  little  as  3  s.  a 
week.  Old  Age  in  Villages,  pp.  17,  18  (Decem- 
ber 1892.) 

5979.  Then  you  have  said  you  have  found  that 
the  contribtttions,  or  rather  the  sustenance  which 
people  get  from  thrift  was  handicapped  by  the 
system  of  giving  out-door  relief;  that  is  to  say, 
that  if  those  who  had  saved  something  appeared 
before  the  board,  they  gf)t  less  money  from  the 
board  ?---That  was  either  wholly  or  partially 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  amount  of  relief 
lessened,  yes. 

5980.  And  still,  with  those  views,  you  would 
be  in  favour  of  finding  pensions  for  people,  and 
still  think  you  were  encouraging  thrift? — Yes; 


Mr.  Pell — ^continued, 
on  that  account  I  should  be  encouraging  thrift 
whereas  the  present  Poor  Law  discourages  it. 

5981.  Then  you  would  agree  with- this  rather 
witty  verse  :  — 

"  So  you  cannot  be  better  for  saving, 

And  you  cannot  be  worse  if  you  spend ; 
And  it's  jolly  to  sit  here  o'  nights,  Jemmy, 
And  drain  a  glass  with  a  friend." 

?—  I  should  entirely  object  to  every  line  of  it. 

■  5982.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
a  person  was  none  the  better  for  savmg  in  your 
union,  because  if  he  did  not  save  you  made  it  up 
in  relief  to  an  old  person,  and  if  he  did  save  you 
took  it  into  account,  and  gave  him  less  relief ; 
and  therefore  he  would  be  none  the  better  for 
saving,  and  he  could  not  be  the  worse  if  he  spent? 
— I  did  not  at  all  mean  that. 

5983.  You  have  told  the  Commission  that  in 
your  ex[)erience  you  found  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  urban  and  nirnl  })opulation  are  unable  to 
make  provision  for  old  age? — Yes.  1  mean 
chiefly  of  unskilled  labour. 

5984.  And  afterwards  you  stated,  I  think,  that 
the  rise  of  wages  does  not  admit  of  their  lay- 
ing by  for  pensions  ? — Not  of  their  providing 
them  entirely  by  themselves,  certainly. 

5985.  And  you  also  told  the  Chairman  you 
were  not  certain  whether  or  not  the  wases  had 
risen,  and  thereby  the  means  of  the  poor  iin- 
23roved  ? — 1  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  during 
the  ])ast  50  years  ,  there  had  been  a  rise  of 
wages,  as  a  whole;  but  still  there  were  many 
classes  in  the  country  besides  casual  workers, 
who  certainly  could  not  out  of  their  present 
Avage  make  any  separate  insurance  for  old  age, 
as  well  as  for  sickness  and  funeral. 

5986.  This  little  book,  "  Pensions  and  Pau^ 
perism,"  I  think,  is  your  writing? — It  is. 

5987.  Have  you  got  it  with  you  ?    If  so, 
look  at  page  79,  and  there  you  quote  the  cases 
of  the  poor  in  the  very  poor  part  of  the  country, 
Long  Wittenham,  Berkshire,  and  the  Stoke  and 
Melford  district,  in   Suflfolk,  and  you  say  that 
there,  among  these  poor  agiicultural  labourers 
the   societies  have   been  able  to  offer  benefits 
which   range  from   1.5.  a-week  to  5.s'.  a-week, 
commencing  either  at  65   or  70,   by  way  of 
pension.    You   further   say   that    the  Suflfolk 
society  is  a  still  more  remarkable  one,  giving 
4s.  to  5s.  a-week  to  its  members  at  65  years  of 
age,  and  that  the  present  number  of  the  members 
is  1,865  ;  that  the  worth  of  the  capital  is  58,850/., 
and  that  the  society   disbursed  last   year  in 
Suffolk  in  pa\ments  to  annuitants  2,113/.,  which 
annuity  payments,  commencing  45  years  ago, 
had  then  reached  a  grand  total  of  no  less  than 
24,200/.,  and  you  add  that  this  society  is  in  a 
sound  financial  condition.    Now,  hoAv  do  you 
reconcile  that  statement  with   this,   ihat  the 
people  generally,  what  you  call  the  unskilled 
poor,  are  unable  to  make  some  provision  of  this 
nature  for  themselves,  with  the  excellent  reference 
you  have  given  to  the  Suffolk  society  ? — I  would 
take  the  Melford  Union  Benefit  Association  first. 
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because  I  have  lived  five  years  in  Melford,  so  I 
am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  members  and 
its  constitution.  The  vast  majority  of  its 
members  are  not  agricultural  labourers.  Mel- 
ford itself,  as  well  as  Stoke,  are  two  small  town- 
ships, the  former  with  a  population  of  over 
3,000.  I  believe  that  in  Stoke,  as  well  as 
in  Melford,  I  know  it  is  so  in  Melford,  there 
are  factories,  mat  factories  and  others,  mat  and 
horsehair  weaving,  and  also  there  are  a  number 
of  small  shopkeepers  there.  Many  of  them 
are  in  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Association. 
Also  it  is  a  patronised  society  that  was  established 
in  1828  with  a  large  sum  of  money  from  those 
people  who  established  it ;  the  country  squires 
and  clergy ;  and  the  interest  of  that  money 
which  remained  over  and  above  starting  ex- 
penses is  sufficient  to  pay  all  managing  expenses, 
and  not  one  shilling  is  charged  the  members  for 
management  expenses. 

5988.  If  I  understand  your  answer  it  is  this, 
that  it  is  not  the  poor  who  are  in  it  ? — And  also 
that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  self-governing  friendly 
society  started  by  the  poor  themselves.  It  is 
managed  for  them. 

5989.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  the 
starting.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the 
labouring  classes  are  not  in  that  society  ? — Only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  them  indeed. 

5990.  Why  is  not  there  a  larger  proportion  of 
them  in  if  their  wages  are  all  alike  ? — Because,  I 
take  it,  that  the  contributions  for  sickness  and 
covering  this  pension  are  higher  than  they  can 
afford  to  give. 

5991.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  a 
young  man,  a  labourer,  or  otherwise,  of  from  20 
to  25  )  ears  of  age,  would  have  to  pay  a  week  to 
the  Government,  with  perfect  security,  and  in  the 
easiest  possible  way,  at  the  Post  Office,  to  secure 
him  the  pension  that  we  have  been  talking  about 
of  5s.  weekly  when  he  arrives  at  65  years  of  age. 
You  will  find  it  at  page  432  of  the  Postal  Guide  ? 
— I  have  made  it  out  here.  I  would  say  that 
these  tables  are  not  of  much  use  to  the  working- 
classes,  because  they  have  to  be  worked  out  in 
order  to  get  at  what  they  want. 

5992.  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question.  Have 
you  looked  at  these  tables  ? — I  have  glanced 
through  them,  but  no  more.  1  can  see  that  they 
are  of  no  use  to  tl)e  working-classes. 

5993.  May  I  ask  you  would  you  work  lhat 
out?— I  have  worked  out  one  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  a  person  aged  20  for  a  benefit  of  5s.  a 
week  at  65  years  of  age  would  be  16s.  3c?. 

5994.  A  year  ? — A  year. 

5995.  It  would  be  somewhere  about  5d.  a  week 
paid  in  by  a  person  to  the  Post  Office,  the  person 
being  between  20  and  25  years  of  age,  in  order  to 
secure  him  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week  when  he  is 
65  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

5996.  Of  course  this  is,  as  Mr.  Hunter  has 
reminded  me,  money  not  returnable  ? — Yes. 

5997.  I  am  aware  of  that.  If  the  money  is 
returnable,  the  scale  will  be  something  higher, 
which  I  can  work  out  ag-ainst  our  next  meeting 
and  put  in  ;  but  do  you  think  that  the  condition 
of  the  people  is  such  generally  :  that  they  are 
unable  to  make  this  provision  of  5{d.  a  week, 
commencing  at  20  years,  the  price  of  two  and  a- 
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half  glasses  of  beer? — I  would  not  say  entirely 
they  are  unable,  but  they  can  make  it  cheaper 
elsewhere. 

5998.  Cheaper?  —  Much  cheaper  elsewhere, 
and  the  working  classes,  as  a  rule,  cannot, 
and  will  not,  make  two  different  insui'ances ; 
they  will  not  insure  in  their  friendly  society  for 
one  insurance,  and  in  a  Government  society  for 
another.  There  is  no  assistance  to  enable  them 
to  do  it. 

5999.  May  I  just  keep  to  my  question  ?  I  ask 
you  whether  you  think  the  working  population  of 
England  generally,  commencing  at  20  to  25 
years  of  age,  are  not  able  to  put  by  5\d.  a  week 
to  secure  all  that  these  schemes  of  pensions  ask 
for  them,  namely  5s.  a  week  at  65  years  of  age  ; 
I  merely  want  your  opinion? — -I  think  that  many 
of  them,  owing  to  the  upsand  downs  of  trade  and 
irregularity  of  employment,  would  certainly  be 
unable  to  continue  that  payment  by  itself  for  a 
long  term  of  years. 

6000.  Does  it  come  to  that,  that,  as  a  rule,  you 
do  not  think  they  could  do  it? — I  am  unable  to 
answer  that  directly,  because  many  who  could 
would  not,  because  they  would  choose  other 
ways. 

6001.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  as  a  rule  the 
working  people,  like  the  people  who  are  better 
off,  or  richer  people,  dislike  these  deferred  pay- 
ments ? — They  dislike  very  much  making  a 
separate  contribution  for  that.  If  it  could  be  all 
included  under  a  combined  table  in  a  friendly 
society  and  elsewhere,  and  they  made  one  pay- 
ment for  sickness  and  old  age,  then  a  great  many 
more  than  do  now  would  provide  partially,  if  not 
wholly,  for  their  old  age  ;  it  should  be  one  pay- 
ment only,  one  premium  to  pay. 

6002.  You  stand  by  what  you  have  got  in 
your  little  book,  that  you  agree  with  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  on  the  whole  as  to  his  method  of  finding 
the  pensions,  to  be  the  right  one  ? — His  would 
be  the  very  best  if  it  could  be  carried  out. 

6003.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the 
only  logical  scheme? — Certainly  it  is  the  one 
ideally  perfect  scheme. 

6004.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
cussion that  took  place  at  the  Economic  Club 
upon  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  ? — Not  at  that  one. 
There  was  another  one  at  the  Economic  Circle  of 
the  National  Liberal  Club,  at  which  I  was 
present. 

6005.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  states  17,000,000/.  as 
the  cost  of  finding  the  pensions  in  England  and 
Wales,  apart  from  administration  ? — Yes ;  he 
concludes  that  everybody  would  ask  for  the 
pension  ;  would  take  it. 

6006.  He  assumes  that  all  would  ask  for  it  ? — 
Yes. 

6007.  And  you  thought  that  there  would  be 
some  gain  by  the  reduction  of  pauperism  ? — By 
old  age  being  relieved  from  the  rates. 

6008.  Does  not  your  experience  tell  you  that 
there  are  numbers  of  people,  scores  of  people  that 
you  must  have  come  across,  Avho,  having  that 
pension  of  5s.  on  a  Monday,  would  not  have 
a  farthing  left  of  it  on  the  Tuesday  night  ?  Take 
the  case  of  people  who  go  and  earn  their  5s.  and 
10s.,  and  drink  it,  and  have  got  nothing  the  next 
day  ;  and  these  are  old  and  disabled  people,  who 
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are  unable  to  earn  another  How  would  you 
deal  with  those  cases  ? — I  have  already  dealt  with 
them.  If  they  do  that  sort  of  thing  their  pen- 
sion would  have  to  be  impounded  ;  it  would 
have  to  be  taken  by  the  district  board,  or 
the  board  of  guardians,  and  they  would  have  to 
have  it  under  the  restraint  of  the  house. 

6009.  Then  you  would  not  get  rid  of  your 
workhouse,  nor  of  your  paupers? — But  I  should  get 
rid  of  them  in  this  respect,  that  they  would  not 
be  chargeable  to  the  local  poor  rates.  ■ 

6010.  They  would  be  chargeable  on  the 
national  exchequer? — iTes. 

6011.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Booth, 
and  have  you  had  any  conversation  with  him? — 
Yes,  frequently. 

6012.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Booth  say  that 
he  would  impose  a  duty  on  tobacco  and  tea  ? 
— I  have. 

6013.  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  possible  to  tax  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

6014.  You  would  attempt  it  if  you  could? — I 
would  not  attempt  it  at  all. 

6015.  Do  you  think  that  the  poor  themselves 
would  be  likely  to  permit  a  Government  that 
proposed  to  impose  a  tax  upon  tea  and  sugar  to 
remain  in  office  for  a  single  day  ? — Certainly  not. 

6016.  Would  what  they  would  gain  in  the 
way  of  pension  be  any  compensation  for  what 
they  would  lose  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties 

I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  I  would  not  put  it  all 
upon  the  ground  values.  I  would  make  each 
person  contribute  towards  it. 

6017.  You  referred  to  the  Sheffield  scheme 
that  you  wished  to  see  carried  out.  Do  you 
know  what  the  Sheffield  scheme,  in  regard  to 
these  little  almshouses,  is  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  state  at  the  moment  they  sent  me  a  book  in 
which  they  classified  the  poor,  and  I  understand 
they  are  building  houses  for  the  poor  outside, 
with  caretakers  to  take  care  of  them,  under 
certain  conditions,  and  they  will  have  their 
favourite  animals  and  so  forth. 

6018.  What  do  you  mean  by  building  outside  ? 
— That  it  will  be  distinct  from  the  workhouse. 

6019.  Not  inside  the  premises? — No,  sir,  so 
I  understand,  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  a  distinct  block. 

6020.  The  Chairman  put  some  questions  to 
you  with  reference  to  the  cost  that  would  be  im- 
posed upon  the  State  in  putting  up  those 
cottages.  Would  those  cottages  be  put  up  by 
the  State  or  by  the  local  authority  ? — That  1 
would  leave  as  a  matter  of  arrangement. 
Probably  the  local  authority,  as  a  local  authority 
only  would  know  whether  they  were  required 
or  not,  with  an  appeal  to  a  higher  authority, 
the  County  Council,  if  thaiwere  necessary. 

6021.  You  thought  a  shilling  a  week  rent  was 
what  should  be  deducted  from  the  pension  on  the 
score  of  living  in  one  of  these  houses  ? — Yes.  I 
only  put  that  as  a  suggestion. 

6022.  What  do  you  think  one  of  these  houses 
would  cost  ? — 1  am  not  prepared  oft-hand  to 
state  that,  but  whatever  they  might  cost,  I  take 
it  that  the  aged  poor  should  have  mnnicipal  or 
village  houses  in  which  to  live,  if  they  cannot 
provide  them   for   themselves,   and    that  the 
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State  must  find  them,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  find  them. 

6023.  You  have  not  considered  the  cost  at  all? 
—1  have  not  considered  the  cost,  because  I  con- 
sider it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  find  them, 
whatever  they  may  cost. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

6024.  At  tlie  board  you  attend  as  a  guardian 
you  have  no  twenty  minutes'  rule,  have  you,  to 
say  that  an  enquiry  shall  not  last  more  than 
twenty  minutes  into  the  merits  of  an  application 
for  relief? — No  rule  at  all,  sir.  We  take  the 
cases,  and  some  of  them  may  be  dismissed  at 
once,  or  in  a  few  minutes,  and  others  may  take 
longer.  We  take  them  all^  and  give  them  the 
time  that  we  think  each  case  requires. 

6025.  If  it  were  necessary,  you  would  take  an 
hour,  or  two  hours? — Yes,  sir. 

6026.  Mr.  Pell  wishes  to  know  whether  you 
have  ever  exceeded  20  minutes  in  any  one  case? 
— I  have  never  timed  these  cases.  It  is  only  by 
hap-hazard  that  I  answer.  I  can  conscientiously 
say  that  having  been  present  at  every  meeting 
but  one  or  two  of  the  board  last  year,  when  any 
new  case  of  any  difficulty  arose,  which  required 
to  be  gone  into,  we  thoroughly  inquired  into 
it,  and  if  a  case  arose  that  we  did  not  know 
what  the  relatives  would  contribute,  or  other 
particulars,  it  was  postponed  to  the  next  time. 

6027.  In  every  case  was  the  inquiry  suffi- 
cient, in  your  opinion,  into  its  merits  ? — Quite 
so. 

6028.  Your  object  in  a  more  local  relieving 
authority  we  will  say  is  to  bring  the  relieving 
authority  into  mor'e  close  and  personal  relation- 
ship with  those  relieved  ;  that  is  why  you  sug- 
gest this  ? — I  suggested  these  boards  because  I 
would  have  them  so  elected  that  I  hope  a  strong 
working  class  representation  would  be  upon 
them,  and  they  would  best  know  as  to  the  merits  ' 
of  the  cases  la'ought  up  in  old  age,  especially 
for  their  receiving  their  pensions. 

6029.  Personal  knowledge  of  the  applicant? — 
Yes,  sir. 

6030.  All  his  life  probably  ?— Yes. 

6031.  Or  of  his  circumstances;  you  think 
that  would  be  better  than  the  present  system  of 
bringing  a  poor  person,  perhaps  many  miles, 
eight  or  10  miles,  to  a  board  where  there  is 
scarcely  one  present  who  has  ever  seen  him  | 
before,  or  knows  anything  about  him  beyond 
some  casual  inquiry  by  a  relieving  officer,  per- 
haps, or  perhaps  not?— Very  much  better  in 
every  way.  j 

6032.  And  under  such  a  close  system  of  in- 
spection you  have  confidence  that  no  serious  j 
abuse  will  take  place  beyond  what  takes  place  ! 
now  ? — Not  so  much. 

6033.  Now  about  the  labourer  we  have  in  our 
mind  for  the  moment,  say,  the  agricultural 
labourer,  it  is  your  distinct  opinion  that  he 
cannot  out  of  his  wages  ;  we  will  take  his  year's 
wages,  not  his  weekly  wages ;  affiard  5d.  a  week  ? 
— Most  certainly. 

6034.  Especially  upon  the  Post  Office  scheme  ?  | 
— Most  certainly.  ' 

6035.  And  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the 
British  workman  is  going  to  invest  his  money  in 
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a  concern  where  by  death  earher  than  the  age 
of  65  all  his  investment  goes  from  his  family  ? 
— He  Avould  hardly  in  any  case  make  such  an 
investment  except  on  a  returnable  scale,  because 
his  first  duty  he  would  consider  would  be  to  his 
wife  and  family,  and  in  case  of  his  death  before 
65  they  would  lose  all  benefit  from  the  insurance 
he  had  made ;  therefore  he  would  make  it  on  a 
returnable  scale  which  he  could  make  much 
cheaper  outside  the  Post  Office  than  in,  because 
in  the  Post  Office  they  only  allow  2|  per  cent. 

6036.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  no  scheme  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case  that  does  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
man  when  he  is  further  prevented  from  follow- 
ing his  employment  to  earn  a  living.  I  will  put  it 
in  another  way ;  you  have  a  large  knowledge  of 
friendly  societies  ;  have  you  any  knowledge  of 
trade  unions.  I  mean  the  proper  trade  unions? 
— To  a  small  extent. 

6037.  Are  you  aware  that  in  a  trade  union 
the  pension  scheme  commences  when  upon  the 
certificate  of  doctors,  not  one  doctor  but  what- 
ever number  is  nominated  by  the  executive 
and  the  applicant,  accompanied  by  members  of 
the  union  appointed  for  the  purpose,  if  under 
these  circumstances,  surgeons,  doctors,  we  will 
say,  certify  that,  in  their  belief,  he  will  never 
again  be  able  to  earn  his  livelihood  at  his 
trade ;  that  is  the  system  in  the  trade  unions  ? 
-Yes. 

6038.  And  any  other  system  will  fail  to  meet 
the  whole  of  the  necessities  of  the  labouring 
classes? — Yes.  That  was  one  of  my  reasons  for 
objecting  to  the  immovable  bar  of  65. 

6039.  The  immovable  bar  of  65,  in  your 
opinion,  as  in  the  opinion  of  many  others, 
probably  is  an  impossible  one  ? — It  is. 

6040.  You  were  pressed  very  hard  by  our 
friend  here  as  to  the  ease  of  death  from  w?tnt  of 
further  comforts,  not  sufficient  comlorts  to  main- 
tain life  in  the  case  of  an  out-door  relief  pauper, 
but  as  a  man  of  experience,  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  have  you  any  doubt  that 
there  have  been  numbers  of  such  cases  in  the 
course  of  time  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ? 
-^I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  old  people  have 
died  before  their  time  because  ihey  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  nourishment  to  keep 
them  in  full  life. 

'  6041.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
people  who  have  so  deep-seated  an  objection  to 
enter  the  workhouse  that  to  force  them  in  would 
be  also  to  considerably  shorten  their  lives  '. — 
Very  much  so,  indeed. 

!  6042.  They  look  upon  it  as  entrance  to  the 
death  chamber  almost  ? — It  would  be  the 
break  up  that  would  ensure  their  speedy  disso- 
lution. 

6043.  Now  about  your  allotments,  what  is  the 
irent,  about  what  per  acre? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  give  an  answer  to  that,  because  it  varies  so 
much,  but  1  would  say  generally  that,  in  my 
own  experience,  the  labouring  man  is  charged 
for  his  allotment  double,  if  not  more  than  double, 
wtat  the  farmer  is  charged. 

6044.  Yes,  but  in  your  parish  where  you  are 
livin  now,  you  have  had  no  complaint  ? — There 
is  no  complaint  to  be  made,  because  there  are 
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several  cov\  gates  let  at  a  very  moderate  rate. 
One  cowgafe,  including  a  cottage,  vould  be  5  7. 
a -year. 

6045.  Is  that  grass  land  ? — That  would  be 
grass  land  ;  the  parish  is  exceptionally  circum- 
stanced, because  it  is  one  of  the  points  made  by 
the  landlord,  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

6046.  And  you  attribute  the  absence  of  a  Allotments 
great  deal  of  pauperism  in  your  parish  to  the  check 
existence    of    these    allotments?  —  I    do.     I  panpe"sm. 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  explain  that  I  have 

the  care  of  two  parishes,  Kilvington  and  Gotham, 
and  I  am  speaking  of  Gotham,  not  Kilvington, 
in  this  matter. 

6047.  You  have  noticed,  I  understood,  an 
increasing  difficulty  in  aged  workmen  obtaining 
employment? — I  have,  sir. 

6048.  That   is  that  the  new  county  council  Old  men 
gives  better  wages,  but  they  demand  youth  and  ^'"^ 
vigour  ?— They  only  employ  their  own  men,  and  fo^Terly!''* 
not  what  I  might  call,  roughly  speaking,  used 

up  labourers  on  the  farms. 

6049.  And  in  the  case  of  the  old  parish  autho- 
rities, they  were  not  so  exacting  ? — They  em- 
ployed the  old  people  as  long  as  they  could  be 
employed  on  the  roads. 

6050.  So  that  a  considerable  source  of  em- 
ployment for  those  only  partially  able  to  do  a 
good  day's  work,  is  now  removed  in  consequence 
of  the  new  Local  Government  ? — It  is. 

Ml.  Roundell. 

6051  About  any  amendment  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  I  know  that  you  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  general  enactment  to  the  effect 
that  sick  pay  shall  cease  at  a  certain  ao-e^ — 
Yes. 

6052.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  legislation 
should  deal  with  the  matter  of  not  allowing  any 
fresh  society  to  be  established  without  tables 
certified  by  an  acturiry  ? — I  would  not  allov/  any 
fresh  societies  to  start  without  properly-certified 
actuarial  tables  ;  I  would,  however,  guard  myself 
by  saying  that  that  alone  would  not  ensure  a 
society's  financial  stability  withoutproper  miinao-e- 
meiit. 

6053.  Are  you  in  favour  of  State  insurance  as 
contrasted  with  State  endowment  of  friendly 
societies? — No,  I  am  not.     I  think  that  the  Prefers 
State  insurance,  either  Mr.  Ghamberlain's  scheme 

or  any  other  scheme  that  has  been  brought  be-  to°Stetr' 
fore  me,  would  not  supply  the  need,  and  also  that  insurance, 
what  they  off'er  to  do  can  be  done  by  existing 
voluntary  thrift  agencies,  and  better  done. 

6054.  How  far,  in  your  opinion,  have  recent 
facilities,  such  as  the  new  tables  of  the  Manches- 
ter Unity,  contributed  towards  provision  against 
old  age  ? — I  think  that  they  are  calculated,  both 
the  new  tables  of  the  Manchester  Unity  and  of 
the  Foresters,  to  enable  a  larger  number  of  their 
members  to  provide  for  a  certain  amount  of  old 
age  insurance  in  the  future,  though  I  should  not 
say  that  it  would  enable  many  members  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  for  their  old  age.  But  as  return- 
able values  are  offered  them  I  think  they  will  be 
put  into  larger  use,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  both  on  the  part  of  the  Foresters 
and  of  the  Oddfellows  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
that  there  shall  be  a  date  fixed,  after  which  na 
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new  entrants  shall  be  admitted  into  the  societies 
that  do  not  under  a  combined  table  insure 
separately  for  old  age. 

6055.  And  you  attach  great  importance  to  the 
inclusion  of  any  such  facilities  as  the  returnable 
values  ? — Entirely  ;  without  those  returnable 
values,  as  I  think  I  have  already  stated,  they 
would  not  be  used. 

6056.  Then  will  you  state  how  far  within  your 
own  experience,  which,  1  believe,  ig  large,  in 
different  parts  ot  the  country  the  purely  isolated 
club  is  giving  way  and  becoming  merged  in  the 
larger  societies  like  the  great  affiliated  orders? — 
Local  clubs  are  of  two  kinds  roughly,  one  kind,  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  the  public-house  club — I  do 
not  mean  club  or  the  branch  that  meets  at  the 
public-house,  but  that  which  is  part  of  the  public- 
house  apparatus — is  rapidly  disappearing  before 
the  advance  of  the  larger  societies,  such  as  the 
principal  orders;  and  what  I  would  call  patronised 
local  clubs,  which  do  not  meet  at  public-houses, 
these  are  also  gradually  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past,  they  are  not  educative ;  they  are 
managed  by  honorary  members,  and  they  are  so 
isolated  that  they  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  the 
labourei',  who  so  often  now  migrates  in  search  of 
work. 

6057.  Is  thei'e  a  greater  tendency  now,  in  your 
opinion,  towards  becoming  members  of  these 
large  societies  ? — There  is,  and  there  has  been  for 
the  last  20  years  and  more. 

6i)58.  How  far  are  friendly  society  members, 
within  your  knowledge,  insuring  themselves 
against  old  age  'i — I  have  made  a  calculation 
from  the  returns  made  to  me  for  that  purpose 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  I  find  that, 
taking  the  matter  approximately,  one  in  15  are 
insured  sepai-ately  for  old  age.  I  am  only  taking 
those  friendly  societies  which  give  sickness  pay, 
which  I  reckon  at  a  membership  of  5,000,000  in 
England  and  Wales.  Out  of  these  5,000,000, 
one  in  every  15  is  more  or  less  insured  for  old 
age. 

6059.  You  have  considered  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Pension  Scheme;  would  you  state  how  far  you 
think  it  is  practicable  ? — I  would  say  in  one  word 
if  I  may,  not  dii'ectly  answering  that  question,  it 
will  not  be  used. 

Mr.  Loch. 

6060.  You  mentioned  that  there  ai-e  cases  of 
persons  who  have  suffered,  been  "  done  to  death," 
either  from   not   receiving  adequate  out-door 
relief,  or  being  refused  relief ;  is  that  not  so  ?— 
Yes. 

6061.  You  have  mentioned  one  case  of,  I  think, 
inadequate  relief? — In  the  case  which  I  men- 
tioned, in  the  parish  referred  to,  out-door  relief 
was  entirely  refused. 

6062.  Was  that  in  your  own  union  ? — It  was 
in  my  own  union. 

6063.  Do  you  know  any  other  case  in  your  own 
union  in  which  relief  has  been  refused  with  that 
result  ? — I  could  not  specify  any  cases. 

6064.  Do  you  know  cases  in  other  unions 
where  this  result  has  occurred  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  out-door  relief? — I  believe  that  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  out-door  relief  the  old  people 
have  had  the  best  done  for  them  possible,  by 


Mr.  Zoc/i— continued, 
relatives  and  friends,  and  that  often  that  which 
they  have  had  to  subsist  upon  has  been  inade- 
quate in  amount. 

6065.  In  any  union  where  a  policy  of  non- 
out-door. relief  has  been  adopted  do  you,  of  your 
own  knowledge,  know  of  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  anything  approaching  starvation  as  the 
result  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question  from  my 
own  knowledge,  because  1  have  never  lived  in 
any  union  in  which  out-door  relief  has  heen  done 
away  with. 

6066.  Then,  may  we  take  it  that  your  reply 
does  not  refer  to  such  unions? — Scarcely,  for  in 
such  unions  the  general  remarks  which  I  made, 
which  I  accept  entirely  in  the  spirit  in  Avhich 
they  have  been  interpreted  by  the  Chairman, 
would  imply  m  an  increased  ratio  that  the  old 
people  would  find  it  harder  to  obtain  proper 
means  of  sustenance  in  their  old  age. 

6067.  Therefore,  although  you  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  of  a  particular  union  in  which 
a  non  out-door  relief  policy  is  adopted,  you  would 
infer  that  in  such  cases  there  must  be  more 
starvation  than  in  other  unions?  —  Starvation 
is  a  strong  word,  and  I  think  the  line  has  been 
wrongly  drawn  at  destitution.  My  point  is,  that 
there  is  a  mass  of  poverty  behind  the  destitution, 
bordering  on  destitution,  treading  upon  it,  that 
these  individuals  live  in  that  borderland  which 
causes  those  evils  which  I  have  already 
enumerated. 

6068.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  coroner's  in- 
quest in  consequence  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

6069.  And  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  sub- 
mit any  list  of  thfese  cases  — I  should  not  be 
prepared  to  do  that,  but  I  should  be  prepared  to 
take  any  Commissioner  round,  or  anyone  that 
they  might  authorise,  into  certain  districts,  and 
show  them  cases  in  which  old  people  were  living 
on  such  inadequate  means  as  to  shorten  their 
natural  term  of  lives. 

6070.  And  those  people  would  not  be  in  receipt 
of  any  out-door  relief? — They  would  be  m 
receipt  of  inadequate  out-door  relief  or  no  out- 
door relief. 

6071.  And  would  that  apply  to  your  own 
union  ? — That  would  apply  in  some  cases,  1  am 
sorry  to  say,  in  my  judgment,  in  my  own  union  as 
well. 

6072.  At  the  present  time  ? — At  the  present 
moment,  yes.  I  may  perhaps  add  to  that,  that 
although  I  have  got  this  rule  pretty  generally 
carried  of  their  having  4  5.  a  week  in  old  age, 
this  does  not  apply  to  any  under  80  years  of  age  : 
the  board  will  not  apply  it  to  anj'  applicants 
under  that  age. 

6073.  These  cases  would  be  all  in  the  books  of 
your  relieving  officer  ? — I  have  brought  them  all 
up  and  given  them  to  the  Chairman. 

6074.  Cases  of  inadequate  support? — I  could 
point  out  several  of  them  now  by  their  numbers 
on  the  papers. 

6075.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  Grantham 
Union  with  approval,  I  think  ? — I  would  not  go 
quite  so  far  as  that,  I  think,  because  I  would  take 
all  the  aged  poor  out  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  under 
the  present  Poor  Law,  the  Grantham  Union,  I 
take  it,  have  done  the  best  they  can. 
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6076.  Therefore  the  fact  that  during  these  last 
10  years  there  has  been  a  continuous  increase  in 
the  out-door  relief  in  the  Grantham  Union  is  not 
a  flaw  in  your  view  ? — I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  an  increase.  I  have  a  return  here  in  which 
there  was  a  decrease. 

6077.  But  1  am  taking  it  for  the  last  10  years, 
in  the  out-relief  ?  — I  had  depended  upon  the 
statement  of  the  Chairman,  which  I  have  already 
put  in  evidence,  that  the  amount  of  extra  cost 
was  infinitesimal.  The  plan  has  only  been  in 
operation  two  years. 

6078.  But  the  numbers  that  are  receiving  out- 
door-relief are  going  up  ? — I  was  not  aware  of 
that  fact.  I  have  a  return  here  for  the  district 
coiDparing  the  1st  January  1891  and  1892,  and 
it  has  gone  down  2"2. 

6079.  Well,  in  the  1st  January  returns  I  may 
point  out  that  there  is  a  continuous  increase  for 
the  last  few  years.  With  regard  to  the  number 
of  persons  over  60  in  your  union,  have  you  cal- 
culated that? — I  have  calculated  the  numbers 
over  65  that  are  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief. 

6080.  My  question  I  do  not  think  you  quite 
understood.  I  asked  whether  you  knew  the 
number  of  persons,  the  population  in  the  district, 
over  60  ?— No. 

6081.  You  have  not,  then,  seen  what  difference 
there  would  be  in  the  expenditure  in  your  own 
district  upon  that  class  of  cases  as  against  the 
present  expenditure  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  1 
have  not. 

6082.  I  understand  that  you  propose  to  relieve 
the  working  classes  entirely  of  this  duty  of  pro- 
vision for  old  age  ;  is  that  right  ? — Not  at  all. 
I  would  only  have  the  State  do  its  duty  to 
the  old  servants  of  the  State  by  providing  them 
with  the  bare  necessaries  of  old  age,  then  they 
will,  according  to  their  means,  supply  what  is 
lacking  for  themselves. 

6083.  And  you  say  that  these  are  servants  of 
the  State  ;  in  what  sense  is  that  true  ? — It  is  true 
that  every  person  who  works  in  the  country, 
either  in  the  War  Office  or  on  the  land,  in  a 
sense  serves  the  State,  and  I  hold  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State,  as  I  believe  Eden  did  a  himdred  years 
ago,  to  see  that  the  aged,  when  they  are  past 
work,  receive  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

6084.  But  they  do  not  receive  any  salaries 
from  the  State,  and  in  that  sense  they  are  not 
servants? — Society  owes  a  duty  to  these  old 
people,  and  I  would  have  the  State,  as  repre- 
senting Society,  to  perform  that  duty. 

6085.  Are  they  strictly,  then,  servants  of  the 
State  ? — I  take  it  they  are. 

6086.  You  object  to  the  Act  of  1834  ;  do  you 
object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  its  dealing  with  the 
aged  poor  ? — I  object  to  it  principally  on  the 
that  ground.  I  would  say,  briefly  that,  the  Act 
of  1834,  as  of  course  interpreted  by  the  long 
series  of  General  Orders  and  Instructional  Letters 
issued  from  the  Central  Authority,  would  make 
the  condition  of  a  person  in  receipt  of  relief 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  lowest  grade  of  workers. 
These  are  not  the  exact  words,  but  that  implies 
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what  I  mean,  and  that  test  cannot,  I  think,  rightly 
be  applied  to  old  age. 

6087.  Does  the  Act  of  1834  say  that,  or  do 
the  Orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  say  thaf,  with 
regard  to  the  old  ? — As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  interpret  them  it  is  the  case  all  through,  be- 
cause the  aged  are  to  be  forced  into  the  work- 
house as  weJl  as  those  who  are  not  aged. 

6088.  Can  you  give  me  any  reference  either 
to  the  Act  or  to  the  orders  to  that  effect  ? — I 
would  refer  to  No.  7  of  Official  Circular  199. 
I  am  quoting  from  Mr.  Mackenzie's  "Poor-Law 
"  Guardian ;  his  powers  and  duties  in  the  right 
"  execution  of  his  office,"  which  I  take  with  me  in 
executing  my  office,  in  which  it  is  said  :  "  To  be 
"  entitled  to  relief  from  the  poor  rates  the  appli- 
"  cant  must  be  actually  destitute  of  the  means 
"  from  hisown  resources  of  obtaining  ibod,  raiment, 
"  and  shelter  necessary  for  his  immediate  necessi- 
"  ties,  and  that  unless  he  be  so  destitute 
"  the  authorities  cannot  interfere."  Then  Mr. 
Mackenzie  goes  on:  "It  is  sometimes 
"  found  that  aged  poor  persons  will  not  accept 
"  relief  in  a  workhouse,  even  though  they  are 
"  in  such  a  slate  of  mind  and  body  as  to 
"  be  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  out  of 
"  it.  Such  cases  are  extremely  difficult  to  deal 
"  with,  as  the  guardians  cannot  compel  destitute 
"  persons  to  enter  the  workhouse  against  their 
"  will.  The  only  available  course  of  proceeding 
"  appears  to  be  to  stop  the  allowance  of  out-door 
"  relief,  and  if  the  pauper  refuses  to  enter  the 
"  workhouse  to  directlhe  relieving  officer  to  watch 
"  the  case  and  afford  such  temporary  relief  as  the 
"  urgency  of  it  may  render  necessary  during  the 
"  intervals  of  the  guardians  meeting."  I  object  to 
that  being  applied  to  the  aged. 

6089.  Is  that  part  that  you  have  read,  the  latter 
part,  commentary  ? — I  take  it  it  is  putting  in  a 
few  words,  as  I  understand  it,  the  instructional 
letter. 

6090.  But  you  have  not  seen  the  instructional 
letter? — No,  I  have  not  looked  through  the  two 
volumes  that  have  been  published  just  recently. 

6091.  And  the  Act  of  1834  does  not  deal 
with  the  aged  ? — It  deals  with  the  aged  in  this 
sense,  that  their  condition  for  relief  must  be  less 
eligible  than  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  workers. 
I  object  to  that  necessary  condition  being  applied 
to  the  aged. 

6092.  But  it  says  nothing,  does  it,  of  the  house 

being  always  oflTered  to  the  aged  ? — I  understood  Objects  to 
that  such  was  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  :  that  workhouse 
the  Act  left  a  great  deal  to  Commissioners  and  ^^^egjaii 
central  boards,  but  that  in  the  strict  letter  of  the  for  the  old. 
law  all  persons,  whether  aged  or  not,  should  have 
the  sole  offer  of  the  house  ;  there  should  be  the 
universal  test  of  the  workhouse. 

6093.  And  you  are  not  aware  that,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1834,  it  was  particularly 
stated,  and  also  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
that  the  question  of  the  relief  of  the  aged  was 
left  an  open  question  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that 
fact.* 


*  The  witness,  in  revising  his  evidence,  added  : — "  I  am  acquainted  with  Section  27  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  of  1834,  to  the  effect  that  '  Any  two  justices  ...  at  their  just  and  proper  discretion  may  direct  that  relief 
shall  be  given  to  any  adult  person  who  shall  from  old  age  or  infirmity  of  body  be  wholly  unable  to  work,  without 
requiring  that  such  person  shall  reside  in  any  workhouse.'  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  it  has  ever  been  put  into 
operation." 
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6094.  You  make  a  point  in  your  article  on  the 
new  Poor  Law  of  the  guardians  having  no  power 
to  visit  the  workhouse? — I  may  say,  in  justi- 
fication, that  the  article  was  written  before  the 
change  was  made. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

6095.  Have  you  considered  the  great  risk  of 
lavish  expenditure  if  you  entrust  the  local  board, 
such  as  you  propose  to  constitute,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Imperial  funds  ?— I  think  that  in 
this  case,  if  that  local  authority  be  as  represen- 
tative as  I  take  it,  be  elected  on  the  one  man 
one  vote  system,  with  the  abolition  of  plural 
voting  and  proxy  voting,  there  will  be  a  strong 
representation  of  labour  upon  that  body,  and 
that  there  is  no  class  of  persons,  to  my  knowledge, 
who  would  be  more  careful  to  see  that  this  en- 
dowment of  old  age  is  not  improperly  given  to 
those  not  socially  worthy  ;  none  who  know  more 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants  than  their 
fellow-workmen. 

6096.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  th:it,  so  far  as 
will  appear  to  the  constituency  and  to  the  elected 
body,  they  do  not  contribute  anything  to  the 
money  which  is  expended,  it  all  comes  from  that 
mysterious  source,  the  Exchequer?— I  Avould 
raise  a  portion  of  this  money  by  an  income  tax 
according  to  a  person's  income,  and  adjust  the 
value  of  real  and  personal  property  so  that  a  man 
would  be  charged  according:  to  his  income  ;  for 
instance,  a  person  with  10,000  /.  ayear  would  pay 
10  times  more  than  a  person  with  1,000  I.  a  year. 

6097.  Would  you  make  it  a  local  or  an  Imperial 
charge? — I  would  make  it  an  Imperial  tax. 

6098.  I  am  afraid,  then,  I  have  not  made 
myself  clear  to  you.  The  general  experience  of 
public  bodies  is  that  when  subventions  are  given 
from  the  State  to  the  aid  of  public  bodies,  they 
are  extremely  apt  to  spend  those  in  a  very  lavish 
way,  unless  strict  precautions  are  taken  to  see 
that  they  are  spent  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Imperial  Government  allocates  them  ? — T  quite 
see  that,  but  I  should  not,  strictly  speaking,  make  it 
a  subvention.  The  local  authority  would  only  have 
the  power  of  administration,  and,  as  I  have  said 
before,  any  person  who  could  practically  keep  a 
home  outside  the  workhouse,  and  behave  decently, 
would  be  entitled  to  this  pension  in  old  age. 

6099.  But  1  thought  you  said  that  incapacity 
for  work  and  break-down,  would  be  one  of  the 
qualifications,  whether  the  person  was  under  or 
over  the  age  of  65  ?— Yes,  sir. 
:  6100.  Then,  who  would  be  the  judge  as  to 
whether  the  break-down  would  be  so  complete 
as  to  justify  the  payment?— The  local  adminis- 
trators, on  the  evidence  before  them. 

6101.  And  you  think  tliat  the  local  adminis- 
trators could  be  perfectly  trusted  to  hold  the 
balance  even  between  the  needs  of  the  applicant 
and  justice  to  the  taxpayer?— I  would  not  put 
the  case  on  the  point  of  the  needs  of  the  applicant 
alone.  I  put  the  case  entirely  upon  whether  he 
was  incapacitated  for  work,  about  which  there 
would  not  be  much  doubt,  and  if  he  demanded 
his  old-age  pension,  I  should  not  let  the  question 
of  his  needs  enter  in. 

Mr.  Hunter. 
6102.  Would  you  allow  a  person  who  had  re- 
ceived  a   pension   of   5s.   a-week   to   add  to 
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that  income  by  working  for  money  ? — Yes.  If 
he  could  earn  anything,  he  should  earn  anything, 
because  the  5s.  woiild  be  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life. 

6103.  Then,  supposing  a  man  has  reached  65, 
if  he  is  allowed  to  earn  money  over  and  above, 
he  will  always,  of  course,  take  the  5s.  ? — I  would 
not  allow  him  to  take  5s.  if  he  could  do  a  work- 
ing day. 

6104.  Well,  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 
As  I  understood  Mr.  Booth's  scheme,  hia  is  an 
absolute  scheme  which  draws  the  line  at  65  ;  but, 
as,  I  understand,  you  would  not  give  an  abso- 
lute right  to  a  pension  at  65? — Certainly  not; 
many  agricultural  labourers  would  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  take  it  till  70  years  of  age  and 
over. 

6105.  That  is  to  say  that  you  require  two 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  ;  first  the  age  of  65, 
and  then  incapacity  besides  65  ? — No,  I  have 
already  stated  that  \  have  only  defined  old  age 
as  anv  age  over  50,  because  that  is  already  done. 
I  must  draw  the  limit  somewhere,  but  my 
qualification  would  be  when  a  man  was  in- 
capacitated from  doing  his  work,  when  the  local 
authority  should  consider  whether  he  was  in  a 
position  to  receive  his  endowment. 

6106.  Shortly,  I  may  put  it  in  this  way.  As 
contrasted  with  Mr.  Booth's  scheme,  your  scheme 
is  a  pension  at  50  years  of  age,  plus  incapacity  ? 
— Yes.  A  pension  that  might  begin  at  50,  if 
there  were  incapacity  with  it. 

6107.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what 
would  be  the  relative  number  of  the  persons  who 
would  come  on  -the  pension  fund  under  yoiu: 
scheme  and  under  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  ? — I  have 
not  worked  that  out,  sir. 

6108.  Have  you  looked  at  the  German  figures 
of  the  relative  amount  of  disablement  and  old 
age  ? — I  have  not  recently  ;  I  cannot  remember 
them  now. 

6109.  Because,  in  the  latest  return,  I  find  that 
they  contemplate  in  the  future  that  the  ultimate 
relation  of  disablement  to  old  age  pensions  will 
be  in  the  proportion  of  114  disablement  to  12  old 
age  pensions,  the  old  age  pension  beginning,  how- 
ever, at  70  ?— But  then,  I  believe,  Sir,  that  dis- 
ablement under  that  plan  begins  at  any  age. 

6110.  After  five  years'  contributions,  yes. 
It  begins  earlier,  but  we  are  in  this  position,  that 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  would  be  the 
extent  of  the  charge  which  would  probably  have 
to  be  met  under  your  scheme  ? — I  think  it  might 
be  easily  determined,  as  I  have  said  before, 
because  we  know,  in  hazardous  trades,  and 
unhealthy  trades,  and  laborious  trades  what 
time  men  do  break  down.  By  merely  ascertain- 
ing those  figures,  whicli  are  easily  accessible,  an 
approximate  number  might  be  arrived  at. 

6111.  If  they  are  easily  accessible,  may  I  ask 
why  you  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  bring  those 
figures  together,  so  that  we  might  have  had  some 
idea  of  the  cost  ?— I  ought  to  have  done  so ;  but  I 
believed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  relieve 
the  aged,  and  it  was  not  to  be  put  aside,  whether 
it  cost  a  million  more  or  a  miUion  less. 

6112.  Now  you  put  the  burden  upon  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer.  Have  you  considered  what  is 
to  be  the  efiect  as  regards  the  persons  who  are 
going  to  pay  the  taxes  ?— Mr.  Booth  has  said 
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Mr.  Hunter — continued. 

.in  his  schemej  that  a  poor  man,  taking  an  average 
■labourer,  would  contribute  at  least  one-fourth 
towards  the  amount  that  he  would  ultimately 
receive,  and  there  would  be  a  middle  class,  who 
would  contribute  the  same  as  they  received,  and 
there  is  above  them  a  class  who  would  contri- 
bute much  more  than  they  would  receive,  so  I 
would  also  have  an  income  tax  upon  everybody, 
according  to  their  means. 

6113.  I  will  put  a  hypothetical  case.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  Scotland.  Supposing  we  pay 
all  those  pensions  out  of  the  poor  rate,  the  work- 
ing classes  would  pay  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  ; 
if  you  pay  them  out  of  the  Imperial  taxes  they 
would  pay  one-lialf  of  the  whole.  Would  that 
fact,  supposing  it  were  a  fact,  affect  your  judg- 
ment ? — If  it  were  Imperial  taxation  I  should 
require  it  to  be  readjusted,  so  that  it  should  not 
be  one-half. 

Chairman. 

6114.  We  are  anxious  to  obtain  your  assist- 
ance in  making  a  searching  inquiry  into  those 
cases  in  which  you  think  that  the  recipients  are 
suffering  from  inadequate  relief,  the  tendency  of 
which  must  be  to  shorten  their  lives.  You  have 
mentioned  that  you  know  of  the  existence  of  such 
cases.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  you  think  are  in  that  predicament  ? — 
I  am  afraid,  my  Lord,  I  cannot,  because  I  have 
only  the  numbers  here.  I  have  carefully  avoided 
taking  the  names  down  ;  also  1  have  made  the 
numbers  different  from  the  report  books  of  the 
relieving  officers,  following  on  consecutively,  and 
I  might  name  the  wrong  cases. 

6115.  That  paper  was  prepared  by  yourself? 
— It  was. 

6116.  You  will  have  no  difficulty,  when  you 
return  home,  to  put  the  proper  names  to  the 
persons,  and  to  supply  us  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  ? — That  I  will  do  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  but  I  shall  -only  have  before  me  what 
I  heard  to  be  the  circumstances  of  those  persons 
at  the  board  meetings,  and  I  cannot  guarantee  it. 
It  is  not  frotn  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  the 
individuals. 

6117.  We  shall  endeavour  to  supply,  as  far  as 
we  can,  the  information  necessary  to  decide  upon 
the  facts,  and  therefore,  if  you  would  be  good 
enough,  to  supply  us  with  the  names  of  the 
persons,  it  is  our  intention  to  forward  them  to 
the  chairman  and  the  relieving  officer,  and  to 
ask  their  attendance  here  in  order  that  we  may 
enquire  into  them.  How  many  do  you  think 
you  could  name  who  were  in  that  position? — I 
should  be  prepared,  I  think,  to  name  half-a- 
dozen. 

Mr.  Pell. 

"  6118.  Send  in  among  those  cases  the  case 
'of  the  person  who  was  done  to  death  years 
ago.  The  relieving  officer  would  be  able  to  give 
us  some  particulars  of  it. 

! , .  Chairman. 

J  )  6119.  Was  that  under  the  same  relieving 
officer ;  the  same  union  ? — Yes,  I  imagine  so,  as 
be  has  been  relieving  officer  for  a  great  number 
of  years.    I  could  ascertain  his  name  from  the 


Chairman — continued. 

guardian,  and  get  all  the  information  I  could 
from  the  relieving  officer. 

6120.  So  that  the  relieving  officer  should  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  case,  because,  certainly, 
he  would  require  to  refresh  his  memory  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  a  case  that  had 
happened  two  or  three  years  ago  ? — Quite,  my 
Lord.  You  will  distinctly  understand  that  what 
I  stated  was  on  the  authority  of  the  guardian. 

6121.  When  shall  we  have  this  information? 
—  I  am  afraid  I  am  engaged  to  the  end  of  the 
week.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  first  meeting 
of  the  new  board,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  will 
be  on  Tuesday  next.  I  should  then  be  in  a 
position  to  get  this  information  from  the  relieving 
officers,  who  would  have  their  books  there. 

6122.  Which  board?— The  first  meeting  of 
the  new- elected  board  of  guardians. 

Mr.  Pell. 

6123.  Where  does  the  relieving  officer  live? — 
One  lives  near  Newark. 

6124.  But  the  one  in  particular? — Some  cases 
will  be  in  one  district,  and  some  in  the  other. 
The  other  relieving  officer  lives  at  Brent  Brougli- 
ton,  five  miles  on  the  uther  side  of  Newark.  I 
believe  on  Tuesday  next  I  shall  see  them  at  the 
board  meeting,  with  their  books. 

Chairman. 

6125.  Then  you  will  be  enabled  at  once  to 
send  us  the  half  dozen  cases,  so  that  we  should 
be  able  to  get  them  by  that  post  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

6126.  You  will  state  whether  they  are  in  the 
northern  or  southern  district,  and  the  relieving 
officer  who  would  be  able  to  tell  us  about 

them  ?-Yes:       ;  i 

Chairman. 

6127.  We  should  have  to  have  the  two  reliev- 
ing officers,  if  these  six  cases  have  occurred  in 
districts  visited  by  different  relieving  officers; 
you  will  look  into  that? — Yes, 

Mr.  Pell. 

6128.  And  the  case  of  the  poor  man,  his  name, 
and  the  relieving  officer  who  had  charge  of  him  ? 
— 1  cannot  guarantee  any  more  than  that  I  will 
get  his  name  from  the  guardian  who  mentioned  it. 
I  know  nothing  more  about  the  case.  It  was 
before  I  came  to  live  in  the  district. 

Chairman. 

6129.  Could  you  obtain  from  him  a  written 
statement  of  what  he  believes? — He  is  a  most 
respectable  man. 

6130.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  not  put  in  writing  what  he  stated  to  you  ? 
— I  should  entirely  believe  his  word  in  what  he 
stated  to  me.  He  would  cause  that  to  be  done 
for  him,  but  he  cannot  write  himself,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  beyond  his  name. 

6131.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  object  to  put  in  writing  what  he  stated  to 
you  ? — I  should  think  not. 
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Chairman — continued. 

6132.  I  suppose  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
dictate,  and  mark  his  own  name  to  what  had  been 
read  over  to  him,  and  that  he  approved  of  its 
accuracy  ? — I  think  he  would  have  no  objection 
to  dictate  it  to  his  daughter,  who  writes  his 
letters  for  him. 

6133.  Very  good.  We  will  leave  it  to  you  to 
get  it  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Pell. 

6131.  How  long  have  your  relieving  officers 
been  in  office  ;  Mr,  Minkley  ? — I  think  it  is  over 
20  years. 

6135.  The  other  man  is  Morris? — I  am  only 
speaking  to  the  best  of  my  recollection ;  I  think 
about  five  or  six  years. 

6136.  They  \\  ill  cover  all  the  cases  that  have 
been  referred  to  ? — Yes. 


,The  Witness  withdrew. 
[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  the  1 8th  instant,  at  noon.] 


SEVENTEENTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  18th  April  1893. 


In;the  Queen's iEobing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b..  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  m.p. 
Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary, 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Miss  Mary  Clifford,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

6137.  You  have  long  taken  an  interest  in  the 
poor  in  and  about  Bristol? — Yes. 

6138.  Have  you  had  any  previous  experience 
elsewhere  ?— No ;  I  have  virtually  lived  all  my 
life  in  Bristol,  and  much  in  the  same  part. 

6139.  And  what  are  the  parts  of  Bristol  where 
you  are  best  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
poor? — My  father  had  a  parish  in  the  upper 
suburb  of  Bristol,  including  some  of  the  older, 
poorer  part  of  the  town,  the  parish  of  Kings- 
down  ;  and  then  I  have  worked,  also,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  way  of  visiting  in  various  parts 
of  Bristol,  including  the  whole  of  Bristol,  more 
or  less;  and  from  having  lived  there  so  many 
years,  of  course  1  have  had  rather  a  varied 
experience  in  the  different  kinds  of  inhabitants. 

6140.  How  is  Bristol  divided  in  the  way  of 


Chairman — continued. 

unions  ? — It  is  divided  into  three  unions.  First 
of  all,  the  old  Bristol  proper  union,  which  is  the 
ancient  city,  and  includes  all  the  old  parishes. 

6141.  Is  that  about  the  centre  of  Bristol? — 
Yes,  it  virtually  is  the  centre  of  Bristol.  Bristol 
is  in  a  dip,  it  is  like  a  basin ;  and  the  old 
Bristol  Union  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 
And  the  second  union,  of  which  I  am  a  guardian, 
the  Barton  Regis  Union,  includes  the  east  end 
parishes  of  Bristol,  which  ccmtinue  to  spread  over 
the  boltom  of  the  basin,  and  then  it  extends  up 
the  hill  into  Clifton  ;  and  it  also  has  a  very  large, 
wide  rural  district,  stretching  out  to  the  Severn ; 
and  it  also  has  the  newly-populated  east  side  of  I 
Bristol,  and  the  very  spreading  and  continually  j 
increasing  neighbourhood  of  Fishponds  and  St. 
George's  ;  all  that  very  large  district. 
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6142.  And  you  say  you  are  guardian  of  the 
Barton  Regis  Union?  — Yes. 

6143.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian  ? — 
Eleven  years. 

6144.  Do  you  know  the  population  of  the  old 
Bristol  Union? — It  rather  exceeds  55,000. 

6145.  And  what  is  the  population  of  the  union 
of  which  you  are  a  guardian?  — 193,114.  That 
is  the  last  census,  and  that  includes  the  urban 
and  suburban  districts.  The  third  union  is  the 
Bedniinster  Union. 

6146.  And  that  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Avon?— Yes,  it  is. 

6147.  And  you  are  not  familiar  with  that? — 
I  am  not  at.  all  familiar  with  that  district ;  but 
only  one  parish,  the  parish  of  Bedminster,  is  con- 
tained in  the  area  of  Bristol  ;  that  parish  partly 
returns  one  of  the  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
the  union  itself  stretches  down  as  far  as  Cleve- 
don,  in  Somersetshire. 

6148.  What  is  the  number  of  paupers  in  the 
Bristol  Union?— The  paupers  of  Bristol  are 
about  2,791. 

6149.  In  a  population,  I  think,  you  said  ? — 

Of  55,040.  ^ 

6150.  And  what  are  the  numbers  of  paupers 
in  the  Barton  Regis  Union  ?— Exclusive  of  luna- 
tics, 3,650  outdoor,  and  952  indoor  ;  in  all,  4,602. 

6151.  Well,  from  these  figures,  what  I  would 
gather  is,  that  every  one  in  20  in  the  Bristol 
Union  was  a  pauper  ? — So  it  appears. 

6152.  And  everyone  in  about  42  is  a  pauper 
in  the  larger  union  of  Barton  Regis  ? — Yes. 

6153.  Do  your  figures  apply  to  the  numbers 
taken  at  any  particular  time  ?— Those  figures 
are  on  the  1st  January  1892. 

6154.  You  seem  to  have  the  figures  with  you  ? 
—I  have  the  figures  of  the  Barton  Regis  Union, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  at  this  moment  give  you 
the  date  of  the  Bristol  figures,  but  they  were 
the  most  recent  I  could  obtain. 

6155.  I  will  ask  you  about  the  Barton  Regis 
Union  first.  You  have  said  that  in  a  population 
of  193,000  there  were,  exclusive  of  lunatics, 
4,602,  or  about  one  in  42,  paupers  ?  —Yes. 

6156.  But  the  figures  you  have  given  are  those 
of  1891  ?— 1st  January  1892. 

6157.  I  mean  the  figures  as  to  the  population 
are  of  1891  ?— Yes. 

6158.  1  have  here  a  return  of  the  number  of 
paupers  on  the  Ist  January  1891,  which  amounts 
to  5,089  ;  can  you  account  for  the  decrease  in 
the  numbers  ?— In  the  union  of  Barton  Regis? 

6159.  Yes?— I  do  not  think  there  has°been 
any  greatly  improved  administration  in  that 
union,  or  any  great  diflference  in  the  adminis- 
tration; I  think  your  figures  must  include  a 
larger  number  of  classes. 

6160.  A  larger  number  of  what  .'—Of  classes. 
1  think  they  must  include  the  lunatics. 

6161.  However,  you  see  the  actual  number; 
you  are  sure  of  that :  the  actual  number  on  the 
Ist  January  was,  as  you  state,  4,602  ?— I  have 
the  date  of  1st  January  1892  for  that  number  of 
paupers.  I  find  the  number  (exclusive  of  luna- 
tics) on  1st  January  1891  was  4,590. 

6162-3.  You  will  observe  that,  looking  simply  at 
the  figures,  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  City 
ot  Bristol  IS  proportionately  twice  as  large  as  it 
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is  in  the  union  of  which  you  are  guardian  ? — Yes, 
I  do  observe  that. 

6164.  Could  you  indicate  the  causes  of  that 
extraordinary  discrepancy  ?— I  think  the  primary 
cause,  upon  the  face  of  it,  is,  that  the  population 
of  the  Barton  Regis  Union  is  in  part  a  very  rich 
one.  All  the  rich  people  live  in  the  Barton  Regis 
Union  ;  and  the  population  of  Bristol  is  com- 
posed of  poor;  and  the  business  men  do  not 
sleep  there,  and  therefore  are  not  reckoned  in 
the  census.  They  do  not  come  into  the  census, 
as  they  sleep  in  Clifton,  Redland,  Gotham,  and 
the  other  suburbs  in  the  neighbourhood. 

6165.  But  I  suppose  much  of  the  business  of 
Bristol  IS  carried  on  in  the  old  City  ot  Bristol, 
just  as  much  of  the  business  of  London  is  carried 
on  in  the  old  City  of  London?— The  tradespeople 
of  the  City  of  Bristol  live  up  the  hill,  nearly  all 
of  them,  in  suburban  houses. 

6166.  But  where  are  their  places  of  business? 
--In  Bristol ;  m  the  old  city  ;  the  majority  of 
them  hve  up  the  hill. 

6167.  That  is  true,  also,  I  suppose,  of  the 
City  of  London?— Yes,  no  doubt.  The  old 
charities  of  Bristol  are  concentrated,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  the  old  city  ;  and,  of  course,  they  have 
a  great  effect,  as  I  can  show  fi-om  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  clergy,  who  consider  that  they 
provide  for  many  of  their  destitute  cases  by  pen- 
sioning them,  and  using  the  various  charities. 

6168.  Could  you  state  what  are  the  charities 
of  old  Bristol  ?— Yes  ;  the  charities  of  Bristol 
consist  of  endowed  and  subscription  charities  now 
in  the  hands  of  charity  trustees,  which  are  distri- 
buted in  the  way  of  yearly  aimuities. 

6169.  By  whom?  — By  the  Bristol  Charity 
Irustees,  the  Colston  Societies,  and  other 
trustees.  There  is  nearly  5,000/.  distributed 
every  year  in  annuities  by  these  various  trus- 
tees. There  are  390  places  in  almshouses. 
But  1  ought  to  say  th^.t  in  the  case  of  those  an- 
nuities, and  the  places  in  almshouses,  they  are 
not  by  any  means  confined  in  their  operation  to 
the  old  city.  The  cases  which  are  chiefly  con- 
fined in  their  operation  to  the  old  City  of  Bristol 
are  the  doles,  both  parochial  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bristol  Charity  Trustees,  in  money,  bread, 
fuel,  clothes,  or  medical  dispensary  notes,  which 
are  given  in  the  separate  parishes.  Many  of  the 
almshouse  places  have  to  be  entirely  occupied  by 
persons  living  in  the  special  parishes  of  the  old 
city. 

6170.  Can  you  tell  us  what  amount  is  annually 
spent  in  doles  in  the  old  union  of  Bristol  ?  — - 
About  2,000  /.  a  year  is  in  the  hands  of  the  vestries 
and  clergy  for  doles.  Besides  that,  there  are  larcre 
gifts  by  two  of  the  three  Colston  .Societies,  the 
Cxrateful  and  the  Dolphin  Societies, 

6171.  Are  all  those  confined  to  old  Bristol?— 
No  ;  those  of  the  Colston  Societies  are  spread 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  town  ;  they  are  not 
confined  to  old  Bristol. 

6172.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  charities  expended  in  old  Bristol? 
—  I  can  give  you  an  account  of  all  the 
almshouses,  the  places  in  which  can  only  be  o-iveu 
to  the  inhabitants  of  old  Bristol.  We  have  a 
great  many  almshouses,  which,  altogether  can 
take  in  406  people,  and  of  those,  many  of  theui 
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are  only  eligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  of 
the  old  city  parishes. 

6173.  What  proportion  do  you  think  of  the 
whole  ? — The  parish  of  All  Saints,  that  is  one  ; 
that  has  places  for  eight  people.  Another,  St. 
John's  parish;  that  lias  places  for  16  people. 
There  are  three  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Redcliffe.  Beyond  that,  1  think  there  are  three 
more. 

6174.  Then  there  are  those  almshouses  scat- 
tered about  different  parishes, or  are  they  together, 
and  admit  inhabitants  from' different  parishes  ? — 
They  are  generally  situated  within  the  loundaries 
of  the  parish  for  whose  inhabitants  they  were 
intended. 

6175.  And  what  are  the  terms  upon  which 
admission  to  the  almshouses  is  given  ;  is  the 
mere  almshouse  given  to  the  occupier,  or  is  the 
house  supplemented  by  an  annuity  — It  is 
invariably  supplemented  by  an  annuity. 

6176.  And  those  annuities  ranged,  I  think, 
from  35  /.  down  to  10  /.  ? — Those  are  annuities 
which  are  not  given  in  connection  with  the  alms- 
houses of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The 
allowances  in  the  almshouses  vary  from  10  s.  a 
week  to  2  s. 

6177.  And  I  need  hardly  ask  whether  those 
persons  who  inhabit  almshouses  keep  clear  of  the 
rates?  —They  almost  invariably  keep  clear  of  the 
rates,  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  almshouses. 
They  would  generally  not  be  eligible,  I  think, 
if  they  had  ever  been  upon  the  rates.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Bristol  Guardians  to 
supplement  the  allowances  of  inmates  of  two  of 
the  almshouses,  on  the  ground  that  the  sum 
allowed  was  insufficient.  They  are  now  discon- 
tinuing the  practice  gradually. 

6178.  Is  it  the  case,  also,  that  recipients  of 
pensions  not  connected  with  almshouses  keep 
clear  of  the  rates? — It  appears  to  be  so  from  the 
rules  of  the  institutions,  but  I  think  that  practi- 
cally there  is  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  some  of  them  might  be  allowed  to  be- 
come recipients  of  these  annuities  who  have  been 
upon  the  rates  at  one  time.  Certainly,  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  pensions,  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  Avhether  a  person  who  had  ever 
been  upon  the  rates  would  be  eligible. 

6179.  Could  you  state  how  much,  on  the 
whole,  is  expended  in  pensions  ;  have  you  stated 
the  number  of  pensions  ? — The  number  of  pen- 
sions is  altogether  324. 

6180.  And  can  you  say  how  much  is  expended? 
—There  is  nearly  5,000  /. ;  4,929  /. 

6181.  And  that  extends  over  not  simply  old 
Bristol,  but  modern  Bristol  as  well  ? — Many  of 
them  do,  of  the  annuities.  But  I  am  now 
speaking  about  the  gifts  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bristol  Charity  Trustees,  because  I  think 
they  would  more  illustrate  the  point  that  you 
are  trying  to  draw  out. 

6182.  Certainly? — Those  gifts  amount  in  th(> 
year,  that  is,  charities  given  by  the  charity 
trustees,  to,  I  think,  neai-ly  500  /.,  as  far  as  I  can 
find  out ;  and  those  gifts  are  nearly  all  of  them  for 
persons  inhabiting  the  old  city,  and  they  are 
very  much  restricted  as  to  who  is  eligible  for 
them.  Numbers  of  them  are  merely  for  freemen 
of  tiie  old  city,  or  for  their  widows  and  daughters, 
or  for  householders  in  the  ancient  city.  There 


Chairman — continued, 
is  an  enormous  number  of  those  gifts,  and  some 
of  them  are  of  moderately  lf>rge  amount;  six 
guineas,  some  of  them  amount  to,  while  others 
are  as  small  as  4  s. 

Mr.  Fell. 

6183.  Per  week? — No:  annually.  Atwl  they 
are  almost  all  of  them  restricted  in  this  way :  to 
persons  who  are  living  in  the  ancient  city,  or 
who  are  resident  in  certain  parishes  of  the 
ancient  city. 

Chairman. 

6184.  Are  they  limited  to  non-paupers?— 
They  are  in  most  cases.  May  I  furnish  you 
with  some  instances  of  them  ;  would  }  ou  like  to 
hear  some  examples  of  them  ? 

6185.  Yes,  I  should?— Well,  here  is  Pelo- 
quin's  Gift,  II.  10  s.,  to  the  wives  of  freemen; 
52  in  the  year.  Then  there  is  Thurston's  Gift, 
1  to  the  wives  of  freemen.  There  is  Ludlow's 
Gift  to  the  widows  and  widowed  daughters  of 
freemen  of  the  ancient  city,  a  gift  of  6  /.  There 
is  another  gift  of  six  guineas  by  Peloquin  to 
freemen  or  the  widows  or  daughters  of  freemen. 
They  must  be  non-paupers,  and  they  must  not 
be  publicans.  There  is  Whitson's  Gift  of  1  to 
householders  in  the  ancient  city  ;  and  there  is 
10*.  to  52  widows  of  the  ancient  city. 

6186.  Ten  shillings  ; — Yes;  10^. 

6187.  To  the  widows  of  freemen?  —  Yes. 
There  is  Holbyn's  Gift  of  10  s.,  in  St.  Thomas' 
parish,  to  nine  poor  people  ;  and  there  is  10 .«.  to 
the  poor  of  St.  Philip's  and  Jacob's  parish, 
given  to  24  persons.  There  is  a  gift  of 
10. s.,  Harrington's,  to  burgesses  of  the  ancient 
city,  54  in  number;  and  Jackson's  Gift  of  4  5. 
to  44  freemen  or  widows  of  freemen ;  that 
is  given  in  44  cases.  I  will  not  multiply 
them.  But  I  suppose  these  examples  will  be 
enough.    I  have  a  complete  list  of  them. 

6188.  Now,  who  are  the  persons  who  distri-  p 
bute  those  doles  ? — Those  of  which  I  have  now  b 
spoken  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Bristol  Charity 
Trustees. 

6189.  What  process  do  they  adopt  to  inform 
themselves  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  objects  of  those 
charities  ? — In  the  case  of  pensions  Avhich  vary 
from  35  I.  to  10  L,  they  have  before  them  at  their 
meetings  the  forms  of  applications  from  those 
who  wish  to  apply  for  them,  but  practically,  as 
the  president  has  told  me  himself  (he  is,  I  may 
say,  a  man  of  the  mosr  honourable  and  bene- 
volent character),  the  process  is  this :  that  a 
person  who  wishes  to  obtain  one  of  these  annuities 
must  put  his  case  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
trustees,  and  that  unless  one  of  the  trustees 
brings  forward  the  case  personally  there  is  no 
possibility  of  that  case  being  brought  forward,  or 
really  looked  into. 

6190.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion 
as  to  any  grounds  for  preference  of  one  applica- 
tion over  another? — I  imagine  from  tlse  chai'acter 
of  the  men  who  are  the  Charity  Trustees  that 
they  would  certainly  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
person  was  thoroughly  respectable,  and  to  some 
extent  a  proper  applicant  ;  but  I  must  confess 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  system  of  discrimi- 
nation between  the  cases  ;  that  if  one  was  fortu- 
nate to  obtain,  for  a  case  in  which  one  was 
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Chairman — continued, 
interested,  the  support  of  the  president,  that  it 
would  be  very  possible  that  there  would  be  other 
cases  which  would  not  be  investigated,  but  which 
might  be  even  more  deserving. 

6191,  But  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  population 
of  this  large  annual  distribution  of  doles  ?— I  do 
not  think  that  the  pensions  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  them.     I  think   it   is  very  difficult  to 
believe  tliat   the  small  doles  have  now  quite 
so  bad  an  effect  as  in   old  times,      I  know 
that  in  the   old  times  they  undoubtedly  had 
an  exceedingly  bad  effect.    Many  of  the  doles 
were  larger  than  they  are  now.    In  the  parish  of 
St.  Nicholas,  where  the  parochial  doles  amounted 
y  to  1,000  /,  a  year,  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  churchwardens  and  the  vicar  to 
go  through  the  streets  with  the  clerk,  who  carried 
a  bag  of  money,  and  that  the  people  used  to 
swarm  out  of  their  houses  in  order  to  get  hold 
of  what  money  they  could.      But  that   is  all 
altered  now,  and  that  1,000  /.  has  been  diverted 
from  that  purpose  for  many  years  past,  and  it  is 
now  devoted  to  education  and  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  almshouses,  and  to  church  uses.  But 
in  other    parishes   those   parochial   doles  still 
go  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  many  of 
the  clergy  are  diverting  them  to  purposes  of  very 
much  greater  usefulness.     For  instance,  they 
have  an  invalid  kitchen  in  the  parish  of  Redcliffe, 
a  kitchen  for  cooking  for  invalids,  and  a  trained 
nurse  is  employed  to  nurse  the  people  in  their 
own  houses,  and  much  of  the  money  is  devoted 
to  purposes  of  that  kind. 

_  6192.  But  those  doles  that  you  have  men- 
tioned as  descending  to  4  s.  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ? — Yes, 

6193.  Are  they  distributed  after  any  care  has 
been  expended  or  inquiry  has  been  made  into 
the  circumstances  or  the  character  of  the  recip- 
ient ?— The  Charity  Trustees  divide  the  parishes, 
each  of  them,  into  twos  and  threes,  and  thev  visit 
the  different  parishes,  and  they  then  consult  the 
different  persons  working  in  the  parishes,  but  I 
cannot  say  with  what  degree  of  care  the 
investigations  are  conducted',  or  whether  they 
mvestigate  very  narrowly  the  circumstances  of 
each  case;  but  they  do  appear  to  investigate 
them  to  some  extent. 

6194.  Have  they  themselves  any  officer  whom 
they  employ?— Apparently  they  have  no  officer. 

6195.  Then  it  must  depend  a  good  deal  upon 
change,  and  a  good  deal  upon  favour  ? — I  should 
think  it  must. 

6196.  Now,  in  the  distribution  of  that  portion 
which  you  think  most  usefully  applied— that  is 

the  pensions — is  preference  given  to  old  ao-e  ?  

Apparently  very  much  so.  The  older  a  person 
gets,  the  more  likely  is  he  or  she  to  obtain  a  pension. 
Very  olten  people  have  to  wait  for  years  for 
these  pensions,  and  as  they  get  older  greater 
effort  is  made  to  get  these  people  put  upon  the 
list  of  successful  candidates. 

6197.  Do  you  think  that  the  prospect  sooner 
or  Ip.ter,  or  the  chances,  of  getting  one  of  those 
pensions  affects  the  character  of  those  expectant 
annuitants,  and  makes  them  less  industrious  and 
inclined  more  to  depend  upon  the  good  fortune 
of  receiving  a  pension  and  less  upon  the  result 
ot  their  own  efforts  ?— I  cannot  say  that  1  have 


Chairman — continued, 
observed  any  such  result  in  any  of  the  cases  that 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  of;  but 
I  think  that  occasionally  where  they  have  been 
bestowed  on  exceedingly  unworthy  individuals  it 
must  be  so.    I  know  of  one  case  where  a  woman 
received  one  of  those  pensions— but  that  was  not 
one  of  the  Charity  Trustee  Pensions;  I  think  it 
was  a  pension  belonging  to  the  Dolphin  Society 
— and  she  was  a  woman  who  at  the  same  time 
was  receiving  parish  relief.    She  must  have  been 
a  very  unworthy  recipient.    It  was  not  found  out 
for  some  time,  and  she  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered eligible  if  it  was  known.    Of  course  in 
that  case  it  must  have  had  a  very  bad  effect,  she 
was  so  very  unworthy. 

6198,  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  on  the 

part  of  the  distributors  of  the  Dolphin  Society  No  co- 
in  ascertaining  from  the  Poor  Law  whether  an  "peration 
applicant  was  or  was  not  receiving  parish  relief  ?  PoM-Taw 
— But  there  is  unfortunately  no  co-operation  that  authorities 
I  have  ever  observed.  and  charity 

6199,  Is  there  no  co-operation  between  any  of 
these  charitable  trustees  and  the  Poor  Law 
Board  ?— There  is  no  co-operation,  1  am  afraid, 
on  their  side,  except  in  the  case  of  Merlott's 
annuity  of  10/,  to  47  blind  persons,  when  an 
inquiry  is  always  made  whether  the  applicant  is 
receiving  parish  relief. 

6200,  We  have  heard  that  at  Oxford  and  other 
places  the  charities  have  been  largely  used  to 
prevent   the   poor  from  becoming  paupers,  in 
keeping  them  away  from  the  workhouse  ;  but  at 
Bristol  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of  these 
prizes  is  wholly  independent  of  the  administration  ' 
of  the  Poor  Law;  is  that  so?— It  I  might  read  a 
short  extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  our  Bristol 
vicars  it  mioht  furnish  you  with  an  answer  to 
the  question   which  you  have  put  to  me.  It 
struck  me_  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  these 
pensions  did  prevent  people  a  good  deal  from 
going  upon  the  parish.    I  asked  him  the  question 
whether  he  had  much  destitution  in  his  parish 
amongst  a  very  deserving  class  of  people  who 
were  becoming  old,  and  who  would  find  the  pro- 
vision of  the  rates  quite  inadequate  for  them,  and 
he  said  in  reply,  "  While  the  majority  of  our 
people  in  Eedcliffe  belong  to  the  working  classes, 
we  have  not  very  many  destitute  jioor.  Again, 
our  people  have  many  special  advantages.  °We 
have  no  less  than  34  places  in  our  afmshouses 
which  belono  by  right  to  them,  and  from  our 
connection  with  the  Merchant  Venturers  and  the 
city  authorities  we  can  generally  get  admission 
into  the  other  almshouses.    A  fair  number  of 
our  people  have  Bonville,  Dolphin,  or  Anchor 
annuities.    So,  though  there  are  always  a  few 
cases  of  hardship,  I  cannot  say  they  are  very 
many  for  a  parish  of  8,500  people." 

6201.  However,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from 
your  statement,  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
funds  are  distributed  upon  any  well-considered 
principle  ? — They  are  certainly  not.  They  are 
certainly  not  distributed  upon  any  principle  what- 
ever ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Colston  Societies  are  political  societies, 

6202.  And  are  their  funds  distributed  amono- 
partisans  ?— Yi"ell,  it  is  supposed  that  to  some 
extent  they  are. 

6203.  Well,  those  suppositions  are,  as  we  all 
know,  sometimes  well  founded,  and  sometimes 
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Chairman — continued, 
they  are  unjust?-Well,  it  is  the  feeling  in  Bristol 

that  it  if  so.  ^     r  ^ 

6204.  That  it  is  so  with  reference  to  the  funds 
of  both  political  parties  ?— Yes  ;  so  possibly  they 
may  equalise. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

6205.  Mav  I  interpose  a  question ;  is  it  allow- 
able to  allot*^those  pensions  to  persons'  already  in 
a  workhouse  or  in  receipt  of  relief,  in  order  to 
free  them  from  that  condition  ?— No  ;  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  rule  of  the  societies  that 

.  persons  who  have  had  parochial  relief  are  not 
eligible  for  pensions.    It  is  a  disqualification. 

Chairman. 

6206.  And  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more 
on  the  subject  of  the  application  of  charities  to- 
wards the  poor  at  Bristol  V -If  I  may  I  should 
like  to  read  part  of  another  letter  from  the 
same  vicar  whose  letter  I  read  just  now,  Canon 
Cornish ;  and  may  I  say  in  connection  with  what 
I  read  just  now  from  him  about  his  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  RedclilFe,  saying  that  he  had  no  destitu- 
tion comparatively,  that  I  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion of  one  of  our  east-end  vicars  in  Bristol,  and 
he  o-ave  a  very  different  account  of  the  poor  in 
his  parish.  He  said  that,  "  Speaking  generally, 
"  I  have  for  many  years  been  compelled  to  notice 

ohiPrtion  "  the  fact  that  many  aged  folk  of  good  character 
of  deserv-  "  have  suffered  greatly  through  poverty,  some  of 
ingto  'I  whom  have  not  been  in  receipt  of  parish  relief, 
workhouse.  ^^^^^^  j^^^.g  ,3j^rely  existed  on  the  relief 

"  granted  them  by  the  guardians,  which  has  been 
absolutely  inadequate  for  their  support;  but  they 
"  have  been  content  to  remain  half-starved  rather 
"  than  go  into  the  workhouse,"  And  then  he  gives 
me  17  cases  of  persons  who  certainly  do  seem  to 
have  tried  their  best  to  save,  and  among  them  two 
or  three  cases  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  they 
have  saved,  and  have  lived  on  their  savings 
until  those  savings  were  exhausted,  and  then, 
though  they  would  be  extremely  fit  recipients 
for  any  of  the  city  pensions  which  might  possibly 
be  obtained,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  obtain  such  pensions 
for  them. 

6207.  They  would  seem  the  most  proper 
recipients  for  such  pensions  ?— Yes. 

6208.  Do  you  tliink  there  are  any  pains  taken 
to  find  out  such  persons  in  order  to  prevent  their 
becoming  paupers?— I  think  x\lr.  Ford  and 
other  clergy  of  the  city  take  great  pains  to  find 
out  cases,  but  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
putting  their  cases  before  any  impartial  com- 
mittee°or  tribunal,  they  have  but  a  small  chance 
of  getting  a  share  of  what  is  going  in  the  city, 

6209.  The  committee  or  tribunal  prefer  to  give 
the  funds  they  have  to  bestow  to  their  own 
friends?— Yes,  they  prefer  to  give  to  their  own 

friends.  ,  ,      •    •  i 

6209*.  And  without  any  settled  principle 
of  preventmg  deserving  i)Oor  from  becoming 
paupers?— Yes, the  Charitv  Organisation  Society 
recommends  cases  which  it  has  examined 
thoroughly,  but  there  is  really  no  chance  for 
those  cases,  I  am  afraid,  any  more  than  any  other 
cases.  I  heard  of  a  case  where  the  people  had 
been  so  provident  that  they  had  even  paid  for 
their  tombstones,  and  yet  their  extreme  provi- 
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dence  and  care,  and  having  saved  all  that  they 
could,  did  not  bring  their  case  any  more  strongly 
before  the  Charity  Trustees. 

62 10.  We  will  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
the  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief  ?— Will  your 
Lordship  pardon  me  if  I  ask  leave  to  read  this  letter 
from  Canon  Cornish  ?     He  says,  "May  I  put 
down  one  or  two  things  which  occur  to  me  about 
charities?  (1)  I  wish  the  Commissioners,"  he 
means    the    Charity    Commissioners,   "would  soi 
arrange  some  model' schemes  of  pensions,  which  sd 
they  "would  allow  our  vestries  to  adopt.  At 
present,  if  you  ask  for  power  to  change,  they  say  aii 
vou  must  submit  all  your  charities  to  them,  and 
no  one  knows  what  the  result  will  be.    If  we 
knew  what  we  were  in  for,  I  believe  the  trustees 
would  apply  for  powers,  but  at  present  it  is  a 
leap   in   the    dark.    (2)  They    might  remove 
restrictions  as  to  time  of  distribution,  for  example, 
St.  Thomas'  Day,  and  allow  them  to  be  spread 
over  the  year.    Also  restrictions  as  to  place,  and 
allow  a  wider  area  ;  also  restrictions  as  to  per- 
sons, viz.,  freemen's  widows,  &c.     We  find  our 
larger  gifts  very  useful;  we  hold  them  over 
against  sickness  or  distress.    All  our  small  doles 
are  administered   with   great  care,  each  case 
being  inquired  into.    I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  abuse  ;  perhaps  there  is  a  little  waste,  but 
I  should  hail  with  delight  an  old-age  pension 
scheme  for  the  deserving  poor  residing  m  their 
own  homes,  with  their  own  children,  and  should 
be  glad  to  see  a  contribution  from  children  where 
there   are   any,   on  condition   of  their  being 
granted." 

6211.  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  your  correspon- 
dents express  ihe  opinion  that  if  the  trustees  of 
these  various  wealthy  charities  were  satisfied 
that  the  Charity  Commissioners  were  willing 
to  deal  with  them,  and  would  deal  with  them  m 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves,  that  is  to 
say,  I  presume,  upon  broad  useful  public 
principles,  they  would  be  inclined  to  invite 
the  interference  of , the  Charity  Commissioners? 
—Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  the  feeling  is. 

6212.  But  until  they  receive  that  assurance 
they  would  prefer  to  keep  the  management  in 
their  own  hands  ? — That  is  exactly  the  feeling. 

6213.  Do  you  see  your  way  out  of  that 
difficulty?— I  do  not  know,  unless  the  Charity 
Commissioners  were  willing  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  Bristol  trustees  and  clergy.  There  are  a  fevv 
of  the  city  parishes,  one  or  two  of  them,  winch 
may  be  called  rich,  but  in  the  case  of  most  of 
them  it  is  not  a  very  large  sura  which  they  have 
to  distribute. 

6214.  Most  of  them  have  not  large  funds,  but 
some  of  them  have  very  large  funds  /—A  few  of 
the  Bristol  parishes  have  large  funds.  There  is 
one,  the  parish  of  St.  James',  which  has  between 
600  /.  and  700  I.  which  is  given  in  doles,  and  doles, 
I  think,  of  a  very  objectionable  kind;  174/.  a 
year  is  distributed  in  loaves  of  bread,  chiefly 
weekly,  57/.  in  clothing.  This  is  a  parish  of 
8,000  inhabitants,  by  no  means  all  very  poor. 

6215.  And  they  can  produce  no  lasting  t-ftect 
upon  the  condition  of  the  recipients  ?—'l'hey 
principally  produce  the  effect  of  their  alwnys 
being  on  the  look  out  for  whatever  they  can  get. 

6216.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  this 
question  of  charities  or  doles  ?— I  feel  that  the  great 
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inequality  of  distribution  is  a  disadvantage  to 
the  town.  You  see  an  immense  number  of  these 
benefactions  go  to  the  ancient  city,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  poverty  of  the  town  extends  very 
much  beyond  the  city  bounds,  and  I  feel  that  if 
the  benefactions  were  properly  equalised  there 
would  be  very  much  greater  advantage.  Some 
of  the  old  parishes  have  absolutely  become  ex- 
tinct, and  are  being  moved  into  the  country.  In 
those  cases  the  doles  go  with  them,  and  may  be, 
no  doubt,  used  in  a  way  that  the  clergy  think 
proper. 

6217.  Would  you  yourself  be  in  favour  of 
mixing  up  all  these  various  charities  and  dis- 
tributing them  upon  some  settled  principle  ? — I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  a  central  body,  which 
would  also  be  an  investigating  body,  have  some 
authority  as  to  recommending  to  the  trustees  and 
the  clergy  good  cases,  cases  which  were  obviously 
the  best.  That  is  the  same  conclusion  which  was 
arrived  at  by  the  Commission  held  by  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  in  1883,  I  think,  and 
then  it  was  very  strongly  recommended  that  that 
course  should  be  taken. 

6218.  Was  any  notice  taken  of  that  recom- 
mendation ? — This  report  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  and  which  was  very  freely  circulated,  made 
certain  recommendations,  but  we  do  not  feel  that 
those  recommendations  have  been  acted  upon. 
That  report  states,  what  is  specially  wanted,  it 
is  further  urged,  is  that  some  agency  could  be 
formed  which,  in  some  impartial  and  disinterested 
way,  with  local  experience  and  conversant  with 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  poor,  should 
investigate  cases  locally,  and  thus  ihe  decisions 
of  the  Charity  Trustees  be  influenced  wisely  and 
responsibly." 

6219.  That  passage  woidd  seem  to  infer  that 
the  course  they  there  recommend  is  not  pursued 
by  any  of  the  charities:  is  that  within  your 
experience  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  pursued. 

6220.  What  was  this  Commission  from  which 
you  are  quoting  ? — It  was  a  Committee  appointed 
on  8th  February  1884,  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Bristol  poor,  and  the  report  was  pre- 
sented on  the  22nd  of  December  of  the  same 
year  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

6221.  Shall  we  now  come  to  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  or  would  you  wish  to  add  any- 
thing to  what  you  have  said  on  those  other 
subjects  ? — I  think,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  add  with 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  clergy 
are  endeavouring  to  utilise  the  doles  in  a  more 
advantageous  manner,  that  in  three  parishes  part 
of  the  old  doles  which  were  used  for  gifts  in  kind 
are  now  used  as  bonuses  on  savings.  The 
savings  are  paid  in  by  the  people  at  a  club,  not  a 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  a  large  bonus  is 
given  on  the  savings;  in  a  parish  where  the  gifts 
were  very  largely  given,  and  where  pauperism 
was  exceedinoly  large  in  proportion,  namely,  in 
St.  Th  omas  s  Parish,  1,000/.  have  been  deposited 
in  this  savings  bank  in  the  last  12  years  in 
consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  to  them 
by  this  improved  system  of  devoting  the  doles. 

6222.  Th  en  in  those  three  parishes  the  im- 
proved administration  of  the  fund  has  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  thrift  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  and  I  think  it  is  an 
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extraordinary  thing  that   1,000/.  should  have 
been  deposited  by  people  for  that  purpose. 

6223.  Is  that  a  very  poor  population  ? — It  is 
a  parish  of  exceedingly  poor  people,  a  parish 
with  a  population  of  557,  according  to  the  last 
census,  and  the  doles  in  that  parish  amount  to 
about  180  /.,  and  they  used  to  be  given  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  but  at  present  they  are  used 
partly  as  bonuses  to  the  savings  bank  deposits  of 
the  people,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  having  a  good 
effect  upon  their  character.  The  pauperism  in 
that  parish  has  diminished  considerably.  It  used 
to  be  exceedmgly  large.  In  the  year  1881  the 
paupers,  out  of  a  population  of  650,  were  53, 
and  in  July  of  1892  the  pauperism  had  diminished 
to  35  out  of  a  population  of  557. 

6224.  Have  equally  good  consequeTce=^  fol- 
lowed in  other  parishes  where  this  system  has 
been  adopted? — I  have  not  the  figures  in  the 
case  of  the  other  parishes.  Some  of  the  Noncon- 
formists also  have  the  same  kind  of  bequests, 
amounting  in  the  case  of  one  congregation  to  157  /. 
a  year,  distribated  in  money  and  general  uses, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends  has  also  money  and 
endowments  which  are  similarly  applied. 

6225.  Is  thai  irrespective  of  any  particular 
district? — It  would  probably  be  only  attached  to 
the  congregation  of  the  chapel  in  Broadmead. 
The  Society  of  Friends  has  also  an  endowment 
for  giving  away  182/. 

6226.  Do  you  know  the  system  upon  which 
they  distribute  that  charity?  —  No,  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  not  inquired  into  it.  They  have 
a  sum  of  1,200/.  which  is  used  for  loans  without 
interest.  I  think  that  the  only  conclusion 
which  i  might  state  is,  that  it  appears  that  in  the 
case  of  Bristol  the  thoroughly  deserving  and 
saving  people  do  appear  to  have  a  large,  possibly 
a  sufficient  provision  made  for  them,  out  of  those 
endowed  charities,  those  annuities,  and  the  large 
number  of  places  in  almshouses,  when  you  con- 
sider that  nearly  5,000  /.  is  given  away  in  annui- 
ties, and  that  there  are  406  places  in  almshouses. 
It  seems,  if  the  best  cases  were  uniformly 
admitted,  as  if  there  would  be  a  very  large  i)ro- 
vision  for  the  really  deserving. 

6227.  And  that  is  in  a  place  in  which  there  is  Eargr 
such  an  extremely  large  proportion  of  paupers  number  nf 
as  one  in  20,  whereas  the  proportion  in  the  out-  '^^^-Jl"^ 
side  union  is  one  in  50  ? — Tes.  Union  in 

6228.  So  that  although  individual  persons  mav  spi'e  of 
be  relieved,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  du!"o'^^o  . 
general  improvement  in  the  pauperism  of  the  law  prac""^ 
district? — I  imagine  that  that  has  moi-e  to  do  'ice  theie. 
with  the  administration  of  relief,  the  manner  of 

the  administration  of  relief,  of  which  I  am  not 
able  to  speak. 

6229.  Of  relief  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
distribution  of  charities? — Yes,  there  is  no  co- 
operation. Of  course  I  am  not  wishing  to  speak 
of  the  way  in  which  the  relief  is  given  in  the 
Bristol  Union  ;  I  am  only  able  to  speak  f)f  the 
way  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  union  with  which 
I  am  connected. 

6230.  Now  we  will  come  tn  the  Barton  Rewis 
Union,  in  which  you  have  been  a  guardian  \\  Ref{i.s 
years,    in  that  union  you  say  that,  with  a  popu-  ''"ion- 
lation  of  193,900  odd,  the  number  of  out  paupers  is 
3,650;  can  you  state  how  many  of  these  persons 

are  over  65  years  of  age? — Jn  January  1892 
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there  were  276  men  over  65  years  of  age,  and 
839  women. 

6231.  You  do  not  distinguish  there  between 
those  relieved  indoors  and  those  relieved  out  of 
doors? — I  have  got  a  further  account  of  those 
relieved  indooi's.  On  the  same  date  there  were 
182  men  indoors  and  126  women. 

6232.  Are  those  part  of  the  first  numbers  you 
gave  us? — No,  they  are  not.  Those  are  addi- 
tional. 

6233.  The  others  were  the  out  paupers? — 
Yes,  the  othsrs  are  out  paupers. 

o234.  On  what  principle  are  they  relieved  out 
of  doors? — The  principle  that  every  destitute 
old  person  over  60  years  of  age  of  fair  character, 
and  not  absolutely  helpless  and  homeless  and 
iriendlesSj  is  entitled  to  out-relicf  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

623.^.  If  they  are  known  to  be  helpless,  home- 
less, or  friendless,  what  is  done  ? — The  effort  of 
the  guardians  would  be  to  induce  them  to  come 
into  the  workhouse.  It  is  sometimes  a  very 
grave  question,  and  leads  to  a  good  deal  of  agita- 
tion, if  there  is  an  old  person  who  becomes  quite 
helpless  and  gets  into  such  a  condition  as  makes 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  nursed 
and  taken  care  of;  it  is  a  very  great  difficulty 
when  such  persons  refuse  to  come  in.  The 
guardians  generally  order  the  relieving  officer  to 
watch  the  case  and  to  see  that  the  person  does 
not  actually  starve,  and  to  bring  that  person  in 
if  possible.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  force 
them  to  come  into  the  house. 

6236.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  pressure  to  make 
them  go  into  the  workhouse  when  they  are  un- 
willing, without  exposing  them  to  the  chance  of 
suffering? — Well,  the  relief  is  taken  away  from 
them,  or  sometimes  it  is  perhaps  put  on  for  a 
week  or  tvpo,  and  they  are  told  that  in  that  time 
they  must  dispose  of  their  goods,  and  must 
try  to  get  ready  to  come  in.  That  course  gener- 
ally succeeds,  only  the  guardians  find  it  difficult 
at  first,  but  I  have  never  known  a  case  die  out- 
side from  neglect.  They  have  always  come  in 
in  my  experience. 

6237.  Have  you  ever  discovered  that  their 
indisposition  to  come  into  rise  workhouse  was  due 
to  the  ignorance  that  prevailed  as  to  the  treat- 
ment which  they  would  receive  in  the  work- 
house ? — I  think  you  mean,  my  Lord,  that  they 
supposed  they  woiild  be  treated  with  harshness.  . 

6238.  Or  that  they  supposed  that  they  would 
not  be  treated  as  well  as,  practically,  they  are 
treated? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  that  is  a  very 
common  idea.  They  have  very  frequently  said, 
after  they  have  come  in,  that  they  did  not  know 
that  the  life  would  be  so  comfortable. 

6239.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  this  principle 
of  out-door  relief  is  carried  further  than  it  is 
desirable  it  should  be  carried  ?—  Undoubtedly 
It  is  in  our  union. 

6240.  Would  you  give  us  instances  in  which 
you  think  it  is  carried  too  far?— Well,  we  have 
exceedino-ly  good  bye-laws  published  in  this  little 
book  issued  by  the  clerk  of  our  union,  and,  I 
think,  if  out-door  relief  is  to  be  given  at  all,  that 
they  are  very  sensible  ones,  but  they  are  con- 
tinually being  evaded  or  broken.  One  of  our 
rules  is  that  out- door  relief  should  never  be  given 
when  the  premises  in  which  the  applicant  is  living 
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are  iu  a  dirty  or  filthy  condition.    Well,  that 
rule  is  certainly  interpreted  iri  a  very  wide  sense, 
and  a  great  deal  too  leniently. 

6241.  And  people  are  relieved  who  live  under 
very  filthy  conditions? — Yes,  they  are,  un- 
doubtedly. They  are  sometimes  relieved  in  kind 
which  would  be  probably  considered  not  quite 
an  equivalent  to  relieving  them  in  money ;  but 
they  are  occasionally  relieved,  in  some  parishes, 
in  such  circumstances  as  that.  Then,  another  of 
our  rules  is,  that  a  deserted  woman  should  not 
receive  out-relief ;  that  rule  is  continually  broken. 
Exceptional  cases  are  brought  before  the  whole 
board,  at  least  they  are  said  to  be  exceptional  cases, 
but  T  think  it  is  unwise,  as  a  general  rule,  to  relieve 
them.  Then,  any  person  knowingly  making  a 
false  statement  to  the  relieving  officer  is  not  to 
receive  relief;  well,  that  rule  has  been  broken 
constantly.  I  know  an  old  couple  who  received 
a  legacy  and  concealed  it,  and  all  that  was  done 
was  that  they  were  made  to  refund  the  relief 
that  had  been  given  them,  but  the  relief  was 
continued  as  soon  as  the  money  was  spent  which 
they  had.  And  then  other  persons,  whose 
character  is  certainly  not  at  all  good,  people  who 
are  not  particularly  sober  and  not  particularly 
well  conducted,  receive  relief. 

6242.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  receive  relief 
after  they  have  been  ascertained  to  have  been 
drunk  during  the  time  they  were  receiving 
relief? — I  am  thinking  now  of  tlie  case  of  a 
woman  whose  husband  was  ill ;  she,  herself,  has 
employed  two  women  to  work  under  her,  and  she 
has  now  been  found  to  be  ill  herself;  the  old  man 
is  chronically  ill.  Well,  the  character  in  that  case 
was  certainly  not  a  good  one,  but  they  have  been 
allowed  to  receive  relief.  I  should  call  that  very 
lax  administration. 

6243.  Was  she  employing  the  two  persons  to 
carry  on  hor  business  during  the  time  she  re- 
ceived relief? — The  relief  was  given  in  the  name  of 
her  husband,  and  this  woman  has  been  employing 
two  other  women,  to  carry  on  her  business  as  a 
laundress. 

6244.  While  the  relief  is  2C)inff  on? — Yes. 
Then  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evasion  of  the  rule 
that  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the  parish 
rates  of  houses  should  not  receive  relief;  but 
that  is  a  rule  which,  especially  in  the  country, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  out,  because 
it  is  in  little  houses  in  the  country  that  old 
couples  live,  because  they  could  not  obtain 
lodgings  ;  therefore  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
carry  out  that  rule  consistently,  and  to  say  that 
no  one  is  to  receive  parish  relief  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  rates  of  a  house ;  so  that  it  is 
evaded  by  the  landlord  being  made  responsible 
for  the  rates.  It  is  very  often,  as  I  have  said, 
evaded  in  ihe  country,  and,  in  fact,  I  hardly  see 
how,  in  the  country,  relief  is  to  go  on  without 
that  evasion. 

6245.  Were  these  bye-laws  drawn  by  the 
guardians  themselves  ? — Yes ;  they  are  only  ap- 
plicable necessarily  to  this  particular  union. 

6246.  And  they  are  evaded  usually  upon  the 
ground  that  there  is  something  exceptional  in 
the  cases  before  them,  which  takes  them  out  of 
the  rule  l — Yes  ;  that  is  so. 

6247.  And,  I  suppose,  it  has  occurred  to  you 
sometimes  to  remonstrate,  on  the  ground  that 
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there  was  nothing  exceptional,  and  that  they 
were  the  very  cases  against  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  guard  ? — Yes. 

6248.  And  with  what  success  have  you  done 
that? — Occasionally  one's  views  prevail,  but 
they  do  not  always. 

6249.  Now,  during  the  10  years  yon  have 
been  a  guardian,  there  have  been  changes  in  the 
guardians  pretty  often? — Well,  I  should  say  that 
of  course,  there  have  been  changes,  but  there  are 
some  few  still  who  were  guardians  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  time,  and  they  are  not  a  very 
constantly-changing  board. 

6250.  Are  you  in  favour  of  limiting  as  much 
as  possible  the  out-door  relief? — I  should  be 
very  much  in  favour  of  limiting  it  strictly  to 
persons  of  thoroughly  reliable  character.  I  have 
never  been  in  favour  of  entirely  doing  away  with 
it,  for  I  do  not,  practically,  see  what  some  old 
people  are  to  do  without  it.  I  have  gone  into  a 
great  many  cases,  and  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  of  the  people,  and  I  see  that  they 
save  money  which  lasts  for  a  certain  time,  and 
then  it  conies  to  an  end  ;  and  I  do  not  quite  see 
what  is  to  become  of  such  people  if  they  are  not 
to  have  a  little  relief  from  the  rates,  unless  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  friends  that  are 
well  off. 

6251.  Is  it  not  usual  in  cases  of  respectable 
people,  of  the  sort  you  have  just  now  described, 
to  find  friends  to  exert  themselves  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  workhouse  ? — I  know  of  one  case  of 
a  woman  who  wai3  in  the  workhouse,  and  who 
had  previously  saved  70/.  She  was  a  servant 
for  12  years,  a  cook  at  Clifton,  and  she  managed 
•to  save  70/.,  and  her  mistress,  who  died,  left  her 
30/. ;  and  she  tried  to  get  into  an  almshouse,  but 
she  had  no  interest.  She  was  a  very  quiet 
woman,  who  never  spoke  to  anyone  about  her  ^ 
affairs,  and  phe  simply  lived  upon  the  principal  of 
her  money,  and  it  came  to  an  end  ;  and  then  she 
came  to  me  and  told  me  she  was  quite  penniless, 
and  asked  my  advice  as  to  what  she  ought  to  do. 

I  had  never  seen  her  before.  I  said,  "  You 
cannot  live  on  what  the  guardians  would  give 
you,"  and  I  advised  her  to  go  into  the  work- 

I  hou<e,  and  she  did,  and  she  has  been  there  for 

1  seven  or  eight  years. 

Mr.  Henley. 

6252.  How  old  was  she  when  her  misti-ess 
died  ?— About  62. 

6253.  Was  she  in  good  health  ? — She  was 
rather  failing  in  health  ;  rather  rheumatic  ;  and 
she  said  she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  get  another 
place  as  servant. 

j  Chairman. 

6254.  Have  you  seen  her  since? — I  con- 
stantly see  her,  because  she  is  in  the  workhouse 
now, 

6255.  Is  she  satisfied  with  her  position  in  the 
workhouse  ? —  Well,  she  is  a  woman  who  takes 
everything  very  quietly.  She  made  up  her 
mmd  that  whenever  she  came  in  she  should  give 
up  everything.  I  said  I  should  like  1o  give  hor 
some  little  thing  ;  I  wished  to  give  her  a  tea 
pot,  and  a  cup  of  her  own  ;  but  she  replied,  "  I 
have  given  up  all  those  things."  She  is  not  a 
woman  who  would  allow  herself  to  grieve  much 
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over  things.  She  has  had  a  very  hard  and  busy 
life  in  the  workhouse,  as  she  has  always  been  in 
charge  of  a  number  of  children.  She  had  some  dis- 
order, which  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  take  another 
place  in  service  ;  she  was  a  woman  who  had 
never  married,  and  she  had  no  relations. 

6256.  Is  the  principle  of  making  children  who  Support  of 
are  able  to  assist  their  parents  well  enforced  in  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  union  ? — Yes,  1  think  it  is  very  much  enforced,  f^jpiy. 

6237.  Can  you  give  us  any  evidence  as  to  enforced, 
that?  -£46 1    were  received  from  relatives  for 
"  In-maintenance  "  last  year.     I  might  say  a 
good  deal  about  that  in  the  case  of  out-paupers 
also ;  there  was  a  good  deal  received  from  them. 

6258.  Have  you  been  present  at  discussions 
as  to  whether  a  person  should  be  compelled  to 
come  in  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  rela- 
tions were  able  to  support  him  ?— Yes  :  fre- 
quently. 

6259.  Well,  have  you  then  heard  any  prin- 
ciples laid  down  on  which  the  support  was  ex- 
pected from  the  children? — I  do  not  think  we 
should  receive  people  whose  children  are  able  to 
support  them,  unless  they  were  cases  where  they 
had  become  quite  helpless,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  nurse  them.  There  is  an  old  woman,  named 
Long,  that  I  have  in  my  mind  at  this  moment, 
an  old  countrywoman,  and  her  sons  are  paying 
5.s\  for  her  support  while  in  the  workhouse, 
which  is  a  shilling  a  week  more  than  our  charge 
for  maintenance. 

6260.  Have  you  laid  down  any  rule  as  to  the 
amount  of  earnings  which  would  justify  you  in 
bringing  to  hear  some  indirect  compulsion  on  the 
children  of  poor  persons  in  order  that  they  should 
help  to  support  their  parents  ? — The  earnings 
that  we  suppose,  in  the  country,  to  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  family  are  2s.  a  head  ; 
so  that  if  a  man  has  not  as  much  as  2s.  a  head 
for  himself  and  his  children,  I  imagine  we  should 
not  take  him  as  being  capable  of  paying  out  any- 
thing for  an  old  relative. 

6261.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you 
mean  by  2s.  a  head  ;  supposing  a  man,  with  a 
wife  and  two  children,  is  earning  18a-,  or  1/.  a 
week,  what  would  you  do  in  a  case  like  that  ? — 
Then  we  should  think  him  quite  able  to  help  to 
support  his  mother  or  father,  because,  if  he  had  a 
wife  and  two  children,  the  cost  of  their  mainten- 
ance would  only  amount  to  8s.  We  should  think 
that  would  be  enough  with  two  children,  and  we 
should  then  think  that  he  ought  to  help  to  sup- 
port his  parents,  and  we  should  claim  some 
payment  from  him. 

6262.  Do  you  mean  in  sucli  a  case  as  that 
which  I  have  mentioned,  in  a  case  where  a 
person  is  earning  more  than  12s.  a  week,  that  a 
certain  portion  should  go  to  the  support  of  the 
parents?— I  have  never  heard  that  rule  stated  at 
the  board  as  an  example  of  what  should  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  case ;  but  it  is  generally  said  in 
our  neighbourhood  that  2s.  a  head  is  what  is 
nece.-sary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  countryman 
and  his  family  ;  and,  therefore,  I  think,  if  the 
earnings  amounted  to  considerably  more  than 
that,  that  we  should  certainly  expect  a  payment. 
But  I  do  not  think  if  a  man  was  only  earning 
lOs.  or  ll.s\  a  week  that  it  would  be  expected  of 
him  to  contribute ;  so  that  it  is  not  a  perfectly 
consistent  rule.    We  f  requently  do  not  prosecute, 
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because  we  think  the  magistrates  would  not  con- 
firm our  recommendation. 

6263.  What  is  the  plan  of  your  board  with 
respect  to  the  granting  of  out-relief  in  the  case  of 
those  receiving  club  pay  ? — The  rule  is  that  the 
club  pay  should  be  considered  as  if  it  were  liaK  its 
actual  amount,  and  it  is  supplemented  accord- 
ingly :  so  that  supposing  a  man  was  receiving  3*. 
from  his  club,  and  he  came  to  us  for  relief,  we 
should  suppose  that  he  had  only  Is.  6d.  to  depend 
upon,  and  we  should  then  probably  give  him 
another  Is.  6c?.,  so  as  to  make  it  up  to  3s.,  or 
possibly  we  might  give  him  2«.  to  make  it  up  to 
3s.  6d. ;  the  actual  amount  of  his  income  being 
4s.  6d.  or  5s. 

6264.  W  hat  is  your  usual  rate  of  relief,  apart 
from  such  cases,  to  old  people  ? — To  a  man  or 
woman,  aged  or  infirm,  or  totally  disabled,  there 
may  be  allowed  a  sum  not  exceeding  3.s.  6d.  per 
week,  and  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  under  like 
circumstances,  a  sum  not  exceeding  5s.  6d.  a 
week ;  and  those  siuns  shall  not  be  increased 
except  by  an  order  of  the  whole  board. 

6265.  Do  you  think  those  sums  sufficient  to 
support  those  old  people  if  they  have  no  other 
assistance  ? — No  ;  I  think  them  quite  inadequate. 

6266.  Have  you  known  cases  where,  rather  than 
submit  to  live  on  such  small  means,  people  have 
been  obliged  to  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — Well, 
this  old  woman  whom  I  have  spoken  of  is  one 
case  in  point.  She  knew  she  could  not  live  on 
the  amount  that  would  be  granted  for  out-door 
relief. 

6267.  Are  there  many  such  cases  ? — No  ;  very 
few  such  cases,  because  many  of  them  liave  got 
friends. 

6268.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  good  number 
who  have  no  means? — Well,  I  have  a  collection 
of  cases  that  have  been  sent  to  me  lately  from 
several  relieving  officei's,  and  it  does  appear  to 
me  as  if  some  of  these  people  did  almost  practi- 
cally have  nothing  to  live  upon  except  their  parish 
pay  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  sure. 

6269.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you  in 
this  large  union  ? — We  have  only  six. 

6270-71.  Do  you  think,  as  far  as  your 
observation  goes,  that  they  are  enabled  to  dis- 
cover what  the  circumstances  of  every  applicant 
for  relief  are?-— I  think  in  some  districts  they 
do  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  others 
they  practically  do  not  follow  up  the  cases 
sufficiently. 

6272.  Would  that  de|)end  upon  the  energy  and 
the  fitness  of  the  men,  or  upon  the  difficulty  of 
their  duties  ? — Well,  it  is  partly  dependent  upon 
that,  but  it  is  also  dependent  on  the  much  more 
difficult  nature  of  the  district  that  they  have  to 
attend  to,  perhaps  a  very  thickly-populated  poor 
district,  with  an  immense  number  of  cases,  or  an 
exceedingly  spreading  district,  not  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  And  also  I  feel  that  if  a  district  is, 
like  the  Clifton  district,  very  much  made  up  of 
rich  people,  there  is  so  much  deception  there  ; 
for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  know  the  habits  of  the 
people  of  Clifton,  and  to  find  out  about  the 
cases,  because  neither  the  rich  people  nor  the 
poor  people  will  tell  what  is  given. 

6273.  Is  the  relief  taken  to  the  houses  of  the 
people,  or  have  they  to  send  for  it? — There  is 
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always  a  relief  room  in  which  it  is  given  out  once 
a  week,  and  they  send  for  it  generally. 

6274.  So  that  the  relieving  officer  is  not  ex- 
pected to  go  to  them  ? — He  is  expected  to  visit 
them,  but  not  to  take  the  relief  to  them. 

6275.  Do  you  think  that  the  relief  is  well 
distributed  when  the  relief  is  administered  from 
a  central  place  ? — I  think  that  some  of  our 
relieving  officei's  are  exceedingly  able  men,  and 
do  their  duty  exceedingly  well ;  but  you  can 
hardly  expect  them  all  to  be  of  equal  merit. 

6276.  Now,  we  will  come  to  the  in-door 
relief.  .You  have  told  us  of  the  causes  why  they 
enter  the  workhouse  ;  have  you  many  in  the 
workhouse  who  have  been  well-conducted  people? 
— I  think  that  those  who  have  been  people  very 
much  to  be  admired  and  respected  have  generally 
come  in  from  perfectly  broken  health.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  people,  1  should  say,  of 
that  character ;  but  they  are,  of  course,  a 
minority  of  the  whole  number. 

6277.  How  far  do  you  carry  the  classification 
of  in-door  paupers  ? — We  carry  it  not  very  far. 
We  have  the  great  disadvantage  of  very  bad, 
old-fashioned  premises ;  and  we  expect  an  amal- 
gamation of  unions  to  take  place  when  the 
boundary  of  the  municipal  borough  can  be  decided 
upon,  and  until  that  is  done  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  object  to  our  building,  so  we  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  classify  them  much ;  but  we 
do  try  and  put  the  nicer  old  people  together  in 
better  Avards.  But  there  are  some  cases,  I  am 
afraid,  of  hardship,  where  very  decent  people  are 
not  put  with  people  of  their  own  kind. 

6278.  Have  the  aged  inmates  any  advantages? 
• — The  aged  and  infirm  have  a  special  diet,  or 
may  be  put  on  sick  diet  by  the  doctor ;  and  the 
wards  are  more  comfortable,  and  they  have  nicer 
seats. 

6279.  How  are  they  separated,  so  as  to  enal>le 
those  who  are  considered  decent,  quiet  people  to 
live  in  better  wards  / — 'J'here  are  separate  rooms. 

6280.  But  how  are  those  inmates  of  those 
separate  rooms  told  ofi'  and  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  the  paupers  ? — That  entirely,  appa- 
rently, depends  upou  the  matrons  in  the  case  of 
women,  and  on  the  men  assistants  in  the  case  of 
the  men's  side.  The  doctor  has  the  power  to 
admit  people  into  the  wards  which  are  called 
technically  "  paralysed  wards."  They  are  for 
people  not  necessarily  paralysed;  they  are  big 
rooms,  where  they  may  have  their  own  beds  and 
large  arm-chairs.  But  it  is  not  like  the  London 
workhouses,  where  the  infirmary  is  a  separate 
place  altogether. 

6281.  Those  paralysed  cases  are  not  cases  that 
are  all  fit  for  tlie  infirmary,  as  oue  might  strictly 
say? — Many  of  them,  in  the  London  workhouses, 
would  be  in  the  infirmary  ;  but  in  these  provincial 
workhouses  they  are  frequently  placed  in  these 
wards,  which  are  not  called  infirmary  wards,  but 
wards  for  old  people  very  much  disabled. 

6282.  What  amelioration  of  the  conditions  do 
you  allow  them  ;  are  the  men  allowed  to  smoke? 
— The  men  have  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  since  this 
new  permission,  every  week. 

6283.  After  a  certain  age? — Over  the  age 
of  60. 

6283*.  And  how  about  an  allowance  for  tea  ? — 
Well,  they  have  tea  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
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inc^,  and  at  six  in  the  evening  ;  and  if  their  friends 
brintr  them  more  tea  they  are  allowed  to  make  it 
for  themselves. 

6284.  Have  you  any  men  in  your  workhouse 
who  have  belonged  to  clubs  that  have  failed? — 
Yes  ;  there  are  1 1  old  men  who  were  members  of 
country  clubs  which  broke  ;  and  their  histories 
are  very  sad,  because  some  of  them  have  tried 
three  and  four  times  to  get  back  again  into  those 
clubs.  I  have  particulars  of  all  of  these  11  cases  ; 
one  of  those  men  was  40  years  in  a  club  when 
it  broke  ;  and  another  man  for  43  years,  at  an 
early  jteriod. 

6285.  So  that  you  say  that  at  this  moment 
there  are  11  persons  in  the  house  who  have 
belonged  to  clubs? — Yes;  some  of  the  very 
nicest  old  men  ;  and  they  have  tried  in  a  way  we 
should  hardly  have  expected  to  keep  up  their  club 
payments,  and  to  remain  members.  George  King, 
about  80  years  of  age,  had  been  for  40  }'ears  a 
member  of  the  Golden  Hart  Club ;  he  paid 
1  s.  6  f/.  a  month,  and  1  s.  a  quarter  for  the  doctor  ; 
he  was  only  on  his  club  15  weeks  in  the  40  years, 
and  it  broke  owing  to  bad  lives  being  admitted, 
and  yoimg  men  not  joining.  Three  times  he  re- 
joined, but  it  broke  again  each  time,  and  then  he 
joined  another.  And  there  are  similar  cases  to 
that. 

6286.  Have  you  any  army  pensioners? — Yes; 
there  are  generally  one  or  two  army  pensioners, 
and  a  good  many  ai'my  men  that  are  not  pen- 
sioners. Army  men  do  not  very  much  dislike 
the  barrack  life  of  the  workhouse. 

6287.  Those  are  people  in  the  workhouse '.' — 
Yes. 

6288.  What  has  become  of  their  pay  ?— When 
they  are  pensioners  their  pay  is  attached.  The 
War  Office  is  written  to,  and  the  pay  is  received 
by  the  authorities;  and  then,  if  they  stay  in  long 
enough  to  make  good  what  they  have  cost,  they 
are  allowed  to  have  the  balance.  So  that  you  see 
it  is  rather  an  advantage  to  them  ;  they  live  there 
really  much  more  cheaply  than  they  do  anywhere 
else. 

6289.  Have  you  any  Navy  men? — I  have 
never  known  a  Royal  Navy  man  in  the  work- 
house. I  spoke  to  the  clerk  upon  that  subject, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  also  had  never  known  a 
Royal  Navy  man  to  be  in  the  workhouse. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

6290.  Any  of  the  merchant  service? — Yes, 
Sir,  there  is  a  man  who  was  in  the  merchant 
service  in  the  workhouse. 

6291.  But  not  many? — Not  very  many;  not 
many  sailors. 

Chairman. 

.  6292.  Now  i)ave  you  ever  known  of  hardships. 
I  suppose  the  great  hardship  on  the  well-con- 
ducted in  the  workhouse  is  the  deprivation  of 
liberty,  hut  apart  from  that  have  you  ever  known 
the  paupers  sutler  from  hardships  that  are  not 
within  the  j)urview  of  the  law  ? — You  are  of 
ccnirse,  my  Lord,  referring  to  this  particular 
workhouse  that  I  have  been  speaking  of.  I  have 
known  long  ai;o  of  very  great  hardships,  but 
idmgs  have  very  much  improved  there.  At 
the  time  when  I  became  a  guardian  there  were 
75320. 
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very  great  hardships  in  that  workhouse,  un- 
doubtedly. 

6293.  Of  what  character? — Well,  for  instance, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  old  people  had  sufficient 
warmth,  they  had  stone  floors,  all  the  old  women 
had  stone  floors. 

6294.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — That  would 
have  been  1 1  years  ago  now. 

6295.  And  have  those  objections  been  re- 
moved ? — In  the  case  of  the  old  women  they 
have,  but  in  the  case  of  the  old  men  they  have 
not,  T  am  sorry  to  say. 

6296.  Are  the  old  men  now  suffering  from  a 
deficiency  of  warmth? — The  old  men  of  course 
wear  much  thicker  boots  than  the  women,  and  I 
do  not  hear  them  complain  vei-y  much  of  the 
want  of  warmth.  The  complaints  came  from  the 
old  women  who  I  think  must  have  suffered. 

6297.  In  what  other  respects  have  they  been 
accorded  better  treatment? — Well,  formerly  the 
treatment  was  very  much  rougher  in  every  way. 
I  think  there  was  less  consideration  show^n  to 
them.  Of  course  I  have  observed  in  many  of 
the  small  country  unions  which  I  have  visited, 
what  I  should  consider  to  be  considerable  hard- 
ships. I  went  over  the  Tavistock  workhouse, 
and  I  was  informed  that  there  were  nq'thing  but 
straw  beds  in  the  house  except  a  few  feather 
beds  that  some  of  the  old  women  had  brought  in 
themselves  when  they  came  in.  Now  I  do  not 
think  that  straw  beds  are  fit  for  sick  people  at 
all.  Then  I  have  been  told  by  jieople  who  have 
been  in  other  country  workhouses  that  there  is 
no  light  allowed  at  night.  This  was  told  me  by 
a  mother  with  a  young  infant. 

6298.  But  you  do  not  know  that  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — No,  I  was  told  it  by  this  person, 
and  I  w^as  also  told  by  a  matron  that  she  believed 
it  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  some  unions. 

Mr.  Pell. 

6299.  Was  she  a  matron  of  a  workhouse  where 
there  were  no  lights  ? — No  ;  she  was  a  matron  of 
another  workhouse. 

Chairman. 

6300.  But  she  said  she  believed  it  occurred 
elsewhere  in  country  unions?— Yes. 

6301.  And  in  all  those  respects  you  have 
observed  a  considerable  improvement  ?— Yes  ;  of 
course  in  the  matter  of  light  where  you  have 
gas  there  is  no  difficulty  in  putting  on  light. 
The  difficulty  does  not  occur  in  such  a  case  as 
that.  I  think  there  being  no  night  nurse  is  a 
very  great  grievance. 

t)302.  But  you  have  a  night  nurse? — I  am 
sorry  to  say  we  have  not. 

6303.  Are  your  nurses  usually  trained  nurses? 
— We  have  trained  nurses;  but  we  have  paupers 
to  keep  the  wards  clean,  and  to  do  minor  services 
for  the  patients. 

6304.  But  for  the  actual  work  of  nursing  you 
have  trained  nurses? — Yes,  trained  working 
nurses.  But  we,  in  common  with  many  provincial 
workhouses,  have  men  nurses  for  the  mens'  ward, 
and  you  cannot  get  a  man  nui'se  to  act  with  the 
same  efficiency  as  you  can  a  woman  nurse  ;  it 
is  not  possible. 

6305.  And  do  you  think  that  ihe  sick  are 
badly  Licked  after  by  the  men  ? — Well,  1  think 
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there  are  delicacies  of  treatment  which  are 
omitted  in  consequence  of  our  system,  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  much  com- 
plaint as  to  actual  neglect.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  say  there  was. 

G306.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  a  workhouse 
like  this  you  have  no  night  nurses? — There  is 
no  night  nursing  except  for  the  imbecile  people. 
They  have  night  attendants.  They  are  techni- 
cally called  lunatics,  and  they  have  night  attend- 
ants. 

6307.  Well,  how  have  you  dealt  with  the  old 
couples  ? — Well,  the  old  couples  we  have  pro- 
vided accommodation  for,  but  it  is  not  very  ideal. 
It  is  upstairs,  and  if  they  are  very  infirm  they 
cannot  get  downstairs,  so  that  it  is  very  dull, 
almost  more  dull  than  they  can  stand, 

6308.  And  the  result  is  that  they  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  it  largely,  I  presume  ? — We  have 
only  one  old  couple,  who  avail  themselves  o£  it. 

6309.  Out  of  how  many  old  couples  that  might 
avail  themselves  of  the  accommodation  that  you 
have? — Well,  we  have  not  very  many  old  couples, 
because  you  understand,  as  we  give  out  relief, 
that  disposes  of  a  good  many  old  couples ;  for 
we  have  rather  stretched  a  point  in  the  case  of 
the  old  couples.  There  were  three  who  might 
have  availed  themselves  of  our  accommodation,  but 
in  one  of  them,  where  the  husband  would  have 
liked  joint  accommodation,  the  woman  said  he 
would  fidget  her  to  death,  and  she  would  go  out 
of  her  mind  if  she  was  obliged  to  see  after  him 
all  the  time.  In  another  case  the  old  woman  did 
not  like  our  arrangement  because  the  married 
couples  were  to  have  a  joint  day-room,  and  she 
did  not  like  that ;  so  that  we  have  only  one 
couple  there  to  use  it,  and  they  are  rather  dull. 

6310.  Do  you  ever  hear  complaints  of  harsh 
treatment  of  old  people  by  officials  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  complaints  now  in  our  own 
workhouse  ;  but  I  have  known  of  complaints  in 
others,  certainly.  I  think  they  are  very  kindly 
treated  in  ours. 

6311.  I  suppose  that  these  defects  are  the 
results  of  bad  administration  rather  than  of  the 
Poor  Law  system? — A  great  many  of  these 
things  could  be  set  right  of  course.  What  they 
complain  of  more  than  anything  is  Quarrelling. 
That  is  a  great  trial  to  any  nice  old  person.  I 
knew  a  woman  who  absolutely  refused  to  remain 
in  the  Keynsham  Union  on  that  account.  She 
came  to  us  to  ask  for  relief,  and  she  admitted  she 
belonged  to  Keynsham  ;  but  she  said  she  conld 
not  remain  there,  the  people  were  so  exceedingly 
disagreeable,  that  the  "  nagging  and  the  discon- 
tent "  were  such  that  she  could  not  remain.  She 
came  from  another  neighbouring  union,  Bedinin- 
ster.  I  tried  to  make  her  explain  what  it  was  she 
disliked  so  much,  and  she  said  that  there  was  all 
the  difference  between  a  cottage  and  a  palace 
between  the  Bedminster  Union  and  the  Keynsham 
Union.  In  fact,  she  said  that  the  Keynsham 
Union  was  "  an  emblem  of  the  bad  place." 

6312.  Would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  master 
or  the  matron  to  put  down  anything  like  noisy 
quarrelling  '/—It  would  be  hard  for  them  to  do 
so,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  master  and  the 
matron  having  leisure  to  be  always  present.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  control  a  very  troublesome 
plas§  'if  people  viulevss  you  have  gpmebodj^  pf  a 


Chairman — continued, 
different  kind  in  authority,  not  a  pauper,  but  a 
resident  attendant;    the  latter  can  generally 
manage. 

63 13.  Have  you  made  any  observations  as  t^  the 
effect  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  or  what  remains 
of  it? — Yes;  I  think  occasionally  it  acts  as  a 
hardship.  (Jf  course  one  must  put  against  that 
that  many  people  cease  to  become  paupers  rather 
tlian  go  to  another  place.  That  I  have  known 
to  occur  in  several  cases.  There  was  this  very 
woman,  who  would  have  been  thankful  to  accept 
a  settlement  in  our  parish,  or  in  any  union ;  but, 
of  course,  as  she  belonged  to  Keynsham,  it  wa.s 
impossible  to  continue  to  relieve  her.  We  did  ob- 
tain non-resident  relief  for  hei",  however.  And  then 
a  woman  went  to  Whittlesea,  which  I  think  is  in 
Cambridgeshire,  with  her  two  children ;  she  was 
transferred  there  because  it  was  her  husband's 
settlement ;  but  the  hardship  in  her  case  was  that 
she  did  not  know  anybody  there.  I  know  another 
case  of  hardship,  in  which  an  old  woman  had  to 
go  to  Bridgewater,  away  from  her  children ;  it 
certainly  seemed  to  me  a  hardship  in  her  case. 
It  is  the  most  barbaric  thing  in  the  Poor  Law. 

6314.  That  is  Avhat  remains  of  the  Law  of 
Settlement  ? — Yes.  At  the  same  time  one  admits 
that  it  does  actually  throw  people  on  their  own 
resources  occasionally.  Perhaps  1  might  mention 
among  the  hardships  I  have  known  people  object 
to,  this  one.  1  think  that  they  feel  very  much 
the  deprivation  of  their  little  personal  possessions, 
very  small  things.  I  have  known  an  old  woman 
lament  the  fact  of  her  Bible  being  taken  away 
from  her ;  and  they  also  find  it  a  very  great  trial, 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  their  friends. 

6315.  Have  you  any  rules  about  seeing  friends? 
—  Well,  the  old  peoi)le  may,  if  they  wish,  see 
their  friends  tvvice  a  month,  and  with  a  special 
order,  at  any  time  ;  but  they  do  feel  it  exceed- 
ingly. There  are,  however,  many  people  who  are 
absolutely  friendless,  and  who  have  never  any 
friends  to  see  them. 

6316.  You  say  that  among  the  property  of 
which  these  people  might  be  deprived  is  their 
Bible,  as  in  the  case  you  have  just  mentioned? 
^I  have  known  it ;  they  think  they  might  not 
brine:  such  thinofs  in.  The  guardians  would 
always  give  them  leave  to  do  so  if  they  only 
asked,  but  they  think  they  cannot  do  it.  I  have 
known  them  come  in,  with  the  feeling  that  it  is 
just  like  death.  As  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  to  ol)lige  them  to  give  up  these  things, 
but  it  has  been  the  custom  to  give  up  everything; 
and  then  very  often  their  belongings  are  very 
dirty. 

6317.  But  you  think  that  the  law,  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  guardians  in  your  particular  union, 
Avould  not  be  hard  or  strict  in  such  cases  ? — We 
happen  to  have  a  very  kindhearted  master  of  our 
workhouse,  and  he  is  always  willing  to  do  what- 
ever he  can  of  that  sort.  Of  course  there  would 
be  a  practical  difificulty  unless  a  place  was  pro- 
vided in  which  to  put  these  things. 

6318.  But  there  must  be  a  limit  somewhere; 
have  you  any  bye-laws  with  respect  to  that 
point  ? — There  is  no  bye-law  on  the  subject,  but 
we  are  going  to  make  lockers  and  shelves  for 
some  of  the  old  people, 

6319.  So  that  they  may  ptill  have  their  little 
private  property  f-r^lTes ;  tho§?i  email  things, 
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Chairman — continued, 
which  are  of  no  intrinsic  value  except  to  them- 
selves. 

6320.  I  wish  to  read  this  to  you :  "  The  fol- 
"  lowing  are  examples  of  prohibited  articles  : 
"spirituous  or  fermented  liquors;  letters  or  printed 
"papers,  as  books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  being  of  an 
"  improper  tendency  ;  cards  or  dice  ;  matches  or 
"  other  highly  combustible  articles.  The  porter 
"  cannot  take  from  paupers  money  or  trink  ets  which 
"  he  may  find  in  their  possession  ;  but  he  ought  to 
"  report  the  finding  of  any  such  upon  a  pauper  to 
"the  master,  who  should  then  make  his  report 
"  to  the  guai'dians,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
"  may  require.  This  rule  does  not  authorise  the 
"  detaining  or  opening  letters  addressed  to  pauper 
"inmates  of  the  house;  neither  does  it  require  the 
"  porter  to  search  the  workiiouse  officers  for  pro- 
"  hibited  articles,  these  officers  being  entitled  to 
"  introduce  spirituous  liquors  into  the  workhouse 
"  for  their  own  use ;  nor  does  it  authorise  the 
"  porter  to  search  persons  who  present  themselves 
"  as  visitors  to  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse." 
That  seems  very  judicious  and  reasonable  ? — 
Very. 

Sir  Herhert  Maxwell. 

6321.  I  do  not  know  if  you  mentioned  whether 
there  was  any  residential  qualification  to  form  a 
claim  on  these  charities? — Yes,  there  frequently 
is  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  of  them. 

6322.  I  mean  is  it  necessary  that  a  claimant 
on  any  of  these  charities  should  be  a  resident  for 
any  given  period  ? — They  vary.  Some  of  them 
have  a  residential  claim,  and  some  of  them  have 
not.  Those  which  I  have  read  out,  the  alms- 
houses, as  belonging  to  some  special  parish,  have 
all  of  them  a  residential  claim. 

6323.  And  how  long  have  they  to  reside  before 
they  can  come  upon  the  chaiity? — Well,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  I  fancy  the  minimum  is  a  short 
time.  I  enquired  into  the  case  of  some  of  the 
people  who  were  living  in  the  All  Saints'  alms- 
houses. They  cannot  be  natives  of  the  parish, 
because  there  simply  are  not  any  poor  people  in 
that  All  Saints'  parish. 

6324.  But  is  the  time  measured  by  weeks, 
months,  or  years  ? — It  would  probably  be  by 
the  year. 

6325.  But  you  do  not  know  r — I  do  not  know. 

6326.  If  it  is  a  shorter  time,  looking  to  the 
extraordinary  rate  of  pauperism  in  one  of  the 
districts  which  you  have  described,  where  those 
charities  are  administered,  does  it  not  suggest  to 
you  that  paupers  are  attracted  to  the  district  by 
the  existence  of  these  charities  ? —  I  believe,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  they  are  not  at  present,  but 
it  is  said  that  they  used  to  be  in  the  old  time;  I 
believe  that  the  Bishop's  Commission  expressed 
the  opinion,  that,  appareatly  people  are  not  at- 
tracted to  these  neighbourlioods  now.  I  have 
heard  thac  they  used  to  come  into  St.  Thomas' 
parish  lor  the  sake  of  these  charities,  which  were 
then  given  a  good  deal  more  as  doles  than  they 
are  now. 

6327.  You  have  quoted  some  statistics  of  the 
number  of  persons  over  60  years  of  age  receiving 
relief;  can  you  discriminate  among  these  those 
who  received  no  relief  previous  to  the  age  of  60, 
and  who  have  come  upon  the  rates  after  60  ? — It 
IS  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  definite  answer 


Sir  Herbert  Maxwell — continued. 

to  that,  but  1  should  say  from  my  own  experience  after  60  • 
that  very  few  of  them  had  been  in  receipt  of  "ot  gi-en 
parish  pay  before  they  were  60,  from  the  cases  ^"arton''^ 
that  I  know  iu  my  own  district.    They  only  Regis, 
come  on  some  time  after  they  are  60 :  sometimes 
at  very  much  more,  sometimes  at  considerably 
over  70;  but  you  see  one  of  our  regulations  is 
that  relief  is  not  given,  out-door  relief,  to  persons 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  60  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  board,  so  that  that  is  naturally  deter- 
rent. 

6328.  One  of  the  regulations  of  your  union  ?  — 
Yes. 

6329.  Is  it  within  the  powers  of  the  board  of 
guardians  to  make  such  a  regulation — To  single 
persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60  it  is  not 
given  except  by  order  of  the  whole  board. 

6330.  The  whole  board  of  guardians? — Yes. 

6331.  But  it  is  given,  no  doubt? — It  is  never 
given,  I  should  say,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
bodily  disablement. 

6332.  Practically,  you  discourage  relief  being 
given  to  the  able-bodied  poor  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

Mr.  Henley;, 

6333.  I  think  there  must  have  been  some  mis- 
take. Miss  Cliffi[)rd,  about  that  question  of  taking 
the  Bible  away.  I  should  like  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  clearing  that  up.  This  is  the 
regulation  :  "  Every  pauper  shall  upon  his 
admission  into  the  workhouse,  be  searched  by  or  - 
under  the  inspection  of  the  proper  officer,  and  q^^^ 

all  articles  prohibited  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,  old  womam 
or  by  this  order,  which  may  be  found  upon  his'  ^^^^^^^jg 
person,  shall  be  taken  from  him,  and,  so  far  as  ^^^^  ^ 
may  be  proper,  restored  to  him  at  his  departure  away, 
from  the  workhouse."    So  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  orders  or  in  the  law  which  would  enable 
the  master  of  the  workhouse  to  take  a  Bible 
away  from  her  ? — No.     I  am   sure   there  is 
nothing  in  the  law. 

6334.  I  think  you  did  not  hear  it  directly  ? 
— Yes,  that  was  an  authentic  case.  It  was  some 
years  ago  ;  I  think  it  happened  nine  years  ago. 

6335.  Did  you  ever  try  to  clear  the  matter  up 
at  all  ? — I  represented  to  the  person  Avho  was 
then  matron  that  this  old  person  was  very  much 
distressed  at  not  having  her  own  Bible,  and  I 
believe  that  it  was  given  to  her,  but  I  was  not 
then  so  well  acquainted  with  the  law  as  I  am  now, 
and  I  was  unable  to  say  that  it  was  an  illegal 
thing  to  have  it  taken  from  her. 

6336.  But  you  have  no  doubt  it  was  taken 
away  from  her  ? — I  have  no  doubt,  when  she 
came  in  it  was  left  in  her  bundle,  as  they  call  it. 

6337.  But  it  was  given  back  to  her? — It  was 
ultimately  given  back  to  her  ;  but  there  is  a 
prevalent  feeling  that  it  is  not  permitted. 

6338.  In  what  part  of  the  workhouse  was  it 
that  there  was  no  light  during  the  night  ? — That 
was  not  in  our  workhouse. 

6339.  In  the  workhouse  you  mentioned? — It 
was  in  the  dormitory. 

6340.  In  what  dormitory  ? — That  was  the  case 
of  a  young  woman  who  told  me  of  it  the  other 
day. 

6341.  An  able-bodied   woman  ?— It    was  a 
young  able-bodied  woman. 

6342.  In  the  able-bodied  women's  ward? — ■ 
Yes.    She  said  she  had  an  infant  six  weeks  old, 
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ap(l  that  this  workhouse  was  different  from  ours, 
ub  ill  this  other  there  were  uo  lights  at  night  in 
the  ward  where  the  infants  and  mothers  were  at 
night. 

6343.  Lights  would  be  put  out  at  a  certain 
time.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  the  regula- 
tions, so  far  as  this  class  goes,  is,  "  to  take  care 
that  a  light  is  kept  at  night  in  the  sick  ward." 
One  can  hardly  expect  lights  to  be  kept  up  in 
the  able-bodied  wards  ?  — It  was  simply  the  case 
of  a  very  young  infant,  a  mother  with  a  very 
young  infant. 

6344.  How  old  was  it? — Probably  six  weeks 
old. 

6345.  Probat)ly  not  in  the  lying-in  ward? — 
No. 

6346.  Probably  in  the  able-bodied  women's 
ward  ?  — It  was,  yes. 

6347.  There  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  which 
would  enable  them  to  keep  a  light  burning  all 
night? — It  was  not  a  case  exactly  connected  with 
this  enquiry,  because  it  was  not  an  old  person. 

6348.  You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to 
dietary  ;  are  you  satisfied  with  regard  to  the 
dietary  in  the  workhouse  as  far  as  the  sick  and 
the  aged  ? — I  think  that  the  aged  people  do  com- 
plain of  some  of  the  articles  in  their  dietary. 

6349.  What  do  they  complain  of? — Well, 
pea  soup  they  dislike,  but  it  is  not  made  a 
grievance  of;  I  do  not  hear  much  about  it. 

6350.  Do  they  complain  of  it  because  it  is  not 
properly  cooked,  or  because  it  is  not  a  pi'oper 
article  of  diet  ? — The  English  poor  do  not  like 
pea  soup. 

6351.  Is  there  anything  else  tha?"  they  do  not 
like  ;  you  may  say  that  is  no  grievance  ? — There 
is  nothing  I  hear  of. 

6352.  And  do  you  think  that  the  dietary  is 
sufficient  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  quite  sufficient  for 
the  old  people. 

6353.  They  have  got  enough  to  eat? — I  think 
they  do  get  enough  to  eat.  If  you  had  asked 
me  to  say  something  about  the  dietary  ot  the 
able-bodied,  1  would  have  said  something,  but 
you  do  not  want  to  know  anything  about  that. 

6354.  With  regard  to  these  straw  beds,  was 
that  in  the  Barton  Regis  Workhouse,  or  in  some 
other  workhouse  ? — That  was  in  the  Tavistock 
Woi  khouse  ;  about  two  years  ago  I  visited  it. 

6355.  Was  the  straw  cut  up;  was  it  chopped 
or  whole  straw  ?  -  I  do  not  know  ;  I  wish  I  knew  ; 
it  does  make  a  difference. 

6356.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  in  many 
infirmaries  they  are  obliged  to  have  straw  beds  ? 
— Yes,  in  such  cases  they  invariably  do. 

6357.  And  in  the  army  the  whole  of  the  beds 
are  filled  with  straw  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  old 
people  would  feel  very  much  that  straw  was  too 
hard  for  them ;  the  old  people  that  i  know. 

6358.  You  would  suggest  something  else  ? — 
Well,  we  give  them  mill-puff.  It  is  wool  you 
know,  rather  coarse  wool. 

6359.  Did  the  people  themselves  complain  to 
you  about  the  straw  ?— I  had  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  the  people  themselves.  I  was 
shown  over  by  the  authorities,  and  I  asked  about 
the  beds. 

6360.  Now  with  regai'd  to  the  people  attending 
at  the  pay  table;  you  say  that  relievini;  othcers 
do  not  deliver  the  relief  that  is  ordered,  but  the 


Mr.  Henley — continued, 
people  come  to  pay  stations  ? —  I  think  that  is 
the  general  rule ;  1  do  not  say  they  never 
deliver,  but  yet  I  think  the  general  rule  is  that 
they  give  it  at  the  pay  station,  and  if  an  old 
person  is  too  infirm  to  come  herself,  she  gets 
somebody  else  to  go  for  it. 

6361.  The  relieving  officer  does  not  in  such  a 
case  visit  the  house  and  take  the  relief  himself  ? 
— No,  he  does  not.  That  would  mean  a  weekly 
visit  and  he  could  not  possibly  do  that;  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  time. 

6362.  I  daresay  you  are  not  aware  that  it  is 
the  rule  in  very  many  unions  that  if  persons 
cannot  come  to  the  pay  stations  the  relieving 
officer  is  bound  to  take  the  relief  to  the  aged 
people  ? — I  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a 
rule  ;  it  is  not  our  rule. 

6363.  The  Chairman  asked  you  with  regard  to  r_ 
removing  old  persons.     Do  you  ever  remove 
persons  to  Ireland  from  Bristol  ? — It  is  very 
seldom  done  I  think. 

6364-5.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  ? — It  is 
occasionally  done. 

6366-7.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  there 
is  no  power  in  Ireland  to  remove  a  person  back 
10  England  ? — Yes. 

6368.  So  that  it  is  a  one-sided  arrangement  ?-^ 
Yes.  °  I 

6369.  Has  this  excellent  report  of  1884  be-  c 
come  obsolete  yet  ? — Well,  some  of  it  is  rather 
out  of  date  ;  I  coidd  not  make  the  present  figures 
tally  Avith  those  given  in  the  rejDort  quoted  from 
the  Commission  of  1873. 

6370.  Has  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  you 
mentioned  been  passed  since  this  time  ? — I  think 
it  must  have  been.  That  would  account  for 
1,000/. 

6371.  This  was  1884  ?— Yes. 

6372.  You  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  Act  of 
Pai'liament  ? — No ;  I  wish  that  I  did.  May  I 
add  that  these  parish  doles  are  less,  I  have  heard, 
in  many  cases  becavise  of  the  depreciation  in 
consols.  It  has  brought  them  down  a  little.  I 
have  noticed  that  many  of  the  amounts  are 
diminished  in  the  list  I  have  of  these  city  endow- 
ments. 

6373.  I  see  that  this  report  is  very  hostile  to 
the  way  in  which  tlie  charities  are  administered  il 
at  Bristol  ? — Yes,  it  is.  ll 

6374.  "  As  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  distribu-  ft 
tion  of  endowed  charities  on  the  recipients,  none  ii 
speak  with  unmixed  satisfaction  ;  many  say  that  ]i 
generally  speuking  it  demoralises  and  pauperises; 

the  poor,  qualified  by  residence  in  parishes  in  i|i 
which  endowments  exist  to  receive  their  benefits,  \ 
look  upon  them  as  a  right,  apjily  fur  them  li 
regularly,  irrespective  of  need,  and  accept  them  iii 
with  thankfulness ;  jealousies  and  discontents 
grow  round  their  distribution  :  the  thonffht  that 
they  will  fall  in  induces  unthriftiness  ;  debts  are  *  I 
run  up  to  be  paid  off  by  them  ;  and  if  not  this,  llr 
being  something  beyond  and  outside  the  ordinary  \ 
sources  of  income,  they  are  deemed  titlingly  t( 
applicable  for  some  unwonted  and  needless  lit 
expenditure  ;  many  waste  their  hearts  in  expect-  ill 
ancy,  and  their  time  (years  may  be),  better  spent     ^  \\[ 


in  efforts  to  earn  their  living,  in  the  continual 
pursuit  of  gifts ;  the  adroit,  professional  charity 
hunters  get  the  lion's  share  of  them.  The  indus- 
trious old  people  find  themselves  too  late;  much 
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Mr.  Henley — continued, 
of  the  money,  and  even  gifts  in  kind  (quickly 
sold  or  pawned)  is  spent  in  drink  ;  '  the  night,' 
says  one,  '  on  which  the  Dolphin  and  other 
societies'  money  is  given,  is  the  night  when  the 
public-houses  do  the  biggest  trade'  "  ? — Well,  the 
Dolphin  Society,  I  think,  now  gives  a  good  deal 
less  than  it  did  at  one  time  in  doles;  it  must  be 
in  consequence  of  that.  It  struck  me  that  that 
part  of  the  report  was  rather  vague.  There 
were  no  instances  given  of  a  good  many  things 
stated.  I  must  say  that  there  is  a  good  deal  out 
of  date  in  it.    It  is  nearly  10  years  ago. 

6375.  I  will  ask  you  one  question  about  this 
letter  I  have  got  in  my  hand ;  it  is  a  letter  from 
a  clergyman,  Mr.  Cornish  ? — That  is  Mr.  Ford's 
letter  that  you  have  in  your  hand. 

6376.  I  have  two  letters  here  ?— That  is  Mr. 
Ford's,  that  is  the  east-end  clergyman. 

6377.  Well,  Mr.  Ford  mentions  some  cases 
here ;  he  says  "  Speaking  generally,  I  have  for 
many  yeai's  been  compelled  to  notice  the  fact 
that  many  aged  folk  of  good  character  have 
suffered  greatly  through  poverty,  some  of  whom 
have  not  been  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  " ;  now 
he  mentions  there  several  cases  of  aged  persons, 
74, 72,  and  an  aged  and  helpless  widow,  No.  3,  who 
were  not  receiving  parish  relief,  as  he  calls  it  ?  — 
Yes. 

6378.  I  want  to  know  whether  those  persons 
have  applied  to  the  guardians  for  relief? — Mr. 
Ford  himself  was  a  guardian  up  1o  last  April, 
and  I  think  it  is  extremely  improbable  that,  if 
they  had  applied,  they  would  have  been  rejected; 
so  I  think  it  is  not  likely  they  ever  applied,  but 
I  cannot  answer  it. 

6379.  You  cannot  say  whether  Thomas 
Eveleigh  ever  applied  for  relief? — No  ;  I  should 
judge  not. 

6380.  You  cannot  say  whether  Hurley  ever 
applied  for  relief? — No. 

6381.  You  cannot  say  whether  Mrs.  Worth 
ever  applied  for  relief? — I  do  not  know. 

6382.  Or  whether  Mrs.  Huxley  applied  for 
relief? — No  ;  I  should  take  it,  none  of  them  did, 

6383.  Unless  we  know  that,  no  complaint  can 
be  made  at  all  against  the  guardians ;  because 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cases  of  poverty, 
they  have  only  to  do  with  the  people  who  apply 
for  relief? — That  was  not  intended  as  a  complaint 
against  the  guardians ;  it  was  an  answer  to  my 
question. 

6384.  I  quite  appreciate  these  people  not 
applying  for  relief  and  struggling  with  poverty, 
but  no  complaint  can  be  made  against  the  Poor 
Law  unless  they  apply  for  relief? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr.  Pell. 

6385.  Is  the  relief  administered  in  your  union 
through  committees  or  by  the  whole  board  ? 
You  keep  constantly  referring  to  that  Board. 
Would  an  application  case  have  to  go  before 
the  whole  board  ? — It  is  administered  by  com- 
mittees, and  only  the  exceptional  cases  come 
before  the  whole  board. 

6386.  In  the  administration  of  these  cases  by 
a  committee,  does  the  guardian  for  the  parish 
from  which  the  case  comes  leave  the  room  when 
a  case  is  heard  coming  from  his  own  parish  ? — 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

Certainly  not ;  some  of  them  never  omit  to  sit 
on  their  own  committees. 

6387.  You  know  the  application  and  report 
book,  what  that  is? — The  relieving  officer's  book, 
yes. 

6388.  Is  that  well  filled  up,  and  does  the 
chairman  read  out  the  particulars  stated  by  the  Applica- 
relieving  officer,  as   to   the   condition  of  the 
j^auper,  the  reason  of  his  applying  for  relief,  and  book^well 
the  relatives  he  has  who  might  help  him,  or  is  filled  up. 
that  entirely  neglected,  as  it  is  in  some  unions  ? 

— It  is  attended  to  in  my  committee,  because  I 
always  read  them  myself;  but  the  chairman  does 
not  always  read  them. 

6389.  Do  you  find  that  the  relieving  officer 
has  filled  up  the  book  fairly  well? — Yes. 

6390.  You  said  there  were  false  ideas  about 
the  condition  of  the  workhouse,  that  the  people 
had  not  correct  ideas  as  to  the  circumstances 
they  would  be  placed  in  it  received  into  the 
workhouse.  Do  you  think  those  false  ideas  are 
encouraged  by  persons  who  are  anxious  to  get 
outdoor  relief,  and  to  keep  the  people  from  re- 
sorting to  the  workhouse,  or  not? — I  have  never 
heard  any  evidence  of  any  malicious  reports  of 
the  sort ;  I  cannot  recall  ihem,  at  any  rate. 

6391.  You  gave  the  case  of  a  pauper  who  had 
obtained  relief  upon  a  false  statement,  the  pauper 
having  concealed  the  fact  that  he,  or  she  had  a 
legacy  ? — Yes. 

6392.  You  know  that  this  is  a  criminal  offence? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

6393.  Was  there  a  prosecution  under  the 
Statute  ? — I  question  whether  there  was  any 
prosecution  ;  I  did  not  hoar  of  it.  We  recently 
prosecuted  in  a  case  of  fraud,  and  obtained  a 
conviction. 

6394.  Are  there  many  bad  clubs  in  Bristol, 
clubs  that  afford  inadequate  relief  to  their  mem- 
bers?— There  seem  to  be  from  the  list  of  old 
men  we  have  who  are  in  the  union,  but  it  is  not 
a  matter  1  have  personal  knowledge  about. 

6395.  You  said  that  one  person  had  complained 
of  the  stone  floor.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in 
Somersetshire  almost  all  the  cottages  have  stone 
floors? — I  do  not  think  I  said  anyone  had  com- 
plained of  them,  but  I  felt  that  to  be  a  great  hard- 
ship for  the  old  people,  as  you  see  in  their  cottages 
they  get  close  to  the  fire,  and  in  these  big  wards 
they  cannot. 

6396.  There  was  no  matting  put  over  the 
floor,  was  there? — There  was  nothing  on  the 
floor. 

6397.  Do  you  desire  any  change  in  the  Poor 
Law,  you  being  a  guardian  of  some  experience, 
if  so,  what  is  the  change  you  would  desire 
to  see ;  or  do  you  think  the  Poor  Law  is  suf- 
ficient as  it  is  ?  Pei'haps  you  are  more  concerned 
with  the  administration  than  with  the  law  ?  —  I 

am  very  much  more  concerned  with  the  adminis-  Hrfidships 
tration  than  with  the  law.    I  think  the  law  is  ia  the  resnit 
most  respects  not  to  blame  for  the  hardships  "j  ''P"^!' 
which  occur;  but  there  are  just  one  or  two  tration  not 
points.    I  thii;  k  it  is  a  hardship  that  persons  of  the  law. 
should  have  to  come  to  the  extreme  end  of  their 
savings,  if  there  is  to  be  out-relief;  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  come  to  the  end  of  their 
savings.    If  there  is  to  be  out-door  relief,  I 
think  that  they  should  not  have  to  spend  all 
their  savings,  and  I  think  thac  the  law  of  settle- 
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Mr.  Pell — continued, 
ment  ought  to  be  altered  or  humanely  worked  in 
some  way  in  s])ecial  cases.    I  do  not  know  what 
to  suggest. 

6S9B.  Would  you  agree  with  me  In  desiring  to 
see  the  law  of  settlement  entirely  done  away 
with? — As  a  town  guardian  I  would  not,  be- 
cause it  would  bring  so  many  more  upon  us,  but 
as  an  individual  I  would. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

6399.  Tn  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Bristol  Poor  (in  1884)  the  following  are  men- 
tioned as  the  sources  by  Avhicli  the  poor  of 
Bristol  are  helped,  by  the  bestowal  of  money, 
&.C. ;  that  is  to  say :  "  The  Foor  Law  in  and 
out-door  Relief,  55,000  I. ;  Endowed  Charities, 
50,000  /. ;  Subscription,  38,000  I.  ;  Colston, 
3,000  /.  ;  Almsgiving,  '  conjectural,  but  not  ex- 
cessive,'50,000 /.  ;  Total,  196,500/."  And  the 
following  comment  is  made,  "  Surely  these 
figures  cannot  be  read  without  serious  thought." 
What  I  wish  to  ask  is,  whether  these  figures  are 
approximately  correct  at  the  present  time  ? — To 
ascertain  the  Poor  Law  relief,  of  course  you 
would  require  to  add  up  the  amounts. 

6400.  I  only  want  it  quite  roughly  and 
generally  ?  —  Our  In-door  relief  dOSt  9,000/. 
and  odd  pounds  for  the  year  1891,  the  out-relief 
cost  15,869/.  The  whole  common  charge  of  the 
Barton  Regis  Union,  Including  the  rural  part,  is 
46,104/.  The  endowed  charities  include  a  great 
deal  of  education.  My  computation  has  been 
merely  as  to  the  endowed  charities,  which  had 
to  do  with  pensions  sind  doles,  thus  making  the 
total  figure  much  less ;  of  course,  if  you  take  in 
the  educational  charities,  they  mount  up  enor- 
mously. The  charity  trustees  told  me  they 
had  to  administer  a  great  sum  because  there 
were  two  immense  schools. 

6401.  These  figures  are  given  as  the  sources  by 
which  the  poor  of  Bristol  are  helped  by  bestowal 
of  money,  and  so  on,  and  It  Is  only  Important  for 
us  to  know  whether  these  figures  are  approxi- 
mately correct  at  the  present  day,  roughly  ? — 
Well,  It  is  quite  impossible  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, because  I  do  not  myself  believe  that 
anybody  knows  what  is  given  in  almsgiving. 
How  is  it  possible  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
conjectural  entirely,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  anything  else. 

6402.  Leaving  out  the  almsgiving,  leaving  out 
the  50,000  /.  ?  —  Well,  the  Colston  chanties 
amount,  apparently,  to  more  now,  because  every 
year  they  try  to  get  more,  and  the  subscriptions, 
to  every  hospital  and  Infirmary,  and  charity,  I 
should  think  are  considerably  more  now.  I 
think  the  subscriptions  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  than  that,  because  institutions  have  mul- 
tiplied very  much.  I  confess  I  never  thought 

'  this  a  useful  computation,  because  it  was  so 
very  conjectiiral. 

6403.  Just  speaking  generally,  would  you  say 
that  these  figiires  under-estimate  the  present 
amount  available? — Well,  I  should  think  they 
do,  but  it  seems  to  me  Impossible  to  say  ;  quite 
impossible. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

0404.  Do  I  gather  it  to  be  your  opinion,  Miss 
Clifford,  that  aged  people  who  have  out-door 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

relief  suffer  severe  privations  at  times  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inadequacy  of  the  out-door 
relief? — I  think  that  the  severe  privations  of  the 
poor  really  amount  to  want  of  warmth  more  than 
acythlng  else,  and,  happily,  coal  Is  not  very 
expensive  in  Bristol;  not  expensive  compai'ed  with 
London ;  therefore,  It  has  not  been  my  ex- 
perience that  they  suffer  what  you  might  call 
extreme  privation. 

6405.  I  mean  in  the  aged  people;  people  of 
70,  who  require  little  extra  comforts  ? — 1  am 
afraid  they  live  on  tea  and  bread  and  butter  very 
much  ;  many  of  them  a  good  deal. 

6406.  I  gathered  from  the  letter  from  the 
East  end  clergyman  that  his  opinion  was  in  that 
direction? — Yes  ;  I  should  think  that  their  diet 
is  a  very  low  one  in  most  cases ;  these  old 
people. 

6407.  And  he  has  been  a  guardian,  as  I  imder- 
stand  you,  for  some  years  ? — Yes ;  he  was  for 
three  years. 

6408.  What  age  Is  he  ? — He  Is  a  man  about 
43,  I  think. 

6409.  A  man  of  mature  experience  ? — Yes ; 
be  is  a  very  able  man  Indeed, 

6410.  And  that  opinion  you  share  ? — I  should 
think  that  there  is  privation  in  isolated  cases  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  characteristic  of  all  the  old 
people  that  there  is  extreme  privation,  but  that  it 
does  occiu:  sometimes. 

6411.  You  were  speaking  about  the  aid  from 
charities  and  the  difficulty  of  a  person  obtaining 
assistance  from  the  charities  unless  the  person 
could  obtain  the  personal  influence  of  the  trustees  ? 
— Yes ;  I  am  af  raid  it  Is  so. 

6412.  Who  nominates  the  trustees? — They 
are  nominated  actually  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. 

6413.  What  class  of  people  are  they,  as  a  rule, 
the  trustees  ? — They  are  a  very  high  class  of 
people.  I  should  say  good  men,  benevolent  and 
u[)right  men.  ' 

6414.  Is  there  any  religious  disability  to  the 
office  of  trustee? — I  should  think  not  the  least. 

6415.  I  mean,  are  they  all  churchmen,  or  are 
there  dissenters  ? — The  president  is  a  Unitarian, 
Mr.  Herbert  Thomas  ;  he  Is  brother-in-law  of 
tlie  late  Mary  Carpenter,  whose  name  you  might 
know. 

6416.  Are  there  any  other  dissenting  denomi- 
nations represented  ?  —  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
remember  about  many  of  them.  I  feel  sure  that 
there  are  some. 

6417.  So  that  the  religious  disability  does  not 
exist,  in  your  opinion  ? — No  ;  I  should  say  not. 

6418.  Either  to  the  trusteeship  or  to  obtaining 
afsistance? — Well,  some  of  the  conditions  are 
rather  amusing.  For  Instance,  one  of  the  alms- 
houses must  be  given  to  five  old  bachelors  and 
five  old  maidens  "  who  are  not  inclinable  to  he 
Roman  Catholics."  There  Is  one  almshouse  for 
Baptists,  one  for  Unitarians,  several  for  Church 
people,  and  one,  the  lai-gest,  with  60  places,  is 
divided  equally  between  Nonconformists  and 
church  people. 

Mr.  Loch. 

64]  9.  In  any  case  are  the  admissions  to  an  Seleci 
almshouse  regulated  according  to  such  lines  as 
these :  that  the  applicants  should  have  done  the 
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best  ,  they  could  for  themselves  by  way  of  thrift 
or  providence,  and  that  relations  should  help,  or 
employers  should  help  ? — I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Thomas  that  they  did  take  the  question 
of  savings  into  their  cognisance,  and  in  some  of 
the  papers,  I  have  some  specimens  of  the  papers 
here,  they  do  inquire  what  the  income  has  been, 
and  if  they  have  saved  anything.  I  am  sure  the 
bar  to  its  being  very  effectual  is  that  the  cases 
are  not  all  compared  with  each  other, 

6420.  That  is  to  say  there  is  no  system  of  this 
kind  adopted? — There  is  no  system,  no. 

6421.  With  regard  to  the  persons  who  are  in 
receipt  of  pensions  and  who  receive  out-door 
relief  also,  if  there  is  no  co-operation  with  the 
poor  law  I  suppose  that  fact  is  not  very 
effectually  checked  ? — I  think,  in  my  opinion, 
we  should  find  out,  sooner  or  later,  any  case  ; 
sooner  I  should  hope. 

6422.  That  would  be  in  Barton  Regis,  but 
this  does  not  apply  to  Bristol  Incorporation  ? — I 
would  rather  not  say;  I  do  not  know. 

6423.  You  referred  to  the  relatives  paying  a 
certain  sum,  461/.,  towards  the  cost  of  in-paupers  ? 
—Yes. 

6424.  But  you  did  not  mention  what  the  sum 
paid  on  behalf  of  out-paupers  was ;  I  think  it  is 
a  rather  larger  one? — 818/.  in  1892. 

6425.  You  mentioned  some  cases  in  which  a 
good  deal  has  been  saved,  and  then  at  a  rather 
late  age  in  life  the  person  came  on  the  Poor  Law. 
Are  there  many  of  those  cases  on  your  outdoor 
liht  ? — That  was  an  indoor  case. 

6420.  Yes  ;  but  are  there  many  of  those  cases 
on  your  outdoor  list  ? — I  question  if  there  are  a 
great  many  ;  but  I  have  got  a  list  of  cases  from 
some  of  the  relieving  officers,  and  also  those  from 
Mr.  Ford ;  and  in  a  few  of  those  it  is  mentioned 
that  there  were  savings,  hut  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  know  the  case  of  two  old  servants,  one  of 
whom  saved  200Z.,  and  tbe  other  about  half  that 
amount.  They  were  living  on  their  principal, 
and,  of  course,  tbey  came  to  the  end  of  it.  As 
their  lives  are  long  they  have  to  come  upon 
something. 

6427.  And  was  it  not  possible  for  the  chari- 
table people  of  Bristol  to  take  the  case  up  at  the 
earlier  stage  ? — They  have  done  it. 

6428.  And  in  future  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  that  portion  of  the  out- 
door relief  ? — No;  many  of  those  cases  are  pro- 
vided for. 

6429.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  very  great  grievance 
comparing  those  cases  to  the  total  nimiber  ? — I 
consider  that  the  almshouses  and  the  pensions 
purely,  as  they  are  worked,  do  meet  so  many  of 
those  cases. 

6430.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  any  scheme 
for  extending,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  City  of  London,  the  advantage  of  those 
houses  to  a  larger  area  than  modern  Bristol  ? — I 
should  like  it  to  be  done,  as  Canon  Cornish 
mdicates,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy. 
I  think  they  are  likely  to  do  it,  on  the  whole,  in 

'  the  wisest  way. 

6431.  In  principle  you  think  it  is  desirable  ? — ■ 
I  thipk  the  area  should  be  extended  in  some 
^ftjf  I  may  mention  that;  goroe  of  thege  city 


Mr.  Loch — continued. 

parishes  have  been  transplanted  into  the  country, 
and  some  of  them  appear  to  have  taken  up  country 
districts. 

6432.  So  that  it  is  a  desirable  change  ? — So  I 
think ;  the  charities  ought  to  be  extended,  cer- 
tainly. 

6433.  You  mentioned  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  show  that  the  relief  given  to  the  old 
was  sufficient.  Have  you  actually  tested  that 
yourself  and  ascertained  what  the  resources  of 
persons  relieved  were?  — Yes,  fa-equently. 

6434.  And  you  found  yourself  frequently  able 
to  obtain  information  wliich  the  guardians  did 
not  have  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  one  does  get  hold  of 
information. 

6435.  Therefore,  with  a  good  relieving  officer, 
and  the  ordinary  conditions  of  fair  administration, 
the  facts  as  to  what  is  received  from  other 
quarters  are  not  ascertained? — Not  always. 

6436.  In  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  cases  ;  I 
am  referring  to  what  is  received  from  other 
sources  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very  great 
effort  made  to  find  out  what  they  are. 

6437.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
scheme,  which  I  need  not  go  into  at  all,  but 
which  you  know  in  outline,  do  you  think  that 
would  in  any  way  help  you  to  meet  the  difficulty 
connected  with  these  cases  of  persons  who  have 
saved,  cases  in  which  people  often  argue  that  they 
are  more  or  less  hopeless,  and  therefore  they  do 
not  put  by,  cases  of  that  class  ?— I  think  that 
case  of  the  old  woman  who  came  into  the  union 
would  be  a  case  in  point.  I  think  if  she  had 
thought  that  somebody  was  to  siipplement  her 
100/.,  she  had  70/.  saved,  and  the  legacy  of  30/., 
if  she  had  thought  that  was  to  be  eked  out,  she 
would  not  have  spent  it  in  three  years,  which 
was  very  extravagant. 

6438.  Would  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  apply  in 
such  cases  ? — His  scheme  is  to  give  a  pension  to 
everyone,  is  it  not  ? 

6439.  Yes?— Well,  it  no  doubt  would  have 
answered  as  well  as  anything  else  ;  but  of  coui'se 
if  I  had  known  of  her  case  in  time  I  should  have 
tried  to  get  her  a  pension. 

6440.  And  the  amount  of  money  would  have 
bought  her  an  annuity  through  the  Post  Office  ? 
— Yes. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

6441.  I  think  your  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  poor  has  lasted,  I  may  say,  all  your  life- 
time ? — Most  of  it.  Sir,  yes, 

6442.  Do  you  consider  that  poverty,  gener- 
ally, has  increased  or  decreased,  in  your  own 
personal  knowledge? — It   is   a   very  difficult 
question  to  answer.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  standard 
it  has  rather  decreased;   that  there  is  more  of  living 
comfort  than  there  used  to  be,  which  means  less  '^'Sher 

poverty.  formerly. 

6443.  And  how  far  has  this  been  the  fact  of 
late  years  ? — Of  course.  Sir,  the  labour  troubles 
that  we  have  had  in  Bristol  have  disorganised 
things  to  some  extent;  and,  of  course,  that  is  not 
a  normal  condition  of  things.  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  and 
of  the  poor  is  rather  more  comfortable  than  it 
used  to  be. 

6444.  Their  wage?t  have  increasftd  ?  —  Yes, 
Sir. 
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Miss  Clifford. 


\  Contimied. 


ll.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales — continued. 
6445.  And  you  think,  generally,  there  are  more 
signs  of  thrift  on  their  part  ? — I  think,  Sir,  there 
is  an  increasing  tendency  to  thrift.    We  hope  to 
t^ncourage  it  in  the  young  women,  but  we  'find 


H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales — continued, 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  them  to  join,  for 
instance,  the  United  Sisters'  Friendly  Society  ;  it 
is  very  difficult  to  persuade  them,  they  are  doing 
it  vei'y  slowly  indeed. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  noon. 


EIGHTEENTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  19th  April  1893. 


In  the  ftueen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b..  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain, 
Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart., 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 


M.p. 
M.p. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
ViSt;ouNT  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  George  Edwards,  General  Secretary  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Amalgamated  Labour 
Union,  Aylmertou,  Norfolk,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Adminis- 
tration of 
Norfolk 
Unions. 


(1)  Er- 
pinghain. 


Chairman. 

6446.  You  are  a  native  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

6447.  What  part  of  it  ?— Aylmerton. 

6448.  Is  it  there  that  you  are  now  living  ? — 
It  is  there  where  I  am  now  living,  my  Lord, 

6449.  What  sort  of  a  district  is  it? — An  agri- 
cultural district,  my  Lord. 

6450.  Entirely  ?— Entirely. 

6451.  la  the  union  a  large  one?  — About  48 
parishes. 

6452.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  population  ? 
— No,  my  Lord. 

6453.  Have  you  taken  an  interest  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Poor  Law  is  administered 
in  that  district  ? — A  great  interest.  The  name 
of  the  union  is  North  Erpingham. 

6454.  Would  you  state  your  objections  to  the 
present  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes, 
pay  Lord.    The  first  is,  I  have  great  objection 


Chairman — continued. 

to  the  way  that  tbe  law  is  administered,  in 
pressing  upon  the  poor  labnuring'men  to  support 
their  aged  parents.  But  I  wish  to  say,  first,  as 
to  those  cases,  I  have  got  that  experience  in 
two  or  three  unions. 

6455.  Would  you  be  <:cod  enough  to  name 
them? -One  would  be  the  South  Erpingham 
Union,  Aylsham.  I  have  lived  in  both  unions. 

6456.  What  is  the  the  third?— The  third 
would  be  Swainsthorpe.  [Henstead.] 

6457.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  union,  or  the 
parish  of  the  union  ? — The  name  of  the  union,  I 
think,  my  Lord.    It  is  south  of  Norwich. 

6458.  Will  you  state  your  objections? — My 
objection  to  the  law  in  compelling  the  sons  to 
support  their  aged  parents,  is  their  inability  to 
do  it. 

6459.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  wages  in 
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Mr.  Edavards. 


[  Continued, 


Chairman — continued, 
that  part  of  the  country  ? — Their  wages  are  lis. 
per  week. 

6460.  But,  taking  such  allowances  as  they 
usually  have,  what  would  you  state  as  the  fair 
average  earnings  of  a  labouring  man  ? — I  have 
8  of  gone  into  the  figures  very  carefully,  and  the 
highest  amount  I  can   make   of  the  average 
earnings  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  taking  the 
year  through,  would  be  about  Vis.  5d.  a  week, 
ted,     6461.  How  do  you  arrive  at  your  avera^ie  ? — 
iv&a  ^  a-ri'ive  at  it  on  this  ground,  1 1 .9.  a  week  is  the 
full  weekly  wage  if  the  man  make  all  the  time. 
Then  in  the  hay-sell  and  turnip-hoeing,  their 
extra  earnings  would,  amount  per  man  to  some- 
thing like  30s  ;  I  cannot  say  to  a  few  pence. 

Mr.  Pell. 

6462.  Is  that  for  the  whole  of  the  hay-sell, 
and  the  whole  of  the  harvest? — No,  not  harvest ; 
hay-sell  and  turnip-hoeing. 

Chairman. 

6463.  Well,  go  on? — The  average  harvest 
wage  in  Norfolk  would  amount  to  about  71.  5s. 

6464.  1  want  to  understand,  if  yoa  please ;  if 
they  are  paid  71.  5s.  during  the  harvest,  they  are 
not  also  receiving  the  lis.  a  week? — Oh !  no, 
my  Lord. 

6465.  So  that  a  number  of  weeks  has  to  be 
deducted.    Well,  would  you  go  on.    I  want  to 

;  know  how  you  arrive  at  this  addition  of  2s.  5d. 
all  through  the  year  ;  2s.  5d.  all  through  the 
year  would  be  about  six  guineas  ? — I  take  off 
the  loss  of  time ;  but  my  calculation  was  taken 
during  the  time  the  men  were  receiving  2s.  a 
day  ;  recently  they  have  been  reduced  is.  a 
week.  We  know,  and  my  experience  as  an 
agricultural  labr)urer  is,  that  on  the  average  the 
labourers  lose  at  least  half  a  day  a  week. 

6466.  From  what  cause  ? — Inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

6467.  Are  the  labourers  you  speak  of,  as 
receiving  lis.  a  week,  not  paid  if  the  weather  is 
80  bad  as  to  prevent  their  working  ? — Oh!  no, 
my  Lord. 

6468.  They  are  only  paid  for  the  actual  num- 
ber of  hours  they  attend  ? — They  are  only  paid 
for  the  hours  they  work. 

6469.  I  have  put  those  figures  togetlier,  and 
I  make  it  come  about  13s.  5d.  per  week  ou  the 
average. 

6470.  How  many  days  do  you  allow  as  an 
average  number  of  off-days  on  account  of  the 
weather? — I  will  allow  them  to  1  se  I'alf  a  day 
a  Aveek  for  48  weeks. 

i  G471.  Would  you  go  ou? — The  first  case  I 
have  is  in  the  South  Erpiugham  Union,  or 
Aylsham,  as  we  understand  it.  In  the  year  1887, 
two  brotherc:,  William  and  Robert  Stokes,  living 
at  Wood  Bailing,  in  Norfolk  ;  their  ages  were, 
respectively,  58  and  60  years  ;  were  summoned 
before  the  Reepham  bench  of  magistrates  by  the 
Aylsham  Board  of  G  iiardians,for  not  contributing 
to  their  mother's  maintenance.  Robert  answered 
to  the  summons ;  William  did  not,  through  being 
sick,  lame,  and  unable  to  walk.  William,  58 
years  of  age,  had  been  earning  8s.  per  week  for 
some  months.  Robert  was  not  in  good  bodily 
health,  and  iiad  been  out  of  work  for  some  time. 
75320. 


Chairman — continued. 

Both  had  wives  and  families,  and  at  the  time 
were  heavily  in  debt  ;  both  were  members  of 
friendly  societies.  These  two  brothers  refused 
to  pay  to  the  support  of  their  mother,  because 
they  were  not  able  to  do  so;  they  were  both 
heavily  in  debt ;  both  were  sentenced  to  a  fort- 
night's imprisonment.  Mr.  Charles  Shecrve,  a 
farmer,  living  at  Heydon,  an  adjoining  village, 
petitioned  the  Home  Secretary  on  their  behalf, 
but  no  further  action  was  taken.  We  had  the 
full  accounts  about  it  in  the  public  papers,  and 
I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sheerve  in  reference 
to  it. 

6472.  Go  on,  please? — The  second  case  is  in 
the  Erpingham  Union,  as  we  understand  by 
Beckham  Union.  The  workhouse  stands  in  the 
village  of  Beckham ;  that  is  how  we  understand  it. 
Two  brothers,  living  at  Baconsthorpe,  James 
and  Robert  Hazlewood,  were  summoned  by  the 
Erpingham  Board,  or,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
use  the  expression,  Beckham  Board  of  Guardians, 
before  the  Cromer  bench  of  magistrates,  in  1891, 
for  not  contributing  to  their  father's  maintenance. 
Their  ages  were,  respectively,  57  and  60  years. 
This  case  the  magistrates  dismissed. 

6473.  Do  you  know  what  wages  those  men 
were  getting,  and  whether  they  had  famihes  ? — 
They  had  biought  up  large  families,  those  two 
men. 

6474.  Were  the  families  on  their  hands  at 
that  time  ? — W ell,  some  two. 

Mr.  Pell. 

6475.  Do  you  know  how  old  the  youngest 
child  was  ? — No,  Sir,  I  do  not. 

Chairman. 

6476.  Well,  go  on  ? — Third  case,  George 
Harmer  of  Matlask,  same  union,  Beckham  or 
Erpingham. 

6477.  In  what  year  was  this  case  ? — It  was  in 
1892.  It  hus  not  come  to  a  crisis  ;  it  is  only  the 
board  of  guardians  that  have  pressed  upon  him. 
His  wages  are  lis.  per  week.  He  is  very  sickly, 
and  loses  a  great  deal  of  time.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  support  his  father  and  mother  and 
sister  for  several  months.  His  father  was  ill  for 
20  weeks  before  anything  was  allowed  ;  after  that 
Is.  a  week  was  allowed.  The  father  died  l2th 
September  1892.  The  sister  is  now  very  ill,  and 
the  board  now  allow  her  Is.  6d.  a  week.  This  is 
giving  notice  to  drop.  The  doctor  allowed  2  lbs. 
of  meat  a  week  for  the  sij?ter;  this  the  relieving 
officer  positively  refused  to  grant.  The  young 
man  has  had  to  su])port  these  and  pay  rent  out 
of  his  earnings.  Those  are  three  cases  out  of 
many  that  I  have  brought  to  show  liovv  harshly 
the  present  law  presses  upon  poor  labouring 
men. 

6478.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
think  that,  quite  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
wages,  no  man  ought  lo  be  compelled  to  support 
his  parents  ;  or  only  wher«  the  wages  are  low 
that  he  should  not  be  compelled  ? — 1  mean,  my 
J.iord,  that  no  agricultural  labourer  has  any  right 
to  be  compelled  to  support  his  aged  parents. 

6479.  Well,  agricultural  labourers,  such  as 
you  are  familiar  with? — Such  as  I  am  familar 
with  in  Norfolk  ;  of  course  my  experience  is  ia 
Norfolk. 
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Chairman — continued. 

6480.  Well,  that  is  your  proposition,  only  you 
are  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  men  beinor 
compelled  to  support  their  parents  where 'they 
are  able  to  do  so  ?— Well,  you  see,  there  is  a 
question  about  whether  they  are  able. 

6481.  t  say  where  they  are  able  to  do  so.  I 
am  now  talking  of  a  general  principle  applicable 
to  all  England.  Suppose  a  man  were  getting  2Z. 
a  week,  would  you  object  to  his  being  compelled 
to  support  his  parents  ? — I  think  not. 

6482.  Now  go  on  with  the  others  ? —  The 
second  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  give  evidence 
is  the  distributing  of  the  Poor  Law  relief.  . 

6483.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  rpilief,  whether 
given  in  money  or  in  kind  too  ? — In  money  and 
in  kind  too. 

6484.  Very  good;  now  then  ? — The  first  case 
I  have  here,  is  that  of  a  widow  who  lived  in 
Cawston ;  she  was  left  a  widow  in  the  year 
1879. 

6485.  What  was  her  name  ? — I  have  not  got 
her  name,  my  Lord  ;  it  is  some  time  ago ;  I  knew 
the  case,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  her 
name. 

6486.  You  see,  without  the  name,  we  have  no 
.means  of  verifying  your  statement.  Let  me  put 
it  to  you  ;  you  are  now  about  to  make  a  charge 
of  harsh  treatment  of  a  widow  by  some  union  ; 
everybody  will  know  what  union  it  is,  and  who 
the  officers  are,  but  they  will  be  unable  to  verify 
the  case,  because  they  will  not  know  the  name 
of  the  widow.  If  you  have  other  cases,  I  would 
ask  you  to  proceed  to  them?— I  have  plenty 
other  cases. 

6487.  Then  I  think  you  had  better  drop  that  ? 

Mr.  Stockall. 

6488.  Would  you  be  able  to  supply  the  name  ? 
— 1  have  no  doubt  about  it. 
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Chairman. 

6489.  But  if  there  are  plenty  of  cases,  I  do 
not  see  why  Ave  should  proceed  with  that  one  ? — 
I.  have  plentv  other  cases. 

6490.  Why  was  it  that  you  did  not  put  down 
the  name  here,  as  you  did  in  the  other  cases? — 
Simply  because  I  had  lost  it. 

6491.  When  did  the  event  happen  to  which 
you  were  going  to  refer? — In  1879. 

6492.  That  is  about  14  years  ago.  Well,  I 
really  think  you  had  better  go  on  to  a  more 
modern  case  ? — The  second  case  is  a  Mrs. 
Thurston,'  of  Antingham.  I  wish  to  say,  my 
Lord,  that  those  people  that  I  have  now  got  the 
name,  are  still  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief. 
They  put  no  pressure  upon  me,  but  I  should  ask 
for 'the  names  not  to  be  published. 

649-3.  Are  you  afraid  that  they  should  suffer 
unduly  ? — Oh,  they  put  no  pressure  upon  me. 

6494.  You  put  no  pressure  too,  and  why  do 
you  wish  that  these  names  should  not  be 
published? — For  fear  that  those  people  might 
have  to  suffer  afterwards. 

6495.  Do  you  thiuk  if  their  names  were 
mentioned  in  our  report,  and  that  they  were 
made  to  suffer  afterwards,  that  such  a  fact  being 
known  to  the  inspector,  who  is  present  now, 
would  not  be  brought  home  to  then;  ? — Oh,  that 
J  cannot  sa^, 


Chairman — continued. 

6496.  I  must  say,  I  think  you  know  there  are  C 
two  sides  to  all  these  questions;  there  is  the  side  ^j^< 
of  the  aggrieved  person,  and  there  is  the  side  of  hart 
the  guardians,  who  are  charged  with  harsh 
administration,  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  we 
ought  to  have  the  names  ;  I  think  you  must  give 
the  names? — A  Mrs.  Thurston,  of  Antingham, 
was  left  a  widow  in  the  year  1883,  and  was  67 
years  of  age  ;  she  had  brought  up  a  large  family ; 
her  husband  had  been  a  steady,  industrious, 
labouring  man,  but,  through  the  wages  being  so 
low,  was  unable  to  make  any  provision  what- 
ever; hence  the  poor  woman  was  left  in  utter 
destitution.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  was  seven 
weeks  before  any  relief  could  be  got;  she  had 
to  travel  to  South  Reepham  every  week,  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  miles,  to  see  the  relieving  officer, 
and  was  severely  cross-examined  and  roughly 
treated  by  him.  At  last,  she  was  allowed  Is.  6</. 
a-week  and  half  a  stone  of  flour,  which  was  of 
such  an  inferior  quality  that  she  could  not  eat  it, 
and  she  applied  to  the  board  for  money  instead 
of  flour,  and  is  now  allowed  2s.  6d.  a-week. 

6497.  What  would  be  the  value  of  half 
a  stone  of  flour,  supposing  it  was  a  good  flour  ? 
— I  cannot  answer  at  the  moment,  my  Lord ; 
you  see,  it  was  in  1883,  aud  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  the  price  then. 

6498.  But  you  can  mention  approximately  ; 
what  is  it  now  ? — It  is  about  Is.  2d.  a  stone 
now. 

6499.  Well? — This  woman  has  informed  me 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  her 
neighbours  during  the  seven  weeks  she  would 
have  been  starved  ;  her  neighbours  kiudly  looked 
after  her. 

6500.  And  she  lived  seven  miles  from  the  re- 
lieving officer  ? — From  where  she  lived  it  would 
be  seven  miles,  backward  and  forward.  The 
second  case  is  a  Mrs.  Lynes,  of  Felbrigg.  She 
was  left  a  widow  in  the  year  1881  at  the  age  of 
45,  with  a  young  family,  three  of  which  were 
unable  to  work.  She  was  allowed  6d.  each  for 
each  child,  and  6c?.  for  herself ;  at  the  end  of  two 
years  her  allowance,  small  as  it  was,  was  taken 
off,  and  her  children  at  the  years  of  II  were 
compelled  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work  on  a 
farm,  through  their  allowance  being  stopped. 
This  woman  has  informed  me  that  for  years  she 
had  only  two  meals  a  day. 

6501.  Have  you  any  other  cases  ? — Yes,  my 
Lord.  Fourth  case,  William  and  Sachel  New- 
stead  of  Matlask;  this  is  in  the  same  union; 
they  are  aged  respectively  70  and  67.  They 
are  allowed  Is.  dd.  per  week. 

6502.  When  was  this;  in  what  year? — That  is 
now. 

6503  Those  people  applied  for  relief  and  were 
allowed  each  Is.  6d.  a  week? — One  and  sixpence 
a  week. 

6504-5.  Each  of  them  ?— Each.  William  has 
been  married  and  his  wife  is  dead  ;  his  wife  had 
a  severe  illness  and  left  him  in  great  trouble ; 
as  a  farm  labourer  he  is  now  suffering  from  heart 
disease ;  was  unable  to  work  eight  weeks  before 
any  allowance  was  granted,  and  was  in  great 
destitution.  Rachel,  his  sister,  keeps  his  house  ; 
he  is  unable  to  earn  anything. 

6506.  Well,  the  next  case  ?-^Benjaniin  New- 
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stead  of  Matlask,  labourer,  age  82 ;  was  parish 
clerk  at  Barningham  before  for  40  years.  He  is 
now  unable  to  work  ;  was  allowed  2s.  6d.  per 
week  during  the  winter,,  but  that  has  since  been 
stopped,  and  he  has  been  told  by  the  relieving 
officer  of  the  district  that  his  sons  must  support 
him.  He  had  four  sons  all  married  and  with 
large  families.  They  are  very  poor.  Two  are 
farm  labourers,  one  a  small  grocer  who  failed  a 
few  weeks  since  ;  one  does  a  little  carting  but  is 
very  poor.  They  are  all  unable  to  render  any 
financial  assistance  and  the  poor  man  is  in  utter 
destitution. 

6507.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  they 
have  taken  away  that  relief  of  25.  Gd.l — They 
have  taken  away  that  relief. 

6508.  And  he  at  82  receives  nothing  ;  have 
they  taken  any  steps  to  compel  the  sons  to  con- 
tribute towards  his  support?— No,  my  Lord, 
they  have  taken  no  steps ;  they  have  simply 
stopped  his  pay. 

6509.  They  have  at  no  time  taken  any  action 
against  the  sons  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

6510.  You  know  the  facts  of  the  case  enough 
to  say  ? — Oh  !  quite  well.  I  know  the  man  and 
I  know  the  family.    Thomas  Bullen  of  Barning- 

"hanfi  Winter,  age  84,  is  allowed  2s.  6d.  and  a 
stone  of  flour  for  self  and  wife ;  a  sample  of 
the  flour  I  have  got  to  produce  here. 

6511.  What  age  is  he? — His  age  would  be 
about  84,  A  Mr.  Mott  of  Barningham  Hall 
last  haysel  employed  him  for  a  few  hours  to  do 
a  little  light  work  in  the  day  for  a  week,  and 
gave  him  2s,  for  this  work  ;  this  the 
officer  deducted  from  his  allowance. 

Mr.  Loch. 

6512.  Is  this  in  the  same  union  of  Erpingham  ? 
— Yes.    Might  I  make  it  a  little  plainer  ? 


relieving 


Chairman. 
6513.  Yes,  please,  do  ?— Mr, 


Mott  of  Barning- 
ham Hall  employed  him  for  a  few  hours  a  day 
in  one  week  during  the  haysel  time  ;  he  gave 
him  2s.  for  it.  This  the  man  told  me  himself 
the  relieving  officer  deducted  from  his  allowance. 


jyr.  Pell 


6514.  And  only  gave 
gave  him  sixpence. 


him  sixpence  ? — Only 


Chairman. 

6515.  As  the  employment  was  only  a  week, 
was  the  former  payment  of  2a-.  6d.  continued 
when  the  employment  ceased  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

-■  6516.  The  rule  is  this  :  the  relieving  officer 
must  in  all  cases  pay  the  paupers  at  the  times 
and  places  directed  by  the  guardians,  and  he  has 
no  authority  between  the  intervals  of  the 
guardians'  meetings  to  vary  the  amount  of  the 
relief  which  has  been  rendered  by  him  ;  should 
he  do  so,  he  must  be  prepared  to  show  either 
obvious  or  manifest  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
pauper,  or  a  cessation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  relief  was  given  as  in  the  case  of  ill- 
ness, that  the  pauper  had  recovered,  or  obtained 
employment  at  adequate  wages. 


Mr.  Pell. 

6517.  Might  we  know  which  officer  that  was? 
— This  is  Thomas  Balls  of  the  Holt  district. 

Chairman,  i  '■  '  '  '  , 

6518.  Is  there  more  than  one  relieving  officer 
for  that  district  ? — Not  for  that  district,  my 
Lord.  . 

6519.  How  many  for  the  whole  union? — X 
cannot  say. 

6520.  Go  on,  please? — As  to  the  next  case,  I' 
have  got  the  name  of  the  woman,  and  the  village 
in  which  she  lives,  but  it  seems  I  have  not  got 
the  right  union.  It  is  told  me  the  Swainsthorpe 
union. 

6521.  But  if  you  mention  the  name  of  the 
village,  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
cidty  in  ascertaining  to  which  union  it  belongs? 
— Mrs.  Tuttle,  living  at  Hethersett,  south  of 
Norwich,  was  in  receipt  of  2s.  6c?.  a  week. 

6522.  Have  you  got  her  age  ? — Her  age  was 
75.  iShe  was  in  receipt  of  2s.  6d.  per  week.  A 
few  months  since  her  brother's  wife  died.  He 
was  76,  and  unable  to  do  work,  and  was  very 
poor,  and  he  asked  this  widow  if  she  Avould  keep 
his  house,  which  she  agreed  to  do.  He  lived  in. 
Little  Melton,  which  is  in  the  same  union.  The 
guardians,  hearing  of  this,  informed  the  widow 
that  unless  she  left  her  brother  and  returned  to 
her  own  parish,  her  allowance  would  be  stopped  ; 
and  she  returned  to  her  own  village. 

6523.  In  the  same  union  ? — In  the  same  unioii 
that  would  be. 

6524.  Next  case  ? — Two  aged  people  of  the 
name  of  Thompson,  living  at  Gresham,  were  in 
receipt  of  parish  relief.  In  Janu.ary  last  the 
woman  died  ;  upon  the  relieving  officer  hearing  of 
this  he  stopped  all  the  poor  man's  relief,  and  left 
him  without  any  means  of  subsistence  for  a  week. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

6525.  How  old  was  Thompson  ?— I  cannot 
speak  definitely. 

6526.  Was  he  40  or  80  ?— Oh  ;  80. 

Chairman. 

6527.  I  think  you  undertook,  when  I  spoke  to 
you,  only  to  bring  forward  the  cases  of  old  per- 
sons ? — Those  are  old  persons. 

6528.  Have  you  got  any  other  cases  ? — Not  General 
in  reference  to  the  hardship.    My  next  case  is  inadequacy 
that  the  allowance   granted  is    inadequate  to 
keep  the  aged  poor. 

6529.  Would  you  state  what,  within  your 
knowledge,  these  allowances  are  ? — Cases  that 
have  come  under  my  knowledge  are  \s.  6rf.  per 
week,  and  a  stone  of  flour  for  a  inan  and  wife  ; 
in  some  cases  2.';.  Qd.  per  week. 

6530.  Are  those  the  cases  of  the  aged  poor  ?  — 
Those  are  the  cases  of  the  aged  poor. 

6531.  Are  they  poor  people  who  are  doing 
anything  for  themselves,  or  unable  fu  do  any?- 
thing? — Unable  to  do  anything. 

6532.  Do  you  mention  the  names  of  persons 
who  are  in  receipt  of  these  payments,  or  do  you 
make  it  as  a  general  statement  that  such  is  the 
custom  ? — It  is  a  general  statement  ; 
you  one  or  two  names. 

6533.  I  think  you  had  better,  if  you  please? 
— One  is  W  illiam  Massingham  in  the  village  ia 
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which  1  live  ;  that  is  one  case  ;  he  is  now  receiv- 
ing 2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  a  stone  of  flour.  Some 
few  months  previous  he  received  \s.  Gd.  per 
week,  but  during  the  winter  months  they  raised 
it  to  2s,  6d.  per  week  for  himself  and  wife. 

6534.  When  was  this  case  ?--It  is  now. 

6535.  Well  ? — One  other  case  is  Benjamin 
Atkins  and  wife  in  the  village  in  which  I  live  ; 
he  receives  2s.  6d.  per  week,  and  a  stone  of 
flour. 

6536.  Have  they  any  other  source  of  relief? — 
None  whatever,  and  they  have  rent  to  pay  out 
of  this. 

6537.  They  are  alive  of  course  ? — Yes,  it  is 
going  on  now. 

6538.  How  can  they  manage  to  live  having 
rent  to  pay  out  of  2a-.  Gd.  a  week,  supplemented 
by  a  stone  of  flour  ? — They  are  in  the  greatest 
destitution,  my  Lord. 

6539.  What  wouhi  the  rent  be  ?— The  rent 
would  be  about  21.  10s.  or  3^. 

6540.  A  year? — A  year. 

6541.  That  is  a  shilling  a  week? — There  is 
none  under  a  shilling  a  week. 

6542.  Did  you  give  the  ages  in  this  case  ? — 
One  would  be  76,  and  the  other  case  would  be 

-    about  74  ;  Massingham  76. 

6543.  You  have  mentioned  that  they  were  in 
great  destitution,  but  would  it  not  be  a  case  of 
absolute  starvation  ? — Well,  it  would  be.  Of 
course  they  cannot  have  above  two  meals  a  day. 

6544.  Can  they  have  two  meals  a  day  upon 
Is.  Gd.  a  week  ? — 1  think  perhaps  my  Lord  a 
stone  of  flour  would  be  very  nearly  all  that  they 
would  eat. 

6545.  A  stone  of  flour  would  add  twopence  a 
day  ;  that  is  fourteenpence  a  week  ? — But  they 
can  get  absolutely  nothini;  else  besides  bread. 

6546.  They  are  receiving  2s.  Gd.  and  a  stone 
of  flour  ? — Yes,  2s.  Gd.  and  a  stone  of  flour ;  this 
was  in  the  winter  time  ;  the  2s.  Gd.  and  the  stone 
of  flour. 

6547.  You  know  they  might  have  gone  into 
the  workhouse  if  they  had  pleased  ? — They  have 
not  been  asked. 

6548.  No ;  but  if  they  had  asked  they  could 
not  have  been  refused: — If  the  guardians  had 
asked  them  they  would  have  refused,  but  I  have 
not  heard  that  the  guardians  asked  them. 

6549.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  price  of  a 
stone  of  flour  now  ? — I  have  to  pay  Is.  3d.  per 
stone  ;  that  is  the  value,  what  we  have  to  buy 
it  at. 

6550.  And  you  get  good  flour  for  that  ? — Very 
good  indeed. 

Mr.  Pell. 

6551.  Credit? — I  do  not  ask  for  credit. 

Ckairmaii. 

Inferior         6552.  You  say  that  the  flour  that  you  produce 
.      here  is  the  sort  of  flour  that  is  usually  dis- 
tributed;  is  that  your  charge.'^ — ihat   is  my 
charge  ;  I  have  got  it  here. 

6553.  How  many  pounds  of  bread  would  a 
stone  of  flour  make? — I  cannot  answer  that. 

6554.  Go  on,  please  ? — -It  is  very  rarely  that 
the  relief  exceeds  2s.  Gd.  a  week. 

Out-relief  6555.  For  one  person  ?— For  one  person.  In 
l4,"6rf.  to    tbe  case  of  one  person  only,  speaking  generally, 

S«.  6d.  a 
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Chairman — continued, 
it  would  be  from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  and  2s.  Gd.;  in  the  weekni 
case  of  extreme  old  age,  2s.  Gd.,  but  very  rarely  ^J^^"^ 
above  it. 

6556.  And  what  would  be  the  ordinary  rate 
of  p  lyment  to  old  couples  ? — As  I  am  now  giving, 
my  Lord,  about  Is.  6(/.  or  2s.,  and  a  stone  of 
flour. 

Mr.  Broodhurst. 

6557.  Man  and  woman  ? — Man  and  woman. 

Chairman. 

6558.  Then  what  do  they  give  to  the  single 
porsoii  ? — It  ranges  from  Is.  Gd..  or  2s.  to  2s.  Gd. 

6559.  Then  it  is  as  much  in  the  case  of  the 
single  person  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  ? — Only 
there  is  no  flour, 

6560.  Have   you  any   other  facts  to  bring 
forward  ?  — Well,  I  should  now  come  to  this  flour, 
according  to  my  evidence.  The  fourth  part  would 
be  that  the  relieving  ofliccr  is,  as  a  rule,  uncivil 
to  those  in  receipt  of  poor-law  relief ;  and  many 
of  the  poor  people  have  informed  me  that  they 
would  as  readily  meet  the  police  officer  as  they 
would  the  relieving  oflficer.    Cases  have  come  i 
under  my  noticewhere  the  relieving  officers  have 
been  complete  bullies ;  one  place  in  particular,  of 
The  poor  people  have  had  to  go  and  wait  in  the  offidl 
places  appointed  a  long  time  for  their  money, 
and  if  they  were  not  there  when  the  relieving 
officer    was   there  he  would  take  the  money 
back, 

6561.  Is  that  a  practice  that  continues  up  to 
the  present  time  ? — In  some  places, 

6562.  In  your  neighbourhood  ? —Not  in  the 
village  in  which  I  live  now. 

6563.  But  in  the  union  where  you  live  ? — Not 
in  the  union  in  which  I  live  now;  in  the  union 
in  which  I  lived  previous  to  my  moving  there. 

6564.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — Five  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Henley. 

6565.  What  was  the  name  of  the  relieving 
officer  — The  name  of  one  relieving  officer  was 
Rowe. 

6566.  No,  but  the  man  who  was  a  complete 
bully  ? — This  man  that  was  a  complete  bully, 
that  would  be  some  years  previous,  to  a  relative 
of  mine  ;  he  was  named  Wright. 


Chairman. 

6567.  Was  your  relative  named  Wright,  or 
was  the  relieving  officer  named  Wright? — The 
relieving  officer. 

6568.  In  what  union? — That  would  l)e  the 
Aylshara  Union  ;  that  would  be  some  years  pre- 
vious. 

6569.  But  you  mentioned  just  now  that  the 
relieving  officers  were  sometimes,  or  often,  com- 
plete bullies;  you  did  not  limit  yourself  to  one 
particular  man  ;  you  spoke  of  something  more? 
— I  now  give  the  name  of  Wright. 

6570.  But  you  know  others  who 
to  the  poor  ? — I  have  known  others  none  too 
civil  to  the  poor.  My  fifth  case  is  the  repulsive 
feeling  of  the  poor  against  the  workhouse.  Tlie 
working  peo|)le,  as  a  rule,  look  upon  the  work-  Avf  "" 
house  as  a  prison,  and  the  rules  that  they  have  oiy'^ 
in  those  houses  seem  to  give  them  good  grounds  ^^"^ 
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for  it.  For  instance,  if  they  are  not  unwell 
enough  for  the  infirmary  there  ai-e  certain  diets 

™  for  the  poor  people  to  have,  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  get  up  at  a  given  hour  in  the  morning 
and  to  retire  to  bed  at  a  fixed  hour,  which  is  a  hard- 
ship upon  the  old  people  ;  when  they  get  to  an 

1   extreme  age  they  want  to  be  allowed  to  indulge 

■  themselves  in  reference  to  going  to  bed  and 
getting  up,  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  in 
the  workhouse ;  and,  further,  the  aged  people 
have  a  great  liking  to  remain  in  their  own 
village  in  which  they  have  worked  and  lived, 

I  and  brought  up  their  families.  The  villages 
j  down  in  Norfolk,  as  a  rule,  are  a  great  many 
I  miles  from  the  workhouses  ;  hence,  when  poor 
I    people  are  put  into  the  workhouse  they  are  a 

■  great  way  from  their  friends,  and  their  friends 
cannot  visit  them  so  frequently  as  they  could 
wish ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  they  have 
a  great  repulsive  feeling  against  going  into  the 
workhouse. 

6571.  Are  there  any  allowances  made  in  your 
workhouse  to  the  poor  in  the  shape  of  tobacco  to 
the  men  and  tea  for  the  men  and  women  ? — I 
cannot  say,  my  Lord. 

ip      6572.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  workhouse? — 

2'   No,  my  liord. 

^  6573.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fears  which  prevent  people  going  to  the  work- 
house are  well  founded? — I  think  so,  my  Lord. 

6574.  Go  on,  please  ? — Well,  1  should  now 
come  to  my  suggestions.    First,  I  should  like  to 
ms  see   this  old  Elizabethan  law  that  gives  the 
guardians  the  power  to  compel  or  summon  these 
poor  labouring  men  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  their  parents  altered,  as  I  have  shown 
it  presses  so  very  hardly  upon  the  labouring  men, 
for  it  is  impossible   for  them    to  render  any 
monetary  assistance  out  of  their  miserably  low 
wages.  The  great  majority  of  the  men  at  present 
subscribe  to  friendly  societies,  and  are  endeavour- 
ing to  provide  against  sicknes*.    I  should  like  to 
see  in-door  relief  abolished  as  far  as  practicable, 
>oii-     6575.  When  you  say  as  far  as  practicable, 
J^l'"  what  are  the  exceptions  that  you  would  make  ?  — 
sh    Probably  there  might  be  cases  arise  where  an 
aged  person  would  have  no  one  to  see  after  him, 
^     no  friends,  and  would  not  be  able  to  do  for  him- 
M     self  ;  but  what  I  should  like  to  see,  in  the  place 
of  a  workhouse,  is  almshouses  established.    It  is 
*    impossible  in  the  workhouse  for  these  poor  people 
to  have  the  indulgences  and  the  little  comforts 
that  age  necessarily  requires,  and  that  they  could 
have  out  with  their  own  friends,  providing  suf- 
ficient was  allowed  their  friends  to  pay  them  for 
their  trouble,   and  to  keep  them.    The  aged 
people,  as  a  rule,  require  a  great  deal  of  warmth, 
and  like  to  get  as  near  the  fire  as  they  possibly 
can,  which  of  course,  in  the  workhouse,  they  are 
unable  to  do  ;  and,  further,  the  old  people,  many 
of  them,  are  compelled  to  go  into  the  workhouse 
through  no  fault  of  their' own.    Many  of  them 
are  pious  people,  and  hence  they  are  obliged  to 
be  in  the  company  of  those  whose  lives  have  been 
base  and  corrupt,  in  a  great  many  cases.  That 
system  I  should  like  to  see  altered  ;  I  should 
grant  out-door  relief,  which  would  be  far  more 
,°,  humane,  and  would  be  a  saving  of  the  rates, 
.i'  According  to  the  last  tabulated  statement  given, 
it  costs  about  4*.  iQd.  per  head  for  in  door  relief, 
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which  would  amount  to  just  IO5.  for  a  man  and 
wife.  The  averao;e  out-door  relief  is  as  I  have 
given  in  my  evidence. 

6576.  Yes.  but  what  you  projjose  to  give  is 
much  more  out-door  relief  than  is  now  given  ;  a 
much  higher  scale  of  out-door  relief? — Yes,  my 
Lord. 

6577.  But  when  you  compare  the  expense, 
you  must  compare  the  expense  of  the  higher 
rate  of  out-door  relief  with  the  actual  cost  of  the 
in-door  relief? — I  should  recoup  that,  my  Lord,  Paii>h 

by  each  parish  as  far  as  j)ossib!e,  under  the  pro-  "sjain  made 
posed  parish  councils,  looking  after  their  awn  seller 
poor,    'j'his  would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
high-paid  officials. 

6578.  But  what  is  the  rate  of  out-door  relief 
which  you  would  suggest  as  being  fit  and  proper? 
— Cii'cumstances  would  alter  cases. 

6579.  Yes,  of  course;  but  you  have  told  us  of 
many  cases  of  Is.,  2s.,  and  2s.  6fZ.  ;  how  much 
would  you  substitute  for  those  payments  ? — I 
should  substitute  for  them  at  least  4s.  6c?.  a 
week. 

6580.  In  the  case  of  a  single  poor  man  or  of 
two? — In  the  case  of  two  I  think  it  would  not 
be  too  much. 

6581.  Wovdd  it  be  suflficient,  considering  that 
it  would  include  rent,  to  give  those  comforts 
which  you  say  they  would  have  if  they  received 
proper  out-door  relief  ?^ — Well,  I  should  barely 
think  it  would  in  the  case  of  where  they  have 
to  pay  rent,  l  ut  in  the  ca^e  of  the  aged  people 
having  their  friends  to  look  after  them,  as  I  have 
done  myself  with  my  wife's  mother,  I  think  it 
would  be  sufficient. 

6582.  That  is  to  say,  3s.  Qd.  per  week  besides 
WMges.  to  supply  food,  and  fuel  and  light,  and 
clothing  ? — 4s.  Qd.  1  said,  my  Lord. 

6583.  Yes;  but  I  take  Is,  off  for  the  rent? — 
In  the  case  of  the  sons  taking  them  to  live  with 
them  there  would  be  no  rent. 

6584.  Yes  ;  but  that  c:ise  cannot  always  exist : 
there  may  not  be  a  son,  or  the  son  may  himself 
be  poor,  or  the  son  may  have  a  large  family  and 
be  hardly  able  to  house  those  that  he  has.  What  I 
want  is  to  obtain  your  view  as  to  the  matter? — 
In  that  case  4s.  Qd.  would  be  barely  enough.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  poor  have  a  more  firm 
footing  in  reference  to  the  moving  out  of  one 
union  into  another.  I  have  a  case  under  my 
notice  where  a  widow  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
village  in  which  she  lived  and  move  into  another. 
This  village  she  moved  into  was  out  of  the 
union  in  which  she  had  previously  lived.  The 
board  of  guardians  refused  to  allow  her  any- 
thing until  she  had  been  in  that  village  12 
months,  and  the  union  in  which  she  had  been 
living  stO])ped  her  pay  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  legal  to  allow  it  to  her  out  of  the  union. 

Mr,  Arch. 

6585.  What  age  Avas  she  ? — She  was  about  65. 

Chairman. 

6586.  And   would  you  abolish  the  law   of  Law  of 
settlement  altogether  ? — I  should  certainly  make  settlement 
it  a  shorter  time,  any  way,  or  I  should  make  it  *''°'''<^  be 
legal  for  the  poor  people  to  be  allowed  anywhere 

where  they  might  live. 
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6587.  Do  vou  wish  to  add  anything  to  what 
you  have  stated  ? — Nothing  further. 

6588.  Now  I  think  you  wish  to  give  us  a 
specimen  of  the  flour? — Yes. 

6589.  Where  did  you  get  this  froir  ?— Ob- 
tained from  Mrs.  Beckett,  Hindolveston. 

6590.  Will  you  point  out  in  what  respect  that 
is  bad  flour  ? — I  will  show  you  a  sample  of  what 
we  have  to  buy  ;  what  I  myself  buy. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

6591.  It  seems  to  me  coarse? — Very  coarse. 

Chairman. 

6592.  What  is  this  you  are  going  to  show  us  ? 
— This  is  good  flour. 

6593.  This  is  much  whiter,  but  I  like  brown 
bread  ? — You  would  not  like  that,  my  Lord. 

6594.  I  mean,  that  the  mere  colour  does  not 
decide  the  matter.  Now,  what  is  the  cause  ;  the 
flour  that  you  obtained  from  Mrs.  Beckett,  the 
first  sample,  is  seconds,  is  it  ? — That  is  seconds, 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  a  difference  ;  we 
consider  that  fair  flour,  very  fair,  very  good. 

6595.  Well,  what  do  you  consider  this  ? — That 
is  extra  good ;  that  is  what  I  bought  to  com- 
pare. 

6596.  But  where  is  the  complaint  if  they  are 
supplied  with  fair  seconds  flour ;  where  is  the 
injury  done  to  the  poor  ? — I  wish  to  show  you, 
my  Lord,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  different 
districts.    Here  is  some  very  poor  indeed. 

6597.  But  this  which  is  got  in  the  Aylsham 
Union  you  admit  to  be  very  fair  ? — I  admi^.  that 
to  be  fair  flour.    This  I  admit  not  to  be  good. 

6598.  This  is  not  good ;  this  is  from  another 
union  — This,  from  what  I  understand,  is  the 
Beckham  Union. 

6599.  That  is  the  Erpingham  Union?— The 
Erpingham. 

6600.  This  is  your  own  union  now,  and  is 
this  what  you  say  is  an  inferior  sample ;  it 
appears  to  be  so  ;  do  you  say  that  that  is  the 
ordinary  flour  that  is  distributed  to  the  poor  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord  ;  in  fact,  that  is  even  better  than 
they  have  been  having. 

6601.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  better  ?— Well, 
I  should  not  like  to  say. 


Mr.  Broadhurst. 


-Well, 


on 


6602.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  better  ? 
I  think  it  is  because  they  got  to  know  I  was 
the  scent,  getting  it  up. 

6603.  And  the  flour  immediately  became 
better  ? — And  the  flour  immediately  became 
better. 


sup- 

relievinof 


Chairman. 

6604.  Do  you  know  how  this  flour  is 
plied  ? — That   is   sujjplied    by  the 
officer. 

6605.  Yes,  but  do  you  know  how  the  guar- 
dians get  it? — It  is  supplied  by  contract  to  the 
guardians. 

6606.  Do  you  know  by  whom  ? — Oh,  no,  my 
Lord,  I  cannot  say. 

6607.  Do  you  know  the  price  that  was  given  ? 
—Oh,  no,  my  Lord,  I  have  no  idea  of  it. 

6608.  Have  you  any  other  samples  you  wish 


Chairman — continued, 

to  produce?  — No,  my  Lord,  I  have  no  other 
samples. 

6609.  But  I  take  your  statement  to  be  that 
throughout  the  union  in  which  you  reside  the 
flour  that  has  been  supplied  as  part  of  the  relief 
is  inferior  flour? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

6610.  That  that  statement  does  not  apply  to 
the  neighbouring  Union  of  Aylsham  ? — Not  at 
present,  because  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment during  this  last  two  years  in  the  Aylsham 
Union  flour. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

6611.  Can  you  give  me  the  average  number 
you  have  in  your  Union  workhouse  a  year? — No, 
Sir. 

6612.  You  cannot  say  ? — No. 

6613.  You  cannot  give  an  approximate  figure? 
—  I  have  no  idea  how  many  there  are  in  receipt 
of  poor-law  relief  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

6614.  The  cases  of  hardship  that  you  have 
told  us  about  Mr.  Edwards,  they  are  all  out-door 
relief,  are  they  not  ? — All  out-door  relief,  sir. 

6615.  And  is  there  the  same  objeciion  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  ;  are  there  similar  complaints  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  with  regard  to  the  in-door 
relief? — I  have  not  heard  of  any  similar 
complaints. 

6616.  You  do  not  know  p.^rhaps  then  how  the 
poor  are  treated  if  they  become  indoor  ? — No,  I 
have  never  been  in. 

6617.  Is  there  a  great  feeling  against  the 
application  to  the  guardians  on  the  part  of  the 
working  people,  the  labourers  of  your  district? — 
A  very  strong  feeling  against. 

6618.  What  is  that  due  to  do  you  think? — • 
Well,  it  is  due  to  a  great  feeling  against 
pauperism. 

6619.  Is  it  also  due  to  the  fact  that  they  would 
be  treated  hardly? — And  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  would  be  treated  harshly. 

6620.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  tliat 
applies  to  indoor  poor  as  well  as  to  the  getting 
of  out-door  relief? — JMo. 

6621.  Are  you  in  favour  of  any  system  of 
State-aided  pensions  ? — No  State  jjension,  sir, 
would  be  suitable  to  the  working  classes  that 
did  not  provide  for  relief  previous  to  their  coming 
to  a  given  age. 

6622.  That  is  to  say  the  pension  should  begin 
when  they  are  disqualified  from  working  ? — Yee, 
sir. 

6623.  Without  reference  to  the  age  ?  — With- 
out reference  to  the  age. 

6624.  But  in  case  such  a  system  wore  proposed 
you  would  favour  it  ? — Yes,  sir,  for  State  aid. 

6625.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  aid  should 
take  the  form  of  assistance;  that  is  to  say  of  some 
contribution  towards  the  savings  which  the 
people  themselves  might  make  or  should  it  be 
wholly  a  payment  by  the  State  ? — Wholly  paid 
by  the  state,  sir. 

6626.  You  do  not  think  the  people  themselves 
could  pay  anything  ? — They  could  not  pay  a 
fraction  out  of  their  wages. 

6627.  You  are  the  secretary  of  the  Norfolk 
Labourers  Union,  are  you  not? — Yes,  sir. 

6628.  Well,  do  not  they  pay  to  that?— Yes; 
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hut  they  consider  they  get  their  money's  worth 
from  that. 

6629.  Well,  I  suppose  so,  but  would  not  they 
get  their  money's  worth  from  a  pension  ? — They 
could  not  subscribe  to  so  many.  Many  of  them 
as  I  have  shown  are  paying  at  present  to  friendly 
societies  providing  against  sickness,  and  we  deem 
were  the  Labourers  Union  to  drop  their  wages 
would  be  still  far  less. 

6630.  When  was  the  Norfolk  Union  esta- 
blished ?—  Some  three  years  ago. 

6631.  Is  it  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Old 
National  Agricultural  Labourers  Union  ? — Not  in 
anyway,  but  its  objects  are  the  same. 

6632.  Were  you  connected  with  the  old 
Union? — Not  as  an  official. 

6633.  No,  but  as  a  member  ? — I  was  a 
member. 

6634.  Well  now  your  Union,  is  not  that  a 
benefit  society  ? — No. 

6635.  It  is  only  a  Trades  Union  ? — Only  a 
Trades  Union. 

6636.  Well,  but  the  old  Union  was  a  benefit 
society  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  benefit  I  believe. 

6637.  These  old  people  that  you  have  been 
telling  us  about,  are  they,  or  have  they  been 
paembers  of  your  Union  ? — They  have  not  been 
members  of  my  Union.  Some  of  their  work  was 
done  previous  to  our  society  starting. 

6638.  Were  any  of  them  members  of  the  Old 
National  Union  ? — I  do  not  understand,  sir,  what 
you  mean  by  the  Old  National  Union. 

6639.  The  Agricultural  Labourers  Union?— 
Well,  it  is  still  in  existence. 

6640.  Well,  are  any  of  them  members  of  that 
Union?  — I  cannot  say. 

6641.  If  they  had  been  members  of  that 
Union  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  some 
provision  in  their  old  age,  would  not  they  ? — I 
think  not. 

6642.  Did  not  the  old  Union  provide  benefits  ? 
— I  think  that  is  exhausted  or  fell  through. 

6643.  But  how  is  it  exhausted  ? — Well,  I  was 
not  an  official,  and  I  am  unable  to  answer  the 
,  question. 

6644.  But  you  are  a  member,  or  you  were  a 
member  ? — I  was  not  a  member  of  the  sick  part. 

6645.  You  only  subscribed  to  the  Trades 
Union? — I    only   subscribed   to    the  Trades 

,  Union. 

6i646.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  reason  why  the  sick  fund  is  not  available  in 
these  cases  ? — I  cannot  speak  authentically.  The 
only  reason  I  could  give  is  that  the  liabilities 
wasted  its  funds. 

6647.  Were  the  funds  of  the  Union  mixed  tip 
with  the  Sick  Society  Fund  ?— Not  a  bit. 

6648.  They  were  kept  separate  ? — Yes. 

6649.  Then  the  payments  were  not  sufficient  to 
provide  the  benefits  promised  ? — That  is  how  I 
look  upon  it. 

6650.  And  are  there  no  benefits  at  all  now  paid 
%  that  Union  in  your  district  ? — I  prefer  not 
to  answer  that  question. 

6651.  What  are  these  old  people  of  whom  yon 
have  been  telling  us  that  are  now  so  destitute  ;  if 
they  were  subscribers  to  the  Union  were  their 
subscriptions  wasted? — Decidedly  not. 

6652.  If  they  were  subscribers  to  the  sick 


Mr.  Chamberlain — continued. 

fund  were  they  wasted  ? — Oh,  no,  in  no  shape 
whatever. 

6653.  How  is  it  if  now  they  are  in  destitution 
they  do  not  get  any  payments? — It  is  simply 
this,  the  subscription  Avas  not  sufficient  to  that 
fund  to  meet  the  liabilities. 

6654.  So  that  they  thought  they  were  making 
provision  for  old  age,  but  they  really  were  not 
doing  it  ? — Under  the  present  circumstances. 

Mr,  Arch. 

6655.  May  I  ask  how  many  of  these  aged 
people  have  paid  fo  the  sick  funds  of  the  National 
Union  ? — 1  cannot  say. 

6656.  Do  you  think  that  a  number  of  them 
never  paid  anything  at  all? — I  should  think  that 
a  great  number  of  them  did  not  pay  anything  at 
all. 

6657.  Well  then  they  could  not  except  any- 
thing out,  could  they  ? — No ;  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

6658.  While  you  were  a  member  of  the  Union, 
the  old  union,  do  you  know  whether  any  levies 
were  made  for  the  sick  fund? — I  have  no  idea 
whatever,  sir. 

3Ir.  Hunter. 

6659.  What  is  the  sum  that  an  agricultural  Payments 
labourer  usually  pays  per  week  for  his  friendly  of  labour- 
society  and  his  Union  ? — According  to  their  ^fg^^ly 
age,  sir ;  I  am  paying  at  present  2  s.  10  d. 
per  month. 

6660.  To  the  friendly  society  and  the  Union? 
— The  Foresters. 

6661.  To  the  Foresters  alone? — Foresters  and 
Shepherds. 

6662.  Are  these  two  distinct  societies  ?— Yes. 

6663.  You   are  a  member  of  two  societies 
then? — I  am  a  member  of  two  societies. 

6664.  How  much  do  they  pay  a  week  to  their 
Union,  those  who  join  the  Agricultural  Union  ? 
— About  9rf.  per  month. 


society  and 
Union. 


Mr.  Loch. 

6665.  I  understood  that  you  would  wish 
all  labourers  M'ho  are  earning  the  wage  you  men- 
tioned or  thereabouts,  to  be  free  from  any  obliga- 
tion to  support  their  relations  in  the  event  of 
their  receiving  poor-law  relief? — Yes,  sir. 

6666.  Supposing  you  could  not  get  that  done, 
but  that  the  obligation  still  remained,  would  you 
suggest  any  alteration  in  the  law,  or  do  you 
think  that  the  law  is  now  fairly  well  carried  out, 
granted  that  this  restriction  is  to  be  imposed  ? — 
No,  I  think  not,  sir. 

6667.  Have  you  ever  noticed  whether  or  not 
there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  over  60  who 
are  in  receij)t  of  poor  relief  in  your  couniy — 
Yes,  there  is  a  large  number. 

6668.  How  do  you  account  for  the  number 
being  so  large? — I  account  for  it  on  these 
grounds :  When  those  peoi)le  were  young, 
there  were  no  friendly  societies,  at  least 
Oddfellows  and  Foresters  were  not  planted  in 
those  places,  and  if  they  had  been  their  wages 
were  so  low  that  they  could  not  have  subscribed 
to  them. 

6669.  And  now  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Fores- 
ters are  more  numerous  ? — More  nuiperous  now. 
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f)670.  And  their  wages  are  higher? — Their 
wages  are  higher. 

0671.  Therefore;  you  would  look  to  the  aged 
poor  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  being  fewer?— - 
Not  above  60  without  something  else  is  done. 

6672.  My  question  referred  to  those  who 
Avere  above  60.  Do  you  find  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  those  who  are  members  of  clubs  do  apply  to 
the  guardians  ? — We  have  so  few  above  the  age 
of  60  in  the  friendly  societies  in  the  rural  villages. 
I  have  an  account  of  my  own  here,  and  1  find 
that  we  had  only  one  above  the  age  of  60  who 
was  in  receipt  of  sick  relief  during  last  year. 
'Ihe  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian's  Lodge,  their  secretary  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  only  four,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  the  largest  lodges  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
yet  there  were  only  four  in  receipt  of  sick  pay 
during  the  year  above  the  age  of  60. 

6673.  Therefore,  very  few  of  those  who  arc  in 
receipt  of  poor  relief  and  over  60  are  oiembers  of 
friendly  societies? — Very  few  indeed. 

6674.  You  spoke  of  the  dislike  to  the  work- 
house ;  was  I  right  in  understanding  that  you  had 
never  visited  it  ? — I  have  never  visited  it. 

6675.  Take  the  Erpingham  Union  ;  have  you 
ever  noticed  how  many  there  are  in  the  work- 
house at  all  ? — I  have  never  noticed. 

6676.  Have  you  ever  thoiight  whether  a  great 
number  of  those  that  you  have  there  are  there 
owing  to  their  infirmities,  or  in  the  workhouse 
infirmary  ? — A  great  number  are  there  owing  to 
their  age  and  inability  to  work. 

6677.  Therefore,  those  who  would  be  there  on 
other  grounds  would  be  comparatively  few  ? — 
They  would  be  comparatively  few. 

6678.  You  do  not  know  if  any  complaint  is 
made  of  the  workhouse  infirmary  ? — I  have  heard 
of  it. 

6679.  Is  great  complaint  made  as  to  the  large- 
ness of  the  rates  in  your  district  ? — 1  have  not 
heard  of  any  complaint. 

6680.  Are  the  rates  lower  do  you  think  ? — 
Very  much  upon  the  average. 

6681.  Do  vou  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether 
the  rates  are  much  less  than  they  used  to  be,  say 
20  years  ago  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

6682.  With  regard  to  the  almshouses  that  yon 
mentioned  ;  the  number  in  the  workhouse  at 
Erpingham  for  instance,  lunatics  and  all,  and 
vagrants  included,  is  about  67  ;  that  is  to  say  on 
the  1st  January  1892.  If  you  had  almshouses 
'-\ould  you  not  have  a  very  mucb  larger  number 
than  they  could  provide  for.  As  I  understand, 
you  would  wish  the  almshouses  in  the  villages 
and  near  the  people's  friends  ? — I  think  not. 
There  is  in  the  rural  villages  a  great  number  of 
children  who,  if  they  were  allowed,  would  take 
their  friends  and  see  after  them. 

6683.  That  is  to  say  they  would  take  care  of 
their  friends  in  their  own  homes  as  they  stand  ? 
— In  their  own  homes. 

6684.  But  that  process  must  be  going  on  to  a 
very  large  extent,  because  there  are  so  few  in 
the  workhouse  as  compared  with  those  in  receipt 
of  out-door  relief,  so  that  tiiat  hardly  is  an  answer, 
is  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.    It  is  not  very  largely 
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number  living  with  their  children  at  present,  not 
to  my  knowledge,  not  in  the  Union  in  which  I 
live. 

6G86.  Who  are  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  do 
you  mean  ?  —  Who  are  in  receipt  of  out-door 
relief. 

6687.  Well;  but  I  wanted  to  show  you  that  as 
far  as- 1  can  make  out  the  number  would  be  very 
much  greater  who  would  be  kept  in  almshouses  if 
you  adopted  your  system  than  you  noAv  have  in 
the  workhouses,  and  therefore  I  would  ask  you 
whether  it  would  not  be  much  more  expensive  ; 
you  laid  stress  upon  the  point  that  it  would  be 
comparatively  cheap  to  give  out-door  relief,  and 
proposed,  instead  of  in-door  relief,  almshouses  ;  I 
would  ask  you  whether  it  would  not  really  be 
more  expensive  to  have  your  almshouses? — I 
think  not.  First  it  would  do  away,  as  I  said  in 
my  evidence,  with  a  great  deal  of  those  officials. 

6688.  But  you  have  a  large  Union;  your 
almshouses  would  be  scattered ;  would  you  not 
have  to  have  many  more  officials  therefore  ? — 
Not  necessarily. 

6689.  You  never  have  made  out  at  all  what 
the  cost  of  the  two  systems  would  be  relatively? 
— Well,  no,  I  have  not  gone  minutely  into  that 
question. 

6690.  Have  you  ever  inquired  how  these  out-  c 
door  relief  people  are  living  who  get  only  this  P 
Is.  6rf.  ? — I  have  personally  visited  them.  |' 

6691.  And  what  would  be  the  sources  of  relief  orj 
which  you  would  put  down — of  assistance  that  * 
they  get  other  than  the  Poor  Law  relief  ?— They 
have  a  little  charity  in  some  of  the  villages ;  in 
som.e,  but  very  few. 

6692.  That    would     be     one    point  ? — My 
experience  is  that  they  are  terribly  pinched. 

6693.  Granted  that  for  the  moment,  what 
would  be  the  sources  ;  first  of  all  there  would 

be  charity,  and  there  would  be  ?  —  There 

would  be  charity  in  some  villages  ;  in  the  village 
in  which  I  live  there  is  none. 

6694.  And  what  other  sources  of  assistance 
next .'' — Well  the  squire  in  some  instances  gives 
at  the  time  of  Christmas, 

6695.  Do  they  work  at  all  ? — Not  at  all. 

6696.  Do  the  relations  help  them  at  all?— Not 
those  cases  in  the  village  in  which  1  live. 

6697.  Did  yoii  ever  try  to  find  out,  as  you  are 
interested  in  the  whole  county,  whether  there 
was  much  charity  available  throughout  the 
county  ? — There  is  much  available  if  they  couid 
get  it. 

6698.  You  know  Norwich  ? — I  know  Norwich 
quite  well. 

6699.  In  Norwich  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
endowed  charity,  is  there  not  ? — A  great  deal. 

6700.  And  the  sums  available  in  different  vil- 
lages are  very  unequal,  are  they  not ;  for  instance, 
do  you  know  Wifton  ? — Quite  well. 

6701.  Have  you  ever  inquired  as  to  the 
amount  of  charity  there  ? — I  see,  according  to 
the  Blue  Book,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  charity. 

G702.  Exactly.    Again,  do  you  know  Wood- 
rising  ? — I  do  not  know  the  village  personally. 

6703.  You  would  say,  then,  that  in  that  and 
other  places  there  is  very  little  ? — ^Very  little 
indeed. 

6704.  Have  you  ever  thought  it  would  be 
desirable  to  make  the«e  charities  available  for  the 
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county,  or  in  some  way  to  organise  them  as  a 
means  of  assistance  for  these  aged  people  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  some 
method  could  be  adopted  where  those  charities 
which  are  left  exclusively  for  the  poor  could  be 
used  in  relief  of  the  poor. 

6705.  And  would  you  approve  of  these 
charities,  which  are  sometimes  given  in  small 
quantities  by  way  of  kind  in  coals,  &c.,  or  in 
money,  being  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ance for  the  aged  ? — I  should  be  very  careful 
about  that. 

6706.  You  would  rather  have  them  as  given  in 
gifts  than  reserved  for  pensions  ? — Certainly.  I 
am  afraid  that  it  would  press  very  hardly  upon  some 
of  the  poor  people  at  the  time  of  Christmas  if 
those  gifts  were  taken  away. 

6707.  Yes,  but  they  are  often  not  Christmas 
gifts,  but  qilite  small  sums  given  away  once  or 
twice  and  thrice  in  the  year.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  better  to  add  those  sums  together  and 
give  them  by  way  of  pension  to  a  few  such  as 
the  people  you  have  referred  to  or  to  go  on  giving 
them  in  driblets? — I  would  rather  prefer  to  take 
time  over  that  question. 

6708.  But  you  think  it  would  be  a  useful 
matter  to  consider  whether  or  not  these  charities 
could  be  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged  ? — 1 
think  it  would  bear  investigation. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

6709.  You  told  us  your  weekly  subscription 
to  your  friendly  societies,  how  much  would  you 
get  in  the  way  of  relief  if  you  happened  to  be 
sick  ? — By  my  contribution  I  would  get  15s.  j^er 
week. 

6710.  For  how  many  weeks? — Fifty-two. 

6711.  And  then  it  stops  altogether? — Oh,  no. 
The  Foresters  then  would  allow  me  4s.  per  week 
during  the  illness. 

6712.  Beyond  the  52  ?— Beyond  the  52. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

6713.  Is  there  no  half-pay  ? — No ;  on  our 
last  valuation  we  were  obliged  to  cease  that. 

Mr.  Arch. 

6714.  You  find,  do  you  not,  generally  speak 
ing,  that  when  labourers  are  called  upon  to  assist 
their  aged  parents  they  would   much  rather 
do  it  in  kind  than  be  compelled  to  pay  Is.  into 
the  union  funds  ? — Oh  yes. 

6715.  And  invariably  you  find  that  those 
children  rendered  their  parents  more  help  in  kind 

I  than  they  would  do  if  they  had  to  pay  the  money. 
That  the  assistance  they  render  them  in  kind  as 
well  as  many  little  things  and  comforts  that  they 
take  their  aged  narents  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  Is.  per  week  that  they  pay  into  the 
union? — Oh,  a  great  deal.  They  do  now  assist 
them.  I  have  known  cases  in  which  they  assist 
them  with  reference  to  garden  produce  in  the  way 
of  a  few  potatoes  and  such  like,  and  they  are  very 
anxious  to  assist  them  in  any  way  they  can  out- 
side of  monetary  assistance.  By  your  permission 
I  wish  to  give  an  explanation,  first,  of  Mr.  Arch's 
question.  I  did  not  quite  understand  it  at  the 
time.  He  asked  me  about  the  assistance  that 
the  children  were  enabled  to  give  their  ))arents  in 
kind.  They  are  enabled  to  give  far  more  than  a 
75320. 
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shilling  a  week  in  kind.  For  instance,  in  the 
shape  of  garden  food  ;  and  the  old  ludy  would  go 
and  see  after  the  children,  and  they  would  have 
their  tea  and  dinner  with  them,  so  that  they  are 
enabled  to  and  do  render  a  large  amount  of 
assistance  in  kind. 

Chairman. 

6716.  I  understand  you  to  have  stated  all  this? 
---No,  my  Lord,  I  think  I  just  said  they  would 
do  it  in  kind. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

6717.  You  spoke  of  some  poor  people  who 
were  getting  only  2s.  or  'Is.  6d.  per  week 
between  them,  and  who  you  said,  if  they  had 
been  offered  ihe  workouse  would  have  not  gone 
in  ;  why  would  they  not  have  gone  in  ? — Simply 
for  the  repulsive  feeling. 

6718.  Does  that  repulsive  feeling  exist  largely 
in  Norfolk  ? — Very  largely  indeed. 

6719.  Why  ? — They  have  a  grent  dislike  of 
leaving  their  villages  and  their  homes  in  which 
they  have  lived  all  their  lives  and  brought  up 
their  children ;  and  in  a  great  many  villages 
they  would  be  taken  a  long  way  from  their 
friends. 

6720.  Is  that  the  only  reason? — And  they 
look  upon  the  workhouse  as  a  kind  of  prison. 

6721.  You  suggested  almshouses  in  place  of 
workhouses  ;  these  could  not  be  in  every  village. 
Those  who  went  to  them,  would  they  not  need  to 
go  a  considerable  distance  from  their  friends? 
— No,  not  necessarily  ;  in  some  villages  they 
would  require  barely  any ;  some  of  the  villages 
are  small. 

6722.  Still,  old  persons  who  went  to  an  alms- 
house instead  of  going  to  the  workhouse  would, 
in  a  large  number  of  instances,  have  to  go  along 
way  from  their  friends  ? — They  would  simply 
apply  where  there  are  no  friends  to  see  after 
them. 

6723.  Then  you  want  these  almshouses  for 
those  who  have  not  friends? — I  do  not  think 
they  would  require  it. 

6724.  And  your  future  proposal  is  that  the 
money  which  is  granted  by  the  guardians  should 
go  to  the  old  people  at  a  home  ? — Yes,  sir. 

6725.  Is  there  any  strong  feeling  against 
taking  the  money  in  that  way  ;  taking  out-door 
relief,  in  fact,  at  all,  like  what  there  is  against 
the  workhouse  ? — There  is  not  such  a  strong 
feeling  against  taking  such  out-door  relief  as 
there  is  against  the  workhouse. 

6726.  Does  an  old  man  or  woman  feel  de- 
graded by  having  to  take  out-door  relief  ? — No  ; 
i  think  not. 

6727.  So  that  their  neighbours  respect  them 
just  as  much? — Just  the  same. 

6728.  And  they  respect  themselves  as  much  ? 
— They  respect  themselves  just  as  much. 

6729.  Then  is  there  no  shrinking  from  apply- 
ing for  out -door  relief  to  the  guardians  ? — Only 
for  the  fear  that  they  will  not  be  treated  kindly. 

6730.  And  if  the  guardians  were  not  laide,  as 
you  have  described,  then  they  would  have  no 
difficulty  or  objections  to  applying  ? — Not  so 
much. 

6731.  Then  do  you  look  with  satisfaction  to  a 
wider  spread  of  out-door  relief? — Oh  yes,  sir. 

6732.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  tend 
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to  make  the  people  leas  self-dependent  ? — Not  a 
bit  of  it. 

6733.  Would  it  have  any  affect  upon  iheir 
contributions  to  benefit  eocieties,  sick  societies  ? 
—  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Stochall. 

6734.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  re- 
gard to  the  State-aided  assurance,  you  said 
you  objected  to  the  age  of  65  being  given  ? — 
Yes. 

6735.  Why  did  you  object  to  that? — For  this 
reason:  there  might  be  so  many  things  that 
would  come  in  the  way  to  disable  that  man  pre- 
vious to  that  age. 

6736.  Then  would  you  limit  any  State  aid  or 
assistance  to  be  given  to  the  time  only  wlien  the 
man  is  incapacitated  from  following  his  employ- 
ment?— 1  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary. 

6737.  You  know  some  of  the  plans  that  are 
proposed  for  State  pensions? — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

6738.  Almost  all  of  them  are  taking  the 
age  of  66  us  being  the  age  at  which  pensions 
should  commence.  Now  you  disagree  with 
the  age  of  65  as  being  the  lowest  age  at 
■which  they  should  commence.  Now,  I  take  it 
that,  if  you  would  commence  earlier  than  65, 
that  is,  when  incapacity  arises,  you  would  also  say 
that  those  that  were  not  incapacitated  above  the 
age  of  65  should  not  receive  it? — Yes;  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  necessity.  I  think 
they  would  be  able  to  look  after  themselves-', 
independent  of  being  unabla  to  work  through 
misfortune. 

6739.  Then  you  would  not  grant  them  any 
State  pension  until  the  time  that  they  were  incapa- 
citated ? — Incapacitated  from  work. 

6740.  You  say  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
men  now  belong  to  friendly  societies.  Have  any 
of  the  old  men  that  you  have  given  us  as 
examples  belonged  to  friendly  societies  ? — They 
would  be  those  local  societies. 

6741.  The  societies  that  divided  up  their  money 
at  the  end  of  the  year? — No  ;  all  of  them  do  not. 
They  commenced  with  but  a  very  small  contri- 
bution, and  offered  large  benefits  ;  and  the  result 
was  that,  as  their  members  advanced  in  years, 
the  funds  would  not  meet  the  liabilities,  and  the 
funds  were  exhausted. 

6742-3.  You  find  now  that  the  youuger  men 
are  joining  the  good  friendly  societies  freely  ? — 
Oh  yes. 

6744.  You  spoke  of  one  in  Aylsham,  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian  Lodge.  I  see  here  by  a 
book  I  have,  that  is  a  very  large  lodge,  510 
members,  and  possessed  a  capital  at  the  end  of 
1890  of  6,863/.  ;  would  there  be  many  agricul- 
tural labourers  belonging  to  that  lodge  ?— The 
majority  of  them  would  not  be  agricultural 
labourers.  I  cannot  say  how  many  would  be 
agricultural  labourers.  I  cannot  give  a  definite 
number. 

Chairman. 

6745.  Could  you  give  the  proportion  of  the 
number  to  the  whole  body  of  members  ? — I  have 
a  letter  here  from  their  secretary,  informing  me 
that  a  large  number  of  them  are  agricultural 
labourers.     He   does   not   give   the  definite 


Chairman — continued, 
number ;  but  none  of  those  members  over  60 
years  of  age,  in  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's  Lodge, 
are  agricultural  labourers. 

Mr.  Stochall. 

6746.  Can  you  account  for  that?—  I  can 
account  for  that  on  these  grounds,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian's  Lodge,  nor  any  other 
friendly  society  of  the  kind  were  planted  in 
the  neighbourhood  during  these  years. 

6747.  Not  in  time  for  these  men  to  join  them? 
— Not  in  time  for  these  men  to  join  them. 

6748.  What  year  of  life  do  they  usually 
join  these  friendly  societies,  I  am  speaking 
of  agricultural  labourers  mostly  ? — Now,  they 
admit  them  at  the  age  of  16. 

6749.  And  what  would  be  about  the  average 
time  of  life  at  which  the  young  men  now  join  the 
friendly  societies? — From  16  to  30. 

6750.  But  which  would  be  the  age  at  which 
the  greater  number  joined  ? — From  16  to  18. 

6751.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  is  since  the 
Lodge,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  was  opened  ? — If 
memory  serves  me  right,  it  was  opened  some- 
thing about  the  year  1847  or  1848. 

6752.  1847  is  the  year? — I  could  not  say. 

6753.  And  it  would  be  impossible  then,  that 
these  old  men  who  are  now  receiving  aid  from 
the  Poor  Law  could  have  been  members  of  that 
society  ? — It  would  have  been  utterly  impos- 
sible. 

6754.  They  would  have  been  too  old  when  the  ' 
society  opened  for  them  to  be  able  to  pay  the'' 
contributions? — They  would  have  been  too  old, 
and  their  wages  would  have  been  too  small. 

6755.  With  regard  to  wages,  what  differ- 
ence do  you  consider  there  has  been  in  wages  as, 
between,  say,  twenty  or  thirty  years  since- 
and  now  with  the  agricultural  labourer? — 
Thirty  years  ago  the  average  wage  of  the  Nor- 
folk labourer  was  8*.  per  week. 

6756.  And  out  of  thnt  you  think  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  paid  to  a 
friendly  society  of  a  sound  character,  such  as  the 
J\'l  anchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  or  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters? — Oh,  decidedly,  they  could 
barely  keep  themselves. 

6757.  You    have  mentioned  almshouses  as 


being  desirable,   and  you  would 


recommend 
you  would 


them.  Do  I  understand  you  that 
have  those  almshouses  governed  in  the  same 
manner  as  workhouses,  with  officials.  I  under-*, 
stood  you  that  you  would  desire  these  alms- 
houses to  be  residences  for  the  people,  and  form  noi 
part  of  the  workhouse  ? — Residences. 

6758.  Residences  only? — Residences  only.  •< 

6759.  1  thought  that  was  what  you  intended, 
and  not  that  they  should  be  part  of  a  great 
scheme  which  would  require  a  number  of 
officials  to  superintend  ?  —Oh,  decidedly  not. 

6760.  Wiih  regard  to  these  almshouses,  ' 
what  would  you  do  with  the  old  people  who 
could  not  wait  upon  themselves.  How  would 
you  provide  for  them  ? — 1  should  commission 
each  parish  to  pay  some  respectable  women,  of 
whom  numbers  could  be  found,  to  make  them 
some  little  allowance  to  look  after  these  old 
people. 
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Mr.  Arch. 

6761.  Do  you  mean  a  parish  nurse? — A 
parish  nurse. 

Mr.  Stoc.kall. 

6762.  Is  it  your  idea  to  have  a  pauper  nurse 
or  should  it  be  a  trained  nurse  ? — No  ;  I  think  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  trained 
nurse. 

6763.  You  would  get  some  person  in  the 
village  or  town  to  undertake  the  duty,  being  paid 
for  that  purpose  ? — I  would  have  some  respect- 
able perfion  as  a  parish  nurse. 

6764.  With  regard  to  the  value  in  kind,  do 
you  wish  to  convey  to  us,  in  the  cases  of 
these  old  people  that  are  receiving  Is.  Hd., 
2s.,  or  2s.  6d.,  per  week,  that  they  could  not  live 
upon  that  sum  unless  they  got  assistance  in  kind 
from  friends  ? — Well,  they  might  live — if  you  call 
it  living — but  terribly  pinched. 

6765.  You  yourself  put  the  value  of  what 
they  receive  from  their  friends  at  above  1*.  per 
week  ? — Oh,  yes. 

6766.  So  that  you  think  they  are  being 
assisted  now  very  considerably  by  their  children 
and  friends  in  that  way  ? — In  a  large  number  of 
cases,  the  majority. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

6767.  About  the  almshouses,  you  do  not  pro- 
pose to  erect  them  unless  they  are  required  ? — 
No. 

6768.  And  where  they  have  their  own 
cottages,  and  are  able  to  see  after  themselves,  or 
have  their  friends  near,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
almshouses  ? — None  whatever. 

6769.  I  understood  that  your  suggestion  about 
almshouses  applies  to  cases  where  there  is  a 
large  number  of  people  that  must  otherwise  be 
in  the  union  workhouse,  the  barracks  ? — Just 
so. 

6770.  And  in  the  case  where  you  would  pro- 
pose almshouses,  your  mind  is  associated  with 
more  detailed  local  administration  in  the  form  of 
parish  councils,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

6771.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  samples  of 
relief  in  kind  which  you  have  produced  to-day, 
you  would  prefer  that  there  should  be  some 
better  control  over  the  quality  of  the  flour  and 

ol^read  ? — Oh,  yes,  a  great  deal  better. 

6772.  Does  the  Beckham  Union  relieve  in 
made  bread,  or  only  in  flour  ? — I  have  not  heard 
of  any  bread  being  allowed. 

Mr.  Pell. 

6773.  Mr.  Edwards,  I  think  you  told  us  that 
you  had  been  an  agricultural  labourer  yourself? 
—Yes. 

6774.  When  did  you  cease  that  employment  ? 
—1890. 

6775.  Were  you  married  at  the  time  ? — Oh, 
yes ;  I  have  been  married  these  20  years. 

6776.  Had  you  children  when  you  were  an 
agricultural  labourer  ? — I  have  no  family. 

6777.  What  rent  did  you  i>ay  for  your  cot- 
tage ? — Oh  ;  I  have  lived  in  various  cottages  ;  I 
have  paid  4/.,  and  I  have  paid  3/.  10s. 

6778.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that4Z.  is  about 
the  average  rent  of  a  fair  cottage  for  a  labourer 
in  Norfolk  ? — That  would  be  about  the  average. 

6779.  About  eighteenpence  a  week  ? — That 
would  be  about  the  average. 


Mr.  P<?Z/- -continued. 

6780.  Now  you  are  Secretary  to  the  Norfolk 
Labourers'  Union.  What  is  the  object  of  the 
Union  ?  Is  it  to  maintain  wages,  or  to  make 
some  provision  for  your  members  in  afcer  life  ? — 
To  maintain  wages. 

67s  1.  Do  you  think  you  have  effected  your 
object  at  all,  or  contributed  to  it  ? — Oh,  yes. 

6782.  So  far  you  have  been  able  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  old  people  by  enabling  the  j^oung 
ones  to  do  a  little  more  for  them? — We  have 
bettered  the  people  by  increasing  their  wages. 

6783.  You  have  stated  that  the  ordinary 
weekly  wages  for  what  we  call  a  man  to  fill  a 
dung  cart,  an  unskilled  labourer,  is  lis.  a  week  in 
the  Aylsham  Union? — That  is  the  weekly  wages 
at  present. 

6784.  Would  you  tell  the  Commissioners 
what  are  your  hours  of  labour  in  Norfolk,  the 
time  at  which  they  come  on  the  farm  and  tho 
time  at  which  they  leave  the  farm,  when  you 
have  got  plenty  of  daylight  I  mean — I  will  not 
take  the  winter  time — this  time  of  the  year  ? — 
This  time  of  the  year  they  have  two  journeys — 
five  hours  a  journey,  ten  hours  a  day. 

678.J.  What  time  are  they  expected  to  be  on 
the  farm? — Six  in  the  morning. 

6786.  And  leave  ?— And  leave  at  eleven. 

6787.  For  how  long?— From  the  23rd  of 
March  till  October.  They  return  again  at  half- 
past  one. 

6788.  Therefore  they  work  from  six  to  eleven; 
then  they  rest  from  eleven  to  half-past  one,  and 
they  work  on  from  half-past  one  to  six  ? — Half- 
past  six. 

6789.  I  suppose  they  breakfast  before  they 
come,  at  home? — Oh,  no,  sir  ;  they  simply  stop 
a  few  minutes. 

6790.  With  regard  to  the  cases  you  men- 
tioned, which  came  out  of  a  different  union  to 
your  own,  do  you  personally  know  those  cases, 
or  have  you,  as  secretary  of  the  Union,  merely 
been  making  inquiries,  and  getting  up  all  the 
cases  you  could?  Do  you  really  know  any  of 
these  cases  yourself? — 'I'hose  cases  I  gave,  with 
reference  to  those  men  being  summoned,  I  knew 
before  I  was  secretary  at  all. 

6791.  You  knew  the  men? — I  knew  the  men 
personally. 

6792.  The  magistrates  had  to  hear  these  cases? 
—Yes. 

6793.  They  had  to  hear  them  on  oath.  Can 
you  tell  us  why,  in  the  case  of  the  sons  who  were 
summoned  for  the  support  of  their  old  parents, 
the  magistrates  decided  to  enforce  the  payment  ? 
Do  you  think  the  case  was  unfairly  heard  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

6794.  Was  not  evidence  brought  forward  to 
show  ttiat  these  people  were  in  circumstances  to 
do  something  for  their  parents? — None  what- 
ever ;  they  could  not. 

Chairman. 

6795.  Was  it  the  same  bench  of  magistrates 
that  decided  those  two  cases  which  you  spoke  of? 
— One  was  Reepham,  and  the  other  was  Cromer, 

6796.  They  were  different  benches?  —  They 
were  different  benches.  Reepham  is  composed 
of  landlords  and  farmers  ;  and  the  Cromer  bench 
we  look  upon  as  a  little  better  constituted,  so  far 
as  the  working  men  are  concerned. 
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Mr.  Pell. 

6797.  Then  you  would  give  us  to  believe  that 
in  the  Cromer  cases  there  was  greater  forbear- 
ance shown  towards  the  men  than  in  the-  other 
union  ? — Certainly. 

6798.  You  told  us  that  you  thought  no  agri- 
cidtural  labourer  in  Norfolk  ought  to  be  made 
to  support  his  parents.  That  was  one  of  your 
answers.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  about  a 
particular  case.  But  you  would  alter  the  law  ; 
and  then,  among  the  suggestions  which  you  make 
for  an  alteration  of  the  law,  was  this  :  you  would 
alter  the  law  which  compels  children  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  their  parents — that  was 
one  of  your  proposals — on  the  ground  that  an 
agricultural  labourer  in  Norfolk  has  not  the 
means  to  support  his  parents.  Now,  will  you 
explain  to  the  Commission,  then,  how  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  in  Norfolk  is  able  to  support 
his  children  ?  Take  a  man  with  seven  or  eight 
children?- -Well,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Chairman 
whether  that  is  not  an  irrelevant  question. 

6799.  You  have  got  to  answer  my  question — 
not  to  argue  about  it  ?— "Well,  I  am  asked  how 
I  account  for  the  fact  that  the  labourers  are  able 
to  support  their  children,  whilst  they  are  not  able 
to  support  their  parents ;  I  wish  to  ask  if  that  is 
a  question  I  am  supposed  to  answer? 

Chairman. 

6800.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  answer  ? — Not  very  difficult  at  all  ; 
I  can  soon  answer  that. 

6801.  If  so,  you  had  better  answer  it.  I  could 
be  ready  with  an  answer  of  that  sort  if  I  were 
asked? — lean  very  soon  answer  it.  The  agri- 
cultural labourers'  first  duty  is  to  take  their 
money  home  to  their  wives  and  children ;  the 
children  being  their  own,  must  be  the  first  that 
are  thought  for ;  and  they  do  not  support  them 
atid  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Even  at  the 
present  rate  of  wages,  the  agricultural  labourers 
have  to  get  heavily  into  debt  where  there  are 
large  families. 

Mr.  Pell. 

6802.  I  did  not  say  that  they  could  support 
them.  My  question  is  this  :  If  they  could  not 
support  an  old  father,  how  could  an  agricultural 
labourer  support  a  wife  and  seven  children,  as 
far  as  money  goes  ?  1  am  not  talking  about  his 
feeling  for  his  children,  or  his  feeling  for  his 
father? — Do  you  mean,  how  they  are  able  to  do 
it? 

6803.  Does  not  that  inability  to  support  an 
old  parent  apply  with  greater  force  to  a  wife  and 
seven  children  ;  I  will  take  seven,  or  five  if  you 
like  ? — Yes  ;  but  they  are  compelled  to  do  that. 

6804.  No  ;  but  does  not  it  apply  ?     I  only 
want  a  plain 
stand  it. 


answer  ? — Well,  I  fail  to  under- 


Chairman. 

6805.  May  I  ask  :  you  object  to  a  man  who 
has  a  wife  and  children  contribxxting  to  the 
support  of  his  father  ? — Yes,  my  Lord, 

6806.  Out  of  wages  that  average  Vis.  a  week, 
do  you  think  that  such  a  man  should  object  to 
assist  his  father  when  he  has  no  wife  and  children  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lord  ;  monetai'ily. 


Mr.  Pell. 

6807.  On  the  score  of  the  poor  pay  ;  the  poor 
wage  ;  because  the  Chairman  asked  you  whether 
you  would  extend  that  theory  of  yours  to  the 
case  of  a  man  receiving — 2/.  a  week,  was  the  sum 
he  named  ;  and  I  forget  what  your  answer  was — 
you  would  not  there.  Therefore,  it  is  on  the 
score  of  the  low  wage  that  you  would  enact  that 
the  Norfolk  labourer  should  not  be  compelled  to 
support  his  parents  ? — Certainly. 

6808.  With  these  difficulties  in  view  in 
Norfolk,  the  cost  of  living  and  the  value  of 
wages,  would  you  extend  your  suggestions  to 
amending  the  law  that  compels  a  parent  to 
support  his  child ;  would  you  go  as  far  as  that  in 
the  interest  of  the  poorly  -  paid  agricultural 
labourer  ? — I  see  no  necessity  for  that. 

6809;  Then  you  would  retain  the  law  as  it  is, 
and  make  it  punishable  for  a  parent  not  to  main- 
tain a  child  ? — You  see,  as  the  answ^er  was  given 
you,  you  do  not  brinfr  your  father  into  the  world, 
but  you  do  your  child :  and  on  these  ground? 
comes  the  responsibility. 

6810.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  moral  point  of 
view  ;  I  am  talking  of  what  your  views  would  be 
with  regard  to  the  law  ;  you  would  stiU  continue 
the  law  which  compels  the  parent  to  support  the 
child  ? — Certainly. 

6811.  You  woidd? — To  a  given  age. 

6812.  You  know  the  law  is  that  a  grandparent 
shall  maintain  the  grandchild  ;  would  you  main- 
tain that? — That  is  going  another  step. 

6813.  You  would  abolish,  I  think  you  said, 
indoor  relief? — Yes,  as  far  as  practicable. 

6814.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  circum- 
stances ? — Parish  councils. 

6815.  The  applicant  or  the  guardian? — I 
shoidd  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  parish  coimcils, 
when  we  get  them. 

6816.  But  we  have  not  got  the  parish  councils 
yet ;  for  the  present  moment  who  woidd  you 
have  the  judge  of  the  circumstances,  the 
judge  •  of  the  form  of  relief  to  be  given  ? — I 
should  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  applicant  at 
present. 

6817.  Therefore,  you  would  give  the  applicant 
the  choice  of  the  form  of  relief,  except  in  certain 
circumstances  in  which  you  said  it  was  manifestly 
wrong  to  leave  a  person  without  any  friends  to 
help  him  out  of  the  workhouse? — Oh,  if  the 
applicant  preferred  the  workhouse  at  present  he 
would  go  in. 

6818.  But  if  he  preferred  out-door  relief,  he 
was  to  have  it?  — Oh,  yes. 

6819.  Then  you  said  with  regard  to  the  sort  of 
relief  that  you  would  furnish  in  the  place, of  the 
workhouse,  you  would  have  almshouses — what 
you  were  pleased  to  term  almshouses  ? — Yes. 

6820.  Would  they  be  in  different  parishes,  or 
would  they  be  collected  in  one  place  such  as 
Erpingham,  and  the  people  brought  there,  or 
was  it  your  idea  that  they  should  be  built  in  the 
different  villages  ? — I  should  build  them  in  the 
different  villages  that  wanted  them. 

6821.  You  have  a  good  many  large  properties 
in  Norfolk — a  village  or  parish,  perhaps,  owned 
by  one  or  two  individuals  ? — Yes. 

6822.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  of  such  a 
law  as  that  would  be  on  the  interests  of  the 
people,  where  the  landowner,  the  house-owner, 
would  be  able  to  expel  the  person  ;  would  it  not 
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Mr.  Pell — continued, 
be  natural  that  he  would  wet  rid  of  his  old  tenant 
sooner  than  be  forced  by  the  parish  council  to 
build  an  expensive  almshouse  for  him  ? — I  should 
make  it  impossible  for  a  landlord  to  do  that. 

6823.  You  would  compel  the  owners  of  the 
real  property  to  build  these  houses  for  the  aged 
people  whether  they  liked  it  or  not  ?  — 
Certainly. 

6824.  Who  is  to  pay  for  it  ? — 1  should  pay  for 
it  out  of  the  rates. 

6825.  Who  pays  the  rates ;  where  do  the 
rates  come  from  ? — Everyone. 

6826.  Do  you  pay  a  rate  ? — Certainly. 

6827.  Are  you  a  compound  householder  ? — 
Everyone  pays  rates,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

6828.  Does  the  rate  collector  gather  the  rate 
personally  from  you?  —  Not  from  me  per- 
sonally. 

You  know  that  he  does  not  from  the 
bulk  of  the  cottagers  ? — Not  in  Norfolk, 

6830.  You  are  acquainted  mth  the  Small 
Tenements  Acts  and  the  Compound  Householder 
Acts  ? — Oh,  yes. 

6831.  Anyhow,  you  would  have  no  contribu- 
tion for  the  furnishing  of  these  almshouses,  ex- 
cept what  came  from  real  property,  from  visible 
property,  the  land  ? — The  old  people  themselves 
have  furniture. 

6832.  But  I  thought  your  people  were  so  poor; 
I  never  contemplated  any  of  your  labourers 
owning  a  house  ;  do  they  ? — I  thought  you  said 
furniture. 

6833.  Who  is  to  provide  the  almshouses;  I 
suppose  your  answer  would  be,  "  Out  of  the 
rates  "  ? — Out  of  the  rates. 

6834.  What  is  the  number  of  the  people  in 
your  own  parish,  where  you  live  now  ? — I  have 
not  seen  the  last  census,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
about  250. 

6835.  How  many  almshouses,  do  you  think, 
would  have  to  be  built  there,  with  the  people 

5  having  the  opportunity  of  making  their  own 
choice  ? — Judging  from  the  number  of  paupers 
now,  it  would  not  be  above  one. 

6836.  You  know  that  the  guardians  have  the 
power  to  refuse  out-door  relief,  and  to  refuse 
relief",  they  are  the  judges  of  the  facts;  do  you 
not  think  that  it  would  make  a  guardian  worse 
than  ever  disposed  to  afford  relief,  if  one  of  the 
consequences  was  that  an  almshouse  would  have 
to  be  built  in  his  own  parish,  and  paid  for  by  his 
pai'ish,  out  of  his  own  pocket  as  a  ratepayer? — I 
am  hoping  to  have  a  better  class  of  guardians. 

6837.  That  is  to  say,  you  hope  to  have  a  class 
of  guardians  who  will  be  paupers  themselves  ; 
who  would  be  persons  who  are  likely  to  receive 
the  advantages  of  these  almshouses  ? — I  should 
abolish  (jualification  altogether. 

6838.  You  think  that  would  tend  to  a  further 
building  of  these  almshouses  ? — We  should  get  a 
body  of  guardians  far  more  sympathetic  with  the 
poor. 

6839.  One  of  the  objections  to  people  going 
mto  the  workhouse  was  that  it  was  so  cold  ;  but 
I  think  you  told  the  Commission  that  you  have 
not  been  in  a  workhouse  yourself?  —  Fortu- 
nately, I  have  not. 

6840.  No ;  but  I  mean  you  have  never  been 
in  to  visit  one  ? — Oh,  no. 


Mr.  Pell. — continued. 

6841.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  your  own  work- 
house at  Erpingham  is  warmed;  do  you  know  in 
how  many  rooms  there  are  fires  and  in  how  many 
rooms  there  are  not  ? — No  ;  I  know  this,  l)y  the 
paupers'  statements  themselves,  that  a  certain 
number  have  to  be  in  one  room. 

6842.  And  no  fire?— One  fire. 

6843.  Now,  you  have  90  people  in  the  work- 
houses, by  the  last  returns  I  have  before  me  of 
Erpingham,  many  of  whom  would  be  children  ; 
and  you  think  that  among  these  90  people  the 
board  of  guardians  do  not  find  warmth  enough 
for  them? — I  think  it  is  impossible  under  the 
present  circumstances,  however  much  they  might 
wish,  to  make  it  so  comfortable  for  the  poor  as  is 
necessary. 

6844.  You  never  heard  of  workhouses  being 
warmed  by  hot  water? — They  are  not  so  in  the 
country. 

6845.  Then,  another  objection  you  stated  was, 
that  the  old  people  would  be  associated  with 
base  people;  are  the  villages  in  Norfolk  so  pure 
and  immaculate  that  these  old  people  never 
come  across  a  base  person  Avhen  they  are 
walking  about  the  streets? — My  objection  is,  that 
they  are  compelled,  many  of  them,  to  be  in  the 
company  of  those  who  were  base  by  being  in  the 
workhouse.  I  do  not  claim  purity  for  the  la- 
bourers. 

6846.  Then  you  thought  the  granting  of  out-  costofout 
door  relief  to  these  old  people,  as  a  general  rule,  relief  as 
would  be  more  humane,  and  cheaper  ? — A  great  compared 
deal  'IS  within- 

door. 

6847.  Have  you  ever  read  any  part  of  the 
reports  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  the  great  Report  of 
1834  ? — I  have  only  read  it,  as  I  have  it,  in  the 
Financial  Reform  Almanac. 

6848.  Now,  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  passage 
written  by  one  of  the  Poor  Law  inspectors ;  it  was 
presented  to  Parliament.  This  is  upon  the 
argument  of  economy,  the  ground  that  you  have 
urged  "  I  believe  that  its  fallacy  may  be  very 
readily  shown  by  a  simple  arithmetical  process. 
That  argument,  stated  in  its  simplest  form,  is  as 
follows  :  A  family  applies  for  relief;  if  they  are 
given  out-relief  to  the  amount  of  4.?.  a  weelc, 
they  will  be  satisfied.''  I  think  that  you  ad- 
mitted ;  4s.  60? ,  I  think,  you  said  ? — Yes. 

6849.  "  If  they  come  into  the  workhouse  their 
maintenance  would  cost  10s.,  their  maintenance 
will  cost  10s.  a  week.  The  economists  therefore 
argue,  that  by  giving  out-relief  they  will  save 
6s.  a  week.  Now,  the  very  same  guardians,  who 
have  used  this  argument,  have  frequently 
acknowledged  to  me  that,  when  the  workhouse 
test  is  offered,  it  is  not  accepted  in  more  than 
one  case  out  of  10.  By  off'ering  the  workhouse, 
then,  in  10  such  cases,  the  guardians  would  in- 
deed lose  6s.  a  week  in  the  one  case  in  which  it 
was  accepted,  but  in  each  of  the  remaining  nine 
cases  they  would  save  4s. ;  so  that  their  total 
gain  upon  the  10  cases  would  amount  to  30s.  a 
week."  Do  you  agree  with  that  general  view  ; 
that  view  of  Mr.  Wodehouse.  You  agree  that 
so  many  would  refuse  to  enter,  that  it  would 
really  come  to  be  cheaper  by  their  refusing  to 
enter  ? — Do  1  understand  that  in  the  absence  of 
in-door  there  would  be  no  relief? 

6850.  It  would  be  so ;  the  guardians  would 
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Mr.  Pell — continued, 
give  them  the  offer  of  the  workhouse  ? — And  in 
the  alternative,  no  relief. 

M  6851.  It  would  be  no  relief,  because  the 
people  coming  say  they  are  destitute  ? — That 
would  be  very  cruel  on  the  part  of  the  men. 

6852.  I  think  you  would  like  to  see  the  law  of 
settlement  altered,  and  done  away  with  alto- 
gether ? — Yes. 

6853.  So  that  where  the  tree  falls,  there  it 
might  lie,  and  be  relieved? — Tes. 

6854.  Of  course  that  would  be  on  the  natural 
ground  that  there  the  pauper  had  made  his  friends, 
and  he  should  not  be  removed  from  them? — Yes. 

6855.  You  also  said  you  would  like  permission 
to  be  given,  and  the  practice  to  be  general,  that 
the  relief  found  by  one  union  should  be  given  to 
people  many  miles  away ;  that  they  should 
not  be  required  to  come  back  to  their  settlement, 
but  that  the  union  to  which  they  were  said  to 
be  chargeable  should  find  the  money,  and  send 
it  to  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom  if  they  were 
living  there  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

6856.  Of  course  that  difficulty  would  be  all 
got  rid  of  if  the  law  of  settlement  were  done 
away  with ;  but  at  present  do  you  not  think  it 
very  likely  that  the  money  would  be  sent  to 
people  who  were  dead,  or  the  expense  of  send- 
ing  it  to  them  might  be  against  that  proposal  ? — 
I  think  at  present  it  might  be  safely  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  relieving  officers. 

6857.  Which  relieving  officers,  the  outside 
relieving  officers  ? — Yes. 

6858.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in 
a  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  in  my  own 
union,  when  we  sent  to  know  where  a  person 
that  we  were  finding  the  money  for  was  living, 
the  relieving  officer  in  the  union  to  whom  we 
sent  the  money,  could  not  tell  us  whether  the 
pauper  was  dead  or  ali>e  .'^My  experience  of 
the  relieving  officers  Is  that  they  are  very 
energetic. 

6859.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  one  thing  about 
provident  societies,  do  you  know  anything  in 
Norfolk,  or  do  you  yourself  know  anything 
about  the  Employers'  Accident  Insurance  Com- 
pany ;  do  the  masters  at  all  injure  their  men  in 
that  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

6860.  You  do  not  know  that  there  is  such 
a  society,  a  company,  in  Birmingham  ? — I  know 
there  is  in  Birmingham,  but  there  is  nothing  of 
.that  kind  in  Norfolk. 

■^^'  6861.  No  ;  but  I  farm  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
in  Northamptonshire,  but  1  insure  my  men  at 
Birmingham.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
farmers  in  your  county  insure  in  Birmingham  ; 
-there  is  no  office  on  my  farm,  or  in  my  county  ; 

fit  wanted  to  know  whether  you  were  aware  that 
farmer  can,  at  a  very  low  rate,  insure  his 

•  labourers  to  the  extent  of  one-half  their  wages, 
in  case  of  an  accident,  for  six  months  ?— I  know 
that  they  can  do  it,  but  they  do  not. 

6862.  Are  they  likely  to  do  it  if  you  throw 
on  the  farmers  the  cost  of  finding  relief  in 
another  form  ? — I  think  not, 

Mr.  Henley. 

6863.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  classes  of 
people  you  would  relieve  in  the  workhouses  ;  I 
will  just  shortly  run  over  the  classes;  man  infirm 
through  age  or  other  causes :  would  you  give 
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him  out-door  relief,  or  in-door  relief? — I  should 
give  out-door  relief. 

6864.  Very  well ;  then,  able-bodied  men  ? — 
I  should  give  out-door  relief. 

6865.  To  able-bodied  men  ? — Where  it  was 
a  case  of  destitution. 

6866.  Then  women  infirm  would  come  to  the 
same  thing  as  old  men  ;  then  able-bodied  women? 
— Well,  you  see,  we  have  so  few  of  them. 

6867.  Able-bodied  women  with  illegitimate 
children,  what  should  you  do  in  such  cases? — In 
the  case  of  illegitimate  children  or  in  cases  of 
immorality,  I  should  say  the  house. 

6868.  Well,  then,  you  would  have  to  keep  the 
house  up  for  these  two  classes  you  have  men- 
tioned ;  and  with  regard  to  imbeciles  and  idiots, 
what  should  you  do  with  them? — I  should  place 
them  in  the  county  asylums. 

6869.  That  would  be  a  question  for  the  justices. 
If  the  people  have  no  delusions,  they  are  not  in- 
sane, they  simply  are  imbeciles  ;  some  old,  some 
young.  What  should  you  do  with  those  people  ? 
— Well,  in  that  case,  where  there  are  friends, 
the  friends  would  look  after  them  where  they 
are  allowed. 

6870.  I  am  supposing  that  the  friends  cannot 
look  after  them  ;  they  are  so  dirty  in  their  habits 
that  they  cannot  be  kept  in  the  cottage.  What 
should  you  do  with  them  ;  that  is  a  very  common 
case,  as  you  know? — It  is  very  few  and  far 
between.  W  here  such  cases  did  come,  friends, 
by  being  remunerated,  would  look  after  them. 

6871.  Supposing  they  were  obliged  to  be  main- 
tained in  a  public  eslablishment,  where  would  you 
send  them  to  if  you  had  no  workhouse? — Perhaps 
you  will  give  me  time  to  consider  that  question, 

6872.  You  made  a  statement  with  regard  to 
the  relieving  officer  not  being  able  to  be  found 
for  six  or  seven  weeks  hy  a  person  wanting  to 
make  an  application.  Has  he  a  pay  station  in 
every  village  ? — Yes. 

6873.  Does  he  not  come  there  weekly  ? — I 
think  you  misunderstood  my  statement.  My  evi- 
dence was  that  this  woman  was  compelled  to  go 
and  see  the  relieving  officer. 

6874.  Yes,  but  I  am  asking  you  the  question, 
does  not  the  relieving  officer  come  into  every 
village  in  his  district  weekly  ? — Yes,  but  he 
made  her  go  to  South  Reepham  to  his  own  house 
every  week. 

6875.  But  is  it  his  duty,  and  is  it  the  rule 
that  he  attends  in  every  village  weekly  r—  It  is 
his  duty,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  does  attend. 

6876.  In  the  event  of  his  not  coming  there, 
and  a  person  requiring  relief  for  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  over- 
seers ro  give  the  i-elief  ? — The  overseers,  as  a 
rule,  positively  refuse  to  give  any  notes  or  grant 
any  relief,  except  in  the  case  of  death. 

6877.  Is  it  not  his  duty,  under  the  Statute,  to 
give  relief  iu  cases  of  sudden  and  ui-gent  neces- 
sity ? — That  I  cannoi  answer. 

6878.  There  is  one  other  question  with  regard 
to  out-door  relief  in  the  parish;  you  mentioned  ^ 
the  case  in  which  a  relieving  officer  had,  on  his  , 
own  account,  stopped  the  relief? — Yes. 

6879.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  relieving 
officers  give  a  ticket  to  every  poor  person  to 
whom  the  relief  is  ordered,  showing  the  amount 
of  relief  they  are  entitled  to  receive  ? — It  was  not 
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the  case  when  my  wife's  mother  was  a  recipient 
of"  Poor  Law  relief;  she  never  received  such  a 
ticket. 

6880.  "  When  the  guardians  have  allowed  out- 
"  door  relief  in  money  or  kind  to  any  applicant, 
"  particulars  of  such  relief  shall  be  entered  by 
"  the  proper  relieving  officer  in  a  ticket  accord- 
"  ing  to  form  "  K  "  hereunto  annexed  ;  and  such 
"  ticket  shall  be  delivered  by  him  to  the  appli- 
"  cant,  or  to  some  person  on  his  behalf."  Well, 
here  is  the  form  of  the  ticket  setting  out  the 
whole  thing  ;  do  you  know  if  that  is  done  ?— I 
have  never  known  it  to  be  done,  only  in  the  case 
of  the  doctor  allowing  wine  or  meat. 

6881.  I  think  you  argue  that  out-door  relief 
would  be  a  great  deal  cheaper  in  your  union 
than  giving  in-door  relief ;  that,  I  think,  is  your 
view  of  the  matter? — That  is  my  view. 

68H2.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  have  a 
much  larger  number  of  applicants  applying  for 
out-door  relief  than  you  have  at  present,  if  it 
were  more  freely  given? — Oh,  no,  not  a  bit 
of  it. 

6883.  Well,  I  have  got  a  return  before  me 
prepared  by  Captain  Lockwood,  the  inspector  of 
the  district,  and  I  see  that  the  in-maintenance  in 
vour  union  amounts  to  %cl.  and  a  fraction  per 
head  on  your  population,  and  that  the  out-door 
relief  amounts  to  3s.  per  head  on  your  popula- 
tion ;  therefore,  according  to  that,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  what  you  are  doing  now  is  not  a  cheaper 
thing  than  giving  in-door  relief;  perhaps  you  do 
not  know  that  fact  ? — I  do  not  quite  comprehend 
the  question. 

6884.  I  will  give  you  the  figures.  You  had 
68  people  receiving  in-door  relief,  and  563  people 
receiving  out-door  relief,  on  the  1st  of  January  of 
this  year;  well,  then,  the  cost  of  that  was  for 
in-door  relief  Sd.  and  a  fraction  per  head  on  the 
population,  and  the  out-door  relief  came  to  85, 
per  head  on  your  population;  can  you  answer 
that  question,  or  would  you  rather  not  ? — I  would 
rather  not. 

6885.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
extension  of  out-door  relief ;  would  it  be  likely  to 
discourage  labourers  from  going  into  friendly 
societies  ? — Not  a  bit. 

6886.  It  would  not? — There  is  a  great  feeling 
of  independence  among  the  labourers. 

6887.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  there  is  no 
such  good  benefit  society  in  England,  T  suppose, 
as  a  society  which  is  supported  by  the  rates,  to 
which  the  agricultural  labourers  only  contribute 
an  infinitesimal  quantity  ;  they  do  not  feel  the 
payment  of  rates  in  the  same  way  as  a  contri- 
bution to  a  friendly  society  ;  would  not  they  be 
inclined  to  look  upon  out-door  relief,  if  it  were 
given  lavishly,  as  the  best  form  of  friendly 
society?  — I  think  not. 

6888.  You  have  told  the  Uhairman,  I  think, 
that  the  persons  who  are  earning  a  certain  sum 
of  money  were  of  ability  to  maintain  their  fathers 
and  mothers  ;  I  think  Lord  Aberdare  put  it  to 
you  at  21.  per  week  ;  you  think  that  a  person 
with  21.  a  week  would  be  of  ability  ? — So  far  as 
the  Norfolk  villages  are  concerned. 

6889.  No  ;  but  take  it  generally,  ought  the 
guardians  to  enforce  a  contribution  from  a  per- 
son getting  21.  per  week  ? — Well,  you  see,  I  spoke 
from  the  experience  of  labourers,  21.  per  week  in 
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the  rural  villages  would  give  a  man  plenty  of 
means  to  support  his  aged  parents. 

6890.  Is  there  a  very  large  migration  from  Large 
Norfolk  of  the  agricultural  labourer.    I  see  here  '"'g^**'®*'^;^^ 
that  a  great  proportion  of  your  unions  have ^"'""'siom 
decreased  in  population;  is  there  a  very  great  '  '  ' 
migration  of  the  agricultural  labourers  into  the  ' 

towns  ? — Very  large.  j..: . 

6891.  And  they  go  there  for  what? — With"  r«ihr- 
the  motive  to  better  their  position. 

6892.  Therefore  we  may  assume  that  they  are  ^ 
in  a  better  position  than  if  they  had  remained  in  ' 
the  country  unions? — I  think  not. 

6893.  Are  they,  or  are  they  not  in  a  better 
position  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
parents  ? — One  way ;  not  if  they  are  working  as 
unskilled  labourers. 

6894.  But  take  the  persons  who  are  employed 
upon  the  railways,  which  a  very  great  number'^ 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  are.    What  should' 
you  say  with  regard  to  those  men? — Unfortu^'"'^ 
nalely  iheir  wages  are  not  much  better  than 
those  of  unskilled  labourers. 

6895.  Well,  they  become  porters,  and  theu/'i 
guards.    What  would  you  say  of  a  guard  on  a 
railway,  would  he  be  of  ability,  that   is  the 
question? — Certainly  not,  if  he  is  living  in  a 
town. 

6896.  I  will  not  put  a  hypothetical  case,  I|| 
will  put  an  actual  case  that  came  under  my 
observation.    A  short  time  ago  an  old  woman 
applied  to  a  country  union,  and  received  out- 
door relief.     Her  son  was  living  in  a  neigh- 
bouring union,  and  he  was  the  head  keeper  of  a 
nobleman,  a  duke,  and  he  declined  absolutely  to 
do  anything  for  his  mother  ;  he  came  befoi'e  the*'^ 
guai'dians  ;   I  happened  to  hear  his  statement; 
he  had  no  family  at  home ;   he  was  the  head 
keeper  of  a  nobleman,  and  you  can  judge,  from 
living  in  Norfolk,  what  would  be  the  wages  and 
perquisites   of  a   man   in   that   position.  He 
declined  absolutely ;   he  said  he  was   not  of 
ability,  although  he  had  nobody  at  home  but  his 
wife  to  support ;  he  declined  absolutely  to  do 
anything  for  his  mother.    That  is  not  a  hypo- 
thetical case,  but  an  actual  case.    Would  you-" 
consider  that  man  of  non-ability  ? — I  cannot  say''» 
what  his  wages  would  be. 

6897.  You  can  form  as  good  an  opinion  as  I 
can,  what  a  head  keeper  to  a  nobleman  would 
receive  with  his  perquisites? — If  he  were  getting 
200  /.  a  year,  he  certainly  would  be  in  a  position. 

6898.  Therefore  you  confine  your  suggestions 
to  this,  that  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Norfolk 
are  not  earning  sufficient  money  to  do  anything 
for  their  parents  ? — I  would  rather  put  it 
unskilled  labour.  Would  you  allow  me  to 
explain  why  I  said  unskilled  labour;  it  is  this, 
there  are  a  great  many  bricklayers'  labourers 
and  other  labourers  whose  wages  are  still  very 
low,  that  was  why  1  said  unskilled  labour.  It  is 
not  because  I  wish  to  depreciate  the  agricultural'!  - 
labourer    I  think  he  is  a  skilled  labourer. 

6899.  I  have  only  one  other  question  to  ask  Guardians 
you,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  this  flour  that  has  aregener 
been  examined  here ;  why  did  not  the  guardian 
of  the  parish  when  he  found  the  flour  so  bad  take  theUc* 
the  question  up,  and  bring  it  before  the  board  of  farmers, 
guardians? — As  a  rule  the  board  of  guardians 
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are  farmers,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  the  poor 
whatever. 

6900.  But  I  am  speaking  now  not  of  sympathy 
with  the  poor,  but  of  getting  flour  below  the 
contract,  which  1  suppose  we  must  assume  it 
was;  why  did  not  the  guardian  of  the  parish 
take  it  up  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

6901.  Did  the  people  complain  to  him  ? — I  am 
not  sure. 

6902.  Did  they  complain  to  the  relieving 
officer  that  the  flour  was  bad  ? — Over  and  over 
again. 

6903.  It  was  not  followed  up  by  being  taken 
up  to  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Not  th.at  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

6904.  I  did  not  understand  the  witness  to  say 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Barningham  man,  where 
he  earned  2s.  in  the  week,  that  the  relieving 
officer  stopped  the  relief  of  2s.  ? — Yes. 

6905.  But  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say 
that  he  did  that  of  his  own  accord ;  you  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  ordered  to  do  it  or  not  ? — 
Oh,  no  ;  all  I  know  is  that  he  deducted  it,  that 
he  stopped  it. 

6906.  That  he  was  the  agent  ?— Yes. 

6907.  But  you  do  not  chai'ge  him  with  doing 
that  to  your  knowledge  without  the  authority  of 
the  guardians? — Oh,  no;  certainly  not. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

6908.  When  did  you  join  the  Foresters  ? — In 
1879. 

6909.  While  you  were  still  an  agricultural 
labourer  ? — Yes,  I  should  be  a  very  young  man 
at  that  age  ;  1  was  an  agricultural  labourer. 

6910.  But  did  you  join  the  Shepherds  in  the 
same  year  ? — No,  not  for  10  years  later. 

6911.  Not  till  1889;  and  what  year  did  you 
join  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  ? — It  is 
about  20  years  ago  since  I  first  became  a 
member. 

6912.  What  was  your  payment  to  that ;  I 
think  you  did  not  state  that;  —  Twenty  years 
ago  the  agricultural  labourers'  wages  would  be 
about  9s.  a  week,  I  think. 

6913.  No;  but  I  mean  when  did  you  join  the 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  ? — At  its  com- 
mencement;  that  would  be  in  1872, 

6914.  And  what  was  your  payment  to  that  ? — 
Ninepence  per  month. 

6915.  But  that  is  your  payment,  I  think,  to 
the  Norfolk  Union,  is  it  not  ? — They  are  both 
one  and  the  same. 

6916.  And  you  were  paying  2s.  \0d.  to  the 
Foresters,  and  dd.  to  the  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union.'  —  I  was  not  paying  2.v.  \Qd.  to  the 
Foresters  in  1879.  In  1872,  I  paid  2s.  to  the 
Foresters  and  \0d.  to  the  Shepherds  per  month. 

6917.  What  1  want  to  make  out  is,  what 
proportion  of  your  wages,  while  you  were  an 
agricultural  labourer,  you  found  it  possible  to 
devote  to  provident  purposes  ? — You  see  by  the 
rise  of  the  organisation  of  the  labourers  their 
wages  rose  ;  of  course  we  had  more  money. 

6918.  Would  you  answer  my  question,  please; 
I  want  to  know  what  your  payments,  out  of  your 
wages  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  were  to  the 
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Foresters  and  to  the  Auricultui-al  Labourerp' 
Union? — Something  over  2s. 

6919.  — Per  month  ?— Per  month. 

6920.  And  what  were  your  wages  at  that 
time  ? — Oh,  they  rose  in  about  four  years  to  15s.; 
but  there  have  been  variations.  They  ran  down 
again  after  that. 

6921.  And  you  happened  to  be  a  married  man 
without  a  family  ? — Oh,  yes. 

6922.  You  said  in  the  first  case  that  you  re- 
ferred to  as  a  hard  one ;  I  do  not  think  you 
mentioned  the  name  ;  that  occurred  in  1887,  in 
the  j^ylsham  Union  ? — I  gave  the  name. 

6923.  Of  the  first  case  ?— Yes. 

6924.  Well,  I  forget  it ;  there  were  two  men 
I  think  held  responsible  for  the  support  of  their 
parents  ? — Yes. 

6925.  They  belonged  to  two  friendly  societies, 
I  think  ? — They  belonged  to  a  friendly  society. 

6926.  Can  you  say  what  it  was? — A  local 
club  at  Wood  Dalling,  a  local  friendly  society, 
not  the  Foresters;  I  cannot  give  the  name. 

6927.  A  dividing  club? — I  cannot  give  the 
name. 

6928.  Is  the  club  in  existence  now  ? — Yes,  it 
is  in  existence  now. 

6929.  You  said,  that  in  your  opinion,  no 
system  of  State-aided  pension  would  be  suitable 
that  does  not  begin  before  60?  — It  would  not 
be  suitable  if  it  did  not  commence  before  then. 

6930.  When  ought  it  to  begin  in  your  opinion  ? 
— My  opinion  is  that  they  ought  to  receive  relief 
or  aid  as  soon  as  they  are  incapacitated  from 
work. 

6931.  But  a  man  does  not  generally  become 
unable  to  work  before  60  —  Oh,  yes,  sir,  there 
are  various  causes  ;  he  might  have  the  rheumatic 
fever  and  be  drawn  up  and  become  quite  a  cripple 
before  he  is  60  or  65  ;  even  at  30. 

6932.  Then  in  your  opinion,  is  the  State  to 
take  the  place  of  all  provident  insurance  for 
working  men  ?—  I  am  not  so  strong  on  that  point; 
it  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  State  or  local. 

6933.  You  have  not  matured  your  opinion? — 

Mr.  Roundell. 

6934.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  poor  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

6935.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  were  to  pass,  in  which  the  election  of 
guardians  would  be  upon  a  popular  footing,  that 
you  would  be  likely  to  get  guardians  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  poor  people?  —  Oh,  certainly. 

6936.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  one  or  two 
benefit  societies  in  your  neighbourhood.  You 
belong  to  the  Foresters  ;  do  you  know  about  any 
village  clubs  and  small  societies  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Only  one. 

6937.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this  ;  whether 
you  think  that  those  small  village  clubs  are 
likely  to  stand  their  grovmd,  or  whether  you 
would  like  to  see  them  absorbed  in  the  groat 
societies  like  the  Foresters  and  Oddfellows? — 
They  will  not  be  able  to  stand  their  ground. 

6938.  You  think  they  will  not  be  able  to  stand 
their  ground  ? — Oh,  no. 

6939.  And  do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable 
for  these  village  and  other  clubs  to  be  absorbed 
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Mr.  Roundell — continued, 
as  soon  as  they  can  by  the  large  affiliated  Orders  ? 
— r think  it  would  be  a  great  benefit. 

6940.  Then  only  one  other  question ;  you 
have  answered  it  already,  1  think,  that  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  in  Norfolk  is  not  able  to 
ff  subscribe  for  more  benefits  in  his  club  than 
sickness  benefit  and  funeral ;  that  he  is  not  able 
to  provide  for  old  age  at  65  ? — Would  you  kindly 
allow  me  to  give  you  this.  We  have  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  an 
'  annuity  which  would  give  a  man  (their  members), 
at  the  age  of  65,  5s.  per  week.  This  is  the  scale 
of  payment  he  would  have  to  pay  at  the  age  of 
18,  in  addition  to  what  he  is  now  paying,  9s. 
a-year. 


'6941.  And  at  20?— 10*.  Id.;  21,  10s.  M 
22,  1  Is.  3c?. 


25,  13s.  5d. ;  and  at  my  age,  at  43, 
it  would  cost  me  21.  6s. 

6942.  And,  I  suppose,  you  would  consider  the 
latter  impossible  ? — It  is  altogether  impossible. 

6943.  AntJ,  therefore,  the  great  object  would 
be  to  get  labourers  to  begin  to  subscribe  at  an 


Mr.  Roundell — continued. 

early  age  ? — That  would  be  impossible  unless  we 
made  it  easier  by  stopping  the  sick  pay  at  65. 

6944.  Yes,  but  supposing  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment sick  pay  was  stopped  for  all  societies  at  65, 
and  that  old  age  superannuation  were  then  to 
begin,  then  I  understand  you,  it  would  be 
possible  ? — I  think  it  would  greatly  facilitate  it. 

6945.  Therefore,  as  far  as  your  opinion  would 
go,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  Parliament  pro- 
viding for  all  friendly  societies,  that  sick  pay 
shall  cease  at  the  age  of  65,  in  order  to  allow  old 
age  superannuation  benefit  to  begin  ? — I  should 
not  1)6  in  favour  of  Parliament  interfering  with 
friendly  societies  at  all. 

Chairman. 

6946.  Would  you  mind  answering  this  ques- 
tion, what  wages  were  you  receiving  at  the  time 
that  you  were  subscribing  2s.  a  month  to  the 
friendly  society  ? — I  should  say  they  would  be 
about,  perhaps,  from  12s.  to  13s.  per  week,  I 
cannot  say  authentically  just  now. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  at  Noon. 


NINETEENTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  25tli  April  1893. 


In  the  ftueen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


present 


The  Eight  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b..  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  e.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Platfair,  k.c.b. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  o.b. 

Mr.  Albert  Pell. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 

Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Zacharias  W  ALKER,  Agent  for  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union, 

called  in  :  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

6947.  What  Union  do  you  live  in,  in  Nor- 
folk ? — Docking,  my  Lord. 

6948.  Have  you  lived  in  any  other  ? — No,  my 
Lord. 

6949.  Are  you  proposing  to  give  your  experi- 
ence in  that  imion,  or  to  make  general  observa- 

75320. 


Chairman — continued, 
tions  upon  the  Poor  Law?— -I  propose  making 
general  observations  upon  three  or  four  unions 
in  Norfolk  ;  Docking,  Guiitcross,  Walsingham, 
and  Depwade  Union. 


6950.  You  wish  to  make  some  observations  rXsaUf 


upon  out-door  relief  ?  —  Yes,  my  Lord 
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To  widows 
with 

grown-up 
unmarried 
£ons. 


Chaifjuun—contmn^dL. 

6951.  Would  yqu  be  good  enough  to  do  «o  ? 
—  I  propose  taking  the  iDocking  Union  first, 
aud  giving  thi'ee  cases  respecting  out-dool:  relief 
in  that  union.  'I  he  first  case  is  Susan  Norman, 
of  North  Creake,  64,  years  of  age ;  has  three 
sons;  one  is  married  ;  all  belong  to  the  Oddfellow?' 
Lodge  ;  will  not  allow  her  out-door  relief  ;  would 
give  her  a  note  to  go  and  live  in  the  workhouse 
if  she  chose. 

6952.  Was  the  son  called  upon  to  contribute 
towards  her  support  ?— When  she  made  appHca- 
cation  to  the  board,  they  informed  her  that  they 
.would  give  her  a  note  for  the  house,  and  if  she  did 
not  choose  to  go  there  they  thought  .her  sons 
ought  to  maintain  her. 

6953.  Well,  what  became  of  her?— She  con- 
tinues in  a  honae,  and  her  sons  feel  it  a  very 
hard  case,  because  they  find  the  home  for  her  ; 
and  her  husband  has  been  a  labourer  all  his  life, 
and  they  feel  it  hard  that  she  is  jopt  a,llpwed 
relief.  .     ,  i  ■  ih  m  !(odj. 

6954.  Does  she  live  with  either  of  her  sons  ? 
— Her  two  sons  live  in  the  house. 

6955.  With  her? — With  her,  yes,  my  Lord. 

6956.  One  is  married? — One  is  married. 

6957.  The  other  is  not  married  ? — The  other 
two  are  single. 

6958.  Then  there  are  three  sons  ? — Yes,  three 

6959.  And  two  not  married  ? — Two  not  mar- 
ried. 

6960.  What  wages  are  they  getting?  — The 
daily  wage  they  are  getting  in  that  neighbour- 
hood comes  to  Us.  per  week. 

6961.  Then  you  think  it  a  hardship  that  un- 
married men,  Avith  whom  their  mother  lives, 
should  be  obliged  to  support  her,  instead  of 
getting  relief  from  the  parish  ? — That  is  the  case. 

6962.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Edwards  the  other  day  about  the  average 
wages  in  his  part  of  Norfolk  ?  — Yes. 

6963.  Do  you  agree  with  it  generally  ? — Yes. 
I  should  think  that  it  was  about  the  average 
wage,  take  the  year  round. 

6964.  I  think  what  he  said  was,  that  although 
the  nominal  rate  of  wages  was  \\s.  a  week,  the 
extra  earnings  came  to  about  2*.  5d.  a  week 
extra  throughout  the  year ;  of  course  making 
allowance  for  bad  days  on  account  of  bad 
Aveather,  and  other  causes.  You  agree  with 
that  ' — Yes,  my  Lord. 

6965.  Suppose  one  of  the  sons  were  to  marry, 
he  would  marry  upon  the  wages  he  is  getting 
now  ? — Yes. 

6966.  Well,  he  would  have  a  wife  to  support, 
and  children  to  support  in  all  probability ;  does 
it  seem  to  you  hard  at  any  rate,  until  he  has  a 
wife  and  children,  that  he  and  his  unmarried 
brothers  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
o-fl-n  mother  living  in  the  house  with  them  ? — 
Well,  they  appeared  to  look  at  it  in  this  light, 
that  a  number  of  widows  are  allowed  relief  in  the 
village,  and  whilst  they  are  quite  willing  as  sons 
to  find  a  home  for  their  mother  and  do  what  they 
can,  if  the  parish  did  allow  her  a  very  small  sum, 
which  as  a  rule  it  would  be  in  that  Union,  that 
she  would  be  glad  of  all  the  assistance  her  sons 
would  render  her. 

6967.  Now  th6n  the  next  case? — The  next 


Chairman — continued. 

case  is  Caroline  Horne,  60  years  of  age:  hasfom* 
sons;  one  is  a  soldier;  three  others  are  labourers 
One  has  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  cannot 
.secure  full  wages ;  three  of  these  sons  are  in 
friendly  societies,  two  away  from  home,  two 
living  at  home,  one  of  whom  can  earn  only  just  j 
sufficient  to  keep  himself;  will  not  allow  her  out- 
door relief;  might  go  into  the  house. 

6968.  Who  does  she  live  with?— With  her 
sons.    They  find  the  home.  , 

6969.  Ave  they  unmarried  song  ? — Two  of  them 
are,  the  two  that  are  at  home  ;  one  has  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye,  so  that  he  has  to  take  a  smaller 
wage,  and  can  only  earn  just  sufficient  to  keep 
himself.  _ 

6970.  What  does  he  work  at? — He  works,  on 
the  land. 

6971.  And  cannot  he  do  his  work  on  the  land 
with  one  eye  as  well  as  with  two?. — No,  ;my 
Lord.    ,,.,<,  ,        ,  : 

6972.  Why  is  .that  ? T-r  Well,  he  cannot  jgnd 
employment  with  the  large  farmers  in  the  village  ; 
in  the  village  there  is  one  little  farmer  took 
sympathy  upon  him  and  offered  him  a  wage,  I 
believe,  of  9  s.  a  week,  if  he  could  manage,  so  he 
took  some  work  of  the  parish,  carting  stones,  and 
that. 

6973.  Well,  now,  the  other  sons  ? — The  son 
that  lives  in  the  parish  works  for  a  farmer. 

6974.  No,  the  other  one,  not  the  one  you  say 
who  lost  one  eye  and  therefore  cannot  work  on 
the  land,  but  the  other  one  ? — He  is  a  labourer. 

6975.  And  he  is  getting  the  usual  wages? — 
Yes. 

6976.  And  is  he  married? — No,  my  Lord. 

6977.  And  his  mother  lives  with  him? — And 
his  mother  lives  with  him.  I  may  say  that  in 
this  case  they  did  allow  this  widow  out-relief  till 
last  July.  They  sto])ped  her  payment  last  July. 
The  reason  seems  rather  peculiar  ;  she  attended 
a  great  public  lea  meeting  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  soon  after  the  allowance  which  they  had 
allowed  her  previously  was  taken  off. 

6978.  Now,  these  two  sons  you  say  are  work- 
ing at  a  distance  ;  do  you  know  what  wages  they 
are  getting  ? — One  of  them  was  out  of  work  six 
months  and  it  drove  him  to  join  the  army. 

6979.  But  I  do  not  talk  of  the  one  in  the  army ; 
you  said  there  were  two  sons  besides  the  one  in 
the  army,  that  were  at  work  somewhere  ? — Two 
at  North  Creake,  in  the  village.  One  has  joined 
the  army  and  the  other  has  gone  down  into  the 
North  of  England  j  1  believe  they  do  know 
where  he  is.       ;~»^jy',v  ■ 

6980.  You  do  not  know  what  he  is  doing? — 
No. 

6981.  Is  he  married? — No,  he  is  single, 

6982.  And  does  he  contribute   towards  his 
mother's  support  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6983.  He  does  ?— Undoubtedly  he  would  have 
to  do  it.  I  think  he  would  have  to  help  his 
mother. 

6984.  Do  I  clearly  imderstand  that  you  con-  i 
sider  the  case  a  hard  one,  where  a  mother  with  a 
number  of  unmarried  sons  is  supposed  to  be 
assisted  by  them,  instead  of  being  relieved  by  the 
poor  rates.  Does  that  seem  to  you  hard  ? — My 
Lord,  the  only  distinction  I  can  draw  there  is, 
that  what  little  allowance  would  be  allowed  by 
that  union  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
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■widow  in  any  shape  with  a  home,  and  the  sons 
making  provision  for  themselves  and  wiUing  to 
iind  a  iiome  and  to  supplement  what  little  allow- 
ance there  would  be,  they  feel  that  it  is  a  hard- 
ship, and  these  widows  themselves  feel  it  a  hard- 
ship ;  they  do  not  like  to  feel  dependent  fully 
upon  their  sons. 

6985.  In  the  case  of  this  widow,  the  last  one 
you  have  mentioned,  was  she  able  to  do  anything 
for  herself  ? — Unfortunately  she  is  very  lame. 

6986.  Well,  but  that  Avould  not  prevent  her 
from  sewing,  or  doing  many  little  things, 
although  she  cannot  do  any  work? — She  might 
do  a  little  work  at  home  in  her  house,  you  know, 

flu  but  not  to  go  out  to  work  as  some  women  do. 
'■  6987.  And  with  respect  to  the  other  widow, 
the  first  one  you  mentioned,  does  she  do  any 
work  ?— Well,  they  are  both  in  about  the  same 
position.  They  are  both  of  them  lame,  very 
lame. 

6988.  She  is  lame  too  ?— Yes. 
;f  '  6989.  Now  go  on  to  the  third  case  ?  — The  third 
'  cafee  in  Docking  Union  is  W  illiam  Bailey,  age  75  ; 
has  been  a  hard-working  industrious  man  all  his 
life  ;  paid  into  a  sick  benefit  society ;  he  asked 
them  to  allow  him  as  he  could  not  find  employment 
in  1892.  The  Board  of  Guardians  allowed  him 
Is'.  6'/.,  and  a  stone  of  flour  for  a  fortnight. 
They  allowed  hian  thait  for  U  fortnight,  and  then 
stoi)ped  it.       ;   -  ■ 

6990.  Did  they  make  him  an  offer  of  the 
workhouse  r — Yes.  They  told  him  he  might 
have  a  note  for  the  house. 

6991.  How  long  ago  was  it  they  stopped  it? — 
Last  November. 

6992.  And  he  has  had  nothing  since  ? — No, 
my  Lord, 

6993.  Well,  how  has  he  got  on? — Well,  he 
has  got  on  as  well  as  he  could ;  perhaps  got  a 
■day's  work  now  and  again.    I  was  vexed  to 

j  see  him,  this  very  case,  yesterday  ;  he  was  going 
to  try  to  get  employment,  and  the  answer  he  got 
Was  he  was  getting  old,  and  they  had  sufficient 
young  men,  and  he  does  not  feel  inclined  t(  go 
to  the  house* 

6994.  How  did  he  get  through  the  winter?  — 
A  hard  struggle. 

6995.  But  did  he  receive  any  assistance  from 
anybody  else  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

•  6996.  Has  he  any  children  ? — They  are  grown 
up. 

6997.  Are  they  married?— He  has  one  son 
married,  and  he  lives  in  London. 

6998.  And  has  he  any  son  unmarried  ? — No. 

6999.  Is  he  a  widower  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

7000.  And  how  old  is  his  wife  ? — His  wife 
■would  be  about  70. 

700).  Does  she  get  any  assistance? — No;  I 
beheve  that  she  has  been  a  healthy  woman,  so 
that  she  has  gone  out  to  work  at  the  gentlemen's 
houses,  and  I  believe  that  that  has  been  the  means 
of  finding  him  that  provision. 

7002.  These  are  the  three  cases  you  proposed 
to  mention  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

7003.  Have  you  anything-  else  of  the  same 
character  to  mention  ? — -Not  in  the  Docking 
Union. 

7004.  Well,  in  the  other  unions  provided  you 
are  well  informed  as  to  the  cases  ? —Guiltcross 
Union. 


Chairman — continued. 

700.5.  Is  that  ail  adjoining  union? — No,  my 
Lord. 

7006.  How  far  off  is  it  ?- -That  would  be 
30  miles  off. 

7007.  How  do  you  come  to  be  acquainted 
with  it? — Because  I  travel  the  county,  and  theso 
cases  were  named  to  me. 

7008.  What  do  you  mean  by  travelling  the  Cases  of 
county  ? — I  am  agent  for  the  National  Agricul-  sons 
tural  Labourers'  Union,  and  every  da-y  I  have  °''''sed  to 
cases  brought  under  my  notice,  and  my  idea  in  to  support 
naming   these  cases  is  only  to  give  them  as  of  parents, 
samples  of  tlie  cases  that  might  be  produced. 

7009.  Very  good  ;  go  on,  please  ? — George 
Patrick,  of  Banham,  has  had  to  pay  \  s.  a.  week 
for  ten  years  towards  the  support  of  his  parents, 
whose  ages  are  78  and  75  ;  the  magistrates  put 
\s.  6d.  a  week  on  at  first,  but  he  appealed  against- 
it,  and  they  reduced  it  to  1^.  a  week  ;  and  he 
pays  into  a  sick  benefit  society  himself. 

7010.  Is  he  a  married  man  ?—  Yes. 

7011.  And  children  ?— Yes. 

7012.  Whom  he  supports? — Yes. 

7013.  Do  they  get  any  assistance  from  ihe 
parish? — That  I  am  not  sure  of.  ''  ' 

7014.  The  point  now  that  you  are  working  is 
to  show  how  hardly  men  ai*e  treated  in  being 
compelled  to  support  their  parents  when  they 
have  hardly  enough  to  support  themselves  ;  that 
is  your  case  ? — Yes. 

7015.  Go  on,  please  ? — The  second  case  is 
Thomas  Potter,  of  Winfarthing  ;  he  has  to  pay 
sixpence  a  week  in  support  of  his  father,  who  is 
82  years  of  age;  this  man's  age  is  55  years, 
and  he  has  a  family  of  six  children,  and  is 
keeping  a  benefit  society  himself.  This  is  a 
remarkable  case.  Three  years  back  this  old 
man  received  out-door  relief;  it  was  cut  off  by 
the  board  of  guardians,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
go  tc  work  or  go  to  the  workhouse.  The  old 
man  dreaded  it  so,  he  tried  his  hand  to  do  a 
little  work,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  This  might 
be  an  experiment  to  find  out  whether  the  old 
man  had  any  more  work  in  him,  but  strani^e  to 
say  the  very  man  whom  he  worked  for  a 
number  of  years  was  the  guardian  of  this  parish 
where  this  poor  old  man  lived,  and  it  did  look 
like  giving  him  the  last  kick. 

7016.  I)id  the  guardians  give  him  anything? 
— Undoubtedly. 

7017.  How  much? — That  I  do  not  know,  my 
Lord. 

7018.  Was  his  son  an  agricultural  labourer? 
—Yes. 

7019.  Then  the  next  case  ?— Robert  Farrow, 
of  Banham,  has  to  pay  Is.  a  week  towards  the 
support  of  his  mother  ;  his  father  lost  his  lite 
through  being  buried  up  in  a  gravel  pit ;  he  paid 
rates  for  45  years  himself;  this  man  (the  son) 
has  paid  rates  himselt  20  years,  and  brought  up 
a  family,  and  is  paying  into  a  friendly  society, 
and  has  been  compelled  to  contribute  this  sum 
the  last  five  years. 

7020.  Do  you  know  what  his  wages  are? — A 
labourer's. 

7021.  How  old  is  the  son  who  contributes? — 
I  do  not  know  his  age ;  I  did  not  get  his  age. 

7022.  How  old   is  the  mother?— I  do  not 

know  her  age.  -  -i 

7023.  Have  you  any  other  case?— I  will  take 
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Chairman — continued. 
North  Erpingham  Union.  Two  years  back  I 
was  holding  a  meeting  at  Suffield.  Mi's.  Catton, 
who  was  70  years  of  age,  and  had  lost  her 
husband,  came  to  me ;  she  wished  me  to  speak 
upon  the  present  administration  of  the  board  of 
guardians  at  that  public  meeting.  She  had 
made  application  to  the  board  for  a  little  out- 
door relief ;  her  children  were  quite  willing  to 
find  her  a  home,  but  the  only  redress  she  got 
from  them  was  that  she  might  have  an  order  to 
go  into  the  house.  This  was  thought  very 
hard. 

7024.  And  how  many  children  had  she  ? — She 
had  two  sons. 

7025.  Were  they  married  ? — Yes. 

7026.  Both;   had  they  families?— Yes. 

7027.  And  they  are  supporting  her? — They 
are  finding  the  home  and  supporting  her. 

7028.  She  gets  no  relief  from  the  parish? — 
No. 

7029.  Have  they  been  compelled  to  support 
her? — No  ;  they  have  done  it  voluntarily. 

7030.  Did  you  know  the  sons? — Yes;  I  knew 
the  sons  quite  well. 

7031.  Do  they  seem  to  be  very  poor? — They 
were  very  respectable  young  men ;  they  were 
very  steady,  and  that ;  they  were  receiving  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wages  that  labourers  receive. 

7032.  Did  they  themselves  object  to  support- 
ing their  mother  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  heard  them 
object,  and  the  only  objection  I  heard  was  from 
this  poor  old  lady. 

7033.  She  wanted  some  help  from  the  parish  ? 
— She  felt  that  her  sons  offered  to  keep  the  home 
going  for  her,  to  pay  the  rent  of  this  home  and 
keep  the  home  going,  and  she  felt  that  she  did 
not  like  being  dependent  on  them  altogether. 
That  was  her  idea. 

7034.  Well,  the  next  case  ? — I  will  take  the 
Walsingham  Union,  and  this  is  a  case  of  a 
complaint ;  and  I  presume  that  the  inquiry 
is  made  for  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  this 
is  a  complaint  fi-om  those  that  are  receiving  out- 
door relief  of  the  treatment  they  receive. 

7035.  This  is  a  different  case  from  the  others  ? 
— This  is  a  different  case. 

7036.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  is 
a  complaint  of  rough  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  union  ? — Yes  my  Lord ;  the 
people  who  receive  out-door  relief  complain  of  the 
rough  treatment  they  receive  from  Mr.  Watts, 
the  relieving  officer  at  Wells.  They  are 
supposed  to  meet  this  officer  at  a  certain  hour  of 
the  day  to  receive  their  allowance  ;  very  often 
they  have  had  to  wait  in  the  street  two  hours 
this  winter  in  the  cold.  They  are  not  allowed 
inside  of  his  cottage,  he  pays  them  outside  the 
window  ;  but  they  have  to  wait  for  him  ;  should 
they  at  any  time  be  late  themselves,  and  even 
five  minutes  over  the  time  when  he  arrives,  he 
does  not  wait  for  them  ;  they  have  to  go  without 
their  pay  till  the  next  week.  Evidently  these 
people  feel  they  have  cause  for  complaint. 

7037.  Have  you  any  other  case  ( — Only  in 
regard  to  that  union.  I  made  inquiries  as  to 
what  was  allowed  in  the  shape  of  out-door  relief 
to  those  who  were  receiving  it,  and  I  found  that 
in  two  or  three  cases  they  were  receiving  Is.  Qd. 
per  week,  and  a  stone  of  flour. 


Chairman — continued. 

7038.  What  age  were  these  old  people  ? — 
Seventy-two  years  of  age  one,  and  82  the  other. 

7039.  And  all  they  got  was  Is.  Qd.  in  money, 
and  a  stone  of  flour? — And  a  stone  of  floui-,  yes. 

7040.  Do  you  wish  to   say   anything  more 
upon  that  point  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

7041.  Now  I  think  you  come  to  the  changes  in 
the  Poor  Law  which  you  would  advocate  ? — The 
reforms  which  I  would  suggest,  Avhich  in  my 
opinion  are  needed,  includes  a  larger  allowance  of 
out-door  relief  to  the  aged  poor  over  60  years  of 
age. 

7042.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  whether  they  are  A 
able  to  work  or  not  ? — Well,  if  they  are  able 
to  work,  there  would  be  a  difference  ;  but  I  mean  ol 
if  they  are  incapacitated  from  work.    I  think  « 
there  ought  to  be  a  larger  allowance  than  is  given 
now. 

7043.  That  is  to  say,  you  call  "  old,"  people 
who  are  60  years  and  upwards  of  age  ? — Yes. 

7044.  And  if  at  that  age  they  are  not 
able  to  work,  then  the  allowance  should  be 
larger  than  it  now  is  ? — Yes :  especially  when 
the  children  are  paying  into  friendly  societies 
themselves,  and  are  quite  willing  to  find  their 
aged  parents  a  home.  I  consider  a  shilling  a 
week  and  half  a  stone  of  flour,  which  is  about 
the  allowance  which  is  paid  as  a  rule,  in  the 
Docking  Union,  is  evidently  not  sufficient,  and 
no  encouragement  to  young  men  for  thrift  and 
seK-help. 

7045.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  about  that  ques- 
tion. Do  you  think  that  if  the  children  were 
willing  to  give  their  parents  a  lodging  in  their 
house,  that  a  shilling  a  week  and  one  stone  of 
flour  a  week  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  an  old  man  himself  unable  to  work. 
Remember  he  is  not  living  alone ;  it  is  his 
contribution  to  the  family  expenses.  I  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion  upon  that  ? — Well,  my 
Lord,  if  it  was  one  case,  with  a  man  or  a  woman^ 
if  it  were  only  one,  that  would  be  a  very  small 
sum;  but  as  a  rule,  if  old  people  live  together  to 
that  time,  man  and  wife,  why,  evidently,  it  would 
not  be  sufficient. 

7046.  No,  but  I  restricted  my  question  care- 
fully to  the  case  of  an  old  man  living  with  one  of 
his  children  ;  I  then  asked  you  whether,  supposing 
he  were  living  with  his  child,  with  his  son  and 
his  family,  whether  one  shilling  a  week  and  a  stone 
of  flour  would  not  be  a  sufficient  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  living  ?  —  Well,  I  think 
that  an  aged  person,  more  especially  in  the 
winter  time,  would  require  a  little  nourishment 
and  warmth,  and  a  shilling  would  soon  be  gone  in 
firing  in  the  winter  time. 

7047.  It   certainly   would   not  go  very  far 
towards  getting  clothing  ?  — No. 

7048.  But  he  would  share  in  the  warmth  of 
the  family  fire  ? — There  might  be  an  increase  of 
that,  if  they  had  an  aged  person  they  might  hHve 
a  larger  fire,  and  make  more  comfort  for  him. 

7049.  Now,  in  the  case  you  have  just  now 
mentioned,  what  would  you  think  would  be  the 
proper  amoimt  of  relief  to  be  given  to  an  old  man 
living  with  his  children? — Well,  I  think  if  they 
received  2s.  weekly  and  a  stone  of  flour,  that 
would  be  a  great  deal  better. 
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Chairman — continued. 

7050.  Have  you  any  other  cases  ? — I  am 
giving  suggestions  of  reforms.  In  the  work- 
house I  consider  the  paupers  should  be  classi- 

'  fied,  in  the  cases  of  those  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  but  poverty,  through  the 
small  wage  they  have  been  receiving,  have  been 
driven  to  end  their  days  in  the  Union  :  this  class 
of  men  and  women  should  not  be  mixed  with  the 
class  of  men  and  women  who  have  led  a  bad  life 
and  brought  themselves  to  ruin.  They  should  be 
by  themselves,  and  I  would  suggest  that,  when  the 
aged  poor  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  House,  they 
should  not  be  parted  when  they  arrive  there  :  I 
mean  all  married  people  over  60  years  of  age. 

7051.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  wherever 
the  married  people  are  above  60,  the  guardians 
are  bound  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
living  together,  did  you  know  that  ? — I  was  not 
aware  that  they  were  bound  to  do  it. 

7052.  That  is  so ;  you  may  take  that  to  be  the 
law? — I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  so. 

7053.  In  other  respects  you  think  there  ought 
j    to  be  a  more  careful  classification  than  there  is 

now  ? — Yes. 

7054.  Do  you  think  it  would  always  be 
possible  to  distinguish  between  those  who  had 
led  respectable  lives  and  those  who  had  not  ? — • 
Yes,  my  Lord. 

7055.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  sharp  line  which 
separates  the  respectable  from  the  less  respec- 
taljle? — I  should  think  that  difficulty  might  be 
explained  by  the  guardian  that  represents  the 
parish  where  the  parties  come  from,  he  would 
have  an  idea. 

7056.  You  would  have  to  trust  to  every 
guardian's  separate  estimate  of  who  is  respectable 
and  who  is  not  respectable  ? — Yes,  you  would. 

7057.  Do  you  think  you  could  always  do  that 
safely  ?— Well,  I  should  say  on  the  whole. 

7058.  Have  you  ever  been  inside  any  of  these 
workhouses  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No,  my 
Lord. 

7059.  Then  the  accounts  you  have  of  the 
classification  or  want  of  classification,  you  re- 
ceived from  the  paupers  themselves  ? — Yes,  my 
Lord. 

7060.  But  you  are  unable  to  say  whether  the 
buildings  are  of  such  a  character  as  would  enable 

I  the  classification  to  be  carefully  carried  out  ? — 
!     I  am  not  able  to  say  that. 

7061.  What  is  your  next  point? — That  is  all  I 
have  to  suggest. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

7062.  I  understand  that  you  have  only  got 
these  two  suggestions  to  make:  one  with  regard 
to  increased  allowance,  and  the  other  with  regard 
to  classification  ? — Yea,  Sir. 

7063.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these — in- 
creased allowance — are  you  aware  that  it  is 
quite  in  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  at  present 
to  give  whatever  amount  of  allowance  to  old 
people  that  they  choose  ? — INo,  I  was  not  aware 
of  that. 

7064.  Did  you  think  that  they  were  restricted 
in  the  amount? — Well,  I  have  thought  so  al- 
ways. 

7065.  If  I  tell  you  as  a  fact,  that  they  can 
exercise  entirely  their  own  discretion  as  to  the 
amount  of  out-door  relief  to  be  given  to  old 


Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

people,  that  does  away  with  your  first  suggestion 
for  any  alteration  of  the  law,  does  it  not  ? — Of 
course  it  does. 

706fi.  Then  with  regard  to  classification,  one 
of  your  reasons  for  classification  was  that  you 
desired  that  the  old  people  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  living  together  ? — One  of  them. 

7067.  Well,  looking  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
the  guardians  do  that  now,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  they  are  bound  to  do  it,  that  does 
away  with  the  other  point  in  the  alteration  of 
law  which  you  have  suggested  ? — Yes. 

7068.  And  so  with  regard  to  classification, 
are  you  aware  that  the  guardians  have  it 
entirely  in  their  power  to  classify  in  the  work- 
houses ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

7069.  Would  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  for 
you  to  hear  that  not  only  is  it  in  their  power  to 
do  it,  but  that  they  are  bound  to  do  it,  so  far  as 
the  accommodation  in  their  workhouse  will 
admit? — Well,  I  have  heard  complaints  of  that 
kind  ;  that  they  are  all  mixed  together. 

7070.  Complaint ;  that  is  to  say,  that  that 
duty  has  not  been  properly  carried  out  ? — Has 
not  been  properly  carried  out. 

7071.  But  clearly,  if  it  is  a  duty  on  their  part 
to  do  it,  there  does  not  seem  any  necessity  for 
any  alteration  of  the  law,  or  in  the  giving  them 
power  ? — Cei'tainly  not ;  not  if  they  have  power 
now  ;  and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  an  alteration 
in  the  future  in  the  class  of  guardians  that  may 
be  sent. 

7072.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  your  suggestions 
really  point,  not  to  any  alteration  of  the  law, 
but  to  improved  administration  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7073.  It  would  be  impossible,  would  it  not,  to 
say  by  law,  that  boards  of  guardians  should 
give  to  every  case  a  certain  amount  of  out-door 
relief  without  leaving  them  discretion ;  that 
would  be  impossible,  would  it  not  ? — Undoubt- 
edly it  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians. 

7074.  It  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians? — Undoubtedly  ;  every  case  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

7075.  You  come  here  entirely  in  the  interests 
of  the  deserving  old  labourers  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7076.  In  fact,  you  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  more  degraded  class,  but  complain  that  the 
old  labourers  who  have  lived  honest  and  in- 
dustrious lives,  if  they  go  into  the  workhouse  at 
all,  are  compelled  to  associate  with  such  a  lot  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

7077.  The  root  of  the  whole  trouble  is  that  Wages  too 
the  wages  of  the  labourers  in  your  county  are 

not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  put  by  for  their 
old  age,  and  to  support  their  families  properly, 
is  it  not  ? — That  is  it,  sir. 

7078.  I  think  you  said  you  are  an  agent  of 
the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7079.  You  find  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  do  you 
not,  in  bringing  the  labourers  up  to  the  mark,  in 
getting  them  to  join  the  union,  and  to  press  for 
higher  wages,  for  fair  wages  ? — There  are  diffi- 
culties connected  with  it.  Does  not 

7080.  Do  you  not  think  it  possible  that  the  t^at 
fact  that  their  wages  are  at  present  practically  rejiefX- 
supplemented  by  the  out-door  relief,  has  some-  presses 
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Mr.  Hnmphreyx-Owcn — continued, 
thing  to  do  with  that  apathy  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

7081.  Do  you  think  they  would  just  as  soon 
have  part  of  their  income  from  wages,  and  the 
other  part  from  the  rates,  as  have  fair  wages, 
which  would  make  them  entirely  independent  of 
the  rates  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  at  all,  sir. 
My  experience  of  the  labourers  in  regard  to  that 
is  that  the  majority  of  them,  there  might  be  ex- 
ceptions, would  rather  live  by  their  honest 
industry  than  live  upon  charity  or  support  from 
the  rates. 

7082.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  entirely  agree  with 
you ;  but  still  you  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of 
the  wages,  being,  in  point  of  fact,  supplemented 
at  present  by  the  out-door  relief,  does  render 
them  less  active  in  attempting  to  get  higher 
wages  from  their  employers  ? — Certainly  not. 

7083.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  price  of  a 
stone  of  flour? — Do  you  mean  in  Norfolk  ? 

7084.  Yes.  You  said  2s.  should  be  the  out-door 
relief  in  money.  It  would  be  more  convenient 
(perhaps  one  would  more  easily  estimate  the  value 
of  wheat  they  get)  if  you  were  to  put  the  cost  of 
the  flour  into  money  as  well  ? — It  would  be 
about  Is.  4c?.  per  stone  now. 

7085.  So  that  together  your  suggestion  would 
be  that  something  like  3s,  4</.  a  week  is  the  fair 
allowance  to  make  to  an  old  person  living  with  his 
family  ? — Yes. 

7086.  Then,  coming  to  the  question  of  classi- 
fication, you  said  that  you  would  leave  it  to  the 
guardian  of  the  parish ;  did  I  not  understand 
you  rightly  to  complain  somewhat,  in  one  of 
the  cases  that  you  mentioned,  of  the  action  of  a 
guardian  in  withdrawing  relief  from  a  man  who 
had  been  in  his  employment,  to  see  whether  he 
could  not  get  a  little  more  work  out  of  him  ? — 
Yes. 

7087.  However,  you  think  that  was  excep- 
tional ;  that,  on  the  whole,  you  would  trust  the 
guardian  of  the  parish  with  the  duty  of  saying 
whether  an  old  person  who  had  to  go  into  the 
workhouse  should  go  into  the  better  or  worse 
ward  ?  —  I  think,  sir,  that  the  alteration  of 
qualification  for  guardians  will  bring  a  different 
class  of  men  on  the  board  of  guardians  in  the 
rural  districts  that  will  be  more  in  sympathy 
than  the  present  guardians. 

7088.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  a  suggestion 
which  has  been  made  that  the  out-door  relief 
should  be  a  parish  charge,  and  the  in-door  relief 
should  be  a  union  charge ;  how  do  you  think  that 
would  work  ? — Weil,  I  have  thought  seriously 
that  every  parish  would  be  able  to  maintain 
(the  great  majority  of  parishes  would  be  able  to 
maintain)  their  own  poor  cheaper  than  by  the 
present  system. 

Mr.  Loch, 

7089.  Are  there  many  collectors  of  industrial 
societies,  such  as  the  Prudential,  in  Norfolk 
county  ? — Yes,  a  great  number. 

7090.  And  do  most  of  these  people  subscribe 
to  them  as  well  as  to  the  friendly  societies  ? — A 
great  number  do. 

7091.  Do  they  take  out  policies  under  the 
Ordinary  branch  of  the  Prudential  as  well,  do  you 
think  ? — No,  I  think  not.    I  think  in  the  majority 
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of  instances  it  would  be  with  their  children, 
their  family. 

7092.  And  would  there  be  any  other  kinds  of 
saving  to  which  the  people  would  resort :  for  in- 
stance, those  sons  whom  you  have  described  as 
steady  young  fellows  in  supporting  their  mother? 
— I  believe  that  some  of  them  would  resort,  if 
they  could  save  a  little  money,  to  puttino-  it  in 
the  savings  bank,  the  steady  ones,  if  they'  could 
save  a  little. 

7093.  And  do  you  suppose  that  many  of  these 
men  also  have  money  in  the  savings  bank? — No, 
I  think  not. 

7094.  Have  you  ever  made  any  special  inquirj' 
about  that  in  regard  particularly  to  these  cases 
that  you  have  mentioned,  for  instance? — No,  I 
have  not.  Well,  I  may  say  in  one  or  two  cases 
they  have  got  no  money  in  the  bank. 

7095.  I  understood  that  you  would  greatly 
prefer  to  have  a  system  by  which  the  contribu- 
tion to  friendly  societies  would  provide  for  old 
age,  rather  than  that  there  should  be,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  reference  to  the  Poor  Law  for  sricli 
help  ? — Yes. 

7096.  If,  therefore,  a  scheme  could  be  devised 
bv  which  the  friendly  societies,  which  I  under- 
stand are  now  in  existence  in  your  county,  would 
make  this  provision  by  certain  changes,  whatever 
they  might  be,  you  would  approve  of  that? — 
Yes. 

7097.  And  the  diflficulty  that  you  seem  to  feel 
as  to  the  aged  people,  applies  to  those  aged  people 
who  were  not  young  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
the  friendly  societies  of  the  present  day  ? — Just 
so. 

7098.  Therefore  in  the  main  it  would  be  a 
temporary  diflSculty  that  you  refer  to  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

7099.  And  may  we  sum  up  the  position  from 
the  evidence  you  have  given,  and  the  evidence 
that  Mr.  Edwards  gave,  that  there  is  a  higher 
wage,  and  a  lower  rate  and  better  friendly 
societies  now  than  what  there  were  20  years 
ago  ? — Decidedly  so,  sir. 

7100.  Therefore  the  whole  prospect  of  the 
man  who  wishes  to  provide  for  his  old  age  is 
infinitely  better  that  it  used  to  be  ?  —  Yes, 
sir. 

7101.  And  with  regard  to  the  children  you 
would  say  that  on  no  account  should  children 
support  their  old  parents  ? — I  would  leave  it  to 
them,  and  my  experience  of  the  labourers  is  that 
voluntarily  they  do  what  they  can  for  their  aged 
parents  as  a  rule. 

7102.  But  you  would  leave  it  to  their  judg- 
ment ? — Their  judgment  and  discretion. 

7103.  But  would  you  get  rid  of  the  law  by 
which  they  can  be  compelled  if  need  be  ? — I 
should  like  it  to  be  abolished. 

7104.  Have  you  not  found  that  where  there 
is  out-door  relief  going,  there  is  a  sort  of  griev- 
ance if  the  old  people  do  not  get  out-door  relief ; 
1  thought  that  was  the  point  of  one  or  two  of 
your  complaints  ? — Yes,  I  have  found  it  so. 

7105.  Therefore,  quite  apart  from  what  the 
relations  do,  if  there  is  the  out-door  relief  going, 
though  the  sons  might  wish  to  do  what  they 
could,  the  mother  would  very  likely  want  to  get 
the  out-door  rehef  because  it  was  going  ? — The 
idea  was,  I  should  think,  with  nine  out  of  every 
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■ten,,  that  they  dread  the  union  workhouse,  and 
fWhatever  small  pittance  they  might  have  the 

poor  old  people  like  to  keep  at  home  in  their  own 

home. 

7106.  They  like  to  keep  at  home  getting  the 
out-door  relief,  and  having  as  the  last  resort  the 
imion  before  them  ? — Yes. 

7107.  But  none  of  these  cases  that  you  have 
mentioned  is  the  case  of  a  pauper  who  has 
been  in  the  house  ;  they  are  all  cases  of  persons 
.who  have  received  out-door  relief  only  or  desired 
rOut  door  relief  ? — Certainly. 

,  I  71,08.  Therefore  the  complaints  in  none  of 
these  instances  refer  to  the  hardship  of  mixing 
with  others  in  the  house  1 — No. 

7109.  Do  you  judge  of  that  from  what  is 
^ordinarily  said  on  the  country  side,  or  from  par- 
,tiGular  cases  ? — I  judge  of  that  from  observations 
jand  statements  I  have  heard  made  by  the  paupers 
themselves. 

7110.  Who  have  actually  been  in  the  house  ? — 
lYes.,'  :     _  ' 

7111.  But  did  you  in  any  case  go  into  that  by 
visiting  the  house  or  asking  further  about  it  ? 
— No  ;  I  have  asked  further  about  it ;  I  have 
asked  others,  and  they  have  told  me  they  were 
mixed  together  in  the  house. 

7112.  But  you  have  not  made  any  particular 
inquiry  into  those  particular  cases  in  which  com- 
plaint was  made  ? — No. 

Chairman. 

't  7113.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
would  altogether  abolish  the  law  which  compels 

d  children  to  contribute  in  certain  cases  to  the 
support  of  their  parents  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

7114.  Now  in  my  part  of  the  world,  wages 
run  up  from  30s.  to  3/.  10*.  a  week  ;  would  you 
say  that  then  where  wages  were  as  high  as  that 
a  child  should  not  be  compellable  in  certain 
cases  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  parent  ? 
— Well,  of  course  that  would  throw  quite  a 
different  light  upon  it  ;  but  I  am  speaking  more 
especially  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  the  rural  districts. 

7115.  I  mean  you  admit  there  can  only  be  one 
law  throughout  the  country,  although  that  law 
might  be  applied  less  severely  than  it  is  now; 
that  there  can  be  but  one  law  ? — I  know,  my 
Lord. 

7116.  Then  you  rather  modify  your  view  as 
to  the  absolute  abolition  of  the  law  requiring 
in  certain  cases  children  to  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  their  parents  ? — Undoubtedly 
there  are  exceptional  cases  ;  but  I  believe  the 
growing  spirit  in  the  country  is  favourable  for 
people,  for  the  majority  of  working  men  who 
respect  themselves,  doing  their  utmost  to  assist 
.their  aged  parents  in  their  latter  days. 
,  .7117.  But  you  know  the  laws  are  generally 
made  not  against  the  majority  of  the  people,  but 
against  the  minority,  who  do  not  perhaps  observe 
the  moral  law  ? — That  is  quite  right. 

7118.  Therefore  the  law  is  directed  against 
not  those  who  would  willingly  support  their 
parents,  but  against  those,  who  being  able,  and 
who  might  be  caused  to  do  so,  decline  to  support 
their  parents  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

7119.  Therefore  you  think  such  a  law  as  that 
ought  not  to  prevail  ? — There  is  no  doubt  the 
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law  would  have  to  be  made  in  some  instances  to 
compel  them. 

7120.  You  are  secretary  of  a  very  large  Odd- 
fellows Lodge  in  your  village,  Mr.  Walker  ? — I 
am. 

7121.  How  many  members  are  there  m  that 
lodge  ? — Four  hundred  and  twenty 

7122.  How  many  members  of  your  society  are 
agricultural  labourers  ? — I  should  think  there 
would  be  360  of  them,  agricultiu-al  labourers,  out 
of  420. 

'  7123.  And  a  large  portion  of  them,  have  they 
not,  got  wives  and  families? — Yes,  a  large  portion 
of  them. 

1\2A.  And  they  pay  their  sixpence  a  week, 
do  they  not,  into  your  society  ? — Yes,  sixpence  a 
week. 

7125.  Well,  now,  could  you  give  the  Commis- 
sion any  idea  of  the  amount  which  you  paid 
away  from  your  lodge  for  sickness  during  the 
past-  year? — Yes,  we  paid  awav  400  /. 

7126.  And  that  was  money  which  the  labourers 
had  paid  in  themselves  ? — Yes. 

7127.  And  you  think  they  would  sooner  pay 
sixpence  a  week  into  a  society  and  when  they 
are  ill  take  out  of  their  society  what  they  have 
paid  in  and  be  independent  of  parochial  relief? — 
Of  course  I  do. 

7 1 28.  These  men  are  making  sacrifices,  because 
I  think  you  perfectly  well  understand  that  they 
do  make  sacrifices,  to  pay  their  money  ? — Of 
course  they  do. 

7129.  While  they  make  these  sacrifices  thoy 
pay  poor  rates  as  well,  and  then  when  their  aged 
parents  become  chargeable  to  the  parish  they 
want  the  son  to  help  to  keep  them  ? — Yes. 

7130.  The  son  is  getting  we  will  say  10s.  or 
12s.  a  week;  he  has  four  or  five  little  children  to 
maintain  ;  he  has  his  rent  to  pay  ;  his  club  to 
pay  ;  his  rates  to  pay,  and  you  think  that  under 
such  circumstances  that  man  ought  not  to  be 
called  upon  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Humphreys-  Owen. 

7131.  Will  you  give  us  the  name  of  your  lodge, 
Mr.  Walker  ?— The  Ilock  of  Hope  Lodge,  South 
Creake. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

7132.  That  is  in  the  Fakenhara  district? — Yes. 

7133.  Seeing  that  wages  are  so  small  in  Nor- 
folk, why  is  it  that  these  men  generally  join 
friendly  societies?  —  The  reason  is  that  they 
believe  in  self-help  and  making  provision  against 
the  diiys  of  adversity. 

7134.  That  is  from  their  own  earnings?  —From 
their  own  earnings,  yes. 

7135.  Do  you  believe  that  to  these  men  help 
in  their  old  age  would  be  acceptable  from  the 
State  or  from  the  rates  ? — I  think  not. 

7136.  You  think  they  prefer  to  provide  for 
themselves? — That  is  the  general  opinion  I  have 
found. 

7137.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  the 
members  of  friendly  societies  m  Norfolk  ? 
— I  can  give  you  the  number  of  Oddfellows  in 
Norfolk. 
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7138.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to,  do  so? — 
There  are  25,160  members  belonging  to  the 
Manchester  Union  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Oddfellows. 

7139.  What  proportion  of  those  would  be 
agricultural  labourers  ?— Well,  I  will  give  you 
my  opinion  ;  I  should  think  80  per  cent. 

Chairman. 

7140.  I  suppose  when  you  say  Norfolk  you 
include  all  the  towns  of  Norfolk  as  well  as  the 
country  ? — Yes,  In  fact  a  friend  of  mine  who 
I  will  admit  has  had  as  great  experience  as  I 
have,  and  has  been  an  Oddfellow^  longer,  puts  it  at 
90  per  ccMt.  I  thought  I  would  put  it  within  the 
margin,  8.)  per  cent. 

Mr.  StockaU. 

7141.  That  includes  those  in  towns  as  well  as 
those  in  the  rural  districts  ? — Yes. 

7142.  Do  any  of  the  lodges  in  Norfolk  belong- 
ing to  the  Manchester  Unity  provide  superannua- 
tion ?— There  is  one  lodge  which  does. 

7143.  Which  lodge  is  that  ?— That  is  the 
Hindolveston  (Lord  Hastings')  Lodge. 

7144.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  money 
that  was  paid  last  year  generally  in  Norfolk  by 
these  societies  in  sickness  pay  ? — I  find  in 
Norfolk  there  was  paid  for  sickness  pay  to  the 
members  22,697/.  2.<?.  9^?. 

7145.  Are  there  any  other  funds  providing 
anything  for  the  aged  members  of  those  lodges  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

7146.  What  reserve  is  there  in  the  lodges 
in  Norfolk  to  provide  for  the  claims'  of  old 
age :  old  age  sickness  ? — I  find  the  present 
capital  in  those  lodges  is  332,308/.  17*.  \d. 

7147.  What  is  your  idea  with  regard  to  super- 
annuation being  provided  by  the  friendly  societies  ; 
do  you  think  that  if  the  sickness  pay  were 
restricted  to  the  age  of  65,  and  after  that 
superannuation,  that  that  would  be  acceptable  ?  — 
I  believe  it  would,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
"(jetter. 

7148.  Do  you  think  it  would  increase  the 
number  joining  these  societies? — I  am  sure  it 
would. 

7149.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  labouring  population  in  NoriEolk 
which  now  belong  to  friendly  societies  ? — Well,  I 
am  only  speaking  now  you  see  for  the  Manchester 
Lenity,  but  the  Foresters  are  very  strong  in  that 
county,  and  there  is  a  number  of  other  societies 
in  that  county,  so  that  I  should  say,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  that  I  find  in  the  villages  young 
men  are  most  anxious  to  join  some  of  the  sick 
friendly  societies  such  as  Oddfellows  and  Fores- 
ters. 

7150.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  number  in 
your  own  immediate  neighbourhood  who  are  not 
members  of  friendly  societies  ?  —  I  should  not 
think  there  would  be  in  my  own  neighbourhood 
5  per  cent,  out  of  societies. 

7151.  And  you  think  that  the  present  genera- 
tion, that  is  those  who  are  capable  oi  joining 
these  societies,  are  really  making  provision  so  far 
as  sickness  benefit  is  concerned  ? — Certainly  they 
are.  They  join  the  Oddfellows  as  soon  as  they 
are  16,  and  in  my  own  lodge  they  join  at  13,  a 
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juvenile  lodge,  and  then  as  soon  as  they  become 
16  they  turn  to  the  full  lodge,  and  they  seem 
to  be  very  anxious  to  become  Oddfellows  at  16. 

7152.  Then  you  think  that  the  younger 
generation,  who  are  now  joining  friendly  societies, 
will  not  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  their 
parents  who  are  now  receiving  the  pauper  relief  ? 
—  No,  I  think  not, 

Mr.  Booth. 

7153.  The  refusal  of  relief  to  which  you 
referred  in  the  early  part  of  your  evidence  was 
felt  to  be  a  serious  grievance  by  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  refused  ? — Yes. 

7154.  And  would  it  be  felt  also  in  those  cases, 
the  widows'  case  I  was  thinking  of,  by  their 
neighbours  what  we  may  call  public  opinijn  in 
the  village? — Well,  the  public  opinion  in  ihe 
village  would  be  this,  that  whilst  a  person  that 
was  a  widow  was  receiving  the  allowance  at 
60  years  of  age,  one  that  would  be  about  six 
doors  from  her,  and  bemg  in  about  the  same  posi- 
tion, was  refused.  It  seems  very  hard  upon  that 
case. 

7155.  Then  the  grievance  may  be  partly  con- 
nected with  inequality  of  administration,  that 
one  getting  what  another  one  does  not  get? — 
Yes  ;  in  those  cases  it  would. 

7156.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  a  feeling  that  there 
has  been  unfairness,  or  favouritism,  or  injustice, 
is  it? — Yes  ;  favouritism. 

7157.  I  will  ask  one  question  with  regard  to 
the  friendly  societies,  in  which  you  say  all  ex- 
cept 5  per  cent,  of  the  working  classes  in  your 
immediate  surroundings  are ;  are  they  all  good 
societies  ? — Those  around  my  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  good  societies.  There  is  one  small 
benefit  society  in  my  own  parish,  but  that  was 
started  to  receive  men  who  were  too  old  to  join 
the  Oddfellows'  Society.  Through  a  private  club 
being  broken  up  in  the  place  (a  club  which,  as 
many  of  these  village  clubs  are,  was  broken  up 
every  year)  a  number  were  left  outside,  and  this 
society  was  established,  and  Earl  Spencer  nobly 
contributed  ;  but  the  young  men  did  not  join 
that  society.  Still,  they  have  sufficient  funds  to 
tide  over  the  difficulty  with  those  that  are  in. 

7158.  Then,  practically,  now  your  societies  are 
good  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

7159.  With  regard  to  the  old  widows  you 
referred  to,  I  suppose  there  is  no  employment  in 
villages  for  old  widows,  unless  they  can  work  in 
the  field,  or  wash,  or  char  ? — No. 

7160.  No  sewing?  — No,  no  sewing. 

7161.  And  if  there  were,  probably  they  have 
never  been  trained  to  it? — No. 

7162.  There  were  no  board  schools  in  their 
days  to  teach  them  knitting  and  sewing? — No, 
not  at  all. 

7163.  They  depend  only  upon  out-door  physical 
exertion  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  it. 

7164.  You  do  not  propose  to  abolish  the  law 
of  maintenance  in  a  case  where  a  man  was  earn- 
ing 51.  or  Ql.  a  week ;  if  he  were  earning  51,  or 
6/.  a  week  you  think  he  would  be  able  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  the  maintenance  of 
his  father  and  mother  ? — Certainly ;  and  he  would 
do,  I  think. 
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7165.  When  you  speak  of  the  abolition  of  that 
law,  I  presume  your  views  w^ould  be  met  if  the 
law  said  that  where  a  man's  earnings  were  below 
a  certain  fixed  figure  he  should  not  be  compelled 

law  ;  say  1/.  a  week,  a  man  and  his 

family? — That  is  my  idea  ;  and  I  have  under- 
stood that  that  was  restricted  at  one  time  in  the 
Poor  Law  ;  that  a  man  should  not  be  compelled 
by  law  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
parents  except  he  was  in  receipt  of  1/.  per 
week. 

7166.  Now,  we  take  it  for  granted,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  agreed  to  by  you,  I  believe, 
that  the  average  annual  earnings  of  the  labourers 
in  Norfolk  would  be  about  33/.  or  34/.  a  year  ? 
— Yes ;  somewhere  about  that. 

7167.  That  is  cash  received  ? — Cash  received  ; 
yes. 

7168.  And  if  they  are  now  universally  making 
an  effort,  through  the  medium  of  the  Foresters 
and  Oddfellows,  to  provide  for  themselves  against 
their  old  age  and  sickness,  to  burden  them  with 
Is.  a  week  in  the  case,  say,  of  a  labourer  with  a 
family  of  children,  towards  the  relief  of  their 
aged  parents,  is  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  keep  up  their  friendly  society  contribu- 
tions?— Of  course  it  is. 

7169.  The  man  cannot  doit? — He  cannot  do 
it ;  not  honestly. 

7170.  And  you  would  like  to  see  them  relieved 
from  that? — I  should,  very  much. 

7171.  In  order  that  they  might  go  on  creating 
a  race  (showing  their  children  the  way,  as  well 
as  doing  it  themselves)  of  independence  from 
this  old-age  feeling  ? — Yes. 

7172.  Mr.  Ritchie  was  good  enough  to  point 
out  to  you,  I  believe,  that  the  law  t>ives  no  limit 
as  to  the  amount  of  out-door  relief  guardians 
may  grant  to  aged  persons  ;  you  were  not  aware 
of  that  — No,  I  was  not. 

7173.  You  never  heard  of  anything  like  a 
liberal  out-door  relief? — Never. 

7174.  You  never  heard  any  complaint  of  its 
being  too  much  ? — No. 

7175.  Either  in  kind  or  cash? — No. 

7176.  So  that,  although  it  is  the  law  on 
paper,  it  is  not  the  law  in  practice  ? — Certainly 
not. 

7177.  To  what  extent  does  the  amount  of  out- 
door relief  vary,  in  yovu-  experience  ? — In  my 
experience,  round  the  Docking  Union  generally, 
they  hiive  said  they  have  managed  to  get  Is. 
(the  widows  and  the  men)  and  half  a  stone  of 
flour,  and  they  have  thought  it  extraordinary  if 
they  have  got  to  Is.  Qd.  in  money. 

7178.  You  know  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk 
nearly,  from  the  nature  of  your  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  labourers  ? — Yes. 

7179.  And  this  class  of  cases  is  constantly 
brought  under  your  notice  as  complaints  ? — Con- 
stantly. 

And  you  have  never  heard  of  its  varying 
to  5s.  a  week,  and  two  stones  of  flour  ? 


7180. 
from  Is. 
-No. 

7181. 
Is.  M.  ?- 


Never  beyond  one  stone  of  Hour  and 
—1.9.  Qd.  is  the  most, 
j^^'  7182.  Would  it  meet  with  your  approval  if 
larg|  guardians  should  be  reminded  of  this  discre- 
tionary power,  and  have  their  sympathies  stirred 
75320. 
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up  a  bit  by  official  circulars? — It  would  meet 
with  my  approval. 

7183.  Now  with  regard  to  the  labourers  and 
their  mothers.  You  referred  to  the  case  of  a 
widow  at  Suffield  over  70  yeai's  of  age  ? — Yes. 

7184.  Are  we  to  imderstand  that  the  sons  had  Widows 
made  no  complaint  themselves,  no   public  com   '''^^  sons 

1  •  4-  2     AT  should  not 

plamt  ?-No.  entirely 
/185.  But  the  poor  widow  felt  that  she  was  an  maintain 
undue  burden  upon  the  resources  of  her  labouring  tiiem. 
sons  ? — That  was  so. 

7186.  That  was  the  point? — That  was  the 
point,  yes. 

7187.  And  that  the  leeling  is  that  the  efforts, 
and  especially  voluntary  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  sons  and  daughters,  should  be  rewarded  and 
assisted  by  some  assistance  from  the  union? — 
Certainly. 

Chairman. 

7188.  Did  1  imderstand  you  to  say  that  you  do 
not  know  of  any  case  where  more  than  Is.  Qd. 
was  given  "i- — In  the  Docking  Union.  I  was  re- 
ferring more  especially  to  the  Docking  Union. 

7189.  You  were  present  when  Mi*.  Edwards 
gave  his  evidence  here  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

7190.  You  must  have  heard  him  mention 
several  cases  in  which  2s.  Qd.  was  given  ? — Yes  ;  I 
was  speaking  more  especially  about  the  Docking 
Union  than  I  was  of  the  Erpingham  Union. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

7191.  You  have  told  us  that  the  widow  did 
not  like  being  dependent  upon  her  children  ;  I 
just  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  upon  this ;  of  course 
there  was  a  time  when  the  children  were  depen- 
dent upon  their  parent,  when  they  were  young  ? 
■ — Of  course  there  was. 

7192.  For  education  and  for 
—Yes. 

7193.  Then  I  just  wish  to  ask  your  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  family  life.  Is  there  anything 
in  your  opinion,  wrong  in  an  aged  parent  having 
to  be  assisted  by  her  children,  if  they  are  in  a 
position  to  help  her  in  her  old  age  ? — There  is 
nothing  wrong,  and  they  are  very  anxious  to  do 
it;  and  I  think  that  the  widow  could  do  with 
all  the  little  assistance  they  could  render  her,  in- 
dependent of  the  i^arish  allowing  her  a  little. 

7194.  If  I  understood  you  aright,  it  is  really  a  Wages  in 
question  of  the  wages  being  too  low  for  the  Nor- 
folk agricultural  labourer  to  be  able  to  contribute 
to  the  parents  in  old  age  ? — It  is  so,  yes. 

7195.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  question, 
which  has  been  put  to  previous  witnesses  :  how 
far  in  Norfolk,  in  your  experience,  is  money  spent 
upon  drink  by  the  agricultural  labourer  ? — Well, 
I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  1 
find  that  the  drinking  systems  are  going  out  very 
rapidly  in  the  county. 

7196.  Very  well,  then,  taking  that  into  account, 
and  also  what  you  have  told  us  about  the  tendency 
of  the  present  generation  to  join  the  Oddfellows 
and  Foresters,  there  is  an  improved  state  of  things 
growing  up  among  the  agricultiu-al  labourers  of 
Norfolk  ? — I  believe  so,  sir. 

7197.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  :  you 
told  us  that  they  have  naturally  a  dread  of  the 
workhouse  ;  have  they  also,  the  old  people,  any  uponlis  a 
idea  that  tliey  have  a  right  to  out-door  relief,  as  right. 

a  matter  of  right? — Well,  I  think  that  they,  more 
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especially  old  labouring  men  wKo  have  worked 
till  they  are  70  years  of  age,  have  this  feeling 
come  across  them,  that  the  workhouse  is  not  the 
place  in  which  to  ena  their  days. 

7198.  Yes,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  also,  whether 
they  do  not  think  it  rather  a  grievance  if  they  do 
not  get  ample  out-door  relief? — Yes,  I  believe 
they  do. 

7199.  Just  one  more  question  about  the  benefit 
societies,  about  which  you  have  been  asked.  You 
have  told  us  of  the  large  number  of  oddfellows  in 
Norfolk,  80  per  cent,  of  whom  are  agricultural 
labourers  ;  can  you  tell  us  how  much  they  pay 
per  month  by  way  of  contribution  for  sickness 
and  funeral  benefits  ? — '2s.  per  month.'  As  a  rule 
from  16  to  20  from  l.s.  to  2s.,  and  then,  of  coiu'se, 
it  would  go  on  the  graduated  scale  ;  they  have  to 
pay  according  to  their  age. 

7200.  Then,  taking  into  account  that  under 
the  new  tables  of  the  Manchester  Unity  for 
superannuation  benefits  a  member  at  20  has  to  pay 
Is.  O^d.  per  month  for  a  superannuation  benefit, 
what  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  whether  you  think  that 
is  beyond  the  means  of  a.  Norfolk  agricultural 
labourer  to  pay  up  to  secure  provision  for  old  age, 
as  well  as  sickness  and  funeral  ? — I  think  it  is 
beyond  their  means.  I  believe  that  the  majority 
cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  6d.  per  week  upon 
their  present  wage  into  friendly  societies. 

7201.  So  that  you  mean  that  at  present  you 
think  they  could  not  provide  for  old  age  ;  they 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  tables  for  super- 
annuation benefit  ? — I  do  not  think  they  could 
pay  the  extra  contribution. 

7202.  You  have  told  us  about  the  Odd- 
fellows and  Foresters  in  Norfolk,  and  you  have 
also  answered  Mr.  Booth's  questions  about 
other  clubs ;  I  will  call  them  the  village 
clubs,   those   not    belonging   to  the  aflSliated 

are  the  young  men  joining  the  affiliated 
the    Oddfellows  and    the  Foresters, 
than    the  village   clubs  ?  —  They  are 
the  Oddfellows  and  the  Foresters  rather 
than  the  village  clubs.    The  village  clubs  are 
dying  out,  sir. 

7203.  And  are  any  of  the  village  clubs  being 
absorbed  in  these  larger  orders,  the  Oddfellows 
and  the  Foresters  ? — Well,  undoubtedly  there 
are  a  few,  but  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
in  the  village  clubs  now  are  old  men,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  absorbed  in  the  friendly  so- 
cieties, because  the  scale  of  contributions  would 
be  too  large  for  them. 

7204.  Just  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  you  tell  us 
whether  many  of  these  village  clubs  during  the 
last  five  years  have  broken  up  from  want  of  sol- 
vency ? — There  is  no  question  of  that ;  a  great 
number.  But  if  you  would  go  back  for  the  last 
10  or  15  years,  a  number  of  them  have  broken 
up,  these  village  clubs,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  never  accumulated  any  particiilai- 
funds.  They  divided  the  funds,  perhaps  once 
in  three  years,  and  then,  as  we  have  had  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  influenza  came,  and  a 
large  number  of  their  members  came  on  the 
funds,  they  had  no  funds  to  pay  them. 

7205.  And,  I  suppose,  that  fact  partly  explains 
the  tendency  among  young  men  to  join  the 
affiliated  orders,  the  Oddfellows  and  the  Fo- 
resters ? — Certainly. 
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7206.  I 
question 

Norfolk  ;  have  you  any  opinion  in  favour  of  an 
alteration  being  made  by  Parliament  in  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875,  I  mean  in  the 
way  of  discountenancing  clubs  which  are  not 
solvent  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  the  Government 
would  do  well  to  have  the  Act  altered  so  that 
all  societies  established  shall  have  tables  prepared 
by  actuaries,  that  shall  be  solvent  to  meet  the 
demands  that  they  promise. 

Mr.  Pell. 

7207.  You  will  not  mind  me  asking  you 
whether  you  have  been  an  agricultural  labourer 
yourself  ? — 1  have  not. 

7208.  But  you  are  travelling  the  country  in 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  labourer  ? — 
I  am. 

7209.  You  are  agent  for  some  society  ? — I  am 
agent  for  a  society  ;  the  National  Agricultural 
Labourer's  Union. 

7210.  Then  do  you  go  to  collect  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  so  on  ? — No  ;  my  time  is  mostly  taken 
up  in  holding  public  meetings. 

7211.  Are  there  any  subscriptions  paid  now  ? 
—Yes. 

7212.  You  gave  us  a  number  of  cases  of  old 
people  where  the  sons  had  been  called  upon  to 
help  them,  and  where  in  some  instances  the  work- 
house had  been  offered  instead  of  outdoor  relief,  I 
suppose  from  the  sons  not  helping,  or  some  cause 
of  that  sort.  What  has  happened  to  these  people 
where  the  house  was  offered,  and  they  did  not 
go  into  the  house,  and  they  got  no  relief  ? — 
They  will  not  go  into  the  house. 

7213.  I  say  what  has  happened  to  them  ;  they 
must  live  ? — Their  sons  are  doing  their  best  to 
keep  them. 

7214.  And  are  keeping  them  ? — And  are 
keeping  them,  yes. 

7215.  A.re  there  fewer  women  employed  in 
the  fields  in  Norfolk  now  than  there  used  to  be 
10  or  12  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

7216.  Much  fewer? — Yes,  much  fewer. 

7217.  Old  and  young? — Old  and  young,  yes. 

7218.  And  no  gleaning  now?  —  Yes,  there 
is  gleaning. 

7219.  Is  it  not  very  poor  after  the  self-* 
binder  ? — Yes. 

7220.  You  never  gleaned  yourself,  I  suppose  ? 
—No. 

7221.  Do  you  know  what  the  worth  of  a 
gleaning  to  a  woman  was  15  years  ago,  before 
the  self-binder  came  in? — I  have  known  some 
Avomen  in  Norfolk  to  be  able  to  gather  up  one, 
and  some  of  them  two  coombs  in  the  gleaning ; 
somewhero  about  that. 

7222.  Well,  they  have  lost  that  source  of 
income  now  ? — No  ;  they  go  gleaning  now  if 
they  choose  to  do  so ;  in  the  majority  of  villages 
they  would  not  gather  up  much  now.  j 

7223.  At  all  events  you  will  admit  that,  old 
and  young,  there  are  fewer  women  employed  in 
the  fields  now  than  there  used  to  be  ? — Yes, 
and  I  am  glad  there  are  so. 

7224.  Well,  these  women,  old  and  young, 
have  to  live  ;  what  are  they  doing  now  to  get 
their  bread  ? — The  young  women,  when  they 
grow  up,  their  parents  are  anxious  to  get  them 
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out  to  service,  and  I  think  it  is  much  better  for 
them  than  being  in  the  fields. 

7225.  Then,  in  fact,  they  have  gone  from  the 
villages  into  the  towns  ? — Yes. 

7226.  And  left  you,  comparatively,  with  more 
old  people  in  your  village  than  there  used  to  be  ? 
—Yes. 

7227.  You  quite  understand  that  the  guar- 
dians can  give  any  amount  of  outdoor  relief  that 
they  like,  if  they  choose  to  do  it.  Then  I  think 
you  stated  that  you  think  sons  should  be  exempt 
from  contributing  towards  the  support  of  their 
parents  when  their  wages  are  below  IZ.  a  week, 
that  was  the  point  at  which  you  said  the  law 
should  step  in  and  say  that  the  child  should  not 
be  compelled  to  assist  the  parent  ?  —  Yes. 

7228.  Now  take  the  case  of  three  unmai"ried 
sons,  earning  3Z.  a  week,  living  with  an  old 
mother  in  one  cottage.  That  is  sixty  shillings  a 
week  coming  into  the  house,  and  still  would  you 
say  these  sons  should  not  be  compelled  to  give 
anything  to  their  mother  ? — They  are  not  getting 
IZ.  a  week. 

7229.  But  I  am  taking  the  case.  I  can  find 
you  plenty  of  cases  where  there  are  three  men, 
rural  labourers,  earning  1/.  a  week  each, 
unmari'ied,  living  with  a  mother.  I  ask  you 
just  to  re-consider  your  proposed  amendment  of 
the  law,  and  say  whether  you  do  not  think  in 
such  a  case  as  that,  it  would  be  fair  to  call  upon 
them  by  law  to  contribute  to  assist  their  mother  ? 
— If  they  were  receiving  IZ.  a  week,  I  think  the 
majority  of  them  would  willingly  keep  their  aged 
parents. 

7230.  We  are  not  talking  about  their  willing- 
ness. The  Chairman  told  you  that  laws  have  to 
do  with  unwilling  people,  bad  people.  Would 
you  alter  your  view  about  the  law  ? — I  should 
not  alter  my  views  in  this  respect,  that  no  one 
should  be  summoned  to  contribute  to  their  aged 
parents  by  law  if  they  were  not  receiving  IZ.  a 
week. 

7231.  Even  though  there  were  three  of  them 
living  with  their  mother  ? — That  does  not  make 
any  difference  ;  that  is  the  rule  that  I  should 
apply. 

7232.  You  are  in  favour  of  a  more  liberal 
bestowal  of  outdoor  relief  to  old  people,  and 
especially  to  old  women? — Yes. 

7233.  You  must  know  many  cases,  as  you 
travel  the  county,  in  which  there  is  a  woman 
keeping  a  little  shop,  and  she  has  a  very  hard 
job  to  keep  it,  a  very  hard  job  to  live  upon  it. 
Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  set  up  another  old 
woman  by  her  side,  assisted  out  of  the  rates, 
to  cut  that  woman  down  in  her  business  ? — Well, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case. 

7234.  You  do  not?  -No. 

7235.  You  know  of  no  case  in  Norfolk  where 
there  is  one  woman  keeping  a  little  shop  getting 
assistance  from  the  rates  and  another  woman 
keeping  a  little  shop  alongside,  who  gets  none  ? 
— I  know  of  no  such  case. 

7236.  You  say  you  have  never  been  in  a  work- 
house i — No,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall.  I  have 
not  been  over  the  workhouse ;  I  have  been  in 
Docking  Union,  but  not  over  the  wards  and 
that. 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

7237.  I  Avas  not  going  to  insult  you  by  asking 
whether  you  had  been  put  in  there  by  a  relieving 
officer,  you  did  not,  I  hope,  think  that  ? — 
No  ;  that  is  all  right,  sir. 

7238.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  knew 
anything  about  the  building  inside  ? — No. 

7239.  I  suppose  the  guardians  would  not  object 
on  account  of  the  office  you  fill  to  admit  you  in 
to  the  workhouse  ? — I  should  think  I  would  not 
be  allowed  in. 

7240.  You  are  old  enough  to  recollect  the 
"  gang  system  "  in  Norfolk  ? — Yes. 

7241.  Were  not  a  great  many  old  men  em- 
ployed driving  these  children  in  the  fields  to 
work  ? — There  were. 

7242.  You  do  not  wish  to  see  that  come 
again  ? — No,  I  think  it  Avas  most  degrading  to 
the  county. 

7243.  Then  I  clearly  understand  from  you  Out-relief 
that  you  think  when  people  have   got   to   a  •'"'^'^ 
certain  age  and  are  incapacitated  from  work,  IJ-Q^j^g^'^ 
provision  should  be  made  by  law  to  relieve  them 

out  of  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

7244.  Provided  they  are  of  a  certain  age  and 
incapacitated.  Now,  do  you  think  that  would 
be  fair?  Take  iny  case ;  suppose  I  was  a 
labourer,  and  I  am  73  years  of  age  myself  now, 
and  I  was  desirous  to  go  and  get  employment, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  get  in  a  farm- 
yard, in  winter  particularly,  to  look  after  the 
cattle,  because  they  like  old  people  to  do  that, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  run  a  man 
against  me  who  was  a  little  stronger  perhaps 
than  1  am,  by  giving  him  assistance  out  of  the 
rates,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  cutting 
down  my  wages  ?  Supposing  we  both  came  to 
the  door  of  the  farmer  and  asked  employment, 
one  man  with  Is.  Gr/.  a  week  i^rovided  him  out  of 
the  rates,  and  myself  with  nothing  provided,  and 
being  one  of  those  independent  characters  who 
did  not  wish  to  have  it,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  me  ?  Answer  it  straight  off,  would  it  be 
fair  ? — It  would  not  be  fair  from  your  stand- 
point ;  of  course  not. 

7245.  Do  not  mind  about  standpoints,  but  fair 
to  me,  if  I  am  a  labourer  with  no  standpoint 
except  my  boots,  fair  to  me ;  I  ask  you  that 
question ;  it  is  a  perfectly  probable  thing  to 
happen.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  it? — 
Well,  it  would  not  be  fair,  1  will  say  that. 

Mr.  Henley. 

7246.  Is  there  a  great  disinclination  among  Thinks 
the  agricultural  labourers,  the  old  peoj^le,  to  ^^'^'^^  ^'^ 
apply  for  relief  ? — I  believe  that  is  the  last  thing  j.e^^t"^iii 

they  will  do.  be  lessened 

7247.  Is  there  a  great  feeling  against  apjolying 
for  relief  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  found  it  so  in  regard  to  my  OAvn 
immediate  neighbourhood,  in  going  to  the 
Docking  Union.    They  object  to  take  it. 

7248.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  against  apply- 
ing for  relief? — Yes,  because  invariably  in  so 
many  instances  they  have  got  ordered  to  go  into 
the  house  without  any  out-door  relief. 

7249.  Then  you  propose  to  extend  the  system 
of  out-door  relief?-  -Yes, 
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7250.  And  if  these  people  ha  ve  any  objection 
to  .applying  for  relief,  should  you  not  put  them 
in  a  worse  position  than  they  are  at  present? — 
Well,  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  different  class 
of  guardians  being  on,  and  there  would  not  be 
that  dread  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

7251.  Then  you  think  the  fault  is  only  in  the 
guardians  ? — I  am  looking;  forwax'd  to  the  time 
when  a  different  class  of  guardians  will  be  elected 
who  have  more  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  I 
think  they  will  not  dread  going  before  them  so 
much  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

7252.  But  you  know,  of  course,  that  if  they 
receive  relief ,  they  are  disfranchised.  Has  that 
any  weight  with  them?— No,  1  do  not  think  so  ; 
not  if  they  are  compelled  to  do  it. 

7253.  You  do  not  think  that  has  any  weight  ? 
—No,  I  think  not. 

7254.  But  you  do  think  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  amongst  the  agricultural  labourers  against 
applying  for  relief  at  present? — I  believe  the 
majority  of  them  will  keep  agoing  as  long  as 
they  can,  and  that  that  is  the  last  thing  they  will 
resort  to. 

7255.  Have  you  ever  known  people  very  much 
distressed,  because  they  are  obliged  to  apply  for 
relief — agricultiu-al  labourers? — Yes,  1  have. 

7256.  Then  you  would  add  to  that  distress  by 
making  out-door  relief  more  easy  ? — Yes. 

Widows  7257.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  a  short 
sons^"^'**'  question  with  regard  to  those  cases  you  men- 
refused  tioned  to  us  this  morning  :  there  was  a  widow  of 
out-door  64^  and  a  widow  of  60,  living  with  single  sons  ; 
j-eJief,  these  were  two  of  the  cases,  I  think  ? — Yes. 
hn'use-  7258.  Did  those  houses  belong  to  the  widows 

work  for     or  to  the  sons  ? — ^To  the  sons. 

7259.  They  were  the  tenants? — They  were 
the  tenants  ;  the  landlord  would  not  let  them 
to  the  widows. 

7260.  Were  there  any  other  women  living  in 
the  house  with  these  sons  except  the  old  women  ? 
—No. 

7261.  Were  these  old  women  doing  as  far  as 
they  possibly  could  for  the  sons  in  the  house  ? — 
No  doubt. 

7262.  They  were  ?— Yes. 

7263.  Then  would  not  any  relief  to  these 
old  women  be  really  paying  for  a  servant  for  the 
sons  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

7264.  Why  not? — Well,  I  presume  that  the 
young  men  could  get  lodgings  just  as  easy. 

7265.  But  I  am  taking  these  young  men  in 
their  own  houses ;  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  employ  some  women  to  do  the  house 
work  ?  —Of  course  it  would. 

7266.  And  the  mother  does  the  house  work, 
and  therefore  it  saves  them  employing  any  other 
woman  ;  that  is  the  case,  1  think?-— That  would 
be  so  ;  of  course  it  would. 

Amount  of      7267.  With  regard  to  this  stone  of  flour,  is 
flourgiven.  ^j^^t  given  weekly  or  fortnightly? — Weekly,  I 
believe. 

7268.  But  can  any  one  person  eat  a  stone  of 
flour  in  a  week  ;  it  would  be  16  pounds  of  bread, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  [  suppose  it  would. 

7269.  Then  the  old  person  cannot  eat  that  ?— 
But  the  majority  do  not  get  a  stone  of  flour; 
half  a  stone  of  flour,  I  stated. 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

7270.  With  regard  to  the  relieving  officer,  you 
say  that  he  is  often  late,  and  keeps  the  people  ^'^ 
waiting  ;  have  you  a  pay  station  in  each  parish  ? 
No  ;  this  officer  attends  to  a  number  of  parishes 

iu  the  Walsingham  Union= 

7271.  I  am  speaking  not  of  the  officer,  but  of 
the  pay  stations.  Have  you  got  a  pay  station  in 
each  parish  ? — In  some  instances,  in  the  Docking 
Union,  the  relieving  officer  

7272.  Taking  the  particular  pay  station  you 
are  mentioning,  where  the  people  are  not  allowed 
to  go  into  the  house,  but  get  the  relief  at  the 
window,  standing  out  in  the  road,  is  that  only 
for  one  parish  ? — That  is  onlv  for  one  place — 
Wells. 

7273.  Would  there  be  any  diflBculty  in  people 
going  into  their  neighbours'  houses  to  wait  for 
the  relieving  officer? — -Well,  I  do  not  know  . 
whether  there  would  be  a  difficulty  or  not;  they 
were  not  allowed  into  this  house  at  all. 

7274.  You  think  it  is  really  a  grievance  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

7275.  I  do  not  understand  why  the  people  "j 
cannot  go  into  the  neighbouring  cottages  ;  their  ^'I 
neighbours  would  let  them  step  in.    Now  with 
regard  to  classification  in  the  workhouse.  Mr. 
Ritchie  has  explained  to  you  what  the  guardians 
are  bound  to  do.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether 
men  and  women  are  separated  in  the  Avork- 
house  ? — I  have  imderstood  that  has  been  a  , 
source  of  complaint  with  them  in  the  past. 

7276.  I  want  to  know,  first  of  all,  are  the  men 
and  women  separated  in  the  workhouse  ?  —I  have 
understood  that  is  tlie  complaint  that  there  has 
been  in  the  past. 

7277.  'I'hat  the  men  and  women  ai'e  not  sepa- 
rated ? — That  the  men  and  women  are  sepa- 
rated. 

7278.  Then  with  regard  to  the  old  and  the 
young,  that  is  the  infirm  and  the  able-bodied,  are 
they  separated  in  your  workhouse  ? — Well,  of  , 
course,  1   have  not  been  inside,  so  I  do  not  ' 
know. 

7279.  Then  you  know  nothing  about  it? — No, 
of  course  not. 

7280.  So  that  your  information  really  about 
the  workhouse  is  very  imperfect? — Yes. 

7281.  And  Avould  you  do  away,  so  far  as  out- 
door relief  is  concerned,  with  the  Union  Charge- 
ability  Act,  and  let  each  parish  maintain  it? 
own  poor?— Yes.    I  believe  in  that. 

H.R.U.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

7282.  I  was  only  going  to  ask  you  a  question 
relative  to  a  subject  that  has  been  brought  before  rjtii 
you  by  difi^erent  members  of  the  commission.    It  f|i* 
is  this  :  In  objecting  to  children  being  obliged  '[J 
to  support  their  parents,  are  you  aware  that  the 
Act  says,  "if  the  contributor  be  of  sufficient 
"ability"?  I  presume  that  you  think  few  agricul-  j 
tural  laboiu'ers  are  able  in  this  sense  ;  but  when  i 
it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  children  arc  able, 
would  you  still  free  them  from  a  natural  obliga- 
tion?— No,  Sir. 

7283.  Would  it  meet  with  your  approval  that 
the  law  should  be  altered,  so  as  to  provide  that 
the  magistrates  in  gi-anting  an  order  of  contri- 
bution should  be  bound  to  inquire  whether  the 
person,  against  whom  the  order  was  made,  coq. 
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H.  R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales — continued. 

tributed  any  portion  of  his  income  towards  a 
friendly  society,  and  that  in  such  a  case  the 
amount  so  contributed  should  not  be  reckoned  as 
income  available  for  the  support  of  the  parents  ? 
— ^1  should  think  that  the  fullest  investigation 
should  be  made  as  to  the  position  of  the  man, 
and  what  he  contributed  to  friendly  societies 
before  a  decision  was  arrived  at. 


Mr.  Loch. 

7284.  Woidd  you  be  in  favour  of  direct  pay- 
ment of  the  rates  in  the  case  of  the  men  you  have 
been  referring  to,  or  in  your  county  would  they 
be  paying  direct  already  ?  —  A  number  of  them 
are  not  paying  direct. 

7285.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  it  ?— I  should 
be  in  favour  of  it. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  John  Henry  Thomas,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

rvon.      7286.  You  are  clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Carnarvon  Union  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

7287.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  office  ? 
— Since  the  year  1874. 

7288.  Tliat  is  to  say,  about  19  years.  Now 
what  is  the  population  of  (he  union  ? — A  little 
over  40,000  -40,702. 

7289.  It  is  rather  a  decreasing  population,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

7290.  Why  is  it  decreasing  ? — The  com- 
parative failure  in  the  slate  trade  occasioning 
many  of  the  inhabitants  to  seek  employment  in 
Jiouth  Wales. 

7291.  A  large  portion  of  the  population  must 
be  strictly  rural,  I  suppose  ? — A  very  large  por- 

j  tion. 

I  7292.  What  is  the  population  of  the  town  of 

i       Carnarvon  itself? — Roughly  speaking,  it  would 
be  a  little  under  10,000. 

7293.  How  many  paupers  have  you,  dis- 
rism  tinguishing  the  in-door  paupers  from  the  out- 
all  door  paupers  ? — For  the  half-year  ending  the 
or.    25th   March  last  there   were   2,556  out-door 

paupers. 

7294.  And  how  many  in-door? — I  should 
say  that  the  average  number  of  in-door  paupers 
is  about  80. 

7295.  Well,  but  that  gives  you  a  very  large, 
an  unusual,  proportion  of  paupers  to  the  whole 
poi)ulation,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  that  is 
the  fact. 

7296.  What  is  your  percentage  ? — The  per- 
centage at  the  present  time  is,  I  think,  6  ;  last 
year  it  was  5*9. 

7297.  That  is  about  1  in  17  or  18  ?— It  is  a 
sixth,  I  think. 

7298.  Do  you  rememljer  how  many  you  have 
over  60  years  of  age  who  are  receiving  relief, 
both  in-door  and  out-door  ? — A  return  was  pre- 
pared in  August  1890,  giving  800  as  the  number 
receiving  out-door  relief  from  60  and  upwards. 

7299.  And  how  many  receiving  in-door  relief? 
— Thirteen. 

7300.  What  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  out-door 
*-or    relief? — To  what  class  of  paupers  ? 

fifrom      7301.  Of    course  it   varies   with    the  par- 
■  Hj.     ticular  sort  of  paupers  and  with   the  circum- 
'"'       stances.    Perhaps  you  could  give  us  what  are 
the  usual  sums  which  are  paid  in  each  set  of  cir- 
cumstances ? — I   think   I   could  say  that  they 
vary  from  \s.  up  to  85. 

7302.  What  are  the  cases  where  you  give  as 
much  as  8s.  ? — Extreme  destitution,  occasioned 
by  accidents  or  illness,  and  to  the  aged  poor 
requiring  extra  nourishment  and  attendance. 

7303.  But  is  that  given  to  single  persons  or  to 
old  couples      To  old  couples. 


Chairman — continued. 

7304.  You  have  stated  that  the  two  extremes 
of  relief  are  from  Ss.  to  I5.,  and  I  asked  you  in 
what  case  you  gave  8s.  ;  and  I  now  wish  to  ask 
you  do  you  ever  give  8s.  to  a  single  infirm 
person  who  is  also  old  ? — No,  not  to  a  single 
person. 

7305.  What  are  the  cases  in  which  you 
give  so  large  a  sum  ? — To  a  married  couple  re- 
quiring extra  noui'ishment  and  extra  attendance. 

7306.  In  those  cases  you  give  as  much  as  8s. 
per  week  ? — Yes. 

7307.  Do  you  ever  give  relief  in  kind' — Wc 
do  not  give  I'elief  in  kind  in  the  same  sense  as  it 
is  given  in  other  unions.  I  heard  the  evidence 
of  the  other  gentleman  who  was  examined  to-day 
that  a  certain  amount  of  flour  is  given;  but  when 
we  give  relief  in  kind,  occasionally  the  relieving 
officer  gives  it  at  his  own  discretion. 

7308.  What  would  be  your  ordinary  payment 
for  a  man  and  wife,  where  there  was  no  case  of 
exceptional  illness  or  debility  ? — I  have  here  the 
information  from  the  relieving  officer,  who  tells 
me  that  in  his  district  they  give  as  follows  

8309.  Is  this  from  one  of  your  own  relieving 
officers  ? — From  one  of  our  own  relieving 
officers. 

7310.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you? 
— Four. 

7311.  Well? — From  60  to  65  years  of  age, 
healthy  old  paupers  would  receive  Is.  Qd. ;  from 
65  to  70,  about  2s. ;  from  70  to  75  

7312.  You  are  speaking  now  of  money? — 
Yes ;  of  money  only.  From  70  to  75,  half-a- 
crown  ;  75  and  upwards,  4s.  Those  are  for  the 
healthy  paupers. 

7313.  And  what  are  the  cases  where  you  only 
give  Is.  or  Is,  6c?.? — Where  the  pauper  is 
earning  a  little  himself. 

7314.  And  you  think  \ou  are,  generally, 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  applicants  for  relief  ? — Perhaps  I  am  not 
so  well  acquainted  as  the  relieving  officer  might 
be. 

7315.  Biit  I  mean  that  the  guardians  are, 
through  their  officers,  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  cii'cumstances  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

7316.  Would  you  tell  us  what  are  the  ordinary  Wages, 
rates  of  wages  in  your  district? — Skilled  artisans 

earn  about  26s.  per  week  ;  those  working  in  the 
slate  quarries  about  20s.  per  week, 

Mr.  Pell. 

7317.  Is  Llanberis  in  your  district  ? — Yes, 

7318.  Let  me  have  this  clearly  because 
it  is  important ;  you  say  that  men  working  in 
quarries  earn  20s.  a  week  ? — Yes ;  I  had  this 
information  from  the  relieving  officer,  and  I  asked 
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Mr.  Pell — continued. 

him  the  question  particularly  as  to  that,  and  he 
told  me  that  a  great  many  slate  quarrymen  re- 
turned to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  a  month 
with  less  than  4/.  of  wages  ;  that  would  be  1/. 
a  week  ;  in  fact  it  would  be  less  ;  and  I  asked 
him  if  I  was  called  upon,  what  could  I  say 
was  the  average  wage  of  a  man  working  in  a 
slate  quarry,  and  he  informed  me — and  he  is  a 
man  who  is  very  well  informed  on  these  matters — 
that  the  avei'age  wage  would  be  20^. 

Chairman. 

7319.  Of  course  there  would  be  some  who 
would  earn  a  good  deal  more,  and  there  would 
be  others  who  would  earn  less  ?-  -  Yes. 

7320.  You  are,  I  presume,  taking  the  average 
of  the  year  ? — Yes,  the  average  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

7321.  They  work  in  gangs  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

7322.  Then  what  do  the  ordinary  labourers 
earn  ?— The  ordinary  labourers  earn  18«.  a 
week. 

7323.  And  what  the  agricultural  labourers  ? — 
Ten  shillings  and  their  food. 

7324.  It  is  usual  for  the  farmers  to  feed  their 
labourers,  and  they  give  them  10s.  a  week  extra  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lord. 

7325.  Have  you  calculated  what  that  might 
be  worth  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

7326.  Have  you  made  a  calculation  what  it 
would  cost  an  old  person  to  live  upon  alone  ? 
—  I  have  not  made  a  calculation,  'but  I 
called  at  two  provision  shops,  and  I  asked  the 
shopkeepers  whether  they  covild  tell  me  how  the 
poor  live,  and  one  of  the  shopkeepers  said,  "  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  supplying  some  old  jjer- 
sons  "  

7327.  With  everything  they  need? — Yes. 

7328.  Well  ?— And  he  handed  me  this,  which 
I  have  in  my  hand,  which  is  their  bill  for  a  week. 

7329.  What  does  it  come  to  ? — Three  shillings 
and  ninepence,  and  with  rent  and  coal  5s.  3d. 

7330.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  average  cost 
of  living  ? — I  have  got  most  of  the  information 
with  regard  to  these  matters  which  I  have  to  lay 
before  the  Commission  from  the  relieving  oflScers, 
and  I  have  the  information  that  it  is  about  4s.  66?. 
per  week. 

7331.  Would  you  kindly  show  us  how  you 
make  up  that  sum  ? — Rent  Is.,  coal  7d.,  half  a 
pound  of  tea  4(/.,  1  lb.  sugar  2c?.,  5  lbs.  bread  5d., 
butter,  or  margarine  Ad.,  potatoes  3d.,  bacon,  or 
meat  Is.  2d.,  matches,  candles,  &c.  3d. 

7332.  Then  there  is  nothing  in  that  for 
clothes  ? — There  is  nothing  in  that  for  clothes. 

7332*.  Or  for  washing  or  soap  ? — No. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

7333.  The  last  item  might  include  the  soap  ? 
■ — Yes,  I  should  think. 

Chaii'man. 

7334.  Now,  with  regard  to  those  receiving  half- 
a-crown  a  week,  do  you  suppose  that  they  make 
up  the  balance  in  order  to  sustain  life  with 
some  approach  to  comfort  ? — They  would  earn 
about   half-a-crown,    and  they  would  receive 


Chairman — continued. 

from  the  church  or  chapel  charity  about  Is.,  and 
from  occasional  charity  Is. 

7335.  Now,  when  you  say  that  they  have  earn- 
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varies  immensely 
I    was  informed 
average  of  what 
might  be  able  to  earn. 

7336.  Now  all  this,  of  course,  is  subject  to 
possible  deductions  in  every  case  ;  for  instance, 
if  an  old  person  should  not  be  able  to  earn  Is., 
or  should  not  get  the  church  or  chapel  charity, 
or  should  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  oc- 
casionally relieved  in  that  Avay  ? — Yes, 

7337.  So  that  that  leaves  a  considerable  mar- 
gin for  suffering  from  extreme  poverty  ? — Yes, 
but  it  is  a  very  imusual  thing  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  receive  those  supplements  to  their 
relief. 

7338.  I  think  your  population  is  a  kindly 
population,  and  one  that  recognises  the  duty  of 
children  towards  parents  readily,  is  that  not  so  ? 
— I  am  afraid  not. 

7339.  That  they  do  not  recognise  that  duty  ? 
— No. 

7340.  Does  it  often  happen  to  you,  as  clerk  to 
the  guardians,  to  bring  cases  before  the  magis- 
trates  ? — The  guardians  themselves  have  not  payt 
recognised  their  obligation  to  compel  children  fron 
to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  parents, 
and  consequently  I  have  no  cases  at  all  to  bring 
before  the  justices. 

7341.  They  never  enforce  the  law? — Rarely; 
I  have  had  a  few  instances  in  which  I  have  been 
ordered  to  go  before  the  justices,  and  to  prose- 
cute in  such  cases,  but  very  very  few. 

7342.  But  what  was  the  cause  of  those  ex- 
ceptional cases  for  prosecution  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  there  were  any  special  causes,  only  that  it 
happened  to  be  that  the  guardians  were  in 
that  frame  of  mind,  that  they  selected  those 
cases. 

7343.  You  mean  to  say  that  their  ordinary 
condition  Avas  one  in  which  they  declined  to 
pi'osecute  any  children  for  the  support  of  their 
parents  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

7344.  But  now  and  then  they  might  be  ex- 
ceptionally severe  ? — Yes. 

7345.  But  in  these  cases  very  rarely  ? — Yes. 

7346.  Was  any  pains  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  the  children  volimtarily,  of  their  o^vn 
accord,  fulfilled  their  obligation  towards  their 
parents  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has  been  much 
pains  taken  in  that  direction. 

7347.  Then  in  your  union,  supposing  a  person 
applied  for  assistance,  and  it  was  shown  that  he 
had  children  who  were  well  off,  that  would  make 
no  difference  in  the  amoimt  of  the  payment  to 
the  pauper? — I  think  it  would  make  some, 
but  a  very  small  difference.  It  might  make  a 
difference  in  the  minds  of  the  guardians  in  deter- 
mining the  amoimt. 

7348.  Now  do  you  find  that  the  aged  poor  who  Oi^'^ 
are  receiving  relief,  and  who  are  miable  to  work,  ^,1,^0 
supplement   their   deficiencies   by    any    other  by 
method  ?~Yes. 

7349.  By  v/hat  ? — By  begging  largely  in  the 
town  of  Carnarvon. 

7350.  That  is  largely  done  ? — Yes. 
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Chairman — continued. 

7351.  Does  this  go  on  on  a  large  scale  in  Car- 
narvon ? — In  the  town  of  Cai'narvon  it  does. 

7352.  Could  you  illustrate  that  statement  ? — 
Every  Monday  morning  crowds  of  aged  poor  may 
be  seen  going  from  door  to  door,  and  also  on 
Saturday  mornings. 

7353.  Go  to  what  doors  ? — Going  to  the  doors 
of  the  houses  of  the  better  class  of  people. 

7354.  W  hom  they  know  to  be  charitably  in- 
clined ? — Yes. 

7355.  Have  you  any  sort  of  notion  as  to  what 
assistance  they  get  in  this  way  ? — I  think  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  their  rent  may  be  paid  in  this 
way. 

7356.  Does  this  system  of  begging  go  on  in 
the  country  as  well  ? — Not  quite  so  openly  as  in 
the  town. 

7357.  Do  they  get  that  assistance  from  the 
farmers  also  ?-  They  do. 

7358.  In  what  form  ? — They  call  often  at  the 
farmers'  houses,  and  they  seldom  or  ever  leave 
without  taking  with  them  some  little  farm  pro- 
duce in  the  shape  of  potatoes,  or  milk,  or  oat- 
meal. 

7359.  Have  you  many  of  yoiu-  aged  poor  living 
in  circumstances  of  great  practical  misery,  that 
is  to  say,  in  dirty  houses,  ill-furnished,  or  ill- 
fitted  against  the  weather  ? — In  the  tow  n  of  Car- 
narvon ? 

7360.  Generally  in  the  imion  ? — Not  generally 
throughout  the  union. 

7361.  "Well,  in  the  town?  -Yes. 

7362.  Thei'e  are  such  cases,  exceptional  it  may 
be,  situated  in  the  country  as  well  ? — Yes. 

7363.  In  these  cases  are  any  attempts  made  to 
induce  them  to  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — Not 
much. 

7364.  You  increase  their  weekly  pay,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

7365.  \\  hen  was  yoiu-  workhouse  built? — In 
1847. 

7366.  How  many  is  it  calculated  to  contain  ? 
—About  200  ;  a  little  over  200. 

7367.  How  many  inmates  are  there  usually 
there  ?— Under  100. 

7368.  So  that  it  is  from  no  want  of  room  ? — 
No,  my  Lord. 

7369.  Can  you  tell  us  what  sums  are  expended 
upon  the  out-door  and  in-door  poor  ? — There  was 
spent  on  the  2,556  j)Oor  which  I  said  were  in 
receipt  of  relief,  during  the  half-year  ended  l,ady 
day,  1893,  5,114/. 

Mr.  Pell. 

7370.  That  was  for  the  half-year  ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

7371.  How  much  for  the  half-year  in  the 
workhouse  ? — I  have  not  got  that  information  at 
hand. 

7372.  And  what  is  your  total  outlay  on  the 
poor  ? — I  have  not  got  that  figure. 

7373.  There  has  been  placed  in  your  hands  a 
Return  for  the  year  ended  1891  ? — Yes. 

7374.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  from 
that  Return  what  the  exjjenditure  on  the  poor 
was? — Diu'ing  the  year  ended  March  1891,  there 
was  expended  on  in-maintenance,  928/..  and  in 
out-door  relief,  10,136/. 


Mr.  Booth. 

7S75.  For  the  year  ending  March  1891  ? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

7376.  Have  you  the  means  of  saying  how  much 
money  the  average  support  of  the  poor  in  the 
workhouse  costs  ? — 'I'lie  ratio  of  cost  of  relief  per 
head  of  the  population  in  this  Return  is  6s.  lid., 
but  in  the  return  1  gave  your  Lordship  just  now, 
the  return  of  out-door  and  in-door  relief  is  given 
separately. 

7377.  Are  the  aged  paupers  drawn  from  any 
one  particular  class  more  than  another  ? — I  think 
they  are  drawn  more  especially  from  the  general 
laboui'ers  and  from  the  agricultural  labouring 
class. 

7378.  From  them  rather  than  from  those  who 
work  in  the  quarries  ?— Yes,  more  especially. 

7379.  Do  you  observe  that  this  method  of 
administering  relief  is  producing  any  incon- 
venient effects? — I  think  it  is  producing  the 
effect  of  the  younger  poor  throwing  themselves 
too  readily  upon  the  parish  relief  for  support. 

7380.  Under  what  circumstances  ? — Widows 
as  soon  as  their  husbands  die,  in  some  instances, 
within  a  week,  seek  parish  relief. 

7381.  Well,  in  the  cases  of  other  classes? — 
Persons  out  of  employment  seek  parish  relief. 

7382.  When  they  are  young  ? — Yes,  when  they 
are  young,  but  they  do  not  always  get  it.  They, 
however,  seek  parish  relief. 

7383.  Do  they  never  get  it  ? — They  do  some- 
times, but  not  as  a  rule. 

7384.  Do  you  think  that  this  habit  of  apply- 
ing for  assistance  during  the  earlier  years  of  life 
is  extending  ? — Yes. 

7385.  Have  you  made  any  observations  upon 
the  thrift  exercised  by  the  people  in  your  part 
of  the  country  ? — I  have  ;  and  my  observation 
goes  to  show  that  except  in  the  town  of  Carnar- 
von, few  aged  people  become  poor  through  drink, 
or  through  their  own  misconduct  or  laziness. 
'I  here  are  many  aged  working  people  who  by 
their  savings  are  able  to  live  better  than  paupers  ; 
but  there  are  but  few  clubs  or  benefit  societies 
in  the  Union  relatively  to  the  population. 

7386.  And  few  persons  also  who  subscribe  to 
clubs  not  locally  situated  ? — There  are  very  few. 

7387.  Now,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  your  union, 
which  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  has  no 
appearance  whatever  of  being  otherwise  than  a 
prosperous  commmiity  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
Avorst  in  Great  Britain  in  the  proportion  to  the 
number  of  paupers  in  the  population  ? — That  is 
so. 

7388-  How  can  you  account  for  that  ? — I  can 
only  account  for  it  in  one  way — that  the  guard- 
ians are  kindly  disposed,  and  that  the  paupers 
generally,  though  not  exactly  of  their  own 
class,  often  mix  with  them  in  their  different 
chapels,  and  other  small  social  communities,  and 
that  the  guardians  want  to  extend  their  kindness 
to  those  whom  they  happen  to  know  the  best. 

7389.  Now  where  the  law  is  strictly  adminis- 
tered, the  condition  of  relief  must  be  one  of 
absolute  destitution.  Is  that  a  rule  that  is  at  all 
regarded  in  the  union  of  Carnarvon  ? — Not  as  1 
would  regard  destitution. 

7390.  Have  you  observed  on  the  part  of  the 
working   class  any    disinclination    to  become 
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Chairman — continued . 
paupers  ? — None,  generally,  but  there  are  noble 
exceptions. 

7391.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  improve 
this  administration  of  the  law  ? — Yes.  About  two 
years  ago  the  question  was  largely  discussed  by 
the  guardians,  and  what  are  known  as  the  Man- 
chester rules  were  adopted  ;  but  they  did  not  go 
very  much  further  than  that — the  rules  were  riot 
carried  out. 

7392.  Were  they  not  acted  upon  after  being 
adopted  ? — No  ;  they  were  not.- 

7393.  You  have  been,  I  think,  considering  at 
your  union  lately  the  question  of  how  to  relieve 
those  who  are  at  once  aged  and  helpless  ;  have 
the  guardians  come  to  any  conclusions  in  the 
matter  ? — They  have  adopted  certain  proposals. 

7394.  Will  you  explain  what  these  proposals 
are? — The  proposals  generally  are  that  the 
workhouse  shoidd  be  made  far  more  comfortable, 
that  certain  rules  should  be  relaxed,  and  they 
have  suggested  that  where  pauperism  is  chronic, 
and  that  it  is  evident  that  the  pauper  cannot  in 
the  future,  by  any  reasonable  expectation,  be 
able  to  ijiaintain  him  or  herself,  and  where  the 
pauper  is  practically  unable  himself,  or  by  means 
of  help  afforded  by  relatives  or  parents,  properly 
to  maintain  him  or  herself,  but  is  dependent  on 
casual  and  irresponsible  assistance,  more  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  a  pauper  suffering  from  illness 
without  reasonable  hope  of  recovery,  the  guard- 
ians should,  under  proper  safeguards,  have  legal 
power  for  the  compulsory  removal  of  such 
paupers  to  the  workhouse. 

7395.  Now  you  said  that  certain  metljods  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  were  to  be  adopted ;  what  are  those  ? 
— In  order  to  make  the  condition  of  the  old 
people  who  must  seek  parish  relief  more  com- 
fortable, it  is  suggested  that  they  may  be  en- 
couraged, and  in  some  instances  compelled  to  go 
to  the  workhouse,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  relax 
the  regulations  in  respect  to  inmates,  say  over 
60  years  of  age,  in  some  way  as  follows  :  The 
old  people  to  have  their  meals  served  in  their 
own  rooms,  and  not  compelled  to  go  to  the 
common  hall  for  this  purpose.  They  should 
not  be  served  with  food  according  to  any  stifi 
rule  according  to  a  diet  table,  but  allowed  to 
eat  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  liked,  just 
as  in  their  own  homes ;  and  they  shoidd  have 
freedom  to  go  to  and  from  the  workhouse  as 
from  their  own  houses.  It  woiild  be  a  great 
improvement  if  the  old  people  were  allowed  to  live 
in  small  cottages  on,  or  sufficiently  near,  the 
workhouse  grounds,  so  that  their  cleanliness  and 
comfort  might  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
workhouse  staff. 

7396.  And  these  cottages  to  belong  to  the 
union  ? — Yes. 

7397.  In  the  nature  of  almshouses  ? — Yes,  in 
the  natiu'e  of  almshouses. 

7398.  Is  it  proposed  to  construct  them  or  to 
hire  such  houses  ? —  These  are  more  my  owi 
suggestions  than  the  suggestions  of  the  guardians, 
and  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportxmity  of  sub- 
mitting any  of  these  j)roposals  to  the  guardians. 
What  I  read  just  now  has  not  been  adopted  by 
the  guardians.  The  proposals  that  have  been 
adopted  by  the  guardians  are  as  follows  :— 
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"  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  marked  distinction  Prop 
be  made  between  the  well-conducted,  the  old  and  ^'^°P 
infirm,  and  the  other  iimiates,  inasmuch  as  the 
'  workhouse  test '  is  not  jsroperly  apjjlicable  to 
them,  and  that  whatever  stigma  attaches  itself  to 
paupers  in  workhouses  should  be  removed  from 
the  former  class  of  paupers.  The  committee  " 
(of  guardians)  "are  of  opinion  that  the  rehic- 
tance  to  enter  the  workhouse  may,  to  some  ex- 
tent, be  removed  by  means  of  a  few  alterations 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  wards.  That  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  proposals  in  the  above  paragraph, 
the  inmates  of  the  class  named  be  located  in  a 
quarter  of  their  own,  to  be  called  '  Home  for  the 
Sick  and  Aged  Poor,'  and  that  by  means  of 
painting,  &c.,  a  distinction  be  made  between  the 
home  and  the  workhouse  jjroper.  That  the  in- 
mates of  the  home  be  allowed  the  following 
privileges ;  ( 1 )  To  wear  their  own  clothes,  or  be 
provided  Avith  clothes  made  of  different  material 
from  those  worn  by  the  rest  of  the  inmates. 
(2)  Be  allowed  to  go  to  places  of  worship  of 
their  own  choice  once  on  Sundays,  and  to  take 
exercise  in  the  park  (there  is  a  park  close  to 
the  workhouse  grounds)  and  vicinity  whenever 
their  service  is  not  necessary,  and,  by  leave  of 
the  master,  may  go  to  the  toMTi  twice  a  week, 
and  that,  subject  to  his  special  permission  they 
may  be  allowed  to  go  out  to  a  distance  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  house  grounds.  (3)  A 
more  liberal  diet  than  is  allowed  by  the  present 
dietary  table." 

7399.  Then  what  would  be  the  treatment  of 
those  who  were  not  among  the  favoured  ones  ? — 
The  ordinary  treatment  of  paupers  in  the  work- 
house. 

7400.  How  often  are  they  allowed  to  go  out  of  Les' 
doors  ? — There  is  no  ride.  ab«« 

7401.  There  is  no  rule  ? — No  rule. 

7402.  Can  they  go  as  often  as  they  like  ? — 
They  go  but  seldom. 

7403.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no 
fixed  time  of  once  a  fortnight  or  once  a  month, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — -No. 

7404.  Then  can  they  go  every  day  ? — No;  they 
go  but  seldom. 

7405.  But  who  is  to  define  what  "seldom" 
means? — I  would  almost  say  they  hardly  ever 
go,  if  they  go  at  all.  It  is  a  very  unusual  thing 
for  the  paupers  to  leave  the  workhouse  imless 
they  have  some  kind  of  business  in  the  toAvn. 

7406.  Well,  you  have  very  few  there  ? — Very 
few.  We  have  very  few  paupers  in  the  Avork- 
house  other  than  children,  imbeciles  and  sick 
paupers. 

7407.  I  think  you  stated  that  there  were  only 
13  paupers  above  60  years  of  age  in  the  Avork- 
house  ? — That  is  all. 

7408.  I  suppose  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to 
make  rules  for  so  small  a  number  of  persons  ? — 
That  is  so. 

7409.  Then  in  return  for  aU  these  advantages 
offered  to  the  respectable  old  poor,  you  propose 
that  a  laAv  should  be  passed  authorising  the 
guardians  to  compel  them  to  enter  the  Avork- 
house  imder  certain  conditions  ?  —  Yes,  Avhen 
they  are  unable  to  live  properly  outside. 

7410.  And  have  the  guardians  come  to  several 
resolutions  on  this  point? — No;  they  have  not 
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adopted  them.  They  have  agreed  to  them,  I 
qualify  this  because  whenever  the  question  of 
compulsion  has  been  mentioned  they  have  not 
been  unanimous  on  that  point  by  any  means.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think,  if  it  was  rediscussed  they 
would  not  adopt  any  recommendation  for  the 
compulsory  removal  of  paupers  to  the  work- 
house. 

7411.  These  printed  resolutions  which  you 
have  placed  in  our  hands  are  the  ones  which 
were  submitted  to  them,  and  then  adopted  by 
them  ? — Yes  ;  but  this  one  in  particular,  as  to 
the  compulsory  removal  of  paupers  to  the  work- 
house, is  the  most  objected  to. 

7412.  Perhaps  if  you  will  tell  us  what  hap- 
pened when  these  resolutions  were  submitted  to 
the  guardians,  that  would  clear  the  matter  up. 
Did  they  come  to  any  vote  upon  them  ? — There 
was  a  vote ;  but  this  is  like  several  matters  of 
this  kind  that  are  discussed  in  boards  of  guar- 
dians. They  were  passed,  but  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  guardians  were  not  in  eai-nest  as  to  the 
question  of  compulsory  removal  of  paupers. 

7413.  Were  they  in  earnest  as  to  the  question 
of  furnishing  the  large  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  which  you  have  just  now 
mentioned,  as  to  supplying  them  with  almshouses 
and  improved  food  ?■ — No,  that  was  my  own  idea. 

7414.  Have  you  any  opinions  as  to  the  foun- 
dations of  a  State  pension  system  ? — After  con- 
sultation with  the  relieving  officers,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  would  take  many  years  to  edu- 
cate the  poorer  class  in  this  union  to  give  up 
begging,  and  to  give  up  resorting  to  parish  relief 
for  provision  in  old  age  or  other  incapacity.  If 
a  State  pension  were  instituted  by  means  of  a 
Government  bonus  to  be  added  to  their  savings 
I  am  afraid  that  for  manv  years  to  come  this 
would  become  the  pension  of  a  class  who  are,  at 
present,  thrifty,  and  that  the  destitute  poor  would 
not  join  in  the  benefits  of  such  a  pension. 

7415.  That  is  to  say  that  they  would  not  sub- 
scribe their  part  towards  it  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

7416.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as 
to  the  alteration  of  the  law  for  administering 
relief  t.)  the  poor  ? — The  guardians  made  sug- 
gestions. They  are  largely,  if  not  solely,  con- 
fined to  the  power  to  compel,  embodied  in  these 
proposals. 

7417.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion? — I 
cannot  think  of  one. 

7418.  For  instance,  have  you  any  suggestion 
"  to  make  as  to  increased  stringency  as  to  the 

method  of  applying  out-door  relief  ?— Yes,  with 
regard  to  the  able-bodied. 

7419.  But  they  have  no  power  to  grant  relief 
to  able  bodied  people  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — 
But  they  do  so. 

7420.  That  is  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Then 
what  use  would  it  be  to  make  any  number  of 
fresh  laws  if  they  are  not  obeyed  ? — It  is  possible, 
I  think,  to  define  the  law  with  more  exactness. 

7421.  But  has  not  the  law  been  exactly  de- 
fined, that  able-bodied  persons  are  only  to  be 
relieved  within  the  workhouse,  and  that  out-door 
relief  may  be  given  to  old  persons  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Henley. 

7422.  You  have  the  prohibitory  order  in 
force,  have  you  not  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  I 
mean  with  regard  to  widows,  there  is  no  restric- 
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tion  there.  The  guardians  have  great  latitude 
with  regard  to  young  widows,  whether  they  are 
able-bodied  or  not. 

Cliairjnan. 

7423.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  evi- 
dence you  have  given  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Henley. 

7424.  I  don't  quite  understand  your  evidence  Out-door 
about  relaxing  the  law  as  to  the  giving  of  out- 
door relief  to  widows.  In  what  particulars  do 
you  want  the  law  relaxed  :  you  are  aware  that 
the  prohibitory  order  has  been  issued  and  is  in 
force  in  your  union  ? — Yes. 

7425.  And,  therefore,  that  no  able-bodied  per- 
son can  receive  relief  except  in  the  workhouse 
except  under  certain  exceptions — one  of  those 
exceptions  being,  "  Where  such  person  being  a 
widow  shall  be  in  the  first  six  months  of  her 
widowhood  " — without  any  children.  Do  you 
want  that  law  altered  or  extended? — I  am  afraid 
I  had  forgotten  that  restriction  as  to  the  first  six 
months  of  widowhood. 

7426.  But  that  is  so?— Yes. 
that. 

7427.  Then  \  will  read  the 
which  states — "  When  such  a  person  shall  be  a 
"  widow,  and  have  a  legitimate  child  or  legitimate 
"  children  dependent  upon  her,  and  incapable  of 
"  earning  his,  her,  or  their  livelihood,  and  have 
"  no  illegitimate  child  born  after  the  commence- 
"  ment  of  her  widowhood,  and  who,  at  the  time 
"  of  her  husband's  death,  was  resident  with  him 
"  in  some  place  other  than  the  parish  of  her 
"  legal  settlement,  and  not  situated  in  the 
"  union  in  which  such  parish  may  be  comprised." 
The  first  relates  to  the  widow  with  no  children ; 
you  can  give  her  out-relief  for  six  months. 
Were  you  aware  of  the  second  exception  ? — Yes, 
but  I  didn't  quite  catch  what  is  the  exception  in 
the  second  paragraph. 

7428.  Then  I  will  read  the  second  clause 
again  ? — Well,  I  take  that  to  mean  that  a  widow 
with  children  is  not  prohibited  from  receiving 
out-relief. 

7429.  Quite  so  ? — Then  in  the  case  of  a  widow 
with  children,  the  relieving  officer  tells  me  that  it 
has  become  now  the  practice  of  a  widow,  as  soon 
as  her  husband  dies,  to  seek  parish  relief,  and  she 
comes  and  claims  the  relief  as  a  right,  and  the 
guai'dians  give  it.  They  give  her  Is.  6(Z.  for 
each  child,  and  there  are  instances  in  which  a 
young  widow,  appnrently  in  fair  circumstances, 
with  four  children — I  happen  to  know  of  this 
myself-  and  simply  because  she  has  the  four 
children  she  receives  6».  a  week  for  them. 

7430.  And  she  is  allowed  to  go  to  work? — 
Yes,  and  allowed  to  go  to  work. 

7431.  Don't  you  think  that  the  law,  as  it  stands, 
is  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  the  guardians  to  do 
what  is  right? — I  think  they  are  too  elastic. 

7432.  Then  you  would  strike  those  exception8 
out? — I  would  make  it  so  that  the  guardians 
could  not  grant  this  indiscrimmate  relief  to  young 
widows. 

7433.  I  hope  we  understand  one  another. 
This  permits  the  guardians  t  )  give  out-relief  to 
a  widow  without  any  children,  during  the  first 
six  mouths  of  her  widowhood  ;  would  you  agreQ 
with  that? — Yea. 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

7434,  Secondly,  it  enables  the  guardians  to 
give  relief  to  an  able-bodied  widow  who  has  got 
legitimate  children  ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? — 
Well,  1  don't,  but  I  cannot  suggest  a  remedy. 

7435.  Because  I  rather  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  wanted  the  order  enlarged.  This  is 
merely  permissive  upon  the  guardians ;  they 
are  not  compelled  to  give  the  relief ;  do  you 
think  that  that  exception  ought  to  stand.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  the  guardians 
ought  to  have  more  power  with  regard  to  some 
of  these  matters;  do  you  think  that  this  second 
exception  ought  to  be  swept  away?  — I  don't 
think  it  could  be,  but  I  would  like  something 
introduced  so  that  the  guardians  would  not  so 
readily  give  relief  to  young  widows. 

Dietary.  7436.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  workhouse, 
have  you  got  a  house  diet  and  an  aged  and  infirm 
diet?— Yes. 

7437.  Is  your  aged  and  infirm  diet  sufficient? 
— I  think  it  is  fairly  sufficient. 

7438.  Because  I  see  in  this  printed  minute 
you  Avould  make  the  diet  more  liberal  ? — Yes, 
that  Avas  the  view  of  the  Committee.  I  think 
myself  that  it  is  fairly  liberal. 

7439.  Is  your  present  diet  sufficient  ? — I  think 
it  is,  myself. 

7440.  And  in  individual  cases  the  medical 
officer  has  power  to  supplement  it, has  he  not? — 
Yes. 

7441-2.  But  if  the  guardians  do  not  consider 
the  diet  sufficient,  and  I  suppose  this  is  printed  by 
the  authority  of  the  guardians,  why  don't  they 
send  up  another  dietary  table  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  have  it  sanctioned  — I 
liave  no  doubt  that  the  outcome  of  these  printed 
suggestions  will  be  a  step  in  that  direction. 

7443.  But  in  your  own  opinion  the  present 
dietary  table  is  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

7444.  With  regard  to  the  old  people  being 
allowed  to  eat  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  like, 
that  would  be  going  upon  the  family  system  ; 
you  would  have  a  certain  amount  of  food  cooked, 
and  they  would  eat  what  they  liked  ? — Yes. 

7445.  But  would  you  get  into  any  difficulty 
with  resrard  to  the  audit  on  that  account  ? — I 
don't  think  so. 

7446.  Might  it  not  lead  to  greater  waste  ? — In 
my  mind  that  would  depend  largely  upon  the  care- 
fulness of  the  master  who  would  have  the  control  of 
the  meals.  I  do  not  see  why  he  could  not,  if  he 
was  a  careful  man,  prevent  as  much  waste  by  this 
method  of  feeding  the  poor,  as  by  giving  an  in- 
dividual allowance,  as  they  do  now,  from  the  diet 
table. 

7447.  In  fact,  the  aged  inmates  would  get,  if 
they  had  a  joint  on  the  table,  their  dinners  hotter, 
and  would  be  able  to  enjoy  their  food  better  ?— Yes, 
and  they  would  not  feel  that  they  had  to  submit 
to  an  allowance,  which  they  so  much  object  to  at 
pi'esent. 

Clothes.  7448.  Now  with  regard  to  the  people  wearing 
their  own  clothes,  how  do  you  propose  to  manage 
that  ? — I  don't  know ;  that  is  the  view  of  the 
committee.  For  myself  I  think,  generally  speak- 
ing, that  their  own  clothes  are  not  fit  to  be  worn ; 
they  are  often  dirty, 

7449,  I  thought  you  rather  came  here  as  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  guardians,  and,  therefore,  I 
took  that  printed  paper  as  embodying  the  views 
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which  you  came  to  place  before  us,  but  I  under- 
stand you  are  not  in  favour  of  their  wearing 
their  own  clothes  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

7450.  Suppose  they  discharge  themselves,  how 
are  they  to  get  on  for  clothes  if  they  have  worn 
out  their  own  clothes  while  in  the  house  ? — They 
have  their  own  clothes,  but  I  think  if  they  M'ore 
them  often  they  would  soon  wear  them  out. 

7451.  With  regard  to  the  compulsory  removal 
of  certain  old  people  into  the  workhouse,  that 
is  a  very  important  question.  The  only  persons 
who  can  be  compulsorily  removed  under  the 
recent  Acts  are  lunatics,  and  they  only  come  in 
there  by  the  relieving  officer's  order,  or  by  the 
justice's  order,  for  a  shorter  or  a  longer  period 
according  to  the  order,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  are  bound  to  be  discharged  or  sent  to 
an  asylum.  There  is  no  other  power  to  com- 
pulsorily remove  any  j)erson  to  the  workhouse. 
Is  that  the  case  ? — Yes. 

7452.  Then  take  the  case  of  old  persons  living 
in  houses  by  themselves,  likely  to  fall  into  the 
fire,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  do  you  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  have  the  poAver,  with  a 
justice's  order,  to  remove  such  persons  to  the 
workhouses  ? — Well,  the  proposal  in  the  printed 
paper  is  for  the  compulsory  power  to  be  by  order 
of  justice. 

7453.  You  have  had  a  case  of  that  sort  in  yom 
unipn  ? — I  may  say  that  the  gentleman  who  i- 
the  princiiDal  mover  in  reference  to  these  propo- 
sals is  the  coroner  for  the  county,  and  he  urged 
them  in  consequence  of  evidence  produced  before 
him  at  inquests,  that  poor  people  of  this  destitute 
class  have  died,  according  to  his  idea,  because 
there  was  no  one  to  look  properly  after  them ; 
and  because  several  instances  of  the  kind  had 
come  to  his  mind,  and  he  has  said  over  and  over 
again  that  he  thought  it  would  be  well  if  there 
was  compulsory  power  to  have  such  persons 
removed  into  the  workhouse. 

7454.  What  do  the  relieving  officers  do  in  the 
very  common  cases  of  very  old  people  on  the 
border-line  of  insanity,  who  are  suffering  from 
senile  dementia  ? — If  they  cannot  get  such  people 
to  come  into  the  workhouse,  they  try  to  get  the 
neighbours  to  tiu-n  in  occasionally  and  see  how 
they  are  getting  on.  They  don't  go  much 
further  than  that. 

7455.  Are  many  of  those  cases  removed  to  the 
lunatic  asylum  ? — No. 

7456.  They  are  not  ?— No. 

7457.  Now,  with  regard  to  persons  going  out 
to  sei'vice,  to  church  or  chapel  on  Simday.    Is  ■ 

restriction   placed   upon   the  aged 
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restriction  ? — I  should  say,  perhaps, 
has  been  a  strong  pressure  put 
upon  them  to  attend  the  chapel  that  is  inside  the 
workhouse  groimds,  and  not  to  go  out. 

7459.  Is  that  a  chapel  of  the  Church  of 
England? — No,  it  is  attended  to  by  the  iVUnisters 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  all  the  Non- 
conformist sections  in  the  town. 

7460.  So  they  have  an  opportimity  of  attending 
to  their  different  denominations  ? — Yes. 

7461.  I  suppose  you  know  yom*  workhouse 
pretty  well.  What  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  ? 
— The  average  is  about  Qd.  a  day  j)er  head. 
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7462-3.  And  is  the  classification  in  your  work- 
house pretty  good  ? — Not  very  good. 

7464.  In  what  respect  ? — Well,  the  children 
go  from  their  schools  across  the  women's  ward. 

7465.  I  would  rather  take  the  aged  people ; 
are  they  kept  separate  from  the  able-bodied  ? — 
Yes. 

7466.  They  are  ?— Yes. 

7467.  And  with  regard  to  the  sick  ? — Yes, 
they  are  very  well  provided  for. 

7468.  Have  the  aged  any  reason  to  complain 
with  regard  to  the  classification  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

7469.  And  what  would  be  the  recommendation 
with  regard  to  making  them  more  comfortable 
than  they  are  now  ? — I  should  say  our  work- 
house consists  of  three  blocks,  one  is  a  large 
infirmary^  one  is  what  is  now  used  as  a  children's 
block,  and  then  there  is  the  main  block  ;  and 
what  was  talked  of  by  my  committee  at  the  time 
when  those  proposals  were  accepted  was  to  make 
the  infirmary,  which  is  too  large  for  our  present 
number  of  inmates,  into  the  old  men's  quarters. 

7470.  Yow  would  make  some  infirm  wards  in 
addition  to  the  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

7471.  You  are  aware  that  the  amount  of  pau- 
perism, what  I  woidd  call  official  pauperism,  is 
very  large  throughout  Wales  ? — Yes. 

7472.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  quite 
the  worst  imion,  but  I  believe  you  are  very  nearly. 
Are  yom'  guardians  endeavovu-ing  to  reduce  the 
amovmt  of  paupei'ism  ? — They  have  not,  up  to 
now. 

7473.  Not  at  all?— No. 

7474.  What  class  of  persons  are  your  guardians? 
— Farmers  have  largely  represented  the  rural 
portions  of  the  union. 

7475.  I  do  not  quite  hear,  but  I  thought  you 
said  that  they  were  of  a  class  who  were  in  the 
■habit  of  meeting  the  paupers  in  the  chapels  and 
of  discussing  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
with  them  t — I  did  not  say  that.  The  pur- 
port of  the  answer  which  I  gave,  and  to  which 
you  now  refer,  was  to  show  that  the  poor  became 
personally  friendly  with  the  guardians. 

7476.  Was  it  merely  limited  to  a  few  soft 
words  ? — Perhaps  I  created  a  wrong  impression 
by  using  the  word  "  chapels."  In  Wales  the 
frequency  with  which  they  go  to  chapels,  and 
there  meet  each  other,  causes  them  to  become 
personally  acquainted,  and  they  become  friendly. 

7477.  Only  at  the  chapels,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  occasions  of  social  intercourse  ? — No  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  meeting  them  so  often 
when  going  to  chapel  and  being  members  of  the 
same  religious  communities,  they  become  very 
friendly. 

7478.  You  think  that  the  system  and  method 
of  administering  the  Poor  Law  in  your  part  of 
Wales  tends  to  make  the  younger  persons  xm- 
tln-ifty  ? — That  is  my  personal  opinion. 

7479.  Would  you  connect  the  fact  of  their 
being  tmthrif  ty  in  youth  with  their  being  in  want 
when  they  are  old "? — Yes. 

7480.  And  would  you  do  anything  to  assist 
their  being  made  more  comfortable  in  their  old 
age,  or  would  you  let  them  take  the  consequences 
of  their  unthriftinesa  ? — Personally  I  would  in 
many  cases  let  them  take  the  consequences. 
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7481.  Which  would  be  the   workhouse? — 
Yes. 

7482.  But  that  is  not  the  general  opinion,  if  I 
understand  your  evidence,  of  your  neighbours 
and  of  those  who  administer  the  Poor  Law? — 
No,  it  is  not. 

7483.  What  is  your  chairman  ? — Our  chair- 
man has  only  just  been  elected ;  last  Satur- 
day. 

7484.  Well,  he   is  a  new  chairman  ? — Yes, 
the  previous  chairmen  were  farmers. 

7485.  Did  the  ex-officios  take  any  interest  in 
the  matter  ? — Very  little. 

7486.  Do  you  believe  that  what  I  am  going 
to  say  is  the  case.  I  know  your  district  pretty 
well,  and  I  have  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I 
have  been  told,  in  making  inquiries  of  the  nature 
that  we  are  making  here,  that  the  great  friendly 
societies  have  remonstrated,  not  with  your  union, 
but  have  remonstrated  with  the  union  of  Con- 
way, which  is  not  as  bad  as  yours,  have  remon- 
strated on  the  score  of  the  liberality  of  their 
relief,  and  have  told  the  guardians  that,  if  the 
present  state  of  things  continues,  they  do  not 
see  much  chance  of  the  friendly  societies  getting 
a  hold  in  the  district.  Have  you  heard  anything 
of  the  sort? — No,  I  have  not. 

7487.  You  have  not?— No,  I  have  not. 

7488.  You  stnted  that  the  coroner  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  suggesting  these  proposals 
which  are  contained  in  this  printed  paper  dated 
the  23rd  of  iVlarch  1893,  and  addressed  to  the 
guardians  by  you? — Yes. 

7489.  There  has  been  a  committee  sitting  ? — 
Yes. 

7490.  And  you  have  told  us  what  the  idea* 
are  ;  have  yoiu-  board  accepted  the  report  of  that 
committee  ? — The  main  principle  embodied  in 
those  proposals  were  accepted  by  the  guardians ; 
but  the  detail  of  carrying  them  out  has  been 
deferred. 

7491.  Upon  the  whole  do  you  agree  with  what 
is  contained  in  this  paper,  signed  by  yourself  at 
the  bottom  ? — Yes,  1  do  in  its  general  bearing. 

7492.  Then  how  do  you  explain  what  you  told 
Mr.  Henley,  that  you  thought  the  rule  in  regard 
to  young  widows  should  be  made  stricter,  and 
that  the  guardians  should  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  or  power  to  give  them  relief  in  the 
the  free  way  in  which  they  do  now  ? — Yes. 

7493.  Now  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your 
statement  here  in  this  document  thst  you  think 
that  women  having  illegitimate  childi-en  should  mothers 
escape  the  present  restriction  and  be  allowed  out- 
door relief  ? — I   forgot  that  that  proposal  was 

in  this  printed  paper. 

7494.  But  is  it  not  a  dangerous  thing  to  issue 
right  and  left  in  Wales  among  the  people  such  a 
circular  as  this? — Yes. 

7495.  Encouraging  the  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  provide  outdoor  relief  for  women 
with  illegitimate  children,  and  then  to  give 
evidence  here  in  which  you  state  that  you  had 
forgotten  what  appears  to  have  been  an  incon- 
sistency ? — Yes. 

7496.  You  stated  that  those  proposals  had 
been  very  much  the  result  of  hints  given  you  by 
the  coroner  ? — Yes. 

7497.  Then  may  we  assume  that  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  outdoor  relief  which  is  given 
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to  the  poor  in  Wales  in  your  union  is  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  very  unsatisfactory 
deaths  among  the  old  ;  or  what  was  it  that  in- 
duced the  coroner  to  make  ihese  suggestions  ? — 
I  referred  to  the  coroner  more  esjiecially  in 
connection  with  the  compuhory  removal  of 
j^aupers  to  workhouses. 

7498.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  guar- 
dip-ns,  T  do  not  say  compelling  people  to  go  in, 
but  saying  that  they  Avill  not  continue  to  give 
this  form  of  relief,  and  then  a  person  must  go 
into  the  woi-khouse  ? — But  they  don't  say  that. 

7499.  Have  you  had  many  deaths  oi  old 
people,  or  can  you  call  to  mind  any  deaths  of  old 
people  receiving  out(loor  relief  through  insuffi- 
cient care? — No,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Broadhnrst. 

7500.  There  is  no  harm  in  your  guardians 
mixing  with  the  poor  people  of  their  district  ? — 
None  whatever. 

7301.  In  chapels  ?— None  whatever. 

7502.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  that? — It  is 
rather  an  advantage. 

7503.  That  they  shoidd  have  a  fidl  knowledge 
of  the  people  who  may  or  may  not  go  to  them 
for  assistance? — Yes. 

7504.  You  have  not  heard  the  complaint  made 
here  lhat  the  guardians  know  but  little  of  their 
constituents? — No,  I  have  not  heard  that. 

7505.  In  your  case  they  thoroughly  know 
them  ? — Ye'i,  they  thoroughly  know  them. 

7506.  And  you  think  that  that  is  an  advantage? 
'—Well,  it  has  not  resulted  in  very  great  ad- 
vantage, so  far  as  relief  is  concerned. 

7507.  Tut,  all  other  things  being  equal,  it 
should  be  an  advantage  to  a  guardian  to  know 
his  people,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  guard  and 
protect  ? — I  perfectly  agree  with  that. 

7508.  Then  if  he  sees  them  at  chapel  or  else- 
where it  is  so  much  the  better  ? — It  is ;  but  I 
say  it  should  not  lesult  in  a  lavish  adminislraticn 
of  outdoor  relief,  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Booth. 

7509.  You  have  not  concealed  from  us  that 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  guardians,  or  that  your  views  are  con- 
siderably different  from  those  of  your  guardians, 
or  of  those  who  are  the  majority  of  your  guar- 
dians ? — No. 

7510.  But  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
there  is  a  considerable  split  among  those 
guardians  ;  any  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
at  the  board  ? — Not  very  marked. 

7511.  Not  two  pa; ties?— No. 

Mr.  Loch. 

7512.  A  large  number  of  not  able-bodied  males 
and  females  are  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief, 
while  at  the  same  time  something  like  one-third 
of  the  pauperisia  is,  I  take  it,  old-agepauperisra  ; 
do  you  come  at  the  two  together,  so  as  to  show 
that  where  a  large  number  of  adidt  paujDers  are 
in  receipt  of  relief,  old-age  pauperism  creeps  up 
and  is  high  in  consequence ;  do  those  people 
who  get  relief  stay  on  year  after  year  to  old  age  ? 
—  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  all,  from  widow- 
hood to  old  age. 

7513.  How  long  does  the  relief  last  which  is 
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given  to  widows  ? — Until  their   families  have 
ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  them. 

7514.  For  12  years? — For  many  years. 

7515.  And  then  when  they  get  old  they  ask 
again  ? — Yes. 

7516.  Because  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
receive  relief? — Yes. 

7517.  Your  a})plicalion  and  report  book  is  not  App 
well  filled  up  ? — No.  tion 

7518.  In  the  case  of  those  old  people  who  earn  ^ 
a  sum  of  2  s.  6  d.  and  who  get  26-.  from  the  guar-  nell 
dians  ? — Yes.  up. 

7519.  If  the  money  from  the  guardians  were 
cut  down  would  their  wages  go  up  ?  They  get 
equal  sums  almost  from  the  guardians  and  from 
their  employers ? — Well,  that  is  what  they  are 
able  to  earn.  The  money  they  receive  from  the 
guardians  does  not  aflfect  their  earnings. 

7520.  Do  you  know  any  cases  in  which  persons 
of  a  similar  age  get  nothing  from  the  guardians 
and  live,  earning,  say.  2*. ?— I  do  not  know  of 
any,  but  I  imagine  there  must  be  some. 

7521.  So  that  in  those  cases  they  make  up  the 
difference  by  what  they  earn  ? — Yes. 

7522.  And,  therefore,  the  2  s.  which  they  get  Oui« 
frcm  the  guardians  is  not  substantially  for  what  f*} 
they  might  earn  ? — The  rule  is  that  they  doeara, 
and  that  ihe  guardians'  relief  is  a  supplement  to 
their  earnings. 


Mr.  Hnmphrei/s-Owen. 

7523.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  a  cottage  and 
garden  in  the  Carnarvon  district  ? — A  shilling 
a  week. 

7524.  A  cottage  and  garden  ? — Yes. 

7525.  What  Avould  it  be  in  the  to^^n  ? — About 
Is.  3  './,,  without  a  garden. 

7526.  'Ihen  you  said  that  the  quarrymen's 
wages  on  the  average  are  20  5.;  do  you  think 
that  many  of  them  can  earn  very  much  below 
20  s.  ? — The  relieving  officer  told  me  that  many 
of  them  did. 

7527.  Under  20  s.  ?— Under  20  s. 

7528.  Grown-up,  able-bodied  quarrymen  ? — 
Yes. 

7529.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  agri- 
cultural labourers  get  wages  without  being 
boarded  ? — No. 

7530.  None  at  all?—  No;  the  general  rule  is 
for  labourers  to  board. 

7531.  What  should  you  think  would  be  the 
value  of  board  and  lodging;  they  get  10s.  a 
week  with  board  and  lodging — what  should  you 
say  the  board  and  lodging  was  Avorth  ?—  It  would 
be  worth  4  s.  or  5  s. 

7532.  So  that  practically  the  wages  are  about 
14.<t.  or  15s.  a  week,  with  possibly  some  extras? 
—Yes. 

7533.  The  rateable  value  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation is  imusually  small  for  a  rural  district ; 
has  the  rmion  been  re-assessed  lately,  do  you 

"  Yes. 

And  is  it  pretty  near  the  income-tax  ^ 
valuation  ? — Noj  it  is  about  15  per  cent,  below  the  J 
income-tax  valuation. 

7535.  Then  with  that  it  is  under  3/.  per  head, 
which  is  unusually  small  for  a  rural  district ;  can 
you  tell  us  how  it  is  that  that  happens? — Well, 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  assessment 
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committee  are  of  the  ojjinion  that  the  valuation 
of  the  poor  should  be  very  much  indeed  below 
the  actual  rent. 

7536.  And  you  have  had  no  complaint  of  that 
from  other  unions  in  the  county,  because  you  see 
that  that  affects  the  county  rate  ? — The  county 
council,  and  the  justices  before  them,  had  set 
aside  the  poor  rate  valuation,  and  have  had  a 
valuation  of  their  own. 

7537.  Now  about  what  you  told  us  of  the  asso- 
ciation between  the  paupers  and  the  guardians ; 
as  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  idea  in  your  union 
that  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  is  anything  more 
than  a  legitimate  resource  for  persons  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  been  unfortunate? — 
They  do  not  think  anything  of  receiving  outdoor 
relief. 

7538.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  legitimate  source 
of  help  ? — Yes,  and  are  gradually  coming  to  con- 
sider it  as  their  right. 

7539.  Exactly,  and  in  fact  they  would  not 
quarrel  with  what  a  gentleman,  who  belongs  to  a 
union  of  that  sort,  said  the  other  day,  that  they 
had  already  put  a  pension  scheme  into  operation, 
and  therefore  did  not  want  one  now ;  that  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  this  question  is  regarded 
in  Wales  ? — do  not  know  that  it  is  regarded 
quite  in  that  way,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  though  they 
have  not  said  so  openly. 

7540.  At  all  events  when  it  is  said  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  pauperism  in  this  union,  and 
that  there  is  consequent  feeling  on  the  subject, 
you  would  not  quite  admit  that  there  is  the  same 
feeling  of  moral  degradation  as  there  is  in  those 
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imicms  Avhere  pauper  people,  who  are  receivii  g 
relief,  are  distinctly  looked  upon  as  degraded  by 
receiving  that  relief?- — There  is  no  feeling  of 
that  kind. 

7541.  They  are  not  regarded  as  bring  de- 
graded by  receiving  relief  ? — No. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

7542.  I  may  take  it^  with  regard  to  your  union 
as  you  have  described  it  to  us.  and  the  system 
under  which  poor  law  relief  is  there  admin- 
istered, that  you  are  not  surprised  at  the  number 
of  paupei's  ? — No. 

7543.  Neither  are  you  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  beggais  ? — Not  at  all. 

7544.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  result  System,  if 
to  the  country  generally  if  the  same  system  was  general 
adopted  in  very  many  unions,  or  was  applied  ' 
throughout  the  country  ? — I  am  afraid  that  it 
would  lead  the  way  to  a  state  little  short  of 
bankruptcy. 

7545.  The  effect  would  be  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  ? — Yes,  I  greatly  fear  so. 

7546.  And  a  return,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the 
old  condition  of  things  before  1834  ? — Yes. 

7547.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  better  for  And  is  bud 
the  poor  themselves  in  your  union  if  the  admin- 
istration  of  the  poor  law  Avere  less  lax  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

7548.  Therefore  it  is  bad  for  the  poor  ? — Yes, 
]  think  so. 

7549.  And  bad  for  the  community  at  large  ? — 
That  is  my  own  opinion. 


would  lead 
to  bank- 
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poor. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  noon. 


TWENTIETH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  26th  April  1893. 


In  the  ftueen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Hight  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  k.c.b. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 


Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Sir  Henry  Longley,  k.c.b.,  Chief  Charity  Commissioner,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

7550.  You  are  Chief  Commissioner  of  Chari- 
ties, I  think  ? —  i  am. 

7551.  And  how  long  have  you  been  connected 
with  that  Commission? — Since  1874,  my  Lord. 

7552.  And  before  that,  I  think,  you  had  been 
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an  inspector  imder  the  Poor  Law  Board? — I 
was,  for  about  five  and  a-half  years. 

7553.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  state  the  Endowed 
amomit  of  the  fimds  of  endowed  charities  appli-  charities, 
cable  for  the  purpose  of  relief  to  the  aged  poor  ? 
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Extent  of, 
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—  Our  returns  make  no  distinction  between  poor 
on  the  ground  of  age  ;  but  perhaps  it  ■«  ill  help 
to  answer  the  question  if  1  refer  the  Commission 
to  the  "  General  Digest  of  Endowed  Charities," 
which  Avas  laid  before  Parliament  between  the 
years  1866  and  1874,  which  is  contained  in  these 
four  large  volumes  here,  in  detail,  and  a  svmunary 
of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  This  is  the  only 
complete  statement  of  the  charities  of  the  country 
which  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  latter 
half  of  this  century  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  page  19 
of  the  Explanatory  Memorandiun,  which  was 
published  on  the  completion  of  the- "  Digest,"  in 
the  year  1877,  it  appears  that  so  far  as  was  then 
kno^mi  to  the  Commissioners — a  caution  which  I 
must  ask  leave  to  attach  to  all  the  statements 
which  I  make,  because  we  do  not  profess  to  have 
complete  statements  of  all  the  charities  in  the 
country — as  far  as  they  knew  of  the  charities 
then,  there  was  an  amoimt  of  552,110/.  10s.  6c?. 
applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  ahnspeople  and 
pensioners.  Besides  that,  there  was  an  aggregate 
of  365,729/.  applicable  to  gifts  in  money,  in  kind, 
and  to  what  are  termed  in  the  "Digest,"  "  general 
uses  of  the  poor." 

7554.  That  sum  in  yoiu-  latest  report  is  set 
down  as  384,000/.  ?  —  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  am 
anxious  to  correct  that.  I  found  this  morning 
that  the  figm-es  in  the  Report  were  wrong  by 
20,000/.  The  figure  should  be  364,000/.  instead 
of  384,000/.  These  figures  are,  as  I  have  said,  a 
good  many  years  old  ;  the  oldest  of  them  are 
30  years  old,  and  the  newest  of  them  are  more 
than  20  years  old  ;  and,  therefore,  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  expected  that  I  should  make  some 
statement  as  to  what  is,  or  what  may  be  esti- 
mated to  be,  the  corresponding  amount  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain 
a  complete  statemeut  upon  .that  point.  There 
have  been  several  disturbing  causes  which  have 
been  at  work  since  the  date  of  the  "  Digest." 
On  the  one  hand,  there  has  been  the  agricultural 
depression,  which  has  reduced  the  rent  of  charity 
land  like  the  rent  of  other  land,  and  the  fall  in 
the  rate  of  interest  ia  Consols,  of  course,  has  also 
afi:ected  these  amounts.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
regards  the  whole  figures  generally,  a  consi- 
derable increase  has  taken  place,  an  increase 
very  imequally  distributed  throughout  the 
coimtry  in  respect  of  the  increase  of  the  value 
of  charity  land,  where  land  is  situated  in  towns; 
in  London  and  other  towns,  of  course,  its 
value  has  very  largely  increased.  And  then 
there  is  a  disturbing  cause  as  between  the  two 
heads  of  charities  which  I  mentioned  ;  the  alms- 
houses and  pensions  on  the  one  hand,  and  Avhat 
may  be  called  the  doles  on  the  other ;  that,  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  Report  which  your  Lordship 
has  just  quoted,  schemes  have  been  from  time  to 
time  made,  transferring  fxmds  from  one  class  to 
the  other. 

7555.  But  always  remaining  applicable  to  the 
poor,  although  in  a  different  form  ? — That  is  so. 

7556.  Has  there  been  no  change,  too,  from  the 
discovery  of  charities  unknown  to  you  since 
]  874  ?  —  Yes,  my  Lord.  There  are  three 
sovu'ces  of  increase  which  I  ought  to  mention  : 
First,  charities  which  had  not  been  then 
discovered ;  next,  new  charities,  f  oimded  since 
the  date  of  the  "  Digest;  "  and  the  third  class  of 
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charities  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  althoiigh 
they  were  known,  were  exempted  from  previous 
inquiry. 

7557.  Now,  as  to  the  value  of  the  charities.  I 
suppose  that  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  land  has  been  to  some  extent,  or 
wholly,  compensated  by  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  building  land  ?— In  one  way  or  another,  I 
feel  pi-etty  confident  that  the  amounts  which  I 
gave  just  now,  the  552,000/.,  and  odd,  and  the 
365,000/.  odd,  have  increased  since  that  date.  I 
have  a  few  figures  here  which  may  support  that 
statement,  perhaps.  I  have  had  the  charities  in 
three  counties,  specimen  counties,  Nottingham, 
Essex,  and  Somerset,  examined  :  and  I  find  that, 
as  regards  almshouses  and  pensions,  the  sums 
applicable  now  have  increased  as  compai'ed  with 
the  sums  mentioned  in  this  "Digest";  in 
Nottinghamshire,  by  37  per  cent. ;  in  Essex,  by 
13  per  cent. ;  in  Somerset,  by  62  per  cent.  That 
large  increase  in  Somerset  is  mainly  due  to  the 
increase  of  town  property  in  Bath,  "Wells,  and 
Taunton,  and  in  the  value  of  property  held  by 
Bruton  Hospital  in  towns  in  that  county.  It 
may  be  well  to  note  that  the  increase  in  Essex, 
a  county  which,  perhaps,  has  suflPered  nearly  as 
much  as  any  other  from  agricultural  depression, 
is  very  much  less  than  in  the  other  two  counties. 
Then,  as  regards  the  doles  in  Nottingham,  the 
increase  is  40  per  cent,  as  between  the  present 
time  and  the  "  Digest "  :  in  Essex,  9  per  cent ; 
in  Somerset  it  has  been  almost  stationary,  1  per 
cent.  In  Somerset  again,  I  have  this  observa- 
tion to  make,  that  I  happen  to  know  that  a  good 
deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  transferring 
funds  from  doles  to  pensions  there. 

7558.  But  if  those  are  specimen  counties,  and 
fairly  represent  the  average  rate  of  increase, 
would  it  not  appear  to  show  that  the  sums  under 
those  two  heads  that  you  have  given  us  must  be 
considerably  larger  at  this  moment  than  they 
were  at  1874  ?  You  have  shown  no  case  of 
decrease  :  you  have  shown  several  instances  of 
increase  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  these  sums 
must  be  taken  to  be  very  considerably  larger. 
I  will  mention  one  or  two  further  figures,  if  I 
may.  In  the  county  of  Denbigh,  the  county  in 
all  F.ngland  and  Wales  as  to  which  I  have  the 
most  complete  information,  because  we  have 
lately  presented  to  Parliament  a  complete  report 
on  the  charities  in  that  county-  

7559.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  ?--The 
final  report  is  in  proof;  I  have  it  here  ;  but  it  is 
not  actually  issued  to  Members  of  Parliament 
yet.  In  Denbigh  there  has  been  no  change 
whatever,  at  least  a  change  of  a  few  pounds, 
not  worth  mentioning,  in  the  almsh'^uses  and 
pensions ;  there  was  an  increase  in  the  doles  of 
37  per  cent.  In  Bristol,  a  city  with  very  large 
charities,  the  pensions  have  increased  13  per 
cent.,  no  more  than  they  have  in  Essex,  and  the 
doles  36  per  cent.  In  London  I  have  ])retty 
complete  figures  ;  and  the  almshouses  and  pen- 
sions have  there  increased  30  per  cent.,  and  the 
doles  only  9  per  cent.,  but  the  increase  in  pen- 
sions, I  have  little  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  good  deal  has  been  done  there,  perhaps  more 
than  in  some  places,  to  transfer  funds  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  So  that,  although  I  have  only 
a  few  figures,  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  it  would 
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not  be  too  much  to  sav  that  the  almshouses  and 
pension  branch  has  increased  20  per  cent,  I  think 
we  should  be  able  to  show  that. 

7560.  And  how  about  the  dole  account  ? — 
That  seems  to  vary  very  much,  my  Lord,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  too  much  about  that, 
because  I  find  in  some  large  towns  the  doles 
have  actually  decreased,  towns  in  which  we  have 
been  able  to  establish  some  schemes. 

7561.  May  that  be  due  to  the  I'act  that  they 
have  been  applied  to  some  other  cy-pres  use  ? — 
i  should  think  that  it  is  due  partly  to  schemes  in 
seme  measure,  and  partly  to  improved  applica- 
tion ;  no,  I  would  not  say  improved  application  ; 
because,  however  improved  the  application  might 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  if  it  was  not  alms- 
houses and  pensions  it  would  still  remain  under 
that  head ;  therefore  any  improvement,  such  as 
turning  doles  into  contributions  to  help  the 
provident  coal  club,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
would  still  fall  under  the  head  of  what  we  call 
doles  for  short. 

7562.  Now,  in  this  proof  could  you  give  us 
any  idea  how  much  may  be  considered  well  and 
wisely  applied,  and  how  much,  in  your  opinion, 
might  be  the  subject  of  wiser  treatment  ? — Does 
you  Lordship's  question  refer  to  what  I  have 
called  doles  ? 

7563.  Well,  I  should  like  to  know  the  whole 
of  it,  first  of  all.  We  will  go  to  the  doles  imme- 
diately afterwards.  Whilst  we  are  on  the 
general  financial  statement,  perhaps  you  will 
answer  that  question,  or,  if  you  prefer  to  answer 
it  later  on,  as  you  please? — It  is  a  auestioii  I 
can  hardly  answer  in  iicneral  terms.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  both  almshouses  and  pensions  are  in 
some  instances  ill-administered,  and  as  to  doles  I 
suppose  it  is  notorious. 

7564.  Well,  now,  begin  with  doles.  You  have 
stated  that  the  sum  which  you  enter  under  the 
general  name  of  doles  may  be  taken  at  about 
364,000/.  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

f  7565.  How,  in  yonr  opinion,  are  they  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  for  whom  they  were 
intended  ? — In  great  part,  I  believe  that  they  are 
applied  in  small  doles  varying  from  IZ.  to  a 
fraction  of  a  penny  for  each  individual. 

7566.  Do  you  consider  that  :i  useful  applica- 
tion of  that  fund  ? — No,  by  no  means  ;  and  we 

J  have  mentioned  in  our  Report,  which  is  before 
the  Commission,  that  we  thought  it  hardly  neces- 
sary there  to  produce  evidence  upon  that  point. 
If  the  Commission  wish,  I  can  refer  them  to  the 
authorities  on  that  subject  ;  the  roost  striking,  I 
should  say,  of  which  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  cele- 
brated speech,  in  1863,  on  the  proposal  to  apply 
the  income  tax  to  charities  ;  there  is  the  most 
graphic  description  there  of  the  mischief  of  doles  ; 
also  a  very  full  account  of  the  mischief  done 
by  doles  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Popular  Education  Commission,  presided  over 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  which  reported,  I 
think,  in  the  year  1860. 

7567.  Is  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  famous 
Report? — Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  was  a  member  of 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission. 

7568.  But  in  the  Report  of  one  of  the  Com- 
missions there  is  a  Report  especially  on  charities 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  ? — Mr.  Goldwin 
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Smith  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  signed 
the  Report. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

7569.  When  you  speak  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Newcastle  Commission,  do  you  refer  to  the 
Report  or  to  the  evidence  ? — I  have  it  here  ;  I 
can  give  you  the  passage.  It  is  the  first  volume, 
and  the  page  is  517. 

7570.  Is  that  the  Report  or  the  evidence  ? — 
It  is  the  Report,  and  there  are  two  other  refer- 
ences. Perhaps  I  had  better  refer  to  Volume  VI., 
page  473,  the  late  Mr.  Hare's  Memorandum  on 
the  Salisbury  Charities;  and  Volume  IV.,  Mr. 
Patrick  Cumin's  Report  on  Charities  Generally, 
page  322. 

Chai7'man. 

7571.  Well,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
the  subject  of  doles  has  been  treated  by  a  great 
variety  of  Royal  Commissions,  by  economical 
writers,  by  statesmen,  and  that  there  has  been 
but  one  opinion  everywhere,  that  they  were 
greatly  wasted  and  misused? — I  am  aware  of  no 
opinion  that  has  been  expressed  to  the  contrary. 

7572.  And  that  there  is  no  public  authority 
capable  of  remedying  the  mischief,  unless  the 
trustees  themselves  voluntarily  come  foi'ward 
and  ask  to  have  a  better  application  of  their 
funds  ? — That  is  not  quite  so,  my  Lord.  In  the 
case  of  charities,  the  income  of  which  is  less  than 
50Z.  a  year,  any  two  inhabitants  or  one  trustee 
may  apply. 

7573.  But  above  50/.  a  year  you  cannot  act 
unless  you  are  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Trustees  ? 
— No,  we  cannot,  my  Lord. 

7574.  Then,  I  think,  you  have  been  frequently 
baffled  when  attempting  to  deal  with  the  doles 
of  any  particular  place,  by  the  fact  that  while 
you  were  able  to  deal  with  the  smaller  ones, 
those  below  50/.,  the  trustees  of  the  larger  ones, 
and  often  the  more  important  ones,  have  refused 
to  submit  their  charities  to  your  treatment  ? — 
That  has  frequently  been  the  case,  my  Lord, 
and  perhaps  I  might  refer  to  a  short  passage  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  1884,  which  inquired 
into  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts. 

7575.  Was  that  a  House  of  Commons'  Com- 
mittee ?  —A  House  of  Commons'  Committee.  I 
think  your  Lordship  has  a  copy  of  the  Report 
before  you.  It  was  a  point  which  struck  that 
Committee  forcibly,  I  think  ;  and  they  say  at  page 
XI  :  "  Your  Committee  also  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  concentration  of  charities  within 
a  certain  area  under  one  management,  so  as  to 
lead  to  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration, and  to  prevent  the  waste  arising  from 
the  administration  of  diiferent  charities  by 
separate  governing  bodies,  often  with  diverse 
aims  and  at  cross  purposes. 

Mr.  Loch. 

7576.  What  is  the  year  ?— 1884.  The  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Acts. 

Chairma7i. 

7577.  What  are  you  quoting ;  from  what  page  ? 
—Page  XL,  half  way  down,  beginning  "  Your 
Committee  also  attach  much  importance. 
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Chairman  -  -  continued. 
757.H.  But  will  you  turn  to  paije  V.  ? — Yes  ;  I 
liave  the  page. 

7579.  And  read  the  paragraph  beginning 
"  During  recent  years  "  ? — During  recent  years 
"  there  have  been  many  Reports  of  Royal  Com- 
"  missions  and  Committees  on  the  eflect  of  many  of 
"  these  charities  upon  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
"  The  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1832,  the  Popular 
"Education  Commission  of  1881,  the  Schools 
"Inquiry  Commission  1866-67,  the  City  ofLon- 
"  don  Parochial  Charities'  Commission  of  1881, 
"  have  all  pointed  out  in  strong  terms  the  mis- 
"  chievous  efFectoflarge  numbers  of  such  charities. 
"  They  show  that  distribution  of  doles  of  money  or 
"  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing  among  the  poor 
"  are  most  injurious,  undermining  their  independ- 
"  ence,  destroying  their  motives  for  thrift,  and 
"  tending  therefore  to  pauperise  the  class  for  whose 
"benefit  they  are  intended.  Other  forms  of 
"  charity,  such  as  that  of  apprenticeship,  have 
"  from  various  causes  become  of  little  use  :  many 
"  other  charities  Avhich  were  originally  small  have, 
"  by  the  increased  value  of  their  property,  become 
"  ludicrously  outof  proportion  to  their  objects,  and 
"  are  practically  wasted." 

r580.  Do  you  agree  with  that  passage  ?  Is 


your   experience , 


that   in   accordance  with 
Entirely,  my  Lord. 

7581.  I  think  it  Avas  a  suggestion  of  that 
Commission  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  deal  more  effectually  with  these 
charities  ? — That  was  so. 

7582.  And  what  was  the  result  of  those 
attempts  ?  —  Bills  were  introduced  on  three 
occasions.  Those  Bills  were  all  introduced  before 
the  Committee  sat.  The  Committee  sat  upon  the 
last  of  those  Bills.  Although  the  Committee 
has  so  reported,  no  Bill  has  been  introduced  by 
any  Government.  Mr.  Rathbone  introduced 
a  Bill  into  the  last  Parliament,  but  it  did  not  get 
to  a  Second  Reading. 

7583.  If  i  remember  right,  Bills  were  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords  dealing  with  this 
subject,  and  were  defeated? — One  Bill  failed 
to  pass  the  House  of  Lords ;  another  passed 
through  the  House  of  Lords  with  very  material 
amendments ;  the  third  Bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  not  read  a 
second  time. 

7584.  What  were  the  powers  you  sought  for 
then  ? — Well,  the  power — the  most  important  of 
the  powers — asked  for,  I  think,  Avas  that  all 
charities  should  l)e  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
charities  under  50/.  a  year  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
any  two  inhabitants  in  the  place  interested,  or 
any  one  trustee,  might  initiate  an  application  to 
the  C  ommissioners. 

7585.  And  that  power  was  refused? — That 
has  been  refused  so  far.  Might  I  add  this,  that 
in  the  Bill  which  is  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  Establishment  of  Parish  Councils, 
it  is  proposed  that  Parish  Councils  shall  have 
the  power  of  making  application  to  the  Com- 
missioners in  case  of  charities. 

7586.  Could  you  give  a  few  instances  of 
striking  abuses  in  this  matter  of  doles? — 1  think 
I  can  hardly  give  more  striking  instances  than 
the  three  which  are  mentioned  in  our  annual 
report,  which  I  will  mention  now. 


Chairman — continued. 

7587.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  read 
them,  please  ? — Page  24,  paragraph  28  :  "  In 
Parish  A.,  out  of  a  population  of  1,090, 
499  persons  (including  224  children)  received  in 
1891  relief  at  an  average  rate  of  2s.  per  head,  the 
highest  amount  given  to  an  individual  being 
2s.  6d.  In  Parish  B.,  out  of  a  population  of 
2,250,  relief  was  in  1892  granted,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  respect  of  no  less  than  1,084  per- 
sons, including  as  in  the  former  case  children. 
The  average  receipt  per  head  was  7^d.  In 
Parish  C,  out  of  a  population  of  3,055,  doles 
were  received  in  1891  by  1,207  persons,  of  whom 
729  were  children  receiving  \d.  a  piece.  Three 
heads  of  families  receiving  Is.  Id.  or  Is.  each, 
but  with  this  exception,  \0d.  was  the  maximum 
amount  awarded  to  a  family.  The  average 
amount  received  per  head  was  somewhat  less 
than  2^d.  In  this  case  it  is  understood,  though 
we  have  not  yet  received  th«  official  accounts  for 
1892,  that  in  that  year  1,500  persons  shared  in 
these  doles,  receiving,  therefore,  an  average 
amount  of  2d.  each.  It  thus  appears  that  in 
these  three  parishes  relief  is  received  by  or  in  respect 
of  a  number  of  persons  which  bears  to  the  whole 
population  the  following  proportions  respectively, 
viz.: — In  Parish  A.,  49  per  cent.;  in  Parish 
B.,  48  per  cent.  ;  in  Parish  C,  39  per  cent.; 
(or  in  1892,  50  per  cent.).  I  have  some  other 
cases. 

Mr.  Loc/i. 

7588.  Could  you  read  the  next  sentence  fol- 
lowing that  ? — "  The  striking  contrast  which 
these  figures  present  between  the  valu-e  to  the 
poor,  on  the  one  hand,  of  relief  scattered  broad- 
cast and  indiscriminately,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  concentration  of  the  same  funds  upon 
selected  cases  of  need  caused  by  sickness  or  old 
age,  is  one  which  any  comment  would  tend  only 
to  weaken.''  I  have  some  cases  here  taken 
almost  at  random.  I  will  just  mention  them  as 
specimens.  Here  I  find  355/.  divided  between 
110  men  and  240  women. 

Chairman. 

7589.  Of  every  age,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  :  there 
appears  to  be  no  distinction  in  age,  as  far  aB  I  am 
informed. 

7590.  In  thesa  cases,  at  whose  choice  and  dis- 
cretion were  these  petty  sums  distributed  ?— The 
trustees'. 

7591.  The  trustees  being,  what? — In  many 
cases  these  small  doles  are  given  away  by  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens — by  the  vicar  and 
churchAiardens,  and  the  overseers,  or  church- 
Avardens  and  overseers,  in  other  cases  by  bodies 
of  trustees. 

7592.  With  any  attempt  at  choice  on  account 
of  fitness  ? — The  evidence  gucs  to  show  that  in 
many  of  these  cases  of  larp-e  distributions  there  is 
no  attempt  to  choose.  I  heard  of  a  case  the 
other  day  in  which  the  crier  had  to  be  sent 
round  to  collect  people  to  receive  the  doles. 

7593.  Well,  will  yoii  pursue? — I  will  just 
mention  two  or  three  cases  on  tliis  point.  Here 
is  244/.  distributed  among  433  persons ;  here  is 
\l.  each  to  141  widows,  and  so  on. 
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Chairman — continued. 

7594.  I  will  ask  you  another  question.  V\'as 
there  anything  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of 
these  parishes  to  distinguish  them  from  neigh- 
bouring parishes? — The  three  cases  that  are 
menlioned  in  our  Report  ?  As  to  those  three 
cases  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  find  out  what 
the  circumstances  of  those  parishes  are. 

7595.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  the 
names  of  the  parishes  which  you  have  referred  to 
in  your  Report  as  Parish  A,  Parish  B,  and 
Parish  C  ? — No,  I  have  not,  my  Lord.  The 
figures  are  taken  from  accounts  rendered  to  us 
which  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

7596.  Will  you  be  good  enough  t'l  do  so? — 
Parish  A  is  the  parish  of  Middleton  Cheney, 
Northamptonshire.  In  this  case,  lace-making  is 
carried  on  to  a  small  extent,  but  the  parish  is 
mainly  agricultural.  Parish  B  is  the  parish  of 
Long  Buckley,  Northamptonshire.  I  find  that 
shoemakingis  carried  on  there  largely,  and  there 
are  also  lime-kilns  and  brick-yards,  and  a 
brewery.  Then  Parish  C  is  the  parish  of 
Raunds,  which  appears  to  be  also  in  North- 
amptonshire. It  is  a  place,  also,  in  which  shoe- 
making  appears  to  be  carried  on  to  a  large 
extenr. 

7597.  In  all  those  three  parishes  half  of  the 
entire  population,  in  round  numbers,  appear  to  be 
receiving  some  sort  of  assistance  out  of  these 
doles  ? — That  is  so,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
that  these  cases  happen  to  be  selected  this  way 
almost  accidentally  :  the  officer  who  looks  over  the 
accounts,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  accounts,  hap- 
pened to  be  going  through  the  county  of 
Northampton  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  these 
cases  struck  him,  and  he  brought  them  (o  my 
notice. 

7598.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  portion  of  these  funds  is  distributed  in  a 
reasonable  manner  ? — Oh,  yes. 

7599.  I  mean  in  these  particular  parishes  ? — 
No ;  they  are  all  given  in  a  very  unreasonable 
manner,  I  should  say. 

7600.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  state  cases 
where  your  assistance  has  been  called  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  your 
attempts  have  been  to  some  extent  defeated  by 
the  fact  that  the  large  charities  had  refused  to 
combine  with  the  smaller  ones  in  obtaining  a 
useful  scheme  ? — The  cases  mentioned  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  1S84  are  typical 
cases;  Walthamstow  and  Tewkesbury. 

7601.  W^ould  you  be  good  enough  to  state 
those  facts  ? — The  cases  there  mentioned  are 
Tewkesbury  and  Walthamstow,  as  specimen 
cases.  Since  then  an  inquiry  has  been  held  in 
the  parish  of  Walthamstow,  and  a  scheme  will 
very  shortly  be  established.  But  I  think  the 
cases  in  which  we  have  found  it  most  difficult  to 
deal  comprehensively  with  charities  are  certain 
large  towns,  where  there  are  great  masses  of 
charities,  such  as  Bristol,  Coventry,  Lichfield, 
and  Salisbury. 

7602.  Have  you  made  any  attempts  there  to 
consolidate  them,  and  apply  them  to  some  useful 
purpose  in  connection  with  the  poor  ?  — Attempts 
have  been  made,  and  some  schemes  have  been 
estabUshed  which  have  to  a  certain  extent 
remedied  the  evil. 

7603.  Schemes  referring  to  individual  charities, 
or  schemes  referring  to  the  whole  combined 
charities  ? — Schemes  only  referring  to 
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small  portion  of  the  charities.  And  perhaps 
upon  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  read  a  passage 
which  would  explain  our  position  in  reference  to 
such  cases  as  that.  The  passage  is  in  our 
twenty-fourth  Report,  which  was  made  for  the 
year  1876,  page  5,  in  Avhich  we  explained  the 
reasoii  why  it  was,  in  our  opinion,  unpossible  to 
deal,  imdei'  our  powers,  with  the  property  of  the 
charities  of  the  City  of  London  ;  and  the  same 
reasons  apply,  of  course  with  somewliat  less 
force,  to  aggregates  of  charities  in  such  places  as 
I  have  mentioned,  though  in  some  of  them  the 
difficulties  are  aggravated  by  Local  Acts  of 
Parliament  dealing  with  charities. 

7604.  This,  I  suppose,  was  written  before  the 
Act  so  passed,  with  the  effect  of  dealing  com- 
prehensively with  the  London  charities  ? — It 
was,  my  Lord ;  it  was  written  with  a  view  of 
suggesting,  as  it  did  sviggest,  that  such  an  Act 
should  be  passed.  The  passage  is  this  : — "  The 
Commissioners  have  in  several  instances,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  parish  authori- 
ties, who  have  claimed  the  right  to  expend  the 
income  arising  from  these  charities  as  they  think 
fit,  enforced  the  production  of  the  accounts  rela- 
ting thereto ;  and  Ave,  no  doubt,  have  power, 
upon  a  proper  application  made  to  us,  to  frame 
schemes  for  the  application  of  these  funds  to 
objects  more  beneficial  than  those  to  which  they 
are  at  present  devoted.  But  even  if  the  neces- 
sary application  could  be  obtained,  which  is 
highly  improbable,  such  a  method  of  dealing 
with  them  would  be  neither  easy  nor  satisfactory. 
Each  case  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  separately, 
or  if  a  scheme  were  established  dealing  with  the 
revenues  of  more  than  one  parish,  the  circum- 
stances of  each  would  probably  be  found  to  be  so 
different  that  the  application  of  the  income  in  such 
a  case  to  an  object  of  common  interest,  would  be 
found  to  present  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  ibr  a  Court  of  Equity  also,  on  the 
information  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  establish 
in  the  case  of  each  parish  a  new  scheme  or 
schemes  for  administering  these  large  funds.  But 
we  have  reason  to  belie ve  that  the  Attorney- 
General  is  himself  alive  to  the  unsatisfactory 
result  which  would  probably  be  obtained  by  such 
proceedings,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  these 
revenues  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  manner, 
separately  and  independently  of  each  other^  we 
have  the  means,  through  our  powers  ol  local 
enquiry  and  confidential  communication  with  all 
parties  concerned,  of  securing  an  advantageous 
result  more  readily  and  in  a  greater  degree  than 
a  Court  of  Equity.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  considera- 
tion which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission,  with  the  very  extensive  powei's 
which  have  been  confided  to  it.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances we  are  compelled  to  recur  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  us  as  long  ago  as  the  year 
1866  in  the  Report  quoted  above,  that  these 
funds  are  in  effect  so  far  liberated  by  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
applicable,  as  to  require  re-appropriation  to  new 
charitable  uses,  a  work  which  can  be  carried  out 
only  by  some  special  extension  of  existing  juris- 
dictions by  the  authority  of  Parliament." 

7605.  Let  me  bring  out,  if  you  please,  your 
method  of  proceeding.  You  have  the  power,  on 
the  application  of  two  parishioners,  of  enquirinp- 
into  all  charities  under  50Z.  a  year  ? — Of  making 
a  scheme,  and  appointing  trustees.    Our  powers 
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Chairman — continued, 

of  enquiry  are  absolute.     We  have  power  to 
enquire  into  all  charities  within  our  jurisdiction, 
7006,  And  then  you  have  the  power  to  make 
schemes  under  50/.  a  year  ? — On  the  application 
of  two  inhabitants  or  one  trustee. 

7607.  Above  that  value  you  have  no  power 
unless  the  majority  of  the  trustees  invite  you  ? — 
That  is  so. 

7608.  If  you  discover  grievous  abuses,  but  the 
trustees  refuse  to  call  in  your  intervention  to 
supply  them  with  a  scheme,  you  can  proceed, 
but  only  through  the  Attorney-General  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  I  think  ?  —That  is  so. 

7609.  And  you  have  found  by  experience  that 
that  method  of  proceeding  is  so  dilatory  and  so 
expensire  that  in  point  of  fact  that  remedy  has 
been  useless  ? — We  have  applied  it  in  certain 
cases ;  but  in  the  case  as  to  which  the  question 
was  put  to  me,  of  a  large  number  of  charities 
under  separate  management,  that  remedy  would 
be  almost  useless. 

7610.  Because  you  would  have  to  deal  with 
each  of  them  separately  ?  — That  is  so;  the 
Court  would  have  to  deal  with  each  of  them 
separately. 

7611.  And  there  the  cost  and  delay  would  be 
enormous  ? — Enormous. 

7612.  But  now  I  want  you  to  give  us  some 
of  the  schemes  such  as  are  detailed  in  one  of  the 
reports  I  have  lately  read,  where  you  have 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  a  certain  number  of 
the  charities,  but  the  larger  ones  have  refused 
to  combine,  and  so  have  gone  far  to  render  your 
efforts,  if  not  absolutely  useless,  at  any  rate 
much  less  effective  than  they  otherwise  would 
be  ? — We  have  such  cases. 

7613.  Was  not  Walthamstow  one  of  those 
cases  ? — Walthamstow  was  a  case  in  which  we 
were  unable,  at  the  date  of  the  Report  of  1884, 
to  obtain  application  in  the  case  of  two  charities  ; 
but  now,  under  pressure  of  local  opinion,  elicited 
and  expressed  by  an  enquiry  which  we  held,  we 
have,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  such  application. 

7614.  Yes  ;  but  if  I  remember  aright,  at  the 
time  you  endeavoured  to  deal  with  them,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  smaller  ones  were  being  dealt 
with,  and  the  larger  ones  almost  universally 
declined  ? — Yes  ;  1  think  in  that  case  we  made  a 
scheme  for  the  smaller  charities. 

7615.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  in  Tewkes- 
bury ? — Yes,  that  was  so. 

7616.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  city  in  Great  Britain  which  is  most  richly 
provided  with  charities,  Coventry  ? — Yes  ;  we 
have  made  some  schemes ;  and  a  scheme  has 
been  made  not  very  long  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  doles  into  pensions,  and  1  think  it  is 
partlj'  due  to  that  scheme  that  the  amount  of 
doles  has  decreased  of  late  in  Coventry. 

7617.  It  has  decreased  because  they  have  been 
applied  to  other  more  practical  purposes.  Is 
that  it? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7618.  You  mentioned  Bristol.  We  had  the 
advantage  of  hearing  a  witness  from  Bristol  on 
that  subject.  I  think  you  have  seen  Miss 
Clifford's  evidence  ? — I  have  read  Miss  Clifford's 
evidence. 

7619.  You  observe  that  in  her  opinion  the 
doles  are  not  only  wasted,  but  that  they  are  a 
source  of  great  mischief? — I  think  it  was  the 
gifts  in  doles  that  Miss  Clifford  objected  to. 


Chairman — continued. 

7620,  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Bristol? — Not  personally.  The 
charities  have  never  been  under  my  personal 
charge,  but  I  have  here  the  figures,  which  I  think 
correspond  in  the  main  with  the  figures  which 
Miss  Clifford  gave  the  Commission.  There  are 
very  large  charities  indeed  in  Bristol,  The 
charities  in  Bristol,  educational  and  all,  amount 
to  something  little  short,  I  shonld  think,  of 
60,000Z,  a  year,  and  probably  the  charities  applic- 
able directly  to  the  poor  amount  to  something 
between  20,000Z.  and  25,000/,  a  year. 

7621,  Are  any  of  those  distributed  under  a 
scheme  ? — The  larger  part  of  the  charities  are 
not  distributed  under  any  scheme  ;  they  are  dis- 
tributed under  the  original  trusts, 

7622,  They  remain  under  bodies  of  trustees, 
as  in  former  times,  without  including  any  repre- 
sentatives of  public  bodies  or  any  elected  repre- 
sentatives ? —  Yes.  We  made  an  attempt  very 
recently,  within  the  last  year  and  a-half,  to 
induce  the  trustees  of  the  Bristol  Municipal 
Charities  to  make  to  us  such  an  application  as 
would  have  enabled  us  to  introduce  a  repre- 
sentative element  into  their  body,  but  they 
refused.  The  last  trustees  who  were  appointed  by 
us  were  appointed  in  1891  ;  we  appointed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  trustees  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

7623,  In  what  case  was  that  ? — That  was  the 
case  of  the  Municipal  Charities  in  Bristol,  a  very 
large  aggregation  of  charities  ;  that  is  the  body 
Miss  Clifford  referred  to,  as  the  Bristol  Charity 
Trustees. 

7624,  The  trustees  in  that  case  are  not  entirely 
members  of  the  Corporation  ;  others  have  been 
imported,  have  they  not  ? — Yes.  The  Municipal 
Act  of  1835  provided  for  taking  all  charities 
away  from  Corporations,  and  placing  them  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  who  have  now  been  nick- 
named "  Municipal  Trustees."  The  term  is  not 
a  statutory  one. 

7625,  And  by  whom  are  they  chosen  ? — They 
were  selected  in  the  first  instance,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
for  them  to  come  to  the  Court,  or  to  our  Commis- 
sion using  the  powers  of  the  Court,  to  have 
vacancies  filled  up.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
that  state  of  things  that  they  came  to  us  in  1891 
to  have  the  vacancies  filled  up,  A  certain  pub- 
licity is  secured  by  cur  appointing  trustees,  be- 
cause we  are  bound  by  statute,  when  we  appoint 
trustees,  to  give  public  notice  of  our  intention 
to  appoint  A.,  B.,  C,  and  D,,  and  we  hear  any 
objections  that  ai'e  made,  so  that  the  appointment 
is  not  made  by  pure  co-optation,  'I'he  trustees 
suggest  names  to  us,  but  we  have  the  power  of 
revising  the  list  either  upon  information  given  to 
us  or  on  any  other  ground. 

7626,  But  Miss  Clifford  stated  to  us  that  there 
were  a  number  of  charities  which  were  managed 
generally  by  the  incumbent  and  the  church- 
wardens, or  by  some  elected  body  without  an 
infusion  of  the  public  element  ? — That  is  so. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  charities  iu  Bristol 
which  are  parochial  charities  only.  The  bulk  of 
the  Bristol  Charities  are  for  the  City  of  Bristol ; 
but  there  are  a  great  many  parishes  in  Bristol. 
I  have  a  list  here  of  about  20  parishes,  which  have 
charities,  not  ofany  very  large  amount,  I  think,  but 
those  charities  are  probably  administered  in  those 
cases  by  the  parish  officers  and  the  clergy.  But 
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thej  are  not  large  in  amount,  I  only  see  two  or 
three  with  an  income  of  more  than  100/.  a  year. 

7627.  When  you  get  tlie  power  of  dealing  with 
these  charities  you  distribute  them  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  calculated  to  meet  the  local  wants, 
I  believe  ? — Yes. 

7628.  You  were  good  enough  to  supply  me 
with  a  paper  with  a  number  of  alternative 
schemes  which  are  applied  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  district,  would  you  be  good 
enough  to  read  the  principal  ones  ? — I  will.  I 
should  say,  in  the  first  instance,  my  Lord,  that 
this  paper  contains  no  reference  to  pensions. 
One  of  our  first  objects  is  to  see  what  can  be 
done  in  applying  doles  to  found  a  system  of 
pensions,  but  that  happens  to  be  in  a  different 
form.  Then  so  far  as  the  money  is  not  to  be 
given  in  pensions,  w  e  suggest  in  schemes  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  support  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, to  the  support  of  provident  clubs  and 
provident  societies  generally,  to  the  provision  of 
nurses,  to  the  travelling  expenses  of  patients  to 
and  from  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  and  to 
providing  outfits  upon  entering  upon  a  trade  or 
occupation  for  young  people.  Emigration  some- 
times is  an  object,  or  was  ;  it  is  not  so  usually  in- 
serted now.  And  then  there  are  other  objects 
which  only  come  in  in  the  case  of  large  charities, 
such  as  recieation-grounds  and  reading-rooms, 
and  libraries  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

7629.  May  we  know  what  the  witness  means 
by  provident  institutions,  whether  he  included 
Oddfellows  and  Foresters  and  so  on  ? — We  do 
not  define  them.  The  words  are  :  "  (a)  Provi- 
dent club  or  society  established  in  or  in  the 

neighbourhood  of    for  the  supply  of 

coal,  clothing,  or  other  necessaries ;  {b)  duly 
registered  provident  or  friendly  society  ac- 
cessible to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish." 

Chairman. 

7630.  Upon  whose  suggestion  or  application 
do  you  apply  the  charities  for  these  purposes  ? — 
Upon  such  an  application  as  I  have  described, 
either  the  application  of  the  trustees,  in  a  case 
where  the  charity  is  over  50/. ;  or  in  a  case  where 
the  charity  is  under  50/.,  the  application  generally 
comes  there,  too,  from  the  trustees,  or  it  may  come, 
as  I  have  said,  from  two  inhabitants  or  one  trustee. 

7631.  That  is  to  say,  when  you  have  got  the 
power  of  dealing  with  these  funds,  you  endeavour 
to  ascertain  from  local  opinion  what  is  the  best 
use  to  which  these  can  be  applied  ? — If  it  is  not 
a  case  in  which  we  hold  a  local  inquiry,  we  pub- 
lish in  the  locality  a  scheme  in  some  such  form 
as  this,  and  then  we  are  bound  to  receive  and 
entertain  any  objection  and  suggestion  that  may 
be  maiie.  We  consider  those,  and  then  make 
the  best  scheme  we  can  after  ascertaining  what 
the  opinion  of  the  locality  is. 

•  7632.  It  may  be  said  that  they  are  subject  to 
a  consultation  with  those  locally  interested  ? — 
They  are. 

7633.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to 
U8  the  history,  as  I  am  sure  you  can  do,  very 
briefly,  of  the  application  of  a  portion  of  these 
funds  to  the  purposes  of  education  ?— The  first 
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suggestion  that  was  made  with  that  object  was  Use  of 


doles  for 
education 
under  Sec- 
tion 30  of 
Endowed 
Schools 


in  the  Report  of  the  Popular  Education  Comis 
sion,  which  I  have  mentioned.  That  recom- 
mendation was  renewed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  of  which  Lord 
Taunton  was  chairman,  which  reported  in  the  Act,  1869. 
year  1867  ;  and  provision  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  the  year  1869. 

7634.  That  was  the  one  introduced  by  Mr. 
Forster? — Introduced  by  Mr.  Forster  in  1869  ; 
provision  was  made  in  Section  30  of  that  Act  in 
the  following  terms  :  "In  the  case  of  any  endow- 
ment, which  is  not  an  educational  endowment 
as  defined  in  this  Act,  but  the  income  of  which 
is  applicable  wholly  or  partially  to  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following  purposes,  namely  :  doles 
in  money  or  kind  ;  marriage  portions  ;  redemp- 
tion of  prisoners  and  captives ;  relief  of  poor 
prisoners  for  debt ;  loans  ;  apprenticeship  fees  ; 
advancement  in  life,  or  any  purposes  which  have 
failed  altogether,  or  have  become  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  endow- 
ment, if  originally  given  to  charitable  uses  in  or 
before  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners, 
with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body,  to 
declare  by  a  scheme  under  this  Act,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  apply  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  endowment, 
and  thereupon  the  same  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  an  educational  endow- 
ment, and  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  scheme 
accordingly." 

7635.  Are  you  able  to  state,  with  some  approx- 
imate accuracy,  the  exact  amount  of  the  sums 
applied  under  that  clause  of  that  Act,  or  any 
other  clause,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
education  of  these  charitable  funds  ? —  A  return  of 
the  amounts  which  had  been  so  applied,  up  to  the 
year  1886,  will  be  foxuid  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  inquired  in  that  and  the  follow- 
ing year  into  the  working  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts,  of  which  Loi'd  Playf air  was  chairman.  That 
statement  will  be  foimd  in  Appendix  No.  7  of  that 
Report,  and  that  shows  that  up  to  that  date  only 
15,804/.  had  been  so  applied  to  education.  Since 
that  time  I  find  that  3,249/.  had  been  so  applied, 
making  a  total,  since  1869,  of  19,053/. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

7636.  Capital  or  income  ? — Income. 

Chairman. 

7637.  The  whole  estate  of  that  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  funds  for  the  poor  which  you  call  the 
dole  fund,  I  think,  or  have  they  been  taken  out 
of  both  ? — The  money  has  been  taken  out  mainly 
of  the  dole  fund. 

7638.  But  not  entirely  ?— Not  entirely.  Ap- 
prenticeship funds  have  contributed  to,  and 
marriage  portions  and  loans  have  been  con- 
tributed. 

Mr.  Booth. 

7639.  And  they  would  not  be  included  in  the 
doles  ? — No  ;  they  are  included  in  the  apprentice- 
ship head  in  the  Digest,  which  included  "  advance- 
ment." '  , 
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Chairman. 

7640.  Wliat  lias  been  the  policy  of  late  years 
with  i-cspect  to  the  application  of  the  doles  to 
the  advancement  of  elementary  education,  and 
the  scholars  attending  elementai-y  schools? — I 
think  as  much  has  not  been  done  in  that  direc- 
tion in  the  last  few  years  as  was  formerly  done. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  expression  of 
opinion  against  it.  I  think  the  working  of 
Section  30  has  rather  slackened  of  late  years. 

7641.  You  have  stated  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  to  the  ajjplication  of  any 
])ortion  of  these  doles  under  this  Act  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  however  popular  that 
education  in  itself  might  be  ;  have  you  ever 
fmnid  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  and  those  who 
interested  themselves  in  the  poor,  any  objection 
to  the  application  of  these  funds  to  some  better 
purpose  than  those  for  ^vhich  they  were  used  ? — 
Yes. 

7642.  You  have  had  plenty  of  applications  of 
opposition  from  the  trustees  ;  what  I  AVish  to 
know  is  whether  you  have  had  any  opposition 
from  the  people  who  are  immediately  benefited  ? 
— Our  experience  is  of  both  kinds.  There  is,  of 
course,  very  often  very  strong  opposition  in  the 
parish  to  the  conversion  of  doles  into  pensions. 
We  have  a  remarkable  case  before  us  at  this 
moment  which  points  in  that  direction  at  Lich- 
field. There  was  a  body  of  co-optative  trustees 
among  whom  it  was  desired  to  introduce  a  repre- 
sentative element.  They  applied  to  us  for  a 
scheme,  but  we  thought  it  best  to  proceed  by 
steps,  and  to  establish  the  repi-esentative  body  first, 
and  then  take  counsel  with  them  as  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  scheme  for  the  improved  administra- 
tion of  the  very  large  dole  charities  which  exist 
in  Lichfield.  The  body  was  established.  I  have 
not  the  scheme  here  ;  there  was  a  considerable 
representative  element  in  the  body  so  ajipointed  ; 
but  the  new  body  of  trustees  are  less  inclined,  we 
find,  to  help  in  a  re-arrangement  of  the  dole  chari- 
ties than  the  old  body ;  the  representative  body  are 
elected  in  large  part  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  doles,  a,nd  have  so  far  held  back.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  an  instance  here,  in  which  those 
who  are  immediately  interested  in  the  doles  have 
taken  a  very  different  course.  In  the  two  im- 
portant charities  in  the  parishes  of  Fulhara  and 
Hammersmith,  for  which  we  have  lately  made  a 
scheme,  the  charities  of  Dr.  Edwards  and  Bishop 
Kinff ;  the  aggregate  income  of  these  charities  had 
very  largely  increased  in  value,  and  it  was  thought 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  scheme.  The  money 
had  been  given  entirely  in  doles.  The  income 
was  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
be  something  like  1,600/.  a-year ;  therefore,  it 
was  high  lime  there  should  be  a  scheme.  We 
published  a  scheme,  suggesting  the  api)lication 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  fund  in  pensions. 
The  scheme,  as  originally  published,  provided 
that  a  sum  not  exceeding  400/.  in  each  branch 
of  the  charity — that  would  be  800/.  altogether 
— should  be  applied  in  pensions;  that  the  rest 
of  the  money  should  be  given  in  some  of  the 
ways — nursing,  and  other  ways — that  I  men- 
tioned in  the  paper  I  read  just  now.  We 
received  very  strong  representations  when  that 
scheme  was  published,  from  three  bodies  :  from 
a  Committee  of  residents  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  scheme ;  from  the  guardifing 
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of  the  Fulham  LTnion ;  and  from  the  Hammer- 
smith and  District  Labour  Council ;  those  all 
urged  us  to  do  much  more  in  the  direction  of 
pensions.  The  Labour  Council  sent  a  depu- 
tation, and  urged  most  strongly  that  every  six- 
pience  should  be  given  in  pensions,  and  that  the 
doles  should  be  at  once  stopped.  Well,  much 
as  we  should  perhaps  have  liked  to  do  it,  we  did 
not  think  it  was  within  our  powers,  as  our 
powers  are  merely  those  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  make  a  cy  pres  scheme  ;  and  we 
eventually  turned  the  maximum  of  400/.  for 
pensions  into  a  minimum,  and  gi'eatly  reduced 
the  amount  which  was  to  be  given  in  doles,  for 
which  the  Labour  Council  have  thanked  us. 

7643.  A  certain  quantity  is  still  contributed 
in  doles? — It  is  distributed  in  an  improved  form 
of  dole,  my  Lord,  under  that  form — an  improved 
form  of  dole. 

7644.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  improved 
form  of  dole  is  ? — Perhaps  it  should  not  be  called 
dole  at  all. 

7645.  Would  that  include  the  supply  of 
clothes,  linen,  bedding,  fuel,  and  so  forth? — 
Yes.  The  alternative  applications  are :  pro- 
vident club  for  coal ;  duly-registered  provident 
society  ;  the  supply  of  clothes,  linen,  bedding, 
fuel,  tools,  medical  or  other  aid  in  sickness,  food 
or  other  articles  in  kind,  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding 50/.  in  any  one  year.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  Ave  make  a  concession  to  the  old  doles. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  scheme  might  not  be 
upset  on  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  if  we 
did  not  in  some  way  maintain  some  relief  of  that 
sort  :  "  Temporary  relief  in  money  by  way  of 
loan  (ir  otherwise  in  cases  of  unexpected  loss  or 
sudden  destitutitm,"  is  another  like  item.  And 
then  providing  nurses,  subscriptions  to  hospitals, 
and  subscriptions  to  convalescent  homes. 

7646.  Now,  what  is  the  amount  of  pension  pro- 
vided under  that  scheme  ? — A  minimum  of  400/. 
a  year  in  each  parish  ;  800/.  a  year. 

7647.  Yes  ;  but  I  mean  what  is  the  amount  of  ^' 
each  pension  ? — A  minimum  of  5s.  a  week,  and  a  jj, 
maximum  of  10s.  p« 

7648.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  conditions 
that  are  put  down.  1  think  there  is  a  general 
form  describing  a  pensioner  ? — "  The  aimspersons 
(or  pensioners)  shall  be  poor  persons  of  good 
character,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  Parish  of 
Fulham  or  Hammersmith  (as  the  case  may  be) 
for  not  less  than  five  years  next  preceding  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  who  shall  not  during 
that  period  have  received  Poor  Law  relief ;  and 
who  from  age,  ill-health,  accident,  or  infirmity, 
shall  be  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  their 
own  exertions;  provided — "  the  following  proviso 
is  to  prevent  the  disqualification  based  upon  Poor 
Law  from  working  too  suddenly — "  provided  thai 
for  the  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  this 
scheme,  no  pers  on  shall  be  disqualified  for  appoint- 
ment as  an  almsperson  or  pensioner  upon  the  ground 
of  previous  receipt  of  such  relief,  but  this  proviso 
shall  not  extend  to  authorise  the  continuance  of 
the  receipt  by  any  almsjierson  or  pensioner  of  any 
such  relief."  After  providing  for  remo  val  of 
pensioners  if  they  misconduct  themselves,  there 
is  this  clause  :  "The  pensions  to  be  granted  in 
pursuance  of  the  forgoing  provisions  shall 
be    awarded  under  the   follovring  conditions : 
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Chairman — continued. 

"(1.)  After  a  full  investigation  of  the  character 
"  and  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  such  investi- 
"  gation  resulting  in  proof  that  he  or  she  has 
"  shown  reasonable  providence,  and  that  the  ap- 
"  plicants  have  no  relations  able  and  liable  to 
"  support  them.  (2.)  Preference  to  be  given, 
"  where  claims  are  equal,  to  those  longest  resi- 
"  dent  in  the  parish  concerned.  For  the  purposes 
"  of  this  clause  the  trustees  mny  avail  themselves 
"of  the  agency  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
"  Society,  or  other  like  agency." 

7649.  Do  you  say  that  this  scheme  was  favour- 
ably received  by  the  Labour  Association. 
What  view  did  the  guardians  take  of  it? — They 
received  it  with  equal  favour  ;  they  urged  us  to 
give  more  in  pensions  and  less  in  doles. 

7650.  And  that  appears  to  have  been  also  the 
opinion  of  the  Labour  Association  ? — That  was 
their  opinion,  and  also  the  opinion  of  a  strong 
committee  of  residents  formed  to  consider  the 
scheme. 

7651.  Do  you  often  find  that  the  public 
opinion  of  the  working  men  supports  you  in 
making  this  more  general  and  useful  applica- 
tion of  the  doles  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  found 
that  to  be  the  case  very  generally. 

7652.  You  have  been  supported  and  you  have 
been  opposed  ? — Yes  ;  but  more  generally  op- 
posed. 

7653.  That  depended  very  much  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  locality,  I  suppose  ? — 1  think  so.  I 
may  say  that  we  very  seldom  hear  complaints 
afterwards.  We  often  hear  complaints  by  anti- 
cipation, so  to  speak,  as  to  the  anticipated  effect 
of  the  conversion  of  doles  into  pensions,  but  we 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  hear  complaints  Afterwards. 

7654.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us 
your  opinion  about  almshouses  as  a  means  of 
assisting  the  aged  poor?  —  I  think  almshouses 
are  exceedingly  useful  in  meeting  cases  of  a 
particidar  class  ;  first,  where  there  is  effiective 
supervision,  which  is  often  absent  from  alms- 
houses ;  and  next,  where  a  man  or  a  woman  has 
no  relatives  with  whom  they  can  live.  Then  I 
think  an  almshouse  is  very  useful. 

7655.  Is  the  occupation  of  these  almshouses 
usually  accompanied  by  a  pension  ?— Always,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  entertain  the 
strongest  objection,  as  we  have  stated  in  our 
Report,  to  unendowed  almshouses. 

7666;  As  far  as  your  practice  goes,  you  do  not 
establish  almshouses  without  securing  a  pension  ? 
—  Certainly  not. 

7657.  Hut  do  you  find  that  a  considerable 
number  of  almshouses  exist  where  the  occupants 
are  not  assisted  by  pensions  ?  —  A  certain 
number,  and  a  diminishing  number.  They  are 
called  almshouses  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are 
very  often  old  parish  cottages,  which  were  used 
in  the  early  Poor  Law  days  as  a  sort  of  poor- 
houses  or  receptacles  for  paupers,  and  by  degrees 
they  have  come  to  be  assigned  by  the  parish 
ofticers  to  people  in  recei[)t  of  parochial  relief. 

7658.  Are  there  any  of  these  almshouses  given 
to  people  who  are  not  receiving  either  parochial 
relief  or  charitable  relief? — I  am  not  able  to 
answer  that  question  ;  I  should  think  in  very  few 
cases. 

7659.  I  imderstood  you  that  a  considerable  num- 
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ber  of  them  have  gone  into  disrepair  and  ruin  ? — 
Yes ;  a  good  many  have  been  condemned,  and 
have  been  sold. 

7660.  I  suppose  that  has  been  where  there  has 
been  no  sufficient  annuity  supplied  to  enable  the 
tenant  to  live  on  ? — Yes ;  Ave  consider  it  essential 
that  all  almshouses  should  have  a  repair  fund  as 
well  as  a  maintenance  fund  for  the  inmates. 

7661.  I  think  you  said  that  you  were  not  quite 
prepared  to  say  what  proportion  of  that  large 
sum  of  364,000/.  of  doles  remained  to  be  applied, 
which  in  your  opinion  are  wastefully  or  mis- 
chievously applied  ? — No ;  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible,  without  such  a  complete  inquiry  as 
we  have  been  able  to  make  in  the  county  of 
Denbigh,  is  made  throughout  the  whole  country, 
to  say  that. 

7662.  Might  I  venture  to  ask  whether  you 
consider  that  half  of  that  sum  is  properly  ap- 
plied, or,  in  fact,  Avhat  doles  would  remain,  sup- 
posing that  Parliament  were  to  authorise  you  to 
deal  generally  with  these  funds ;  what  doles 
would  remain  upon  which  you  could  act  ?■  — 
Speaking  roughly,  I  should  have  thought  two- 
thirds  of  that  money  might  well  be  taken  to  a 
better  purpose. 

7663.  And  the  other  sum,  the  552,000/.,  which 
are  applied  to  almshouses  and  pensioners ;  do 
you  think  the  application  of  that  large  sum  is 
Avise,  and  as  it  should  be  ? — No ;  speaking  from 
one's  recollection  of  certain  cases,  one  knows  that 
there  are  ill-managed  almshouses  ;  but  still  it  is 
a  far  better  application,  one  wovdd  say,  than 
such  a  dole  as  is  described  in  the  Report.  I 
should  add  that  some  of  these  almshouses  are  for 
very  special  classes,  decayed  merchants,  clex'gy- 
men's  widows,  and  so  on  ;  they  are  all  included. 

7664.  They  have  generally  funds  allotted  to 
them  to  enable  the  inmates  to  live  ? — All  of 
them  ;  those  are  all  endowed  almshouses. 

7665.  Would  you  wish  to  make  any  further 
statement,  or  will  you  Avait  till  you  are  ques- 
tioned by  the  members  of  the  Commission? — 
No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  further  statement 
to  make. 

7666.  Would  you  be  satisfied  in  case  Parlia- 
ment were  to  remove  the  restriction  of  the  50/. 
a  year,  or  would  you  consider  further  poAvers 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  you  to  deal 
pdequately  with  these  charities? — That  is  the 
main  improvement  in  the  present  law  Avhich  we 
should  Avish  to  see. 

7667.  Which  is  the  main  one  ? — The  amend- 
ment as  to  the  initiative;  but  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Bills,  which  I  have  before  me  here,  contain  a 
good  many  other  suggestions.  There  is  one 
suggestion  that  I  should  like  to  make.  It  is 
made  in  our  Report.  In  fact,  it  is  really  the 
rencAval  of  a  suggestion  made  a  good  many 
years  ago. 

7668.  What  page  are  you  quoting  from  ? — 
I  am  quoting  from  page  22.  It  is  a  suggestion 
that  a  sununary  power  should  be  given  to  apply 
dole  charities  to  other  better  uses  just  in  the  same 
\\  i)v  as  they  are  noAV  applicable  to  education.  It 
occurred  to  us  that  it  would  be  possible  to  apply 
dole  charities  to  purposes,  differing,  as  Ave  say 
here  "  in  most  cases  less  widely,  and  in  no  cases 
more  widely,  from  those  of  their  fouiidacion  than 
the  educational  purposes  contenipln.ted  by  the 
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Endowed  Schools  Acts."  That,  I  think,  would 
be  an  exceedingly  useful  provision,  because  even 
if  the  law  were  amended  as  to  the  law  of  appiica- 
^  ,  tion,  we  should  still  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
doctrine.  hampered,  hs  I  said  just  now,  by  the  cy  pres 
Judgment  doctrine.  Under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
of  Sir  G.  ^j^g^^  doctrine  is  not  applicable. 
Jessel  as  to         ^^^-r.       i  /■   t  i 

conversion      7669.  But  the  cy  pies  has  been  given  a  pretty 

from  wide  and  large  application,  has  it  not,  and  rather 
loose  application  ? — It  has  since  the  case  of  the 
Campden  Charities,  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  this  Report ;  but  still  our  schemes  are  always 
liable  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
no  doubt  the  cy  pres  doctrine  does  restrict  it. 

7670.  You  have  made  a  short  quotation  from 
the  Judgment  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir 
George  Jessel.  I  should  like  to  have  on  our 
Notes  the  passage  that  you  have  quoted  from 
that  Report,  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
read  it  out  ? — I  have  the  Report  here,  my  Lord. 
The  reference  is  Law  Reports,  18  Chancery 
Division,  page  324. 

7671.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  passage  to  which 
I  refer  is  not  more  fully  given  in  the  report  on 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Act;  is  that  so? — Yes, 
my  Lord,  that  is  what  I  was  looking  for;  it  is 
given  there  very  fully.  At  the  bottom  of  page 
VII.  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  1884,  on 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  Sir  George  Jessel's 
observations  are  quoted  in  this  way  :  Appren- 
ticeship was  formerly  the  only  way  in  which  the 
poor  boys  of  the  parish  could  be  enabled  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  It  was  not,  therefore,  that  the 
founder  desired  an  apprenticeship  per  se^  but  the 
wish  to  benefit  the  poor  by  enabling  the  poor 
boys  of  the  parish  to  earn  their  living  as 
mechanics  or  otherwise,  having  regard  to  the 
trades  specified  in  the  Statute  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Times  have  changed  ;  ideas  have 
changed.  All  that  legislation  has  been  repealed. 
It  is  no  longer  obligatory  on  poor  boys  to  be 
apprenticed.  They  may  be  taught  in  other 
ways  a  knowledge  of  their  trade  in  much  shorter 
periods,  and  can  thereby  be  enabled  to  earn  their 
living.  Besides  this,  the  same  ideas  which  pro- 
duced a  change  in  boys  have  also  produced  a 
change  in  the  habits  of  manhood  in  this  country. 
Apprenticeship,  though  not  quite  obsolete,  is 
rapidly  becoming  so,  fewer  masters  take  appren- 
tices and  fewer  boys  are  apprenticed.  It  appears 
to  me  that  this  is  exactly  the  case  which  was 
pointed  out  by  Lord  "Westbury,  where  the 
means  to  an  end  require  change,  the  end  being 
left  in  view,  the  end  to  be  left  in  view  being 
such  an  education  to  be  given  to  the  young  poor 
of  the  parish  as  will  enable  them  to  gain  their 
livelihood  in  an  honest  and  respectable  manner." 

7672.  And  that  reasoning  applied  to  appren- 
ticeship would  apply  also  to  other  means  of 
relieving  the  poor  more  effectually  than  those 
often  devised  by  the  author  of  the  endowments  ? 
—Yes.  The  principle  laid  down  there  is  ex- 
tended also  to  doles  in  the  judgment,  and  has 
been  held  to  carry  the  doctrine  of  cy  prts  to  its 
high-water  mark,  I  think. 

7673.  You  will  find  it  summarised  in  your 
own  Report,  in  page  18,  section  17.  Now  you  are 
quoting  from  your  own  Report.  Did  you  embody 
it  in  a  report  of  Sir  George  Jessel's  Judgment? 
—Yes,  in  paragraph  17;  "Following  the  ex- 
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ample  set  in  more  recent  times  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  fortified  by  the  high  authority  of 
this  judgment,  we  have  for  many  years  past  made 
it  our  first  object,  in  framing  cy  pres  schemes  for 
dole  charities,  to  prescribe  such  an  application 
of  their  funds  as  may  tend  in  some  degree  to 
confer  real  and  lasting  benefits  upon  the  poor, 
consistently  with  a  due  regard  for  the  main  in- 
tention of  the  founders  of  those  charities.  We 
conceive,  and  in  this  view  we  have  the  support  of 
the  highest  authority,  that  the  particular  direc- 
tions of  a  founder,  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
in  the  form  of  doles,  are  but  means  to  the  general 
end  of  benefitting  the  class  of  poor  sought  to 
be  helped ;  and  that  subsequent  changes  (to  use 
the  language  of  Sir  G.  Jessel  in  the  course  of 
the  above-mentioned  judgment)  in  the  value  of 
the  endowments,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality  within,  or  of  the  population  for  the 
benefit  of  which  the  charity  is  administered,  in 
the  times,  in  the  habits  of  society,  or  in  the  ideas 
or  practices  of  men,  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
substitution  of  other  and  improved  means  for  the 
attainment  of  the  object  proposed." 

7674.  That  is  the  policy  which  you  conceive 
ought  to  guide  the  Legislature  in  dealing  with 
these  things  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  But  1  ought  to 
say  that,  in  spite  of  that  judgment,  we  are  obliged 
to  be  very  careful  in  cases  in  which  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  is  available,  because  I 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  scheme  which  is 
now  pending,  the  trustees  have  been  advised  that 
a  complete  abolition  of  doles  would  not  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  I  do  not 
feel  quite  sure  that  it  would. 

7675.  And  you  endeavour  to  obtain  just  a 
sufficient  sum  in  doles  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — Just  in  the  same 
way  that  Sir  George  Jessel,  in  the  Campden 
case,  retained  a  modicum  of  the  apprenticeships. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

7676.  bir  Henry  Longley,  do  you  find  one 
large  section  of  public  opinion  which  is  jealous  of  mor 
your  exercising  power  to  reform  the  charities  of  'hai' 
the  poor  ?— Yes  ;  1  think  that  is  so.  Sir.  "/^'r 

7677.  Is  this  public  opinion  coming  over  to  refo 
your  views  of  reform,  or  do  you  still  feel  that  it  is 
difficult  to  carry  your  schemes  on  account  of  thi^ 
feeling  ? — I  should  think.  Sir,  that  it  is  less 
difficult  than  it  was.  I  think  that  the  adminis- 
trators of  charities  are  becoming  somewhat  more 
alive  to  the  mischief  of  some  of  the  older  forms  of 
applying  these  funds. 

Lord  Play  fair. 

7678.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeling  to  which  Opi 
His  Royal  Highness  has  alluded  is  less  now  than 
it  was  at  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  j^^^^. 
Commons,  to  Avhich  you  gave  considerable  aid,  tec 
and  of  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  chair- 
man, where  we  found  it  to  exist  to  a  considerable 
extent,  even  among  Members  of  Parliament? — 
That  Committee,  my  Lord,  I  think,  referred  to 
educational  application  ;   I  did  not  understand 
His  Royal  Highness'  question  to  be  so  limited. 

7679.  No;  he  meant  with  regard  to  doles, 
But  even  with  regard  to  education  yon  have  to 
meet  that  feeling,  have  you  not,  even  in  Parlia- 
mentary members  ? — That  feeling  has  been  very 
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Lord  Playfair — continued. 

strong,  as  your  Lordship  will  remeoibcr,  up  to 
quite  recently  ;  but  I  think  we  begin  to  feel  now 
the  effect  of  this  movement  in  favour  of  technical 
education  to  a  certain  extent  weakens  ihe  opposi- 
tion, the  existence  of  which  your  Lordship  will 
remember. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

7680.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  change 
of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  actual  recipients  of 
doles,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  arrive  at  it  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  could  say  so.  I  think  by 
anticipation  they  object  to  lose  the  doles. 

7681.  They  have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  it  is 
their  right,  as  old  people  in  the  parish,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  wrong  inflicted  upon  them  to 
deprive  them  of  it.  That  is  the  feeling  in  their 
minds,  is  it  not  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  they  know 
the  half-crown  is  certain,  and  the  future  Is  un- 
certain. 

7682.  Do  you  find  any  diiference  in  that 
respect  in  town  or  country  ?  Was  that  case  that 
you  quoted  from  Hammersmith  isolated,  or 
would  you  say  it  represents  the  general  feeling 
of  the  artizans  in  towns  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have 
sufficient  ground  to  form  a  general  expression  of 
opinion. 

7683.  You,  of  course,  take  great  pains  to  carry 
the  whole  public  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood 
with  you,  and  you  know  how  it  is  done  with 
regard  to  educational  schemes  ;  but  how  do  you 
manage  to  get  at  the  right  local  people  to  advise 
you  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  locality  when  you 
are  dealing  with  charities? — By  publication,  by 
publishing  the  scheme,  and  by  inviting  objections 
and  suggestions. 

7684.  And  in  that  way  you  think  you  get 
at  the  general  public  opinion  in  the  locality  ; 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  interested 
to  communicate  with  you  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
the  Hammersmith  and  Fulham  cases  are  very 
encouraging.  We  got  a  very  wide  expression  of 
opinion  from  three  bodies  there. 

7685.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  recommend 
absolutely  the  abolition  of  doles,  supposing  you 
could  practically  carry  it  out? — -The  word 
"  dole  "  of  course  is  a  very  large  word. 

7686.  I  mean  the  distribution  in  money  and 
kind? — Oh,Ishouldnot  object  to  see  what  I  might 
call  an  emergency  fund,  if  it  was  in  thoroughly 
good  hands,  left  available  ;  but  the  enormous 
difficulty  is  that  a  fund  like  that  has  such 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  a  promiscuous  dole, 
as  was  mentioned  in  the  Report. 

7687.  Even  going  a  little  further,  not  an  abso- 
lutely emergency  fund,  but  a  distribution  by  a  re- 
presentative body,  which  was,  to  use  the  common 
phrase,  "  in  touch  with  the  feeling  in  the  parish," 
of  comparatively  small  doles  once  a  year,  do  you 
think  that  that  is  so  harmful  that  you  would 
abolish  it  ? — I  think  1  should;  I  think  one  would 
do  much  better  for  the  poor  by  concentrating 
the  relief  upon  their  old  age  and  their  sickness. 

7688.  The  point  of  view  which  I  should  like 
to  put  to  you  is,  that  it  is  a  little  relief  to  the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  to  have,  once 
a  year,  the  little  festivity — it  is  amongst  them — 
of  distributing  the  coal,  and  the  flannel,  and  the 
blankets,  and  that  though  possibly  on  strictly 
economic  lines  you  might  do  more  good,  is  it  not, 
taking  a  rather  wider  view,  useful  as  keeping  up 
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kindly  feelings  between  the  classes  and  the  con- 
tentment of  the  poor  ? — 1  think,  coming  from  an 
endowed  charity,  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good  ;  I  should  like  to  leave  those  gifts  to  private 
charity,  which  would  be  sure  to  furnish  them. 
Perhaps  I  might  read  a  passage  here  which  I 
had  hoped  to  have  read  before,  which  bears  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  the  question  which  is  now 
being  put  to  me.  It  is  a  summary — by  Sir  j^^^,^ 
Arthur  Hobhouse,  as  he  was  then,  now  Lord  Hobiiouse' 
Hobhouse — of  the  opinions  as  to  doles,  embody-  quoted  as 
ing  his  own  opinions ;  it  is  to  be  found  on 
page  446  of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1884  ;  I  think  it  bears  upon  the 
question  which  has  just  been  addressed  to  me  : — ■ 
"  Before  I  conclude,  it  may  be  well  if  I  add  a  few 
"  remarks  on  the  nature  of  doles.  The  word  has 
"  come  of  late  to  be  used  as  one  of  disparagement, 
"  but  do  not  let  us  be  deceived  by  the  use  of  words. 
"  Doles  are  only  direct  gifts  in  money  or  money's 
"  worth  to  persons  whose  title  to  receive  them  is 
"  poverty.  Such  gifts,  if  distributed  with  great 
"  care  andjudgment,  are  calculated  to  produce  the 
"  effects  which  we  all  desire  from  almsgiving.  The 
"  hardest  headed  memberof  the  Charity  Organisa- 
"  tion  Society  can,  in  most  cases,  only  give  a  dole 
"  at  last.  But  he  gives  when  he  has  reason  to 
"  believe  his  gift  will  be  fruitful.  Most  of  us  in 
"  our  private  almsgiving,  give  doles,  and,  if  we  give 
"  with  judgment,  they  do  good.  If  the  adminls- 
"  tration  of  endowments  could  select  each  case  and 
"  each  occasion  for  giving,  their  doles  would  do 
"  good.  In  very  small  communities,  and  with 
"  small  funds,  this  can  be  done.  In  some  cases  it 
"  is  done.  The  parson,  the  squire,  or  some  influen- 
"  tial  resident  in  a  village,  constantly  there  and 
"  knowing  every  inhabitant,  can  direct  the  stream 
"  of  bounty  to  the  right  place.  But  very  few 
"  people  will  do  this,  because  the  task  is  equally 
"laborious  and  invidious.  Few  people  are  in- 
"  terestedin  the  application  of  trust  funds  as  they 
"  are  in  their  private  alms  ;  and  in  selecting  an 
'•'  object  for  private  alms  a  man  incurs  little  or  no 
"obloquy  for  neglecting  other  objects,  whereas  in 
"  administering  trust  funds  he  incitrs  much.  The 
"  result  in  that  even  in  very  small  societies,  and 
"  with  small  funds,  the  application  of  doles  becomes 
"  mechanical  and  indiscriminate.  In  large  com- 
"  munities  and  with  large  funds,  it  is  utterly 
"  impossible  to  be  otherwise.  Once  get  to  this 
"  point  and,  according  to  the  experience  of  every 
"  person  who  has  studied  the  subject  with  a 
"  thoughtful  and  dispassionate  mind,  the  evil  pre- 
"  ponderates  over  the  good.  It  does  not  matter 
"  whether  the  funds  come  from  endowments  or 
"  from  rates,  or  from  voluntary  givers,  or  Avhether 
'  the  recipients  are  paupers,  or   the  class  just 

above  paupers,  or  rich  persons.  In  all  case.s 
"  alike  indiscrimmat e  giving  produces  demoraliza- 
"  tion,  people  will  scramble  for  the  gifts,  they 
"  will  seek  them  by  questionable  methods,  they 
"  will  simulate  a  degree  of  poverty  which  does 
"  not  exist,  they  will  spend  more  time  over  securing 
"  a  gift  than  would  suffice  to  earn  the  amount  by 
"  honest  labour,  and  so  doing  they  will  lose  their 
"  pride  in  themselves,  and  acquire  the  fatal  habit 
"  of  looking  to  others  for  support." 

7689.  I  said  by  a  representative  body  in  touch 
with  the  people,  and  he  puts  it  to  the  benevolent 
despot,  the  parson,  or  the  squire,  so  that  to  that 
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Mr.  Humphreys-  Owen — continued, 
extent  you  would  say  that  doles  would  be  of 
Boine  value? — Gifts  may  be  of  some  value. 

7690.  And  then  would  not  you  also  make  this 
distinction  between  a  gift  of  this  kind  to  which 
the  poor  think  they  have  a  right,  and  a  gift 
which  comes  from  private  charity,  however  deli- 
cately the  charity  may  be  administered  ;  I  mean 
that  the  moral  effect  upon  the  ]>oor  of  the  parisli 
of  having  a  right  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  parish  is,  on  the  whole,  good,  ."^nd 
tends  to  the  stability  of  the  State  ? — I  think  it 
lies  at.  the  foundation  of  the  administration  of  all 
endowed  charitj'  that  no  individual  has  the  right 
to  anything  ;  ihe  foundation  of  every  benefit  is 
the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

7691.  Then  leaving  thai,  I  know  that,  as  a 
rule,  you  insert  in  your  charitable  schemes  a 
pi'ovision  that  the  money  should  not  be  used  in 
aid  of  the  rates ;  do  you  think  that  practically 
that  is  carried  into  effect? — 1  suppose  that  every 
gift  to  the  poor  can  be  said  to  be  remotely  in 
aid  cf  the  rates. 

7691*.  But,  directly,  do  not  you  find  that  the 
recipients  of  gifts  of  this  kind  are  very  often  also 
receiving  parish  relief?  —  In  some  districts  it  is 
so,  particularly  in  Wales. 

7692.  And  that,  you  would  not  think  de- 
sirable under  any  circumstauces  ?  —  1  think  it 
is  highly  undesirable,  and  I  very  much  ques- 
tion its  legality. 

7693.  I  have  only  one  question  more  ;  I  think 
you  said  that  almshouses  were  very  desirable  if 
there  was  supervision  ? — Yes. 

7694.  Have  you  any  practical  way  of  securing 
that  for  small  charities  ? — No,  I  think  not  in  the 
case  of  small  charities.  In  the  larger  almshouses 
sometimes  there  is  a  master,  who  is  a  perscm  iu  a 
superior  position  ;  in  some  cases  a  chaplain  is 
appointed,  who  supervises  them  ;  or  there 
is  a  resident  representative  of  the  trustees, 
such  as  a  receiver  or  a  clerk,  a  secretary,  who 
exercises  supervision  very  beneficial  in  some 
cases. 

Mr.  Loch. 

7695.  If  in  a  country  district  a  pi'oposal  were 
made  that  there  should  be  almshouses,  would 
the  means  of  supervision  which  has  just  been  re- 
ferred to  be  available';  who  would  updertake 
it  ?—  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  provide  for  it ; 
it  would  mostly  come  to  be  d'.)ne  by  volunteers. 

7696.  And  there  w^ould  be  no  power  of  inspec- 
tion, either  in  your  hands  or  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  body  ? — We  can  always  inspect  any  charity, 
and  we  should  do  su  if  any  serious  complaint  were 
made. 

7697.  On  complaint  reaching  you  ? — Yes. 

7698.  Would  it  happen  that  things  might  go 
from  bad  to  worse,  for  instance,  an  almshouse 
fall  into  disrepair,  or  supervision  become  insulfi- 
cient  without  your  knowledge? — V^ery  likely 
indeed. 

7699.  Therefore  it  would  be  only  the  gross 
cases  that  would  come  before  you? — Certainly. 

7700.  The  instances  that  you  refer  to  in  the 
Fulham  and  Hammersmith  scheme  would  repre- 
sent, I  presume,  your  fullest  and  completest 
policy  in  the  matter  of  provision  for  old  age  ? — 
I  think  so. 

7701.  I  notice  that  you  there  mention  such 


AJr.  Loch — continued, 
conditions  as  a  "  reasonable  effort  to  provide  for 
themselves."  In  the  Oxford  scheme,  I  think  the 
words  are  somewhat  different? — The  Oxford 
scheme  is  much  older  than  that.  I  have  not  £iot 
it  before  me  ;  it  is  out  of  print,  I  have  not  seen 
it  for  some  time. 

7702.  Might  I  hand  it  to  you  ;  in  the  Oxford 
scheme  the  words  of  definition  are,  I  think, 
old  age  or  sickness,  with  a  preference  to  cases 
in  which  there  has  been  misfortune  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

7703.  Do  you  think  that  the  later  policy, 
wliicli  is  represented  by  the  Fulham  and  Ham- 
mersmith scheme,  is  one  that  could  be  generally 
applied  with  advantage? — Yes,  1  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not.  Are  you  referring  to 
pensions  ? 

7704.  I  am  referring  to  pensions,  and  in  that 
case  the  pension  system  would  be  used  in  such  a 
way  as  to  promote  thrift  <jenerally  ? — That  is 
our  object  in  framing  the  clause. 

7705.  Is  it  necessary  always  to  proceed  scheme 
by  scheme,  oris  there  any  possibility  of  throwing, 
for  instance,  into  the  hands  of  a  local  aulhoritv, 
such  as  the  County  Council,  any  power  of  mak- 
ing schemes  under  conditions  or  regulations? — 
There  is  no  power  under  the  law  as  it  exists. 

7706.  No,  but  would  it  be  desirable  that  the 
work  of  making  a  scheme  should  be,  in  some 
measure,  decentralised? — I  have  always  thought 
that  the  establishment  of  county  councils,  and 
still  more  of  parish  councils,  must  tend  to  some 
decentralisation  of  the  supervision  of  charities, 
and  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  well  that 
coimt}^  councils  and  parish  councils  should  have 
some  powers,  at  any  rate,  of  initiative. 

7707.  And  do  you  think  that  iu  these  Endowed 
Charities  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  power  of  in- 
spection, over  and  above  what  you  now  possess 
when  a  scandal  or  any  extreme  case  is  brought 
before  you  ? — That  the  county  councils  should 
have  power  ? 

7708.  Either  the  County  Council  or  in  any 
other  way  that  occurs  to  you  ? — 1  think  that  as 
charities  are  at  present  administered  the  exten- 
sion of  inspection  would  be  a  good  deal  resented  ; 
and  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  the  local  ad- 
ministrators of  a  charity  would  not  more  resent 
inspection  by  their  neighbours  then  inspection 
from  a  centre. 

7709.  You  have  adopted  the  principle  in  the 
case  of  endowed  schools  of  seeing  how  the 
schemes  work  by  a  visit  of  an  inspector  being 
paid  periodically  ? — Yes. 

7710.  And  has  that  answered? — Yes,  I  think 
that  is  so. 

7711.  Would  a  similar  plan  be  of  use  in 
general  charities  ? — I  think  it  would.  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  mass  of  work  which  we 
have  to  deal  with  is  such  that  Ave  cannot — to  use 
the  words  of  the  Committee  over  which  Lord 
Playfair  presided — we  cannot  help  the  scheme  on 
its  way  by  inspection. 

7712.  Is  there,  generally  speaking,  any  kind 
of  accord  between  the  managers  of  an  endowed 
Charity  and  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Not  very 
much  I  am  afraid.  In  a  good  many  cases  of 
late  we  have  put  representatives  of  the  board  of 
guardians  upon  bodies  of  trustees  with  a  view  of 
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Mr.  Loch — continued, 
promoting  that,  but  beyond  that  I  am  not  able 
to  say  that  there  is  much  co-operation. 

7713.  And  can  you  say  at  all  what  the  result 
has  been,  has  it  come  before  you  ? — No ;  I  am 
afraid  that  I  cannot  mention  any  instances  in 
which  I  know  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  guiirdians  upon  the  body  of 
trustees. 

7714.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  method  of  ap- 
pointing elective  trustees  as  well  as  co-optative 
and  representative  trustees  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  pas- 
page  in  our  report  for  this  year  which  immediately 
follows  the  passage  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  which  deals  at  length  with  that.  That 
policv  was  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
1884' 

7715.  And  is  the  effect  of  that  to  link  the 
endowed  charities  with  the  activities  of 
voluntary  charity  in  the  place  in  any  measure  ? 
— I  am  afruid  I  have  no  experience  on  that  point ; 
I  do  not  know  of  any  facts. 

7716.  Is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  managing 
endowed  charities  to  ensure  that  there  should  be 
a  certain  element  of  personal  charity  connected 
with  the  gift  ? — I  think  it  is ;  I  think  the 
administration  is  apt  to  be  too  much  cut  and 
dried. 

7717.  Have  you  any  suggestion  by  which  this 
kind  of  alliance  between  the  personal  element 
which  is  to  be  found  in  most  towns,  at  any  rate, 
and  the  managers  of  endowed  charities,  could 
be  encouraged  ? — I  think  I  should  answer  in  the 
words  of  the  Fulham  and  Hammersmith  scheme, 
that  the  trustees  should  seek  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  such  bodies  as  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  or  other  distributors  of 
voluntary  charity. 

7718.  And  are  the  friendly  societies,  for 
instance,  at  all  represented  ? — No ;  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are ;  I  do  not  remember  an 
instance. 

7719.  But  one  alternative  use  of  the  money 
which  forms  part  of  the  undistributed  fund,  is 
to  assist  provident  societies,  using  those  words  in 
the  broadest  sense  ? — That  is  so. 

7720.  Is  it  often  given  to  minor  parochial 
charities,  such  as  parochial  coal  clubs  ? — Yes,  I 
think  often. 

7721.  And  is  it  often  given,  take  the  alter- 
native, to  these  large  friendly  societies  for  any 
special  purpose  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  often  given 
under  that  head. 

7722.  It  has  never  been  given,  for  instance,  to 
a  convalescent  home,  or  any  purpose  of  that  kind 
connected  with  the  friendly  societies  ? — I  do  not 
remember  a  case.  The  money  is  often  given  in 
subscription  to  convalescent  homes,  but  I  do  not 
remember  a  case;  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  gift  was  made  in  connection  with  a  friendly 
society. 

7723.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  endowed  chari- 
ties should  issue,  for  local  purposes,  an  annual 
report  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  good 
thing. 

7724.  Do  most  of  ihem  issue  financial  reports 
locally  ? — 1  should  not  say  most  of  them  ;  a  good 
many  of  them  do. 

7725.  Therefore,  except  by  express  reference 
to  those  which  are  deposited  with  you  in 
London,  it  is  often  impossible  to  hear  what  is 
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done  in  regard  to  the  actual  management  of  these 
charities  ? — No,  it  should  not  be,  because  the  trus- 
tees are  not  only  tmder  an  obligation  to  render 
accounts  to  us  in  London,  but  they  are  under  a 
like  obligation  to  lay  the  accoimts  be  ore  the 
vestry,  where  a  charity  is  a  local  charity 

7726.  Do  you  think  that   entails  sufficient 
publicity,  as  a  rule  ? — I  should  doubt  it. 

7727.  Would  it  be  possible  to  require  the 
publication  of  an  annual  statement,  not  merely 
the  submission  of  it  to  the  vestry,  but  its  publica- 
tion ? — It  would  be  quite  possible  for  us  to  do 
that  in  our  schemes,  and  the  main  difficulty  in 
doing  it  in  every  case  is  simply  the  expense. 
We  do  do  it  when  we  are  asked  in  large  cases, 
but  where  the  income  of  a  charity  is  3/.  or  4/.  a 
year,  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  publish.  We 
have  great  comf)laints  of  the  expense  of  our 
advertisements  of  schemes  for  the  appointment 
of  trustees  for  these  small  charities  ;  therefore 
we  are  very  shy  in  imposing  further  expenses 
upon  them  in  the  way  of  printing  and  publishing. 

7728.  That  would  be  an  argument  in  favour  of 
concentration  wherever  it  was  reasonable  ? — It 
would,  of  course. 

7729.  And  if  a  report  was  published,  would  it 
be  out  of  the  question  that  some  statement  should 
be  inserted  showing  to  whom  the  money  has 
been  given,  and  on  what  principle  it  is  distri- 
buted?— I  should  think  the  more  publicity  given 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees  the  better. 

7730.  Take  the  extension  of  the  area  of  chari-  Extension 
ties,    what    would  you  say  was  the  principle  of  area* 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  London  paro- 

chial  charites? — In  the  Act? 

7731.  Yes,  in  the  Act  by  which  the  charities 
were  extended  ? — The  change  made  was  to 
extend  the  area  to  the  whole  Metropolitan  Police 
District. 

7732.  And  the  ground  of  that  Avas  ?— That 
that  was  the  outer  ring  of  the  area  to  which  the 
charities  were  originally  confined. 

7733.  That  there  had  been  a  sort  of  depopu- 
lation of  the  City,  and  a  larger  number  of  the 
charities  were  dole  charities? — Yes. 

7734.  I  suppose  that  process  is  going  on  in 
many  large  towns,  Bristol,  for  instance?  — I 
should  think  certainly  in  Bristol. 

7735.  And  would  you  be  in  favour  of  another 
further  application  of  that  principle  to  any  par- 
ticular towns,  I  would  take  Bristol,  for  instance? 
— I  have  often  thought,  speaking  for  niy.«Hlf, 
that  the  Bristol  charities  would  never  be  effec- 
tually dealt  with  except  by  some  such  Act. 

7736.  Barton  Regis  is  the  union  next  to  the 
Bristol  Corporation,  and  it,  as  f.ir  as  I  could 
gather,  had  very  few  charities.  It  is  practically 
part  of  Bristol  ;  would  it  be  out  of  the  question, 
for  instance,  to  apply  the  charities  to  the  whole 
ol  the  area,  including  Barton  Regis? — If  you 
were  proceeding  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  would 
not  be  out  ol  the  question. 

7737.  You  would  need  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  each  instance  to  extend  the  area  ?  —  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  do  it  without  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  the  face  of  opposition. 

7738.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
any  general  powers  in  addition  to  those  two  you 
particularly  mentioned  which  would  allow  of  the 
extension  of  charities  to  larger  areas  condition- 
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ally  ?— Yes;  it  is  very  often  a  very  great  diffi- 
culty that  we  have  to  encounter,  the  difficulty  of 
extenfling  the  area. 

7739.  Taking  a  county  next,  rather  than  a 
town,  it  would  appear  from  the  returns  in  the 
"  Digest,"  that  the  sums  in  the  various  parishes 
are  very  unequal  ?— Exceedingly  unequal. 

7740.  And  have  no  relation  to  existing  popu- 
lation ? —  None  whatever. 

7741.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair,  when 
the  complexion  of  a. county  is  much  the  same 
throughout,  agricultural,  for  instance,  to  propose 
any  change,  by  which  these  sums  would  be 
available  for  the  county  ;  taking  ~  for  granted 
that  they  are  large  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  ? — It  would  on  a  broad  view ;  but  the 
opposition  to  such  a  measure  would  be  tremen- 
dous. 

7742.  But  may  one  say  that  very  frequently 
where  there  are  large  charities  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict, there  is  a  great  deal  of  pauperism? — In  a 
rural  district? 

7743.  In  a  rural  district.  In  a  rural  parish, 
I  should  say  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
examined  the  statistics  of  pauperism  with 
sufficient  closeness,  I  should  suppose  so  ;  but  I 
cannot  say  so  with  any  certainty. 

7744.  With  regard  to  London,  in  the  district 
of  the  St.  Olaves  Union  there  are  very  large 
charities  I  believe  ? — Very  large  indeed. 

7745.  A  large  number  of  those  are  of  the  type 
you  mentioned,  dole  charities? — They  are; 
yes. 

7746.  Is  there  any  scheme  in  progress  for 
their  reformation  ? — A  scheme  has  just  been 
established,  within  the  last  six  or  eight  months. 

7747.  And  that  Includes  what  are  known  as 
the  Plalstow  and  Stratford  Charities,  in  the 
parish  of  Rotherhithe  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

7748.  I  showed  you  just  now  an  extract  from 
the  Thirty-fifth  Genei-al  Report  of  the  Vestry  of 
the  Parish  of  Rotherhithe.  It  refers  especially 
to  the  Poor's  Land,  Stratford,  and  Plaistow 
Charities.  Is  the  description  there  given  of 
these  charities,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  good 
deal  of  land  in  Stratford  aii'd  Plaistow  is  being  let 
out  in  building  leases,  and  the  increased  income 
is  being  used  in  the  distribution  of  an  increased 
number  of  loans — is  that  a  fair  example  of  what 
is  going  on  in  any  part  of  the  metropolis  at  the 
present  time,  or  would  it  be  an  exception  ? — I 
should  think  it  is  going  on  in  several  parishes  at 
the  present  time,  the  same  sort  of  thing  ;  I  cannot 
say  exactly  as  to  the  extent. 

7749.  And,  therefore,  in  the  metropolis  there 
would  still  be  need  of  a  good  deal  of  reforrn  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  better  administration  of 
doles  ? — ^I  think  there  is  ;  but  I  should  think, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  not  so  much  as  in  the 
country. 

7750.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  apparently 
in  St.  Olave's  the  old  age  pauperism  was  large, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  their  large  poor  rate 
was  increasing.  Is  there  anything  to  account  for 
that  specially  to  your  knowledge  in  that  district  ? 
— All  that  I  know  that  would  account  for  it  is 
that  there  has  been  3,000/.  a  year  applicable  for 
eleemosynary  purposes. 

7751.  And  that  would  be  an  attractive  force 
to  a  certain  class  of  people  ? — There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  the  existence  of  charities  of  that  sort 
attracts  people  to  a  parish.    The  most  striking 
part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  to  which  I  referred 
is  on  that  subject. 

Chairman. 

7752.  I  think  you  have  endeavoured  to  meet 
that  danger  in  certain  cases  by  putting  in  a  con- 
dition that  no  persons  should  be  recipients  of 
assistance  who  had  not  resided  there  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a 
sudden  influx  of  persons,  coming? — That  is  the 
express  object  of  that  provision,  my  Lord. 

Jir.  Loch. 

7753.  Would  it  possible  that  there  should 
issued  by  the  Charity  Commission  any  kind 
Year  Book  containing  information  with 
to  all  parochial  charities,  or  would  it  be  too 
gigantic  a  scheme  ? — It  would  involve  a  recon- 
stitution  of  our  office,  I  may  say.  It  would  not 
be  impossible  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  with 
anything  approaching  our  present  staff. 

7754.  And  taking  into  account  the  number  of 
reforms  that  still  remain  to  be  carried  out  in 
charities,  say  on  the  lines  of  the  Fulham  and 
Hammersmith  scheme,  have  you  a  sufficient  staff 
to  overtake  such  work  ? — By  no  means. 

7755.  Therefore,  however  desirable  it  might 
be  to  make  these  proposals,  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission could  hardly  carry  them  out  ? — No.  We 
can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  work  we  have, 
and  if  there  was  a  large  influx  of  schemes  we 
should  require  a  large  increase  of  staft! 

7756.  And  the  creation  of  County  Councils 
has  largely  increased  that  work  by  the  constant 
references  that  they  make  to  you  ? — It  has  con- 
siderably increased  the  work. 

7757.  What  is  the  kind  of  reference  they 
make  ? — They  ask  a  great  deal  for  information 
as  to  particular  charities,  and  as  to  the  genoral 
aggregate  of  charities  in  their  own  countv.  We 
have  issued  supplements  to  the  general Digest "  in 
many  counties  at  due  request  of  the  County 
Council,  and  that  has  employed  the  staff  A'ery 
largely. 

7758.  And  that  is  a  sign  that  they  are  paying 
attention  to  this  subject  generally  throughout  the 
country  ? — There  is  no  doubt  the  County  Councils 
are  paying  attention  to  the  charities. 

7759.  Therefore,  if  there  was  a  change  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  these  doles,  so 
that  they  were  available  for  the  aged,  the  chances 
are  that  there  would  be  much  more  care  taken  in 
this  matter  just  at  the  present  time  than, 
18  or  15  years  ago? — I  should  think 
I  think  public  interest  in  the  cotmties 
actively  exercised  in  the  matter. 

7760.  The  counties  are  registering  the  endowed 
charities,  are  they,  under  the  clause  which  gives 
them  that  power  in  the  Local  Government  Act  ? 
— No  ;  I  think  hardly  anything  is  being  done  in  """l 
that  matter.  Many  County  Councils  have  com-  '"^^ 
municated  with  us  on  the  subject,  and  we  have 
explained  to  them  that  the  Act  to  which  reference 
is  there  made  has  been  obsolete  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  net  result  of  those  communications  has 
been  this,  that  the  Charities  Inquiry  Act  of  last 
Session  Avas  passed,  Avhich  empowers  County 
Councils  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of 
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inquiries  which  we  conduct  into  the  charities  of 
their  county.  We  have  already  begun  under 
that  Act  an  inquiry  into  charities  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  a  view,  in  that  case  as 
in  other  cases  which  we  shall  take  up,  of  re- 
publishing the  Reports  of  the  old  Commission 
known  as  Lord  Brougham's  Commission.  We 
have  done  that  in  the  case  which  I  have  men- 
tioned just  now,  in  the  County  of  Denbigh,  with 
this  result — the  result  which  is  going  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  and  which  will  be  distri- 
buted in  a  few  days.  Here  is  a  complete  new 
edition  of  the  Report  of  Lord  Brougham's  Com- 
mission for  the  County  of  Denbigh,  including  a 
reprint  of  the  whole  old  Report,  and  then  all  the 
information  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  and 
that  is  Avhat  we  expect  will  be  the  result  of  the 
Act  of  last  Session. 

7761.  In  course  of  time  you  would  have  a  re- 
issue of  the  "  Digest "  ? — A  re-issue  of  the 
old  reports,  plus  a  "  Digest.''  Here  we  have 
on  the  one  hand  a  complete  "  Digest "  for 
the  County  of  Denbigh,  and  on  the  other  a 
complete  report  of  the  charities  of  the  County 
of  Denbigh. 

'      7762.  Is  there  any  objection  to  a  voluntary 
charity  as  such  being  represented  on  the  Board 
.  of  Trustees  ? — None  whatever. 

7763.  Has  action  been  taken  generally  by 
vokmtary  charities  on  the  14th  Section  of  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts  of  1869,  32  &  33  Vict, 
cap.  110,  by  which  they  may  be  registered  and 
send  in  their  accounts  to  you? — No,  not  very 
largely.  It  happens  generally  when  they  want 
something  particularly,  only  when  there  is  some 
particular  urgency. 

7764.  What  would  the  kind  of  ground  be 
upon  which  they  would  ajjply  to  you  ? — Well, 
the  last  case  which  I  had  before  me  under  that 
section  was  a  case  in  Avhich  the  trustees  of 
endowed  almshouses  insufficiently  endowed 
were  anxious  to  secure  the  advantage  for  the 
inmates  of  the  almshouses  of  a  charity  which 
was  not  within  the  jurisdiction.  They  agreed 
with  the  trustees  of  the  charity,  and  we  said, 
"  Well,  we  will  make  a  comprehensive  scheme  for 
the  old  almshouses,  fully  endowing  the  people,  if 
you,  the  trustees  of  the  excluded  charity,  will 
come  in,"  which  ;they  have  done,  and  now  ^^^e  are 
proceeding  to  make  a  scheme  for  the  two.  The 
trustees  of  the  excluded  charity  thought  they 
oould  not  apply  their  fimds  better  than  by  making 
the  stipends  of  the  old  alms-people  on  the  old 
foundation  sufficient. 

7765.  In  that  case  you  have  made  a  sort  of 
'    combination  between  an  endowed  charity  and  a 

vohmtary  charity  ? — That  is  so  ;  at  least,  an 
on  excluded  charity. 

7766.  Granted  that  a  voluntary  charity  raises 
a  large  amount  annually  in  London  for  pensions, 
do  you  think  that  by  any  readjustment  of 
endowed  charities  there  can  be  a  combination 
formed  for  pension  purposes  between  them  and 
the  endowments  ? — I  see  no  reason  whatever  why 
there  should  not.  In  two  cases  that  I  can  think 
of,  not  pension  cases,  Ave  have  made  schemes 
working  in  vohmtary  charities.  One  was  at 
Oxford  in  the  case  of  an  endowed  dispensary, 
which  we  amalgamated  with  a  provident  dispen- 
sary. 


Mr.  Loch — continued. 

7767.  With  regard  to  that  endowed  dispensary 
— the  Cutler  Boulter — that  method  has  worked 
satisfactorily  ? — That,  I  believe,  has  been  a 
great  success,  largely  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
those  who  had  founded  the  provident  dispen- 
sary, and  who  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  their 
position,  so  to  speak,  in  managing  the  [)rovident 
dis|)ensary,  had  made  the  combined  scheme 
work  well. 

7768.  Therefore  that  was  a  particularly  good 
instance  of  the  iitility  of  getting  a  certain 
amount  of  the  living  force  of  the  voluntary 
charity  allied  to  the  endowed  charity  ? — I 
think  there  could  scarcely  be  a  better  instance. 
The  other  case  I  Avas  thinking  of  was  the  one 
of  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's,  Westminster, 
in  which  funds  were  made  applicable  to  assist  a 
nursing  institution. 

Chairman. 

7769.  Were  those  the  funds  of  a  single 
charity  ? — No  ;  they  were  the  funds  of  several 
charities.  The  largest  of  the  charities  had 
already  a  dedication  to  nvu-sing  purposes — part 
to  doles  and  part  to  nursing  purposes.  We  took 
that  charity,  and  Ave  took  some  other  dole 
charities. 

Mr.  Lo".h. 

7770.  In   the  case    of   the    City   parochial  City 
charities  under  the  new  scheme  Avhich  has  now  pharities' 
been  adopted,  and  is  in  working  order,  in  the  scheme: 
event  of  the  money  not  being  required  for  tech-  possibly 
nical  education  on  existing  lines,  is  it  possible  that  tj^"]*™***" 
any  part  of  it  should  be  apj^licable  to  pensions  ? 

— The  scheme  contains  Avords  Avhich  Avould  seem 
to  include  such  an  ap])lication.  I  Avill  read  to 
the  Commission  AA'hat  the  trusts  are  of  the  surplus 
funds.  Of  course  the  scheme  contains  a  very 
large  dedication  of  the  income  to  the  support  of 
polytechnics.  The  application  of  the  residue 
may  be  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes. 
I  am  reading  from  the  46th  section  of  the 
central  scheme  :  "  (1)  The  Central  Groverning 
Body  may  increase  the  annual  grants  to  any  of 
the  institutions  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  43rd, 
44th,  and  45th  clauses.  (2)  The  Central  Goa- 
erning  Body  may  hold  examinations  for  the 
students  at  any  of  the  said  institutions  or  at  any 
similar  institution,  and  may  aAvard  certificates 
and  prizes  as  the  result  of  such  examinations, 
and  may  pay,  Avholly  or  in  part,  the  expenses  of 
and  incident  to  the  holding  of  such  examinations 
and  the  giving  of  such  certificates  and  prizes. 
(3)  They  may  aAvard  certificates  and  prizes  on 
the  result  of  any  svich  examinations  held  by  any 
other  body,  and  may  pay,  AvhoUy  or  in  part,  the 
expenses  of  and  incident  to  the  holding  of  such 
exan  inations  and  the  giving  of  such  certificates 
and  prizes.  (4)  They  may  create  scholarships 
to  be  competed  for  by  the  students  at  such 
institutions  and  tenable  at  any  place  of  higher 
education.  (5)  They  may  apply  or  join  Avith 
any  other  body  or  bodies  in  applying  for  a  charter 
empowering  them  to  grant  diplomas  for  pro- 
ficiency in  technical  or  mercantile  skill  and 
knowledge.  (6)  They  may  apply  such  residue 
or  any  accumiilations  thereof  to  any  of  the 
piu-poses  named  in  Section  14  of  the  said  Act. 
for   the   benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
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Mr.  Loch — continued, 
metropolis,  or  for  preserving,  providing,  and 
maintaining  open  s[)aces  and  recreation  grounds 
or  drill  grounds  within  the  metropolis."  It 
becomes  necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  14th 
section  of  the  City  of  London  Parochial  Charities 
Act,  and  there  we  find  what  those  purposes  are. 
After  enumerating  certain  special  purposes, 
education,  libraries,  open  spaces,  provident  insti- 
tutions, and  convalescent  hospitals,  the  section 
concludes  with  these  words  : — "And  generally  to 
the  improving,  by  the  above  or  any  other  means, 
the  physical,  social,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis."  Those 
are  very  wide  words,  and  I  could  not  take  upon 
myself  to  say  they  would  not  include  pensions. 

7771.  If  the  pension  scheme  were  linked  to 
some  provident  scheme,  apparently  that  would 
be  so  from  the  words  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  the 
pension  would  improve  the  physical  condition. 

7772.  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  last  paragraph 
but  of  the  previous  one  ? — Certainly,  the  last  but 
two—"  To  the  promotion  and  the  extension,  in 
such  manner  as  the  commissioners  may  think 
desirable,  of  provident  institutions  and  of 
working  men's  and  women's  institutes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  ^letropolis." 

7773.  I  wanted  just  to  revert  to  one  point 
that  I  have  referred  to  already.  I  think  in  the 
case  of  the  allotments  there  is  a  distinct  statu- 
tory provision  by  which  doles  can  be  applied  to 
allotments  ? — Yes  ;  the  Allotments  Extension 
Act  of  1882  applies  exclusively  to  dole  chari- 
ties. 

7774.  Therefore,  the  application  of  doles  by 
statutory  provision  has  been  made,  not  only  to 
education,  but  to  allotments  also  ? — Well,  per- 
haps it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that, 
because  what  the  Act  contemplates  is  that  the 
lands  of  dole  charities  may  let  in  allotments  still 
to  produce  income  for  doles.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion which  was  much  discussed  before  the 
Committee  of  1884,  whether  Parliament,  in 
saying  that,  meant  that  the  extension  of  allot- 
ments was  to  be  promoted  at  the  cost  of  the 
interests  of  the  dole  charities.  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  dole 
charities  need  not  suffer ;  but  the  question  was 
very  much  debated. 

7775 .  M  ight  I  ask  a  question  or  two  about  Shore- 
ditch  charities.  These  charities,  I  understand, 
are  very  large  ? — Yes,  they  are  large  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  they  are  very  large  compared,  we  will 
say,  with  St.  Olave's,  or  St.  Luke's. 

7776.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  almshouse 
accommodation  in  the  district? — They  have  a 
certain  amount. 

7777.  In  regard  to  one  of  these  almshouses,  I 
notice  that,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  then  clerk,  there  is  this  paragraph  : 
"  In  respect  of  the  .mode  of  appointment  to 
"  Fuller's  Almshouses,  the  inmates  of  which  are 
"  reported  to  be  appointed  by  individual  trustees 
"in  turn,  I  am  to  express  the  opinion  of  the 
"  Commissioners  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
"  trustees  as  a  body  for  the  administration  of  this 
"  charity  is  not  adequately  discharged  by  appoint- 

ments  made  in  this  manner.  The  whole  body 
''  of  trustees  are  responsible  for  each  appointment 
"  made,  and  should  exercise  their  collective  judg- 
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"ment  in  the  selection  of  the  recipients  ";  would 
that  be  a  general  princiule  ? — I  think  so. 

7778.  Therefore,  these  appointments  ought  to 
be  made  by  Committee,  rather  than  by  individual 
patronage  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so,  that  should  be  so. 

7779.  With  regard  to  the  notification  of 
vacancies,  what  is  the  method  which  you  approve 
of  for  making:  known  the  fact  that  such-and- 
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the  almhouses  ? 

7780.  In  almshouses  ? — I  will  take  the  Fulham 
and  Hammersmith  scheme.  The  clause  there, 
which  is  a  common  form  :  "  All  appointments  of 
alms  persons  (or  pensioners)  shall  be  made  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Branch  concerned  at  a 
special  meeting  " — which  means  that  notice  must 
be  given  of  the  business — "  and  shall  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  after  an  interval  of  one  month 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy  to  be  filled 
up." 

7781.  Do  you  think  that  that  publicity  is  neces- 
sary both  for  almshouses  and  for  pensions,  or 
would  it  be  enough  if  the  trustees  reported 
annually  and  fully,  but  did  not,  as  it  were,  court 
applications  in  this  manner  ?  — Well,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  that  form  does  involve  the  trustees  in 
very  numerous  applications  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  there  would  be  rather  a  sense  of 
unfairness  if  the  poor  were  able  to  say  that  they 
could  not  get  to  know  that  such  a  thing  was 
vacant. 

7782.  But  then  does  it  not  seem  that  the  En- 
dowed Charity  almost  in  a  sense  creates  it  own 
applicants,  as  apart  from  those  that  might  be 
wanting  relief,  and  yet  might  not  be  known  as  ap- 
plicants and  come  forward  as  applicants  ? — Yes  ; 
the  notice  suggests  it  to  people  who  are  not  fit 
to  be  pensioners  to  come  and  apply. 

7783.  Who  are  rather  alms-seekers,  to  use  an 
ordinary  phrase  ? — I  have  no  duubt  it  does  ;  but 
then  the  scheme  supposes  they  would  be  sifted 
out  by  the  trustees  on  sufficient  inquiry. 

7784.  Do  the  trustees  employ  an  inquiry 
officer  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do. 

7785.  Through  whom,  then,  do  they  get  the 
information  ? — I  think  very  often  from  the  clergy 
and  from  district  visitors,  but  it  is  often  per- 
functorily done,  I  think. 

7786.  There  is  no  set  form  which  they  would 
have  to  fill  up  as  an  application  form,  which 
would  entail  the  verification  of  evidence  ? — No ; 
we  have  not  gone  so  far  as  that. 

7787.  It  was  stated  by  Miss  Clifford  that  the 
clergy  and  others  of  Bristol,  Avho  had  charge  of 
these  Endowed  Charities,  might  be  willing  to  in- 
troduce certain  reforms,  if  the  reforms  could  be 
made  piecemeal ;  but  that  they  would  be  rathes" 
timid  about  submitting  the  whole  of  their 
charities  to  tlie  Charity  Commissioners  with  the 
view  to  such  a  settlement  being  made,  which 
might  please  them  on  some  points  but  which  on 
other  points  might  seem  to  them  prejudicial.  Is 
there  any  way  of  meeting  people  half-way  ? — 
Well,  1  should  think  so,  if  they  would  come 
and  place  themselves  in  our  hands.  I  read  that 
passage  in  Miss  Clifford's  evidence  ;  but  after 
inquiry  I  could  find  no  justification  for  what  was 
not  her  evidence-in-chief,  but  was  a  quotation 
from  a  letter. 
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7788.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  was  a  feeling  in 
favoiu-  of  change,  though  it  might  not  quite  go 
to  a  reconstruction  of  the  charities,  you  would  be 
prepared  to  meet  it  and  consider  it  ? — 1  think  so. 
We  often  refrain  from  making  exactly  the  scheme 
we  should  wish,  in  consequence  of  local  repre- 
sentations. 

7789.  With  reference  to  the  inspection  of  En- 
dowed Charities,  woidd  a  possible  plan  be  this, 
which  has  been  suggested  to  me  :  that  counties 
might  be  grouped  in  such  a  way  that  the  charities 
should  be  inspected  as  on  behalf  of,  not  only 
one  county,  but  several  :  would  that  be  advis- 
able at  all  ?— 'I  should  see  no  difficulty  in  that ; 
I  think  some  further  inspection  of  charities 
would  be  very  desirable,  and  as  you  ask  that 
question  I  should  like  to  add  this,  that  I  think 
some  audit  of  charity  accounts  is  very  necessary 
as  coupled  with  inspection. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

7790.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  ;  and  one  of  them,  the  first,  is  with 
regard  to  the  opposition  which  was  prevalent  at 
one  time  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  to  your 
policy  of  applying  these  funds  to  educational 
purposes.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  oppo- 
sition ;  upon  what  ground  did  they  oppose  it  ? — 
It  was  suggested  that  money  which  was  appli- 
cable exclusively  to  the  })Oor  was  being  applied 
to  others  besides  the  poor,  or  others  along  with 
the  poor. 

7791.  In  othei  words,  the  opponents  to  the 
various  schemes  felt  that  money  which  rightly 
belonged  to  the  poor  was  being  used  for  pur- 
poses which  would  in  the  main  benefit  the  well- 
to-do  people  ? — That,  I  believe,  was  the  groimd 
of  the  opposition. 

7792.  And  that  only  ?  That  was  the  only 
ground  of  opposition? — I  do  not  remember  any 
other. 

7793.  It  was  because  this  money,  which  was 
intended  and  really  was  the  property  of  the  poor, 
was  being  used  to  endow  schools  which  would  be 
mainly  at  the  disposal  of  the  well-to-do  class  ? — 
Yes.  Perhaps  I  might  put  it  in  this  way  :  it 
was  suggested  that  secondary  education  must 
necessarily  be  middle-class  education. 

7794.  It  comes  to  the  same  end  :  it  is  another 
way  of  approaching  the  same  object.  With  that 
you  agree,  I  presume,  that  there  was  some  reason 
in  that  ? —  I  think  I  should  not  wish  to  be  taken 
to  agree  in  the  opposition  which  was  made  to 
those  schemes. 

7795.  Not  to  your  own  schemes? — Ko. 

7796.  You  would  not  like  to  be  asked  to  oppose 
them?— No. 

7797.  With  regard  to  your  scheme  at  Hammer- 
smith  and  at  Fulham,  you  will  in  the  future,  I 

I  presume,  be  inclined  to  consult  the  "  Labouring 
I  Bodies "  in   the   neighbourhood    where  these 
j  charities  exist  ? — Yes  ;  we  shall  be  very  glad 
!  indeed  if  they  would  come,  as  they  did  in  that 
Case ;  we  were  very  willing  to  receive  them. 
^  e  published  the  scheme  in  the  usual  way,  and 
they  snw  it  and  came. 
7708.  What  is  the  usual  way  ;  on  the  church 
t  door  only? — Oh,  no  ;  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 
I  think  I  can  tell  you  how  it  was  done  in  this 
case;  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  can.  The 
church  door  is  one  way.    It  was  done  by  adver- 
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tisement  in  newspapers  ;  I  have  not  got  the  par- 
ticulars here.  In  a  recent  case,  in  Lambeth,  we 
published  on  the  doors  of  a  hundred  churches 
and  chapels. 

7799.  And  chapels  ?— Yes. 

7800.  Do  you  always  send  them  to  the  dis- 
senting chapel  doors  ? — No,  not  always,  bnt  we 
do  very  often. 

7801.  P>ut  you  did  in  Lambeth  ?— Yes. 

7802.  Why  not  in  other  places  also  ? — I  think 
we  are  beginning  to  do. 

7803.  That  is  why  I  do  not  see  your  notices, 
because  you  never  send  them  to  my  church. 
Why  do  you  not  send  them  to  my  church? — 
Well,  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  do  so. 

7804.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  ;  I  hope 
you  will  continue  and  develop  that  good  system. 
Now  you  have  provided  pensions  v^arying  from 
45.  to  10s.  or  5s.  to  10a.  a  week  ? — Five  to  ten 
shillings  a  week  it  is,  in  the  case  of  Fulham  and 
Hanmiersmith. 

7805.  But  the  condition — the  title  to  it,  is  that 
they  should  be  fairly  respectable  people,  who 
have  been  fairly  steady  and  respectable  during 
their  lives  ? — Well,  we  say,  "  poor  persons,  of 
good  character."  That  is  what  yovi  mean,  I 
take  it. 

7806.  Of  good  character ;  and  'a  ho  should 
have  shown  some  evidence  of  thrift? — Yes,  we 
suggest  that. 

7807  Is  it  a  .condition  ot  title  that  they  shall 
be  absolutely  in  want,  and  have  no  other  meaus? 
—No. 

7808.  Friends  to  maintain  them  ? — No,  I 
should  not  say  that.  If  a  relative  could  contri- 
bute something,  some  small  sum,  I  should  not 
say  that  that  would  be  a  bar  to  receiving  a  pen- 
sion, not  in  itself. 

7809.  And  in  the  almshouses  you  pursued  the 
i?ame  policy  ? — Yes,  the  same. 

7810.  That  is  you  take  in,  I  understand  you,, 
aierchants  and  widows  of  clergymen  ? — Oh,  I  was 
speaking  then  of  particular  trusts  expressly  for 
those  classes.  I  was  saying  that  that  large  sum, 
552,000/.,  includes  almshouses  specially  for  par- 
ticular classes  such  as  those. 

7811.  You  rather  like  the  idea  of  applying 
these  funds  to  pensions  for  meritorious  aged 
poor  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  there  could  not  be  a 
better  application  of  the  money  than  to  keep 
from  the  workhouse  those  in  whose  case  the 
application  of  the  workhouse  test  would  be  an 
undeserved  hardship. 

7812.  But  yonr  recent  epidemic  of  educational 
enthusiasm,  I  understand,  is  likely  to  break  out 
again  in  anotiier  way  ;  is  that  so  ?  in  technical 
institutions  ? — It  is  difficult  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. ■  I  think  I  liave  stated  that  our  enthusiasm 
led  us  equally  to  suggest  another  application  of 
this  money  than  to  education.  Parliament  has 
not  seen  fit  to  allow  us  to  do  the  one,  but  allows 
the  other. 

7813.  Have  you  done  anything  with  a  view  to 
increase  technical  education  with  these  funds  ? — 
Well,  something  has  been  done. 

7814.  What?— A  scholarship  has  been  given 
in  some  cases  where  the  money  was  applicable 
generally  for  the  poor. 

7815.  What  sort  of  scholarships?  Noav, 
would  it  be  within  the  reach  of  the  son  or  the 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

"daughter  of  an  agricultural  labourer  probably? 
— Oh,  J  think  so.  Our  object  in  giving  a  scholar- 
ship, or  rather,  perhaps,  an  exhibition  is  the 
right  word,  to  go  to  a  place  of  technical  training, 
is  to  give,  not  simply  the  fee,  but  it  is  to  give 
maintenance-money  so  as  to  enable  the  parents 
to  forego  the  wages. 

Chairman. 

7816.  It  is  not  out  of  the  funds  with  Avhich 
we  are  now  dealing,  that  technical  schools 
are  endowed  ? — No  ;  not  out  of  dole  funds.  I 
was  thinking  of  money  applicable  generally  for 
the  jtoor. 

7816*.  But  not  out  of  these  dole  funds? — 
No. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

7817.  No  ;  but  it  is  money  left  by  will  to  the 
poor? — "  To  the  general  uses  of  the  poor."  We 
have  always  considered  that  education  is  one  of 
"  general  uses  of  the  poor." 

7818.  Yes,  but  up  to  the  present  it  has  fre- 
quently been  used  rather  outside  the  reach  of  the 
poor.  However,  I  fear  this  is  not  quite  the 
place  where  we  ought  to  fight  that  battle. 

Mr.  Booth. 

7819.  I  think  there  is  a  little  confusion,  at 
least  in  my  mind,  as  to  the  sum  applicable  for 
the  "  general  uses  of  the  poor."  You  have 
siated,  at  first,  562,000/.  was  applicable  for  alms- 
houses and  pensions,  and  364,000/.  or  365,000/. 
for  "  the  general  uses  of  the  poor,"  and  I  gather 
that  you  use  the  Avord  "  doles  "  to  cover  it  in  a 
general  way,  although  the  whole  of  it  was  not  ? 
Yes,  I  did ;  that  is  so. 

7820.  But  the  364,000/.  or  365,000/.  covers 
all  those  "  general  "  purposes  of  the  poor  ? — It 
does ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  does  so  can  be 
seen  from  that  paper. 

Chairman. 

■  7821.  I  think  the  definition  you  give  me  in 
your  report  is  this  :  This  sum  of  364,000/.  was 
applicable  to  the  distribution  of  gifts,  in  money 
or  kind,  or  to  the  "general  uses  of  the  poor"? 
— That  is  so.  The  figure  I  was  looking  for,  to 
give  to  Mr.  Booth,  is,  that  the  "  general  uses  of 
the  poor,"  contribute  64,000/.  of  that. 

Mr.  Booth. 

7822.  Leaving  300,000/.  ?— Yes,  leaving  in 
round  numbers  300,000/.  But  a  great  part  of 
that  money  is  given  in  doles. 

7823.  Still  you  mean  what  you  call  "  general 
uses"  does  include  some  doles?  —  Oh,  yes; 
because  the  "  general  uses  of  the  poor "  does 
include  doles  as  well  as  other  charities. 

7824.  But  the  300,000/.  is  more  strictly 
called  doles?— The  300,000/.  is  more  strictly 
called  doles. 

7825.  The  two  together  form,  as  it  is  said  here, 
*'  the  total  funds  of  endowed  charities  applicable, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  purposes  of  the  relief 
of  the  aged  poor  as  a  class?  " — Yes,  applicable. 

7826.  In  what  sense  applicable — applicable, 
why  ? — In  the  terms  of  the  trust. 

7827.  That  trust  would  not  state  that  it  was 
applicable  to  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor? — Oh, 
no ;  certainly  not. 


Mr.  Booth — continued. 

7828.  The  statement  here  is,  that  these  two  ( 
sums  together  are  the  total  funds  of  endowed  ' 
charities,  applicable,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
purposes  of  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor  as  a  class? 

— They  may  be  applied. 

7829.  Because? — Because  the  words  are  wide 
enough. 

Chairman. 

7830.  You  do  not  mean  restricted  to  them ; 
you  mean  they  may  be  applied  to  them  ? — 
They  may  be  applied  to  them.  That  is  my 
meaning. 

Mr.  Booth. 

7831.  And  it  excludes  all  such  trust  funds 
that  could  not  be  so  applied  under  the  trusts  ? — 
It  does  ;  yes. 

7832.  Irrespective  of  any  alteration  which 
might  be  made,  if  apj>lication  were  made  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ? — Yes. 

7833.  They  could  be  applied  to  this  puqjose 
without  any  application  ?  —  They  could ;  yes, 
that  is  the  point. 

7834.  This  sum  of  364,000/.,  I  suppose,  in- 
cludes most  of  the  small  items — the  smaller 
sums  ? — Yes  ;  it  includes  such  sums  as  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Report ;  those  small  doles. 

7835.  In  the  larger  sum — the  552,000/.,  that 
would  be  mostly  made  up  of  larger  amounts — 
amounts  over  the  50/.  a-year  ? — Yes ;  in  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  than  the  other,  no 
doubt. 

7836.  To  a  very  large   extent,   the  small 
amounts  are  included  in  this;  in  the  general  ' 
purposes  of  the  dole  section? — Yes,  I  think  !. 
so.  ' 

7837.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the 
whole  come  under  the  50/.  ? — No  ;  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  tell  you. 

7838.  Would  it  be   a  large  proportion? — A 
large  proj)ortion  in  number. 

7839.  In  amount  ? — Referring  to  evidence 
which  I  gave  before  the  Committee  of  1884  on 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  I  find  it  there  stated 
that  the  number  of  charities  below  the  50/.  limit 
might  be  taken  to  be  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
but  that  their  amoiuit  in  income  was  not  more 
than  15  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  incjme  of  all 
the  knowi  charities. 

7840.  Are  the  small  ones,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  mischievous,  in  your  opinion  ? — I  think  a 
large  distribution  of  money  is  more  mischievous 
than  a  small  distribution  of  money. 

7841.  Evidently  ;  but  that  would  be  begging 
the  question  in  a  certain  sense.  Are  the  small 
sums  chiefly  distributed  in  those  ways,  and  the 
large  sums  not  so  much  so? — Well,  I  suppose, 
of  the  whole  aggregate  of  charities  those  that 
are  largest  in  amount  are  not  so  often  distributed  • 
in  doles ;  not  so  often,  no  doubt,  large  educa-  i 
tional  charities,  large  pension  charities,  and 
large  almshouses  charities. 

7842.  And  are  not  so  mischievous   on  the 
whole  ? — Yes. 

7843.  There   are  t)ther   forms   of  mischief 
besides  doles  ? — There  are. 

7814.  So  that  the  more  mischievous  ones  are  ^ 
those  which  can  be  most  easily  reached,  because 
you  have  told  us  that  those  of  50/.  and  under  jacbed 
can  be  approached  by  you,  if  you  have  applica- 
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Mr.  Booth — continued, 
tion  from  two  parishioners  or  one  of  the  trustee^!  ? 
— Probably  so.   There  are,  of  course,  some  very 
bad  cases  of  large  charities,  no  doubt,  cases  of 
2,000Z.  or  3,000Z.  a  year  given  away. 

7845.  Is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  you  have 
to  deal  with,  with  regard  to  the  small  endow- 
ments, that  of  the  necessity  of  combining  several 
in  order  to  make  a  sum  that  is  worth  a  scheme  ? 
— Yes ;  we  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  that 
respect.  One  of  our  chief  objects  insisting,  as 
far  as  we  can,  on  amalgamation  of  charities,  is  to 
avoid  expenses  of  management.  Sometimes,  in 
a  not  very  large  parish,  there  may  be  three  or 
four  separate  bodies  administerin;^  annually  sums 
of  not  more  than  20/.  or  30/.  a  year  each, 
and  each  incurring  certain  expenses  for  manage- 
ment. 

7846.  One  of  the  objects  Avhich  you  men- 
tioned as  being  desirable  is  that  of  encoiu-aging 
niu'sing,  charitable  nursing  ? — Yes. 

7847.  That  does  not  require  a  large  sum  of 
money? — Well;  the  provision  of  a  single  nurse, 
if  it  falls  altogether  on  the  charity,  cannot 
be  done  for  less  than  50/.  or  60/.  a  year ;  but,  of 
course,  in  many  cases,  the  funds  Avhich  w'e  deal 
with  go  to  supplement  a  fvmd  raised  by  private 
contribution,  and  form  a  most  useful  supple- 
ment to  it,  because  of  their  permanence. 

7848.  Then,  you  Avould  think  that  it  Avas 
worth  vphile  dealing,  even  with  the  small  endow- 
ments individually  in  that  way,  to  appoint  or 
assist  a  mu'se  for  the  aged  ? — Yes,  it  woidd  be 
■worth  while.  As  regards  the  money,  we  should 
always  try  to  get  the  charities  of  a  parish  con- 
solidated if  we  could,  for  the-  reason  I  have  just 
mentioned,  and  also,  to  prevent  overlapping  of 
relief,  we  try  to  get  the  money  administered 
by  one  body  instead  of  by  several. 

7849.  But  you  Avould  consider  the  provision  of 
sick  nursing  for  the  sick  poor  a  thorovighly 
desirable  object? — Oh,  thoroughly. 

Mr,  Roundell. 

7850.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
on  the  lines  of  your  last  Report.  With  regard 
to  the  subject  that  Mr.  Booth  has  just  put  to 
\ou,  of  parish  nurses,  you  said  that  an  applica- 
tion for  provision  for  parish,  or,  as  I  would 
rather  call  them,  district  nurses  to  avoid  the 
stigma  of  the  Poor  Law,  is  in  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  page  20  ? — Yes. 

7851.  Could  you  tell  us  shortly  in  what  way 
you  make  provision  for  those  district  nurses  ? — 
The  way  in  which  we  make  provision  is  in 
general  merely  to  enable  trustees  to  support  or 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  nurse  for  the 
poor. 

7852.  Then,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  in  the 
same  way  about  provident  associations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  which  you  told  us  included 
all  friendly  societies.  Would  you  ako  tell  us 
shortly  in  what  way  you  give  assistance  to  these  ? 
— Of  course  the  assistance  is  given  by  the 
trustees,  and  we  merely  make  this  general 
provision. 

7853.  Yes,  but,  how  far  do  you  enable  assistance 
tobe  given  ? — We  enable  them  in  the  way  in  which 
I  read,  I  think,  in  this  form.  We  enable  the 
trustees  to  apply  the  money  towards  subscrip- 
iions  or  donations  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  any  pro- 
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vident  club  or  society  established  for  the  supply  of 
coal,  clothing,  or  other  n  .'cessaries,  or  in  ai;l  of 
the  funds  of  any  duly-registered  provident  or 
friendly  society  accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  trustees. 

7854.  May  I  ask  your  opinion  upon  this  point,  Deprecates 
which  has  occurred  before  now,  whether,  in  your  ^f^'^g^Jj^j 
opinion,  it  would  be  right  for  the  State  to  help  gock'tTes/ 
friendly  societies,  and  thereby  the  development  of 

thrift,  by  giving  them  a  larger  rate  of  interest 
than  usual?  Just  for  your  opinion  upon  that 
question? — Officially,  it  is  a  matter  which  does 
not  come  within  my  cognizance.  I  have  an  in- 
dividual opiniou  upon  that  subject. 

7855.  Might  I  ask  you  that? — My  individual 
opinion  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  it, 

7856.  Then,  to  take  another  subject,  dis- 
pensaries and  cottage  hospitals,  could  you  state 
in  what  form  genei-ally  those  are  aided  through 
trustees? — Oh,  I  think  trustees  very  commonly 
subscribe  to  a  cottage  hospital,  or  a  hospital  in 
the  neighbourhood,  with  a  view  of  enablino;  them 
to  send  the  poor  there  when  they  require  aid. 

7857.  You  enable  them  to  contribute?  Yes  ; 
sometimes  they  maintain  a  cottage  hospital 
together  in  the  parish  out  of  the  funds. 

7858.  We  have  had  it  from  some  of  the  Poor 
Law  witnesses,  with  regard  to  the  workhouse 
infirmaries  for  the  aged  poor  who  go  there  on 
account  of  the  state  of  their  health,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
in  place  of  the  workhouse  infirmary  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  cottage  home  or  infirmary  ;  have 
you  any  opinion  upon  that? — Supported  out  of 
the  rates  or  out  of  the  funds  ? 

Chairman. 

7859.  Out  of  the  rates. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

7860.  As  a  Poor  Law  matter? — As  regards 
Poor  Law  I  have  very  little  knowledge  indeed. 
I  should  have  thought  a  workhouse  mfirmary 
was  sufficient  for  such  purposes,  as  workhouse 
infirmaries  are  now,  as  I  believe  they  are  now,  at 
least. 

7861.  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  now  upon 
the  general  question  where  monies  have  been 
left  by  foundei's  in  ancient  times  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  whether  it  is  not  a  breach  of  trust 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  those  charitable 
funds  to  give  any  benefit  from  them  to  persons 
in  receipt  of  poor  relief? — I  believe  the  law  to 
be  so. 

7862.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter 
from  the  Charity  Commission  of  the  30th  July 
1891  ?    This  is  signed  by  Mr.  Fearon. 

"  I  am  to  explain  that  the  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  a  charity  for  the  poor  by  persons  who 
are  m  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  is  prohibited  by 
the  principles  of  law,  by  which  the  administra- 
tion of  charitable  trusts,  similar  to  those  which 
are  applicable  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the 
township  of  Weston,  is  regulated. 

"  It  may  be  useful  to  direct  attention  to  the 
cases  dealing  with  this  question  which  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Tudor'g  Charitable  Trusts  (Third 
edition,  pp.  104-106). 
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Mr.  Roun  dell—  continued. 

"  I  am  further  to  say  that  the  inlVinoemeiit  of 
the  rule  in  question  wouhl  have  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  incentives  to  thrift  and  jjrovident 
habits  which  are  furnished  by  the  restriction  of 
the  benefits  of  charities  to  persons  who  are  not  in 
receipt  of  relief. 

"  I  am  to  add  that,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  funds  of  the  charities  being  applied,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  ralief  of  the  rates,  the  trustees 
should  take  care  to  select  as  beneficiaries  poor 
persons  belonging  to  a  class  higher  than  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  having  recourse  to  Poor 
Law  relief."  I  would  ask  you  whether  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  since  the  time  of  Lord 
Hardwicke  down  to  the  present  time  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  to 
hold  it  to  be  a  breach  of  trust  for  the  trustees 
of  these  chariable  funds  to  give  any  part  of 
the  funds  to  persons  in  receipt  of  parish  relief? 
No  "right"  — T  think  the  decisions  go  to  that  leniith, 
ty^eceive  7863.  We  had  it  from  a  witness  yesterday  that 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  Norfolk  a  person  had  a  right  to  out- 
door relief,  and  Mr.  Humphreys-Owen  asked 
you  a  question  this  morning  whether  an  indivi- 
dual has  a  right  to  benefit  from  a  charity. 
Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  your  opinion 
upon  that? — As  1  think  as  I  said  just  now,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principle  of 
a  charitable  trust  is  that  the  trustees  are  to 
exercise  their  discretion  in  selecting  the  re- 
cipients of  its  benefits,  and  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
apprehension has  existed  on  that  point,  and,  I 
think,  has  tended,  particularly  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  to  foster  the  opposition  to  the  abolition 
of  doles  given  indiscriminately  ;  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  there  is  a  right  in  individuals  to  these 
doles,  and  a  great  deal  of  opposition  has  been 
based  upon  that.  In  an  answer  I  gave  before 
the  adjournment,  I  perhaps  did  not  i)ut  it  suffi- 
ciently strongly  that  among  the  poorer  classes, 
and  particularly  among  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  district  I  have  just  referred  to,  there  is  no 
doubt  a  very  strung  opposition  to  the  abolition  of 
doles,  which  exercises  a  good  deal  of  influence  over 
the  trustees,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lichfield 
charities,  which  I  mentioned  in  an  earlier  part  of 
my  evidence.  There  the  representative  trustees 
have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  swayed  in  re- 
fraining from  putting  their  hands  to  the  abolition 
of  doles  by  the  action  of  the  labouring  classes. 
"  Second  7864.  Then  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  over 
poor  ' ;  and  over  again,  that  with  regard  to  those  hard 
"o  keep°'^*  cases  which  lie  just  outside  the  pi-ovince  of  the 
them  from  Foor  Law  guardians,  the  proper  way  of  dealing 
riites  very  with  them  is  by  charitable  agencies.  I  should 
desirable.  ^^-^^  ^^^^  your  opinion  how  far  with  regard 

to  these  doles,  which  are  so  much  spread  over  the 
country,  so  large  in  amount,  and  so  very  mis- 
chievous in  their  distribution,  how  far  in  your 
opinion  it  would  be  desirable  for  Parliament,  if 
so  disposed,  to  enable  some  of  these  doles  to  be 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  aged  pooi', 
who  are  deserving,  from  the  necessity  of  entering 
the  workhouse? — I  cannot  imagine  a  better  and 
more  fit  application  of  charitable  endowments 
than  to  keep  the  poor  from  pauperism,  and  1 
believe  to  do  so  would  be  to  carry  out  in  many 
cases  the  particular  object  with  which  the 
charities  were  founded.  The  old  charities  were 
i\\  many  cases  founded  with  refei'ence  to  what  is 


Mr.  Roundeli — continued, 
called  the  "  second  poor."  That  is  a  term  which  I 
should  prefer  to  use,  perhaps,  to  the  term  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  which  you  have  just  read,  the 
higher  class  poor.  The  "  second  poor  "  in  the  old 
days  was  a  term  well  known  ;  it  means  the  poor 
just  not  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief. 

7865.  I  would  now  ask  a  few  questions  with 
regard  to  legislation.    1  should  like  to  put  in  an 
extract  from  the  16th  Report  of  the  Charity  i> 
Commissioners,  which  is  ot  great  importance:  —  l'" 

"  We  are,  indeed,  constantly  engaged  in  making  jj^ 
schemes  for  the  reformation  of  dole  charities, 
but  they  are  isolated  and  are  insignificant  in 
extent  compared  with  the  vast  number  to  be 
handled.  We  are  very  often  baffled  in  our 
endeavours  to  reform  them,  and  are  also  hampered 
by  the  nai-row  limits  of  the  law,  even  when  the 
bulk  of  the  parties  concerned  are  willing  to  apply 
them  more  usefully.  We  feel  that  the  subject  is 
one  which  requires  some  more  certain  and 
decisive  action  than  any  which  can  now  be 
applied  to  it,  and  if  the  Legislature  is  of  opinion 
that  doles  in  general  are  productive  ot  more 
poverty  and  ultimate  misery  than  thev  relieve, 
and  that  the  true  way  of  giving  relief  is  by 
helping  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  to  endeavour  , 
to  give  them  health  and  strength  of  body,  intelli- 
gence and  cultivation  of  mind,  and  habits  of 
thrift,  forethought,  and  self-respect,  they  will 
probably  find  so.nne  course  by  which  funds  now  i 
employed  in  the  former  of  these  courses  mav  be 
diverted  to  the  latter.  That  is  your  own  Report? 
-Yes. 

7866.  And  I  take  it  that  that  makes  out  your 
case  for  legislation  ? — I  should  be  quite  content 
to  rest  the  case  for  legislation  upon  those  words. 

7867.  And  then,  not  to  go  over  points  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  addition  to  the 
change  of  law  which  would  enable  you  to  deal 
with  charities  over  50/.  a-year,  I  take  it  what 
you  really  want  is  an  alteration  in  the  initiative. 
You  cannot  trust  the  initiative  of  the  existing 
trustees,  and  you  want  an  independent  initiative? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  required. 

7868.  And  I  think  you  stated  that  you  thought 
an  initiative  might  be  got  from  the  county  anil 
the  parish  councils  ? — I  think  so. 

7869.  May  I  ask  you  what  you  meant  when  I 
you  stated  this  morning  on  the  subject  of  '  | 
inspection  that  it  would  enable  you  to  help  u  j 
scheme  on  its  way  ;  I  do  not  understand  how  ci 
inspection  on  your  part  would  apply? — I  think 
what  was  meant  was  this  :  I  was  using  a  phrase 
which  was  used  in  the  Report  of  the  Comnuttee 
of  1886.  The  trustees  do  not  always  understand 
how  to  work  a  new  scheme,  and  if  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  body  that  had  framed  the 
scheme  were  at  their  elbow  with  the  experience 
of  working  fimllar  schemes  in  other  places, 
they  might  be  able  to  get  the  scheme  to  work 
more  quickly  and  perhaps  more  effectually. 

7870.  Then  in  your  last  Report  you  referred 
to  a  passage  in  page  5  of  your  26th  Report : — 
"  it  appears  to  us  that  a  restriction  should  be 
"  placed  on  the  Avanton  expenditiu-e  of  charitable 
"  funds,  which  is  involved  in  appointments  made 
"  under  special  powers  by  deed,"  and  that  opposi- 
tion to  such  restriction  upon  what  may  be  termed 
private  appointments  of  ti-ustees  of  charities 
arises  out  of  an  "  imperfect  appreciation  of  the 
"  essentially  public  nature  of  charitable  trusts. 
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Mr.  Roundell — continued. 

With  regard  to  legislation,  I  suppose  that  if  there 
were  a  more  independent  initiative  that  difficulty 
•would  be  ovei'come  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

7871.  Then  about  these  doles,  which  is  so 
important.  If  I  may  refer  you  to  your  20th 
Report,  page  6,  you  speak  about  the  necessity 
for  power  to  abrogate  the  prescribed  details 
which  have  become  obsolete,  and  you  go 
on  to  say,  "  If  a  declaratory  enactment  were 
passed  to  the  effect  that  ail  tribunals  having 
power  to  establish  schemes  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
effecting  the  modification  of  any  of  the  origi- 
nal trusts,  which  by  reason  of  the  lapse  of 
time  or  change  of  circumstances  shall  appear  to 
be  no  longer  beneficial  to  the  object  of  the 
charity,  we  should  confidently  anticipate  that  this 
wise  extension  of  power  would  be  followed  by  a 
progressive  amelioration  of  the  manajiement  and 
application  of  Endowed  Charities,  which  being 
affected  through  existing  agencies  and  a  familiar 
course  of  procedure  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
exempt  from  the  distrust  and  apprehensions  that 
are  usually  attached  to  any  sweeping  or  sudden 
change,  and  are  found  not  unfrequently  to  create 
serious  impediments  to  its  success."  You  would 
anticipate  good  results  ?  —  Y''es,  certainly  I 
should. 

7872.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  having 
regard  to  those  social  changes  to  which  Sir 
George  Jessel  referred  in  his  Judgment,  I  am 
j)utting  a  very  strong  question,  whether  the  time 
is  not  come  when  this  cy  pres  doctrine  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  which  hampers  you  so  much 
ought  to  be  superseded  ? — Well,  I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  go  as  far  as  that. 

7873.  Will  you  say  how  far,  please,  because  it 
is  so  very  important  ? — Well,  as  regards  charities 
mischievously  administered,  as  regards  ihe  par- 
ticular class  of  dole  charities,  I  should  say  just 
what  we  ask  for  in  the  Charirable  Trusts  Bills, 
which  I  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  my 
evidence.  There  we  ask  that  power  might  be 
given  to  do  something  more  than  the  ciy  pres 
doctrine  would  allow,  in  regard  to  those  charities. 

7874.  But  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  this 
old  doctrine  of  the  Court  ot  Chancery  is  practi- 
cally now  an  anachronism,  and  stands  in  the  way 
of  great  public  benefits  ? — I  should  hardly  like 
to  put  it  so  generally  as  that. 

7875.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Recovery  Act  of  1891,  to  which  you  re- 
ferred in  your  last  Report,  you  spoke  of  some 
charities  being  imperfectly  reported  upon.  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  what  your  machinery  is 
for  the  discovery  of  these  charitable  endowments 
all  over  the  country? — Might  I  ask  which  passage 
that  is  ? 

7876.  The  Charitable  Trusts  Recovery  Act  of 
1891,  p:ige  30,  Clause  38,  of  yoiu:  last  Report  ?— 
Imperfectly  reported  upon  ? 

7877.  That  was  mentioned  in  yom-  evidence 
this  morning.  You  told  us  this  morning  before 
luncheon,  that  certain  cases  were  imperfectlj^ 
reported  upon? —Yes  ;  I  did  not  mention  it  iu 
connection  -with  this. 

7878.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  machinery 
you  have  for  the  discovery  of  these  charitable  en- 
dowments ?— You  must  first  find  out  the  existence 
of  a  charity  before  you  can  inquire  into  it.  If 
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we  once  know  that  a  charity  exists,  we  have  full 
powers  of  ascertaining  all  particulars  about  it ; 
but  we  have  only  the  same  means  that  other 
people  have  of  finding  out  the  existence  of  a 
charity.  You  must  first  "  catch  ''  your  charity 
before  you  can  inquire  into  it. 

7879.  l"es,  I  know  that,  and  that  is  why  I  ask 
you  the  question.  I  know  in  Cheshire  where 
several  of  these  abound,  that  several  of  these 
have  been  lost  to  the  public.  May  I  ask  you 
this  :  what  was  your  method  of  inquiry  in  the 
county  of  Denbigii,  which  yo>i  say  has  been  so 
full  and  successful? — We  gave  notice  in  every 
parish  in  Denbigh,  whether  or  not  we  knew  that 
there  were  any  charities  there  (there  were  some 
as  to  which  we  did  not  know  that  there  were  any 
charities),  that  on  a  certain  day  an  Assistant 
Coinniissioner  would  attend  to  inquire  into  the 
charities,  and  we  wrote  to  the  parish  officers,  I 
think,  and  to  the  trustees  of  any  charities,  asking 
them  to  give  particulars  of  any  charities  which 
they  administered,  and  also  to  give  or  to  pro- 
cure for  ns,  or  for  our  Assistant  Commissioner, 
iirEormation  as  to  any  other  charities, 

7880.  I  think  Mr.  Loch  put  the  question  to  Publica- 
you,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  is  it  not  necessary 

for  the  preservation  of  these  charitable  endow- 
ments  oyer  the  country  that  there  should  be  a 
publication  of  their  accounts,  an  annual  audit, 
and  a  submission  of  those  to  the  Charity  Com- 
mission ? — I  think  more  publication  of  their 
accounts  would  be  very  necessary ;  I  think  I 
was  forbidden  to  go  into  the  question  of  audit. 

7881.  You  told  us  before  luncheon  that  Bills  Apathy  of 
had  been   introduced  into  Parliament   for  the 
amendment  of  the  Charitable    Trusts   Act  in  sub/eot 
1878,  again  in   1881,  and  1883;  that  they  all  generally, 
failed  of  effect,  and  that  none  has  been  introduced 

since  1884,  the  date  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee.  I  call  \  our  attention  to  what  appears 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  to  ask  whether  you  adopt  it.  "  We  make 
recommendations,"  he  says,  "  upon  these  important 
subjects  for  the  improvem.ent  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  and  Members  of  Parliament  pay 
no  heed  whatever  to  them."  Is  that  the  case 
with  regard  to  your  Charitable  Trusts  ?— In  a 
large  measure,  it  is. 


Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

7882.  I  wanted  to  ask  Sir  Henrv  Longley  '^i'ght'to 
whether  he  did  not  think  that  the  position  of  the  "^^Z^^l  °^ 
poor  in  a  parish  which  has  endowments  is  some-  mentrof 
what  analogous  to  a  class  who  have  an  interest  in  '"'^^s- 
a  trust  fund  subject  to  a  power  of  appointment,  P^'""*""^- 
and  though  legally  no  objectof  a  power  can  say  he 
hasa  right  to  it,  still  in  popular  language  it  would 
be  said  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  share  ? — It  is 
not  very  unlike  it,  but  I  think  the  analogy  is  not 
very  close.     Perhaps  I  may   supplement  my 
answer  by  saying  that  the  children  in  the  case  put 
all  start  on  an  equal  footing,  one  would  say,  but 
labourers  stand  on  different  footings  as  regards 
means  and  desert. 

7883.  Quite  so  ;  but  still  every  man  may  look 
for  having  his  share  under  certain  ciVcum- 
stances  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

7884.  Would  you,  on  the  argument  of  ad  van- 
tage  to  the  peo])le,  advocate  the  further  creation  ' 
of  almshouses  by  private  founders  ?— -I  do  not 
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Mr.  Pell — continued, 
tliink  I  should  be  prepared  to  restrict  it  alto- 
y-ether. 

7885.  Not  by  legislation  ? — No. 

7886.  Not  to  prevent  a  man  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  I  should. 

7887.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  powers  being 
given  over-riding  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  ? — I 
do  not  quite  understand  about  the  Statute  of 
Mortmain. 

7888.  Well,  by  which  a  man  could  leave  land 
for  the  purpose  of  endowing  almshouses  ? — Now 
a  man  can  leave  land. 

7889.  Can  he? — By  very  recent  legislation. 

7890.  Well,  then,  yoiu:  answer  covers  the 
whole  of  that  ? — Yes. 

7891.  Well  now,  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
the  founding  of  almshouses  by  the  action  of 
Parliament  out  of  public  funds? — No. 

7892.  Would  you  agree  »ith  me  that  in  the 
administration  of  most  of  the  endowed  charities 
all  that  can  be  expected  out  of  reform  is  to  render 
them  as  little  mischievous  as  possible  ? — No,  I 
would  not  say  that. 

7893.  You  think  they  can  be  converted  to 
some  useful  purpose? — Oh,  I  think  so. 

7894.  Do  you  think  that  the  country  has 
succeeded  in  doing  that  already  with  most  of  the 
charities? — No,  not  with  most. 

7895.  Has  there  been  any  suit  in  Chancery 
arising  out  of  litigation  in  which  the  Court  has 
decided  that  paupers  cannot  be  beneficiaries  of 
the  funds  of  an  endowed  chai'ity  ? — Yes,  I  think 
the  cases  are  mentioned  in  that  letter. 

7896.  I  noticed  some  little  time  ago,  Lord 
Selborne,  in  giving  judgment,  put  the  question, 
I  believe,  something  in  this  way  to  counsel  :  "Is 
it  not  understood,"  or  some  words  of  that  sort, 


Mr.  Fell — continued. 

"  that  these  funds  cannot  be  so  applied  "  ?  —  I 
heard  Lord  Selborne  say  that  myself,  but  I  think 
he  put  it  in  a  pretty  decided  Avay,  as  if  his  own 
opinion  on  the  spur  of  a  moment  was  so ;  but 
there  are  decided  cases  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  letter  to  which  Mr.  Roundell  re- 
ferred. 

7897.  Mr.  Eoundell  referred  you  to  the  16th 
Report  of  the  Charity  Commission,  in  which  you 
say,  "  we  feel  that  the  subject  is  one  which 
requires  some  more  certain  and  decisive  action 
than  any  which  can  now  be  applied  to  it ;  and  if 
the  Legislature  is  of  the  opinion  that  doles  in 
general,"  and  so  on  ;  does  not  the  whole  thing 
turn  upon  that  "  if Are  you  of  opinion  that 
the  Legislatiu-e  now,  the  House  of  Commons  as 
at  present  constituted,  Avould  be  favourable  to 
any  legislation  which  was  to  make  things  better 
for  the  people  in  general  in  respect  of  doles  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  can  hardly  say. 

7898.  Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a  candi- 
date for  a  county,  now  ? — I  think  the  oj)position 
of  the  labouring  class  to  the  abolition  of  doles 
might  have  a  material  effect  upon  his  prospects. 

7899.  Is  not  the  Charity  Commission  now 
obliged  to  be  a  little  more  careful  in  the  action 
it  takes  with  respect  to  these  mischievous 
charities  ;  I  mean  that  you  would  not  express 
yourselves  with  the  vigour  which  perhaps  you 
did  10  years  ago  upon  the  question  of  reform  in 
charity,  or  in  the  formation  of  new  schemes; 
the  drafting  of  new  schemes  ? — I  think  we  should. 
We  meet  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition  in  many 
cases,  but  we  always  did  do  that. 

7900.  Esjiecialiy  with  those  clauses  which  are 
inserted  in  schemes  prohibiting  the  trustees  to 
give  anything  out  of  the  funds  to  persons  in 
receipt  of  parish  relief^ — Yes,  we  meet  with  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  to  them,  no  doubt. 


Oppoci 
to  aboli 
of  dal« 


t 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  May  2nd,  at  noon. 
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Tuesday,  2nd  May  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT: 


The  Eight  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PR[NCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playeaib,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 

M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 
Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 


Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m  p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary/. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Hinds  Howell,  Rector  of  Drayton,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
St.  Faith's  Union,  Norwich,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

790L  Have  you  long  been  a  Guardian? — 
»  Forty-two  years,  my  Lord. 

7902.  Always  in  the  same  union  ? — No. 

7903.  In  what  unions? — I  was  seven  years  in 
the  Okehampton  Union,  in  Devonshire, 

7904.  Afterwards  ?— And  35  in  the  present, 
St.  Faith's,  or  as  they  call  it,  St.  Fais,  near  Nor- 
wich. 

7905.  Is  that  pmely  an  agricultural  union? — 
Nine-tenths  probably. 

7906.  And  what  does  the  other  one-tenth  con- 
sist of? — Chiefly  shoemakers;  a  very  large 
number.  It  is  agricultural ;  but  there  is  a  large 
ingress  of  shoemakers,  because  it  runs  into  the 
ciiy  almost  of  Norwich,  and  it  is  increasing  at 
an  enormous  rate. 

7907.  In  the  course  of  your  long  administra- 
tion, has  any  suggestion  occurred  to  you  for 
making  any  alteration  in  the  law  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  ? 
— It  has  not  only  suggested  itself  to  us,  my  Lord, 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  we  are  carrying  it  out, 
and  have  carried  it  out  for  many  yeax's. 

7908.  Well,  would  you  be  good  enough  to 
describe  your  system  ? — I  have  been  always 
strongly  in  favour  of  great  amelioration  with 
reference  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  your  Commission,  and 

-  strong  in  opposition  to  in-door  relief  to  the  aged 
1*^  poor.  1  have  been  strong  upon  that  point,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  my  guardians  have  been  with 


Chairman — continued. 

me.  I  am  speaking  as  the  chairman  of  the 
guardians,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  ex- 
plain it  in  figures. 

7909.  Let  me  first  ask  you  what  is  the  popula- 
tion of  your  union  ? — Twelve  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three. 

7910.  Of  how  many  parishes  does  it  consist  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  count  them,  because 
they  have  varied  ;  some  have  been  taken  away 
from  us.    There  are  29. 

7911.  And  do  you  know  the  rateable  value  of 
your  union  ? — The  assessment?  I  am  afraid  I 
have  not  got  it  ;  it  has  been  varying  so  consider- 
ably since  the  depressioii  in  agriculture.  There 
is  hardly  a  single  meeting  of  the  Board  without 
also  an  Assessment  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  rental  of  land.  I  may  say  we  meet 
every  fortnight,  and  there  is  hardly  a  single 
meeting  without  an  Assessment  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  assessments.  I 
should  say  in  some  instances  it  has  gone  down  as 
much  as  35  per  cent. 

7912.  You  could  not  state,  generally,  within 
the  last  few  years,  what  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  value  ? — I  resigned  the  situation  of  Chairman 
of  the  Assessment  Committee  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
assessment  question.  The  Assessment  Committee 
sits  generally  at  the  same  time  that  the  Board 
does,  and,  therefore,  I  have  preferred  looking 
after  the  applications  for  relief,  and  treating  that 
question  in  preference  to  tbf>  other. 

3  £  2 
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Chairman — continued. 

7913.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  agricultural 
wages  in  your  district  ? — They  vary  slightly  ; 
buL  at  present  they  are  125. 

7914.  Does  that  mean  the  regular  weekly  pay- 
ment, or  does  it  mean  the  average  earnings 
throughout  the  year  / — The  regular  \veekly  pay- 
ment ;  but  the  farmer  would  not  consider  that  as 
the  payment  of  his  labourer.  For  this  reason  : 
that  during  hay-sell  and  harvest,  and  mangold  and 
turnip  growing,  they  get  paid  by  the  job. 

7915.  And  would  that  give  a  general  average, 
as  we  have  been  told,  of  between  13s.  and  14.s.  a 
week  ? — That  would  very  much  ipcrease  the 
wages  above  125. 

7916.  Well,  now,  we  will  go  to  the  number  of 
the  poor,  you  were,  I  think,  about  to  give  us? — 
I  was  about  to  give  you  an  account.  I  will 
take,  first,  those  who  are  receiving  out-door  relief. 
We  have  219  persons  between  the  age  of  60  and 
90,  who  are  receiving  out-door  relief,  68  males 
and  161  females  ;  and  we  have  only,  altogether, 
of  inmates  in  the  workhouse,  95,  while  we  are 
relieving  out-door  to  the  extent  of  692. 

7917.  But  692  of  what  age?-- Well,  I  can 
tell  your  Lordship. 

7918.  I  mean  are  you  speaking  of  692  of  all 
ages  ? — Yes,  my  Lord ;  I  could  tell  you  after- 
Avards  the  ages  of  those  who  are  receiving  out- 
door relief. 

7919.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question 
of  what  are  generally  called  the  "  able-bodied 
receiving  relief,  but  simply  of  the  old,  which  you 
can  take  at  60  or  65,  as  you  please? — Our  house 
was  built  for  449,  and  in  March  there  were  95 
inmates  in  the  house.  Of  ihose  25  were  males 
and  29  females,  and  41  children.  Of  those  males 
15  were  between  60  and  80,  and  there  were  nine 
females  between  60  and  80.  The  other  males 
and  females  to  make  up  the  25  and  the  29  consisted 
of  people — we  have  not  a  single  able-bodied 
labourer — who  are  able  probably  to  do  a  little 
work  in  the  gardens,  and  several  of  them  half 
imbecile  ;  and  those  males  and  females  in  tbe 
house  consist  of  persons  who  have  no  one  to 
look  after  them  when  they  are  at  home  ;  and 
therefore  a  great  many  of  them  prefer  being  in 
the  house,  because  you  will  see  in  the  statement 
that  I  have  made  there  of  the  points,  that  we 
never  press  anybody  to  go  into  the  house  except 
under  one  circumstance  which  you  will  find 
mentioned.    That  is  one  of  my  last  points. 

7920.  Pei'haps  you  may  as  well  give  at  once 
those  connected  with  this  subject  of  the  mmates? 
— The  St.  Faith's  Board  has  never  forced  an 
aged  person  to  enter  the  workhouse  except  as  a 
test,  when  children  have  been  considered  capable 
of  providing  a  sufficient  maintenance  or  part  of 
the  amount  required. 

7921.  You  have  in  those  cases  declined  to  give 
relief  except  in  the  workhouse? — Except  in  the 
workhouse,  and  hardly  in  one  single  case  have 
they  ever  come  into  it,  because  very  frequently 
■'.re  give  notice  to  a  son — never  to  a  married 
man  with  children,  in  no  case  whatever;  but 
wben  a  man  has  been  in  a  good  position,  we 
jiRve  sect  to  ask  him  to  come  and  cice  us,  and 
eetbre  he  has  left  we  have  come  to  some  agree- 
ment, and  he  has  consented  to  contribute  but 
cases  of  thai  liind  are  few  and  far  between. 


where  a  man  has  a 
and  is  not  married, 
wife  and  does  all  his 
have  refused,  but  as 


Chairman  -  -  continued. 

7922.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  those 
children  which  you  consider  justify  you  in 
pressing  them  to  support  their  parents  ? — 
Where  the  man  is  not  married,  or  where  he 
is  married  and  has  only  one  child  and  is  not 
a  common  labourer  ;  or 
mother  living  with  him 
and  she  is,  in  fact,  his 
work  ;  in  those  cases  we 
you  must  have  observed  from  the  great  number 
of  those  who  are  receiving  out-door  relief,  those 
cases  are  very,  very  uncommon.  Where  a  man  is 
living  where  there  ai'e  two  young  men  in  full 
work  with  full  wages  and  their  mother  lives 
with  them,  we  say,  "  Do  you  employ  anyone 
"  beyond  your  mother  to  do  your  washing,  to 
"  do  your  cooking,  and,  in  fact,  to  do  all  that  a 
"  wife  would  do  ?  "  He  says,  "  Ko."  "  Very 
"  well,  then  you  must  keep  your  mother." 
But  they  are  not  very  often.  I  put  that  down 
specially  because  I  am  very  anxious  to  show  not 
only  my  own  but  my  board's  great  desire  to  re- 
lieve all  deserving  aged  poor  out  of  the  house. 

7923.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  between 
deserving  and  undeservinsj  ? — Well  it  is  a 
difficult  question,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
explain  this.  It  does  not  often  happen  with  a 
woman,  but  occasionally  a  man  may  apply  who 
we  know  is  a  notorious  drunkard,  and  that  is 
the  only  limit  we  shall  put  to  the  deserving. 
We  should  say  to  a  drunkard,  "  No,  you  must 
'•'  go  into  the  house."  We  have  very  few  cases ; 
there  is  not  what  you  would  call  great  drunken- 
ness amongst  the  people  about  us,  and  there  is 
an  increasing  desire  for  sobriety.  I  myself  am 
not  a  teetotaler,  therefore  I  think  I  am  bound  to 
say  it ;  I  must  bay  it:  and  tliere  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  Bands  of  Hope  in  our  union  and  other 
unions  where  there  is  a  great  decrease  I  think  in 
the  drinking  trade.  Here  and  there  we  find  one 
or  two  parishes  which  are  more  given  to  it.  For 
instance,  those  very  near  Norwich  will  have 
greater  temptations  thrown  in  their  way. 

7924.  And  wages  higher,  I  presume  : — No, 
my  Lord ;  of  course  the  shoemakers  work, 
and  a  good  rivetter  is  a  man  very  considerably 
in  advance  of  a  la])ourIng  man ;  if  he  works 
well  and  works  constantlv  he  can  earn  from  25s. 
to  3Us.  a  week. 

7925.  Now  do  the  li'inkers  lie  amcrag  those 
more  than  among  the  poorer  workmen  ? — We 
have  very  few  applications  from  that  class  at 
present;  some  few  years  ago  we  had  a  great 
numbei'.  In  the  case  of  younger  men,  who 
joined  the  Militia,  and  as  they  went,  generally 
speaking,  on  the  Friday  or  Saturday  to  Yar- 
mouth to  be  di'illed,  on  the  following  Wednesday 
their  wives  would  come  up  for  relief. 

7926.  To  go  back;  the  only  undeserving  among 
you  are  the  drunkards  ?~I  should  say  entii-ely. 

7927.  What  is  the  number  of  aged  poor  above 
60  whom  you  are  relieving  out  of  doors  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  got  that,  my  Lord.  There 
are  157  males,  and  244  females,  and  291 
children. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

7928.  They  cannot  be  over  60  r— No  ;  I  did 
not  say  they  were.    We  have  altogether  692 
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Mr.  Ritchie — -continued. 

persons  that  we  are  relieving  out  of  doors,  giving 
out-door  relief.  Well,  of  those  I  can  give  3."0U 
the  ages  of  219  as  old  people. 

Chairman. 

7929.  I  do  not  want  the  exact  ages,  except  so 
far  as  to  say  are  they  above  60  ?— They  are 
between  60  and  90. 

7930.  How  many  ?— 219  out  of  that  692. 
Well,  of  course,  this  692  that  we  are  relieving  at 
this  moment,  consist  of  a  great  number  of  those 
temporarily  relieved. 

7931.  But  I  wish  to  keep  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  aged  poor,  if  you  please  ? — Well,  if  your 
Lordship  is  not  fully  satisfied,  I  will  go  through 
the  whole  of  it.  I  have  got  so  many  between 
60  and  70,  70  and  80,  and  80  and  90. 

7932.  I  should  rather  like  to  have  those  ? 
— Between  60  and  70,  we  have  28  ;  between 
70  and  80,  51  ;  I  have  taken  one  district 
separately  ;  between  80  and  90,  16  ;  that  is  the 
eastern  district.  Now  I  can  give  you  the 
western  district.  Between  60  and  70,  29 ; 
between  70  and  80,  81;  between  80  and  90,  12. 
It  shows  the  healthiness  of  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

7933.  That  makes  217  ?— It  ought  to  be  21!). 

Chairman. 

7934.  Now  would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
us  what  amount  of  weekly  relief  you  give  to 
these  old  people  — Every  case  is  decided  on  its 
own  merits.  They  are  not  all  alike.  For 
instance,  an  old  man  would  be  living  with  a 
daughter  or  a  son-in-law,  and  they  each  vary 
very  materially.  It  varies.  If  you  ask  me 
another  question  which  I  may  put  into  your 
mouth,  "  How  am  I  to  understand  that  the  poor 
"  people  can  live  on  what  is  allowed,"  I  tell  you, 
"  I  do  not  know." 

7935.  But  you  have  not  told  us  yet.  I  should 
like  to  know,  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  ? 
— 2s.,  2s.  5d.,  3s.,  35.  6rZ.  ;  and  what  I  object  to 
so  much  is  the  varying  in  the  summer  and 
winter. 

7936-9.  It  appears  from  the  book  generally 
that  the  scale  is  2s.  6d.  ? — Yes,  that  is  very 
general  in  the  summer. 

7940.  Well,  will  you  tell  us  how  you  expect 
a  person  receiving  2.'s.  Hd.  a  week  to  live  ? — 
Your  Lordship  has  asked  me,  I  think,  how  I 
expect  a  poor  person  receiving  2s.  6d.  to  live  on 
it.  I  tell  you  it  is  a  miracle  to  me,  and  they 
cannot  do  it  without  some  help  or  another. 

7941-3.  From  whom  do  they  get  the  help? — 
Well,  as  I  tell  you,  a  great  number  of  them  live 
with  their  children.  In  my  own  parish,  which  is 
a  small  one  of  408  people,  there  is  no  poor  per- 
son in  the  parish  that  does  not  live  with  a  child. 
There  are  very  few  there,  and  they  are  helped. 
No  one  in  my  parish  wants. 

7944.  As  chairman  of  the  union,  you  know  the 
condition  of  the  other  pai'ishes  ;  are  you  prepared 
to  say  as  much  for  the  other  parishes  ? — Well,  I 
am  sure  that  they  must  have  some  help  to  live, 
but  where  it  comes  from  I  cannot  always 
state.  I  see  the  commencement  here  is  that 
several  of  them  lived  in  cottages  ;  that  v\  ould 
"  imply  that  they  have   to   take  some  sort  of 


Cha  irma.n — continued. 

cottage  or  the  other.  Then  I  come,  "  living 
with  the  mother  ;"  that  is,  a  young  person.  Tbe 
first  person  that  I  see  of  any  great  age,  78,  lives 
with  a  daughter.    There  are  two  old  people  here 


living  together. 

7945-6.  Now  we 
as  your  statement, 
a    week    is  given 
their   relations ; 


can  accept  that  generally 
that  this  sum  of  2s.  '6(1. 
1  to  those  who  live  with 
what  is  done  in  the  case 
of  an  old  person  who  does  not  go  into  the 
workhouse  and  does  not  live  wath  relations  ? 
— Well,  most  of  them,  somehow  or  the  other, 
live  with  children,  the  sons-in-law  or  the 
daughters-in-law,  a  great  number  of  them  livb 
in  ihat  waj',  and,  if  you  ask  me,  as  your 
Lordship  has  done,  how  they  can  live  on  that 
amount,  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know. 

7947.  No,  but  that  is  not  my  question  ;  my 
question  was,  how  those  who  have  no  relations 
get  on  ;  you  have  told  us  that  most  of  them,  that 
very  many  of  them,  live  with  relations,  but 
there  must  be  some  who  have  no  relations  ? 
— There  are  some  who  have  no  relatious,  there 
is  no  doubt. 

7948.  Well,  what  is  done  with  those  ? — They 
have  to  live  upon  what  is  given  them. 

7949.  And  what  is  given  them  ? — In  some 
cases  2s.  6rf.,  in  other  cases  3s.,  and  if  they  are 
ill  we  supplement  it. 

7950.  Is  that  2s.  Qd.  and  3s.  supposed  to 
cover  payment  of  rent? — It  is  given  them,  and 
they  do  with  it  what  they  please,  I  presume.  I  tell 
you  honestly  that  my  great  object  in  coming  here 
to-day  is  to  speak  the  truth,  that  the  poor  cannot 
live  as  they  ought  to  live  on  the  amount  provided 
by  Boards  of  Guardians  as  a  rule.  That  is  my 
principle. 

7951.  Y"ou  are  Chairman  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  you  say,  that  you  and  your 
guardians  ai'e  on  a  thorough  harmonious  under- 
standing with  each  other  ? — So  far  ;  you  cannot 
make  a  large  Board,  consisting  of  sometimes 
thirty,  see  things  exactly  as  I  want  to  see  them; 
That  is  an  impossibility. 

7952.  Your  power  of  granting  relief  to  old 
people  is  not  limited  ? — Not  limited,  if  all  agree  ; 
but  I  could  not  get  my  Board  of  Guardians  to 
give  such  an  amount  as  I  should  like  to  see 
every  man  have,  or  woman  either. 

7953.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  that 
defect,  as  you  may  call  it,  in  the  law  ? — 
Providing  them  with  some  means,  which  the 
law  cannot  do  in  the  present  day ;  make  the 
Board  of  Guardians  still  provide  a  certain 
amount,  and  by  some  pension  or  the  other  added 
to  it.  And  with  reference  to  the  great  portion 
of  them,  I  brought  this  before  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  Sir  Coui  lenay  Boyle,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  Our  workhouses  in  Norfolk  are 
nearly  empty,  and  I  sug^jested  to  him  utilising 
two  or  more  of  them  by  making  them  into 
hospitals  for  the  aged  '^oor,  treating  them  in  a 
totally  different  way,  not  requiring  them  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  a  pauper  (a  word  which  I  detest 
and  hate — I  wish  there  was  no  such  woi'd  in 
the  world),  and  by  providing  them  with  proper 
mainienance,  according  to  their  ages,  in  hospitals, 
which  might  be  formed  out  of  some  of  our  work- 
houses ;  they  are  aged  ;   they  want  care ;  and 
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except  they  live  Avith  a  daughter  or  something  of 
that  kind,  I  cannot  tell  your  Lordship  or  this 
Commission  how  they  manage.  I  cannot  tell,  it 
is  an  impossibility  to  me. 

7954.  As  chairman,  and  as  a  clergyman,  yon 
would  frequently  visit,  I  presume,  these  poor 
people?  -  We  have  no  poor  in  my  parish. 

7955.  Have  yon  nobody  in  your  parish  receiv- 
ing outdoor  relief? — Some  few  outdoor.  We 
hav"  one  or-  two  in  the  house,  who  have  no  une 
to  look  after  them,  and  therefore  they  went  in 
by  advice  i  they  had  "no  one  to  look  after  them, 
and  they  went  into  the  house.  There  is  one 
woman.  AVith  respect  to  the  others,  I  must 
mention,  that  ray  parish  is  not  a  poor  one, 
tor  this  reason  ;  it  is  largely  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  for  the  "  Times,"  and  a 
large  number  of  my  people  consist  of  artisans, 
and  people  wlio  work  at  the  mill.  There  is  a 
certain  number  of  women — at  one  time  we  had 
as  many  as  40  or  50  women — who  used  to  go 
from  my  parish  to  the  Taverhau  mills,  where 
a  large  portion  of  the  "  Times  "  paper  is  manu- 
factured; and  therefore  there  are  none  of  them 
poor. 

7956.  Would  you  give  a  little  more  in  detail 
your  scheme  for  making  up  what  you  consider 
to  be  the  insufficient  allowance  made  by  the 
guardians  for  the  support  of  the  aged  poor  ? — I 
would  like  to  have  it  supplemented  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund. 

7957-  But  somebody  would  have  to  dis- 
tribute it;  somebody  would  have  to  be  responsible 
for  the  distribution  ? — Yes ;  the  commi-ttees  of 
the  various  Boards  might  still  have  a  finger  in 
that,  by  compelling  them  to  allow — still  to 
continue  the  relief  to  these  persons — that  they 
should  not  be  brought  before  Boards  every 
quarter  — it  is  a  hateful  work — every  quarter,  to 
reset  certain  amounts  to  be  given  to  the  poor. 
Let  them,  when  once  they  become  pensioners, 
except  for  crime  or  other  misfortunes,  let  them 
continue  to  have  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  a 
sufficiency  to  live  on.  Well,  that  is,  if  they 
prefer  living  outdoor ;  if  not,  I  would  desire  to 
provide  for  them  amongst  the  numerous  empty 
workhouses  in  Norfolk.  Our  workhouse,  as  I 
have  shown  yovu-  Lordship,  is  built  for  449,  say 
450 ;  we  have  95  inmates  ;  it  is  A'irtually  empty  ; 
and  it  would  make  an  admirable  place  for  carry- 
ing out  such  a  proposition  as  I  make ;  that  is, 
that  there  should  be  a  hospital  for  those  who  are 
not  able  to  provide  themselves  a  home  amongst 
their  immediate  friends  and  neighbours ;  and  let 
them  be  treated  there  upon  a  totally  different 
system  from  Avhat  the  law  permits  us  to  do  at  the 
present  moment. 

7958.  We  have  been  told  that  one  reason 
why  old  people  dislike  going  into  the  workhouse 
is  that  they  are  taken  away  from  their  every- 
day life,  removed  from  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours ;  but  if  your  plan  of  converting  a  certain 
number  of  workhouses  into  hospitals  to  which 
they  could  go  without  the  taint  of  pauperism 
were  put  in  execution  they  would  be  removed 
still  further  from  their  relations  ?-  -l  am  quite 
aware  of  that  fact.  It  has  struck  me,  of  course ; 
I  could  not  help  being  struck  by  that ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  an  impossibility.    I  have 
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lived  in  different  parts  of  England,  two  parts 
especially ;  but  really  it  is  more  of  a  senti- 
mental than  a  real  grievance.  I  do  not  find 
the  poor  (I  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
bring  about  amongst  them  greater  intercourse) 
visit;  I  cannot  get  them  to  do  it.  I  have 
recently  had  some  very  nice  people,  several 
cottages  filled  with  nice  people.  Nothing  in  the 
world  will  induce  the  neighbours  to  g-o  and  see 
them,  nothing.  If  tliey  meet  they  will  say 
"  Good  morning,"  but  tliere  is  no  great  inter- 
course amongst  the  poor, 

7959.  You  think  there  would  be  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  aged  poor  to  remove  into 
these  hospitals  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all, 

7960.  And  you  would  propose  that  they  should 
be  supported  there,  not  out  of  the  rates,  but  out 
of  the  Imperial  Funds  ? — Out  of  the  Imperial 
Funds  ;  not  relieving  the  unions  of  what  they 
pay  at  present,  but  supplementing  that  payment 
by  something  sufficiently  good  to  the  outdoor 
people  to  say,  "  Now,  you  can  live  upon  this." 
I  cannot  say  that  they  live  upon  this  now.  They 
must  have  help. 

7961.  We  have  heard  that  even  such  freedom 
a><  is  now  given  to  the  inmates  of  the  pooi'house 
of  going  out  and  visiting  their  friends  is 
frequently  abused.  I  suppose  it  would  be  part 
of  your  plan  that  if  the  residents  in  these 
hospitals  abused  the  privilege  given  them  they 
should  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  ? — That  was  not 
my  plan. 

7962.  Well,  what  is  your  plan  ?— I  should 
hope  that  they  would  not  abuse  the  privilege 
given  them.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  start 
with  such  a  principle  that  they  would  abuse  a 
certain  amount  of  liberty  given  them. 

7963.  But  I  suppose  we  must  pay  some 
amount  of  respect  to  the  statements  made  to  us 
'.nd  the  facts  brought  before  us.  What  I  wanted 
w*as  to  know  how  you  propose  to  maintain  the 
discipline  of  these  hospitals  ?  You  said  you 
hoped  that  the  people  who  lived  in  them  would 
not  abuse  their  privileges  ;  but  we  must  have 
someihing  more  than  "  hope  "  to  go  upon  1 — How 
do  you  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  Arniy  and 
Navy,  of  schools,  public  schools  ?  Surely  you 
would  not  punish  a  whole  body  for  merely  the 
dereliction  of  an  individual  here  and  there  ? 

7964.  No;  but  what  would  you  do  with  the 
individual  who  proved  himself  undeserving? — 
Wait  until  it  is  proved. 

7965.  Weil,  we  want  a  little  more  informa- 
tion than  that?— Well,  information  as  to  my 
scheme,  I  suppose. 

79G6.  Yes?  — Well,  I  should  say  that  a 
person  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  expelled  and 
punished ;  sent  back  to  the  workhouse.  There 
are  plenty  of  our  workhouses  in  Norfolk  which 
are  on  railway  lines,  and  it  could  be  managed 
in  that  way  I  think  to  a  great  extent. 

7967.  Your  fifth  suggestion  is  that  some 
enactment  should  be  passed  to  compel  boards  nf 
guardians  to  pay  for  aged  poor  living  with  their 
children;  living  out  of  the  unions  to  which 
they  belong  ? — Yes ;  I  will  give  you  an  in- 
stance. A  man  went  to  live  in  the  parish  of 
Brandiston ;  there  is  his  case;   went  to  live 
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Chairman  — continued, 
with  his  sister  at  Brandiston  which  is  just  over 
the  border. 

7968.  "  He  had  lived  in  Cavvston  all  his  life, 
"  where  for  the  last  84  years  he  had  occupied 
"  about  4  acres  of  land  until  last  Michaelmas, 
"  when  by  reason  of  a^re  and  infirmity  he  uas 
"  obliged  to  relinquish  his  occupation  and  come 
"  to  reside  with  a  married  sister  at  Brandiston. 
"  At  the  time  of  leaving  tliis  little  farm  his 
"  stack  and  crops  made  about  10/.  ;  this  sum 
"  he  has  paid  away  tu  various  persons  to  whom 
"  he  owed  money  ;  is  now  quite  destitute  and 
"  requires  relief,  has  only  one  son,  who  is  a 
"  police  constable  with  large  family  and  Ha  es  in 
"  London,"  and  liaving  removed  from  one 
parish  to  the  other,  dees  he  receive  no  relief  ? 
— He  applied,  of  course,  as  was  the  proper 
plan  to  do,  to  our  union,  and  we  allowed  him 
half-a-crown,  and  we  then  wrote  to  the  union  to 
which  he  belonged,  and,  of  course,  I  knew, 
when  I  gave  the  order  for  the  letter  to  be 
written,  what  the  answer  would  be,  but  still  it 
had  to  be  done.  They  declined  to  repay  the 
amount  which  we  had  given.  The  consequence 
is  that  we  have  to  stop  the  pay  to  that  man, 
becavise  this  union  always  declines  to  repay  any 
amount;  and  they  sent  an  order  instead;  that 
is,  an  order  for  the  workhouse.  Wei',  now,  I 
desire  in  any  fresh  enactment  of  the  law  that 
such  cases  shoidd  be  allowed,  and  that  the 
union  to  which  the  man  or  woman  belongs  should 
be  compelled  to  re]ia>,  as  most  unions  do,  as 
Norwich  and  ourselves,  for  instance.  We  have 
a  large  number  of  poor  living  in  the  city  of 
Norwich  ;  living  with  children  there,  living 
with  friends  there,  and  they  write  to 
say,  "  We  have  paid  to  Mary  Smith,  or 
"  John  Jones,  so  much  ;  "  we  immediately  acce[)t 
the  pauper,  on  finding  that  they  belong  to  our 
union ;  we  accept  the  persons  receiving  this  relief, 
and  every  quarter  we  receive  from  Norwich  a 
statement  of  the  amount  they  have  paid,  and  we 
repay  it.  Well,  this  union  to  which  I  specially 
allude  will  not  do  it  in  any  one  single  case. 
Since  that  case  was  refused  another  case  has 
been  refused,  where  a  woman  has  gone  to  live 
with  her  daughter ;  we  relieved  the  person  and 
they  will  not  repay  us. 

7969.  What  is  the  result  ?  do  you  continue 
to  relieve  this  person  who  has  left  the  parish 
in  which  he  has  a  settlement  and  come  to  you, 
or  does  he  return  to  the  parish  of  his  settle- 
ment?^— He  gets  no  relief  whatever  now  ;  and  so 
as  to  the  case  of  the  woman,  which  is  more 
recent  than  that ;  her  case  comes  into  the  next 
quarter's  book.  It  is  in  the  same  union  that  that 
has  occurred. 

7970.  The  points  that  you  have  mentioned 
have  in  one  form  or  another  come  before  us  very 

e  frequently,  generally  accompanied  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  what  remains  of  the  law  of  settle- 
ment should  be  abolished ;  are  you  of  that 
opinion? — I  should  be  very  pleased  at  it.  As 
Mr.  Henley  states  in  the  one  case,  the  daughter 
will  keep  her  mother  and  the  sister  will  keep 
her  brother  until  a  year  is  up ;  then  he  is  irre- 
movable, and  he  becomes  chargeable  to  our 
union.  If  he  gets  ill  between  this  and  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  the  medical  man  is  called  in  and 
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certifies  he  is  ill,  we  must  relieve  him,  and  not 
only  relieve  him,  but  find  him  everything  that 
he  may  want. 

Sir  Herbert  MaxtoelL 

7971-3.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  or 
drawn  up  any  statistics  showing  the  age  at  which 
old  people  or  poor  people  become  chargeable  ;  you 
have  given  certain  statistics  as  to  the  paupers 
over  60 :  between  60  and  90  ;  have  you  anv 
statistics  to  show  at  what  age  these  perst)ns 
become  chargeal)Ie  ? — I  am  not  clever  enough 
ior  that,  for  the  sinij^le  reason  there  arc  numbers 
of  peo])le  who  are  old  at  60;  thcie  are  other 
people  like  myself  who  are  not  old  at  80. 

7974.  I  think  you  h?rdly  understand  the  drift 
of  my  questicm  ? — No,  I  do  not,  if  I  have  not 
answered  you  correctly. 

7975.  You  have  handed  in  certain  figures 
showing  the  number  of  persons  receiving  relief 
over  the  age  of  60  ?■ — Yes. 

7976.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  you 
have  any  means  of  showing  at  what  period  of 
life  those  persons  become  chargeable  ;  whether 
they  became  chargeable  befoi-e  they  were  60 
or  afterwards? — No,  I  have  not  entered  upon 
that  subject  at  all ;  I  could  not  answer  you. 


Mr. 


Hfuley. 


7977.  How  do  you  deal  with  your  club  cases, 
where  a  per&on  is  receiving  money  from  a  club  ? 
—  Well,  the  way  we  deal  with  them  is  this  :  we 
take  the  exact  amount  that  he  would  have  if  he 
did  not  belong  to  a  club  ;  we  calculate  what  it 
would  cost  us  to  keep  him  and  his  family  if  he 
did  not  belong  to  a  club. 

7978.  In  fact,  what  relief  you  would  then  give 
him  ? — No  ;  what  relief  we  should  have  to  give 
him  if  he  did  not  belong  to  a  club,  and  then  we 
give  him  half,  and  then  we  go  on  increasing  it. 
Supposing  he  is  on  the  club  for  a  considerable 
time,  as  his  club  decreases  in  the  amount  paid  we 
raise  the  alio wn nee  to  him. 

7979.  I  have  got  a  case  here  of  a  man  and 
his  wife.  The  man  is  64  and  the  woman  is 
63.  He  is  a  farm  labourer,  and  he  is  wholly 
disabled,  and  he  is  getting  3.9.  Qd.  a  week 
from  his  club.  He  lived  at  Booton  and  Bran- 
diston all  his  life,  had  only  done  one  month's 
work  since  January  1892,  had  10s.  a  week  for 
the  first  26  weeks;  during  the  last  half-j-sar 
has  been  receiving  7.v.,  now  only  having  3.9.  Qd. 
weekly,  which  payment  will  continue  so  long 
as  sickness  lasts.  Wife  has  been  very  ill  with 
erysipelas,  but  now  slightly  better.  Has  no 
children,  and  no  money  other  than  that  named 
coming  into  the  house.  The  old  people  are 
getting  3s.  Qd.  from  the  club  and  2s.  6d.  from 
your  ordinary  parish  relief? — 2s.  6d.  from  the 
guardians,  but  that  does  not  include  any  relief 
on  account  of  sickness. 

7980.  But  that  would  be  shown  here  ? — No,  it 
would  not  be  shown  there.  We  enter  all  our 
entries  under  our  auditors'  directions.  Possibly 
I  may  be  able  to  find  somewhere  else  whether  he 
is  obtaining  wdiatever  the  medical  man  orders, 
mutton,  &c. 

7981.  It  would  be  entered  first  in  the  medical 
relief  book,  and  then  would  it  not  be  transferred 
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Mr.  Henley — continued, 
"to  the  application  and  rej)ort  book  ? — It  is  trans- 
ferred here,  but  not  to  the  same  pao;e. 

7982.  That  would  not  be  the  whole  amount 
that  these  people  are  getting  ? — -Not  necessarily. 

798.3.  They  are  getting  really  no  advantage 
from  the  club  ?• — No,  ?>s.  6d. 

7984.  Your  ordinary  relief  to  an  aged  pan- 
would  be  5s.? — Five  shillings.  Well,  we  are 
giving  them  half,  you  see  ;  in  some  cases  it  comes 
to  considerably  more. 

7985.  As  far  as  I  understand,  you  are  in 
favour  of  very  extended  out-door  relief  to  the 
aged  infirm  old  people?-!  am  thoroughly  in 
favour  of  it. 

7986.  And  certain  classes  of  persons  you 
would  send  into  what  you  call  a  hospital,  which 
would  be  an  almshouse  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  an 
almshouse. 

7987.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  the  Poor 
Law  Couimissioners  warned  the  public,  when 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed, 
against  tempting  people  to  look  to  an  almshouse 
at  the  end  of  their  lives  as  a  refuge,  as  it 
would  deprive  them  of  all  incentives  to  thrift 
if  they  were  certain  of  getting  into  almshouses? 
— Thrift  will  come  some  day  1  have  no  doubt, 
but  I  expect  it  will  be  a  long  time  coming. 
Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  of  thrift  being 
taught  now,  because  the  Education  Department 
has  pressed  on  managers  of  schools  the  ureat 
necessity  of  inducing  parents  and  children  to  put 
the  money  by  which  they  used  to  pay,  and  they 
are  doing  it  to  a  very  large  extent. 

7988.  With  reoard  to  non-resident  and  non- 
settled  relief,  you  are  I  daresay  aware  that  your 
opinion  is  opposed  to  the  views  of  almost  every 
board  of  guardians  in  England.  Do  you  advo- 
cate non-resident  relief  and  non-settled  relief'.' 
— Most  thoroughly,  entirely. 

7989.  Why  do  you  advocate  it? — Because  the 
other  principle  acts  so  cruelly  to  a  poor  man  who 
goes  away.  We  are  absolutely  at  this  moment 
paying  in  many  cases  for  people  living  in  ShetKeld, 
places  in  the  north  of  England,  because  they  are 
living  with  their  child,  living  with  a  son,  living 
with  a  daugliter  ;  and  I  maintain  that  whenever 
that  exists  we  are  bound  to  allow  them  to  go 
on. 

7990.  How  are  you  going  to  ascertain  whether 
a  person  belonging  to  your  union  that  you  are 
giving  non-settled  relief  to,  living  up  in  North- 
umberland, we  will  say,  whether  that  jjerson  is 
alive  or  dead? — It  is  the  simplest  fact  in  ihe 
world,  because  they  are  paid  throuiih  the  board 
there.  I  can  recollect  the  time  when  I  «as  a 
guardian  in  Devonshire,  when  the  same  thing  did 
not  exist,  but  it  used  to  be  paid  by  postal 
orders,  by  money  being  sent  by  the  relieving 
officer  to  people.  I  recollect  an  old  couple 
having  been  dead  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
we  were  still  paying,  but  now  it  is  all  done 
through  boards  of  guardians. 

7991.  What  do  you  do  with  persons  who  are, 
at  the  end  of  their  life,  suffering  from  senile 
dementia? — Do  you  mean  with  resjject  to  our 
own  poor  ? 

7992.  With  respect  to  people  belonging  to 
your  own  union? — And  living  elsewhere? 

79^,3?,  No ;  living  in  a  cottage  in  your  own 
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union? — Well,  if  there  is  anyone  to  take  care  of 
them,  they  are  left  thei-e. 

7994.  Well,  suppose  there  is  nobody,  and 
thev  are  dirty  in  their  habits,  and  the  people  in 
the  cottage  are  not  able  to  do  for  ihem  ? — I  sup- 
pose you  mean  non  sane,  not  insane? 

7995.  People  who  are  Avorn  out,  and  at  the 
end  of  their  lives  get  silly  and  dirty ;  what  do 
you  do  with  those  cases  ? — They  have  to  go  to 
the  house,  although,  I  am  happy  to  say,  we  have 
none  of  them. 

7996-7.  What  do  you  do  with  harmless  idiots? 
— They  are  living  in  the  workhouse  ;  they  are 
not  at  all  troublesome  ;  none  that  we  have  had. 

Mr.  Pell. 

7998,  How  long  have  you  been  chairman  of 
this  board  ? — Fifteen  years  :  and  I  was  vice- 
chairman,  previous  to  that,  for  seven  ;  and  I  was 
several  years  vice-chairman  of  a  board  in  Devon- 
shire. 

7999.  In  the  statistics  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  give  the  Chairman,  of  the  pau])ers  in  pjl 

your  union  ? — Peojde  receiving  relief;   I  n\ 

never  called  them  paupers. 

8000-1.  Did  you  include  in  those  persons  who 
were  only  in  receipt  of  medical  relief? — We 
very  seldom  have  that. 

8002.  No,  no,  but  I  want  the  answer  ;  do  you 
include  in  those  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of  f» 
only  medical  relief  ?— Certainly  not.  " 

8003.  You  do  not? — No;  because  I  do  not  boj 
know  really  who  are  in  receipt  of  medical  relief. 

8004.  Are  not  those  your  initials  here ;  will 
you  look  at  the  report  book  ? — That  was  a  mid- 
wifery case. 

8005.  You  do  not  know  who  is  having  medical 
relief? — I  should  know  by  the  medical  officer's 
I'eport,  but  that  I  have  not  got. 

8006.  But  here  is  the  report  and  application 
book  which  is  put  before  you  as  chairman.  If  I 
were  a  guardian  in  your  union  I  should  look  in 
this  book  to  see  who  was  having  medical  relief. 
I  do  not  find  any  entry  whatever  made.  Is  there 
nothing  entered  ;  why  are  they  omitted  7 — We  i" 
have  a  medical  return.  I  see  that  every  board 
day. 

8007.  In  your  report  and  application  book 
there  is  not  one  single  instance  in  Avhich  you 
have  entered  the  date  of  the  visit  of  the  relieving 
officer  ? — You  will  find  it  at  the  commence- 
ment here. 

8008.  I  do  not  know  about  that  ?— -But  I  do. 

8009.  But  there  is  a  column,  and  a  very  im- 
portant column,  in  doing  what  is  right  and  just 
by  the  pool",  by  Avhich  the  guardians  should  know 
when  the  relieving  officer  visits  these  poor 
creatures? — Yes;  but  I  do  know. 

8010.  I  daresay  you  do  ;  but  there  is  no  entry 
in  this  report  and  application  book  ? — Mr.  Henley 
has  very  kindly  called  my  attention  to  that  fact 
this  morning. 

8011.  There  is  also  no  entry  whatever  of 
when  the  relief  you  order  is  given  to  the  poor  ; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  possibility  of  knowing, 
as  a  guai'dian,  whether  he  ever  got  it  or  not?  — 
Yes,  there  is.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  will  find 
in  this  column  the  order  was  made  on  the  six- 
teenth of  the  eleventh  month.    Yeiy  well,  the 
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next  pay  day  would  be  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday,  or  whatever 
day  the  relieving  officer  goes  to  that  village. 

8012.  Then  the  relieving  officer  brings  you  a 
return  that  he  has  paid  it  ? — That  he  has  paid 
it. 

8013.  I  have  some  little  knowledge  of  your 
Union,  which  is  a  remarkable  one  for  the  amount 
of  pauperism  in  it.  Is  it  not  a  rule  in  your 
union  to  invariably  give  an  order  for  the  doctor 
in  all  midwifery  cases,  when  a  woman  is  about 
to  have  a  child  ? — Not  always  ;  each  case  is  taken 
upon  its  merits. 

Mr.  BroadJiurst, 

8014.  You  stated  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  relief  you  can  give  weekly  to  a  per- 
son ? — There  is  no  limit, 

8015.  Except  a  limit  imposed  by  a  vote  of  the 
board  ? — By  a  vote  of  the  board.  But  in  cases 
of  extreme  illness  we  have  a  limit  ;  our  limit  is 
a  very  wide  one,  I  cannot  give  you  a  case 
in  that  book,  but  we  have  had  cases  of  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  in  a  cottage  which  cost  us  2os.  or 
30s,  a  week, 

8016.  But  to  an  ordinary  healthy  man  and 
woman  living  together,  aged  persons,  in  a  cottage, 
do  you  give  up  to  5s,  a  week  sometimes? — Quite 
that,  I  think  I  may  say  that  recently  we  have 
had  a  case  where  a  woman  happened  to  be  very 
old,  and  we  allowed  her  an  extra  2s.  6d.  for  a 
nurse  ;  she  was  getting  7s.  6d,  a  week. 

8017.  In  the  case  of  an  aged  man  and  wife 
entering  the  workhouse,  do  you  find  that  they 
prefer  to  live  together  or  live  separate  ?■ — Not  as 
a  rule;  they  prefer  being  separate.  Whenever  a 
married  couple  comes  into  the  workhouse,  aged 
people,  I  desire  the  master  to  let  me  know, 
because  they  often  come  in  on  the  relieving 
officer's  order.  A  i-elieving  officer  can  give  an 
order  to  come  into  the  house,  and  I  will  go  and 
see  them.  Well,  I  will  say,  "  You  are  not  in  the 
"rooms  which  are  specially  built,  furnished,  and 
"  everything  else  for  you  to  live  in,'"  The  answer 
of  the  woman  probably  is,  "  1  have  had  enough 
"  of  he  "  ;  and  very  often  it  is  the  other  way,  "  I 
"have  had  enough  of  she."  It  is  more  often  on 
that  side. 

8018.  But  in  your  opinion  there  are  many  of 
these  poor  old  people  outside  who  do  not  go  into 
the  workhouse  whose  relief  as  generally  granted 
by  the  guardians  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  deceftcy  and  in  sufficient  nourishment? — Yes. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  not  of  itself. 

8019.  Especially  with  regard  to  warmth  in 
winter ;  I  mean  as  to  clothing  and  blankets  ? — 
Well,  that  they  have. 

8020.  And  you  think  many  of  them  would  live 
longer  than  they  do,  if  they  had  more  comfort  ? 
— Well,  I  think  from  my  statistics  here  most  of 
them  have  lived  long  enough. 

8021.  Yours  is  a  very  healthy  part  of  the 
country  ?^ — Exceedingly ;  there  is  great  longevity, 
It  is  an  exceedingly  healthy  county. 

8022.  jNine-tenths  of  the  population  in  your 
union  (not  of  your  parish,  but  of  your 
union)  are  agricultural  labourers?  -Agricultural 
labourers  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

8023.  And  you  say  their  wages  ai-el2s.  a  week. 
75320. 
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Does  that  mean  12s.  a  week  all  the  winter  ? — Not 
always.    In  some  parishes  it  is  so. 

8024.  And  some  less  or  more  ? — It  generally 
drops  in  some  of  the  parishes  Iv.  a  week  in  the 
winter. 

8025.  And  in  winter  there  is  loss  of  time  ? — 
Yes.  There  is  a  certain  loss  of  time  in  the  present 
day  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

8026.  So  that  the  prospect  of  thrift  in  the 
future  on  those  wages  in  those  parishes  is  not 
veiy  bright?  —  Certainly  not;  of  course,  you 
yourself  have  lived  in  Norfolk,  and  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  of  wage.  During  the  times 
I  have  mentioned,  of  course,  there  was  an  increase 
of  wage.  That  is  by  job,  you  know,  that  is  done 
by  job  work. 

8027.  Harvest    and  haysell  ? — Harvest  and 
turnips,  and  mangel  weeding. 

8028.  So  that  any  very  great  thrift  in  that 
part  of  the  population  cannot  be  looked  for  ? — I 
have  occasionally  got  from  an  old  farmer  the 
amount  he  has  paid  in  a  year.  It  has  never 
been  less  than  42/.  or  43Z.  in  the  year,  and  what 
he  would  call  his  head  man,  his  teamer,  has  got 
more  than  that.  I  have  got  that  information,  but 
I  was  not  required  to  bring  it  up  for  this  question. 

8029.  I  suppose  the  wages  there  would  have  a 
tendency  to  be  rather  stiffer  than  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  county  ;  you  are  very  near  Norwich  ? 
— I  am  very  near  Norwich,  and  many  of  my  lads 
1  have  got  into  better  places. 

8030.  Do  you  find  that  the  younger  generation 
in  your  particular  union  are  joining  the  sick 
benefit  societies  in  larger  numbers  than  the  older 
people  ? — All  the  young  men  with  me  have  joined. 

8031.  So  that,  say  in  50  years  time,  there  will  societies, 
be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
receiving  assistance  from  those  societies? — Yes; 
no  doubt  of  it.  They  have  got  two  very  good 
clubs  in  my  parish  ;  one  of  them  I  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  because  it  is  local ;  the  other  ja 
the  nationals,  and  they  have  head- quarters  at 
Manchester  or  some  place  or  the  other,  and  all 
their  money,  I  think,  goes  there,  and  the  number 
of  members  amounts  to  between  50,000  and 
60,000 ;  but  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with, 
because  that  is  entirely  taken  out  of  one's  hands. 
But  with  respect  to  the  Foresters,  I  have  got  a 
very  stable  club  there,  which  has  been  in  existence 
about  20  years,  and  we  have  2,000/.,  15/.  a  man, 
which,  of  course,  makes  it  a  good  club.  I  had 
to  fight  a  very  hard  battle  about  this  club. 

8032.  You  spoke  of  supplementing  the  Poor 
Law  relief  by  some  money  from  the  Trea- 
sury ? — I  did  not  say  the  Treasury.  I  said  the 
Consolidated  Fund. 

8033.  Well,  say  from  the  Central  Government. 
Has  anything  occurred  to  you  as  to  applying  any 
part  of  charitable  endowments  to  a  national  fund 
for  that  purpose  ? — Well,  it  would  depend  very 
much  upon  the  national  fund  to  which  you  would 
like  to  apply  it.  There  are  very  large  charitable 
funds,  as  probably  you  may  know,  in  Norfolk 
which  are  utterly  misapplied.  In  my  own  ptirish 
in  my  own  neighbourhood  we  have  very  little.  Jargdy 
The  whole  amount  of  the  charitable  funds  in  my  misapplied 
own  parish  is  a  coal  fund,  which  amounts  to  10  atpie«enu 
guineas  a  year,  and  that,  of  course,  as  you  know, 

would  be  a  mere  flea-bite. 
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8034  TVith  regard  to  the  administration  of 
your  iinicn  jou  will  be  able  to  say  that  your 
cases  are  very  carefully  considered? — Most. 
Our  cases  are  very  carefully  considered.  I 
eliould  look  upon  it  as  a  reproach  and  a  scandal 
to  myself  if  they  were  not,  because,  of  course, 
ail  questions  pass  through  the  chairman. 

8035.  That  is  to  say,  full  information  is  got 
from  the  relieving  officer  about  each  case  ? — No 
doubt  about  it,  and  if  there  is  not,  he  generally 
gets  a  rap  over  the  knuckles. 

8036.  And  the  information  is  generally  kept 
up  to  date  ? — Up  to  date  always, 

8037.  And  you  can  say  there  is  little,  if  any, 
actual  want? — I  could  not  say  there  was  no 
want  in  the  Union  generally.  I  was  speaking 
specially  of  my  own  parish,  when  I  said  there 
is  no  want  there,  because  we  are  very  differently 
circumstanced  to  a  large  number  of  parishes.  We 
have  many  artizans,  and  we  have  therefore  a 
number  of  people  who  are  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves, and  therefore  ours  is  different  to  a  purely 
agricultural  parish. 

8038.  But  on  your  principle  of  administration, 
you  would  expect  to  hear  of  cases  of  want? — 
We  are  sure  to  hear  of  them. 

8039.  And  practically  to  relieve  them  ?— Well, 
not  always.  We  very  often  hear  of  want,  and 
when  we  come  to  enquire  into  it,  there  is  not  the 
same  amount  of  want  as  was  probably  stated  in 
the  first  instance. 

8040.  That  is  to  say,  you  detect  the  flaw  ?-- 
There  is  a  flaw  in  the  crystal. 

8041.  But  still  it  comes  to  this,  that  on  your 
principle  of  administration  you  expect  to  hear  of 
want,  and  to  investigate  the  case? — And  to  relieve 
them  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  do  not  relieve 
sufficientlv. 

8042.  Then  what  has  been  the  effect  of  your 
administration  on  the  number  who  seek  to  get 
relief;  you  have  been  connected  with  the  Union 
so  long,  that  you  can  tell  us  what  the  result  has 
been ;  have  the  numbers  that  come  to  you  and 
are  relieved,  increased,  speaking  generally  ? — 
I  do  not  think  anybody  that  wants  eVer  hesitates 
to  come. 

8043.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my 
question.  Have  the  numbers  that  do  come,  and 
are  relieved,  increased  during  the  35  years  of 
your  connection  with  the  Union? — Well,  you 
know  in  a  large  number  of  the  parishes  in 
Norfolk,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable 
decrease  of  population,  because  people  who  can 
better  themselves  by  going  elsewhere  have  gone, 
'and  our  decrease  of  population  in  some  parishes 
is  considerable. 

'  8044.  And  have  the  numbers  of  poor  people 
^TVho  apply  to  you  for  relief  decreased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  decrease  of  the  population? — Well, 
that  I  could  not  answer  you  honestly,  because  I 
^hould  have  to  make  guesses  at  it.  All  my  answers 
'.ijip  to  the  present  have  been  honest. 
'  8045.  Is  that  information  that  you  could  get? 
—I  could  get  it. 

8046.  What,  speaking  generally,  has  been  the 
effect  of  your  administration  during  the  35 
years ;  if  it  has  been  consistent  ? — You  must 
remernber  this  :  the  increase  of  wages  has  been 
very  considerable  since  I  have  been  in  Nor- 
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folk.    When  I  first  came  to  Norfolk  the  wages  of 
a  labouring  man  were  only  8s.  a  week. 

8047.  I  will  put  my  question  in  this  way  :  do 
you  admit  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  relieved  in  proportion  to  the  population  ? 
— No.  Ido  not  admit  it,  because  I  do  not  know  it. 
I  could  not  answer  you  honestly,  and  you  would 
not  wish  me  to  make  a  guess,  would  you  ? 

8048.  No.  I  only  want  the  impression  on  your 
mind,  if  you  could  tell  us  ? — I  have  got  too  much 
to  do  to  have  impressions.  The  wages  were  only 
85.  a  week  when  I  came  to  Norfolk. 

8049.  I  understand  that  you  are  in  favour 
of  increasing  the  amount  that  is  given? — No  doubt 
about  it ;  for  old  people  especially. 

8050.  For  old  people  in  each  case  ? — Yes. 

8051.  In  order  that  they  may  have  more  suffi- 
cient means? — Yes. 

8052.  Well,  if  that  were  done,  how  would  it 
affect  the  numbers  who  would  apply  ? — Well, 
now,  is  not  that  a  question  that  I  cannot  answer; 
would  you  answer  it? 

8053.  I  should  try  to  if  I  were  asked  it? — 
You  would  ?   Well,  will  you  answer  it  ? 

8054.  I  am  not  a  guardian.  Then,  with  the 
extra  amount  that  you  propose  to  give,  would 
you  give  it  on  the  same  principles,  strictly  accord- 
ing to  the  need  of  the  person  who  applies  ?— 
Well,  I  should  consider  that  if  we  ever  come  to 
this  pension  principle.  The  need  in  each  case 
would  be  very  much  the  same. 

8055.  The  same  principle  would  be  followed  ? 
—  No  ;  not,  I  think,  the  same  principle,  but  the 
same  amount.  I  go  a  step  further,  not  only  the 
principle  of  the  need,  but  the  need  itself,  would  " 
be  the  same  in  each  case.  Say  a  poor  woman,  „ 
or  a  poor  man  living  with  a  child,  should  be 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  treat  them 
now,  plus  something  more. 

8056.  A  uniform  increase? — Well,  I  do  not 
say  a  uniform  increase,  because  a  child  who 
undertakes  to  look  after  the  mother  may  be  in  a 
very  much  better  position.  One  may  be  in  a 
better  position  than  another;  all  those  cases  must 
be  tried  upon  their  merits. 

8057.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  :  would 
increasing  the  amount  extend  the  area  over 
which  it  was  distributed?  Suppose  you  have 
now  over  200  people  who  come,  and  you  increase 
the  amount  you  give,  would  that  bring  into  the 
area  ofyour  operations  a  larger  number  of  people  ; 
would  it  alter  the  standard  of  poverty  which  you 
have  in  your  mind  Avhcn  you  give  ? — I  should 
assume,  speaking  not  simply  as  a  guardian,  not 
simply  as  a  chairman  of  a  board,  but  simply  upon 
the  broad  question,  that  it  there  was  an  increase 
of  income  to  a  poor  person  needing  relief  the 
chances  are— I  am  not  speaking  positively — 
there  would  be  a  greater  number  who  apply, 
because  there  would  be  a  greater  benefit  to  be 
given.  I  suppose  that  is  human  nature,  is  it 
not. 

8058.  Well,  then,  if  more  was  given  would  it 
not  check  the  amount  that  is  now  received  from 
friends  or  relations  on  which  they  succeed  m 
living  ? — I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  rude 
to  you,  but  you  are  asking  hypothetical  ques- 
tions which  1  do  not  think  are  really  practical. 

8059.  Then  you  do  not  see  your  way  to  an- 
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swering  that  question  as  to  whether  the  help  that 
is  now  got  by  these  poor  people  to  eke  out  what 
you  give  then  would   be    withdrawn  ? —  How 
could  one  answer  that. 

8060.  You  would  give  them  more,  and  trust 

that  their  annual  income  ? — Is  not  sufficient 

to  maintain  them  as  they  ought  to  be  main- 
tained. 

8061.  But  if  a  poor  person  who  now  gets 
2.9.  6c?.  (i-om  you  is  receiving  2s.  Qd.  from  some 
other  source,  and  you  increase  that  2s.  6d.  to 
5s.,  how  are  you  to  be  sure  that  the  poor  person 
will  be  any  the  better  off  ?  May  not  the  2s.  6d. 
he  is  now  receiving  from  some  charitable  and 
friendly  source  be  withdrawn  ? — I  could  not  an- 
swer that. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

8062.  Have  you  many  members  of  friendly 
societies  receiving  parochial  relief  ? — They  are 
not  large  :  they  crop  up  every  now  and  then. 

8063.  What  proportion  do  you  think  they 
bear  to  the  whole  ? — I  could  not  answer. 

8064.  You  spoke  about  thrift  coming  some 
day,  though  it  would  be  a  long  time.  I  want  to 
understand  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — Well,  I  do 
not  think  it  will  come  in  the  present  day  ;  I  do 
not  think  it  will  come  in  the  time  of  the  old 
people  of  the  present  day. 

8065.  But  you  say  a  large  number  of  the 
younger  men  are  now  members  of  friendly 
societies  ? — Well,  yes.  You  count  that  as  thrift, 
of  course  ;  and  they  have  joined  in  much  larger 
numbers,  because,  not  only  lads,  but  boys  now 
are  admitted  both  to  the  Foresters  and  the  Odd- 
fellows, and  also  to  the  other  club  which  I  have 
in  my  parish — the  Rationals.  They  call  them- 
selves Rationals,  although  they  cannot  tell  me 
why  they  are  so  called. 

8066.  Then  do  you  limit  your  reply  to  the 
question  about  this  thrift  coming  to  the  old 
people? — No,  because  it  is  too  late  for  them  to 
begin ;  they  have  nothing  to  be  thrifty  with. 
People  who  are  receiving  relief  cannot  surely 
exercise  thrift. 

8067.  But  you  say  that  the  younger  people 
are  in  the  majority  of  instances  thrifty  by 
belonging  to  these  societies  ? — Well,  they  are 
thrifty  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  I  do  not 
call  that  simply  thrift,  it  is  simply  necessity, 
because  they  feel  that  if  they  became  appli- 
cants for  relief  they  would  not  get  the  same 
amount  as  they  do  from  belonging  to  a  club. 

8068.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  thrift  ?  — 
I  would  rather  ask  you  that;  if  you  will  tell  me 
what  you  mean  by  thrift  I  will  answer.  I  look 
upon  those  questions  as  outside  this  question  a 
great  deal. 

Chairman. 

8069.  Do  not  say  that  ? — I  would  appeal  to 
yoii,  my  Lord,  as  chairman,  whether  I  have  not 
answered  very  fully  the  question  which  I  was 
specially  to  be  required  to  answer  upon,  and 
which  was  sent  me  by  your  secretary. 

8070.  I  think  you  have  fully  answered  the 
questions  as  to  which  you  desired  to  be 
examined  ? — I  desire  to  answer  every  question 
honestly  and  truthfully  upon  those  points.  I 
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am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  principles 
stated  in  that  paper  which  was  sent  me,  that 
something  better  is  wanted  for  the  poor  man  than 
he  can  get  now. 

8071.  Do  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said", 
that  you  would  prefer  not  being  examined  any 
further  ? — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  allowing 
me  to  apj)ear  before  you. 

8072.  Do  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said 
that  you  would  prefer  uot  being  examined  any 
further?— I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
questions  which  I  can  answer  honestly  and 
fairly,  but  hypothetical  questions  as  to  what 
thrift  may  produce  in  the  future,  and  such 
questions,  I  think  outside  the  question. 

Mr.  Loch. 

8073.  How  long  has  this  system  been  at 
work  which  you  approve  of,  Avhich  you  have 
mentioned  with  regard  to  the  more  ample 
out-door  relief;  you  said  it  was  at  work 
now? — You  mean  with  respect  to  my  own 
union  ? 

8074.  Yes  ? — Ever  since  I  have  been  chair- 
man ;  and  I  did  everything  I  could  before 
I  was  cliairman.  I  have  been  15  years 
chairman. 

8075.  Have  you  had  any  special  distress 
during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  over  and 
above  the  normal  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  nothing 
has  occurred  to  produce  any  great  distress. 

8076.  How  do  you  account  for  an  increase  in 

your  in-door  relief  and  an  increase  in  your  out-  Increase  of 
door  relief  since  1887  ?— I  do  not  know  that  there  P.^"P™ 

•  •  S1DC6  lo07« 

IS  any  mcrease. 

8077.  I  take  that  from  the  Returns  ?— Mr. 
Lockwood's  ? 

8078.  From  the  Parliamentary  Returns? — 
Those  I  have  not  seen. 

8079.  Accei)ting  the  fact,  how  do  you  account 
for  it  ? — Well,  I  can  hardly  tell,  except  by 
having  out-door  relief  instead  of  in-door  relief. 

8080.  You  have  said  that  the  relief  that  you 
gave  varied  in  summer  and  winter,  dropping,  I 
understood,  in  summer? — On  account  of  coal. 
We  do  not  require  the  aged  people  to  come  to 
the  board.  I  have  set  my  face  entirelv  against 
that.  We  make  them  report  cases,  and  the 
relieving  officers  as  soon  as  the  winter  begins 
state  : — ■"  Mary  so-and-so  hopes  you  will  add 
"  another  sixpence  as  coal-tiine  has  come." 

8081.  And  you  also  said  that  wages  always 
dropped  in  the  winter? — Wages  drop,  yes.    I  _ 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  nv  „ 

8082.  Do  you  connect  these 
together  at  all  ? — Not  the  sli";htest. 


two  things 


Mr.  Humphrey s-Oiven. 

8083.  \A  hat  is  the  rent  of  a  cottage  in  your 
union  ? — It  varies  very  materially. 

8084.  Do  they  generally  have  gardens  or  not  ? 
— Generally  gardens. 

8085.  And  allotments  besides  ?—-Ours  is  a 
noted  union  for  allotments,  and  when  the  Allot- 
ment Act  passed  I  got  my  people  together  in 
my  own  parish  and  asked  them  whether  they 
would  like  me  to  go  in  for  it.  They  said  "  No," 
they  were  quite  against  it;  the  whole  of  my 
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people  are ;  they  like  to  have  gardens,  but 
certainly  not  allotments. 

8086.  You  know  that  those  who  opposed  the 
system  which  you  adopt  of  giving  out-door  relief 
very  freely  say  that  it  has  an  evil  effect  upon  the 
morals  of  the  poor,  I  will  read  you  a  passage  : — 
*'  Those  whose  minds  have  been  moulded  by 
"  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  appear  not  to 
"  have  the  slightest  scruple  in  asking  to  be  paid 
"  for  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  even 
"  savages  are  in  general  willing  to  render 
"  gratuitously  to  their  own  kindred.  '  Why 
"  '  should  I  tend  my  sick  and  aged  parents  when 
"'the  parish  is  bound  to  do  it?  Or  if  I  do 
"  'perform  the  service,  why  should  I  excuse  the 
"  '  parish,  which  is  bound  to  pay  for  it  ?  ' "  Now, 
do  you  find  there  is  much  or  any  of  that  feeling 
amongst  the  younger  people  in  your  parish?  — 
Not  in  my  own  pariah,  but  I  have  had 
occasionally  persons  who  were  asked — ^we 
cannot  summon  them,  but  we  ask  them  to  come 
up  and  give  a  reason  why  they  should  not  relieve 
their  aged  father  or  mother ;  that  is  the  point,  is 
it  not. 

8087.  Yes,  quite? — Well,  we  have  them 
occasionally,  and  their  answers  are  cruel  and 
absurd  in  the  extreme  to  my  mind  as  a  clergy- 
man and  a  Christian.    I  go  a  step  furthf-r,  as  a 
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Christian  man.  We  never  press  a  person,  or 
never  attempt  to  send  for  a  man  if  he  is  married 
with  a  family,  never  think  of  it,  but  in  the  case  Onlyi 
where  a  mother  may  be  living  with  a  son,  and  ^''"j 
doing  all  that  he  wants,  that  is,  acting  the  same  , 
as  if  he  had  a  wife  and  a  couple  of  children,  he  unmi 
would  have,  of  course,  to  su])port  the  Avife,  he 
would  have  to  support  the  children,  and  never 
dream  of  asking  for  relief  for  them ;  but  he  per- 
mits his  poor  mother  to  ask  for  relief",  and  the 
reasons  given  are  sometimes  of  the  most  absurd 
and  unprincipled  kind.  One  man  told  me  not 
very  long  ago  "  My  mother  is  nothing  to  me 
"  now,"  that  was  the  answer. 

8088.  That  is  a  sad  state  of  things,  but  do 
you  think  that  that  is  general,  or  is  that  excep- 
tional ? — I  can  only  answer  for  my  own  union. 

8089.  And  what  do  you  say  about  your  own 
union  ? — Well,  I  should  think  occasionally  we 
get  answers  of  that  kind  ;  in  other  cases,  very 
frequently,  by  a  little  private  quiet  talking,  I 
impress  upon  them  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  child 
to  honour  its  parents,  and  that  a  part  of  that 
honour  is  to  support  them,  if  able. 

8090.  And  they  do  not  retort  upon  you  in 
any  case,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  parish  and 
not  theirs  ? — No. 

[The  Witness  wlthdi-ew. 


Mr.  Geokge  C.  T.  Baetley,  m.p.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

8091.  I  think  you  have  long  been  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  thrift  and  provision  for  old 
age? — I  have. 

8092.  Since  what  time  ? — Since  about.  1868, 
when  I  first  took  up  the  subject. 

8093.  Have  you  ever  acted  as  a  guardian  of 
the  poor  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  been  an  elected  guardian 
of  Brentford  Union,  and  also  an  ex-officio  guai- 
dian  in  St.  George's,  Hanover-square. 

8094.  And  did  you  take  an  active  part  in  their 
proceedings  ? — I  did  for  some  years. 

8095.  I  think  also  you  have  written  various 
works  on  subjects  connected  with  providence  ? — 
A  good  many  books  on  providence  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Poor  Law.  I  may  say  that  chiefly 
all  my  questions  have  had  to  do  with  the  connec- 
tion between  thrift  and  the  Poor  Law  ;  it  has 
been  my  special  point. 

8096.  I  think  the  result  was  the  advent  of  the 
Founded  Provident  Knowledge  Society  ? — That  led  to  the 
Provident  advent  of  the  Provident  Knowledge  Society,  a 
Knowledge  society  to  promote  thrift,  in  which  the  late  Lord 

Derby  took  considerable  interest,  and  assisted  me 
to  found. 

8097.  I  hold  in  my  hand  quite  a  bundle  of 
papers  published  at  a  1^^.  a-piece  ;  I  believe  you 
are  the  author  of  them,  or  most  of  them  ? — Yes, 
I  wrote  them  all.  They  are  a  sort  of  hand  tracts, 
which  our  principle  was  always  to  sell,  not  to 
give  away.  My  view  was  that  if  you  sold  one 
it  was  sure  to  be  read  by  a  good  many  people, 
whereas  if  you  gave  them  away  the  chances  were 
that  they  were  not  read ;  and  we  circulate  those 
in  very  large  quantities,  all  of  them  being  written 
for  some  special  object  in  a  very  popular  sort  of 
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form.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  anything  but 
just  a  sort  of  little  tracts  to  attract  individuals. 

8098.  Have  they  had  a  large  circulation? — 
They  have  had  a  very  large  circulation.  The 
first  one  was  on  pensions,  and  that  has  had  the 
largest  circulation  of  all,  which  shows  that  the 
sentiment  and  idea  of  a  pension  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  popular  thing. 

8099.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  any 
influence  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  the 
circulation  of  these  tracts  ? — Well,  that  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  say.  We  used  to  employ  a 
number  of  persons  to  lecture,  and  to  go  about  to 
workshops,  and  little  cottage  lectures,  and  so  on, 
and  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  that  myself,  and, 
although  one  ou-yht  not  to  say  so  perhaps,  I  think 
it  has  tended  gradually  to  bring  this  subject  for- 
ward, for  when  I  commenced  it  in  about  the  year 
1870,  or  even  before,  it  was  a  subject  that  ha<l 
very  little  attention,  but  it  has  gradually  grown ; 
and  although  I  do  not  mean  to  say  for  a  moment 
that  it  has  helped,  I  think  possibly  it  may 
have  been  one  of  the  items  that  have  led  up  to 
the  public  looking  into  this  subject  more  fully 
than  they  otherwise  did. 

8100.  Your  name  has  been  very  prominent  in 
connection  with  the  foundation  of  the  penny 
bank  ? — Yes. 

8101.  Could  you  give  us  some  information 
about  it? — Well,  one  great  cause  that  led  to 
this  was  the  view  that  every  means  of  saviuii 
should  be  extended,  and  at  first  I  did  my  utmost 
to  extend  penny  banks  under  the  Post  Office 
system,  and  the  Provident  Knowledge  Society 
encouraged  that  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
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many  hundreds  of  penny  banks  were  established 
under  the  Post  Office  through  that  agency.  The 
drawback  to  them  was  that  they  soon  expired. 
They  were  carried  on  by  the  curate,  or  by  some 
philanthropic  lady,  or  other  persons,  and  these 
people  moved  or  changed,  or  the  ladies  married, 
and  so  on,  and  the  consequence  was  that  very 
few  of  them  extended  for  more  than  two  or  three 
years.  In  order  to  get  over  that  difficulty,  I 
tried  to  start  a  permanent  penny  bank  that  should 
be  based,  if  possible,  on  a  commercial  idea  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  it  should  be  so  carried  out  that 
ultimately  it  might  even  become  a  self-support- 
ing Institution.  That  was  my  ideal.  Owing  to 
the  assistance  of  a  good  number  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  work,  especially  I  may  again 
refer  to  the  late  Lord  Derby,  who  took  great 
interest  in  it,  we  established  an  institution 
which  we  now  call  the  National  Penny  Bank  ; 
that  has  been  going  on  for  some  18  years,  and  it 
has  been  ?o  successful  that  we  hold  now  nearly  a 
million  of  money.  We  have  got  nearly  100,000 
depositors,  and  we  absolutely  pay  our  way  ;  we 
pay  all  our  clerks;  it  is  a  regular  institution, 
and  it  absolutely  completes  the  idea  that  I  always 
had  that  it  should  pay  a  dividend ;  so  that  its 
continuance  is  absolutely  secured. 

8102.  What  is  the  proportion  of  working 
people  ? — The  great  bulk  of  them  are  woi'king 
people.  We  had  a  return  made  a  few  years  ago, 
and  in  the  occupations  there  was  pretty  well 
every  trade  and  every  occupation  from  the  lowest. 
Of  course  we  have  a  certain  number  of  others 
who  pay  larger  amounts  in,  but  the  largest 
deposit  is  the  sixpence.  Many  persons  have 
joined  with  a  few  pence  at  lectures  that  I  have 
given,  and  have  told  me  afterwards  that  they 
have  joined  with  a  few  pence,  and  ultimately  have 
got  10/.,  or  20/.,  or  30/. 

8103.  Do  you  place  any  limit  to  the  amount? 
— No  practical  limit ;  of  course  the  amounts  are 
not  large,  but  we  have  no  nominal  limit. 

8104.  Do  you  find  that  men  who  have  once 
taken  to  subscribe  continue  subscribing  until 
they  would  begin  to  withdraw  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  old  age  and  sickness  ? — Well,  I 
can  hardly  say  that,  but  when  they  once  begin 
to  save,  when  they  get  to  see  how  small  sums 
accumulate,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  they 
get  very  rapidly  into  the  habit. 

8105.  Can  you  make  out  what  they  do  with 
the  sums  as  they  accumulate  ?  —  Well,  a 
great  part  of  it  goes  out  for  certain  incidence 
of  expenditure,  especially  at  Chi-istmas,  which 
is  a  great  withdrawing  time  :  but  we  find  that, 
as  the  bank  goes  on,  people  save  up  for 
special  things.  They  know  that  if  the  money 
is  in  their  pocket  it  very  soon  disappears,  and  we 
have  many  people  (and  we  encourage  it)  wlio 
put  in  small  sums,  even  knowing  that  they  are 
going  to  withdraw  them  in  a  few  days.  We 
allow  them  to  withdraw  all  email  sums  practically 
at  call,  and  really  it  does  amount  to  at  call, 
although  we  have  a  provision  in  case  of  need  ; 
but,  practically,  we  pay  all  small  sums  of  2/.  or 
3/.  at  call,  and  many  people  absolutely  put  the 
money  in,  knowina  they  are  going  to  withdraw 
it  in  a  few  days,  simply  because  they  know  it 
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will  not  melt  in  the  bank  and  it  may  in  their 
pockets. 

8106.  As  it  has  only  been  founded  for  18 
years,  you  can  hardly  say  what  eflfect  it  has  had 
in  making  provision  for  old  age  ? — No,  of  course 
not. 

8107.  That  question  of  the  provision  for  old 
age,  I  think,  has  occupied  your  mind  a  good 
deal  ? — It  has  ;  yes. 

8108.  Would   you   be  good  enough  to  say 
through  what  various  stages  of  plans  you  have 
passed  ? — Well,  my  first  idea  25  years  ago,  when 
I  read  a  paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Provision 
for  Old  Age  as  a  National  Question,  was  to  adopt 
the  deferred  annuity  system  of  the  Post  Office. 
Theoretically,  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  still  Deferred 
think  so  in  every  way,  that  meets  an  immense  Annuities 
want ;  theoretically  it  is  as  perfect  as  it  can  be,  J^°'  pop"- 
but  practically  it  is  impossible  ;  and  when  I  say 

that,  although  I  have  got  100,000  depositors,  or 
nearly  that,  in  my  penny  bank,  and  although  I 
have  lectured  hundreds  of  times  on  this  subject, 
I  am  not  aware  that  1  have  ever  induced  one 
pei'son  to  buy  a  deferred  annuity.  Although  I 
acknowledge  that,  theoretically,  it  meets  almost 
every  want  that  you  can  demand  ;  and  in  those 
little  tracts  that  you  have  you  will  see  that 
they  are  based  very  largely  upon  the  principle 
of  these  deferred  annuities,  which  have  been 
arranged  to  meet  the  diflTerent  wants  of  the 
people  by  buying  pensions  in  lump  sums, 
and  in  small  sums,  and  so  on,  but,  practically 
speaking,  nobody  will  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  reason  that  I  suppose  is  at  the  bottom  of  it 
is  this,  that  when  people  are  young  old  age  seems 
indefinitely  far  off,  and  when  they  get  old  enough 
to  begin  to  think  of  providing  for  old  age  and  buy- 
ing a  deferred  annuity,  and  look  to  the  tables,  the 
tables,  if  they  are  actuarially  correct,  are  so  unat- 
tractive that  they  will  not  go  in  for  them.  And 
somehow  or  other  in  this  country  there  is  not  a 
feeling  for  deferred  annuities.  I  had  an  instance 
some  years  ago.  I  was  asked  to  frame  a  scheme 
for  a  large  body  of  persons  where  a  large  fund 
was  to  be  given  to  increase  the  interest.  It  wa.s 
so  large  that  it  enabled  me  to  calculate  the  rates,  even  wJn  m 
that  the  money  would  bring  in  5  per  cent,  with  suppie- 
this  additional  money  that  was  granted ;  and  Jljf p*^^,,. 
although  the  tables  were  most  attractive,  as  com-  endow- 
pared  with  anything  that  we  could  ordinarily  ment, 
expect,  even  then  not  one  of  the  people  wouid  go 
in  for  it. 

8109.  Do  you  think  that  any  contribution  by 
the  State  could  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  an  in- 
surance ?■ — Well,  of  course,  theoretically  it  would  ; 
but  if  it  was  done  on  the  deferred  annuity  prin- 
ciple I  do  not  think  it  would  practically.  I  think 

there  is  something  about  a  deferred  annuity^  each  05  by  pos- 
person  accumulating  for  a  deferred  annuity,  which  "^buUon 
takes  away  from  the  attractiveness  in  it.    I  mean,  from  the 
I  only  speak  from  practical  experience.    I  was  State, 
quite  the  other  way  of  thinking  when  I  began 
this  work,  and  my  great  effort  was  to  induce 
people  to  go  in  for  deferred  annuities,  but  I  can 
only  speak  from  practice. 

8110.  Upon  the  whole,  the  benefits  seem  too 
remote  ? — They  are  too  remote  ;  they  are  not 
practical. 

8111.  And  I  suppose  the  working  men  know 
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that  before  thev  come  to  old  age  there  would  be 
many  other  occasions  upon  which  they  would  be 
needing  assistance  ? — Yes ;  ho  sees  the  practical 
wants  are  ill-health  and  being  out  of  work. 
Those  he  recognises,  but  old  age  he  does  not 
recognise,  and  trusts,  as  he  says,  to  Providence, 
more  or  less.  Of  course,  if  it  is  wrapped  up  in 
some  other  way,  as  in  friendly  societies,  that 
makes  a  difference  ;  but  the  deferred  annuity  by 
itself,  in  my  experience,  is  a  most  unattractive 
form,  and  at  present  is  not  cared  for. 

8112.  Have  you  any  other  objection  to  a 
national  system  of  pensions  ? — Well,  my  next 
objection  is  the  enormous  cost  of  the  book- 
keeping. Anything  like  a  national  system  of 
deferred  annuities  by  periodical  payments  is  an 
enormous  matter  as  regards  the  book-keeping. 
Of  course,  theoretically,  it  can  be  overcome,  but 
the  cost  must  be  very  great,  and  the  difficulties 
almost  insuperable.  I  may  mention,  take  my 
own  penny  bank  with  100,000  depositors  • 
attendance  to  that  requires  60  or  70  clerks ;  it  is 
a  large  business ;  and  if  you  multiply  that, 
instead  of  100,000,  into  millions,  because,  of 
course,  if  a  national  system  were  adopted  it  nsust 
amount  to  millions  of  persons  and  millions  of 
transactions,  the  cost,  to  my  mind,  would  be 
enormous. 

8113.  Then  I  gather  you  do  not  attribute  the 
want  of  success  that  has  hitherto  attended  the 
schemes  of  deferred  annuities  to  a  spirit  of  thrift- 
lessness,  but  that  the  people  would  prefer  to 
apply  the  spirit  of  thrift  in  some  other  directions? 
— I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  state- 
ment that  the  people  of  this  country  are  thriftless 
is  not  correct.  From  my  personal  intercourse, 
and  in  the  work  that  I  have  had  to  do,  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  the  national  characteristic  is 
not  thriftlessness.  To  a  large  extent  it  is  induced 
by  the  opportunities  that  exist  for  its  exercise. 
Wherever  you  put  facilities  for  thrift  you  find 
people  take  advantage  of  them.  That  was  the 
principle  of  our  penny  banks  ;  we  established 
them  wherever  we  could  at  coi'ner  houses,  just 
like  public-houses,  and  we  thought  that  that  was 
a  plan  which  would  commend  itself,  and  they 
would  see  them.  We  light  them  up  brilliantly  ; 
wo  make  them  look  as  attractive  as  we  can,  and 
the  people  come  in  ;  and  to  take  all  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made,  the  old  trustee 
savings  banks  with  their  40,000,000/.,  the  Post 
Office  savings  banks  with  their  70,000,000/.  or 
80,000,000/.,  building  societies,  friendly  societies, 
co-operative  societies,  wherever  they  are  estab- 
lished, and  wherever  they  are  carried  on  properly 
and  systematically  and  energetically,  the  people 
take  advantage  of  them  ;  and  therefore  1  have 
quite  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  national  cha- 
racteristic is  not  tliriftlessness,  but  that  it  will 
take  advantage  of  any  sound,  in  fact,  possibly, 
some  unsound,  systems,  if  they  are  put  before 
them,  very  often  at  very  great  sacrifice  to  their 
own  personal  interests  at  the  time. 

8114.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  Poor  Law 
has  upon  the  spirit  of  thrift  ? — Well,  my  view  is 
very  largely  that  the  effect  of  the  Poor  Law  has 
been  rather  to  encourage  thriftlessness  than  the 
reverse.  I  do  not  say  it  i&  so  much  now.  The 
better  system  of  out-door  relief,  the  more  careful 
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consideration  of  cases  during  the  last  15  or  20 
years,  has,  in  certain  districts,  promoted  a  better 
spirit ;  but  sitting,  as  I  did,  at  the  board  of 
guardians,  when  ]  was  elected,  I  continually  saw 
cases  in  which  it  was  obviously  to  the  advantage 
of  the  individual  to  have  been  thriftless  rather 
than  the  reverse.  The  first  question  that  was 
usually  addressed  to  a  Dian  was  by  implication, 
or  practically  in  words,  whether  he  had  ab- 
solutely nothing.  If  he  had  got  anything  left, 
any  decent  furniture,  or  any  provision  of  that 
sort,  it  was  rather  held  as  a  reason  why  he  should 
not  come  for  relief,  whereas  after  «ickness,  or 
other  things  of  that  character,  there  were  many 
cases  in  which  a  little  relief,  or  a  little  charitable 
assistance,  would  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  individual.  But  unless  he  could  prove  him- 
self" to  be  destitute,  the  first  principle  that  the 
Poor  Law  used  to  have,  and  it  has  even  now  in 
many  unions,  is  tlie  object  of  the  person  applying 
to  show  that  he  is  destitute,  not  to  show  that  he 
has  done  something  to  provide  for  himself,  and 
the  basis  of  my  movements,  and  my  efforts,  have 
been  to  reverse  that  principle,  to  make  it  worth 
the  person's  while  to  try  and  prove  that  he  has 
tried  to  do  something,  even  if  he  has  failed. 

8115.  Have  you  not  observed  when  a  man 
applying  for  relief  has  shoAvn  that  he  had  made 
attempts  to  be  thrifty,  although,  from  various 
causes,  those  attempts  had  failed,  he  was  more 
readily  assisted  by  the  guardians,  than  otherwise  ? 
— Well,  I  am  afraid  I  have  seen  constantly  the 
reverse.  1  do  not  say  universally  al  all,  and  I 
think  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  late  years ; 
but  I  have  seen  it  constantly  the  reverse,  jmr- 
ticularly  with  a  certain  class  of  guardian. 

8116.  Then  your  principle  would  be  that 
those  shoidd  be  better  treated  who  proved  that 
they  had  endeavoured  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves ? — Tl'cs,  that  is  my  strong  opinion  :  that  is 
the  basis  upon  which  I  shnuld  place  the  relief  of 
the  poor. 

8117.  Starting  fi-om  that  theory,  have  you 
endeavoured  to  promote  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  ? — i  have  theoretically  ; 
of  course,  I  asu'ee  that  every  adult  person  should 
be  able  to  provide  for  him  or  herself,  and  for 
his  or  her  old  age  ;  that  is  the  theory,  and 
every  aid  that  is  given  under  the  Poor  Law,  1 
think,  should  bear  that  strongly  in  mind ;  that 
all  legislation  should  remember  that  the  aim  and 
the  object  should  always  be  the  highest  object 
for  a  State,  that  every  individual  should  be  able 
to  provide  for  his  whole  wants  during  life,  and 
for  old  age,  and  that  all  assistance  should  be  so 
framed,  if  it  is  necessary,  as  not  to  discourage  that 
notion,  but  to  encourage  it. 

8118.  You  said  "theoretically."  Do  you 
think  that  that  is  a  view  that  is  capable  of  prac- 
tical application  ? —  Well,  1  do  ;  I  think  so. 

8119.  Do  you  think  that  all  labourers  in  all 
jDarts  of  the  country  are  in  a  position  lo  be  able 
to  put  by  something  against  old  age  ? — I  will 
qualify  it  later.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are 
all  competent  at  the  present  time  to  jirovide  for 
old  age,  but  what  I  say  is,  that  I  think  legisla- 
tion should  be  so  framed  as  to  encourage  them  to 
do  it,  although  we  know  they  cannot  do  it  at  the 
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present  time,  but  that  leorislation  should  not 
absolutely  relieve  them  from  the  idea  that  their 
duty  ultimately  should  be  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

8120.  Yoii  think  that  any  leoislation  which 
tends  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  would 
be  mischievous  I — I  do.  i  might  amjdifv  that 
by  an  illustration  which  I  have  always  thought 
cf,  a  broken  leg.  It  may  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  broken  leg  for  the  time  being,  ])ut  the 
support  ouiiht  to  be  such  as  gradually  to 
strengthen  the  leg  itself,  and  ultimately  to  do 
■awav  with  the  bandage  that  is  required.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  a  broken  leg  so  mended 
that  a  uKia  always  required  a  crutch,  but  if  it  is 
possible  so  to  mend  it  that  even  the  mending 
tends  to  strengthen  the  limb  itself  rather  than 
for  the  man  to  depend  always  upon  outside 
help. 

8121.  Then  how  would  you  practically  apply 
that  to,  the  case  of  a  man  ai)plying  for  relief  for 
some  temporary  distress  ? — \\  ell,  I  might  per- 
haps divide  old  age.  Yon  mean  in  old  age 
especially. 

8122.  I  am  trying  to  apply  your  illustration. 
First  of  all  thore  is  a  broken  leg.  ^^'hat  is  the 
broken  leg  represented  b}^? — ■Well,  there  are 
two  phases  ;  there  is,  first  of  all,  the  relief  earlier 
in  life,  and,  secondly,  in  old  age.  I  will  deal 
first  of  all  with  the  relief  in  early  life.  My 
theory  in  the  Bill  that  I  have  ventured  to  intro- 
duce into  the  House  of  Comnions  for  tw  >  or 
three  years  is  based  upon  this,  that  when  a  man 
applies  for  out  door  relief,  first  of  all  he  should  be 
asked  what  he  has  done  for  himself.  This  is 
under  the  Out-door  Provident  Relief  Bill  ;  and 
(hat  his  relief  should  be  

8123.  I  want  you  to  illustrate  that  by  your 
own  simile  ? — If  he  becomes  temporarily  dis- 
abled, or  injured,  in  this  way,  that  he  should  be 
asked  whether  he  belongs  to  a  friendly  society, 
or  whether  he  has  dune  anything  to  provide  for 
himself ;  and,  if  he  has  not  done  anything,  that 
he  should  then  receive  merely  the  indoor  relief  of 
the  drastic  nature  :  but  if  he  has  done  anything  to 

-  provide  for  himself — supposing'  he  has  been  a 
member  of  a  friendly  society,  and  has  been 
deriving  from  that  society  so  much  a  week  for  so 
many  weeks,  which  has  kept  him,  but  that  that 

,  time  has  run  out,  which  is  a  common  occurrence, 
I  would  then  allow  out-door  relief  to  be  given  to 
that  man  proportionately  in  length  of  time  and 

I  amount  to  the  amount  of  relief  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  friendly  society ;  so  that  if  he 
had  received,  we  will  say,  twenty  weeks'  benefits 
from  his  friendly  society,  but  was  still  ill,  still 
unable  to  work,  that  the  very  fact  that  he  had 
received  twenty  Aveeks'  nlief  Irom  his  society 
should  enal^le  him  almost,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  to  claim  that  he  should  receive  a  corres- 
ponding relief  from  the  union. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

8124.  Yow  mean  the  same  amount  for  the  same 
period  ? — I  will  not  absolutely  define  it  to  that, 
but  relief  proportionately  to  the  amount  of  his 
provision  for  himself,  so  he  should  receive  a 
corresponding  provision  from  the  Poor  Law. 


lir 


Chairman. 

8125.  Well,  you  were  going  to  sav  that  you 
divide  destitute  old  age  into  three  classes ?^ — That 
is,  relief  during  earlier  ])eriods  of  life.     But  now 
to  turn  to  old  age.    I  venture  to  divide  old  age 
into  three  main  classes.    There  is  the  old  age  of 
men  whose  earnings  enable  them  to  provide,  but 
who  have  not  done  so.    That  is  a  certain  section. 
There  are  the  old  age  of  men  whose  earnings 
render  it  impossible,  or  idmost  impos'silde,  for 
them  to  provide  sufficient  for  comfort  in  old  age, 
and  there  is  the  old  age  of  widows  and  sintjle 
women.    Noav  concerning  the  old  ao;e  of  the  first 
class,  that  is  to  say,  those  whose  earnings  would 
enable  them  to  provide   sufficiently  for  them- 
selves, I  think  very  little  need  be  ti'oubled  about 
them.    If  that  was  the  only  class  we  had  to  con- 
sider I  do  not  think  that  any  special  legislation 
would  be  necessary.    I  think  that  if  persons  have 
been  receiving  a  fair  amount  of  wages,  and  able 
to  provide  for  themselves,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  occasion  for  any  special  legislation.    I  think 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  leave  those  to  the 
Poor  Law  as  it  at  present  exists.     And  any 
general  system  of  State  aid  to  that  class,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  most  mischievous  ;  it  would 
do  away  with  all  idea  ot  self  support ;  it  would 
do  immense  mischief,  and  it  would  be  much  more 
humane  to  leave  those  absolutely  to  depend  upon 
the  Poor  Law,  as  at  present  administered.  Well, 
then  as  to  the  second  class,  those  whose  earnings 
render  it  impossible,  or  almost  impossible,  for 
them  to  provide  sufficient  for  comfort  in  old  age  ; 
this  is,  I  take  it,  one  of  the  great  classes  that 
this  Commission  is  considering.    Now  this  class 
consists,  ol  course,  of  many  agricultural  labourers, 
casual  labourers,  and  men  physically  weak.  Now 
I  know  there  is  a  school  who  think  that  those 
men  should  absolutely  provide  for  themselves; 
but  I  must  candidly  say  that  I  cannot  agree  to 
that.    I  think  that  this  class  requires  the  greatest 
possible  care  bestowed  upon  it.    A  considerable 
proportion  of  them  can  and,  I  would  venture  to 
say,  often  do  now,  do  a  good  deal  for  themselves ; 
many  of  them,  even  with  the  very  smallest  wages, 
belong  to  clubs  and  friendly  societies,  and  also 
save.      And  here  I  would  say  again  that  a 
general  system  of  iState-aided  pensions  to  these, 
given  without  regard  to  any  other  consideration, 
and  simply  as  a  right,  would  in  my  opinion  be 
mischievous  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  think  that 
there  ought  to  be  something  done  for  them,  and 
that  what  is  done  ought  to  be  done  on  the  basis 
which  I  referred  to  before,  to  encourage  them  to 
do  something  for  themselves.    It  is  on  that  prin- 
ciple that  I  have  framed  the  Bill  that  is  before 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Old  Age  Provident 
Pensions.    That  Bill  endeavours,  I  do  not  know 
whether  successfully  or  not,  to  meet  that  case. 
It  breaks  these  into  three  categories;  first  of 
all,  those  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  with- 
out any  parish  relief.     Well,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a   man,   if  an   agricultural   labourer,  or 
a   casual  labourer,  or    a    dock    labourer,  or 
other,  who  has  earned,  we  will  say,  very  small 
w.ages,  and  who  has  lived  all  his  life  without 
any  parish  relief,  deserves  something  more  than 
to  end  his  days  in  the  woi'khouse.     I  think 
that  somehow  or  other  that  man  ought,  although 
he  cannot  provide  a  sufficient  sum  actually  to 
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give  him  a  pension  from  his  own  savings,  still  I 
think  that  something  might  be  done  for  that  man. 
Secondly  I  put  all  those  who  have  done  some- 
thing for  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  have 
bought  a  Post  Office  annuity  if  they  have  an 
allowance  from  a  Friendly  Society,  if  they  have 
put  by  in  a  savings  bank,  or  if  they  have  done 
anything  by  which  they  have  shown  indications 
of  thrift,  I  then,  at  65  years  of  age,  propose 
tiiat  they  should  have  a  weekly  pension  of 
35.  6c?.  plus  a  sum  not  exceeding  \s.  9d.,  the 
amount  given  in  addition  to  the  3s.  6d.,  and  to 
be  equal  to  what  they  had  saved  themselves. 
By  that  means  the  more  they  had  done  for 
themselves  the  more  they  would  get,  which 
I  think  is  the  right  principle.  There  is  the 
third  class,  of  those  who  by  any  special  mis- 
fortune have  not  been  able  to  provide  for  their 
old  age.  Well  those,  I  am  sure,  of  the  Com- 
mission who  have  visited  and  worked  amongst  the 
poor,  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  cases 
that  are  deserving  of  something  by  reason  of 
their  physical  condition,  or  special  circumstances, 
who  possibly  have  brought  up  their  children 
themselves,  and  who  have  depended  u])on  their 
children's  relief  when  they  are  old,  and  whose 
children  have  died,  and  a  great  number  of 
cases  which  will  strike  you  directly.  There 
is  a  certain  number  of  cases,  not  an  in- 
significant one,  of  persons  of  that  class,  but  to 
sweep  all  into  the  workhouse  does  not  seem 
right,  and  1  think  that  those  cases  might  fairly 
be  considered  on  their  merits  also.  Of  course 
the  great  difficulty  of  my  proposal  is  that  every 
case  requires  to  be  carefully  investigated,  and 
I  must  candidly  say  that  in  my  judgment  no 
system  of  relief,  or  no  system  of  any  proposal  to 
meet  this  difficulty,  can  be  done  without  care- 
ful individual  attention  and  individual  investiga- 
tion. I  don't  think  it  is  possible  to  have  a  system 
by  which  you  can  carry  them  in  classes.  The 
investigation,  it  must  be  remembered,  would 
only  take  place  once ;  it  would  take  place  when 
the  claim  was  made,  at  about  65  years  of  age, 
and  although  it  might  be  a  troublesome  investiga- 
tion, although  it  might  require  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  often  a  good  deal  of  expense,  still  I 
think  that  that  investigation  would  be  of  great 
use,  and  would  really  benefit  the  object  that  we 
have  in  view,  namely,  to  prevent  any  bona  Jide 
cases  from  being  hardly  treated,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  prevent  any  discouragement  of 
thrift  throughout  life. 

8126.  Do  you  think  that  the  existing  machinery 
for  investigation  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ? — 
Well,  I  think  not.  I  think  it  would  want  a  little 
more.  I  may  say  this,  that  I  would  rather  that 
this  assistance  that  I  propose  would  not  be  given 
in  the  nature  of  Poor  Law  relief.  I  rather  want 
it  to  take  a  different  form  to  that.  I  know  that 
that  may  be  a  sentimental  notion,  but  sentiment 
is  very  powerful,  and  that  is  why  it  should  not 
be  considered  as  Poor  Law  relief;  and  I  would 
not  allow  any  of  the  penalties  attaching  to  Poor 
Law  relief  to  be  contingent  upon  the  receiving 
of  those  pensions  ;  and,  therefore,  I  propose  that 
a  local  committee  of  the  Local  Authority  should 
investigate  these  cases  in  addition  possibly,  or 
instead  of  the  guardians. 


Chairman — continued. 

8127.  But  they  would  go  upon  the  poor  rate, 
I  suppose,  for  the  purpose? — Well,  I  prefer  to 
call  it  a  special  rate,  to  call  it  the  "  pension  rate," 
but  that  is  more  a  sentimental  notion  than  a 
matter  of  principle. 

Ijord  Lingcn. 

8128.  It  would  be  a  local  rate  in  any  case? — 
Certainly  a  local  rate.  I  am  very  strong  upon 
that.  It  will  be  seen,  I  might  remark  upon  this,  F 
that  if  my  proposal  were  carried  out,  the  greater  ^ 
the  amount  of  the  assistance  given  under  this  Bill, 
the  Greater  evidence  there  would  be  of  thi-ift. 
The  cost  of  my  Bill,  which  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
portant point,  would  be,  I  think,  comparatively 
insignificant.  The  greatest  cost  would  be,  if 
everybody  claimed  a  pension  for  never  having 
received  Poor  Law  relief  during  the  whole  of  life, 

I  calculate  that  if  that  were  done  the  amount 
paid  in  pensions  would  about  amount  to  the  sum 
now  paid  for  Poor  Law  relief  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  if  ever  that  high  aim  were 
fulfilled,  of  course,  inasmuch  as  if  people  had 
had  no  Poor  Law  relief  throughout  life,  the  whole 
of  the  cost  of  Poor  Law  relief  would  be  done  away 
with.  Of  course,  that  is  a  result  that  would 
never  be  accomplished,  but  I  give  it  as  the 
maximum  cost  of  the  scheme.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is  this,  that  supposing  that  everybody  took 
advantage  of  my  Bill,  and  received  the  highest 
pension,  namely  Is.  per  week,  in  consequence  of 
never  having  received  any  relief  during  life  p 
(that  is  the  point),  then  the  result  would  be  as  I  (' 
have  said. 

8129.  You  have  stated  incidentally  that  you 
propose  to  give  7  s.  a  week  to  the  first  of  these 
three  classes,  that  is  to  say,  to  persons  who  had 
never  received  any  relief  up  to  tiiat  age  ? — Yes. 

8130.  Well,  what  Avould  you  propose  to  give 
to  the  second  class  ? — To  the  second  class  I  pro- 
pose to  give  36-.  6fZ.  a  week,  and  an  additional 
sum  not  exceeding  Is.  9d.  a  week,  which  sum 
would  be  equal  lo  the  amount  of  their  own 
savings. 

8131.  And   the   third  class?— To  the  third 
class  I  propose  to  give  simply  3,s.  6c?.  per  week. 

8132.  You  have  not  stated  any  exact  calcu- 
lation, but  you  have  stated  that  you  are  of 
opinion  that  whatever  sum  this  might  amount 
to  would  be  fully  made  up  by  the  saving  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  so. 
I  have  prepared  here  a  careful  paper  on  the  Bill, 
if  I  could  hand  that  in.  It  is  rather  technical, 
the  finance,  if  that  would  meet  your  views. 

8133.  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  for  handing 
it  in  ? — It  gives  the  three  classes. 

8134.  Does  it  make  any  calculation  as  to  the 
cost  of  your  scheme  ? — It  does.  It  goes  very 
carefully  into  that  point. 

8135.  Perhaps  you  could  give  me  the  result 
and  put  in  the  paper? — I  have  given  the  result. 
If  all  took  the  7s.  pension,  Class  A.,  the  cost 
would  be,  as  estimated  in  the  paper  put  in,  about 
half  that  of  the  present  Poor  Law.  {Paper 
handed  in.) 

Mr.  Loch. 

8136.  By  "  all  "  you  mean  all  over  65  ?-  Every 
person  over  65  who  had  claimed  the  pension. 
The  cost,  if  all  were  under  Second  Class  B., 
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would  be  about  .3,500,000/.  Against  tbis  would 
be  the  saving-  in  the  cost  of  Poor  Law  relief, 
2,500,000/.,  leaving  the  net  cost  fit  about 
1,000,000/. 

Ch(iiT'ma7i. 

8137.  Do  you  assume  that  all  persons  that 
reach  the  age  of  65  shall  be  entitled  to  it,  or  all 
persons  who  can  show  that  they  have  no  means 
of  livelihood  ? — Only  those  who  have  no  means 
of  livelihood,  not  every  person  in  the  country, 
certainly.  As  regards  the  third  class.  Class  C, 
if  all  took  the  3s.  6d.  pension,  the  cost  would 
be  a  net  decrease  of  about  250,000  /.  a  year. 
I  might  say  in  passing  that  1  have  calculated 
the  number  taking  advantage  of  this  : — There 
"  are  about  1,300,000  persons  in  England  and 
"  Wales  of  65  and  upwards,  and  245,000  of 
"  these,  or  say  one  in  five,  are  in  receipt  of 
«  Poor  Law  relief,  costing  about  2,500,000/.  If 
"  this  Bill  were  taken  advantage  of,  it  is  pro- 
"  bable  that  the  inducement  to  be  thrifty  and 
"  self-reliant  throughout  life  would  tend  largely 
"  to  reduce  these  245,000,  who,  under  the  more 
"  or  less  lax  administration  of  the  Poor  Latv 
"  relief,  and  the  encouragement  it  has  so  long 
"  given  to  thriftlessness,  are  now  dependent  on 
"  the  Poor  Law^at  65  years  of  age." 

8138.  I  think  you  said  that  in  some  of  the 
unions,  as  at  Bradfield,  only  one  in  25  are 
dependent  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — -Yes,  that  has 
been  very  much  reduced  from  the  general 
average. 

8139.  Only  one  in  25  of  those  over  60  years 
of  age  ? — Are  dependent  on  the  Poor  Law. 
Yes. 

8140.  Have  you  already  stated  what  your 
calculation  is  as  to  each  of  those  three  classes  ? 
— 1  think  so. 

8141.  That  is  to  say,  Class  A.  would  cost  how 
much? — It  is  a  little  involved  because,  of  course, 
in  estimating,  I  must  put  down  the  saving  that 
would  accrue  during  life,  because  the  condition  of 
receiving  this  relief  is  that  they  have  never 
received  any  during  life,  and,  therefore,  you  must 
balance  one  with  the  other. 

8142.  You  mean  that  the  good  effect  of  the 
knowledge  thai  they  would  gain  7s.  if  they  kept 
off  the  poor  rate,  and  that  they  would  lose  it  if 
they  came  upon  the  poor  rate,  you  would  balance 
that  against  the  other  ? —  Exactly. 

8143.  And  that,  of  course,  is  rather  an  incal- 
culable thing  ? — I  have  explained  it  rather  fully 
in  these  paragraphs,  which  perhaps  go  into  it 
more  amply  than  just  an  answer  to  a  question. 

8T44.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  aggregate 
payment  of  these  three  different  classes  would 
be  ? — "  The  immediate  effect  of  the  measure 
"  would  be  a  somewhat  increased  cost,  depending 
"  on  the  number  of  persons  now  over  65  years  of 
"  age  who  could  at  once  claim  its  benefits.  No 
"  statistics  exist  as  to  this  number.  It  is  not 
"  likely,  however,  that  it  would  exceed  50,000, 
"  or  a  sum  about  600,000/.  a  year,  from  which, 
"  however,  would  have  to  lie  deducted  the  cost 
"  of  those  of  them  who  are  now  receiving  Poor 
"  Law  relief.  As  the  number  of  recipients 
"  increased  by  the  working  of  the  Bill,  as  shown 
"  above,  the  net  cost  to  the  community  would 
"  decrease."    And,  "  Generally,  therefore,  the 
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"  ultimate  result  of  this  Bill  would,''  in  my 
opinion,  "  be  not  only  to  decrease  materially  the 
"  rates,  but  to  do  so  in  a  greater  extent  according 
"  to  the  increased  well-being  of  the  poor  ;  to 
"  use,  in  short,  the  million  a  year  now  spent  in 
"  Poor  Law  relief  not  only  to  provide  pensions 
"  to  all  who  have  worked  well  and  lived  respect- 
"  able  lives,  but  also  to  act  as  a  powerful  incentive 
"  to  thrift  and  self-reliance  rather  than  as  a 
"  premium  to  pauperism  and  thriftlessness." 

•^145.  Now  shall  we  ])ass  to  the  third  category, 
the  old  age  of  widows  and  single  womoni  ? — Well, 
as  to  the  cases  of  widows  and  single  women, 
they  are  special  objects.  It  is  a  most  important 
section,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  part 
of  the  old  aged  poor  in  the  workhouse  is  com- 
posed of  those  two  classes,  and  I  think  that  few 
there  are  but  will  acknowledge  that  for  them  to 
provide  sufficient  for  a  comfortable  old  age  Is 
almost  a  matter  of  impossibility  in  many  cases. 
I  think  the  strictest  will  agree  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  in  fact,  there  are  very  few  societies  that 
take  in  women  under  Friendly  Society  systems, 
and  beyond  savings  and  annuities,  there  are  no 
means  by  which  they  can  provide  for  themselves  ; 
and,  of  course,  though  women  very  often  wurk 
as  hard  as  men,  if  not  harder,  the  wives  "f  men, 
still  there  is  no  direct  means  by  which  they  can 
provide  for  themselves. 

8146.  What  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  reason 
why  women,  Avho  are  willing  to  make  the  con- 
tribinions  as  men,  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
same  advantages  as  men  ? — Well,  I  think  it  is 
more  prejudice  than  anything  else.  Of  course, 
there  are  certain  efforts  being  made ;  certain 
societies  are  trying  to  do  it.  I  myself  cannot 
see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  accept 
women.  There  is  the  condition  of  child-bearing, 
which  is  a  certain  risk,  but  it  is  provided  for 
amply  bv  the  tables,  and,  of  course,  it  is  known 
that  women  do  live  longer  than  men,  and,  there- 
fore, their  contributions  would  have  to  be  larger. 

8147.  But  that  is  in  the  case  of  old-age  pen- 
sions, which  friendly  societies  do  not  usually 
give ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  they  are 
much  less  subject  to  accidents  than  men? — Yes, 
1  should  think  they  were.  I  do  not  know  the 
statistics,  but  I  should  think  so.  I  see  no  reason 
why  women  could  not  be  included  in  friendly 
societies,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage if  some  arrangement  were  made  by 
which  they  were. 

8148.  Well,  how  would  you  propose  to  deal 
with  the  case  of  women  ? — As  regards  women, 
I  would  strongly  object  to  any  general  system 
by  which,  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  without 
any  effort,  they  should  all  get  a  pension.  I 
think  that  that  would  be  mischievous,  just  the 
same  as  with  men.  I  think  that  the  basis  of  any 
assistance  to  women  should  be  on  the  lines  of  my 
Bill.  My  Bill  includes  women  just  the  same  as 
men,  and  I  think  that  it  should  be  proportionate  to 
their  own  efforts,  and  because  they  are  deserving, 
because,  maybe,  if  you  were  to  lay  down  a  rule 
that  evei-y  woman  at  a  certain  age  was  to  get  a 
pension,  you  would,  of  course,  invariably  cut 
away  all  effort  at  self-reliance  from  the  whole 
class,  which  I  think  would  be  a  very  great 
evil. 
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,  8149.  Then  women  at  this  moment  are  sub- 
je'jted  to  this  difficulty,  that  they  have  not  the 
same  ojjportmiities  for  thrift,  and  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  bestowing  their  savings,  that  men 
have  t — Well,  women  are  more  thrifty  than 
many  people  think,  and  I  find  in  my  penny  bank 
that  an  enormous  number  of  women  do  save. 
Domestic  servants,  for  instance,  are  a  very  much 
more  thrifty  class  than  many  people  think.  They 
very  olten  lose  their  savings  by  marrying  foolishly 
after  they  have  made  them  ;  but  you  would  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  domestic  servants, 
and  other  2Jersons  of  that  class,  and  married 
women,  who  do  save,  and  very  often  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  husbands. 

8150.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what 
you  have  just  now  said,  and  I  have  had  plenty  of 
practical  experience  of  it,  at  the  same  time  1  think 
it  may  be  said  that  women,  on  the  whole,  have 
not  the  same  invitations  to  thrift  that  men  have  ? 
— Certainly  ;  exclusive  of  friendly  societies  ;  I 
quite  agree. 

8151.  I  suppose  they  do  not  very  often  embark 
their  money  in  building  societies? — -No,  not 
often ;  there  are  a  great  many  in  the  savings' 
bank. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

8152.  There  are  one  or  tAvo  things  which  I  do 
not  quite  understand.  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  your  Bill  in  inducing  persons  t  i  make  a  con- 
tribution for  somebody  else,  for  some  dependent, 
or  poor  pereon,  in  order  to  obtain  this  extra 
relief;  for  instance,  as  [  imderstand,  imder 
Clause  6  it  would  be  possible  for  me  wdien  an  old 
servant  reached  the  age  of  65  to  pay  10/.,  and 
thereupon  to  be  able  to  demand  for  him  from  the 
rates  a  contribution  of  3*.  6c?.  per  week.  Would 
not  the  effect  of  that,  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
understand  ray  point,  be  to  cause  persons  to  dis- 
charge themselves  of  their  proper  liabilities 
towards  their  dependents  and  poor  people  avIio 
are  connected  with  them  in  order  to  throw  them 
upon  the  rates  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 
Take  a  case  such  as  this  :  this  person  that  you 
suppose  has  to  be  provided  for  somehow,  if  tlae 
employer  chooses  to  j)rovide  for  him  or  her,  of 
course  the  case  does  not  arise,  but  the  supposi- 
tion is  that  the  person  is  going  to  be  put 
upon  the  rates.  He  will  cost  at  least  3s.  Qd. 
however  you  deal  with  him,  but  by  this  pro- 
posal I  suggest  that,  if  a  lump  sum  is  paid, 
something  extra  should  be  given.  Well  it  is 
quite  true  that  it  might  possibly  happen  that  a 
rich  man  or  a  person  in  a  better  position  might 
do  what  you  suggest  and  pay  a  sura  for  a 
dependent,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  clause  is 
made  to  provide  for  children  and  others  to  help 
their  parents,  that  is  the  view  that  I  have  in 
my  mind ;  or  if  they  have  saved  the  money 
themselves.  You  see  many  people  can  save  a 
small  sum  themselves,  10/.  we  will  say,  which 
will  do  nothing  for  a  pension,  but  which  is  a  very 
large  savino-  from  that  individual,  and  it  is  to 
meet  those  cases  that  I  put  in  that  class. 

8153.  Yes,  but  if  that  class  remains,  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  is  taken  advantage  of  there  is 
no  encouragement  to  the  thrift  of  the  person 
benefited,  because  the  payment  may  be  made 


Mr.  Ch atiiherla in — conti nu e d . 

whollv  by  some  person  outside  ? — It  might  be. 
Yes.  ' 

8154.  And  we  know  that  now  an  obligation  is 
feit  on  the  part  of  employers  and  friends  and 
relatives  to  make  some  sort  of  a  provision  which 
shall  keep  their  poorer  dependents  from  the 
rates,  but  if  this  clause  were  to  become  law  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  Avould  have  a  direct 
temptation  to  pay  down  10/.  and  be  done  with  it? 
— The  10/.  would  only  secure  

8155.  Three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week? 
— Yes,  3.y.  6d.  a  week,  with  an  addition  of  Srf. 
a  week  for  every  51.  paid  up  to  Is.  9d,  It  is 
the  great  difficulty  of  many  smaller  people,  I 
see  a  great  number  of  cases  of  persons  who 
earn  very  small  sums  who  do  have,  we  will 
say,  a  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank  accoimt ;  they 
do  save  up  to  a  certain  amount,  and  their 
childi-eu  do  save  up  a  little.  AVell  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  a  bad  thing,  the  10/.  may  be  too 
little  or  too  much,  I  will  not  lay  gi-eat  stress  on 
the  amovtnt,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  if  by  paying  a  sum  they  can  get  some 
advantage  of  this  sort,  and  that  they  can  convert 
their  savings  into  that  channel  of  a  conditional 
pension.  I  see  the  difficulty  that  you  raise,  and 
of^^urse  that  struck  me  before,  and  no  doubt 
that  may  be  protected  or  hedged  in  in  some  way  or 
other.  I  should  not  wish  this  to  be  used  as  a 
means  in  any  way  of  people  getting  i-id  of  their 
liabilities  in  that  way,  certainly  not. 

8156.  Then  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  moral  claim  of  different 
people  ;  for  instance,  a  claim  to  the  highest 
jjension  is,  that  the  person  has  never  received 
Poor  Law  relief  in  any  form  ? — Yes. 

8157.  Well,  of  course,  a  man  who  has,  let  us 
say,  been  in  receipt  of  a  considerable  salary,  but 
who  in  his  declining  years  is  brought  by  in- 
temperance to  the  workhouse,  might  never  have 
received  Poor  Law  relief,  and  yet  he  would  not 
have  any  tiling  like  the  credit  which  would  be 
due  to  a  poor  man  with  10s.  a  week  who  had 
been  obliged  to  go  for  occasional  relief? — That 
is  true.  If  he  ever  had  been  convicted  for 
drunkenness,  of  course  that  is  a  bar. 

8158.  Yes,  but  without  having  been  convicted 
it  might  be  some  intemperance  or  some  mis- 
behaviour which  reduced  him  to  poverty  after 
having  been  all  his  life  in  a  condition  in  which 
Poor  Law  relief  was  unnecessary  to  him? — Still 
he  wotdd  only  then  draw  7s.  a  week  ;  it  is  not 
enough. 

8159.  Yes,  but  is  not  the  case  of  a  labourer 
who  is  only  receiving  10s.  or  12s.  a  week,  and 
who  has  been  forced  in  times  of  distress  or  bad 
work,  or  even  of  illness,  to  go  to  the  Poor  LaAv,  is 
not  his  case  more  deserving  than  that  of  a  man 
who  has  never  been  to  the  poor  law,  because  he 
has  received  very  much  larger  wages  ? — Yes, 
certainly,  there  is  no  question  that  that  is  so. 

8160.  And  yet  the  poor  labourer  would  be 
debarred  from  getting  the  advantage  of  your 
scheme  ? — I  don't  think  it  would  work  so.  If  a 
working  man  or  a  labourer  had  got  it  into  his 
h.ead  that  it  was  worth  his  while  to  keep  off  the 
Poor  Law,  I  think  the  effect  Avould  be,  I  don't  say 
in  all  cases,  but  in  a  great  nuraber  of  cases,  that 
he  Avould  have  a  great  inducement  even  in  those 
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times  of  trouble  to  depend  upon  friends  and 
otherwise,  and  to  depend  also  upon  his  own 
savings.  He  would  gee  the  idea  that  it  was 
worth  his  while.  Now  he  does  not  feel  that  it 
is;  he  knows  that,  wliatever  the  effort  he  makes 
he  practically  cannot  provide  for  the  future, 
sufficiently  to  keejj  him  out  of  the  house,  and 
therefore  he  does  not  really  care  to  do  anything 
at  all.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  none  of 
the  labourers  do  provide  a  small  fimd  ;  in  my 
judgment  a  great  many  of  them  do,  even  with 
those  small  wages,  much  to  their  credit.  They 
do  make  great  efforts,  but  they  do  it  in  a  secret 
sort  of  way,  because  they  feel  that  if  it  is  known, 
and  even  in  old  age  when  they  are  in  the  work- 
house, it  has  to  go  to  help  to  keep  them  there, 
which  they  all  resent,  whereas  if  they  could  feel 
that  it  would  help  to  keep  them  better  in 
old  age,  I  think  that  many  would  make  even  a 
greater  effort  than  they  do. 

8161.  I  understand  that  that  would  be  the 
the  general  tendency.  I  suppose  you  would 
admit  that  it  would  l)e  very  difficult  to  make  an 
exact  discrimination  between  the  merits  of  the 
different  classes  ?  —  Very,  very  difficult, 
doubt. 

8162.  For  instance,  with  regard  to 
man  who  was  a  bachelor  all 
more  easily  make  a  saving  against  old  age  than  a 
person  who  had  a  large  family  ? — ^Clearly . 

8163.  And  a  man  who  had  a  healthy  family 
would  much  more  easily  make  provision  against 
old  age  than  a  man  who  had  a  sickly  family  ? — 
Certainly. 

8164.  And  of  all  these  differences  it  would  be 
impossible,  I  suppose,  to  take  account  in  a  Bill  ? 
— Practically  impossible. 

8165.  Well,  then,  as  regards  the  cost  of  your 
system,  in  taking  the  minimum  you  assume  that 
only  those  persons  would  receive  the  pension  who 
are  now  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief? — Well,  I 
take  that  as  the  amount.  I  take  the  number  in 
my  estimate  of  the  cost  as  the  number  now 
receiving  relief. 

8166.  Two  hundred  and  forty  five  thousand  ? 
—Yes. 

8167.  But  is  not  that  rather  a  sanguine  view  ■. 
is  it  not  much  more  probable  that  if  it  were  made 
easy  to  get  relief,  and  to  get  relief  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  anything  that  has  hitherto  been 
provided,  the  numbers  would  be  greatly  increased? 
— Well,  I  do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason  :  it 
seems  to  me,  that  in  order  to  get  the  pensions 
provided  in  my  Bill,  an  effort  would  have  to  be 
made  ;  and  my  view  is  this,  that  the  very  fact 
that  that  effort  is  made  throughout  life  would 
indirectly  tend  to  keep  a  great  number  off  the 
rates  altogether.  I  think  the  very  fact  that 
many  would  trj  all  their  lives,  that  they  really 
would  be  more  successful  than  they  have  any 
idea  of,  and  would  never  come  on  the  rates  at  all. 
And  I  would  give  these  examples,  as  I  ventured 
to  say  to  the  noble  chairman,  people  to  whom  I 
have  lectured,  people  in  quite  small  positions, 
have  come  to  ine  and  have  begun  their  accounts 
with  a  penny  or  twopence.  They  have  said. 
"  Well,  you  have  chaffed  us  in  your  lecture,  and 
we  have  come  to  join  with  a  few  pence,  more  out 
of  a  bit  of  chaff  than  anything  else  ; "  but  they 
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have  come  to  me  years  afterwards  and  have  told 
me  that  they  have  got  51.,  10/.,  or  15Z.  put  by, 
and  have  said  that  if  I  had  told  them  at  the  first 
moment  that  they  would  ever  have  saved  15/. 
they  would  have  believed  it  justasmuch  as  if  I  had 
told  them  they  would  have  saved  fifteen  millions  , 
and  that  principle  will,  I  think,  affect  here.  A. 
man  will  say,  "  Well,  if  I  gradually" — it  is  a 
matter  of  o;i-owth  and  becrinuino; — "  begin  to  save, 
I  cannot  tell  what  the  good  result  may  be.  Well, 
I  will  try."  And  he  will  begin,  and  he  will  find 
that  before  his  time  of  65  years  of  age  comes 
the  effort  that  this  Bill  will  instil  into  him  will 
render  him  independent  of  ever  wanting  a  pension 
at  all. 

8168.  At  the  present  time  245,000  persons  in 
England  and  Wales  go  to  the  Poor  Law,  in  spite 
of  the  humiliation  which  most  of  them  feel  in 
connection  with  it,  and  the  disqualification,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  even  inadequate  relief  ? 
— Yes. 

8169.  But  now  you  are  going  to  take  away 
the  disqualification,  and  you  are  going  to  take 
away  the  sense  of  humiliation,  and  you  are  going 
to  double  the  relief  ? — Provided  that  they  have 
made  the  effort. 

8170.  Provided  only  that  they  have  never 
before  received  Poor  Law  relief;  that  is  to  say, 
up  to  the  age  of  65  ? — Yes, 

8171.  Well,  do  you  not  think  that  there  will 
be  a  great  number  of  persons  who  are,  under 
existing  circumstances,  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves up  to  65,  and  who  hesitate,  even  after  65, 
to  come  upon  the  Poor  Law,  who  will  now  take 
advantage  of  all  those  great  benefits  ;  and  will 
not  their  children  and  others,  who  now  make 
sacrifices  to  support  them,  be  inclined  to  say, 
"  You  are  entitled  to  your  pension"  ? — ^Well,  I 
think  not.  I  think  it  will  have  the  effect,  as  I 
say,  the  other  way.  Of  course  it  is  quite  possible 
that  there  may  be  some  of  what  you  may  call 
the  very  bottom  of  the  middle  class,  who  might 
claim  it,  and  I  am  not  altogether  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  that  they  should.  There  is  as 
much  poverty  and  as  much  pinching  amongst 
some  of  the  bottom  of  what  is  called  the  middle 
class  as  there  is  even  amongst  the  artlzans  and 
the  poorer  classes. 

8172.  I  am  not  suggesting  to  you  that  they 
would  not  have  the  right  to  it,  but  I  was  only 
suggesting  it  as  influencing  the  calculations  or 
to  the  possible  cost? — Of  course  I  fully  acknow- 
ledge that  my  calculations  are  only  opinions.  I 
mean  that  I  could  not  for  a  moment  lay  down  the 
law  that  I  am  right.  I  have  given  the  subject 
a  great  deal  of  study  and  attention,  but  1  should 
not  like  it  to  be  thought  that  I  by  any  means 
wish  to  take  it  that  those  were  absolutely  correct 
statistics.  They  are  my  own  opinions  and  based 
upon  the  points  given ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  work  out  differently. 

8173.  1  w^ant  to  ask  of  you  a  little  explanation 
about  Sub-section  d  of  Clause  6,  as  to  those 
who  have  partially  provided  for  themselves  in 
other  ways  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local 
authority,  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  3s.  &d.  per  week,  together  with  such 
an  addition,  and  so  on ;  now,  what  have  you 
yourself  in  your  mind  as  to  partial  provision  ?  Is 
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it  to .  be  in  proportion  to  the  3^.  6f/.  per  week 
which  they  are  to  receive  as  pension? — No. 
What  I  want  to  lay  down  here  is  not  any  one 
particular  form  of  saving.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  very  peculiar  in  their  ways  of  saving. 
They  have  many  different  ways  of  doing  it ;  some 
like  to  save  in  one  way  and  some  in  paiother. 
This  clause  would  meet  the  case  of  thoi;e  who 
provided  in  any  sort  of  way. 

8174.  And  to  any' sort  of  amount  ? — No,  they 
must  all  require  it,  you  see. 

8175.  Yes  ;  but  there  is  nothing  here  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  saving  or  provision  'i- — No,  but 
they  will  only  get  aid  to  the  extent  of  8s.  6rf., 
plus  &  sum  not  exceeding  Is.  2d. 

8176.  Then,  suppose  a  man  has  IZ.  in  a  penny 
savings  bank,  that  is  a  partial  provision,  is  that 
to  entitle  him  to  3s.  6rf.  a-week  ? — No.  You  see 
Clause  4,  Sub-section  d. :  "  The^  pensioner  shall 
be  able  to  earn  the  wacfes  of  his  calliiijr  and  shall 
declare  himself  to  be  in  need  of  a  pension,  and 
shall  be  so  regarded  by  the  local  authority," 

8177.  Yes,  hut  that  does  not  affect  the  point 
I  am  putting  to  you  here :  Is  a  man  whose  whole 
thrift  consists  in  his  having  put  1/.  into  the  penny 
savings  bank — - —  ? — Yes. 

8178.  He  is  destitute,  he  is  in  need  of  a  pen- 
sion, and  as  I  understand  your  sub-section  ? 

— I  thought  you  meant  1/.  a  week.  You  mean  a 
lump  sum  of  1/.  ? 

8179.  Yes;  a  lump  sum,  that  would  be  very 
obvious ;  suppose  he  were  65,  or  whatever  age 
you  like  to  name? — That  IZ.  would  be  worth  say 
2s.  a-year. 

8180.  Pai'don  me,  I  have  not  made  myself 
clear;  let  me  say  first  Avliat  I  want  to  put  to  you  : 
I  am  putting  it  to  you  that,  under  this  clause,  a 
man  who  has  practically  only  made  a  sham  pro- 
vision may  claim  the  full  advantage  of  the  clause, 
and  I  give  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  the  day  before  he  is  65,  puts  into  a  penny 
bank  20s.,  and  then,  having  done  that,  goes  to 
the  guardians  and  says :  "  I  am  a  person  who, 
under  this  clause,  has  partially  provided  for  my- 
self, and  I  claim  from  you  a  pension  of  3s.  &d. 
a-week "  ? — No.  But  then  I  think  the  only 
answer  to  that  is  this  ;  the  local  authoritv  would 
say  :  "  What  have  you  done  ?  "  He  would  pro- 
duce his  pass-book  showing  that  he  had  paid  in 
IZ.  the  day  before,  and  that  would  not  be,  in  the 
words  of  the  clause,  "  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
local  authority.''  The  local  authority  is  to  settle 
the  point. 

8181.  The  local  authority  would  have  full 
discretion  to  say  what  partial  provision  they 
thought  would  be  sufficient  to  entitle  these  men 
to  3s.  6cZ.  a  week  ? — Certainly  ;  and  I  can  con- 
ceive a  man  who  had  put  by  IZ.,  2Z.  or  3Z.  would 
be  considered  to  have  made  a  2;reat  effort  on  his 
part,  and  another  man  might  have  jDUt  by  more, 
aud  the  local  authority  might  not  consider  that 
sufficient. 

8182.  And  of  course  a  board  in  one  district 
might  take  rather  a  harsh  view  of  the  situation, 
and  demand  a  much  larger  contribution  than 
most  people  could  make,  and  another  may  be 
very  easy  ? — Well,  of  course  that  might  be  so  ; 
but  1  think  the  general  tendency  would  be  to 
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carry  it  out  on  one  principle 
be  so. 

8183.  Now,  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  made  what  we  should  all  think  a  fair  pro- 
vision ;  say  that,  for  instance,  he  has  insured 
himself  for  3s.  a  week,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  C»9e 
The  question  of  Poor  Law  relief  does  not  affect  P*" 
this  part  of  the  Bill  at  all  ?  —No,  I  ought  to  ^"i 
have  mentioned  that.  He  would  not  be  cut  out  <iiffe 
from  receiving  the  advantage  of  Clause  6  from  ^^j*' 
having  received  Poor  Law  relief  JMy  great 
idea  is,  somehow  or  other,  to  prevent  men  during  i 
life  from  receiving  any  relief.     What  1  want  to 

do  is  to  see  the  masses  of  the  people  not  de- 
pendent u|)on  the  Poor  Law  during  an  active 
life.  1  believe  myself  that  by  habits  of  care, 
and  really  more  by  habit  than  by  anything  else, 
most  of  them  could  do  without  Poor  Law  relief 
— able-bodied  people  in  fair  work — and  this 
Section  A.  would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  that 
result.  Then,  of  course,  thei'e  are  a  great  many 
others  who,  from  sickness  and  other  causes,  do 
temporarily  have  aid,  and  these  other  clauses  \ 
would  affect  those  ;  though  they  might  have  had  ' 
relief  they  still  might  have  saved  something  or 
niade'gome  effort. 

8184.  Now,  I  will  take  this  case  :  Suppose  a 
man  has  saved  50Z.,  and  then  fails  into  trouble, 
and  goes,  while  still  keeping  his  savings  of  50Z., 
to  the  Poor  Law,  and  asks  for  temporary  relief, 
the  Poor  Law  would  say  to  him,  "  You  have 
got  50Z.,  and  we  cannot  give  you  any  relief  till 
that  is  exhausted  ?  " — Yes. 

8185.  Suppose,  then,  he  exhausts  that  50/., 
and  afterwards  receives  Poor  Law  relief  uatil 
the  age  of  65,  what  would  be  his  position  under 
your  Bill  ? — I  think  his  position  would  come  in 
under  Clause  7.    Clause  7  would  meet  his  case. 

81 86.  Well,  would  not  he  come  under  Clause  6, 
Sub-section  d.,  as  a  person  who  had  ])artially 
provided  for  himself,  although  the  provision  had 
been  exhausted  ?■ — Well,  it  might  be  so,  but  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  do  that ;  he  still  might 
piissibly  come  under  that ;  but  in  order  that  he 
misht  not  be  cut  out  at  all,  Clause  7  is  what  I 
have  sketched  out  as  a  means  of  meeting  those 
specially  iiard  cases  which  no  doubt  do  exist. 

8187.  Clause  7  does  not  refer  to  the  exhaustion 
of  previous  provision  or  thrift  ? — Well,  excep- 
tional misfortune  or  distress,  I  should  consider 
that  a  case,  certainly,  Avhich  might  be  considered 
to  come  under  that.  He  had  had  ample  means  ; 
possibly  a  long  illness,  or  accident,  or  some  other 
circumstances,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  haa 
saved  50Z,  and  had  provided  for  himself,  and  all 
that,  would  come,  it  seems  to  me,  clearly  under 
that  7th  clause. 

8188.  You  would  agree  that  he  would  have 
quite  as  much  claim  as  a  man  who  ha<l  been  able 
to  retain  his  provision,  not  having  had  any 
accident  or  misfortune? — Certainly;  that  is  the 
man  I  want  to  include,  and  for  that  purpose  I 
propose  that  clause,  lest  he  should  be  cut  out  under 
Sub-section  d. 

8189.  You  said  at  the  very  beginning  of  your 
evidence  that  the  working  classes  will  not  sub-  ^^^^ 
scribe  for  deferred  annuities  ? — Yes.  iwit  ' 

8190.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  DeUi 
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put  that  a  little  too  broadly — a  little  more  broadly 
than  you  mean  ? — I  must  say  it  is  my  opinion, 
though  theoretically  there  is  nothing  better,  it  is 
a  most  perfect  theoretic  system  ;  and  all  my  work 
in  the  earlier  days  in  those  pamphlets  and  so  on 
was  to  urge  these ;  and  if  you  ask  me  theoreti- 
sally,!  agree  that  they  are  about  as  good  a  thing  as 
a  man  can  adopt.  But  I  can  only  judge  from  the 
facts.  As  I  have  stated,  I  have  lectured  hundreds 
of  times  at  meetings ;  I  have  got  one  hundred 
thousand  depositors  in  the  Penny  Bank  ;  I  have 
used  all  these  efforts  to  try  and  push  the  pur- 
chase of  deferred  annuities  for  old  age,  and  1  am 
not  aware  that  I  have  ever  induced  one  person 
to  buy  one  deferred  annuity. 

8191.  But  if  you  put  it  as  broadly  as  you 
appear  to  me  to  have  done,  do  you  not  cut  the 
whole  ground  from  under  your  own  proposals  ; 
because  your  pi-oposals  are  to  stimulate  people  to 
make  these  deferred  annuities  which,  in  the  same 
breath,  you  tell  us  they  will  not  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances  make  ? — But  these  are 
not  deferred  annuities. 

8192.  Provision? — That  is  another  matter; 
they  v/ill  make  provision,  but  they  will  not  pay 
regular  sums,  at  least  that  is  my  experience — I 
regret  it — for  annuities. 

8193.  Do  you  contemplate  their  having  made 
their  provision  in  the  form  of  annuities  as  well 
as  in  other  forms  ? — I  put  it  in  as  one  of  the 
classes,  because  I  wish  to  encourage  it  in  every 
way  ;  and  I  find  that  where  one  person  will  buy 
— I  will  not  say  one  person,  because  I  do  not 
know  one  yet  that  I  have  influenced  to  buy  a 
deferred  annuity,  but  I  know  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  will  put  by  into  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  or  into  a  Penny  Bank  if  you  open  a  Penny 
Bank  anywhere — I  don't  care  where  you  open  it 
— ^in  Birmingham  or  London,  or  in  any  street  in 
London  ;  I  mean  wherever  you  open  it,  I  would 
undertake  to  say  that  in  two  or  three  months 
you  will  have  several  hundred  dejjositors  ;  that 
shows  they  will  deposit. 

8194.  But  your  scheme  contemplates  pi'ovision 
of  every  kind  ? — Yes. 

8195.  It  contemplates  provision  of  every  kind, 
small  or  large ;  it  contemplates  even  the  possible 
withdrawal  of  that  provision  at  some  time  or 
another;  and  it  makes  all  these  subject  to  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  local  authority  in  giving  relief 
— it  makes  all  of  them  a  claim,  subject,  however, 
to  a  sort  of  power  of  refusal  to  the  local  authority  ? 
-Yes. 

8196.  That  leaves  a  great  deal  to  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  local  authority,  does  it  not? — 
It  does.  But  then  \  ou  must  remember  that  these 
would  only  come  up  in  batches.  You  will  have 
every  year  a  certain  number  of  people  who  would 
arrive  at  the  age  of  65.  No  doubt,  as  I  said,  it 
is  a  troublesome  thing  to  investigate ;  but  still 
it  is  done  once  and  for  all,  it  would  he  distributed 
over  the  whole  y  ear,  and  the  numbers  at  each 
week  or  each  month  would  not  be  very  large. 

8197.  I  imagine  that  probably  you  and  I  would 
agree,  if  we  were  dealing  with  any  particular 
case,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  provision  which 
had  been  made  in  that  cnse  were  satisfactory  : 
but  you  know  with  legislation,  or  the  proceedings 
of  public  bodies,  there  has  to  be  something  like 
regulations  to  go  upon  ? — Yes,  certainly. 
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8198.  Would  it  not  be  extremely  difficult  to 
make  any  kind  of  regulation  which  would  cover 
such  a  wide  sphere  of  operations  as  you  stiggest? 
— i  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  difficult,  tiut 
the  problem  is  very  difficult.  If  you  were  to  say 
that  the  provision  for  old  age,  we  are  all  agreed 
that  something  is  wanted  to  foster  the  idea  of 
peo])le  jn'ovidini!  for  old  age.  In  the  abstract, 
we  all  want  to  do  it ;  but  the  problem  is  very 
difficult,  and  in  mv  opinion  the  only  sound  way 
is  nor  to  do  it  simply  eji  bloc,  but  to  consider  the 
individual  cases  as  far  as  you  can.  I  fully 
acknowledge,  in  regard  to  any  board  going  into 
this  matter,  it  must  to  a  certain  extent  depend  on 
the  accidental  position  of  that  board,  and  the 
character  of  the  board,  and  the  ability  of  ti>e 
board  ;  but  still  the  idea  that  I  have  got  in  my 
Bills  is  that  you  should  have  an  aim  and  an  ideal 
which  Avill  tend  to  elevate  the  people  and  to 
bring  out  their  better  qualities  rather  than  the 
reverse. 

819y.  You  believe  in  the  possibility  of  stimu- 
lating thrift,  all  kinds  of  thrift  ? — Yes,  that  is 
what  I  want. 

8200.  And  your  experience,  to  which  yon  have 
just  referred,  in  the  case  of  some  of  those  deposi- 
tors in  the  penny  banks,  shows  that  that  can  be 
done  ? — I  think  so. 

8201.  And  that  thrift   grows  by  thrift?— 
iiapidly. 

8202.  And  if  you  can  ])ut  into  a  man's  mind 
the  idea  of  saving,  it  is  very  likely  that  it  will 
go  further  than  he  has  any  anticipation  of? — I 
am  quite  convinced  of  that. 

8203.  Under  those  circumstances,  do  you  not  Deferred 
think  it  might  be  possible  so  to  stimulate  people  Annuitie-' 
to  make  provision  byi  deferred  annuities  as  to  ^jJcouru-Mi 
secure  in  time  a  considerable  progress  in  that  by  icgisU- 
direction  ? — I  will  not  for  a  moment  say  it  is  not  '"o"- 
possible. 

8204.  At  present  no  stimulus  of  any  kind  has 
been  given  other  than  the  opening  of  offices  for 
the  purpose? — I  will  not  say  that  in  my  own 
case  ;  because  when  the  Provident  Know  ledge 
Society  was  formed,  which  I  explained  before 
you  came  in,  in  the  early  days— — 

8205.  No  stimulus  by  legislation? — No  ;  there 
has  been  none  by  legislation.  I  regret  it  very 
much.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  stimulate 
it  by  legislation.  I  dnnot  sav  for  a  moment  that 
the  time  will  never  come  when  people  will  take  to 
deferi'ed  annuities,  I  do  not  say  that  for  a 
moment,  but  1  say  at  present,  and  judging  from 
20  years  of  my  own  efforts  in  trying  to  push  them, 
I  regret  to  see  the  failure.  But  no  doubt  in 
time  they  may  be  taken  advantage  of  better 
than  they  are  now,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
for  legislation  to  do  anything  to  discourage 
them,  because  I  think  they  are  excellent. 

8206.  At  the  present  time  the  State,  if  any- 
thing, is  rather  doing  less  than  it  used  to  do, 
because  it  is  reducins  the  interest  which  it  gave 

~  CD 

upon  these  savings  ?  —  Yes,  it  is  so  ;  and  it  is  an 
unfortunate  thing.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  do 
not  think  the  rate  of  interest,  although,  of  course, 
it  is  important,  makes  the  difference. 

8207.  It  makes  a  great  difference  in  deferred 
annuities  ? — An  enormous  difference  in  amount. 
But  I  gave  a  case  in  which  I  was  asked  to  frame 
a  scheme,  in  which  what  you  may  call  the  endow- 
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Immediate 
annuities 
very  popu- 
lar. 


Having 
received 
medical 
relief  would 
disqualify 
for  pension 
of  7». 


Mr.  Chamler lain— Gontixmed. 

n.-ent  of  the  fund  was  so  large  that  I  could 
calculate  the  rate  of  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  and 
it  made  a,  most  attractive  scheme  for  deferred 
annuities,  but  it  was  to  a  special  class  of  tencliers, 
a  large  body  of  teachers  of  one  particular 
denomination,  and  even  then  they  would  not 
take  advantage  of  it,  although  those  were  more 
educated  persons,  and  could  see  at  once  the 
advantages  of  it. 

8208.  But  the  middle-class  very  largely  take 
a(ivantage  of  deferred  annuities  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

8209.  Are  there  not  in  the  lai-ge  insurance 
offices  a  great  number  of  deferred  annuities  ? — 
Very  few,  I  think. 

8210.  They  are  all  by  way  of  insurance  ? — 
Nearlv  all  insurances.  Immediate  annuities  is 
a  very  popular  form  ;  but  then,  of  course,  that 
is  a  very  different  thing  altogther.  Immediate 
annuities  are,  of  course,  very  po2)ular  ;  as  you 
will  know  better  than  I  would,  they  ai^e  very 
largely  granted  by  the  State,  sonietiiing  like  a 
million  a  year,  I  think,  is  granted.  But  those 
are  diffierent  things  altogether  ;  those,  of  course, 
do  not  touch  this. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

8211.  Will  you  tell  me  in  what  way  you 
consider  your  Clause  5  stimulates  thrift  and 
providence,  because  it  seems  to  me  lhat  any 
person  who  does  not  get  drunk,  and  who  has  not 
been  convicted,  and  who  has  not  received  Poor 
Law  relief  can,  without  making  the  smallest 
pi'ovision  for  himself,  obtain  7s.  a  week? — If  he 
needs  it. 

8212.  I  mean  in  what  way  does  that  stimulate 
thrift  ?  I  can  understand  that  it  prevents  a  man 
committing  crime  ;  it  prevents  a  man  getting 
drunk ;  and  it  prevents  him  coming  on  the  Poor 
Law.  But  still  if  a  man  has  got  2/.  a  week,  it 
is  not  a  very  great  merit  that  he  does  not  go  on 
the  Poor  Law  ? — But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  vei'y 
large  number  of  those  with  21.  do  receive  Poor 
Law  relief  in  some  form  or  other. 

8213.  Would  you  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
a  very  large  number  of  them  do  i' — I  have 
statistics  showing  large  medical  relief,  you  know. 

8214.  Medical  relief?  You  consider  that  in- 
cluded under  the  term  "  Poor  Law  relief"  here? 
—  Certainly. 

8215.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  very  many 
persona  Avho  receive  2  Z.  a  week  receive  medical 
relief  from  the  Poor  Law  ?  —  I  do  not  say  that 
people  receiving  2  /.  a  week  receive  Poor  Law 
relief,  but  I  say  that  a  very  large  number  of  per- 
sons who,  during  their  working  time  are  receiving 
2  /.  a  week,  do  fall  on  the  Poor  Law,  on  the 
occacions  when  they  are  out  of  work,  and  from 
illness,  a  very  large  number.  I  once  took  out  the 
absolute  number  of  the  individuals  in  a  parish 
who  had  received  relief  during  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  the  number  came  very  large  indeed ; 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population. 

8216-17.  Did  you  go  into  their  earnings? — 
No  ;  I  simply  took  the  names. 

8218.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  oe  the 
case  under  this  Bill,  that  a  man  who  received  2  I. 
or  3  /.  a  week,  as  far  as  that  goes,  and  who 
had  made  no  provision  whatever  for  his  old  age, 
would  be  entitled  to  7  s.  a  week  if  he  had  not 


Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

gone  on  the  Poor  Law,  and  he  had  not  been  con- 
victed of  crime  or  drunkenness  ? — Yes  ;  that 
would  be  so. 

8219.  Do  you  not  think,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
suggested,  that  would  lead  to  au  enormous 
number  of  persons  relying  upon  that  making  no 
provision,  and  that  you  would  have  a  very  heavy 
drain  upon  whatever  fund  was  provided  for  the 
purpose? — Well,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  with  regard  lo  a  man  who  has 
been  living  upon  that  amount  of  3  4  /.,  or  5  /. 
a  week,  as  you  say,  the  chances  are  that  if  he  had 
been  earning  that  amount  all  his  life  the  attrac- 
tion of  7s.  a  week  would  not  be  enough  for  him. 

8220.  Yes  ;  but  surely  you  went  rather  high 
when  you  said  5l.  a  week.  £2,  or  3/.,  or  4/. 
a  week,  we  know  that  there  are  very  large 
earnings  in  some  particular  industries,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  an  unusual  thing  in  some  industries  for  men 
to  be  earning  very  high  wages;  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned  all  they  have  got  to  do  is  to  keep  from 
tho  Poor  Law  and  make  no  provision,  then  they 
would  be  entitled  to  this  7s.  a  week  ? — Of  course 
if  it  worked  in  that  way,  that  clause  would  have 
to  be  T)rotected  in  some  way  or  other. 

8221.  That  would  entirely  alter  your  idea  of  the 
figures  if  that  was  the  effect  to  any  large  extent? 
— Yes,  of  course,  if  it  was  found  in  the  w  orking 
of  this  measure ;  and,  of  course,  all  these 
measures  must  be  experimental ;  that  shoals  of 
people  came  oij  in  that  way,  that  clause  would 
have  to  be  altered.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
found  so,  myself ;  but,  of  course,  I  can  only  give 
an  opinion. 

8222.  Under  Clause  6,  the  person  who  does 
make  a  specific  allocation  of  some  of  his  earn- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  old  age 
would  really  be  in  a  worse  position  than  the  man 
who  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,  under 
Clause  5  ? — Not  necessarily,  because  he  would 
receive  what  he  got  liimseK ;  he  could  get 
5s.  '6d.  from  the  Pension  Fund  But,  of  course, 
he  would  enjoy  his  own  property  besides ;  he 
would  have  Is.  9d.  of  his  own  ;  therefore,  he 
would  be  as  well  off,  and  if  he  had  made  more  than 
Is.  9d.,  he  would  be  better  off  than  the  other 
man. 

8223.  But  you  give  him,  under  Clause  6, 
3s.  6c?.  a  week? — Pins,  up  to  Is.  9d.,  an  amount 
equal  to  what  he  has  saved  himself. 

8224.  Then  that  would  be  5s.  3d.  ? — In  ad- 
dition to  what  he  has  got  himself. 

8225.  Under  Clause  6,  Sub-section  d,  the 
matter  really  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authority  itself? — Yes  ;  to  judge  of  his 
savings. 

8226.  They  may  judge  for  themselves  entirely 
as  to  what  they  consider  to  be  a  proper  pro- 
vision by  the  applicant — Yes. 

8227.  And  they  may  give  or  withhold  this 
3s.  6d.  a  week  ? — Yes  ;  you  must  leave  it  to 
the  local  authority. 

8228.  And  that  is  exactly  the  position  of  the 
guardians  noAv,  is  it  not,  really  ? — Well,  this 
goes  further  than  that.  Of  course  they  would 
be  the  judges  of  whether  he  had  provided  to 
their  satisfaction  ;  but  still  he  Avould  have  a  right 
to  claim  it  if  he  could  prove. 

8229.  Yes  j  but  still  it  is  to  their  satisfaction  ? 
— Yes  ;  it  must  be  to   their   satisfaction.  If 
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Mr.  Ritchie — continued, 
they  were  to  exercise  that  in  a  hard  manner,  of 
course  he  would  have  an  appeal,  1  suppose  to 
the  Local  Cxoyernment  Board,  or  somebody ;  but 
still,  I  think,  you  must  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  would  act  in  a  reasonable  manner.  But, 
of  course,  you  must  give  it  to  their  discretion 
I  think. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

8230.  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  I  understand 
you,  Mr.  Bartley.  But,  first  of  all,  there  is  a 
pension  of  7s.  a-week  ?  — Yes. 

8231.  And  the  qualification  for  that  pension 
is  purely  negative? — A  man  need  not  have 
saved  any  money  at  all  in  order  to  get  this  pen- 
sion of  7s.  a-week? — If  he  has  not  received 
relief,  that  is  so  ;  that  is  one. 

8232.  The  qualification  is  purely  negative  ? — 
That  is  one  class. 


Mr.  Hunter — continued. 

8233.  If,  however,  he  may  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  receive  even  sixpennj-worth  of  medical 
relief  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
never  could  receive  a  higher  pension  than  5s.  '6d.  ? 
-  That  is  so. 

8234.  And  to  earn  the  pension  of  5s.  3d.  he 
must  qualify  by  the  payments  mentioned  in 
S>ection  6  ? — Yes. 

8235.  Well,  now,  have  you  any  means  of  as- 
certaining of  the  total  number  of  persons  who 
come  to  66,  how  many  have  never  received  Poor 
Law  relief  in  the  course  of  their  lives  ?  Is  there 
any  authentic  record  ? — No,  nothing  exists. 

8236.  And,  therefore,  any  estimate  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  come  under  your  7s.  must 
be  purely  in  the  nature  ^of  a  guess  ? — I  have  not 
even  attempted  to  guess  it. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  noon 


Impossible 
to  e-^timate 
the  cost. 


TWENTY-SECOND  DAY. 


Wednesday,  3rd  May  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT : 


The  Eight  Hon.  LOED  ABEEDAEE,  g.c.b.,  Chairm.^n. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 
Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Houndell,  m.p. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadiiurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  SecretoLry. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Sir  Henry  Longley,  k.c.b.,  Chief  Charity  Commissioner,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Henley. 

8237.  Will  you  give  us  the  legal  definition  of 
the  word  "  Dole  Charity  "  ;  you  gave  us  Ijord 
Hobhouse's  definition,  Avhich  was  tiiis  :  "  Direct 
"  gifts  in  money,  or  money's  worth,  to  persons 
"  whose  title  to  receive  them  is  poverty  "  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  of  any  legal  definition  of  a  "  Dole 
"  Charity  "  ;  but  I  should  say  that  one  test  of  a 
dole  is  that  it  is  precarious,  and  so  distinguished 
from  a  pension,  which  is  given,  at  any  rate,  for  a 
term. 

8238.  Anything  permanent  would  not  be  a 
dole? — No,  I  think  not;  I  think  permanence  is 
a  quality  which  is  absent  from  a  dole. 

8239.  A  pension  would  not  be  a  dole  ? — No  ; 
I  think  note 


Mr  Henley — continued. 

8240.  In  fact,  it  is  a  pittance  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
that  would  be  a  fair  description  of  a  dole  ;  an  in- 
termittent and  precarious  payment. 

8241.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  county  coun-  Powers  of 
cils  and  county  boroughs,  I  think  they  have  no  County- 
power  with  regard  to  charities,  except  register  *-°'^ncils. 
them? — They  have  not  even  that;    the  only 

power  which  they  have,  which,  I  think,  the  Act 
of  52  George  III.  cap.  102,  gives  to  Quarter 
Sessions,  now,  I  presume,  represented  by  the 
county  councils,  is  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  trustees  of  charities  are  bound,  under  that 
Act,  to  register  their  charities  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace,  and  further,  to  fix  the  remuneration 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  for  carrving  out  the 
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Mr.  Ilenlei/ — continued. 

,Act..      I   think   those   are   their   only  direct 
functions. 

Charities        8242.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  about  charities  in 
for  appren-  rural  districts.    I  first  take  tlie  charities  tha^ 
school *fees   ^^lato  to  the  yountj,  such  as  the  apprenticino;  and 
now  unde-'  putting  forth  ;  then  there  are  {)aymentsfor  school 
sirable       fpes  for  such  poor  persons  as  are  unable  to  pay 
thetn  themselves,  and,  thirdly,  there  are  pay- 
ments to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  a  public  ele- 
mentary school.   1  think  you  told  us  with  regard 
to  the  apprenticing  of  boys,  that  in  many  places 
it  is  becoming  obsolete  ? — Yes, ;  I  think  it  is. 

8243.  Theref  )re,  it  is  possible  that  a  certain 
sum  of  money  might  be  turned  from  those 
charities  for  some  other  purpose? — Yes;  I  think 
so. 

8244.  It  is  T  think  generally  known  that  free 
apprenticeship,  as  it  is  called,  is  taking  the 
place  of  binding  ? — Well,  I  suppose  that 
is  so. 

8245.  Now  I  take  these  two  other  heads ; 
payment  of  school  fees,  and  payments  towards 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  a  public  elementary 
school  ;  wiien  I  s[)eak  of  the  ordinary  expenses, 
I  do  not  include  any  scholarships  or  matters  of 
that  sort,  but  the  ordinary  expenses  of  a  public 
elementary  school.  You  referred  to  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  1863.  This  is  what  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  : — "  The  opinions  of  the  law  officers 
"  of  the  Crown  have  thrown  considerable  doubt 
"  upon  parts  of  it.  If  a  person  leave  property 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his  parisli,  one 

would  suppose  that  this,  in  the  sense' of  the 
*'  law,  must  be  charity  ;  but  no  ;  this  it  has  been 
"  ruled  is  not  chanty,  because  it  simply  goes  in 
"  aid  of  the  poor  rate,  and  in  relief  of  those  who 
"  pay  it."  Now,  bearing  that  in  mind,  school  fee* 
now,  by  recent  law,  are  paid  for  poor  parents, 
in  fact,  are  paid  for  all  parents  ? — Well,  that  is 
so,  at  least  in  a  great  measure.  I  believe  some 
school  fees  still  remain,  but  only  to  an  insignifi- 
cant amount. 

8246.  But  generally  they  are  paid  for? — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  is  so  generally. 

8247.  Well,  now,  with  regard  to  the  payment 
for  public  elementary  schools,  every  parish  is 
bound  now  to  provide  the  school,  and  also  the 
teachers,  and  all  the  appliances  for  the  school  ? 
— Yes  :  that  is  so. 

8248.  So  that  in  no  sense  can  it  be  considered 
charity  in  applying  any  charity  fnnds  towards 
that :  it  is  simply  assisting  the  rates  ? — It  is 
either  assisting  the  rates,  or,  where  there  is  no 
school  board,  it  is  assisting  those  who  subscribe 
out  of  their  own  pockets  to  sul)stitute  a  voluntary 
school  for  a  school-board  school. 

8249.  Quite  so  ;  but  that  is  a  voluntary  act, 
and  if  they  did  not  do  that,  they  M^ould  have 
a  school  board  forced  upon  them  ?  —  They 
would. 

8250.  In  fact  it  means  a  voluntary  penny 
while  the  schoolboard  rate  might  amount  to  Is.? 
—  I  daresay  that  would  be  so. 

8251.  Therefore  in  those  two  ways  the 
charities  are  wrongly  applied,  if  they  are  given 
either  to  the  fees  or  to  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  school?  — I  should  think  so.  At  any  rate 
it  is  applied  to  do  that  for  which  the  State  has 
made  provision  in  another  way. 


Mr.  Henley — ^continued. 

8252.  Now  those  three  heads,  which  I  have 
given  you,  which  are  charities  devoted  to  the 
young  ;  could  the  Charity  Commissioners 
sanction  a  scheme  for  diverting  such  charities 
in  aid  of  pensions  for  aged  persons  ? — No  ;  I 
think  not,  under  the  cy  jnes  doctrine.  I  think 
we  should  be  obliged  to  find  some  other  wa}-^  of 
providing  for  education.  It  would  have  to  be 
devoted  to  the  young.  I  think  it  would  under 
the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

8253.  Well,  now  I  come  to  other  parochial  I 
charities  for  adults,  and  you  have  told  us,  I  think,  ^ 
that  you  have  sanctioned  some  schemes  for  con-  g 
tributions  to  charities,  to  coal  clubs,  clothing  p 
clubs,  and  various  parochial  clubs  of  that  sort? — 
Yes  ;  that  is  done  to  a  considerable  extent. 

8254.  I  daresay  yon  are  aware  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  parish,  whether  they  are  poor 
or  not,  small  shopkeepers,  and  persons  of  that 
class,  are  generally  allowed  to  contribute  to  these 
clubs  and  share  in  the  profits  of  the  charity  at 
Christmas? — I  have  no  personal  experience  on 
that  point,  1-ut  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  that 
is  so.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  and  to 
say  where  those  societies  sliould  stop. 

8255.  If  that  is  found  to  be  the  case,  would 
that  be  a  proper  application  of  charity  ? — Well, 
you  would  have  to  take  each  case  on  its  merits, 
and  see  whether  the  individual  did  require  assist- 
ance. I  dare  say  in  the  case  you  put,  it  would 
be  found  some  of  them  did  not  require  assistance. 

8256.  I  will  take  a  village  club,  to  which  the 
village  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  the  publican, 
and  the  baker  belonged  ;  would  that  be  a  proper 
application  of  the  charity  ? — I  should  not  think 
that  artizans  earning  good  regular  wages  would 
be  proper  recipients  of  the  benefits  of  the 
charity. 

8257.  They  could  hardly  be  classed,  could 
they,  as  the  deserving  poor  ? — No  ;  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  class  them  in  that  way. 

Chairman. 

8258.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say  that  the  ' 
great  majority  of  them  are  poor,  although  many 
of  them  might  be  persons  who  could  do  without 
aid;  is  that  your  argument? — I  understood  the 
question  put  to  me  to  be,  "  Would  the  village 

"  carpenter  and  blacksmith  be  deserving  recipi- 
"  ents?" 

8259.  Yes;  but  the  real  question  is  whether 
you  are  justified  in  applying  any  of  these  funds 
to  the  support  of  these  coal  and  clothing  clubs, 
and  you  are  told  that  there  is  a  good  number  of 
members  who  could  do  without  any  charitable  re- 
lief. I  suppose  your  reason  for  recommending  it 
was  that  there  is  in  these  places  generally  a  large 
majority  of  persons  really  in  poor  circumstances  ? 
—  Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  so,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  distinguish  ;  the  trustees  must 
distinguish. 

Mr.  Henley. 

8260.  Could  these  charities,  which  are  prin-  c 
cipully  for  adult  persons,  be  diverted  to  pensions  " , 
for  the  aged  ?— The  "  Dole  Charities  "  you  are 
speaking  of? 

8261.  Yes? — Yes,  most  certainly  they  could; 
and  they  have  been  and  are  being  so  devoted  at 
the  present  time. 
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8262.  And  the  Charity  Commissioners  would 
approve  of  a  scheme  ol"  that  sort? — Certainly. 
We  contiimally  make  schemes  of  that  sort. 

8263.  You  were  speaking  the  other  day  of  two 
classes  of  almshouses,  and,  I  suppose,  the  parish 
houses  to  which  you  alluded  were  houses  pro- 
vided uuder  the  9th  of  George  IV.,  where  the 
overseers  and  churchwardens  were  empowered 
to  provide  houses  or  lodgings  for  the  poor,  and  if 
they  did  not  accept  that  relief  they  got  nothing  ? 
— -Yes;  I  should  think  very  likely.  I  should 
think  some  of  them  are  attributable  to  the  older 
Acts.  There  are  some  older  Acts  of  George  II. 
or  George  1.  which  go  into  that  direction. 

8264.  Yes,  in  George  I.  ;  that  is  the  old  Act  ? 
— I  thought  you  said  George  IV. 

8265.  No,'George  I.  ?— I  know  that  Act ;  I 
quite  agree.  Yes ;  I  suspect  they  are  attribu- 
table to  some  rough  and  ready  mode  of  working 
out  that  Act. 

8266.  Those  houses  were  done  away  with  by 
an  Act  of  George  III.,  which,  I  daresay,  you  are 
aware  of? — East's  Act. 

8267.  They  were  found  not  to  woi  k  ? — Yes  ;  I 
am  afraid  1  do  not  quite  remember,  but  I  know 
they  were  done  away  with. 

8268.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
before  us,  and  it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  ask  you  a 
Poor  Law  question  on  the  matter ;  but  we  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  here  that  it  would 
be  desirable  really  to  revert  to  the  old  Act,  and 
found  almshouses  out  of  the  rates  in  different 
parishes.  You  have  ah-eady  said  in  your  evi- 
dence, I  think,  that  you  would  not  approve  of 
that  ? — I  certainly  should  not,  for  the  reasons 
given  in  our  Report  of  this  j^ear. 

8269.  Now  do  you  find  that  many  of  the  alms- 
houses, in  cases  that  oome  before  you,  are  not 
endowed  witli  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  people  ? 
— Yes,  there  are  a  good  many  cases  of  that  sort. 

8270.  Well,  in  the  event  of  such  cases,  the 
guardians  must  give  out-relief? — Well,  I  do  not 
know ;  the  people  may  get  alms  from  private 
charity. 

8271.  Yes;  l)ut  the  persons  are  not  destitute 
of  lodging  because  the}'  are  in  a  house,  but  they 
may  be  destitute  of  either  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
or  medical  attendance,  or  funeral  expenses  ? — 
Yes. 

8272.  The  guardians  would  be  obliged  them- 
selves to  provide  that  for  people  who  were  really 
destitute  ? — The  guardians  would  be  under  the 
same  obligation  to  relieve  these  destitute  people 

I  as  they  are  to  relieve  any  other  destitute  people, 
assuming  the  existence  of  destitution. 

8273.  Now  when  these  cases  come  before  you, 
what  remedy  do  you  apply  to  get  rid  of  that ;  to 
make  the  endowments  sufficient? — We  should  do 

j  one  of  two  things  ;  we  should  try  either  to  sell 
'  the  almshouses  and  apply  the  income  of  the 
purchase  money  to  some  more  useful  purpose, 
perhaps  in  pensions,  or  we  should  look  round 
the  parish  to  see  if  there  were  not  some  doles 
which  we  could  combine,  so  as  to  form  a  sufficient 
stipend  to  maintain  the  iniuales  of  tlie  alms- 
houses.   We  often  do  botli  these  things. 

8274.  Were  these  almshouses  intended,  do  you 
think,  for  the  very  poorest  class,  the  pauper 
class,  or  the  higher  class  generally  ? — You  mean 
the  almshouses  generally  ? 
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8275.  Yes  ? — I  should  say  for  the  second  poor, 
as  I  mentioned  the  other  day. 

8276.  T  have  got  a  deed  here  :  "  That  the 
"  persons  elected  shall  be  poor  indeed,  and 
"  well  reputed  of  for  religion  and  good  conversa- 
"  tion :  not  cursers  nor  common  swearers,  not 
"  idle  persons,  not  drunkards,  not  having  coni- 
"  mitted  fornication  or  adultery ;  not  hunters  of 
"  ale  houses,  not  gadders  or  Avanderers  abroad 
"  from  house  to  house,  not  tale-bearers,  notbusy- 
"  bodies,  but  such  as  shall  live  without  common 
"  scolding  or  brawling,  and  quietly  and  peace- 
"  ably  with  their  neighbours,  and  such  as  have 
"  been  born  or  dwelled  for  the  space  of  10  years 
"  at  the  least  in  any  of  the  towns  aforesaid,  and 
"  if  any  by  misinformation  be  elected  or  placed 
"  there,  wanting  such  condition,  or,  being  elected, 
"  shall  afterwards  marry  or  fall  to  such  raisbe- 
"  haviours,  that  they  then  shall  be  expelled  and 
"  removed,  and  another  placed  in  the  room  of  the 
"  person  removed."  It  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  enforce  such  qualifications,  would  it  not  ? — I 
think  it  would. 

Mr.  Brou(/hur.st. 

8277.  No  one  would  be  entitled  under  that  ? — 
I  should  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  come 
in. 

Mr.  Henley. 

8278.  Well,  from  the  deeds  that  you  have 
examined,  would  you  generally  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  people  were  to  be  of  not  the  very 
poorest? — I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that,  on  looking  at  the  deeds,  and 
in  many  cases  the  founders  are  careful  to  say 
that  people  who  receive  relief  are  not  to  share  in 
the  benefits  of  the  charity. 

8279.  Now  in  this  particular  case  a  scheme 
was  framed  which  was  passed  by  tlie  Charity 
Commissioners,  which  I  suppose  would  be  a 
good  illustration  of  what  you  generally  do. 
Under  Sir  George  Croke's  will,  these  persons 
got  2s.  a  week,  which  was  inadequate,  and 
everyone  of  them  was  receiving  out-door  relief. 
The  number  was  reduced  to  half,  four  instead  of 
eight,  and  the  payments  doubled,  and  one  of 
your  conditions  in  the  scheme  was,  that  they 
should  not  receive  out-door  relief  ? — I  think  it  is 
a  fair  illustration  of  what  we  should  try  to  do  in 
such  a  case.  That  scheme  is  13  years  old.  I 
dare  say  we  should  be  able  to  make  some  better 
provision  now,  as  the  result  of  experience,  but  the 
main  lines  would  be  the  same. 

8280.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  upon  another 
head  altogether ;  about  your  system  of  inquiry 
into  charities.  You  had  a  special  inquiry  into 
the  case  at  Denbigh,  you  told  us  ? — Yes. 

8281.  How  much  of  that  was  paid  by  the 
county,  and  how  much  by  the  Government  ? — 
That  was  all  conducted  at  the  public  expense. 

8282.  Because  I  see  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  a  portion  may  be  paid  out  of  tiie  county 
rate  ?— That  Act  was  not  then  in  force.  I  pre- 
sume the  Act  to  v.'hich  you  refer  is  tlie  Charity 
Expenses  Act  of  1892.  The  Denbigh  Inquiry 
Avas  finished  in  the  year  1890. 

8283.  Can  you  tell  me  the  length  of  the 
inquiry,  how  long  it  took  to  inquire  into  the  one 
county  ? — I  can  tell  you,  but  it  would  be  mis- 
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'  leading  as  to  the  future,  because  in  that  case  wo 
employed  a  gentleman  who  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  therefore  we 
could  only  have  his  spare  time,  and  the  inquiry 
was  necessarily  pi'otracted.  In  the  future  we 
intend,  and  we  have  begun  already  in  the 
inquiries  which  we  are  pursuing,  to  require  that  an 
assistant  Commissioner  shall  give  his  whole  time. 

8284.  How  long  would  it  take  a  person  who 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  inquire,  and  to  report  to 
you  ? — I  should  think  six  or  eight  months  in 
IDenbigh.  The  time  is  necessarily  long,  because 
there  is  not  merely  the  inquiry,  and  the  writing 
of  a  report  upon  the  inquiry,  but  the  results  of 
the  inquiry  have  to  be  edited  and  annotated  and 
expanded  by  the  help  of  all  the  documents  we 
have  in  the  oflfice. 

8285.  So  that  after  eight  months  the  assistant 
Commissioner  could  place  the  report  in  your 
hands  ? — I  think  he  could,  and,  of  course,  if  there 
were  two  it  would  be  done  quicker. 

8286.  And  can  you  give  me  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  cost  of  that  Inquiry  ? — If  I  had 
known  I  could  have  brought  you  some  figures,  but 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  now.  I  can  furnish 
the  Commission  with  some  very  rough  estimates. 

8287.  Was  he  paid  by  the  day  ? — He  was  paid 
by  the  day. 

8288.  So  on  the  days  he  did  not  work,  he 
would  not  be  paid  ? — On  the  days  he  did  not 
work,  he  would  not  be  paid.  Perhaps  I  should 
add,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a 
gentleman  properly  qualified  who  is  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  Welsh  language. 

8289.  I  think  your  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
your  office  is  very  fully  worked? — Yes,  we  have 
plenty  of  work. 

8290.  I  think  in  your  evidence  on  sevei-al 
occasions  you  have  said  you  could  not  imdertake 
more  work  ? — Except  with  an  increase  of  staff". 

8291.  That  you  would  require  an  increase  of 
staff"  both  outside  and  insider — An  increasing  of 
inspecting  staff"  would  be  required. 

8292.  And  tabulating  when  the  work  got  into 
your  office  ? — Yes  ;  but  all  the  organisation  is 
there  ;  we  should  require  no  fresh  organisation. 

8293.  I  think  we  should  both  agree  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  some  inquiry  should 
be  made  in  every  county  and  county  borough 
in  England  with  regard  to  the  charities ;  we 
should  know  more  about  them  than  we  do  now  ? 
— We  have  long  suggested  ;  for  many  years  sug- 
gested, in  our  reports,  that  that  should  be  done ; 
and  that  it  should  be  done  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  been  done  in  the  County  of  Denbigh ; 
in  which  it  is  going  to  be  done  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  County  of  London, 
bv  the  issue  of  a  new  edition,  brought  up  to  date,  of 
Lord  Brougham's  Commission.  And  there  is  a 
special  reason  for  this  now,  because  the  reports  of 
Lord  Brougham's  Commission  are  made  evidence 
in  certain  circumstances  by  the  Charitable  Trusts 
(Recovery)  Act  of  1891  ;  and  so  we  reprint,  in 
the  County  of  Denbigh  and  in  the  other  counties, 
the  whole  of  the  reports  of  Lord  Brougham's 
Commission,  and  then  proceed  to  supplement  them 
by  the  later  information,  and  when  the  counties 
get  that  which  is  really  a  question  of  time  and 
money,  they  will  have  abundant  information. 

8294.  And  at  the  pace  you  are  going  now,  how 
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long  will  it  take  you  to  complete  this  work  ? — 
Well,  I  can  hardly  say  ;  we  are  going  at  any 
particular  pace,  because  we  are  waiting  for  the 
counties  to  come  in. 

8295.  It  will  take  five  or  ten  years,  I  suppose  ? 
— I  should  think  it  would.  Lord  Brougham's 
Commission  took  twenty  years. 

8296.  I  want  you,  for  the  moment,  to  put 
inquiries  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  on  one  Cct? 
side  altogether,  and  see  whether  you  cannot  be  «oi 
assisted  by  the  local  authorities.     I  will  not  take 
the  hypothetical  case  of  these  parochial  councils,  co  ; 
or  the  district  councils,  which  do  not  exist ;  we  P«  ii 
do  not  know  when  they  may  exist;  but  I  will 
take,  first  of  all,  the  vestry.     I  do  not  suppose,  in  rli 
in  fact,  you  have  said  so  in  your  evidence,  I  bjhi 
think,  that  they  would  not  like  to  give  up  the  dole 
charities?—  I  think  in  many  parishes  there  would  anoi 
be  a  very  strong  feeling  against  it.  » 

8297.  They  have  the  orange  squeezed,  and 
they  would  not  like  to  give  up  the  juice ;  well,  we 
will  pass  them  over  ;  then  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  board  of  guardians  are  not  the 
proper  bodies  to  inquire  into  these  charities  ? — 
I  should  think  not. 

8298.  Then  the  only  other  authority,  short  of 
the  county  council,  is  the  highway  board,  which 
we  may  leave  on  one  side  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

8299.  Now  we  come  to  the  county  council. 
Mr.  Loch  asked  you  a  question,  whether  the 
county  councils  would  not  take  up  this  work, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  would  be  your 
objection  to  putting  the  county  councils  in  the 
same  position  that  you  are  with  regard  to  inquiring 
into  charities.  I  see  under  Section  9  of  the  16  and 
17  Vict.,  chapter  137  :  "The  board  (that  is,  the 
"  Charity  Commissioners)  may  examine  and  in- 
"  quire  into  any  charities  in  England  and  Wales, 
"  and  the  nature  and  objects,  administration, 
"  management,  and  results  thereof,  and  the  value, 
"  condition,  management,  and  application  of  the 

"  estates,  funds,  property,  and  income  belonging  , 
"  thereto,  and  the  board  may  cause  such  exami- 
"  nation  and  inquiries  to  be  made  by  their  as- 
"  sistant  commissioners,  acting  together  or  sepa- 
"  rately  in  such  cases,  and  at  such  times  as  the 
"  board  think  fit,   and    the  assistant  commis- 
"  sioners  are  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
"  board."      18    and    19   Vict.,   chapter  124, 
Section  6  extends    the    power  of  the  board 
and  their  assistant  commissioners  "  to  inquire 
"  into  charities,  and  to  require  written  accounts 
"  and  statements  from  trustees  of  any  charity 
"  or  their  agents,  depositaries  of  charity  funds, 
"  persons  receiving  benefits  from  charity  funds, 
"  and  persons  having  the  control  or  possession 
"  of  any  documents  concerning  the  charity  or 
"  any  property  thereof."    The  county  councils 
have  already  duties  thrown  upon  them  to  inquire 
into  certain  boundaries  and  applications  for  large 
parishes,  now,  who  desire  to  be  made  into  local 
boards  ;  well,  for  that  purpose  they  hold  these 
local  inquiries ;  they  have  also  duties  thrown 
upon  them  under  the  compulsory  Allotments 
Acts  ;  if  the  guardians  fail,  or  the  rural  sanitary 
authority  fails  to  obtain  allotments,  the  coxincil 
are  compelled  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  hold  an 
inquiry  and  deal  with  the  question.    Why  could 
not   this    duty   of    making    an   inquiry  into 
the    charities   and    reporting   upon   them  be 
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thrown  upon  the  county  councils? — -There 
is  no  absolute  impossibility  in  it ;  but  I 
should  very  much  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
economical,  either  of  labour,  or  experience,  or  of 
money,  to  have  52  charity  commissions,  one  in 
each  county.  When  you  corae  to  consider  the 
very  special  questions  whicli  arise,  legal  and 
other  questions,  when  you  come  to  inquire  into 
charities,  I  should  have  thought,  on  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labour,  that  it  was  well  to  have 
that  done  by  one  set  of  people,  who  collect 
experience  throughout  all  the  country. 

8300.  Of  course  I  anticipate  that  the  oohemes 
will  go  up,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners ;  but  I  fail  to  see  why  a  greater  ex- 
pense would  be  incurred  by  people  who  would 
voluntarily  undertake  the  work  without  payment, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  clerk  to  the  county 
council^  than  there  would  be  if  you  had  a  paid 
officer  from  the  centi-al  department  ? — Because 
I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  do 
ft  without  an  expensive  staff. 
'  8301.  You  think  that  the  great  difficulty  would 
be  with  regard  to  the  expense  ? — Well,  I  think 
that  would  be  a  considerable  difficulty,  and  the 
want  of  experience,  the  limited  area  of  experience. 
It  is  just  like  the  Local  Government  Board ;  I 
should  suggest  a  centralisation  on  that  point  for 
the  same  reason  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
centralisation  is  carried  out. 

8302.  With  regard  to  the  legal  advice,  every 
county  has  a  very  skilled  adviser  in  the  clerk  of 
the  county  council? — I  doubt  whether  he  knows 
much  about  charity  law. 

8303.  I  suppose  he  would  be  able  to  get  that 
up,  would  he  not  ? — Well,  he  might. 

8304.  You  would  save  the  whole  expense  of 
the  paid  Commissioner  going  down? — You  would 

I    save  his  travelling  expenses. 

I  8305.  And  the  payment  of  his  personal 
!  expenses  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  you  would  save 
!  salary. 

8306.  Why  not  ? — Because  I  think  the  county 
council  would  require  to  have  paid  officers  to 
carry  out  such  a  work. 

8307.  Well,  the  words  of  the  Allotment  Act 
are  :  that  inquiries  were  held  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  some  other  person. 
But  in  practice,  where  that  has  been  done,  I  can 
only  speak  now  of  one  county,  the  inquiry  really 
cost  nothing  ;  it  was  conducted  by  people  volun- 
tarily, and  the  clerk  of  the  council  did  it  as  part  of 
his  duty  ? — I  think  if  you  were  to  look  through 
the  reports  of  the  County  of  Denbigh  you  would 
see  the  reason  of  my  answer. 

8308.  I  have  not  hnd  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so  ? — I  think  the  inquiry  would  involve  looking 
into  ancient  deeds,  and  raising  and  solving  many 
questions  of  law  which  would  very  soon  necessi- 
tate the  employment  of  skilled  labour  and  paid 
labour. 

8309.  And  would  that  apply  to  the  dole 
charities  ? — Certainly. 

8310.  As  well  as  to  the  endowed  charities  ? 
— The  dole  charities  are  endowed  charities.  I 
should  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  suggest  that 
there  is  no  function  for  the  county  council  in 
connection  with  the  charities,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  this  inquiry  is  the  function  which  is  most 
fit  for  them. 
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8311.  Then  you  think,  probably,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  leave  the  law  alone  and  allow  the 
counties  to  employ  gentlemen  from  your  office 
and  pay  them  ? — Yes,  under  this  Act.  I  think 
this  Act  will  provide  for  what  is  Avanted,  and  in 
that  way  the  counties  get  the  best  information 
that  can  be  got,  at  only  halt-price,  because,  the 
info'rniation  being  required  for  imperial  as  well 
as  for  local  purposes,  the  'iVeasury,  so  far,  have 
been  willing  to  pay  half  the  cost ;  and  therefore 
the  counties  get  what  I  hope  will  be  a  valuable 
article  at  half  the  cost. 

8312.  But  who  has  to  decide  as  to  the  cost  of 
these  inquiries :  is  it  to  be  divided  equally ;  it 
does  not  say  so  in  the  Act  ? — It  does  not  say  so 
in  the  Act.  The  Treasury  and  the  county  make 
their  own  arrangements :  in  the  two  cases  ill 
which  arrangements  have  been  made  under  the 
Act  the  cost  has  been  divided  equally,  the 
West  Riding  ol'  Yorkshire  and  the  County  of 
London.  One  Welsh  county  has  applied,  the 
County  of  Merioneth,  but  I  don't  think  the 
Treasury  have  agreed,  as  yet. 

lid 

Lord  Lingen. 

8313.  Does  the  Act  you  have  before  you  empower 
the  Treasury  to  pay  half  the  expenses  ? — No  ;  the 
Act  empowers  the  county  council  to  make  pay- 
ments. The  section  is  a  short  one.  I  will  read  it. 
It  is  the  55  and 56  Victoria,  chapter  15.  The  first 
section  is,  "  The  council  of  any  county,  or  county 
"  borough,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  pay  or  contri- 
"  bute  towards  the  expenses  of  any  inquiry 
"  conducted  by  the  Chai'ity  Commissioners  into 
"  any  charities  which  are,  by  the  trusts  govern- 
"  ing  their  administration  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
"  the  benefit  of  their  county,  or  county  borough, 
"  or  any  part  thereof."  The  Act,  I  think,  starts 
with  the  assumption  that  the  inquiries  are  made 
wholly  at  the  cost  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Henley. 

8314.  If  the  legal  difficulty  could  be  got  over, 
do  you  think,  or  do  you  not  think,  that  the 
people  in  the  country  would  be  more  likely  to 
open  their  minds  and  hearts  to  persons  living  in 
the  county  than  to  a  paid  officer  from  London  ? 
— I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would. 
I  have  often  thought  that  people  are  more 
jealous  of  being  inquired  into  by  their 
neighbours  than  by  people  from  a  central 
office. 

8315.  Yes  ;  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  large 
representative  body,  a  county  council ;  they 
could  hardly  be  called  the  neighbours  of  the 
people  in  the  different  parishes.  It  is  not  like  a 
vestry  inquiry.  You  think  they  would  be  likely 
to  be  jealous  of  them  ? — I  think  it  is  not  im- 
probable. Any  inquiry  conducted  by  the  county 
council  would  be  conducted  without  the  help  of 
the  immense  amount  of  the  information  which  i& 
in  our  office. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

8316.  There  is  one  supplementary  question, 
please,  Sir  Henry  Longley.  The  Question 
7853,  about  enabling  the  trustees  to  apply  money 
in  aid  of  the  funds  of  any  duly  registered  provi- 
dent or  friendly  society.  In  what  form  do  you 
enable  such  assistance  to  be  given ;  by  way  of 
subscription  to  the  benefit  society  ?  —Yes  Trus- 
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tees  often  do  that  under  the  clause  whicli  I  read 
the  other  day. 

8317.  In  principle  do  you  think  it.  a  good  thing 
to  have  an  extraneous  subscription  tu  a  benefit 
society  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  a  question  I  can 
hardly  answer. 

8318.  Then,  might  I  just  ask  one  question 
bearing  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1884,  which  is,  shortly,  for  enabling 
the  Charity  Commissioners  to  deal  with  these 
charitable  endowments.  They  propose  the 
analogy  of  the  schemes  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act ;  would  you  propose  any  improve- 
ment upon  that  mode  of  procedure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  these  charitable  eudow- 
iDCnts? — I  think  it  would  be  important,  with  the 
view  of  solving,  if  it  is  to  be  solved  in  this  way, 
the  question  which  the  Commission  have  before 
them,  that  there  should  be  some  general  statu- 
tory direction  for  the  purpose,  and  I  should  say 
it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  rely  upon  schemes 
being  made  in  the  case  of  individual  charities  ; 
there  must  be  some  general  indication  of  the 
mind  of  Parliament,  I  think,  as  there  has  been 
in  the  case  of  the  diversion  of  doles  to  educa- 
tion. 

8319.  Then,  I  imderstand  you,  that  having 
regard  to  the  local  jealousies  and  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  these  endowments,  that  we  may  look 
upon  the  intervention  of  Parliament  as  a  neces- 
sity, in  your  opinion  ? — I  think  so. 

8320.  To  bring  about  an  improved  state  of 
things  such  as  this  Commission  has  to  report 
upon,  you  look  to  a  strict  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  as  a  sine  qua  non  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ; 
I  think  that  neither  endowed  charity  nor  private 
charity  can  be  relied  upon,  as  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  relied  upon,  to  fill  the  gap,  unless  they  are 
stimulated  by  a  strict  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law. 

8321.  And  do  you  look  upon  organised  chari- 
table agencies  as  a  necessary  complement  to  the 
Poor  Law? — Certainly  ;  I  should  like  just  to  read 
a  few  words  from  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1834.  They  say  f  p.  158, 
of  Reprint  of  1885)  :  "  Where  cases  of  real 
"  hardship  occur  the  remedy  must  be  applied  by 
"  individual  charity,  a  virtue  for  which  no 
"  system  of  compulsory  relief  can  or  ought  to  be 
"  as  a  substitute." 

8322.  And  the  pressure  that  would  be  brought 
about  by  a  strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
would  directly  and  indirectly  act  upon  charitable 
relief,  both  private  charity  and  public  charity 
from  endowments  ? — I  think  so ;  and  one  could 
illustrate  that  by  what  has  happened  in  the 
Whitechapel  Union.  The  creation  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Pension  Society  was  due,  no  doubt,  to 
a  strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  Orga- 
nised charity  helps  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Poor 
Jjaw  helps  organised  charity,  and  encourages 
organisation. 

8323.  And  you  would  take  that  Tower 
Hamlets  Pension  Society  as  a  type  of  what  true 
charity  may  do  to  supplement  the  Poor  Law  in 
the  way  of  making  honourable  provision,  apart 
from  the  workhouse,  for  the  deserving  poor  in 
their  old  age  ? — I  have  always  thought  that  that 
was  the  type  on  which  endeavours  to  afford 
that  sort  of  relief  should  be  formed,  and  I  never 
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could  see  that  what  is  possible  in  one  case  should 
not  be  possible  in  others. 

8324.  And  if  Parliament  were  to  enable 
charities  left  to  the  \)oor  to  be  more  beneficially 
applied  for  the  service  of  the  poor,  that  would 
show  the  way  ;  it  would  be  an  object-lesson  to 
private  charitable  people,  and  it  would  also 
greatly  stimulate  the  establishment  of  organised 
cl)arities  throughout  the  country.  The  action 
of  Parliament  would  form  a  guide  to  public 
opinion  ? — I  think  the  endowed  charities  so  orga- 
nised and  directed  would  have  a  very  important 
effect  in  leading  the  way  in  the  organisation  of 
private  charity. 

8325.  In  the  way  that  it  is  commonly  said  that 
a  legislative  enactment  has  considerable  effect  in 
moulding  public  opinion  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  expect 
some  such  result  as  that  from  the  legislative 
action  that  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Loch. 

8326.  In  recent  schemes,  I  think,  you  have 
adopted  a  somewhat  improved  system  of  finding 
candidates  for  pensions  and  almshouses  apart 
from  or  in  addition  to  advertising  ? — Yes.  lam 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  supplementing 
an  answer  I  gave  you  the  other  day.  The  diffi- 
culty which  was  suggested,  I  think,  in  the  ques- 
tion that  you  put  to  me  the  other  day,  which 
arises  from  advertising  each  vacancy  in  a  pen- 
sioner's or  alms-person's  place,  has  led  us  to  adopt 
a  clause  which  I  think  you  have  before  you  in 
one  of  the  schemes  which  I  have  given  you. 

8327.  The  clause  in  question  is  taken  from 
a  sch  eme  sealed  19th  February  1892,  referring 
to  the  Wyggestons  Hospital  Branch  at  Leicester. 
The  clause  is,  "  Once  in  every  year  a  notice 
"(which  may  be  in  the  Form  No.  2  annexed 
"hereto),  specifying  the  qualifications  required 
"  from  candidates,  and  the  proper  mode  of  apply- 
"  ing  for  appointment  as  an  inmate,  shall  be 
"  sufficiently  published  in  the  municipal  borough 
"  of  Leicester,  by  advertisement  or  otherwise. 
"  Every  applicant  must  be  prepared  with  sufli- 
"  cient  testimonials  and  other  evidence  of  his  or 
"  her  qualification  for  the  appointment."  Accord- 
ingly you  leave,  to  a  very  large  extent,  tho 
method  of  notifying  this  charity  to  the  trustees  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  been  led  to  do  that  in  some  cases 
lately  by  the  complaint,  suggested  by  your 
former  question,  that  the  giving  of  a  notice  of 
every  vacancy  had  bad  effects. 

8328.  And  at  Leicester  you  have  a  further 
safeguard  for  good  administration  in  that  you 
have  a  clause  by  which  a  register  of  all  applica- 
tions for  appointment  is  kept  by  the  trustees?  — 
That,  I  think,  is  in  every  scheme. 

8329.  "  ISfo  appointment  of  an  inmate  shall  be  ; 
"  made  except  from  such  register  "  ? — Yes. 

8330.  In  another  scheme,  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  f 
you  have  also  one  clause  of  importance  bearing  |f 
on  this  question ;  it  is  a  Court  of  Chancery 
scheme,  but  still  it  brings  out  one  point,  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  show  it ;  the  date  of  this 
scheme  is  1890.  The  clause  in  question  runs  as 
follows  :  "  34.  The  rest  of  the  property  shall  be 

"  applied  for  the  benefit  cf  the  poor  of  the  said 
"  parish,  as  follows  (that  is  to  say)  : — In 
"  granting  pensions  not  exceeding  25/.  a  year 
"  each   to   any    poor   inhabitant   of  the  said 
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"  parish,  giving  a  preference  to  widows  with 
"  children,  and  those  who  have  brought  up 
"  children  well  and  have  been  of  good  character 
"  (not  having  received  parochial  relief,  except  of 
a  medical  character,  for  the  past  year),  such 
"  pensions  to  be  tenable  for  a  year  only,  but  to 
"  be  renewable  at  the  end  of  the  year."  The 
point  here  is  that  the  pension  is  not  a  permanent 
allowance,  to  be  expected  always,  but  subject  to 
reconsideration,  so  that  there  is  a  distinct  check 
upon  the  behaviour  of  the  applicant,  and  so 
on  P — Yes ;  but  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
late,  in  our  schemes,  of  putting  in  a  clause  which 
I  venture  to  think  is  better  than  that,  of  allowing 
the  trustees  to  give  the  pensions  for  three  years. 
Perhaps  the  revision  every  year  is  a  little  oppres- 
sive, but  I  attach  great  importance  to  some  such 
'provision  as  that ;  it  helps  us  in  many  ways,  as 
is  suggested  by  the  question.  It  enables  the 
trustees  to  review  the  cases  and  to  see  that  the 
pensioners  are  still  deserving,  that  they  have  not 
acquired  means  since  the  pension  was  granted 
which  ought  to  render  them  independent  of 
charitable  relief ;  and  further  it  enables  them  to 
deal  with  the  cases  of  pensioners  who  go  and  live 
long  away  from  the  parish.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  in  all  cases  pensioners  should  forfeit  their 
pensions  by  doing  so  ;  but  it  is  really  important 
that  the  trustees  should  have  some  hold  over 
pensioners  who  go  to  live  at  a  distance. 

8331.  Take  that  point  next — having  some 
hold  over  pensioners.  I  notice  that  in  those 
schemes  candidates  are  required  to  produce  suffi- 
cient testimonials,  and  undergo  examination  too  ; 
but  do  you  in  any  scheme  require  that  there 
shall  be  an  examination  within  so  many  years 
definitely  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  quoted  a  clause  from 
the  Campden  charity  scheme  at  Kensington,  in 
my  evidence  the  other  day,  to  that  effect. 

8332.  But  it  is  frequently  omitted  from 
schemes,  is  it  not  ?  —  Yes  ;  we  generally  leave  to 
the  trustees  the  working  out  of  that  duty,  which 
is  unquestionably  theirs,  of  making  due  inquiry. 

8333.  Tn  a  scheme  which  I  have  here  also, 
Chester  Municipal  Charities,  sealed  29th  JMarch 
1892,  there  is  a  Clause  54,  in  which  it  is  said  as 

.  follows  :  "  In  the  case  of  any  pensioner  having  a 
"  properly  secured  income  from  other  sources  at 
"  the  rate  of  not  less  than  7.9.  per  week,  the 
"  amount  of  the  stipend  may  be  such  as  will  be 
"  sufficient  to  provide  the  pensioner  with  a  total 
"  income  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  7s.  per 
"  week.  The  trustees,  in  lieu  of  paying  the 
"  amount  of  the  pension  to  any  pensioner  in 
"  money,  may  from  time  to  time  expend  the 
"  whole,  or  any  portion  thereof,  for  his  or  her 
"  benefit,  as  they  shall  think  fit."  With  regard 
to  the  first  sentence  of  that  part  of  the  paragraph 
that  L  have  read,  I  presume  that  a  result  of  it 
would  be  that  the  pension  fund  of  the  endowed 
charity  would  go  very  much  further  than  it 
would  if  there  was  no  such  proviso  ? — Certainly. 

8334.  And  that  difference,  whatever  it  might 
be,  sometimes  possibly  a  large  diffei-ence,  would 
be  made  good  out  of  voluntary  charities,  or  from 
some  other  source? — From  any  source  other 
than  Poor  Law  relief,  which  of  course  is  pro- 
hibited by  another  part  of  the  scheme. 

8335.  So  that  an  employer,  for  instance,  could 
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give  a  certain  amount  of  it  ? — Yes,  one  would 
have  thought  that  he  would. 

8336.  Then  would  such  a  proviso  as  this  be 
suitable  for  insertion  in  a  scheme  :  "  That  an 
"  almoner  be  appointed,  who  will  visit  the 
"  pensioner  from  week  to  week,  or,  in  any  case, 
"  at  regular  intervals,  ascertain  if  there  be  any 
"  signs  of  diminished  comfort,  or  any  failure  in 
"  the  amount  of  maintenance  received,  and,  in 
"  that  case,  report  the  same  and  any  other  rele- 
"  vant  matters  forthwith  to  the  committee."  My 
object  in  asking  that  question  is  to  see  how  these 
words  :  "  A  properly  secured  income  from  other 
"  source?,"  can  he  thoroughly  carried  out,  so  that 
a  pensioner  receiving  a  part  i)ension  from  an 
endowed  charity  shall  yet  certainly  receive 
enough,  though  there  may  be  a  change  in  her 
circumstances  ? — I  shoidd  think  some  such  pro- 
vision as  that  would  be  a  very  proper  bye-law 
for  the  trustees  to  make.  I  should  hardly  like 
to  put  anything  so  very  definite  in  the  scheme, 
but  I  should  think  it  would  be  an  exceedingly 
proper  hye-law  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  trustees, 
and  our  schemes  contain  provisions  that  they  may 
make  regulations  or  bye-laws. 

8337.  But  that  would  be  a  proviso  that  might 
be  suggested: — Certainly. 

8338.  Could  any  plan  be  adopted  for  intro- 
ducing into  comparatively  old  schemes  improve- 
ments which  are  the  fruit  of  experience  and 
find  their  place  in  new  schemes  :  for  instance, 
this  better  method  of  finding  candidates  which 
has  been  referred  to  at  Leicester  ? — A  scheme 
can  only  be  amended  upon  sufficient  appli 
cation. 

8339.  But  if  it  were  generally  known  by 
those  who  were  trustees  that  there  were  better 
methods,  they  could  apply  to  you  for  the  altei'a- 
tion  of  a  special  clause? — They  could,  and  they 
do  sometimes. 

8340.  A.nd  can  there  be  any  kind  of  con- 
tinuous survey  of  charities  with  the  view  of 
introducing  these  improvements? — There  could, 
but  of  course  it  would  be  a  gigantic  opera- 
tion. 

8341.  That  is  to  say,  the  staflf  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  ? — No  ;  not  for  continu- 
ally inquiring.  It  is  not  like  the  inquiry  I  was  asked 
about  just  now,  inquiring  into  the  charities  at  a 
particular  moment ;  this  would  be  a  continuous 
inspection. 

8342.  Could  the  report  of  the  investigating 
Commissioners  be  published  under  any  condi- 
tions which  might  be  of  service  to  the  general 
public? — I  think  there  would  be  an  objection  to 
publishing  reports  in  cxtenso,  because  often  re- 
ports are  made  to  a  certain  extent  confidentially, 
and  the  Commissioners  might  be  deprived  of 
information  which  they  would  otherwise  get,  if 
the  officer  reporting  knew  his  report  was  going 
to  be  published;  but  I  should  see  no  objection 
to  the  publication  of  extracts  giving  information. 

8343.  And  that  would  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public  a  great  deal  of  information  which  is 
now  locked  up  in  your  offices,  and  suitable 
lor  publication? — Yes,  but  I  should  hope  that 
all  that  information  and  a  great  deal  more  will 
be  combined  and  made  accessible  to  the  public 
by  the  re-publication  of  the  reports  of  Lord 
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Brougham's  Commission.    That  is  just  the  sort 
of  information  we  ought  to  give. 

8344.  And  therefore  would  it  be  a  good  plan, 
if,  in  order  to  bring  a  work  of  that  kind  up  to 
date  and  quickly,  a  certain  additional  stafiF  were 
appointed  for  a  time,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  City  of  London  Parochial  Charities,  to  carry 
out  what  is  of  very  great  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  Commission,  the  point 
of  view  of  old  age  pensions  ? — If  the  country 
wishes  it  to  be  done  in  a  short  time  it  would  be 
necessary  to  organise  a  department  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  in  fact,  we  have  already  begun  to  organise 
a  small  department  for  the  ~  work  as  far  as  it 
has  gone.  As  I  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Henley, 
we  have  all  the  organisation  necessary ;  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  extension. 

8345.  And  in  your  opinion,  that  would  be  the 
most  economical  and  the  quickest  way  of  doing 
it  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Pell. 

8346.  Might  I  ask  one  question?  Has  there 
been  any  change  in  the  law  relating  to  mortmain, 
which  would  enable  a  person  at  the  present  day 
to  leave  by  will  land  for  the  endowment  of  a 
charity  ? — Yes,  a  Bill   was  brought  into  the 
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House  of  Commons,  I  think,  in  the  year  1890,  by 
Mr.  Cozens-Hardy,  which,  after  some  amend- 
ment passed  into  law  ;  it  provides,  to  speak 
summarily,  without  going  into  very  minute  legal 
distinctions,  that  land  may  now  be  devised  to  a 
charitable  use,  but,  with  the  exception,  which  I 
will  mention  presently,  if  so  devised  it  must  be 
sold  within  a  year.  The  exception  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  because  if  the  land  is  devised,  we  will 
say,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  upon  it  a  school, 
or  has  a  school  upon  it,  or  has  an  almshouse  upon 
it,  then  it  need  not  be  sold  ;  the  distinction  being, 
that  if  the  land  is  required  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  charitable  trust  it  need  not  be 
sold ;  if  it  is  to  produce  income  for  the  purposes 
of  the  charitable  trust  then  it  has  to  be  sold. 

8347.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  land  cau  be 
now  devised  by  a  private  person  for  the  purpose ' 
of  establishing  almshouses,  and  then  it  would  not 
come  under  the  provision  of  the  recent  Act  which 
would  require  it  to  be  sold  within  a  year? — It 
would  not.  The  Act  makes  some  other  important 
alterations  in  the  law  of  mortmain,  v,  hich  are 
highly  technical,  and  perhaps  I  had  better  not 
go  into  them  now. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
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8348.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I  live  in  the 
Dolgelley  Union,  Merionethshire. 

8349.  What  are  you  ? — Gentleman ;  I  am  of 
no  trade. 

8350.  Have  you  been  a  guardian  ? — I  have. 

8351.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian? — 
Three  or  four  years. 

8352.  Of  the  Union  of  Dolgelley  ?— Of  the 
Union  of  Dolgelley. 

8353.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — It  is  four  years 
ago.  When  I  went  to  the  County  Council,  I 
gave  up  the  office  of  guardian. 

8354.  Are  you  now  a  member  of  the  County 
Council  ? — I  am,  my  Lord. 

8355.  Of  Merionethshire  ?— Of  Merioneth- 
shire. 

8356.  You  have  some  suggestions  to  make,  I 
believe,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  aged  poor  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord,  with  regard  to  their  treatment, 
indoor  and  outdoor.  I  consider  it  a  great  hard- 
ship. 

8357.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  say  what 
general;  in  the  custom  is  in  your  union  of  Dolgelley,  With 
^t"To7s.  a  ^^spect  to  the  treatment  of  the  old  ? — The  custom 
week.    '    is,  with  few  exceptions,  to  give  them  outdoor 

relief,  the  old,  and  we  have  in  that  union  very 
few,  except  old  people,  receiving  relief  at  all. 
The  majority  of  them  are  old,  upwards  of  65  or 
70  years  of  age,  and  mostly  widows. 

8358.  What  is  the  usual  weekly  payment  to 
these  old  poor  ? — To  the  old  poor  it  averages  5s. 
a  week, 

8359.  VVill  you  tell  us  what  is  the  greatest 
payment  made,  and  what  is  the  smallest,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  differences  in  the  payment  ? — 
It  is  seldom  I  have  seen  7  s. ;  very  seldom. 

8380.  Do  yoxx  give  relief  in  kind  ? — Money. 


Out^relief 
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8361.  Only  in  money  ? — Only  in  money, 
except  in  casual  relief. 

8362.  In  those  cases  in  which  7s.  were  given, 
what  were  the  circumstances  which  induced  the 
guardians  to  give  such  a  high  rate  of  payment  ? 
— When  the  poor  are  bedridden,  and  they  have 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  them  and  they  require 
care. 

8363.  Do  they,  in  those  cases,  ever  suggest 
that  the  poor  would  be  better  off  in  the  work- 
house, better  looked  after  ? — Yes,  they  do 
suggest  it ;  some  do,  but  the  suggestions  are 
seldom  carried  out,  especially  in  the  case  of 


women. 

8364. 
seldom 


Do   you   mean   to   say   that  women 
JO  into  the  workhouse  ? — It  is  very 
seldom  you  see  an  old  woman  in  the  workhouse. 

8365.  And  then  if  they  refuse  they  have  a 
payment  varying  from  7s.  down  to,  what ;  what 
is  the  lowest  ? — Down  to  5,«. 

8366.  Is  5s.  the  lowest  rate?— Well,  I  have 
seen  less  given  to  those  that  are  able  to  do  some- 
thing. I  know  of  cases  of  old  women  who  are 
able  to  bake  and  sell  bread,  and  they  get  4s. 

8367.  In  cases  where  poor  women  are  living  with 
their  families,  their  sons,  and  their  daughters,  do 
you  pay  them  the  same  as  if  they  were  living 
apart? — If  the  sons  and  daughters  all  have 
chil-lren,  families  of  their  own,  we  do. 

8368.  If  there  is  an  immarried  son,  what  do 
you  do  ? — He  contributes  towards  the  keep  of 
his  mother  or  father,  assists  the  relative. 

8369.  Then,  in  that  case,  do  you  give  a  smaller 
rate  of  relief?  —  We  give,  say  5s. ;  the  relieving 
officer  pays  5s.  in  money,  and  gets  out  of  the  son 
a  Is.  of  the  5s.,  or  sometimes  Is.  6d.  out  of 
the  5s. 
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8370.  But  with  very  few  exceptions ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  exceptions  when  they  are  able  to  do 
something  for  themselves,  the  lowest  payment  is 
5s.  a  week  ? — Five  shillings,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. 

8371.  How  many  have  you  got  there  in  the 
workhouse? — We  have  at  present,  the  end  of  the 
last  half-year,  49. 

8372.  How  many  could  the  workhouse  hold  ? 
— Well,  1  should  say  it  could  hold  a  hundred. 

8373.  How  are  these  49  made  up  ? — They  are 
made  up  of  old  men,  and  young  women  that  have 
been  unfortunate,  and  children. 

8374.  You  said  old  men  ;  are  there  no  old 
women  ? — No  old  women.  I  have  visited  very 
many  workhouses  in  Wales,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  I  have  seen  old  women  there,  except  they 
be  weak-minded  imbeciles,  and  that  is  the  case  in 
my  union.  Those  that  are  in  the  workhouses,  or 
the  majority  of  them,  are  little  better  than  lunatics. 

8375.  What  is  the  population  of  the  union  ? — 
Fourteen  thousand  five  hundred. 

8376.  Mostly  country  parishes,  I  suppose  ? — 
Country  parishes  ;  well,  the  towns  in  the  union, 
Dolgelley  and  Barmouth,  have  from  2,000  to 
3,000  population  each. 

8377.  And  what  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  that 
county  ?  —  Labourers'  wages,  farm  servants, 
married  men  who  are  considered  first  class,  and 
who  are  up  in  the  first  division,  get  from  28/.  to 
30/.  a  year  and  boarding. 

8378.  But  you  speak  of  married  men,  do  they 
board  ? — Not  their  lodgings  ;  they  go  home  to 
their  families  to  sleep. 

8379.  That  is  the  married  men  : — The  married 
men. 

8380.  And  the  unmarried  men  ? — There  are 
some  unmarried  men  who  get  from  287.  to  30/., 
but  as  a  rule  these  single  men  get  from  22/. 
to  26/.  with  their  board  and  lodging. 

8381.  They  get  their  board  and  lodging? — 
They  get  their  board  and  lodging. 

8382.  Can  you  reduce  that  to  the  average  of 
weekly  wages  ;  supposing  they  did  not  get  their 
board  and  lodging,  what  do  you  put  their  board 
and  lodging  as  being  worth  per  week  ? — I  would 
not  put  it  at  more,  particularly  in  those  cases 
where  they  go  home  to  sleep,  than  3*.  6c?.  a 
week. 

8383.  The  board  and  lodging  of  the  single 
men  ? — The  board  and  lodging  of  a  single  man 
to  26/.  I  would  put  at  45.  6c?.  or  5s.  a  week. 

8384.  That  would  be  in  the  case  of  the  single 
men  that  you  speak  of  ;  it  would  come  to  be  equal 
to  about  14s.  or  15s.  a  week  in  money? — It 
would,  my  Lord. 

8385.  I  think  you  said  in  the  case  of  married 
men  who  do  not  lodge,  that  you  consider  the 
board  equal  to  3s.  6d.  ? — 3s.  6c?. 

8386.  Well,  but  could  a  single  man  find  lodgings 
at  Is.  or  Is.  6c?.  a  week  if  he  did  not  live  in  the 
fann-house  ? — Yes,  in  country  places,  my  Lord. 

8387.  I  have  been  told  that  you  object  to  the 
contribution  by  children  to  the  support  of  their 
parents  as  enforced  by  the  law  ? — I  do,  my  Lord. 

8388.  On  what  grounds? — On  this  ground, that 
I  suppose  there  is  something  belonging  to  us  that 
we  cannot  bear  compulsion.  I  have  known  cases 
where  guardians  put  upon  sons  to  contribute  so 


Chairman — continued. 

much  to  the  keep  of  their  parents,  and  rather 
than  be  compelled  to  do  so,  they  go  out  of  the 
country  to  South  Wales  and  other  places,  whilst 
when  they  were  let  alone,  they  contribute  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  support  of  their  parents  than 
when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  guardians. 

8389.  That  is  to  say  all  the  good  and  kind 
sons  and  daughters  who  can  assist  their  parents 
do  assist  them  voluntarily  ? — They  do. 

8390.  But  are  there  no  bad  and  unfeeling 
children  in  the  Union  of  Dolgelley  ? — Well,  the 
bad  and  the  unfeeling  cannot  afford  it ;  that  is, 
they  spend  their  money  other  ways ;  they  are 
spendthrifts. 

8391.  Well,  do  you  think  a  man  of  that  soi't 
ought  not  to  have  a  little  compulsion  put  upon 
him  to  make  him  do  that  Avhich  the  good  men  do 
voKmtarily  ? — I  admit  there  are  exceptions,  but 
as  a  rule  I  object  to  it. 

8392-3.  But,  \  suppose,  as  a  rule  nobody  attempts 
to  compel  a  child  to  support  his  parent  if  he  does 
it  voluntarily? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is  a  rule  in  our 
Union:  it  is  a  rule  belonging  to  the  Union;  I 
forget  if  it  is  down  in  the  bye-laws ;  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  bye-laws  with  me  ;  at  all  events 
it  is  carried  out,  even  in  cases  of  married 
people  who  have  no  children.  There  are  two 
cases  before  me  this  minute  of  married  people 
with  one  child,  and  the  husband  being  nothing 
else  than  a  farm  servant  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  his  parents. 

8394.  Suppose  there  were  more  than  one 
child  would  they  be  called  upon  to  support  their 
parents  ? — According  to  circumstances. 

8395.  That  is  to  say  according  to  their  wages  ? 
— Yes,  according  to  his  wages. 

8396.  By  your  regulations  I  see  relations 
legally  liable  are  in  all  cases  to  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  ? — That  is  it. 

8397.  That  does  not  say  that  they  are  to  be 
compelled  to  contribute,  and  I  presume  that 
when  they  are  called  upon  they  state  to  the 
guardians  what  their  circumstances  are,  so  as  to 
show  whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  their  parents ;  is  not 
that  the  case  ? — In  the  case  of  the  unmarried 
men,  unmarried  sons  and  daughters,  there  is  no 
exception  made  so  far  as  my  experience  goes ; 
they  are  always  compelled. 

8398.  When  a  man  o-etting;  his  14s.  or  15s. 
a  week  marries,  he  is  expected  to  support 
his  wife,  I  suppose  ? — He  is. 

8399.  And  if  he  has  children  he  is  expected  to 
support  his  children  ? — He  is. 

8400.  And  he  is  generally  able  to  do  so 
decently  ? — He  is. 

8401.  Then,  if  he  is  not  married,  does  it  seem 
to  you  a  hardship  that  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  support  of  his  father  or 
mother? — It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  hardship,  but 
what  I  argue  is  this,  my  Lord,  were  they  let 
alone  to  support  of  their  own  free  will,  they 
would  do  more  than  by  compulsion. 

8402.  But  I  suppose  if  every  person  in  this 
world  did  his  duty  the  greater  part  of  the  laws 
that  Parliament  passes  would  be  quite  unneces- 
sary ? — No  question  about  that. 

8403.  And  those  laws  therefore  are  necessary 
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in  the  case  of  persons  who  decline  to  do  their 
duty  ? — 'I  hey  are. 

8404.  Then  I  suppose  in  your  opinion  it  is 
rather  a  question  of  the  amount  of  income  which 
would  justify  the  guardians  calling  upon  the 
children  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of 
their  parents,  and  whether  they  have  a  sufficient 
income  to  do  so  or  not,  is  it  not  ? — They  take 
into  consideration  their  income,  yes. 

8405.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  to  which  you  object? — Well, 
I  always  felt  that  the  guardians  have  too  little 
power,  and  perhaps  the  relieving  officer  too 
much. 

8406.  But  has  the  relieving  officer  any  power 
except  that  which  comes  to  him  from  the  guar- 
dians ? — He  has  by  law. 

8407.  "What  power  has  he  where  he  cannot  be 
controlled  by  the  guardians  ? — In  certain  cases 
he  can  by  his  own  authority  give  as  he  likes, 
with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  relieving  officer 
to  discontinue  or  vary  upon  his  own  authority 
the  amount  of  the  relief  ordered  by  the  guar- 
dians. 

8408.  Is  not  he  obliged  if  he  makes  any  such 
change  to  come  before  the  guardians  and  state 
what  he  has  done  ? — W  hat  he  has  done,  that  is 
so  ;  not  before  he  has  done  it.  The  deed  is  done 
before  he  comes  before  the  guardians. 

8409.  You  mean  to  say  that  he  orders  things 
to  be  given,  or  else  he  discontinues.  If  he  finds 
out,  for  instance,  that  the  man  does  not  want  it 
he  then  discontinues  it? — He  does,  my  Lord. 

8410.  And  having  done  so  he  brings  it  before 
the  guardians,  and  the  guardians,  I  presume, 
decide  whether  he  has  acted  rightly  or  wrongly  ; 
is  not  that  so? — When  a  payment  is  dis- 
continued he  does.  That  is  payment  in  money 
I  mean 
likes. 

8411.  Quite  irrespective  of  the  guardians  ? — 
Quite  irrespective  of  the  guardians,  and  justifies 
his  actions  by  this  clause  in  the  law. 

8412.  Now,  will  you  listen,  if  you  please. 
Here  is  a  statement  of  the  law  ;  "  The  I'elieving 
officer  must  in  all  cases  pay  the  paupers  at  the 
times  and  places  directed  by  the  guardians,  and 
he  has  no  authority  between  the  intervals  of  the 
guardians'  meetings  to  vary  the  amount  of  relief 
Avhich  has  been  ordered  by  them  ;  should  he  do 
so "  ;  that  is,  should  he  vary  it ;  "  he  must  be 
prejiared  to  show  either  obvious  or  manifest 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  pauper  or  a  cessation 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  relief  was 
given,  as  in  the  case  of  illness,  that  the  pauper 
has  recovered,  or  got  employment  at  adequate 
wages."  Do  you  accept  that  as  being  the  state 
of  the  law  ? — I  do,  my  Lord. 

8413.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  amount  of 
authority  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  vested 
in  the  hac^s  of  somebody  ? — 1  do  not,  my  Lord. 

8414.  Suppose  an  allowance  was  made  to  a 
man  or  a  w  oman  during  illness,  and  the  relieving 
officer  found  that  the  man  was  well  and  at  work, 
do  you  think  he  would  be  justified  in  stopping 
the  allowance  ? — He  would. 

8415.  Supposing  he  found,  and  1  may  say  that 
this  very  often  happens,  that  a  statement  upon 
which  the  guardians  had  made  their  relief  was  a 
false  one,  that  the  people  were  earning  a  great 
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deal  more  than  they  represented  themselves  to 
be  ;  suppose  those  facts  came  to  his  knowledge, 
do  you  think  it  would  not  be  his  duty  to  stop 
payment  until  he  had  brought  the  matter  before 
the  guardians  ? — Well,  I  can  hardly  conceive  a 
case  of  that  kind. 

8416.  You  cannot  conceive  a  man  makinof  a 
false  statement  upon  such  a  subject? — I  can;  but 
of  a  man  from  my  parish,  for  instance,  making  a 
false  statement  without  my  knowing  his  circum- 
stances better  than  the  relieving  officer,  I  can- 
not. 

8417.  But  the  law  is  made  you  know  for  large 
and  populous  places,  and  not  only  for  places  thinly 
inhabited  where  everybody  knows  of  the  condition 
of  his  neighbovu- ;  and  we  are  not  talking  simj)lv 
of  the  union  of  Dolgelley,  but  the  law  and  admin- 
istration which  are  necessary  for  the  whole 
country  ? — What  I  myself  think  is  that  the 
relieving  officer,  in  such  cases,  and  the  guardians 
should  co-operate ;  the  relieving  officer,  at  any 
rate  before  making  any  change,  should  consult 
the  guardians  of  the  district. 

8418.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  state 
cases  of  hardship  which  have  occurred  in  your 
knowledge,  forming  the  rea-on  why  you  have 
this  strong  opinion  abotit  the  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  the  relieving  officer? — I  think,  my 
Lord,  I  know  of  one  case.  I  had  to  do  with  it 
personally,  and  that  is  only  a  type  of  several 
cases.  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  stating 
that  that  woman  literally  starved  herself  to 
death. 

8419.  Well,  give  us  a  little  more  detail; 
what  was  the  condition  of  this  woman,  what 
relief  was  she  getting  ? — She  was  getting  none 
at  the  time  the  relieving  officer  would  have  her  to 
go  to  the  workhouse. 

8420.  Yes,  but  what  was  she  getting  at  the 
time  ? — She  was  gettino-  nothing.  At  the  Jas't  I 
succeeded  in  getting  her  so  much  in  kind  every 
week. 

8421 

She  was  a  single  woman, 

8422.  Living  alone  ? — Living  alone. 

8423.  What  age  ?— She  was  about  60. 

8424.  Was  she  a  weakly  woman  for  her  age, 
60  years  ?—  She  was  not  ;  she  was  a  stout  strong- 
looking  woman. 

8425.  But  she  was  unable  to  support  herself? 
— She  was  unable  to  support  herself. 

8426.  Was  she  living  in  lodgings? — No,  she 
was  living  in  a  house  of  her  own.  She  suffered 
from  bronchitis  at  times. 

8427.  And  the  guardians  declined  to  relieve 
her  unless  she  went  into  the  workhouse  ? — She 
did  not  go  to  the  Avorkhouse. 

8428.  But  they  declined  to  relieve  her  unless 
she  went  into  the  workhouse? — They  did  decline 
at  the  instance  of  the  relieving  officer.  At  last  I 
got  so  much  a  week  for  her  in  kind,  but  it  was 
too  late. 

8429.  What  wns  the  reason  of  the  reliev- 
ing officer's  advising  the  guardians  not  to 
give  her  the  relief? — This  was  his  only  reason, 
that  that  woman  when  young  had  had  illegiti- 
mate children. 

8430.  Forty  years  ago?— Thirty  to  forty  years 
ago. 

8431.  Did  that  argument  prevent  the  guar- 
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dians  from  giving  the  relief  which  was  otherwise 
wanted  ? — The  guardians  at  last  conceded  the 
relief  in  kind.  The  relieving  officer  at  the  time 
corresponded  in  regard  to  the  case  with  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  was  obliged  at 
last.  He  argued  the  law,  which  in  mj  opinion 
was  wrong,  and  in  my  opinion  is  still  wrong,  that 
the  law  did  not  admit  giving  to  a  woman  in  her 
circumstances,  who  had  had  illegitimate  children, 
outdoor  relief. 

8432.  Why  did  they  depart  from  their  usual 
practice  of  giving  relief  in  money,  and  give  her 
i-elief  only  in  kind? — -I  cannot  say  what  was  the 
reason. 

8433.  Was  she  a  woman  of  intemperate  habits  ? 
No,  she  was  not, 

8434.  Had  she  any  illegitimate  children  living 
with  her? — No,  my  Lord. 

8435.  She  was  living  alone  ? — She  was  living 
alone. 

8436.  But  in  that  case  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the 
guardians  who  were  responsible,  and  not  the 
relieving  officer.  In  such  a  case  as  that  the 
relieving  officer  states  what  he  knows,  and  the 
guardians  decide.  How  do  you  make  the  re- 
lieving officer  responsible  for  a  case  of  that  sort? 
— 1  make  him  responsible  in  this  manner  :  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  the  power  that  I 
objecled  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  discus- 
sion by  law. 

8437.  Then  what  you  objected  to  just  now  was 
not  the  power  to  prevent  a  person  receiving  re- 
lief, but  the  power  to  interrupt  relief  where  he 
thought  it  was  given  improperly  ? — I  object  to 
the  power  given  by  law  to  the  relieving  officer. 

8438.  Yes  ;  but  in  this  case  the  relieving 
officer  would  be  absolutely  without  any  power. 
He  would  have  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
guardians,  and  the  guardians  would  decide 
whether  they  would  give  assistance  out  of  the 
workhouse  to  a  women  who  had  had  illegitimate 
children.  That  is  what  it  comes  to  ? — Yes,  the 
case  stands  thus,  my  Lord  ;  the  relieving  officer, 
exercising  the  power  he  thought  he  had,  would 
have  it  that  the  guardians  had  no  right  to  give 
such  a  person  any  support  Avhatever,  any  relief 

3    whatever,  but  compel  her  to  come  to  the  work- 
house. 

8439.  Do  you  know  any  other  case  ? — I  know 
of  a  case  of  an  old  man  who  had  been  in  comfort- 
able circumstances  and  was  harassed  by  the 
relieving  officer  ;  we  as  guardians  stood  against  it, 
but  after  all  he  was  troubled  by  the  relieving 
officer  wanting  him  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  It 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  old  man  who  was  in 
lodgings,  and  the  people  of  the  house  told  me 
after  the  relieving  officer  had  been  there,  the  last 
time  he  called,  that  he  was  shouting  out  in  the 
night  that  he  was  carried  to  the  workhouse,  and 
the  following  morning  he  left  the  house  without 
saying  a  word,  went  to  a  mill-pond  and  drowned 
himself.  I  mention  these  cases,  my  Lord,  to  show 
whatever  power  the  law  gives  to  the  relieving 
officer  it  gives  him  that  power  that  makes  him 
the  dread  of  the  poor  ;  they  are  afraid  of  him. 

8440.  It  is  the  business  of  the  relieving  officer 
to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  man 
who  is  seeking  relief,  is  not  it  ? — It  is,  my  Lord. 

8441.  What  you  object  is  that  it  is  done  in  a 
75320. 
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rough  and  a  brutal  manner  instead  of  in  a  kindly  Harshness 
and  considerate  manner.   That  is  your  objection,  "^g^*^'^'"" 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  and  I  need  to  say,  that  this 
roughness  on  the  part  of  the  relieving  officer  is 
based  upon,  I  think,  the  too  large  authority  that 
is  given  to  him  by  law. 

8442.  The  usual  method  in  the  union  is,  as  I 
gathered  from  you,  to  give  assistance  to  the  old 
out  of  the  workhouse  ? — It  is,  my  Lord. 

8443.  Why  do  you  suppose  there  was.  an 
exception  made  in  the  case  of  this  old  man  by 
bringing  pressure  upon  him  to  go  into  the  work- 
house. He  was  at  the  mercy,  so  far  as  that,  of  the 
relieving  officer.    The  guardians  objected. 

8444.  So  is  every  poor  old  man  in  the  same 
way  at  his  mercy  ;  what  I  wanted  to  know  was, 
why  the  great  majority  of  the  old  men  being 
relieved  out  of  doors,  particular  pressure  was 
brought  against  this  old  man  by  the  relieving 
officer  ? — I  cannot  say,  my  Lord,  ;  that  was  the 
case,  that  was  the  fact. 

8445.  It  appears  that  the  poor  old  man,  when  Antipathy 
he  was  pressed  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  went  out  to  work- 
of  his  mind,  and  drowned  himself? — Drowned 
himself. 

8446.  May  it  not,  therefore,  have  been  that  the 
relieving  officer  saw  that  this  poor  old  man  was 
unable  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  that  he  would 
be  better  taken  care  of  in  the  workhouse  than 
where  he  was  ? — It  is  very  possible  that  he 
believed  that.  I  can  mention  to  you  a  case 
which  took  place  last  week  ;  an  old  man  in  my 
neighbourhood,  who  is  a  cripple,  and  the  relieving 
officer  particularly  spoke  to  me  himself  about 
him,  wanted  to  compel  him  to  go  to  the  work- 
house. The  guardian  of  the  parish  objected, 
and  I  saw  that  man  with  my  own  eyes  last  week, 
leaving  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  and  climbing 
up  hill  on  his  knees  to  reach  a  friend's  house,  to 
be  there  out  of  the  reach  of  the  compulsion  to 
go  to  the  workhouse. 

8447.  You  know,  of  course,  having  been  a 
guardian,  that  they  have  no  power  to  put  him 
into  the  workhouse  ;  they  have  no  power  to 
compel  him  to  go  ? — They  have  not,  they  have 
power  to  refuse  relief. 

8448.  Just  so ;  but  he  was  climbing  away  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  being  put  into  the  work- 
house ? — For  the  purpose  of  escaping  being  put 
into  the  workhouse. 

8449.  He  thought  that  they  had  the  power  to 
put  him  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

8450.  But  that  was  a  mistake  ? — Yes,  what  he 
thought  Avas,  that  his  relief  would  be  dropped 
unless  he  went  into  the  workhouse. 

8451.  But  how  could  he  improve  his  position 
by  crawling  to  his  friend's  house  ? — Well,  he 
went  there  for  a  kind  of  shelter,  I  suppose. 

8452.  You  can  imagine  that  there  are  cases 
where  old  people,  especially  if  they  are  helpless, 
would  be  better  off  in  the  workhouse  than  out  of 
it  ? — There  are  cases. 

8453.  And  might  not,  in  this  particular  case,  workhouse 
the  relieving  officer  be  fairly  of  opinion  that  this  sometimes 
poor  old  cripple  would  have  been  better  looked 

after  in  the  workhoutie  than  in  his  own? — Yes,  I 
am  of  the  same  opinion  in  that  case  as  the  reliev- 
ing officer,  but  I  mentioned  the  instance  to  prove 
that  the  relieving  officer,  by  the  state  in  which 
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Chairman — continued, 
he  is  placed  by  law,  has  that  influence  upon  poor 
people. 

8454.  I  have  no  douht  that  that  is  so.  He 
acts  as  the  agent  of  the  guardians,  and  he  is  the 
person  whom  they  see  much  more  often  than 
they  see  the  guardians ;  therefore,  I  can  well 
understand  that  to  be  the  case  ? — The  guardians 
do  not  interfere,  because  the  law  puts  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  relieving  afficer. 
ii.-8455.  That  is  entirely  wrong? — I  remember, 
if  you  will  excuse  me,  my  Lord. 

8456.  You  are  stating  to  us  what  we  know 
not  to  be  the  fact.  I  am  very  sorry  to  interrupt 
you,  but  when  you  state  that'  all  this  is  in  the 
power  of  the  relieving  oflficer,  1  am  obliged  to 
remind  you  that  it  is  not  so.  If  you  state  that 
in  many  cases  the  relieving  officers  bring  pres- 
sure harshly,  so  as  to  be  the  objects  of  terror  to 
the  poor  old  people,  that  I  can  imderstand  ;  but 
when  you  tell  me  they  have  this  power,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  board  of  guardians,  then  I  am 
bound  to  tell  you  that  you  are  mistaken  as  to 
the  law  ? — I  do  not  say  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  but  the  guardian  at  home 
has  not  that  right  to  interfere. 

8457.  The  guardian  at  home,  oh  no ;  the 
guardian  at  home  has  only  authority  when  he  is 
acting  with  the  rest  of  the  board? — He  is  no 
guardian  but  on  the  board ;  and  what  I  say  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor  people,  the  aged  poor. 
It  would  be  very  much  to  their  comfort  had  the 
guardian  more  of  the  power  in  his  own  parish 
than  the  relieving  officer  has. 

8458.  How  is  your  workhouse  managed  for 
the  in-door  relief ;  is  there  proper  provision 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor? — Yes  ;  it  is 
very  well  managed. 

8459.  They  have  sufficient  food,  and  warmth, 
and  clothing  ? — -They  have.  o  f-,  !'.i'; 

8460.  And  are  they  allowed,  every  now  and 
then,  to  go  out  and  see  their  friends  ? — They  are, 
a  certain  distance. 

8461.  The  objection  to  the  workhouse  is 
partly,  I  suppose,  that  they  do  not  like  losing 
their  liberty,  and  partly  that  they  have  an 
objection  to  being,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world, 
paupers  ? — Yes. 

8462.  Does  that  objection  extend  to  receiving 
out-door  relief;  is  there  the  same  objection  to 
receiving  out-door  relief,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
respect,  as  there  is  in  going  to  the  Avorkhouse  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  that  sulfer 
a  great  deal  of  want,  that  do  not  apply  for 
out-door  relief ;  they  would  rather  suffer  than 
apply. 

8463.  I  suppose  you  rather  wish  that  that 
feeling  should  prevail,  do  you  not  ? — We  do  not. 

8464.  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  any  poor  man  to  go  on 
the  rates  if  he  feels  that  he  is  in  want? — I 
believe  when  an  honest  inquiry  is  made  into  an 
applicant's  circumstances,  he  ought  to  be  re- 
lieved. 

8465.  Would  you  give  outdoor  relief  to  a 
man,  who  is  not  an  old  man,  but  who,  having  lost 
his  employment,  or  from  any  other  cause,  was  in 
want  of  money?— It  would  depend  upon  the 
cause  of  losing  the  employment. 
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8466.  Supposing  the  cause  was  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  employment  in  the  winter  time  to 
find  the  man  work? — I  would  advocate  casual 
relief  for  such. 

8467.  Is  the  general  feeling  in  your  part  of 
the  world  in  favour  of  otit-door  relief,  rather 
than  in-door  relief? — I  shoidd  say  the  majority  of 
the  guardians  have  that  feeling. 

8468.  Are  in  favom-  of  it? — Are  in  favom-  of 
it,  yes. 

8469.  Is  your  population  an  increasmg  one,  or 
a  decreasing,  or  a  stationary  ? — Increasing  in 
towns  ;  more  in  towns,  but  decreasing  in  the 
rm-al  districts. 

8470.  But  taking  the  whole  together,  the 
small  towns  and  the  country,  does  it  decrease  or 
increase  ? — There  has  been  an  increase  the  last 
10  years. 

8471.  Does  pauperism  increase ;  have  you 
more  people  on  the  rates  than  you  used  to  have? 
— We  have  not ;  a  little  less. 

8472.  Have  wages  risen  in  the  last  10  years 
at  all  ? — I  doubt  it.  There  is  a  tendency  at 
present  for  wages  to  come  down. 

8473.  I  suppose  a  great  ninnber  of  your 
people  migrate  doAvn  to  South  Wales  and  else- 
where, where  employment  is  more  abimdant  ? — 
Very  many  go. 

8474.  And  do  not  the  wages  of  those  who 
remain  rise  in  consequence  ?  —  They  do  not ; 
farm  laboiu'ers. 

8475.  Have  they  been  always  the  same  within 
your  recollection  ? — Oh,  no ;  they  have  been 
lower  than  they  are  present,  Avithin  my  recollec- 
tion. 

8476.  How  long  ago? — They  Avere  much 
lower  25  years  ago. 

8477.  Do  the  people  there  belong  to  clubs  or 
friendly  societies  ? — Yes  ;  in  some  places,  Dol- 
gelley,  for  instance.  I  understand  there  are 
eight  clubs  or  fiiendly  societies. 

8478.  Are  those  clubs  on  a  sound  foundation  ? 
— They  are. 

8479.  They  do  not  break? — They  do  not. 

8480.  And  do  you  think  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  Avorking  poor  belong  to 
these  clubs? — I  should  say  so.  I  believe  at 
present  the  thrifty  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  rural  districts  join  these  insurance  so- 
cieties. 

8481.  Then  in  one  form  or  another  they  hi- 
sure  themselves,  either  by  club  or  friendly 
society  ?^They  do,  my  Lord,  the  majority  of 
them. 

8482.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  else  ? — 
Well,  I  should  say  just  a  word  or  two,  as  to  the 
causes  of  poverty  or  pauperism.  I  was  looking 
through  a  list  of  paupers  in  parishes  I  happened 
to  know  very  well ;  one  or  tAvo  parishes  besides 
the  tAvo  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  One  cannot 
attribute  their  pauperism  to  intemperate  habits, 
very  little  of  it ;  such  cases  are  very  exceptional. 

8483.  They  are  sober  people? — The  fact  of 
it  is,  my  Lord,  those  men  that  are  poor  because 
of  intemperate  habits,  do  not  apply  at  all ;  the}' 
are  ashamed  to  apply, 

8484.  But  what  happens  when  they  uo 
longer   can  ^  support   themselves  ?— -Well,  the 
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wives,  as  a  rule,  turn  to  do  something,  such  as 
washing.  In  our  part  of  the  country  in  summer 
they  do  very  well  ;  they  earn  a  great  deal  o£ 
money  by  washing,  the  wives  of  labourers,  so 
many  visitors  come  in. 

8485.  Well,  go  on,  please  ? — The  population, 
I  can  bear  it  out,  of  our  county,  Merionethshu-e, 
on  the  whole,  are  very  thrifty.  They  aim  at  this  : 
at  bringing  their  children  up  to  something  better 
than  themselves.  If  they  possibly  can  do  it, 
they  give  them  that  schooling,  and  that  training, 
to  fit  them  for  offices,  and  such  places,  rather 
than  send  to  work  on  the  farms  or  in  the  quarries. 
The  daughters,  rather  than  send  them  to  service, 
very  many  bring  them  up  in  shops,  as  milliners 
and  shopkeepers,  and  that  tells  undoubtedly 
upon  the  income  of  the  father. 

8486.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
causes  of  poverty ;  you  said  you  wished  to  say 
something  upon  the  causes  of  poverty  ? — I  do ; 
I  say  that  to  show  that  they  apply  for  relief 
when  they  have  made  the  best  possible  use  of 
their  earnings ;  they  have  invested  their  money 
in  the  children. 

8487.  Then  you  think  the  principal  cause  of 
poverty  in  your  part  of  the  world  is  that  the 
parents  have  done  their  duty  well  by  their 
children  by  bringing  them  up  well,  sending  them 
to  school,  and  looking  properly  after  them  ? — 
Yes ;  that  has  prevented  them  from  saving  any- 
thing for  old  age. 

8488.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  wish 
to  make  1 — I  do  not  remember  anything  par- 
ticular. 

Lord  Lingen. 

8489.  You  told  us  that  the  indoor  poor  num- 
bered 49.  How  many  do  the  out-door  poor 
number  in  your  union  ?  —  According  to  the 
numerical  portion  of  the  list  441. 

8490.  And  what  was  the  poor  rate  in  the 
pound  ia  your  imion ;  how  much  does  it  come  to, 
the  last  rate  ? — The  last  rate  came  to  \s.  \d. 

Chairman. 

8491.  For  the  whole  year? — The  half-year. 

Lord  T^ingen. 

8492.  You  gave  us  one  or  two  cases  of  what 
you  thought  were  hardships  in  dealing  with  out- 
door poor.    One  was  that  of  a  woman,  about  60, 

i-  who  was  refused  out-door  relief.    How  long  ago 
did  that  case  happen? — About  five  years  ago. 

8493.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  in  this  re- 
lieving officer's  book  that  we  have  got  before  us 
now  ? — No  ;  it  would  not. 

8494.  Was  she  during  the  latter  part  of  her 
life  a  well-conducted  person  ? — She  was. 

8495.  Up  to  the  time  of  her  illness  from 
bronchitis  maintaining  herself  honestly? — ^Main- 
taining herself  honestly. 

8496.  So  that  at  the  time  she  was  refused  she 
was  in  sickness  ? — In  sickness. 

8497.  Did  that  case  occtir  while  you  yourself 
were  a  guardian? — It  did. 

8498.  Now,  was  that  not  brought  before  the 
board  when  the  relieving  officer  refused  her 
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relief? — Yes.  I  mentioned  that  I  brought  the 
case  before  the  board,  and  the  relieving  officer 
argued  the  case  against  me. 

8499.  Who  represented  it  ;  the  relieving 
officer? — It  was  I  that  brought  the  case  before 
the  guardians.  She  had  applied  to  the  relieving 
officer  many  a  time,  and  had  been  refused,  and 
at  last  I  brought  the  case  before  the  guardians, 
and,  as  I  mentioned,  the  relieving  officer,  be- 
cause of  the  circumstances  she  was  in,  corres- 
ponded with  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
try  and  defeat  my  contention  to  have  some  relief 
for  her.  At  last  he  submitted,  and  gave  her 
relief  in  kind,  and  in  a  very  short  time  she  died, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  her  acquaintances  in  the 
neighbourhood,  her  next  door  neighbours,  she 
had  suffered  from  want. 

8500.  What  happened  to  the  relieving  officer ; 
was  he  in  any  degree  censured,  or  called  upon  to 
explain  his  conduct  ? — No. 

8501.  How  was  that? — Well,  on  the  board,  as 
I  have  said,  he  would  have  it  she  was  not 
entitled  to  relief,  because  she  had  had  illegi- 
timate children  when  she  a  young  person.  That 
was  his  contention. 

8502.  But  would  that  disentitle  a  person  to  re- 
lief ? — That  was  his  contention. 

Mr.  Henley. 

8503.  To  out-door  relief  ?— Well,  sir,  I  object 
to  the  power  given  to  relieving  officers  in  this 
manner,  the  advantage  they  take  beyond  what  is 
given  them  by  law.  The  guardian  is  a  guardian 
on  the  board  only ;  he  has  no  business  to  make 
inquiries,  such  inquiries  as  the  relieving  officer 
does,  into  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  and 
therefore  the  relieving  officer  comes  before  the 
board  better  acquainted  than  the  guardian. 

Lord  Lingen. 

8504.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  course 
of  this  case.  If  it  is  true  that  a  woman  who  has 
had  illegitimate  children  cannot  have  out-door 
relief,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  on  your 
representation  she  got  out-door  relief  ultimately  ? 
—She  did. 

Mr.  Henley. 

8505.  Were  these  children  dead  or  alive  ? — 
Alive. 

Chairman. 

8506.  Were  they  living  with  her? — No;  they 
were  in  service. 

Lord  Lingen. 

8507.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  question 
answered,  if  you  please.  I  understand  that  a 
woman  having  had — I  may  be  wrong  in  the 
"  having  had  " — but  I  understand  that  a  woman 
having  had  illegitimate  children  could  not  legally 
receive  out-door  relief  ? — That  was  his  conten- 
tion, my  Lord. 

8508.  But  the  guardians  overruled  that  ? — 
Overruled  it  at  last. 

8509.  And  gave  her  out-door  relief  ? — Some- 
time at  the  last. 
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j8510.  There  was  a  case  of  sickness,  which 
makes  it  an  exception  ? — There  was  a  case  of 
sickness. 

Lord  Lingen. 

8511.  When  you  object  to  the  intervention  of  the 
relieving  officer,  how  are  the  guardians  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  application 
for  out-door  relief.  Do  you  contemplate  that 
if  there  was  no  relieving  officer  it  would  be  a 
better  plan  that  each  individual  pauper  came  be- 
fore the  guardians  at  their  meetings;  is  that 
your  suggestion? — It  is  not.  If  you  would 
allow  me,  my  Lord,  I  would  reform  the  matter 
in  this  manner,  and  empower  the  parish  councils 
when  established  

8512.  But  we  have  not  got  them  at  present  : 
that  we  cannot  go  into  ? — But  having  not  got 
them,  I  would  rather  transfer  the  power  the 
relieving  officer  has  at  present  to  the  guardian, 
for  him  to  make  inquiries,  for  him  to  take  the 
cases  in  his  capacity  as  a  guardian  before  the 
board,  having  previously  in  his  capacity  as  a 
guardian  made  inquiries  into  the  case,  and  not 
the  relieving  officer. 

8513.  Do  you  see  no  difficulty  in  this  way, 
that  a  guardian  of  a  particular  parish  represents 
that  parish  but  he  does  not  represents  the  union, 
whereas  the  relieving  officer,  as  a  paid  respon- 
sible officer  is  presumably  a  neutral  person,  and 
represents  the  whole  union,  do  you  think  you 
would  have  a  sufficient  check  upon  the  inquiries 
in  a  pai'ticular  case  if  the  guardians  of  the  parish 
alone  might  bring  them  before  the  board  ? — 
Well,  I  believe  we  have  that;  we  find  that  ciieck 
in  the  neighbourhood  amongst  the  ratepayers ; 
the  ratepayers  as  a  body  do  not  want,  of  course, 
to  support  a  person  that  does  not  deserve  support, 
and  would  soon  let  a  guardian  know  if  he  misused 
his  power  as  a  guardian. 

8514.  But  the  guardian  of  the  particular 
parish  where  the  relieving  officer  has  brought  a 
case  before  the  board,  if  he  attends  has  always 
the  power  of  checking  the  official  statement  by 
his  own  local  knowledge,  but  the  two  together 
give  you  a  guarantee  for  the  truth  that  neither 
of  them  singly  would  have  ? — I  do  not  find  it  so, 
my  Lord.  There  is  this  distinction  between  the 
opinion  of  the  guardian  and  that  of  the  relieving 
officer ;  the  relieving  officer  goes  officially  as 
the  servant  of  the  board  of  guardians  to  investi- 
gate the  case  ;  the  guardian  only  gives  his  per- 
sonal private  opinion,  having  made  no  detail 
inquiries,  and  therefore  the  opinion  or  the  result 
of  the  inquiries  of  the  relieving  officer  has  more 
weight  before  the  guardians  than  that  of  the 
guardian. 

8515.  I  think  you  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
guardians  were  in  favour  of  out-door  relief  for 
the  aged,  at  any  rate  in  preference  to  the  house  ? 
—  They  are. 

8516.  In  giving  the  majority  of  the  guardians, 
did  you  include  the  ex-ojficio  guardians  ? — Well,  I 
must  tell  you  in  my  own  union,  and  1  believe  m  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  Welsh  unions  the  ex-qfficio 
guardians,  with  few  exceptions,  attend  board 
meetings  only  when  there  is  an  appointment  to 
take  place.  They  take  very  little  interest  in  the 
poor. 


Chairman. 

8517.  Who  is  chairman  of  the  Dolgelley  Union? 
—He  was  changed  last  Saturday,  and  a  new 
chairman  was  appointed. 

8518.  Who  was  the  last  one  ? — The  last  one 
was  Mr.  Morris  Jones ;  he  was  an  ex-officio. 

8519.  And  the  present  one  ? — The  present  one 
is  an  ex-officio  ;  the  jDresent  one  attends  regularly, 
and  has  attended  regularly  for  years,  but  has 
never  been  chairman  before. 

8520.  If  an  ex-officio  guardian  becomes  chair- 
man he  thinks  it  a  matter  of  duty  and  conscience 
to  attend  regularly  ? — The  ex  officios  are  made 
chairmen  in  acknowledgment  that  the  majority  of 
the  guardians  appreciate  their  presence  when 
they  attend  regularly,  and  only  those  who  attend 
regularly  are  made  chairmen. 

Lord  Lingen. 

8521.  The  children  that  are  in  the  workhouse 
are  the  illegitimate  children  of  single  women, 
and,  I  suppose,  are  in  the  house  with  their 
mothers;  is  that  so?  —  Not  all:  perhaps  the 
majority ;  and  not  in  the  house  with  their 
mothers ;  their  mothers  have  gone,  perhaps,  to 
service,  and  left  them  in  the  house.  And  there 
are  children,  too,  in  the  house  with  their  mothers 
that  have  been  deserted  by  their  fathers,  gone  to 
America  or  elsewhere,  and  left  their  wives  and 
families  to  take  their  chance. 

8522.  When  a  single  woman  leaves  an  ille- 
gitimate child  in  the  workhouse,  and  goes  out  of 
it,  and  earns  wages,  have  you  got  any  hold  upon 
her  to  make  her  contribute  towards  the  cost  of 
that  child  ? — Usually  she  takes  the  child  out  with 
her,  and  gives  the  child  to  an  acquaintance  to 
keep  for  so  much  a  week.  She  rather  pays  for 
the  keeping  of  the  child  outside  of  the  work- 
house than  inside. 

8523.  And  does  she  get  relief  from  the  parish 
for  that  ? — No,  she  does  not. 


Mr.  Henley. 


I 


8524.  Did  you  ever  visit  the  workhouse  ? 
do  occasionally. 

8525.  Have  you  got  a  paid  nurse  ? — Yes. 

8526.  Is  she  trained?— No. 

8527.  With  regard  to  your  relieving  officer, 
you  know  that  his  duties  are ;  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  that  you  have  got  the  orders  with 
you,  so  that  we  can  follow  them  together ;  his 
fii'st  duties  are  to  receive  applications,  to  visit, 
and  to  report  to  the  guardians  ? — They  are. 

8528.  Under  Article  215,  No.  2,  he  has  "  to  re- 
ceive applications  for  relief  made  to  him  within  his 
district,  or  relating  to  any  parish  situated  within 
his  disti'ict,and  forthwith  to  examine  into  the 
circumstances  of  every  case  by  visiting  the  house 
of  the  applicant  (if  situated  within  his  district), 
and  by  making  all  necessary  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  health,  the  ability  to  work,  the  condition 
and  family,  and  the  means  of  such  applicant,  and 
to  report  the  result  of  such  inquiries  in  the  pre- 
scribed foi'm  to  the  guardians  at  their  next 
ordinai-y  meeting ;  and  also  to  visit  from  time  to 
time,  as  requisite,  all  paupers  receiving  relief, 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

and  to  report  concerning  the  same  as  the  guardians 
may  direct."  Now,  did  the  relieving  officer,  in 
the  case  of  this  woman  that  you  spoke  of,  of  60 
years  of  age,  receive  the  application,  enter  it  in 
his  book,  and  report  to  the  guardians  ? — I  know 
this  for  a  fact,  he  received  the  application. 

8529.  Did  he  enter  it  in  his  book  ? — That  I  do 
not  know. 

8530.  I  cannot  pursue  that  any  further  ? — I 
know  this,  that  he  did  not  ask  for  relief  from  the 
guardians  for  her. 

8531.  You  understand  his  duty  is  to  I'eceive 
the  application,  to  enter  it  in  his  book,  and  place 
that  book  before  the  guardians  at  their  next 
meeting,  who  then  decide  upon  the  case ;  I  want  to 
know  whether  he  did  that  or  not  ? — He  did  not. 
The  woman  went  to  him,  but  he  took  no  notice 
of  her. 

8532.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  he  did  not 
enter  this  application  in  his  Application  and 
Report  Book  ?— I  am. 

8533.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  you  did 
not  know  that? — Yes  ;  all  I  know  is  that  the 
poor  woman  went  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  he 
took  no  notice  of  it.  Whether  he  entered  it  in 
the  book  I  do  not  know ;  he  never  mentioned  it. 

Chamnan. 

8534.  If  he  entered  it  in  his  book  it  must 
necessarily  have  come  before  the  guardians  ? — 
Well,  it  did  not,  my  Lord. 

8535.  And  that  is  your  reason  for  thinking 
that  he  did  not  enter  it  in  his  book  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Henley. 

8536.  When  did  this  happen? — Five  years 
ago. 

8537.  What  was  the  name  of  this  woman  ? — 
Barbara  Jones. 

8538.  With  regard  to  the  relieving  officer 
taking  upon  himseK  to  alter  the  relief  which  the 
guardians  have  ordered,  will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  turn  in  your  book  to  Article  43,  if  you  please  ? 
Will  you  read  it  ? — "  When  the  guardians  have 
"  allowed  out-door  relief,  in  money  or  kind,  to 
"  any  applicant,  the  particulars  of  such  relief  shall 
*'  be  entered  by  the  proper  relieving  officer  in  a 
"  ticket  according  to  the  form  (K)  hereunto  an- 
"  nexed,  and  such  ticket  shall  be  delivered  by 
"  him  to  the  applicant  or  to  some  person  on  his 
"  behalf." 

8539.  Then  if  you  will  turn  to  form  "  K,"  you 
wiU  find  the  relief  ticket.    That  is  it. — I  see. 

8540.  Now,  you  have  been  a  guardian ;  do  the 
reheving  officers  comply  with  that  condition? — 
I  am  sure  they  do  not  universally. 

8541.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
guardian,  acquainted  with  the  orders  there  for  the 

I  protection  of  the  poor  old  people  who  come 
before  him,  to  see  that  the  relieving  officer  com- 
plies with  that  order  which  has  the  force  of  law  ? 
—It  is. 

8512.  Do  not  you  think  it  your  duty  to  have 
looked  into  the  matter?— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

8543.  Because  you  bring  a  charge  here  that 
the  relieving  officers  have  varied  the  relief? — 
Yes. 


Mr.  Henley  —  continued. 

8544.  This  is  by  law  the  protection  as  between 
the  poor  and  the  relieving  officer;  you  have 
never  taken  any  trouble  yourself  to  take  care 
that  these  tickets  are  given? — No,  I  have  not. 

8545.  Well,  now,  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  this  relieving  officer ;  your  opinion  of  the 
relieving  officer  is  that  he  has  been  very  harsh 
to  the  poor  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

8546.  Have  you  ever  brought  that  to  the 
notice  of  the  guardians  ? — Well,  not  directly. 

8547.  No  ;  but  just  answer  my  question,  if 
you  please.  Have  you  ever  brought  that  to  the 
notice  of  the  guardians? — I  have  in  this  manner, 
sir,  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  guardians  that 
the  poor  complained  to  me. 

8548.  You  have  brought  it  formally  to  the 
notice  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  that  the  poor 
complained  to  me  of  the  harsh  treatment. 

8549.  In  the  board-room? — In  the  board- 
room. 

8550.  You  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

8551.  And  have  you,  in  the  presence  of  the 
relieving  officer,  repeated  those  charges  against 
him  1 — Not  exactly  in  the  form  I  have  placed  them 
before  you  to-day,  but  the  substance  of  them. 

8552.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  repeated 
those  charges  before  the  guardians  in  the 
presence  of  the  relieving  officer  ? — I  fought  that 
case,  sir. 

Chairman. 

8553.  I  do  not  think  he  quite  undei'stands  the 
question.  Have  you  in  the  presence  of  the 
guardians  charged  the  relieving  officer  with 
harshness  to  and  negligence  of  the  poor  ? — Not 
of  the  poor  woman  particularly. 

8554.  No,  I  do  not  mean  that ;  but  generally  ? 
— No  ;  I  have  said  this  much  in  the  board  of 
guardians,  that  the  poor  have  been  complaining 
to  me  of  harsh  treatment.  As  to  the  case  of  the 
poor  woman  I  mentioned,  I  fought  the  case  out, 
and  got  relief. 

Mr.  Henley. 

8555.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  your  duty  as  a 
guardian,  if  poor  people  are  suffering  from  the 
harshness  of  any  officer  who  is  employed  by  the 
guardians,  of  whom  you  are  one,  to  bring  the 
case  formally  before  the  guardians  and  have  it 
investigated  ? — Well,  that  comes  to  what  I  said 
before.  Sir.  That  comes  to  the  root  of  my  com- 
plaint, the  advantage  the  relieving  officer  has, 
the  influence  that  he  has  in  the  board  of  guar- 
dians. I  intimated  it  before  when  complaining 
of  the  power  given  to  the  relieving  officers ; 
they,  in  consequence  of  that  very  power,  have 
more  influence  in  the  board  of  guardians  than 
even  a  guardian  himself. 

8556.  I  cannot  exactly  follow  you  there.  The 
relieving  officer  has  ro  power  except  what  is 
given  him  by  law  ;  the  guardians  can  not  over- 
ride that  power,  they  can  not  add  to  it  or 
diminish  it.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  a  very 
simple  question  :  You  charge"'  the  relieving 
officer  with  harshness  to  the  pcor;  have  you  or 
have  you  not  brought  that  conduct  to  the  notice 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

.of  the  guardians  in  his  presence  ? — I  say,  except 
in  the  form  I  said  before. 

8557.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  fair  thing  to  a  man 
to  make  a  charge  behind  his   back,  and  not 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  refuting  it  ? — I 
was  asked  my  opinion  about  the 
of  the 
Law  gives 
oflScer. 
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Mr.  Pell 

8558.  What  parish  are  you  a  guardian  of  ? — 
I  am  not  a  guardian  at  present.  I  was  a 
guardian. 

8559.  What  parish  were  you  a  guardian  of? 
— Lianenddwyn. 

8560.  How  do  you  get  your  living  ?  —  At 
present  ? 

8561.  Well,  yes? — Well,  I  am  of  no  occupa- 
tion, Sir. 

8562.  Have  yon  not  some  interest  in  a  news- 
paper ? — No ;  none  whatever. 

8563.  Here  is  a  case  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  on  which  I  want  to  have  your  opinion, 
whether  you  think  the  relieving  officer  was  right 
or  wrong ;  the  guardians  ordered  relief  to  a 
man,  I  will  not  be  sure  of  his  age,  the  doctor 
having  recommended  for  him  medical  extras 
in  the  form  of  mutton,  and  the  relieving 
officer  refused  to  give  it,  having  the  power 
to  do  so ;  as  the  relief  can  only  go  through 
the  relieving  officer.  W^hen  the  relieving  officer 
was  asked  by  the  guardians  why  he  did  not 
furnish  this  mutton,  the  relieving  office;f  said  : 

I  thought  the  man  might  kill  one  of  the 
20  sheep  which  belonged  to  him,  and  which  he 
had  on  his  land  at  the  time."  Now  do  you  think 
in  that  case  the  relieving  officer  used  a  wise 
discretion  or  not  ?  —  It  depends  upon  one's 
opinion  of  the  doctor  that  had  ordered  it. 

Chairman. 

8564.  The  question  is  whether  he  ought  to 
have  had  relief  in  mutton  when  he  had  20  sheep 
of  his  own. 

Mr.  Pell 

8565.  He  had  20  sheep  of  his  own,  and  could 
have  taken  a  mutton  chop  out  of  any  of  them. 
The  relieving  officer  had  not  the  sheep,  it  was 
the  pauper  who  had  the  sheep.  Should  you 
think  the  relieving  officer  Avas  a  harsh  man  ? — 
No,  he  was  not. 

8566.  That  was  an  extreme  case,  I  will  grant 
you  ;  but  may  not  there  be  other  cases  in  which 
the  relieving  officer  would  wisely  stand  between 
the  ratepayer  and  the  pauper  where,  for  instance, 
if  he  came  into  the  house  of  a  pauper  and  saw 
a  51.  note  upon  his  table,  and  he  said,  "  Well, 
1  shall  not  furnish  you  with  the  relief  that  is 
ordered ;  you  can  bviy  it  yourseK " ;  do  you 
think  the  relieving  officer  would  be  wrong  there  ? 
—No. 

8567.  Then  you  would  give  him  some  discre- 
tion ?— Yes. 

8568.  Let  me  be  quite  clear  about  this.  You 
know  that  the  chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians 
is  bound  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pauper, 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

or  the  relieving  officer  on  his  behalf,  or  somebody  D 
representing  the  paupei-.  a  ticket  of  the  out^door  ''<' 
relief  that  is  ordered  him,  on  which  ticket  is 
stated  how  much  money  he  is  to  have  and  what  re 
articles  in  kind  ;  you  are  aware  that  that  has  to  be 
done  at  the  boai-d  in  compliance  with  the  law? — 
That  is  the  law. 

8569.  You  have  been  a  guardian  ? — Yes, 

8570.  And  have  you  seen  that  law  violated  ? 
— Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  it  has  been 
always  observed. 

8571.  Sometimes  it  has  not  been  observed?  — 
That  is  my  belief. 

8572.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  your  belief.  I 
asked  you  what  you  had  seen  and  known,  as  a 
guardian,  when  you  have  been  sitting  in  the 
board-room ;  can  you  say  that  that  veiy  neces- 
sary rule  has  always  been  observed  ?  —  Well, 
it  is  the  case,  in  Wales  especially,  for  boards  of 
guardians  to  be  led  by  their  clerk. 

Chairman. 

8573.  You  are  asked  whether  it  was  the 
practice  in  your  board  of  guardians,  whenever  a 
pauper  was  allowed  certain  relief,  for  him  to 
receive  a  ticket,  on  which  ticket  was  named  the 
amount  that  he  was  to  have  ? — It  was  not  the 
practice  in  the  presence  of  the  guardians  to 


give  it. 


Mr.  Pell 


relieving  officer  enter  that  old 


8574.  Has  it  ever  been  done  ? — Not  in  my 
presence. 

8575.  And  you  have  never  made  any  remark 
upon  it,  and  protested  in  the  interests  of  the  poor 
against  a  proved  remission  of  the  duties  of  the 
guardians  ? — I  did  not. 

8576.  There  was  the  case  of  an  old  man ;  au 
old  man,  you  stated,  who  crawled  up.  How  long 
ago  did  this  case  happen  ? — Last  week. 

8577.  You  have  not  got  the  report  and 
application  book  for  last  w^eek? — No;  not  for 
last  week. 

8578.  Did  the  old  man  apply  to  the  relieving 
officer  ?— Yes,  and  was  getting  relief 

8579.  Did  the 
man's  case  in  the  report  and  application  book, 
and  so  bring  it  up  to  the  guardians  ?  —  Very 
likely  he  did. 

8580.  But  the  whole  thing  turns  upon  whether 
he  did  or  not? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  am  not  a 
guardian  at  present ;  all  I  know  is  that  the  old 
man  crawled  to  this  place  from  his  own  house. 
He  wanted  to  leave  his  own  house  to  go  some- 
where to  avoid  going  to  the  Avorkhouse. 

8581.  Then  you  do  not  say  that  the  relieving 
officer  did  anything  wrong  there  whatever  ? — I 
do  not. 

8582.  Merely  that  the  old  man  crawled? — 
The  old  man  crawled.  j 

8583.  I  notice  in  the  application  and  report  )S« 
book  there  is  a  column  in  which  you  ought  to 
have  entered  the  period  for  Avhich  the  relief  is  jec 
ordered  ;  whether  the  relief  is  to  be  given  for  a  lo 
fortnight  or  for  a  week  ? — Yes. 

8584.  Now,  1  do  not  see  that  in  any  one  in- 
stance there  is  a  single  entry  ? — That  is  very 
possible. 
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Mr.  Pell — continued. 

8585.  Then  how  does  the  relieving  officer 
know  how  long  he  is  to  continue  the  relief,  if 
there  is  no  ticket  given  and  no  entry  in  the  re- 
port book  ? — I  cannot  say. 

8586.  Were  you  guardian  when  this  applica- 
tion and  report  book  was  made  up  in  1892?  — 

gir.  'J  '('^liiujiii  ii'i-ius-iodi,  TxafKt  • 

8587.  But  it  wa^'  as  feadlj'^T'dlo^^t  when"  you 
were  guardian  ? — Yes.  i  'oat)f; 

Mr.  Broadhiitst. 

8588.  When  you  spoke  this  morning  about  the 
intemperate  being  ashamed  to  seek  relief,  what 
did  you  mean  by  that ;  did  you  mean  that  he 
would  fear  that  the  guardians  would  reprove  him 
for  his  intemperate  habits  and  refuse  relief? — 
Yes,  that  they  would  reprove  him. 

8589.  You  have  been  speaking  a  great  deal 
about  the  relieving  officer ;  your  opinion  is  that 
the  relieving  officer  has  too  independent  a  posi- 
tion apart  from  the  control  of  the  guardians ;  is 
that  so  ?-r-That  is  my  opinion. 

8590.  You  cannot  dischai-ge  a  relieving  officer 
without  order  of  approval  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — No,  we  cannot. 

8591.  And  the  Local  Government  Board  takes 
part  in  his  selection  ? — It  does. 

8592.  Now,  in  selecting  relieving  officers,  is 
due  regard  hacl^'as  to  the  character  and  general 
tendency  of  the  man's  habits  ? — That  is  no  doubt 
considered,  sir. 

8593.  But  in  your  case  now,  what  sort  of  a 
man ;  what  was  he  before  he  was  relieving 
officer  ? — I  believe  he  was  a  bootmaker. 

8594.  But  is  any  inquiry  made  as  to  his  dis- 
position ;  I  mean  as  to  whether  he  is  a  man  of 
the  kindly  nature,  who  would  be  likely  to  treat 
poor  people  kindly,  or  whether  he  would  be 
likely  to  bully  them  ? — No  doubt  that  is  taken 
into  consideration,  sir. 

8595.  But  in  your  case  there  is  a  tendency  to 
bully,  do  we  imderstand  ? — Yes. 

8596.  A  tendency  to  be  rough  on  the  poor 
people? — To  be  rough,  yes. 

8597.  And  the  poor  people  whom  he  visits 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  law  ;  they  look 
upon  him  with  a  kind  of  terror  as  being  an  abso- 
lute power? — They  do, 

8598.  You  said  the  poor  old  man,  though 
lame,  ran  creeping  up  a  hill  to  escape  from  a 
visit  of  the  relieving  officer  i — No,  I  did  not  say 
that. 

8599.  What  was  it  ? — What  I  said  was  this, 
that  he  went  up  the  hill  to  seek  for  shelter ;  that 
is,  to  leave  the  house  in  which  he  was  residing. 
The  one  reason  or  one  argmnent  used  by  the 
relieving  officer  for  removing  the  old  man  to  the 
workhouse  was  that  he  had  no  one  to  attend  to  him, 

8600.  And  the  old  man,  rather  than  be  taken 
to  the  workhouse,  crawled  up  a  hill  to  seek  pro- 
tection from  a  neighbour  or  friend  ? — J ust  so.  I 
brought  that  case  principally  to  show  their  re- 
luctance to  go  to  the  workhouse. 

8601.  And,  in  your  opinion,  many  of  the  old 
people  in  your  union  woiild  rather  die  than  go 
into  the  workhouse  ? — ^Very  many  of  them  ;  they 
would  rather,  sir. 


Mr.  Broadhurst  —  continued. 

8602.  And  you  are  opposed  to  indiscriminately  Objects 
compellmg  poor  men  to  help  to  maintain  their  ^"yo^g'^J^j 
parents  ? — I  am  opposed  to  it.  relatives  if 

8603.  But  if  a  man  was  earning  good  wages,  wages  low. 
1/.  a  week,  and  he  had  himself  and  wife  and  one 

child,  you  would  not  thizik  that  was  hard  on 
him  r — I  would  not. 

8604.  You  have  in  your  mind,  I  presume,  the 
ordinary  labouring  man  of  12«.  or  145.  a  week 
with  a  family  ? — 1  have. 

8605.  And  you  think  that  imposing  a  legal 
liability  upon  him,  in  addition  to  his  efforts  at 
self-help  by  sick  clubs  and  other  investments, 
that  it  is  more  than  his  wages  will  stand  ? — It  is. 
I  have  a  case  now  before  my  mind.  A  young  man 
married  about  18  months  ago ;  he  has  one 
child ;  he  is  compelled  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  his  mother,  having  just  bought  furni- 
ture for  his  house  with  his  savings. 

8606.  What  were  his  wages  ?  —  His  wages 
might  have  been,  perhaps,  22/.  or  23Z.  a  year, 
and  his  board. 

8607.  Which  would  make  it  up  to  about  28/.  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  make  it  ])erhaps  more. 

8608.  £30?— £30. 

8609.  That  is  not  much  above  12*'.  a  week? — 
About  125.  a  week. 

8610.  Now,  the  people  in  your  union,  I  pre- 
sume, are  as  sober  and  as  industrious  as  in  any 
other  union  ;  they  are  about  an  average  ? — Oh, 
yes,  they  are. 

8611.  And  you  find  no  fraudulent  results 
accruing  from  the  out-door  relief  system  in  your 
union  ? — No,  sir ;  I  have  been  noticing  that ;  no 
charges  of  theft  or  pilfering  or  dishonesty 
within  my  memory  coming  against  the  out-door 
paupers.  Of  all  these  cases  in  petty  sessions 
of  fraud  jou  never  see  a  pauper  brought  up. 

8612.  No  ;  but  what  I  mean  more  particularly 
is  this  :  now  you  have  people  receiving  from 
5s.  to  7s.  out-door  relief ;  1  presume  the  75.  means 
a  man  and  wife  ? — No. 

8613.  An  individual? — An  individual  who  is 
bedridden,  and  requires  care  and  nourislunent. 

8614.  You  have  not  discovered  or  heard  com- 
plaints made  of  people  receiving,  say,  the  55. 
scale  of  out-door  of  relief  working  at  night? — 
No,  I  have  not.  Our  5s.  cases,  by  far  the 
majority,  are  persons  who  are  upwards  of  70 
years  of  age. 

8615.  In  yoiu"  opinion,  will  there  be  a  less 
number  of  people,  say,  in  20  years'  time  coming  Thrift  is 
upon  the  parish  funds  than  there  are  at  present  reducing 
in  consequence  of  the  various  agencies  for  thrift  ?  P^^per'sm. 
That  is  my  opinion. 

8616.  Co-operation   and   friendly  society? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

Chairman. 

8617.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  answer  Appoint- 
to   a  question   of   Mr.  Broadhiu-st,  that   the  mentof 
Local  Government  Board  interfered  in  the  elec-  officlr".^ 
tion  of   relieving  officers  ? — The  appointment 

does  not  rest  entirely  with  the  guardians  ;  it  has 
to  be  reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  it  cannot  be  changed. 

8618.  Who  chooses  him? — The  ^guardians. 
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Chairman — continued. 

8619.  His  name  has  to  be  sent  up  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  approve  of  the  appoint- 
ment?-—To  approve  of  it. 

8620.  That  is  to  say,  they  may  object  to  him 
if  they  know  anything  against  him  — Yes. 

8621.  You  told  Lord  Lingen,  I  think,  that  the 
proportion  of  persons  relieved  out-door  to  those 
in-door  are  about  10  to  1  ;  was  not  that  it? — 
Forty-nine  in  and  441  out. 

8622.  That  is  exactly  9  to  1  ?— Yes. 

8623.  Considering  so  very  large  a  portion  of 
the  poor  are  out-door  paupers,  it  throws  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  upon  the  relieving  officer 
to  see  that  they  are  the  proper  persons  to  receive 
relief,  and  he  necessarily  must  be  very  careful 
and  strict  in  his  inquiries  ? — No  doubt  that  is  so. 

8624.  And  that,  I  suppose,  may  account  for 
some,  I  do  not  say  for  all,  of  the  imputations  of 
harshness  that  have  been  thrown  upon  the  re- 
lieving officer? — It  is  possible.  If  you  would 
allow  me,  my  Lord,  with  respect  to  the  relieving 
officer,  no  tickets  given,  no  entries  made  in  the 
application  and  report  book,  it  arises  from  what 
1  intimated  at  first  ;  in  my  opinion  there  is  such 
power  given  by  law  to  the  relieving  officer  that 
he  not  only  masters  the  guardians  but  he  is  led 
to  be  trusted. 

8625.  No,  but  that  is  really  not  the  question. 
The  question  that  was  asked  you  is  this : 
whether,  when  the  guardians  had  made  an  order 
for  relief,  they  enter  that  order  upon  a  ticket, 
and  the  ticket  is  given  to  the  person  to  be  re- 
lieved;  the  relieving  officer  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that? — I  was  asked  the  question,  was  the 
ticket  given  by  the  chairman  to  the  relieving 
officer  in  the  board. 

Mr.  Pell. 

8626.  No ;  to  the  relieving  officer,  to  the 
pauper,  to  the  applicant,  or  someone  on  his 
behalf  ? — By  the  relieving  officer  ? 

To  whom  .  8627.  Not  so,  but  by  the  chairman  of  the  board ; 
euardians  I  j^a^ded  over  to  the  pauper  if  the  pauper  is  in  the 

leave  some  r,     t,    •  i  i        t  i 

of  their  room  ? — It  IS  very  seldom  I  have  seen  paupers 
duties.        coming  making  applications. 

8628.  You  never  see  the  paupers  ? —Very  sel- 
dom. It  is  left,  as  I  remarked,  to  the  relieving 
officer.  The  paupers  have  cards,  no  doubt,  but 
not  given  them  by  the  chairman. 

iVh:  Loch. 

8629.  In  this  case  of  the  woman  you  referred 
to,  Avas  there  an  inquest  ? — There  was  not. 

8630.  In  the  case  of  the  man  you  referred  to, 
who  drowned  himself,  was  there  an  inquest  ? — 
Yes. 

8631.  And  was  it  at  that  inquest  shown  that 
his  death  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law? — It  was  not. 

8632.  Your  proposal  for  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor  is,  I 
understand,  to  form  smaller  areas  and  to  place 
the  administration  of  the  relief  on  people  in  those 
areas  ;  do  you  think  that  that  would  not  produce 
the  evils  of  f avoiu'itism ;  because,  before,  when 
inquiry  was  made  into  this  matter  and  small 


Thinks  out 
relief  for 
parish 
areas  would 
not  lead  to 
favour- 
itism. 


Mr.  Loch — continued, 

areas  were  then  the  areas  for  administration,  it 
was  said :  "  That  the  e^'idence  showed,  that 
"  where  the  administration  of  relief  is  brought 
"  nearer  to  the  door  of  the  pauper,  little  advan- 
"  tage  arises  from  increased  knowledge  on  the 
"  part  of  the  distributors,  and  great  evil  from 
"  their  increased  liability  to  every  sort  of  per- 
"  nicious  influence  ;  it  brings  tradesmen  within 
"  the  influence  of  their  customers,  small  farmers 
"  within  that  of  their  relations  and  connections, 
"  and  not  infrequently  of  those  who  have  been 
"  their  fellow-workmen,  and  exposes  the  wealthier 
"  classes  to  solicitations  from  their  own  de- 
"  pendents  for  extra  allowances,  which  might  be 
"  meritoriously  and  usefully  given  as  private 
"  charity,  but  are  abuses  when  forced  from  the 
"  public ;  "  do  not  you  think  the  smaller  area 
would  bring  about  those  difficulties  which  for- 
merly were  found  to  be  the  case  when  smaller 
areas  were  the  area  of  administration? — I  do 
not. 

8633.  Why  not  ? — In  a  smaller  area  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ratepayers  are  in  closer  contact 
with  the  ratepayers ;  the  ratepayers  have  an 
advantage  to  watch  their  proceedings,  and  should 
they  show  any  favouritism,  they  would  not  be 
long  without  hearing  it,  and  when  an  election 
came  they  would  soon  be  removed. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

8634.  Have  you  been  quite  imderstood  about 
the  relief  tickets  ;  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that 
the  poor  had  cards  given  them  ? — They  have 
cards  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer.  What  I  said 
is  this,  that  I  never  observed  tickets  given  in  the 
boax'd-room  either  by  the  Chairman  or  the  re- 
lieving officer  to  an  applicant. 

8635.  Then,  who  are  they  given  by  ? — They 
must  be  given  by  the  relieving  officer  on  the 
pay  day. 

8636.  Your  proposal,  T  think,  is  that  you 
would  not  merely  form  small  areas,  but  you 
would  simply  remit  the  charge  of  the  outdoor 
poor  to  the  parish  and  leave  the  indoor  poor  to 
the  union  ? — J ust  so. 

8637.  And  you  think  that  the  parish  would  on 
whole  do  justice  quite  as  efficiently,  at  all  events 
in  country  Unions  such  as  you  are  acquainted 
with,  as  the  present  board  of  guardians  guided 
by  the  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

8638.  Do  not  you  think  that  possibly  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  your  guardians  woidd  speak 
Welsh,  and  would  use  Welsh  habitually,  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  imperfect  filling 
up  of  the  report  book  ? — I  question  it. 

8639.  You  do  not  think  that  they  Avould  be 
inclined  to  disregard  it  on  that  account  ? — No. 

8640.  Do  many  of  the  smaller  occupiers  in 
your  district  pay  their  own  rates  or  are  the  rates 
paid  for  by  the  owners  ? — By  the  owners,  the 
smaller. 

8641.  Should  not  you  be  afraid  that  if  the 
cottagers  did  not  pay  the  rates  directly  they 
would  not  feel  the  pressm-e,  and  therefore  they 
might  if  you  had  your  scheme  carried  out  of 
parish  rating  to  be  led  to  impose  a  very  heavy 
rate  upon  the  owners  of  property  ?— No,  I  would 
not  be  afraid  of  it. 
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Mr.  Humphreys-  Owen — continued. 

8642.  Why  not? — Because  small  occupiers 
now-a-days  know  the  rates  have  to  do  quite  as 
much  with  themselves  as  with  the  owners,  and  in 
fact  that  they  pay  heavier  rates,  comparatively 
speaking  than  even  their  masters. 

8643.  You  mean  that  in  Wales  at  all  events 
they  are  intelligent  enough  to  know  that  if  the 
rates  are  heavy,  that  that  will  ultimately  tend  to 
diminish  building  by  making  building  a  less 
profitable  investment,  and  therefore  they  have  to 
suffer  for  it? — Suffer  in  wages,  suffer  in  every- 
thing. 

8644.  What  is  the  average  rent  for  a  cottage 
and  a  garden?— £4.  I  should  say  was  about  the 
average. 

8645.  I  think  you  have  had  some  experience, 
have  not  you,  about  distributing  private  charity 
as  well  as  the  parochial  relief  ? — I  have. 

8646.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  upon 
Avhat  principle  you  act  in  this  distribution  ? — 
The  first  thing  I  ahvays  do  is,  divide  the  re- 
cipients into  tvvo  classes.  The  first  division  com- 
prise those  that  do  not  get  relief,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  suffer  want,  from  pride  perhaps,  or 
other  reasons,  they  do  not  apply  for  relief; 
they  rather  suffer.  I  find  those  out  to  com- 
mence and  make  a  class  of  them.  And  next 
are  the  deserving  poor. 

8647.  That  is,  deserving  poor  who  are  in 
receipt  of  relief? — Deserving  poor  who  are  in 
receipt  of  relief. 

8648.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  in  receipt 
of  relief  already,  how  much  additional  should  you 
give ;  assuming,  for  instance,  an  old  man  had 
5s.  a  week  from  the  parish,  how  much  more 
should  you  think  it  desirable  to  give  him? — 
Out  of  the  rates  ? 

8649.  No,  out  of  private  chai'ity,  out  of  your 
charitable  fund  ? — Well,  what  I  distribute,  I 
distribute  at  Christmas  time. 

8650.  You  give  it  in  lump  sums  at  Christmas, 
not  in  the  way  of  allowances  ? — Yes,  in  lump 
sums. 

8651.  I  think  you  told  us  that  there  were 
several  benefit  societies  in  Dolgelly.  Have  you 
any  in  the  rural  parts  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

8652.  What  kind  are  they  ;  do  they  belong  to 
to  the  Oddfellows  or  the  Foresters  ?— The  Odd- 
fellows. 
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Mr.  Humphreys-Owen — continued. 

8653.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  those 
clubs  are  in  a  tolerably  soimd  condition  ? — I 
believe  they  are. 

8654.  Have  you  any  clubs  that  occasionally 
break  up  and  re-form  themselves;  dividing 
societies  as  they  are  called  ? — I  have  not  heard 
of  one  in  my  district. 

8655.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  suffering, 
either  in-door  or  out -door,  old  persons  who  have 
put  money  during  their  youth  into  clubs,  and 
then  have  been  brought  on  the  parish  by  the 
failure  of  the  club? — No;  there  are  in  the 
county  some  that  have  suffered  from  this 
Liberator. 

8656.  But  not  from  the  break  of  any  of  the 
benefit  societies  l — No. 

8657.  Now,  Mr.  Pell  asked  you  whether,  if  a  Relief 
relieving  officers  saw  a  5/.  note  on  a  man's  table, 
he  would  think  it  right  to  give  him  relief.  You 
said,  no ;  but  you  would  not  extend  that  answer, 
would  you,  to  compelling  a  man  to  realise  the 
whole  of  his  property  before  you  would  allow 

him  relief  from  the  parish? — No,  1  would  not. 
I  consider  that  a  very  great  hardship  on  the  part 
of  the  relieving  officer,  and  I  believe  he  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  do  it.  When  a  poor  person 
applies  for  relief,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  go 
to  the  house  and  make  a  valuation  of  the  furni- 
ture, and  if  he  thinks  he  or  she  has  anything  that 
he  or  she  could  dispose  of,  unless  he  or  she  does 
dispose  of  it,  he  won't,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
give  her  any  relief. 

8658.  Should  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if 
an  applicant  showed  clear  proof  of  having  done 
a  certain  amount  of  saving  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  or  her  life,  that  the  relief  should  be  given  as 
a  supplement  to  that,  so  as  to  prevent  the  home 
being  broken  up? — Yes. 

8659.  Do  you  think  that  the  administration  of  ciiildren 
out-door  relief  at  all  tends  to  weaken  family  rarely 
ties ;  do  you  find  that  the  children  are  disposed 
to  be  undutiful  to  their  parents  and  say  that  the 
maintenance  of  parents  is  no  concern  of  theirs, 
but  is  only  the  concern  of  the  parish? — No. 
There  are  cases  to  my  knowledge,  but  very  few. 
where  I  have  heard  children  talk  to  that  effect, 
but  they  are  exceptional  cases. 


undutiful. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Monday,  at  noon. 
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Monday,  8th  May  1893. 


In  the  ftueen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESEUT 


The  Eight  Hon.  LORD  ABEEDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  The  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henlet,  c.b. 

Mr.  Albert  Pell. 

Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  George  C.  T.  Bartlet,  m.p,,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 
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Mr.  Loch. 

8660.  You  have  proposed  two  Bills,  I  under- 
stand, Mr.  Bartley,  one  "  The  Old  Age  Provi- 
"  dent  Pensions  Bill,"  and  the  other  "  The  Out- 
"  door  Provident  Relief  Bill."  In  the  former  your 
test  is  poverty,  is  it  not ;  and  in  the  latter  destitu- 
tion ? — Yes,  you  may  broadly  say  that  destitution 
must  come  before  out-door  relief  is  claimed  ;  not 
absolute  destitution  as  you  will  see  in  some  cases. 

8661.  Then  do  you  propose,  as  it  were,  differ- 
ences and  scales  of  destitution  ? — No,  but  in  the 
Provident  Relief  Bill,  the  one  you  refer  to, 
there  are  certain  cases ;  absolute  destitution  im- 
plies possessing  nothing,  I  suppose.  I  do  not  go 
as  far  as  that.  I  allow  furniture  and  things  of 
that  sort  to  remain.  One  of  the  objections  in 
my  opinion  to  the  present  system  is  that  legally 
it  involves  absolute  destitution,  it  means  the  tak- 
ing away,  or  getting  rid  of  all  furniture  and  all 
other  appurtenances,  which  I  should  avoid  under 
the  system  of  this  Bill. 

8662.  Then  practically  you  would  accept 
throughout,  rather  a  condition  of  poverty  than 
a  condition  of  destitution,  strictly  so-called,  as 
the  basis  of  relief  ? — No,  I  should  not  go  as  far 
as  that. 

8663.  It  would  be  a  mean  then  between  the 
two  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  distinct  mean  in 
practice  ;  I  acknowledge  in  theory  it  is  more 
difficult  to  define,  but  there  are  many  cases  in 
practice  in  which  absolute  destitution  should  not 
be  made  the  test  for  assistance. 

8664.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? — Because  I  think 
you  encourage  persons  to  qualify  by  becoming 


Mr.  Loch — continued, 
destitute,  or  feigning  to  be  destitute,  which  is 
very  often  done  now. 

8665.  Did  you  come  across  cases  where  you 
believed  in  practice  they  so  qualified  themselves 
when  you  were  a  Poor  Law  guardian  ? — I  did  ; 
many  instances. 

8666.  Cases  in  which  there  was  vice  or  ill- 
living,  or  cases  in  which  there  was  nothing  of 
thiit  kind,  but  rather  a  desire  to  throw  one's  self 
upon  other  people  ? — Both,  I  think  ;  certainly 
both. 

8667.  In  this  note  that  you  handed  round  you 
say,  "  In  some  unions,  as  for  instance,  in  Brad- 
"  field,  where  the  Poor  Law  has  been  carefully 
"  administered  for  many  years,  only  one  in  25  are 
"  dependent  on  the  Poor  Law  over  60  years  of 
"  age."  Do  you  approve,  generally  speaking,  of 
the  administration  there  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

8668.  So  that  great  results  have  been  obtained 
without  any  such  scheme  as  you  propose? — 
Certainly. 

8669.  With  regard  to  that  suggestion  which  is, 
as  I  understand,  that  there  should  be  some  kind 
of  bounty  placed  upon  thrift,  have  you  ever 
found  in  practice  a  system  of  that  kind  ? — No ;  I 
think  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

8670.  Therefore,  in  applying  this  principle, 
with  the  aid  of  State  funds,  we  are  rather 
breaking  new  ground  ? — Certainly. 

8671.  In  the  Penny  Bank  do  you  give  a 
bonus  of  any  sort,  over  and  above  the  commercial 
interest  ? — No  ;  strictly  commercial. 

8672.  Have  you  found  that  succeed  in  the 
Penny  Bank? — Yes,  very  much  so. 
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Mr.  Loch — continaed. 

8673.  Comparing  that  with  what  you  have 
seen  in  many  instances,  parochial  arrangements 
by  which,  as  is  usual,  a  bonus  is  given,  are  you 
satisfied  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better 
to  adopt  the  principle  throughout  of  paying  the 
commercial  interest  rather  than  the  bonus  ? — In 
banks. 

8674.  In  all  provident  arrangements  ? — Cer- 
tainly in  all  undertakings  in  which  money 
enters  in ;  but  I  think  the  difference  between  us 

e  is  as  to  what  we  mean  by  thrift.  I  do  not 
t  regard  thrift  as  simply  and  solely  saving  money, 
,  it  is  the  habit  throughout  life  of  making  the  best 
t  of  the  position,  of  the  circumstances,  and  the 

facilities  which  exist,  and  hence  the  old  age  pro- 
*  vision,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  absolutely  and  entirely 

a  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  arrangement,  like 

any  penny  bank, 

8675.  Then  the  vaguer  your  definition  of 
thrift,  the  more  difficult  it  would  be  to  be 
just,  in  apportioning  the  relief? — It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  apportion  it  fairly,  I  ac- 
knowledge ;  every  case,  as  I  said,  must  be  in- 
vestigated by  itself. 

8676.  And  as  tO'  this  machinery  of  investiga- 
tion, you  propose  two  concurrent  authorities,  I 
understand  ;  one,  the  county  council,  for  dealing 
with  the  old  age  provident  pensions  ;  the  other, 
the  board  of  guardians,  as  at  present  ? — For  the 
out-door  relief  before  65  ;  yes,  certainly. 

8677.  Then  there  would  be  two  concurrent 
systems  of  relief? — No,  I  think  not.  The  one 
system  of  relief  would  come  up  to  65  years  oC 
age  ;  and  then  when  a  person  received  a  pension 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  he  would  not  be 
in  any  way  connected  with  out-door  relief. 

8678.  But  so  far  there  would  be  ovei'lapping 
s  after  65  ;  your  Old  Age  Provident  Pensions 
^  Authority  would  be  giving  relief  on  the  ground 

of  exceptional  misfortune,  and  before  65  the 
same  kind  of  test  would  prevail  with  the  guar- 

y  dians,  I  understand? — Yes;  up  to  65  it  would 
be  the  Poor  Law  still,  after  65  for  those  who 

1  came  within  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  many  of 
whom,  I  hope,  would  never  have  received  Poor 
Law  relief  at  all,  then  the  new  machinery  would 
come  into  play  for  those  persons  that  were  de- 
serving of  it,  and  come  within  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill,  and  that  would  not  be  under  the  Poor 
Law  in  any  way. 

8679.  But  you  have  to  allow,  after  65,  for  a 
lapse  again  to  the  Poor  Law,  because  the  Poor 
Law  alone  would  have  those  institutions  to  which, 
in  case  of  sickness,  the  applicant  would  have  to 
resort? — Yes  ;  in  certain  cases  of  sickness,  or 
where  the  individual  from  want  of  friends  or 
other  circumstances,  preferred  the  Poor  Law 
relief,  then  the  Bill  provides  that  they  should 
have  a  right  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  or  be 
otherwise  provided  for  in  that  way.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  no  doubt,  owing  to  extreme 
old  age  and  extreme  infirmity,  a  simple  pension 
of  money  would  be  practically  useless  to  certain 
persons ;  and  I  propose  to  provide  for  those  in 
this  way  :  I  hope  that  number  would  decrease, 
but  there  is  no  doubt,  practically  speaking,  we 

I  do  come  upon  cases  in  which  persons  of  very  old 
age,  of  extreme  weakness,  and  no  friends,  in 
which  it  would  not  be  really  so  kind  to  them  to 
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give  them  simply  a  few  shillings  a  week,  as  to 
provide  for  them  in  some  such  institution  as  the 
workhouse,  or  union,  or  infirmaiy. 

8680.  Then,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  after  65, 
you  have  to  rely  upon  the  Poor  Law  organiza- 
tion of  the  country  ? — Yes;  but  still  the  pay- 
ment would  come  even  for  these,  as  provided  for 
in  the  Bill,  from  the  pension  fund  raised  by  the 
Bill. 

868  L  True  ;  but  that  would  be  in  lieu  of  the 
rates  ? — My  Bill  provides  that  it  shall  all  come 
from  the  rates. 

8682.  Do  people  in  the  Penny  Bank  take  out 
their  savings  towards  the  end  of  life,  and  pur- 
chase immediate  annuities  to  any  large  extent  ? 
— Well,  I  never  heard  of  one  doing  it. 

8683.  Not  immediate  annuities  ? — I  do  not 
say  they  have  never  done  it ;  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  one. 

8684.  I  understand  that  you  hope  to  make 
people  more  and  more  independent  by  this  assist- 
ance to  thrift  ? — I  do. 

8685.  Your  allowances  under  the  Bill  are 
based  on  a  method  of  sufficiency ;  the  person 
receiving  them,  I  understand,  would  have  enough 
according  to  your  statement  ? — Well,  according 
to  the  present  idea  it  is  enough,  in  one  sense  ;  it 
would  hardly  be  enough  possibly  in  some  cases  ; 
but  take  a  couple,  it  would  be  a  fairly  liberal 
allowance  for  a  couple. 

8686.  So  far  as  it  is  sufficient,  do  you  not 
think  it  is  likely  to  become  stereotyped,  so  that  we 
shall  have  a  system  of  partial  relief  for  old  age  ? 
—  No,  I  think  not,  because  it  seems  to  me  if  it 
grew  very  largely,  and  became  really  adopted  as 
a  sort  of,  I  will  not  say  general  system,  but  as 
a  very  large  system,  it  would  show  such  an 
indication  of  a  growth  of  thrift  that  the  very 
machinery  itself  would  suggest  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  the  system,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  were 
providing  in  this  way  for  a  very  large  number 
of  people  it  would  indicate  that  the  growth  of 
thrift  was  so  considerable  that  the  time  had 
ai'rived  to  reconsider  the  system  ;  and  I  hope 
ultimately  the  idea  would  be  that  by  the  develop- 
ment of  thrift  you  would  gradually  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  any  provision  at  all,  and  keep 
the  high  ideal,  namely,  that  persons  of  all  classes 
should  receive  such  wages,  and  be  in  such  pros- 
perity that  they  should  provide  ultimately  for 
themselves.  I  look  upon  that  as  an  essential 
feature  in  every  scheme,  that  that  aim  should 
be  held  up,  although  it  may  be  an  ideal  which 
will  not  happen  possibly  in  our  time,  or  for  a 
good  many  generations. 

8687.  But  to  make  the  change  you  propose, 
when  it  came  to  be  made,  you  would  have  to 
have  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Possibly. 

8688.  And  carried  by  the  votes  of  persons 
whowoidd  by  the  Bill  be  beneficiaries? — Possibly. 
I  do  not  know  what  votes  will  come  in  time. 

8689.  They  will  be  beneficiaries  without  losing 
their  franchise  ? — ^Yes. 

8690.  At  present,  the  general  evidence  seems 
to  show  that  friendly  societies'  men  seldom 
come  upon  the  Poor  Law ;  would  that  be 
your  feeling  ?  —  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a  great  many  are  saved  from 
coming  on  the  Poor  Law  by  the  habit  of  thrift, 
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which  friendly  societies  have  effected.  I  could 
not  say  that  a  great  many  members  of  friendly 
societies  do  not  come  upon  the  Poor  Law,  as  I 
think  they  do. 

8fi91.  Where  have  you  observed  that  ? — Well, 
I  have  noticed  it  from  intercourse  with  indi- 
viduals. I  do  not  think  there  are  any  tables 
which  show  it.  The  tables  which  have  been 
published  I  do  not  think  give  much  information, 
because  they  do  not  specify  how  long  they  have 
been  members  of  their  friendly  societies.  As 
a  rule  it  is  put  in  a  somewhat  vague  way  ;  but  I 
have  come  across  myself  a  great  many  individuals 
who  have  been  for  some  years  members  of 
friendly  societies,  who  certainly  have  ultimately 
come  into  the  workhouse. 

8692.  Would  they  be  more  frequently  re- 
cipients of  outdoor  relief  than  indoor  relief? — 
Well,  I  think  that  entirely  depends  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  guardians  of  the  particular  locality. 

8693.  Then  you  do  not  think  that,  under  Sec- 
tion 5  of  your  Bill,  inaKmuch  as  most  friendly 
societies'  men  could  qualify  under  that  section — 
most,  I  think  you  would  allow,  have  not  received 
Poor  Law  relief — you  do  not  think  that  under 
that  section  there  would  be  a  large  increase  in 
claimants  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a  very  gradual 
system.  I  think  at  first  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  that  became  largely  developed ;  but  my 
idea  of  putting  it  is  to  hold  out  a  prospect  to 
individuals  to  make  an  effort  to  keep  off  the 
Poor  Law  throughout  life,  and  to  reward  that 
by  enabling  them  to  receive  some  assistance  if 
they  have  never  had  relief  during  life. 

8694.  You  have  shown  that  there  has  been  a 
great  growth  of  thrift  and  provident  habits,  have 
you  not  ? — I  think  so. 

8695.  Why  do  you  despair  of  these  being 
sufficient  to  cover,  without  bounty,  the  needs 
of  old  age,  if  left  alone  ? — Well,  I  think,  look- 
ing at  it  practically,  it  will  be  a  very  very  long 
time  before  that  state  of  affairs  arrives,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  sentiment  which  is  very  strong, 
and  which  I  must  say  I  feel  very  strongly  myself 
that  if  a  man  with  very  small  wages,  such  as  an 
agricultural  labourer,  leads  a  respectable  life, 
and  brings  up  his  family  w^ll  on  125.  or  13s.  a 
week,  it  does  not  seem  right  that  he  should  end 
his  days  in  the  workhouse  ;  and  it  is  to  meet 
such  cases  as  that,  and  to  bridge  over  the  period 
until  the  time  comes  when,  by  a  better  organisa 
tion  and  a  better  system  of"  distribution,  those 
cases  will  become  impossible. 

8696.  But  now  you  have  outdoor  relief  given 
in  most  instances  to  those  people,  have  you  not, 
in  many  unions  ? — Yes,  you  have  ;  but  I  think 
that  is  an  evil.  I  think  the  system  of  out- 
door relief  in  those  cases  is  degradinsr.  The 
man  has  to  prove  his  destitution  ;  he  has  to  prove 
that  he  is  in  a  miserable  condition  ;  the  premium 
now  is  to  prove  that  he  is  destitute.  My  pro- 
posal is  to  turn  it  the  other  way,  and  to  say, 
"  We  will  give  you  this,  provided  you  can  prove 
"  that  throughout  life,  however  small  your  means 
"  have  been,  you  have  done  something  to  improve 
"  your  position."    That  is  the  view. 

8697.  But  it  is  the  practice  of  boa-rds  of 
guardians,  we  have  been  told,  to  take  into 
account  the  savings,  or  rather  the  friendly  so- 
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ciety  pensions  or  receipts  of  those  whom  they 
deal  with,  and  to  take  them  at  half,  so  that  there 
is  already  a  bounty  on  old  age  provision  in  a 
sense? — But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  strictly 
legal. 

8698.  Granted,  but  it  is  the  practice  ?~  Well, 
if  it  is  the  practice,  it  shows  that  the  principle 
of  my  Bill  has  been  forestalled  in  practice. 

8699.  And  it  has  failed?— I  do  not  think  it 
has  at  all ;  because  there  are  some  unions, 
certainly  one  union  that  I  have  sat  upon,  where 
no  consideration  has  been  given  for  that,  and  the 
man  would  be  told  distinctly  that  he  had  got  a 
provision,  and  therefore  no  more  would  be  given 
him. 

8700.  But  Avhere  no  consideration  has  been 
given  to  that  ;  for  instance,  at  Brad  field,  the 
people  are  independent ;  is  not  that  a  contra- 
diction ? — No  doubt  that  is  so.  Whether  that 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  considerable  amount 
of  hardship,  7  cannot  be  prepared  to  say.  Very 
often  it  is  kind  to  be  hard  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  public  would  support  a  general  system,  such 
as  you  have  at  those  unions,  i-arried  out  through- 
out the  whole  country  ;  I  think  there  would  be 
a  revulsion  of  sentiment  against  that,  if  it  were 
adopted  very  largely. 


Chairman. 

8701.  Have  you  had  any  evidence 
ship  at  Bradfield  put  before  you? — IS 
sonally  ^ 


,ve  you  liacl  any  evidence  as  to  hard- 
Ifield  put  before  you? — No,  not  per- 
niy  Lord. 
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Mr.  Stochall. 

8702.  You  have  said  you  have  met  with  a 
number  of  friendly  society  members  who  have 
been  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief;  could  you 
give  us  the  proportions?- No,  I  could  not  at 
all.    I  have  come  across  them. 

8703.  You  could  not  give  us  in  any  shape  a 
proportion? — No.  There  is  no  information  to 
that  extent. 

8704.  The  evidence  that  we  have  had  here  is 
that  there  are  very  few  indeed  friendly  societies' 
members  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  either 
in-door  or  out-door  ? — That  is  not  my  idea  ;  but, 
of  course,  if  evidence  has  been  proved  

8705.  We  have  had  the  evidence  over 
over  agnin  that  such  is  the  case  ;  I  should 
to  ask  you  whether  in  framing  these  Bills  _ 
have  consulted  the  friendly  societies  with  regard 
to  them  as  to  whether  they  desire  assistance  in 
this  form  ? — Not  at  all. 

8706.  We  have  had  several  letters  and  com- 
munications approving  of  them,  and  letters  asking 
me  to  push  them  forward  in  several  ways  ;  but 
I  have  not  consulted  them  in  any  way. 

8707.  At  a  conference  of  Iriendly  societies 
held  a  short  time  ago,  at  which  there  were  re- 
presented 2,429,226  members,  possessing  a 
capital  of  nearly  18,000,000/.,  this  resolution 
was  passed  ;  are  you  aware  of  it  : — "  That  we 
"  protest  against  any  legislative  interference  or 
"  State  supervision  in  connection  with  friendly 
"  societies,  until  the  same  has  been  considered  and 
"  decided  upon  by  the  societies  interested"? — Cer- 
tainly, I  am  aware  of  it,  but  that  does  not  touch 
the  point. 
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8708.  "  Your  committee  are  still  of  opinion 
"  that  the  position  has  in  no  way  changed  as 
"  regards  our  societies,  and  that  the  interests  of 
"  our  members  will  be  best  served  by  opposing 
"  any  subsidies  or  State  assistance  as  inimical  to 
"  the  future  ofour  members,  and  the  independence 
"  fostered  by  our  associations  ;  and  that  none  of 
"  the  other  schemes  which  have  been  submitted, 
"  in  our  oj)inion  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  pro- 
"  l)Iem  "? — I  quite  agree  to  that  fully. 

8709.  Have  you  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  ? — Certainly,  I  do  not  think  that  touches 
the  old  age  question. 

8710.  The  heading  of  that  resolution  is,  "  That 
"  the  report  of  the  said  committee  re  old  age  pen- 
"  sions  be  adopted,"  and  then  the  part  of  the  reso- 
lution which  I  have  just  read  to  you.  It  was  on 
old  age  pensions  that  the  matter  was  discussed. 
Are  you  aware  that  the  hatred  of  Poor  Law 
relief  has  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  friendly  societies? — Yes,  no  doubt  it  has 
assisted,  but  I  should  rather  hesitate  to  say  there 
is  a  hatred  of  Poor  Law  Relief  absolutely  : 
there  is  a  tremendous  hatred  of  in-door  relief ; 
but  I  should  hardly  say  that  there  was  a  great 
hatred  of  out-door  relief  or  of  medical  relief. 

8711.  You  will  take  it  from  me  as  being  a 
fact  that  men  do  join  and  have  joined  these 
friendly  societies  largely  in  consequence  of  their 
hatred  of  having  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  guar- 
dians ? — No  doubt,  certainly. 

Mr.  Broadhiirst. 

8712.  Under  your  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill,  in 
Sub-section  A.  of  Clause  6,  there  is  nothing  now 
to  prevent  a  relative  or  a  friend,  I  suppose,  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  from  the  Post  Office  ? — No, 
I  rather  wish  to  encourage  that. 

8713.  So  that  in  that  case  there  is  no  gua- 
rantee whatever  of  the  thrift  of  the  person? — 
No  ;  it  comes  in  the  same  position  as  children 
and  friends.  Of  course  many  people  are  kept 
off  the  Poor  Law  now  by  the  assistance  of 
friends,  and  that  I  think  we  wish  to  encourage 
every  way. 

8714.  Yes,  but  that  does  effectively  do  away 
with  the  condition? — Yes;  that  condition,  no 
doubt. 

8715.  Now,  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
Clause  5,  those  who  never  receive  Poor  Law 
relief  in  any  form — that  is  rather  a  stringent 
condition,  is  it  not  ?--Well,  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  you  mean  by  a  stringent  condition. 
As  I  have  said  several  times,  the  object  of  that 
paragraph  is  to  put  a  premium,  a  strong 
encouragement,  upon  persons  to  keep  off  the 
Poor  Law  during  life. 

8716.  Yes  ;  but  is  it  not  an  almost  impossible 
condition.  Take  the  agricultural  labouring 
community  ;  a  man  at  lis.  a  week  or  12s.  a  week, 
with  a  large  family  of  children,  and  children, 
half-a-dozen  of  them,  ill  with  the  measles,  and  a 
box  of  pills  for  those  poor  children  is  debarred  a 
man  and  his  wife  ? — No,  it  is  not  debarred  in 
any  sense. 

8717.  It  is  a  disqualification  ? — It  is  a  dis- 
qualification under  that  clause  ;  only  under  that 
clause. 

8718.  Very  well;  why  do  you'  hink  that  is  a 
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fair  thing,  a  box  of  pills  received  40  years  before 
a  man  or  woman  seeks  to  claim  this  assistance 
should  debar  them  from  the  highest  grade  of  help 
from  the  local  authority  ? — Well,  it  all  depends 
upon  what  you  consider  the  whole  basis  of  the 
aim  of  the  Bill.  The  aim  of  the  Bill,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  induce  people  not  to  go  to  the  Poor 
Law  ;  I  say  as  to  a  person  who  has  only  received 
a  box  of  pills  40  years  ago  that  the  chances  are 
that  that  person  could  have  provided  himself 
with  that  box  of  pills ;  so  that  I  think  that 
instance  would  hardly  be  strong  enough  if  a 
person  has  only  received  one  box  of  pills  which 
is  the  honourable  Member's  suggestion.  I  think 
that,  with  a  little  foresight  and  the  use  of  the 
Penny  Bank,  he  could  have  paid  for  those  pills 
himself. 

8719.  Yes,  but  there  are  no  penny  banks  in 
the  rural  parishes? — Oh,  yes  there  are,  there 
ai'e  savings  banks. 

8720.  Very  few.  I  have  never  seen  one, 
except  a  post  office  ? — I  should  go  farther  than 
that,  and  say  that  by  beginning,  by  taking  the 
box  of  pills,  to  depend  on  the  Poor  Law  for  medical 
aid,  he  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  demoralised  ; 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  clause,  if  it  can,  to 
keep  him  off  the  Poor  Law,  so  as  to  qualify  him 
for  the  position. 

8721.  Your  constituents,  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Bartley,  are  pretty  well-to-do  people  ;  but  I 
am  thinking  of  the  constituents  that  live  in  our 
rural  districts,  with  large  families,  and  very  low 
and  irregular  wages,  to  Avhom  the  bank  is  not 
so  much  the  difficulty  as  the  material  to  put  into 
the  bank,  and  you  are  going  to  disqualify 
thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of 
those  poor  people,  at  a  time  of  the  gravest 
distress,  with  a  house  full  of  sickness? — If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  am  not  going  to 
disqualify  anybody.  My  Bill  proposes  to  give 
what  is  not  given  now  ;  my  Bill  proposes  to  give 
what  the  present  system  absolutely  does  not  give ; 
therefore  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  it 
disqualifies.  It  classifies  the  cases  into,  first, 
those  who  have  received  no  Poor  Law  relief.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  many  in  the  agricultural 
districts  are  very  poor.  When  it  is  said  that 
my  constituents  are  not  poor,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  I  can  find  many  in  my  district  who  are 
quite  as  poor  as  any  agricultural  labourers,  and 
possibly  with  as  large  families. 

8722.  I  heard  your  reply  to  Mr.  Stockall 
about  friendly  societies :  have  you  taken  any 
steps  to  consult  the  other  organised  bodies  of 
workmen  with  regard  to  the  Bill ;  for  instance, 
bodies  like  the  London  Trades  Council,  repre- 
senting the  greater  part  of  the  skilled  mechanics 
of  the  metropolis?— No  ;  I  have  not  consulted 
anybody.  The  Bill  has  been  simply  framed 
from  my  own  experience  as  a  contribution  to 
the  subject,  and  there  it  is.  The  trades  unions 
and  the  iriendly  societies  are,  of  course,  bodies 
that  must  be  most  carefully  consulted  upon  any 
of  these  measures,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  RoundelL 

8723.  The  case  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Broad- 
hiu-st  just  now,  of  the  purchase  by  another  per- 
son  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum   of  an 
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^annuity,  I  take  it,  would  be  met  in  your  \T:ew 
by  the  fact  that  such  person  would  have  made 
an  effort  throughout  life  to  have  abstained  from 
coming  upon  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  so. 

8724.  You  would  rely  upon  that  effort  as  a 
sufficient  guarantee  ? — That  is  my  view. 

8725.  In  the  early  part  of  your  evidence,  last 
week,  you  said  that  you  had  had  a  return  made 
some  time  ago  of  the  occupations  of  the  depo- 
sitors in  your  penny  bank.  I  just  wish  to  ask 
whether  you  could  in  a  compendious  form,  put  in 
a  return  of  that  sort,  showing  the  occupations 
in  classes  of  your  depositors? — Quite  easily. 

Occupa-  I  could  hand  in  the  paper,  if  it  was  thought 
tions  of  desirable.  It  contains  the  occupations  of  some 
in  penny  ^  5,000  or  10,000 ;  I  forget  how  many  rt'ei'e  taken, 
bank         The  first  lot ;  the  first  5,090  or  10,000  we  took 

out,  and  it  was  printed  in  one  of  our  reports  ; 

and  if  the  Commission  would  like  I  could  hand 

that  in  with  pleasure. 

Chairman. 

8726.  Are  these  exclusively  in  the  Metro- 
polis ? — Yes ;  those  are  practically  all  in  the 
metropolis  ;  the  branches  are  only  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

8727.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  put  that 
in  ? — Certainly,  I  will  send  it  in. 

8728.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing how  far  your  de^Dositors  by  these  thrifty 
habits  are  weaned  from  drink  ? — Well,  of  course, 
it  is  one  of  those  things  that  are  very  difficult  to 
state,  I  think.  One  great  evidence  to  show 
that  the  money  does  come  fVom  that  source  of 
supply  are  the  incidents  that  took  place  when 
we  had  a  run  upon  the  Penny  Bank  some  five 
or  six  years  ago.    There  were  attacks  made 

saved^from  "pon  US,  and  we  paid  out  in  a  few  days  about 
the  public-  92,000/.,  in  our  different  branches,  all  in  cash, 
house.  a^jjfi  ^[jg  amount  of  money  that  was  spent  in  the 
public-houses  around  was  tremendous,  there  is 
no  doubt,  which  showed  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  was  drawn  by  persons  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  public-houses  largely,  and 
who  went  and  made  use  of  the  public-houses 
directly  they  had  a  little  extra  money  in  their 
pocket.  But  of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell. 
I  might  tell  an  anecdote,  if  that  would  not  be 
undignified  to  the  Commission,  to  show  the  class 
of  persons  who  do  deposit.  I  was  once  in  one  of 
our  penny  banks,  and  a  man  came  in  with  a 
shilling,  and  he  threw  the  shilling  on  the  counter, 
and  he  said  to  the  clerk,  "  Take  two  pots."  The 
clerk,  without  a  word,  took  the  shilling,  put  in 
eightpence,  and  gave  the  man  back  fburpence, 
which  showed  that  the  man  measured  his  money 
by  pots  of  beer,  and  that  it  was  a  regular  under- 
stood thing  in  the  branch.  I  think  that  that  did 
indicate  that  a  good  deal  of  the  money  must  come 
from  the  source  that  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
public- house. 

8729.  Of  ccmrse  the  object  of  my  question  was, 
how  far,  according  to  your  experience,  the  habit 
of  thrift  tends  to  wean  the  people  from  the  pub- 
lic-house, or,  I  should  say,  from  spending  upon 
drink  ? — I  think  I  can  show  that  in  another  way 
also,  by  the  number  of  people  who  have  begun  to 
put  money  by  in  pence,  who  laughed  at  the  idea, 
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as  I  mentioned  before,  of  ever  being  able  to  save 
anything  of  any  tangible  amount,  but  who,  after 
a  few  years,  have  come  and  told  me  that,  al- 
though they  began  more  as  a  joke  at  my  sug- 
gestion with  a  few  pence,  they  have  now  saved 
up  5/.,  10/.,  and  even  20/.  or  30/. ;  and  that  shows 
that  the  means  out  of  which  they  have  saved  it 
must  have  come  from  something  which  they  have 
given  up  enjoying  without  much  loss  to  them- 
selves. 

8730.  Then  I  understand  that  it  is  a  very  ma- 
terial part  of  your  machinery,  the  action  of  the 
local  authority,  that  there  Avovild  be  strict  investi- 
gation once  for  all  at  the  age  65,  and  that  it 
would  be  on  the  analogy  of  the  friendly  societies' 
local  action  in  preventing  malingering  ? — Yes  ; 
there  must  be  a  most  careful  personal  investiga- 
tion. 

8731.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  general 
question  about  the  ability  of  the  workers  to  pro- 
vide against  old  age,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  putting  aside  the  dockers  and  the  persons 
of  whom  Mr.  Broadhurst  spoke  just  now,  with 
large  families  and  moderate,  irregular  wages,  and 
taking  into  account  what  you  have  told  us  about 
the  habits  of  thrift,  and  the  fact  that  people  with 
very  small  earnings  do  save.    I  wish  to  ask  you 
how  far,  looking  to  the  future,  you  think  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people  could  be  provided 
for  without  legislation  in  the  nature  of  pensions ; 
I  am  going  upon  the  question  of  wages,  the 
sufficiency  of  wages,  to  enable  the  working  classes 
and  the   agricultural  labourers,  and  so  on,  to 
provide  against  old  age,  more  or  less  ? — I  think 
to  a  very  great  extent  provision  for  old  age  is  ■ 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  habit ;  I  can  only  give  ' 
my  own  experience.    Persons  of  the  very  smallest  ' 
means  do  save  an  amount  which  it  would  be  very 
remarkable  to  believe,  possibly,  that  they  could 
save  ;   but    those  who  are  careful  and  thrifty, 
and   do   not   drink  to  excess,  do   save  sums 
of  money  (I  see  it  continually),  in  a  way  that  I 
should  consider  myself  in  the  abstract  as  almost 
incredible  ;  and  I  believe  strictly  that  if  every- 
body in  the  world  did  what  they  should  do,  they 
could  provide  for  themselves ;   there  would  be 
gradually  a  system  grow  up  by  which  they  could. 
But  you  must  take  the  world  as  you  find  it ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  persons  at  the  end 
of  the  scale,  particularly  those  of  irregular  work, 
I  am  leaving  out  now  all  those  who  are  iU, 
physical  weakness  ;  those,  I  think,  must  go  in 
another  category  altogether ;   but  able-bodied 
persons  of  all  ranks,  I  think,  with  encouragement 
would  ultimately  be  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves.   There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  movement 
going  on  in  which  wages  are  going  uj),  even  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale ;  the  division  of  the 
results  of  industry  is  more  even  ;  there  is  no 
doubt  all  the  statistics  of  the  income  tax  and 
other  returns  show  that  the  larger  incomes  are 
less,  and  that  the  amount  of  interest  in  profits 
is  more  divided ;  and  I  think  that  with  these 
changes  going  on,  while  at  the  same  time  you 
are  encouraging  the  habit  of  thrift,  the  result 
will  ultimately  be  this,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  wi  ^1 
people  will  provide  for  themselves,  and  that  is  y 
why  I  have  tried  in  these  measures  to  encourage  th(i-> 
that.  se) 
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8732.  And  it  would  be  very  inadvisable  to 
do  anything  by  legislation  which  would  affect 
the  scale  of  wages,  which  would  pi-event  a 
proper  rate  of  wages  being  given  to  the  work- 
men ? — I  think  that  is  the  great  danger  of  every 
assistance ;  indirectly,  in  some  way  or  another, 
they  must  affect  wages,  and  that  is  a  thing  which 
I  think  is  an  evil. 

8733.  Am  I  not  right  also  in  this,  that  so 
far  as  the  people  have  not  been  saving  hitherto, 
or  thrifty,  has  been  mainly  because  there  have 
been  certain  deterrents,  such  as  a  lax  s^^stem  of 
Poor  Law  administration,  the  number  of  rotten 
insolvent  village  clubs,  aad  insufficient  facilities 
for  the  purpose,  both  oti  the  part  of  the  Post 
Office  and  on  the  part  of  the  great  friendly 
societies  ? — I  think  certainly  those  are  all  reasons 
which  have  tended  to  retard  thrift ;  as  I  have 
said  before,  in  my  opinion,  if  you  give  fuller 
facilities  for  thrift,  I  think  England,  as  a  nation, 
is  thrifty. 

8734.  So  that  if  we  were  to  put  that  in  the 
positive  form,  if,  in  the  future,  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  is  stricter,  if  the  tendency,  as 
we  have  heard  from  witnesses,  of  young  men  is 
not  to  enter  the  village  clubs,  but  to  enter  the 
great  affiliated  orders,  and  if  those  great  orders 
give  greater  facilities  for  superannuation,  we 
may  hope  for  a  better  state  of  things  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  certainly. 

8735.  If  I  may  put  to  you  the  scale  of  pay- 
ments under  the  tables  of  the  Oddfellows,  an 
Oddfellow  entering  the  society  at  the  age  of  18, 
in  order  to  secure  a  weekly  payment  of  5^.  at 
the  age  of  65,  has  to  pay  per  month  I*.  Ad.  plus 
%d.  for  manaoement,  makino;  a  total  of  \s,  lOrf. 
per  month  under  the  new  tables.  What  I  wish 
to  ask  you  is,  whether  a  contribution  such  as 
that  is  not  within  the  means  of  the  great  body  of 
the  working  classes  under  a  better  state  of 
things? — Well,  of  course  Is.  JOrf.  a  month  is 
easily  within  the  means  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
artizan  classes,  but  it  is  a  very  heavy  payment 
on  the  part  of  a  great  number.  Of  course,  I 
have  not  checked  the  figures  to  know  whether 
that  is  a  possible  payment  at  18.  1  take  that  for 
granted  ;  but  the  real  diflficulty  is  this  :  that  all 
young  men  of  18,  I  said  my  experience  is,  will 
not  buy  a  pension  commencing  at  65  ;  they 
want  something  else  more  immediate. 

8736.  Is  not  one  reason  why  old  age  is  not 
provided  for  mainly  this  :  that  the  Post  Office 
does  not  do  what  it  might  do  ;  it  is  not  popular 
enough  in  its  system  of  administration  of  these 
things ;  and  also  what  you  have  mentioned,  the 
difficulty  about  the  deferred  annuities  ;  these 
are  two  great  obstacles,  are  they  not,  to  provision 
against  old  age  ? — I  liardly  like  to  lay  it  on  tlu; 
Post  Office.  I  think  the  Post  Office  has  done 
an  immense  deal.  You  have  got  this  difficulty 
with  the  Post  Office,  namely,  that  people  have 
to  go  and  pay  money  to  the  Post  Office,  and  no 
doubt  many  people  will  not  go  to  the  Post  Office 
to  pay  money  in  ;  and  I  do  not  think  ;you  can 
quite  say  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Post  Office.  The 
Post  Office  might  do  more.  I  have  urged  that 
they  should  do  more,  but  I  think  it  is  more  the 
innate  dislike  to  the  system  of  deferred  annui- 
ties.   That  is  my  experience. 
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8737.  I  have  in  view  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Friendly  Societies  Commission  by  Mr. 
Scudamore,  who  was  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Post  Office  ;  did  you  ever  read  it? — Yes,  I  did, 
I  think. 

8738.  And  the  main  purport  of  his  evidence  at 
that  time  was  that  the  Host  Office  system  was 
not  popular  enough,  and  that  they  might  do  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  making  it  popular 
and  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  people, 
having  the  great  advantage  of  a  post  office  in 
every  village  throughout  the  country? — No 
doubt  that  is  so  ;  a  good  deal  has  been  done  to 
make  it  popular  since  that  evidence  was  given. 

8739.  I  take  it  a  good  deal  more  may  be 
done  ? — Yes,  I  think  a  good  deal  more  may  be 
done ;  T  have  urged  them  to  do  a  good  many 
more  things. 

8740.  Then  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  that 
you  speak  of  as  to  getting  workpeople  to  look 
forward  to  old  age,  to  insure  for  a  deferred 
annuity,  I  gathered  from  your  evidence  the 
other  day  that  that  might  be  met  in  a  great  way 
by  the  process  of  a  lump  sum  down  in  earlier 
life  ? — Well,  I  am  very  strong  upon  that.  One, 
no  doubt,  of  the  great  objections  to  a  man  buy- 
ing a  deferred  annuity  is  the  danger  which  he 
feels  whether  he  will  be  able  to  keep  it  up.  To 
get  over  that  I  urge  very  strongly  in  these  little 
tracts  of  mine  the  lump-sum  system,  which,  I 
think,  has  many  advantages  ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
instance,  this  is  an  old  edition,  and  therefore 
the  figures  are  not  quite  correct;  a  man  of  18, 
for  1/.  8s.  2d.,  paid  down,  can  get  a  pension  of 
\l.  a  year  at  65.  Well,  my  theory  was ;  I 
acknowledge  it  is  only  a  theory,  for  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  inducing  a  single  man  to  do  it,  as  1 
have  said  before ;  but  still,  my  theory  is  that 
that  is  a  better  system,  because  a  person  saves 
up  by  driblets;  gets  a  lump  sum,  say  IZ.  8,9.  at 
18,  or  1/.  12s.  at  21,  and  then  pays  the  lump 
sum  to  the  Post  Office,  and  without  any  further 
payments,  if  he  lives  to  the  age  he  is  entitled  to 
the  1/.  a  year  pension,  he  then  saves  up  again 
until  he  can  buy  another  1/.  a  year  at  65  and  so 
on  ;  there  is  no  contingency  of  keeping  up  the 
payments,  and  I  always  thought  that  was  the 
best  system,  and  I  think  so  now;  but,  I'or  all  that, 
I  must  acknowledge  tliat  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  inducing  anybody  to  buy  one. 

8741.  Plave  you  ever  considered  with  regard 
to  the  deferred  annuities,  and  the  encouragement 
to  friendly  societies  generally,  a  very  important 
suggestion  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Hardwick 
many  years  ago  (he  was  a  great  authority,  a 
past  grand  master  of  the  Oddfellows,  of  the 
Manchester  Unity),  that  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  if  in  our  elementary  schools,  in  the 
course  of  arithmetic,  children  were  taught  the 
elements  of  vital  statistics,  the  meaning  of  assets 
and  liabilities  of  a  friendly  society,  and  the 
rudiments  of  a  premium  to  produce  certain 
future  benefits  ? — I  certainly  think  so.  My  theory 
has  always  been  that  the  real  way  of  teaching 
arithmetic  and  all  these  subjects  is  as  much  as 
possible  to  bring  these  vital  points  into  it, 
because  there  you  are  giving  them  not  only  an 
interest  in  the  mathematical  lessons,  but  you  are 
also  giving  them  what  you  might  call  vital  matters 
of  knowledge  which  will  serve  them  in  good  stead 
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in  their  every-day  life;  and  I  think  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  in  that  way,  what  in  old-fashioned 
days  were  called  object  lessons,"  and  I  very 
much  regret  that  that  system  of  teaching  has 
gone  out  very  largely. 

8742.  Ill  your  evidence  the  other  day  you 
spoke  of  your  wish  that  this  habit  of  saving  and 
providing  against  old  age  should  be  stimulated 
by  legislation  ;  could  you  tell  us  exactly 
what  you  have  in  view  ? — Well,  my  view  is 
that  every  measure ;  for  instance,  there  is  the 
bases  of  these  Bills ;  I  think  they  stimulate  ;  the 
facilities  for  the  Savings  Bank  in  the  Post  Office 
are  facilitating  it  ;  the  system  of  enabling  people 
to  buy  consols  by  driblets  is  another  system ; 
that  is  what  I  call  stimulating  it  by  legislation  in 
every  possible  way. 

8743.  And  you  also  mentioned,  I  think,  the 
giving  of  a  high  rate  of  interest  ? — No,  I  never 
suggested  that ;  I  object  to  that  entirely,  for  this 
reason  :  because  when  you  become  successful 
your  whole  machine  breaks  down.  Many  penny 
banks  have  been  started  on  that  basis,  and  if 
they  are  successful,  getting  the  interest  is  an 
absolute  impossibility.  Take  my  own  penny 
bank,  for  instance  ;  we  do  that  on  a  strictly  com* 
mercial  basis,  and  we  pay  now  ;  this  year  we 
shall  pay  nearly  30,000/.  in  interest.  Well,  if 
we  gave  even  ^  per  cent,  in  addition  it  would 
not  make  any  difference  to  any  individual,  or 
practically  no  difference,  and  the  result  would 
be  we  should  have  to  go  begging  all  round  to 
get  the  money,  and  the  very  success  of  the 
institution  would  break  it  down ;  ,  therefore  I 
have  never  advocated  any  fictitious  amount  of 
interest  being  given  in  these  institutions. 

Mr.  Pell. 

8744.  You  are  the  first  witness,  I  think,  that 
has  brought  any  definite  scheme  for  old-age  pen- 
sions before  the  Commission ;  therefore  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  some  questions  upon  your  scheme. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  you  say  the  Bill  has 
been  framed  out  of  your  own  experience  ? — Yes. 

8745.  Have  you  been  an  employer  of  labour  ? 
— No,  I  cannot  say  I  have. 

8746.  A  large  owner  of  house  i)roperty  belong- 
ing to  the  poor  ? — No. 

8747.  You  have  not  consulted  the  friendly 
societies  ;  1  think  you  told  Mr.  Stockall  so  ? — 
I  have  not  consulted  them  ;  I  have  been  a  member 
of  friendly  societies  for  many  years,  and  I  have 
been  in  close  connection  with  them.  But  I  have 
not  consulted  them  on  these  Bills. 

8748.  Nor  the  trades  unions  ? — No. 

8749.  I  think  you  told  the  Conamission  that 
you  fancy  all  in  this  country  could  save  enough 
to  make  provision  for  old  age  if  they  Avould  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  went  quite  so  far  as  that ;  1  think 
that  is  the  aim,  and  I  think  the  great  bulk  coiUd, 
leaving  out  those  physically  infirm. 

8750.  What  proportion  of  the  population  do 
you  think  could  not  lay  by  enough  if  they  were 
provident  ? — Well,  I  could  not  possibly  say,  with- 
out going  into  it. 

8751.  You  have  no  idea  whatever? — No. 

8752.  Then  you  framed  a  scheme  without 
having  any  idea  whatever  as  to  what  number  of 
the  population  could  make  provision  for  them- 
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selves  in  old  age  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  can 
agree  to  that  statement. 

8753.  But  you  have  not  formed  any  idea  of 
how  many  could  not  save  for  old  age? — No;  I 
do  not  think  in  the  abstract  it  is  possible  to  say 
so. 

8754.  You  have  also  said  that  you  take  the 
world  as  you  find  it  ? — I  have  to. 

8755.  Are  you  not  making  a  very  great  effort 
to  change  the  world,  as  Mr.  Bartley  would  have 
it  ? — I  am  trying  to  improve  it,  certainly  ;  by 
what  I  think  might  improve  it. 

8756.  The  foimdation  of  your  proposals  is,  I 
think,  that  you  would  make  an  artificial  stimulus 
to  saving  by  your  Bill.  That  is  one  of  its  ob- 
jects, to  give  a  stimulus  to  thrift  or  to  saving? — 
That  is  my  object. 

8757.  Do  you  think  you  can  make  any  artifi- 
cial stimulus  as  telling  and  as  potent  as  that  which 
God  Almighty  has  given,  the  fear  of  hunger  and 
distress  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  that  quite  comes 
in,  because  we  have  provided  for  hmiger  and 
distress.  We  do  not  allow  a  person  to 
suff'er  the  results  of  a  want  of  thrift  by  being 
starved.  It  may  be  logical  to  do  so,  but  the  public, 
I  do  not  think  would  tolerate  it,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  no  civilised  nation  would. 

8758.  But  do  you  not  know  that  the  provision 
that  is  made  under  the  Poor  Law  is  one  that  places 
a  person  who  receives  the  sustenance  from  the 
Poor  Law  in  a  condition  inferior  and  less  ac- 
ceptable than  that  Avhich  an  independent  person 
gets  or  is  filling  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

8759.  One   other    question   with  regard  to 
what  fell  from  you  just  now.    You  thought  that 
people  would  not  take  the  little  trouble  of  goin| 
to  the  post  office — 1  think  you  told  Mr.  Rounde! 
that — to  pay  in  the  small  sums  to  secure  them  an 
annuity  ? — Unfortunately  they  will  not. 

8760.  Unfortunately  do  theynot  go  with  great 
readiness  to  the  public-house,  which  is  very  often 
three  doors  off  the  post  office? — Yes,  that  is 
quite  true. 

8761.  Then,  do  you  think  that  that  objection 
is  one  that  ought  to  have  any  weight  attached  to 
it  ? — I  only  give  it  as  a  practical  fact.  Whether 
it  is  worth  considering  is  another  matter,  but  I 
give  it  as  a  practical  fact,  and  it  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  those  people  who  subscribe  to  the 
societies  where  the  money  is  fetched  or  called  for 
by  a  collector. 

8762.  This  paper,  "  The  Old  Age  Provident 
"  Pension  Bill.  The  Out-door  Provident  Relief 
"  Bill,"  signed  by  yourself,  February  1892,  sets 
out  your  views  upon  the  subject  ? — The  financial 
views  upon  my  Bills. 

8763.  Well,  now,  I  was  coming  to  the  financial 
views  in  paragraph  A.  You  say  you  take  it 
that  there  are  245,000,  at  a  guess,  of  persons 
over  65  years  of  age,  who  would  come  under  the 
provisions  of  your  Bill  ? — -I  gave  the  reasons  for 
putting  the  numbers  there. 

8764.  Let  us  take  the  numbers,  245,000?— 
Yes. 

8765.  And  they  would  receive  the  largest 
pension  of  7s.  a  week,  which  would  cost  the 
country  about  4,500,000/.,  and  you  go  on  to  say 
that  that  would  be  a  sum  of  about  half  we  now 
spend  on  the  Pooi'  Law.    And  now,  on  your 
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argument  of  economy,  you  say  that  that 
4,500,000/.  would  be  saved,  and  you  deduct  it 
from  the  8,500,000/.,  which  is  the  total  money 
expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Well,  now, 
just  lot  us  go  into  that.  In  the  year  ending 
Lady-day — I  am  taking  the  Local  Government 
Board  Report ;  figures  that  anybody  can  refer  to, 
— in  the  21st  Local  Government  Board  Report 
this  statement  is  made,  that  for  the  year  ending 
Lady-day  1891,  the  expenditure  on  relief  of  the 
poor,  that  is  through  the  Poor  Law,  was  8,643,3 1 8/. 
Then,  on  page  64,  the  items  of  expenditure  are 
given.  In  maintenance  nearly  2,000,000/.,  and 
out-door  relief  close  upon  2,500,000.'. ;  altogether 
coming  to  4,351,575/.,  which  is  about  what  you 
state  is  half  the  sum  now  spent  upon  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes. 

8766.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the 
8,643,318/.  is  spent  upon  lunatics,  who  would 
not  come  under  your  Bill  at  all  ? — I  could  not 
give  the  figures  now. 

8767.  You  can  have  the  report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  before  you  to  verify  it. 
There  are  1,284,656/.  spent  upon  lunatics.  They 
would  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  your 
Bill?— No. 

8768.  The  pay  of  officers  and  superannuations 
comes  to  1,452,810/.  Do  you  think  that  could 
be  got  rid  of  if  your  Bill  is  passed? — A  great 
part  of  it  would. 

8769.  How  ? — There  would  be  no  officers,  only 
those  who  would  have  to  pay  the  pensions,  and 
investigate,  which  would  be  comparatively  small. 

8770.  Would  you  do  away  with  the  workhouses 
entirely ;  I  understood  they  had  to  be  kept  ?  — 
I  mean  your  whole  argument  is  taking  the  sup- 
position that  everybody  comes  under  Clause  5  ? 

8770*.  1  am  taking  my  argument  just  as  I 
have  stated  it.  I  have  made  no  argument  yet? 
—Certainly ;  well  that  is  the  whole  condition, 
that  they  are  all  receiving  the  7*.  pension. 

8771.  And  I  take  your  own  figures.  I  will 
read  the  paragraph.  If  all  the  245,000  receive 
the  pension? — Yes,  that  is  true. 

8772.  And  I  take  it  at  7s.  a  week  ? — Well,  the 
condition  of  getting  that  pension  is  that  they  have 
never  received  any  relief. 

8773.  I  am  coming  to  that  directly.  They 
would  have  received  relief  probably  when  they 
were  under  65  years  of  age  ? — Then  they  would 
not  get  the  pension. 

8774.  Now  we  will  go  on  with  these  figures. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  you  contend  that  there 
would  be  no  pay  for  officers  or  superannuation 
to  the  officers  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  that 
there  would  be  no  workhouses,  no  relieving 

1  officers,  no  medical  officers,  no  boards  of  guard- 

j  ians,  no  clerks  ? — Clearly  not,  if  the  supposition 
is  that  there  is  no  relief. 

i  8775.  Yes;  but  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  did  not  contemplate  getting  rid  of  all  Poor 
Law  relief? — No,  I  do  not. 

8776.  Well,  if  you  have  relief  you  must  have 
officers  ? — Well,  of  course,  I  could  easily  explain 
it,  if  you  would  allow  me  ;  you  are  asking  a  sup- 
position, the  first  supposition,  namely,  that 
everybody  receives  a  Is.  pension,  and  to  get  that 

j  7«.  pension   nobody  can   ever   have  received 

I  relief. 
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8777.  No, not  no  persons;  but  that  the  245,000 
have  not  received  ? — Well ;  but  I  say  if  nobody 
who  arrives  at  the  age  of  65  has  ever  had  relief  I 
think  it  may  be  taken  as  a  natural  inference  that 
the  habit  will  have  so  grown  up  that  all  those 
persons  who  die  before  65  would  be  in  the  same 
category.  That  is  the  line  of  argument  I  take. 
/  8778.  That  there  would  be  nobody  receiving 
relief,  which  is  your  argument? — If  they  all 
come  under  that  category,  yes. 

8779.  If  you  can  secure  245,000  old  people 
getting  your  pension,  then  are  we  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  pauperism  is  sapped  away  from 
England  ? — No  ;  that  is  not  my  proposition  at 
all. 

8780.  Then  that  some  pauperism  does  remain? 
— I  really  cannot  answer  such  a  question  as  that, 
because  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.. 

8781.  You  have  not  really  come  to  a  clear 
idea  whether  if  you  can  secure  245,000  old  per- 
sons ? — That  is  not  my  proposition. 

8782.  Fulfilling  the  conditions  Avhich  would 
entitle  them  to  thr.t  pension  of  7s.  a  vveek,  you 
have  not  yet  made  up  your  mind  whether  or  not 
that  would  make  a  clean  sweep  of  pauperism  ? — 
I  have  clearly  made  up  my  mind. 

8783.  Would  it  or  no? — My  suggestion  is 
that  if  everybody  who  arrives  at  65  has  never  re- 
ceived relief,  and  if  that  arrives,  then  certainly, 
Poor  Law  relief  does  cease.  If  everybody,  in 
my  judgment,  who  arrives  at  the  age  of  65  has 
never  received  any  Poor  Law  relief,  then  I  say 
that  practically  that  would  mean  that  the  Poor 
Law  would  cease. 

Chairman. 

8784.  If  i  understand  your  argument  it  is 
this,  that  the  habits  of  thrift,  and  self-respect, 
and  the  circumstances  which  have  enabled  men 
to  remain  up  to  65  without  receiving  relief, 
would  be  a  pretty  good  security  that  they  would 
not  be  seeking  relief  after  65,  so  that  the  numbers 
would  be  greatly  diminished  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

8785.  So  you  do  not  expect  a  large  flow 
of  applicants  for  the  7s.  ? — Not  for  many  years, 
certainly. 

8786.  You  do  expect  that  the  knowledge  that, 
if  they  have  not  received  such  relief  till  they 
were  65,  would  afford  some  indirect  stimulus  to 
keep  them  off  the  rates  ? — That  is  my  view. 

Mr.  Pell. 

8787.  But  for  some  years  to  come  we  should 
be  burdened  with  the  pay  of  Poor  Law  officers  ? 
— Certainly. 

8788.  Until  your  system  had  thoroughly  leav- 
ened the  masses  ? — Yes. 

8789.  Half  a  century  probably? — Probably 
more. 

8790.  Then  it  is  posterity  that  you  have  in 
view  ? — Yes. 

8791.  Most  of  us  would  have  passed  away  ? — 
Probably. 

8792.  But  part  of  the  Poor  Law  expenditure 
unfortunately  is  due  to  loans  which  have  to  be 
repaid  and  the  interest  upon  them,  which  comes 
to  620,000/.,  or  very  nearly  621,000/.  a  year. 
You  do  not  imagine  that  those  could  be  got  rid 
of? — No,  those  must  be  paid  off,  of  course. 
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8793.  Then  there  are  other  expenses  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
such  as,  for  the  deaf,  and  for  the  dumb,  and  for 
the  biind,  and  for  stationery,  and  for  advertise- 
ments, coming  to  nearly  one  million  of  money  ; 
do  you  imagine  that  your  scheme  would  get  rid 
of  them  ?—  Certainly  not. 

8794.  You  see  the  cost  of  those  lunatics,  and 
the  expenses  I  have  referred  to,  really  form  one- 
half  of  the  total  cost  of  the  relief  of  the  poor ; 
they  come  to  4,291,743/.  ;  whereas  the  items  of 
expenditure  for  in-maintenance  and  out-relief 
come  to  just  about  as  much,  therefore,  in  the 
paper  you  have  given  us  here,  you  seem  to  have 
omitted,  or  not  taken  notice  of,  the  very  large 
sum  that  must  continue  to  be  expended,  for 
some  years  to  come  at  all  events,  for  lunatics, 
the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  and  tlie  official  expenses? 
— Yes,  for  many  years,  of  course. 

8795.  What  you  meant  by  the  expression  here, 
now  spent  on  the  Poor  Law  was  really  not  spent 
upon  in-maintenance  and  out-door  relief  alone,  but 
spent  upon  other  objects,  as  well  as  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  their  absolute  sustenance  ? 
— There  are  many  indirect  costs,  of  course. 

8796.  Half  of  the  total  expenditure  ? — Yes,  a 
great  many  of  those  for  many  years,  of  course, 
must  remain. 

8797.  You  said  there  are  245,000  over  65 
years  of  age  in  receipt  of  relief.  Now  the  21st 
report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  tells  us 
that  there  were  744,757  paupers  receiving  relief. 
Take  off  the  245,000  old  paupers,  that  leaves 
499,757  who  are  under  65  years  of  age.  Well, 
they  will  want  relief,  will  they  not? — No  doubt 
they  will. 

8798.  And  they  will  want  the  officers? — Yes. 

8799.  And  do  you  think  your  scheme  is  such 
as  will  enable  these  so-called  poor  agricultural 
labourers  according  to  the  argument  of  many 
who  advocate  their  case ;  do  you  think  that 
your  scheme  will  raise  their  wages  and  enable 
them  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  that  we 
may  assume  they  will  never  want  Poor  Law 
relief? — I  do  not  think  it  will  raise  their  wages, 
except  so  far  as  all  relief  tends  to  deci'ease 
wages.  But  my  whole  argument  is  that  these 
provisions  will  tend  to  encourage  them  to  make 
an  effort  to  provide  for  themselves. 

8800.  You  must  understand  that  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  think,  because  I  know  it  to  be 
otherwise,  that  the  agricultural  labourer  can- 
not make  provision  for  his  old  age  ? — I  have  said 
all  along  that  many  do. 

8801.  I  know  they  do  ;  well,  still,  there  is  a 
large  number  who  do  not? — No  doubt. 

8802.  W^ill  your  scheme  put  them  in  such 
circumstances,  either  by  way  of  stimulus  or 
material  advance  in  their  condition,  as  to  enable 
them  to  keep  oflF  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  it 
will  tend  in  that  direction  very  strongly. 

8803.  How? — By  the  inducement  to  provide 
for  themselves  held  out  in  the  Bill.  It  is  only 
an  opinion  ;  I  cannot  say  more  than  that. 

8804.  There  is  a  man  with  seven  children,  who 
has  not  the  means  as  suggested  to  buy  abox  of  pills ; 
how  would  the  stimulus,  which  is  of  an  academic 
nature,  held  out  to  him  enable  him  to  pay  for 
the  doctor  himself  ? — If  you  take  the  case  of  a 
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man  with  12s.  a  week  and  seven  children,  of 
course  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  at  all  in  old  age  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  way  to  look  at  it.  That  man  at 
one  period  was  young;  possibly,  if  you  hold  out 
a  better  state  of  things  to  hi-.n,  and  encourage 
him,  he  will  hesitate  before  he  accumulates  these 
tremendous  responsibilities.  He  may  provide 
something  before  he  marries,  which  even  an 
agricultural  labourer  can  do  to  great  advantage. 
He  can  postpone  :  because  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  in  that  class  of  life  the  years  pre- 
vious to  marriage,  if  they  put  off  mamage  for  a 
year  or  so,  they  are  earning  during  that  period 
of  their  life  as  much  wages  as  they  get  at  all, 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  habit  might  grow  up  of 
men  delaying  these  great  responsibilities,  post- 
poning them  somewhat. 

8805.  You  think  your  scheme  will  be  a  stronger 
stimulus  than  the  fear  of  the  workhouse  ? — I 
think  that  rewards  in  this  world  are  very  often 
stronger  than  punishment. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

8806.  Besides,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  contribute  anything  under  Mr.  Bartley's 
clauses,  is  it  ? — No,  not  under  Clause  5. 

Mr.  Pell. 

8807.  I  am  on  Clause  3  at  present ;  I  was 
coming  to  Clause  5.  Of  course  they  would  not 
be  able  to  get  any  pension  at  all ;  it  could  be 
no  stimulus  to  a  man  who  feels  that  he  must  at 
some  time  of  life  receive  Poor  Law  relief,  because 
he  becomes  a  castaway  and  would  have  lost  his 
chance  ?• — The  salvation  is  under  another  clause. 

8808.  Well,  now,  going  to  the  argument  of 
economy,  and  granting  that  there  is  a  saving 
upon  these  245,000  persons  not  receiving  relief 
(the  relief  appears  to  be  about  51.  odd  a  person), 
the  average  cost  of  relief  in  the  kingdom,  the 
total  cost  of  expenditure  on  the  in-maintenance 
and  out-door  relief,  not  including  the  official  ex- 
penses, is  4,351,575/. ;  take  off  your  assumed 
saving  on  the  old  persons,  2,500,000/. ;  that 
leaves  an  amount  still  chargeable  to  Poor  Law 
relief  of  1,851,575/. ;  but  then  we  have  not  got 
rid  of  the  official  expenses  ;  they  will  remain,  at 
all  events  for  some  years;  that  is  4,351,575/., 
which  is  to  be  added  to  the  total  cost  of  the  new 
scheme  ;  and  then  we  have  to  add  to  that  the 
official  expenses  of  the  new  local  authority  ;  now, 
what  do  you  lay  that  at  ? — Of  course  I  have  not 
gone  into  that  at  all. 

8809.  You  have  not  considered  it  ? — I  have 
not  put  it  down  in  figure?. 

8810.  Would  you  consider  1,500,000/.  exces- 
sive ? — Yes  ;  I  should  think  very  excessive. 

8811.  Now  we  will  take  the  Bill.  To  whom 
are  old  persons  to  apply  for  pensions  ? — To  the 
local  authority. 

8812.  Who  is  the  local  authority  ?— Well,  the 
county  councils. 

8813.  Are  the  applicants  to  go  up  to  the  clerk 
of  the  county  councils  ? — Well,  that,  of  course,  is  a 
detail  for  the  county  councils  to  settle.  I  presume 
that,  if  this  became  law,  there  would  be  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  coimty  coimcils  to  provide  for  it. 

8814.  Would  a  person  be  entitled  to  claim  a 
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Mr.  Pell — continued, 
pension  wherever  he  may  be  at  the  time  he 
reaches  65  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

8815.  If  he  is  at  Newcastle,  and  he  has  lived 
all  his  life  at  Exeter,  he  could  claim  the  pension 
at  Newcastle  ? — I  should  recommend  it,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  an  essential  point. 

8816.  How  would  the  county  council  at  New- 
castle prove  the  age  of  the  man  who  has  lived 
all  his  life  at  Exeter  ? — That  is  a  matter  of 
detail.  'I'rrtH! 

8817.  How  would  the  county  council  at  New- 
castle prove  the  character  of  the  man  at  Exeter  ? 
—I  do  not  see  any  insuperable  diflBculty  in  that. 

,  8818.  May  1  take  that  as  another  matter  of 
detail? — Of  course,  I  have  all  along  acknowledged 
that  there  will  be  considerable  trouble  in  inves- 
tigating each  case  ;  that  I  take  as  essential ;  I 
do  not  wish  to  minimise  that  difficulty  at  all. 

8819.  I  was  not  so  much  thinking  of  the 
trouble,  but  what  will  be  more  distressing ; 
the  finding  of  the  money.  There  will  be  some 
cost  of  ascertaining  character,  will  there  not  ? — 
No  doubt,  there  is  C9st  now  in  investigating  tliese 

cases.  )((rl-rf)  vrte  'b'  : 

8820.  When  you  come  to  character,  at  what 
point  do  you  say  a  man  is  so  bad  a  fellow  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  a  pension,  and  above  that 
point  who  is  so  little  bad  a  fellow  that  he  might 
have  it  ?  May  I  take  the  case  of  what  is  called 
immorality,  men  who  have  not  been  convicted 
in  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  but  who  have 
led  what  is  called  a  depraved  life,  a  loosish  life, 
would  you  give  them  a  pension  ? — No ;  I  leave 
that  entirely  to  the  local  authority. 

8821.  Would  the  local  authority  have  ministers 
of  religion  on  it,  who  would  be  judges  of  im- 
morality?— Well,  that  is  another  matter  of 
detail.  .H.Ci  ^rM 

8822.  It  would  be  a  difficulty,  would  it  not? 
— No  doubt,  the  investigation  must  be  a  difficulty 
in  every  case  ;  if  you  are  going  to  do  anything 
it  must  be  a  difficulty,  the  investigation  in  each 
case. 

8823.  The  pensioner  shall  not  for  10  years  have 
been  convicted  for  drunkenness.  Now  we  will 
take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  been  often  tipsy, 
and  often  had  to  pay  the  fine  for  his  love  of 
drink  at  Exeter;  but  he  has  got  the  chance  of 
getting  a  pension  of  7*.  a  week  if  he  can  go  far 
enough  off  to  make  it  difficult  to  prove  his  little 
error ;  do  you  not  think  there  again  there  would 
be  a  difficulty? — No ;  I  do  not  at  all. 

8824:  How  would  you  set  to  work  if  you  were 
one  of  the  local  authority  at  Newcastle,  to  prove 
whether  a  Devonshire  man  had  ever  drunk  so 
much  cider  that  he  had  been  picked  up  in  the 
street  by  a  constable  ? — I  think  there  is  a  record 
of  all  these  things  ;  there  would  be  no  practical 
difficulty  in  finding  it  out;  I  acknowledge  there 
is  a  trouble  in  finding  it  out. 

8825.  It  is  a  difficulty  in  detail  ?— There  must 
i  be  some  trouble  in  finding  it  out. 

8826.  What  do  you  mean  by  "not  able  to 
"  earn  the  wages  of  his  calling  "? — What  I  mean 
by  that  is  that  it  should  not  be  a  condition  that 
he  did  not  earn  anything,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  man  of  65  may  very  easily  pick  up  some- 
thing.   I  do  not  want  to  deter  him  from  that. 

8827.  But  suppose  his  calling  had  been  that  of 
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a  skilled  artisan  at  21.  a  week,  or  a  coal  trimmer. 
We  have  cases  of  coal-trimmers  receiving  3/.  a 
week  at  Cardiff,  and  he,  in  old  age,  satisfies  the 
Local  Authoi-ity  that  he  "  cannot  earn  the 
"  wages  of  his  calling  "  (3/.  a  week)  ;  Imt  he  can 
earn  1/.  a  week.  Would  you  give  him  a  pen- 
sion ? — No  ;  certainly  not. 

8828.  The  Bill  would  want  amending  there, 
would  it  not? — No;  I  thinknot.  1  think  that  would 
be  covered  by  this  clause:  "Shall  declare  him- 
"  self  to  be  in  need  of  a  pension,  and  shall  be  so 
"  regarded  by  the  Local  Authority;"  Sub-section 
D.  of  Clause  4. 

8829.  "  And  shall  be  so  regarded."  Well,  but 
could  you  wish  the  Local  Authority  to  exer- 
cise their  power  without  enquiry  ?  —  Certainly 
not. 

8830.  That  would  be  expensive,  would  it  not? 
— 1  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  such  a  man 
as  that,  earning  1/.  a  week,  would  apply.  It 
would  be  quite  useless  for  a  man  earning  1/.  a 
week  to  apply,  to  give  him  a  pension  would  be 
ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it. 

8831.  If  he  satisfied  the  Local  Authority  that 
he  could  not  earn  his  3Z.  a  week,  and  those  were 
the  wages  of  his  calling  under  your  Bill,  and  he 
is  to  declare  himself — that  is  to  be  suflicient — in 
need  of  a  pension,  and  shall  be  so  regarded  by 
the  Local  Authority,  is  he  not  to  have  this  pension? 
— Yes ;  but  he  must  be  so  regarded  by  the  Local 
Authority.  No  Local  Authority  would  regard 
a  man  with  1/.  a  week  as  in  need  of  a  pension. 

8832.  They  would  have  to  be  judges  whether 
he  could  earn  1/.  a  week  or  not? — I  thought  the 
supposition  was  that  he  was  earning  1/.  a  week. 

8833.  Yes,  but  would  he  tell  them  ;  he  would 
be  very  unwise  if  he  did  ? — If  he  was  not  earn- 
ing it.    I  do  not  quite  follow  the  question. 

8834.  There  would  have  to  be  just  the  same 
sort  of  enquiry  that  there  is  by  guardians  and 
relieving  officers  now  into  the  statements  of  the 
applicants  ? — Yes. 

8835.  Would  not  that  be  an  expensive  inquiry 
by  officers  ? — Once  and  for  all ;  yes. 

8836.  Then  under  Sub-section  5  is  the  con- 
dition that  the  applicants  "  never  received  Poor 
"  Law  relief  in  any  form  for  themselves,  or  for 
"their  children  when  under  13  years  of  age;" 
would  not  that  be  difficult  to  prove  if  the  man 
applied  in  the  north  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in 
the  south,  or  even  with  very  few  counties  inter- 
vening ? — It  would  require  some  trouble,  no 
doubt. 

8837.  And  would  be  expensive,  would  it  not  ? 
— I  do  not  tliink  very  expensive,  but  still  there 
would  be  some  expenses  attached  to  it. 

8838.  Now  Sub-section  D  of  Clause  6,  when 
you  refer  to  "  those  who  have  ])artially  provided 
"  for  themselves  in  other  ways  to  the  satisfaction 
"  of  the  local  authority,"  what  can  the  local  autho- 
rity of  Newcastle  know  aljout  the  Devonshire 
man  having  "  partially  provided  "  for  himself  ? — 
Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  can  easily. 

8839.  Are  they  to  be  satisfied  with  his  state- 
ment ? — No  ;  they  are  to  find  out ;  for  instance, 
if  he  has  got  a  deferred  annuity,  if  he  has  got  a 
pension,  if  he  has  got  any  other  means,  if  he  has 
saved  up  in  any  other  way  ;  they  can  as  easily 
find  out  there  as  anywhere  else. 
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3840.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easily  found 
out  at  that  distance  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very 
easy,  because  the  aim  of  a  man  would  be  to 
prove  that  he  has  done  so.  I  do  not  see  any 
difficulty. 

8841.  Now  we  come  to  the  exceptions  in  your 
Bill ;  having  drawn  your  rules,  then  come  the 
fatal  exceptions  of  which  we  find  so  much  in 
legislation.  There  is  to  be  a  grace  given  to  cer- 
tain persons.  They  may  claim  pensions  even 
though  they  have  not  complied  with  the  previous 
conditions.  If  they  can  prove  an  "  exceptional 
"  amount  of  illness  not  brought  on  by  their  own 
"  misconduct  ."  Well,  now,  what  does  that  mean  ? 
We  will  take  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  not  been 
vaccinated,  and  he,  himself,  and  his  children,  all 
get  small-pox.  I  suppose  small-pox  would  be  ex- 
ceptional ? — No,  I  do  not  think  th.it  it  would  ; 
but  I  think  that  is  a  very  clear  case.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  great  number  of  people  do  have  a 
great  run  of  misfortune.  If  a  man,  for  instance, 
is  always  drunk  and  tumbles  down,  and  gets  run 
over  that  is  his  own  fault;  but  everybody  who 
has  had  to  do  with  the  poor  know  that  there  are 
many  people  who  have  a  sort  of  fatality  of  mis- 
fortune of  illness  or  one  thing  or  another,  and 
this  clause  is  to  cover  up  those  exceptional  cases. 
I  acknowledge  fully  that  those  exceptional  cases 
are  open  to  objection,  but  I  think,  and  I  think 
everybody  will  agree  who  has  had  the  experience 
of  practical  work  amongst  the  poor,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  scheme  that  had 
not  some  clause  with  a  certain , amount  of  elas- 
ticity about  it  to  provide  for  those  exceptional 
cases.  1  acknowledge  tliat  it  is  open  to  abuse, 
but  I  think  the  abuse  is  really  not  likely  to  be 
serious. 

8842.  There  is  another  exception,  "the  loss  of 
"  children  who  should  have  helped  them."  How  is 
that  local  authority  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
children  are  dead  ? — Well,  of  course,  there  is  a 
little  difficulty  there  ;  but  T  think  many  who 
have  had  to  do  with  the  poor  must  know  that 
there  are  some  very  hard  cases,  in  which  parents 
have  brought  up  children  well  and  spent  every- 
thing they  coxdd  to  put  them  out  as  well  as  they 
possibly  could,  and  just  as  they  are  getting  old 
and  depending  upon  their  assistance  they  have 
lost  those  children.  I  think  those  are  special 
cases. 

8843.  Quite  so  ;  but  the  question  was  the 
proof? — Well,  no  doubt  the  proof  is  difficult  and 
troublesome. 

8844.  And  when  a  process  is  difficult  and 
troublesome  to  carry  it  out  thoroughly  it  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  with  expense,  is  it  not  ? — No 
dotibt  there  would  be  some  expense.  I  do  not 
think  a  serious  expense. 

8845.  You  have  another  exception,  "  Per- 
"  manent  affliction  not  brought  on  by  their  own 
"  misconduct."  I  will  not  ask  you  about  that,  I 
merely  point  out  that  that  is  another  exception 
to  the  general  operation  of  your  measiu-e,  und 
that  again  would  require  a  great  deal  of  investi- 
gation ? — A  cripple,  for  instance. 

8846.  You  are  an  East  Londoner.  Do  you  not 
know  that  to  be  a  cripple  is  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions for  getting  into  the  Blue  Brigade,  and  almost 
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gives  a  man  a  chance  ? — That  does  not  apply  to 
the  country,  does  it  ? 

8847.  Then,  again,  there  is  another  exceptioii : 
"  Exceptional  misfortune  and  distress."  I  should 
have  thought  that  exceptional  amount  of  illness 
would  have  been  exceptional  misfortune  of  the 
most  serious  character  ;  but  what  sort  of  mis- 
fortune have  you  in  view  now — a  misfortune 
that  is  not  caused  by  illness,  is  not  caused  by 
loss  of  children,  is  not  caused  by  permanent 
affliction  ;  what  is  this  other  cause  of  exceptional 
misfortune  and  distress  ? — I  think  in  all  these 
cases  you  cannot  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  cast- 
iron  rule,  and  my  view  there  is  to  include  those 
special  cases  that  do  sometimes  occur.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  that  clause  would  have  to  be  very 
carefully  worked  and  very  carefuUy  considered  ; 
bvit  if  you  do  not  take  the  power,  or  give  the  Local 
Authority  the  power  to  consider  exceptional  cases 
which  we  all  know  do  occur,  I  think  that  you 
might  have  certain  cases  of  great  hardship. 

8848.  Now  we  come  to  the  9th  Clause.  Any 
pensioner  having  got  his  Is.  a  week,  or  a  similar 
sum,  who  is  "  convicted  of  any  crime,"  taking  a 
nightingale's  egg  out  of  its  nest  on  my  property 
against  my  will,  "  is  that  to  forfeit  his  pension  "  ? 
— I  think  if  this  Bill  were  ever  to  get  into  Com- 
mittee, "  crime  "  would  have  to  be  defined.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  so  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  con- 
sulted some  technical  gentleman. 

8849.  A  crime,  you  know,  is  a  state  of  things 
produced  by  legislation  ? — Of  course,  what  I 
mean  by  it  is  that  anybody  enjoying  these  pen- 
sions or  these  grants,  and  becoming  a  criminal, 
should  be  cut  out.    That  is  the  object  of  it. 

8850.  How  is  this  vast  sum  of  money,  which  I 
estimate  at  14,215,693/.,  taking  the  cost  of  the 
Authox'ity  working  the  scheme  at  1,500,000/., 
to  be  provided  ? — Well,  I  am  in  a  little  difficulty. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  acknowledge  that  it 
would  cost  14,000,000/.,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not 
propose  to  say  how  it  should  be  met ;  but  the 
Bill  provides  that  the  whole  sum  should  be  met 
by  rates. 

8851.  That  means  that  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity only  are  to  pay  ;  those  who  are  in  pos 
session  only  of  visible  property  ?  —  Whoever 
pays  rates  certainly  woi  Id  pay. 

8852.  One  portion  of  the  community  ? — That 
is  an  argumentative  question. 

8853.  The  in-maintenance  and  the  outdoor 
relief  at  present,  according  to  the  21st  Report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  year  ended 
Lady-day  1891,  comes  to  4,351,575/. ;  that  gives 
an  average  of  5/.  16s.  Q^d.  per  pauper  over  the 
kingdom,  there  bemg  744,757  paupers.  Now  I 
deduct  from  that  the  cost  of  your  old  people, 
viz.,  245,000  of  them  at  5/.  \&s.  Q^d.,  and 
give  your  scheme  credit  for  an  abatement  of 
expense  of  1,427,625/.,  leaving  a  net  expenditure 
on  out-relief  and  in-maintenance  to  the  Poor  Law, 
leaving  in  fact  the  Poor  Law  to  provide  a  sum  of 
2,923,950/.  Now,  you  state  the  cost  of  your 
pensions  in  the  paper  which  I  have  got  before 
me,  for  the  persons  over  65  years  of  age,  at 
4,500,000/.  ? — Yes,  if  all  were  in  Class  A :  less  the 
saving  of  much  of  the  present  cost  as  explained 
in  the  paper  I  have  handed  in. 
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8854.  I  have  not  quite  got  it  from  you  whether 
you  admit  that  the  large  sum  of  4,291,743/., 
at  present  forming  part  of  the  expenditure 
on  the  poor  in  respect  of  lunatics,  officers,  the 
deaf  and  the  dumb,  and  superannuation  will  still 
remain  at  all  events  for  some  years  to  come? — 
Some  considerable  part  must. 

8855.  We  add  that  again  to  the  other  figures, 
and  that  leaves  a  total  expenditure  on  your  pen- 
sion scheme  for  the  old  people  (I  have  dealt 
with  nobody  else  below  the  old  people)  of 
11,715,693/.,  and  what  is  left  must  be  met  by 
the  Poor  Law.  Now  I  add  for  official  expenses 
of  your  new  local  authority  1,500,000/.,  but  you 
think  it  is  too  high  ? — Yes. 

8856.  After  all  these  questions  of  detail  and 
investigation  that  I  have  pointed  out  to  you, 
you  still  think  that  the  whole  of  that  enormous 
investigation,  and  clerkship,  and  advertising,  and 
all  the  details  connected  with  public  offices,  can 
be  met  by  a  sum  less  than  1,500,000/.? — Yes, 
certainly. 

8857.  Well,  I  take  the  whole  concern  at 
14,215,693/.;  I  may  be  wrong,  but  if  it  be 
that  or  something  less  than  the  14  millions, 
you  say  it  is  to  be  met  by  a  rate  chargeable 
on  visible  property  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  property  ?— It  comes  out  of  the  rates  ; 
I  cannot  say  more  than  that.  As  to  the  difficult 
question  relative  to  the  cost,  of  course,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  agree  to 
those  figures  that  the  honourable  member  has 
given. 

8858.  No;  but  whatever  the  cost  be  it  is  to 
come  out  of  the  ratepayers.  Well,  many  of 
them  are  very  poor  already,  are  they  not? — 
Yes. 

8859.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  a  hard 
!ks  thing  to  impose  a  further  charge  upon,  at  aU 
i     events,  the  poorer  part  of  the  conmnmity  in 

respect  to  this  scheme  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  increase  the  rates  ;  but  the  whole  of  my  Bill 
is,  in  my  opinion,  to  reduce  the  rates. 

8860.  Is  there  not  a  grace  for  your  pensioners 
after  65  years  of  age :  if  they  have  once  got  a 
pension  they  may  stiU  go  on  the  Poor  Law  as 
well  ?— No. 

8861.  What  does  Section  15  say,  "  AU  persons 
"  complying  with  Section  4,  who,  at  the  date  of 
"  the  passing  of  this  Act,  exceed  65  years  of  age, 
"  shall  be  deemed  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 

fy  "  Section  5  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  that  they 
"  may  have  received  Poor  Law  relief  since  they 
"  completed  their  65th  year  "  ? — That  is  to  cover 
i5-  people  who,  at  the  present  moment,  are  in  receipt 
of  relief,  to  tide  over  the  period  of  transition ;  it 
is  only  a  temporary  provision. 

8862.  You  would  have  a  limitation  ;  probably 
that  in  40  years'  time  that  clause  would  come 
out? — It  would  become  useless  ;  of  course,  it  is 
only  to  tide  over  those  who  have  entered  the 
union,  or  received  relief,  but  who  would  not  have 
done  so  if  this  Bill  had  been  passed  ;  that  is  all. 

8863.  Would  that  be  one  reason  why  you 
would  keep  up  the  workhouse  as  a  retreat  for 
those  people  ? — The  whole  Bill  presupposes  that 
the  workhouse  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  kept 
up  for  a  long  time,  because  we  hardly  anticipate 
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that  anybody  will  come  within  these  clauses  for 
many  years. 

8864.  Section  17  :  "In  the  event  of  any  pen- 
"  sioner"  (I  still  keep  to  the  old)  "becoming, 
"  from  infirmity  and  the  absence  of  friends  or 
"  relatives,  unfit  or  unable  to  benefit  by  the 

direct  payment  of  the  pension,  the  local 
"  authority  niay  make  such  arrangement,  either 
"  under  Section  16  or  otherwise,  as  may  seem 
"  best  to  it."  What  do  you  mean  bv  "  arranfre- 
r  ment  "  ?— Well,  if  a  man  is  very  infirm,  for 
mstance,  and  I)a8  got  no  friends  or  relatives 
who  care  to  keep  him  out  of  the  workhouse  or  the 
mfirmary,  it  is  conceivable  that,  although  a  man 
might  have  a  pension,  still  it  would  be  better  for 
him,  and  he  might  wish  it,  to  end  his  days  in  the 
infirmary,  and  this  Bill  would  not  prevent  his 
doing  so.  I  think  there  are  some  cases  of  old 
people  without  any  friends,  who  would  come 
under  that. 

8865.  And  do  you  mean  who  would  enter  the 
infirmaries  and  the  workhouse? — Yes,  the  in- 
firmaries and  the  workhousess, 

8866.  But  there  are  no  infirmaries  in  the 
country  ?— Well,  in  the  workhouse  infirmary;  of 
course,  it  is  the  same  thing  practically,  the  in- 
firmary is  only  a  branch  of  the  workhouse,  but 
still  they  are  the  same  thing. 

8867.  But  surely  you  are  aware  that  the  in- 
firmaries in  the  country  workhouses  are  totally 

diflferent  things  to  the  London  infirmaries  ?  No 

doubt  they  are  ;  that  is  true. 

8868.  They  u  ould  have  to  make  some  arrange- 
mentj  and  they  would  cost  money  again  ?  

Chairman. 

8869.  Then  they  would  lose  their  pensions,  I 
presume  ? — The  pension  would  go  towards  the  Pension  to 
cost.    Of  course,  there  is  a  provision  that  they  "PP'ied 
would  have  certain  pocket-money  for  tobacco,  m^mUn- 
and  so  forth,  but  their  pension  would  go  for  the  ance. 
expense  of  the  new  arrangement. 

Mr.  Fell. 

8870.  Also,  do  you  not  provide  Is.  a  week  for 
the  pensioner  if  he  is  in  the  workhouse  ?— That 
is  a  sort  of  tobacco  duty. 

8871.  Is  it  in  addition  to  the  jjension  ?— No, 
instead  of  it. 

8872.  Then  is  it  taking  it  out  of  one  pocket 
and  putting  it  into  another? — I  do  not  quite 
follow. 

8873.  Is  he  to  have  a  pension  while  he  is  in 
the  workhouse,  and  \s.  extra  for  tobacco? — 
No  ;  the  pension  will  go  towards  his  expense  in 
the  workhouse. 

8874.  And  the  Is.  is  added  to  his  pension? — 
No,  it  will  come  out  of  it. 

8875.  Finally,  I  think  you  bury  him  ;  before 
you  have  done  with  him  do  you  not  put  the 
ratepayer  to  the  expense  of  burying  your  pen- 
sioner ? — There  is  a  provision  in  the  case  of 
certain  circumstances ;  there  is  a  strong  antipathy 
to  being  buried  by  the  parish,  and  therefore  I 
put  that  in  this  clause ;  a  pensioner  shall 
have  a  certain  limited  amount  towards  the  cost 
of  burial, 

8876.  Not  exceeding  21.  10s.  by  the  local 
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authority  ? — Yes,  equal  to  the  sum  he  has  pro- 
vided for  it  ;  it  is  only  equal  to  the  sum. 

8877.  It  is  not  to  be  a  pauper  funeral  ? — No  ; 
part  of  it  must  be  paid  by  a  friendly  society  or 
otherwise. 

8878.  But  the  local  authority  is  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  21.  10s.  ? — Half  the  cost  up  to 
21.  10s. 

8879.  As  the  local  authority  is  to  report  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  who  is  to  pay  for 
that  report,  and  who  is  to  prepare  it  ? — The 
local  authority. 

8880.  Their  clerk  ?— Well,  their  officers,  what- 
ever they  are. 

8881.  Who  will  have  to  be  paid  for  it?— Yes. 
I  suppose  he  will  indirectly, 

8882.  So  much  for  the  scheme.  Now,  have 
you  considered  what  the  Post  Office  will  do  for 
the  people  without  any  of  this  stimulus  ? — Yes, 
very  much. 

8883.  Do  you  know  how  much  ;  we  will  take 
the  case  again  of  a  poor  labouring  man  in  the 
country  ;  what  the  poor  labourer  in  the  country 
will  have  to  pay  a  week  for  41  years,  if  he  is 
between  23  or  24  years  of  age  when  he  com- 
menced to  make  the  payment,  how  much  he 
would  have  to  pay  a  week  to  get  a  pension  of 
fis.  when  he  is  65  ? — I  cannot  give  the  figures 
offhand.  I  have  got  them  here  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  you  have  got  them. 

8884.  You  may  take  them  from  me  ;  it  is  5\d. 
a  week ;  that  would  secure  a  labourer  or  any- 
body, you  or  me,  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week  when  he 
gets  to  be  65  years  of  age  ? — I  daresay,  very 
likely  ;  no  doubt  that  is  correct. 

8885.  That  is,  the  money  not  returnable  ;  but 
if  the  money  is  to  be  returnable,  either  on  appli- 
cation or  on  the  death  of  the  annuitant,  before 
he  has  received  any  payment  under  the  annuity, 
then  he  would  have  to  pay  a  sum  of  9c?.  a  week. 
Now,  do  not  you  think  that  that  is  a  simpler 
way  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  old  people 
than  all  this  legislation  and  all  this  enormous 
charge  for  officers  and  inquiry  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  infinitely  better  if  you  could  induce  every- 
body to  do  it ;  but  I  can  only  speak  as  I  have 
said  to  the  Commission.  I  can  only  refer  to  my 
own  experience.  I  have  for  many  years, 
in  my  early  time,  exclusively  advocated  that 
these  people  should  go  in  for  pensions  or  for 
Deferred  Annuities,  and  I  have  shown  my 
earnestness  in  the  matter  by  starting  a  society, 
by  printing  these  little  tracts,  and  I  have  100,000 
depositors  in  my  penny  bank ;  but  I  say  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not.aware  of  having  induced 
a  single  i)erson  to  do  it. 

8886.  Well,  your  experience  agrees  with  mine  ; 
and  do  you  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
among  the  rich  or  among  the  poor  to  pro- 
vide pensions  for  themselves  at  their  own 
cost ;  though  they  might  be  ready  enough  to 
take  a  pension  if  they  can  get  it  for  nothing; 
but  in  fact  that  through  all  classes  of  society 
there  is  no  desire  to  make  provision  for  old  age 
in  the  way  of  a  pension? — No;  I  find  that  it 
is  not  a  popular  form  in  any  sense.  .     ,  ., 

8887.  Then,  why  do  you  try  to,  .aii^rii' quite 
counter  to  the  feeling  of  the  whole  nation  by 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

bringing  these  schemes  before  us  ?—  It  is  very 
difficult  to  answer  that. 

8888.  Well,  is  not  the  bottom  of  it  that  the 
money  is  to  come  out  of  somebody  else's  pocket 
but  the  pensioners  ? — I  am  hoping  that  by  my 
plans  it  will  do  so  gradually  to  a  less  and  less 
degree. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

8889.  Is  the  Penny  Bank  extending  through- 
out the  country  ? — No,  Sir ;  only  at  present  in 
London.  London  is  so  big  a  place ;  but  I 
think  it  has  led  to  many  similar  eft'orts  in  many 
parts. 

8890.  You  have  many  branches? — Fourteen 
in  London,  Sir. 

8891.  What  are  the  maximum  deposits  ? — We 
have,  technically,  no  maximum.  The  minimum 
is  the  penny ;  we  have  many  thousands  of 
pennies.  Sixpence  is  the  largest  in  absolute 
number.  Threepence  is  a  very  large  number, 
and  of  pennies  there  are  many  thousands. 
Depositors  have  on  an  average  about  8/.  or  9/. 
a-piece.  But,  of  course,  there  are  some  larger 
deposits  that  come  in  ;  the  great  bulk,  of  course, 
run  into  shillings. 

8892.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  been  sa , 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  savings  made  by 
very  poor  persons ;  do  you  think  that  these  are 
cases  of  honourable  thrift  or  of  mere  avarice? — 
No,  Sir;  I  do  not  think  avarice  is  a  national  ob , 
quality.  I  think  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  savings 
are  for  specific  objects.  Persons  deposit  in  out- 
Penny  Bank,  and  very  often  tell  us  that  they 
are  doing  it  for  a  certain  particular  thing ;  for 
their  children's  fit-up  or  rig-out,  or  to  start  them, 

or  to  pay  something  that  they  know  is  coming 
on.  And  then,  of  course,  one  great  thing  is 
they  save  and  draw  out  largely  at  Christmas. 
Christmas  is  a  great  national  institution,  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  is  saved  up  with  the  view 
of  making  Christmas  a  better  and  a  brighter 
and  a  happier  period. 

'  8893.  And  do  ypu  •thilik  in  such  cases  that 
savings  could  have  been  made  ■\\dthout  unpropcrly 
stinting  children  in  food,  clothing,  or  education  ? 
■ — Well,  I  think  as  a  rule  that  is  not  done  :  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  that  it  has  never  occurred, 
because  I  have  knoAvn  instances  in  which  the 
worst  possible  thrift  has  been  exercised  by  saving 
to  the  stinting  of  children.  I  have  knomi  that 
happen,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  people  ;  I  think  as  a  rule  it  is  not  so. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  saving  in  my  opinion  from 
that  class  of  the  community  comes  from  a  source 
which  can  be  spared,  namely,  an  xmnecessary 
amoimt  of  alcohol  which  they,  are  none  the  worse  oif" 
for  reducing  in  quantity.'"-  *"'jfO'/T  r:  .-i^ 

■  8894.  Do  you  think  that  'the  Post  Office 
officials  would  imitate  the  ordinary  ^jrovident 
societies  in  looking  up  subscribers  to  deferred 
annuities  ? — Well,  Sir,  that  Avould  be  an  enor- 
mous undertaking.  There  are  two  great  ob- 
jections; First  of  all  there  is  the  risk.  You  can 
|3rovide,  without  much  difficulty  in  a  bank  or  in 
a  Post  Office  for  payments ;  where  yoti  have  got 
the  perambulating  collector,  which  is  the  system 
of  many  of  these  sodiefi^s,  the  dangel*  of  fi-aud 
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is  very  much  greater  and  the  cost  of  collection  is 
enormously  increased.  To  show  that,  nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  the  scale  of  tables  in  many 
of  these  societies,  I  will  not  mention  any  name, 
because  that  might  be  open  to  objection,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  in  the  smaller  sums  I  worked  it 
out,  really  and  truly  ;  people  preferred  to  pay  a 
penny  to  a  society  at  the  door  than  a  halfpenny 
if  they  have  to  take  it  round  the  corner  to  the 
Post  Office,  although  they  have  absolute  security 
in  the  one,  and  they  are  not  absolutely  secure  in 
the  other. 

8895.  What  means  do  the  Post  Office  take  to 
make  its  advantages  known  to  the  poor  ? — Well, 
Sir,  they  do  not  do  enough.  A  good  many  years 
ago  I  urged  thatagreat  deal  more  should  be  done, 
and  it  was  referred  to  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  took  up  the  idea,  and 
he  issued,  and  it  has  been  repeated  once  or  twice 
since,  a  sort  of  tract,  and  this  was  left  at  pretty 
well  every  house  in  the  kingdom.  I  think  a 
great  deal  more  of  that  might  be  done,  but  the 
worst  of  it  is  where  they  do  it  they  put  too 
much  information  upon  the  paper  and  amongst 
the  poorer  classes  too  much  printing  on  a  paper 
does  not  secure  it  being  attended  to,  and  I 
strongly  advocate  short  tracts  with  one  point 
only  on  them.  You  must  not  call  them  deferred 
annuities,  but  one  point  only,  and  they  gradually 
get  that  point  into  their  head.  Take  the  Post 
Office  Savings'  Bank,  not  too  much  detail,  not 
too  great  minutiae,  but  just  the  broad  facts  in  a 
few  lines,  and  I  think  if  that  were  done  very 
largely,  much  more  largely  than  it  is  done,  great 
results  would  follow.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  give  the  Post  Office  credit  for  this ;  the 
success  of  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank  has 
been  enormous  ;  they  now  hold  something  like 
80,000,000/.    sterling,   and    it    is  continually 


Mr.  Ritchie. 

8896.  With  regard  to  the  annuities  ?— Well, 
with  regard  to  the  annuities  they  do  not  grow ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  any  amount  of  pushing 
would  affect  the  case  that  Mr.  Pell  gave 
of  5ld.  a  week  by  a  person  of  18.  I  think 
if  you  consider  a  man  at  18  years  of  age  to 
begin  to  put  down  out  of  125.  or  13s.  a  week 
5\d.  a  week,  till  he  is  65,  knowing  that  he  must 
not  brjeak  the  time,  he  must  go  on  at  it,  it  is 
most  unattractive.  He  does  not  see  it  grow. 
Now  the  advantage  of  a  Savings'  Bank  account  is 
this :  he  has  the  book,  he  gets  looking  at  it,  he 
sees  it  grow,  he  says,  "  Dear  me,  I  had  no  idea 
"  this  would  grow  so  much."  The  other  he  knows 
nothing  about :  it  is  a  sort  of  abstract  idea,  to 
anybody  not  attractive,  but  to  a  man  in  that 
class  of  life  such  that  he  will  not  go  in  for  it. 

8897.  Cannot  an  annuity  be  bought  in  the 
Post  Office  for  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  down  ? 
—Yes. 

8898.  What  is  to  hinder  a  man  putting  his 
money  into  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank  until 
it  accumulates  to  the  amount  requisite,  and  then 
buying  the  annuity  ? — That  is  the  best  way  of 
doing  it ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  will  not  do 


Mr.  Stockall. 

8899.  With  regard  to  the  question  that  Mr. 
Ritchie  asked  you,  if  the  age  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  which  the  man  would  arrive  before 
he  would  be  able  to  purchase  an  annuity  from  the 
saving  of  5\d.  per  week  in  the  Post  Office  Sav- 
ings Bank,  the  amount  would  be  utterly  useless 
for  that  purpose  ? — I  do  not  follow. 

8900.  It  will  be  necessary  for  an  annuity  that 
the  5^6?.  per  week  should  be  paid  to  the  Post 
Office  for  that  purpose  ;  if  the  man  saved  that 
5\d.  per  week  and  deposited  it  with  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  simply  as  savings,  and 
waited  until  he  had  accumulated  sufficient  by 
that  means  to  purchase  an  annuity,  he  would 
become  too  old  to  purchase  it  for  that  sum  ? — 
I  am  not  sure  :  the  two  rates  of  interest  are  about 
the  same.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much 
difference. 

8901.  But  the  annuity  to  be  obtained  must 
be  contributed  to  as  such  by  all  persons,  whether 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  65  to  receive  it  or  not  ? 
— Yes,  the  non-returnable  scale  of  course  ;  the 
returnable  is  different.  Yes ;  you  are  quite 
right  because  you  take  the  contingency  of  death 
and  others. 

Mr.  Henley. 

8902.  There  was  Question  No.  8114,  which 
jow  answered  the  last  time  we  met ;  it  was  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  board  of  guardians 
upon  applicants  for  relief ;  you  were  asked  the 
question,  What  effect  do  you  think  the  Poor 
Law  has  upon  the  spirit  of  thrift ;  I  will  leave 
out  the  first  part  of  your  answer  :  "  But  sitting 
"  as  I  did,  at  the  board  of  guardians,  when  I  was 
"  elected,  I  continually  saw  cases  in  which  it  was 
"  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  to 
*'  have  been  thriftless  rather  than  the  reverse. 
"  The  first  question  that  was  usually  addressed  to 
"  a  man  was  by  implication,  or  practically  in 
"  words,  whether  he  had  absolutely  nothing.  If 
"  he  had  got  anything  left,  any  decent  furniture, 
"  or  provision  of  that  sort,  it  was  rather  held  as  a 
"  reason  why  he  should  not  come  for  relief. 
With  regard  to  this  question  of  furniture,  discoumges 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question :  Did  you  ever 

know  a  board  of  guardians  compel  a  person  to 
sell  very  good  furniture  for  the  piurpose  of  keep- 
ing themselves  off  the  rates  1 — No  ;  but  I  have 
heard  this  remark,  that,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
got  good  furnitm-e,  they  have  no  business  to 
apply  to  the  parish. 

8903.  That  is  not  my  experience  ;  is  not  this 
generally  what  happens  on  a  board  of  guardians : 
The  relieving  officer  is  asked  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  house,  and  if  he  says  the  person  is 
living  in  a  decent  condition,  that  the  furniture  is 
good,  but  that  he  is  otherwise  destitute,  he 
usually  gets  temporary  out-door  reHef .  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  relieving  officer  reports  that  the 
house  is  sqvialid,  that  the  person  has  no  furniture, 
that  the  applicants  are  sleeping  upon  the  ground, 
then  the  guardians  consider  that  the  workhouse  is 
the  best  place ;  would  not  that  be  the  usual  prac- 
tice ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  has  been  the  gradually 
growing  tendency  of  guardians,  certainly,  to  act 
in  that  way,  and  I  think  that  is  the  most  decent 
way.  I  think  of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
considerable  change  in  the  general  spirit,  but 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

'still  the  Poor  Law  as  it  stands,  technically 
speaking,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  is  bound 
not  to  relieve  anybody  imtil  they  are  destitute. 

8904.  Perfectly  right ;  but,  of  course,  a  person 
may  be  destitute  of  many  things ;  he  may  be 
destitute  in  lodging ;  he  may  be  destitute  in 
clothing  ;  he  may  be  destitute  in  food  ;  he  may 
be  destitute  in  medical  attendance;  but  what  I 
wanted  to  get  at  is,  have  you  ever  known  an 
instance  where  the  guardians  compelled  the  poor 
people  either  to  sell  their  furniture  or  their  tools 
before  they  would  entertain  an  application  for 
relief  ?  — No,  I  certainly  havenot.  Thepoint  \  press 
is  that,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  laws,  strictly 
speaking,  the  guardians  are  bound  to  do  that  ; 
they  are  bound  to  see  that  the  individual  is 
destitute,  and  the  whole  object  that  I  have  in  ray 
bills  is  rather  to  put  it  the  other  way,  that  if 
they  are  in  need,  although  they  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely destitute,  they  should  receive  some  advan- 
tage, in  proportion  to  the  effort  they  have  made 
themselves,  although  at  the  moment  they  may  be 
for  all  practical  purposes,  destitute,  though  they 
may  still  possess  some  reasonable  furniture  and 
other  things. 

8905.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  guardians 
entertain  an  application  more  favourably  if  they 
find  the  condition  of  the  house  is  good  ? — Well, 
it  certainly  was  not  my  experience,  in  a  district 
which  I  think  you  know  pretty  well.  It  is  true 
that  was  some  years  ago. 

Chairman. 

8906.  How  long  ago? — That  must  be,  well, 
I  suppose,  10  or  12  years  ago.  At  that  particular 
place,  that  was  a  very  old-fashioned  system  of 
relief  at  that  time,  and  I  am  sure  at  that  time 
there  was  very  little  consideration  given.  I 
think  it  is  very  different  no«v  at  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Henley. 

8907.  But  we  shall  both,  probably,  agree  that 
it  would  be  a  very  harsh  act  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  if  they  compelled  a  person  to  sell 
furniture  or  tools  before  giving  them  temporary 
out-door  relief? — I  think  it  would  be  most  harsh  ; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  strictly  within  the  law. 

8908.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  you  say,  that  In 
your  opinion  the  people  of  England  were,  as  a 
rule,  not  unthrifty,  at  any  rate.  Are  you  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  agricultural  districts,  Mr. 
Bartley  ?  —Not  much. 

8909.  1  will  take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  agri- 
cultural labourer,  and  I  think  that  we  shall  fully 
agree  that  the  wives  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
are  probably  the  most  thrifty  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  bringing  up  a  large  family  upon  a 
very  small  amount^ — I  think  they  are. 

8910.  Take  a  man  and  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
di"en,none  of  them  old  enough  to  go  out  to  work. 
Those  people,  I  suppose,  are  in  the  poorest  con- 
dition, the  man  only  able  to  earn  any  money,  the 
woman  having  children  almost  every  year  ? — 
Yes. 

8911.  The  man,  as  a  rule,  subscribes  for  two 
things,  for  his  own  sickness  and  the  burial  of  his 
family  ? — Yes,  the  great  bulk  ;  that  Is  what  they 
do. 

8912.  His  wife  would  tell  you  that  he  is  not  in 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

a  position  to  subscribe  to  something  that  may 
happen  40  years  hence,  i.e.,  the  disability  of  old 
age,  that  he  is  not  able  to  subscribe  to  a  pension 
fund.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  add  slightly  to  the  payments 
that  are  now  made  for  sickness,  so  that  disability 
from  old  age,  which  is  not  sickness,  should  be 
met  by  one  payment? — Yes,  I  think  it  could, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  general  direciion  in  which 
Irlendly  societies  are  trying  to  go,  but  when  you 
come  to  go  Into  it  statistically,  or  a'  tuarially, 
rather,  the  amounts  necessary,  according  to 
actuarial  tables,  are  so  great,  that  you  find  great 
diflaculty  at  once. 

8913.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  practi- 
cable?— I  am  afraid  not.  The  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  practicable  would  be  if  the 
man  began  very  young,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to 
induce  them  to  do  that. 

8914.  I  am  takirg  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
agricultural  labourer,  who  marries  no  .v,  I  think, 
very  fortunately,  between  twenty  and  thirty. 
At  that  age  he  generally  subscribes  to  a  club 
when  he  marries  ? — At  twenty,  of  course,  he  can 
do  a  good  deal.  H  he  waits  till  thirty  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  difference,  and  if  he  is  over  thirty 
— towards  forty — the  rates  are  prohibitory  alto- 
gether. 

8915.  But  between  20  and  30  you  think  the 
case  might  be  met  ? — I  think  something  might 
be  done,  and  I  should  like  to  see  every  encom-age- 
ment  given  for  that,  and  that  was  Avhy  I  put  in 
my  proposed  Bill  the  system  of  friendly  society 
contributing.  I  mean  if  he  were  a  merabei",  so 
as  to  encourage  that  in  every  possible  way. 

8916.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  the  groxmd 
which  my  fi-iend  Mr.  Pell  has  already  gone  over, 
but  there  Avas  one  point  Avhich  he  touched  upon 
about  which  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable,  unless  k 
you  ear-marked  a  pauper,  really  to  ascertain  oi 
Avhether  a  person  had  ever  received  relief.  I  ^' 
will  take  such  towns  as  Liverpool,  Avhere  people  ap 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  Avorld  ;  I  A\ill  take 
Barrow-in-Furness,  a  great  shipbuilding  place 
now,  Avhere  people  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  do  you  think  '  it  Avould  be  possible 
when  a  man  had  become  65  years  of  age  to  say 
whether  a  man  had  ever  received  Poor  Law  relief 
unless  you  ear-marked  him  ? — I  think  it  A\  oidd 
be  difficult,  but  you  must  remember  that  the  onus 
of  proof  Avould  rest  upon  the  man.  It  is  much 
more  easy  for  a  man  to  prove  it.  Now  you  have 
the  man  in  the  Poor  Law  to  prove  that  he  is 
destitute.  The  individual  would  have  to  ])rove 
that  he  had  never  had  relief ;  you  Avould  get  his 
assistance  to  help  yovT  to  prove  it. 

8917.  Would  he  not  tell  a  lie  to  begin  with  ?— 
Telling  a  lie  would  not  be  of  much  assistance  to 
him  because  he  would  have  to  tell  where  he  was 
and  his  whole  history  ;  and  I  think  the  proof 
Avould  not  be  so  difiicult  as  we  thought ;  I  ac- 
knowledge fully  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
about  it. 

Chairman, 

8918.  If  he  had  moved  about  much  it  Avould 
be  necessary  in  the  report  of  the  local  authority 
to  apply  to  each  of  the  places  where  he  had 
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Chaiiman — continued. 

lived  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  received  relief  ? 
— Certainly  it  would,  but  I  think  the  very  fact  of 
his  moving  about  continually  would,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  presumptive  evidence  that  he  had  had 
relief,  and  a  great  number  of  people  who  are 
continually  moving  would  be  the  least  capable 
of  proving  their  position. 

8919.  Well,  but  you  could  not  call  on  him  to 
prove  a  negative  and  to  show  that  he  had  not 
had  relief  ? — But  still  the  great  nimiber  of  cases 
would  be  those,  and  those  are  the  great  bulk, 
after  all,  who  would  come  under  this  clause,  who 
had  lived  for  many  years  in  one  place,  and  there 
there  would  be  very  little  difficulty. 

Mr.  Ilenlcif, 

8920.  Then  we  will  take  the  large  number  of 
people  who  are  called  the  casual  poor,  wandering 
about  the  country  ;  there  are  about  8,000  people 

ai  who  take  relief  for  one  night  in  the  workhouses. 
Those  people,  of  course,  would  be  barred  ? — 
Certainly, 

8921.  But  everybody  admits,  I  think,  that 
not  one-third  of  the   whole  number  who  are 

-  wandering  about  the  country  go  into  the 
casual  wards.  How  would  it  be  possible  to  as- 
certain that  any  of  these  people  had  ever  received 
relief  when  they  came  at  the  end  of  their  lives  ? 
— I  think  the  presumption  with  a  man  who  had 
wandered  about  in  that  way,  would  be  that  he 
had. 

8922.  But  the  Chairman  said  you  cannot  prove 
a  negative  ? — No  ;  but  I  think  the  man  Avho 
had  spent  his  life  wandering  about  the  country, 
is  really  not  a  man  who  would  come  under  that 
category. 

8923.  You  think  it  Avould  be  practicable  to 
hunt  it  up  ? — I  think  it  would  be  difficult.  I  do 
not  minimise  it  at  all. 

8924.  In  regard  to  the  expense  of  investigating 
these  cases,  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  a  great 

of  number  of  boards  of  guardians  have  given  up  in- 
"    vestigating  the  question  of  settlement  on  account 

of  the  great  cost'.' — I  always  objected  to  enforcing 

the  law  of  settlement. 

8925.  It  would  be  a  far  greater  cost  to  send  a 
man  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  everywhere,  to  in- 
vestigate ? — 1  don't  think  that  would  be  neces- 
sary. It  seems  to  me  there  is  this  great  difference. 
A  man  would  claim  a  pension,  and  send  in  all  the 
evidence  to  prove  his  claim,  that  he  had  never 
received  relief.  Well,  it  might  involve  some 
trouble  and  some  expense,  but  you  must  remem- 

j  this,  that  it  is  done  once  for  all ;  it  is  not  an  an- 
nual or  recurring  incident. 

8926.  Would  that  be  the  case  ?  because  the  cir- 
cumstances of  people's  lives  change  very  much. 
A  man  may  come  into  some  money  ;  some  of  his 
family  may  die  and  leave  him  money,  and  that 
would  require  investigation  ? — Those  are  acci- 
dental cases ;  in  the  case  especially  of  an  agri- 
cultural labourer. 

8927.  1  am  speaking  of  people  even  in  work- 
houses, Avhose  circumstances  do  change  ? — WeU, 
not  very  often,  I  think.  I  wish  it  were  oftener, 

8928.  Well,  now,  take  the  case  of  people  in 
the  workhouses.  Do  you  think  your  scheme 
would  clear  out  very  many  of  the  old  people  in 
town  workhouses  ? — I  don't  think  it  would  at 

75320. 
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first.  My  whole  scheme  is  of  a  gradual  process. 
I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  you  can  ])ut 
this  matter  right  in  an  hour  or  two  ;  it  is  ]ik(^ 
thrift,  it  is  a  matter  of  sIoav  growth.  What  I 
am  aiming  at  is  to  make  a  sort  of  standard  which 
Avill  tend  to  do  away  with  the  present  evils,  but 
it  is  not  possible,  in  my  opinion,  to  do  away  witli 
the  whole  people  in  the  workhouse  suddeuly  or 
rapidly. 

8929.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  of  late 
years  the  pressure  in  the  large  towns  has  been 
to  get  into  the  workhouses,  and  not  to  stay  out? 
— Well,  there  has  been  a  little  of  tliat,  no  doubt ; 
you  mean  on  the  ])art  of  guardians. 

8930.  I  am  speaking  now  on  the  part  of 
pauper  applicants,  that  the  great  pressure  now 
has  been  to  get  into  the  excellent  wards  in  the 
workhouses  in  the  towns  rather  than  for  out-door 
relief? — Well,  I  should  not  think  it  had  gone  so 
far  as  that,  that  there  had  been  ])ressure  to  get 
in  ;  bnt  no  doubt  the  accomodation  is  very  much 
improved,  and  there  is  a  growing  feeling,  I  am 
afraid,  and  not  a  feeling  so  opj)osed  to  the  idea  of 
getting  in. 

8931.  And  do  you  think  that  a  person  here, 
who  costs  in  London  35/.  17.s.  Ad  in  a  Poor  Law 
infirmary  for  the  year,  for  53  weeks,  that  tliat 
person  ought  to  have  l.s.  weekly  given  him 
besides  ? — No;  but  then  I  do  not  propose  that. 

8932.  I  understood  in   your  evidence  ? 

— Only  if  he  complied  with  all  these  conditions. 

8933.  Yes  ;  but  supposing  he  did,  supposing 
he  complied  with  everyrliing  thf-j-e,  and  he  was 
living  in  such  luxury  as  he  vvouhi  be  in  tliis 
infirmary  in  a  far  better  condition  than  an  inde- 
pendent labourer,  do  you  think  he  ought  to  have 
another  shilling  given  liim  for  pocket  money  ? — 
Well,  I  think  if  a  man  has  lived  all  iiis  life,  as  I 
say  in  tiiis  Bill,  and  gets  the  condition,  supposing 
he  does  live  to  such  a  time  of  life  that  he  lias  to 
be  looked  after  in  an  infirmary  or  a  workhouse, 
then  it  seems  to  me  not  unreasonable  that  he 
should  receive  that  triflino-  shilling-  a-week. 

8y34.  What  is  he  to  do  with  that  sliiiling  ? — 
Tobacco  is  the  usual  thing  to  which  it  is  applied, 
or  snuff. 

8935.  What  else  is  he  to  do  with  it?— I  will 
not  strain  the  point  of  a  shilling  a  week,  but  I 
think  if  a  man  forfeits  a  pension  in  order  to  go 
into  the  workhouse  because  he  is  so  old  that  he 
cannot  be  looked  after,  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
extreme  thing. 

893fi.  He  cannot  buy  anything  to  eat  and 
drink  that  is  not  upon  the  dietary  table  ;  every- 
thing is  provided  for  him  that  he  can  jjossibly 
want  ?  —  Yes. 

8937.  I  will  take  the  case  of  two  people  I  happen 
to  know.  They  are  both  between  70  and  80  years 
of  age,  agricidtural  labourers,  one  of  the  men  by 
the  act  of  his  master  receives  6s.  a  Aveek  for  do- 
ing little  or  much  according  as  he  can.  He  does 
not  complain,  but  lives  upon  it ;  would  that  man 
be  entitled  in  addition  to  his  7*.  a  week  pension 
in  addition  to  his  6s.  a  Aveek  ? — I  sliuuld  giA  e  it 
him  if  he  had  never  had  relief. 

8938.  I  suppose  in  all  ])robability  the  6s.  Avould 
cease  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  is  a  very  exceptional  case. 
Where  one  man  gives  a  pension  of  6.s.  a  week  to 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

an  old  labourer,  I  may  say  there  are  100  men 
who  get  no  such  relief. 

8939.  But  you  would  give  that  man  7*.  ? — If 
he  complied  with  the  conditions. 

8940.  Then  he  woidd  be  in  a  better  position 
than  any  of  his  neighbours  so  far  as  income  was 
concerned  ? — That  individiial  case  might  be,  hwi 
there  are  others  who  would  not. 

8941.  I  will  give  you  another  case  :  A  man  of 
the  same  age.  He  has  a  small  garden  and  allot- 
ment, and  maintains  himself",  and  complains  to 
nobody,  but  it  is  very  well  known  that  he  has 
got  money  invested  ;  no  one  knows  where  that 
money  is  invested ;  would  that  man  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  pension  ? — No ;  he  would  not  come  under 
the  Bill. 

8942.  Why  not? — Because  the  local  authority 
would  not  consider  that  he  needed  it. 

8943.  This  man  shows  no  earnings  at  all  ? — 
No ;  but  still  my  Bill  provides  that  the  local 
authority  shall  regard  him  as  needing  a  pension. 

8944.  This  man  is  not  able  to  earn  the  wages 
of  his  calling? — Yes. 

8945.  Well,  he  has  ceased  to  do  that,  and  he 
,   shall  declare  himself  to  be  in  need  of  a  pension. 

Well,  he  declares  himself  in  need  of  a  pension, 
and  he  has  nothing  to  show  but  a  small  garden 
and  an  allotment  which,  of  course,  would  not 
support  him  ? — Then  on  your  supposition  he  has 
means.  The  local  authority  would  not  regard  him 
as  needing  it. 

8946.  Would  they  compel  that  man  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell  them  how  much  he  had 
in  an  old  stocking  hidden  in  the  thatch  ?  —  I  do 
not  know  that  they  would  have  to  do  that,  but 
they  would  have  to  say  that  in  their  opinion  he 
was  sufficiently  provided  for,  and  he  would  not 
require  it. 

8947.  But  the  first  man  would  get  the  pen- 
sion ? — Yes  ;  if  the  local  authority  thought  it 
fair.  If  I  was  the  local  authority  I  should  gire 
it  him,  because  if  he  had  lived  to  78  and  had 
earned  a  pension,  a  certain  amount  from  his 
employer  in  that  way,  I  do  not  think  that  should 
debar  him  from  the  privileges  that  the  Bill 
would  give  him. 

Mr.  Booth. 

8948.  If  he  had  a  pension  from  any  other 
source  of  the  same  sort  you  would  treat  it  in  the 
same  way? — Yes,  certainly  ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
deferred  pay.  The  employer  considers  he  has 
done  him  good  service  for  many  years,  and  he 
gives  it  to  him  as  a  kind  of  retiring  pension  which 
it  would  be  in  any  other  line  of  life. 

Lord  Lingen. 

Pensions  8949.  This  scheme  of  yours,  Mr.  Bartley,  of 
to  be  old  age  pensions  is  not  a  Poor  Law  scheme,  but 
separate  distinguished  from  the  Poor  Law,  I  think  ? 

from  Poor         t     •  i    •  i 

Law,         — 1  Wish  it  to  be. 

8950.  Neither  is  it  a  purely  charitable  scheme, 
because  you  give  people  claims  and  rights  under 

iiifc  ? — Yes  ;  I  wish  to  do  so. 

8951.  Something  between  the  two  ? — YeSi 

8952.  Well,  you  propose  to   substitute  the 


Lord  Limjcn — continued. 

county  council  for  the  present  Poor  Law  guar- 
dians r — For  the  old  age,  yes. 

8953.  And  for  no  other  purpose  ? — No. 

8954.  Then  when  we  read  in  Clause  6,  and 
some  others  "  the  lollowino  persons,"  does  that 
mean  all  other  persons  who  are  65  ? — Yes,  in 
this  Bill  entirely. 

8955.  You  do  not  provide  in  this  Bill  any 
special  machinery  for  this  new  authority,  the 
county  council,  that  you  invest  with  these  powers; 
you  do  not,  for  instance,  put  the  relieving  officer 
of  tlie  guardians  under  the  authority  of  the 
county  council  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry? — No. 
I  do  not. 

8956.  Do  you  contemplate  their  having  an 
entirely  new  staff  of  their  own? — No  ;  I  think 
not.  I  may  say,  of  course,  that  these  Bills  are 
more  sketches  than  absolute  detail  ;  the  subject 
is  very  large  and  will  have  to  be  carefully  gone 
into,  but  they  suggest  a  scheme.  I  consider  that 
there  would  necessarily  be  some  communication 
with  the  Poor  Law  officers  to  save  the  duplica- 
tion of  machinery,  which  would  be,  of  course, 
unnecessary  ;  but  [  wanted  to  give  the  j)ension 
not  the  idea  of  Poor  Law  relief.  That  was  the 
aim  of  not  putting  it  under  the  guardians. 

8957.  Of  course,  without  pressing,  which  might 
be  not  altogether  fair,  pressing  you  with  all  the 
details  that  might  be  suggested  on  this  scheme, 
it  is  fair  to  ask  you  whether  any  main  considera- 
tions have  come  under  your  own  notice,  and 
among  the  rest  that  the  county  councils  have  an 
enormous  mass  of  duties  of  one  kind  or  another 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Local  Government 
Act,  to  which  has  now  been  added  technical  edu-  Coun 
cation.   They  have  not  a  very  great  margin  of  C""" 
time  for  undertaking  an  economical  administra-  ^^^'^ 
tion  like  this  ? — No ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  general  s«iy 
notion  that  the  county  councils  are  the  represen- 
tative body,  and  many  of  them,  particularly  in 
London,  are  rather  clamorous  for  more  work  and 
more  occupation. 

8958.  They  were  not  elected  with  the  slightest 
reference  to  such  duties  as  these  ? — No  ;  that  is 
true.  But  there  was  also  an  idea  that  their  powers 
and  duties  would  grow  ;  there  was  certainly  an 
idea  of  that  kind  during  the  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

8959.  May  it  reasonably  be  assumed  that  their 
qualifications  for  the  purpose  of  these  duties  will 
grow  with  their  own  idea  of  their  fitness  ? — I 
should  not  like  quite  to  commit  myself  to  that, 
but  I  hope  they  would. 

8960.  Clause  5  in  the  Bill  gives  a  right  to 
persons  over  65  years  of  age  to  have  7s.  a  week 
relief ;  well,  we  will  not  call  it  relief,  but  a  pension 

of  75.  a  week,  and  in  Clause  2  married  persons  are  ^^^^ 
to  be  treated  as  two  persons.    If  a  man  and  his 
wife  are  both  over  65  years  of  age,  have  they  a 
right  to  claim  a  pension  of  145.  a  week  ? — They 
would,  under  this. 

8961.  That  I  presume  you  have  considered  in 
many  agricultural  parts  of  the  country  would  be  pjjjjt^ 
considerably  more  than  their  earnings  in  full  ofitw 
pay  ? — Yes.  I  acknowledge  there  is  that  great 
difficulty.    Of  course,  it  would  not  be  too  much  ^*  „, 
in  towns,  and  there  is  that  difficulty  of  fixing  an  for  m 
amount  which  is  the  same  in  both,;  if  that  diffi- 
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culty  could  be  got  over  I  think  it  should.  I 
have  thought  over  the  matter  a  great  deal,  but 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  putting  two  scales,  one 
for  agricultural  countries,  and  one  for  urban  and 
suburban  districts,  but  it  is  not  too  much  for 
one. 

8962.  What  leads  you  to  say  that  14s.  is  not 
too  much  in  London  to  be  yiven  to  a  man  and  his 
wife  purely  without  their  own  contribution  in 
any  form  whatever  to  it  ?  There  is  no  such  relief 
given  at  present? — It  is  much  more  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  an  unnecessarily  large  amount  if 
they  have  complied  with  the  conditions  on  which 
they  are  to  get  it.  I  do  not  think  if  a  man  who 
has  spent  his  life  well,  and  worked  well,  and  done 
his  duty  to  65,  I  do  no*  think  it  is  an  unreason- 
able thing  that  he  should  enjoy  14s.  a  week  in 
some  way  during  the  end  of  life. 

8693.  The  economical  part  of  your  scheme 
would  be  the  avoidance  of  relief  up  to  65  if  your 
Scheie e  was  in  full  operation  ?--  That  is  the  great 
feature  that  I  wish  to  promote. 

8964.  Have  you  Avorked  out  in  detail  the 
relation  between  3,9.  6rf.  per  week  and  a  payment 
of  lOZ.  down? — Well,  not  as  a  strict  actuarial 
calculation.  I  have  to  a  certain  extent.  At  the 
age  of  65.  I  have  not  the  figures  here.  I  forget 
what  10/.  will  purchase  as  an  annuity,  but  it  is 
based  on  that  principle. 

8965.  Subject  to  correction.  Aft<2rwards  you 
contemplate  that  the  10/.  would  meet  the  3s.  Qd.  ? 
— Would,  practically,  be  on  the  lines  of  a  self- 
supporting  contribution,  yes. 

8966.  You  gave  some  figures  which  seemed 
good  ones  for  the  lump  sum  down  I'ather  than 
recording  annual  payments.  Did  it  occur  to  you 
that  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank  might  be 
used  for  that  lump  sum,  that  the  man  would  put 
by  gradually  in  the  savings  bank  deposits  until 
he  had  made  10/.,  and  then  would  transfer  it, 
one  would  say,  in  the  Post  Office  books,  or  any- 
where else,  for  the  prociu'ing  of  this  annuity, 
because  10/.  at  once  is  an  impossible  sum  in  the 
coimtry  for  an  agricultural  labourer  ? — I  have 
strongly  recommended  that,  and  urged  it  con- 
tinually, that  they  should  let  it  dribble  up  in 
the  savings  bank,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  lump  sum,  then  purchase  the  amount  in  full, 
while  using  the  Post  Office  as  a  means  of 
dribbling  up  to  the  larger  sum,  that  is,  for  one 
payment. 

8967;  If  you  look  for  a  moment  to  Sections  5 
and  6,  are  those  meant  to  be  cumulative  ;  could 
the  man  who  is  receiving  a  pension  of  7s.  a  week 
on  paying  10/.  receives  3s.  Qd.  a  week  more  ? 
— No,  certainly  not.  There  ai'e  tv.'o  cate- 
gories ;  those  who  receive  the  7.f. ;  it  is  the 
maximum. 

8968.  That  they  are  to  get  under  any  head  ? 
— Clause  5  is  a  section  by  itself.  If  a  man  comes 
under  that  it  is  the  hiohest  pension  that  he 
can  get.  (./lause  6  contemplates  people  who  may 
have  received  relief  during  life  ;  but  in  spite  of 
that  have  done  something  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. There  is  no  idea  that  a  man  should 
receive  benefits  under  5  and  6. 

8969.  The  Bill  is  not  guarded  at  present.  It  is: 
"  The  following  persons  complying  with  Sec- 
"  tion  4  "  ;  that  is  the  beginning  of  Section  5 
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and  Section  6  ? — But  Clause  3  rather  limits  that. 
Clause  3  says  :  "  A  sum,  hereafter  called  a  pen- 
"  sion,  not  exceeding  7s.  weekly,  to  be  fixed  as 
"  hereafter  provided,  shall  be  paid  by  the  local 
"  authority  to  each  person,  hereafter  called  a 
"  pensioner,  complying  with  the  conditions  here- 
"  after  enacted."  Tlierefoi-e  that  limits  the 
pension  to  7s.,  and  so  under  no  circumstances 
can  it  be  more  than  that. 

8970.  Of  course,  it  has  occurred  to  you  that 
a  great  many  difficult  questions  may  arise  under 
Section  7,  the  exceptional  illness,  the  permanent 
affliction,  the  exceptional  misfortune,  and  distress 
named.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  a  very  definite 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other  on  such  a  point  as 
this.  Now  take  this  Liberator  Society,  in  which 
a  great  number  of  poor  persons  have  been  misled 
by  those  who  ought  to  know  a  good  deal  better. 
Do  you  contemplate  that  that  would  be  excep- 
tional misfortune  and  distress  that  could  be  re- 
lieved under  Section  7.  He  might  be  a  very 
respectable  man,  who,  on  what,  to  him  was 
sufficient  evidence,  had  intended  to  make  in  this 
society  the  provision  of  his  life? — Well,  I  must 
say  I  should  include  it. 

8971.  Of  course,  if  this  scheme  were  seriously 
worked  out  in  detail,  and  a  man  might  claim  his 
pension  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  might 
be,  it  wovdd  almost  inevitably  follow,  would  it 
not,  that  he  must  be  provided  with  something 
like  what  they  have  on  the  Continent,  a  passport? 
— Well,  1  do  not  see  any  great  objection  to 
that. 

8972.  I  only  say  that  is  a  thing  that  possibly 
you  would  contemplate  ? — Yes.  I  think  so.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  it. 

Mr.  Booth. 

8973.  With  regard  to  Clause  5,  you  do  not,  I 
understand,  contemplate  any  variation  whatever 
in  the  amount  of  your  pension.  Whoever  gets  a 
pension  at  all  would  get  7s.  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  my 
proposal. 

8974.  Well,  would  not  a  difficulty  arise  witli 
regard  to  the  line  at  which  the  pension  would  be 
allowed.  To  put  it  in  this  way  :  You  have  just 
said  that  a  man  with  an  allowance  of  6s.  a  week 
might  probably  have  the  7s.  a  week  granted  to 
him,  and  then  he  would  have  7s.  and  6s.,  that  is 
13s.?— Yes. 

8975.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  a 
man  had  10s.,  it  might  be  considered  that  that 
was  above  the  line  at  which  the  pension  should 
be  granted  to  him,  and  yet,  wdthout  the  pension, 
he  would  be  worse  off  than  the  man  with  it ; 
how  do  you  meet  that?  —  I  think  that  is  a 
practical  point,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  meeting 
that  with  a  detailed  clause  to  give  the  local 
authority  the  discretion  to  meet  such  a  case  as 
that.  I  think  that  it  is  certainly  a  case  that 
might  occur.  My  great  idea  is  that,  in  taking 
into  consideration  what  a  man  had  earned  or 
what  pension  he  was  receiving,  I  do  not  want 
him  to  be  injured  by  that  amount  of  thrift ;  and, 
therefore,  if  he  had  saved  up,  say  6s.  a  week, 
which  would  be  less  than  the  pension  he  could 
earn,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  satisfactory 
only  to  give  him  an  extra  shilling  to  make  him 
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equal  to  the  other  one.    I  think  he  ought  to        8976.    That  is  to  say,  that  the  pension  might 

enjoy  more;  but  I  think  there  might  be  cases  of  have  to  be  reduced  ?— Well,  1  think  that  would 

that  sort,  and  an  elastic  clause  would  have  to  be  have  to  be  considered, 
introduced  in  order  to  meet  them.  ^he  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  George  Nevile,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Newark  Union,  Nottingham- 
shire and  Lincolnshire  ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Mixkley,  Kclieving  Officer  of  the  Northern  District 
of  the  Newark  Union,  called  ia  ;  and  Examined. 
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Chairman . 

8977.  Mr.  Nevile,  you  "are  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Newark  Union  ? — 
{Mr.  ISecile.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

8978.  You  are,  1  believe,  aware  that  on  the 
11th  of  April  last,  the  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson 
appeared  as  a  Witness  before  this  Commission, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  in  answer  to  a 
question  (5790),  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the 
amount  of  relief  given  to  the  out-door  poor  was 
insufficient ;  he  uses  these  words  ;  "  I  have  heard 
"  of  Unions  where  only  Qd.  a  week  is  given,  and 
"  I  know^  of  other  places  where  they  give  4s.,  5s., 
"  and  even  5s.  6(/.  a  week  :  but  I  should  say  that 
"  the  average  is  2s.  a  week,  and  that  amount  in 
"  the  case  of  the  aged  poor — I  am  talking  of 
"  those  in  rural  England,  those  who  have  been 
"  occupied  in  an  agricultural  calling — is  inade- 
"  quate;  and  1  am  afraid  I  may  say  that  1  have 
"  known  of  many,  and  heard  of  more,  cases  of 
"  old  people  being  done  to  death  by  a  semi- 
"  starvation  jjrocess,  that  they  have  not  lived 
"  out  the  full  term  of  their  natural  lives  in 
"  conse(juence  of  Avant  of  nourishment,  and  of 
"  the  imjjerf ect  food  which  they  have  received  in 
"  their  old  age."  Well,  he  was  cross-examined 
With  respect  to  that  statement.  He  spoke  as  to 
an  old  man  who  had  been  "  done  to  death  "  ;  and 
also  he  stated  that  "  In  having  the  charge  of 
"  certain  parishes.  I  have  found  again  and 
"  again  that  the  old  people  have  not  received 
"  sufficient  nourishment  in  their  old  age,  and  so 
"  have  died  before  their  time.  In  the  instance 
"  referred  to,  I  was  thinking  of  the  Parish  of 
"  Alverton  "  (5939).  He  continued—"  In  that 
"  parish,  which  I  knoAV  well,  the  other  day 
"  the  guardian  asked  for  so  much  relief  for  a 
"  certain  old  man,  ?nd,  a  neighbouring  guar- 
"  dian  opposing  the  application,  the  board  re- 
"  fused  it.  I  had  some  knowledge  of  who  the 
old  man  was  myself,  but  the  guardian,  who  had 
"  been  his  employer,  had  much  more  knowledge  of 
"  him.  1  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  case, 
"  as  other  guardians  I  understood  had  done,  and 
"  whether  he  considered  he  had  been  brought  to 
"  his  end  by  insufficiency  of  food  because  he  had 
"  not  received  any  relief,  and  the  guardian  replied, 
"  '  Certainly  I  do.  I  believe  that  through  a  pro- 
"  cess  of  semi-starvntion,that  is,  a  want  of  proper 
"  nourishment,  because  he  could  not  be  given  it,  he 
"  died  much  earlier  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
"  done.'"  He  was  cross-examined  agood  deal,  and 
he  adhered  to  those  statements,  and  was  asked  and 
agreed  to  send  us  the  name  of  the  old  man,  and 
also  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  who,  in  his 
opiuiuu,  were  suffering  from  inadequate  relief, 
the  tendency  of  which  must  be  to  shorten  their 
lives  (6114-8).    The  name  of  the  old  man  was 


Chairman — continued. 
William  Asher,  aiid  his  age  was  87.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  the  case  of  William  Asher  ? — I  have 
made  every  inquiry  into  it,  my  Lord,  through 
the  relieving  officer,  and  the  date  here  of  the 
application  was  "  10.7.'83";  so  that  it  is  ten 
years  ago. 

8979.  Well,  do  you  remember  anything  of  the 
facts  of  the  case? — ^I  think  I  was  not  present  at 
the  time  that  the  case  was  heard  before  the 
board.  1  see  that  it  is  signed  by  the  clerk.  1 
know  nothing  further;  the  relieving  officer  has 
made  every  inquiry  into  the  case  since  we  have 
received  this  summons. 

Mr.  Pell. 

8980.  Question  5945,  in  Avhich  he  stated  that 
he  believed  Mr.  Nevile  was  pi'esent? — Mr. 
Wilkinson  could  not  have  known  it,  because  he 
was  not  present. 


Chairman. 


relieving 


Mr.  Wilkinson 
he  had  made  a 
it  was  Samuel 


8981.  Mr.   Minkley,   you   are  the 
officer  of  the  northern  district  of  the  Newark 
Union? — {Mr.  Minkiey.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

8982.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  AVilliam 
Asher? — ItAvas  Samuel  Asher. 
sent  me  word  afterwards  that 
mistake  in  the  Christian  name 
Asher. 

8983.  Will  you  tell  us  Avhat  you  know  of  this 
case  ? — It  is  nenrly  10  years  since  this  applica- 
tion was  made.  It  was  made  on  July  6th  1883, 
and  it  was  taken  before  the  board  at  the  folloAving 
meeting  held  on  the  10th  of  July,  1883,  four 
days  later,  and  workhouse  "  was  then  offered, 
because  of  the  statement  made  by  the  guardian  of 
the  adjoining  parish,  Mr,  Staunton,  of  Staunton, 
now  dead. 

8984.  Is  he  the  guardian  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson  as  being  unable  to  write? — No,  my 
Lord. 

8985.  Mr.  Wilkinson  stated  before  us  that  he 
had  made  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  a 
guardian  of  the  parish  who  could  not  write  ? — 
Exactly.  {Mr.  Nevile.)  But  Mr.  Staunton,  my 
Lord,  was  the  guardian  of  the  adjoining  parish, 
and  was  present  at  the  Board.  {Mr.  Minkley.) 
Mr.  Staunton  was  the  guardian  of  the  adjoining 
parish,  and  he  opposed  the  application  at  the 
time,  stating  that  the  applicant,  Samuel  Asher, 
was  amply  provided  for  by  his  two  sons.  Mr. 
Staunton  had  lived  in  that  neighbourhood  the 
whole  of  his  life  and  knew  the  facts  of  the  appli- 
cant better  than  anyone  there  did. 

8988.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Staunton  make  that 
stateaient? — Yes,  my  Lord. 
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8987.  Are  you  able  to  remember  what  he  said 
about  the  sufficiency  of  the  two  sons  to  support 
their  father? — Well,  1  could  not  speak  with  cer- 
tainly after  10  years.  1  remember  he  said  that  he 
was  amply  provided  for,  that  one  of  his  sons  was 
in  his  (Mr.  Staunton's)  employ  as  waggoner,  and 
that  the  other  was  a  farm  labourer ;  that  there 
were  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Samuel,  that  the 
applicant  lived  with  Thomas,  and  that  Samuel 
worked  for  him  (Mr.  Staunton),  as  waggoner. 

8988.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  they  were 
married  sons  or  not  ? — ^Both  married,  with  small 
families. 

Lord  Lingen. 

8989.  Are  they  in  the  relief  l)ook,  those  par- 
ticulars ? —  No.  The  statement  here  :  July  6th, 
application  a{)plicant  states  that  he  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  sons,  Thomas  and  Samuel, 
for  support,  and  applies  for  relief ;  date  of  visit, 
July  6th,  of  my  visit  to  the  house  ;  and  order  of 
the  board  of  guardians,  "  workhouse."  That  is 
all  it  says  in  the  apjilication  and  report  book. 

Chah'wan. 

8990.  Did  he  go  into  the  workhouse? — No, 
my  Lord. 

8991.  Do  you  remember  when  he  died  ? — Yes, 
he  died  on  the  25th  November  of  the  same  year, 
of  the  year  following  the  July.  He  was  attended 
by  Mr.  Shepherd,  surgeon,  of  Bottisford,  a 
village  near;  and  the  cause  of  death— I  have 
been  and  examined  the  register  of  deaths  ;  and 
the  cause  of  death  registered  thei'e  is  "  senile 
"  decay  " ;  at  87  years  of  age  ;  by  Mr.  Shepherd, 
who  attended. 

8992.  Do  you  remember  any  charge  being 
made  against  the  administration  of  the  board  in 
respect  of  this  old  man  ? — None  whatever.  A 
fortnight  ago,  when  I  first  heard  of  this  case,  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  lieard  of  any  hint  or  insinu- 
ation being  made  for  nearly  ten  years. 

8993-4.  Do  you,  Mr.  Nevile,  remember  any 
charge  having  been  made  against  the  board? — 
(Mr.  Nevile.)  I  recollect'  no  charge  in  this  case, 
certainly.  (Mr.  Minkley?)  I  should  like  to  say, 
if  you  would  allow  me,  that  I  saw  the  guardian 
of  Alverton  (Mr.  Brown),  tliat  is  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  communication  to  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

8995.  Well,  what  did  he  state  to  you?— I 
asked  him  about  it,  and  he  admitted  that  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  he  said  that  no  complaint  had  ever 
been  made,  not  by  the  applicant's  sons  ;  that  no 
coniphiint  was  ever  made  by  the  applicant  ;  that 
no  medical  evidence  ever  bore  out  a  word  that 
he  had  said  ;  and  that  what  he  had  stated 
was  his  own  simple  imagination,  and  that  he 
could  not  give  any  foundation  or  any  ground 
for  it  whatever. 

Mr.  Pell 

8996.  Who  said  this  ?— Mr,  Brown,  who  com- 
municated this  statement  to  Mr,  Wilkinson.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  has  only  been  in  our  neighbourhood 
five  years,  and  this  took  place  ten  years  ago, 
which  would  be  five  years  before  he  came  to  our 
neighbourhood  at  all.  Mr.  Brown  had  only  been 
a  short  time  in  our  neighbourhood  when  this 
took  place  ;  Mr.  Staunton  of  Staunton  had  been 
there  the  whole  of  his  life. 


Chairman. 

8997.  Do  I  understand  the  witness  to  say  that  Mr. 
Mr,  Brown  was  not  a  guardian  at  the  tim(>  that  ^^^^^ 
this  man  made  his  statement  ? — Mr.  Wilkinson 

was  not  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alverton 
at  the  time,  nor  for  vears  afterwards. 

8998.  But  Mr.  VVilkinson  stated  that  he  made 
his  statement  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Brown. 
AVe  asked  him  to  get  a  written  statement  of  the 
facts  from  Mr.  Brown,  or  to  ask  Mr.  Brown  to 
come  up  here,  and  he  stated  Mr.  Brown  declined 
to  come  up ;  he  declined  to  make  any  statement, 
and  the  reason  given  was  that  he  could  not  write? 
— Well,  I  saw  Mr,  Brown  last  Wednesday,  and 
L'asked  him  what  he  had  stated  to  Mr.  Wilkinson 
to  cause  us  to  attend  here  to  give  evidence,  and 
he  then  said  what  I  have  said  before,  that  ho 
had  no  evidence  whatever;  that  it  was  simple 
imagination. 

Mr.  Bi oadhitrst. 

8999.  Whose  imagination? — His  own  imagi- 
nation,— Mr.  Brown's. 

Chaii-mun. 

9000.  Did  he  use  the  words  "  simple  imagi- 
"  nation  "  ?  —  He  said  it  was  simply  what  he 
thought. 

9001.  The  word  "imagination"  is  your  word, 
not  his  ? — Yes. 

9002.  You  give  what  you  thiidc  was  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  said  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

9003.  What  Mr.  Wilkinson  thought,  or  Mr. 
Brown  thought? — What  Mr.  BroAvn  thouglit  he 
communicated  to  iMr.  Wilkinson. 

Lord  LAngen. 

9004.  Can  he,  or  can  he  not,  Avrite  :  Mr. 
Brown  ? —  He  can,  a  little  ;  he  is  an  illiterate 
man,  but  he  can  a  little. 

Chairman. 

9005.  Then  whnt  he  snid  to  you  was  that  he 
told  Mr.  Wilkinson  what  he  thought  about  the 
case  ? — Yes. 

9006.  But  that  he  had  no  facts  to  go  upon  ? — 
That  he  had  no  facts  whatever  to  go  upon. 
These  are  his  own  words :  he  said  that  the 
board  appeared  to  attach  more  importance  to  the 
guardian  of  the  next  parish  (Mr.  Staunton)  than 
to  what  he  (Mr.  Brown)  stated  himself  

0007.  The  guardians  appear  to  have  acted  upon 
the  advice  of  xVlr.  Staunton  and  the  facts  brought 
forward  by  him  ? — Yes,  chiefly  so. 

Mr.  Pell. 

9008-9.  Who  was  guardian  of  Alverton  in  1883  ? 
—  Mr.  Brown  was  guardian  of  Alvei'ton  and 
Kilvington.  After  the  workhouse  order  was 
given  I  visited  the  case.  I  visited  the  case  a 
week  after  the  order  for  the  workhouse  was 
given  by  the  guardians,  and  I  then  asked  the 
applicant  whether  he  suffered  in  any  way,  and 
he  said  he  did  not. 

Chairman. 

9010.  Did  you  give  hina  the  offer  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  I  did  do  so. 
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9011.  And  that  he  declined?  —  That  he  de- 
clined to  do. 

9012.  And  was  there  any  appearance  about 
him  of  poverty,  or  not  being  sufficiently  supplied 
with  food  by  his  children?  —  None  whatever,  nor 
any  complaint  ;  in  fact,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
said  lie  had  sufficient. 

9013.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  of 
this  until  Mr.  Wilkinson  mentioned  the  case 
here  ? — Never  heard  of  it  till  a  fortnight  ago  for 
ten  years  ;  that  was  the  first  time. 

9014-15.  In  answer  to  our  request  for  the 
names  of  the  persons  referred  to  by  him  as 
suffering  from  inadequate  relief,  the  tendency  of 
which  must  be  to  shorten  their  lives,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  has  sent  us  the  names  (amongst 
others)  of  six  persons  in  the  district  for  which 
you  are  relieving  officer.*  The  first  is  Ann 
Lamb,  of  Newark,  aged  84 ;  do  you  remember 
her  case? — Yes,  my  Lord.  Those  half-dozen 
cases  that  you  have  there  are  all  cases  of  recent 
date. 

9016.  Is  she  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  ? — She 
was  until  last  week ;  last  week  she  was  admitted 
into  our  infirmary  in  consequence  of  having  had 
a  paralytic  seizure. 

90J7.  Before  that  what  amount  of  relief  was 
she  receiving  ? — Three  shillings  a  week. 

9018.  Who  was  she  living  with  ? — With  her 
niece,  Mrs.  Ordoyno  ;  niece  and  niece's  husband. 

9019.  What  Avere  they?-— The  husband  was 
a  miller  ;  they  are  people  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, 0A\Tiing  the  house  in  which  they  live  and 
the  adjoining  11  or  12  houses. 

9020.  She  lived  with  them  ? — The  applicant 
simply  living  with  them,  all  living  together  at 
one  common  table,  either  giving  them  something 
if  she  liked,  or  not  if  she  chose,  and  being  pro- 
vided for  in  every  way  and  no  charge  made  ; 
only  for  that  the  guardians  would  have  given 
her  more. 

-  9021.  Had  she  been  in  the  infirmary  before  ? 

—  Only  last  Tuesday. 

9022.  Why  did  she  apply  to  be  taken  to  the 
infirmary  last  week  ? — Upon  the  certificate  of 
the  medical  officer  she  was  anxious  to  go.  She 
had  had  a  paralytic  seizure  which  had  partially 
taken  away  the  use  of  one  side  last  week.  She 
required  nursing.  She  is  alive  now,  in  the  in- 
firmary. 


9023. 
relief  ?- 
years. 


Mr.  Pell 

When  was  it  then  she  applied  for 
-The  case  stands  in  oiu'  books  for  many 


*  In  forwarding  these  cases  in  answer  to  the  request 
of  the  Commissioners  (6114-8)  Mr.  Frome  Wilkinson 
wrote  as  follows  :  "  I  have  selected  these  as  cases  in 
"  which,  as  a  riile,  I  considered  the  old  rate  of  out-relief 
"  to  be  inadequate  and  moved  or  seconded  at  the  board 
"  that  the  several  amounts  should  be  increased.  I  desire 
"  to  add  that  in  making  a  general  statement  that  many 
"  old  people  did  not  live  out  the  natural  term  of  their 
"  lives  because  of  insufficient  nourishment  owing  to 
"  inadequate  out-relief  or  the  refusal  altogether  of  out- 
"  relief,  I  had  not  the  Newark  Union  or  any  other  par- 
"  ticular  union  in  my  mind." 


receiving  ? — 


Chairman. 

9024.  The  next  case  is  also  a  Newark  case  ; 
the  case  of  James  Wood  and  his  wife.  Wood 
is  86  years  of  age  and  his  wife  is  81  :  have  they 
been  receiving  out-door  relief  ? — Yes,  my  Lord, 
for  four  years  past,  imtil  the  31st  of  January  of 
the  year  when  James  Wood  died. 

9025.  What   relief  were  they 
Four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week. 

9026.  Between  them?— Yes,  4s.  Qd. 

9027.  Where  Avere  they  living? — They  were 
living  in  a  little  house  they  had  to  themselves  ; 
they  were  living  by  themselves. 

9028.  Do  you  know  what  rent  they  paid  ? — 
£4  a  year,  about  1a'.  6^/.  a  week. 

9029.  And  they  had  to  live  upon  the  re- 
mainder ? — No,  there  was  assistance  coming  in 
from  other  sources. 

9030.  What  other  soru'ces  ?  —  Which  the 
guardians  had  to  take  into  consideration  in 
giving  the  4^.  Qd.  a  week,  otherAA-ise  they  would 
have  gi^-en  a  much  larger  allowance  than  the 
4s.  Qd.  They  had  2s.  a  week  allowed  them  by 
their  son  Thomas,  a  man  employed  as  an  ostler 
at  the  chief  hotel  in  the  toAvn,  a  married  man 
living  apart  from  liis  wife.  Then  they  had  a 
daughter,  a  widow  woman,  who  is  the  manageress 
of  a  temperance  place  at  York.  She  allowed 
them  Is.  a  Aveek,  and  in  addition  to  that  for  the 
last  12  months  of  his  life  he  had  2s.  Qd.  a  week 
from  his  club  in  Foston,  in  Lincolnshire,  which 
was  not  known  to  us  imtil  after  her  death, 
making  in  all  10s.,  besides  assistance  in  kind. 

9031.  Who  gave  the  assistance  in  kmd  ? — A 
son-in-laAv,  Avho  keeps  a  temperance  hotel  at 
NcAvark. 

9032.  And  he  gave  assistance  in  kind  besides 
the  10s.  a  week  ? — On  my  asking  the  Avidow  she 
said  they  had  had  2s.  &d.  a  Aveek  from  the  club 
at  Foston  for  1 2  months,  but  she  did  not  inter- 
fere, because,  as  she  considered,  it  Avas  not  ovix 
business  to  deal  AA-ith  Avhat  he  receiA'cd  from  his 
club. 

9033.  The  wife  is  alive  ?  — Yes. 

9034.  What  does  she  receive  ? — Nothing.  She 
had  8/.  from  the  club  when  her  husband  died. 
I  have  seen  her  very  often,  and  given  her  every 
opportunity  and  facility  for  a{)plying  for  relief, 
but  she  has  never  done  so. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

9035.  This  out-door  relief  was  going  on  when 
the  husband  died  ? — Up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

9036.  And  then  was  it  discontinued  by  the 
guardians  ?-T-It  must  be  discontinued  in  his 
name.  It  Avas  in  the  name  of  James  Wood,  and 
if  there  is  a  continuance  it  must  be  then  entered 
under  the  name  of  the  widow.  It  ceases  as  a 
relief  given  to  James  Wood,  and  there  must  be 
a  new  application  made. 

9037.  And  she  did  not  apply  ?— No,  sir,  she 
has  never  applied. 

Chairman. 

9038.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Ann  Thomp- 
son, of  South  CoUingham  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  very 
well. 

9039.  She  is  said  to  be  88  years  old  ? — Yes, 
she  is. 
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9040.  What  are  the  facts  about  her? — The 
facts  are  that  she  has  3s.  a  week  from  the 
union. 

9041.  How  long  has  she 
before  I  came  to  Newark.  I 
Newark  Union  for  23  years. 

9042.  Then  she  has  been  there  for  upwards 
of  24  years  ? — Yes. 

9043.  How  lonii  has  she  been  receiving  the 
3s.  a  week  ?—  She  has  had  3s.  a  week  for  a 
number  {>f  years.  Formerly  we  used  to  give  in 
kind.  When  the  guardians  gave  in  kind  it  was 
half-a-crown,  and  a  4  lb.  loaf,  but  some  years  ago 
they  decided  to  give  in  money,  and  they  gave 
6c?.  in  lieu  of  the  4  lb.  loaf 

9044.  Where  is  she  living  ? — -She  is  living  in 
South  Collinghara,  in  the  same  house  as  she 
formerly  occupied. 

9045.  What  sort  of  house  is  she  living  in  ? — 
She  pays  Is.  a  week  for  her  house. 

9046.  For  the  whole  of  a  house,  or  for  rooms 
in  a  house  ? — For  a  whole  house.  It  is  a  very 
neat,  comfortable  little  cottage,  but  she  gets  it 
very  cheaply. 

9047.  Does  she  get  anything  else  ?— Yes,  that 
is  the  reason  why  she  only  has  3s. 

9048.  What  ? — She  has  three  sons  in  particu- 
larly good  circumstances. 

9049.  In  what  way? — The  eldest  son,  William, 
is  a  farmer  and  coal  merchant.  It  is  a  case  that 
ought  not  to  be  on  our  books  at  all,  she  is  so 
surrounded  by  her  friends,  and  all  those  are  in  a 
good  position,  living  near  and  about  her.  The 
case  actually  ought  not  to  be  upon  our  books 
at  all. 

9050.  You  said  that  one  was  a  farmer  and 
coal  merchant? — The  first  son,  William,  is  a 
farmer  and  coal  merchant. 

9051.  What  is  the  other? — The  second  son, 
George,  has  been  a  dairyman  and  cowkeeper  at 
Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire,  but  he  has  given  up,  and 
is  now  living,  retired,  on  his  means. 

Mr.  Pell. 

9052.  A  retired  gentleman  ? — Yes  ;  living  on 
his  means  ;  he  has  sufficient  to  live  upon  inde- 
pendent of  any  calling  or  anything. 

Chairman. 

9053.  If  there  was  any  fault  here  it  was  in 
the  guardians  in  not  having  called  upon  him  to 
support  her  entirely  ? — Yes,  we  do  get  2s.  a 
week  back  from  the  two  sons;  they  pay  Is. 
each.  The  guardians  allow  the  case  to  go  on  in 
consequence  of  her  extreme  oid  age. 

9054.  Is  there  a  third  son  ? — There  is  Joseph, 
who  is  a  farm  labourer.  They  have  no  family 
at  all.  His  wife  cleans  Mr.  Woolley's  office,  and 
they  find  her  in  nearly  the  whole  of  her  food. 
They  give  it  amongst  them,  those  who  live  about 
her,  and  she  is  89  years  of  age,  she  told  me  last 
week. 

9055.  Does  she  show  any  symptoms  of  dying 
of  anything  except  old  age  ? — No,  my  Lord,  she 
said  last  week  how  happy  and  comfortable  she 
was.  She  said  that  she  had  only  the  aches  and 
pains  of  infirmity  in  her  life,  that  she  had  never 
wanted  for  anything  in  her  life,  for  which  she 
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was  very  thankful.  I  asked  her  if  she  did  want 
for  anything. 

9056.  The  next  case  is  that  of  William 
Leveiiton,  also  of  South  Collingham ;  he  is  83 
years  old  ? — Eighty-three  years  old  ;  yes,  my 
Lord. 

9057.  What  do  you  know  of  his  case? — He  is 
83  years  old,  and  he  lives  in  a  little  house  by 
himself. 

9058.  How  long  has  he  been  receiving  relief? 
— About  four  years. 

9059.  What  relief  is  he 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  week. 

9060.  Where  docs  he  live  ?- 
in  South  Collingham. 

9061.  By  himself? — By  himself;  except,  of 
course,  that  his  son,  who  lives  near,  and  the  son's 
wife,  go  there  and  attend  to  him,  and  the  wife 
nurses  him  and  looks  after  him. 

9062.  Does  he  pay  the  rent  for  his  house? 
— No,  the  son  pays  it.  The  son  takes  the 
3s.  Qd.  which  is  given  by  the  guardians  and 
wholly  maintains  him. 

9063.  Wholly  maintains  him? — Yes,  wholly 
maintains  him  ;  finds  him  in  food  and  everything. 

9064.  What  is  the  son? — The  son  is  a  farm 
labourer.  They  are  very  careful,  frugal,  thrifty 
people.  The  son  has  15s.  a  week  as  a  farm 
labourer.  They  have  two  children  dependent, 
but  the  wife  goes  out  to  work.  They  take  his 
3s.  6c?.,  and  wholly  maintain  him :  and  he  is  as 
fine  and  hale  and  hearty  an  old  gentleman  as 
ever  you  saw.  I  saw  him  last  week,  and  he 
said  that  Mr.  Woolley,  a  gentleman  who  lives 
near,  in  addition  to  the  3s.  Qd.  was  giving  him 
Is.  a  week,  which  he  was  putting  by.  Mr. 
Woolley  gave  him  the  Is.  a  week  for  pocket 
money,  and  he  said,  "  I  don't  smoke  nor  take 
"  snulf,  and  I  am  saving  that."  The  Is.  a  week 
he  therefore  puts  by,  and  he  is  saving  it. 

9065.  The  next  case  is  that  of  Hannah  Gilbert, 
of  Harby.  She  is  only  75  ;  what  do  you  know 
about  her  ? — She  is  75  years  of  age,  and  she  has 
two  sons. 

9066.  First  of  all,  what  relief  does  she  get  ? — 
Two-and-sixpence  a  Aveek. 

9067.  How  long  has  she  been  having  that  ? — 
Ever  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  four  or  five 
years  ago ;  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

9068.  What  other  means  of  living  has  she 
got  ? — She  lives  with  her  son,  my  Loi'd,  who  is 
a  single  man,  a  farm  labourer,  earning  15s.  a 
week.  She  simply  lives  with  him,  and  acts  as 
his  housekeeper,  and  does  for  him. 

9069.  Is  she  able  to  do  work  for  him,  although 
she  is  75  years  of  age,  without  any  complaint? — 
Yes,  she  is,  my  Lord  ;  she  simply  keeps  house 
for  her  son. 

9070.  Have  you  seen  her  lately? — Last 
Thursday  was  my  visiting  day  at  Harby,  and 
I  was  in  the  house  talking  Avith  her  last  Thurs- 
day. 

9071.  Did  she  appear  a  hale  woman  for  her 
years? — Not  particularly  so.  She  has  not  par- 
ticularly good  health,  but  she  did  not  make  any 
complaint.  She  said  she  was  very  happy  and 
very  comfortable.  "  With  the  2s.  6c?.  you  give 
"  me  I  buy  a  few  clothes,  and  a  little  tea  and 
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"  sugar ;  as  ("or  everything  else,  my  son  George 
"  finds  nie  in  everything  ;  he  is  very  good  to  me." 

9072.  What  about  the  other  son  ? — The  ehler 
son  William  lives  at  Lincoln,  and  he  repays  the 
guardians  Qd.  a  week.  He  has  a  wife  and  two 
children,  and  he  earns  18s.  a  week  at  the  Stamj) 
End  Works  of"  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth 
at  Lincoln 

9073.  The  last  case  is  that  of  Ellen  Wilson, 
80  years  of  age,  of  North  Scarle.  Is  she  re- 
ceiving relief?  —  Yes,  my. Lord,  Zs.  6d.  a  week. 

9074.  How  long  has  she  been  receiving  that 
amount? — She  has  had  3*.  6d.  a  week  for  (he  last 
seven  years. 

9075.  Does  she  live  alone? — No;  she  lives 
with  her  son-in-law. 

9076.  What  is  the  son-in-law? — A  farm 
labourer  for  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Eagle  Hall. 

9077.  Has  he  a  wife  and  family  ? — He  has  two 
chihiren  dependent,  who  cannot  work,  andhe  has 
one  older,  who  goes  to  work,  and  who  earns  about 
4.V.  a  week,  but  there  are  two  children  which  are 
actually  dependent.  Those  two  would  be  under 
12,  and  they  cannot  leave  school. 

Mr.  Fell. 

9078.  Is  the  farm  labourer's  wife  living? — 
Yes. 

Chairnian. 

9079.  Did  you  see  Ellen  Wilson  recently  ? — 
Yes.    I  see  her  every  Aveek, 

9080.  What  sort  of  appeiirance  has  she? — 
Very  comfortable  indeed,  my  Lord,  very  com- 
fortable, 

9081.  You  say  you  see  her  every  week? — 
Every  week  I  take  the  money  to  her.  Every 
pay-day, 

9082.  Upon  what  occasions? — When  I  take 
the  relief. 

9083.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  l<now  • 
then  you  take  her  the  relief?— Yes;  I  take  it 
myself  and  give  it  to  her,  and  she  gives  the 
3s.  6fi.  to  her  daughter,  and  they  find  her  in 
everything.  Up  to  within  the  last  few  months 
she  has  had  a  single  daughter  who  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  her  about  Is.  a  week  in 
addition ;  but  she  told  me  that  that  daughter 
was  not  doing  so  now,  because  she  was  out  of  a 
situation,  and  in  bad  health. 

9084.  Was  Ellen  Wilson  well  clothed  the  last 
time  you  saw  her? — Yes,  well  clothed. 

9085.  Had  she  the  appearance  of  being  well 
looked  after? — It  was  her  own  stateuient,  in 
answer  to  my  questions,  that  she  was  well  cai'ed 
for. 

9086.  Mr.  Nevile,  you  have  heard  the  evidence 
of  Mr,  Minkley;  do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
to  it? — {Mr.  Nevile.)  I  think  not  in  those  cases, 
my  Lord  ;  not  anything.  There  was  one  case 
mentioned  where  a  labourer  had  put  by  money 
and  is  receiving  relief,  but  that  is  not  in  this 
district, 

9087.  Has  it  any  reference  to  this  particular 
charge,  because,  if  so,  I  think  we  had  better 
have  it  ? — Not  to  this,  my  Lord. 


Mr.  Henley. 

9088,  Were  any  of  those  people  receiving 
medical  relief  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Minkley? 
— {Mr.  Minkley.)  Yes  ;  they  all  were. 

9089.  Were  they  on  the  permanent  list  ?— Oii 
the  permanent  list. 


9090.  Have  you  a  permanent  list?- 


1  es.  wc 


have  a  pemianent  list ;  all  those  were  on  the 
permanent  list. 

9091.  They  were  all  receiving  medical  relief? 
—Yes  ;  in  addition. 

9092.  Did  the  medical  officer  recommend  them 
extras  ? — Yes,  sir,  occasionally. 

9093.  Were  they  given ?— Oh,  yes,  always. 

9094.  The  medical  officer  ordered  them  some 
extras ;  were  they  always  supplied  ? — The  medical 
officer  recommends  them.    I  give  the  order. 

9095.  And  that  was  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
relief  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  not  put  down.  They  get 
recommendations  for  extras,  and  I  give  them 
orders  which  entitle  them  to  receive  meat  or  any 
medical  extras  that  they  may  need. 

9096.  If  the  medical  officer  found  that  they 
were  on  his  permanent  list  he  was  bound  to  visit 
them? — He  was  bound  to  visit  them. 

9097.  And  if  he  found  that  those  people  Avere 
wanting  any  of  the  necessities  of  life  or  any 
comforts  he  Avould  call  the  attention  of  the 
guardians  to  them  ? — If  the  medical  officer  finds 
that  they  need  anything  he  gives  the  recom- 
mendation :  "  Having  visited  Mrs.  so-and-so,  I 
"  am  of  opinion  that  2  lbs.  of  meat,"  or  Avhatever 
the  thing  may  be,  "  is  necessary,"  and  I  send  an 
order  for  the  meat,  and  that  is  all  additional. 

9098.  Have  you  pay  stations  in  your  union  ? — 
I  have  one  for  the  parish  of  NcAvaik  only,  be- 
cause of  the  population  there,  only  for  one  parish, 
and  the  others  I  go  to  them. 

9099.  I  understood  from  an  answer  that  you 
gave  to  the  Chairman,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
person  not  coming  to  the  pay  table  you  took 
the  relief  to  the  house  of  such  person  ? — No, 
tliat  Avas  Avheu  the  Chairman  asked  me  about 
Ellen  Wilson  of  North  Scarle,  in  that  case  I 
Avent  to  the  house,  and  took  the  money.  I  ha\e 
24  parishes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

9100.  Did  Ann  Thompson  have  any  medical 
extras  recommended  for  her,  do  you  recollect  ? — 
Not  lately. 

9101.  Has  she  ever  ? — Yes.  she  had. 

9102.  What  AA'ere  her  medical  extras  ? — They 
woidd  be,  in  her  case,  2  lbs.  of  meat. 

9103.  And  haA'ing  one  son  Avho  Avas  a  farmer 
and  coal  merchant,  and  another  son  Avho  Avas  a 
coAvkeeper,  retired  on  his  means,  did  not  the 
guardians  suggest  to  them  that  it  Avould  be  Avell 
for  them  to  find  the  2  lbs.  of  meat  ? — It  ha> 
been  discussed  seriously  scA^eral  times  at  our 
board,  Avhether  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  off  our 
books  altogether. 

9104.  But  it  never  has  been  taken  off?— It 
never  has  been  taken  off,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme old  age  of  the  Avoman. 

9105.  In  regard  to  all  these  cases,  has  anvbocly 
made  any  complaint  to  you  that  they  Avere  beuig 
hardly  treated  ? — None  whatever. 
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J\fr.  PpZ/— continued. 

9106.  You  never  heard  of  them  by  rumour 
even  ? — Not  in  any  way  whatever. 

9107.  Are  there  any  endowed  charities  at  this 
place  ? — Yes. 

9108  Do  you  know  Avhether  they  received 
their  share  of  any  of  the  endowed  charities  as 
well  as  the  relief  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — 
They  get  something  generally  about  Christmas 
time,  which  are  usually  callel  the  doles,  from  5s. 
to  7s.  6d.,  or  bread  and  coal. 

9109.  They  would  have  their  share  of  them? 
—  Yes. 

9110.  They  Avere  not  excluded  from  those 
charities  because  they  were  paupers  ? — None  of 
them  were  excluded  from  it. 

9111.  Was  Mr.  Brown  at  that  meeting  where 
it  was  stated  that  the  man  was  done  to  death  ? — 
That  never  was  stated  at  the  guardians' meeting  ; 
that  was  only  stated  iiere. 

Mr.  Broad  hurst. 

9112.  Have  you  altered  the  scale  of  out-door 
relief  lately,  raised  it  or  lowered  it?  —  In  some 
cases  the  guardians  have  increased  it  a  little. 

9113.  How  long  since  ? — At  my  last  revision 
of  cases  in  February. 

9114.  What  was  the  increase? — Well,  ne^irly 
all  those  cases,  about  80  or  over  80,  were  increased 
to  4.S-.  a  week.  {Mr.  Nevile.)  And  upon  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  proposition.  During  the  last  year, 
at  the  last  revision,  those  cases  where  they  were 
more  than  80,  and  where  there  were  no  special 
circumstances  in  the  case  to  make  it  unnecessary 
Ave  raised  the  relief  of  people  over  80  to  4s.  a 
week. 

Mr.  Fell. 

9115.  Did  Ann  Thompson,  with  the  two  well- 
to-do-men  for  her  sons,  get  her  relief  raised  to 
4.V.  ? — No,  she  did  not  get  her  relief  raised. 

il7r.  Broadkurst. 

9116.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the 
diet  in  respect  of  in-door  people  .'  —  A  very  slight 
alteration  indeed  ;  no  alteration  of  any  moment. 

9117.  Has  it  been  an  jilteration  of  increase, 
increased  food  ?— W  ell,  slightly.  I  think  that 
one  article  of  diet  has  been  substituted  for  another 
for  the  comfort  of  the  people.  I  don't  think  the 
increase  has  been  anything  that  I  could  give  you 
positively  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

9118.  There  has  been  an  alteration,  and  an 
alteration  for  the  better? — A  very  slight  altera 
tion  indeed. 

9119.  And  on  whose  suggestion  Avas  this 
alteration  made  ? — That  I  cannot  remember. 


Mr.  Broadkurst — continued. 

9120.  How  long  since  ? — Well,  it  has  been  Mr. 
within  the  last  two  years  ;  that  is  all  I  can  say.  Nevile. 

9121.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  as  chairman  of 
the  guardians,  whether  you  think  that  4.9.,  Ave  Avill 
take  it  noAv  that  your  ti'gure  is  4a'.,  in  the  case  of 
persons  Avho  have  no  additional  assistance,  Avho 
have  nothing  but  your  relief,  do  you  think  that 
i.v.  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  tlie  re(iuirements  of 
aged  people  ?— 1  have  been  a  good  many  years 
chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians,  and  it  has 
been  raised  from  2.v.  M.  and  6  lbs.  of  bread  to 
this  ;  3a-.  6rf.  has  been  the  previous  amount,  and 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  suffering  Avhatever. 

9122.  Now  Avould  you,  as  a  gentleman  of  ex- 
perience, suppose  that  an  aged  person — tAvo  aged 
persons— woiild  be  likely  to  live  as  long  on  4s. 
a  Aveek,  as  they  Avould  if  they  had  K^s.  a  week, 
taking  Avinter  and  summer  together  ? — Possibly 
not,  unless  there  was  help  by  charity. 

9123.  No,  1  am  speaking  noAv  of  those  Avho 
have  no  help?— No,  but  I  mean  accidental  help. 

9124.  And  in  so  far  as  they  are  short  of  the  Out-relief 
10s.  they  die  sooner? — I  cannot  quite  admit  that,  "early 
because  I  think  that  there  is  hardly  any  rural  sippie- 
parish  Avhere  there  is  not  more  assistance,  either  merited, 
in  coals  or  in  some  other  way. 

9125.  We  are  putting  aside  those  things? — 
Well,  I  cannot. 


Mr.  Arch. 

9126.  I  think,  Mr.  Minkley,  you  have  told  the 
Commission  that  those  aged  people  that  you  visit 
are  very  comfortable  indeed,  owing  to  the  great 
care  that  their  relatives  take  of  them?— (ilfr. 
Minkley.)  Yes. 

9127.  And  do  you  find  in  your  travels  as  a 
relieving  officer  of  a  rural  district,  that  there  is 
also  a  great  amount  of  Avillingness  on  the  part  of 
sons,  and  daughters,  and  daughters-in-laAv,  and 
so  on,  when  they  have  got  aged  parents  to  look 
Avell  after  them  ? — Not  in  all  cases. 

9128.  Not  in  very  many  cases  ? — Certainly 
not  in  some  cases  ;  in  some  cases  the  conduct  of 
the  children  is  very  undutif  ul  and  very  bad. 

9129.  You  find  that  Avhere  those  poor  old 
people  have  no  relatives,  or  have  relatives  who 
do  not  care  about  them,  that  they  really  do 
suffer  ?— -I  cannot  say  that  they  really  do  suffer, 
because  if  they  have  anyone  belonging  to  them 
Avhose  conduct  is  unfilial,  and  if  they  are  so  far 
forgetful  of  their  parents,  we  have  to  take  more 
care  of  them  than  Ave  otherAvise  should,  by  en- 
couraging someone  and  paying  him  to  look  after 
them,  and  Ave  do  so. 


Mr. 
Minkley. 

Extent  of 
aid  of 
children. 


The  Witnesses  AvithdreAV. 
Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  noon. 


75320, 
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Tuesday,  9th  May  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  "Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT : 

The  Eight  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROTAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  LordBrasset,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  m.h. 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  James  Stdart,  m.p. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant 

tsecretary. 


Mr.  William  Steele,  General  Secretary  of  the  Northumberlaud  and  Durham 

Relief  Fund,  Newcastle,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 
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Chairman. 

9130.  Mr.  Steele,  you  are  general  secretary 
of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  Miners' 
Permanent  Relief  Fund? — Yes. 

9131.  When  was  that  society  founded? — On 
the  7th  June  1862. 

9132.  And  of  whom  is  it  composed? — It  is 
composed  of  miners  and  those  employed  in  and 
about  mines. 

9133.  And  it  extends  over  Durham  and 
Northumberland? — It  extends  over  Northum- 
berland, Dui'hara,  Cleveland,  and  West  Cum- 
berland. 

9134.  And  what  are  its  objects  ? — Its  objects 
are  to  make  provision  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  members  who  are  killed  in 
mines,  also  a  provision  for  aged  miners. 

9135.  How  do  you  define  an  "  aged  man  "  ? — 
An  aged  man  must  be  60,  and  he  must  be  unable 
to  work. 

9136.  Suppose  a  man  breaks  down  before  he 
is  60,  from  general  weakness  of  health,  or  as  the 
result  perhaps  of  some  accident  long  before,  how 
would  you  deal  with  such  a  man? — Then  he  is 
not  eligible  ;  we  do  not  consider  him  an  aged 
miner. 

9137.  Nor  if  he  was  suffering  from  an  acci- 
dent, unless  the  accident  was  immediately 
before  ? — Yes. 

9138.  Is  there  any  a^e  at  which  a  man  is 
decided  to  be  unable  to  work,  on  account  of  hie 
years.  Supposing  a  man  tolerably  healthy  at 
70,  were  to  claim  it,  would  you  enquire  into  his 


Chairman — continued. 

capacity  to  work,  or  would  you  give  him  the 
relief"  at  once  ? — We  enquire  into  his  capacity 
to  work  at  all  ages.  One  of  oar  members  applied 
at  90  years  of  age. 

9139.  And  had  never  applied  before  ? — No,  ray 
Lord. 

9140.  Had  he  worked  up  to  that  time?  — He 
had  worked  so  far  as  we  know.  Three  applied 
at  87,  three  at  85,  four  at  84,  ten  at  82  ;  and  I 
find  about  74  applied  above  80  years  of  age. 

9141.  Were  these  all  miners? — All  men  em- 
ployed in  or  about  the  mines,  surface  men  and 
underground. 

9142.  Yes  ;  but  some  are  banksmen,  and  men 
who  work  outside  r — Yes. 

9143.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the 
length  of  life  of  those  who  work  undergrjund 
and  those  who  work  overground? — We  make  no 
distinction. 

9144.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  ages  ?  espe 
— Tlie  longest  ages  I  know  are  men  who  have  """^V 
worked  underground.  If  it  is  not  a  digression, 
I  may  say  that  an  old  man  named  Roger  Greea 
went  down  the  pit  at  six  years  of  age  ;  he  >vorked 
in  and  about  the  pits  of  Tyneside  for  82  years; 
he  applied  to  our  fund  at  88  years  of  age,  was  on 
the  society  for  five  years,  and  died  at  93.  Other 
two  men  of  the  samti  place  applied  for  relief  at 
about  from  84  to  86  years  of  age,  and  both  lived 
till  over  90. 

914  5.  I  suppose  the  difference  is  that  you  look  Me<»l 
more  closely  at  the  application  of  a  man  between  '^^^ 
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Chairman — continued. 

60  and  70  than  you  would  of  that  of  a  man  be- 
tween 80  and  90? — We  do  not  make  any  dis- 
tinction. The  two  essential  conditions  are :  is 
he  a  man  60  years  of  age  ;  next,  is  he  incapable 
oT  further  work  ? — The  test  of  his  incapacity  for 
further  working  is  a  medical  certificate  ;  he  is 
medically  examined,  fills  the  certificate  up,  which 
is  signed  by  a  medical  man,  stating  that  he  is 
"  used  up,"  incapable  of  further  work.  We  take 
that  opinion  and  accept  him  as  an  aged  miner. 

9146.  And  1  suppose  that  he  is  permanently 
incapable  ? — Yes  ;  he  must  sign  a  declaration 
(his  form  supplies  him  with  a  declaration)  stating 
that  he  is  permanently  unfit  to  work. 

Mr.  Booth. 

9147.  May  I  ask  if  they  have  their  own 
medical  men,  or  take  any  medical  certificate  ? — 
We  have  not  our  own  medical  men  ;  we  accept 
the  certificate  of  the  medical  men  established 
in  the  district  from  which  the  man  applies. 
Every  colliery  has  its  local  doctor,  and  we  gener- 
ally accept  the  certificate  of  the  local  doctor, 
except  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  man  is 
not  used  up,  and  then  we  institute  a  special 
examination. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

9148.  Supposing,  after  having  taken  the  man 
on  the  pension  fund,  you  hear  of  him  working 
elsewhere,  what  do  you  do  ?  —  We  stop  his  allow- 
ance. In  a  few  cases  aoed  miners  have  resumed 
work,  a  very  very  small  percentage  ;  but  we  find 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  (it  may  be 
12  months)  that  they  come  back,  and  we  take 
them  on  to  the  fund. 

Chairman. 

9149.  How  many  members  have  you? — We 
had,  I  think,  some  114,320  on  the  31st  December 
last. 

9150.  In  that  time,  what  provision  have  you 
found  for  persons  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
fund  ? — Aged  provision,  do  you  mean  ? 

9151.  Well,  you  may  state  it  generally,  be- 
cause, before  we  come  to  the  aged,  we  should 
like  to  know  -what  the  extent  of  your  operations 
are? — Since  the  commencement  of  the  society, 
in  1862,  we  have  accepted  2,000  widows, 
4,000  orphan  children,  4,000  of  our  members 
who  have  been  permanently  disabled  ;  that  is, 
incapable  of  work,  after  six  months,  from  an 
accident.  We  have  paid  to  these  widows  and 
orphans  300,000/. ;  to  those  permanently  dis- 
abled members  about  180,000/.,  roundly  speak- 
ing, therefore,  we  have  paid  about  500,000/. 

Lord  Lingen. 
!^152.  In  how  long  a  time? — That  extends 
over  30  years,  but  principally  within  the  last 
ten  years. 

Chairman. 

9153.  When  you  say  in  the  statement  you 
sent  me  that  you  have  saved  half  a  million  to 
!  the  rates,  it  means  that  you  have  paid  half  a 
million ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  rates 
would  have  provided  for  your  people  as  liberally 
as  you  have  provided  for  them,  probably  ? — That 
is  true,  my  Lord.    I  say  that  we  have,  to  aged 


Chairman — continued. 

miners  and  all,  spent  three-quarters  of  a  million 
in  benefits. 

9154.  When  did  yon  commence  the  super- 
annuation department  ? — In  July  of  1874.  You 
might  allow  me  to  say  here  that  we  commenced 
in  1874  with  rather  juvenile  ideas  of  superannua- 
tion relief ;  we  connnenced  to  pay  6s.  per  week 
for  contributions  of  \d.  per  fortnight,  or  hd.  per 
week.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  of  course, 
we  naturally  discovered  a  deadlock.  The 
benefits  were  then  reduced  from  6s.  to  3s.  per 
week.  From  1878  to  1882  we  paid  our  aged 
miners  3s-.  per  week.  At  our  annual  meeting  of 
1882  we  raised  our  su])scriptions  from  grf.  per 
week  to  \d.,  or  2d.  per  fortnight,  and  paid  the 
aged  miners  4,s'.  per  week.  From  1882  to  1887, 
and  up  to  the  present,  we  have  continued  the  4s. 
per  week.  But  in  1887  we  discovered  that  the 
2d.  per  fortnight  was  insufficient  to  pay  4s.  per 
week.  The  hard  facts  of  experience  brought  us 
to  bay,  aiul  we  were  compelled  again  to  increase 
the  subscriptions  to  3c?.  per  fortnight,  or  \\d. 
per  week.  We  now  pay  'id,  per  fortnight,  or 
\\d.  per  week,  and  pay  to  the  aged  miners  4s. 
per  week. 

9155.  Then  your  subscriptions  now  you  find 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  -Well,  I  should 
not  like  to  say  that,  my  Lord  ;  that  is,  speaking 
from  an  actuarial  standpoint.  If  you  ask  me, 
is  the  present  subscription  equal  to  the  future 
liabilities  of  ail  the  aged  miners  wlio  are  now  on 
the  fund,  I  should  say  no  ;  if  you  say,  are  the 
subscriptions  sufficient  to  pay  the  4s.  a  week  to 
the  aged  men  for  the  present  and  some  years  to 
come,  I  should  say  yes. 

9156.  How  do  you  meet  past  deficiencies? 
You  have  raised  the  payment  in  order  to  meet 
future  demands ;  but  how  would  you  pay  the 
debts  incurred  by  having  made  a  larger  allowance 
than  your  funds  enable  you  to  do  ? — There  was 
never  actually  a  cash  deficiency ;  never  actually. 
We  found  in  the  first  three  years  that  we  had  a 
cash  balance,  and  then  we  came  down  to  the  actual 
cash  deficiency,  and  saw  then  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  contributions  for  the  purpose  ol' 
meeting  the  curi'ent  expenses.  We  did  so,  and 
the  contributions  have  always  met  the  current 
expenses  of  the  society,  and  do  now.  I  think 
we  have  now  a  balance  of  22,000/.  in  the  super- 
annuation department,  but  we  have  2,500  old 
men  on  the  fund  at  the  present  time  receiving 
4s.  per  week,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
22,000/.  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  out  all  future 
liabilities  for  all  of  those  2,500  men  who  are  on 
the  fund  just  now. 

9 1 57.  Rave  you  always  found  the  miners  ready 
to  contribute  when  you  were  able  to  show  that 
it  was  necessary  ? — We  have  always  found  them 
specially  ready  to  make  any  extra  contribution 
to  the  superannuation  fund.  I  may  say  that 
there  is  a  splendid  feeling  for  the  aged  miners 
in  our  district. 

9158.  And  how  many  aged  men  have  you 
relieved  since  1874? — Six  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred, roundly  speaking. 

9159.  And  how  much  have  you  spent  upon 
them  ? — We  really  have  spent  296,000/.  up  to 
December  last,  something  like  310,000/.  at  the 
present  time. 
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What  is  your  annual  payment  on  behalf 
aged  persons  ? — Six  shillings  and  six- 
l^rf.  per  week. 
Yes,  but  what  does  the  gross  total 
amount  to  ? — The  gross  total  amounts  this  year 
(although  we  have  had  the  Durham  strike)  to 
about  31,000/. 

Mr.  Booth. 

9162.  Is  that  received? — Yes,  we  have  re- 
ceived this  year  31,000/. 

Chairman. 

9163.  But  that  is  more  than  your  normal  pay- 
ment, is  it  not? — We  have  received  that,  my 
Lord. 

9164.  1  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  asked  what  your 
gross  payment  each  year  is  ? — This  year  26,000/. 
and  odd  ;  last  year  26,000/. 

9165.  Is  it,  on  the  whole,  increasing? — In- 
creasing year  by  year ;  of  course  the  society  is 
increasing. 

9166.  And  likely  to  increase  up  to  a  certain 
time,  I  suppose? — (>h,  yes  ;  it  will  increase  up 
to  a  certain  time. 

9167.  Apart  from  any  increase  in  the  mere 
numbers  of  the  miners  working  ?~Yes,  my 
Lord,  a  member  must  be  a  member  10  years  be- 
fore he  is  entitled  to  superannuation  benefit. 
The  present  membei'ship  is  114,000,  as  I  have 
said  ;  10  years  ago  the  membership  was  88,000, 
and  therefore  the  present  applications  are  taken 
from  the  88,000. 

9168.  Can  you  tell  me  Avhat  has  been  the 
average  age  of  those  who  have  come  upon  your 
fimd  ? — 66'85  ;  practically  67  years  of  age. 

9169.  And  what  has  been  the  average  age  at 
Avhich  they  have,  by  the  course  of  nature,  gone 
from  your  relief  fund  ? — The  average  age  of 
those  that  have  died  is  a  little  over  70. 

9170.  Your  payment  is  4s.  a  week.  Supposing 
a  man  to  have  no  other  resources,  that  would  be 
hardly  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
woidd  it  ? — That  is  our  contention,  my  Lord. 

9171.  What  is  the  relation  between  any  of 
these  people  to  whom  this  payment  proves  insuffi- 
cient with  the  Poor  Law  ? — In  nine  cases  out  of 
10  they  do  not  get  the  parochial  relief,  and  we 
think  that  that  is  a  grievance  ;  we  contend  that 
some  modification  or  alteration  should  be  made  in 
the  Poor  Law,  which  would  enable  a  man  who 
partly  helps  himself,  or  rather  that  the  fact  that 
a  man  who  partly  helps  himself  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  rates  of  the  district.  Wedonotseeany 
sense  in  a  man  who  makes  absolutely  no  provision 
for  his  old  woman  and  himself  receiving  13/. 
a  year,  and  the  man  who  makes  a  part  pro- 
vision receiving  nothing.  Our  contention  is 
that  this  4s.  a  week  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  ordinary  j)arochial  relief.  We  further 
contend  that  the  State  certainly  should  help 
those  who  help  themselves.  This  society  is 
founded  on  the  highest  and  the  best  principles, 
of  self-help.  We  make  a  provision  that  no 
other  friendly  society  does  make.  We  also 
contend  that  this  society  has  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  ratepayers  of  our  district,  and 
more  particularly  the  large  ratepayers  of  the 
district.    Our  members  are  all  members  of  the 
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but  over  and  above  this  we  , 
liave  assumed  a  legal  obligation  of  the  ratepayers, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  large  ratepayers,  and 
therefore  our  contention  is  that  our  old  men 
should  be  helped  out  of  the  rates  of  the 
district.  We  put  ir,  this  way  :  suppose  the 
society  was  ceasing  to  exist  on  the  Ist  June 
of  the  present  year  ;  we  have  now  1,000 
widows,  1,300  orphan  children  ;  many  of  those 
widows  and  the  whole  of  those  orphan  children 
would  come  on  the  rates  of  the  district.  We 
have  6oO  men  who  are  permanently  disabled. 
Now  1  may  say  that  these  are  special  cases. 
They  are  not  ordinary  cases  of  sickness  ;  they 
are  men  who  have  been  permanently  disabled. 
One  has  been  on  this  fund  for  25  years ;  two 
have  been  on  it  20  years ;  five  have  been  on  it 
1 7  years  ;  and  100  of  them  have  been  on  this  fund, 
in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  work  from 
accidents,  on  an  average  of  14  years. 

917.2.  Do  you  distinguish  these  men  from  the 
men  above  60  ?  Are  these  men  who  have  been 
disabled  men  under  60  ? — These  disabled  cases 
are  of  all  ages,  and  our  contention  is  this  :  that 
suppose  the  society  ceases  to  exist,  the  whole  of 
these  men,  and  these  orphans,  would  pass  on  to 
the  rates  of  the  district.  Or,  we  put  it  this  way  ; 
supposing  these  permanent  fxmds  had  not  existed 
at  all,  as  I  have  stated,  2,000  widows  have  been 
supported,  1,300  orphan  children  ;  4,000  of  these 
men  who  have  been  permanently  disabled  ;  the 
most  of  them  would  have  been  the  recipients  of 
the  rates  of  the  district.  We  do  not  say  that 
these  widows  and  orphans  should  be  supported 
from  the  rates  of  the  district,  but  we  use  this  as 
a  background  for  the  aged  miners'  department ; 
we  say  this,  that  if  the  miners  in  the  north  of 
England  have  done  so  much  to  make  special  pro- 
vision tor  the  widows,  the  orphans,  for  the  per- 
manently disabled  members,  and  thus  have  saved 
the  rates  of  the  district ;  if  we  have  done  so 
much  for  these,  and,  over  and  above  that  we 
have  relieved  nearly  6,7uO  old  miners,  that  cer- 
tainly the  district  or  the  rates  which  this  society 
has  saved  ought  to  contribute  at  least  to  these 
old  men. 

9173.  As  I  understand,  you  make  no  special 
provision  for  any  women  except  they  are  widows? 
—  Widows. 

9174.  Only  widoAvs  ? — Widows,  whose  widow- 
hood is  the  result  of  accident. 

9175.  Have  you  ever  found  the  men  complain 
that  4s.  a  week  was  insufficient  ?  —  Oh,  yes  ;  there 
is  a  general,  almost  a  universal  complaint,  that 
4s.  a  week  is  not  sufficient. 

9176.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  to  you  that 
you  should  raise  the  contribution,  which  you  say 
up  to  this  point  has  been  cheerfully  raised,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  larger  payment,  say  6s.  a  wefk? 
— Yes,  the  sugsrestion  has  been  made,  and  there 
is  a  proposition  this  year  to  increase  the  contri- 
bution. There  is  also  a  proposition  to  increase 
the  contribution  to  the  v.idows  and  orphans' 
department.  We  have  been  making  the  qum- 
quennial  calculation,  and  we  find  that  we  have 
a  large  deficiency  in  the  accident  fund.  There 
is  a  proposition  therefore  to  increase  the  con- 
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tributions  to  meet  that  deficiency  ;  and  as  a 
set-ofF  against  the  inference  that  may  be  drawn 
from  your  suggestion,  our  members,  as  I  have 
stated,  subscribe  eightpence  per  Ibrtnight  to 
make  provision  for  liabilities  that  no  other  work- 
men in  the  district  do  ;  and  understand  they  are 
all  members  of  friendly  societies,  but  over  and 
above  this  they  subscribe  this  fourpence  a  week 
for  the  purpose  of  making  provision  for  their 
possible  widows,  their  orphans,  their  own  possible 
disablement,  and  for  the  aged  miners.  Now  we 
think  the  time,  therefore,  has  come  when  the  men 
who  have  done  so  much  to  save  the  rates  of  the 
district,  and  to  save  the  great  ratepayers,  should 
be  helped  now  on  the  principle  that  a  nation's 
first  duty  is  to  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves. 

9177.  Do  your  men  largely  subscribe  to  friendly 
societies  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  we  have  all  the  secret 
orders  established  amongst  us,  the  Foresters. 

9178.  Do  any  of  these  friendly  societies  make 
any  payments  for  superannuation,  or  only  for 
cases  of  sickness  ? — I  think  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Oddfellows  does  make  some  small  pro- 
vision, but  not  a  great  deal. 

9179.  It  is  not  largely  availed  of? — No,  it  is 
not. 

9180.  Although  you  think  that  the  men  who 
have  subscribed  to  your  fund,  and  who  are  re- 
ceiving 4s.  a  week,  are  not  fairly  treated  in  not 
having  that  payment  augmented  up  to  the  point 
that  their  necessities  require,  although  you  had 
that  feeling,  I  suppose  you  would  say,  and  that 
the  rest  of  your  fellow-AVorkmen  would  say, 
they  would  much  rather,  if  possible,  not  be  re- 
ceiving anything  from  the  Poor  Kate  ? — ^Yes,  I 
should  say  so,  so  far  as  our  members  generally 
are  concerned  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  a 
man  has  spent  the  whole  of  his  physical  and 
mental  energies  in  hard  robust  work,  say,  from 
40  to  60  years  of  age,  and  has  no  provision 
except  this,  his  independence  would  not  always  l)e 
proof  against  the  absolute  physical  necessities  of 
his  nature. 

9181.  1  admit  that;  but  do  not  you  think  that 
would  have  been  better  met,  1  mean  in  the 
interests  of  ti^e  men  themselves,  not  merely  in 
the  interests  of  the  ratepayer's,  but  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  men  themselves,  by  making  a 
somewhat  larurer  weekly  subscription  ? — Well, 
our  members,  I  may  say,  reason  that  question 
this  way  :  Up  to  the  present  we  have  made 
a  special  effort  in  making  this  special  provi- 
sion. The  result  of  that  self-denial  no  doubt 
has  been  to  maintain  their  self-respect  and  inde- 
pendence ;  btit  it  has  not  saved  their  material 
resources.  It  has,  however,  saved  the  material 
resources  of  the  rate|iayers,  and  more  particularly 
the  large  ratepayers.  The  mineral  owners,  for 
instance,  of  our  district,  with  the  excejition  of 
2/.,  have  not  subsciibed  anything  to  this  society. 
Now,  we  hold  that  that  is  a  grievance,  and  that 
the  mineral  owners  should  subscribe  to  this 
society. 

9182.  All  the  mineral  owners,  do  you  mean, 
those  who  work  the  mines  for  their  profit,  as 
well  as  the  landlords,  or  only  the  landlords  who 
receive  their  royalties  ? — No;  1  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  mineral  owners  and  the  coal 
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owners;  the  coal  owners  do  give  a  subscrip- 
tion. 

9183.  A  small  one? — Yes.  Those  of  them 
who  do  subscribe,  subscribe  at  the  rate  of  20 
per  cent,  on  their  workmen's  contributions  ;  but 
a  great  many  of  them  do  not  subscribe  them- 
selves. The  proportion  of  their  subscriptions 
on  the  members  has  d^vindled  down  frcMU  12^ 
per  cent,  to  now  under  6  per  cent.  The  coal 
owners  say  that  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
makes  them  responsible  for  accidents  that  take 
})lace  through  their  neglect,  or  that  of  their 
agents,  and  therefore  they  have  no  right  to  sub- 
scribe-,  but  the  mineral  owneis,  our  contention 
is,  have  not  this  liability.  Forty  million  tons  of 
coal  and  iron  are  produced  in  our  district  every 
year.  The  average  royalty  rent  is  about  Atl, 
per  ton ;  and  the  income  from  that  source  is 
not  less  than,  1  should  sav,  700,000/. 


9184. 
annmn. 


iMrd  lAiujcn. 
Per   annum  ?  —  Yes, 

Chairman. 


700,000  /.  per 


9185.  What  is  the  district  Avhich  you  include 
in  ihat  calculation? — Northumberland,  Durham, 
Cleveland,  and  West  Cumberland. 

Mr.  Pell. 

9186.  Do  you  take  in  Conlston  and  Barrow? 
— No,  we  do  not  take  these  in. 

Chairman. 

9187.  Will  you  go  on,  please  ? --1  was  going 
to  say  that  there  is  a  traditional  contention  in 
our  district  from  1842  that  the  n  ineral  owners 
should  subscribe  to  a  society  of  this  kind. 
1842  is  20  years  before  the  society  ci  mmenccd. 
There  has  always  been  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
district  that  the  mineral  owners  should  sub- 
scribe to  this  society.  AYe  say  this  :  the  mineral 
owners  have  no  responsibilities ;  they  are  not 
colliery  owners  and  they  have  no  risks.  This  is 
the  light  in  which  we  look  at  the  question. 
The  coalowner  invests  capital  ;  he  has  his  risks  ; 
the  miner  invests  the  capital  ol"  his  physical 
vitality ;  he  has  risk  of  loss  of  limb  and  loss 
of  life,  in  the  production  of  coal ;  but  the 
mineral  owner  has  no  risks ;  and  the  conten- 
tion, and  we  think  the  fair  contention,  has  been 
that  the  mineral  owner  should  subscribe  some- 
thing to  a  society  that  makes  provision  (or  the 
widows,  the  orphans,  and  others,  who  are  made 
so  by  the  production  of  a  commodity  that  is  the 
source  of  his  wealth.  That  is  our  contention  as 
a  body  of  men. 

9188.  I  think  you  have  stated,  have  you  not, 
what  you  desired  to  state.    Do  you  wish  to  add 
anything  to  it? — Yes,  my  Lord.    We  wish  to  Self-help 
establish  two  general  propositions.     1st.  The  "-^^ZuZIa 
fact  that  a  man  has  made  a  partial  provision  for  by  assist- 
himself  is  no  reason  why  he  shotdd  be  deprived  ance. 
from  tiie  rates  of  the  district.     2nd.  To  estab- 
lish a  system  of  state-aided  pensions  for  aged 
persons  at  and  over  60  years  of  age,  and  whose 
nicome  is  not  sufhcient  lo  supply  them  with  the 
physical  requirements  of  nature.    The  foliow^ing 
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question  this  way :  Here  is  a  healthy,  able- 
bodied  man,  at  20  years  of  age,  commences  the 
hard  and  arduous  duties  of  a  coal  miner.  His 
wage  over  a  period  of  years  is  about  60/.  a 
year.  During  that  time  he  has  a  wife,  some- 
times two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  children  to 
maintain.  This  60/.  a  year,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
is  all  required  for  the  maintenance  of  his  physical 
energies  and  necessities.  At  60  years  of  age,  or 
above  65,  it  may  be,  when  his  physical  energies 
are  exhausted,  he  has  made  no  provision.  He 
has  done  his  level  best  to  maintain  the  principle 
of  self-help,  by  keeping  himself  from  the  rates  of 
the  district  for  that  time.  He  has  subscribed  to 
his  friendly  society  ;  he  has  made  a  provision 
for  accident  and  sickness,  and  he  finds  himself  at 
60,  62,  68,  or  it  may  be  70,  without  having  made 
any  provision  except  the  small  provisions  of  this 
society,  which  are  not  sufficient  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  He  looks  at  another  man  who 
commenced  life  with  him  at  20  years  of  age 
with  a  capital  of  1,500/.,  invested  at  4  per  cent., 
the  income  derived  from  which  is  exactly  60/.  a 
year.  The  man  with  the  1,500/.  receives  the 
income,  from  interest,  of  60/.  a  year  over  the 
whole  of  the  40  years  up  to  60,  or  62,  or  for  life. 
The  diflference  between  the  two  cases  is  this.  The 
income  of  the  last  is  continuous,  so  long  as  the 
original  capital  is  maintained,  the  income  of  the 
former  ceases  when  his  stock  of  vitality  is  used 
up  at  60,  65,  or  70  years  of  age.  This  stock  of 
vitality  is  his  only  capital,  and  after  it  is  ex- 
pended, he  should,  we  contend,  receive  an  assisted 
pension. 

9189.  Well,  but  that  1,500/.  has  been  gained 
in  the  most  cases  by  putting  forward  great 
energy,  great  industry,  and  mental  ability  ? — 
Yes,  it  may  have  been  the  product  of  his  father's 
or  his  grandfather's  industry  and  economy,  or  it 
may  have  been  the  product  of  something  else. 

9190.  Might  not  something  of  the  same 
contrast  be  made  with  respect  to  those  miners, 
and  I  know  many  of  them  who  have  built  their 
two  or  three  cottages,  live  in  one,  and  then  be- 
coming the  owners  of  an  income  which  goes  on 
all  through  their  lives  from  the  other  two  cot- 
tages. There  is  the  same,  not  exactly  in  the 
same  proportion,  but  there  is  exactly  the  same 
principle  at  Avork,  is  there  not  ? —  Well,  perhaps 
Ave  are  getting,  or  rather  I  am  getting  a  little 
too  theoretical  and  too  socialistic,  my  Lord. 

9191.  Are  there  no  such  cases  of  industrious, 
careful  men  becoming  the  owners  of  several  cot- 
tages, living  in  one  and  enjoying  the  rents  of  the 
other  in  your  part  of  the  world  ? — Oh,  yes,  there 
are,  my  Lord.  Of  course  you  have  individual 
temperaments  and  idiosyncracies  to  take  into 
consideration.  You  have  the  man  Avho  com- 
mences life  Avith  a  strong  physical  vitality,  strong 
poAvers  of  production,  AA'ho  has  a  Avife,  but  no 
family,  and  the  one  Avith  Aveaker  poAvers  and  a 
larger  family. 

Wages:  9192.  Since  1874,  has  the  average  of  Avages 

hfo-her"^"*"  increased  ;  I  do  not  mean  take  the  year  1874, 
thaii^n  because  the  year  1874  may  have  been  a  very  re- 
1879,  but  markable  year ;  I  think  it  Avas  ;  it  AA'as  the  last 
of  the  series  of  many  prosperous  years ;  but 
taking  an  average  of  nearly  20  years,  have  wages 
decreased  or  increased  ? — That  scarcely  belongs 


falling. 


Chairman — continued. 

to  my  province,  and  any  statement  that  I  make 
Avoidd  not  be  official  ;  but  I  should  say  the  aver- 
age Avage  of  the  miners  in  the  county  of  Durham 
is  21  per  cent,  higher  than  it  Avas  m  1879. 
But  there  Avas  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
Avages  betAveen  1874  and  1879,  and  I  should  say 
that  the  Avages  uoav  are  very  much  about  the 
same  as  they  were  in  1874.  They  have  suffered 
a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  lately,  Avithin  a  very 
short  time. 

9193.  Oh,  I  am  very  Avell  aAvare  that  the 
Avages  of  miners  are  subject  to  great  ups  and 
doAATis,  and  Ave  are  at  present  in  the  "  doAvn  " 
period  and  not  the  "  ujd  "  ? — Yes. 


Lord  Lingen. 
9194.  I  think  you  mentioned 


that  the  miners 


were  AA^lling,  those  avIio  contributed  for  superan- 
nuation, to  contribute  as  much  as  the  payments 
needed,  and  up  to  the  full  power  of  their  Avages 
to  meet  those  contributions.  Noav,  I  Avant  to 
make  sure  of  this,  that,  on  the  whole,  superan- 
nuation is  a  popular  form  of  provision  among 
them  ;  they  like  it? — Yes. 

9195.  We  have  been  told  by  a  greal  manv 
witnesses  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ask  labouring 
people  to  contribute  to  what  is  practically  a  de- 
ferred annuity  ;  that  Avould  not  be  your  ex- 
perience, would  it  ? — My  experience  is  that  the 
miners  of  Nortliuniberland  and  Durham  have 
always  been  greatly  in  favour  of  making  pro- 
vision for  old  age ;  well,  that  is  a  deferred 
annuity,  of  covirse.  Each  of  our  members  Avho 
has  subscribed  at  20  is  really  subscribing  for  a 
deferred  annuity,  because  he  knows  he  cannot 
get  any  benefit  till  60. 

9196.  The  form  in  Avhich  your  society  en- 
courages provision  is  rather  to  contribute  to  a 
common  fund  on  certain  terms  of  redistribution 
from  that  fund.  For  instance,  if  you  give  the 
society  3Jrf.  a  w^eek  you  shall  have,  at  60  years 
of  age,  if  you  are  disabled,  4.y.  a  Aveek  pension  ; 
that  is  the  form  it  takes,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  sup- 
posing a  man  is  imable  to  work  at  60. 

9197.  I  wanted  just  to  contrast  it  with  this  : 
Supposing  the  man,  instead  of  contributing  to 
your  society,  bought  a  deferred  annuity  for  him- 
self in  the  post  office,  that  is  not  a  common  form 
of  provision  in  the  North,  so  far  as  you  are 
acquainted  with  it? — No. 

9198.  So  that  we  may  say  that  the  provision 
which  is  popular  is  a  kind  of  corporate  provision ; 
men  unite  together  to  form  a  society  which  shall 
be  able  to  help  them ;  but  they  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
make  provision  individually  for  themselves  ? — 
No ;  it  is  all  in  the  corporate  capacity,  ray  Lord. 
I  think  you  Avould  find  the  other  impracticable. 

Lord  Brassci/. 

9199.  You  gave  us  a  powerful  argument  in 
support  of  a  proposal,  that  there  should  he  a 
supplement  from  the  parochial  funds  loAvards 
raisins:   the   pension  that  you   allow  to  your 
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members;  have  you  any  idea  what  you  would  fr" 
expect  the  parochial  funds  to  contribute,  sup- 
posing  that  principle  AA'ere  adopted? — Oh,  I  think 
the  feeling  Avould  be  2s.  per  Aveek,  so  as  to 
make  a  total  of  Qs.  per  Aveek. 

9200.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  mineral  owners 
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Lord  Brassey — continued. 

having  been  shabby  in  not  contributing  to  the 
funds  of  your  society.  Now,  do  you  suppose 
that  the  mineral  owners  in  your  district  recognise 
their  responsibilities  through  other  channels  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  they  do  not 
recognise  their  responsibilities  in  this  way,  and 
that  we  have  made  two  distinct  appeals  to  them 
for  help  without  any  result.  If  you  would  allow 
me,  my  Lord,  to  put  in  two  circulars  [^handed  m] . 

9201.  So  far  as  vou  are  aware,  there  are  no 
other  pviblic  organizations  which  afford  relief 
and  assistance  to  the  miners  in  the  same  way 
which  you  do,  to  which  the  mineral  owners  con- 
tribute ? — Not  that  I  know  of ;  there  may  be,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Chairman. 

9202.  There  is  one  question  I  omitted  to  ask. 
You  said  in  your  statement  that  when  appli- 
cations were  made,  by  those  who  were  receiviug 
4s.  a  week,  to  the  Poor  Law  for  some  supple- 
ment it  had  been  refused  in  nine  cases  out  of 
10  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  I  should  say  that  in  a 
few  cases  they  have  been  relieved. 

9203.  Now,  I  want  to  know  on  what  ground 
they  were  relieved  in  the  tenth  case  ? — I  do  not 
know,  my  Lord ;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

9204.  The  general  action  of  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities  being  to  refuse,  why  is  the  excep- 
tion ? — I  do  not  know  why  the  exception.  I 
think  they  say  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  special 
circtunstances  of  the  applicant. 

9205.  Do  you  remember  at  all  what  those  special 
circumstances  are  ? — Special  circumstances  of 
sickness,  I  think,  and  disease,  that  may  exist  in 
the  house  at  the  time,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes. 

9206.  Do  they  in  those  cases  ever  urge  them 
to  go  into  the  workhouse? — I  think  they  do. 
But  I  may  say  we  stop  the  aged  miners'  allow- 
ance when  he  goes  to  the  workhouse. 

9207.  Have  you  many  aged  miners  in  the 
workhouse  ? — No. 

9208.  Very  few  ? — I  should  say,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  not  move  than  a  dozen.  There 
may  be  a  score  ;  but  I  should  say  not. 

9209.  Is  that  in  cases  where  their  minds  fail 
them,  and  they  become  helpless  ? — Yes  ;  and 
cases  where  they  have  no  wife  or  no  family ;  de- 
pending on  strangers,  living  on  strangers,  of 
course,  they  have  been  obliged  to  go. 

9210.  What  union  do  you  refer  to  when  you 
said  there  were  few  miners  in  the  workhouse  ? — 

\  All  over  the   district ;  Houghton,  Gateshead, 
and  Sunderland. 

Mr.  Bi  oadhurst. 

9211.  You  referred  to  Durham  as  well  as 
Northumberland  ? — Oh,  yes,  and  Cumberland. 

Chairman. 

9212.  The  whole  district  covered  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  society  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  referred  to  the 
whole,  my  Lord, 

_  ,j,   ,  ;  Mr.  Henley. 

'9213v  You  give  your  aged  men  who  are  worn 
out  4s.  a  week,  I  think  ? — Yes. 
)i|    ,9214.  And  if  they  apply  for  relief  to  the 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

guardians,  in  sucn  a  case  what  do  the  guardians 
generally  do?  Take  a  single  man  first  without 
any  family  ? — As  I  have  said,  the  guardians 
generally  refuse  relief  to  all  aged  miners. 

9215.  They  would  refuse  him  relief  altogether? 


They  would  consider  him  not  destitute  ? 


— Yes. 

9216 
-Yes. 

9217.  Now  we  will  take  the  old  man  and  the 
old  wife  ;  what  would  the  guardians  do  in  such  a 
case  as  that ;  4s.  a  week  only  coming  to  the  old 
man  ? — The  guardians,  I  think,  do  not  pay  any- 
thing in  those  cases  ;  and  that  is  one  of  our 
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9218.  Are  you  confident  of  that  ?- 
erally. 

9219.  Take  one  particular  union  ?- 
papers  in  on  that  point. 

9220.  Take  the  Bishop  Auckland  (Jriion  : 
the  guardians  give  no  out-door  relief  to  an 
man  and  his  wife  who  are  only  receiving  4s.  a 
week  from  your  club  ? — In  some  cases  they  do, 
in  some  cases  they  do  not ;  but  I  may  say 
that  I  am  not  conversant  with  every  case  in 
Avhich  relief  has  been  refused.  I  have  only  made 
general  inquiry,  and  I  know  that  generally  it  is 
not  given.  In  the  Whickham  and  Gateshead 
districts  of  the  Gateshead  Union,  I  have  had 
some  inquiries  with  the  overseers  there,  and 
they  tell  me  that  they  generally  do  not  pay  it. 

9221.  And  are  you  certain  that  they  do  not 
take  the  club  money  at  half  when  they  give 
relief  ? — No  ;  we  do  not  give  it  to  them  ;  we  stop 
the  club  money. 

9222.  You  stop  the  club  money  ? — We  stop 
the  club  money  when  the  man  goes  into  the 
workhouse. 

9223.  No ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  people 
applying  to  the  guardians  for  relief.  Do,  or  do 
not,  the  guardians  follow  the  usual  rule,  that  they 
consider  the  club  money  as  only  half ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  put  the  4s.  at  2s.  Are  you  sure  that 
they  do  not? — I  am  not  sure. 

9224.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or 
they  do  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

9225.  Now,  do  the  colliers  live  rent  free  ? — In 
a  part  of  our  district  they  do  ;  in  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  they  do,  but  not  in  Cleveland 
and  Cumberland. 

9226.  But  in  Northumberland  and  Dui'ham 
they  live  rent  free,  and  coals  free? — Yes. 

9227.  And  what  becomes  of  those  old  people 
when  they  are  past  work  ? — They  live  in  houses 
of  their  own  with  their  old  wives  ;  some  with 
their  sons,  and  some  with  their  daughters,  and  a 
few,  as  I  have  said,  go  to  the  workhouse  ;  but 
not  many;  a  very,  very  small  proportion. 

9228.  What  I  wanted  to  .know  was  if  they 
have  to  consider  any  question  of  payment  of 
houses  wiien  they  apply  for  relief? — I  do  not 
know  that.  Of  course,  that  is  not  within  our 
province. 

9229.  I  have  got  in  my  hmd  here  an  account 
of  a  society  in  Lancashire,  Wigan,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  you  would  agree  with  this  ? 
— What  society  ? 

9230.  It  is  Wioan  ?— Yes,  but  what  kind  of 
society  ? 

9231.  I  will  read  this  out  to  you,  and  you  will 
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Mr.  Henley — continuecl. 

Be  able  to  judge  the  nature  of  the  society. 
"From  inc[uiries  I  have  made  in  quarters  likely 
"  to  be  able  to  form  a  sound  opinion  on  the  point, 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  growth  of  this 
"  society  has  had  a  paralysing'  effect  upon  the  sick 
"  cluhs,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  society 
"  does  not  give  benefits  in  ordinary  sick  cases." 
Did  I  understand  you,  you  do  give  benefits  in 
sick  cases  ? — We  do  not. 

92.32,  They  have  to  provide  and  look  out  for 
themselves  ? — -Yes  ;  as  I  have  said,  our  members 
are  membersof  the  friendly  societies  in  the  district. 

9233.  And  has  your  society  had  any  influence 
in  reducinsT  the  number  of  benefit  societies? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  but  most  of  our  mem- 
bers are  members  of  the  leading  friendly 
societies. 

9234.  "  But  only  in  cases  of  death  or  disable- 
"  ment  from  an  accident  happening  in  or  about  a 
"  mine,  and  to  the  widows,  children,  and  sick  rela- 

lives  of  members  so  killed."  That  would  be  the 
same  as  your  society  ? — Yes,  only  I  expect  that 
is  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners  Perma- 
nent Kelief  Fund  ;  they  make  the  same  provision 
as  we  do  ;  they  do  not  make  any  superannuation 
relief, 

9235-7.  "  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George 
"  Campbell,  general  secretary  of  the  society,  I  am 
"  able  to  state  that  the  number  of  members  has 
"  nearly  doubled  since  1878,  and  at  the  end  of 
"  1892  was  close  upon  4.5,000,  with  an  annual 
'■  revenue  of  50,000/.  The  proportion  of  niem- 
"  bers  killed  by  accidents  happening  in  or  about 
"  the  working  of  mines  was,  in  4889,  2"15  per 
"  1,000,  while  the  number  of  members  disabled 
"  from  work  in  the  same  year  by  such  accidents 
"  was  177  per  1,000."  The  proportion  of  mem- 
bers killed  by  accidents  happening  in  or  about 
the  workings  of  mines  was,  in  1889,  2*15  per 
thousand.  How  would  that  compare  with  your 
society?— Oh!  that  is  considerably  above  our 
rate. 

9238.  Above  your  rate?  — Our  rate  for  the 
five  years  ending  1891  is  1'58. 

9239.  Well,  the  number  of  members  disabled 
from  work  in  the  same  year  by  such  accidents 
was  177  per  thousand? — That  is  a  little  over. 
I  think  ours  is  about  150,  You  are  speaking 
now  of  permanent  disablement.  You  see  there 
ai'e  two  classes  of  non-fatal  accidents. 

9240.  The  first  are  members  who  are  killed. 
Well,  the  number  of  members  disabled  from 
work  in  the  same  year  (I  suppose  they  cannot 
tell  whether  it  is  permanent  at  first)  was  177  per 
thousand? — Yes,  that  is  it.  Well,  I  say  that 
ours  is  about  150.  T  was  in  some  doubt  as  to 
whetlier  you  meant  permanent  disablement,  that 
i::;  disablement  after  26  weeks.  We  have  about 
16,000  non-fatal  accidents  in  each  year.  We 
divide  our  non-fatal  accidents  into  two  classes. 
Number  one  is  what  we  call  minor  accidents. 
Minor  accidents  are  accidents  that  continue  any 
time  between  one  and  26  weeks ;  permanent 
accidents  are  those  that  continue  over  26 
weeks.  The  average  duration  ot  minor  acci- 
dents is  about  three  and  a  half  weeks  ;  the  aver- 
age duration  of  the  others  according  to  our 
experience  now  is  about  four  and  a  quarter 
years. 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

9241.  I  think  you  have  been  misinformed  in 
regard  to  the  guardians.  I  take  Bishop  Auck- 
land. I  have  some  information  regardino-  the 
other.  I  wiil  just  read  you  a  memorandum  here 
which  has  been  put  into  my  hands.  "  The 
"  guardians  of  the  Auckland  Union,  in  deahng 
"  with  applicants  for  out-door  relief  who  are 
"  entitled  to  pay  from  the  Miners'  fund  or  from 
"  sick  or  benefit  clubs,  reckon,  as  a  rule,  the 
"  applicant's  income  from  such  source  as  half 
"  the  actual  amoimt."  That  is  the  common 
practice  ? — Yes  ;  well,  all  that  I  can  say  is 
that  these  are  only  exceptional  cases,  and.  as 
I  have  said,  there  are  many  unions  in  the  district 
over  which  our  society  extends,  and  those  I 
should  contend  are  only  exceptional  cases.  The 
fact  is  the  opinion  of  our  solicitor  is  that  the 
boards  of  guardians  have  scarcely  the  power  to 
do  so. 

9242.  You  are  aware  that  the  guardians  are 
bound,  to  begin  with,  to  entertain  every  appli- 
cation for  relief  ;  they  cannot  escape  from  that  ? 
— Yes,  but  not  accept. 

9243.  And  secondly  they  are  bound  to  inquire 
into  it  ? — Yes. 

9244.  And  then  they  are  boimd  either  to  dis- 
miss it  or  to  give  out-door  or  in-door  relief. 
That  is  their  duty  ? — I  should  say  that  60  per 
cent,  of  our  aged  miners  will  have  made  no  aj)pli- 
cation,  believing  that  they  were  not  entitled  to 
it ;  that  another  20  per  cent,  who  have  made 
application  have  been  rejected  ;  and  that,  per- 
hajis,  the  small  balance  of  percentage  may  be 
those  who  have  made  the  application  and  been 
accepted. 

9245.  I  think  that  removes  a  very  great  diffi- 
culty, because  the  guardians  have  no  power  to 
go  into  any  question  of  relief  excejDt  upon  an 
application.  It  is  not  their  duty  to  go  to  seek 
for  poverty,  or  for  paujoerism  ;  so  that  if  the 
men  do  not  apply  there  is  really  no  grievance 
you  know.  I  am  quite  siire  you  Avould  not  state 
what  is  not  the  actual  fact,  but,  ]3erhaps,  you 
have  not  been  on  a  board  of  guardians  to  know 
Avhat  the  actual  facts  would  be.  Have  you  ever 
attended  at  a  board  of  guardians  ? — No,  I  have 
not  ;  but  all  my  information  from  chairmen  of 
boards  of  guardians  is  that  aged  miners  are  not 
relieved  if  they  have  this  allowance  of  ours, 
this  45.  a  week,  with  the  few  exceptions  to  which 
1  have  referred. 

9246.  I  have  taken  first  the  case  of  the  old 
man  alone,  and  the  guardians  may  possibly  con- 
sider that  it  is  above  their  ordinary  scale  of  re- 
lief, that  the  man  is  not  destitute  ;  that  Ave  may 
say  ;  but  Avith  regard  to  the  other  cases  are  yoii 
prepared  to  say  that  they  do  not  give  relief  to  a 
man  and  his  Avife,  or  a  man  and  his  wife  and 
children  if  they  are  destitute,  out-door  i-elief  ? — 
Yes,  but  AA'hat  is  destitution  ? 

9247.  People  must  be  destitute  ?— But  the 
board  of  guardians  contends  that  a  person  Avho 
has  4s.  a  week  is  not  destitute,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  relieve  him. 

9248.  In  Bishop  Auckland  Union,  1,789  per- 
sons are  receiving  out  door  relief,  and  only  219 
are  receiving  in-door  relief ;  so  that  a  very  con- 
siderable numlier  of  persons  are  receiving  out- 
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door  relief? — Do  you  know  how  many  of  those 
are  aged  miners  receiving  relief  ? 

9249.  No,  I  cannot  possibly  say  that?— Mr. 
George  Parkinson,  Ex-chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee, is  a  member  ot  the  Durham  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  he  has  repeatedly  told  us  that  the 
guardians  have  no  power  to  relieve  old  men  who 
are  receiving  45.  a  week.  Mr.  Jobliiig,  the 
relieving  officer,  Whickham,  tells  me  tliat  they 
have  no  pow^er  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Pell 

9250.  You  mentioned  a  very  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  boy  going  into  the  mine  from  the 
surface  at  six  years  of  age,  and  living  to  a  great 
age ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  told  the  Commission 
the  usual  age  at  which  lads  begin  to  settle  down 
to  mining  work  ? — It  is  12  now. 

9251.  Do  they  begin  now  about  12,  or  go  to 
it  about  20  ? — It  is  generally  about  12  ;  in  some 
exceptional  cases  14. 

9252.  They  are  well  settled  at  it  at  18  years 
of  age  ? — Oh,  considerably  before  that.  At  the 
time  I  was  referring  to,  it  was  a  question  of  the 
ancient  history  of  the  miners. 

9253.  Would  the  circumstances  of  a  lad  of  18 
years  of  age  be  such  in  respect  of  wages,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  commence  then  to  make  some 
provision  for  old  age  ? — I  should  say  so. 

9254.  How  much  do  you  think  he  could  do  ? 
— I  should  say  that  a  young  man,  18  years  of 
age  in  our  district,  will  earn  about  45.  6c?.  per 
day,  but  he  contributes  to  his  friendly  society. 

9255.  He  would  be  earning  4s  6rf.  per  day  ? 
— And  over  and  above  that  he  is  contributing 
also  to  his  future  settlement  in  life  ;  he  contem- 
plates taking  a  wife,  say  three  or  four  years 
after,  and  he  must  make  a  contribution  lo  his 
ultimate  settlement  in  life  ;  and  I  should  say  that 
any  young  man  18  years  of  age  seldom  thinks 
about  the  condition  of  things  that  will  exist  at  60 
years  of  age. 

9256.  I  come  back  to  my  question.  A  young 
man  of  18  years  of  age  can  earn  about  4*.  Qd. 
per  day  ? — I  should  say  so. 

9257.  How  much  of  that  do  you  think  he 
could  devote  to  making  provision  in  old  age, 
without  being  a  niggard  ;  1  do  not  want  him  to 
be  a  niggard  / — I  cannot  answer  that  question  ; 
I  would  leave  the  answer  to  that  question  to 
himself. 

9258.  You  do  not  feel  equal  to  answering  it  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  answering  it. 

9259.  But  you  think  that  that  young  man, 
whether  he  makes  provision  or  not  for  old  age, 
would  be  entitled  to  come  upon  the  rates,  if  he 
wanted  it,  at  the  end  of  life? — I  think,  if  he 
were  taking  his  possible  old  age  into  considera- 
tion, and  thinkinii  the  matter  properly  oixt,  that 
he  would  do  so ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  a 
young  man  18  years  of  age  is  not  likely  to  do 
that ;  that  he  is  more  the  creature  of  impulse 
than  of  forethought  at  that  age. 

9260.  But  is  it  the  general  view  of  the  miners, 
of  the  younger  miners,  in  your  district  that  they 
are  entitled  to  a  claim  upon  the  rates,  upon  their 
fellow-citizens,  if  they  reach  the  age  of  60  or 
65,  and  are  not  able  to  work  ? — It  is  the  opinion ; 
and,  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
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that  I  have  stated,  that  this  society  saves  the 
rates  of  the  district,  the  rates  of  the  large  rate- 
payers, it  is  decidedly  their  opinion  that  the 
large  ratepayers  should  contribute  something 
towards  their  support. 

9261.  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  the  rates 
should  only  fall  upon  the  wealthier  ? — No. 

9262.  Would  you  charge  the  small  ratepayers 
as  well  as  the  large  ? — Yes,  hut  1  should  make  a 
distinction. 

9263.  You  would  make  a  distinction  ? — Yes. 

9264.  Would  you  just  tell  the  Commission  the 
distinction  you  would  make  between  the  rich 
ratepayer  and  the  poor  ratepayer  in  charging 
him  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  old  ? — The 
distinction  would  be  a  graduated  tax  in  propor- 
tion to  means  :  I  should  say  10  per  cent.  From 
the  wages  of  a  man  with  50Z.  a  year,  ol.  a  year 
would  be  vastly  different  from  the  case  of  a  man 
who  had  an  income  of  1,000/.  a  year,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  100/.  The  net  income  of  the 
former  would  be  45/.,  and  the  net  income  of  the 
latter  would  be  900/.  Then,  again,  I  should  say 
there  would  be  a  decided  difference  between 
10  per  cent,  from  the  income  of  a  man  with 
1,000/.  and  10  per  cent,  fi-om  the  income  of  a 
man  with  100,000/. ;  10  ])er  cent,  from  the  in- 
come of  the  man  with  100,000/.  a  year  would  be 
10,000/.,  but  still  there  is  a  balance  of  90,000/. 
left. 

9265.  In  fact,  that  it  would  be  a  differential 
rate  ? — Yes. 

9266.  That  those  who  have  the  largest  incomes 
should  pay  a  larger  percentage  of  rates  ? — Yes  ; 
and  particularly  to  that  class  of  rates,  sir. 

9267.  And  a  penny  rate  on  the  poor  might  be 
raised  to  a  shilling  rate  on  the  rich  —  something 
on  that  scale  ?  —  Yes. 

9268.  Are  you  aware  that  the  general  princi-  and  mmt, 
pie  of  the  English  Poor  Law  is  that  no  peraon  nocdesiiiu 
has  a  claim  to  relief  upon  the  rates,  except  in  fo^.^'g^^Jf;" 
the  case  of  actual  distress  ? — Yes. 

9269.  Now,  should  you  like  to  see  that 
altered  ? — Yes  ;  as  I  have  said,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  man  who  is  actually  destitute,  or  rather 
done  nothing  to  maintain  himself,  should  be  paid 
from  the  rates  of  the  district,  and  the  man  who  has 
made  a  partial  provision  should  not  be  paid  from 
the  rates  of  the  district.  We  seek  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  in  that  respect. 

9270.  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  passage  from 
a  report  that  was  made  quite  recently,  tAvo  years 
ago  I  think,  upon  the  outdoor  relief  in  your 
district,  the  district  to  which  you  belong,  and  I 
will  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  it.  This  is 
what  is  said  by  an  assistant  inspector,  Mr.  Moor- 
som.  He  first  of  all  states,  "The  broad  and 
"  general  principle  of  the  English  Poor  Law  is 
"  that  no  person  has  a  claim  to  relief  from  the 
"  rates  except  in  case  of  actual  destitution.'"  Mr. 
Moorsom  then  goes  on  to  say :  "  This  was  only 
"  reached  by  the  nation  as  the  result  of  a  long 
"  experience  in  actual  life  of  the  effects  of  the 
"  application  of  an  opposite  principle  throughout 
"  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  It  is 
"  precisely  because  the  principle  is  broad,  based 
"  upon  practical  experience,  that  it  has  withstood 
"  the  attacks  of  so  many  kindhearted  persons 
"  who  cannot  bear  to  witness  Buffering  without 
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"  instantly  relieving  it,  and  never  think  whether 
"  they  are  laying  the  seed  of  much  worse  or 
"  much  more  permanent  suffering  than  that  which 
"  they  are  relieving.  It  is  because  action  upon 
"  that  principle  leads  to  the  decrease  of  desti- 
"  tution,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  them- 
selves,  that  it  has  won  the  allegiance  of  so  many 
"  philanthropists.  It  was  conceived,  not  mainly 
"  in  the  interest  of  the  wealthy,  nor  in  that  of 
"  the  ratepayers,  but  first  and  foremost,  and 
"  above  all,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor." 
You  do  not  take  that  view  of  the  case,  1  sup- 
pose ? — If  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph  you 
read  is  a  protest  against  indiscriminate  parochial 
relief,  I  endorse  it.  If  it  means  a  discriminate,  a 
wise,  and  judicious  distribution,  I  also  endorse 
it.  The  thing  we  contend  against  is  the  indis- 
criminate distribution  of  the  rates  of  the  dis- 
trict. We  contend  for  the  discriminate  ;  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  are  really  deserving,  and 
our  argument  is,  as  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again,  if  those  who  have  made  no  provision  receive 
relief,  certainly  those  who  have  made  some  pro- 
vision ought  also  to  do  so. 

9271.  But  is  not  all  you  have  said  in  favour  of 
discrimination  ? — Yes. 

9272.  Now  tlien,  let  me  ask  you,  do  you  apply 
that  principle  in  your  own  institution?  Have 
yoti  not  just  told  the  chairman  that  a  man  must 
be  absolutely  unable  to  work  before  he  receives 
the  benefits  of  your  society  ;  is  there  any  dis- 
crimination in  your  own  rules,  or  do  you  or  do 
you  not  act  upon  hard  and  fast  undeviating  rules 
for  the  protection  of  your  own  people,  and  your 
own  fund  ? — The  principle  of  our  rule  is  essen- 
tially a  discriminating  one.  If  we  said  that  all 
men  who  reach  60  years  of  age  should  be  relieved 
that  would  be  a  hard  and  fast  line ;  but  we  go 
on  a  more  generous  ground ;  we  say  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  at  70  to  have  more  vitality 
than  a  man  at  60,  and  for  a  man  at  75  to  have 
more  vitality  than  a  man  of  65  ;  and  therefore 
we  say  that  all  men  at  60  and  above,  who  are 
unable  to  work,  irrespective  of  their  age,  shall 
be  relieved,  and  therefore  our  principle  is  founded 
on  what  I  should  say  a  physiological  principle, 
a  principle  of  capacity  and  condition. 

9273.  I  will  come  to  the  practice.  Suppose 
a  man  of  59  years  of  age  was  unable  to  work, 
would  you  discriminate  if  it  were  a  hard  case, 
and  allow  him  to  receive  the  benefits  of  your 
institution,  or  would  you  stand  by  your  rule 
"reached  60,  or  have  nothing"? — We  would 
say  this,  Sir,  in  that  case,  that  this  is  a  super- 
annuation fund,  The  case  to  which  you  refer 
belongs  to  a  sick  fund ;  general  English  life 
breaks  up  at  65,  nationally  and  generally 
speaking  no  man  comes  under  the  category 
of  superannuation ;  but  we  lower  our  standard 
from  the  general  English  life,  from  65  to  60, 
and  we  say  that  if  a  man's  physical  con- 
dition is  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  further 
work  we  relieve  him  at  that  time,  but  we  go  on 
more  generous  lines,  and  the  man  at  62  years  of 
age  says,  "  If  I  have  physical  energies  to  work 
"  I  continue  to  work,"  and  so  does  the  man  at  65, 
the  man  at  70,  and  the  man  at  80 ;  and  as  I  said, 
one  man  applied  to  the  society  at  90  years  of  age. 
Therefore  we  lay  no  hard  and  fast  lines  down 
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except  the  minimum  age.  It  must  be  60,  below 
which  no  man  can  apply  to  this  fund,  purely 
distinguishing  between  what  is  natural  sickness 
and  superannuation. 

9274.  You  have  rules,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

9275.  Do  you  deviate  from  those  rules,  or  do 
you  not ;  when  a  case  comes  up  to  you,  which  is 
ordinarily  termed  a  hard  case,  do  you  alter  your 
rule  to  meet  the  case,  or  do  you  tell  the  appli- 
cant:  "There  is  the  rule;  you  knew  the  rules 
"  when  you  joined  the  society  ;  we,  as  adminia- 
"  trators,  must  stand  by  the  rules,  first  principles, 
"  and  fixed  rules ;  you  must  take  the  conse- 
"  quences  "  ;  or  do  your  administrators  begin  to 
hear  the  case  over  again,  and  argue  whether  or 
not  you  shall  break  down  the  rule  for  the  sake 
of  the  individual  case  ? — The  rules  of  a  society 
are  the  public  opinion  of  its  members,  as  the 
laws  of  this  country  are  the  public  opinion 
of  the  people  of  this  country  ;  and  so  long  as 
those  rules  remain  in  force  the  committee  of 
management  must  administer  them  ;  as,  so  long 
as  the  laws  of  the  country  remain  in  force,  the 
Executive  of  this  country  must  administer  the 
law. 

9276.  Can  you  tell  us  why  the  miners,  as  a  pi]i 
rule,  do  not  make  use  of  the  opportunities  that  Ai 
the  Post  Office  gives  for  securing  annuities ;  do 
they  know  of  them  ? — They  know  of  the  Post 
Office,  but  the  miners  subscribe   to  Iriendiy 
societies  ;  and  they  subscribe  to  this  society. 

9277.  But  are  there  no  instances  of  men  who 
subscribe  to  friendly  societies  and  also  make  pro- 
vision for  old  age  in  the  way  of  pensions  in  the 
Post  Office  ? — Yes  ;  of  course,  the  miners  in  the 
north  of  England  are  not  perfect ;  we  have  not 
reached  theoretical  perfection  ;  we  do  the  best 
we  can ;  our  level  best  may  not  be  the  high«,8t 
best. 


Mr.  Roundell. 

9278.  You  tell  us  that  your  members  cannot 
increase  their  contributions  to  the  aged  fund.  I 
want  to  put  this  case  to  you.  The  rate  of  wages 
is  4s.  6c?.  a  day,  and  I  take  a  young  man  of  the 
age  of  20  :  I  find  that  under  the  new  tables  of 
the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  a  young 
man  of  20  who  begins  to  contribute  towards 
superannuation  benefit  by  paying  Is.  Oi^d.  a 
month,  becomes  entitled  at  the  age  of  65  to  a 
pension  of  5.v.  a  week.  Well,  now.  Is.  O^d.  a 
month  comes  to  13s.  6|c?.  a  year,  the  rate  of 
wages  is  4s.  Qd.  a  day ;  therefore,  I  take  it,  that 
three  days'  wages  amount  to  13s.  6c?.,  half  a 
week's  wages  in  addition  would  provide  this 
young  man  with  a  superannuation  payment  at  65 
of  5s.  a  week.  How  do  you  answer  that  ? — I 
answer  that  in  this  way  :  That  that  young  man 
looks  more  to  the  immediate  future  than  he  does 
to  the  distant  future.  The  immediate  future,  as 
I  have  said,  is  a  contribution  towards  his  settle- 
ment in  life,  a  contribution  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  provision  for  accidents  and  for  sickness 
that  may  come  upon  him  at  any  time.  A 
contribution  towards  a  deferred  annuity  in  40 
years,  in  his  opinion,  may  never  occur,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  even  educated  people  do 
not  always  make  this  provision,  or  do  not  always 
look  40  years  into  the  future  to  make  provision 
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for  old  age.  You  must  take  into  consideration, 
Sir,  that  that  class  of  men  to  whom  you  are  re- 
ferring are  not  college-educated,  although  they 
may  have  a  large  amount  of  good  common  sense 
and  good  business  ability,  that  their  wages  are  de- 
voted in  most  cases  to  their  immediate  necessities,  to 
the  necessities  of  the  present,  and  tbe  more  im- 
mediate future.  Is  it  likely  that  a  young  man 
at  18  years  of  age  will  make  provision  for  40 
years  after?  1  am  not  here  to  argue  against  the 
necessity  of  it  as  an  abstract  principle. 

9279.  I  should  like  to  put  it  to  ask  your 
opinion  ;  I  want  you  to  look  at  two  consequences 
of  what  you  propose.  You  ask  that  the  pay- 
ment of  4s.  a  week  shall  be  supplemented  out  of 
+he  rates  ? — Yes. 

9280.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  the  ground, 
but  do  you  not  see  that  that  would  mean  pay- 
ment of  the  rates  for  that  purpose  by  many  a 
struggling  ratepayer,  to  whom  it  is  very  hard  work 
to  keep  above  the  level  of  Poor  Law  relief,  have 
you  considei'ed  the  burden  that  would  fall  upon 
the  poorer  struggling  ratepayers  if  you  throw 
that  burden  upon  them  ? — 1  have  done  so,  Sir, 
and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  logical 
consequences  of  my  own  argument.  There  are 
three  classes  of  ratepayers  ;  and  I  should  call 
number  one  class,  the  mineral  owners,  so  far  as 
our  district  is  concerned  ;  number  two  class,  the 
coal  owners  ;  number  three  class,  the  small  rate- 
payers, the  class  to  which  you  refer.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  decided  hardship  to  impose  any 
additional  tax  on  these  small  ratepayers  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  provision.  But  my 
contention  has  been,  that  this  tax  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  mineral  owners,  or  the  men  with 
the  larger  incomes,  and  on  the  colliery  owners. 
If  this  tax  were  imposed  upon  the  mineral 
owners  and  the  coal  owners,  the  needs  of  super- 
annuation would  be  met,  and  the  hardships  of 
the  small  ratepayers,  who  are  poor  people,  would 
be  avoided. 

9281.  Then,  I  wish  also  to  ask  you  about  its 
bearing  upon  the  scale  of  wages  generally  ;  and 
I  will  just  mention  to  vou  what  Mr.  Brabrook, 
the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  said 
upon  this  subject  in  his  last  report.  Putting  it 
very  shortly,  he  said  :  "  I  remain  of  the  opinion 
*'  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  providing  for  old 
"  age  than  by  thrift,  self-denial,  and  forethought 
"  in  youth.  I  do  not  understand  how  any  plan 
"  for  relieving  the  working  man  of  that  which 
"  ought  to  be  a  charge  upon  his  wages  can  be 
"  other  than  a  disadvantage  to  him,  by  leading 
"  him  to  refrain  from  claiming  and  enforcing  his 
"  right  to  such  wages  as  will  enable  him  to  meet 
"  the  charge.  It  is  for  his  friendly  society  to  fix 
"  what  he  ought  to  pay,  and  for  his  trade  union  to 
"  see  that  he  has  the  means  of  paying  it.  It  is 
"  better  for  the  State,  that  is,  the  general  body  of 
"  taxpayers,  that  he  should  be  paid  suitable  wages 
"  for  such  service  as  he  renders,  than  that  it  should 
"  make  up  for  a  deficiency  of  wages  by  doles  of 
"  any  kind."  Have  you  considered  the  bearing  of 
your  plan  upon  the  rate  of  wages,  in  the  interest 
of  your  members? — So  far  as  the  notion  of  habits 
of  industry  and  economy  is  concerned,  we  are 
already  carrying  this  out.  Our  members,  as  I 
have  '2aid,  are  members  of  friendly  societies,  and 
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as  has  already  been  said,  they  are  members  of 
this  Miners'  Permanent  Relief  Fund,  which 
makes  a  distinct  provision  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  their  fathers,  their  sisters,  their 
brothers,  and  their  own  possible  widows  in  the 
future ;  and  it  also  makes  a  provision  for  their 
own  possible  old  age  at  60 ;  and  therefore  they 
are  really  cnrryingout  these  princi  pies  of  industry , 
economy,  anrl  forethought.  I  am  not  a  political 
economist ;  I  have  not  gone  into  the  scientific 
aspect  of  this  question.  1  regard  industry  as 
wealth,  economy  as  wealth,  forethought  as  wealth; 
but  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  these  virtues  is 
concerned,  the  members  of  tlie  society  that  I  am 
here  to-day  to  represent  are  cultivating  them,  and 
are  therefore  increasing  the  national  wealth:  the 
national,  social,  and  intellectual  wealth  ;  and  I 
think  that  that  cannot  but  have  a  very  important 
and  beneficial  eflPect  upon  the  increase  of  wealth 
in  the  country.  1  believe  that  material  wealth 
follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  social  and 
intellectual  wealth. 

9282.  Mr.  Brabrook  also  says  this,  "It  is  for 
"  his  friendly  society  to  fix  what  he  ought  to  pay, 
"  in  the  way  of  contribution,  and  for  his  trade 
"  union  to  see  that  he  has  the  means  of  paying  it." 
Is  it  not  a  question  of  an  insufficient  rate  of 
wages,  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  difficulty  ? — 
Perhaps  so  ;  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  exist  in 
a  transitional  state. 

9283.  You  told  us  just  now  that  the  mineral 
owners  were  failing  in  their  duty  in  not  contri- 
buting. May  I  not  put  it  to  you 'that  if  the 
wages  are  too  low  there  is  a  screw  loose  some- 
where, and  that  the  working  men  ought  to  see 
to  that? — Well,  the  socialists  of  this  country 
think  so. 

9284.  I  do  not  mean  the  socialists,  I  know 
they  do ;  I  want  to  put  it  to  reasonable  politi- 
cians?— My  theory  is  this  :  you  take  your  stand 
on  Mr.  Brabrook's  theory,  that  working  men 
ought  to  subscribe  to  societies  of  this  kind,  and 
they  ought,  if  their  wages  are  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  subscribe  for  accident,  sickness, 
and  old  age,  to  have  their  Avages  adjusted  ; 
now  I  say  that  we  are  in  this  country  in 
a  state  of  transition,  and  although  I  am 
not  a  socialist,  still,  I  think  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  this  counry  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  a  better  and  a  wider  distribution 
of  the  wealth  of  this  country,  but  we  are  only 
approaching  that  state  of  things.  I  repeat  that 
the  present  is  a  transitional  state  of  things,  and 
when  we  have  readied  that  stage  of  material  and 
social  perfection  to  which  you  refer,  of  course  we 
will  be  able  to  do  this. 

9285.  You  spoke  just  now  about  your  mem- 
bers marrying  early  ;  are  early  marriages  the 
rule  with  your  members  ;  do  they  marry  at  a 
very  young  age? — I  should  say  not.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  give  any  official  information  on 
the  subject,  but  I  should  say  the  ages  are  later 
now  than  they  used  to  be. 

9286.  Probably  that  is  the  tendency  ?— That 
is  the  tendency,  I  think,  sir* 

Mr.  Broadlmrst. 

9287.  I  take  it  to  be  your  opinion  that  your  Average 
members  would  not  the  least  object  to  make  the  ^^P^ 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

sufficient  and  the  several  provisions  for  sickness 
and  old  age  included,  if  their  wages  could  be 
adjusted  sufficiently  to  meet  the  necessities  ? — I 
should  say  if  our  members  had  what  I  would 
call  the  scientific  value  of  their  wages,  they 
would  be  able  to  make  all  kinds  of  provision. 

9288.  Now  about  the  young  men  of  4s.  Qd.  a 
day  ?  — I  should  like  to  correct  that;  I  think  the 
average  wage  of  the  district  is  about  5s. ;  when 
I  said  4s.  6rf.  I  had  in  ray  mind  the  young  men. 

9289.  1  am  not  particular  to  the  fir/. ;  but  the 
point  is  this  :  The  business  of  coal-mining  is  a 
very  laborious  one  ? — Yes; 

9290.  Requiring  great  physical  exertion? — 
Yes. 

9291.  And  it  is  a  wear-and-tear  business  for 
clothing '.' — Yes. 

9292.  And  all  this  must  be  found? — Yes. 

9293.  And  I  take  it  that  if  the  young  man  at 
16  is  to  live  to  be  a  good  man  at  60  or  70 — I 
mean  a  good  man  physically — in  the  first  10  years 
of  his  life,  especially  the  10  years  after  16  or  so, 
it  is  highly  necessary,  with  this  great  physical 
exertion,  that  he  should  be  exceptionally  well 
fed  ?— Yes. 

9294.  And  without  it  he  would  be  very  use- 
less by  the  time  he  is  40  ? — That  is  so,  sir. 

9295.  So  that  the  wage  of  4s.  6c?.  or  5s.,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  taking  sickness  and  all  into 
consideration,  is  not  a  great  wage  for  a  man  who 
has  to  provide  physical  resovirces  for  a  great 
number  of  years  of  his  life  by  good  food  and 
provision  as' well  ? — When  the  young  man  of  18 
reaches  22  he  takes  a  wife,  and,  following  that, 
come  the  children,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

9296.  I  mean  in  his  earlier  years  he  must 
invest  in  physical  resovirces  for  the  future  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

9297.  Or  he  would  be  used  up  and  valueless 
for  physical  labour,  for  this  labour  of  yours,  that 
is  to  say  1 — -Yes. 

9298.  So  that  the  money  after  all  is  not  a 
great  income  ? — No. 

9299.  Now  with  regard  to  your  aged  men 
who  do  not  apply  to  the  guardians  for  further 
assistance  in  supplement  of  their  4s.  ;  is  it  be- 
cause their  experience  in  previous  cases  leads 
them  to  believe  their  application  would  riot  be 
successful,  that  they  do  not  apply  ? — Partly,  and 
also  the  native  feeling  of  independence,  the 
native  wish  not  to  be  dependent  upon  parochial 
relief ;  the  public  opinion  that  to  be  dependent 
upon  parochial  relief  is  a  stigma. 

9300.  If  he  had  marie  no  provision  in  your 
permanent  relief  fund,  of  course  he  would  get 
relief  then  ?—  Yes. 

9301.  So  that  this  investment  in  early  life  for 
this  superannuation  in  your  institution,  provides 
him  with  an  independent  income  and  also  relieves 
the  ratepayers? — It  does,  that  is  our  position, 
that  is  the  fact. 

9302.  And  if  he  had  made  no  provision,  about 
what  amount  of  relief  would  he  get  ? — I  think 
about  half-a-crown  a  week  is  the  sum  generally 
jjaid. 

9303.  So  that  he  is  very  little  better  off, 
financially,  for  a  life-long  struggle,  than  the 
man  who  has  made  no  effort  ? — That  is  so. 

9304.  And  your  opinion,  I  take  it,  from  what 
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I  have  heard  you  say,  to  put  it  shortly,  is  this  :  wide 
that  a  man  who  has  given  for  50  or  60  years  of 
his  life,  all  his  energy  and  intelligence  to  enrich-  p^^p 
ing  the  nation,  should  have  some  recognition  at  atigm 
the  end  of  that  long  life,  providing  he  has  been  j« 
unable  to  provide  for  himself? — Yes. 

9305.  Of  an  independent  nature  and  not  asso- 
ciated with  a  pauper  stigma  ? — Yes,  an  assisted 
pension. 

9306.  One  other  question,  your  institution  is  Oldi 
not  altogether  a  deferred  annuity  ;  questions  ^ 
have  been  put  to  you,  which  wovdd  rather  lead  attn 
you  to  say  that  in  your  part  of  the  country,  in  o'ft 
the  north,  they  do  agree  to  deferred  annuities 
for  late  in  life.  In  your  case  it  is  not  quite  in 
that  sense,  because  they  take  the  benefit  of  this 
Institution  at  any  moment  when  an  accident 
renders  them  entitled  ? — Yes. 

9307.  Their  widows,  their  orphans,  and  them- 
selves?— So  far  as  the  accident  department  is 
concerned,  if  a  member  happens  to  have  an  acci- 
dent a  day  after  he  becomes  a  member,  he  is 
entitled  to  5s.  a  week,  and  that  accident  unfitting 
him  for  work  for  six  months,  it  is  then  raised  to 
8s.  a  week,  that  is  immediate.  Should  a  man  be 
killed  the  day  after  he  becomes  a  member,  his 
widow  and  orphans  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  society,  but  he  must  have  been  a  contributor 
to  the  society  for  10  years  before  he  receives  the 
superannuation,  and  to  that  extent  that  benefit  is 
deferred. 

9308.  That  one  benefit  ? — That  one  benefit. 

9309.  There  are  other  benefits  that  may  be 
immediate  as  under  unfortimate  circumstances  ? 
—  That  is  so.  Sir. 

9310.  And  the  4c?.  all  goes  to  this  one  com-  onuT 
mon  fund,  from  which  common  fund  all  these 
other  resources  are  drawn,  the  whole  of  them? — 
Yes,  all  of  them.  ob  ^ 

Mr.  Booth.  • 

9311.  I  understand  that  the  entire  subscription 
of  your  society  is  the  Ad.  a  week? — Yes. 

9312.  And  the  funds  for  the  different  objects  bu 
are  not  kept  separate  ? — The  superannuation  fund  " 
is  kept  separate  from  the  accident  fund  so  far  as  g,,^! 
the  accounts  are  concerned.  ii« 

9313.  So  that  you  can  test  its  solvency  apart 
from  the  other ;  you  c;  n  test  the  solvency  of 
the  accident  fund  apart  fiora  the  old  age  ? — That 
is  so. 

9314.  And  in  the  accident  fvind  you  include 
the  fund  for  widows  and  orphans ?— Yes. 

9315.  So  that  in  fact  the  funds  of  the  society 
are  divided  into  two  parts  ? — Yes. 

9316.  On  one  of  them  there  will  be  an  imme- 
diate call  and  the  other  is  a  future  call  ? — The 
accidents  embrace  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents, 
accidents  from  one  to  26  weeks,  from  26  weeks 
to,  in  some  cases,  25  years,  as  I  have  said,  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those. 

9317.  But  all  those  come  under  one  financial 
statement  ? — Yes. 

9318.  The   superannuation   allowance   is  a 
separate  financial  statement? — Yes. 

9319.  And  of  the  4c?.  a  week  \\d.  a  week 
belongs  to  that  fund  ? — Yes,  the  superannuation 
fund ;  3-8ths  of  the  whole. 

9320.  What  proportion  of  all  the  miners  in 
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your  district  are  in  your  society?—!  should  say, 
as  114  to  130. 

9321.  So  that  you  have  the  bulk? — We  have 
the  hulk.  We  have  the  whole  of  the  under- 
ground men,  but  not  the  whole  of  the  surface 
men. 

Chairman. 

9322.  Do  you  include  iron-ore  miners  and 
iron-stone  as  well  as  coal  miners  ? — Yes,  we  do. 
We  have  20  branches  in  the  Cleveland  ironstone 
district  and  one  branch  of  lead  miners. 

Mr.  Booth. 

9323.  When  your  men  come  on  the  super- 
annuation fund,  and  claim  their  4*.  a  week,  have 
they,  as  a  rule,  any  other  funds;  or  is  it  all 
they  have  to  live  upon  usually  ? — I  think  gener- 
ally it  is  ;  in  many  cases  the  friendly  societies  of 
which  they  have  been  members  in  the  earlier 
part  of  their  lives  have  collapsed.  I  need  not 
tell  you,  who  have  gone  into  the  statistics  of 
these  matters,  that  the  most  of  these  societies 
have  been  founded  on  unsound  commercial  prin- 
ciples. They  may  appear  to  prosper  for  some 
years,  but  in  many  many  cases  a  man  who  has 
subscribed  to  them  for  20,  30,  or  40  years  (it 
was  more  so  a  few  years  ago  than  it  is  now) 
may  find  that  they  have  collapsed  ;  and,  on  tke 
other  hand,  not  the  whole  of  our  members  are  in 
friendly  societies.  In  all  districts  there  is  a  pro- 
portion, perhaps  a  large  proportion,  that  are  not 
in  any  friendly  society  whatever.  We  are,  of 
course,  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
although  most  of  our  respectable  and  intelligent 
members  are  members  of  a  friendly  society. 

9324.  In  addition  to  that  the  friendly  societies 
do  not  undertake  to  give  superannuation  allow- 
ances usually? — No,  there  is  a  permanent  sick 
allowance. 

9325.  But  of  all  those  of  your  members  who 
come  upon  the  superannuation  allowances,  few 
are  in  receipt  of  extra  money  from  friendly 
societies  ? — Few,  I  daresay,  though  I  do  not 
know  the  proportion. 

9326.  And  in  regard  to  other  funds ;  other 
savings  of  their  own  ;  most  would  not  have  any  ? 
— No. 

9327.  So  that  for  practical  purposes  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  will  rely  entirely  upon 
the  45.  ?— That  is  so. 

1     9328.  Excepting  so  far  as  they  may  be  assisted 
by  their  relations,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

9329.  So  that  if  they  receive  nothing  else,  and 
the  4s.  is  insufficient  in  itself,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  they  are  being  helped  by  relations  gener- 
ally ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

9330.  You  have  stated  that  the  i'unds  are 
separated  in  your  society,  and  I  understand  that 
you  combine  the  accident,  and  widows',  and 
orphans'  funds  in  one  ? — Yes. 

_  9331.  You  spoke  of  a  valuation  ;  what  valua- 
tion was  that ;  was  it  made  by  an  actuary  ? — 
Yes. 

9332.  Is  your  society  registered  ? — Yes. 

9333.  Under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act  ?— 
Yes. 


Mr,  Stockall — continued. 

9334.  And  was  the  valuation  made  under  the 
Act  as  the  quinquennial  one  ? — Yes. 

9335.  In  the  valuation  were  the  liabilities  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  separated  from  the  acci- 
dent part  ? — Yes. 

9336.  Can  you  give  us  the  result  of  the 
last  valuation  with  regard  to  its  solvency  ?  —  Yes. 

9337.  H  ave  you  the  valuation  with  vou  ? — 
Yes.  ^ 

9338.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  result?— The 
accumulated  capital  in  the  accident  department 
on  the  31st  December  1891,  was  140,000/.,  plus 
3  per  cent,  interest,  the  accumulated  liability  for 
the  widows,  the  orphans,  and  permanently  disabled 
members  was  243,000/.  ;  practically  Ave  have  a 
deficit  of  103,000/.,  that  is  to  say,  that  although 
we  have  a  capital  of  140,000/.  in  hand  for  this 
purpose,  the  future  requirements  of  the  1,000 
widows  who  were  on  the  society  at  that  time, 
the  1,300  children  who  were  on  at  that  time 
with  the  permanently  disabled  members  were 
103,000/.  more  than  the  accumulated  capital. 
And  I  may  further  say  that  this  deficiency  was 
principally  due  to  what  is  called  the  permanent 
disablement,  that  is  accidents  of  life  duration. 
In  1877  we  had  a  calculation  by  Mr.  Neison. 
In  1882  he  calculated  the  average  duration  of 
permanent  disablement  at  two  years.  Expe- 
rience to  1886  proved  that  it  was  not  two  l)ut.3^  ; 
the  calculation  of  the  last  five  years  has  raised 
that  duration  up  to  4J.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  society  down  to  the  present  time,  or 
to  the  end  of  1891,  about  3,400  persons  applied 
for  permanent  disablement  relief ;  75  per 
cent,  of  these  go  off'  inside  three  years.  The 
average  duration  of  the  75  per  cent,  on  the  fund 
was  years;  25  per  cent,  remained  on  the 
society  for  life.  That  is  the  discovery  of  the  last 
quinquennial.  This  society  30  years  ago  was 
unique.  There  was  nothing  like  it  in  the 
country,  and  therefore  it  was  compelled  to  make 
its  own  data,  to  make  its  own  experience.  You 
see  therefore  that  the  duration  of  permanent 
disablement  since  1882  has  sprimg  up  from  2 
to  4$  years.  There  is  another  special  featm-e 
in  our  last  valuation.  In  1886  there  were  654 
men  on  the  permanent  disabled  department. 
The  future  requirement  of  these  was  set  down 
by  Mr.  Strachan  at  34,000/.  In  the  calculation 
of  1891  we  had  not  656  but  615,  and  the  future 
requirements  of  these  615  were  not  34,000/.  but 
82,500/.,  whereas  the  number  between  1880 
and  1891  Avas  really  41  less  ;  the  liabilities 
had  sprimg  up  from  34,000/.  to  82,000/.  Noav 
this  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  actuarial  cal- 
culation that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  explain  ; 
I  am  only  giving  you  the  facts.  Had  the  data, 
therefore,  or  the  calculation  been  the  same  in 
1891  as  in  1886,  the  liability  in  that  department 
would  be  50,000/.  less  ;  the  difference  between 
34,000/.  and  82,000/. ;  48,000/.  less  at  all  events, 
and  instead  of  the  actual  deficit  having  been 
103,000/.  it  would  have  been  52,000/ 

9339.  Did  you  supply  the  data  for  the  first 
valuation  ? — Yes  ;  you  mean  the  society. 

9340.  Did  the  society  supply  the  data  from 
which  the  actuary  made  his  calculation  ? — Yes. 

9341.  With  regard  to  the  old  age  part,  you 
keep  that  as  a  separate  fund,  entirely  ? — Yes. 
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9342.  Was  that  valued  on  its  own  experience 
or  by  the  experience  supplied  by  you  ? — By  its 
own  experience. 

9343.  That  is  the  last  quinquennial  ? — You 
would  notice  in  my  statement  that  in  the  super- 
annuation department  we  make  no  pretensions 
to  having  a  capital  at  any  given  time  equal  to  the 
future  requirements  of  our  old  men.  You  would 
recollect  I  stated  that  we  had  on  the  society  now 
2,500  old  men  in  this  department,  and  that  we 
had  a  capital  of  22.000/.  and  odd,  but  that  the 
future  requirements  of  these  old  men  at  4s.  a 
week  was  immensely  more  than  this  22,000/.  We 
only  undertake  to  give-  the  old  men  4s.  a  week 
so  long  as  the  contributions  will  last.  The 
society  has  never  pretended  to  have  an  accumu- 
lated capital  at  any  particular  time  which  will  be 
equal  to  the  future  requirements  of  the  super- 
annuation recipients  who  may  be  on  the  society 
at  any  particular  time,  but  in  the  accident  fund 
we  do,  and  as  I  have  said  the  last  calculation  has 
revealed  this  large  deficit.  As  I  stated  before, 
■we  propose  to  increase  the  contribution  at  the 
next  annual  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
that  deficit. 

9344.  You  spoke  of  disabled  men  ;  I  think 
you  have  spoken  of  them  after  the  age  of  their 
superannuation  time,  and  those  also  before.  AW 
these  men  disabled  through  accident  are  entitled, 
and  I  suppose  they  Avould  be  receiving  their 
benefits  from  friendly  societies  in  addition  to  the 
amount  you  give  ? — Yes. 

9345.  Do  you  take  into  consideration,  in  any 
case,  the  amounts  given  by  the  friendly  societies 
or  other  societies  ? — In  no  case.  '  In  every  case 
we  pay  to  our  member  5s.  a  week  for  the  first 
six  months,  and  should  he  be  unable  to  follow 
his  employment  after  six  months  we  raise  him 
to  8s.  per  week.  The  object  of  this,  as  I  said  at 
the  commencement,  is  that  this  society  undertook 
a  special  mission  ;  its  business  was  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  other  societies.  Other  friendly 
societies  reduce  a  man's  allowance  at  the  end  of 
six  months  ;  our  members  argued  that  that  was 
the  time  when  our  men  required  more,  and  they 
said  therefore  :  "  We  will  not  reduce  his  allow- 
"  ance,  but  will  increase  it  at  that  time,"  and  all 
men  unable  to  work  from  accident  after  six 
months  receive  8s.  per  week,  and  as  I  said  before, 
100  of  these  men  who  are  now  receiviiig  this 
relief  have  been  on  this  society  for  13  years,  and 
have  received  8s.  a  week.  One  has  been  on  for 
25  years,  and  he  is  now  on. 

9346.  You  do  not  make  any  condition  that  the 
claimant  for  this  old  age  pay  shall  be  destitutje  ? 
- — Oh,  no.  ^.';^,r.  , 

9347.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  that  he  is  unable 
to  follow  his  employment  ? — Inability  to  follow 
hia  employment  and  sixty  years  of  age  ar^  the 
two  essential  conditions  of  relief. 

9348.  The  question  of  what  he  may  have  in 
the  way  of  relief  beyond  the  societ;j^  does  ^nc|t 
enter  into  it  at  all? — Not  at  alL^^^^.^  ^j'  f;()r 

Mr.  Chamherlainl'l ^  ^'^^  -^.ff^;^ 

9349.  Could  you  put  in  the  names  of  those 
Boards  of  Guardians  who  have  refused  outdoor 
relief  where  a  man  has  been  receiving  4s, , a  week 
from  your  society  ?— I  cannoj^,^^^^^  ^ 
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9350.  But  you  could  send  them  probably  by 
post  ? — Yes.  I  could  only  give  the  general 
statement.  Mr.  Jobling,  the  relieving  otticer  at 
Whickham,  in  reply  to  my  question  as  to 
whether  they  relieved  our  widows  and  orphans  and 
permanently  disabled  members,  says  :  "  At  the 
"  present  time  I  have  no  cases  in  which  permanent 
"  disabled  widows,  orphans,  or  aged  members  of 
"  your  fund  receive  relief,  although  if  the 
"  circumstances  of  any  applicant  were  considered 
"  such  as  to  require  it,  in  all  probability  it  would 
"  be  granted"  ;  but  they  are  not  granted.  In 
reply  to  my  question,  "  Did  they  relieve  widows 
"  who  are  in  our  society,"  he  says,  "  Not  able- 
"  bodied  widows."  In  reply  to  my  question 
*'  Whether  orphans  who  were  on  our  society 
"  were  relieved  by  the  rates,"  or  rather  in  reply 
to  my  question,  "Do  orphans  receive  who  are  not 
"  on  our  society  ?  "  *'  Is.  Qd.  and  2s.  per  week." 

9351.  I  would  only  put  it  to  you ;  will  you 
kindly  forward  to  the  secretary  the  names  of 
unions  which,  in  your  opinion,  do  make  a  prac- 
tice of  refusing  relief  to  persons  who  are  entitled 
to  payments  from  your  society  ? — I  will  do  so  widi 
pleasure,  sir  ;  but  distinctly  understand  me  that 
I  do  not  say  that  in  all  cases  they  are  refused, 
and  so  far  as  my  calculation  of  percentage  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  founded  on  any  accurate  or 
mathematical  basis,  it  is  simply  foimded  on  my 
own  general  observation  of  the  custom  of  the 
district.  We  have  a  paper  here  from  the  Auck- 
land union.  That  table  will  give  the  totsd 
number  relieved,  I  think,  and  the  total  number 
relieved  who  are  on  our  funds. 

9352.  You  have  explained  that  you  think 
young  people  cannot  be  induced  to  make  contri- 
butions by  the  sole  desire  to  provide  for  old  age, 
that  is,  if  they  are  to  make  contributions  at  all 
they  must  have  some  nearer  inducement,  such  as 
provision  for  sickness,  or  provision  for  accident  ? 
— Yes. 

9353.  They  are  willing  to  provide  for 
immediate  evils,  but  they  will  not  provide  for  a 
distant  evil;  at  all  events  not  by  itself? — No. 

9354.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  do  you  think 
that  the  State  could  ofi^er  any  inducement  Avhich 
could  lead  young  people  to  make  that  provision? 
- — I  think  so ;  by  assisted  age  jiensions. 

9355.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  State  were  to 
give  contributions  in  aid  of  aged  pensions  alone, 
that  that  would  induce  people  to  make  contribu- 
tions for  that  purpose  without  reference  to  sick 
funds  or  relief  funds  ? — As  a  matter  of  opinion, 
I  certainly  think  so. 

9356.  At  present,  in  your  society  you  do  pro- 
Vide  for  old  age,  but  it  is  only  as  one  of  the 
various  proA'isions  which  you  make  for  the  benefit 
of  your  subscribers  ? — Yes,  and  our  society  is 
only  one  of  the  societies  in  which  our  members 
provide  for  themselves  in  other  ways. 

9357.  But  the  great  temptation  probably  to 
belong  to  your  society  is  the  relief  which  the 
members  get  in  time  of  sickness  and  in  time  of 
accident  ?— Yes,  not  natural  sickness. 

9358.  In  time  of  disablement? — Yes,  in  time 
of  disablement. 

9359.  And  you  think  that  that  provision  also 
oiight  to  be  stimulated  by  contributions  from  the 
rates? — I  do,  sir.  t./I 
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Mr.  Chamberlain — continued. 

9360.  But  that  it  should  be  a  special  rate 
leviable  only  upon  the  owners  of  the  land  and 
the  receivers  of  royalties  ? — The  minerals. 

9361.  Have  you  thought  what  assistance  could 
be  given  to  societies  which  do  not  deal  with 
miners,  but  deal  with  other  classes  of  workmen  ? 
— I  have  not,  sir. 

9362.  You  come  from  Newcastle  ? — I  do. 

9363.  Of  course  you  know  Armstrong's  works 
there,  which  are  the  largest  works  in  the  town, 
are  they  not  ? — I  do  ;  they  are,  sir. 

9364.  You  could  not  levy  a  rate  upon  the 
owners  of  royalties  in  order  to  provide  a  contri- 
bution for  the  men  at  Armstrong's  works,  could 
you  ? — No,  but  there  could  be  a  rate  levied  on 
the  mineral  owners  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  for  a  society  that  was  specially  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  minerals. 

9365.  With  producing  minerals? — Yes. 

9366.  Yes,  but  I  am  asking  about  all  those 
other  old  workers  who  are  not  connected  with 
the  mining  industry,  and  I  take  Armstrong's 
merely  as  an  illustration.  I  might  take  any  kind 
of  mill-owners,  or  sugar,  or  chemical,  or  anything 
of  that  sort  ? — I  admit  the  force  of  your  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Chamberlain. 

9367.  In  these  cases  whence  would  the  con- 
tribution in  aid  come? — I  should  say  that  all 
classes  of  workmen  that  make  the  same  provision 
as  ours  should  be  relieved  from  the  rates  on  the 
same  condition.  Should  the  workmen  of  Arm- 
strong's and  other  industries  make  the  same 
partial  provision  for  themselves  they  should  be 
relieved  out  of  the  rates  in  the  same  proportion. 

9368.  But  then,  in  that  case,  the  rate  would 
be  levied  upon  every  ratepayer  ;  upon  the  small 
ratepayers  as  well  as  the  large  ones  ? — Yes ;  I 
admit  the  difficulty  of  the  small  ratepayers. 

9369.  What  I  wanted  to  see  was  that  you  had 
considered  that  it  would  be  impossible  if  you 
were  to  get  a  contribution  from  the  rates  in  all 
cases,  to  levy  a  special  rate  upon  a  particular 
class  of  ratepayers ;  it  might  be  done  in  the 
mines,  but  it  could  not  be  done  in  these  other 
cases? — Except  the  rate  were  paid  all  round. 

9370.  Yes,  but  it  would  have  to  be  paid  by  all 
classes? — Yes,  paid  by  all  classes  ;  and  to  all 
classes  who  require  it,  and  who  comply  with  the 
conditions. 

9371.  And,  as  between  classes,  the  general 
rate  is  a  contribution  from  the  rich  towards  the 
poor,  because  the  rich  are  less  likely  to  come 
upon  the  contribution  afterwards ;  that  is  so,  is  it 
not  ?— Yes, 

9372.  You  would  not  propose  that,  without  any 
contribution  from  the  rate,  there  should  be  a 
compulsory  payment  from  the  employers  to  meet 
the  contribution  of  the  workmen  in  every  trade  ? 
—I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  within  my  pro- 
vince to  state  that  here  to-day,  but  that  is  cer- 
tainly rny  opinion  ;  I  think  so.  I  think  a  society 
like  this  should  be  equally  supported.  The  con- 
tributions should  be  levied  in  three  distinct  pro- 
portions ;  33  per  cent,  by  the  workmen,  33  per 
cent,  by  the  owners,  and  33  per  cent,  by  the 
mineral  owners. 

'9373.  Yes,  I  quite  understand;  but  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  that  you  could  not  levy  upon 
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the  mineral  owners  in  the  case  of  other  trades  ? 
—No. 

9374.  Therefore,  would  it  meet  your  view  that 
the  contribution  for  every  purpose  should  be  one- 
third  from  the  workpeople  engaged,  one-third 
from  the  employers  engaged,  and  one-third  from 
the  general  rate  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  sir. 

9375.  That,  you  think,  Avould  be  a  fair  sys- 
tem ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  system,  and  it 
would  be  an  equitable  one.  It  would  be  more 
generally  applicable  ;  it  would  get  rid  of  the 
small  ratepayers  paying  into  a  society  like  this, 
and  the  burden  of  taxation  would  be  placed  upon 
those  parties  that  are  able  to  pay  it. 

9376.  Then  are  you  aware  that  some  of  the 
trade  union  leaders — I  do  not  know  whether  in 
your  neighbourhood-  -are  opposed  to  contributions 
from  the  employers  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  ultimately  come  out  of  wages? — \  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  trade  union  agents  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  arc  opposed  to 
that. 

9377.  Did  you  happen  to  follow  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Employers 
Liability  Bill,  it  was  stated  there  ? — I  did  not ; 
but  I  gave  evidence  before  the  Laboiu-  Commis- 
sion in  August  1891 ,  and  Mr.  Burt  was  a  member 
of  that  Commission,  and  I  know  he  expressed 
himself  to  the  contrary. 

9378.  You  do  not  believe  that  a  payment  levied 
in  the  first  instance  upon  the  employers  would 
ultimately  come  upon  the  workpeople  ? — I  do 
not. 

9379.  You  think  the  onus  of  it  wovdd  fall 
where  it  was  first  laid  ? — I  think  it  should  be  a 
first  charge  on  production  in  both  cases,  and 
that  would  simply  tend  to  increase,  certainly  it 
would  increase,  the  cost  of  production. 

9380.  Therefore  it  might  ultimately  fall  upon 
the  consumer  ? — I  suppose  it  would  to  a  certain 
extent. 

9381.  But  in  any  case  you,  as  representing 
the  workmen,  would  not  object  to  a  contribution 
from  the  employers  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
ultimately  come  to  the  same  thing  as  though  it 
were  taken  out  of  the  workmen's  pockets  ? — Per- 
sonally, I  would  not  ;  I  would  take  it  with  the 
greatest  pleasure. 

Mr.  Henley. 

9382.  I  think  the  Northumberland  coalfield 
only  runs  up  to  Hexham  on  the  one  side? — 
Yes,  absolutely  to  Hexham. 

9383.  And  then  on  the  other  side  not  much 
beyond  Morpeth? — Yes. 

9384.  There  are  10  unions  in  Northumberland; 
take  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Tynemouth,  Castle 
Ward,  Hexham,  and  Morpeth.  AVould  these 
include  the  coal  area  ? — I  should  say  so.  We 
do  not  go  beyond  Broomhill.  Broomhill  is  about 
10  miles  north  of  Morpeth. 

9385.  Well,  I  think  we  may  take  it  generally, 
Hexham  on  the  one  side? — Yes,  sir,  Hexham 
on  the  one  side. 

9386.  And  Morpeth  on  the  other? — And 
Morpeth  on  the  north  side,  and  Broomhill. 

9387.  Now,  about  Durham;  do  you  want  to 
strike  out  any  unions  in  Durham,  There  is  lead 
and  iron  ;  let  us  put  them  out,  first  of  all.  WTiat 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

Ms  the  lead  union  ? — I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
sufficiently  conversant  -^vith  what  is  paid  by  the 
different  unions  in  the  different  districts  over 
which  the  society  extends. 

9388.  You  have  a  very  large  population  en- 
gaged in  iron  ? — I  could  give  you  no  information 
so  far  as  the  geographical  position  is  concerned. 

9389.  There  are  four  coal  unions  in  Durham  : 
Gateshead,  South  Shields,  Sunderland,  and 
Auckland? — Yes,  Lanchester,  I  think,  is  iron 
and  lead. 

9390.  Then  Darlington  would  run  into  the 
iron  country  ?  —  Yes  ;  Darlington  is  not  much 
connected. 

9391.  Stockton  ?— Nor  Stockton  either. 

9392.  Auckland,  Sunderland,  South  Shields, 
and  Gateshead  would  be  fair  imions  in  Durham 
to  inquire  into? — Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

9393.  You  told  me  that  you  personally  were 
of  opinion  that  the  State  might  tempt  young 
people  to  make  provision  for  old  age  by  offering 
a  contribution  towards  it ;  what  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  further  was,  if  the  State  were  to  do  that, 
would  it  in  any  way  injure  such  an  association  as 
yours  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

9394.  You  would  not  be  afraid  of  it  as  a  com- 
petitive proposal  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  have 
not  thought  the  question  sufficiently  out ;  but  I 
think  the  tendency  would  be  to  encourage  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  of  thrift,  of  industry,  a  habit 
of  looking  into  the  future  and  broadening  these 
provisions. 

Mr.  Loch. 

9395.  Mr.  Arch  asked  me  to  ask  a  question  or 
two  on  his  behalf ;  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
you  thought  that  if  the  mineral  owners  and  the 
coal  owners  both  agreed  to  subscribe,  say  25 
per  cent.,  to  the  funds  of  your  association,  in 
proportion  to  what  the  miners  paid,  it  would 
relieve  the  ratepayers? — It  would  relieve  the 
ratepayers  of  the  prospective  levy,  not  of  the 
present.  I  mean  to  say  that  25  per  cent,  from 
the  mineral  owners  and  the  coal  owners  would 
place  the  society  in  a  healthy  and  satisfactory 
condition,  and  enable  the  society  to  meet  its 
superannuation  claims  sufficiently. 

9396.  And  it  would  relieve  the  ratepayers  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  relieve  the  ratepayers. 

9397.  His  next  question  is,  whether,  if  the 
mineral  owners  and  the  coal  owners  refused,  they 
should  be  compelled  by  law  ? — Personally,  I  say 
yes.  I  am  not  in  a  representative  capacity  to 
answer  that  question,  but  I  say,  personally,  yes, 

9398.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
now  on  my  own  behaK:  You  said,  on  an  average, 
yoiir  men  earn  60/.  ;  did  that  include  house,  and 
rates  and  taxes,  and  so  on,  and  coal,  or  is  it  exclu- 
sive of  these  ?  — It  would  include  those  things,  as 
a  miner  in  the  course  of  the  year  has  a  consider- 
able deduction  from  the  days  worked  owing  to 
sickness,  accident,  and  other  causes. 

931,^9.  You  put  the  net  earnings  of  a  man  at 
60/.  ? — Yes,  1  put  the  net  earnings  of  a  man  at 
60/.,  and  spread  it  over,  say  60  years. 

9400.  You  have  foimd  that  men  who  are  earn- 
.  ing  that  can  meet  the  expenses  incident  upon 
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accident,  upon  claims  of  widows  and  orphans,  Do, 
and,  on  an  average,  \&.  for  old  age  ? — Yes ;  and, 
on  the  principle  that  the  last  hair  breaks  the  back 
of  the  camel,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  extend  it,  p«j 
perhaps,  further. 

9401.  The  provision  for  old  age,  that  has  to 
be  covered  by  that  45.  is,  I  understood  you  to 
say,  from  67  nearly  to  70  ? — /es,  that  is  the  age 
at  vvrhich  these  men  make  the  application. 

9402.  On  an  average  ? — Yes. 

9403.  That  is  to  say  you  have  made  provision 
for  the  whole  of  life,  bar  something  like  three 


years  on  an  average 


-Ye,« 


9404.  Does  it  seem  to  you  an  impossible  task 
to  meet  the  claims  of  those  three  years  fully  ? — 
It  is  not  impossible,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right. 

9405.  If  there  were  no  question  of  the  mineral 
owners,  would  you  be  inclined  to  propose  that 
the  rates  should  pay  ? — I  would. 

9406.  Even  though  it  would  not  be  an  impos- 
sible task  to  pay  it  without  hardship  from  the 
funds  of  the  men  themselves  ? — There  is  a  wide 
margin,  Sir,  between  that  which  is  practical,  and 
that  which  is  possible. 

9407.  But  do  you  think  that  the  difference, 
which  amounts  to  25.  on  your  maximum  state- 
ment is  out  of  the  question,  and  tiiat  the  men 
could  not  provide  that  fund  if  they  wished  to  do 
so  ? — I  think  they  could  ;  but  I  think  they  ought 
not. 

9408.  You  think  they  ought  not  because,  in 
your  opinion,  other  people  neglect  their  duty  ? — 
Yes. 

9409.  These  men  do  not  all  pay  equal  sums,  I  F" 
presume,  to  your  superannuation  fund  ;  they  get  J* 
unequal  benefits,  4s.  is  an  average  ? — Equal  sums  flj 
with  a  uniform  benefit. 

9410.  There  is  no  one,  therefore^  getting  less 
than  4s.  ? — No  one  getting  less,  no  one  getting 
more. 

9411.  Does  anyone  pay  more  for  a  larger  con- 
tribution ? — No ;  the  new  man  of  20  j^ays  the 
same  contribution  to  the  superannuation  fund  as 
a  man  at  56,  the  only  condition  of  the  super- 
annuation allowance  being  given  is  that  he  must 
have  been  a  member  of  the  society  for  10 
years. 

9412.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  those  who 
happen  to  be  in  other  employments,  and  belong 
to  other  ordinary  friendly  societies,  and  do  not 
make  the  provision  which  you  make,  should  come 
upon  the  rates  for  whatever  difference  they  re- 
quire, just  as  you  do? — That  is  a  question  of 
which  I  would  not  express  an  opinion,  siv.  1 
only  say  that  our  members  make  provision 
through  the  medium  of  friendly  societies,  and 
that  this  is  a  surplus  provision ;  and  we  make  an 
application  on  the  rates  on  the  ground,  not  that 
we  pay  to  the  friendly  societies,  but  that  we 
make  this  sm'plus  provision. 

9413.  True,  but  I  understood  you  to  say  tliat 
your  claim  upon  the  rates  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  had  made  this  provision  ? — Our  claim 
upon  the  rates  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  are 
special  provisions  that  other  working  men  have 
not  undertaken,  and  that  if  we  had  acted  the 
same  way  as  other  working  men,  something  like 
750,000/.  would  have  been  thrown  upon  the  rates 
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of  the  district  during  the  time  the  society  has 
been  in  operation. 

9414.  Would  you  then  be  prepared  to  make 
this  claim,  that  those  who  make  such  provision 
as  you  do,  should  have  special  benefits,  but  that 
none  others  should  ? — Yes,  the  man  that  helps 
himself  should  be  helped  by  the  State;  that  is 
my  tlieory. 

9415.  But  have  yoa  ever  thought  how  difficult 
tliat  is  to  apply,  when  the  rates  of  payment  for 
benefit  are  different,  and  the  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent in  every  case,  so  that  it  might  come  to 
this  :  that  a  man  who  had  made  less  provision 
would  get  a  larger  grant  from  the  State  ? — I  do 
not  see  that ;  if  his  allowance  from  the  State 
were  given  conditional  on  his  own  self-help, 
that  is,  if  the  State  gave  him  a  grant  according  as 
he  had  made  jirovision, that  would  nevertake place. 

9416.  You  think  then  it  would  be  fair  to  give 
a  person  less  j)ossibly,  than  he  would  require  to 
live  upon,  it  he  had  made  so  small  a  provision  as 
to  necessitate  that — owing  to  the  grant  which 
was  given  him,  plus  his  own  provision,  being 
insufficient? — I  think  that  if  a  man  makes 
a  partial  provision,  and  that  this  provision 
is  not  a  minimum  income  which  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
he  ought  to  be  relieved  up  to  a  point  consistent 
Avith  an  income  which  is  necessary  to  support  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

9417.  And  what  is  the  income  which  you  Avould 
ask?— Well,  that  is  a  theoretical  question  which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  answer,  but  I  should  say 
the  minimuin  income  allowed  by  the  society  is 
10/.  a  year,  the  minimum  income  allowed  by  the 
poor  rates  is  something  below  that,  half-a-crown 
a  week,  something  less  than  that ;  the  minimum 
income  that  political  economists  like  Beritham,and 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  others  have  fixed  is  about 
5U/.  If  you  take  the  minimum  income  at  50/., 
the  poor  rale  minimum  at  say  6/.  10s.,  and  the 
minimum  supplied  by  this  society  at  10/.  85  ,  add 
these  three  together,  and  strike  an  average,  per- 
haps you  would  get  a  practical  minimum. 

9418.  That  is  to  say  you  propose  to  submit 
certain  data,  but  you  do  not  come  to  any  con- 
clusion ? — I  think  that  is  a  question  which  I 
ought  not  to  answer. 

9419.  And  your  proposal  would  be  that  this 
difference  should  in  any  case  be  made  good  by 
the  State  in  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  con- 
ditions ?  —  Yes  ;  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say, 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  or  not,  what  is  the 
minimum  income  that  a  man  ought  ro  have  ? 
The  minimum  income  which  is  necessary  to 
sustain  the  physical  requirements  of  life,  I  should 
say,  would  rise  with  the  progress  of  civilization. 
The  minimum  50  years  ago  would  not  be  the 

j  minimum  to-day ;  as  civilization  increases,  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  is  reduced,  and  there- 
fore you  will  have  a  constantly  varying  minimum. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

9420.  Has  the  purchasing  j)Ower  of  money 
become  reduced  ? — 1  think  so,  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Loch. 

9421.  This  grant  that  you  would  propose  from 
75320. 
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the  rates  to  each  person  would  be  irrespective  of 
character  ? — Not  altogether. 

9422.  In  what  degree  ? — I  would  not  give  a 
criminal  

9423.  The  criminal  would  be  excluded  but 
others  would  get  it  ? — Although  a  criminal,  if  he 
has  to  exist,  would  need  the  necessaries  of  life. 

9424  If  a  criminal  had  to  exist  you  would 
give  him  this  grant  ? — I  think  if  a  criminal  had  to 
exist  he  would  need  the  necessaries  of  lite. 

9425.  All  persons  irrespective  of  character, 
bar  this  exception,  would  have  a  grant  from  the 
State  to  make  up  the  sum  they  require  to  a  cer- 
tain amount? — I  would  make  no  difference 
between  honest  men. 

9426.  The  man  who  has  saved  4*.  and  tho  man 
who  has  saved  less? — I  should  make  rha;  d  s- 
tinction  ;  I  should  make  the  amount  paid  bv  the 
State  dependent  and  conditional  on  the  .amount 
that  the  man  had  saved  within  certain  limits. 

9427.  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  man 
may  have  saved  in  other  ways,  not  in  this  way  ? — 
If  he  has  saved  in  other  ways. 

9428.  There  again  you  have  a  difficulty? — Yes. 

9429.  You  want  a  very  discriminating  board 
to  settle  this? — I  do  not  say  the  State  should 
give  a  man  in  proportion  to  the  amount  he  has 
subscribed,  but  the  principle  I  am  contending  for 
is  that  the  State  ought  to  help  him  who  helps 
himself,  up  to  a  certain  point. 

9430.  Up  to  a  minimum  ?—  Up  to  a  minimum, 
yes. 

9431.  So  that  everybody  would  get  some 
grant? — Yes,  whose  income  was  below  what  was 
necessary  to  sustain  life. 

9432.  And  to  whom  would  you  entrust  this 
discrimination? — I  would  entrust  this  discrimina- 
tion to  the  administration,  and  legislative  power 
of  the  coimtry. 

9433.  But  locally  who  is  to  decide  who  should 
have  it,  and  how  much  they  should  have? — 1 
will  leave  that  to  be  settled  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  authority. 

9434.  By  the  boards  of  guardians  ? — That  is 
another  question. 

9435.  Would  you  trust  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians with  it  ? — I  have  not  thought  that  question 
out ;  I  would  trust  the  administration  with  the 
legislative  and  executive  power. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

9436.  I  want  exactly  to  understand  ;  suppose 
we  Avere  to  fix  for  the  sake  of  argument  the 
amount  which  a  man  might  be  fairly  expected 
to  live  upon  at  10s.  per  Aveek,  then  I  understand 
that  you  advocate  that  the  person  Avho  helped  hin»- 
self  by  saving,  or  by  belonging  to  a  society  to 
the  extent  of  say  7s.  6rf.  or  5s.  a  Aveek,  should 
tiet  the  diffei-ence  betAveen  Avhat  he  himself  at- 
tains for  himself  and  the  10s.  made  up  by  the 
State  in  some  Avay  or  other  ? — AlAA'ays  supposing 
that  the  minimum  referred  to  Avas  a  reasonable  one. 

9437.  I  am  assuming  that  the  reasonable  mini- 
mum is  10s.  ? — Quite  so,  sir. 

9438.  I  am  assuming  that  the  man  by  self-help  Help 
saves  5s.  a  week,  and  in  that  case  he  would,  ac-  should 
cordiner  to  you,  get  the  other  5s.  a  Aveek  from  the 

State  or  somewhere  ? — Yes,  but  I  should  put  it  ihoae  who 
in  another  Avay,  Mr.  Ritchie,  please ;  suppose  ha»e  not 
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'the  man  had  saved  2s.,  and  he  requires  5s.  to 
live  on,  the  State  should  give  him  3.9. 

9439.  It  is  the  same  thing  ;  you  take  the 
minimum  at  5.s-.  ?~Yes,  whatever  it  is. 

9440.  Well,  take  the  minimum  at  5s. ;  a  man 
obtains  from  an  association  to  which  he  has 
subscribed  2s.  &d.  of  that  5s.  ;  then  the  State 
ought  to  make  up  the  amount  to  5s.  ? — Yes  ;  I 
say  that  the  man  who  has  saved  this  2s.  Qd.,  who 
has  made  a  provision  to  the  extent  of  this  2s.  6rf., 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  other  2s.  Qd.  from 
the  rates  of  the  district,  while  the  man  who  has 
not  provided  anything  should  receive  the  2s.  6rf. 
My  argument  would  be  that  it  is  a  bad  example 
for  the  State  to  set  if  the  State  gives  the  2s.  6c/. 
to  the  man  who  makes  no  provision,  and  gives 
nothing  to  the  man  who  makes  the  provision  of 
2s.  Qd. 

9441.  I  understand  that;  what  will  you  say 
with  regard  to  the  man  who  had  been  so  very 
frugal  as  to  provide  for  his  5s.  a  week  ;  then  you 
would  give  him  nothing? — I  would  not. 

9442.  Well,  but  how  is  that  an  incitement  to 
thrift? — I  woidd  in  that  case  fall  back  on  the 
Poor  Law  of  all  civilised  countries.  The  object 
of  civilisation  is  that  the  strong  should  help  the 
weak.  The  man  who  provides  himself  with  5s., 
or  any  sum  which  is  necessary  to  supply  him 
with  more  than  the  minimum  requirements  of 
life,  does  not  require  it.  The  man  who  has  not 
reached  that  should  be  helped  up  to  that  point. 

9443.  Surely  you  would  grant,  would  you  not, 
that  every  man  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide entirely  for  himself  if  he  can  ? — Yes,  if  he 
can. 

9444.  Then  we  will  take  two  men,  each  receiv- 
ing '21.  a  week,  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances 
as  to  wages  ;  one  puts  before  him  the  ideal 
of  entire  self-help  without  assistance  from  the 
State  or  anybody  ;  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  5s. 
a  week  is  as  little  as  he  can  do  with  at  60  or  65, 
and  he  puts  by  somehow  or  other  a  sufficient 
sum  to  ensure  him  that  5s.  a  week.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  have  another  man  in  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  who  also  agrees  that  os. 
a  week  is  what  he  ought  to  have,  but  he  says  to 
himself,  "  Why  should  I  save  more  than  2*-.  Qd.  a 
"  week  when  I  know  that  I  shall  have  the  other 
"  2s.  Qd.  added  to  my  savings  out  of  a  poor  rate  ?" 
— You  put  my  point  if  you  go  another  step 
further  and  suppose  that  these  two  men  com- 
mence life  at  a  wage  of  21.  per  week  ;  one  makes 
the  requisite  provision,  and  the  other  makes 
absolutely  no  provision  ;  how  would  you  deal  with 
that  man  ? 

9445.  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question ;  I 
will  deal  with  that;  I  am  assuming  that  you 
have  got  two  men  ?— I  should  like  to  have  a 
compromise  between  your  number  2  case  and  ray 
numl)er  3  one.  if  we  could  effect  a  compromise. 

9446.  No;  but  we  start,  I  imagine,  upon  com- 
mon ground,  that  it  is  very  much  better  where 
men  can  afford  it  to  provide  their  own  ])rovi!?ion 
without  assistance  from  anyliody  ?—  Perfectly. 

9447-  Therefore  it  would  be  unwise  to  have  a 
law -which  would  give  an  inducement  to  a  man 
not  to  make  such  provision  as  he  might  do  ? — I 
am  perfectly  agreed. 

9448,  Tlien  I  will  take  this  illustration ;  I  take 
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the  two  men  who  are  earning  good  wages,  21. 
per  week,  both  under  the  same  conditions  exactly 
as  to  age  and  circimistances ;  the  one  says  to  him- 
self,  "  5s.  a  week  is  Avhat  I  Avant  to  secure  for  my 
"  old  age;  it  is  as  little  as  I  can  live  upon;"  and 
he  saves  out  of  his  2/.  a  Aveek  as  much  money  as 
will  secure  for  him  the  5s.  a  week  at  the  time 
when  he  requires  it.  The  other  man  says, 
"  Oh,  why,  there  is  a  law  which  says  that  I  shall 
"  have  2s.  Qd.  a  week  at  65  if  I  can  also  provide 
"  the  other  2s.  Qd. ;  therefore  I  will  spend  my 
"  2s.  6r/.,  which  I  might  spare,  and  I  Avill  only 
"  contribute  half  towards  the  2s.  6rf."  Then, 
when  these  two  men  come  to  65,  the  one  who 
has  been  a  frugal  and  prudent  man  and  has  pro- 
vided for  the  whole  of  his  Avants,  and  who  you 
and  I  agree  is  our  beau  ideal  of  a  man,  comes 
on  the  State  for  nothing.  The  other  man  has 
spent  Avhat  this  man  has  saved,  and  he  comes  on 
the  rates  for  what  this  man  has  proA"ided  for 
himself  ? — No,  quite  so,  sir.  Let  us  extend  the 
cases  from  tAvo  to  three. 

9449.  Would  you  not  admit  that  that  is  an 
evil ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  that  it  is  fatal  to 
your  scheme,  but  it  is  an  evil? — It  is  an  evil, 
but  the  business  of  human  life  is  to  accept  the 
least  of  tAvo  CAals. 

9450.  But  Avould  you  admit  that  that  is  an 
evil  ? — I  Avould  admit  that  that  is  an  evil,  but  I 
Avould  admit  that  the  other  is  a  greater  evil, 

9451.  If  you  admit  that  it  is  an  evil,  I  want 
to  knoAv  if  you  can  tell  us  any  way  of  safe- 
guarding ourseh'es  from  that  evil  mider  your 
proposal? — My  proposition  from  my  illustration 
Avould  take  in  three  cases  and  not  tAvo.  I 
would  take  in  yo\ir  case  to  begin  A\ith,  but  I 
would  take  in  a  third  case,  a  man  AA'ho  had  21.  a 
week  and  who  had  made  no  savings  at  all,  who 
absolutely  made  no  provision  Avhatever,  and  the 
man  who  had  made  the  2s.  6'/.  per  week.  I 
should  say  that  if  the  man  who  had  made  the 
2s.  %d.  provision  had  done  his  level  best  in  making 
this  2s.  6c?.  provision  he  should  be  relieved  ;  that  it 
would  be  impolitic  of  the  State  to  relieve  the  man 
who  had  made  nothing  with  th  e  same  wage,the  same 
income,  the  same  facilities  for  making  provision  ; 
it  Avould  be  impolitic  and  bad  State  policy  for 
the  State  to  pay  the  last  case,  and  give  2s.  6</.'  to 
the  last  case  and  not  to  the  first  case  ;  and  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  the  least  of  two  evils. 

9452.  But  the  State  does  not  give  this  2s.  6</. 
at  present,  except  imder  conditions  which  are  by 
no  means  acceptable  to  the  recipient ;  is  not  that 
so ;  the  man  Avho  makes  no  provision  at  all  just 
now  and  comes  to  60  or  65  is  disabled  and  hii< 
no  funds,  gets  his  2s.  dd.,  it  is  true,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  but  he  gets  it  from  boards  of 
guardians  under  conditions  which  make  it  any- 
thing but  acceptable  ? — That  is  true. 

9453.  Is  not  that  to  some  extent  a  check 
against  a  man's  improvidence  in  not  providing 
anything  ? — True  ;  but  you  must  admit  it  would 
be  bad  policy  of  the  State  to  give  2s.  &d.  to  the 
man  Avho  has  made  no  provision  whatever,  and 
give  nothing  to  the  man  who  has  made  provision 
to  the  extent  of  2s.  6  c?.  That  you  would  admit 
Avould  be  an  evil. 

9454.  Permit  me  to  put  it  in  this  way :  we 
recognise  that  it  i§  the  duty  of  thq  State  to 
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prevent  men  from  starving,  whether  he  has  been 
provident  or  whether  he  has  been  improvident  ; 
the  man  cannot  be  allowed  to  starve  ? — ^'o. 

9455.  That  is  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law. 
The  boards  of  guardians  may  give  the  man  relief 
either  in  the  workhouse  or  outside  the  work- 
house. Whether  the  relief  is  given  inside  the 
workhouse  or  outside  the  workhouse,  I  take  it  it 
is  given  under  conditions  which  are  not  acceptable 
to  the  individual,  and  therefore  he  would  or 
ought  to  endeavour  ,  to  make  provision  in  some 

i  other  way.  The  difference  betAveen  your  illustra- 
I  tion  and  mine  is  that  I  am  assuming  that  the 
man  desires  to  make  provision,  but  the  man  who 
makes  the  small  provision  according  to  your 
scheme  would  get  as  much  as  the  man  who  makes 
the  large  provision.  For  instance,  would  you 
say  that  the  man  who  has  saved  his  5s.  a  week 
should  get  his  2^.  Qd.,  making  it  \\p  to  7*.  6fl?.  V 
— No,  I  do  not  say  that ;  I  say  the  Avhole  I'ange 
of  my  argiunent  goes  betAveen  starvation  and 
partial  starvation.  The  Poor  Law  says  we 
make  a  provision  for  a  man  who  is  in  a  state  of 
complete  starvation.  My  argument  is  that  the 
Poor  Law  should  make  provision  for  a  man  who 
is  in  a  partial  state  of  starvation. 

9456.  When  you  fixed  upon  the  amount 
which  should  be  payable,  say,  to  your  infirm  old 
members  at  4s.,  you  did  not  contemplate  th.it 
that  was  suflBcient  to  keep  them,  did  you  ? — No, 
we  did  not ;  we  knew  that  they  were  partly 
connected  with  other  friendly  societies,  and  the 
small  amount  paid  out  of  friendly  societies  with 
this  amount,  would  place  them  in  a  better 
position  than  they  Avere  before. 

9457.  You  contemplated,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  they  should  require  to  have  recourse  to  some 
other  aid  than  the  money  to  which  they  them- 
selves had  contributed  ? — I  think  the  only  idea 
that  actuated  our  members  was  to  improve  the 
position  and  add  some  little  to  the  comforts  of 
the  old  men.  We  were  not  actuated  by  any 
logical  or  socialistic  form  of  argument,  our  only 
feeling  is  to  help  the  old  men,  to  contribute 
something  to  their  comforts  in  their ,  declining- 
years. 

9458.  Of  course  we  agree,  I  take  it  from  what 
was  said  before,  that  it  would  be  much  better  if 
you  could  get  from  your  people  that  contribu- 
tion which  would  give  them  sufficient  in  old  age 
to  keep  them;  self-help? — Yes,-  self-help  and 
mutual  help. 

9459.  You  do  not  think  that  you  could 
increase  your  contribution  fairly,  having  regard 
to  the  wages  of  the  men,  to  such  an  amount  as 
would  secure  for  them  needed  help  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  could,  sir ;  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
politic ;  I  think  that  would  be  endangering  the 
whole  scheme.  There  would  be  a  possibility,  I 
think,  if  further  demands  Avere  made  on  the  con- 
tributions, that  there  might  be  no  contributions 
at  all ;  there  is  just  that  possibility,  and  it  would 
be  a  case  of  the  least  of  two  evils. 

9460.  You  want,  I  understand,  to  bring  in  the 
coal  owners  and  mineral  owners? — The  mineral 
owners  :  that  is  our  princi|)al  object,  sir. 

9461-2.  Do  you  think  if  i\\ey  were  brought  in 
that  they  would  have  a  claim  to  a  representation 
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upon  the  management  of  your  fund  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  our  members  would  think,  but  1  think 
they  would  have  the  right  to  it. 

9463.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  objected 
to  by  the  members? — I  do  not  know  that. 

Chairman. 

9464.  I  am  told  the  miners  in  South  Wales  do 
not  object  to  it  all  ? — Personally,  I  think  taxation 
and  representation  ought  to  go  together. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

9465.  I  take  it  that  when  you  use  the  word 
"  comforts,''  in  re^jard  to  what  this  4.v.  would 
obtain,  you  really  mean  necessaries  of  life  ?-  Tlie 
necessaries  of  life  ;  you  get  into  another  strata 
when  among  comforts. 

Chairman. 

9466.  J.  have  another  question  to  ask  you, 
please  ;  you  divide  your  members,  the  old  mem- 
bers, into  three  classes ;  you  said  there  were 
about  60  per  cent,  who  never  applied  for  relief? 
— Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

9467.  Twentv  j)er  cent,  who  applied  and  did 
not  get  it  and  20  per  cent,  who  applied  and  got 
it  under  exceptional  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

9468.  Now  of  the  20  per  cent,  who  were  re- 
fused, do  you  think  there  was  any  considerable 
proportion  who  were  refused  because  they  had 
children  who  were  capable  of  supporting  them  or 
of  assisting  towards  their  support? — I  should 
think  in  many  cases  that  would  be  so. 

9469.  Is  there  anv  disposition  on  the  part  of 
children  in  your  district  to  assist  their  parents? 
— To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  yes.  But  when 
you  take  into  consideration  tliat  the  position  of 
these  men  who  are,  say  from  35  to  45  years  of 
age,  with  a  weekly  income  of  from  18s.  to  20a-. 
and  25s.  a  week,  with  two,  three,  four,  and  in 
some  cases  six  or  seven  children,  I  think  you  will 
admit  that  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty,  and 
even  the  addition  of  the  old  man  or  the  old 
woman  to  a  family  like  that  would  appear  verv 
much  to  their  hardship.  I  only  state  this  as  an 
opinion. 

9470.  I  admit  that,  but  these  ai'e  cases  for  the 
consideration  of  the  guardians  and  the  ma^is- 
trates.  If  a  man  is  summoned  to  assist  his 
parents,  and  he  is  able  to  set  forth  that  his  own 
necessities  are  such  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
contribute,  that  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be 
taken,  and  generally  by  I'easonable  people  is 
taken  into  consideration.  But  there  are  many 
cases  where  we  have  pretty  nearly  the  com- 
mand of  their  whole  wages  ;  there  are  men  who 
are  not  married  ;  there  are  men  mai-ried  who  have 
only  a  wife  and  so  forth,  or  there  are  men — in 
your  part  of  the  world  people  seem  to  live  to 
a  good  old  age — whose  children  are  already  sup- 
porting themselves  and  adding  to  the  family 
income  ;  well,  now,  do  you  not  suppose  that  of  the 
20  per  cent,  a  good  many  cases  would  be  of  that 
sort  ?— Perhaps  so,  my  Lord.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  make  any  positive  affirmation.  My 
friend  has  just  reminded  me  that  we  have  both 
father  and  son  in  some  cases,  on  the  superannua- 
tion  fund.     One    of  our   members   died  last 
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'February,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  100,  Walter       9472.  That  speaks  well  for  the  ventilation  of 

l^rodie.  your   district  ?  —  He  lived  to  over  a  hundred 

9471.  Had  he  been  a  collier  working  under-  yeais  at^all  events,  and  his  son  is  now  on  the 

ground '! — Yes,   he  commenced  life  at  Killing-  superannuation  fund, 
worth  Colliery,  and  died  at  Hetton. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


Monday,  15th  May  1893. 


In  the  Q,ueen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  RITCHIE  (in  the  Chair). 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.    Lord  Playeair, 

K.C.B. 

Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 


Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p, 

Mr.  Charles  Booth. 

Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretnrif. 
YlSCOUNT  Morpeth,  Assistant- Secretary, 


Mr.  Malcolm  McNeill,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Supervision,  Edinburgh,  called  in ; 

and  Examined. 


Scotch 
poor  law. 


Duties  of 
Board  of 
Super- 
vision, 


Chairman. 

9473.  Mr.  McNeill,  you  are  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Supervision  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

9474.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — 
Since  January  1892. 

9475.  And  previously  what  were  you  ? — I  was 
for  25  years  an  out-door  officer,  one  of  the  in- 
spectors under  the  Board.  We  call  them  now 
general  superintendents. 

9476.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  exactly 
what  the  Board  of  Supervision  do,  what  the 
duties  of  the  Board  are,  in  connection  with  the 
Poor  Law,  and  how  it  is  composed? — Their 
duties  are  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  and 
the  public  health.  Of  course,  they  have  to  do 
with  all  the  statutes  which  touch  the  Poor 
Law  in  any  direction,  and  also  that  touch  the 
I*ubhc  Health  Act  in  any  direction  ;  for  in- 


Chairman — continued, 
stance,  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  dairies 
and  cowsheds,  under  the  Privy  Council  Order, 
and  so  forth,  and  their  constitution  is  as 
follows  : — There  are  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  one  of  them  paid,  who  gives 
regular  attendance,  and  the  other  two  are 
usually  country  gentlemen,  appointed,  one  from 
each  side  of  politics,  and  the  Lords  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  Solicitor  General 
for  Scotland,  and  the  Sheriffs  of  Perth,  Ren- 
frew, and  Ross  and  Cromartie,  nine  members  m 
all. 

9477.  What  is  your  duty  as  secretary?— 
My  duty  as  secretary  is  to  superintend  the 
clerical  staff,  and  to  assist  the  chairman,  who 
gives  regular  attendance. 

9478.  And  previously,  when  you  were  an 
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inspector,  what  were  your  duties  ;  what  fire  the 
duties  of  an  inspector  in  Scotland? — My  duties 
when  I  was  first  appointed,  were  these  :  I  had 
to  inspect,  once  a  year,  all  the  workhouses,  of  which 
there  were,  I  think,  then  64  ;  there  are  now  66. 
I  had  also  charge  of  a  Poor  Law  district, 
which  was  the  whole  of  Scotland  south  of  the 
Forth  ;  and  including  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clack- 
mannan, a  part  of  Forfarshire,  part  of  Kincar- 
dineshire, and  part  of  Stirlingshire.  The  pa- 
rishes in  that  district  I  had  to  inspect  as  often  as 
I  could,  and,  practically,  I  was  able  to  inspect 
them  once  in  about  two  years.  Then  my  district 
was  cut  into  two,  and  another  officer  was 
appointed.  When  1  was  last  inspector,  I  had 
charge  of  the  south-western  district,  which  com- 
prised the  coimties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr, 
Dumfries,  Kincardine,  and  Wigton,  and  all  the 
workhouses  in  Scotland.  J  had  those  from  the 
first. 

9479.  So  that  you  have  considerable  personal 
knowledge  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  Scotland  ? — I  had  about  25  years'  expe- 
rience as  an  out-door  officer. 

9480.  Just  tell  us  shortly,  Mr.  McNeill,  what 
is  the  composition  of  the  local  boards  which  have 
the  supervision  of  Poor  Law  relief  in  Scotland  ? 
— They  are  of  two  classes.  The  first  is  the 
burghal  and  combined  parishes.  The  parochial 
board  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  managers 
of  the  poor  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  of  four 
members  of  the  Kirk  Session — that  would  be 
called  in  England  the  vestry — and  four  persons 
named  by  the  magistrates.  That  is  in  burghal 
and  combined  parishes.  The  managers  for  the 
time  being  must  possess  a  certain  OAvnership  or 
occupancy  qualification  ;  the  number  of  such 
managers  and  the  amount  of  the  qualification  re- 
quired are  fixed  by  the  board  of  sufiervision. 
There  are  eleven  burghal  and  combined  parishes 
in  Scotland,  and  the  number  of  managers  of 
those  parishes  is  fixed  by  the  board  of  super- 
vision, and  it  varies  from  thirty  down  to  four. 
One  or  two  of  them  are  very  small  parishes  ;  for 
instance,  AnStruther,  that  is  a  burghal  parish, 
and  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  large  village. 
The  qualification  for  a  manager  of  the  poor  that 
is  required  varies  from  15/.  down  to  11.  In  no 
case  can  the  number  of  managers  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  exceed  thirty.  Then  in  the  nun 
burghal  parishes,  which  are  of  course  the  great 
majority,  if  they  remain  unassessed — there  are 
still,  I  think,  about  46  parishes  unassessed — the 
parochial  board  consists  of  the  heritors  and  the 
Kirk  Session. 

9481.  What  do  you  mean  by  unassessed? — I 
mean  cases  in  which  they  have  not  adopted  the 
assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  where 
they  have  imposed  a  voluntary  assessment  upon 
themselves.  That  was  an  original  form  in 
Scotland,  and  the  parishes  have  only  by  degiees 
fallen  into  the  statutory  assessment,  and  thej^ 
have  now  nearly  all  fallen  in.  I  can  give  you 
the  exact  number  if  you  desire  it. 

9482.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  the  number? — But  where  the  parish  is 
assessed,  and  that  applies  to  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland,  the  parochial  board  consists  of  the 

.  owners  of  lands  and  heritages  of  the  yearly  value 
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of  20Z.  and  upwards,  and  the  provost  and  baillies, 
if  assessed  for  the  poor,  of  any  Koyal  borough, 
it  any  such  burgh  is  in  the  parish  ;  of  six 
members  of  the  Kirk  Session  (who  must  also  be 
assessed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor),  and  of  a 
certain  number  of  members  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers, the  numbcn-  of  su(;h  members  being  fixed 
by  the  board  of  supervision  according  to  a  scale. 
The  scale  is  rather  a  long  one,  and  perhaps  I 
might  give  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  :  Five 
hundred  and  not  exceeding  1,500  of  a  population, 
two  members  :  48,000  and  ui)wards,  the  maximum 
number,  30. 

9483.  You  do  iiot  combine  your  parishes  in 
Scotland  into  unions  as  we  do  in  England? — We 
have  a  section  of  our  Act  which  empowers  the 
boards  to  combine  ;  but  where  they  do  so  it  is 
only  done  by  resolutions  of  the  parishes  them- 
selves. There  are  some  parts  of  Scotland  where 
that  is  done.  For  instance,  the  parish  of  Dundee 
is  foruied  out  of  the  parishes  of  Lift'  and  Benvie — 
that  is  one  parish — and  then  Dundee,  which  was 
the  other  parish.  The  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
is  a  combination  which  was  formed  out  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  and  Canongate. 

9484.  I  think  that  will  be  sufficient  for  us.  System 
You  say  the  general  system  is  parochial,  although  parochial, 
there  are  exceptions  I — It  is  purely  parochial.  I 

was  going  to  say  there  has  only  been  one  ex- 
ception, the  Island  of  Islaj',  and  that  has  now 
been  dissolved.  ;  it  was  formerly  a  combination. 
The  rest  are  all  town  combinations. 

9485.  You  have  workhouses  in  Scotland? —  Poor- 
We  call  them  poorhouses  ;  but  they  are  exactly  •'""^s*  = 
the  same  as  Lnglish  workhouses.  tions  for 

9486.  Are  those  workhouseo  for  combinations  indoor 
of  parishes  ? — In  the  country,  parishes  are  era-  P"*""'  '■^'^ 
powered  to  combine  for  the  erection  of  the  poor-  leJied'^mt 
house.    A  great  number  of  them  have  combined,  parishes  ia 
and  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  is  supplied  with  cpuibina- 
poorhouse   accommodation ;    any  parish   which  manner 
does  not  wish  to  combine  can  always  decline,  but  shown, 
the  parishes  do  combine  largely  in  Scotland  for 

the  erection  of  poorhouses.  But  even  those 
parishes  which  have  not  joined  combinations  can 
obtain  the  privilege  of  using  the  poorhouses  by 
having  the  rates  for  boarding  approved  by  the 
Central  Board. 

9487.  Then  in  the  case  of  parishes  which  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  the  poorhouse,  i  presume 
the  whole  cost  ol  administration,  so  far  as  the 
in-door  poor  are  concerned,  is  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  combined  parishes  ?  —  That  is  so. 

9488.  Then  in  cases  of  combined  parishes  what  out-dm.r 
is  done  with  regard  to  the  out-door  poor  ? — Tiie  I'oor 
parish  manages  its  own  out-door  poor  exactly  as  ""^ 
if  it  had  not  combined.    The  rate  for  the  main-  ^^^^^ 
teuance  of  the  poor  is  levied  only  on  the  parish, 

and  in  the  cases  of  combined  parishes  the  cost 
of  the  in-door  poor  is  charged  against  each 
combined  parish ;  that  is  to  say,  the  charge 
for  the  poorhouse  is  divided  into  two  classes  ; 
one  is  called  establishment  charges,  and  every 
parish  in  the  union  must  pay  its  proportion  <if  that, 
whether  it  uses  the  jjoorhouse  or  not ;  the  other 
half  is  called  the  maintenance  charge,  and  of 
course  the  parishes  that  do  not  send  any  body  into 
the  house  do  not  pay  that. 

9489.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  regarding  what 
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are  called  establishment  charges,  the  parish  that 
does  not  .'send  its  poor  into  the  house  is  rateable 
for  the  establishment  charges  of  the  poorhouse  ? 
— Yes  ;  because  every  parish  is  a  shareholder  in 
the  poorhouse,  and  it  is  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poorhouse  which  is  the  cost  of  up-keep  and 
salaries  and  so  forth,  and  every  parish  in  the  com- 
bination pays  its  share  of  that  whether  it  uses  the 
poorhouse  or  not.  i 

9490,  Now,  is  there  any  proper  classification 
in  your  poorhouses  in  Scotland  ? —  The  classifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  smaller  country  poorhouses  is 
very  defective,  but  in  the  larger  houses,  and 
especially  in  the  newer  houses,  it  is  very  minute, 
and  is  becoming  more  minute  vv'th  every  suc- 
ceeding building  that  is  put  up.  One  recently- 
constructed  large  house  classified,  for  example, 
its  old  men  into  three  classes  :  the  dissolute,  the 
the  doubtful,  and  the  respectable, 

9491,  First  of  all,  have  they  got  separate 
accommodation  for  the  aged  poor? — In  some  of 
the  smaller  poorhouses,  no, 

9492.  But  we  were  speaking  just  now  about 
the  workhouses,  or  rather  the  poorhouses,  where 
there  are  facilities  for  classification  ? — In  those 
cases  the  aged  poor  are  kept  quite  distinct.  Of 
course,  they  dine  in  the  same  dining  hall,  but  their 
dormitories  and  day  rooms  are  quite  separate. 
•Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  classifica- 
tion according  to  the  ability  to  work.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  that,  I  think,  in  a  large  establishment, 
but  the  general  rule  is  that  they  try  and  classify 
as  much  as  possible  by  character, 

9493,  First  of  all,  I  understand,  it  is  a  quali- 
fication as  far  as  possible  by  age? — That  is  so. 

9494.  And  then  there  is  d  further  classification 
of  aged  persons  in  respect  of  character? — As  far 
as  possible  it  is  managed,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
classify  people  by  character.  The  ability  to 
work  makes  it  very  difficult  to  carry  that  out.  It 
is  carried  out  as  far  as  it  can  be,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  thoroughly  carried  out, 

9495,  Than  with  regard  to  married  aged  poor, 
have  you  got  separate  accommodation  for  them  ? — 
Not  very  many  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing 
in  Scotland  as  pauper  married  couples  living  to- 
gether in  the  poorhouse  ;  but  after  a  time  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Central  Board  by  some 
committee,  I  forget  which,  to  accommodate  the 
married  cou[)les  together,  and  the  board  imme- 
diately granted  the  request.  So  far,  I  think,  but 
seven  or  eight  committees  have  made  that  appli- 
cation, and  in  every  instance  their  request  has 
been  granted,  provided  that  they  could  show 
that  they  had  accommodation.  But  the  result 
has  been  exactly  what  one  might  have  expected, 
so  that  in  Scotland  there  are  only  two  married 
couples,  I  believe,  at  this  moment  living  together. 
But  the  privilege  of  living  together  has  never 
been  refused  when  it  has  been  applied  for, 

9496.  Is  there  any  general  feeling  in  Scotland 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  aged  poor  in 
poorhouses? — I  have  never  heard  any  expression 
of  it.  Do  you  mean  with  reference  to  the  separa- 
tion of  married  couples  ? 

9497.  No,  not  especially  with  regard  to  that ; 
but  their  treatment  generally  in  the  poorhouse  ? 

^Tf-4l  think  not ;  and  I  think  their  treatment  has 
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improved  very  much  within  the  last  twentv 
years.  The  more  they  have  been  able  to  keep 
them  apart  the  more  they  have  been  able  to 
indulge  them  without  interfering  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  housp. 

9498.  What  do  you  provide  for  the  aged  poor 
in  the  way  of  work? — We  have  a  long  list  of 
work,  shall  I  read  it  ? 

9499.  Yes,  I  think  you  may? — I  do  not  thmk 
the  details  of  this  list  are  exhaustive,  but  I 
think  it  is  pretty  complete.  And,  first  of  all, 
there  is  sewing  and  knitting  for  the  old  women. 
Then  there  is  the  laundry  for  the  younger  ones. 
That  is  a  very  large  industry  in  one  or  two  of 
our  poorhouses.  For  example,  in  one  poorhouse, 
at  Dumbarton,  I  think  the  yearly  profit  from 
the  laundry  was  about  300/.  ;  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  getting  masses  of  blankets  from  the 
ships  to  wash,  which  was  very  2:)rofitable  work. 

9500.  If  you  do  not  mind  confining  yourself  to 
it,  I  should  be  glad  that  you  would  tell  us  what 
work  you  give  the  aged  poor?— Well,  there  is 
oakum  picking,  but  that  is  very  rarely  seen  now; 
wool  teazlng,  which  is  very  much  used  for  the 
aged  pau]iers,  as  it  is  light  work,  and  they  can 
sit  at  it ;  then  there  is  cotton  teazing,  also  an 
easy  work  •  and  there  is  hair  teazing,  but  that  is 
only  occasional,  as  it  is  found,  to  be  rather  un- 
pleasant for  people  who  suffer  from  bronchitis; 
then  there  is  jute  teazing,  which  is  also  common 
among  the  aged  poor ;  and  the  lighter  ])arts  of 
wood  cutting  is  an  excellent  work  for  the  aged 
poor.  There  are  three  operations  in  wood  cuttin'j-, 
which,  perhaps,  I  might  explain.  There  is  the 
cross-cutting  into  billets,  which  is  hard  work, 
and  which  is  given  to  the  younger  and  stronger 
men  :  and  then  there  is  the  splitting  of  the 
billets  into  sticks,  and  that  is  work  that  the  old 
people  can  do  very  well,  because  they  can  sit  at 
it,  and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  slight  tajijihig, 
which  sj^lits  it  into  sticks.  Then  there  is  the 
bundling,  which  requires  a  man  to  stand  and  use 
his  arms,  and  which  is  pretty  hard  work.  That 
bundling  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  good  test- 
work,  and  you  can  gauge  a  man's  ability  by 
imposing  this  work  upon  him  ;  by  ascertain- 
ing if  he  does  a  certain  number  of  bundles  for 
his  day's  work,  you  can  give  him  the  working 
diet  if  he  does  his  proper  number, 

9501.  Have  you  any  other  employment  that 
you  could  name? — Not  applicable  to  the  aged 
poor. 

9502.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  from 
the  outsiiie  workers  in  those  districts  with  refer- 
ence io  the  competition  which  the  poorhouse 
labour  brings  to  bear  upon  them  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  heard  such  complaints.  I  see 
that  has  been  mentioned  here  in  the  evidence, 
but  we  l:ave  not  had  any  complaints  in  Scotland 
on  tlic  subject.  Even  in  Dundee,  Avhere  siick 
sewing  is  a  very  great  industry  among  ordinary 
labourers  and  their  wives,  there  has  never  been 
a  complaint  that  I  have  heard  of.  It  is  admirable 
work,  sack  sewing,  and  you  can  test  a  man's 
capacity  thoroughly  well  with  it,  and  it  is 
applicali)le  to  women  also, 

950.3.  Have  you  any  returns  showing  the 
nitmber  of  aged  poor  over  65  years  of  age,  that 
are  being  dealt  with  in  your  poorhouses  ?-^^ivain 
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Chairman — continued. 

sorry  to  say  that  our  returns  do  not  give  us  any 
information  of  tlie  kind.  They  give  us  the 
number  of  poor  on  a  certain  day  60  years  old 
and  upwards,  but  they  are  not  classified  into  in- 
Jf  door  and  out- door  poor.  Of  course,  as  you 
J  understand,  the  system  in  Scotland  is  not  one 
of  in-door  relief,  it  is  one  of  out-door  relief,  and 
the  poorhouse  is  merely  a  sort  of  accident 
thrown  in. 

1        i)504.  Let  us  hear  as  to  thnt  ;   have  you  a 
■^j    general  system  of  out-door  relief  to  the  aged 
;    poor  of  Scotland  ? — Some  few  years  ago — twenty 
j'-ears  ago — I  used  to  find  that  the  usual  aliment 
■of  the  single  old  man,  and  of  the  old  woman,  was 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6c?.  ;  that  has  been  increased  to 
.35.  and  3s.  6d.  ;  and  only  last  week  I  was  asking 
one  of  our  out-door  officers  who  quite  agreed 
with  me  that  we  should  try  and  get  it  up  to  4s., 
and  that  then  we  should  stop, 
■i        9505.  What  is  the  method  of  dealing  with  the 
•"i  aged  poor  in  Scotland?    I  will  take  the  case, for 
instance,  in  which  the  aged   person  comes  for 
relief — is  any  enquiry  made  into  the  capability  of 
'   any  relative,  for  instance,  of  the  aged  person  to 
maintain  him? — The  custom  with  regard  to  the 
d  poor,  I  ought  perhaps  to  explain  to  the  Com- 
mission, is  this,  that  the  relieving  officer  and 
'    clerk  to  the  board  of  guardians — in  Scotland, 
called  the  Inspector  of  Poor — is  bound  to  take 
down  the  application  in  his   book,  with  the 
fullest  details   of  the   case,  and  as  to  every 
member  of  the  family  of  the  applicant,  and 
as  to  his  disablement,  and  also  as  to  the  grown- 
up children.    He  is  then  bound  to  visit  and 
inquire  into  the  case  at  the  house  of  the  applicant 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  give  his  answer. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

j  .    9506.  You  have  not   a  specimen  form  with 
I    you,  have  you  ? — Yes,  I   have-     Allow  me  to 
'    hnnd  one  in.    This  is  the  form  of  the  record  of 
applications.    {Forms  handed  in.)  '\ 

I  Chairman, 

9507.  Then  the  inspector  of  the  poor  is  boimd 
to  deal  with  the  case  after  that  twenty-four 
hours  ? — Yes,  and  he  is  required   to  take  the 

I  whole  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  case 
'  '  until  his  parochial  board  meets.  He  does  it  at 
his  OAvn  .risk.  He  is  not  only  not  prohibited 
from  giving  money,  but  he  is  bound  to  give 
money  if  necessary,  and  if  he  refuses  to  give  relief, 
the  applicant  can  go  straight  to  the  sheriff.  The 
inspector,  if  he  refuses  to  give,  is  boimd  to 
furnish  a  ticket  to  the  applicant  stating  his 
X'easons  for  refusing  in  the  case  of  the  application, 
and  upon  his  refusing  the  sheriff  makes  an  interim 
6rder  to  give  relief,  and  usually  calls  upon  the 
inspector  to  make  certain  answers. 

9508.  If  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  a  proper  case, 
he  himself  gives  an  interim  order? — Yes,  but 
he  usually  likes  to  hear  the  inspector's  state- 
ment before  he  decides  it. 

9509.  The  sheriff  gives  an  interim  order,  that 
relief  shall  be  given  in  the  case  ? — Yes  ;  in  fact 
he  stands  between  the  applicant  and  possible 

j  starvation. 

^'9510.  Then,  we  will  take  the  case  of  an  aged 
per^oa  applying  for  relief,    The  inspector  iu' 


Chairman — continued, 

vesligates  the  application  ;  if  he  supposes  that  it  Appeal  as 

is  a  case  not  for  out-door  relief,  but  for  in-door,  reHef?/"*^ 

docs  the  ap]ilicant  still  go  to  the  sheriff? — No  ;  granted  i« 

he  is  then  granted  relief,  and  the  appeal  lies  to  to  central 

the  central  board — the   boai'd  of  sui)ervisioa —  no^varia- 

under  a  special  clause  in  the  Statute.  uon 

9511.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  what  the  pending 
system  is  ?  The  insj  ector  says  it  is  a  case  for  "PP*-'"'* 
the  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

9512.  iiut  the  ai)plicant  does  not  go  into  the 
poorhouse  ;  he  is  dissatisfied  with  that  decision, 
and  he  desires  to  appeal  ? — Yes. 

9513.  Pending  that  appeal,  does  the  inspector 
have  to  give  him  out-door  relief  ? — Certainly 
not.  The  inspector  is  then  in  the  position  of  the 
official  who  has  granted  relief,  and  the  appli- 
cant's appeal  lies  not  to  the  slierift',  but  to  the 
central  board.  If  the  inspector  refuses  to  give 
either  in-door  or  out-door  relief,  the  aj)peal  lies 
to  the  sheriff. 

9514.  I  want  to  know  what  happens  to  the 
man  who  is  offered  the  poorhouse,  ajid  does  not 
go  into  it  .' — He  may  make  hie  ap])eal  to  the 
central  board,  but  he  must  do  Avithout  relief  in 
the  meantime. 

9515.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  he  had 
relief  in  any  case  ? — Oh,  not  at  all.  Nothing 
stands  between  him  and  starvation  imtil  his 
appeal  can  be  disposed  of,  unless  he  chooses  to 
enter  the  poorhouse. 

9516.  And  v/here  does  he  appeal  to  ? — To  the 
board  of  supervision  in  Edinburgh. 

9517.  In  Edinburgh? — Yes. 

9518.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  j)erson 
applying  for  relief,  and  who  is  offered  relief  in 
the  shape  of  the  poorhouse,  and  who  appeals  to 
the  central  board,  in  Edinburgh,  against  the 
decision  of  the  local  officer,  has  to  wait  for  relief 
until  that  appeal  is  decided  ? — But  that  is  under 
the  section  of  our  Statute.  The  local  officer  is 
bound  to  supply  him  with  the  form,  and  to  fill 
it  up  at  the  dictation  of  the  applicant,  and,  if  the 
applicant  so  wish,  has  to  pass  it  to  the  central 
board.  (The  Section  is  Sec.  74  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1845.  ) 

9519.  And  how  does  the  central  board  deal  procedure, 
with  it  ? — The  central  board  calls  on  the  in-  number, 
suector  of  the  poor  to  make  his  observations 

1  ,  p  J 1  -1   I      •        suits  of 

upon  the  statement  of  the  pauper,  and.  naYing  guch 
considered  both  sides  of  the  question,  if  more  appeals, 
information  is  required,  it  is  sent  back,  audj  if, 
after  the  case  has  been  considered,  it  is  thought 
that  the  local  board  shoidd  give  more  relief,  or 
should  give  relief  in  any  other  form,  it  is  sent 
back  for  their  reconsideration  with  a  rec<)m- 
mendation  to  that  effect. 

9520.  Then,  in  })oint  of  fact,  the  central  board, 
has  to  depend  upon  information  very  largely  fur- 
nished by  the  local  officials  in  the  place  ?  — Yes; 
by  the  local  officials,  and  by  the  paujjer  himself ; 
but  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  veracity  of 
either  side,  of  course  it  would  be  remitted  to  one 
of  the  general  superintendents  to  inquire  into  it. 
That  does  occasionally  happen. 

9521.  I  presume  we  may  take  it  that  the 
central  board  has  not  anything  like  the  same 
facilities  of  inquiring  into  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  cases  as  the  local  authority  have  ?— That 
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is  so;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  local  boards 
are  generally  right. 

9522.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  the 
number  of  appeals  have  been  there  in  one  year  ? 
—  The  total  number  of  applications  which  we  have 
received  since  the  board  was  formed, — that  was  in 
lo45,— is  20,124. 

9523.  When  the  central  board  requires  infor- 
mation with  i-egard  to  cases  that  are  on  appeal 
ihey  make  their  inquiries  by  writing? — Always 
in  writing ;  there  is  a  form  for  the  purpose 
Avhich  I  have  here.    (^Furm  handed  in.) 

9524.  You  were  telling  us,'Mr.  McNeill,  about 
the  number  of  appeals  ? — The  way  in  which  those 
twenty  thousand  and  t)dd  cases  have  been  dis- 
posed of  is  as  follows  :  Dismissed  on  information 
contained  in  the  schedule,  11,385.  That  is  after 
the  statements  on  both  sides  have  been  con- 
sidered, and  when  no  order  is  required.  Dis- 
missed after  being  remitted,  that  is  after 
having  been  sent  down  for  further  observations 
to  the  local  board,  3,285.  liefused  as  not  being 
in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  that  is,  in  the  case 
of  people  who  should  have  applied  to  the  sheriff 
instead  of  to  us,  757.  Refused  as  informal  or 
incompetent,  137.  Withdrawn,  or  stopped  by 
death,  119.  Ground  of  complaint  removed,  that 
is  to  say,  the  local  board  has  i-aised  the  allow- 
ance, or  changed  it  from  in-door  to  out-door 
relief,  4,407.  Minutes  issued,  declaring  that 
applicant  hits  just  cause  of  action,  that  is,  cases  in 
which  the  final  compuhitur  has  had  to  be  applied, 
33.  Undisposed  of  at  the  date  of  this  report,  1. 
So  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  out  of 
20,1 24  appeals  that  were  made  to  the  board,  minutes 
have  only  been  issued  in  33  cases  declaring  that 
the  applicant  had  just  cause  of  action;  but  the 
ground  of  complaint  was  removed  in  4,407 
cases. 

9525.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  action  of  the  local 
board  itself  underwent  a  change  ? — Yes.  There 
was  a  change  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
central  board. 

9526.  But,  I  presume,  in  many  cases  of  appeal, 
.  the  local  board,  prior  to  the  appeal,  had  not  had 

the  opportunity  of  considering  the  question  them- 
selves ? — Well,  that  has  sometimes  happened, 
and  when  the  case  has  come  before  the  local 
board,  they  have  corrected  the  action  of  the  in- 
spector of  the  poor. 

9527.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  with  regard  to 
those  4,407  cases  in  which  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint was  removed,  it  may  well  be  that  in  the 
case  of  a  very  large  number  of  them  the  com- 
plaints were  removed  by  the  action  of  the  local 
board  when  the  matter  first  came  before  them  ? 
Yes.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have 
been  so,  but  1  ihmk  it  probable  there  were  not 
many. 

Parocliial       9528.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  action  of  the 
board  take  local  board   IS   with   regard   to   relief? — The 
cases  a"'^    inspector  of  the  poor  is  obliged  to  lay  his  record 
i.ext         of  application  before  the  parochial  body  at  its  next 
meeting.     following  meeting,  and  then  they  take  off'  his 
shoulders   the   whole  of  the  responsibility  by 
making  a  minute,  directing  him  to  grant  relief 
in  such  a  form,  or  to  such  an  amount  as  they 
consider  necessary,  and  from  that  tim^  forward 
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Chairman  —  continued, 
his  responsibility  is  at  an  end,  and  he  then  simply 
carries  out  their  orders,  but  up  to  that  point  his 
responsibility  is  a  statutory  one. 

9529.  What  may  we  take  to  be  the  general  Cou^j 
practice  of  Poor  Law  boards  in  Scotland  with 
regard  to  the  relief  of  aged  persons,  as  to  whether 
that  is  generally  by  means  of  in-door,  ur  by  less- 
means  of  out-door  relief? — I  may  say  that  the 
universal  feeling  amongst  the  Scotch  country 
parochial  boards  is  against  in-door  relief  for 
disabled  old  people,  unless  they  fail  into  such  a 
condition  as  to  require  special  treatment,  or 
special  nursing,  or  unless  rhey  fall  under  the 
category  of  those  who  have  grown-up  chil- 
dren who  ousht  to  support  them,  and  those  the 
parochial  board  very  often  treat  in  the  house; 

but  the  general  rule  is  out-door  relief  for  that 
class,  and  in  very  many  cases  they  provide 
nurses  for  old  people  who,  by  right,  mi^ht  be 
nursed  in  the  poorhouse. 

9530.  Assuming  that  an  old  person  has  not  got  Or 
anv  habitable  house  to  live  in,  or  that  the  sur- 


very  bad ;  in  a  case  of  that  kind  I  presume  it 
would  be  considered  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  old  person  to  come  into  the  poorhouse  ? — 
That  is  so,  and  I  have  known  the  poorhouse 
offered  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ;  but  sometimes  it 
is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do,  in  fact,  they 
are  the  most  difficult  cases  that  my  board  has  to 
deal  with.  There  was  one  case  of  the  kind 
happened  the  other  day  in  a  parish  that  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  is  acquainted  with,  in  Scotland, 
in  which  an  old  man  declined  moving  from  an 
uninhabitable  house  ;  although  both  the  medical 
officer  and  sanitary  inspector  had  declared  the 
house  to  be  unfit  for  habitation,  still  the  old  man 
declined  to  move,  and  his  removal  was  really 
managed  after  all  by  a  subterfuge,  as  I  imder- 
stand.  He  was  coaxed  outside  the  house,  and  then 
the  house  was  pidled  down,  but  the  inspector  of 
poor  was  ordered  to  be  present,  and  the  medical 
officer  also,  to  see  that  the  pauper  did  not  suffer 
any  injury  from  the  remr)val,  and  they  were  also 
told  to  provide  a  conveyance  for  him. 

9531.  Then  in  the  case  of  old  persons  who 
have  no  one  to  look  after  them — what  is  done  in 
cases  of  that  kind  ' — As  I  have  already  said,  in 
many  cises  I  have  known  country  parochial 
boards  to  provide  nurses  at  considerable  expense 
for  such  people.  They  do  not  like  to  send  them 
to  the  poorhouse  at  all  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but 
they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  send  them,  no 
douI)t,  if  they  cannot  find  a  nurse,  or  that  the 
old  people  require  some  special  treatment,  or 
may  be,  perhaps,  epileptics,  or  imbeciles,  or  else 
incaj)acitated  in  some  other  way,  and  then  they 
are  obliged  to  send  such  cases  to  the  house. 

9532.  I  am  not  talking  of  cases  of  illness,  but 
of  cases  of  disablement  from  age  ? — When  they 
become  very  helpless  the  country  boards  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  send  them  to  the  house. 

S533.  Is  ther-e  a  very  strong  prejudice  against 
going  into  the  house  in  Scotland? — A  very  great 
prejudice  against  going  into  the  house  in  Scot-  p,iiou« 
land,  although  the  poorhouse  is  very  much  more  tl  ju'' 
comiortable  than  the  usual  residences  of  such 
people  outside. 
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H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

s-  9534.  May  I  ask  you  why  there  is  a  very 
e  strong  prejudice  on  the  part  of  people  to  going 
into  the  house? — I  think,  Sir,  it  is  the  feeling 
generally  in  the  country  that  people  dislike  very 
much  removing  from  among  their  relations  and 
friends. 

9535.  They  do  not  like  to  leave  their  friends 
and  relations? — They  prefer  to  live  amongst 
their  friends  and  relations. 

9536.  Even  in  uncomfortable  houses  and  cot- 
tages?—  Even  in  uncomfortable  houses  and  cot- 
tages. I  think,  Sir,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
country  boards  that  they  would  rather  give  a 
little  more  to  these  people  to  enable  them  to  live 
with  their  relatives  and  friends. 

9537.  Is  that  feeling  general  throughout  the 
country,  or  are  you  speaking  merely  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  ? — I  am  speaking 
of  the  whole  of  Scotland,  Sir,  with,  perhapra, 
the  exception  of  the  large  towns,  because  there 
they  are  obliged  to  carry  out  their  system  in  a 
more  cast-iron  way  than  they  do  in  the  country  ; 
in  the  towns  they  have  to  deal  with  so  many 
diiferent  classes  of  which  they  know  nothing 
personally. 

Chai7^man. 

9538.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  of  late  years 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  out-door  relief 
given  in  Scotland  generally,  or  the  reverse  ?■ — 
Both  the  out-door  and  in-door  pauperism  is 
falling. 

9539.  Falling? — Yes.  I  ought  to  explain  that 
25  years  ago,  and  before  the  use  of  the  poorhouse 
was  fully  appreciated  in  Scotland,  the  country 
parochial  boards  did  not  seem  to  understand 
their  powers  ;  in  order  to  save  them  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  the  general  superintendents  got  the 
parochial  board  to  fall  into  a  system  which  was 
finally  embodied  in  a  circular  which  was  sent  to 
them,  a  copy  of  Avhich  I  have  here,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract  : — "  Tbe  experience 
"  Avhich  those  charged  with  the  administration  of 
"  the  Poor  Law  have  acquired  since  1850  has 
"  established  that  it  is  hurtful  in  practice  to  grant 
"  relief  otherwise  than  in  the  poorhouse  to  the 
"  following  classes  : — (1.)  Mothers  of  illegitimate 
"  children,  including  widows  with  legitimate 
"families  who  may  fall  into  immoral  hal>its; 
"  (2.)  Deserted,  wives  ;  (3.)  Persons  having 
"  grorvn-up  families  settled  either  in  this  country 
"  or  abroad ;  (4.)  Persons  having  collateral  re- 
"  latives  in  comfortable  circumstances;  (5.) 
"  Wives  of  persons  sentenced  to  terms  of  im- 
"  jmsonment  or  penal  servitude  ;  (6.)  Generally, 
"  all  persons  of  idle,  immoral,  or  dissipated 
"habits." 

9540.  Now,  about  the  amoimt  of  relief  which 
is  given  outside  of  the  house  ;  I  think  you  told 
us  it  was  from  about  2s  6d.  to  4s.  ? — It  has  risen 
now  to  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.,  but  we  are  anxious  to 
?fit  it  up  to  4s.  I  am  speaking  (if  a  pauper 
who  has  no  relations  to  assist  him  and  who  can 
fleyiend  only  upon,  and  who  has  to  live  upon,  his 
aliment ;  the  important  fact  is  that  we  have 
some  who  do  live  on  2s.  6c?.  a  week  without  any 
assistance  whatever.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but 
it  is  the  fact. 

9541.  What  do  they  jiay  for  rent  ?— I  have -a 
75320. 
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particular  case  of  which  I  am  thinking  of  an  old  Woman 

woman !who  paid,  I  think,  2d.  a  week  for  her  room,  Jj'J'g^ 

and  the  ins])ector  of  the  poor  assured  me  that  I  week,  in  a 

might  im])licitly  rely  upon  the  information  which  town,  and 
he  got  from  her  as  he  said  she  was  lierfectly 

1  11  111  1  I  1    !•  summer. 

trustworthy  and  honest,  and  that  he  could  believe 
what  she  told  him.  Well,  that  inspector  of 
poor  got  from  her  a  full  detail  of  the  whole 
week's  expenditure  of  the  half-crown.  She 
lived  principally  u]jon  bread  and  tea,  and  out  of 
the  half-crown  she  saved  Ad.  a  week  during  the 
summer  months  which  she  spent  in  extra  fuel 
during  the  winter.  He  said  he  was  positively 
certain  she  had  nothing  else  to  live  upon. 

9542.  That  would  be  in  a  rural  ])arish  ? — 
Strange  to  say,  no.  The  parish  in  which  that 
occurred  was  Eastwood,  in  which  is  the  Burgh 
of  Pollockshaws. 

kSir  Herbert  Maxrrell. 

9543.  It  practically  belongs  to  Glasgow  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  practically  a  part  of  Glasgow. 

Chiiirman, 

9544.  Did  the  relieving  officer  by  frequent 
visits  ascertain  whether  there  was  relief  outside 
the  house  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  obliged  to  visit  twice 
in  the  year,  and  they  are  strongly  urged  to 
keep  up  the  visiting,  but  then  in  a  well-managed 
parish  they  visit  very  frequently  and  fraud  has 
been  very  often  detected  by  visiting  cases  again 
and  again. 

9545.  For  what  length  of  period  is  the  out- 
door relief  given  ? — It  is  revised  twice  a  year  at 
the  statutory  meeting  of  the  parochial  board. 

9546.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  pauper  may  greatly  change  within  such  a 
long  period  as  six  months  ? — That  is  so,  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  find  that  out  and 
to  bring  it  before  the  board  at  intermediate 
meetings. 

9547.  And  do  you  have  a  sufficient  nxunber 
of  inspectors  to  enable  them  to  watch  cases 
closely  ? — -We  are  strongly  staffed  in  the  large 
parishes.  Of  course,  there  is  but  one  inspector 
of  poor,  but  he  has  a  great  many  assistants  in 
the  different  parishes.  I  should  say  that  in 
parishes  such  as  Glasgow,  everybody  on  the  roll 
is  visited  probably  once  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
and  very  full  inquiry  is  made  into  cases,  and 
they  keep  their  reports  up  to  date. 

9548.  Is  it  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  enter 
in  any  book  how  often  they  visit  ? — That  is 
thoroughly  done,  in  some  cases  by  schedule, 
which  contains  a  list  of  questions,  to  act  as  an 
aid  to  the  visitor's  memory,  and  it  makes  him 
able  to  inquire  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  fact,  he  is  able  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  of  each  case  just 
as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  it  before.  This 
method  is  found  to  be  most  effective,  because 
the  pau])er  has  no  record  of  the  answers  he  has 
given  on  a  former  occasion,  but  the  officer  has, 
and  sometimes  by  having  the  sciiedule  with 
him  he  has  been  able  to  detect  cases  in  which 
deception  has  been  practised.  A  very  remark- 
able case  occurred  that  I  now  call  to  luind.  It 
was  the  case  of  an  old  man  who  a])plied  in  the 
parish  of  Paislev  for  rehpf^,  jiiul'thc  ins])cctor 
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Chmrman — continued. 

was  obliged  to  relieve  liim,  because  he  was  dis- 
abled. He  was  living  in  a  single  room  Avith  two 
male  lodgers,  Avho  were  his  only  means  of  support. 
Tbe  inspector  Avas  somewhat  suspicious  as  to  the 
character  of  this  case  for  some  reason  or  other, 
and  visited  him  12  times  Avithin  three  months, 
each  time  making  inquiries  amongst  the  neigh- 
bours, and  at  the  end  of  the  three  months  he  came 
across  a  family  who  were  neAvcomers,  and  who 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  going  on,  and 
from  them  he  learned  that  the  able-bodied 
lodgers  Avere  the  man's  OAvn  sons,  Avho  were 
young  artisans  in  full  Avork,  so  that  probably  21. 
or  3/.  a  Aveek  was  coming  into  that  single-roomed 
house. 

9549.  That  had  been  concealed  ? — Yes,  and 
Avould  never  have  been  discovered  but  for  these 
persistent  visits  of  the  officer.  •;>!ou!I. 

9550.  Do  the  Poor  LaAv  authorities  in  Scot- 
land take  care  to  find  out  as  far  as  possible 
Avhether  there  are  sons  Avho  can  in  any  way 
contribute  to  the  support  of  their  parents  ? — 
There  are  very  minute  inquiries  made  into  that 
point,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  Ave  are  sometimes 
rather  remiss  in  prosecuting  sons.  The  fact  is 
that  in  Scotland  they  have  had  so  many  dis- 
appointments in  getting  convictions  against  sons 
that  they  do  not  like  to  appeal  to  the  law.  Their 
solution  of  the  difficulty  Avhere  there  is  a  number 
of  sons  at  whom  they  cannot  get  is  to  offer  the 
house,  and  to  allow  a  family  arrangement  to  be 
made  independent  of  them, 

9551.  But  suppose  the  parochial  board  Avould 
consider  that  the  son  or  sons,  although  not  able 
to  provide  for  the  whole  maintenance  of  their 
parent,  enn  contribute  a  certain  portion,  then  I 
presume  the  effort  is  made  to  obtain  that  portion 
from  the  sons  ?—  Yes,  that  is  so,  and  very  often 
an  order  is  got  from  the  sheriff  on  the  son  to  pay 
a  certain  amount  per  Aveek  towards  his  father's 
maintenance,  but  It  is  always  thought  more  desir- 
able to  get  a  son  to  take  his  father  into  his  own 
house,  and  that  result  is  often  brought  about  by 
the  offer  of  the  poorhouse  in  the  first  instance. 

9552.  Is  there  any  complaint  in  Scotland 
about  the  inadequacy  of  out-door  relief? — Well, 
those  statutory  complaints  of  inadequate  relief 
are  all  that  we  ever  hear  of  that,  (renerally 
speaking,  we  think  the  out-door  relief  is  very 
fair.  There  is  only  one  class  that  we  doubt 
about,  and  that  is  the  class  of  young  widoAvs 
with  families.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  Scotland, 
if  a  child  becomes  an  orphan  and  is  boarded 
out,  the  parochial  board  have  no  hesitation  in 
paying  3s.  a  week  for  the  child's  board,  and 
they  give  also  clothing.  I  have  seen  some 
boarded  out  at  as  high  a  rate  as  6.«.  a  week. 
But  as  long  as  the  mother  lives,  eA'en  as  a 
AAadow,  they  insist  on  keeping  ihe  family  down 
to  l5.  a  week  for  each  child.  We  have  often 
pointed  out  that  that  is  a  very  short-sighted 
policy,  and  that  they  should  rather  deal  with 
the  children  more  liberally  and  keep  the  mother 
at.  home  instead  of  turning  her  out  to  the  mill, 
Wi  to  the  field,  and  in  some  boards  they  haA^e 
come  round  to  our  view  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  alloAvance  is  still  Is.  a  week  for 
gach  child. 

9553.  Is  H  'witbiu  yowx  ]sttQw]edge  fh^t  x^mj 
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of    the   old   poor   are    members    of    friendly  Scai 
societies  ?  —  We  rarely   find   them   upon  the 
poor's  roll.    I  ought  not  to  say,  perhaps,  never, 
but  very  rarely.    We  constantly  find  people  on  sod 
the  poor's  roll  who  have  been  subscribers  to 
friendly  societies,  but  only  for  the  funeral.    We  tenj 
find  a  man  has  died  and  his  wife  bcomes  an 
applicant  for  relief,  and  that  she  had  received 
7/.,  8/.,  and  10/.,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  20/. 
from  a  benefit  society  as  funeral  expenses,  but  no 
permanent  pensioners  do  we  ever  get,  or  hardly 
ever.    I  have  got  a  return  about  that. 

9554.  You  hand  in  a  return  of  the  number  of  Ar 
pensioners  chargeable  to  the  parishes  of  Edin-  ""l^ 
burgh,  St,  Cuthbert's,    Barony,  Glasgow  and  ?h'« 
Cxovan  combination,  of  1st  January  1893,   What  « 
do  you  mean  by  pensioners?  the  question  I 
would  wish  to  ask  A\'ould  be  as  to  the  number  of 
naval,  military,  ciA'il  and  private  pensioners  who 
were  chargeable,  and  Avhether  this  return  would 
embrace  within  it  those  who  receive  pensions  from 
friendly  societies  ? — I  should  think  the  return 
probably  embraces  everybody.* 

9555.  And  the  people  numbered  here,  on  the 
1st  January  1893,  23  ?— Yes  ;  23  only,  and  the 
great  majority  are  under  treatment  in  the  infir- 
maries. 

9556.  The  great  majority  of  those  are  in  the 
infirmaries? — One  or  two  are,  I  understand,  in 
the  house,  simply  because  they  misapply  their 
pensions.  They  are  boarders  in  the  hotise,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  quarter  they  draw  the  balance 
due,  and  go  out  for  two  or  three  days,  and  come 
back  without  any  money. 

9557.  Is  it  within  yoiu*  knowledge  as  to  whether  T'k" 
or  not  friendly  societies  are,  in  Scotland,  much 
availed  of? — -I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I  i 
suspect  that  they  are  largely  availed  of  from  tlio 
fact  that  we  so  rarely  see  the  respectable  artisai, 

a  pauper.  <  \ 

9558.  Do  you  attribute  the  fact  of  so  few  being  't' 
paupers  to  their  membership  of  these  friendly  "' 
societies  ?~That  is  what  I  have  always  thought. 
Of  course  a  proportion  of  them  are  supported  bv 
their  families,  who  may  have  been  respectably 
brought  up,  and  I  suspect  that  a  great  many  of 
them  are  pensionei's  of  friendly  societies  from 
the  fact  that  we  so  rarely  see  them  as  paupers. 

9559.  When  you  speak  of  pensioners,  Avhat  do 
you  exactly  mean  ;  people  in  receipt  of  old  age 
pay  or  sick  pay  ?— I  mean  old  age  pay, 

9560.  Are  you  quite  sm-e  that  that  exists  to 
any  extent  in  Scotland  ? — I  have  not  the  mean;; 
of  saying,  I  conclude  it  must  be  so,  because  we 
never  get  them  on  the  poor's  roll. 

9561.  Might  that  not  be  explained  by  this, 
that  the  fact  of  belonging  to  a  friendly  society 
gives  indications  of  that  kind  of  thrift  whifih 
naturally  would  prevent  people  going  on  the  Poor 
LaAV  ? — That  may  be  so. 

9562.  You  do  not  yourself  knoAv  ? — I  have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  it.  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

9563.  Is'there  any  other  point  which  you  Avish  _ 
to  Itring  before  the  Commission  Avith  regard  _  to  pn.! 
the  treatment  of  the  aged  poor  ? — The  question 
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of  sick  nursing  in  the  poorhouse,  I  think,  affects 
them  very  materially.  In  the  infirmaries  of  the 
poorhouse  there  has  been  an  enormous  improve- 
ment of  late  years  in  that  respect.  They  used 
to  be  nursed  wholly  by  paupers,  as  was  the  case 
in  Kngland,  and  now  a  very  large  number  of  poor- 
houses  employ  trained  sick  nurses,  and  the  board 
of  supervision  has  been  empovvered  by  an  order— 
I  rather  think  it  was  from  the  Home  Secretary, 
before  the  Scotch  Office  was  instituted — the  t  part 
of  the  Medical  Relief  Grant  which  goes  to 
Scotland,  15,000/.,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  trained  nursing,  and  it  is  dis- 
tributed in  that  way.  The  commattee  starts  its 
infirmary  according  to  a  certain  scale,  which  is 
prescribed,  with  a  certain  class  of  nurses  who 
must  be  on  our  register,  and  then  the  com- 
mittee gets  back  half  the  salary  of  each  nurse, 
and  35.  a  week  for  each  nurse  towards  her 
maintenance ;  the  result  has  been  to  stimulate 
the  trained  nursing  very  considerably,  and  hardly 
a  year  passes  that  two  or  three  more  poorhouses 
do  not  come  in  and  take  advantage  of  this  plan. 

9564.  And  that,  of  course,  has  been  attended 
with  great  additional  comfort  to  the  sick  poor  of 
all  ages? — They  sill  say  that.  Not  very  long 
since  an  old  pauper  in  one  of  the  workhouses 
told  me  that  she  had  repeatedly  seen  the  steak 
or  chop  which  she  had  heard  the  doctor  order  for 
her,  cooked  and  eaten  in  her  presence  by  her 
pauper  nurse,  but  she  added  that  now  the  thing 
was  very  different. 

9565.  And,  generally  speaking,  there  are  prac- 
tically no  complaints  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  poor  now  ?—  Never  any  com])laint  of  our 
trained  nursing  in  the  hospitals  now. 

9566.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to 
say?— I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  any- 
thing. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

9567.  Referring  to  the  case  of  the  old  woman 
in  PoUokshaws,  who  lived  on  half-a-crown  a 
week,  had  she  absolutely  no  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence ? —The  inspector  of  poor  thoroughly 
believed  her  statement,  and  he  assured  me  that 
he  was  satisfied  that  she  had  nothing. 

9568.  Then  why  did  not  the  parochial  board 
allow  her  a  little  more  ;  why  did  lie  not  go  and 
tell  them  about  her  case,  in  order  that  they  might 
consider  the  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
giving  her  more? — I  suggested  that  he  should 
recommend  that  they  should  give  her  more,  but 
he  said  that  she  did  not  require  it,  that  she  never 
asked  for  any  more,  and  that  she  made  no  com- 
plaint as  to  her  being  in  want  of  an  increased 
allowance,  and  you  know  it  is  rather  dangerous 
to  make  increased  allowances  to  these  people,  if 
they  do  not  ask  for  them. 

9569.  And  of  course  if  she  had  applied,  she 
had  that  power,  which  many  aged  poor  have  not, 
of  applying  to  a  court  of  aj)peal? — That  is  so. 

9570.  You  have  no  means,  have  you,  of  know- 
ing the  percentage  of  first  applications  according 
to  age? — We  have  no  returns.  We  have  only 
the  numbers  over  60,  but  we  are  not  able  to  say 
whether  they  are  treated  in  the  house  or 
outside. 

9571.  That  is  not  quite  my  point;  have  you 
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any  means  of  ascertaining  the  age  at  which  appli- 
cations for  relief  are  first  made — when  paupert. 
in  short,  first  become  chargeable  ? — I  have  no 
returns  which  throw  any  light  upon  that. 

9572.  That  information  could  be  obtained  ? — 
It  could  be  obtained,  and  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  Tlie  ag;cs  are  all  stated  in 
the  record  of  applications  at  the  time  (>f  their  first 
application,  of  course. 

9573.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  effect 
of  the  limited  area  of  the  ])a:  ish  upon  the  inti- 
macy of  those  charged  with  the  administrati(  n  of 
the  law  Avith  regard  to  the  circumstances  ot  the 
poor  ? — I  should  think  that  the  Scotch  syf.i:etn 
of  management  by  the  parish  must  have  the  best 
effect  upon  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  for  every- 
body in  the  parish  must  know  the  cii-cumstances 
of  the  aged  jiauper.  Many  ])eople  have  probably 
known  him  since  he  was  a  boy. 

9574.  You  have  a  statement  of  the  diminution  Fall  of 

in  the  course  of  the  last  20  years  in  the  amount  paui>«"'''-"> 
of  pauperism  ? — It  has  been  very  considerable.  beue" 

9575.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  generally  ?  adminis- 
— I  attribute  it  wholly  to  better  management  on  trution, 
the  part  of  the  parochial  board,  and  to  more 
discriminating  use  of  indoor  relief. 

9576.  And  not  to  the  improved  circumstances  Paupi-rs 
of  the  poor? — There  maybe  something  due  to 

that,  but  we  have  steadily  declined,  and  we  have  per  cenr. 
continued  our  decline,  even  during  bad  years,  of  total, 
years  when  work  was  scarce.    In  1873  the  total 
pauperism  of  Scotland  was  116,107,  and  in  1892 
it  had  fallen  to  90,792. 

9577.  Can  you  give  the  propoition  of  aged 
pau])ers  in  that  ?— This  is  the  mean  of  three  days 
in  the  year :  the  14th  of  September,  the  14th 
of  January,  and  the  14th  of  May.  The  total 
number  of  60  years  and  upwards  was  24,767 
paupers,  and  1,510  dependants  ;  I  presume  most 
of  them  the  wives  of  the  old  paupers. 

Mr.  Booth. 

9578.  What  year  was  that?— The  14th  of  May 
1892,  the  mean  of  three  days,  the  14th  of 
September  1891,  the  14th  of  January  1892,  and 
the  14th  of  May  1892,  which  is  the  latest  date 
to  which  our  detailed,  returns  are  completed. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxioell. 

9579.  Do  those  relate  to  the  aged? — The 
mimber  of  poor  on  the  14th  of  May  1892  who 
were  60  years  old  and  upwards,  is  24,767 
paupers,  and  1,510  dependants. 

9580.  That  was  out  of  a  total  of  92,000  ?-r 
That  was  out  of  a  total  of  90,792. 

9581.  Could   you   give   the    corresponding  ■ 
numbers  for  1872  '•' — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot, 
because  this  return  giving  the  aged  poor  is  quite 
a  recent  one  ;  I  think  it  i&  only  two  years  old. 

9582.  Now  as  to  the  duty  of  sons  to  maintain  Contri- 
their  ae-ed  iDarents  ;  you  spoke  a  little  regretfullv  butionsof 

f.     1      •   ■  •  !•  •     i  u     /^u     T  relatives. 

of  obtaining  convictions  against  sons  : — Uh,  1 
ought  rather  to  have  said  perhaps  the  expense 
and  also  the  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  local 
judges  to  compel  people  in  short  to  do  their 
duty.  May  I  remark  that  in  the  year  1874  a 
sheriff  adjudged  a  man  who  was  earning  155.  a 
week  to  pay  half-a-crown  out  of  that  towards 
the  support  of  his  mother.    I  have  been  search- 
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Sir  Herhei  t  Maxwell — continued, 
ing  for  that  case,  but  I  cannot  find  it  in  detail  : 
but  I  hope  to  find  it,  and  if  that  example  had 
been  followed  by  other  tiheriflfs  it  would  have 
been  very  easy  to  manage  ;  but  very  often,  I 
understand,  they  will  not  make  the  order,  even 
when  a  man  is  earning  fair  wages. 

9583.  And  very  often  a  man  has  his  own 
children  to  provide  for? — That  is  so. 

9584.  And  the  consideration  of  that  fact  of 
course  restrains  parochial  boards  from  taking 
action  ? — Naturally  the  fear  of  making  another 
family  of  paupers  does  restrain  them. 

9585.  Init  they  do  it  in  a  roundabout  way  by 
applying  what  is  known  as  the  poor-house  test  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so  ;  but  an  efi'ort  has  been  made 
in  some  parishes  to  prevail  upon  the  children  of 
aged  widows  to  take  the  old  widows  in  their 
houses,  and  it  has  been  very  successful  in  some 
parishes.  The  old  woman  is  found  to  be  very 
useful  in  the  house,  as  she  is  a  nurse  to  the 
daughter  when  she  is  ill,  and  she  looks  after  the 
children,  and  sometimes  she  enables  the  young- 
woman  to  add  to  the  family  income  by  getting 
out  to  work. 

9586.  And  I  suppose  it  is  considered,  is  it 
not,  that  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
Scotland  is  harslier,  tliat  the  law  itself  in  Scot- 
land is  harsher  towards  the  poor  than  it  is 
in  England  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  the  opinion 
prevails  ;  in  fact,  I  should  think  that  it  was  the 
reverse. 

9587.  Well,  the  administration  of  out-door 
relief  is  a  great  deal  more  restricted  in  Scotland, 
is  it  not  ? — But  the  Scotch  system  is  one  of  out- 
door relief  slightly  tempered  by  a  very  small 
addition  of  the  house. 

9588.  So  far  as  applies  to  the  aged  poor  ? — So 
far  as  applies  to  the  aged  poor. 

9589.  i)aring  your  long  experience  of  paro- 
chial boards,  is  it  your  impression  that  there  is 
a  great  aversion  on  the  part  of  those  boards  to 
send  aged  persons  to  the  workhouse  ?  -  I  think 
the  strongest  ;  in  fact,  I  think  very  often  they 
neglect  their  duty  in  that  they  fail  to  test 
people  who  ought  to  be  tested  on  account  of 
their  families,  simply  from  their  aversion  to 
sending  old  people  to  the  house,  and  I  find  my 
board  share  that  view. 

9590.  How  do  you  mean,  "  on  account  of  their 
families  "  ? — It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  principles 
recommended  to  the  parochial  boards  in  the 
circular  which  I  have  put  in,  that  among  the 
classes  to  be  denied  out- door  relief  were  those 
vrho  had  grown  up  families  able  to  support 
them. 

9591.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  founded 
upon  your  experience  of  the  board  and  their 
administration  of  relief,  as  to  any  means  by 
which  State  interference  would  improve  their 
condition  and  prospects? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
think  anything  of  the  sort  is  possible. 

9592.  You  have  seen,  no  doubt,  various  ])ro- 
posals  for  the  institution  of  a  pension  fund  ? — 
That  is  so. 

9593.  State  aided,  or  State  provided?  — 
Yes. 

9594.  Generally  speaking,  does  that  command 
itself  to  your  approval  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it 
does  ;  and  .1  find  that  the  general  impression 
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among  the  inspectoi-s  of  the  poor  with  whom  I 
have  had  an  O2)portunity  of  discussing  it,  is  that 
the  classes  who  come  to  them  are  classes  who 
never  could  nor  would  have  subscribed  to  any 
fund  ;  in  short,  they  are  often  what  we  call  in 
Scothind  "  ne'er-do-weels.  ' 

9595.  Then  you  think,  tailing  the  urban  and 
rural  districts  together,  that  on  the  whole,  as  a 
class,  the  working  men  of  Scotland  are  able  to 
provide  a  fund  upon  which  they  can  fall  back 
when  they  get  past  work  ? — I  feel  they  are, 
that  they  must  do  so,  because  they  do  not  come 
to  us  as  paupers  later. 

9596.  But  there  are  a  certain  amount  of 
pau])ers  ? — That  is  so,  yes  ;  but  they  are  really 
hardly  ever  respectable  artizans. 

9597.  I  said  lu'ban  and  rural  alike  ;  that 
includes  2>loughmen  and  agricultural  labourers  •* 
— Yes  ;  1  am  afraid  they  come  very  often. 

9598.  In  old  age  ? — In  old  age,  yes. 

9599.  Can  you  state  any  reason  for  that  ? — 
I  presume  it  is  because  the  wages  are  low  and 
that  he  cannot  save,  and  also  that  his  children's 
A^■ages  are  low,  and  that  they  cannot  do  much  to 
support  him  ;  I  suppose  that  those  are  the 
reasons. 

9600.  That  would  apply  to  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land ? — I  may  say  to  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

9601.  To  the"^  Lothians  ? — Of  course  their 
wages  are  better  in  the  Lothians,  and  I  think  the 
Lothian  ploughman  is  more  rarely  a  pauper,  l»ut 
certainly  in  some  counties  the  agricultural 
labourer  does  become  a  pauper  very  often. 

9602.  I  would  now  like  to  ask  a  question  in 
reference  to  another  matter  ;  what  is  the  rate  of 
pauperism  in  Scotland  per  1,000? — I  have  here 
a  return  up  to  the  14th  of  January  1893,  and 
it  gives  the  rate  of  pauperism  as  22'8  -per  1,000 
of  the  estimated  population,  a  reduction  from  last 
year,  when  it  was  23 "0. 

9603.  I  w  ould  like  to  return  to  that  subject 
which  we  have  just  left,  the  wages  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  as  a  cause  of  pauperism  ;  have 
you  examined  into  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  in  that  matter  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have.  I  was  merely  stating  a  general  impres- 
sion. 

'  9604.  You  were  going  generally  on  the 
assumption  that  wages  in  rural  districts  are 
lower  than  those  in  towns? — I  think  so,  yes. 

9605.  But  do  you  really  mem  to  say  that  for 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland  the  agricultural 
labourers  receive  wages  that  they  cannot  live 
upon  ? — Oh,  they  can  live  upon  them  ;  there  is 
no  doubt  in  Scotland,  because  the  day  labourers' 
wages  in  Scotland  are  not,  in  any  districts  that  I 
am  aware  of,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  Highlands, 
less  than  14s. ;  it  is  often  16.s.,  and  sometimes 
18.?.,  so  that  it  may  be  called  fairly  good  wages 
for  the  day  labourers, 

9606.  But  inadequate,  in  your  opinion,  to  make 
provision  for  old  age? — Well,  I  should  think 
so,  especially  when  a  man  has  a  fa  mil  v  to  provide 
for. 

9607.  Nevertheless,  a  great  many  of  these 
men  do  belong  to  friendly  societies,  do  they  not . 
— I  can  only  suppose  that  they  do,  some  of  them. 
I  am  not  aware  of  it  as  a  fact. 

9608.  There  is  only  one  more  subject  on  which 
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I  wish  to  ask  yon  a  question,  and  that  is  the 
charitable  provision  which  exists  in  certain 
parishes.  Take,  as  a  typical  parish,  that  of 
Caerlaverock,  in  Dumfriesshire,  I  speak  from 
memory,  but  I  think  in  that  parish  there  are  an 
unusual  number  of  charities,  are  there  not  ; 
foundations  ? — It  is  really  only  one  charity  ;  but 
it  is  subdivided,  and  part  of  it  is  devoted  to 
educational  purposes,  and  a  large  school  is  main- 
tained from  it  ;  the  rest,  which  is  devoted  to 
what  may  be  called  charitable  purposes,  amounts 
to  about  1,000/.  a  year.  Then  the  population  is 
only  about  1,000. 

9B09.  How  is  it  administered  to  the  aged 
poor  ? — It  has  to  be  distributed  entirely  to  the 
aged  poor. 

9610.  And  what  has  been  the  elfect  upon  the 
pauperism  of  that  parish  ? — I  am  happy  to  say 
it  is  less  detrimental  than  it  used  to  be  ;  but 
the  pauperism  of  that  parish  was  one  in  17  of  the 
population  some  years  ago. 

9611.  It  is  a  rural  parish  ? — It  is  a  pvu-ely 
agricultural  parish. 

9612.  Where  wages  are  certainly  not  at  the 
lowest  mark  ? — Dumfriesshire  wages  are  not  the 
lowest.  I  suppose  the  day  labourers'  wages  in 
that  part  of  Dumfriesshire  may  be  about  16s.  a 
week. 

9613.  And  in  that  parish  of  a  thousand  popu- 
lation, one  in  17  were  paupers  .'  —  Yes  ;  although 
there  was  

9614.  Will  you  state  the  numbers  again? — 
The  1,000Z.  a  year  was  distributed  amongst  the 
aged  poor  of  the  parish,  and  the  poor's  rate 
besides  was  very  high,  7|^/.  in  tlie  £,  1  think, 
and  the  pauperism  was  one  in  17  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

9615.  Can  you  account  for  that  extraordinary 
result  ? — Well,  I  never  doubted  that  it  was  on 
account  of  the  distribution  of  tiie  1,0.  0/.  that  the 
pauperism  reached  this  figux'e. 

9616.  Did  it  attract  paupers  from  elsewhere  ? 
— Perhaps.  1  think  it  did  help  to  pauperise  those 
who  belonged  to  the  parish,  because  they  got 
this  distribution  for  nothing. 

9617.  If  it  had  attracted  pauperism  from  else- 
where the  population  would  have  risen  ? — The 
population  has  been  greatly  diminishing. 

9618.  But  you  think  that  if  it  had  had  the 
effect  of  attracting  paupers  from  elsewhere  the 
population  wauld  have  increased  ? — Yes. 

9619.  Therefore  there  is  no  other  way  of 
accounting  for  it  except  by  demoralization, 
because  of  the  evidence  of  this  charit}- ? — That 
is  so.  I  ought  to  mention,  perhaps,  that  there  is 
another  very  bad  example  of  the  same  thing  in 
the  parishes  of  Irvine  and  Dundonald.  There 
is  what  they  call  in  Scotland  a  mortification. 

9620.  Those  are  parishes  of  a  different  charac- 
ter ? — Yes  ;  but  there  is  a  large  landward  area 
in  those  parishes,  and  the  terms  of  the  beqnest 
are,  that  the  disti-ibution  is  to  he  made  to  all 
persons  over  a  certain  age  who  reside  within  two 
miles  of  the  Cross  of  Irvine. 

9621.  What  is  the  age  ?— I  think  it  is  65,  if 
I  recollect  rightly;  but  the  effect  of  that  (I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  the  effect  of  that)  was  that 
the  pauperism  of  those  two  parishes  was  by  far 
the  highest  in  that  part  of  Ayrshire. 
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9622.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  dole? — 
I  think  it  was  either  5/.  or  6/.  It  was  limited  to 
very  small  sums  a  year  to  each  of  the  beneficiaries. 

9623.  Any  person  residing  witlnii  two  miles 
of  the  Cross  nf  Irvij)e  could  claim  this  51.  or  6/. 
a  yeiir  as  a  right  ? — Yes. 

9624.  And  the  result  was  a  large  increase  in 
the  ))au])erism  ? — There  was  a  large  amount  of 
paupeiisni  wliich  I  attributed  to  this,  and  I  also 
found  tliat  the  local  inspectors  of  the  poor  attri- 
bute<l  the  ])au])erisni  to  that  also. 

9625.  Wliat  was  the  effect  uj)()n  the  f)Oor 
rate  in  those  ])arishes?— I  cannot  tell  you  from 
memory.    I  forget. 

Lord  Hraxsry. 

9626.  You  have  alluded  to  the  l)onefit  societies  Benefit 
which  you  think  diminished  very  largely  the  Hocietie*. 
demands  upon  the  parochial  relief.  Is  Scotland 

Avell  ])rovided  with  benefit  societies  ? — 1  liave  no 
means  of  knowing.  It  is  merely  a  surmise  on 
my  part  that  the  {)eople,  by  subscribing  to  these 
benefit  societies,  kept  off  the  rates. 

9627.  They  exist  in  Scotland  ;  there  are  Scotch 
societies  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  do.  I  find 
that  they  appear  in  the  shape  I  have  mentioned, 
in  the  form  of  funeral  subscriptions.  Often  iu 
the  poor  roll  we  find  this. 

9628.  Have  you  in  Scotland  many  societies 
similar  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  societies  of  that 
kind? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  a  large  number. 

Mr.  Henley. 

9629.  I  thhik  the  parochial  areas  of  Scotland  Size  <>f 
in  the  country  are  very  nearlv  as  large  as  our  pa'"''*'ies. 
country  unions  in  England  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

I  do  not  know  the  area  of  the  English  unions, 
but  I  know  that  some  of  the  parishes  in  Scotland 
are  very  small ;  very  small  indeed.  I  may  say 
that  I  have  been  able  in  one  day  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  books  in  eight  or  nine  parishes,  just 
driving  from  parish  to  parish. 

9630.  I  see  that  it  is  a  statutory  requirement  MeetinRs 
that  the  parochial  boards  shall  meet  twice  a  ofhoarrfs 
year  ? — Yes,  to  revise  the  roll.  mitteeT  " 

9631.  Do  any  of  the  parochial  boards  simply 
comply  with  that  requirement  by  merely  meet- 
ing twice  a  year  ? — A  good  many  of  the  country 
boards  only  meet  twice  a  year,  but  1  may  say 
that  as  a  general  rule  there  is  what  is  called  a 
committee,  appointed  to  advise  the  inspector  in 
cases  of  difficidty. 

9632.  Have  the  committees  as  full  powers  as 
the  parochial  boards  ? — They  have  full  powers 
in  the  matter  of  relief,  and  when  the  inspector 
is  in  any  difficidty,  and  he  does  not  know  how 
to  deal  with  a  case,  he  calls  the  committee 
together,  and  they  make  their  minute,  and  that 
is  conclusive  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  It 
relieves  him  of  his  responsibility. 

9633.  Then  the  inspector  of  the  poor,  who  is 
the  relieving  officer  and  clerk  to  the  parochial 
board  between  those  half  yearly  meetings,  has 
full  power  to  relieve,  both  in  money  and  in 
kind  ? — He  has  full  power  to  relieve,  both  in 
money  and  in  kind,  and  he  is  under  a  statutory 
responsibility  if  any  accident  occurs  through  his 
default . 

9634.  And  what  classes  in  Scotland  is  he  em- 
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Mr.  Henhy — continued, 
powered  to  relieve  ? — He  cannot  relieve  able- 
bodied  people. 

9635.  He  cannot? — No  ;  it  is  illegal. 

9636.  By  able-bodied  people  you  mean  both 
men  and  women  ? — Yes ;  but  1  ought  to  explain 
that  a  great  many  people  who  would  be  called 
able-bodied  in  England,  are  not  called  able- 
bodied  in  Scotland ;  for  example,  women  with 
children  are  constructively  disabled  in  Scotland, 
and  strong  men  who  are  temporarily  laid  up, 
they  are  all  entitled  to  relief,  and  they  do  not 
count  as  able-bodied, 

9637.  Do  you  think  that  the  restriction  as 
to  relief  has  much  influence  upon  the  compara- 
tive statistics  of  the  two  countries,  England  and 
Scotland  ? — It  has  an  influence  in  this  way,  I 
think,  that  the  term  able-bodied,  being  differently 
understood  in  the  two  coimtries,  is  likely  to 
confuse  the  statistics. 

9638.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  this  excellent 
book  written  by  the  present  chairman  of  the 
board  of  supervision  ? — Yes  ;  the  boarding-out 
book. 

9639.  And  in  speaking  of  the  pauperism  in  the 
two  countries,  he  says  :  "  There  is  thus  a  consider- 
"  able  balance  in  favour  of  of  Scotland  ;  but  it 
"  must  be  kept  in  view  that  the  able-bodied  poor 
"  (who  are  relieved  in  England),  have  technically 
"  no  legal  claim  to  relief  in  Scotland,  parochial 
"  boards  being  practically  compelled  to  keep  even 
"  able-bodied  men  from  dying  of  starvation,  and 
"  able-bodied  women,  with  childi-en,  have  in  most 
"  cases  a  legal  right  to  relief."  I  wanted  to 
know  beyond  that,  is  there  any  power  in  Scot- 
land, such  as  we  have  in  England,  the  power  of 
audit,  and  of  disallowing  any  relief  given  impro- 
perly to  any  pauper  ? — We  have  no  official  audit 
in  Scotland,  and  it  is  the  greatest  blot  on  our 
system. 

9640.  And,  therefore,  the  inspectors  of  the  poor 
can  relieve  as  they  please? — Yes,  as  they  please. 

9641.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  statistics.  .1  see  your  pauperism 
per  thousand  went  down  from  1873  to  1892,  from 
33  per  thousand,  to  22  per  thousand,  that  is  at 
page  7  of  your  own  report  ? — 22'9  per  thousand. 

9642.  You  have  been  asked  the  question  before, 
and  I  should  very  much  like  to  understand  it 
perfectly,  do  you  think  that  that  is  due  to  im- 
proved administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  or  to  a 
better  condition  of  the  people  ? — T  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  it  is  largely  due  to  improved  admin- 
istration, 

9643.  And  I  see  that  your  expenditure  at  the 
same  time  has  gone  up  from  an  average  for  each 
person  receiving  parochial  relief  fi-om  6/.  18.«.  \  ^d. 
to  9Z.  \\s.  \\d.  ? — That  is  so,  but  I  ought  to  say 
that  that  includes  the  lunatics.  You  will  find 
that  it  includes  each  person  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief.  You  will  find  it  better  stated  at  page  12, 
Mr.  Henley  ;  if  you  refer  to  page  12  of  the 
report. 

9644.  Out-relief  was  formerly  given  in  Scot- 
land very  lavishly,  I  have  got  your  own  report 
at  the  end  of  this  book,  and  it  is  a  very  instructive 
one;  the  average  per  head  for  relief  and  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  of  all  classes  has  increased  i — 
What  page  is  that? 

9645.  Page  12.  Has  increased  since  1868  from 
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51.  16s.  9//.?— To  9/.  Us.  \ld.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
64  per  cent.  If  vou  exclude  lunatics,  the  in- 
crease is  from  51.  4s.  66?.  to  11.  14s.  5rf.,  or  48  per 
cent. 

9646.  Do  the  parochial  boards  remove  many 
old  people  to  Ireland  now  ? — A  great  many. 

9647.  Old  people  over  60  ? — Yes,  they  do  ; 
they  remove  a  good  many  old  people. 

9648.  They  remove  a  good  many  of  those  who 
are  of  indifferent  character  ?  —  Yes. 

9649.  I  see  there  were  195  and  70  dependents 
removed  in  1892  ;  would  you  think  a  consider- 
able number  of  those  were  aged  persons? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  were. 

9650.  And  they  do  not  remove  Avhen  the 
people  are  people  of  good  character,  and  there  is 
no  power  to  remove  the  poor  ^^ersons  so  trans- 
ferred back  from  Ireland  to  Scotland  ? — There  is 
not ;  and  if  a  person  removed  returns  he  is 
punishable  by  statute. 

9651.  Have  many  cases  of  hardship  in  connec- 
tion with  cases  of  that  sort  have  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Supervision?  —A  great 
many,  and  very  many  cases  of  hardship  of  persons 
removed  from  parish  to  parish  in  Scotland.  In 
short,  it  was  so  bad  that  it  was  proposed,  and  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Crawford's  Com- 
mittee was,  that  the  power  of  removal  should  be 
restricted.  It  is  badly  required.  There  should 
be  some  appeal  to  the  Central  Board  in  cases  of 
cruel  removal.  For  example,  a  Shetland  sailor 
may  marry  a  Leith  woman,  and  if  he  dies,  the 
Shetland  parish  upon  whom  the  widow  is  charge- 
able may  remove  that  woman  from  Leith  all 
the  way  to  Shetland  as  a  condition  of  giving  her 
relief  at  all. 

9652.  I  think  you  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
looking  over  some  of  our  English  workhouses ; 
do  you  think  that  the  Scotch  classification  is 
better  than  ours? — It  is  some  years  since  I  saw 
an  English  workhouse  ;  but,  as  I  remember  the 
two,  they  were  pretty  mitch  the  same.  Of  course, 
our  newer  poorhouses  and  your  newer  Avoik- 
houses  have  shown  an  imj^rovement. 

9653.  But  you  are  not]:)ressed  with  able-bodied 
men  in  your  workhouses  ? — We  never  have  any. 
When  I  say  we  never  have  any,  occasionally  we 
do  have  people  there  suffering  from  slight 
disablement,  and  we  then  use  the  stoneyard  for 
stone-breaking, 

9654.  Do  you  not  set  apart,  in  many  of  your 
workhouses  in  Scotland,  a  certain  portion  for 
your  aged  lunatics  ? — We  do,  and  they  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy.  1  may 
add  that  we  carefully  guard  against  the  admission 
of  persons  of  doubtful  sanity  to  the  ordinary  wards. 

9655.  And  the  Board  of  Supervision  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  ? —No.  Nothing  what- 
ever. 

9656.  And  those  are  peoj^le  who  are  harmless  ? 
— They  call  them  "  the  fatuous."  They  are  people 
^yho  are  not  dangerous. 

9657.  Do  the  parochial  board  receive  a  grant 
for  them  ? — They  receive  the  lunacy  grant,  half 
of  their  expenditure  up  to  8s. 

9658.  How  much  do  tliey  receive  ? — Half  of 
their  expenditure  up  to  8.v, 

9659.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  boarding-out 
of  your  lunatics  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  case  of 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

aged  people,  do  the  parochial  boards  receive  any 
money  in  repayment  of  those  expenses  ? — They 
receive  the  lunacy  grant  exactly  in  the  same 
way. 

9660.  Half  the  cost  ?— Yes  ;  half  the  cost  up 

to  85. 

9661.  Now  in  the  parishes  in  which  no  rate  is 
levied,  how  is  money  found  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  ? — By  a  voluntary  assessment  among  the 
j^roprietors. 

9662.  I  think  there  are  46  parishes  unassessed 
in  Scotland  ? — Forty-six  parishes,  yes. 

9663.  And  then  there  is  a  statutory  power  to 
devote  money  collected  at  the  churches  for  the 
purpose  of  parochial  board? — There  is. 

9664.  And  a  portion  is  devoted  for  the  aged 
poor  of  every  parish? — At  the  discretion  of  the 
Kirk  Session  ;  and  a  good  deal  is  given  in  that 
way. 

966.5.  Do  the  parochial  board  have  anything 
to  do  with  that  ? — Nothing, 

9666.  Then  who  decides  what  portion  shall  go 
to  the  parochial  board  and  what  portion  shall  go 
to  the  Kirk  Session  ? — I  believe  there  is  an  old 
enactment  on  the  subject,  but  in  practice,  I  be- 
lieve, only  one-fourth  is  handed  to  the  parochial 
board. 

9667.  And  that  is  in  aid  of  the  rates  ? — That 
goes  in  aid  of  the  rates  ;  yes. 

9668.  Is  there  any  combination  in  the  large 
towns  in  Scotland,  such  as  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, between  such  organisations  as  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  and  the  Poor  Law  ? — I 
understand  that  in  the  large  towns  the  associa- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
]ioor  are  in  constant  communication  with  the  Poor 
Law  officers. 

9669.  They  keep  in  touch  with  them  ? — I 
understand  that  they  do. 

9670.  Has  that  any  effect  in  reducing  pauper- 
ism?—Some  of  the  inspectors  are  of  opinion  that 
a  very  good  effect  has  been  produced.  The 
charity  organisations,  I  may  mention,  in  Scot- 
land find  Avork  and  give  very  low  wages,  but  they 
find  everybody  work  wdio  applies  for  it.  There 
is  a  table,  Mr.  Henley,  at  page  170,  Avhich 
throws  light  upon  the  Church  collections.  Last 
year  the  total  receipts  were  40,284/.,  and  the 
sum  expended  upon  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
7,727/. 

Mr.  Pell. 

9671.  With  regard  to  this  combination,  Mr. 
McNeill,  that  was  the  result  very  much  of 
Dr.  Chalmers'  teaching ;  you  have  read  \)r. 
Chalmers  on  "  The  Christian  and  Economic 
"  Policy  of  a  Nation,"  I  presvune  ?  —  I  have  read 
only  extracts  from  it. 

9672.  Not  the  book  itself  ?— Not  the  book 
itself. 

9673.  Then  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
enormous  change  which  Dr.  Chalmers  made  in  the 
administration  and  system  of  Poor  Law  relief 
in  Scotland  ? — I  have  only  heard  of  it. 

Mr,  lioundell. 

9674.  The  improved  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  to  which  you  attribute  a  considerable 
fallingroff  of  your  relief,  is  partly  owing  to  the 


Mr.  Ronndell — continued. 

strict  administration  of  out  relief  and  partly  to 
the  more  discriminating  treatment  of  the  in-door 
poor? — Yes;  it  is  due  to  greacer  discrimination 
in  dealing  with  the  applications  between  those  who 
ought  to  have  in-door  and  those  w^ho  ought  to 
have  out-door  relief  ;  at  least,  that  has  always 
been  my  impression. 

9675.  Then,  taking  the  number  of  applicants 
to  the  board  of  super-vision,  which  have  been 
remitted  to  the  inspector  or  ])arochial  board,  and 
where  the  ground  of  complaint  has  been  removed, 
does  that  point  to  any  harshness  on  the  part  of 
the  local  board,  in  the  first  instance? — It  possil)ly 
may  be  harshness  in  the  first  instance,  and  pos- 
sibly a  misunderstanding  of  cases  in  many  in- 
stances. 

9676.  It  does  not  point  to  anything  like  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  harsh  dealing  on  the 
part  of  the  local  board  ? — I  think  not.  If  vou 
will  observe,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
local  board  proved  to  be  right. 

9677.  Well,  you  have  told  us  about  the  strong 
prejudice  against  in-door  relief,  but  you  also 
spoke  strongly  about  the  improvement  of  trained 
nurses,  and,  earlier,  you  told  us  that  the  more 
there  was  classification  and  indulgences  in  the 
Avorkhouse  the  fewer  were  the  grievances  made  ? 
—Yes. 

9678.  Wliat  I  should  like  to  ask  you  is,  how 
far,  after  all  these  improvements,  the  popular 
feeling  against  relief  in  the  poorhouse  has 
abated  ? — I  really  cannot  say  that  it  has  abated 
at  all. 

9679.  It  is  still  very  strong? — I  think  it  is 
just  as  strong  as  it  was  25  years  ago  when  I  was 
first  made  acquainted  with  it. 

9680.  I  think  you  told  us  that  a  few  years  ago 
some  of  the  rules  had  been  embodied  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  local  boards  for  their  guidance  in 
administration  ? — Some  sujigestions. 

9681.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  have  those  sugges- 
tions generally  been  accepted  by  the  local  boards  ? 
— Very  generally  ;  I  may  say  that  those  suofges- 
tions  are  the  practical  and  univeral  rule  of 
administration.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that 
one  sees  frequent  exceptions,  but  one  never  hears 
any  argument  in  favour  of  them.  The  principle 
is  practically  admitted  by  all  the  boards. 

9682.  I  should  like  to  test  it  in  this  way  ;  if 
these  suggestions  were  made  obligatory  on  you 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  what  corresponds 
with  our  Local  Government  Board,  would  that 
be  objected  to  in  Scotland  as  infringing  too 
much  on  the  liberty  of  the  guardians  ? — I  think 
it  would,  and  1  think  it  would  be  most  undesir- 
able, for  no  rules  of  that  kind  are  free  from 
exception. 

9683.  Then  do  you  expect  that  these  rules 
will  be  adopted  more  and  more  ? — I  feel  satisfied 
that  they  will.  There  is  a  general  acquiescence 
in  them. 

9684.  As  a  better  impression  prevails  about 
the  administration  of  poor  relief  ?~  That  is  so. 

9685.  Just  take  the  question  of  State  pensions, 
about  which  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  asked  you. 
Is  there  any  general  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
working  men  in  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  State 
pension?  either  way,  iq  favour  ox  iigainst?--! 
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Have  no  means  of  answering  the  question,  no 
means  of  arrivinj;  at  an  answer. 

9686.  I  will  take  you  iiowto  another  question. 
You  have  been  asked  about  the  charities  of 
Caerlaverock  and  Irvine  and  other  places.  I 
again  ask  you,  in  youi'  opinion,  would  there  be 
any  strong  objection  on  the  ])art  of  the  people  if 
those  charities  were  applied  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  purposes  more  beneficial  to  the  poor 
than  they  are  now  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would  raise 
a  considerable  outcry  in  Scotland,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  urged  repeatedly  myself  that  there 
should  be  some  legislation  with  regard  to  these 
charities  which  are  doing  the  poor  mischief  by  the 
way  they  are  applied. 

9687.  And  this  mischief  could  only  be  cured  by 
Parliamentary  intervention  ? — By  legislation.  I 
have  repeatedly  pressed  that. 

Mr.  Broadkurst. 

9688.  You  did  not  tell  us  whether  the  man 
Avho  was  ordered  to  pay  2s.  6d.  a  week  out  of 
15.<.  towards  the  support  of  his  parent  or  parents, 
whether  he  was  a  married  man  or  not  ? — I  am 
not  quite  sure,  but  I  have  written  to  inquire  as 
to  that  case,  and  T  shall  be  able  to  let  you  know 
if  it  is  of  interest,  but  my  impression  is  that  he 
was  a  married  man  Avithout  children. 

9689.  And  shall  I  take  it  that  you  stated  this 
as  rather  an  exceptional  instance  of  a  sheriff's 
action? — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  very  excep- 
tional. 

9690.  You  regret  to  say  it  is  ? — I  regret  to 
say  it  is,  for  I  think  the  sheriff  was  right ;  and  I 
may  say  I  had  an  opportunity  of  asking  him 
three  days  ago  whether  he  still  thought  as  he  did 
then,  and  he  said  that  most  certainly  he  did,  and 
that  if  he  had  a  similar  case  to-day  he  would  decide 
it  in  the  same  sense,  probably. 

3Ir.  Booth. 

9691.  With  reo-ard  to  the  numbei'S  of 
paupers  in  Scotland,  you  have  told  us  that  at 
present  there  are  about  90,000,  and  that  they 
amount  to  22*8  per  1,000  of  the  estimated 
population  ? — The  acrucul  number  on  the  14th 
January  was  93,496.  That  is  a  subsequent  dnte, 
as  you  will  observe  from  the  date  of  the  Blue 
Book,  and  this  is  a  recent  return,  tiie  ratio  per 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population  is  22*8. 

9692.  Do  you  know  what  the  ratio  per  1,000 
of  the  estimated  population  would  be  with  regard 
to  the  old,  as  applied  only  to  those  over  60  years 
of  age.  You  said  there  were  26  ,000  over  60  ; 
do  you  know  what  the  ratio  would  be  ? — J  do 
not  know  what  it  would  be,  but  it  would  be  easy 
to  calculate  it ;  I  can  give  you  tlie  numbers. 

9693.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  a  very  much 
larger  ratio  ? — It  would  be  a  very  much  larger 
ratio. 

9694.  The  ratio  that  I  desire  to  obtain  is  the 
ratio  of  jiaupers  over  60  to  the  whole  population 
over  60? — The  total  population  in  1891  was 
4,330,103,  and  the  amount  of  j)auperism  on  the 
three  periods  of  September,  January,  and  iVlay 
was  59,454  paupers,  to  which  has  to  be 
added  32.120  dependents,  making  a  total  of 
91,574,  or  a  ratio  of  pauperism  to  the  population 
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of  one  in  44,  and  the  percentage  of  patiperism 
over  60  years  of  age  to  population  is  "6. 

Chairman. 

9695.  The  question  is  as  to  what  the  propor- 
tion of  pauperism  over  60  is  to  the  population 
over  60  ? — I  cannot  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Booth. 

9696.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  admit 
that  it  is  very  much  larger.  We  can  no  doubt 
get  these  figures  easily.  We  know  that  that  is 
so  in  England,  and  we  presume  that  it  is  so  in 
Scotland  ;  that  the  proportion  of  old  paupers  is 
very  much  greater  to  the  old  population,  than 
the  proportion  of  paupers  of  all  ages  is  to  the 
population  ? — I  rather  presimie  it  would  be. 

9697.  With  regard  to  the  account  you  have 
given,  is  it  for  one  day ;  is  it  the  number  of 
paupers  relieved  on  a  particular  day  of  the  year, 
or  on  the  mean  of  three  days  ? — Yes,  the  mean 
of  three  days. 

9698.  But  the  total  niimber  of  people  who 
received  relief  in  the  course  of  the  year  would  be 
considerably  greater  ? —  Yes.  I  can  give  you 
particulars  about  that.  This  system  of  working 
it  out  by  taking  the  mean  of  three  periods  was 
challenged,  I  think,  on  one  occasion,  and  we  got 
a  return  to  show  how  much  it  would  be  if  it  was 
for  the  whole  year,  instead  of  for  the  mean  of 
three  days ;  and  this  is  the  result — the  average 
mimber  relieved  for  the  mean  of  three  days  was 
95,643,  but  for  the  whole  year  it  was  187,676. 

9699.  Were  they  separate  individuals  relieved? 
— Separate  applications. 

9700.  Not  separate  individuals  ? —  Certainly 
not ;  the  individuals  are  no  doubt  represented  by 
the  mean  return,  because  these  187,000  were 
cases  of  those  who  had  a^jplied  again  and  again. 

9701.  Duplicate  applications  ? — Yes,  duplicate 
applications. 

9702.  But  there  would  still  be  a  larger  number  ] 
excluding  the  duplicate  applications,  if  you  con- 
sidered as  a  pauper,  anyone  who  Avas  relieved 
during  the  year? — -That  is   so;  probably  the 
number  would  be  slightly  greater. 

9703.  Then  those  people  who  are  relieved  are 
drawn  mainly  from  what  may  be  called  the  lower 
labouring  class — you  said  you  had  very  few 
respectable  artisans  7 — This  classification  which 
I  have  in  my  hand  shows  pretty  much  that  the 
larger  number  is  drawn  from  the  lower  labouring 
class. 

9704.  But  there  would  be  a  very  large  per- 
centa2;e  of  the  lower  labouring  class  who  in  their 
old  age — a  very  large  percentage  of  the  old 
amongst  the  working  classes  who  come  for  relief 
in  their  old  age  ? — That  is  so. 

9705.  Is  it  not  going  rather  far  to  say  that  they 
are  all  ne'er-do-weels? — I  will  not  go  as  far  as 
that,  but  all  I  find  is  that  the  general  body  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  poor  st;ite  that  they  are  mainly 
of  a  class  that  could  not  or  would  not  subscribe 
in  early  life  to  any  pension  scheme.  Of  course 
I  cannot  give  you  the  ground  on  which  they  form 
that  opinion,  but  I  find  that  it  is  very  common 
among  them,  and  that  they  say  that  they  do  not 
have  to  deal  with  respectable  people  as  a  rule  as 
paupers,  and  that  the  people  who  come  to  them 
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are  people  who  either  could  not  or  would  not 
have  saved  in  early  life. 

9706.  And  you  would  not  be  shaken  about 
that  view,  if  you  found  that  those  figures  when 
worked  out  showed  that  they  applied  to  one- third 
of  the  class  you  were  speaking  of — the  lower 
working  class? — I  cannot  decline  to  tak  e  the  opinion 
of  those  men,  for  they  are  so  perpetually  brought 
into  connection  with  the  paupers,  and  they  know 

;  them  so  thoroughly. 

9707.  It  seems  a  hard  judgment  to  pass  on  so 
large  a  proportion  as  I  believe  these  figures 
would  show — as  very  likely  one-third  of  the 
lower  working  classes  ? — It  does  seem  a  large 
proportion. 

9708.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
dealing  with  the  poor,  you  find  a  great  difference 
in  the  problem  between  town  and  country  ? — A 
very  great  difference. 

9709.  Woxild  you  suggest  any  possibility  of 
a  different  treatment  for  town  and  coimtry  ? — 
I  Well,  the  treatment  is  practically  quite  different ; 
I  the  system  in  the  country  is  a  much  more 
paternal  system  of  dealing  with  pauperism. 

Chairman. 

9710.  With  the  old  age  poor  ?— With  all 
pauperism.  In  towns,  they  bind  themselves  by 
cast-iron  rules,  and  they  do  not  vary  them.  For 
instance,  in  one  town  parish  of  Scotland,  they 
very  rarely  give  out-door  relief  at  all,  and 
confine  that  to  very  small  doles. 

9711.  Does  that  apply  to  the  aged  poor? — I 
am  talking  of  all  pauperism. 

9712.  But  our  inquiry  was  solely  with  regard 
to  the  aged  poor  ? — I  understood  it  was  a  general 
question. 

Mr.  Booth. 

j  9713.  Whatever  is  true  as  to  the  whole  of 
pauperism  in  your  answer,  would  be  even  more 
irue  with  regard  to  the  case  of  the  old  1 — Yes, 
that  would  be  so. 

9714.  You  find  enough  elasticity  in  the  law, 
as  it  now  is,  to  provide  for  a  difference  in  treat- 
fment  in  town  and  country  ? — We  find  it  to 
be  so. 

9715.  With  regard  to  the  parish  which  was 
idemoralised  by  the  distribution  of  1,000/.,  what 
was  the  population  ? — It  was  1,051  in  1881.  I 
|im  sorry  to  say  our  statistics  do  not  give  the 
ipopulation  of  1891,  because  we  could  not  get  it 
lit  the  time  ;  it  is  a  purely  agricultural  parisli. 

9716.  And  how  was  the  money  distributed  ? — 
Well,  we  never  knew  how  the  money  was  distri- 
jbuted.  It  was  managed  by  a  body  with  which 
|we  had  no  concern,  but  I  did  hear  from  the  in- 
spector of  poor  that  it  was  distributed  by  a  com- 
Imittee.  I  think  the  minister  of  the  parish  was 
the  principal  functionary  on  that  committee. 

9717-18.  And  the  demoralisation  resulting 
would  largely  depend  on  the  administration  of 
bhatfund?— No  doubt,  if  they  were  obliged  to 
get  rid  of  their  1,000/.  among  those  1,051  people. 
Of  course  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
demoralisation  with  such  a  very  large  sum. 

9719.  I  would   only  ask   if  that   sum  was 
arranged  as  pensions  for  the  old,  would  it  be 
equally  demoralising  as  the  general  distribution 
in  doles  ?— It  is  possible  that  it  might  not. 
75320. 
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9720.  You  have  given  it  as  a  general  state-  Chaiacie? 
ment  that  those  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  in  paupers. 
Scotland  are  the  "  ne'er-do-weels  "?— No,  I  do 

not  think  quite  that ;  I  think  there  are  a  good 
many  of  th  em.  I  think  it  was  rather  the  reverse 
that  the  people  whom  we  have  as  paupers  are 
people  who  from  various  causes  could  not  sub- 
scribe to  pension  funds  in  their  youtli,  or  would 
not. 

9721.  I  gathered  from  you  that  they  were 
the  "  ne'er-do-weels  "?— Some  of  them  are  no 
doubt. 

9722.  What  proportion  would  you  give  to 
those  whom  you  would  call  the  deserving  poor 
above  the  age  of  60?— I  have  no  means  of 
arriving  at  any  conclusion  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Loch. 

9723.  May  I  ask  you  whether  the  parish  is  a 
large  area  in  Scotland,  as  a  rule  ? — They  vary 
immensely  in  size.  Some  of  the  Highland 
parishes  are  very  large,  very  extensive  in  area, 
and  some  few  of  those  are  populous  also,  as  for 
instance,  in  the  Lewis. 

9724.  Consequently  in  many  of  those  parishes 
you  would  be  dealing  with  a  district  not  much 
smaller  than  an  English  union  ? — I  believe  a 
good  many  of  them  would  be  as  extensive. 

9725.  Therefore,  in  considering  your  advice 
as  to  parishes,  that  they  are  a  good  area  of 
administration,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
in  your  statement  we  are  dealing  with  very  large 
areas  ? — Yes. 

9726.  With  regard  to  those  figures?— Per- 
haps I  ought  to  explain  that  where  it  is  neces- 
sary the  parochial  boards  always  appoint  assist- 
ants to  the  inspector. 

9727.  Still  there  would  be  but  one  committee 
for  settlement  ? — That  is  quite  true,  yes. 

9728.  The  number  of  aged  poor  over  60  are 
very  few  in  some  parishes  ;  would  you  look  at  piobubiy 
page  133  of  the  last  Report  of  the  Board  of  deTectr*" 
Supervision.    The  population  of  several  parishes 

is  not  stated,  but  it  would  almost  seem  that  in 
some  parishes  Avhere  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
pauperism,  there  is  no  old-age  pauperism  ;  how 
would  you  account  for  that? — I  cannot  account 
for  it,  unless  it  is  either  accident  or  else  untrust- 
worthy returns. 

9729.  And  it  might  quite  as  well  be  the  latter, 
judging  from  the  statements  there,  for  they  deal 
with  various  parishes  of  different  types? — I  think 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  defective  returns,  because  I 
have  already  said  that  this  particular  addition  to 
the  inspectors'  returns  is  quite  recent,  and  we 
always  notice  that  it  takes  some  years  before 
the  inspectors  can  be  got  into  a  new  form  of 
return. 

9730.  That  would  affect  your  total  of  24,000 
odd  ?— No  doubt  it  would.  The  total,  by-the- 
bye,  is  26,277,  because  you  have  to  add  the 
dependents. 

9731.  I  was  thinking  solely  of  the  aged? — 
They  are  most  probably  the  wives  of  the  old 
people. 

9732.  And  may  one  say  that  in  Scotland  there  Popula- 
would  be  certain  large  towns  in  which  the  bulk 
of  the  pauperism  would  settle,  and  then  large  move^to*™ 
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paratively  little  pauperisni  ? — Of  course,  the 
whole  of  the  labouring  population  tends  to 
gravitate  towards  the  towns,  with  a  certain 
iimount  of  increase  of  pauperism. 

9733.  The  diHiculty  in  old  age  pauperism  ? — 
I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  that  we  find  census 
after  census  that  our  country  population  is  drawn 
in  towards  the  towns,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
country  parish  in  Scotland  that  is  not  reducing 
its  population,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  Lewis, 
where  I  think  they  are  increasing. 

9734.  Therefore,  your  problem,  your  old  age 
pauperism  in  Scotland,  is  more  and  more  a  tow^n 
problem  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

9735.  And  it  is  being  met  in  Scotland  as  it 
is  in  England,  largely  by  the  use  of  in-door 
relief  as  against  out-door  relief  in  the  towns  ? — 
Yes  ;  perhaps  more  out-door  relief  in  Scotland 
relatively  to  the  number  of  poor  ;  but  we  are 
using  the  check  of  the  poorhouse  in  Scotland 
just  as  you  have  done  in  England. 

9736.  Take  Govan  parish  ;  you  would  use  the 
check  there  very  freely  ? — I  think  Govan  is 
perhaps  less  so  than  in  other  cases.  The  parish 
that  uses  it  most  is  the  City  parish  of  Edinburgh, 
and  if  you  refer  to  the  statistics  of  the  City 
parish  of  Edinburgh,  you  will  find  what  a  very 
small  number  of  paupers  there  are. 

9737.  And  that  is  the  residt  of  the  in-door 
system  ?  —  Yes  ;  Avhich  some  think  is  carried  a 
little  to  excess  there. 

9738.  But  still,  it  affects  the  aged  pauper  also? 
— There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  should  say 
that  the  inspector  of  the  City  parish  of  Edin- 
burgh has  found  that  the  out-door  pauper  roll 
consists  almost  entirely  of  aged  respectable 
people. 

9739.  And  in  those  cases  you  have  this  very 
frequent  examination  that  you  have  referred  to  ? 
— Yes  ;  very  frequent  and  stringent  examina- 
tions. 

9740.  And  a  sort  of  cross-examination  when  a 
new  man  takes  up  a  case  ?  —  Well,  we  have  not 
carried  that  system  out  as  far  as  is  desirable, 
but  it  has  been  strongly  urged  by  some  of 
the  inspectors,  and  I  understand  they  are  adopt- 
ing now  a  system  of  cross-visitation  which  is 
having  very  useful  results. 

9741.  And  in  the  country  does  the  large 
amount  of  old  age  pauperism  result  from  the 
comparatively  easily  given  reKef  of  bygone 
times,  which  was  given  more  as  a  charity  than  as 
a  poor-law  grant  ? — It  may  be  so,  but  I  shoidd 
think  probably  that  that  sort  of  pauperism  is 
dying  out  very  fast  now,  for  it  is,  I  may  say,  20 
years  certainly  since  the  better  system  began  to 
prevail  all  over  the  south  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

9742.  Do  you  attempt  to  discriminate  when 
you  offer  the  house  in  Scotland,  as  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  applicant? — I  tliink  that  is 
much  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding. 

9743.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  done  in  a  satis- 
factory way  ;  are  the  people  themselves  satisfied. 
I  do  not  mean  of  course  the  paupers  who  are 
offered  the  house,  but  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  they  satisfied  ?— I  gather  that  they  are  not 
dissatisfied.     You   see   every   local   board  in 


Mr.  Humphreys  Owen — continued. 

Scotland  has  a  large  popular  element  upon  it, 
and  we  find  that  they  are  A'ery  harmonious  ;  and 
in  some  of  those  manufacturing  parishes,  for 
instance  in  the  parish  of  Dalziel,  which  contains  the 
large manufactiu-ing  town  of  Motherwell,!  under- 
stand that  the  elected  members  who  really  repre- 
sent the  working  classes  are  very  strong-ly  for 
the  poorhouse  test,  in  some  cases. 

9744.  The  test  is  one  thing,  and  the  refusing 
of  out-door  relief  on  the  groimd  of  past  bad 
character  is  another  ? — Well,  I  was  taking  that 
as  the  same  thing,  in-door  as  against  out-door 
relief. 

Chairman. 

9745.  As  strongly  in  favour  of  indoor  as 
against  out-door  relief  ? — Yes,  in  any  case  where 
they  personally  know  that  there  are  defects  in 
the  character  of  the  applicant,  that  he  has  a  bad 
record. 


9746.  You 
acter  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Pell. 
are  now  going  into  moral  char- 


Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

97'i7.  Did  I  quite  understand  you 
labouring 
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classes  in  Scotland  required  some 
inducement  or  advice  to  get  them  to  take  their 
parents  into  their  houses  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  very  largely  done,  but  I  am  talking  rather  of 
those  we  come  in  contact  with — the  pauper  class. 
It  does  require  a  little  coaxing  to  get  them  to 
take  their  parents  into  their  houses  ;  and  it  has 
been  suggested,  and  it  has  been  tried,  to  use  the 
poor-house  as  a  sort  of  compulsitur,  and  I  believe 
it  has  been  successful. 

9748.  Do  you  regard  that  as  anything  more 
than  a  stimulant  to  the  pei-f  ormance  of  a  duty, 
or  should  you  say  that  it  is  rendered  necessary 
by  special  hardness  of  heart,  induced  by  th« 
knowledge  that  the  old  people  could  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  public  funds  ? — Many  people 
think  that  is  so,  and  many  people  say  that  the 
Scotch  character  has  depreciated  in  that  respect 
since  the  present  poor  law ;  but  I  do  not  personally 
think  that.  I  think  it  \qyj  often  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  houses  are  very  small,  and  it 
very  often  happens  that  a  man  does  not  care  to 
have  his  wife's  mother  living  in  the  house — liis 
mother-in-law  in  short. 

9749.  But  might  you  not  also  say  that  it  indi-  H:^ 
cates  a  raising  of  the  standard  of  living  ? — The  |* 
standard  of  living  has  risen  enormously. 

9750.  Not  merely  as  regards  physical  comfort, 
but  as  regards  the  amenity  of  life  and  the  wsh 
to  have  some  greater  amount  of  privacy  ? — That 
is  so,  and  those  excuses  are  made  very  repeatedly. 

9751.  Then  you  told  us  that  in  your  opinion 
the  ordinary  wages  of  the  Scotch  agricultural 
labourer  would  scarcely  allow  him  to  save  for 


to 
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his  old  age,  though  Ave  find  that  his  wages  are 
larger  than 


very  much  larger  than  those  paid  in  the  agn- 
cultural  counties  of  England,  from  the  fact  you 
have  mentioned  that  a  very  large  nmnber  of 
these  men  do  subscribe  to  benefit  clubs.  Has 
the  amount  of  rent  they  pay  anything  to  do  mth 
it.  What  is  the  average  rent  in  Scotland  for  a 
cottage  and  good  garden? — [  have  not  much 
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experience  of  the  low  country,  being  a  native  of 
the  Highlands  myself,  but  I  understand  that  in 
Selkirkshire,  a  day-labourer  has  to  pay  4/.  and  5/. 
a  year  for  a  cottage  and  small  garden,  but  with 
no  pasture  for  a  cow  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

9752.  I  think  you  have  a  Return  showing  the 
amounts  given  by  way  of  out-door  relief  to  aged 
j  )()or  ? — ^In  certain  parishes.  >  u  i  lioj  ifo'i  > 

9753.  In  certain  parishes  ?— -Yes. " 

9754.  Those  Returns  show  very  small  amounts 
in  certain  cases  ? — I  take,  for  instance,  in  one 
parish  the  average  would  run  to  9c?.  a  week  ?  — 
Yes,  in  Portree. 

9755.  Thirty-two  cases  at  9c?.  a  week  each  ?  — 
Yes.     Jifismii  i  ,t)  (  , 

9756.  Is  that  accepted  as  a  sufficiently  good 
method  of  out-door  relief? — They  do  not  com- 
plain, and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  that 
they  consider  it  inadequate.  But  they  make  no 
complaint. 

9757.  But  frequently  it  would  be  very  much 
like  what  is  found  to  prevail  in  other  places, 
a  small  amount  of  out-door  relief  is  added 
to  other  sums,  the  amount  of  which  is  unknown  ? 
— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  every  one 
of  those  cases  there  must  be  some  other  re- 
sources. 

9758.  When  you  talk  of  minute  investigation, 
Avould  your  book  show  what  the  other  sources 
of  relief  were  ? — They  would  show  if  the  other 
sources  were  relations  in  the  direct  line,  either 
above  or  below,  but  not  collaterals,  unless  in- 
cidentally. 

9759.  But  you  would  not  necessarily  think  the 
amount  of  money  over  and  above  the  9fi?.  sufficient 
to  keep  the  person  r — I  have  nothing  definite ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  I  may  eay  that  in  these 
Highland  parishes  the  pauper  is  related  to  every- 
body near  him,  and  gets  something  from  every- 
body. 

9760.  He  gets  something  from  everybody  flus 
9d.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

9761.  Can  you  tell  me  if  you  know  of  any 
cases  of  starvation  from  inadequate  relief  ? — I 
cannot  say  [  have  ever  heard,  Sir,  of  a  case  of 
starvation  in  Scotland ;  never  once  have  I  heard 
of  such  a  case. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

9762.  Mr.  McNeill,  on  the  question  of  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  you  have  said 


Sir  Herbert  Maxwell — continued, 
that  in  Selkirkshire  you  know  a  case  where  a 
man  was  charged  Al.  or  5/.  a  year  for  liis  house? 
— -Yes  ;  and  my  authority  is  the  Cliairman  of  a 
Commission  of  Avhicli  j"  was  secretary.  I  do 
not  knoAv  personally  anything  about  it. 

9763.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  this  rent  is  payable 
in  cash  by  the  labourer,  or  whether  it  is  the 
value  put  upon  his  liouse  in  calculating  his 
wages  ?--I  understood  it  was  rent  paid  for  liis 
house. 

9764.  To  his  employers? — Tlie  day  labourer 
paid  it  to  the  owner  of  the  house. 

9765.  But  he  might  be  his  employer? — He 
might  be  his  employer  or  not. 

9766.  But  is  it  not  the  case  in  Scotland  tliat 
nearly  always  the  labourer  lives  in  the  house  on 
the  farm  ?  — Yes  ;  but  this  applies  to  the  day 
labourer. 

9767.  But  he  is  an  extremely  uncommon  in- 
dividual ? — He  is  not  a  very  common  individual 
in  Scotland. 

97o8.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
day  labourer  in  many  rural  parts  of  Scotland  ? — 
So  I  imderstand. 

Chairman. 

9769.  As  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  in  any- 
thing you  have  said  about  his  rent,  you  are  not 
speaking  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — No,  I  am 
not  speaking  from  my  own  knowledge,  only  from 
hearsay.  1  have  not  had  an  opportiniity  of 
obtaining  any  personal  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

9770.  Have  you  heard  any  expression  of 
opinion  either  generally  or  from  individuals 
capable  of  forming  a  definite  opinion  as  to  pro- 
posals for  providing  pensions  aided  from  or  spectorfor 
supplied  by  the  State  fimds  ? — I  heard  a  very  a  large 
strong  expression  of  opinion  last  week  from  the 
inspector  of  the  poor  of  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  in  Scotland  strongly  adverse  to  such 
proposal. 

9771.  Largest  in  area,  or  population  ?  — 
Largest  in  population  and  importance ;  and  his 
opinion  was  very  strongly  adverse.  His  comment 
on  it  was,  "  It  will  be  taken  by  the  people  to  be  a 
"  gigantic  system  of  public  out-door  relief,  and 
"  willpauperise  everybody."  Of  course  one  cannot 
say  what  his  opinion  is  worth,  but  that  was 
strongly  expressed. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
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9772.  I  THINK  you  have  paid  very  consider- 
able attention  to  questions  in  connection  with 
Poor  Law  administration  ?  —  Yes ;  I  have  been 
for  the  last  14  years  a  member  of  one  of  those 
East  End  committees  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  which  have  co-operated  with  the 
Poor  Law,  with  the  view  of  practically  abolish- 
ing out-door  relief,  one  of  which  is  the  union  of 
St.  George's-in-the-East, 


Chairman — continued. 

9773.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  case  of 
charitable  agencies  ?— Well,  the  system  has  gone 
on  there  for  something  like  20  years  now,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  it  shows  no  signs  of  breaking  down. 
I  think  I  would  like  to  put  one  or  two  argimients 
in  favoiu"  of  it. 

9774.  Perhaps  you  had  better  tell  us  what 
is  the   system   of    co-operation  ?  —  It,  practi- 
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cally,  is  this  :  that  the  Poor  Law  began— and  I 
think  that  is  a  very  important  point,  if  I  may 
insist  upon  it  before  the  Commission.  The  Poor 
Law  authorities  began  this  reform  in  Stepney 
and  Whitechapel,  in  1870-1871.  St.  George's- 
iu-the-East  a  few  years  later.  The  Poor 
Law  guardians  took  the  line  of  saying  that 
they  would  give  no  out^door  relief.  I  do 
not  think  they  put  it  in  that  form  abso- 
lutely, but  practically  they  gave  uj)  out-door 
relief.  Immediately  after  that,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  charitable  agencies  in  the  district 
began  to  organise  themselves.  At  first  there 
was  one  charitable  organisation  for  the  whole  of 
the  five  large  Poor  Law  unions  in  the  East. 
That  was,  I  think,  in  1871,  when  that  first  com- 
mittee was  established.  In  1873  there  was  a 
division  made.  They  then  sub-divided  the  dis- 
trict ;  and,  finally,  in  1875,  there  were  separate 
committees  established  for  all  of  those  unions. 
Of  course,  the  business  of  these  societies  was 
to  deal  with  what  is  technically  known  as 
"  hard  cases."  Of  course,  those  comprised  a 
number  of  old  people.  To  deal  with  this  class, 
there  was  an  additional  society  established.  It 
was  known  as  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Com- 
mittee. It  was  established  a  good  deal  later,  in 
the  year  1877,  so  that  all  these  organisa- 
tions— and  I  wish  rather  to  impress  this  upon 
the  Commission — all  were  subsequent  in  date 
to  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  first 
step  had  to  be  taken  by  the  Poor  Law. 
Well,  as  the  result,  I  may  tell  you  that  in  1871, 
the  amount  of  out-door,  relief  given  in  St. 
George's,  which  is  the  union  I  know  about,  was 
8,916/. ;  and  in  1874,  a  year  or  two  later,  it  was 
4,391/. ;  and  at  the  present  time  1  believe  that  it 
is  merely  a  nominal  sum.  To  replace  that,  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  in  conjunction 
with  other  charities  of  the  district,  have  been 
spending  on  an  average  something  like  7007.  or 
800/.  a  year.  It  is  actually  less  now.  I  might 
.point  out  that  in  1885-1886 — our  years  run  from 
the  1st  of  October  to  30th  of  September — that 
was  the  year  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund,  when 
2,000Z.  was  given  away  in  St.  George's 
by  the  Mansion  House  Fund  Committee ;  the 
result,  instead  of  reducing  the  demand  on 
the  funds  of  our  charity,  was  very  much  to 
increase  them,  and  that  is  the  heaviest  year 
we  have  had  there ;  for  in  that  year  we 
spent  1,067/.  It  has  been  reduced  gradually, 
imtil  last  year  I  see  we  spent  only  580/.,  of  which 
v>71Z.  were  for  pensions. 

9775.  Do  you  attribute  the  extra  expenditure 
made  in  that  year  when  the  Mansion  House 
Fund  was  distributed  to  the  operation  of  the 
Mansion  House  Fund  in  St.  George's  ? — That  is 
my  impression  certainly,  that  the  more  you  give 
the  more  people  expect  to  receive. 

9776.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  the  case 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  depression  and 
want  of  employment? — Well,  I  do  not  think 
that  would  account  for  all  that  happened.  I  Avas 
myself  concerned  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Mansion  House  Fund.  We  had  applications 
made  on  behalf  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
population  ;  and  I  believe  that  that  was  simply 
because  there  was  an  enormous  advertisement  of 
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this  fund,  and  that  the  money  was  there  to  be 
distributed,  and  the  people  also  naturally  and 
very  properly  wanted  a  share  of  it. 

9777.  Did  it  induce  people  to  come  into  the 
district,  or  did  it  induce  those  who  woidd  have 
kept  themselves  ordinarily  out  of  want  to  become 
paupers  ? — I  think  it  was  sought  only  by  the  people 
in  this  district  because  there  was  the  same  thing 
going  on  aU  round. 

9778.  You  told  us  about  the  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  out-door  relief  in  St.  George's  ;  can  you 
give  us  any  corresponding  figures  for  the  in-door 
rehef  in  St.  George's  ? — The  cost  has  been 
higher,  because  the  infirmary  and  other  parts 
of  the  in-door  establishment  have  been  done 
on  a  very  much  handsomer  scale ;  but  the 
number  relieved  has,  I  believe,  remained 
or  less  stationary  throughout,  so  that 
have  been  getting  rid  of  the  out-door 
perism  almost  entirely,  and  they  have 
stationary  the  number  of  those  receiving  in-door 
relief. 

9779.  How  does  your  organisation  in  St. 
George's-in-the-East  co-operate  mth  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  ? — Well,  there  are  one  or  two 
members  of  our  committee  who  are  guardians, 
and  if  anything  arises  at  the  board  of  guardians 
in  which  they  think  we  can  be  useful  they  come 
and  tell  us  of  it.  We  communicate  also  with 
the  relieving  officers. 

9780.  What  committee  are  you  referring  to  ? 
— To  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ;  the 
applications  made  to  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension 
Committee  are  first  made  to  the  Charity  Organ- 
isation Society. 

9781.  Now  what  is  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension 
Society  ? — Well,  it  is  a  small  charitable  body, 
which  collects  something  like  700/.  or  800/.  a  year. 
This  is  for  the  three  unions  of  Stepney,  White- 
chapel, and  St.  George's,  where  out-door  reUef 
is  being  abolished. 

9782.  Is  your  pension  society  confined  to  the 
aged  poor  ? — Certainly,  entirely. 

9783.  Over  65  ?  —  The  rule  says;  "No 
"  pension  is  to  be  granted  to  persons  who  have 
"  not  attained  their  40th  birthday  on  the  Ist 
"  January  1872 ;"  so  that  they  must  be  60  years 
odd  ;  it  is  not  quite  65. 

9784.  Does  the  opeiMiIon  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  and  the  Pension  Society 
together  in  your  opinion  entirely  meet  all  the 
deserving  cases  that  are  not  relieved  by  the 
guardians,  and  prevent  real  hardship  to  the  aged 
poor  ? — Well,  we  always  say  so,  and  think  so  ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  never  refused  any  case 
because  Ave  had  no  funds,  and  1  do  not  think  our 
standard  is  really  a  very  high  one.  I  believe 
really  what  has  occurred  is  this.  People  some- 
times say,  "  Why  should  you  take  away  the 
"  giving  of  out-door  rehef  by  the  Poor  Law 
"  Guardians  ?  They  can  do  it  very  much  more 
"  easily  in  respect  to  funds  than  you  can  ;  "  but 
I  believe  the  real  explanation  is  this :  that  the 
poor  people  think  they  have  a  legal  right  to  any 
rate-supplied  out-door  relief,  and  they  go  in  great 
numbers  to  the  guardians  to  ask  for  it,  and  I 
think  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  guardians 
to  discriminate  ;  but  where  that  part  of  rehef 
is  transferred  to  a  voluntary  agency,  the  people 
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then  do  not  regard  it  as  a  right,  and  they  are 
extremely  moderate  in  the  way  in  which  they 
press  their  claims.  That  is  the  secret  of  our 
success.  It  is  not  that  we  can  discriminate  better 
than  guardians,  but  it  is  that  the  system  has 
introduced  a  better  protection  to  us  than  the 
Avorkhouse  test,  and  the  effect  is  that  the  poor 
apply  with  extreme  moderation  to  us. 

9785.  As  far  as  I  imderstand,  the  guardians 
of  St.  George's-in-the-East  do  not  attempt  any 
discrimination  when  they  refuse  out-door  relief  ? 
—  Well,  it  comes  to  that  practically. 

9786.  And  that  leaves  those  who  will  not  go 
into  the  house  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  charitable 
organisation  such  as  yours  ? — Yes. 

9787.  And  as  far  as  you  know  there  is  no 
deserving  case  which  remains  unattended  to  ? — 
No,  I  think  not  ;  we  have  never  refused  any 
such  case,  certainly. 

9788.  What  sort  of  pension  do  you  give  ;  we 
will  take  the  case  of  an  aged  person  who  applies 
to  the  guardians,  and  who  does  not  get  out-door 
relief,  and  then  he  comes  to  you,  and  he  con- 
vinces you  that  he  has  got  no  means  of  support, 
how  do  you  deal  with  that  case,  what  sort  of 
pension  do  you  give  him  if  you  think  be  is 
deserving  of  a  pension  at  all  ? — As  to  the  amoimt, 
it  was  very  carefully  considered  when  that 
Pension  Society  was  founded  in  1877,  and  the 
scale  then  fixed  was  3*.  Qd.  a  week  over  and 
above  rent,  that  is  practically  Qd.  a  day.  There 
has  been  a  disposition  of  late  years  to  say  that 
that  is  not  quite  enough.  The  central  office 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  have  re- 
monstrated with  us  once  or  twice,  and  have  said 
that  they  did  not  think  it  was  quite  enough. 
Their  scale  is  Is.  higher,  but  practically  in  my 
own  committee  of  St.  George's  we  have  adhered 
to  the  Tower  Hamlets'  scale,  which  is  6rf.  a  day, 
and  the  rent,  of  course  ;  and  I  might  say  that  as 
many  of  the  people  live  to  about  90  years  of 
age  it  cannot  be  very  far  wrong. 

9789.  I  suppose  you  do  not  grant  a  pension  at 
all  unless  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pension,  together  with  such  other  resources  as  the 
person  may  have,  is  sufficient  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  ? — Quite  so.  They  must  have  this 
3s.  6rf.  over  and  above  rent,  and  if  they  are 
infirm,  we  recognise  great  infirmity  as  a  special 
claim,  and  we  give  them  something  more. 

9790.  And  is  a  supplement  to  your  allowance 
provided  generally  in  the  district  by  other 
charity  organisations  where  there  are  no  relatives 
who  can  do  it  ? — Sometimes  a  relative  provides 
something.  When  a  poor  person  makes  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  we 
ask  what  their  income  is,  and  they  say,  perhaps, 
they  have  got  a  son  who  will  give  Is.,  then  we 
will  consider  whether  that  is  a  reasonable 
amount  for  him  to  offer,  and  if  it  is  we  send  to 
the  Pension  Committee,  which  probably  wiU 
give  what  is  their  maximum,  4s.,  that  wiU  leave 
the  person  with  5s.,  and  we  would  have  to 
hunt  about  to  get  another  shilling  from  someone 
else,  6s.  in  all.  I  am  assuming  that  the  rent  is 
2s.  6c?.,  which  is  about  the  usual  figure. 

9791.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  suffi- 
cient funds  to  deal  with  the  class  of  poor  in 
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St.  George's-in-the-East  that  you  deal  with  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

9792.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  any  other  part  of  London,  or  are 
there  any  special  circumstances  in  St.  George's- 
in-the  East  that  make  it  easier  than  it  would  be 
elsewhere  to  carry  on  such  a  work  as  you  are 
engaged  in  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  easier 
elsewhere,  for  St.  George's-in-the-East  is  about 
the  poorest  part  of  London,  and  therefore  I 
should  think  it  would  be  easier  elsewhere. 

9792*.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  of  the  charitable  does  gravitate  to 
to  the  East  End  of  London? — Some  of  it  does, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  a  very  great  deal  of  it 
does.  I  know  pretty  well  what  is  given  away  in 
St.  George's-in-the-East.  The  clergy  are  very 
kind,  and  work  Avith  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  There  is  another  society  called  "  The 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress,"  which  gives 
money  by  almoners,  and  the  practice  in  our 
union  is  that  the  clergy  and  almoners  divide  the 
cost  in  each  case  that  arises.  This  arrangement 
helps  us  very  considerably. 

9793.  Well,  then,  I  may  take  it  generally  that 
with  regard  to  your  knowledge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  relief,  both  charitable  and  legal, 
that  you  do  not  consider  that  any  hardship  is 
entailed  upon  the  really  deserving  aged  \)00v  by 
the  system  adopted  in  St.  George's-in-the-East, 
and  that  you  are  able  with  your  organisation  to 
meet  all  such  cases  as  ought  to  be  in  your  opinion 
relieved  outside  other  than  by  means  of  the  Poor 
Law? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  qualify  it  in  this 
way  :  that  when  you  have  got  an  intensely  poor 
population  like  St.  George's,  I  feel  it  impossible  to 
take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  hardship  ;  but  what  I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain of  is,  that  if  you  had  an  out-door  relief 
system  you  would  have  more  hardship,  because 
the  people  always  expect  when  the  guardians 
offer  the  house  that  the  guardians  will  change 
their  mind,  and  they  go  on  until  they  are  some- 
times too  weak  to  go  and  accept  what  is  offered 
to  them.  I  believe  it  is  a  choice  of  evils.  I 
believe  that  the  benefit  which  has  been  conferred 
by  that  plan  in  St.  George's  in-the  East  far  out- 
weighs any  hard  cases,  and  I  may  add  that  I  do 
not  know  of  any  hard  cases  personally. 

9794.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  with  regard 
to  the  Mansion  House  Fund.  Is  it  your  opinion 
that  funds  of  that  kind  are  beneficial  to  the  poor, 
or  otherwise  ? — I  think  very  much  the  reverse. 
Perhaps  I  might  add  another  illustration  that 
occurs  to  me.  I  happened,  some  little  time  ago, 
to  make  some  adverse  criticism  on  the  way  in 
which  they  managed  the  City  of  London  Union. 
I  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Poor  Law,  that  union  had  a  pauperism  of  62 
per  1,000,  while  in  the  neighbouring  union  of 
Whitechapel  the  proportion  was  only  16  per 
1,000.  Well,  I  was  taken  to  task  by  a  City 
newspaper,  I  think  it  was  "  The  City  Press,"  but 
the  name  of  the  paper  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence, and  that  paper  said  :  "  This  gentle- 
"  man  knows  nothing  about  the  question.  He 
"  has  got  to  remember  that  the  area  of  the 
"  City  is  simply  strewed  with  charities,  and 
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"  that  an  enormous  niunber  of  people  come  into 
"  the  City  in  order  to  qualify  for  those  charities, 
"  and  not  only  do  they  eat  up  all  the  charities, 
"  but  they  flow  over  to  the  Poor  Law.  What 
"  in  the  world  are  the  guardians  of  the  City 
"  to  do  but  to  make  them  into  paupers  ?  "  and 
62  per  1000  was  the  rate  they  had  managed  to 
raise  that  imion. 

9795.  So  that  you  would  say  that  the  charities 
of  the  City  are  an  evil  instead  of  a  good  ? — I 
only  quote  this  as  the  admission  of  an  opponent. 
I  should  say  it  is  more  the  bad  administration  of 
the  guardians  than  the  charities,  but  one  reacts 
upon  the  other,  as  this  critic  in  the  newspaper 
pointed  out. 

9796.  Have  you  any  knowledge  upon  the 
question  as  to  how  the  public  in  those  parishes 
where  those  charities  exist  would  regard  any 
interference  by  a  Government  Department  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  charities  are  dispensed? 
I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that. 

9797.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
of  Poor  Law  administration ;  may  I  ask  you  as 
to  what  your  view  is  as  to  the  popularity  or  un- 
popularity of  the  method  of  administering  the 
Poor  Law,  I  am  speaking  mainly  with  regard  to 
the  aged  poor  ? — I  attribute  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Poor  Law  to  this:  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  the  guardians  attempt  judicial  func- 
tions. They  are  attempting  to  say,  when  one 
man  comes  before  them  :  "  You  are  a  man  who 
"  ought  to  get  out-door  relief  and  live  in  your 
"  own  home and  when  another  man  comes 
before  them,  to  say,  "  You  are  a  man  who  ought 
"  to  live  in  the  house ;"  and  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  inqmry  in  the 
case  of  the  aged  extends  probably  over  40  years  of 
each  man's  life,  and  the  rate  at  which  a  good 
number  of  these  guardians  do  their  duty  is  worth 
noticing.  Mr.  Longley  in  1874  pointed  out,  when 
he  went  to  65  meetings  of  London  boards,  that  in 
1.6  of  those  they  took  two  minutes  per  case,  and 
in  all  the  rest  that  they  took  even  a  shorter  time. 
Well,  now,  in  order  that  you  may  not  think  that 
that  view  is  out  of  date,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
mine  the  other  day  to  ask  if  he  would  time  the 
meeting  of  his  board,  and  he  writes  to  me,  "  We 
"  did  177  cases  in  one  hour  and  11  minutes,  and 
"  the  clerk  informs  me  that  our  average  is  about 
"  200  under  the  two  hours." 

9798.  Then  you  think  that  the  Poor  Law  is 
rendered  unpopular  by  the  extremely  cursory  way 
in  which  the  applications  to  the  Poor  LaAv  are 
dealt  with  by  the  guardians  ? —  Yes,  and  the 
necessarily  arbitrary  way  in  which  the  guardians 
act.  Your  tribunal  is  a  number  of  people  who 
go  in  and  out  of  the  room,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  tribunal  to  anyone  who  has 
to  go  before  it,  and  to  friends  and  supporters  of 
applicants  in  that  union. 

9799.  Are  you  speaking  now  in  regard  to  the 
way  in  which  out-door  relief  is  given?— I  am 
speaking  entirely  of  out-door  relief.  With  regard 
to  the  popularity  or  unpopularity  of  in-door 
relief,  of  course  it  is  unpopular,  because  people 
do  not  like  to  have  to  give  up  their  homes  and 
io  have  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  The  question 
js  whether  that  is  more  unpopular  than  the  other. 
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and  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  for  it  is  the  same  for 
all.  My  observation  in  this  union  is  that  the 
people  have  accepted  the  administration  as  it  is 
there  managed,  and  have  ceased  to  think  about 
relief,  and  they  get  on,  I  think,  very  much  in 
the  same  way.  If  St.  George's-in-the-East  Avas 
not  such  a  very  poor  district  I  believe  they  would 
get  on  very  much  better.  In  unions  where  there 
are  not  other  causes  of  degradation,  and  in  comitry 
unions  like  Bradfield,  I  am  perfectly  certain  they 
do  rise  to  a  greater  degree  of  independence. 

Mr.  Henley. 

9800.  And  were  the  whole  of  the  appKcations 
dealt  mth  in  the  time  that  your  fi-iend  has 
described  in  his  letter? — They  had  to  discriminate 
as  to  whether  they  would  give  out-door  relief  or 
in-door  relief  to  those  cases.  The  number  named 
was,  I  understand,  the  relief  agenda  list  for  the 
day.  About  the  unpopularity  generally  of  the 
Poor  Law,  I  do  not  beheve  really  that  the  strong 
feeling  that  there  is  among  the  poor  is  particularly 
directed  against  the  Poor  Law.  There  is  unfor- 
tunately, I  think,  a  very  strong  feeling  among 
the  poor  against  the  rich.  I  fear,  I  must  say 
there  is  a  strong  feeling,  but  I  do  not  think,  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  that  it  has  got  much  to 
do  with  the  Poor  Law.  I  perhaps  might  mention 
that  I  went  to  a  working-men's  club  debate  on  the 
Poor  Law  not  very  long  ago,  and  as  far  as  I  corild 
make  out  they  had  no  particular  quarrel  against 
the  Poor  Law,  but  they  had  a  very  strong  f  eehng 
about  their  wages  and  about  their  hours  of  labour, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  I  think  they  ge- 
nerally complained  that  the  law  favoured  the 
rich,  and  I  think  they  were  prepared  to  advocate 
an  extension  of  the  Poor  Law,  not  because  they 
really  understood  what  they  meant,  but  because 
they  had  a  vague  sort  of  feeling  in  favom-  of  a 
conununity  of  property.  And  I  remember  that, 
in  answer  to  a  remark  that  was  made,  that  the 
poor  must  rely  upon  their  own  saA-ings  Avhich  are 
secured  to  them  on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
private  property,  and  not  upon  any  common  pro- 
perty they  might  have  in  the  Poor  Law,  one  of 
these  men  got  up  and  said  he  was  looking  forward 
to  a  time  when  there  would  be  a  real  community 
of  property, ;  the  sentiment  was  received  Avith  a 
good  deal  of  applause,  and  I  believe  that  that  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  got 
anything  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law.  I  think  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Poor  Law  is  owing  to  the  ex- 
tremely arbitrary  manner  in  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered under  present  conditions. 
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Chairman. 

9801.  With  regard  to  the  relief  of  persons 
over  65  years  of  age,  looking  to  the  amount  of 
out-door  relief  which  is  given,  when  out-door 
relief  is  given,  do  you  tliink  it  is  better  that 
those  aged  persons  themselves  should  receive  out- 
door relief  or  go  into  the  house  ;  is  the  out-door 
relief  usually  adequate  in  your  oj)inion  ? — 
Certainly  not.  I  have  got  a  calculation  which  I 
made  in  1887,  and  I  think  that  still  very  much 
the  same  state  of  things  Avill  be  foimd  to  prevail 
now.  In  Fulham  the  average  allowance  jjer  head 
per  pauper  was  2d.,  and  a  fraction  per  day,  and  in 
Bethnal  Green  and  Islington  it  was  the  satne, 
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but  all  through  London  it  was  St?.,  and  a  fraction 
per  head  per  day. 

9802.  The  question  you  are  speaking  about  is 
out-door  relief  ? — Yes,  out-door  relief. 

9803.  Have  you  any  particular  suggestions 
dealing  with  the  aged  poor,  because  that  is  what 
we  have  got  to  confine  our  attention  to  ? — I  cannot, 
in  the  above  calculation,  distinguish  the  rate  of 
relief  to  the  aged  from  the  relief  of  other  paupers. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  materials  for  such  a 
calculation. 

9804.  How  far  do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  extend  the  system  adopted  in  St. 
George's-in-the-East  and  in  Whitechapel  with 
safety  to  the  other  unions  throughout  the  country  ? 
—  Well,  all  I  would  say  is  that  St.  George's  is 
probably  the  very  poorest  area  in  London,  and  a 
thing  that  has  been  successful  there,  as  far  as 
the  question  of  poverty  is  concerned,  I  think 
might  be  applied  anywhere  ;  but  the  difficulty  is, 
I  think,  that  you  cannot  get  boards  of  guardians 
to  look  at  the  question  in  what  I  venture  to  call 
a  scientific  spirit. 

9805.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made 
public  by  persons  interested  in  the  subject  for 
dealing  ? — Might  I  say  something  about  the 
rules  of  the  Local  Government  Board  under  this 
head,  on  the  question  of  the  system  before  we  go 
to  that. 

9806.  Is  it  specially  applicable  to  the  aged  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so  ;  it  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
aged,  and  dealing  with  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
which  give  out-door  relief  to  the  aged. 

9807.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
the  action  taken  either  by  Parliament  or  the 
Local  Government  Board,  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  Poor  Law  relief  ? — Well,  of 
course,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say,  because  I 
am  not  going  to  judge  of  what  may  or  may  not 
be  possible  to  pass  in  Parliament,  and  what  the 
temper  of  the  public  is,  but  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  the  proper  policy  to  pursue  is  the 
policy  commenced  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, and  their  recommendation,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  was  that  the  action  of  guardians  should 
always  be  giving  to  the  masses  of  pauperism  by 
which  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is 
surrounded,  a  centrifugal,  and  not  a  centripetal 
motion,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  central 
authority  to  make  the  guardians  push  the  people 
back  fm-ther  and  further  upon  their  own  re- 
sources,; but  in  the  position  you  have  got  to 
now,  the  pauperism  is  allowed  to  stagnate,  and 
there  has  been  no  improvement  made,  except  by 
boards  voluntarily  upon  their  own  initiative. 

9808.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  limiting  the 
powers  of  Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  by  Local  Government  Board 
action,  or  by  Parliamentary  action  ?— Personally 
I  would.  I  quite  admit  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  public  to  take  that  view.  With  all  respect, 
I  think  it  is  rather  for  the  members  of  this  com- 
mission to  say  what  the  public  can  do  in  such 
matter.  Personally,  I  believe  it  would  be  possible 
to  bring  about  as  large  an  improvement  at  the 
present  day  (if  the  Local  Government  Board  could 
be  enabled  to  issue  orders  such  as  I  indicate),  as 
was  brought  about  by  the  reforms  of  1834. 

9809.  Then  your  suggestion  as  to  reform  is 
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not  in  the  direction  of  enlarging  the  powers  of 
boards  of  guardians,  but  of  resti-icting  their 
powers  ? — Certainly.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
ask  the  local  men  to  go  and  take  what  is  an 
extreme,  although  I  believe  a  necessary  line  of 
action.  I  have  repeatedly  had  reported  to  me 
speeches  made  by  guardians  who  have  said,  "  I 
"  am  very  much  inclined  to  agree  witli  you, 
"  but  you  knoAv  perfectly  well  that  I  have 
"  got  my  shop  and  my  business,  or  I  have  got 
"  my  hayricks,  and  that  I  cannot  take  the  course 
"  you  suggest,  with  any  regard  to  my  own 
"  interest  and  safety  ;  but  if  the  Local  Govern- 
"  ment  Board  would  order  it,  we  would  be  very 
"  glad  to  carry  out  their  direction." 

9810.  But  have  you  not  given  us  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that,  as  far  as  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  of  St.  George's-in-the-East  and  Brad- 
field  are  concerned,  they  are  not  afraid  to  deal 
with  the  Poor  Law  administration  in  the  way 
you  tliink  is  right  ? — Quite  so,  that  is  so  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  though  there  is  a  general  im- 
provement throughout  the  country,  it  is  not  as 
rapid  as  one  could  Avish,  and  on  an  occasion  of 
this  sort,  when  we  are  threatened  with  a  reac- 
tionary policy,  as  far  as  I  can  I  should  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  that 
form  of  administration  that  is  tending  to  reduce 
pauperism. 

9811.  And  you  would  emphatically  compel  all 
the  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the  country 
to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  guardians  of 
Whitechapel  and  St.  George's-in-the-East  have 
acted  ? — I  do  not  say  I  would  go  the  length  of 
compelling,  because  you  might  go  the  length  of 
producing  a  re-action.  I  only  say  here  is  the 
dis-pauperisation  which  might  be  eflected,  if  they 
chose  to  do  it. 

9812.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  must  the 
guardians  not  be  entrusted  with  very  considera- 
ble powers  of  dealing  with  the  various  cases  that 
come  before  them  ? — Yes  ;  and,  personally,  if 
you  decline  the  line  I  took  first,  I  would  take  a 
second  line  of  defence,  and  I  would  say  let  us 
alone,  or  whatever  you  do,  do  not  make  it  more 
difficult  to  improve  the  Poor  Law  administration 
than  it  is  now.  It  is  possible  now  to  administer 
well,  but  very  difficult,  and  for  goodness'  sake 
do  not  make  it  worse. 

9813.  Now,  there  have  been  made  public, 
especially  of  late,  with  a  view  of  encouraging 
thrift,  and  keeping  people  off  the  Poor  Law, 
certain  proposals,  by  persons  who  have  taken 
great  interest  in  the  matter.  Have  you  con- 
sidered any  of  those  propositions  that  have  been 
made  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  considered  them  aU, 
more  or  less. 

9814.  Take  the  first  of  them,  giving  better 
terms  to  applicants  for  reHef,  to  those  who  have 
attempted  to  make  some  provision  for  themselves 
than  to  those  who  have  made  no  attempt  of  that 
kind  ? — Of  course,  I  may  point  out  that  at 
present  guardians  may  do  that ;  and  I  am  not 
very  sanguine  that  you  are  likely  to  take  away 
that  power  from  them.  Then,  with  regard  to 
the  proposal  that  is  made,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Bart- 
ley,  which,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  give 
statutory  right  to  a  man  who  has  been  in  a 
friendly  society,  or  has  put  by  a  little  money 
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somewhere  or  other,  to  demand  his  relief  in  the 
shape  of  out-door  relief  

9815.  Yes?  — Well ;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  work- 
able for  a  moment.  It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
the  world  I  know,  from  my  experience,  trying 
to  dispense  even  charitable  relief  with  discrimi- 
nation to  people  who  have  exercised  thrift.  It 
is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  say  what  is  thrift.  If 
a  man  has  brought  up  his  children  well,  that  is  a 
form  of  thrift,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
put  it  down  in  black  and  white.  If  a  man  has 
supported  his  parents,  that  is  a  form  of  thrift ; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficxilt  to  say  what  he  has  done 
or  what  he  might  have  done,  or  generally  whether 
he  has  been  a  thrifty  or  an  unthrifty  person. 
I  think  Mr.  Bartley  admits  that  you  cannot  only 
take  a  man  who  is  in  a  friendly  society,  but  you 
must  also  give  your  gratuity  to  the  man  in  the 
co-operative  society,  and  the  man  who  has  got  a 
little  fund  in  a  Savings'  Bank,  or  the  man  who  has 
perhaps  bought  a  house  through  a  building  society ; 
and  every  conceivable  exercise  of  providence 
must  get  an  additional  sum  from  the  rates,  as  I 
understand  it.  I  think  you  would  thus  make  the 
position  of  guardians,  who  are  after  all  to  adju- 
dicate as  to  what  is  thrift  and  what  is  not,  very 
much  more  difficult  than  it  is  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, because  a  man  would  have  a 
statutory  right  under  the  proposed  scheme.  I 
cannot,  in  reading  the  Bill,  follow  what  right  of 
action  a  man  would  have  to  enforce  his  claim, 
but  this,  I  presume,  is  intended. 

9816.  I  suppose  your  objection  as  to  endea- 
vouring to  encourage  thrift  in  that  way  is  more 
directed  towards  the  impracticability  of  it  than 
to  the  principle  ? — No  ;  I  think  the  principle  is 
wrong  too.  Whether  this  amounts  to  principle 
or  not  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  an 
extremely  dangerous  thing  to  bring  your 
pauperising  influence  to  bear  on  the  man  who  is 
doing  a  little.  I  do  not  think  it  matters  much  if  you 
should  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  man  who  is  doing 
nothing  at  all,  he  is  potentially  a  pauper  already. 
But  on  the  man  who  is  doing  a  little  in  the 
way  of  struggling  for  himself  the  effect  is  likely 
to  be  that  he  will  say  :  "  If  I  can  save  a  shilling 
"  or  two  I  can  get  the  rest  from  the  rates  " ;  and 
you  ai'e  bringing  your  pauperising  influence  to 
bear  on  a  most  struggling  and  honest  class  of 
people  who  are  doing  their  best  to  save  ;  and  I 
might  add  that  such  a  principle  tends  to  keep 
alive  bogus  and  inadequate  clubs.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  since  the  poor  law  Avas  begun 
to  be  better  administered,  these  inadequate 
clubs  are  dying  out,  and  they  are  being  replaced 
by  sound  societies.  So  that  I  do  not  think 
that  the  endowment  of  inadequate  thrift  is  an 
escape  out  of  the  difficulty, 

9817.  Now  take  the  case  of  two  men  applying 
to  the  guardians  :  The  one  has,  by  making  pro- 
vision in  some  society  or  otherwise,  got  some 
amount  of  income,  say,  2s.  or  Ss.  or  4s  a  week, 
not  enough  to  keep  him  ;  the  other  has  made  no 
provision  of  any  kind  whatever.  Would  you 
say  that  the  one  who  has  provided  his  3s.  or  4s., 
or  2s.  or  3s.  a  week,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
ought  to  be  more  favourably  dealt  with  by  the 
guardians  than  the  one  who  had  saved  nothing  ? 
—  Not  by  the  guardians.    But  in  a  union  such 
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as  I  have  described,  undoubtedly  that  man  who 
had  saved  his  few  shillings  a  week  and  had  not 
enough,  would  be  a  person  who  would  be  assisted 
by  charity. 

9818.  You  say  it  is  a  case  for  charitable 
assistance,  and  not  for  the  poor  law  guardians  ? 
— I  think  so,  certainly. 

9919.  And  you  would  not  make  any  dis-  Savii^ 
tinction,  with  regard  to  the  administration,  in  the 
case  of  the  man  who  had  saved  and  the  case  of 
the  man  who  had  not  saved  ? — Personally,  I  feel 
that  it  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
people  who  undertake  to  give  out-door  relief 
have  to  contend  with.  Here  is  the  dilemma. 
One  man  has  saved  3s.,  and  another  man  nothing ; 
if  adequate  relief  is  to  be  given,  the  man  who 
has  done  nothing  gets  most.  I  know  some 
boards  of  guardians  would  coimt  the  benefit 
3s.  at  half  value  in  calculating  what  Avas  necessary. 
In  thus  discriminating  the  guardians  give  Is.  Qd. 
more  than  is  required  to  meet  the  semi-provi- 
dent man's  destitution,  or  fall  into  the  opposite 
error  of  giving  inadequate  relief  to  the  wholly 
improvident  man  in  order  to  mark  their  sense  of 
his  inferior  merit.  That  does  not  seem  to  be 
logical  or  just ;  but  it  is  done. 

9820.  Then    your    remedy    is    really  the 
abolition  of  out-door  relief  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is. 

9821.  Now,  about  the  schemes  with  regard  to 
pensions ;  have  you  looked  into  the  proposals 
which  have  been  made  :  the  tAvo  that  are  sur- 
viving are,  I  think,  one  Avhere  everybody  is  to 
get  a  pension  without  any  contribution  for  him- 
self, and  the  other  is  where  the  person  makes 
some  contribution  ? — What  are  called  the 
subsidised  annuities? 

9822.  Yes  ;  have  you  looked  into  that  ? — Yes. 
I  should  like  to  state  some  objections  Avhich  I 
see  to  it.  With  regard  to  the  subsidised  an- 
nuities, first  of  all,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
principle  in  selecting  65,  or  any  other  period  of 
old  age,  as  the  one  I'isk  of  life  Avhich  you  are  it 
pay  a  subsidy  to.  I  know  that  at  Bradfield, 
a  union  that  has  attained  a  good  deal  of 
celebrity  in  poor  law  matters,  the  guardians 
took  the  view  that  a  Avoman  Avith  children 
Avas  a  person  very  much  more  to  be  pitied 
than  an  old  person  of  65.  They  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  her  ;  and  I  imagine  that 
exactly  the  same  difficulties  will  arise  about 
fixing  the  age  of  65.  People  Avill  say  :  "  Why 
"  not  the  age  of  64  ?  Why  not  a  man  avIio  has 
"  lost  his  powers  at  50  or  60  ?  "  "  Why  not 
"  Avidows  ?"  one  Avould  say. 

9823.  But  it  is  clear  that,  if  you  have  any 
system  of  pension  at  all,  you  must  have  some 
limit  of  age  for  the  pensioner  to  conie  on  the 
fund  ?— I  quite  admit  that. 

9824.  As  some  of  the  trades  unions  them- 
selves have  found,  and  have  rigidly  adhered  to  : 
does  that,  in  your  opinion,  destroy  the  Avhole 
system  ? — Well,  it  makes  it  extremely  difficult. 
I  lately  had  my  attention  called  to  a  little  bit 
of  the  experience  of  an  actuary  on  the  subject. 
The  great  railway  societies,  which  are  partly 
charitable  societies,  have  these  pensions.  They 
fix  a  definite  period  of  life.    The  actuary,  Mr. 

Hardy,  was  instructed  to  draAA'  up  a  table  ;  well,  

he  did  so,  and  he  delivered  his  table,  and  they  frici 
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accepted  it.  But  when  they  came  to  put  it  in 
operation  it  was  immediately  said,  "  Oh,  this  is 
a  very  hard  case ;  "  this  man  has  been  sub- 
"  sci'ibing  so  many  years,  you  must  make  an  ex- 
"  ception  in  his  favour."  This  does  not  arise 
where  you  have  a  purely  mutual  society  like  a 
friendly  society  or  a  trades  union,  because  a  man 
has  no  right  to  take  away  benefits  from  his 
neighbours  who  have  entered  into  the  scheme 
under  the  same  rules.  But  great  railway  societies 
or  the  State  trying  the  plan  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, would  be  obliged  to  make  the  exceptions 
which  I  have  alluded  to.  And  there  is  no  end 
of  the  cases  which  you  will  have  raised,  and 
there  is  no  end  to  the  friction  which  will  be 
raised  with  regard  to  these  difficult  cases.  And 
I  may  point  out  that  that  is  the  diflficulty  ex- 
perienced by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  presided  over.  They  found, 
when  they  fixed  a  definite  age,  the  people  said 
that  the  man  must  be  able  to  withdraw  if  he 
does  not  live  to  that  age,  or  rather  his  family 
must  be  able  to  withdraw  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  and  other  similar  hard  cases  they  have 
had  to  add  all  sorts  of  fancy  benefits,  and  it 
ceases  to  be  an  insurance  scheme,  and  it  becomes 
a  charity  scheme ;  a  legal  charitable  scheme, 
which  is  the  Poor  Law.  I  should  further  like 
to  point  out  that,  as  far  as  1  can  make  out, 
nearly  half  of  the  old  age  pauperism  of  the 
country  begins  before  the  age  of  65  ;  and  I 
should  like  also  to  point  out  that  the  proposed 
scheme  will  not  touch  the  lowest  class  at  all ; 
that  is,  people  who  do  not  belong  to  friendly 
societies,  from  which  they  would  get,  when  sick, 
immediate  benefits  ;  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  come  into  a  scheme  from  which  they  could 
only  benefit  forty  years  hence.  It  might  be 
taken  up  by  the  well-to-do  middle-class  people, 
as  I  believe  has  been  the  case  in  France,  where 
that  kind  of  thing  prevails.  But  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  touch  what  is  popularly  known 
as  the  "  submerged  tenth."  Another  important 
objection  is,  that  the  method  of  defei'red  annui- 
ties, which  is  endeavoured  to  be  popularised  in 
this  way,  is  not  that  which  commends  itself  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  working-classes  at  all.  If 
you  look  at  the  facilities  given  to  them  for 
obtaining  deferred  annuities,  you  Avill  find  that 
they  are  not  used ;  and  I  take  it  from  the 
Thirty  -  seventh  Report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  that  from  1S65  to  1889  only  540  con- 
tracts of  that  nature  were  opened.  Ihere  were 
in  addition  1067  money  returnable  contracts,  but 
I  am  informed  that  this  class  do  not  always 
mature. 

9825.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
confirming  the  view  which  you  take,  and  those 
statistics  have  been  quoted  ? — Possibly.  Also  I 
might  add  some  very  short  statistics  from  one  of 
the  very  large  societies  Avhich  does  business  in 
this  way  :  the  Prudential  Company  ;  I  am  not 
talking  of  their  indvistrial  branch,  but  I  am 
talking  of  their  ordinary  branch  in  which  a  good 
many  working  people  do  insure,  on  more  favour- 
able terms  than  those  offered  by  the  other  branch 
of  the  Company.  On  December  31,  1891,  out 
of  262,000  insurances  there  were  162,000  en- 
dowment insurances  ;  that  is  a  form  of  insurance 
that  matures  after  so  many  years'  subscription  ; 
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and  I  believe  that  that  is  a  very  much  more  popular 
way  of  moving  these  poor  people  to  make  pro- 
vision than  the  annuities  as  laid  down  in  the 
proposed  scheme,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  only  23  deferred  annuities  on  their 
books. 


9826.  Do 
only  23. 


Lord  Play  fair. 
you    mean    thousands  ?  —  No  ; 

Chairman. 

9827.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  more  on 
that  particular  scheme  ? — I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  there  are  enormous  savings  which  are 
applicable  to  old  age  quite  apart  from  these 
annuities,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  no  man  of 
his  own  accord  ever  goes  into  a  deferred 
annuity. 

9828.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  other  scheme, 
the  scheme  of  universal  old-age  endowment? — 
WelJ,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary,  it  Avould  be  enormously  costly.  In 
order  to  get  rid  of  a  small  percentage  of  pau- 
perism, you  are  pi'oposing  to  make,  as  I  contend, 
every  one  an  old-age  pauper.  I  might  say  this 
mu-st  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  argument 
that  I  have  used  with  regard  to  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law,  that  at  Bradfield 
you  get  the  old-age  pauperism  of  persons  over 
60  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  that  age,  whereas  Mr.  Blackley  calculated, 
from  some  other  unions  which  seemed  rather 
favourable  to  his  views,  that  it  was  42  per 
cent.  ;  so  that  if  by  good  administration  you  can 
reduce  old-age  pauperism  to  4  per  cent.,  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  little  need  of  any  scheme 
of  this  sort.  And  another  argument  which 
seems  very  strong  to  me  is  this,  that  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  poor  to  deprive 
tliem  of  this  opportunity  for  developing  their 
provident  habits  and  institutions.  Suppose  a 
man,  60  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  the  Poor 
Law  was  on  a  very  different  footing  to  that 
on  which  it  now  stands,  had  got  a  law  passed 
that  sickness  was  a  proper  jmblic  charge, 
and  that  a  man  should  not  be  expected  to  provide 
Avhat  was  necessary  for  his  sickness,  you  would 
never  have  bad  the  friendly  societies  ;  and,  per- 
sonally, I  look  forward  to  the  poor  obtaining 
jusi  the  same  kind  of  advantage  from  looking 
steadily,  in  the  face,  this  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  their  old  age  :  and  I  do  believe  they  are 
now  doing  it.  And  also  I  should  like  to  say 
about  the  sum  that  has  been  named,  55.,  I  can- 
not follow  exactly  the  argument  why  giving  a 
man  ba.  is  likely  to  make  him  save  5s.  My 
observation  has  always  been  that  if  you  give  a 
man  5.S.,  when  he  next  wants  5s.  there  will  be  a 
tendency  for  him  to  ask  some  one  else  to  give 
him  another  5s.,  and  that  does  not  lead  to  the 
totally  different  operation  which  is  desired, 
namely,  that  of  saving  it  for  himself.  I  observe, 
too,  that  a  good  number  of  persons  who  have 
pensions,  army  pensioners,  for  instance,  which 
not  only  amount  to  o.c  a  week,  but  sometimes 
more,  do  at  times  get  into  the  w  >rkhouse.  I  have 
had  a  list  before  me,  16  from  one  union,  seven 
or  eight  fi'om  another,  of  su[?h  men  who  are 
actually  in  the  body  of  the  hou<e, 
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Chairman  — continued. 

.  9829.  But  tliey  do  not  get  their  pendion 
weekly? — No,  they  do  not ;  and  you  would  have 
to  pay  it  weekly. 

9830.  The  army  pensioners  only  get  theirs  at 
rather  long  intervals  ? — But  it  is  pressed  by  some 
supporters  of  this  scheme,  that  quarterly  pay- 
ments would  do,  and  that  no  evil  effects  would 
follow  from  paying  quarterly.  In  addition  to 
those  people  in  the  house — I  do  not  know  whether 
your  attention  has  been  called  to  it — there  are 
a  great  number  of  people  as  to  whom  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  any  statistics,  I  mean  the 
casual  paupers.  There  are,  I  believe,  a  good 
number  of  old  soldiers  in  the  casual  wards,  some 
of  whom  have  got  pensions.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Campbell  Bannerman,  replying  to  a  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day,  said  that 
there  was  a  very  small  percentage  of  pensioners 
in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  ;  he  would  rely 
on  a  list,  I  presume,  furnished  by  the  War  Office 
of  the  pensions  actually  attached  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  he  could  have  had  any  cognizance  of  the 
people  who  are  strolling  the  country,  and  occa- 
sionally entering  the  casual  ward,  for  the  cnsual 
paupers  are  allowed  to  go  and  come  without 
much  question,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  attach 
their  pensions  ;  and  there  are,  I  am  afraid,  a 
considerable  number  of  them. 

9831.  But  siurely  you  would  admit  that  there 
might  be  a  considerable  difference,  so  far  as  the 
practice  is  concerned,  between  a  man  who  receives 
his  pension  only  at  long  intervals,  going  into  the 
workhouse  between  the  times  of  payment,  and 
the  man  who  might  be  receiving  it  weekly  ? — 
There  naturally  would  be,  of  course. 

9832.  One  would  be  very  much  more  apt  to 
find  his  way  into  the  Avorkhouse  than  the  other? 
Still,  I  do  not  think  that  weekly  payments  with 
some  of  the  people  with  whom  you  have  to  deal, 
say  of  5s.,  would  meet  the  difficulty. 

A  man  9833.  But  you  very  readily  admit  there  is  a 

may  spend  (Jifference  between  the  case  of  a  man  who  receives 
pension  the  pension  at  considerable  intervals,  and  the  man 
day  he  gets  receiving  his  pension  Aveekly  ;  you  would  say 
that  there  is  more  chance  in  the  one  case  of  the 
man  getting  into  the  workhouse  than  there  is  in 
the  other  ? — There  is  more  chance ;  but  you  have 
no  guai'antee  that  the  man  who  gets  his  pension 
paid  on  the  Monday  would  not  spend  it  on  the 
Monday. 

9834.  And  therefore  you  are  practically 
opposed  to  all  schemes  of  pension,  whether  sub- 
sidised or  not ;  I  mean  where  they  are  contributed 
to  by  the  person  interested  ? — Yes,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  a  man  buying  a  deferred  annuity  if 
he  chooses;  but  as  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
tends, I  never  met  a  man  who  had  a  thought  of 
buying  a  deferred  annuity,  and  I  think  that  if  a 
man  wants  to  provide  for  his  old  age,  he  will  not 
do  it  in  that  shape. 


Out-door 
relief  in- 
creases 
demand  on 
private 
charity. 


H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

9835.  Do  T  understand  you  to  state  that  the 
rise  and  fall  of  expenditure  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  varies  with  the  rise  and  fall 
in  the  amount  of  out-door  relief  ;  in  other  words, 
that  extravagance  of  out-door  relief  increases  the 
demand  on  private  charity  instead  of  lessening 
jt? — That,  Sir,  is  my  observation  certainly, 


Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

9836.  Have  you  any  country  experience,  Mr. 
Mackay  ? — No,  I  have  not,  beyond  reading  about 
it. 

9837.  I  understand  that  your  view  as  to  the 
combining  the  action  of  the  existing  out-door 
relief  with  giA"ing  charitable  aid  by  a  voluntary 
society  is  this  ;  that  you  rouse  the  honourable 
feelings  of  the  poor,  and  that  they  would  not 
ask  for  charity  in  the  same  way  as  they  would 
lay  a  claim  to  it  from  the  Poor  LaAv  fund  ? — I 
believe  that  is  the  reason  that  we  have  been  so 
far  successful,  that  people  do  not  ask  us  to  the 
same  extent  that  they  would  if  they  sought  relief 
solely  from  the  rates. 

9838.  And  it  really  has  the  effect,  ;?ro  tanto,  of 
moral  amelioration  ? — Yes  ;  and  people  talk  truly 
enough  about  what  a  disagreeable  thing  it  is  to 
enforce  any  deterrent  condition  of  poor  law  relief". 
I  therefore  maintain  that  by  this  system  you  do 
replace  Avhat  was  a  deterrent  condition  by  a  very 
honourable  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  poor. 

9839.  Do  you  think  that  amongst  the  poor 
there  is  much  of  the  feeling  that  is  expressed  by 
the  phrase,  that  they  are  "  veterans  of  the  army 
"  of  industry,"  and  that  they  have  therefore  a 
claim  on  society  as  the  reward  of  good  work  in  their 
life  ;  that  they  have  a  claim  for  help  from  society 
for  that  reason  at  the  end  of  their  lives  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  met  mth  that  argu- 
ment ;  but  I  think  it  is  described  by  a  vague 
sort  of  feeling  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  in- 
justice of  some  sort  or  other. 

9840.  You  have  not  read  much  of  Cobbett  ? — 
I  cannot  say  I  have. 

9841.  Do  you  know  that  he  has  said  expressly 
that  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  was  the  right  of 
every  Englishman  who  was  working  on  English 
soil  ? — Well,  I  think  Cobbett  was  wTong. 

9842.  But  I  Avanted  to  knoAv  from  you  whether 
you  thought  there  was  that  feeling  with  regard  to 
the  Poor  Law  amongst  the  poorer  classes  ? —  W  ell,  I 
cannot  say  that.  But  I  think  that  they  do  not 
appreciate  sufficiently  the  difficulty  of"  discri- 
minating justly  as  to  the  indiAddual  avIio  ought 
to  have  relief  and  the  individual  Avho  ought  not 
to  have  relief.  They  go  to  the  guardians,  and 
they  say  :  "  You  ought  to  have  given  my  neigh- 
"  bour,  poor  Mrs.  Jones,  relief;"  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  remember  that  if  the  guardians  were 
to  give  Mrs.  Jones  relief  they  Avoidd  have  to  dis- 
ci'iminate  on  applications  from  all  the  Avidows  in 
the  same  street. 

9843.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  McNeill  give  his 
evidence  on  that  branch  of  the  question  ? — Well, 
I  Avas  here  part  of  the  time  during  AA'hich  he  AA'as 
examined  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  recollect  his 
referring  to  that  particular  subject. 

9844.  He  Avas  asked  Avhether  they  discrim- 
inated in  Scotland  between  those  AA'ho  Avere 
deserving  and  those  Avho  Avere  undeserving,  and 
he  said  they  did? — I  know  people  think  they 
do,  but  my  impression  is  that  if  you  came  and 
asked  the  people  Avho  liaA^e  been  adjudicated 
upon,  that  the  adjudication  in  their  opinion  would 
be  thought  a  A^ery  unsatisfactory  one. 

9845.  That  you  apply  more  especially  to  big 
towns  ?— I  Avould  say  anywhere.  If  I  have  lived 
40  years  in  a  parish,  and  go  before  the  guardians, 
and  they  say  that  I  am  not  fit  to  receive  out- 
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Mr.  Humphreys- Owen — continued. 

door  relief,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  likely  to 
be  contented. 

9846.  Not  yon  ? — Or  my  neighbours  and 
friends. 

9847.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  smaller 
areas,  as  is  the  case  in  country  districts,  where 
everybody  knows  everybody  else,  there  would 

,  be  the  same  kind  of  feeling  ? — You  mean  to 
mak  e  the  charge  upon  the  parish  ? 

9848.  Yes  ?— That  woidd  be  partly  in  the 
interest  of  economy ;  that  would  make  them 
perhaps  discriminate  better,  that  is,  help  them 
to  discriminate. 

9849.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  where  every- 
body knows  everybody  else,  discrimination  is 
very  much  easier ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the 
decision  would  be  accepted  by  the  people  con- 
cerned with  greater  equanimity,  because  they 
would  be  conscious  themselves  that  the  decisions 
were  fairly  just  ? — Well,  I  shordd  be  sorry  to 
admit  that  in  the  case  of  people  who  know  one 
another  better,  that  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  fair.  That  is  not  so  at  all.  It  is  just  in  this 
soi't  of  case  that  favouritism  creeps  in.  With 
reference  to  the  clergyman,  the  old  woman  who 
goes  to  his  church  has  naturally  a  better 
chance  of  obtaining  help  from  him  than  the  old 
woman  who  does  not ;  and  the  old  man  who 
works  for  a  particular  farmer,  Avho  is  on  the 
board  of  guardians,  naturally  has  a  better  chance 
of  obtaining  relief  from  his  influence  than  the 
man  who  does  not  work  for  him.  And  I  do  not 
think  you  can  get  any  nearer  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing because  men,  however  well  intentioned, 
cannot  help  being  influenced  by  these  considera- 
tions. 

9850.  Not  when  the  money  comes  out  of  their 
own  pockets  ? — That  helps  no  doubt :  they  would 
probably  be  more  judicial  if  they  had  to  pay 
for  it. 

9851.  Do  you  not  think  we  would  get  nearer 
discrimination,  having  these  two  elements,  first,  of 
personal  knowledge,  and  second,  the  fact  of  the 
relief  coming  out  of  their  own  pockets  and  not  out 
of  the  pockets  of  their  neighbours  ? — I  quite 
admit  that  in  smaller  towns  it  might  in  some  respects 
be  more  easy  to  administer  relief.  But  I  still 
maintain  that  you  would  not  get  one  of  the 
objects  you  have  in  view,  namely,  the  making 
of  everyone  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the 
Poor  Law. 

9852.  Would  you  advocate  a  Poor  Law  reform 
making  the  out-door  relief  a  parish  charge,  and 
the  in-door  relief  a  imion  charge  ? — I  see  no 
objection  to  that ;  but  I  feel  strongly  against 
throwing  the  Poor  Law  administration  into  a  caul- 
dron of  change,  as  would  be  involved  by  appealing 
to  the  Legislature,  because  I  feel  so  very  much 
afraid  that  they  might  alter  it  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. I  am  not  so  keen  about  advocating  any 
change.  I  think  we  can  get  on,  and  I  think 
that  public  opinion  is  being  roused  a  good  dea 


Mr.  Humphreys- Oweii—  continued. 

more  to  this  question  of  the  administration  of 
Poor  Law  relief,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  sound 
views  are  making  progress,  and  if  you  give  us 
a  little  more  time  greater  improvement  will  be 
manifest. 

9853.  But  you  have  had  from  1834  to  1893,  Proovess 
and  you  have  converted  two  imions  in  the  country  (tllough 
and  three  in  London  ;  is  not  that  the  extent  of  most 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  from  your  point  marked 
of  view  ? — I  think  not.    I  think  there  is  general  a"  g""*^  °' 
improvement  all  along  the  line.    They  are  not  unions), 
all  on  the  same  lines,  but  they  have  in  London,  fspeciaily 
as  a  whole,  what  I  should  call  a  fair  adminis- 
tration,  and  the  greater  part  of  Shropshire  and 
Berkshire  are  also  in  that  condition,  and  I  have 

no  doubt  other  districts  too.  They  have  not 
taken  the  extreme  course  pursued  by  Bradfield,  but 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  only  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  that  this  question  has 
been  taken  up,  and  discussed  publicly  at  all.  The 
duty  of  advocating  reform  has  been  left  entirely 
with  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  they 
have  published  a  series  of  admirable  reports,  but 
they  are  all  condemned  to  complete  secrecy  by 
being  published  in  Blue  Books,  for  no  one  knows 
anything  about  them,  and  I  believe  that  since 
the  Poor  Law  Conferences  have  started,  and  since 
about  three  years  ago,  the  London  Chai-ity  Or- 
ganisation Society  has  taken  up  the  matter, 
there  has  been  more  progress  made  with  regard 
to  public  opinion  than  was  the  case  during  many 
years  previously. 

9854.  But  still,  where  you  have  almost  a 
universal  practice  in  a  country,  which  does  not 
want  for  men  of  public  spirit  and  energy  and 
character,  do  not  you  think  that  there  must  be 
something  to  be  said  for  it  which  we  must  have 
overlooked  in  favour  of  a  very  rigid  administra- 
tion ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

9855.  First  of  all,  you  have  an  immense 
amount  of  public  spirit  at  work  throughout  Eng- 
land and  W  ales  devoted  to  local  government ;  in 
the  next  place  you  have  side  by  side  with  that  a 
practice  which  a  small  minority  of  persons  say  is 
radically  vicious  and  bad,  but  still  despite  of  that 
it  is  in  use  amongst  the  great  majority  of  persons 
who  have  to  administer  the  system.  Now,  do 
you  not  think  that  this  great  majority  of  those 
who  say  that  it  is  of  much  value  to  the  country 
may  have  something  to  say  for  themselves? — 
Everywhere  there  is  a  distinct  reform  on 
the  old  procedtire  of  the  time  previous  to  1834. 
But  Avhen  you  have  a  Royal  Commission  called 
into  existence,  and  public  opinion  gets  very  much 
roused  about  this  question  of  the  aged  poor,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  if  you  are  not  content  with 
the  gradual  progress  now  being  made,  and  wish 
to  make  more  rapid  progress  in  solving  the  ques- 
tion you  must  proceed  on  the  lines  I  have  de- 
scribed. 1  am  not  complaining  of  the  present 
situation  particularly. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
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In  the  ftueen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  EITCHIE  (in  the  Chair). 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 

Mr.  W.  A.  HCNTER,  M.P. 

Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 


Mr.  C.  S.  ROUNDELL,  M.p. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Bkoadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Thomas  Mack  ay,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 
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Mr.  Loch. 

9856.  Mr.  Mackay,  great  stress  has  been 
laid  on  systems  of  Poor  Law  relief  adopted  in 
St.  George's-in-the-East  and  other  unions ;  are 
you  of  opinion  that  in  other  unions  than  those 
you  have  referred  to,  there  has  been  a  reform 
in  poor  relief  that,  especially  or  indirectly,  affects 
the  aged?  —  Most  decidedly. 

.9857.  And  what  unions  would  you  be  inclined 
to  name  ? — Well,  there  are  the  two  neighbouring 
ones  of  Whitechapel  and  Stepney,  and  also 
Paddington  and  Newington. 

9850.  And  in  the  counties  ? — Bradfield, 
Atcham,  Reading,  Wallingford,  St.  Neots,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Oxford. 

9859.  And  Manchester  ?— And  Manchester. 

9860.  And  West  Derby? —Yes;  that  is  one  of 
the  unions  of  Liverpool. 

98 6 L  Therefore,  would  you  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  principle  of  reform,  although  it 
assumes  different  practical  plans,  or  methods  of 
operation,  is  the  same,  and  is  affecting  many 
districts,  and  that  generally  there  is  the  same 
object  in  view? — Certainly,  and  the  procedure  is 
different,  no  doubt,  in  various  unions. 

9862.  Then  you  think  that  much  more  interest 
is  taken  in  the  reform  of  administration  at  the 
present  time  than  formerly  ?—  I  should  say  very 
much  more  within  the  last  three  or  four,  or 
five  or  six,  years. 

9863.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— Partly, 
I  think,  to  the  Poor  Law  conferences,  and  also,  I 
think,  to  some  extent  to  the  action  of  the  London 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 


Mr.  XocA  — continued. 

9864.  But  may  one  assume  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  public  spirit  available  now  for  the 
management  of  local  busmess,  andassuming  that, 
may  one  ask  why  it  is  that  the  plans  you  advo- 
cate, more  particularly,  for  instance,  that  in 
force  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  have  been 
only  adopted  in  one  or  two  instances  ? — Well,  I 
quite  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  public 
spirit  about,  but  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  of 
exactly  the  nature  required  to  deal  with  a  very 
difficult  problem  of  this  sort.  I  ventured  yester- 
day to  point  out  that  it  was  the  Intention  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioner's  that  the  Poor  Law  should 
be  made  an  instrument,  not  only  for  relief,  but 
for  the  dispersion  of  pauperism ;  and  their  policy 
was  not  logically  intended  to  stoj^  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  able-bodied  pauperism.  Imj^licitly,  if 
not  explicitly,  the  Poor  Law  Comjnissioners  in- 
tended that  there  should  be  a  gradual  but  continu- 
ous policy  of  restriction  of  the  facilities  for  all 
kinds  of  pauperism  ;  and  I  pointed  out,  further, 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  has  never 
been  able  to  jjerfect  the  instrument  which  was 
put  half-finished  into  their  hands  by  the  old  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  by  their  predecessors,  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.  I  think,  therefore,  I  may  say 
that  the  instrument  which  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  guardians  for  effecting  the  disper- 
sion of  pauperism  is  an  instrument  which 
falls  short  of  the  intention  of  its  authors ;  it  is 
true  that  Avhen  you  get  a  man  who,  hke 
Mr.  Bland  Garland,  makes  a  profound  study  of 
the  question,  and  who  has,  in  addition,  the  very 
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rare  courage  to  face  the  unpopularity  and  mis- 
representation involved  in  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  to  their 
logical  conclusions  ;  I  say  when  you  have  this 
class  of  man,  and  this  rare  class  of  public  spirit, 
even  the  very  defective  instrument  which  is 
available  has  produced  gi-eat  results,  and  has,  I 
think,  effectually  established  the  independence  of 
the  poor  of  Bradfield.  But  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  another  sort  of  public  spirt  of  a 
totally  different  character,  very  genial,  per- 
haps, but  also,  I  am  afraid  I  must  add,  very 
ignorant.  I  was  showTi  the  other  day  a  budget 
of  addresses  in  connection  with  the  recent 
election  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  in  London  ; 
and  I  should  like  to  quote  one  from  recollection, 
but  I  think  I  can  quote  it  in  substance  correctly, 
in  which  the  issuer  of  this  address  began  by 
saying  he  "regarded  the  Poor  Law  as  a  com- 
"  pulsory  General  Mutual  Sick  and  Provident 
"  Fund,"  further,  he  would  "  endeavour  ahvays  to 
"  foster  the  idea  in  them  (the  poor)  that  in  re- 
"  ceiving  help  from  the  guardians  they  are  not 
"  receiving  charity,  but  drawing  upon  their 
"  rightful  interest  in  the  general  savings  of 
"  themselves  and  others  ;  "  and  then  he  went  on 
in  his  concluding  sentences  to  say,  "  As  for  the 
"  disreputable  and  idle  poor,  I  resolutely  set  my 
"  face  against  any  help  for  tliem ;  to  bestow 
"  charity  on  them  would  be  a  serious  breach  of 
"  trust  .  .  .  their  case  does  not  come  within  the 
"  scope  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  a 
"  guardian."  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is 
that  this  may  be  very  fine  sentiment,  but  it  is 
not  exactly  the  spirit  in  which  this  very  difficult 
problem  is  to  be  approached  ;  and,  if  I  might 
make  an  analogy,  it  seems  equivalent  to  asking 
public  spirit  to  perform  a  serious  and  very 
difficult  surgical  operation  with  a  very  blunt 
penknife. 

9865.  But,  accepting  the  position  which  I  take 
it  for  granted  you  hold,  the  position  of  one  who 
agrees  with  the  policy  of  the  Commissioners  of 
1834,  you  would  be  favoiu'able  to  improvements 
in  the  workhouse,  so  far  as  desirable,  according 
to  the  standard  of  living  of  a  very  large  section  of 
the  community  ? — Certainly.  Yes,  I  think  that 
that  is  the  best  outlet  for  the  undoubted  feeling 
of  commiseration  and  compassion  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  community,  that  they  ought  to 
make  the  workhouses  as  reasonably  comfortable 
as  Is  practicable.  1  see  no  objection  in  that  being 
done ;,  indeed  I  should  strongly  advocate  it. 

9866.  Would  you  also  be  in  favour  of  any 
further  limitations  as  might  be  laid  down  in 
Poor  Law  Orders;  I  mean  limitations  by  which, 
possibly,  relief  could  be  given  to  certain  classes 
of  applicants  on  different  conditions,  or  by  which 
certain  classes  should  be  excluded  from  relief? — 
Well,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  or,  indeed,  any  other  authority, 
could  remove  some  of  the  exceptions  that  are 
made  to  the  Prohibitory  Order  and  the  Regu- 
lations Order. 

9867.  Your  object  being  to  somewhat  limit  a 
rather  difficult  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Poor 
Law  guardians  ? — Quite  so. 

9868.  Supposing  the  process  could  be  pro- 
ceeded further  with,  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
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such  a  reduction  of  out-door  relief  as  would  lead 
to  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  only 
being  so  assisted,  and  other  cases  being  dealt 
with  by  public  and  private  charities  and  in  other 
ways  ? — I  think  there  might  very  fairly  be  a  })er- 
manent  exception  in  favour  of  urgent  and  pressing 
necessity. 

Chairman, 

9869.  Are  you  dealing  with  able-bodied  now  ? 
— My  remarks  have  been  referring  to  l)oth  cases, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Loch. 

9870.  But  it  has  been  stated  recently  in  the 
"  Contemporary  Review,"  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Barnett,  that  the  amoimts  required  for  the  relief 
of  the  aged  poor  by  charitable  donations  have 
not  been  forthcoming.  You  know  the  east  of 
London,  and  St.  George's  in  particular,  and  is 
that,  in  yoin-  opinion,  an  accurate  statement  ? — 
T  think  Mr.  Barnett  is  certainly  misinformed. 
With  regard  to  my  own  committee,  I  can  say 
most  positively  we  have  never  refused  any  case 
for  want  of  funds.  May  I  just  add  that  I  took 
the  precaution  of  writing  both  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Whitechapel  and  to  a  member  of  the 
Stepney  committees  of  our  society,  and  they 
returned  me  substantially  the  same  answer. 

9871.  It  is  proposed  by  some  that  there  should 
be  a  kind  of  established  charity,  or  charity  organi- 
sation,which  would  receive  subsidies,  I  understand, 
from  municipal  authorities ;  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  that  method,  as  against  the  present 
method  by  which  charity,  and  Poor  Law,  and 
friendly  societies  each  are  supposed  to  hold,  and 
do  hold,  a  separate  field  ? — 1  should  be  very 
strongly  opposed  to  a  committee  like  my  own 
in  St.  George's  receiving  assistance  from  any 
rate-collected  funds.  I  believe  it  would  entirely 
destroy  our  usefulness,  because  we  should  then 
exercise  in  the  view  of  the  ])Ooy  exactly  the  same 
attraction  that  the  out-door  relief  does,  and 
that  assumes  far  too  large  proportions  in  the 
mind  of  the  poor ;  our  success  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  regard  a  voluntary 
fund  in  the  same  Avay  as  they  do  a  rate-collected 
fund. 

9872.  You  are  of  opinion  that  a  partial  sub- 
sidy Avould  have  the  same  eflPect  as  a  rate-collected 
fund  ? —  I  think  so. 

9873.  Would  your  answer  apply  to  giving 
advice  with  regard  to  the  applications  that  come 
in  t  1  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  or  to  making  in- 
quii'ies  with  regard  to  the  position  and  character 
of  applicants  for  Poor  Law  relief  ?  — I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  giving  advice  if  it  is  asked  for ;  that  is  con- 
stantly done.  There  are  constant  communications 
passing  between  my  committee  and  the  Poor 
Law  officials.  But  I  think  there  Avould  be  rather 
an  awkward  division  of  authority  if  we  Avere 
called  upon  to  make  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the 
Poor  Law  authorities.  1  mean,  at  the  same 
time,  to  say  thut  anything  in  reason  we  should 
do.  But  I  do  not  think  we  could  under-take  any 
inquiry  for  an  out-relief  union. 

9874.  I  suppose  you  would  go  so  far  as  this  : 
that  if  a  relation  wanted  to  visit  an  aged  mother 
out  of  town,  one  who  is  supported  by  the  Poor 
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Law  authorities,  you  would  be  prepared  to  help 
towards  the  expense  of  her  doing  so,  and  equalise 
the  conditions  from  your  point  of  view  ? — That 
ultnost  goes  as  a  matter  of  course.  Such  cases 
are  frequently  brought  before  my  committee ; 
a  woman  who  wishes  to  visit  her  children  who 
are  in  the  Poor  Law  schools,  or  a  woman,  perhajDS, 
who  has  a  relation  in  an  asylum.  We  pay  the  fare 
in  such  a  case  as  that  without  any  question  at  all. 

9875.  Have  you  ever  calculated  what  the 
savings  of  the  people,  which  are  directly  and 
indirectly  applicable  to  old  age,  would  amount 
to  ? — Yes,  I  have.  I  have  made  it  out,  I  may 
say,  from  the  Statistical  Abstract;  and  at  the 
present  time,  I  should  rather  say  about  the  year 
1891,  there  appeared  to  be  about  220,000,000/. 
over  which  Mr.  Brabrook's  Department,  or  the 
Board  of  Trade,  take  cognisance,  because  they 
are  the  savings,  more  or  less,  of  the  working 
classes  ;  and  I  should  like  just  to  add  that  I 
made  a  similar  calculation  taken  15  years  back ; 
that  is,  the  period  covered  by  the  Statistical 
Abstract ;  and  the  same  agencies  seemed  then  to 
hold  111,000,000/.  So  that  during  the  last  15 
years  it  has  been  as  nearly  as  possible  doubled. 

9876.  Are  they  numerous  agencies,  because, 
if  so,  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  are  ? — 
They  are  not  numerous.  First  of  all,  at  the 
present  time,  I  am  taking  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks  as  having  7 1 ,608,000/.  in  the  year 
1891;  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  42,875,000/. ; 
Govex-nment  Stocks,  in  the  name  of  depositors  at 
the  Post  Office,  5,087,000/. ;  Government  Stocks, 
standing  in  the  names  of  depositors  at  Trustee 
Savings  Banks,  in  1891,  1,282,000/.  ;  in  all, 
120,852,000/.  in  savings  banks  custody.  The 
Building  Societies  in  the  year  1890,  that  is  the 
last  year  given  by  the  Abstract,  had  52,482,000/. ; 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  (and  Co-operative) 
Societies,  in  1890,  15,261,000/.;  the  Industrial 
Insurance  Companies,  in  1890,  8,873,000/.; 
Friendly  Societies,  20,167,000/. ;  and  Collecting 
Friendly  Societies,  2,565,000/.  These  last  two  items 
I  have  taken  from  Mr.  Frome  Wilkinson's  figm-es, 
as  I  could  not  lay  my  hand  on  the  official  record 
but  I  believe  they  are  substantially  correct. 

9877.  You  have  referred  to  the  industrial 
insurance  societies  ;  do  you  include  the  Pru- 
dential, for  instance  ?  —  Only  the  Industrial 
Branch  of  the  Prudential;  the  other  branch  of 
the  Prudential  is  called  the  Ordinary  Branch,  and 
that  is  not  included  in  those  figures.  But  I  am 
aware,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  my 
reason  for  thinking,  that  very  considerable 
savings  are  made  by  the  working  classes  in  that 
ordinary  branch,  and  that  they  are  effected  on 
very  equitable  terms. 

9878.  But  would  those  savings  in  the  ordinary 
branch  affect  the  old-age  question  ? — Yes,  T  think 
ihey  would.  I  have  constantly  come  across  this 
sort  of  thing  :  that  you  find  an  old  man  or  an 
old  woman  who  has  his  or  her  life  insured  for, 
perhaps,  20/.  or  50/.,  living  with  some  of  their 
children ;  and  it  is  a  regularly  understood  thing 
that  the  benefit  of  this  insurance  will  go  to  the 
children  who  are  providing  a  home  for  that  old 
man  or  old  woman.  I  think  the  knowledge  that 
the  parent's  life  is  insured  helps  this  very  natural 
family  arrangement. 
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9879.  And  is  this  asset,  if  I  may  so 
ordinary  and  industrial  insurance,  a 
one,  and  one  likely  to  grow? — You  use  the  terms 
ordinary  and  industrial  insurance. 

9880.  Ordinary  insurance,  I  mean,  I  beg  your 
pardon  ? — Yes ;  they  are  increasing  at  an  almost 
incredible  rate,  the  insurances  of  that  big  com- 
pany, and  I  have  no  doubt  in  other  societies  of  a 
similar  kind  in  their  ordinary  branch. 

9881.  Have  you  evidence  to  show  that  the 
ordinary  insurance  payments  have  to  do  with 
working-class  insurance  distinctively  ?  —  Well, 
this  is  a  point  that  I  have  often  been  challenged 
about,  and  these  are  the  steps  I  took  to  satisfy 
myself.  I  wrote  to  the  insurance  company  and 
asked  them  the  question.  I  asked  especially 
the  question  with  regard  to  what  are  called 
endowment  insurances.  At  the  present  time, 
according  to  a  letter  of  15th  March  which  I  had 
from  the  manager  of  the  company,  there  were 
193,000  insurances  in  the  ox'dinary  branch  of 
an  average  value  of  95/. ;  and  the  remark  was 
made  to  me  that  I  might  take  it  as  conclusive, 
the  amount  being  so  small,  that  those  insurances 
were  largely  effected  by  persons  of  small  means. 
Well,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  that,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  should  make  out  a  list  of  the 
callings  of  the  people  whom  they  were  insm-ing. 
Well,  I  did  not  get  him  to  do  that,  and  of 
course  I  had  no  right  to  press  for  it ;  but  he 
asked  me  to  come  and  see  him  on  any  morning  I 
liked,  and  I  went  one  day  without  telling  him 
beforehand,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  The  best  thing 
"  I  can  do  to  satisfy  you  is  to  bring  you  in  a 
"  bundle  of  the  proposals  which  we  have  re- 
"  ceived  this  morning "  ;  and  he  went  into  a 
room  and  brought  me  out  an  armful  of  proposals 
that  had  come  in  on  that  morning.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  endowment  insurances,  that  is,  an  in- 
surance which  becomes  due  after,  say,  twenty 
annual  payments,  or  at  death,  whichever  occurs 
first.  I  looked  through  a  considerable  number 
of  them.  The  bundle  that  he  gave  were  largely 
from  Scotland,  from  a  place  called  Tranent,  which 
is  in  East  Lothian,  I  think. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

9882.  They  are  miners  there  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 
mining  district ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  people 
who  sent  these  proposals  were  miners.  There 
was  also  a  considerable  number  of  what  we  call 
in  Scotland  carters,  people  employed  on  farms,  and 
a  carter  occupies  in  Scotland  a  jDOsition  analogous 
to  that  of  a  waggoner,  as  I  suppose  he  would  he 
called  in  England ;  and  these  people  were  in- 
suring for  50/.  and  1 00/.  and  that  sort  of  sum.  I 
may  add  a  little  bit  of  personal  experience  of  my 
own.  I  was  visiting  some  friends  m  the  country 
not  long  ago,  and  they,  knowing  I  take  an 
interest  in  this  subject,  told  me  that  some  of  the 
people  about  their  garden  and  farm  were  in- 
suring, and  they  said  they  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  was  a  reasonable  sort  of  thing  that 
their  people  were  doing.  So  I  saw  some  of  these 
people,  and  I  found  i  hat  they  were  insuring  upon 
terms  which  are  really  perfectly  equitable  terms 
— it  is  not  the  collecting  branch  of  the  business — ■ 
and  the  insurances  they  were  effecting  were  for 
sums  of  50/.  and  100/. 
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Mr.  Loch. 

9883.  Were  those  people  who  insured  in  the 
country  as  low  down  in  the  wages  scale  as  a 
labourer  ? — Well,  there  was  nothing  high  about 
these  people,  because  a  carter  in  Scotland  is 
equivalent  in  social  position  to  an  agricultural 
labourer  in  England. 

9884.  And  in  the  country  was  that  so — in 
England  ? — The  man  I  had  the  longer  part  of 
my  interview  with  was  the  gardener,  who,  I  pre- 
sume, was  a  man  in  a  superior  position ;  but  I 
understood  that  some  of  his  labourers  were,  on 
his  advice,  taking  the  same  steps,  and  what 
pleased  them  particularly  seemed  to  be  the 
bonuses  that  they  get.  There  is  a  very  substan- 
tial bonus  given  at  the  end  of  every  five  years  to 
them. 

9885.  And  with  the  machinery  of  such  a 
society  as  the  Prudential  at  work  there,  do  you 
think  it  might  be  fair  to  expect  that  they  Avould 
reach  by  their  method  a  lower  and  lower  class  by 
way  of  oi'dinary  insurance  as  they  go  on  ? —  I  see 
no  i-eason  to  doubt  it. 

9886.  Nex't  on  the  question  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  savings,  do  you  think  that  any  kind  of 
artificial  bonus  by  State  interference  would  be 
desirable  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

9887.  Taking  things  as  they  now  are,  what  do 
you  think  are  the  real  sources  of  encouragement 
to  save  ? — Well,  of  course  the  friendly  society  is 
regarded  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  working 
people,  and  I  think  mainly  because  of  the  mutual 
principle  which  is  concerned  in  it.  There  is  no 
bonus  attached  to  it,  but  what  I  may  call  the 
"  mutual  principle "  I  think  exercises  a  great 
deal  of  attraction.  But  I  have  been  a  good 
deal  interested  in  this  question,  and  I  have  made 
inquiries  in  different  places,  and  amongst  others  I 
got  some  very  interesting  information  from 
Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  who  is  a  Shropshire  land- 
lord, as  to  the  very  considerable  savings  made  by 
the  agricultural  labourers  round  about  his  farm. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

9888.  What  were  the  wages  there  ?— Well,  he 
made  a  statement  which  showed  me  the  sort  of 
wages  that  a  man  could  earn  in  the  district.  A 
certain  man  who  was  earning  15s.  a  week 
migrated  into  the  town  where  he  got  18s.,  and 
then  22s.,  but  on  the  whole  he  preferred  to  come 
back  and  do  on  15s.  with  a  garden  or  allotment 
and  the  other  things  throT^^n  in. 


Mr.  Loch. 

9889.  But  was  it  actual  experience  which  led 
these  men  to  say  that  they  invested  their  money 
well? — It  was,  certainly.  I  understood  Sir 
Baldwin  Leighton's  practice  was  this.  When  he 
heard  that  any  man  was  inclined  to  save,  and 
anxious  to  better  himself,  he  would  go  to  him 
and  say,  "  Now  if  you  have  enough  to  buy  a  cow, 
"  or  to  buy  part  of  a  cow,  and  get  credit, 
"  perhaps  for  the  rest,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
"  give  you  the  grass  for  it  upon  reasonable 
"  terms."  I  do  not  think  he  gave  it,  but  that  it 
was  let  upon  reasonable  terras.  Well,  that 
was  accepted  by  a  munber  of  those  peojjle, 
and  I  understood  that  there  Avere  some  20  or  30 
of  those  people  who  hsid  saved  sums  of  100/,  and 
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upwards  ;  one  of  them  had  saved  some  700/.,  part 
of  which  he  gave  away  to  his  children. 

9890.  Well,  leaving  the  country  and  going  to 
an  industrial  town,  do  you  think  that  there  is 
any  similar  encouragement  to  save  ? — Yes,  my 
attention  has  been  drawn,  I  cannot  say  I  know 
very  much  about  it,  but  I  might  mention 
it,  and  if  the  Commission  think  it  worth  while 
they  can  follow  it  up.  I  refer  to  a  system  which 
is  known  as  the  Oldham  Limiteds.  It  is  a 
species  of  co-operation,  and  I  think  the  fact  that 
by  investment  in  these  companies  very  consider- 
able interest  can  be  earned  has  been  a  great 
inducement  to  promote  this  particular  form  of 
saving.  I  was  saying  that,  apart  from  the 
friendly  society,  I  think  there  is  a  strong  disposi- 
tion, if  any  good  investment  can  be  found  for 
poor  people's  savings,  for  them  to  be  much  more 
induced  to  save  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

9891 .  Would  you  account  for  the  low  pauperism 
of  the  old-aged  in  Lancashire  partly  by  such 
savings  ? — A  statement  has  been  made  to  that 
effect,  but  I  know  nothing  of  it  personally. 

9892.  Then  take  the  other  side,  that  of  dis-  ^f'^^^^^' 
couragement,  does  our  system  actively  Avork  at  ^ages7di8- 
present  for  the  discouragement  of  saving  for  old  courages 
age  ? — I  think  it  certainly  does.   I  think  through-  saving, 
out  the  country  it  is  a  regularly  understood  thing 

that  old  people  when  they  come  to  a  cer- 
tain time  of  life,  if  they  are  duly  qualified 
by  possessing  nothing,  shall  go  upon  the 
rates,  and  I  should  like  to  repeat  something  that 
Avas  said  to  me  by  a  gentleman  Avho  has  paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  this  subject — Mr.  Lloyd 
Baker,  of  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester.  In  the 
union  in  which  he  lives  is  a  parish  which  is  a 
very  outlying  parish.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the 
authorities,  and  although  the  authorities  very 
readily  give  out-door  relief,  he  says  that  that  very 
fact  of  the  outlying  position  of  this  parish  had 
brought  about  the  result  that  only  one  old  person 
Avas  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief.  The  mere 
distance  Avas  jjrohibitory,  and  he  said  that  he  ,  ,.  . 

kncAv  a  great  number  of  the  people  about  him  Avho 
Avere  j^ossessed  of  very  substantial  savings.  It  was 
a  thing  they  Avere  very  un\A'illing  to  tell  about,  but 
moving  about  among  them  and  making  their 
acquaintance,  he  heard  constantly  of  it,  and  he 
said  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances substantial  savings  were  being  made ; 
and  he  added  this,  that  he  Avas  certain  that  it 
Avas  not  a  mere  question  of  Avages,  that  his 
observation  Avas  that  Avhen  people  Avere  deter- 
mined to  save  they  were  not  deterred  by  loAvness 
of  wages. 

Chairman. 

9893.  I  do  not  quite  reconcile  the  tAvo  state- 
ments that  you  have  just  made  ;  one  is  to  the 
effect  that  a  great  deal  of  saving  is  going  on,  and 
that  it  is  very  largely  increasing  ;  and  the  other 
is  that  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  dis- 
courages saving  ? — Well,  the  accident  of  their 
being  so  far  from  the  centre  for  applications  was 
tantamount  to  a  strict  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  a  long  way 
from  it ;  and  I  want  to  shoAv  hoAv  easily  the 
balance  is  turned  on  one  side  or  the  othei". 
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Mr.  Loch. 

'9894.  Might  I  draw  that  point  out  a  little 
furtlier.  You  have  read  the  Poor  I-aw  Commis- 
sioners' report,  and  in  it  reference  is  made — and 
the  same  point  is  dwelt  u'pon  in  other  literature  — 
to  the  non-resident  cases.  Do  you  know  whether 
the  Tact  of  the  existence  of  non-resident  cases 
who  could  only  receive  relief  from  another  parish, 
and  Avho  could  not  receive  it  where  they  were, 
was  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the 
administration  ? — I  could  not  speak  very  abso- 
lutely as  to  that. 

9895.  Take  a  method  which  is  now  adopted 
by  which  a  bounty  is  put  directly  upon  those 
cases  in  which  persons  belong  to  friendly  societies, 
since  the  money  that  they  receive  from  the 
friendly  society  is  taken  as  haK — what,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  the  result  of  that  system, 
and  what  actually  does  result  from  it  ? — It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  the  endowment  of  the  inadequate 
form  of  friendly  society,  Avhich  I  am  perfectly 
sure  has  been  one  ^of  the  greatest  curses  ;  the 
bogus  public-house  clubs,  which  meet  at  inter- 
vals, and  pretend  that  their  benefits  are  offered 
on  actuarial  calculations ;  but  which,  in  fact, 
are  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  which  simply  get 
along  because  they  are  supplemented  by  a  lax 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

9896.  Do  you  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
draws  people  to  become  paupers? — A  lax  ad- 
ministration ? 

9897.  The  fact  that  a  person  can  get  this 
sort  of  bonus  ? — Yes,  quite  so ;  and  I  should  be 
very  much  surprised  if  friendly  societies  would 
really  like  to  be  in  that  position.  I  think  their 
aim  is  the  absolute  independence  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  are  concerned,  and  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  assume  any  hybrid  form  of  pauperism 
and  I  cordially  agree  with  them  in  that  feeling. 

9898.  In  St.  George's-in-the-East,  you  re- 
marked iipon  the  fact  that  very  few  young  people 
there  are  in  receipt  of  relief.  Do  you  believe  that 
that  is  whai  has  reduced  the  old-age  pauperism 
there  ? — Well,  I  strongly  think,  and  I  think  the 
view  is  supported  by  statistics,  that  nearly  all  the 
old-age  pauperism  with  which  you  have  to  deal  is 
pauperism  which  has  commenced  at  an  earlier 
age.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  a  widow. 
A  widow,  when  her  husband  dies,  in  some  tmions 
it  is  a  natural  thing  that  she  goes  upon  the  rates. 
Well,  she  continues  on  the  rates  as  long  as  she 
has  any  children,  and  by  that  time  she  knows 
where  to  get  this  additional  2*.  6r/.,  and  she 
natiirally  continues  upon  tlie  rates  when  she 
becomes  old ;  and  I  believe  that  if  you  break 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  evil  tradition  early,  you 
will  get  rid  of  your  old-age  pauperism  as  well 
as  of  your  pauperism  in  early  life. 

9899.  And  have  you  had  great  complaints 
there  from  anybody  owing  to  this  attempt  at 
breaking  the  tradition,  as  you  call  it?-- I  do  not 
think  so.  They  have  occasionally  hal  a  little 
opposition  at  the  board  of  guardians,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  I  think  they  have  carried  a 
political  list  of  guardians,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  those  new  guardians  have 
come  to  the  board  they  have  fallen  into  line  with 
the  old  guardians,  and  there  has  been  absolutely 
DC  change  made  for  neari^y  20  years, 
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9900.  And  do  you  think  that  the  kind  of  man 
that  would  be  elected  to  the  board  now  would 
give  the  time  and  thouglit  to  a  very  precise  and 
detailed  inquiry  into  each  individual  case  to  en- 
able him  to  judge  of  such  cases,  of  their  merits 
and  so  forth  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
the  difficulty  you  have  to  deal  with  is  that  you  do 
not  get  a  body  of  experts  to  administer  tliis  very 
difficult  law.  You  get  people  who  are  qualifying 
for  higher  walks  of  politics,  who  begin  their 
career  at  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  they 
really  make  no,  what  I  should  call,  scientific 
study  of  the  question,  and  they  are  looking  out 
to  pass  on  to  the  \estry  and  the  county  council, 
and  so  on,  and  they  do  vrhat  appears  to  them 
to  be  the  popular  thing  at  the  moment. 

9901.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  fear  that  with 
the  growth  of  what  are  called  popular  institu- 
tions iti  this  matter  there  would  be  such  a  reaction 
as  to  make  a  continuance  of  the  system  impossible, 
or  do  you  think  the  new  guardian  gets  his  ex- 
perience from  others  in  the  place  ? — I  think  at 
present  that  the  people  at  St.  Geotge's,  White- 
chapel,  and  Stepney,  the  poor  people,  think  less 
about  the  Poor  Law  than  they  used  to  do.  It 
enters  very  little  into  their  calculations.  It 
enters  much  less  into  their  calculations  than  it 
does  in  unions  like  Bethnal  Green  or  Shoreditch, 
where  practically  every  poor  person  has  a  chance 
of  getting  relief. 

9902.  Therefore,  you  are  not  afraid  of  the 
popularisation  of  Poor  Law  institutions :  you 
think  after  all  that  would  cure  itself  ?  — No,  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  popularisiition  particularly.  It 
is  very  likely  we  must  be  worse  before  we  are 
better. 

99C3.  Are  you  afraid  that  with  a  lower  fran- 
chise for  election,  andalower  qualification  for  can- 
didates, that  there  will  be  so  great  a  change  in 
public  opinion  that  it  will  prevent  a  continuance 
of  the  present  reforms  ? — Well,  I  have  great 
faith  in  common  sense,  and  I  believe  that  ulti- 
mately common  sense  would  appeal  to  any  elec- 
torate ;  but  I  do  admit  that  there  would  be  a 
very  great  danger  if  you  put  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  are  supposed  to  profit  by  it,  and  make 
a  totally  different  class  supply  the  I'unds. 

9904.  Therefore  so  far  as  old-age  pauperism 
is  concerned,  you  are  quite  ready  to  allow  the 
present  system  to  work  its  way  out  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

9905.  Would  the  pension  scheme  now  before 
the  Ilouse  tend  to  increase  the  provident  habits 
of  the  people  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  certainly 
not. 

9906.  Would  assistance  from  the  State  or  the 
rates  be  likely  to  sap  the  spirit  of  self-depend- 
ence now  felt  by  the  thrifty  classes  ? — I  think  it 
would,  and  that  is  strongly  the  opinion  of  the 
friendly  societies  so  far  as  I  can  gather  from 
their  literature,  of  which  I  am  a  pretty  constant 
reader. 

9907.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  encourage 
thrift,  or  would  it  have  the  opposite  effect? — I 
think  it  Avould  have  the  opposite  effect. 
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Mr.  Booth. 

9908.  Mr.  Ritchie  asked  yoii  how  you  ac- 
counted at  the  same  time  for  the  very  large  ac- 
cumulation of  savings  which  you  pointed  out,  and 
reconciled  that  with  your  statement  that  the 
present  action  of  the  I'oor  Law  was  very  much 
against  encouraging  savings.  I  do  not  think 
you  fully  understood  his  question,  and  I  now 
give  you  another  opportunity  of  ansM'ering  it?  — 
In  answer  to  that  I  have  to  say  that  1  think 
those  savings  would  be  very  much  larger  if  the 
Poor  Law  was  better  administered. 

9909.  Do  you  think  it  would  affect  it  by 
bringing  the  savings  down  to  a  lower  class  par- 
ticularly ? — I  think  it  would. 

9910.  That  is  to  say,  you  Avould  say  that  those 
savings,  that  you  acknowledge,  are  not  so  much 
made  by  everybody  as  by  a  certain  portion,  either 
a  better  or  a  more  respectable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ? — That  is  so  ;  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation I  can  get  saving  is  not  confined  to  one 
class.  All  the  people  I  have  consulted  about  it,  and 
who,  I  think,  know  most  about  it,  tell  me  it  is 
not  a  mere  question  of  wages,  but  it  is  a  qviestion 
of  determination.  How  a  man  comes  to  that 
determination  I  cannot  say,  but  people  having  the 
very  lowest  wages  sometim.es  save,  and  sometimes 
people  with  very  high  Avages  will  not  save.  It  is 
impossible  always  to  gauge  what  a  man's 
motives  in  saving  have  been. 

9911.  But  the  evil  effect  of  the  Poor  Law  ac- 
cording to  your  view  Avould  not  act  uj)on  every- 
body, but  rather  particularly  upon  certain 
classes  ? — I  should  rather  say  that  it  acts  parti- 
cularly upon  certain  individuals  in  all  classes, 
and  not  particidarly  upon  any  individual  class. 

9912.  You  were  good  enough  to  send  me  the 
paper  which  you  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  the  general  argument  that  you  advance  in 
that  paper  I  take  to  be  that  the  character  of 
paupers  is  such  that  assistance  from  the  State 
can  bring  no  good  result ;  that  is  mainly  what 
you  say  in  it,  1  think  ? — I  do  not  think  it  will 
make  them  provident.  Of  course  assistance  from 
the  State,  if  they  are  destitute,  will  save  society 
from  a  scandal. 

9913.  You  say,  for  instance,  at  page  3j2,  that 
pauperism  is  not  a  question  of  poverty,  but 
rather  of  habit  and  character  ? — Yes  ;  I  am 
strongly  of  that  opinion. 

9914.  Well,  that  appears  to  me  to  apply  to 
some  portion  of  pauperism,  and  not  to  the  whole, 
and  therefore  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  say 
who  you  have  in  yoiir  mind  as  paupers  ? — Well, 
I  cannot  quite  admit  the  premiss  that  you  put.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  particular  class.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  particular  individvials  in  all  classes  — 
the  man  who  has  lived  for  the  present  rather 
than  looked  to  the  future  :  and  you  meet  him  in 
all  classes. 

9915.  But  we  are  now  talking  about  the 
characteristics  of  paupers.  You  apj^ear  in  this 
paper  to  have  described  the  characteristics  of 
paupers,  and,  I  think,  with  very  great  force,  and 
1  am  trying  to  find  out  where  the  difference 
between  your  view  and  mine  comes  in.  It  may 
be  that  my  definition  of  a  pauper  is  a  wrong  one, 
and  I  want  to  know  when  you  are  describing  the 
characteristics  of  the  pauper  as  you  do  here  in 
this  paper,  whom  you  are  thinking  of  ;  how  would 
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you  define  the  pauper  you  are  thinking  of? — 
V^'ell,  the  pauper  is  a  person  in  receipt  of  relief. 
9916    At  any  one  time  ? — At  any  one  time. 

9917.  Because  you  go  further  than  that  in  the  T'.iinks 
argument  whicli  you  advance  in  this  paper,  and  P^gJ'g" 
you  seek  to  shoAv  that  those  who  are  paupers  |,ave 
over  65  have,  to  a  large  extent,  been  paupers 
before  ?— Yes. 

9918.  And  the  Avords  you  use  are:  "That 
"  they  have  been  paupers  from  an  earlier  period 
"  of  life."  The  Avhole  argument  is,  I  think,  that 
theyare  paupers  at  the  time  they  apply  for  assist- 
ance in  old  age.  But  if  you  take  that  view  do  you 
not  include  in  that  as  paupers  everyone  Avho  has 
had  relief  at  all? — No;  I  do  not  say  that.  I 
say  that  a  man  Avho  has  received  pauper  relief  is 
a  pauper  for  the  time  being  ;  but  the  words  of 
my  paper  may  be  crudely  expressed,  and  I  jn-e- 
sume  that  is  Avhat  you  think.  I  have  said  there 
that  a  man  Avho  has  been  habitually  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  pauper  relief  in  all  crises  of  his  life 
is  a  pauper,  and  if  he  gets  to  the  age  of  65  and 
becomes  a  pauper  again,  it  is  not  a  very  great 
abuse  of  language  to  talk  of  him  as  a  pauper 
coming  back  to  his  old  maintenance. 

9919.  Then  in  describing  paupers  you  are 
describing  not  only  the  paupers  of  one  day  or  of 
12  months,  but  anyone  who  has  had  relief  at  all, 
provided  that  the  Avord  habitual  can  be  used. 
You  see  it  extends  enormously  the  field  ;  it  makes 
the  numbers  of  cases  of  paupers  infinitely  larger 
than  anything  Ave  have  hitherto  talked  of  :  and 
therefore  it  is  a  very  important  point?— Strictly 
speaking,  the  legal  definition  of  a  pauper  is  a 
man  Avho  is  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  of  some 
sort  or  another  ;  but  it  is  not,  I  think,  a  great 
abuse  of  a  popular  term  to  describe  a  man  as  a 
pauper,  even  if  not  actually  in  receipt  of  relief, 
Avhen  his  Avliole  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  give  him  relief  for  a  large  portion 
of  his  life.  Perhaps  it  Avould  be  more  correct 
to  describe  him  as  a  pauperised  person,  and  not 
as  a  pauper. 

9920.  But  the  calculation  that  Mr.  Loch  made 
on  the  Stepney  figures,  Avhich  I  take  to  be  cori'ect, 
Avas  that  of  those  in  the  Stepney  workhouse  over 
05  years  of  age  44  per  cent,  had  received  relief 
before,  and  I  Avish  to  knoAv  does  he  include  in 
that  Avhat  you  call  paupers,  everyone  Avho  has 
had  relief  at  all  within  a  number  of  years  ? — The 
figures  Avere  figures  supplied  to  yourself  by  one 
of  the  officers  of  Stepney ;  I  hardly  know 
whether  they  are  correct  or  not. 

9921.  The  figures  were  of  this  nature  :  Ave 
had  a  number  of  individuals  in  receipt  of  relief 
on  a  certain  date,  and  Ave  traced  back  their  his- 
tory, and  it  was  from  this  history,  I  suppose, 
that  Mr.  Loch  made  his  calculations.  That  is 
to  say,  he  found  that  of  those  in  the  Avorkhouse 
over  65  years  of  age  44  per  cent.  Avere  not  new 
to  the  Avorkhouse  at  65  ? — Quite  so. 

9922.  And  noAV  my  point  is,  do  you  on  that 
account  call  them  paupers  before  they  entered 
the  Avorkhouse  after  65  ? — No,  but  I  think  I  am 
quite  correct  in  stating  that  their  career  of 
pauperism  did  not  commence  at  65,  and  that 
there  w^ere  pauper  incidents  in  their  career  ;  it 
was  not  a  continuous  career  of  pauperism,  but 
there  were  pauper  incidents  in  their  career. 
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992.3.  But  to  apply  that  rule  is  to  describe 
"ijauperism  in  quite  a  different  way  to  what  we 
have  done ;  the  official  count  of  pauperism  has 
been  the  pauperism  of  any  one  time,  but  we  now 
have  a  return  which  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days  which  extends  this  to  12  months,  and  we  find 
from  that  return  that  the  number  of  paupers,  if 
you  count  paupers  in  that  way — if  you  say  that 
a  man  who  has  had  relief  in  the  course  of  the 
year  is  a  pauper — we  find  that  the  paupers  have 
to  be  more  than  doubled.  That  is  to  say  on  the 
one  day  count  the  percentage  is  2"41  or  24  in  a 
thousand,  and  if  you  count  for  12  months  the 
percentage  rises  to  0'4  or  54  in  the  thousand. 
That  is  to  say,  the  total  number  of  paupers  is 
more  than  doubled,  if  you  count  in  that  way. 
But  then  if  you  go  on  and  adopt  your  principle 
and  say  that  for  this  purpose  everyone  who 
■  applies  at  65  is  to  be  counted  a  pauper,  which  I 
believe  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Loch's  calculation, 
that  nrnnber  which  gives  54  in  the  thousand 
would  be  very  largely  further  increased  ? — Yes. 

9924.  And,  therefore,  it  is  a  very  important 
point.  You,  in  this  article,  go  on  to  describe  the 
chai'acteristics  of  paupers,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
know  who  you  are  meaning  ;  are  you  meaning  all 
the  paupers  or  only  a  section  of  them  ? — I  should 
think  you  would  find,  if  you  worked  out  the 
figiu'es,  I  cannot  speak  for  Mr.  Loch's  figures,  but 
if  you  worked  out  those  figures  with  which  he  has 
dealt,  you  would  find  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  are  paupers  at  65  had  been 
continuously  paupers  for  some  years  previous  to 
that.  After  all  it  is  not  a  matter  of  having 
been  paupers  when  they  were  children,  or  perhaps 
of  having  had  a  bottle  of  medicine  in  middle  life  ; 
but  you  would  find  that  the  great  majority  had 
been  continuously  paupers  for  the  period  just 
before  65.  I  might  say  that  apart  from  the 
statistics  of  the  question  I  consulted  Mr.  Vallance 
upon  this  point,  and  he  gave  me  clearly  to  under- 
stand, that  that  was  his  opinion,  that  a  very  large 
number  of  people,  who  were  paupei's  at  65,  had 
been  continuously  in  the  workhouse  for  some 
period  before  that. 
Army  9925.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  pension 

pendion.'rs   and  what  I  think  you  stated  in  your  evidence 
houses'^'     yesterday,  as  to  the  number  of  army  pensioners 
quarterly     in  the  workhouse,  do  you  conceive  that  it  is  at 
i)ayments    all  considerable  compared  with  the  total  number 
leHd^'o"^^   of  those  pensioners  ? — Well,  I  saw  a  statement 
abuse.       .  made  by  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  I  think  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  proportion  of 
people  of  whom  the  War  Office  authorities  kneAv, 
whose  money  was  attached  by  the  Poor  Law  au- 
thorities was  small,  but  what  I  ventured  to  point 
out  to  the  Commission,  and  I  think  in  that  paper 
also  is,  that,  over  and  above  that,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  whom  the  authorities  do  not 
,  know,  actually  in  the  workhouse,  and  then,  be- 
yond that,  there  are  the  people  who  go  into 
casual  wards,  of  whom  the  authorities  can  not 
know  ;   and  1    have  been  told  by  people  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  these   casuals  that 
a  considerable  number  of  them  are  people  who 
have  been  in  the  army,  or  in  the  reserve,  but 
whether  they  have  got  pensions  or  not,  one  could 
not  be  certain.    I  know  that  some  have,  because 
I  had  3  long  cor^versation  with  the  superinten- 
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dent  of  the  casual  ward  of  the  "VYhitechapel 
workhouse,  and  he  told  me  that  certainly  in  his 
wards  there  were  army  pensioners,  because  he 
heard  them  talking  about  the  subject  of  their 
pensions,  and  he  also  made  a  statement  that  after 
a  quarter-day  there  was  a  sensible  diminution 
in  the  numbers  in  the  wards. 

9926.  The  number  might  be  considerable  in 
those  wards,  and  yet,  after  all,  not  large  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  pensioners  ? — 
That  may  be,  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Perhaps  1  might  add,  that  if  the  matter  seems 
of  suflScient  importance — I  have  no  means,  ex- 
cept by  private  inquiry,  of  finding  out — but  I  sub- 
mit that  if  the  Commission  saw  one  of  the  casual 
ward  visitors  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
they  might  perhaps  be  able  to  form  some 
estimate. 

9927.  But  what  1  Avant  to  know  is  do  you  con- 
sider that  the  receipt  of  a  pension  by  a  public 
servant  is  a  cause  of  demoralisation  to  that  ser- 
vant ? — No,  because  that  is  in  his  contract.  If  a 
man  chooses  to  take  part  of  his  wages  in  the 
form  of  a  deferred  payment,  he  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  do  so. 

9928.  Then  your  argument  only  come  to  this, 
that  some  pensions  are  demoralising  ? — Quite 
so. 

9929i  Then  it  comes  to  this  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  demoralised,  or  some  section  of 
those  who  are  demoralised,  is  not  that  demorali- 
sation confined  to  those  who  have  given  away  to 
drink  ? — I  think  that  drink  has  very  possibly 
had  something  to  do  Avith  it. 

9930.  And  then  it  Avould  not  be  fair  to  stig- 
matise the  whole  class  as  having  become  de- 
moralised merely  fi"om  the  fact  of  the  existence 

of  the  pension? — Certainly  not  ;  I  should  say  i 
that  soldiers  who  have  become  chargeable  to  ' 
unions  are  of  exactly  the  same  class  as  people 
who  are  not  soldiers,  but  who  have  also  become 
chargeable. 

9931.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  your  allega- 
tion with  regard  to  the  effect  of  pensions  only 
applies  to  those  in  fact  whom  all  pensions  will  de- 
moralise, and  they  are  not  a  very  large  number, 
even  among  soldiers  ?■ — I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  said  that  pensions  will  demoralise  a  very 
great  number  of  people,  but  Avhat  I  have  said  is, 
that  the  expectation  of  a  pension  will  certainly 
make  people  less  willing  to  j^rovide  for  their  own  Lm 
old  age,  and  I  have  said  that  pensions  coming  PJ^ 
like  a  windfall,  as  they  do  to  soldiers,  are  occa-  ^ 
sionally — only  occasionally  —  provocative  of  riot, 
just  as  much  as  they  are  of  thrift. 

Chairman. 

9932.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  coming  as  a 
windfall.    Is  it  not  part  of  a  soldier's  pa}',  and  is  ' 
it  not  part  of  his  contract,  that  he  shall  have  a 
pension  ? — Quite  so. 

9933.  And  isnot  that  in  a  sense  making  pro  vision 
for  old  age  by  his  work  ? —  Quite  so.  I  only  poiut 
out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact  that  even  vdth 
those  conditions,  this  pension  that  has  been 
earned,  sometimes  leads  these  men  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  and  to  go  out  of  it  when  they  get 
their  surplus  money,  and  after  a  few  weeks  they 
go  back,    1  have  not  the  least  doubt  th^t  Icoijd 
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prove  tliat  up  to  the  hilt,  for  I  have  a  list  of  15 
cases  given  me  from  one  union.  The  word  wind- 
fall pei'haps  does  not  accurately  express  my 
meaning  :  I  desired  to  point  out  that  the  pension 
comes  to  him  as  deferred  pay  for  past  services, 
and  is  not  the  result  of  a  series  of  voluntary  acts 
of  thrift  which  would  probably  have  established 
a  habit  of  thrift.  I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to 
throw  any  aspersion  on  a  soldier's  well-earned 
pension. 

9934.  You  would  say  that  a  soldier's  pension 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  mode  of  providing  for 
his  old  age  ? — Perfectly. 

9935.  It  may  be  abused,  but  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  7 — It  may  be  abused,  but  it  is  j^erf  ectly 
legitimate. 

Mr.  Booth. 

9936.  You  mean  that  your  experience  as  to 
the  soldiers  is,  that  a  pension  will  not  necessarily 
keep  a  man  out  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

9937.  That  is  the  point  ?— Yes. 

9938.  The  soldier  retains  his  right  to  the  pen- 
sion, even  though  he  goes  into  the  workhouse, 
and  they  only  stop  a  portion  of  it  ? — Yes. 

■  9939.  And  if  he  leaves  the  workhouse,  the 
pension  is  again  his,  entirely  ? — Yes. 

9940.  Would  it  not  make  a  considerable  dif- 
ference if,  on  entering  the  workhouse,  he  lost  his 
pension  ? — I  suppose  it  would ;  but  I  submit 
there  is  really  no  analogy  except  this,  that  a 
soldier  has  earned  his  pension,  and  that  some- 
times, undoubtedly,  the  possession  of  his  pension 
leads  him  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  to  go 
out  and  have  a  week  or  two's  riot  ;  and  I  say  that 
a  fortiori  the  man  who  has  not  earned  his  pen- 
sion might  act  in  the  same  way.  That  is  really 
the  limit  of  my  reference,  and  it  is  only  used  as 
an  illustration. 

9941.  Then  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  giving 
5*.  which  you  mentioned  in  your  evidence  yes- 
terday as  one  to  be  feared,  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  encourage  the  recipient  to  save  another  5s.  ; 
does  this  rule  apply  to  all  receipts  that  are  not 
earned  ;  to  all  inheritances,  for  instance  ? — I 
think,  to  a  limited  extent,  it  does.  I  think  it  is 
a  notorious  thing  that  a  man  who  is  left  a  com- 
petence is  not  such  an  active  man,  and  is  not 
likely  to  do  such  good  work,  as  the  man  who  has 
got  to  work  for  his  living.  I  think  that  is  com- 
mon knowledge  ;  at  least,  I  should  say  so.  The 
question  is  whether  he  is  legally  entitled  to  it ; 
and  that  raises  the  large  question  of  the  justice 
of  inheritance  and  the  right  of  bequest,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  very  large  subject. 

9942.  Is  the  fear  proportionate  to  the  extent 
of  his  legal  right,  or  merely  to  the  fact  that  he 
gets  it  without  working  for  it  ? — No  ;  I  should 
say  that  if  I  wished  well  to  any  young  man,  I 
should  say  that  he  should  not  be  gifted  with  a 
competence,  bvit  should  rather  have  to  earn  his 
living.  I  think  he  would  be  a  more  useful 
man,  and  probably  a  happier  man,  even  when  it 
is  given  to  him  by  his  father,  which  is  the  natural 
way  of  becoming  entitled  to  a  property  ;  but  1 
say  it  is  an  iinnatural  and  strained  way  to  be 
possessed  of  it,  where  it  is  taken  from  the  rate- 
payers. 

9943.  And  you  say  that  one  of  the  objects  to 
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be  feared  is,  that  those  whose  characters  are  un- 
disciplined, are  likely  to  be  mischievously  affected 
by  it ;  is  that  your  point  ? — Yes. 

9944.  But  if  given  to  people  whose  character 
is  disciplined  to  habits  of  saving,  it  would 
not  have  that  effect  ?  —  I  do  not  suppose  that 
giving  5s.  Avould  have  any  great  effect  on  a 
member  of  the  middle  classes  ;  I  quite  believe 
that,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  the  saving 
and  keeping  of  property  ;  but  with  these  poor 
people  Avho  have  to  learn  the  necessity  of 
making  provision,  I  do  not  think  it  would  in- 
crease their  chance  of  learning  this  necessity. 
It  is  not  enough  to  warrant  them  in  resting 
content,  and  I  think  it  would  relax  their  efforts 
to  do  anything  at  all. 

9945.  But  is  it  fair  to  compare  a  pension  of 
5s.  Avith  a  gift  of  5s.  ? — I  think  it  is,  absolutely. 

9946.  A  parallel  case  ?• — A  perfectly  parallel 
case. 

9947.  The  question  with  regard  to  pensions 
regards  future  habits  of  saving,  but  the  time  for 
saving  has  practically  passed  ? — I  do  not  quite 
follow  you. 

9948.  If  you  give  a  man  5s.,  you  say,  it  will  Would 
not  encourage  him  to  save  another  5s.  in  that  jj!)^^^j,f 
I  fully  agree  with  ;  but  if  it  is  a  question  of  a  saving 
pension,  the  bad  effect  of  that  pension  surely  i"  eariy 
must  be  ante-dated  ;  it  must  have  an  effect  on 

his  habits  for  years  before.  It  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  checking  his  habits  of  saving  when  he  is 
old  l — I  think  it  is  all  the  more  insidious,  because 
you  are  holding  this  over  him  during  his  whole 
life.  He  has  plenty  of  claims  upon  him,  and  there 
is  a  struggle  between  different  claims  as  to  which 
shall  be  satisfied.  But  if  you  say  to  him  that 
his  old  age  is  satisfied  and  provided  for,  he  will 
naturally  say,  "  Well,  I  shall  have  a  cheap  trip 
"  to  Brighton,"  or  he  will  have  another  glass  of 
beer  ;  things  perfectly  legitimate  in  their  way; 
and  they  only  become  illegitimate  when  they  are 
habittially  put  in  front  of  claims,  such  as  those  of 
old  age. 

9949.  Then  the  prospect  of  a  pension  you 
think  would  be  especially  bad  ? — I  think  so. 

9950.  Woidd  the  ^^rospect  of  a  pension  and 
the  prospect  of  an  inheritance  be  diffei'ent  in  that 
respect  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it  woidd  be  the 
same.  But  it  seems  to  me  you  are  raising  -a 
very  large  question  as  to  what  is  the  equity  of 

the  law  of  inheritance.  ■  ' 

9951.  I  do  not  mean  to  raise  that.  I  am 
trying  to  learn  why  you  think  the  prospect  of  a 
pension  would  be  injurious,  and  I  am  asking  you 
whether  it  has  a  different  effect  upon  a  man  if  he 
is  looking  forward  to  a  pension  from  the  State, 
or  looking  forward  to  a  similar  provision  which 
comes  to  him  in  a  way  which  is  now  considered 
legal? — Well,  I  think  it  has  decidedly  the  same 
effect  up  to  a  certain  extent. 

9952.  It  has  the  same  effect  up  to  a  certain 
extent  ? — Yes,  I  admit  that. 

9953.  Do  you  think,  as  to  the  class  which  may  No  fear 
anticipate  some  small  inheritance  on  the  death  of  anvono-^ 
their  parents,  that  they  are  as  a  class  less  pro-  Doorest. 
vident  than  those  that  do  not  anticipate  that  ?-- 

That  is  introducing  different  elements.  You 
have  got  a  totally  different  tone  of  opinion 
amongst  those  classes.    I  might  say  Avhat  strikes 
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me  most,  going  among  the  poor  people,  is  that 
they  have  not  the  least  fear  of  poverty.  They 
are  so  accustomed  to  it  that  very  often  I  have 
known  cases  of  their  spending  their  very  last 
few  shillings  on  a  day's  outing. 

9954.  In  other  Avords,  that  those  who  are  most 
likely  to  be  affected  fear  it  least  ?  —  I  think  so. 

9955.  Why  should  that  apply  to  the  prospect 
of  a  pension,  that  is  the  point?  Why  should 
you  say  that  the  anticipation  of  a  pension  from 
the  State  would  be  necessarily  demoralising  as  in 
the  case  of  a  dole  of  5*.  ? — Because  I  think  you 
have  not  made  your  first  foundation  of  thrifty 
habit.  Unfortunately  the  people  I  know  about 
in  St.  George's  are  people  who  live  habitually 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  the  result  of  that  is  they 
do  not  mind  it ;  they  do  not  seem  to  care. 

9956.  Then  what  is  the  first  foundation  ? — 
Well,  I  say  that  a  man  should  have  done  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  for  himself,  and  that  when  he 
has  done  that  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it ;  he 
will  not  want  your  5s. ;  because  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  power  of  almost  any  man,  who  makes  up  his 
mind  to  do  it,  to  make  provision. 

9957.  Does  that  apply  to  those  who  look  for- 
ward to  inheritances  from  their  parents  also,  that 
unless  they  have  themselves  saved  money  they  will 
not  be  careful? — You  are  raising  a  very  difficult 
question.  The  whole  tone  of  that  society  is 
very  different,  and  the  appreciation  of  security 
is  so  very  much  greater  in  that  class  of  society ; 
while  unfortunately  there  is  no  appreciation  of 
security  among  the  very  lowest  class. 

9958.  Quite  so;  but  what  is  the  reason  of  it? 
Is  it  not  connected  with  the  fact  that  having  a 
sense  of  security,  they  have  learned  to  appreci- 
ate that  which  they  have  tasted ;  and  value 
the  security,  because  they  have  once  experi- 
enced it,  not  because,  as  you  say,  the  tone 
of  the  class  demands  it  ? — That  is  so ;  but 
where  I  differ  from  you  is  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
providing  that  every  one  is  to  have  5s.  when 
he  reaches  a  certain  age,  would  supply  the 
deficiency  which  we  deplore. 

9959.  You  do  not  think  the  tone  can  be 
altered,  or  that  the  alteration  of  the  tone  can  be 
fiu-thered  by  any  State  action  ? — Any  State 
action  on  the  lines  of  these  ^Jensions  ? 

9960.  Yes?— I  do  not  think  so. 

9961.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  of  a  imi- 
versal   pension,   may   I   ask    you   how  your 

30,000,000/.   is   made   out,  or 
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because  you  have  got  to  reckon 
administration.  The  question  was 
raised  yesterday  as  to  whether  these  pensions 
were  to  be  paid  weekly  or  quarterly.  If  they 
are  to  be  paid  weekly  it  is  a  very  large  business 
to  administer  those  pensions,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
weekly  is  not  frequent  enough,  and  you  have  got 
to  pay  them  more  frequently,  you  have  got  to 
deal  with  a  very  large  matter. 

Chairman, 

9962.  You  are  unable  to  estimate  what  it 
would  cost? — Well,   I  hazarded  the  figure  of 
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30,000,000/.,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  press  that.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  admit  it  was  a  guess  on  my 
part. 

Mr.  Booth. 

9963.  Are  you  aware  that  the  number  of  old 
pecr^)le  actually  existing,  according  to  the  census, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  multi^jlied  by  that  pen- 
sion of  13/.  a  year,  does  bring  a  sum  of  about 
24,000,000/.  ?— Yes. 

9964.  Rather  less  than  24,000,000/.  ?— Yes. 

9965.  And  do  you  think  that  6,000,000/.  would 
have  to  go  in  administration  ? — AVell,  I  should 
not  care  to  reckon  it  at  all.  I  think  to  adminis- 
ter it  projaerly  you  would  want  a  very  large  sum. 

9966.  As  to  the  effect  of  a  system  of  pensions, 
or  of  out-relief  to  the  aged  on  wages  generally  : 
let  me  ask  you  fii-st  as  to  the  direct  effect  of 
the  competition  of  old  men  or  Avomen  with  the 
able-bodied,  and  secondly,  as  to  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  standard  of  comfort  on  wages,  and 
to  take  the  latter  point  first,  you, — and  1  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  a  great  deal  of  force  in  it — think  that 

if  a  provision  for  old  age  is  made  no  part  of  his 
"  standard  of  comfort,  his  wages  will  tend  to  be 
"  proportionately  loAver  "  ;  that  is  AA-hat  you  say  ? 
— I  think  so. 

9967.  But  is  it  not  going  rather  far  to  say  as  you 
do,  "  That  a  principal  cause  of  Ioav  Avages  at  the 
"  present  time  is  an  administration  of  the  Poor 
"  LaAv  which  deludes  the  labourer  into  resting  con- 
"  tent  that  his  old  age  shall  be  supported  by  the 
"  rates,  and  not  by  the  adequate  Avages  to  AA-hich 
"  his  manhood  is  entitled  "  ? — A  principal  cause 
of  low  wages  at  the  present  time,  I  think,  is  the 
cmnulative  effect  of  long  j^eriods  of  bad  Poor  Lrav 
administration.  I  am  quite  ready  to  stand  by 
that  opinion. 

9968.  Bad  administration  past  and  present  ? — 
Past  and  present,  certainly. 

9969.  But  with  regard  to  anything  that  may 
be  added, — with  regard  to  the  addition  of  pen- 
sions— that  Avould  not  be  a  question  of  the  past, 
but  a  question  of  the  present ;  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  demands  that  men  have  to  make 
on  their  wages  ? — Yes. 

9970.  And  that  you  say  would  be,  I  Avill  not 
say  a  principal,  but  an  imjjortant  infiuence? — Yes. 

9971.  Well,  free  education  has  a  parallel 
tendency  ? — Well,  I  should  expect  free  education 
had. 

9972.  And  also  any  cheapening  of  living,  would 
affect  wages ;  for  instance,  cheaper  clothes  or 
cheaper  food  ? — I  say  that  if  you  take  money 
out  of  the  rates  to  provide  things  for  the  labour- 
ing class  I  think  there  must  result  ultimately  a 
diminution  in  the  employment  and  wages  of  the 
labouring  class. 

9973.  But  Avith  regard  to  the  effect  upon 
wages  of  the  cheapening  of  the  |jossil)ilities 
of  life,  it  is  the  same  thina.  It  is  the  same 
thing  Avith  regard  to  cheaper  clothes  and  cheaper 
food.  With  regard  to  its  effect  on  Avages,  if  men 
can  live  for  less  they  can  afford  to  work  for  less, 
and  it  has  the  same  tendency  on  Avages,  has  not 
it? — Well,  I  regard  a  natural  cheapening  of 
any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  the  gift  of 
Providence,  so  to  speak  ;  but  if  jou  go  and  put 
on  bounties,  it  is  practically  a  recommencement  of 
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])rotection.  Tliat  is  the  way  in  which  I  regard 
it,  and  it  is  considered  by  all, — I  think  I  might 
almost  say  it  is  a  common  opinion, — that  pro- 
tection is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  working 
classes ;  and  I  would  regard  this  as  a  form  of 
protection. 

9974.  But  the  tendency  referred  to  by  you 
is  that  if  the  labourer  is  content  that  his  old 
age  shall  be  supported  by  the  rates,  he  will 
not  demand,  and  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
demand,  such  high  wages  as  he  otherwise  would 
have  demanded  ?— I  think  so. 

9975.  Is  not  that  equally  triie  of  any  cheapen- 
ing of  life,  and  what  have  the  rates  to  do  with 
the  question  ? — I  conceive  that  it  is  admitted 
that  the  old  Poor  Law  administration  did  tend  to 
reduce  wages.  I  cannot  give  you  any  better 
answer  than  that.  I  believe  there  is  proof  of 
that,  and  I  do  not  see  my  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

9976.  My  point  is,  that  any  cheapening  of 
life,  no  doubt,  tends  to  reduce  the  wages,  but  that 
the  working  classes  may  gain  just  as  much  or  more 
by  the  holding  up  of  their  wages  against  the 
tendency  to  reduce  them  as  in  any  other  way. 
But  turning  to  the  question  of  direct  influence 
I  think  that  is  where  the  experience  of  the 
old  Poor  Law  comes  in ;  you  say  that  "  if  an 
"  employer  can  get  an  old  man  who  is  partially 
"  supported  by  the  rates  to  do  even  a  portion  of 
"  his  work  for  him  at  a  reduced  wage  he  is  able 
"  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  wages  of  able-bodied 
men  "  ? — I  think  so,  to  a  certain  extent. 

9977.  Why  do  you  think  that?— For  one 
thing,  he  may  cease  to  employ  as  many  of  the 
able-bodied  as  before. 

9978.  But  does  it  not  involve  an  increase  of 
the  supply  of  old  people  to  affect  the  wages  of 
the  able-bodied  ;  the  old  people  who  now  work, 
can  work  cheaper ;  you  say  he  is  to  supply 
labour  out  of  their  cheap  services,  and  so  to  affect 
the  wages  of  the  able-bodied ;  would  not  that 
involve  the  necessity  of  a  larger  supply  of  old 
people  to  draw  upon  to  do  that  ? — I  imagine 
there  is  a  supply. 

9979.  Who  are  not  now  working? — Who  are 
working  now,  and  who  are  more  or  less  obliged 
to  support  themselves  by  their  work,  but  whose 
services  could  be  obtained  cheaper,  if  they  had 
5s.  a  week  from  the  rates. 

9980.  But  if  they  are  working  now  they 
supply  no  market  to  which  the  employer  can  go 
for  additional  labour,  if  they  are  already  em- 
ployed. For  instance,  one  can  easily  under- 
stand the  competition  between  women  and  men  ; 
that  women  who  are  now  doing  house  work 
could  be  brought  into  manufactures,  and  so  affect 
the  wages  of  men,  because  the  manufacturer 
could  draw  on  a  fresh  source  of  labour  in  that 
instance ;  whereas  the  fresh  source  of  labour 
that  you  imply  can  be  drawn  upon  is  not  fur- 
nished if  you  cannot  increase  the  supply  of  old 
people,  because  they  are  already  at  work  ? — The 
argument  that  1  have  tried  to  put  forward  (it 
may  not  be  very  valuable)  is  that  if  a  man,  an 
old  man,  had  5s.  a  week,  he  is  open  to  an  appli- 
cation from  any  one  who  knows  that  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  that  sum  to  go  to  him  and  say,  "  Come 
and  work  for  a  low  figure  for  me  ; "  whereas,  if 
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a  man  has  nothing,  the  employer  says,  "  I  must 
pay  this  man  enough  for  him  to  live  upon." 

9981.  I  quite  admit  it  may  affect  the  wages  of 
old  men,  such  as  you  have  referred  to,  but  from 
what  source  do  you  get  tbe  effect  which  you  say 
would  be  produced,  of  keeping  down  the  wages 
of  able-bodied  people  ? — Well,  I  will  say  this  : 
supposing  a  farmer  wishes  to  get  a  certain  piece 
of  work  done,  and  he  en)])loys  one  able-bodied 
man  at  fidl  wages  now  ;  but  he  finds  he  can  get 
two  old  men  in  receipt  of  5s.  a  week  from  some 
source  to  do  the  same  bit  of  work,  and  he  says, 
"  I  will  employ  these  men  because  thc-y  will  need 
less  wages."  It  seems  to  me  that  you  throw  the 
able  bodied  men  out  of  employment  by  that 
means ;  and  I  take  it,  if  there  is  a  number  of 
able-bodied  men  thrown  out  of  emjdoyment  it 
may  cause  a  keener  competition,  and  there  is  a 
danger  of  wages  going  down. 

9982.  But,  then,  does  not  that  presuppose  that 
there  will  be  a  supply  of  old  people  to  be  drawn 
upon  who  are  not  now  working?  —  No;  there  is 
a  supply  created  by  the  change  which  is  sug- 
gested by  a  pension  scheme,  because  I  maintain 
that  that  farmer  caimot  do  what  I  have  sug- 
gested now,  for  the  reason  that  he  must  give  his 
workmen,  who  have  no  other  aid,  enough  to  live 
upon,  or  else  he  cannot  get  them.  But  as  to 
that  5s.  which  is  proposed  to  be  ^iven  out  of  the 
rates,  he  has  now  to  give  that  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

9983.  Unless  there  is  an  additional  supply  of  Five 
old  people,  I  do  not  see  how  it  affects  the  able- 
bodied.  My  next  point  is,  would  not  the  pro- 
vision of  the  pension  make  old  people  more, 
rather  than  less,  independent  of  work? — I  do 
not  think  5s.  a  week  is  sufficient  to  remove  them 
effectually  from  the  labour  market.  No,  1  do 
not  think  it  would. 

9984.  It  would  not  increase  the  number  ready 
to  work  ? — It  would  not  increase  them  ;  but  [ 
do  not  think  it  would  largely  diminish  the 
number. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

9985.  I  take  it,  from  what  you  have  said,  that  oistincfi.m 
you  are  against  pensions  ? — Yes.  of  gift  a:  a 

9986.  You  think  they  are  demoralising,  some  deferred 
pensions  ? — I  think  the  words  were  put  into  ray  gjons'*"" 
mouth.    I  would  rather  confine  myself  to  saying 

that  I  think  the  proposal  is  contrary  to  pulilic 
policy  generally. 

9987.  Would  you  advocate  the  abolition  of 
pensions  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Civil  St  s- 
vice  ;  do  you  think  they  are  demoralising  ?-  - 1 
certainly  do  not  think  they  are  demoralising  in 
that  case.  I  think  that  a  man  is  at  liberty  to 
make  any  contract  that  he  pleases  Avith  his  em- 
ployer, or  that  his  employer  is  willing  to  make, 
with  him.  So  if  an  employer  says,  "  I  will  ]iay 
you  so  much,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period 
I  will  give  you  a  pension,"  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  perfectly  legitimate  arrangement  for  a  man  to 
enter  into. 

9988.  The  case  of  the  civil  servant ;  he  has 
no  opinion  upon  it ;  he  must  agree  to  it  ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  force  if  he  accepts  the  employment  ? 
—  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  may  say  that  I  do 
not  see  why  vou  should  not  give  a  man  leave  to 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued, 
contract  himself  out  of  that.    1  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not. 

9989.  Why  should  it  be  more  demoralising  for 
a  blacksmith  to  have  a  pension  than  for  a  Civil 
servant  ? — If  the  Civil  servant  were  to  get 
a  pension  which  he  had  not  contracted  for, 
which  he  must  receive  as  a  matter  of  charity, 
it  would  be  exactly  the  same  thing.  The  point 
is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  Civil  servant  gets 
his  pension  for  services  rendered,  and  the  black- 
smith does  not. 

9990.  But  if  the  State  offered  to  assist  pen- 
sions to  those  who  partly  provided  the  pensions 
for  themselves,  would  not  that  be  a  contract  ;  he 
must  enter  into  a  contract  to  obtain  aid  of  the 
State  ? — Well,  the  question  is  whether  it  is  just 
to  other  classes  to  assist  ;  and  whether  also  it 
woidd  be  conducive  to  the  better  providing  for 
old  age  of  the  class  you  immediately  have  in 
view. 

9991.  But  as  to  the  demoralising  ? — I  rather 
repudiated  the  term  demoralising,  I  think. 

9992.  You  abandon  the  term  demoralisation  ; 
pensions  do  not  demoralise  ? — Well,  if  you  like. 
It  is  a  mere  question  of  words,  I  think  the 
word  demoralise  was  put  into  my  mouth. 

9993.  Then  you  repudiate  it? — I  think  the 
system  you  are  asking  me  about  is  assisted  pen- 
sions ? 

9994.  Yes  ? — I  think  a  system  of  assisted  pen- 
sions would  be  an  extremely  hostile  move  to  the 
friendly  societies,  and  I  consider  that  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes  is  very  largely  bound  up 
in  the  success  of  the  friendly  societies ;  and, 
therefore,  I  say  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  those 
a>sisted  pensions. 

9995.  Well,  then,  supposing  in  connection  with 
a  friendly  society  or  investment — I  am  speaking 
now  of  a  poor  labouring  man — supposing  by  a 
great  effort  he  secured  a  deferred  payment  of  2*. 
a  week,  do  not  you  think  that  that  should  be 
recognised  either  by  the  parish  rates  or  by  direct 
State  aid,  and  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  bet- 
ter position  than  the  person  who  had  made  no 
effort  and  no  provision  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
advisable  to  do  it  by  means  of  the  Poor  Law,  or 
by  means  of  a  subsidy  from  the  State.  I  think 
that  if  those  cases  arise  they  ought  to  be  met  by 
voluntary  charity.  I  might  also  say,  that,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  such  cases  are  very  infre- 
quent. I  believe  that  the  number  of  friendly 
society  members  who  come  upon  the  rates  is 
extremely  small,  and  that  you  would  find  there 
were  very  few  cases  of  people  on  the  rates  who 
are  possessed  of  annuities  of  that  sort,  or  who  have 
ever  accumulated  a  sum  from  their  own  savings. 
I  believe  that  if  they  do  that  they  are  people  of 
regular  habits  of  life,  who  have  attached  their 
children  to  them,  who  have  attached  their  friends 
and  neighbours  to  them,  and  that  class  of  person 
does  not  want  in  his  old  ase. 

9996.  Then  you  would  not  encourage  State- 
aided  or  special  rate-aided  pensions? — My  answer 
to  that  will  be  that  I  do  not  think  the  proposal 
you  make  would  encourage  thrift.  I  think  what 
you  would  be  doing  would  be  this,  that  you  would 
encourage  people  to  do  a  little,  who  might  have 
done  a  great  deal,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  get 
the  rest  of  what  they  would  not  do  themselves 
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from  the  rates.  Therefore,  I  say  that  I  do  not 
think  th.it  it  would  encourage  thrift,  the  proposal 
you  put  to  me. 

9997.  Of  course,  all  persons  are  bound  to  be 
provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  rather 
what  is  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  so  that  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line  as  to  the  encour- 
agement or  the  discouragement  of  thrift.  All 
persons  must  be  fed  either  by  the  Poor  Law  or 
by  some  other  means,  whether  they  have  saved  a 
deferred  annuity  of  2s.  a  week  or  not  ? — Quite 
so.  What  I  have  tried  to  state  as  my  opinion  is 
that  the  number  of  those  who  have  saved  2s.  a 
week  for  themselves,  and  who  ultimately  come 
upon  the  Poor  Law,  is  very  small,  and  is  so  small 
that  I  think  the  ordinary  kindliness  of  private 
life  is  sufficient  to  meet  their  wants,  and  that  that 
is  preferable  to  starting  an  organisation  such  as 
lavish  out-door  relief  or  these  pension  schemes, 
which  1  believe  would  have  the  effect  of  ruining 
a  great  many  thrift  associations  which  are  at  pre- 
sent doing  very  good  work. 

9998.  Do  you  think  that  the  personal  kind- 
liness to  which  you  refer  — personal  charity — would 
be  found  in  any  jjart  of  the  country  if  looked 
after  ? — I  think  it  woidd. 

9999.  In  riu-al  villages  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I 
think  the  feeling  of  neighbourliness  there  is  very 
strong.  I  do  not  mean  the  kindness  of  rich 
people  necessarily,  but  the  love  and  natural 
affection  of  a  man's  children  and  friends  in  liis 
own  rank  of  life.  I  mean  that  a  man  who  brings 
up  his  children  well  is  usually  looked  after. 

10000.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  many 
poor  people  care  nothing  about  provision,  and 
that  they  look  in  their  old  age  to  the  rates  ?— 
I  am  afraid  that  is  the  case  Avith  regard  to  a 
certain  number  of  people.  The  particidar  class 
of  people  that  I  have  knowledge  of  are  j^rohably 
of  the  poorest  class  in  London,  imskilled  labour- 
ers ;  and  I  am  afraid — and  I  do  not  blairn  them 
for  it — that  they  are  extremely  Avhat  I  might 
call  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  people.  These  peo- 
ple get  probably  just  as  much  enjoyment  out  of 
life  as  if  they  were  more  thrifty. 

10001.  You  do  not  find  a  strong  aversion  to 
the  workhouse  ? — I  think  there  is. 

10002.  Then  how  do  you  reconcile  that  ivith 
looking  forward  with  complacency  to  the  work- 
house in  old  age  ? — Because  I  am  afraid  they 
do  not  think  about  it.  They  are  not  the  people 
to  look  long  ahead.  As  I  have  said  in  an  answer 
to  a  former  questioner,  Mr,  Booth  I  think, 
I  have  observed  people  to  do  this  :  A  very  com- 
mon thing  is  for  a  poor  woman  who  is  left  a 
widow,  and  who  gets  lOZ.  or  20/.  from  a  friendly 
society  or  a  burial  club — it  is  a  very  common 
thing  for  her  to  spend  the  whole  of  that  money 
on  the  funeral,  and  in  getting  black  clothes,  and 
so  on,  and  to  come  almost  at  once  for  relief 
either  to  the  poor  law  or  to  a  charitable  society, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  something  must  not 
be  spent,  but  I  think  they  spend  a  great  deal 
more  than  is  necessary  on  such  occasions. 

10003.  Oh,  that  is  funeral  reform? — I  did  not 
mean  that,  but  mainly  because  they  are  not  very 
much  afraid  of  being  destitute  next  day. 

10004.  Now  then,  do  we  understand  you  to 
say  that  outdoor  relief,  in  your  opinion  — I  take  it 
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that  you  are  rather  against  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes, 
I  am. 

10005.  You  are  very  strongly  against  it  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  strongly  against  it. 

10006.  You  do  not  have  any  in  your  union? — 
Except  in  urgent  cases  where  removal  is  im- 
possible, it  is  not  given. 

10007.  Did  I  understand  you  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  Booth,  to  say  that  you 
thought  it  was  rather  a  rate  in  aid  of  wages, 
that  it  reduced  wages  ? — Outdoor  relief? 

10008.  Yes,  outdoor  relief  ? — Certainly;  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it. 

10009.  Was  that  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  1834? — Most  certainly  it  was;  the 
whole  point  of  their  conclusion. 

10010.  Did  you  ever  bring  this  case  before 
the  Trade  Union  Association  to  enlist  them  upon 
your  side  ? — No.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so. 

10011.  Anyone  can  have  that  opportunity. 
Are  you  aware  of  an  annual  gathering  called  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  which  attracts  some 
public  attention  when  it  meets  ? — -Yes. 

10012.  Have  you  ever  made  a  communication 
to  that  body  pointing  out  to  them  how  desirable 
it  would  be  to  aid  in  the  abolition  of  outdoor 
relief  in  order  that  it  might  lead  to  the  raising 
of  wages  ? — No.    I  never  have. 

10013.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  do  at  the  next  congress  ? — I  should  be  very 
happy,  if  invited,  to  write  a  communication  to 
them  if  you  thought  it  would  do  any  good, 

10014.  I  cannot  say  what  I  think.  But  it  is 
your  opinion  that  it  would  reduce  wages,  and 
they  are  very  much  interested  in  any  movement 
or  scheme  of  reform  Avhich  would  have  a  tendency 
to  raise  wages  ?  — Well,  I  might  mention  this, 
that  I  was  invited  to  take  part  in  a  debate  at  a 
workmen's  club  in  East  London  some  time  ago, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  the  only  point  that  was 
accepted  by  those  present — the  working-men 
present — was  the  fact  that  outdoor  relief  did 
reduce  wages.  I  was  surprised  at  the  readiness 
with  which  they  accepted  that  argument,  but  they 
did  accept  it. 

10015.  It  would  be  rather  an  advantage  if 
•that  admission  had  a  rather  more  national 
acknowledgment ;  and  if  you  could  get  the  aid 
pf  the  Trades'  Union  Congress,  which  has  an 
enormous  influence  in  the  nation — if  you  could  get 
that  aid — -I  am  sure  your  views  would  be  very 
much  pressed? — I  hope  the  Commission  will  help 
in  that  way. 

10016.  Then  I  luider stand  you  have  very 
strong  feelings  against  yoimg  men  being  pro- 
vided for  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and 
you  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  everybody 
to  have  to  work  ? — I  do  not  think  I  expressed 
any  strong  feeling. 

10017-18.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  you 
could  point  out  to  the  Commission  where  the 
evil  in  the  one  case  ceases,  and  where  it  com- 
mences in  the  other  case? — What  I  stated  was 
that  I  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge that  a  man  who  has  what  is  called  a  com- 
petence is  more  likely  to  take  life  easy,  and  less 
likely  to  distinguish  himself,  and  probably  on 
ti?  whok  will  have  a  less  happy  l^fe  than  the 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

man  who  is  obliged  to  work  for  his  living.  But 
I  said  further,  1  saw  no  reason  to  interfere  with 
what  is  the  law  of  civilised  commvmities  that  the 
father  should  be  at  liberty  to  pass  on  his  inherit- 
ance to  his  son. 

10019.  I  understand  you  are  connected  with  Tower 
a  society  that  gives  pensions? — Yes. 

10020.  In  the  East-end  of  London?— Yes, 
1002t.  And  your  pension  is  3y.  6c?,  a  week  ? 

Yes;  over  and  above  rent. 

10022.  And  that  the  people  who  receive  this 
3s.  Qd.  a  week  live  to  90  years  of  age  ? — Some  of 
them  certainly  do, 

10023.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  live  to 
a  hundred  years  of  age  if  you  increased  that 
allowance  to  4s.  a  week  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  un- 
derstand that  your  question  is  addressed  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  allowance.  I  may  point  out 
that  it  is  a  much  higher  allowance  than  is  given 
generally  by  way  of  out-door  relief. 

10024.  A  few  moments  back,  in  speaking  of 
deferred  pensions,  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
5s.  would  not  be  sufficient; — .Not  to  prevent  a 
man  working  if  he  could  get  work. 

10025.  Not  sufficient  to  maintain  him  ? — Not 
sufficient  to  maintain  him  ?  I  do  not  think  I  said 
that.  What  I  said  was,  that  it  was  not  sufficient 
for  a  man  to  rest  satisfied  with — that  J  hoped 
the  time  would  come  when  everyone  would  save 
a  great  deal  more  than  that.  But  if  you  are 
giving  a  charitable  allowance,  I  think  that  is 
about  the  scale  you  would  have  to  do  it  upon. 

10026.  Three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  ? 
— Tes,  in  addition  to  the  rent,  whatever  that  may 
be.  , 

10027.  Then  would  you  think  that  that  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  people  ? — I  confess  I  should 
like  to  see  a  little  more  given.  A  few  of  our  old 
pensioners  have  more,  because  we  have  recog- 
nised that  they  are  suffering  from  special  in- 
firmity, and  not  able  to  look  after  themselves  so 
well. 

10028.  Well,  you  think  there  is  no  danger  of 
immigration  into  your  union  in  consequence  of 
this  longevity  on  the  3s.  Qd.  a  week? — No. 

10029.  You  do  not  find   strangers  flocking 
there  ? — No, 

Mr.  Roundell. 

10030.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  the  Civil  State  and 
Service  pension,  is  it  not  the  case  of  a  deferred  pay  pen- 
salary  for  which  the  civil  servant  has  contracted  sions. 
and  paid  by  his  services  ? — Quite  so, 

10031.  And  that  entirely  distinguishes  it  from 
a  State  pension  to  everybody  ?  —  Entirely,  I 
think, 

10032.  Then  with  regard  to  aged  paupers  of 
65  years  and  upwards  who  have  had  poor  relief 
in  earlier  life,  1  gather  your  opinion  would  be 
simamed  up  in  this  manner,  "  once  a  pauper 
"  always  a  pauper"? — Speaking  generally,  I 
think  that  is  so. 

10033.  One  other  point  you  Avere  asked  about, 
by  Mr,  Booth,  I  think — the  tendency  of  the 
general  cheapness  of  commodities  to  reduce  the 
scale  of  wages — have  we  not  to  put  against  that 
the  higher  standard  of  life  and^  living  amongst 
the  working  classes? — Certainly.  I  might  add 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wages  hare  not  fallen 
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Mr.  Roundell — continued, 
i'l  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  food.  That 
io  notorious,  I  think. 

10034.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  apply  the 
system  of  St.  George's-in-the-Kast  to  the  rural 
districts  in  principle  ? — Well,  I  would  rather  not 
bind  myself  to  one  particular  form  of  Poor  Law 
administration.  I  believe  that  each  union  will 
find  probably  some  little  modification  that  would 
be  desirable  in  that  union.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Avorking  classes  if  their  dependence 
upon  out-door  relief  could  be  broken;  and  if  that 
is  done  by  the  St.  George's  system,  I  am  very 
glad  ;  if  it  is  done  by  the  Bradfield  system,  I  am 
also  very  glad  ;  and  if  it  is  done  by  the  Padding- 
ton  system,  I  am  still  very  glad.  There  are  a 
great  variety  of  systems  by  which  it  can  be  done. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  system,  but  what  I  do 
urge  is  that  the  certain  expectation  of  coming 
upon  the  rates  in  old  age,  which  to  some  extent 
exists  at  present,  ought  to  be  destroyed. 

10035.  I  take  it  that  the  key  note  of  your 
evidence  before  the  Commission  is  addressed  to 
the  perfectibility  of  the  poAver  of  saving  amongst 
the  working  classes  ? — Quite  so.  I  should  not  like 
to  be  held  to  be  indifferent  to  the  giving  of  ade- 
quate relief  ;  but  I  think  the  independence  of  the 
poor  is  of  very  much  higher  importance. 

10036.  And  you  do  not  put  that  forAvard  as  a 
counsel  of  perfection  ? — No. 

10037.  But  as  a  practicable  principle  to  be 
acted  upon  ? — To  be  aimed  at  carefully  and  as 
occasion  permits. 

10038.  In  other  Avords,  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  thrift  or  old  age  provision,  but  that  you  must 
look  to  the  moral  effort  and  the  stern  discipline 
of  life  ? — Qiiite  so  ;  there  is  one  matter  I  should 
like  to  mention.  I  have  been  very  much  struck 
with  reading  lately  an  account  of  what  are  called 
the  Raiffeisen  Banks  in  (lermany,  Avhich  are  ex- 
tended also  to  Italy.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  I  am 
prepared  to  speak  of  from  personal  knowledge,  but 
I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  the  way  in  Avhich 
working  class  credit  has  been  organised  by  these 
banks,  and  the  enormous  advantage  the  people 
have  gained  by  a  knoAvledge  of  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  savings  to  industry.  The  money  is 
not,  as  it  is  in  this  coimtry,  put  into  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank,  which  hands  that  money 
over  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  use 
it  in  an  operation  to  convert  the  funds,  but  it 
actually  is  invested  in  petty  industry,  mostly  as 
an  aid  to  peasant  proprietors  in  those  countries, 
and  I  might  refer  the  Commission  to  a  little 
book,  lately  ])ublished,  by  a  Mr.  Wolff,  in  which 
he  ai'gues,  and  I  think  A'ery  forcibly,  that  although 
there  may  not  be  such  a  large  opening  for  this 
sort  of  thing  in  England,  there  is  still  a  con- 
siderable opening.  I  have  heard  of  such  things 
in  connection  with  costermongers'  clubs,  and  it  is 
perfectly  amazing  the  certainty  with  which  they 
collect  their  loans. 

Lord  Brassey. 

10039.  What  is  the  title  of  that  book  ?— 
"  People's  Banks,"  by  Mr.  Wolff.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Longmans  within  the  last  fcAV 
Weeks, 


Mr.  Rovndell. 

10040.  Then  to  take  the  case  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  with  a  very  Ioav  scale  of  AA^ages  : 
you  Avould  not  be  afraid  of  applying  your  prin- 
cijjle  to  that  class — tlie  principle  of  Avhich  you 
have  told  us,  that,  Avhere  once  there  is  the  effort 
and  the  determination  that  the  practice  of  saving 
can  be  followed  ?— No,  and  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  most  remarkable  reformation  in 
Poor  Law  administration  has  been  in  rural 
unions  Avhere  wages  are  very  low — in  a  place  like 
Bi'adfield,  Avhere  practically  the  people  are,  I 
may  say,  independent  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

10041.  And  may  one  not  put  the  converse 
case,  that  j^auperism  is  often  the  highest  Avhere 
one  finds  that  the  Avages  are  highest,  and  Avhere 
the  administration  of  the  poor  laAv  is  extremely 
lax  ? — I  should  say  it  is  extremely  likely,  but  I 
cannot  say  on  my  OAvn  knowledge. 

10042.  If  that  is  so  you  Avould  reduce  the 
question  Avhich  is  being  noAv  examined  into,  about 
the  aged  poor,  very  much  to  the  case  of  the 
ne'er-do-weels,  about  Avhom  Ave  need  not  concern 
ourselves,  and  to  the  other  class  of  persons  in 
misfortune  who  Avoidd,  as  you  haA'e  told  us  is  the 
case,  be  dealt  with  by  voluntary  or  charitable 
agencies  ? — I  think  that  they  ought  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  generally  to  be  looked 
after  by  charity — the  cases  Avhom  it  would  be  a 
hardship  to  have  to  permit  to  go  to  the  Poor 
LaAv. 

10043.  I  take  it  that  any  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Avould  let  in  endless  opportuni- 
ties of  undoing  every  strict  and  right  principle  ? 
— That  is  my  opinion,  most  certainly. 

10044.  Then  on  the  other  side — the  chai-itable 
agencies — ^Avhat  is  your  opinion  of  a  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  laAv  upon  bringing  home 
to  the  rich  and  the  Avell-to-do  people  their  duty 
tOAvards  their  poor  neighbours.  I  am  sjjeaking, 
of  course,  noAv  of  the  deserving  aged  poor,  as  I 
have  nothing  to  do  Avith  the  ne'er-do-Aveels  ? — I 
think  there  is  a  strong  disposition  in  places  where 
tke  Poor  Law  is  administered  laxly  for  Avell-to- 
do  people,  to  say  to  people  who  have  some  claim 
upon  them  :  "  Oh,  go  and  get  Avhat  you  Avant 
from  the  Poor  LaAv,"  if  out-door  relief  is  given ; 
but  if  it  is  not  given  I  am  perfectly  sure  that 
they  recognise  their  responsibilities  and  their 
duties  very  much  better,  and  I  Avould  apply  that 
not  only  to  Avell-to-do  people,  but  to  relations  and 
people  who  come  in  contact  Avith  the  poor 
generally. 

10045.  Then  looking  at  the  groAvth  of  public 
opinion,  Avhich  is  to  bring  about  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  and  all  the  rest, 
you  state  that  you  have  faith  in  common 
sense,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  will  it  not  be 
a  very  tedious  process  getting  guardians  and 
others  to  administer  the  Poor  LaAv  upon  right 
principles  ?— Well,  it  has  proved  so  in  the  past. 
I  think,  however,  that  since  the  question  has 
been  taken  up,  as  I  said  before,  by  these  confer- 
ences, and  by  the  London  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  that  a  good  deal  more  progress  has  been 
made  as  compared  Avith  the  period  Avhen  it  was 
left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government 
Boai-d,  Avhich,  as  a  distinguished  officer  of  that 
board  has  said  to  me,  is  not  a  body  that  can 
agitate. 
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Mr.  Roundell — continued. 

10046.  So  that  Ave  may  practically  look  to  the 
growth  of  public  opinion  from  the  higher  side, 
and  also  to  the  general  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  ? — I  think  so  ;  yes. 

10047.  Would  you  tell  us  what  you  meant 
when  you  said  that  if  any  good  investment  were 
found  for  workmen's  wages,  that  would  be 
readily  taken  advantage  of  ? — Yes. 

10048.  What  had  you  in  your  mind  as  a  good 
investment  ? — I  had  partly  those  cows  of  Sir 
Baldwin  Leighton's,  which  I  take  it  were  a  profi- 
table investment,  and  partly  those  Oldham  Co- 
operatives which,  I  understand,  advance  a  man's 
position  much,  and  also  the  question  1  have 
already  alluded  to,  those  People's  Banks,  which 
have  certainly  been  very  successful  in  places 
where  they  have  been  able  to  help  the  petty 
industiy  of  the  country.  I  think  we  have  not 
very  much  petty  industry  in  this  country,  but  still 
I  think  there  is  an  opening  for  a  better  organisa- 
tion of  working  class  credit,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  great  ptimulus  to  saving  habits. 

Mr.  Pell. 

10049.  I  think  you  said  you  had  never  been  a 
guardian  ? — No. 

10050.  You  have  not  been  asked  the  question 
before,  so  that  I  will  put  it  to  you :  you  are  not 
a  resident,  or  doing  any  business  in  the  East-end 
of  London? — No. 

10051.  Have  you  made  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  in  England  a  subject  of  study  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  read  most  of  the  literature  on  the 
subject,  and  talked,  and  thought  about  it  a  great 
deal. 

10052.  You  have  read  papers  at  some  of  the 
Poor  Law  Conferences? — Yes. 

10053.  And  attended  a  good  many  ?— Yes. 

10054.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  with  reference 
to  this,  at  the  same  time  keeping  quite  to  the 
subject  with  which  the  Conunission  has  to  deal, 
— that  is  old  people  and  pensions  — will  you  say 
what  has  been  done  in  the  three  parishes  in  the 
east  end  of  London  in  which  out-door  relief  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  namely.  Stepney,  White- 
chapel,  and  St.  Qeorge's-in-the-East  ;  what  or- 
ganised provision  is  made  in  those  parishes  for 
pensions  for  old  people  ? — There  are  three  com- 
mittees of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  one 
in  each  of  those  Poor  Law  Unions  you  have 
named,  and  working  in  co-operation  with  those  is 
a  society  called  The  Tower  Hamlets  Pension 
Committee. 

10055.  But  they  all,  however,  are  acting 
in  concert,  and  in  constant  correspondence  ? — 
Yes,  and  all  the  pensions,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
paid  through  the  Charity  Organisation  Society's 
Committees,  and  the  stun  that  they  provide  in 
pensions  is  the  whole  sum  which  is  provided  in 
co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law  in  the  way  I 
have  described. 

10056.  And  what  does  it  amount  to  for  the 
three  parishes  ? — There  may  be  other  pensions 
of  which  we  have  no  cognisance,  but  the  sums  we 
have  actually  got  are  as  follows  : — In  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  in  the  year  1891-92,  that  is  from 
the  1st  of  October,  1891,  to  the  30th  of  S  eptem- 
ber,  1892,  we  spent  371 Z.  in  pensions.    In  Step- 
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ney,  they  spent  730/.  for  the  same  year,  and  in 
Whitechapel,  613/. 

10057.  Amounting  altogether  to  ? — I  have 

not  added  the  smns  together,  but  of  the  total, 
about  730/,  was  provided  by  the  Tower  Hamlets 
Pension  Committee. 

10058.  You  are  a  member  of  that? — Yes. 

10059.  I  ought  to  know,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  forget,  how  long  have  you  been  a  member  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Committee  ? — I 
should  say  at  a  venture  10  years,  I  should  think 
that  is  the  period. 

10060.  It  was  established  in  about  1877  ? — 
In  1877. 

10061.  Well  now,  do  you  think  that  this  sum 
of  700/.  thus  provided  really  meets  all  the  neces- 
sities for  pensions  among  old  people  in  those 
three  parishes  ?  — That  sum,  together  with  the 
other  smns  collected  for  pensions,  has  met  all  the 
applications  that  have  been  made  to  these  three 
Charity  Organisation  iSociety's  Committees, 
which  the  committees  have  accepted  as  proper 
persons  to  receive  such  pensions.  We  (that  is,  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society's  Committees)  have 
never  declined  to  give  a  pension  for  want  of  funds. 

10062.  What  is  the  united  population  of  those  Population 
three  unions  ? — St.  George's  is  45,546.  ti^n  of"'' 

10063.  Then  Stepney  ? — Stepney  is  57,599.      people  in 

10064.  Then   Whitechapel  ?  —  Seventy-four  . 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two,  making  very  poor, 
altogether  177,607  people,  I  believe. 

10065.  Now  Avould  you  say  that  they  were  of 
the  well-to  do  class  or  of  a  very  poor  description 
as  regards  income  ? — Well,  St.  George's  I  should 
say,  was  the  very  poorest  district  in  London. 

10066.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  anybody 
living  in  St.  George's-in-the -East  with  an  income 
of  200/.  a  year  ? — I  should  say  that  except  tlie 
clergy  there  was  no  one  in  St.  George's  who  had 
a  servant. 

10067.  Therefore  keeping  to  St.  George's  and 
the  old,  there  is  no  rich  class  there  in  immediate 
contact  wdth  the  poor,  or  able  to  help  ?— No, 
there  is  not. 

10068.  Whitechapel,  I  suppose,  has  a  higher 
class  of  people  living  in  it  ? — There  are  a  larger 
number,  at  all  events,  of  warehouses,  and  people 
in  a  large  way  of  business. 

10069.  Well  then,  with  regard  to  Stepney, 
what  is  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Step- 
ney— are  there  any  independent  people  there  r — 
There  are  a  good  number  of  villa  residences 
there. 

Chairman. 

10070.  That  is  probably  the  best  of  the  throe? 
—Yes. 

10071.  St.  George's-in-the-East  is  the  Avorst, 
and  Stepney  is  the  best  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Pell. 

10072.  You  have  referred  to  the  great  change  Neigh 

in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  those  ^^o^i^i^g 
,1  •       0     "V"  unions, 

three  unions  r —  1  es. 

10073.  They  stand  alone,  I  think ;  or  do  you 
say  that  the  adjoining  unions  have  followed  in 
their  steps  ?  —  Some  are  better,  and  some  are 
worse. 
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10074.  Take  Shoreditcli,  for  example  ;  what 
atout  that  ? — I  think  Shoreditch  is  managed  in 
a  very  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  way. 

10075.  Well,  then  with  regard  to  Mile  End  ?— 
Mile  End  we  should  describe  as  good  admini- 
stration ;  at  least,  I  am  informed  so  ;  at  one  time 
it  made  considerable  progress,  but  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  maintained. 

10076.  Now,  you  said  that  you  thought  this 
strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  that 
part  of  London,  and  generally  where  it  was  car- 
ried out,  had  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  honour- 
able feelings  of  the  poor.  I  tliink  that  was 
your  expression,  that  it  had  raised  better  feel- 
ings ;  would  you  say  that  it  had  raised  better  feel- 
ings and  better  influences  and  better  habits 
than  such  as  would  accompany  relief  coming  from 
the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is,  I  think,  the  principal 
reason  why  we  have  been  so  far  successful  that 
the  poor  do  not  regard  charitable  relief  as  a 
right,  whereas  they  do  regard  legal  relief  as  a 
right,  and  it  is  possible  to  manage,  as  the  number 
of  applications  that  are  made  to  us  are  so 
limited. 

10077.  Should  you  say  it  was  the  case  that 
20  years  ago  an  old  person  with  the  pinch  of 
poverty  fled  naturally  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — 
,  Certainly. 

10078.  And  that  now  he  does  not  make  it  the 
practice,  or  it  is  not  general — the  idea  of  going 
to  the  relieving  officer  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

10079.  The  whole  feeling  of  the  old  poor  on 
that  point  is  changed  ? — T  should  say  so. 

Chairman. 

10080.  May  we  take  it,  Mr.  Mackay,  that  in 
your  opinion,  and  judging  from  your  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  those  districts,  the  sense 
of  the  population  is  with  the  action  of  the 
guardians  ? — No  ;  I  am  afraid  T  could  not  go  as 
far  as  that.  I  think  they  have  ceased  to  think 
about  it.  Sometimes  I  believe  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  people  to  stand  for  boards  of 
"guardians,  and  sometimes  there  is  no  election  at 
all,  and  the  old  guardians  are  simply  returned  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  imagination  of  the 
people,  if  I  may  put  it  like  that,  has  been  so 
far  withdrawn  from  that  direction  that  they  are 
not  expecting  to  get  any  relief  from  the  rates. 
I  think  they  have  ceased  to  think  about  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Pell. 

10081.  Now  do  you  think  it  has  had  any  in- 
fluence or  effect  upon  the  character  of  those  who 
are  better  off,  as  to  bringing  them  to  see  their 
natural  duty  to  help  their  poorer  neighbours  ?— 
There  are  few  well-to-do  people  living  in  St. 
George's,  but  I  am  often  struck  with  the  very 
great  kindness  of  poor  people  one  to  another ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  one  can  say  that  that  is 
particularly  the  result  of  an  improved  Poor  Law 
administration. 

10082.  Now  let  us  take  the  rules  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Pension  Committee.  Is  not  one  of 
them  that,  before  any  assistance  is  given  by  the 
society,  the  applicant  should  prove  that  his  or 
her  relatives,  whether  legally  bound  or  not,  have 
done  all  that  they  can,  and  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  to  assist  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 
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10083.  You  have  a  copy  of  the  rules  in  your 
hand  now  ? — Yes,  that  certainly  is  one  of  the 
rules. 

10084.  Well,  can  you  say  whether  or  no  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Committee  to  call  upon, 
or  at  least  to  apply  to  the  old  masters  of  those 
people,  or  say  the  old  master  of  a  man  leaving  a 
widow ;  to  apply  oh  the  part  of  the  widow  who 
has  come  to  the  society  for  assistance.  Has 
it  not  been  the  practice  of  the  society  to  com- 
municate with  the  old  employer  of  such  a  man 
to  see  whether  anything  could  be  done  for  his 
Avidow  by  that  employer  ? — Certainly  it  is. 
Perhaps  I  might  explain  the  procedure  with 
regard  to  applications  in  the  first  instance  

10085.  I  was  coming  to  that.  But  that  you 
know  from  sitting  on  the  Committee  is  done  ? — 
Certainly. 

10086.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  whether 
or  no  those  masters  have  disregarded  the  appli- 
cations frequently,  or  even  generally,  or  may  we 
take  it  that  they  have  generally  responded  and 
assisted  ?  —  I  think  that,  when  any  reasonable 
sort  of  claim  is  made  out,  there  has  been  a  fairly 
ready  response ;  but  a  great  number  are  only 
casually  employed,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  regular  employer. 

10087.  The  Commission  has  heard  a  great  deal 
about  discriminating  in  cases  that  come  before 
boai'ds  of  guardians,  and  other  sources  of  relief, 
before  the  assistance  is  given  ;  did  you  say  that 
you  had  calculated  that,  at  a  board  of  guar- 
dians, there  was  only  about  two  minutes  given 
to  this  process  of  discriminating  ? — Well,  that 
is  Mr. — now  Sir  Henry — Longley's  view  ;  that 
is  what  he  states  in  his  report  published  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  Report  of  1874. 

10088.  You  understand  by  that  that  the  two 
minutes  would  be  expended  by  the  board  of 
guardians  in  ascertaining  and  discriminating  as 
to  whether  the  applicant  was  first  of  all  entitled 
to  any  relief  at  all ;  whether  he  had  proved  his 
case  of  destitution  ;  and  secondly,  going  into  the 
moral  side  of  the  question,  and  seeing  whether 
he  was  sufficiently  good  to  have  out-door  relief, 
or  sufficiently  bad  to  be  made  to  go  into  the  Avork- 
house  ;  is  that  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  exercise  of  discrimination  ?  —Certainly  ;  that 
would  not  only  apply  to  the  relief  of  the  aged 
poor,  but  that  was  the  rate  at  which  they  decided 
relief  applications  coming  to  the  board  on  the 
days  Avhen  Sir  Henry  Longley  visited  those 
boards. 

10089.  Now  I  will  ask  you,  does  not  the 
bestowal  of  assistance  by  this  society,  and  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  all  depend  upon  a 
thorough  enquiry  to  begin  with ;  in  fact  a  dis- 
crimination;  is  that  so  ?  — Quite  so. 

10090.  Will  you  take  the  rules  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Pension  Committee  fii'st  of  all,  and  let 
us  see  what  their  conditions  are.  The  first  is 
"  that  pensions  be  strictly  limited  to  those  per- 
sons who  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mittee that  they  have  practised  such  a  degree  of 
providence  as  Avas  compatible  with  their  circum- 
stances."   That  would  take  time  ? — Certainly. 

10091.  Then  the  next  is,  "  that  no  pension  be 
granted  to  persons  whose  fi'iends  and  relations, 
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if  able  to  assist,  are  not  doing  all  they  can  for 
them."    That  is  another  rule  ? — Yes. 

1 0092.  Rule  number  4  is,  "  That  no  pension  be 
granted  unless  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  the  recipients  will  then  have  suf- 
ficient means  for  decent  support ";  so  that  a  limit 
is  not  put  there  to  the  assistance,  but  there  is  a 
limit  at  Rule  8  ;  and  is  it  not  the  case  that  no 
pension  exceeding  As.  a  week  is  to  be  given  to 
each  person? — Yes ;  if  more  is  required  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  haa  to  get  it  from  some  other 
source. 

10093.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  put  in  a 
copy  of  those  rules,  so  as  to  save  further  trouble, 
as  they  are  very  short  ? — Yes,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  so. 

10094.  Now,  Mr.  Mackay,  will  you  explain  to 
the  Commission  the  procedure  that  has  to  be  gone 
through  in  the  way  of  discriminating  and  inquir- 
ing before  any  person  can  become  a  pensioner 
under  this  society.  Does  it  not  begin  first  of  all 
very  frequently  with  an  application  to  the  guar- 
dians ? — Yes;  in  some  cases  it  would  begin  with 
an  application  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  if,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  relieving  officer,  the  case 
appeared  a  suitable  one  for  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  he  would  send  the  application  to 
that  society. 

10095.  He  makes  the  first  inquiry,  the  reliev- 
ing officer ;  at  least,  in  those  cases  which  are  Poor 
Law  cases ;  but  an  applicant  might  come  who 
had  never  applied  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — As  a  rule 
I  should  say  applicants  in  the  first  instance  come 
to  us  on  their  own  application,  or  are  brought  by 
some  neighbour,  or  by  some  of  the  clergy.  They 
bring  the  old  person  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  office,  and  they  say,  "  This  is  a  fair  case 
for  a  pension";  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  to  make  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry. 

10096.  And  those  inquiries  are  all  committed 
to  writing  ? — Yes ;  they  ai'c  all  committed  to 
writing. 

10097.  On  a  form?— Yes,  on  a  form;  and  if 
the  inquiry  is  in  their  judgment  satisfactory, 
they  would  send  the  application  on  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Com- 
mittee which  occurred  after  the  application 
was  put  in.  It  would  further  be  their  duty  to 
take  into  account  the  rules  of  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets Pension  Committee ;  for  instance,  that  no 
pension  must  exceed  4.?.  weekly.  If  this  snm 
added  from  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Com- 
mittee was  not  sufficient,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  inform  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension 
Committee  that  they  were  prepared  from  other 
sources  to  find  the  necessary  sum  to  keep  the 
old  person  in  what  is  termed  decent  comfort. 

10098.  Before  you  go  farther,  Avill  you  kindly 
look  to  Rule  11. ;  are  not  all  applicants  to  be,  if 
possible,  visited  in  their  own  homes,  not  by  the 
relieving  officer,  but  by  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee ? — Certainly  ;  and  they  are  visited,  I 
should  say,  half-a-dozen  times  by  members  of 
one  or  other  of  these  committees  before  the 
matter  is  finally  decided.  Generally,  I  may  say, 
an  interim  allowance  is  made  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  until  the  Pension  Society 
has  had  tinme  to  come  to  a  decision,  aad  during 
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that  time  there  are  a  good  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  applicants. 

10099.  Then  we  get  to  the  point  where  the 
assistance  is  ordered ;  what  is  your  evidence  as 
to  that? — Then  when  the  application  is  brought 
at  the  instance  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  before  the  Tower  Hamlets'  Pension 
Committee,  they  consider  the  funds  that  are 
forthcoming,  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
make  their  decision.  I  think  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  they  grant  the  pension,  because 
the  case  has  been  very  well  considered  before  it  has 
been  sent  up.  Then  the  pension  agreed  upon  is 
sent  to  the  care  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  audit  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  to  find  almoners  to  take 
the  allowance  to  the  old  people.  We  generally 
get  ladies  to  come  down,  who  as  a  rule  pay  the 
pensions  fortnightly  ;  some  of  them  pay  weekly  ; 
but  as  most  of  them  have  a  very  long  way  to 
come,  fortnightly  payments  are  more  usual.  In 
addition  to  that,  every  six  months  it  is  one  of 
the  rules  of  the  Pension  Committee  that  some 
one  shall  visit  these  old  people  from  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  Committee,  and  report  if 
the  circumstances  are  still  the  same,  and  if  the 
old  people  are  getting  on  without  pawning,  and 
that  their  rents  are  paid  up  ;  and  it  is  a  very 
fair  test,  I  think,  that  the  allowance,  although 
of  course  it  is  a  very  small  allowance,  is  sufficient 
for  their  humble  wants  if  they  are  paying  their 
rent,  and  Lf  they  are  not  pawning.  This  is  done 
every  six  months,  and  is  an  additional  guarantee, 
added  to  the  fortnightly  or  weekly  visits  of  the 
almoners,  on  the  whole  I  think  a  fair  guarantee  to 
the  committee  that  the  old  people  are  being  care- 
fully looked  after.  Then,  perhaps,  I  might  add 
generally  that  at  Christmas  time  there  is  a  little 
jollification  provided  for  them  of  some  sort  or 
another,  and  that  every  smnmer  those  of  them 
who  are  not  too  infirm  are  sent  into  the  country  for 
a  few  weeks  to  a  convalescent  home,  or  to  some 
friends  with  whom  we  arrange  to  have  the  old 
people  taken  in,  and  if  they  are  ill  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  almoners  to  report  the  fact  at  once  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  either  through 
the  clergy,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  district  nurses 
attached  to  them,  or  by  some  other  means  we 
take  care  to  see  that  they  are  properly  looked 
after. 

10100.  The  rules  you  have  in  your  hand  ;  can 
you  say  with  regard  to  the  administering  of 
assistance,  those  rules  have  been  adhered  to 
strictly  ? — Well,  we  do  our  best  to  adhere  to 
them,  and  \  think  that  substantially  they  have 
been  adhered  to  ;  yes. 

10101.  I  think  they  have  not  had  any  altera 
tion  since  1877  ? — I  think  not  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  society. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

10102.  Could  you  say  which  of  the  rules  re- 
quires some  elasticity  of  treatment  ? — I  have  not 
said  that  any  of  them  are  elastic. 

10103.  You  said  they  were  not  quite  kept  to  ? 
— -I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  impression. 
I  think  we  adhere  to  them  tolerably  strictly. 
The  rule  about  which  there  is  a  difficulty  of 
course,  is  as  to  the  qualificationS'T^-as  to  whether 
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a^-man  has  shown  sufficient  thrift ;  and  I  think 
t'lere  is  a  slight  disposition  to  take  a  more  easy 
>  iew  of  that  within  recent  years,  especially  as  I 
think  the  applications  have  been  less  freqtient. 
jJiit  I  do  not  think  that  consciously  we  have  de- 
l)arted  from  the  rides  at  all. 

Mr.  Pell. 

10104.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  less  strain 
than  there  used  to  be  upon  the  resources  or  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  these  associations ;  is 
there  less  strain  upon  them  than  there  used  to 
be  ? — For  my  own  committee  I  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  say  that  there  is  less  strain. 

10105.  There  has  been  no  special  appeal  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Committee  for  a  year  or 
two  ;  no  special  appeal  to  friends  or  the  public  ? — 
No.  In  former  years  we  used  to  be  as  a  nde 
very  considerably  in  debt  to  our  treasurer,  and 
for  a  period  we  were  obliged  to  ask  the  Charity 
Organisation  Committees  to  obtain  any  new 
pensions  they  required  from  other  sources,  which 
they  did,  but  in  recent  years  w^e  have  a  little 
improved  our  position,  and  we  are  fairly 
solvent. 

10106.  Is  it  one  of  the  rules:  "That  the 
object  of  the  committee  being  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  period  of  transition,  no  pension  be 
granted  to  persons  who  had  not  attained  their 
fortieth  birthday  on  the  1st  January  1872." 
Therefore  they  must  be  now  21  years  older  and 
must  have  reached  the  age  of  61  ? — Yes. 

10107.  Would  not  a  person  of  60  imder  that 
rule  be  at  once  excluded  from  any  benefit  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Booth. 

10108.  And  would  not  that  fact  reduce  the 
number  of  applications  ? — I  should  say  very  few 
of  our  pensioners  wei'e  under  the  age  of  61. 
If  they  are,  their  pension  has  come  from  some 
source  other  than  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension 
Committee,  but  I  don't  think  that  the  rule  has 
really  begun  to  operate  yet  at  all  largely.  1  might, 
perhaps,  add  with  regard  to  that  statement  as  to 
the  "  period  of  transition,"  that,  practically,  that 
rule  provides  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Society, 
because  at  a  certain  period  there  will  be  no  more 
applicants  who  will  be  qualified  under  that  rule ; 
and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  Commis- 
sion if  1  state  that  privately  we  often  have  dis- 
cussed what  is  to  be  done  when  that  rule  has 
begim  to  operate,  and  ]  do  not  know  that  we 
have  made  up  our  minds.  The  original  inten- 
tion was  that  this  Avas  a  period  of  transition, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  practically 
the  poor  would  have  learned  to  provide  for 
themselves  ;  that  Avas  the  hope  of  the  founders 
of  the  association  ;  but  I  think  it  is  probable 
that  in  some  shape  or  form  the  committee  will 
go  on,  and  that,  possibly,  some  of  the  older 
members  mav  retire. 

10109.  But  the  rule  would  have  to  be  altered? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

10110.  Could  you  say  that  the  opinion  of  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  was  rather  strong  upon  that  view 
when  that  rule  was  drawn  ? — It  is  quite  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  what  I  know  of  Miss  Octavia 
Hill's  opinions. 

10111.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  her 
opinions  ? — Certainly. 

10112.  What  is  the  annual  sum  which  is  now 
being  spent  on  the  old  age  pensions  by  those  in- 
stitutions to  which  you  have  referred  in  these 
unions? — About  1,700Z.  roughly,  in  the  three 
unions. 

10113.  Was  not  733/.  or  thereabouts  advanced 
by  the  'I'oAver  Hamlets  Conunittee  last  year? — 
Yes,  quite  so. 

10114.  Now  would  you  as  a  Avorker,  and  as 
one  of  those  who  has  taken  ])art  in  this  good 
work,  desire  the  fiu'ther  progress  of  the  Avork 
and  of  the  continuance  of  it  interfered  Avith  by 
any  State  assistance  ? — I  should  not. 

101 15.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  about  any 
endoAved  charities  in  those  three  parishes.  What 
have  you  to  say.  in  the  first  instance,  about  the 
endowed  charities  of  St.  George's-in-the-East  ; 
are  there  any  except  Eaine's  Charity? — Thei'e 
are  very  few. 

10116.  Do  you  know  of  any  except  Raine's 
Charity  ? — There  are  a  few  gifts  at  Christmas 
time,  and  I  think  the  value  of  them  is  about 
haK-a-crown  to  each  person,  which  is  giA'en  to 
provide  a  dinner  for  a  fcAv  old  people. 

10117.  They  are  very  trifling? — Yes,  very 
trifling. 

10118.  Raine's  Charity  is  simply  for  educa- 
tion ? — Yes,  simply  for  education. 

10119.  Well,  Avith  regard  to  Whitechapel  ?— 
Well,  I  cannot  say. 

10120.  At  all  events,  in  St.  George's,  Avhich 
you  have  quoted,  there  is  not  much  assistance 
given  in  the  shape  of  endoAved  charities  ?  -  There 
is  one  small  endoAved  charity  Avhich  covers  all 
the  ToAver  Hamlets,  Avith  Avhich  I  am  happy  to 
say  Ave  have  very  good  relations,  the  St.  Katha- 
rine's Precincts  charities,  and  they  are  kind  enough 
to  consider  the  claims  of  any  old  people  Ave  send 
to  them  as  proper  persons  to  receiA'e  pensions, 
and  some  amount  of  this  sum  Avhich  I  have  named 
is  imdoubtedly  provided  by  the  St.  Katharine's 
Precincts. 

10121.  There  is  rather  a  difficidty  in  getting 
at  what  is  done  by  the  St.  Katherine's  Precincts 
Charity  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — I  only  knoAv  of  the 
transactions  that  have  passed  betAveen  ourseh^es 
and  them,  and  since  Canon  Bradby  Avent  upon 
the  charity  they  have  been  exceptionally  kind  in 
considering  the  applications  Ave  have  sent  to 
theju  on  behalf  of  these  old  people. 

10122.  Well,  have  the  clergy  told  you  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  strict  administration  of  the 
J'oor  LaAv,  they  have  had  greater  demands 
made  upon  them  for  assistance  to  the  aged  ? — 
No,  certainly  not  ;  and  I  may  remark  that  at 
the  time  when  there  Avas  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  sitting  upon  the  question  of 
the  adminis  I  ration  of  the  Poor  Law,  several  of 
the  clergy  from  St.  George's-in-the-East  came 
up  and  spoke  very  strongly  in  favour  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy. 

10123.  Of  the  strict  policy?  — Yes,  of  the 
strict  policy  ;  and  one  of  the  clergy  is  on  the 
board  of  guardians,  and  neai'ly  all  the  clergy 
are  members  of  our  committee,  and,  so  to  speak. 
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are  part  and  parcel  of  the  policy  that  has  been 
pursued. 

10124.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  that  dis- 
trict or  not  ;  but  has  not  some  clergyman  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  idea  of  relief  from 
the  Poor  Law  was  "  withering  up  "  ? — 1  think  I 
Inow  what  you  refer  to.  I  am  what  is  called 
an  almoner  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Distress,  which  is  a  society  which  gives  grants 
to  almoners  to  be  expended  in  various  districts, 
and  it  is  my  practice  to  provide  for  the  cases 
that  come  before  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society ;  and  it  is  a  sort  of  understood  thing 
between  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  myself 
(Mr.  Henman,  of  St.  Mary's,  is  the  name  of 
the  clergyman)  that  we  shall  co-operate,  and,  as 
far  as  our  funds  allow,  pay  half-and-half ;  and 
I  remarked  to  him  the  other  day  that  we  were 
having  very  few  applications  at  our  office  from 
his  parish. 

10125.  From  Mr.  Henman's  parish?  —  Yes; 
and  he  said,  "  Well,  it  is  not  because  I  am  giving 
"  any  large  amount  of  relief,  for  I  have  almost 
"  discontinued  giving  relief.  I  have  a  kitchen  in 
"  which  I  cook  things  for  sick  people — beef-tea 
"  and  jelly,  and  things  of  that  sort,  but  I  Avill 
"  not  make  tny  vestry  a  relief  office  ; "  and  he 
made  u?e  of  the  expression  that  under  this  policy 
applications  of  that  sort  were  "drying  up." 

10126.  You  would  say,  would  you  not,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  connect  any  rise  or  fall 
in  wages  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  ;  you  could  not  trace  any  rise  in  wages  to 
the  strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I 
think  I  could  not  substantiate  any  proposition  of 
that  sort. 

Chnirman. 

10127.  Have  you  in  your  experience  in  St. 
George's,  or  in  those  other  parishes,  had  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  district  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  those  unions  has  driven  the 
poor  into  other  unions  where  the  administration 
of  relief  is  less  strict  ? — WeU,  the  answer  I 
should  make  to  that  is  that,  xmfortunately,  the 
class  of  people  Avith  whom  one  is  dealing  are  not 
people  who  look  ahead  a  whole  year,  and  that 
to  make  themselves  eligible  for  relief  elsewhere 
they  would  have  to  migrate  a  year  before  they 
require  it.  And  1  might  also  say  that  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Vallance  say  publicly,  and  the  state- 
ment is  also  made  in  many  of  the  papers  that  he 
has  written  on  Poor  Law  administration,  that  as 
regards  the  Whitechapel  Union  the  number 
of  paupers  that  he  passes  to  other  parishes  is  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  persons  that  are  passed 
back  to  him. 

Mr.  Pell. 

10128.  You  go  inside  the  houses  of  these  poor 
people  ? — Very  frequently. 

10129.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  evidence 
in  those  houses  that  they  have  had  to  give  up 
any  little  comforts  in  consequence  of  this  State 
relief  being  withdrawn  from  them ;  or  do  you 
find  that  their  houses  are  as  tolerably  furnished 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago  ? — I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  general  social  condition  of  the 
parish  has  very  much  improved  within  the  last 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

twenty  or  thirty  years.  I  should  not  attribute 
it  entirely  to  the  Poor  Law  administration. 
Other  things  have  happened,  a  great  munber  of 
regular  rookeries  have  been  pulled  down,  and 
the  jieople  have  disappeared  from  St.  George's. 
I  remember  being  told  by  an  old  inhabitant  of 
St.  George's  that  in  his  young  days  he  was 
afraid  to  walk  in  the  dark  along  many  of  the 
streets,  whereas  now  anyone  might  go,  and  it 
is  a  most  peaceable  locality  :  also  I  remember 
a  policeman  telling  me  that  when  he  was  first 
on  the  beat  the  police  Avere  ordered  to  go  two 
and  two,  and  "  of  course  now,"  he  says,  "  we  go 
"  by  ourselves  and  we  find  no  difficulty  about  it." 

10130.  Woidd  that  be  in  Ratcliffe  Highway  ? 
— That  is  the  district,  I  think,  that  was  alluded 
to. 

Chairman. 

10131.  That  is  as  regards  crime  ? — I  am 
speaking  rather  as  to  the  general  roughness  of 
the  population. 

Mr.  Henley.  * 

10132.  Could  you  give  me  approximately  an  Refusals  in 
idea  of  the  number  of  refusals  you  have  in  the  pension 
Tower  Hamlets  committee  ? — I  can  only  state 
generally  that  the  applications  have  been  tolerably 

well  sifted  by  our  committees  before  they  arrive 
at  the  Tower  Hamlets  committee,  and  it  is  quite 
an  exception  for  any  application  to  be  rejected 
at  all.  When  they  amve  at  the  stage  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Society,  I  should  say 
that  probably  90  per  cent,  are  accepted. 

10133.  And  what  becomes  of  the  10  per  cent, 
that  are  refused  ? — Well,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
surprising  things  about  the  whole  question  :  that 
I  have  seen,  over  and  over  again,  poor  people 
refused  relief  and  they  get  on  apparently,  and 
get  on  for  years,  without  relief.  1  have  one  par- 
ticular case  in  my  mind.  There  was  an  old 
woman  came  to  us  and  asked  for  a  pension,  and 
I  discovered  that  13  years  before  she  had  been 
on  the  permanent  out-door  relief  list ;  that  would 
be  about  1874  or  so  ;  they  stopped  her  relief, 
and  she  got  on  13  years  without  assistance,  and 
then  she  came  and  asked  for  a  pension,  and  I 
asked  how  she  had  been  getting  on.  It  appeared 
that  a  stepson  or  some  relation  had  turned  up  and 
helped  to  make  a  home  for  her.  But  it  Avas 
very  difficult  to  understand  how  she  had  been 
getting  on.  Yet  she  had  got  on  ;  and  she  had 
not  applied  for  relief.  But  though  she  had  ac- 
cepted legal  relief,  and  that  had  been  withdraAvn 
from  her,  she  did  not  apply  for  our  charitable 
relief  imtil  13  years  after  that  refusal,  and  then 
she  got  a  pension. 

10134.  Then  this  10  per  cent  Avould  be  in- 
eligible for  out-door  relief  ? — In  a  strictly  ad- 
ministered union  I  should  think  that  would  be  so. 

10135.  I  mean  in  your  parish  ? — Practically 
there  is  none  given  there,  and  in  any  union  where 
out-door  relief  is  given  on  a  fairly  strict  prin- 
ciple, they  Avould  be  considered  in  all  probability 
ineligible. 

10136.  You  have  taken  upon  yourself,  very 
properly,  instead  of  giving  out-door  relief,  to 
give  pensions  to  deserving  poor  ? — Yes. 

10137.  Now  10  per  cent,  are  found  to  be  in- 
eligible for  your  pension,  and  Avhat  I  want  to 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

•know  is,  would  the  guardians  under  any  circum- 
stances give  these  persons  out-door  relief  ? — 
They  do  not  do  it, 

10138.  They  do  not  do  it?— They  do  not. 

10139.  Do  they  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — Not 
all  of  them ;  I  happen  to  know  the  history  of 
this  old  woman,  that  for  13  years  she  got  on 
without  relief. 

10140.  What  percentage  of  these  poor  people 
whom  you  relieved  would  have  become  paupers 
if  your  society  had  not  existed? — Well,  I  believe 
very  few  of  them  ;  I  believe  they  would  have 
got  on  without  it. 

10141.  Very  few  would  have  become  paupers  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

10142.  Then  you  are  dealing  with  a  rather 
upper  stratum  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  the 
sources  of  people's  incomes  are.  I  have  been 
astonished  over  and  over  again  with  the  resources 
of  people  who  come  and  say  they  are  destitute  : 
for  some  reason  we  refuse  relief,  and  expect 
that  they  will  go  into  the  workhouse,  but  in  very 
many  cases  they  do  not. 

10143.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  :  you 
relieve  90  per  cent,  out  of  a  hundred,  and  1  want 
to  know  how  many  of  these  persons  would  have 
been  considered  guasi  paupers,  and  would  have 
fallen  on  the  rates,  if  you  had  not  assisted  them  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  union  was  what  is 
called  an  outdoor  union,  you  would  have  had  the 
whole  of  the  applications  granted,  and  you  might 
have  multiplied  them  over  by  six  or  seven  times  ; 
that  is,  as  I  estimate  it,  the  difference  made  by 
the  reluctance  of  the  poor  to  apply  to  charitable 
funds  as  compared  with  their  eagerness  to  apply 
to  a  fund  to  which  they  appear  to  have  a  legal 
right. 

10144.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  the  whole 
of  this  90  per  cent,  would  have  applied  ? — Yes  ; 
and  probably  a  great  many  more. 

10145.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  not  supplied  the  guar- 
dians with  such  an  instrmnent  as  they  required 
for  the  purposes  of  relief ;  what  did  you  mean 
by  that  ?  The  instrument  I  meant  was  the  pre- 
sent Poor  Law  regulated  as  it  is  by  orders 
which,  I  contend,  do  not  go  nearly  so  far  as  was 
intended  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissiouei'S  when 
they  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  central 
body  to  regulate  the  administration  of  relief. 
They  intended,  I  believe,  that  when  the  regula- 
tions had  dealt  with  able-bodied  pauperism,  they 
should  extend  the  same  principles  to  all  other 
kinds  of  pauperism. 

10146.  You  think  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  ought  to  have  issued  more  orders  Avith 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law ; 
is  that  your  view  ? — No  ;  I  should  be  sorry  to 
criticise  people  who  probably  understand  their 
business  very  well  ;  but  I  was  only  pointing  out 
that  the  conception  of  the  reform,  as  it  was  origi- 
nally made  by  the  Poor  LaAv  Conunissioners,  had 
not  been  carried  out  as  they  originally  intended 
it.  I  do  believe  that  they  meant  that  not  only 
able-bodied  pauperism  shoidd  be  disposed  of  in 
this  way,  but  that  ultimately  all  kinds  of  pau- 
perism might  have  been,  and  should  have  been, 
4ea.lt  wth  in  the  same  way, 


Mr.  Henlet/—Gont\nned. 

10147.  With  regard  to  aged  people,  persons 
who  are  not  able-bodied,  yon  are  aware  that  the 
guardians  have  an  absolute  free  hand  vdih  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  relief  to  them? — 
Quite  so. 

10148.  Are  you  prepared  to  take  that  away 
from  them,  or  to  restrict  it? — I  am  speaking 
here  in  a  perfectly  irresponsible  position,  but  I 
mean  this  :  I  only  tell  you  that  I  believe  that 
the  present  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is 
extremely  mischievous  in  a  gi'eat  many  cases, 
and  if,  in  your  wisdom,  you  think  you  can 
limit  the  power  of  guardians,  I  shall  be  satisfied, 
but  I  quite  admit  the  very  great  practical  diffi-  i 
culties  in  the  present  state^of  public  opinion.  If 

I  might  answer  your  question,  I  would  say  that 
the  practical  conclusion  I  should  like  you  to  come 
to  would  be,  that  in  your  report  you  should  endea-  , 
vour  to  influence  public  opinion  in  that  direction. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  for  you  to 
do  more. 

10149.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  any  Local  ^ 
Government  Board,  however  strong  they  might  not 
be,  to  issue  an  order  restricting  the  powers  of  P"!" 
elected  guardians,  so  far  as  the  aged  are  concerned  ?  X  ^ 
— I  would  answer  that  by  pointing  out  what  Lb^m 
happened  in  1834.    At  present,  I  understand 
that  the  contention  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  that  they  cannot  go  in  advance  of  public 
opinion.    Well,  that  was  not  the  view  taken  of 
their  duty  by   the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
originally.    They  did  go  in  advance  of  pubHc 
opinion,  and  they  Avere  the  best  abused  people  in 
England  for  a  year  or  two,  until  the  reforms 
which  they  advocated  were  recognised  by  the 
public  generally  as  being  salutary. 

10150.  But  surely  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners pointed  out  over  and  over  again  that  they 
had  given  the  guardians  full  power  to  deal  with 
the  aged  poor.  The  Commissioners  never  in- 
tended to  restrict  them  to  in-door  relief,  with 
regard  to  the  aged  poor  ? — I  understand  that  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  dealing  with  one 
subject  at  a  time  ;  they  had  to  deal  with  a  state 
of  things  in  which  every  able-bodied  man  was  a 
pauper,  and  they  said,  "  We  will  stop  that."  But 
now  you  have  got  to  deal  with  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  able-bodied  are  now  more  or  less 
independent,  and  I  say  it  follows  from  the  analogy 
of  what  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  did,  that 
the  same  course  might  be  successfully  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  aged,  and  with  regard  to  all 
other  classes  of  pauperism.  I  might  say  that  I 
believe  if  you  would  begin  with  the  younger 
class  of  paupers  and  restrict  the  relief  which  is 
now  given  

10151.  I  would  rather  keep  to  the  aged  ;  I  will 
come  to  the  younger  by-and-by.  I  merely  Avant 
to  get  your  opinion  as  to  AA^hether  you  thought 
any  local  government  board  could  tie  the  hands 
of  the  guai'dians  Avith  respect  to  the  rehef  of 
aged  people  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  possibility 
of  this  is  a  question  on  Avhich  I  am  competent  to 
form  a  judgment. 

10152.  Well,  now  Ave  come  to  the  Prohibitory 
Order  :  that  only  relates  to  the  able-boded  out- 
side London ;  and  then  we  come  to  the  Out-door 
Relief  Regulation  Order,  which  applies  to  Lou- 
don and  large  tOA^Tis,    In  reply  to  a  question  of 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

Mr.  Loch's,  I  think,  you  said  that  you  would 
strike  out  many  of  the  exceptions  in  the  Out-door 
Relief  Prohibitory  Order.  Have  you  considered 
what  you  would  strike  out  ? — Well,  I  think  many 
of  the  exceptions  that  are  made  there  to  the 
Order  might  be  removed,  certainly.  I  mean,  for 
instance,  the  able-boded  widow  without  children. 
At  present  an  able-bodied  widow  is  excluded,  as 
I  understand,  from  the  list  of  able-bodied  people 
in  the  operation  of  the  law. 

10153.  Only  for  six  months.  Well,  shortly, 
the  exceptions  apply  to  two  things,  they  apply  to 
sickness,  and  they  apply  to  widowhood  ? — Yes. 

10154.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
remove  those  ? — I  think  it  is  very  unfair  upon  the 
friendly  society  interest,  and  considering  the  very 
great  advantages  which  those  societies  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  working-classes,  I  think  that 
you  should  not  set  up  a  competition  with  them 
out  of  the  rates  in  relieving  sick  people  at  their 
own  homes  so  readily  as  is  done  at  present. 

10155.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  with  regard  to 
the  guardians,  that  they  were  not  experts,  which 
they  certainly  are  not,  and  that  they  were  gener- 
ally, or  frequently,  looking  forward  to  promotion, 
either  to  the  county  council  or  some  other  public 
body.  Were  you  speaking  of  the  towns  or  of 
the  country  ? — Well,  I  had  in  my  mind  rather  the 
East-end  unions,  about  which  I  hear  a  good  deal. 

10156.  You  were  not  speaking  of  the  country? 
Well,  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  that  is  not 
the  case  to  a  great  extent  in  the  country.  I 
think  it  is. 

10157.  Are  you  not  aware,  and  if  you  look  at 
this  list  you  will  find  chairmen  in  the  country 
who  have  been  chairmen  for  20  years  and  more, 
and  as  a  general  rule  they  go  on  until  they  die, 
in  country  districts  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  very  often 
the  policy  of  a  board  is  very  much  hampered  by 
someone  who,  without  any  profound  study  of  the 
question,  come  forward  and  says,  "  Oh,  these 
people  are  doing  it  very  badlv  ;  I  want  to  do  it 
in  a  really  liberal  spirit  ";  and  he  makes  a  little 
play  there,  and  then  subsequently  he  is  probably 
elected  to  some  body  which  has  a  greater  public 
importance  than  the  board  of  guardians. 

Chairman. 

10158.  You  are  not  speaking  from  personal 
knowledge  ? — No,  but  I  think  it  is  common 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Henley. 

10159.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  chairmen  of 
boards  of  guardians  usually  direct  the  policy  of 
the  board  ?~To  a  certain  extent  I  suppose  that 
is  true. 

10160.  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact,  in  the  country 
districts,  as  a  rule,  that  the  chairmen  continue 
for  a  very  considerable  time  in  office  ? — Quite  so, 
and  I  think  I  may  fairly  say,  as  you  put  it  to 
me  in  that  way,  that  probably  what  I  say  applies 
less  to  the  country  than  to  the  town. 

10161.  The  fact  is  you  do  not  know  about  the 
country  ? — Well,  I  have  heard  statements  made 
on  the  subject. 


to  the  amount  of  relief  that 
to  a  certain  number  of  persons 


had 
?  


Chairman. 

10162.  I  think  we  may  take  it  that  that  is 
hearsay  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? — It  is 
hearsay  certainly. 

Mr.  Henhy. 

10163.  Now  you  made  a  statement  yesterday 
with  regard 
been  given 
Yes. 

10164.  Will  you  kindly  read  that  statement 
again,  so  that  Ave  may  know  Avhat  the  average 
has  been,  2^d.  was  it  not  ? — I  said  that  in 
Fulham  I  made  out — I  spoke  generally  yester- 
day, but  I  will  give  the  fractions  now — I  made 
out  that  it  was  2^d.  per  diem  ;  in  Islington  2^d. ; 
in  Bethnal  Green  2\d. ;  and  for  the  Avhole  of 
London  it  was  SW^rf. 

10165.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  the  cost 
per  head  of  the  mean  number  of  outdoor  paupers 
in  London  in  1891  was  4/.  IT*.  \\d.  ? — Yes ;  and 
if  worked  out  to  the  rate  per  diem,  this  would 
not  be  far  from  the  sum  I  mentioned. 

10166.  Did  you  calculate  in  that  munber  of 
these  out-door  paiipers  those  who  were  receiving 
medical  relief  only  ? —  I  took  the  official  figures. 

10167.  Were  they  deducted  ?— I  think  not. 

10168.  Because  there  were  115,961  persons  in 
London  who  were  receiving  medical  relief  only, 
you  know  ? — I  took  the  amount  expended  for  the 
two  half  years,  added  it  together,  and  divided  it 
by  the  mean  number  of  paupers. 

10169.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  those  receiv- 
ing medical  relief  ought  to  have  been  deducted  ? 
— If  they  were  included,  certainly. 

10170.  They  would  not  have  received  any 
relief  in  money  or  food  ? — Some  of  them  would. 

10171.  But  if  so,  they  would  have  been  taken 
separately.  Some  of  those  you  have  named  are 
receiving  medical  relief  only  ? — I  take  it  that 
that  would  be  so. 

10172.  You  mentioned  one  case  down  in 
Gloucestershire  where  a  parish  had  only  one 
pauper,  or  was  not  pauperised  at  all,  and  you 
gave  as  a  reason  that  the  people  there  were  very 
far  from  the  centre  ;  had  that  last  fact  anything 
to  do  with  it? — It  was  so  represented  to  me 
by  my  informant. 

10173.  Because,  I  dare  say,  you  are  aware 
that  the  application  for  relief,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
made  to  the  guardians  at  all,  but  to  the  relieving 
officer  who  is  in  every  part  of  his  district  every 
week  ? — I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  still  the  poor 
would  have  all  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
guardians  to  have  their  applications  considered. 

10174.  The  applications  are  made  to  the 
relieving  officer,  and  paupers  do  not  necessarily 
go  before  the  guardians  at  all  ? — Some  do. 

10175.  It  might  act  as  a  denial  of  relief  if 
what  was  told  you  was  true;  that  people  could 
only  get  relief  by  going  this  long  distance  ? — 
Perhaps  I  may  have  attached  too  much  import- 
ance to  the  incident.  It  appeared  to  me  to 
illustrate  the  triith  that  a  little  extra  difficulty  in 
getting  relief,  not  amounting  to  a  denial  of  relief, 
might  have  the  effect  of  keeping  people  inde- 
pendent. 
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Lord  L'mgen. 

Charitable  '  10176.  You  have  examined  in  each  of  the 
Cd  on  cases  for  pensions  into  the  evidences  of  thrift  ? — 
thrift.  Certainly. 

10177.  You  do  not  require  a  previous  contri- 
bution to  any  pension  fund  from  the  applicants  ? 
—No. 

10178.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  in  your 
administration  that  to  require  a  previous  con- 
tribution would  be  an  evidence  of  thrift  more 
easily  recognisable  than  by  the  inquiries  you 
now  make  ? — Well,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to 
connect  poor  persons  with  a  charitable  relief 
society  before  they  actually  require  it.  We 
should  much  prefer  that  they  should  go  to  their  own 
institutions,  and  make  such  arrangements  as  they 
think  fit,  and  then  when  they  come  to  us  wanting 
relief,  we  would  consider  whether  what  they 
hfive  done  is  reasonable  to  their  opportunities. 

10179.  But  your  administration  of  pensions 
has  no  direct  tendency  to  encourage  thrift  at  all, 
has  it? — No,  except  in  this  way.  The  first 
question,  I  may  say,  that  is  asked  of  appli- 
cants when  they  come  into  our  office,  or  almost 
the  first  question  is,  "  Have  you  belonged  to 
a  friendly  society  ? "  and  when  they  find  that 
if  a  man  has  belonged  to  a  friendly  society, 
or  if  he  has  done  anything  (and  we  are 
not  very  strict  about  it)  if,  in  short,  he  has 
done  anything  to  keep  himself  ofi"  the  rates, 
we  give  relief  very  readily.  I  think  that  that 
becoming  noised  abroad,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
throughout  the  parish  has  considerable  influence. 

10180.  Have  you  a  maximum  sum  which  you 
give  for  pensions,  or  is  it  discretionary  in  every 
case  ?— Well,  we  give  a  sum  of  3s.  6rf.  over  and 
above  the  rent,  but  we  add  to  that  in  a  good 
many  cases  if  we  think  the  people  are  excep- 
tionally infirm,  and,  perhaps,  need  a  little 
extra. 
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Lord  Lingen — continued. 

10181.  Suppose  an  applicant  had  belonged 
to  a  friendly  society,  and  was  actually  receiving 
a  pension  from  it,  but  which  pension  was  in- 
adequate to  maintain  him  as  he  represented, 
would  that,  ipso  facto,  exclude  hun  from  one  of 
your  pensions  ?  —  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
qualify  him,  and  we  should,  I  think,  in  such  a 
case,  give  a  rather  more  liberal  allowance. 

10182.  You  do  not  award  your  pensions  on 
the  Poor  Law  ground  of  destitution  only  ? — 
No. 

10183.  But  you  may  be  said  to  go  into  the  Asthi 
question  of  merit  ? — I  may  say  that  my  own  '"""^ 
committee  has  been  reproached  somewhat  on  the 
ground  that  we  regard  too  exclusively  the  question 
of  thrift ;  but  I  have  always  tried  to  defend  our 
action  by  saying  that  I  think  we  are  extremely 
bad  judges  of  what  is  merit.  I  think  those  are 
odious  terms,  "deserving''  and  "undeserving," 
and  I  would  much  rather  go  to  the  concrete  fact, 
"  has  this  man  or  this  Avoman,  taken  reasonable 
precautions  to  keep  off  the  rates  ?  " 

10184.  That  answer  entirely  agrees  with  a 
great  deal  of  the  evidence  that  we  have  had  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  what  merit 
is  in  an  applicant ;  but,  as  I  understand  you, 
whereas,  under  the  Poor  Law  destitution  would 
be  the  only  test,  with  you  the  probable  test 
would  be  the  evidence  of  pre^aous  thrift  ? — 
Yes. 

I^ord  Brassey. 

10185.  From  what  source  do  you  obtain  the 
funds  which  you  apply  in  giving  these  pensions  ? 
— Well,  they  are  subscriptions  from  people  who 
approve  of  our  way  of  working,  I  presume. 

10186.  They  are  private  charity? — Yes. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Monday,  5th  June, 
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Mr.  Robert  Hedley 
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Brighton. 
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Shoreditch. 


Guardian  of  the  Oxford  Incor- 
poration ;  Chairman  of  Ox- 
ford Charity  Organisation 
Society. 

Guardian  of  the  St.  Saviour's 
Union  ;  Local  Secretary  of 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  the  Brix  worth 
Union. 

Guardian  of  the  Wimborne 
and  Cranborne  Union. 


Vice  Cliairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  City  Coun- 
cillor, Manchester. 


Chairman  of  the  Cardiff  Board 
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Member  of  Cardiff  Corporation 
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Date  of  Examination. 

Witness. 

Description. 

Questions. 

Page. 

J  5  th  day 

11  April  1893 

Major  Gen.  Lord  Methuen, 

C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Guardian  of  the  Chippenham 
Union  ;  acquainted  with  Poor 
Law  and  Friendly  Society 
Work  in  Wiltshire. 

5528-5780 

292 

Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkin- 
son. 

Guardian  of  the  Newark 
Union  ;  Member  of  Friendly 
Societies. 

5781-5847 

305 

l6th  day 

12  April  1893 

Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkin- 
son. 

5848-6136 

311 

17th  day 

18  April  1893 

Miss  Mary  Clifford 

Guardian  of  the  Barton  Regis 
Union,  Bristol. 

6137-6445 

328 

18th  day 

19  April  1893 

Mr.  George  Edwards  - 

General  Secretary  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Norwich  Amal- 
gamated Labour  Union. 

6446-6946 

344 

19th  day 

25  April  1893 

Mr.  Zacharias  Walker 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas 

Agent  for  National  Agricultural 

Labourers'  Union. 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 

Carnarvon  Union. 

6947-7285 
7286-7549 

361 

37S 

20th  day 

26  April  1893 

Sir    Henry  Longley, 
k.c.b. 

Chief  Commissioner  of 
Charities. 

7550-7900 

381 

21st  day 

2  May  1893 

Rev.      Canon  Hinds 
Howell. 

Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley, 

M.P. 

Chairman   of    the   Board  of 

Guardians  of  the  St.  Faith's 

Union,  Norwich. 
Author  of  Old  Age  Pension 

Scheme  ;  Manager  of  Penny 

Bank. 

7901-8090 

8091-8236 

403 
412 

22nd  day 

3  May  1893 

Sir     Henry  Longley, 

8237-8347 

423' 

k.c.b. 

Mr.  John  Davies  - 

Member  of  County  Council, 
Merionethshire. 

8348-8659 

430 

23rd  day 

8  May  1893 

Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley, 

8660-8976 

442 

/ 

: 

M.P. 

Mr.  George  Nevile 
Mr.  Alfred  Minkley 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Newark 
Union. 

Relieving  Officer  of  the  North- 
ern District  of  the  Newark 
Union. 

8977-9129 

/ 

460 

24th  day 

9  May  1893 

Mr.  William  Steele 

General  Secretary  of  the 
Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham Miners'  Permanent 
Relief  Fund. 

9130-9472 

466 

25th  day 

16  May  1893 

Mr.  Malcolm  McNeill  - 
Mr.  Thomas  Mackay 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Supervision,  Edinburgh. 

Member  of  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  St.  George's- 
in-the-East  Committee. 

9473-9771 
9772-9855 

484 
499 

26th  day 

16  May  1893 

Mr.  Thomas  Mackay 

9856-10,186 

508 
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28  June  1893 
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11  July  1893 
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18  July  1893 

19  July  1893 


13  Feb.  M94: 


14  Feb.  1894 


20  Fsb.  1894 


Professor  Alfred  Mar- 
shall, 

Miss  OcTAviA  Hill 
Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond 


Mr.  Charles  Booth 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook 
Mr.  William  Sutton 

Mr.  Reuben  Watson 

Mr.  E.  P.  Hardy  - 


Mr.  R.  P.  Hardy  - 
Rev.  Robert  Hart 


Right  Hon,  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, M.P. 

Mr,  T.  Ballan  Stead  - 


Right  Hon.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, M.P. 

Rev.  Canon  Blackley  - 


Mr.  J,  D.  Grout  - 

Mr.  J.  J.  Cardin  - 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Lang  - 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  m.p. 

Mr.  George  Lansbury  - 

Mr.  Thomas  Pitkin 
Mr.  John  F.  Ladd 

Mr.  A.  R.  Jephcott 


Desciiption. 


Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Cambridge. 


Labour  Correspondent  to  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  formerly 
Secretary  to  the  London 
Society  of  Compositors  ;  Past 
President  of  the  Hearts  of 
Oak  Benefit  Society. 

Member  of  the  Commission 

Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly ' 

Societies. 
Actuary  to  the  Registry  of 

Friendly  Societies,  Central 

Office. 

Associate  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  ;  Actuary  to  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows, 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  ;  Actuary  to  the 
Hearts  of  Oak  Society. 


Honorary    Secretary    of  the 
Dunmow  Friendly  Society. 

Member  of  the  Commission  - 


Permanent  Secretary   to  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 


Author  of  Scheme  of  Compul- 
sory Old  Age  Insurance. 

Wire- worker  ;  resident  in  Pa- 
rish of  Shoreditch. 


Receiver  and  Accountant 
General  of  the  General  Post 
Office, 

Controller  of  the  Post  Office  ( 
Savings  Bank  Department.  J 
Member  of  the  Commission 


Veneer-cutter  ;  Guardian  of  the 
Poplar  Union, 


Labourer  ;  resident  in  Winslow 
Union,  Bucks. 

I  Auditor  to  the  London  and 
Counties  Labour  League  ;  is 
a  Wood-dealer. 

Working  Engineer  ;  a  Member 
of  Birmingham  vSchool  Board, 
Trades  Council,  &c. ;  and  of 
Unity  of  Oddfellows. 


Questions.  Page 
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Date  of  Examination. 

Witness. 

1 

Descri[)tiuii. 

Questions. 

41  St  day 

20  Feb  1894 

Mr.  James  Calleak 

Shiugler  ;    a  Member  of  the 
South  Staffordshire  Irou  and 
Steel  Wages  Board  ;  and  of 
the  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Worker,'3. 

14,867-14,963 

P 
8] 

i'Jnd  day 

21  Feb.  1894 

Mr.  Edavin  Nokes 

Mr.  William  Webb 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  - 

Working  Gardener,  Lickey  End, 

Bromsgrove. 
Market  Gardener,  Bromsgrove 
Parish  Roadman,  Hampton-in- 

Arden,  Meriden  Union. 

14,964-15,187 

15,188-15,316 
15,317-15,394 

81 

85 
83 

43rd  day 

27  Feb.  1894 

Mr.  T.  H.  Walker 
Mr.  SiDXET  Ward 

Formerly  a  Hat  Manufacturer  ; 
lately  an  Inmate  of  Wands- 
worth Union  Workhouse. 

Secretary  to  Brixworth  Out- 
door Relief  Association. 

15,395-15,580 
15,581-16,019 

83 
84 

44th  day 

28  Feb.  1894 

Mr.  James  Burton 

Mr.  Frank  Pickering  - 
Mr.  Ralph  Manley 

Colliery  Check  -  weigher  ;  a 
Guardian  of  the  Ashby 
Union  ;  and  Secretary  of  a 
Friendly  Society. 

Miner  ;  resident  at  Huggles- 
cote,  Ashby. 

Ship's  Cabin-fitter  ;  Member  of 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 

16,020-16,413 

16,414-16,447 
16,448-16,541 

85 

87 
87 

45th  day 

6  March  1894 

Mr.  Henry  Allen 
Mias  Amy  Hurlston 

Carpenter  ;  Member  of  the 
Birmingham  City  Council ; 
President  of  a  Sick  Society, 
and  Secretary  of  a  Trade 
Society. 

Is  acquainted  with  Conditions 
of  Women's  Trades  in  Coven- 
try and  other  Midland  Dis- 
tricts. 

16,542-16,796 
16,797-17,008 

871 

on/ 
0!n 

46th  day 

7  March  1894 

Mr.  William  Disley 
Mr.  J.  V.  Stevens 

Labourer,  Forden  Union,  Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

Tin-plate  Worker,  Birming- 
ham ;  a  Forester ;  Member  of 
Tin-plate  Workers'  Society. 

17,009-17,218 
17,219-17.459 

90( 
90( 

47th  day 

13  March  1894 

Mr,  S.  B.  Provis,  c.b.  ,  - 
Mr.  F.  Crompton  - 

Legal  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

Working  Engineer,  Birkenhead : 
Local  vSecretary  for  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers. 

17,460-17,534 
17,535-17,887 

919 
923 

48th  day 

14  March  1894 

Mr.  Thomas  Fatkin 

Manager  and  Actuary  of  the 
Leeds    Permanent  Benefit 
Building  Society. 

17,888-18,134 

939 

MIlSrUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE. 


THE  EOYAL  COMMISSION 


ON 


THE  AGED  POOE. 


TWENTT-SEVENTH  DAY. 


Monday,  dth  June  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Pbesent  : 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  RITCHIE  (in  thb  Chaik). 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, M.P. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b, 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  ROUNDELL,  M.p. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p, 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 


Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary, 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant.  Secretary. 


Professor  Alfred  Marshall,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

10187.  You  are  Professor,  I  think,  of  Political 
Economy  at  Cambridge  ? — Yes. 

10188.  And  you  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  to  what  I  should  call  the  Poor  Law 
problem  ? — Yes.  I  think  I  should  perhaps  say 
that  I  have  devoted  myself  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  to  the  problem  of  poverty,  and  that 
very  little  of  my  work  has  been  devoted  to  any 
inquiry  which  does  not  bear  on  that.  But  I  do 
not  regard  the  problem  of  pauperism,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  problem  of  poverty,  as  of  so 
great  importance  as  it  seems  to  other  people 
to  be. 

10189.  Have  you  yourself  any  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— No,  none- 

10190.  You  are  not,  I  imderstand,  in  favour 
of  a  lax  administration  of  the  out-door  relief 
even  of  the  aged  poor  ? — I  am  opposed  to  lax 
administration  of  relief  of  every  kind. 

10191.  At  the  same  time,  I  understand  you  do 
not  concur  with  those  who  think  the  abolition  of 
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out-door  relief  is  either  possible  or  desirable  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  its  sudden  abolition  is  desir- 
able. I  agree  with  people,  like  Mr.  Vallance, 
who  say  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake 
to  attempt  to  abolish  out-door  relief  before 
private  charity  is  ready  to  take  its  place  in 
cases  in  which  relief  ought  to  be  given. 

10192.  How  would  you  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  private  charitable  relief  was  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  abolition  of  out-door  relief 
by  means  of  the  guardians  ? — I  think  that  would 
have  to  be  very  much  a  matfer  of  opinion,  and 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  my  own  ojjinion,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Vallance  and  people  Avho  agree  with 
him,  would  entirely  coincide  upon  that.  But  I 
think  that  certain  conditions  might  be  laid  down. 
In  the  first  place  there  must  be,  I  think,  an 
organised  means  of  applying  charity,  whether 
pulilic  or  private,  by  individual,  and  that  practi- 
cally means  by  volunteer  aid.  I  am  opposed  to 
any  sharp  shutting  off  of  ont-door  relief  until  we 
are  ready  either  bv  the  aid  of  the  Charitj-  Organi- 
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sation  Societies,  or,  where  Charity  Organisation 
Societies  cannot  be  called  into  existence,  by  the 
aid  of  volunteer  committees,  subsidiary  to  the 
guardians,  to  enter  into  each  individual  case  ;  and 
to  take  Care  that  private  funds,  through  the 
Charity  Organisation  Societies  in  some  cases, 
direct  in  other  cases,  should  go  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  people  for  whom  the  workhouse  test 
would  not  be  applicable. 

10193.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  that  co-opera- 
tion exists  at  the  present  time  in  many  places  ? — 
In  a  few  places  ;  but  I  think  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  in  London,  for  instance,  the 
Charity  Organisation  Societies  and  the  Poor  Law 
between  them  supply  all  that  is  necessary.  We 
have  indeed  abundant  evidence  to  that  effect ; 
but  unfortunately  it  comes  only  from  one  side,  it 
comes  from  the  side  of  the  administrators  ;  and 
we  know  that  the  working  classes  as  a  body 
believe  that  the  administratoj-s  are  mistaken. 
The  working  classes  may  be  wrong  ;  but  Ave  can- 
not decide  that  they  are  wrong  until  some  means 
has  been  got  of  testing  their  opinion,  and  that  is 
in  my  opinion  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty 
which  has  not  yet  been  grappled  with  at  all. 

10194.  But  you  know  the  case  of  St.  George's- 
in-the-East  ? — Yes. 

10195.  And  you  know  that  there  is  practically 
no  out-door  relief  even  to  the  aged  poor  there  ? 
— Yes.  I 

10196.  And  you  are  aware  that  there  is  co- 
operation between  the  Charity  Organisation 
Societies  and  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  in  that 
parish  ?^ — Yes. 

10197.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
of  the  evidence  that  we  have  received  here,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  indication  whatever  among 
the  people  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  who  are 
almost  altogether  of  the  working  classes,  that 
they  are  antagonistic  to  the  method  pursued  by 
the  board. of  guardians  in  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  ? — I  am  aware  that  that  statement  has  been 
made  :  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
evidence  on  which  it  rests  is  conclusive. 

10198.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  electors  in 
that  parish  continually  send  men  of  the  same 
type  as  administrators  again  and  again  back 
again  to  the  board  of  guardians  ? — I  believe 
that  is  so  ;  but  that  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
at  all  conclusive.  It  appears  to  me  to  go  a  very 
little  way  .towards  proving  the  proposition. 
The  test  of  the  proposition,  I  think,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  direct  expression  of  opinions  by 
working  men.  I  have  been  led  to  take  this 
line  after  frequent  conversations  with  them. 
I  always  find  that  they  do  not  believe  that 
the  Charity  Organisation  Societies  and  the  Poor 
Ijaw  between  them  do  all  that  is  needful ; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  at  all  easy 
to  get  a  great  number  of  working  men  to  say 
that  they  did.  Until  working  men's  evidence 
has  been  brought  forward  on  this  subject,  the 
evidence  that  has  been  got  by  this  and  ])revioxis 
Commissions  seems  to  me  useful  in  a  way,  but, 
so  far  as  this  ])articular  question  goes,  the 
least  important  half;  until  the  more  important 
half  has  been  produced,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
cannot  regard  the .  question  as  a  settled  one.  I 
think,  however,  that  there  w^ould  be  the  very 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  working  men  to 
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come  forward  and  give  the  evidence  needed ; 
and  that,  if  the  inquiry  were  made  by  a  Com- 
mission, some  departure  would  have  to  be  made 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  j^rocedure  of  a 
Commission  ;  otherwise  I  think  they  woidd  not 
come. 

10199.  What  do  you  mean  by  some  departure 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure  of  a 
Commission  ? — Well,  we  have  got,  I  think,  to  put 
ourselves  into  the  position  of  the  working  men. 
There  are  not  very  many  of  the  working  men 
Avho  are  at  all  ready  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
ordeal  of  examination  by  a  Commission.  Of 
those,  a  great  part  are  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  artizans,  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  no  more  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  than 
any  well-to-do  citizen.  They  may  have  "  black 
'•'  sheep  "  relatives  Avho  have  come  under  it,  as 
anybody  may  ;  and  they  may  have  been  brought 
into  contact  indirectly,  jiarticularly  if  they  have 
been  local  officers  of  trade  imions,  Avith  hard  cases 
under  the  present  system  ;  but  the  chief  officers 
of  unions  Avould  not  be  at  all  likely  to  have  anv 
personal  experience  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  and  in 
fact  they  say  they  have  not. 

10200.  Any  personal  experience  ? — Any  ])Ci"- 
sonal  experience  of  the  kind  Avanted.  Thev 
lead  very  busy  lives.  Those  Avhose  opinions  I 
should  myself  most  care  for  on  labour  ques- 
tions in  general  are  probably  nearly  as  busy  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  they  have,  from  their  oAvn 
point  of  vicAA',  Avork  as  important  to  do.  They 
knoAv  very  little  about  the  gossip  as  to  which 
of  their  neighbours  has  got  into  this  or  that 
misfortune,  and  hoAv  much  fault  there  Avas  in  the 
case  ;  and  if  they  AA^ere  asked,  as  they  Avere  by 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1888,  to  give  evidence,  they  would  certainly  say 
that  they  were  not  authorised  to  do  it.  I  have 
noticed  that  if  a  representatiA^e  of  a  trades  union  is 
asked  for  information  which  he  is  not  distinctly 
authorised  by  his  trades  miion  to  give,  and  he 
answers  the  question,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  rest  of  his  evidence  Avovild  be  Avorth  very 
little.  All  those  men  Avhose  evidence  is  Avorth 
having  are  extremely  careful  to  refuse  to  give 
any  evidence  on  matters  on  Avhich  they  are 
not  distinctly  avithorised  to  speak,  although 
occasionally,  though  not  ahvays,  if  pressed  to 
give  information  in  their  capacity  of  private 
individuals,  they  Avill  go  on. 

10201.  You  have  told  us  the  evil  Avliich  you 
think  exists,  but  I  rather  want  to  get  at  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  remedy.  I  mean,  you  have 
told  us  that  you  think  that  Commissions  ought 
to  be  differently  constituted  ? — No,  I  did  not 
say  that. 

10202.  I  beg  yovu-  pardon;  that  there  oiiglit 
to  be  some  change  in  the  procedure ;  was 
that  it  ? — Well,  if  the  inquiry  is  made  by  a 
Commission,  as  distinguished  from  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, I  think  that  probably  one  thing  to  do 
Avould  be  to  start  Avith  the  plan  A\  ith  Avhich  avc 
started  at  the  Labour  Commission,  and  that  was, 
to  regard  the  Avorking-class  cAddence  as  the  domi- 
nant evidence.  We  heard  one  Avorking  man 
after  another  for  a  long  time  before  Ave  heard 
anybody  on  the  other  side.  The  evidence  of 
employers,  and  still  more  official  evidence,  Avas 
kept  in  the  background.    It  Avas  very  important 
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when  it  came  ;  but  it  was  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. And  then  the  methods  of  cross-ex- 
amination which  one  naturally  applies  to  an 
experienced  witness  should  be  rather  suspended. 
One  can  generally  get  to  know  whether  a  man 
is  speaking  bond  fide  or  not.  If  he  is  not,  of 
course  he  should  be  cross-examined  shai-ply  ; 
but  if  he  is  speaking  only  what  he  believes,  he 
should  be  allowed  a  very  great  margin.  The 
ordinary  laws  of  sticking  rigidly  to  the  point 
should  not  be  insisted  upon ;  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  say  what  he  chooses.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  should  be  men  of  a  strongly 
sympathetic  nature,  who  would  abstain  from 
asking  any  question  of  a  kind  that  would  un- 
necessarily annoy  working  men  witnesses.  They 
should  be  much  more  careful  with  regard  to 
the  working  men's  evidence  than  with  regard 
to  the  evidence  of  educated  people.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that,  in  so  far  as  the  inquiry  was  made 
by  a  Commission,  as  distinguished  from  assistant 
commissioners,  that  would  have  to  be  the  mode  of 
starting.  In  fact,  I  should  myself  like  that  the 
witness,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  acting 
bond  fide,  should  not  be  cross-examined  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  at  all.  I  would  like  him  to  be  examined 
by  the  Chairman,  and  by  people  who  would  look  at 
the  problem  of  poverty  from  the  same  point  of 
view  as  he  did.  The  questions  of  cross-examina- 
tion I  would  prefer,  if  possible,  to  be  put  through 
the  Chairman. 

10203.  I  understand,  quite  ;  your  view  is,  as 
I  understand,  that  thei'e  is  considerable  dissatis- 
faction, then,  amongst  the  woi'king  classes  with 
regard  to  the  present  mode  of  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

10204.  Then  you  were  making  a  suggestion 
that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  should 
work  with  the  Poor  Law  guardians,  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  out-door  relief ;  do  you 
desire  that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
should  be  changed  from  a  purely  voluntary 
association  ;  that  it  should  be  set  up  by  legal 
enactment,  to  act  with  the  guardians  ? — I  should 
desire  that  ;  although  where  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  is  strong  in  men  and  women,  and 
money,  as  it  is  in  certain  places,  for  instance,  in 
Oxford,  and,  to  a  less  extent  in  Cambridge,  there, 
I  take  it,  no  change  can  make  any  considerable 
improvement.  The  only  change  that  needs  to  be 
made  in  such  cases  is  one  that  would  enable 
working  men  to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  admin- 
istration of  relief.  I  am  convinced — for  I  have 
made  inquiries  on  this  subject  from  represen- 
tative working  men — I  am  convinced  that  the 
leaders  of  the  working  men  would  be  as  firm  as 
anyone  in  insisting  that  scamps  and  lazy  people 
should  be  put  to  a  severe  discipline  ;  that  they 
would  be  in  many  ways  sharper  than  people 
not  in  the  same  rank  of  life  in  seeing  through  a 
fallacious  story,  and  would  have  no  sympathy  at 
all  with  the  tramp  ;  in  fact  I  believe  that  pro- 
bably the  professional  tramp  is  even  more  odious 
to  laro^e  classes  of  the  workins:  men  than  he  is  to 
the  rest  of  society. 

10205.  Would  you  tell  us  exactly  what  is  in 
your  mind  as  to  the  relations  which  should  exist 
between  the  public  body,  and  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  or  the  voluntary  committee 
that  you  speak  of? — Where  suitable  Charity 
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Organisation  Societies  exist,  tliey  should  be 
semi-established,  have  certain  public  authoi'ity 
and  responsibility.  I  do  not  myself  wish  that 
they  should  handle  public  money  themselves  ;  I 
may  say  that  a  suggestion  has  been  made,  I 
think  by  Professor  Sidgwick,  that  in  certain 
cases  the  Chai-ity  Organisation  Society  might 
distribute  public  money.  That  is  one  method 
of  attaining  very  much  the  same  result  as  that 
which  I  rather  prefer  to  get  by  another  method. 
I  wish  that  no  relief  should  be  given  at  all, 
except  interim  relief,  vmtil  the  case  has  been 
examined  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
The  guardians,  acting  with  the  advice  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  to  have  much 
greater  freedom  of  classification  in  workhouses, 
and  outside  workhouses  according  to  thrift,  and 
past  conduct  than  they  have  at  present. 

10206.  May  I  ask  upon  that  point  what  you 
exactly  mean  about  much  greater  freedom  of 
classification  in  workhouses  and  outside  than 
they  have  at  present  ? — I  would  propose  that 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  should  report 
that  the  case  belongs  to  one  of  three  classes, 
which  I  will  call  "  A.,"  "  B.,"  «  C."  The  A.  Class 
could  contain  those  cases  that  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Societies  deal  with  in  those  districts  in  which 
they  have  an  abundance  of  money  and  do  not 
take  an  extremely  austere  view  of  what  hirman 
nature  may  be  expected  to  do  ;  A.  Class  wovdd 
consist  of  some  of  those  cases  which  such  Charity 
Organisation  Societies  woidd  relieve  as  things  are. 

10207.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  class 
A.  the  Chai'ity  Organisation  Society  were  going 
to  recommend  to  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

10208.  Then  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the 
last  sentence  you  used,  that  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  were  to  relieve  them  ? — That  it 
was  to  recommend  to  the  guardians  for  good 
treatment  those  whom  those  Chai-ity  Organisa- 
tion Societies  who  are  at  once  liberal,  and  wise 
and  prudent  in  their  conduct  would  now  relieve  ; 
provided  only  those  cases  were  such  as  were  not 
likely  to  establish  a  harmful  precedent. 

10209.  May  I  ask  who  Avas  to  be  the  judge  ? 
— The  Charity  Organisation  Committee. 

10210.  Then  do  you  contemplate  that  the 
guardians  would  practically  act  upon  the  in- 
structions of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? 
— I  propose  to  give  them  leave  to  do  as  they 
like.  But  I  should  perhajjs  continue  that  my 
proposal  is  that  a  certain  number  of  members 
should  be  added  to  the  Chai-ity  Organisation 
Committee  by  external  authority.  You  see  the 
one  fundamental  flaw  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  that  which  keeps  them  in  my 
opinion  from  ever  quitrc  being  in  haninony  with 
the  spirit  of  this  age,  is  that  they  are  necessai-ily 
oligarchic.  They  have  taken  upon  themselves 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  that  the 
State  can  have  ;  and  yet  they  belong  to 
the  old  world,  in  this  way,  that  their  basis  con- 
sists exclusively  of  those  people  who  used  to  be 
the  governing  classes  but  who  are  not  the  govern- 
ing classes  now. 

10211.  Without  going  into  the  composition  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  what  I  rather 
w-ant  to  get  at  is  this  :  You  have  stated  that  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  should  recommend 
to  the  guardians  for  special  treatment  certain 
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persons  whom  they  feel  able  to  recommend  from 
their  own  inquiries  ? — Yes. 

10212.  Then,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  what 
is  to  be  the  guardians'  action  then  ;  are  they  to 
be  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  recommendation 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  or  are  they 
to  be  bound  to  follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
Charity  Oi'ganisation  Society  ? — I  think  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  decide  for  themselves. 
But  I  will  just  say  briefly,  that  I  want  the  two 
bodies  to  have  a  great  number  of  members  in 
common.  I  want  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  when  re-adjusted  as  an  adequate 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  to  have  the 
power  of  appointing  a  certain  number  of  guar- 
dians, and  either  the  guardians  or  some  other 
public  authority,  to  have  the  power  of  appointing 
some  working-men,  with  friendly  society  ex- 
perience, as  members  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society. 

10213.  Then  you  would  entirely  alter  the 
present  constitution  of  these  charitable  organisa- 
tions ? — No  ;  I  would  like  to  add,  say,  one-fifth; 
I  would  have  four-fifths  elected  by  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
and  one-fifth  appointed  from  outside. 

10214.  But  I  mean  that 
alter  their  constitution  ? — It  would  so  far  alter 
their  constitution. 

10215.  And  do  you  think  that  the  public 
support  would  as  readily  flow  to  a  semi-official 
association,  such  as  that  would  then  be,  as  it  does 
now  ? — I  think  it  would  flow  much  more  readily, 
because  it  would  then  be  possible  for  the  so-called 
Charity  Organisation  Societies  to  begin  to  be  true 
Charity  Organisation  Societies.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  they  have  called  themselves  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Societies,  bvtt  they  have  gone  only  a 
very  little  Avay,  and  can  possibly  go  only  a  very 
little  way,  towards  earning  that  title  ;  for  they 
have  no  control  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
charities  in  the  place.  They  being  mere  self- 
electing  limited  corporations  for  carrying  out 
certain  private  gifts,  it  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  to  give  them  the  authority,  which 
I  think  some  body  oiight  to  have,  of  requiring 
that  every  person  who  gives  charity  not  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  but  as  a  middleman,  should 
send  to  a  central  office  an  exact  statement 
of  what  relief  he  gives.  That  central  office 
should  be  the  office  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society.  Such  statements  should  not  be  pub- 
lished in  any  sense,  but  should  be  accessible  to 
anybody  who  wants  to  know  whether  the  story 
that  a  man  gives  that  he  is  not  receiving  aid 
from  elsewhere  is  true. 

10216.  I  want  to  understand  what  effect  you 
think  the  organisation  such  as  you  contemplate 
would  have  in  carrying  out  this  suggestion  which 
you  have  made,  namely,  that  the  board  of 
guardians  should  have  much  greater  freedom  of 
classification  in  workhouses  and  outside  accord- 
ing to  thrift  and  past  conduct  than  they  have  at 
present.  Have  the  guardians  got  not  only  full 
freedom,  I  am  now  speaking,  of  course,  with 
regard  to  the  aged  poor,  have  they  not  got  full 
freedom  Avitli  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  aged 
poor,  and  is  it  not  a  part  of  their  duty  that  they 
should  classify  in  their  workhouses  ? — The  term 
classification  is  rather  a  misleading  one.  The 


Chairman — continued. 

sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  Poor  Law  discussions 
is  of  course  quite  different  from  that  in  which  I 
am  now  using  it.  There  are  three  well  recog- 
nised divisions,  three  classes  of  males,  three 
classes  of  females,  and  one  for  imbeciles  ;  and 
in  large  Avorkhouses  that  classification  is  no 
doubt  carried  out.  But  that  is  not  the  classifica- 
tion wliich  I  am  aiming  at. 

10217.  What  is  the  classification  that  you 
refer  to  ? — The  classification  that  I  refer  to  is 
that  if  a  man  is  reported  by  the  Chanty  Organ- 
isation Committee  to  the  guardians  as  belonging 
to  Class  "  A.,"  and  if  the  guardians  accept  that 
report  and  act  on  it,  they  should  then  be  able  to 
offer  him  either  out-door  relief  as  they  chose  and 
as  was  suitable  to  the  case. 

10218.  That  they  can  do  at  present,  of  course  ? 
— Yes,  but  that  the  out-relief,  if  given,  should  be 
adequate,  which  all  people,  I  think,  desire. 

10219.  But  they  have  perfect  freedom  at 
present  ? — Yes. 

10220.  The  guardians  have  perfect  freedom  at 
present  ? — They  have  perfect  freedom.  But  at 
present  they  are  compelled  by  law,  though  as  I 
repeat  here  what  I  got  into  hot  water  for  saying 
elsewhere :  thank  God !  they  break  the  law.  They 
are  compelled  by  law  to  take  no  account  of  merit 
whatever ;  and  if  a  man  has  a  pension,  or  an 
annuity  from  a  friendly  society,  they  are  bound 
by  law,  though  they  break  the  law,  to  make  up 
his  total  income  to  exactly  what  it  would  be  if 
he  were  a  scamp. 

10221.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make 
with  regard  to  that  class  of  applicant,  the  man 
who  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  some  friendly 
society,  and  to  Avhich  he  himself  has  contributed  ? 
— I  think  they  should  do  very  much  what  they 
do  now — only  instead  of  doing  it  in  oj^position  to 
the  law,  the  law  should  be  altered  so  that  their 
action  should  be  in  conformity  with  the  laAV.  1 
think  it  is  most  objectionable  that  the  guardians 
should  systematically  break  the  law.  If  the  law 
is  such  that  right-minded  men  cannot  obey  it, 
the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  alter  the  law. 

10222.  Then,  your  suggestion  there  is  not  with 
regard  to  a  matter  of  actual  practice,  but  simply 
that  you  would  like  the  law  brought  into  accord 
with  the  practice  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  with 
regard  to  people  who  are  receiving  rehef  from 
friendly  societies.  But  of  coiirse  there  are  some 
guardians,  who  for  some  reason  or  other,  do  obey 
that  law  ;  and,  again,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  they  practically  take  accomit  of  funds  and 
support  of  other  kinds  that  a  man  has  to  its  full 
extent.  The  phrase  that  it  is  the  principle  of  the 
Poor  Law  that  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  merit 
has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  this 
very  controversy  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
the  aged  poor,  and  I  would  have  that  changed. 

10223.  Yes  ;  but  how  would  you  define  that? 
— The  merit,  or  worth,  I  define,  for  the  present 
purpose,  as  thrift  combined  with  the  absence  of 
notorious  ill-conduct. 

10224.  But  how  would  you  define  thrift?  I 
mean  to  say,  do  I  understand  that  you  would 
give  a  person  of  that  kind  an  absolute  j-ight  to 
out-door  relief  ? — No. 

10225.  You  would  give  no  right  ?— He  has  no 
right  at  all  to  be  put  into  Class  "  A." 

10226.  Then,  allow  me  to  ask  you,  how  would 
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you  define  thrift  ? — My  object  is  to  break  down 
the  notion  that  any  arithmetical  definition  of 
merit  can  be  apphed,  I  Avant  to  make  the  defini- 
tion of  mei'it  more  elastic  than  it  has  been.  I 
hold  that  if  a  man  on  \'2s.  a  week  has  secured 
for  himself  an  annuity  of  Is.  his  thrift  is  a  much 
more  real  thing  than  if  a  man  on  50s.  has  got  an 
annuity  of  os.;  but  the  law,  as  at  present  worded, 
puts  equal  savings  by  the  two  on  exactly  the  same 
footing,  so  far  as  it  takes  any  account  of  saving 
at  all. 

10227.  Still  they  are  all  thrifty,  although  not 
equally  thrifty  ? — ^Well,  what  I  want  is  that  the 
definition  of  thrift  shoidd  not  be  a  mere  numerical 
proposition,  but  that  it  should  be  one  left  to  the 
judgment  of  sensible  people,  guiding  lines  being 
laid  down.  I  quite  agree  that  the  doctrines  that 
were  insisted  on  from  the  time  of  Chalmers  down 
to  the  present,  as  to  its  being  essential  that  all 
public  money  should  be  granted  by  rigid  rule  to 
a  very  much  greater  extent  thanmuney  subscribed 
from  voluntary  sources  ;  and  it  is  on  that  account 
that  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  on  at  all  well 
without  a  Class  "  B."  I  do  not  think  you  can 
get  on  well  by  dividing  the  apolicants  for  relief 
into  Class  "  A.,"  those  I  have  been  now  talking 
of,  and  Class  "  C" 

10228.  I  want  to  exhaust  Class  "  A."  before  we 
pass  on  to  Class  "  B."  It  really  amounts  to  this 
with  regard  to  Class  "  A,"  that  you  leave  it 
entirely  to  the  guardians  to  form  their  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  merits  of  an  applicant  ? — No  ; 
they  would  be  guided  by,  and  in  almost  all  cases, 
I  imagine,  would  follow  closely  the  advice  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Committee  on  which 
they  were  themselves  represented. 

10229.  Yes,  but  I  understood  you  that  they 
could  either  adopt  or  reject  ? — Yes,  they  could  ; 
but  as  sensible  men  they  would  not  as  a  rule. 

10230.  Then  it  does  amount  to  this,  that  you 
are  going  to  leave  the  boards  of  guardians  entire 
freedom  in  the  matter  ;  they  are  going  to  consult 
some  body  which  yovi  desire  to  set  up  ? — Yes. 

10231.  But  with  regard  to  their  action  they 
are  going  to  be  untrammelled  ?  —  Yes,  vintil 
the  next  election  of  tjuardians.  But  if 
guai'dians  showed  themselves  so  foolish  as  to  set 
aside  the  recommendations  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
isation Committee,  without  due  cause  and  an  a 
frivolous  way,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  not  long  continue  to  be  guardians. 

10232.  Is  not  that  answer  of  yours  destructive 
of  a  proposition  that  you  put  before  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  outset,  that  the  working-classes  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  Relief  ?  Is  not  that  the  mode 
in  which  they  can  show  their  satisfaction  or  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  way  in  which  the  guardians 
administer  relief,  namely,  an  election  ? — Yes,  I 
hold  there  would  be  a  large  majority  among  the 
working-classes  in  support  of  a  stern  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  in  cases  of  all  people 
who  do  not  deserve  well. 

10233.  Then  you  would  take  it,  that  where  a 
board  of  guardians  was  very  rigid  in  its 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  was  re- 
peatedly returned,  that  that  was  an  evidence  of 
the  satisfaction  of  the  working-classes  with  their 
mode  of  administration  ? —  No,  certainly  not  ; 
because  you  may  not  be   satisfied  with  your 
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board  of  guardians,  but  yet  you  may  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  a  board  of  guardians  you  would 
like  better.   That  to  begin  with,  and  to  go  on  Klectlons 
Avith,  I  do  not  gather  that  the  total  number  of  at  present 
people  who  have  gone  to  the  polls  in  the  cases  ^^.g^^g^'^^'f 
to  which  you  referred  just  now,  is  any  very  public 
large  part  of  the  -whole  population.    So  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  what  the  working-classes  do  is  to 
grumble  and  not  vote  at  present. 

10234.  I  do  not  want  to  push  the  thing  further 
than  this  :  at  present  you  say  that  if  a  board  of 
guardians  do  not  act  properly  on  the  rej)ort  of 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Committee,  that 
they  would  be  upset,  and  they  would  be  upset  at 
the  next  election ;  therefore  you  place  value 
upon  the  expression  of  opinion.  I  believe  in 
that  particular  case  ;  in  the  other  case  I 
referred  you  to,  you  did  not  place  so  much  value 
upon  it  ? — No.  I  think  tlie  original  question 
was :  "  Was  the  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
"guardians?"  My  answer  is  :  Not  in  the  first 
instance.  There  are  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  guardians  getting  hold 
of  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  The  sym- 
pathetic imagination  of  the  volunteer,  which  is 
the  mainspring  by  which  we  hope  to  remove 
poverty — that  is  not  at  present  available  in  the 
administration  of  the  guardians.  I  want  to  make 
that  my  starting  point,  the  fundamental  lever 
with  which  I  would  move  everything.  Having 
got  that,  there  would  be  a  report  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Committee,  a  decision  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Committee.  Well,  then, 
it  would  be  possible,  of  course,  for  the  guardians 
tosetaside  the  opinion  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Committee  ;  and,  I  think,  they  should  have  the 
right,  because  the  Charity  Organisation  Com- 
mittee itself  is  rather  an  unstable  body.  But  if 
they  did  set  aside  all  this  product  of  volunteer 
investigation  in  a  frivolous  and  vexatious  way, 
then  they  would  be  doing  a  thing,  that  would  be 
clearly  offensive  to  the  opinions  of  sensible  peo- 
ple of  all  ranks  of  society,  and  their  chance  of 
election  would  be  very  small.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  at  all  likely  that  they  would  do  it. 

10235.  But  you  contemplate  that  they  may  set 
it  aside,  either  from  one  point  of  view  or  from 
another ;  they  may  think  that  the  report  has 
not  been  sufficiently  favourable  or  lenient  to  the 
applicant,  and  may  disregard  it,  and  still  treat 
the  person  as  a  thrifty  person,  although  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  says  he  is  not  ? — 
Yes. 

10236.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  dis- 
regard the  report  which  says  that  he  is  a  thrifty 
person  ? — Yes  ;  they  would  have  the  legal  power 
of  doing  it. 

10237.  We  were  speaking  about  thrift,  and 
you  said  you  would  leave  the  definition  of  tlii-ift 
entirely  to  the  guardians  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  society  ? — No,  not  entirely  ;  and  I 
could  really  hardly  complete  my  account  of 
class  A.  without  saying  something  about  class 
B.  You  asked  me  just  now  whether  I  had  had 
any  experience  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law.  I  have  not,  but  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  indirect  experience  of  the  working  of 
Charity  Organisation  Societies.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  them  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  at  Oxford  and   Cambridge   my  wife  has 
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Been  an  active  member  of  the  committee. 
We  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  discuss  the 
questions  in  detail  if  they  have  any  difficulty 
at  the  next  meal  after  she  comes  back.  We 
always  do  that,  and  we  always  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  case  is  rightly  treated,  of 
what  it  would  be  best  to  do :  and  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  committee,  if  from  the  conver- 
sation anything  arises  which  she  thinks  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  bring  before  the  committee, 
it  is  so  brought.  Therefore,  although  I  have 
had  no  direct  personal  experience  in  the 
administration,  I  think  I  might  say  I  am,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  supernimaerary  member  of 
the  Cambridge  Committee,  and  have  been  of 
the  Oxford  Committee.  And  I  have  also 
made  a  point  of  studying  the  lists  of  cases 
which  are  given  by  the  London  and  various 
other  Charity  Organisation  Societies,  and  the 
way  in  whi(;h  they  have  dealt  with  them,  and 
also  the  lists  of  appeals  that  they  publish  from 
branch  committees ;  if,  for  instance,  the  Hammer- 
smith Committee  want  4/.  5*.  for  a  certain  case. 
These  studies  have  convinced  me  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  administer  public  money 
freely  vvathout  making  cases  that  appeared  to  be 
precedents  for  other  cases  in  which  the  relief 
should  not  be  given.  The  difficulty  that  you 
must,  more  or  less,  follow  rule  when  you  are  act- 
ing in  a  public  capacity,  is  one  which,  I  think,  has 
prevented  the  guardians  from  doing  what  is  best 
in  the  interests  of  society  ;  and  yet  the  rule  is  a 
necessary  one.  I  would  propose,  therefore,  that 
if  a  person  is  not  bad  in  character,  is  not  a  per- 
son to  whom  discipline  is  the  right  thing,  not  a 
person  to  be  put  down  in  class  C,  I  would 
then  propose  that  he  should  be  put  in  Class  B. 
That  class  consists  of  people  whom  it  would  be 
expedient  to  have  relieved  otherwise  than  in  the 
workhouse,  and  whom  yet  one  could  not  re- 
lieve with  public  money  without  making  rather  a 
dangerous  precedent.  Following  that  plan,  I 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  formulate  laws 
for  admission  to  Class  A.,  which  should  be 
tolerably  definite,  but  which  would  not  be  merely 
arithmetical,  the  rules  should  take  accoimt  of 
what  a  man's  opportunities  had  been. 

10238.  I  do  not  gather  yet  the  exact  class  of 
people  that  would  go  into  Class  B.  ? — Class  B. 
would  be  all  those  people  whom  a  Charity 
Organisation  Society  (supplemented  by  a  few 
people  who  look  at  poverty  not  very  much  from 
above)  thought  it  not  undesirable  in  the  public 
interest,  and  consistent  with  charity,  to  relieve 
without  disgrace,  but  whom  yet  they  could  not 
put  into  Class  A.,  without  establishing  a 
dangerous  precedent.  Those  I  would  have 
relieved  out  of  Charity  Organisation  money,  and 
not  out  of  public  money. 


Yes. 


Lord  Lingen. 
10239.  Charity  organisation  money  only  ?- 


Chairman, 


10240.  Out  of  the  funds  of  this  society?— 
Out  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  society. 

10241.  This  is  the  same  body,  I  understand,  who 
is  going  to  recommend  for  the  A.  classification  ? — 
Yes.  In  my  opinion,  the  whole  of  the  classifica- 
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tion  should  be  done  by  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  It  should  hear  the  cases,  and  mark 
them  all :  A.,  to  be  referred  to  the  public  guar- 
dians for  the  best  treatment ;  C,  to  be  referred 
to  the  guardians  for  disciplinary  treatment. 
Then  there  remain  the  difficult  cases  which  we 
have  put  in  Class  B.,  and  will  treat  ourselves. 

10242.  B.,  in  point  of  fact,  takes  it  out  of 
relief  from  public  funds  altogether  ? —  Yes ; 
practically  it  does.  A.  are  the  simple  good 
cases,  C.  are  the  bad  cases,  and  B.  are  the  doubt- 
ful or  difficult  cases. 

10243.  The  A.  and  the  C.  classes  are  to  be 
relieved  out  of  the  public  funds  ? — Yes. 

10244.  Class  B.  you  would  not  reheve  from 
public  funds,  but  from  the  funds  of  the  Chanty 
Organisation  Society  ? — Yes. 

10245.  Hut  on  your  committee  the  guard- 
ians would  be  represented,  I  miderstand? 
—  Yes ;  and  to  that  extent  the  guardians 
would  vote  with  regard  to  whether  a  person 
applying  should  be  put  upon  the  public  funds  or 
on  the  funds  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  Then  1  want  to  lay  stress  on  the 
fact  that  there  would  not  only  be  guardians 
members  of  the  Chanty  Organisation  Society 
committee,  but  also  other  members  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  committee  ap- 
23ointed  to  be  guardians,  so  that  perhaps  two- 
fifths  of  the  bodies  might  consist  of  the  same 
people. 

10246.  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  qualification 
for  appointment  upon  this  committee.  So  far 
as  the  members  of  the  board  of  guardians  are 
concerned  the  only  qualification  is  that  they  be 
members  of  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes.  You  see 
it  is  proposed  that  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  should  have  great  public  authority  en- 
abling it  to  do  the  work  which  it  wants  to  do  now, 
but  is  incapable  of  doing.  It  wants  to  know- 
hoAv  various  private  chanties  in  its  district 
are  being  administered,  and  it  has  no  means  of 
finding  that  out  imless  the  people  choose  to  teU 
them,  and  very  often  they  do  not.  I  would 
give  it  that  authority,  I  would  also  give  it  a 
certain  controlling  authority  over  all  suitable 
charitable  fovrndations,  and  I  would  give  it  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  ^^ublic  hospitals. 

10247.  Yes  ;  but  I  want  clearly  to  understand 
the  position  of  Class  B.,  the  persons  who  would 
be  classified  imder  the  head  of  B.  Do  I  under- 
stand that,  a  decision  having  been  arrived  at  by 
this  committee,  the  applicant  ought  not  to  be 
relieved  from  public  fmids,  but  that  he  nnist 
be  I'elieved  from  charity  organisation  funds,  does 
a  duty  then  devolve  upon  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  to  relieve  the  person  ? — Yes,  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  woidd  then  do  in  a  syste- 
matic Avay  what  we  have  seen  in  a  good  deal  of 
the  evidence  before  you,  and  it  is  known  else- 
where in  other  ways  is  done  on  many  boards  of 
guardians  now.  For  instance,  it  is  done  in  Cam- 
bridge to  a  great  extent.  A  guardian  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  will 
say,  "  Oh,  this  is  a  case  for  the  Charity  Or- 
"  ganisation  Society  ;  adj  om-n  it ;  "  and  then  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  takes  it  ofl?".  Well 
that  would  be  the  Class  B. 

10248.  Oh,  no  ? — I  mean,  it  might  belong  to 
either  of  the  Classes  A.  and  B. 
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10249.  And  there  is  this  difference,  is  there 
iot,  that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in- 
quire into  the  application  themselves,  and  they 
decide  either  to  relieve  it  or  not  to  relieve  it  as 
they  choose,  but  I  understand  you  are  now  going 
to  impose  an  obligation  upon  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  to  relieve  certain  persons  Avho  are 
put  into  their  hands  by  a  committee  composed  in 
the  one  part  of  members  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
l  oards  of  guardians  ? — That  is  to  say  that  unless 
a  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  willing  to 
co-operate  with  public  authorities  then  it  would 
be  in  the  position  of  a  private  school  that  refuses 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Education  De- 
partment. 

10250.  You  would  allow  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  to  co-operate,  or  not  to  co-operate 
with  the  Poor  Law  as  they  chose  ? — Yes,  only  if 
in  any  particular  case  there  were  a  body  of  people 
who  preferred  what  I  call  the  ohgarchic  basis  ex- 
clusively, that  is,  preferred  to  keep  themselves 
aloof  from  any  hope  of  directly  interesting  the 
working  men  in  the  task  of  raising  the  residuum, 
then  I  should  hope  that  another  society  would  be 
founded,  and  that  the  old  society  would  dwindle. 
I  think  the  tendency  of  public  sentiment  would 
certainly  bring  that  result  about  very  quickly. 

10251.  Then  I  imderstand,  siippose  the  Cha- 
rity Organisation  Society  were  to  refuse  to 
become  what  they  practically  would  be  under 
your  proposal  a  part  of  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration if  they  were  to  refuse  to  do  that,  and  the 
guardians  coTild  not  get  up  any  other  voluntary 
society  having  funds  to  co  operate  with  them, 
your  scheme  would  fall  to  the  ground  ? — No  I 
think  not  quite.  But  may  1  first  say  that  I  do 
not  quite  Hke  the  phrase  that  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  would  become  part  of  a 
public  deijartment.  The  voluntary  schools  are 
not  part  of  the  Education  Department.  The 
financial  and  other  relations  of  the  voluntary  schools 
and  the  board  schools  would  be  in  some  respects 
similar  to  those  under  a  Charity  Organisation 
Society  as  I  would  have  it,  and  the  board  of 
guardians.  It  is  quite  open  now  for  a  voluntary 
school  to  say.  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Educational  Department,  and  I  would  have 
the  same  freedom  given  to  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society. 


Lord  Bi-assei/. 
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1 0253.  But  if  they  said  that  they  would  be  very 
hostile  pecimiarily  even  ? — The  school  would  get 
no  grant,  and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
that  kept  aloof,  would  have  no  jDowers.  It  would 
remain  a  private  corporation,  a  self-electing 
corporation 

10254.  Did  I  understand  that  you  do  propose 
that  the  fundamental  part  of  your  scheme  is 
that  the  boards  of  guardians  should  go  for 
information  and  instruction  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ? — Information  and  advice, 
I  would  rather  say. 
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10255.  That  is  a  fundamental  part  of  your 
scheme  ? — Yes. 

10256.  Then  another  fundamental  part  of 
your  scheme  is  that  a  certain  class  of  applicant 
shall  be  thrown  entirely  iq^on  the  hands  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  for  relief  ?— No, 
I  think  that  would  hardly  be  the  right  way  of 
putting  it.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society 
Avould  say  this  Class  A.  we  recommend  the 
guardians  to  relieve  in  a  Avay  as  little  painful 
to  the  applicant  as  possible  ;  Class  B.  we  under- 
take ourselves,  and  do  not  recommend  to  the 
guai'dians.  ■ 

Mr.  Fell. 

10257.  Who  is  that?— The  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Committee. 

Chairman. 

10258.  Plus  the  members  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  ?  —  Well,  they  would  be  integral 
members  of  it  appointed  just  as  legitimately  as  the 
other  members.  They  would  be  appointed  to 
represent  the  public  interests,  as  the  other 
members  would  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
private  interests. 

10259.  But  the  one  represents  the  subscribers 
of  the  fund  ;  the  other  represents  the  body  whose 
interests  is  to  get  the  applicant  ofi'  their  own 
shoulders  ? — They,  you  see,  would  only  be  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole. 

10260.  But  I  mean  so  far  as  it  goes  ? — So 
far  as  it  goes. 

10261.  The  proposition  I  was  putting  before 
you,  to  which  I  ask  your  assent,  was  that  the 
very  existence  of  this  voluntary  association, 
whether  Charity  Organisation  Society  or  some 
other  voluntary  association,  having  funds  of 
their  own,  is  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of 
your  scheme  ? — No.  I  propose  that  where 
suitable  Charity  Organisation  Societies  do  not 
exist,  and  cannot  be  formed,  the  guardians  be 
charged  to  call  together  volunteer  visiting  com- 
mittees. 

10262.  I  have  had  that  in  my  mind  when  I 
was  asking  you  ? — In  such  a  case,  the  guardians 
should  have  some  freedom  of  discrimination  ; 
but  relief  woidd  necessarily  be  more  by  fixed 
rule  than  if  the  guardians  were  aided  by  inde- 
pendent Charity  Organisation  Societies.  For 
the  Class  B.  would  then  necessarily  fall  out, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  it  were  possible  for  the 
guardians  to  do  what  they  do  in  some  places,  to 
make  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  Charity 
Organisation  Societies.  There  are  some  guar- 
dians who,  when  they  see  a  case  which  they 
could  not  themselves  treat  without  some  hard- 
ship, go  roimd,  either  in  their  individual  or  cor- 
porate capacity,  to  private  persons  and  those  in 
charge  of  private  charities  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  relief 
cannot  be  given  to  those  cases.  I  tmderstand 
that  there  are  some  districts  in  the  North  in 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  the 
material  for  a  thoroughly  effective  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ;  but  I  think  that  those 
districts  wotild  probably  be  able  to  supply 
fairly  good  visiting  committees  subsidiary  to  the 
guardians,  and  under  the  control  of  the  guar- 
dians.   After  a  time,  in  the  course  of  develop- 
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ment,  those  committees  might  be  separated  from 
the  guardians  and  become  independent  Charity 
Organisation  Societies. 

10263.  Now  we  will  pass  on  to  C.  ?— Well, 
with  regard  to  C.  I  have  nothing  to  say  except 
that  I  would  like  to  make  the  treatment  of  some 
of  them  more  deterrent  and  much  more  educa- 
tional than  it  now  is.  I  am  referring  now  to 
the  distinctly  bad  class.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
great  trouble  at  present  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  prefer  to  go  to  pi-ison  to  going  into 
the  workhouse,  and  yet  those  are  the  very  people 
for  whom  I  want  more  discipline.  The  difficulty 
is  a  great  one,  and  I  cannot  see  that  there  is 
any  way  out  of  it,  except  to  start  with  the 
prisons.  I  think  the  discipline  in  the  prisons 
ought  to  be  made,  generally  speaking,  the  severer. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  give  a  man  a  harder  pun- 
ishment you  may  reduce  the  time,  but  I  think  it 
is  unendurable  that  a  person  should  feel  that  the 
best  way  of  getting  lodged  as  he  likes  is  to  go  to 
a  jjrison.  The  workhouse  at  present  has  for 
many  people  all  the  deterrence  of  a  prison,  and 
some  more,  and  yet  they  are  the  very  people 
whom  I  want  to  deter  more  still.  I  want  the 
workhouse  discipline  to  be  made  rather  more 
severe  for  them,  and  I  think  that  account  must 
be  taken,  therefore,  of  the  over-gentle  treatment 
in  many  of  our  prisons. 

10264.  Then  do  I  understand  that  this  compo- 
flite  committee  would  take  any  action  with  regard 
to  C.  ?— No. 

10265.  It  would  be  outside  their  province  ? — 
It  would  refer  the  case  to  the  guardians  as  unde- 
serving. 

10266.  And  the  guardians  would  then  be  at 
liberty  to  treat  those  coming  under  that  in  a  more 
rigid  way  even  than  they  do  now  ? — Yes,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  change  should  cease  there.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  sort  of  treatment  of  the 
poor  is  satisfactory  in  which  the  element  of 
personal  care  does  not  go  a  good  deal  further  than 
it  does  now.  I  think  that  all  guardians  ought 
to  be  compelled  by  law  to  take  that  amount  of 
care  about  the  individual  inmates  of  the  work- 
house, which  the  best  guardians  do. 

10267.  Are  these  mainly  the  suggestions 
which  you  have  to  make  for  an  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  far  as  the 
aged  poor  are  concerned  ? — I  have  worded  what 
I  have  said  as  much  as  possible  with  reference  to 
the  aged  poor,  and  1  think  that  the  aged  poor 
are  in  many  ways  so  much  easier  to  deal  Avith. 
The  complications  in  their  case  are  so  much  less 
than  in  the  case  of  other  classes  of  the  poor, 
and  especially  of  the  able-bodied  poor,  that  T 
think  it  might  be  very  well  to  begin  with  the 
aged  poor,  though  my  principles  do  not  necessarily 
confine  me  at  all  to  the  aged  poor. 

10268.  When  you  spoke  of  the  system  you 
spoke  of  a  system  that  may  be  applied  to  all 
outdoor,  but  you  believe  it  is  more  applicable  to 
the  aged  poor  than  it  is  of  the  other  ? — I  think 
one  might  very  well  begin  with  the  aged  poor  ; 
although,  if  this  Commission  were  a  Commission 
on  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  in  general,  I 
should  not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  aged  poor  and  the  other  classes 
of  the  impotent  poor. 

10269.  Then  I  understand  that  you  Avould 
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contemplate  the  establislunent  of  this  system  in 
the  first  place  only  for  the  aged  poor  ? — StiU  I 
rather  supposed  that  any  recommendation  going 
beyond  that  would  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
Commission.  That  was  all.  My  detailed  plan 
is  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  illustration 
of  a  principle  applicable  to  the  relief  of  the 
aged  poor  at  once,  and  perhaps  to  be  extended 
to  other  classes  of  impotent  poor. 

10270.  These  suggestions  you  have  made  are  Rju 
in  the  main  the  propositions  you  have  to  put  o'" 
before  us  with   regard   to   any   alteration  in 
administration  ;  I  mean  so  far  as  suggestions  are  to 
concerned.    We  have  had  some  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  out^door  relief  tends  to  lower  wages  ; 

is  that  your  opinion  ? — I  think  it  certainly  does 
tend  almost  invariably  to  lower  wages,  but  I 
think  it  is  possible  to  spend  taxes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lower  wages. 

10271.  Aged  poor  ? — Yes,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion that  you  say  to  the  people  of  this  genera- 
tion, "  the  State  will  not  tax  itself  for  your  ^ 
"  benefit  out-and-out ;  what  Ave  give  to  you,  we 
"  require  you  to  return  to  the  coming  generation." 
I  think  money  taken  from  the  AveU-to-do  and 
given  to  the  present  generation,  the  adult 
generation,  for  their  own  greater  comfort,  while 
pleasant  to  the  Avorking  classes  for  the  time 
being,  is  likely  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  future 
wages,  unless  it  is  combined  Avith  conditions 
Avhich  will  increase  the  earning  poA\'er  of  the 
coming  generation. 

10272.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  ques- 
tion of  out-door  relief  to  the  aged  poor.    Do  you 
believe  that  the  giving  of  out-door  rehef  to  the 
aged  poor,  without,  of  course,  hedging  it  round 
with  proper  precautions,  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  Avages  ;  do  not  let  us  go  into  the  future 
generations,  but  the  present  existing  state  of 
things  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot   answer  that 
without   reference   to   the   future  generation. 
You  see  all  these  statements  about  Avages  are 
repetitions    of   doctrines   that   were  universal 
among  the  economists  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century  ;  you  have  the  same  phrases,  the  same 
tone  of  thought ;  you  can  trace  the  economic 
dogmas  of  pi'esent  Poor  LaAv  Kterature  direct 
from  those  times  ;  and  the  doctrines  which  they 
laid  down  I  think  were  fairly  true  in  their  time. 
The  doctrine  is  that  if  you  tax  the  I'ich,  and  give 
money  to  the  working  classes,  the  result  will  be 
that  the  working  classes  Avill  increase  in  number, 
and  the  result  will  be  you  will  haA^e  loAvered 
Avages  in  the  next  generation ;  and  the  gi'ant 
Avill  not  have  iniproA'ed  the   position   of  the 
Avorking  classes  on  the  Avhole.    As  regards  this 
a  change  has  come,  Avhich  separates  the  economics 
of  this  generation  from  the  economics  of  the 
past ;  but  it  seems  to  me  not  to  have  penetrated 
the  Poor  LaAV  literature  yet ;  and  this  is  the  main 
thing  that  I  desire  to  urge.    That  change  insists 
upon  the  fact  that  if  the  money  is  so  spent  as  to 
increase  the  earning  poAA^er  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, it  may  not  loAver  wages.    For  Avliile  on  the 
one  hand  the  tax  on  capital  Avould  tend  continu- 
ally to  cause  a  shrinking  of  capital,  possibly  some 
emigration  of  capital,  and  also  some  possible 
emigration  of  business  men — Avhile  there  Avould 
be  that  force  continually  at  work  tending  to 
loAver  wages — there  would  be  brought  into  action 
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another  force  tending  to  raise  Avages  ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  instead  of  a  mere  reck- 
less increase  of  population,  which  would  have 
been  the  inevitable  consec^uence  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, there  would  be  a  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living,  and  wages  would  rise.  That  is  the  one 
thing  that  I  most  care  to  say  hex'e.  It  is  more 
interesting  to  me  than  the  details  of  niy  scheme 
for  reform.  It  seems  to  me  that  whenever  I 
read  Poor  Law  literature  of  to-day  I  am  taken 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  everything 
that  is  said  about  economics  has  the  flavour  of 
that  old  time.  Statements,  which  were  tx*ue  then, 
taking  account  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  and  of  the  state  of  wealth,  are  repro- 
duced and  made  the  basis  of  arguments  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  not  valid  now.  1  once  ventured 
to  say  that,  as  regards  the  relief  of  distress,  the 
conditions  of  1834  were  not  substantially  the 
same  as  at  this  time  ;  and  I  was  at  once  told 
that  it  was  a  national  calamity  that  anybody 
who  wrote  on  economic  matters  should  be  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  they  were  substan- 
tially the  same.  That  has  been  repeated  more 
or  less  emphatically  by  people  of  high  authority, 
and  1  do  not  think  it  is  true.  The  particidar 
purpose  that  made  me  accept  your  invitation  to 
come  hei'e  was  that  1  might  submit  to  cross- 
examination  the  statement  of  my  opinion  that  it 
is  not  true. 

10273.  After  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  that,  may  I  take  it,  that  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  what  you  say  is  this  :  that  a  tax 
levied  from  the  well-to-do,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  so  well-to-do,  does  not  lower 
wages,  if  it  is  spent  in  some  educational  form 
which  will  raise  the  condition  of  the  people  ? — 
Kaise  the  earning  power  of  the  people. 

10274.  That  is  not  the  point  here  just  noAv. 
That  may  be  true  with  regai'd  to  the  abstract 
proposition  of  raising  taxes  from  one  class  and 
giving  it  to  another  ;  I  do  not  express  an  opinion 
upon  that,  but  Ave  are  dealing  noAv  AAith  Poor 
LaAv  administration,  and  the  proposition  put 
before  us  by  some  Avitnesses  is  that  if  you  give 
out-door  relief  in  the  shape  of  money  grants,  or 
if  you  Avould  giA'e  it  in  the  shape  of  pensions  to 
people  Avhen  they  come  to  a  certain  age,  the 
result  AA'ill  be  to  loAver  the  Avages  of  persons 
below  that  age  ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — I  imder- 
stand  that  I  am  noAv  asked  to  confine  myself  to 
the  immediate  effects  ? 

10275.  Yes  ? — And  going  aAvay  then  entirely 
from  those  ultimate  effects  from  Avhat  I  have  noAv 
been  discussing  ? 

10276.  Yes.  We  imderstand  that  that  is 
closed  ;  you  have  expressed  an  opinion  genei-ally, 
not  with  regard  to  Poor  LaAv  administration  or 
Poor  Law  relief  just  noAV.  You  have  told  us 
your  vicAvs  generally  A\ith  regard  to  the  operation 
of  a  tax  raised  from  one  class  for  the  benefit  of 
another  class,  and  you  say  that  if  the  money  Avas 
spent  in  a  manner  such  as  you  describe  it  Avould 
not  have  the  effect  of  loAvering  Avages  ? — Yes. 
All  I  meant  is  that  that  is  only  part  of  my  state- 
ment, that  the  statement  is  not  complete,  that  is 
all. 

10277.  But  that  is  it  broadly  ? — It  is  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Avhat  I  had  AA-ished  to  say. 

10278.  Then  I  Avould  ask  you  to  confine  your 
86630. 
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attention  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  the  Limita- 

relief  of  the  poor  ;  Avhat  effect  in  your  mind  AA'ould  ^^^^^^  *° 

be  caused  on  wages  by  the  granting  of  money  ment  that 

relief  to  persons  coming  to  a  certain  age,  Avhether  out-dour 
out  of  the  Poor  Law  or  any  other  State  fund  ? — 


I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anv  s'eneral  state- 
ment  capable  of  being  made  about  it.  An  entirely 
different  relic  of  old  economics  has  been  imported 
into  I'oor  Law  discussions  Avith  regard  to  this 
point.  It  is  that  fallacy  Avhich  Ave  economists  are 
so  busy  in  fighting  in  some,  though  not  all,  of 
the  arguments  for  an  eight  hours  day.  Many  of 
the  Avorking  men  believe  that  they  can  raise  the 
aggregate  of  wages  by  merely  diminishing  the 
supply  of  Avork  ;  they  believe  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain fixed  amount,  a  sort  of  Avork  fund,  and  that  if 
one  man  is  allowed  to  Avork  overtime  he  takes 
aAvay  from  one  of  his  neighbours  a  certain  amount 
of  Avork  that  that  person  might  have  done.  Of 
course  that  is  true  imder  certain  conditions  and 
limitations,  but  it  is  not  true  in  the  SAveeping  Avay 
in  which  the  Socialists  urge  it.  They  desire,  as 
they  haA'e  told  us  before,  that  if  eight  hours  does 
not  raise  Avages  they  Avould  loAver  the  hours  of 
Avork  to  six  ;  and  if  that  does  not  do  they  would 
lower  them  still  further  to  four.  Many  of  the 
Avritings  as  to  the  necessity  of  giving  relief,  if 
any  is  given  at  all,  in  such  Avays  as  shall 
prevent  the  old  men  from  doing  Avork  and  from 
competing  Avith  others  seem  to  me  to  invoK^e 
that  fallacy.  They  really  imply  that  there  is  a 
certain  work  fund,  and  that  if  you  alloAv  an 
old  man  to  go  in  who  Avould  not  be  able  to  support 
himself  completely,  but  who  could  half-Avay 
support  himself,  by  his  work,  and  has  the  other 
half  of  his  support  given  from  other  sources,  you 
then  take  off  some  of  this  Avork  fund  and  lower 
Avages.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  policy  Avhich 
at  the  present  moment  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous in  the  programme  of  the  Socialists. 

10279.  Then  you  do  not  agree  ? — I  do  not 
agree  with  it  as  an  unconditional  statement.  I 
think  that  the  rate  of  wages  temporarily,  and  in 
any  place,  depends  upon  the  supply  of  labour 
relatively  to  the  demand  ;  and  if  by  any  local  or 
temporary  action  you  put  an  inci'eased  supply  of 
labour  in,  you  loAver  the  AAages,  AvhatcA'cr  be  the 
method  by  Avhich  you  increase  the  supply,  whether 
that  is  working  oA'ertime,  or  whether  it  is  inducing 
an  old  man  to  Avork,  who  otherwise  w  ould  have 
folded  his  hands  and  found  time  slow.  I  quite 
admit  that  any  cause  that  increases  dispropor- 
tionately the  amount  of  laboiu-,  competing  for  a 
particular  kind  of  employment  in  a  j)articular 
])lace,  may  lower  Avages  there  for  the  time. 
Many  of  those  changes  Avhich  are  most  beneficial 
for  society  may  loAver  wages,  just  for  the  particu- 
lar time  and  in  the  particular  place.  But  if  Ave 
are  able  to  keej)  old  men  and  old  AA'omen  out  of 
the  Avorkhouses  doing  a  great  deal  of  Avork  in 
the  homes,  looking  after  children,  and  so  on,  or 
CA'en  if  Ave  are  able  to  let  them  go  on  Avorking 
at  their  trade  at  lower  Avages  than  men  in  full 
strength,  I  think  Ave  are  not  lowering  AA'ages 
generally. 

10280.  You  are  not  ? — No,  because  Ave  are 
increasing  the  sum  total  of  things  produced,  and 
v\  e  are  not  increasing  relatiA-ely  the  nimiber  of 
people  among  whom  thev  Avill  be  divided.  Per- 
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th'at  there  is  a  market  for  cattle,  and  100  extra 
cattle  come  into  the  market,  the  prices  will  go 
down  ;  but  supposing  that  you  have  got  the 
supply  fixed,  and  the  demand  fixed,  and  then  a 
certain  person  says  :  "  I  will  sell  that  lot  of  cattle 
"  for  half  price  ;"  he  would  not  lower  the  price  of 
the  rest  The  persons  who  got  those  cattle  for 
less  than  their  price  would  be  so  much  better  off, 
just  as  Avould  be  any  employer  who  happened  to 
get  old  men  to  work  for  less  than  their  labour 
was  worth  to  him  ;  but  the  price  of  the  rest  w  ould 
not  be  altered.  What  alters  the  price  is  alter- 
ing the  sup|)ly  relatively  to  the  demand. 

10281.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  a 
natural  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  got 
the  cattle  at  the  higher  price  to  get  rid  of  their 
cattle  too,  and  that  the  competition  between  the 
two  would  necessarily  lower  the  price  of  the 
whole  ? — Not  unless  the  competition  of  sellers  is 
increased  ;  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  more 
cattle  brought  into  the  market. 

Ml-.  Henley. 

classiflca-  10282.  I  did  not  quite  imderstand  your  sug- 
tion.  gestion  with  regard  to  greater  freedom  of  classi- 
fication in  workhouses,  with  regard  to  the  age. 
You  say  greater  freedom  of  classification, 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — Well,  of  course  one 
knows  that  even  that  limited  classification  that  is 
allowed  by  the  law,  and  is  practised  in  certain 
workhouses,  cannot  be,  or  is  not,  as  a  matter-of- 
fact,  carried  out  in  all.  There  are  many  who 
think  thai  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  work- 
houses, leading  to  an  increased  distance  of  the 
residents  in  the  workhouses  from  their  own 
friends,  is  so  great  an  evil  that  it  is  better  to 
submit  to  a  less  classification  than  that  which  the 
law  even  now  allows  than  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  workhouses  so  as  to  carry  it  out.  I  think 
that  means  should  be  found  for  getting  over  that 
difliiculty.  I  think  there  are  several  ways  in 
which  that  could  be  done ;  and  I  think  that 
further  there  should  be  workhouses  in  which, 
among  other  things,  the  liberty  of  going  in  and 
out  is  of  a  different  character  from  that  which  it 
is  necessary  to  have  for  paupers  of  Class  C. 

10283.  That  is  hardly  classification,  is  it  ?  — 
Oh!  yes,  in  my  sense. 

10284.  Perhaps  you  might  not  be  aware  under 
Article  99  of  the  Consolidated  Order  that  "  the 
"  guardians  shall,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  per- 
"  mit,  further  subdivide  any  of  the  classes  enu- 
"  merated  in  Article  98  with  reference  to  the  moral 
"  character,  or  behaviour,  or  the  previous  habits 
'•  of  the  inmates,  or  to  such  other  grounds  as  may 
"  seem  to  them  expedient."  Therefore  the  guar- 
dians are  not  only  compelled  by  this  order,  if  they 
have  room  to  so  classify,  but  they  have  absolutely 
a  free  hand  with  regard  to  classitication  ? — Yes. 

10285.  Were  you  aware  of  that  ?—  Yes.  I 
knew  its  general  substance,  except  as  regards  its 
last  clause.  The  only  words  that  struck  me  at  all 
as  unfamiliar  were  "  such  other  grounds."  I  do 
not  know  whether  "  such  other  grounds  "  would 
include  merit.  If  they  do,  then  the  ordinary 
doctrines  on  the  subject  in  Poor  Law  publica- 
tions are  invalid.  If  the  guardians  have  the 
power  of  classifying  with  regard  to  merit,  if  the 
meaning  of  that  clause  is  that,  then  it  is  a  power 
which  1  believe  is  not  known  ;  and  the  contrary 
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has  been  expressly  declared  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities. 

10286.  That  is  the  order  ?— I  know,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  the  meaning  of  these  words  is. 
If  the  meaning  of  these  words  goes  so  far  as  to 
allow  them  to  classify  with  regard  to  merit,  then 
it  is  all  I  want ;  only  I  think  it  is  a  fact  not 
generally  known. 

10287.  Now  I  understand  that  all  people  ^J!^ 
applying  for  relief  to  a  recognised  Charity 
Organisation  Society  would  have  to  pass  through  toi 
the  hands  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
and  that  the  guardians  would  have  in  the  first 
instance  to  accept  their  recommendations  ? — No, 
they  would  act  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  before  them  ;  and 
being  sensible  men,  would  probably  follow  those 
recommendations  in  most  instances. 

10288.  Then  suppose  there  was  a  case  of  mis- 
adventure ;  suppose  a  person  had  died  :  now  the 
relieving  officer,  or  Avhoever  administered  the 
law,  would  be  liable  to  be  indicted  for  man- 
slaughter. Who  would  be  responsible  under  such 
circumstances :  would  the  guardians  be  respon- 
sible, or  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — I 
started  by  saying  that  interim  relief  could  be  of 
course  given  before  the  case  had  time  to  go 
before  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

10289.  It  was  rather  a  case  of  this  sort,  where 
the  guardians,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  refused  relief  to  a  per- 
son, and  that  person  died  in  consequence  ; 
who  would  be  responsible  ? — But  they  Avoiild 
never  do  that ;  they  could  not  do  that.  The 
Charity  Organisation  Society  would  have  three 
courses  :  one,  to  recommend  public  relief  under 
Class  A.,  another  to  recommend  public  relief 
under  Class  C-  

10290.  Which  they  would  pay  themselves  ? — 
Public  relief  under  Class  C.  which  they  would 
not  pay  themselves ;  and  a  third  course  to 
undertake  the  case  themselves,  that  is  to 
put  it  under  Class  B.  I  hey  would  not  iiave 
the  power  of  recommending  no  relief,  if  a  man 
were  in  need  of  it. 

10291.  If  they  midertook  relief  in  Class  B.  C.< 
and  a  person  starved,  would  they  be  responsible  \^ 
for  it  ? — They  would  be  in  just  the  same  position  re*r 
as  they  are  now. 

10292.  Who  would  incur  the  legal  responsi- 
bility  ;  they  take  that  particular  class  out  of  the  in 
hands  of  the  guardians  ?  —  A  man  can  always 
get  Class  C.  you  see,  the  workhouse  still  remains  ; 
no  privilege,  which  he  has  now,  would  be  taken  fid 
away  from  the  poor  man  ;  he  would  still  be  able 
to  say,  "  What  you  are  giving  me  under  Class  B. 
"  is  not  sufficient ;  I  shall  fail  bnck  upon  the 
"  provision  in  Class  C.  under  the  existing  law." 

10293.  Suppose  a  man  is  ill  in  bed,  and  he 
cannot  be  removed,  the  guardians  now  are 
entirely  reponsible  for  that  man  :  I  am  speaking 
now  of  class  B.,  would  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  be  legally  responsible  for  him  ? — Are 
they  responsible  if  he  has  not  applied  for  relief  H 

10294.  No,  he  must  have  apjilied  for  relief  in 
the  first  instance  ? — Very  well.  Take  the  case 
of  a  person  who,  as  things  are  to-day,  comes 
before  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and 
he  is  told  "  your  case  is  one  they  will  under- 
"  take  ";  the  case  is  mismanaged,  and  he  dies ; 
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the  position  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  would 
he  the  same  as  in  your  case  under  my  proposal. 

10295.  Then  you  do  not  intend  a  person  to 
make  an  application  and  then  it  be  referred  to 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  but  in  the  fii'st 
instance  the  application  is  to  be  made  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — Interim  relief 
is  to  be  given  independently  ;  but  for  anything 
beyond  that  interim  relief  an  application  is  to  be 
made  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  who 
say,  either,  "  do  not  go  to  the  public  authorities 
"  at  all,"  or  "  you  had  better  go  to  the  public 
•"'  authorities.  We  will  recommend  you  to  be 
*'  put  in  class  A.  ;  or  we  can  recommend  you  only 

to  be  put  in  class  C." 

10296.  Then  do  you  not  deprive  the  applicant 
of  the  protection  which  the  law  now  throws  over 
him  in  receiving  relief  ? — No. 

10297.  What  is  his  protection  against  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — The  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  which  puts  him  into  class  B. 
confers  a  favour  on  him.  If  he  does  not  choose  to 
take  the  favour,  he  need  not. 

10298.  Did  the  working  people  that  you 
spoke  of  complain  of  the  Poor  Law,  or  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  do  not  sup- 
pose they  know  themselves  which,  the  greater 
part  of  them.  I  mean  this,  that  the  letter  of 
the  law  I  think  they  ai-e  very  seldom  acquainted 
with. 

10299.  I  merely  wanted  that  question 
answered,  whether  they  complain  of  the  Poor 
Law  or  of  the  administration  of  the  Law, 
because  they  are  two  very  different  things  ? — 
What  I  think  they  complain  of  is  that  although 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  believe  that 
they,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  do  practi- 
cally cover  all  the  ground  which  the  Poor  Law, 
as  at  present  administered,  does  not  cover  with- 
out hardship,  they,  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  are  mistaken  ;  or  at  all  events  that  the 
notion  of  the  working  classes  is  that  a  great 
number  of  cases  escape  the  observation,  and  the 
help  of,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  which 
ought  properly  to  be  referred  to  them. 

10300.  In  the  great  bulk  of  England  there 
are  no  Charity  Organisation  Societies  at  work,  and 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  do  the  working  men 
whom  you  have  spoken  to  complain  of  the  Poor 
LaAv  as  it  stands,  or  do  they  complain  of  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  by  boards  of 
guardians  ?  Well,  I  will  put  it  in  another  way. 
Are  there  any  points  in  the  Poor  Law  that  the 
working  men  have  complained  to  you  about,  that 
they  think  ought  to  be  amended  ? — I  think  that 
they  believe  that  the  workhouse  test  is,  as  I  my- 
self consider  it,  a  barbarous  test  adapted  to  the 
urgent  necessities  of  the  time  in  which  it  was 
invented,  and  inappropriate  as  a  universal  test  to 
the  present. 

10301-2.  That  is  not  the  Poor  Law,  that  is  the 
administration  by  orders.  Do  they  complain  of 
anything  in  the  Poor  Law  ?  —I  think  they  do 
complain  that  the  letter  of  the  law  says  that  the 
relief  should  be  administered  without  merit. 
That  clause  which  you  read  to  me  just  now  1  should 
be  very  glad  to  have  interpreted.  If  it  does 
mean  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  repeated  state- 
ments made  in  the  publications  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  and  elsewhere  that  the 
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principle  of  the  Poor  Law  is  that  relief  should 
be  given  without  refei-ence  to  mei'it  ;  then  that 
would  alter  the  situation  very  much  

10303.  That  is  the  administration,  but  what  I 
wanted  to  get  at  from  you  is — you  are  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  Poor  LaAV  Statutes — is 
there  anything  in  the  statutes  that  they  complain 
of  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  I  can  recollect  having 
had  any  discussion  with  working  men  on  the 
letter  of  the  Poor  Law  as  distinguished  from  its 
practical  administration. 

10304.  We  have  had  several  suggestions  made 
to  us  here  which  I  need  not  tell  you  now,  but 
one  was  about  the  old  Act  of  Elizabeth,  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  younger  men  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  their  parents.  Have  you 
had  those  questions  brought  before  you? — I 
have  ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  would  be 
of  any  value. ^ 

10305.  Now  we  come  to  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law.  Have  you  had  any  com- 
plaints as  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  from  the  working  men,  or  any  practical 
suggestions  ? — I  think  the  best  way  in  which 
I  can  answer  that  is  by  saying  that 
some  time  ago  I  tried  to  formulate  what  I  imder- 
stood  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  working  classes 
on  the  subject.  I  wrote  them  out  and  showed 
them  to  some.  I  showed  them  to  two  men  who 
I  thought  Avere  the  best  representatives  that  I 
knew  of  the  older  and  the  younger  school  of  trades 
vmionism.  The  questions  Avere  as  follows.  I 
add  the  answer  given  by  that  one  of  the  two  who 
was  least  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are  : 
"(Q.)  Will  the  working  classes  endure  the 
"total  abolition  of  out-door  relief? — {A.)  No. 
"  (Q.)  Will  their  leaders  advise  them  to  do  so  ? 
"  — {A.)  No,  certainly  not  at  once,  out  and  out. 
"  (Q.)  So  long  as  the  main  question  about  out 
"  relief  relates  to  its  total  abolition,  will  the 
"  leaders  at  large  exert  themselves  to  make  the 
"  ]3eople  at  large  understand  the  dangers  of 
"  lax  and  lavish  out-relief  ?  And  will  any  efforts 
"  they  may  make  in  this  direction  have  much 
"  chance  of  succefs  ? — {A.)  Tlie  leaders  Avould 
"  not  in  my  opinion  so  exert  themselves,  and  if 
"  they  did  they  would  not  succeed.  {Q.)  If  out- 
"  relief  were  given  (even  before  the  age  of  65)  to 
"  persons  who  are  not  able  bodied,  who  have 
"  lived  sober  industrious  lives,  and  have  made 
"  such  provision  for  the  future  as  was  within 
"  their  means,  but  have  been  borne  down  by  con- 
"  tinued  misfortunes,  would  not  many  of  the 
*'  leaders  of  the  working  classes  exert  tbem- 
"  selves  to  prevent  out-relief  from  being  given 
"  recklessly  and  to  apply  all  needful  discipline  tr» 
"  those  who  were  habitually  idle  and  profligate  ? 
"  - — {A.)  I  feel  confident  that  if  there  were  more 
''  discrimination  in  administering  relief,  the 
"  leaders  of  the  workmen  would  do  all  in  their 
"  power  to  check  reckless  giving,  and  they  would 
'•'  sup^iort  the  application  of  all  needful  discipline 
"  to  the  undeserving,  the  reckless  and  the 
"  profligate."  That  has  been  the  outcome  of 
the  whole  of  my  experience  with  the  working 
classes  on  the  subject;  and  as  I  said  before,  what 
has  broxight  me  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Poor 
Law,  is  the  problem  of  poverty  rather  than 
that  of  pauperism.  I  have  continually  said  to 
the  leaders  of  the  working  classes,  "  why  do  you 
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"  not  exert  yourselves  to  help  to  squeeze  out  this 
"  residuum,"  and  they  say  so  long  as  the  senti- 
ment among  the  working  classes  exists — and  to  a 
very  great  extent  we  believe  it  is  a  just  senti- 
ment—  that  the  Poor  Law  is,  on  the  whole,  hard, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  the  working  classes  to 
co-operate  in  that  treatment  of  the  poor  which 
we  recognise  to  be  necessary,  and  by  which 
alone  the  residuum  can  be  improved  away. 

10306.  Those  are  rather  answers  to  sugges- 
tions of  questions  of  yours  ;  but  have  you  ever 
had  any  direct  complaints  from  the  Avorking  men 
as  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  LaAv  ?  —  Only 
in  that  way,  that  I  have  heard  them  complain 
very  bitterly  about  the  breaking-up  of  the  home. 
They  say  that  the  opinion  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  that  no  home  is  ever  broken-up 
that  ought  not  to  be  broken-up  is  not  true  ;  it 
does  not  coincide  with  their  opinion. 

10307.  They  have  not  complained  of  the  action 
of  the  guardians  except  with  regard  to  the 
breaking-up  of  the  homes  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
I  have  heard  much  personal  attack  of  the 
guardians. 

10308.  Have  you  ever  made  any  effort  to 
ascertain  whether  that  statement  is  true  or  false  ? 
— No,  my  complaint  is  that  the  public  has  never 
made  any  such  attempt — that  no  Commission  has 
either  by  Sub-Commissioners  or  by  themselves 
ever  made  such  an  attempt — that  the  only  in- 
formation on  the  subject  that  is  practically  avail- 
able is  such  as  has  been  collected  by  Mr.  Charles 
Booth. 

10309.  With  regard  to  this  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  do  I  understand  you  that,  if  they 
were  in  some  way  legally  constituted,  their 
views  could  be  enforced  on  the  boards  of 
guardians,  that  the  guardians  would  be  compelled 
to  accept  their  recommendations  ? — The  guardians 
under  my  proposal  Avould  be  free  to  do  what 
they  chose  ;  but  as  sensible  men  they  would,  I 
presume,  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  in  most  cases. 

10310  Would  the  guardians  be  compelled  to 
act  with  them  ;  would  the  guardians  in  a  large 
town  where  a  Charity  Organisation  Society 
exists,  be  able  to  say,  "  we  do  not  want  your 
assistance  at  all"  ? — Under  my  proposal  a  Charity 
Organisation  committee,  in  return  for  its  having 
certain  public  representatives  appointed  to  aid  in 
its  work,  would  have  the  power  of  appointing  an 
equal  number  of  members  of  the  guardians,  and 
the  guardians  would  have  to  accept  those 
members. 

1 03  U .  Could  the  guardians  prevent  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  being  affiliated  with  them  ? 
— 1  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  affiliated,  but  I 
am  proposing  that  this  law  should  be  a  compulsory 
law ;  that  the  Committee  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  when  duly  approved,  should 
have  the  power  of  nominating  certain  guardians. 

10312.  1  have  not  quite  got  an  answer;  I  am 
afraid  1  do  not  sufficiently  explain  myself.  You 
have  now  a  board  of  guardians  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  ? — Yes. 

10313.  You  propose  to  set  up  a  body  which  is 
a  perfectly  independent  body,  without  any  legal 
responsibility  at  all  ;  would  the  guardians,  as 
representing  the  ratepayers  in  the  town,  be  com- 
pelled, I  use  the  word  again,  to  be  affiliated, 
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or  in  any  shape  legally  imited  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ? — My  statement  seems  to 
be  a  pei-fectly  definite  and  precise  statement  of 
the  proposed  law  ;  they  woidd  have  to  obey  the 
law  ;  the  law  would  be  that  they  woidd  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  to  their  body  certain  people 
appointed  by  the  committee  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society. 

Mr.  Pell 

10314.  Who  are  they,  pray  ?  —  That  the 
guardians  would  have  to  admit  among  them- 
selves a  certain  number  of  people  appointed 
by  the  members  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  do 
it ;  they  would  be  also  called  upon,  either.they  or 
some  other  authority,  to  nominate  certain 
members  on  the  committee  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  Those  would  be  joarts 
of  the  law  ;  they  could  not  disobey  that  law  ; 
beyond  that  the  law  would  not  go. 

Mr.  Henley. 

10315.  That  is  how  the  two  bodies  are  to  be 
constituted.  But  what  would  be  the  power 
to  compel  the  guardians  to  refer  any  cases 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — The  law 
would  be  that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
should  hold  itself  open  to  receive  all  applicants  ; 
there  would  be  no  law  to  prevent  the  board  of 
guardians  from  receiving  people  dii-ectly,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  boards  of  guardians  would 
probably  not  do  that. 

10316.  I  cannot  quite  get  an  answer  to  my 
question.  Would  the  guardians  be  able  to  keep 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  at  arm's  length ; 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all? — They 
would  have  to  obey  the  law,  a  perfectly  definite 
law,  which  I  have  just  formulated,  and  nothing 
beyond  that. 

10317.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  your 
proposal  is  ?  Would  the  guardians  have  power 
to  keep  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  at 
arm's  length,  and  say,  "  We  will  have  nothing  to 
"  do  with  you  whatever  "  ? — I  cannot  translate 
"  keep  at  arm's  length  "  into  legal  language.  I 
do  not  know  Avhat  it  means.  They  woidd  have 
the  power  of  refusing  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  if  they  liked. 

10318.  Not  only  that ;  but  to  refuse  to  have 
any  communication  Avith  them  whatever  ? — They 
would  not  have  the  power  to  disobey  the  law  by 
which  a  certain  number  of  guardians  might  be 
elected  members  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Committee. 

10319.  That  is  not  my  point,  I  mean  the 
board  of  guardians  sitting  as  a  body,  would  they 
have  the  power  absolutely  to  ignore  them,  and 
say,  "  We  shall  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  Avith 
"  you  "  ? — I  have  said  they  could  refuse  to  act 
on  these  recommendations  if  they  liked  ;  that 
Avould  include  a  poAver  of  declining  even  to  read 
the  recommendations. 

10320.  Even  to  receive  them  ? — Yes. 

10321.  Supposing  they  receive  these  recom- 
mendations, Avould  there  not  be  a  very  great  risk 
in  a  large  toAvn,  Avhere  the  guardians  are  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  and  are  generally  a  very  inde- 
pendent body,  that  the  men  of  independent  minds 
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Avould  decline  to  serve  under  such  conditions  ? — 
I  should  have  thought  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
result  would  have  been  that,  whereas  up  to  this 
time  the  guardians  have  been  rather  a  class 
looked  down  upon,  because  they  were  the 
mechanical  administrators  of  a  law  that  Avas  out 
of  harmony  with  the  general  social  movement  of 
the  age,  they  would  attract  to  themselves  a  great 
number  of  people  of  a  higher  class. 

10322.  You  think  so? — That  is  my  opinion; 
particularly,  I  think,  that  those  persons  who  were 
both  guardians  and  members  of  the  Chai-ity 
Organisation  Committee  would  be  like  those 
people  who  now  hold  that  double  office  ;  generally 
exceptionally  fine  people. 

10323.  Have  you  ever  attended  a  meeting  of 
a  board  of  guardians  for  a  large  town  like 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  or  Manchester? — No. 

10324.  I  am  afraid  you  are  unable  to  tell 
us  what  class  of  people  they  are  ? — I  think 
they  are  the  same  class  of  people  that  serve 
upon  juries  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Rounclell. 

10325.  Your  experience  of  the  Charity  Orga- 
nisation Society  is  based  upon  Oxford  and 
Cambridge? — How  far  do  you  think  it  would 
be  practicable  for  charity  organisation  societies 
to  be  established  generally  ? — I  think  that  there 
is  a  very  great  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  rising 
generation  to  care  about  these  things.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  represent,  as  it  has  been  often 
said,  what,  cultured  England  is  going  to  be  twenty 
years  hence  ;  and  the  difference  in  the  tone 
and  sentiment  of  the  undergraduates  now 
.from  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago  is  some- 
thing astonishii)g.  The  number  of  movements 
that  there  are  by  both  Universities  for 
working  with  the  poor  is  very  remarkable  ; 
and  one  of  the  best  developments  of  the  higher 
education  of  women  has  been  the  very  great 
interest  which  many  of  the  students  at  the 
women's  colleges  have  taken  in  social  problems. 
1  believe  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  best 
workers  for  the  London  Charity  Organisation 
Society  are  young  people  from  those  colleges, 
who  have  taken  the  question  of  poverty  seriously 
to  heart,  in  a  way  in  which  people  of  that  age 
did  not  often  do  twenty  years  ago. 

10326.  Then  should  you  think,  taking  the 
ordinary  English  towns,  that  through  the  agency 
of  the  clergy  and  the  intelligent  classes  there 
is  good  hope  of  these  Charity  Organisation 
Societies  being  formed  as  a  rule  ? — I  would 
speak  with  great  diffidence,  but  that  is  my 
impression,  that  the  movement  of  the  age  is 
strongly  in  that  direction. 

10327.  Would  you  answer  this  :  How  far  do 
you  think  that  private  charitable  people  will  be 
likely  to  bring  themselves  into  relation  with  these 
organised  agencies  ? — I  think  that  the  tendency 
of  the  age  is  in  that  direction  also.  Of  course, 
everybody  likes  to  be  an  autocrat  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  the  funds  over  which  he 
has  control ;  and  no  doubt  there  are  places  in 
which  such  people  refuse  to  be  interfered  with  in 
any  way.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  town,  not  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  in  which  I  once  lived,  and  in  which 
there  was  a  Charity  Organisation  Society  which 
had  not  estabhshed  a  claim  to  pubhc  confidence  : 
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it  was  in  the  hands  of  some  very  well- 
meaning,  but  not  very  clear-headed  people  at 
that  time.  And  I  gather  that  there  are  other 
towns  in  which  the  fortuitous  combination  of 
people,  who  come  together  to  form  a  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  do  not  always  earn  general 
confidence.  I  think  if  the  Charity  Organisation 
Societies  were  semi-established,  one  would 
alvvays  get  a  somewhat  stronger  class  of  people, 
such  as  we  now  get  on  the  best  societies  ;  and 
that  then  the  people  Avho  subscribe  to  other 
independent  movements,  for  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  the  independent  movements  die  out,  would 
require  those  in  charge  of  these  private  funds 
to  enter  into  communication  with  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  Besides  which,  you  know, 
I  would  projDOse  that  the  law  shoidd  be  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  state  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  what  relief  ihey  wei'e  giving, 
and  to  whom.  1  would  not  at  present  go  so  far 
as  to  propose  that  the  law  should  compel  them  to 
discuss  matters  of  policy  with  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  or  go  by  the  advice  of  the 
Charity  Oi'ganisation  Society,  but  I  would  pro- 
pose that  the  law  should  compel  them  to  state 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  what  support 
they  were  giving  to  any  person  and  in  what  form. 

10328.  This  (^lassB.wastoberelieved, if  at  all, 
out  of  charity  funds,  not  out  of  public  funds  ? — 
Yes. 

10329.  How  woidd  you  propose  that  these 
charity  funds  should  be  found  ? — It  would,  I  am 
afraid,  sometimes  happen  that  the  necessities  of 
the  case  woidd  cut  down  Class  B.  to  a  very  small 
class,  because  the  fvmds  available  would  be  too 
small.  I  would,  however,  start  by  laying  hands 
on  all  doles  and  everything  of  the  sort  that 
was  already  public  property,  and  handing  them 
over  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Societies,  not 
the  guardians,  the  Charity  Organisation  Societies 
then  established,  as  their  "  nest  egg."  If  they 
found  that  their  total  funds  were  small,  they 
would  have  to  recommend  for  Class  A.  a  few 
cases,  which  it  Avould  have  been  better  not  to 
relieve  from  public  funds,  as  they  might  make 
rather  dangerous  precedents.  That  is,  they 
would  cut  off^  some  people  fi-om  Class  B.  at 
the  upper  end.  And  they  would  have  to  send 
a  few  hard  cases  to  the  workhouse,  thus  cutting 
off  a  few  from  Class  B.  at  the  lower  end,  and 
putting  them  to  Class  C. 

10330.  ^ou  spoke  about  the  need  of  more 
individual  care  of  the  cases  in  the  workhouses, 
and  in  another  part  you  spoke  about  the  need  of 
what  you  called  the  symjjathetic  imagination  in 
dealing  with  the  cases  of  the  poor.  In  saying 
all  these  things  do  you  contemplate  a  higher  type 
of  officer  for  the  administration  of  the  poor  law, 
and  also  for  the  office  of  guardian  ? — I  think 
that  the  class  of  guardians  is  improving.  I 
think  that  it  will  continue  to  improve.  But  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  more  sub-division.  Some 
boards  of  guardians  have  a  great  many  too  many 
cases  coming  before  them,  and  they  ought  to 
divide  themselves  up  into  several  committees.  I 
think  that  the  mrniber  of  relieving  officers  ought  to 
be  increased.  I  think  their  quality  has  improved. 
I  think  the  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
relieving  officers  which  one  reads  of  in  1834,  no 
longer  applies  to  the  present  time.    But  the 
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-main  thing  I  rely  upon  is  not  the  improvement 
of  the  official  element  in  the  administration  of" 
tlie  Poor  Law.  The  main  thing  I  rely  upon  is 
volunteer  aid.  I  do  not  think  that  the  details  of 
the  Elberfeld  principle  are  applicable  to  England. 
But  I  think  the  Elberfeld  principle  is  funda- 
mentally right.  I  think  the  State  ought  not  to 
shovel  money,  so  to  speak,  upon  anybody. 

Mr.  Pell. 

10331.  You  are  aware  that  the  Poor  Law  only 
deals  with  destitution  ? — I  am  aware  that  it  does. 

10332.  Your  scheme  contemplated  dealing 
with  distress  as  well  as  destitution,  I  think  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  should  say  that  the  tei'm  destitution 
has  never  been  defined. 

10333.  Upon  whom  do  you  propose  to  put  the 
expense  of  this  additional  apparatus  for  the 
relief  of  distress,  upon  imperial  funds  or  upon 
local  funds.  If  it  has  never  occun-ed  to  you,  I 
would  not  press  it  ? — It  has  occurred  to  me  to 
think  it  over.  I  am  considering  how  I  can 
answer  your  question  shortly. 

10334.  You  know  the  various  schemes  for 
pensions  that  are  before  the  public.  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  has  the  merit  of  being  logical,  he  puts  it 
entirely  upon  the  exchequer  ;  other  schemes  put 
it  partly  upon  private  resources  and  partly  upon 
the  rates  ? — Well,  the  only  short  answer  I 
can  give  is — partly  upon  imperial  funds  and 
partly  upon  local.  I  think  the  question  is  most 
complicated,  and  that  there  is  a  great  number  of 
ditterent  considerations  of  which  account  has  to 
be  taken. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

10335.  Do  you  admit  that  one  of  the  virtues  of 
l  irelief  is  that  it  should  be  immediate  and  simple  in 

its  form  ? — I  am  not  sure  about  its  being  simple. 
No  ;  I  want  relief  to  be  very  often  very  complex  ; 
the  centre  of  relief,  I  think,  should  be  the 
aim  of  raising  a  man  out  of  the  position  of 
being  a  pauper;  and  that  means,  I  think,  a 
great  variety  of  methods  of  treatment  of 
individual  cases.  I  would  like  it  to  be  as  quick 
as  it  can  be,  but  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  make 
it  simple. 

10336.  Well,  but  would  it  not  frequently 
cccur  that,  if  it  is  not  simple  and  expeditious, 
fatal  resxdts  might  ensue  before  relief  came  ? 
—  I  would  have  interim  relief  given  at  once  ;  but 
I  would  not  have  a  difficult  case  decided  in  a 
hurry — not  until  a  great  many  inquiries  had  been 
made,  and  all  sorts  of  Avays  had  been  thought  of. 
Indeed,  I  think  that  is  the  practice  already  in 
the  best  Charity  Organisation  Societies.  Just  as 
an  experienced  doctor  does  not  give  a  Holloway's 
pill,  the  same  medicine,  for  every  complaint,  and 
to  every  patient,  but  a  special  treatment  for 
every  single  patient,  so  I  think  our  prescriptions 
should  not  be  simple  but  complex. 

10337.  What  is  the  object  of  instituting  a 
supplementary  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  form 
of  charity  organisation  ;  what  is  your  object  ? 
— Because,  while  I  think  that  the  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  well-to-do,  that  they  alone  have 
any  rights  and  any  particular  duties  with  regard 
to  the  residuum — while  I  think  that  is  extreme,  I 
think  it  is  true  that  they  have  much  greater 
rights,  and  much  greater  duties,  because  they 
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have  much  greater  opportunities  than  any  other 
class  ;  and  a  Charity  Organisation  Societv  which 
was  mainly  in  their  hands  would,  I  think,  be 
likely  to  call  into  action  a  good  mmiber  of  forces 
that  would  be  lost  if  we  had  only  the  Boards  of 
Guardians.  Where  a  Charity  Organisation 
Society  cannot  be  found,  then  I  would  have  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  with  a  visiting  committee  of 
their  own  under  them  ;  but  1  think  the  better 
course  is  one  in  which  the  special  opportmiities 
and  resources  of  the  well-to-do  classes  have  full 
play,  while  yet  there  is  added  at  the  background 
the  authority  of  a  semi-public  body  :  moreover 
this  would  give  an  opportunity  for  some  of  the 
best  of  the  working  classes  to  take  a  direct  share 
in  the  biu-den  of  the  Avork.  Because  Ave  are 
learning  every  day,  more  and  more,  that  it  is  not 
the  money  that  is  given  in  charity  so  much  as  the 
Avork,  by  which  real  good  is  done  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  Avhy  many  of  the  best  of  the 
working  classes,  particularly  experienced  mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies,  should  not  do  a  great 
part  of  this  Avork,  if,  as  I  belicA'C,  they  are 
Avilling  to  do  it.  Noav,  there  is  no  place  for 
them  to  Avork  in,  and  I  Avant  to  make  a  place. 

10338.  But  could  not  work  be  found  for  them 
in  the  existing  system,  with  any  necessary  im- 
provements that  might  be  found  ? — Well,  I  think 
that  if  Ave  were  legislating — proposing,  as  some 
of  my  friends  have  been  asked  to  do,  to  proA-ide 
a  constitution  for  some  oriental  coimtry — if  Ave 
Avere  proposing  a  poor-law  constitution  for  a  new 
country,  I  think  it  is  a  question  Avhether 
Ave  should  have  Charity  Organisation  Societies 
in  their  present  form  at  all.  I  think  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  more  natural  development  Avould 
be  on  the  Elberfeld  plan.  The  Elberfeld  plan, 
Avhich,  you  knoAv,  is  very  much  like  the  Eliza- 
bethan plan ;  the  spirit  of  Elberfeld  and  the  spirit 
of  the  sixteenth  century  poor  law  are  much  the 
same  ;  I  think  that  that  plan  is,  pei'haps,  more 
the  natural  one.  But,  then,  you  see,  the  Charity 
Organisation  Societies  are  in  possession.  They 
have  ai-isen  out  of  an  abnormal  condition  of  things, 
which  itself  arose  out  of  the  abnormal  condition 
of  England  during  the  first  part  of  this  centiuy. 

10339.  But  do  you  not  think  that  your  scheme 
of  Charity  Organisation  Societies  in  conjimction 
partly  Avith  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  Avould 
haA'e  a  tendency  to  racing  poor  j^eople  from  pillar 
to  post  ? — No. 

10340.  Partly  to  a  properly  constituted 
authority  and  partly  to  a  body  not  so  Avell  con- 
stituted ? — No.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
great  defects  that  I  find  in  the  Avorking  even  of 
the  Cambridge  Charity  Organisation  Society  is. 
its  want  of  publicity.  So  that  chance  often 
decides  AA^hether  a  deserving  person  is  relieved 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  himself,  and  Avith  plea- 
sant surroundings,  by  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  or  Avhether  that  person  goes  to  the  guar- 
dians, in  the  first  instance,  and  would  not  come 
into  contact  Avith  the  Charity  Oi'gauisation 
Society  at  all ;  if  there  Avere  not  at  Cambridge 
an  understanding  betAveen  the  guardians  and 
Charity  Organisation  Committee,  such  as  I  wif<h 
to  see  made  universal.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
munber  of  people  who  know  Iioav  to  get  access 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Societies  in  England 
is  really  very  small.     On  my  plan  the  Charity 
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Organisation  Society  would  be  a  semi-public 
body,  and  it  would  be  in  various  ways  directly 
made  known — I  will  not  use  the  word  advertised, 
but  made  known  — and  then  a  person  who  wanted 
relief  would  know  where  to  go.  There  would 
be  one  place,  the  office  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society ;  who  if  they  found  his  case  a 
good  one,  but  yet  requiring  funds  that  they  had 
not  the  control  over  would  pass  him  on  to  the 
guardians  under  Class  A.  Perhaps  I  should 
like  to  add  that  one  thing  that  has  strengthened 
my  conviction  that  some  such  change  as  this  is 
required  is  that  I  have  noticed  with  regard  to 
the  Cambridge  society  that  there  have  been 
cases  which  the  society  has  desired  to  relieve, 
but  could  not.  There  has  been  no  ethical  or 
other  ground  against  giving  the  applicant  the  aid 
desired,  except  this,  that  on  going  into  the  figures 
it  is  found  that  it  would  involve  the  society  in  a 
permanent  outlay  for  many  years.  Not  because  the 
case  is  a  bad  one,  but  simply  because  the  society 
cannot  afford  it,  though  it  is  relatively  a  rich 
society,  it  has  to  pass  them  over  to  the  guardians. 
Now  under  my  plan  the  money  would  be  found 
by  passing  those  people  over  to  the  guardians 
marked  Class  "  A." 

10^41.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  rural  life, 
of  the  administrations  in  rural  imions  ? — I  have 
never  been  on  any  Board  of  '  iuardians  myself. 

10342.  So  that  you  can  give  no  opinion  as  to 
the  probable  working  of  your  scheme  in  rural 
districts?  -!  think  that  the  first  part  of  my 
scheme  would  not  work  to  any  very  great  extent 
in  rural  districts.  I  think  that  in  rural  districts 
one  would  have,  for  a  very  long  time  at  least,  to 
fall  back  upon  the  second  alternative  mainly  ; 
but  then  the  cases  in  which  I  am  most  interested 
for  my  own  purposes  are  in  the  towns. 

10343.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  one  system  for  rural  unions  and  another  for 
urban  unions  ? — I  propose  one  system  to  be 
worked  wherever  there  is  a  suitable  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
and  another  system  where  there  is  not  a  suitable 
society,  whether  in  town  or  country.  May  I  just 
mention  that  the  aggregate  population  of  towns 
with  more  than  50,000  inhabitants  each,  is  now 
about  five  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  1830.  It 
was  two-and-a-half  millions  in  1831,  and  it  is 
twelve  millions  now. 

10344.  Your  desire  appears  to  be  that  some  of 
the  men  experienced  in  giving  relief  from  volun- 
tary societies  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
system  of  poor-law  relief  ? — Yes. 

10345.  That  under  your  plan  would  be  only 
possible  in  towns? — That  plan  would  be  only 
possible  where  there  could  be  fovmd  an  adequate 
Charity  Organisation  Society  ;  but  I  believe  there 
are  a  great  number  of  rural  districts  in  which, 
when  the  initiative  was  once  given,  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  would  grow. 

1034().  But  is  it  not  desirable  everywhere  in 
all  poor-law  systems,  both  rm-al  and  urban? — 
Yes  ;  most  desirable. 

10347.  Have  you  ever  thought  out  how  it 
could  be  realised  in  the  rural  localities,  where 
the  hardships  of  the  poor-law  system  are  pre- 
sumably more  severe  than  in  towns  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  made  my  suggestion.  It  is  that  where  a 
Charity  Organisation  Society  does  not  already 
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exist,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  form  one  ; 
where  the  endeavour  fails,  the  guardians  should 
be  required  by  law — and  this  law  should  be  worded 
quite  unmistakeably — to  invite  volunteers  to  assist 
them,  and  to  inquire  into  particular  cases — the 
hope  being  that  the  volunteer  committee  so 
formed  would  after  a  while  become  a  Charity 
Organisation  Society. 

1(>348.  Have  you  taken  the  opinion  of  your 
trades  union  friends  on  your  duplicate  or  double- 
barrelled  system  of  relief  ;  of  charity  organisa- 
tion societies,  and  poor  law  ;  have  you  discussed 
it  ? — With  one  or  two. 

10349.  Do  you  find  it  to  go  at  all  ?  —I  have 
not  heard  any  objection  to  it. 

10350.  Did  you  hear  any  approval  of  it  ? — I 
came  away  from  the  discussion  fairly  well  satis- 
fied with  myself ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  go 
any  farther. 

10351.  You  are  speaking  about  severer  dis- 
cipline in  the  workhouses  to  some  particular  kind 
of  people  ? — Yes. 

10352.  What  sort  of  severer  discipline  do  you 
want,  and  who  for  ? — The  resolute  tramp  ;  the 
man  who  can  work  and  will  not. 

10353.  The  tramp  is  of  a  different  class 
already.  He  is  administered  and  provided  for 
specially;  the  casual? — More  or  less;  but  not 
in  all  unions,  I  think  ;  and  I  think  there  are 
some  people  who  want  to  abolish  the  tramp  ward 
in  all  unions — the  casual  relief  ward  in  all  work- 
houses. 

10354.  What  do  they  propose  to  do  with  the 
casual  ? — I  could  not  answer  the  question  well. 
I  have  not  full  information  upon  that  matter. 

10355.  What  is  the  severer  discipline  to  the 
others  than  the  casuals  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think 
that  a  man  who  has  a  pension  should  be  allowed 
to  discharge  himself  and  drink  it  all  up ;  and  then 
come  back  scarcely  like  a  man,  and  go  on  living  in 
the  workhouse.  That  is  one  case.  I  think  that 
generally  speaking  we  have  got  to  recognise, 
that  partly  through  the  suppression  of  the  gipsy 
encampments,  there  has  got  into  the  large  towns 
a  quantity  of  unstable  excitable  blood,  for  whom 
the  privileges  of  absolute  freedom  are  not  well 
adapted.  And  that,  of  course,  applies  to  the 
aged  as  well  as  to  others. 

10356.  I  was  leaving  all  that  to  ask  you  a 
final  question,  I  think.  Have  you  given  any 
consideration  or  formed  any  opinions  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  universal  scheme  of  pensions  ? — 
Yes  ;  there  are  two  especially  that  I  think  have 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  them,  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  and  Mi-.  Moore  Ede's  modification  of  Mr. 
Charles  Booth's.  My  objections  to  them  are 
that  their  educational  effect,  though  a  true 
one,  would  be  indirect ;  that  they  would  be  ex- 
pensive ;  and  that  they  do  not  contain,  in  them- 
selves, the  seeds  of  their  own  disappearance.  I 
am  afraid  that,  if  started,  they  would  tend 
to  become  perpetual.  I  regard  all  this  problem 
of  poverty  as  a  mere  passing  evil  in  the  pro- 
gress of  man  upwards ;  and  I  should  not  like  any 
institution  started  which  did  not  contain  in  itself 
the  causes  which  would  make  it  shrivel  up,  as  the 
causes  of  poverty  itself  shrivelled  up.  But  I 
would  far  rather  have  either  Mr.  liooth's  scheme 
or  Mr.  Moore  Ede's  scheme  than  things  as  they 
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10357.  Lesser  evils  than  the  present? — I  will 
tiot  say  they  are  lesser  evils,  hut  they  are  not  the 
things  that  I  like  best.  If  there  is  so  much 
public  money  accessible  for  the  diminution  of 
poverty  as  those  schemes  would  require,  I  would 
like  to  do  some  other  things  with  some  part  of 
it. 

10358.  What  other  things  ? — Well,  that  comes 
back  upon  the  fundamental  position,  which  I 
desire  to  make  the  basis  of  all  my  evidence.  It  is, 
that  while  the  problem  of  1834  w^as  the  problem 
of  pauperism,  the  problem  of  1893  is  the  problem 
of  poverty  ;  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  live  in  a  bad  home,  that  extreme  poverty 
ought  to  be  regarded,  not  indeed  as  a  crime, 
but  as  a  thing  so  detrimental  to  the  State 
that  it  should  not  be  endured,  and  that  every- 
body who,  whether  through  his  own  fault  or  not, 
was  in  effect  incapable  of  keeping  together  a 
home  that  contributed  to  the  well-being  of  the 
State,  that  person  should,  under  the  authority  of 
the  State,  pass  into  a  new  form  of  life.  We 
cannot  do  it  now.  It  is  impossible  to  do  it. 
The  ethical  force  does  not  exist.  We  cannot  get 
the  ethical  force  until  we  have  convinced  the 
working  classes  that  there  is  no  real  hardship  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  it  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  to  have  Commission  after  Com- 
mission to  hear  the  evidence  from  one  side,  which 
is  perfectly  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  not  to 
hear  the  evidence  from  the  other  side,  is  not 
satisfactory. 
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10359.  I  understand  that  your 
position,  the  basis  upon  which  the  proposals 
you  have  made  are  in  the  first  instance  justified, 
is  that  poverty,  having  changed  its  character, 
needs  changed  treatment  ? — That  is  so. 

10360.  And  that  that  is  true,  whether  the  form 
be  that  of  pauperism  or  other  forms  ? — That  is 
so. 

10361.  That  you  consider  the  dangers  are  less 
than  they  were  ;  the  dangers  of  what  you  call 
sympathetic  treatment  are  less  than  they  were 
fifty  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

10362.  And  that  the  necessity  of  making  the 
system  more  sympathetic  is  greater  ? — Yes. 

10363.  And  that  by  sympathetic  treatment 
you  partly  also  mean  democratic  treatment, 
bringing  in  the  working  classes  into  the  adminis- 
tration ? — Yes ;  partly.  My  reason  for  that  is 
partly  that,  I  think,  that  in  1834  there  was  not 
the  trained  working-class  intelligence  which  could 
have  been  utilised  for  the  purpose.  The  working- 
class  intelligence  that  we  want  to  utilise  is  almost 
entirely  a  creation  of  the  last  sixty  years,  and  in 
a  great  measure  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

10364.  So  that  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  are  very  much  changed  ? — They  are  all 
different ;  almost  separated  as  the  poles. 

10365.  And  therefore  justify  an  entii-e  recon- 
sideration of  the  ]3rincip]es,  whether  applied  to 
the  old  or  all  round  ? — Entirely.  I  think  this 
age  has  got  to  settle  its  own  problems  guided 
by  reasoned  experience,  but  not  ap])lying  ex- 
perience crudely.  I  think  many  references  to 
the  experiences  of  the  beginning  of  the  century 
are  crude  ;  are  based  simply  iipon  an  indifference 
to  an  analysis  of  the  conditions. 
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10366.  But  with  regard  to  the  old,  many  of 
these  points  are  specially  applicable  ? — Some  of 
them. 

10367.  And  you  go  on  to  say,  I  gather,  that 
as  to  the  old,  while  the  general  conditions  have 
improved,  from  certain  causes  the  old  have  not 
altogether  shared  in  the  improvement  ? — Just  so. 
I  tliink  that  there  have  been  very  sjiecial  causes 
tending  to  make  the  case  of  the  old  harder  than 
it  used  to  be,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  growing 
feeling  of  duty  is  making  the  working  classes 
willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  some  respects, 
though  not  in  all,  more  for  the  old  than  they  used 
to. 

10368.  That  is  to  say,  privately,  for  their  own 
old  people  ? — Yes. 

10369.  So  that  you  would,  perhaps,  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  old  has  not 
improved ;  not  only  that  it  has  not  improved 
relatively  ?  —  I  do  not  know  that  I  wovdd  go  quite 
so  far  as  that. 

10370.  But  recognising,  as  I  believe  you  do,  a 
very  great  improvement  all  roimd,  you  would  say 
that  the  improvement  with  regard  to  the  old  is 
very  much  less  ?— Is  less,  decidedly. 

10371.  And  then,  I  think,  you  think  also,  that 
the  problem  is  complicated  by  thefact  that  the  rich 
are  in  some  ways  more  sepai-ated  from  the  poor 
by  modern  conditions  ?  —I  think  that  is  so.  One 
of  the  best  of  the  many  good  works  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  has  been,  when  a 
person  has  applied  for  help,  to  try  to  find  out 
his  old  employer,  and  to  get  his  old  employer  to 
take  an  interest  in  him  as  a  hmnan  being.  It  is 
a  splendid  thing  to  do.  Rut  the  problem  itself 
which  they  deal  with  is,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
a  problem  of  modern  times,  the  continual 
migration  of  the  people,  the  separation  of  the 
employer  from  the  employed  during  the  daytime 
when  they  are  in  the  workshop,  and  still  more 
the  separation  at  night,  when  they  go  home  to 
their  separate  suburbs,  is  a  cause  of  a  difficulty 
which  did  not  exist  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  in  1834. 

10372.  So  that  the  very  existence,  the  rapid 
growth  of  special  organisations  to  bridge  the  in- 
terval proves  partly  or  indicates  partly  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  interval  ? — Y"es.  What  I  may  call 
the  charitable  middleman  coidd  have  been  done 
without  in  1834  ;  now^  he  is  a  necessity  of  the 
situation. 

10373.  So  that  your  proposals  go  forward  to 
make  use  of  that,  and  strengthen  it,  give  it  a 
more  important  position  ? — That  is  so, 

10374.  And  all  that  you  say  is  chiefly,  in  fact, 
mostly,  or  entirely  true  of  towns  ;  it  is  far  more 
true  of  towns  than  of  country  ? — Nearly  all  of 
what  I  have  said. 

10375.  But  side  by  side  of  that  we  have  the 
fact  that  the  great  growth  is  in  the  town  popu- 
lation ? — That  is  so. 

10376.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
population,  it  is  now  about  half  ? — Yes. 

10377.  And  that  the  proportion  is  continually 
increasing  ? — Kapidly  increasing,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  all  others. 

10378.  With  regard  to  the  point  about  reUef 
being  given  only  to  destitution  which  has  been 
raised,  you  understand  that  the  law  as  acted 
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upon  is  of  that  character  that  relief  is  limited  to 
cases  of  destitution  ? — Yes. 

10379.  Without  regard  to  merit  ?  —  My 
opinion  is  that  the  term  destitution  had  a  historical 
origin,  and  that  it  is  used  now  with  entire  neglect 
of  its  historical  origin,  and  in  a  sense  and  for 
purposes  different  from  those  for  which  it  was 
originally  used.  The  centre  of  the  doctrine 
about  destitution  originally  was  that  the  inde- 
pendent labourer  ought  not  to  be  in  a  worse 
position  than  the  dependent ;  and  the  people  of 
1834  argued  with  perfect  truth  that  the  inde- 
pendent labourer  often  had  not  nearly  enough 
food.  So  they  could  not  allow  even  the  most 
deserving  of  the  dependent  poor  to  have  more 
than  the  bare  food,  which  they  were  compelled 
to  allow  to  all.  But  that  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Practically  the  food-buying  power  of  the  labourer 
is  from  three  to  five  times  what  it  was  ;  and  the 
destitution  that  the  framers  of  the  1834  Heport 
had  in  their  minds  does  not  exist  now  among  the 
same  class  of  people.  The  fundamental  reason 
of  their  conclusion  was  that  one  must  not  make 
the  dependent  labourer  better  off"  than  the  inde- 
pendent. Now  you  can  do  a  great  deal  which 
could  not  be  done  then  without  breaking  that 
canon,  because  the  position  of  the  independent 
labourer  is  so  very  much  better. 

10380.  But  if  the  wording  of  the  law  leaves  it 
open  to  the  guardians  to  recognise  merit,  if  the 
clause  which  Mr.  Henley  read  does  give  them 
that  power,  you  would  feel  that  the  law  did  what 
was  necessary  ?--Yes  ;  only,  though  T  am  not 
a  lawyer,  I  believe  it  is  very  dangerous  to  inter- 
pret a  clause  without  being  quite  sure  that  'there 
is  not  some  other  clause  that  limits  its  operation. 
Now,  the  people  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Poor  Law  relief  have  been  so  able,  and 
have  had  so  much  official  experience,  and  they 
have  so  often  said  that  it  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Poor  Law  that  the  guardians 
cannot  take  account  of  merit  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  relief,  that  I  should  be  veiy 
interested  to  know  on  good  authority  whether 
that  clause  does  empower  them  to  take  account 
of  merit  or  no  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
relief. 

10381.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  public 
relief  on  wages,  wovdd  you  say  that  it  may  be 
looked  at  in  two  ways,  as  to  the  direct  competi- 
tion of  those  workmen  Avho  are  partly  supported 
by  the  rates,  and  in  a  general  way  as  expressed 
in  what  you  have  said  to  day  ?  What  you  have 
said  to-day  I  take  to  have  been  entirely  with 
regard  to  the  general  effect  of  money  provided 
by  the  rich  for  the  poor ;  and  what  I  want  to 
ask  you  is  whether  there  is  not  a  special  possible 
effect  on  wages  due  to  the  actual  competition  of 
subsidised  individuals  ? —  I  think  that  anything 
that  increases  the  supply  of  labour  in  any  par- 
ticular market  tends  to  force  ^iO^\n  real  wages  in 
the  murket,  but  tends  also  to  raise  the  real  wages 
of  the  people  who  produce  the  things  consumed 
in  the  market ;  therefore,  I  think  that  if  a 
certain  munber  of  (^Id  men  who  are  now  con- 
sidered past  work  could  be  added  to  the  ranks  of 
effective  labourers  all  over  the  country  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  general 
well-being  of  the  working  classes.  While  I 
admit  that  if  they  are  added  disproportionately 
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in  any  particular  trade  they  wovdd  tend  to  cause 
a  glut  of  the  things  produced  in  that  trade  and 
injure  that  trade,  though  possibly  to  the  greater 
benefit  often  of  other  trades. 

10382.  But  do  you  think  th;it  the  granting  of 
pensions  Avoidd  increase  the  supply  of  old  labour  ? 
— No.  The  remark  with  regard  to  the  influence 
of  pensions  on  wages  had  to  do  with  the  effects 
that  a  tax  might  have  in  diminishing  the  supplies 
of  capital. 

10383.  That  is,  as  I  understood  it  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  a  general  consideration,  not  of  the 
specific  character  of  bringing  more  labour  into 
competition? — Just  so.  It  is  the  taxation  side 
of  the  pensions  that  I  had  in  view,  not  the 
bringing  of  labour  into  competition  in  that  par- 
ticular case. 

10384.  You  do  not  think  that  more  old  people 
would  come  into  competition  for  work  if  they 
had  an  allowance  of  public  money  ? — Not 
necessarily.  May  I  put  the  case  in  this  way  : 
suppose  you  could  conceive  a  mad  Emperor  of 
China  to  give  to  every  English  Avorking  man 
half-a-crown  for  nothing :  according  to  the  current 
notions,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
them,  that  wovdd  lower  wages,  because  it  would 
enable  people  to  work  for  less.  1  think  that  nine 
economists  out  of  ten  at  the  beginnirg  of  the 
century  would  have  said  that  that  would  lower 
wages.  Well,  of  course,  it  might  increase  popu- 
lation, and  that  might  bring  down  wages  ;  but 
unless  it  did  increase  population,  the  effect 
according  to  the  modern  school  would  be  to 
raise  wages  because  the  increased  wealth  of 
the  working  classes  would  lead  to  better  living, 
more  vigorous  and  better  educated  people,  with 
greater  earning  power,  and  so  wages  would  rise. 
That  is  the  centre  of  the  difference. 

10385.  Unless  the  allowances  to  old  people 
increased  their  numbers,  or  increased  the  number 
of  them  who  took  work,  it  Avould  not  liave  a 
direct  effect — a  competitive  effect  upon  wages  ? 
—No. 

10386.  Then  with  regard  to  Poor  Law  expendi- 
ture you  would  see  no  objection  to  increasing 
expenditure  by  increasing  the  number  of  reliev- 
ing officers,  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  ? — I  think  we  are  wrong  in  allowing 
the  amount  spent  in  poor  relief  to  become  a 
continually  and  rapidly  diminishing  portion  of 
the  total  income  of  the  country,  while  yet  in 
answer  to  a  great  number  of  suggestions  of 
reform,  the  answer  is  :  "  Oh,  the  relieving  officers 
"  are  already  overworked."  'I'he  remedy  is  to 
take  some  of  that  money  which  is  now  going  into 
the  pockets  of  the  rich,  and  which  by  tradition 
was  the  property  of  the  poor,  and  to  apply  it  for 
this  purpose — the  increase  of  the  number  of 
relieving  officers. 

10387.  Then  with  regard  to  the  point  which 
has  been  raised — not  to-day — but  which  has  been 
raised  with  regard  to  this  subject,  that  those  who 
have  paid  their  rates  regularly,  have  to  some 
extent  an  ethical  claim  on  the  rates  for  relief, 
what  is  your  view  on  that  subject? — My  view 
on  that  subject  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  for  it,  and  I  have  never  heard  any- 
thing said  against  it.  I  have  challenged  a  great 
number  of  people  to  give  any  argument  against 
it,  on  general  grovmds,  and  many  of  them  have 
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given  me  in  writing  or  in  print  an  answer,  but  it 
has  always  come  to  this,  "That  is  the  law."  Of 
course  it  is  the  law  ;  the  only  question  is  whether 
the  law  is  a  good  one.    The  law  is,  that  taxes  are 
pot  levied  on  what  is  prima  facie  the  equitable 
principle  that  everybody  should  contribute  to  the 
necessities  of  the  state  in  proportion  to  his  means. 
Analyse  that,  and  it  means  that  a  person  whose 
income  leaves  no  siu'plus  above  the  necessaries 
of  life,  should  not  be  taxed  at  all.    We  cannot 
(afford  to  act  on  that  maxim,  because  it  would 
introduce  poHtical  dangers,  and  therefore  we  do 
,tax  the  poor  ;  but  if  the  poor  say,  "  I  have  paid 
"  that  money  in  poor  rates,  for  the  relief  of  people 
"  in  distress.    I  am  in  distress,  there  is  no  reason 
"  why  I  should  have  it  given  back  to  me  with 
"  unnecessary  disagreeableness  ;  "  then  I  think 
there  is  no  answer ;  and  I  repeat  here  what  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  that  I  have  looked  over  a 
considerable  number  of  Blue  Jiooks,  and  in  eveiy 
other  place  where  I  could  expect  an  answer,  and 
I  have  found  none.     The  only  attemjjt  at  an 
answer  has  been  "  That  is  the  law."    Of  course 
it  is  ;  that  is  the  starting  point. 

10388.  Now  to  come  to  your  actual  proposals, 
I  have  not  exactly  gathered  which  body  comes 
first  in  the  combination,  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  or  the  guardians,  or  may  either  come 
first  ?  May  the  person  seeking  relief  seek  it  from 
either  and  be  referred  by  either  to  the  other  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit  a 
working  man  from  going  to  the  guardians  in  the 
first  instance  ;  but  I  should  myself  wish  to  pro- 
hibit the  guardians  from  giving  more  than  interim 
relief  until  they  had  referred  the  case  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  and  received  a 
report  from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
When  they  have  received  the  report,  if  they 
chose  to  put  it  into  the  fire  without  reading  it,  I 
think  the  only  thing  to  do  would  be  to  wait  until 
the  next  election  of  guardians. 

10389.  Whichever  body  is  first  referred  to 
has  the  responsibility  of  giving  the  immediate 
relief? — The  Poor  Law  authorities  would  retain 
their  responsibility  for  giving  ad  interim  relief 
if  it  were  demanded  of  them,  but  there  would 
be  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  from  doing  as  they  do  now, 
granting  interim  relief  if  they  thought  that  best; 
they  would  not  be  compelled  to  do  so,  but  they 
would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  of  course  ;  Poor  Law 
authorities  would  be  compelled  to  give  it. 

10390.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  a  poor  man 
applies  first  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  they  are 
bound  to  take  the  immediate  responsibility  of 
relief  if  it  is  necessary  ? — Yes. 

10391.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  applies  first 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  that  Society 
has  the  ojjtion  either  to  relieve  him  at  once,  or 
to  send  him  at  once  with  a  note  instructing  him 
to  apply  to  the  guardians  ? — If  they  choose,  they 
may  say,  "  We  do  not  give  intei'im  relief,  or  we 
"  do  not  give  it  in  this  case ;  you  must  apply  to 
"  the  guardians  for  interim  relief;  as  regards 
"  permanent  relief,  we  will  investigate  your  case, 
"  and  make  a  report." 

10392.  Then  I  understand  the  guardians  are 
obliged  to  accept  as  their  partner  in  this  matter 
any  Charity  Organisation  Society  that  exists  that 
applies  to  them? — No;  any  "suitable  society." 


Mr.  Booth — continued. 

A  society  woidd  have  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  as  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  There  might  be  started  almost  a 
bogus  Charity  Organisation  Society,  a  society 
not  representative  of  the  population,  either  as 
regards  its  mmibers  or  its  funds.  The  question 
Avhether  a  Charity  Organisation  Society  wa.< 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  Avoiddbe  decided  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  it  Avould  generally 
be  that  any  of  the  chief  existing  societies  would 
be  regarded  as  suitable.  There  would  have  to 
be  some  ride  as  to  the  amount  of  funds  that  they 
got  from  j^rivate  sources. 

10393.  It  is  not  until  they  have  been  accepted 
as  suitable  by  the  Local  Government  Board  that 
the  guardians  are  forced  to  receive  their  repre- 
sentatives as  guardians  ? — Yes. 

10394.  Then  I  understand  that  your  proposal 
is,  that  there  should  be  two  perfectly  distinct 
classes  of  public  relief,  divided  by  a  middle  body 
which  was  dealt  with  entirely  by  voluntary 
action  ? — Yes. 

10395.  And  that  the  extent  of  the  middle 
body  Avould  be  measured  largely  by  the  energy 
and  depth  of  the  purse  of  the  particidar  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ? — Particidarly  by  the 
depth  of  the  purse  at  the  command  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  including  such 
doles  as  might  be  handed  over  to  their  adminis- 
tration by  the  public  authorities. 

10396.  They  woidd  deal  with  as  many  cases 
as  they  could  or  would  deal  with,  and  those  would 
be  of  the  middle  class,  those  who  were  not 
strictly  suitable  for  honourable  public  rehef,  and 
not  bad  enough  for  deterrent  public  relief  ? — 
Yes,  and  especially  such  cases  as  would  be  likely 
to  form  bad  precedents.  For  instance,  there  are 
many  things  that  the  Charity  Organisation 
Societies  do,  which  the  Guardians  do  not  do,  and 
perhaps  could  not  safely  do  ;  taking  tools  out  of 
pawn,  sending  a  person  to  the  seaside,  paying 
rent,  and  all  sorts  of  exceptional  things  of  that 
kind. 

10397.  Of  a  character  that  you  would  not  like 
to  give  any  rights  with  regard  to  ? — Of  a  cha- 
racter that  might  be  likely  to  form  bad  prece- 
dents. 

10398.  At  any  rate,  they  are  those  cases  for 
which  charitable  funds  are  more  apphcable  than 
the  rates  ? — Quite  so. 

10399.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  methods  you 
woidd  wish  to  adopt  to  make  rehef  as  you  say  as 
little  painful  as  possible  to  the  best  class  ? — I 
Avould  like,  perhaps,  to  add  one  thing  :  the  Eng- 
lish people,  perhaps,  like  all  other  people,  are 
very  much  the  servants  of  Avords,  and  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  relations  between  pubKc  pen- 
sions and  public  rehef  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
question  of  words.  I  think  it  is  rather  open 
to  consideration  whether  those  who  were  put  into 
"  Class  A."  might  not  be  said  to  receive  a  public 
"  subsidy  "  instead  of  pubhc  rehef ;  and  simi- 
larly as  to  those  who  went  to  the  workhouses 
that  were  specialised  for  them  with  a  greater 
outlay  per  head,  more  being  given  in  kind,  not  in 
money ;  it  is  the  same  principle  whether  this  in- 
creased amount  is  given  in  money  or  in  kind ; 
but  I  want  to  reverse  the  present  presumf)tion 
that  this  amount  of  public  relief  may  not  depend 
on   merit   or  worth.     Those  houses  specially 
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devoted  to  Class  "  A."  might  have  a  different 
name  ;  they  might  be  called  "  hospitals."  I 
beUeve  there  is  historical  tradition  for  the  use 
of  that  word  for  such  purposes. 

M7\  Arch. 

10400.  Do  I  understand  that  this  Charity 
Organisation  Society  takes  under  its  administra- 
tion charities  which  have  been  left  by  donors  in 
days  gone  by  ? — I  think  that  there  might  be 
some  charitable  gifts  which  it  would  be  better  on 
the  whole  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians, 
but  I  think  that  with  this  double  giving  on  the 
one  side  and  taking  on  the  other,  it  would  be  fair 
and  best  to  put  a  good  number  of  public  founda- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Committees. 

Chairman. 

10401.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  leave  in  the 
"  hands  of  the  boai'ds  of  guardians  "? — The  word 
"  leave  "  was  not  well  chosen  ;  I  meant,  to  hand 
over  to  the  guardians. 

Mr.  Arch. 

10402.  Are  you  aware,  I  suppose  you  are,  that 
in  the  rural  villages  there  are  no  Charity  Organi- 
sation Societies  ? — Yes. 

10403.  How  would  you  establish  them  ? — I 
hope  that  the  growing  spirit  of  the  age  will 
establish  them ;  not  an  independent  society 
for  each  village  (that  is  going  rather  too 
far),  but  an  independent  society  for  each  union, 
with,  perhaps,  local  branches  in  the  villages. 

10404.  And  in  the  interim  between  now  and 
the  time  when  the  intelligence  of  people  will  be 
able  to  do  that,  you  would  leave  the  destitute 
poor  to  make  their  first  appeal  to  the  guardians, 
there  being  no  Charity  C)rganisation  Society  ? — 
Well,  I  would  do  something  at  once ;  I  would 
compel  the  guardians  to  exert  themselves  to  call 
into  existence  a  body  of  voluntary  visitors.  Of 
course,  the  board  of  guardians  might  say  that 
.they  tried  and  failed,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
electors,  aided  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
to  decide  whether  they  had  tried  bond  fide. 

10405.  Do  you  think  you  could  compel,  or  that 
any  body  of  men  could  compel,  the  present 
trustees,  who,  generally  speaking,  in  the  rural 
Tillages  are  the  clergymen,  do  you  think  you 
would  be  able  to  compel  these  gentlemen  to  hand 
over  these  charities  placed  in  their  hands  to  the 
boards  of  guardians  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  that 
is  just  what  the  law  can  do. 

10406.  Hut  do  you  think  that  the  parishioners 
"who  in  their  various  parishes  receive  a  portion  of 
these  charities  at  Christmas  and  other  times, 
would  be  willing  for  the  trustee  to  hand  over 
their  charities  to  assist  the  poor  rates  think 
it  would  be  clearly  for  the  good  of  the  State  ; 
and  it  would  be  decided  by  a  law  passed  by  the 
State,  passed  in  Westminster. 

10407.  You  said  something  about  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  electing  the  board  of  guar- 
dians ?—  Electing  a  certain  niunber. 

10408.  Of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — A  distinct 
minority  ;  I  proposed  one-fifth. 

10409.  Do  you  think  that  the  ratepayers  of 
our  rural  villages  would  ever  submit  to  that  ? — 
Yes,  if  they  get  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  a  good  deal 
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](.'410.  You  think  so  ? — I  think  so. 

10411.  And  do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  getting  a  proportion  of  the  working- 
men  upon  these  boards  of  guardians  ;  or,  I  ^\\\\ 
put  it  in  another  way,  do  you  think  that  the 
Charity  Organisatioji  Societies  which  will  be  com- 
posed, I  suppose,  mainly  of  the  well-to-do,  woidd 
very  largely  sanction  putting  a  lot  of  these  working 
men  upon  these  boaixls  of  guardians,  to  have  some 
control  over  their  charities  ? — According  to  my 
proposal  they  would  not  be  recognised  by  the 
Government  unless  they  did  consent  to  that ; 
and,  of  course,  you  must  be  aware  that  a 
great  niunber  of  Charity  Organisation  Societies 
are  exerting  theiuselves  very  much  to  get 
working  men  to  co-operate  with  them,  and 
they  find  it  very  difficult,  partly  because  their 
houi's  of  meeting  are  not  convenient  to  the  work- 
ing men,  and  partly  because  the  working  men 
have  a  reasonable  dislike  to  going  into  a  close  cor- 
poration by  any  but  a  public  door. 

Mr.  Loch. 

10412.  I  think  by  way  of  criticism  of  work- 
houses you  mentioned  that  people  preferred  the 
prison  to  the  workhouse  ?  —  I  am  referring  to  a 
great  number  of  statements  of  that  kind  I  have 
seen  in  repoi-ts  of  police-courts  and  elsewhere. 

10413.  Is  that  your  sole  evidence  ? — Yes. 

10414.  You  have  never  seen  figures  to  show 
that  the  able-bodied  paupers  in  receipt  of  indoor 
relief  have  increased,  while  the  prisoners  in 
England  and  Wales  in  local  prisons  have  gone 
down  ? — Of  course. 

10415.  And  does  that  not  rather  go  against 
that  statement  ? — Not  in  the  least,  so  far  as  I 
understand  it. 

10416.  Why  not  ? — Because  the  munber  of 
people  who  would  elect  the  prison  in  preference 
to  the  workhouse  is  very  small,  and  the  causes 
that  are  diminishing  the  mmiber  of  people  in  our 
prisons  and  increasing  those  in  our  workhouses 
are  very  big,  and  cover  a  very  wide  area.  1  did 
not  mean  to  imply  that  in  all  workhouses  the 
rule  was  so  hard  that  a  person  who  has  had 
experience  of  both  houses  preferred  the  prison. 

10417.  You  made  a  general  statement,  and 
that  general  statement  you  qualify  now  very 
largely  ;  you  would  seem  to  say  that  practically 
there  were  large  causes  at  work,  which  would 
make  it  apply  only  to  one  or  two  instances  here 
and  there,  very  few  in  which  the  workhouse 
would  be  preferred  to  the  prison  ? — My  own 
memory  is  different  from  yours  ;  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  I  made  a  general  statement ;  if  1  did, 
it  was  by  mistake. 

10418.  You  also  think  that  the  Avorkhouse  at 
the  present  time  is  so  managed  as  to  put  any 
persons  of  respectability  who  enter  in,  into  un- 
fair converse  Avith  those  of  unclean  and  unsuit- 
able habits  ? — 1  think  it  depends  very  much 
upon  the  workhouse.  In  some  workhouses  there 
is  very  little  of  that ;  in  others  there  is  a  great 
deal,  I  believe. 

10419.  Can  you  mention  the  workhouses  in 
which  it  is  bad  ? — I  was  talking  to  a  member  of 
the  Avorking  classes  only  yesterday,  Avho  said 
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that  the  great  terror  of  the  workhouse  is  the 
compulsory  intercourse  with  people  of  bad  habits. 
She,  of  course,  referred  to  a  small  union. 

10420.  Can  you  mention  yourself  any  work- 
house ? — No ;  that  is  not  what  I  have  come  here 
to  do. 

10421.  Did  this  person  to  whom  you  have 
referred  know  of  the  conditions  of  any  such 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

10422.  Could  you  name  the  workhouse  ? — I 
mil  endeavour  to  ascertain.  I  should  also  say  that 
1  am  under  the  impression  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1888,  and  I  had  thought 
here,  that  there  are  small  workhouses  in  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  residents  of 
cleanly  habits  of  mind  from  those  who  have 
not  those  habits,  as  much  as  would  be  desirable. 

10423.  Then  your  reply  is  to  the  effect  that  all 
that  you  have  to  say  refers  to  certain  particular 
workhouses,  and  that  it  is  not  a  general  statement  ? 
— I  think  I  said  from  the  first,  that  that  part  of  the 
evil  of  life  in  the  workhouse  which  consisted  of 
the  compulsory  association  with  persons  of  bad 
character,  was  not  very  great  in  those  houses  in 
which  the  seven-fold  classification  could  be 
carried  out. 

10424.  And,  therefore,  if  the  workhouses  are 
carrried  out  in  accoi-dance  with  what  we  accept 
as  a  fairly  good  method  of  classification,  your 
objection  so  far  drops  to  the  ground  ? — I  do  not 
say  that  it  drops  to  the  ground. 

10425.  So  far? — No;  because  I  think  an 
objection  cannot  drop  to  the  ground  which  was 
not  raised. 

10426.  Did  you  not  object  to  it  on  the  ground 
of  workhouses  being  too  small  ? — I  objected  to 
it  in  regard  to  those  workhouses  in  which  it 
exists. 

10427.  Have  you  any  notion  in  what  propor- 
tion these  workhouses  are  ? — No  ;  no  definite 
notion. 

10428.  You  have  never  gone  into  any  question 
of  that  sort  ? — I  have  not  collected  the  statistics 
on  the  subject. 

10429.  Are  there  statistics  ? — I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  have  confined  my  evidence  to 
facts  within  my  knowledge.  I  have  carefully 
stated  the  limitation  of  my  knowledge,  and  you 
are  asking  me  questions  on  matters  of  which  I 
have  already  stated  I  have  no  special  knowledge. 

10430.  I  thought  the  statements  of  the  witness 
were  miich  more  general  than  those  he  is  now 
making,  and  that  is  my  reason  for  putting  those 
questions.  With  regard  to  the  Avorking  classes, 
I  understood  you  had  put  certain  questions  to 
two  leading  members  of  the  working  classes,  the 
first  of  these  questions  Avas,  "  Would  you  consent 

Objection    "  to  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  ?"  Do  you  think 
of  the        that  that  is  a  question  to  which,  unless  they  had 
classe's'to     ^een  into  the  matter  in  some  detail,  they  could 
the  aboli-    very  well  have  an  immediate  reply  ? — I  think 
tion  of  out-  it  was  a  matter  that  they  had  considered  carefully, 
door  relief.      10431.  May  I  take  it  that  you  can  make  no 
clear  suggestion  on  that  point  to  the  Commission  ; 
the  point  how  a  Commission  can  obtain  a  fair 
idea  of  the  actual  knoAvledge  and  experience  of 
the   working  classes   on  the  matter   of  poor 
relief  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  my  opinions  are 
really  worth  anything,  but  I  have  opinions. 
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10432.  Would  you  say  what  your  opinion  is  ? 
— I  Avould  like  a  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  general  conditions  of  poor  relief. 

10433.  Suppose  we  take   our   own  question  Dii 
here,  the  question  of  the  aged  ? — I  was  rather  ^ 
wishing  to  avoid  appearing  to  criticise  the  action  ^ 
of  this  Commission.    I  Avould  like  that  Com-  opt 
mission  to  contain  a  representative  of  a  place 
like  Wigan,  in  Avhich  outdoor  relief  has  been 
given  carefully,  hut  readily,  and  as  some  people 
think  AAT.thout  bad  results.     I  Avould  like  the 
oflRcial  element  to  be  comparatively  small,  because 
recent  Commissions  on  this  class  of  question  have 
consisted  to  a  A'ery  large  extent  of  people  Avith 
official  experience  Avhose  Avays  of  looking  at  the 
problem  of  poverty  are  very  much  the  same; 
and  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  when  the 
majority  of  a  board  of   guardians  are  of  one 
opinion  the  Avitnesses  that  have  been  selected 
have  been  from  the  minority,  no  Avitnesses  having 
been  called  from  the  majority.    I  would  like  to 
redress  that  one-sidedness  by  haAdng  rather  a  en 
preponderance  of  people  Avho  think  that  the 
present  tendencies  are  going  rather  too  far.  I 
do  not  say  I  think  so  myself,  but  I  want  to  get  con 
their  view,  and  I  cannot  get  their  view.  And 

1  would  also  like  a  great  number  of  working  men  of , 
to  be  on  the  ncAV  Commission.  meil 

10434.  Have  the  working  men  at  the  present 
moment  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  you  think 
is  desirable  with  the  view  of  coming  to  a 
conclusion  on  this  point  ? — I  think  they  have  the 
knoAvledge  that  Ave  want,  and  Avhich  I  find  I 
do  not  get  from  reading  Blue  Books,  and  the 
publications  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
I  find  we  ahvays  get  the  pi'oblem  looked  at  from 
one  point  of  view ;  it  is  a  most  important  point 
of  view,  perhaps  the  most  important ;  but  the 
other  point  of  view  is  scarcely  represented  at  all. 
I  have  heard  one  side  over  and  over  again  ;  I 
want  to  hear  that  side  Avhich  I  do  not  know  so 
Avell, 

10435.  But  I  have  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  working  classes  have  very  little  knoAvledge 
at  present  of  this  matter  ? — They  know  Avhere 
the  shoe  pinches  ;  I  Avant  to  find  out  Avhere  the 
shoe  pinches. 

10436.  You  want,  not  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  but  their  view  of  the 
administration  of  the  laAv  ? — What  I  want  is  that 
more  evidence  should  be  got  from  persons  most 
concei-ned  as  to  hoAv  far,  even  in  places  Avhere 
charity  is  well  organised,  it  covers  all  the  area  of 
distress,  except  that  which  may  be  suit- 
ably relieved  in  ordinary  Avorkhouses.  I 
have  spent  some  time  in  trying  to  get  information 
of  that  kind.  I  cannot  get  it,  and  I  can  find 
very  little  in  the  publications  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  and  very  little  in  the  Blue 
Books  of  modern  times.  There  is  more  in  the 
earlier  Blue  Books,  that  helps  me  to  form  an 
opinion  on  similar  questions  in  earlier  times. 

10437.  T  will  not  proceed  further  in  any 
questions.  The  points  which  have  a  bearing  on 
the  policy  and  Avork  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  are  numerous,  and  it  Avould  lead  us  to  a 
long  discussion,  for  Avhich  at  this  late  hour  there 
is  no  time. 
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Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

10438.  Your  guiding  principle,  I  suppose,  is 
that  work  of  this  kind  must  be  carried  on 
with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  not  merely  against  their  indifi'erence 
or  absolute  opposition  ? — That  is  my  view. 

10439.  And  you  also  believe  that  if  the  work- 
ing classes  are  persuaded  that  the  administration 
is  fair  and  humane  that  they  will  co-operate 
with  it,  and  will  not  oppose  it  ? — Quite  so. 

10440.  Could  you  suggest  to  us  any  means  by 
which  the  working  classes  could  take  such  a 
share,  beyond  those  which  you  have  already 
indicated  in  the  administration  of  the  existing 
Poor  Law,  as  would  give  them  that  sympathy 
with  it  ? — I  think  that  if  we  could  stop  the  quota- 
tions of  some  so-called  principles  of  the  Poor  Law 
that  seem  to  me  so  needlessly  irritating,  as  well 
as  scientifically  unsound  ;  and  if  we  could  make  a 
clear  declaration  of  our  resolve  to  stop  unneces- 
sary hardship  at  all  costs,  I  think  then  we  should 
get  a  much  larger  response  to  the  invitations  to 
the  working  classes  to  take  a  share  in  the  volun- 
tary work  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Societies  ; 
or,  where  Charity  Organisation  Societies  Avere 
not  in  existence,  of  the  committees  of  volunteers 
attached  to  the  guardians. 

10441.  Do  you  think  that  the  objection  that  is 
made  to  old  age  pensions  is  well  founded,  that 
they  relieve  the  capitalist  and  the  landowner  of 
the  performance  of  a  duty  which  primarily  falls 
on  them  at  the  expense  of  other  sections  of  the 
community  ?  To  put  it  in  another  way,  that  an 
industry  does  not  justify  its  existence  unless  it 
pays  such  wages  as  enables  its  employes  to  pro- 
vide for  old  age  ? — Yes,  I  partly  agree  with  that ; 
but  the  causes  which  have  made  the  agricultural 
labourer  unable  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
old  age  Avithout  a  sacrifice  of  very  many  pleasures 
and  in  some  cases  many  duties,  are  so  firmly 
rooted  in  the  country  that  I  shoidd  not  be  very 
hopeful  of  changing  those  conditions  rapidly.  I 
think  that  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour,  the 
real  wages,  are  rising,  and  will  go  on  rising, 
but  I  cannot  see  any  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  reach  a  healthy  level  for  some  time  to 
come. 

1(H42.  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  inquired 
into  the  actual  circimnstances  of  either  of  the  two 
famous  agricultural  unions,  Brixworth  and 
Bradfield  ? — I  have  read  the  evidence  about  them 
with  very  great  interest.  I  think  that  the  admin- 
istrators in  a  case  of  this  kind  are  far  more 
important  than  the  method  of  administration. 
I  think  almost  the  worst  law  administered  by 
Mr.  Garland  would  have  worked  better  than  the 
best  laAv  administered  by  an  ordinary  person.  I 
noticed  a  story  in  the  Charity  Organisation 
Rfview.  It  was  Mr.  Willink,  I  think,  who 
said  he  had  a  coachman  who,  after  he  had  been 
in  his  service  only  a  very  few  months,  was 
attacked  by  a  complaint  which  the  doctor  said 
would  render  him  never  able  to  work  any  more. 
Mr.  Willink  told  Mr.  Garland,  and  added,  "  I 
"  am  a  little  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do." 
"  Puzzled  !  "  Mr.  Garland  said,  "  why,  of  course, 
"  you  won't  drop  him,"  in  a  Avay  that  made 
Mr.  Willink  feel  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so. 
I  quite  imderstand  that  where  a  union  is  under 
the  strong  moral  influence  of  a  man  of  that  sort, 
there  is  scarcely  any  law  that  will  work  very 
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bring  about. 

10443.  Now,  your  proposal,  I  think,  is,  to 
put  it  broadly,  to  substitute  positive  law  for 
that  moral  influence  ;  do  yo\i  think  you  can  do 
it? — No  ;  1  do  not  think  I  do  want  to  substitute 
laAv  for  moral  influence  ;  but  I  think  that  law 
can  be  so  adapted  as  to  evoke  moral  influence,  or 
it  can  be  so  adapted  as  to  make  moral  influence 
rather  hard  to  develop.  That  is  all  I  think  you 
can  do  by  a  change  of  the  law. 

10444.  I  think  that  you  and  the  supporters  of 
the  I'igid  administration  of  outdoor  relief  seem  to 
be  at  one,  because  Avhat  they  say  is  that  they 
propose  to  strengthen  the  springs  of  moral  action, 
not  to  impose  duties  by  positive  law.  They  wish 
to  strengthen  the  springs  of  moral  action  by 
making  thrift  and  duty  to  parents  and  other 
virtues  of  that  class  more  easy  to  the  poor  ? — I 
agree  with  that  to  a  certain  extent.  I  agree  that 
patience  in  bearing  other  people's  sufierings  is  as 
clear  a  duty  as  patience  in  bearing  our  own ;  but 
I  think  there  is  some  little  danger  that  it  may  be 
carried  too  far.  There  are  some  Avho  think  that 
the  present  methods  of  poor  relief  and  charity 
will  very  soon  leave  little  sufl^'ering,  Avhich  is  not 
needed  to  educate  people  of  braver  and  stronger 
heads  ;  and  those  Avho  think  that  are  quite  right 
in  calling  for  patient  adhesion  to  the  present 
methods.  But  so  much  patience  with  the  suffer- 
ings ot  others  appears  excessive  to  myself  and  to 
those  who  think  that  there  are  still  many  hard- 
ships, Avhich  cause  more  pain  than  they  are  worth 
for  the  purposes  of  education. 

10445.  If  therefore  on  a  close  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  unions  where  this  policy  is 
pursued  you  found  that  the  hardships  did  not 
cause  more  pain  than  they  were  ivorth  you  would 
modify  your  ojjinion  as  to  the  practical  duties 
before  us  ? — Quite  so.  All  I  desire  is  that 
evidence  should  be  got ;  all  I  complain  of  is  that 
we  have  not  the  evidence. 

10446.  As  to  whether  the  giving  of  outdoor 
relief  enabled  labourers  to  compete  with  others 
and  so  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages,  I  did  not  quite 
follow  your  argument  upon  that  point  ? — My 
argument  is  that  if  outdoor  relief  or  any  other 
cause  has  the  result  of  enabling  people  to  Avork 
Avho  Avould  otherAvifce  be  idle,  the  result  Avill  not 
be  a  lowering  of  the  general  level  of  wages ; 
although  if  the  people  who  are  so  brought  into 
work  are  more  numerous  in  any  one  trade  than  in 
others  it  Avill  loAver  the  rate  of  Avages  in  that 
particular  trade  by  glutting  that  particular  trade. 

10447.  Then  you  Avould  not  quarrel  Avith  the 
idea  if  it  means  this  :  that  persons  by  receiving 
outdoor  relief  are  enabled  to  compete  AA-ith  others 
in  the  same  market  in  a  Avay  Avhich  they  other- 
Avise  would  not  do  ? — I  think  that  it  may  loAver 
Avages  just  in  the  same  Avay  as  the  making  of 
brushes  in  prisons  may  loAver  Avages,  or  just  in 
the  same  Avay  as  a  shoAver  of  brushes  from 
heaven  would  lower  AA'ages  in  the  brush  trade. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  making  of  brushes 
in  prisons  loAvers  Avages  throughout  the  country  ; 
I  think  it  raises  the  real  purchasing  power  of 
Avages  throughout  the  coimtry. 

10448.  As  to  your  machinery,  has  it  struck 
you  that  the  essence  of  your  idea  is  what  you 
expressed  yourself  Avhen  you  pleaded  for  a  larger 
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Mr.  Humphreys-  Owen — continued- 
number  and  a  higher  class  of  relieving  officers  ? 
Is  not  that  the  real  function  of  your  Charity 
Organisation  Committee,  to  inquire  very  fully 
and  place  the  results  of  the  inquiry  before  the 
Prefers  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes.  Only  you  see  I  am 
work  of  ^  constantly  fighting  against  those  tendencies  of 
Socialism  that  are  towards  increased  bureaucracy ; 
and  one  of  the  reasons  of  my  interest  in  this 
problem  of  Poor  Law  administration  is  that  I  find 
that  the  present  tendencies  of  poor  relief  are 
used  rather  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
Socialists  who  say  that  bureaucratic  organisation 
lis  needed  to  relieve  the  poor  from  unnecessary 
-hardship.  I  am  therefore  quite  consistent  in 
preferring  the  independent  work  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  when  that  can  be  carried 
out  without  excluding  the  working  classes  from 
their  fair  share  in  the  work  and  responsibility. 

Chairman. 

10449.  I  think,  although  you  have  advocated 


Chairman — continued. 

here  some  representation  of  guardians  iipon  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  that  is  not  because 
you  are  dissatisfied  in  any  way  with  the  work  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — No.  Charity 
Organisation  Societies  are  of  course  of  many 
different  kinds.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive abody  of  people  to  whom  the  country  is  under 
greater  obligations  than  the  leaders  of  the  chief 
societies,  and  of  the  London  society  in  particular. 
I  think  that  the  self-devotion  with  which  they 
have  pursued  the  higher  interests  of  the  people, 
without  fear  and  without  caring  for  favom-, 
doing  what  tliey  thought  to  be  right,  with 
steady  persistence  and  resolve,  showing  great 
versatility  and  an  immense  deal  of  the  higher 
wisdom  of  kindliness,  will  make  them  a  land- 
mark in  English  history.  I  think  that  the 
things  of  which  England  may  be  proud  are  not 
her  wealth,  but  her  trades  imions,  her  friendly 
societies,  her  co-operative  societies,  and  her 
Charity  Organisation  Societies. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  6th  June  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  "Westminster,  S.W. 


Present  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  C.  T.  EITCHIE  (in  the  Chair). 
HIS  EOYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PEINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  EOUNDELL,  M.P. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Brasset,  k.c.b. 
The  Eight    Hon.    Lord  Playfair 

K.C.B. 

The  Eight  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  m.p 
Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Miss  OcTAViA  Hill,  called  in  ;  and  Examined, 


Chairman. 

10450.  Miss  Hill,  I  think  you  have  taken  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  especi- 
ally of  the  poorer  classes  ? — Yes. 

1045L  And  of  course  your  attention  has  been 


Chairman — continued. 

directed  to  those  proposals  which  have  been 
made  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
aged  poor  ? — Yes,  as  part  of  the  whole  su]> 
ject. 

10452.  Do  you  think,  speaking  generally  of 
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lip  your  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  among 
than  the  poorer  classes,  that  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  remove  from  them  any  of  their  personal  and 
social  responsibilities,  such,  for  instance,  as  some 
provision  by  the  State  or  otherwise  for  old  age  ? 
— I  should  be  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  remove  such  responsibilities.  I 
think  what  the  poor  really  want  now  is  much 
more  the  realisation  of  them  and  the  stimulus 
to  live  up  to  them  than  any  removal  of  them. 

10453.  In  fact,  to  put  the  responsibility  upon 
themselves  to  make  provision  for  themselves  ?— 
Distinctly  so  ;  very  strongly  indeed  I  should  be 
of  opinion  that  that  was  so. 

10454.  May  I  ask  whether  you  are  satisfied 
generally  with  the  progress  that  thrift  of  that 
kind  is  making  among  the  poorer  classes,  taking 
all  their  difficulties  into  consideration  ? — I  think 
that  on  the  one  hand  you  see  a  very  great  increase 
of  thrift  among  the  more  intelligent  ;  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  are  more  used,  more  of 
the  men  belong  to  clubs  and  other  provident 
societies ;  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  you 
get  either  unwise  charity  or  lax  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  the  less  educated  people  are  less  thrifty 
than  when  I  first  knew  them.  It 
in  which  they  do  not  seem  to 
improved  so  much  as  the  others.  I 
specially  of  London.  I  know  London  better  than 
other  places,  and  I  am  speaking  specially  of  it. 

10455.  That  is  to  say,  that  their  disposition  to 
provide  for  themselves  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  indiscriminate  relief  ? 
— Quite  so  ;  and  of  course  they  must  be  very 
much  sorted  into  the  more  intelligent  artizan  and 
the  person  who  is 'hovering  on  the  brink  of  either 
independence  or  pauperism,  and  it  is  to  the  men 
in  that  position  that  any  temptation  to  relax  is  so 
fatal. 

10456.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that,  if  un- 
wise attempts  are  made  to  remove  responsibiKty 
from  the  individual  himself,  it  would  be  detri- 
mental towards  any  progress  that  is  now  being 
made  in  th-e  direction  of  thrift  ? — Distinctly.  I 
have  seen  it  again  and  again  in  individual  cases, 
and  in  relation  to  particular  necessities. 

10457.  Take  what  we  should  call,  what  you 
would  call,  a  well  managed  union  in  London, 
where  the  administration  is  what  is  called  strict 
administration,  do  the  people  readily  fall  in  with 
such  administration,  and  do  they  come  to  recog- 
nise that  on  the  whole  it  is  best  for  themselves 
that  it  should  be  strict  ? — I  have  always  under- 
stood that  they  do  ;  but  unfortunately  my  experi- 
ence has  been  rather  with  the  lax  unions  than 
vdth  the  strict  ones.  But  as  far  as  1  have  heard 
and  known  among  my  friends  I  have  always 
understood  that  it  was  so  ;  and  I  should  quite 
anticipate  that  this  would  be  the  case  in  respect 
to  out-door  relief  especially. 

10458.  You  spoke  just  now  about  the  class 
that  was  just  verging  upon  the  border  of 
pauperism,  and  you  said  that  lax  administration 
would  almost  inevitably  drag  them  down  into 
pauperism  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  ease  with 
which  relief  could  be  obtained  ? — Quite  so. 

10459.  Is  it  not  always  the  case  that  from  a 
probable  increased  expenditure,  and  therefore  an 
increased  rate,  caused  by  lax  administration,  that 
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they  would  get  a  little  additional  help  towards 
pauperism,  those  who  were  verging  upon  the 
border,  by  means  of  increased  rates  ? — Quite  so ; 
from  both  points  of  view  it  would  be  highly 
unadvisable  in  my  estimation  to  do  anything  to 
relax  the  strictness  of  the  administi-ation. 

10460.  You  spoke  of  it  not  from  any  con- 
sideration really  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
but  from  your  belief  that  it  is  best  for  the  poor 
themselves  ?— Oh,  most  distinctly  so.  The  fact 
is  that  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  ihe  poor 
that  one  does  feel  this  subject  as  very  important. 
They  are  veiy  much  worse  off  wherever  you  get 
either  uncertain  action  or  such  action  as  paralyses 

their  own  power,  their  own  enei'gies.    The  lax  Uncertain 
administration  of  charitable  gifts,  the  lax  distri-  g^'^^,[ty°^ 
bution  from  the  police  courts,  or  any  lax  Poo  1'  very  harm* 
Law  relief,   distinctly  diminishes   the  posses-  fui- 
sions  that  the  poor  have  ;   their   houses  are 
less  provided  with  what  is  wanted,  from  the  fact 
that  they  ai-e  looking  to  vmcertain  sources  of 
relief,  or  to  sources  which  do  not  stimulate  their, 
energy. 

10461.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  element  of 
cost  of  lax  administration  really  does  not  enter 
into  your  mind  at  all  ? — No  ;  such  administration 
seems  to  me  false  economy,  because  it  is  bad  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  very  bad  in  my  idea.  It  is 
variovisly  seen  with  regard  to  some  of  the  charit- 
able gifts.  Take  this  example.  You  will  have  a  Example, 
parish  with  blankets  lent  out,  and  some  wise  person 

will  suggest  the  loan  should  be  put  on  a  seK-sup port- 
ing footing.  This  happened  in  a  parish  that  1  was 
very  well  acquainted  with  ;  and  it  was  proposed 
that  in  some  way  or  another  the  poor  who  had  these 
blankets  lent  to  them,  and  had  had  them  lent  to 
them  for  years  past,  should  pay  in  some  form  or 
another,  a  shilling  during  the  year,  which  would 
have  put  the  thing  on  a  thoroughly  self-support- 
ing footing.  They  might  pay  six  twopences,  a 
shilling,  a  penny  a  week,  or  pay  the  sum  during  the 
siunmer.  But  the  shilling  should  be  paid.  The 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  maintained  that 
there  would  be  great  suft'ering  if  these  blankets 
were  withdrawn.  And  so  we  proposed  this  plan. 
But  so  far  from  any  suffering  being  felt  we  never 
found  any  at  all.  The  people  never  subscribed 
the  shilling  ;  and  the  blankets  were,  after  a  long 
time,  given  to  a  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  have  seen  the  same  happen  with  shoes — the  same 
necessary  of  life  with  one  after  another.  And  the 
places  where  the  poverty  is  are  the  places  where 
there  are  uncertain  gifts,  or  gifts  of  money 
coming  in,  which  are  not  in  proportion  to  the 
energies  of  the  people.  That  is  how  I  feel,  very 
distinctly.  You  do  not  stimulate  their  energies  ; 
and  therefore  you  do  not  make  them  better  off". 
It  is  "  lightly  come,  lightly  go." 

10462.  I  would  just  like  to  sum  up  th;it  parti- 
cular portion  of  your  evidence  by  asking  you 
whether  this  is  not  the  opinion  which  you  have 
formed,  namely,  that  lax  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  is  extremely  bad  for  the  people,  is  apt 
to  drag  them  down  into  pauperism,  to  destroy  all 
incentive  to  thrift ;  and  that  a  firm  administra- 
tion, so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  is  readily 
assented  to  by  the  best  of  the  labouring  classes  ? 
— Yes. 

10463.  Now  with  regard  to  the  provision  for 
old  affe,  and  to  some  of  the  schemes  that  have 
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been  suggested  ;  are  you  aware  whether  the 
system  known  as  the  purchase  of  deferred 
annuities  is  one  which  is  popular  or  not  with  the 
people  ? — I  have  always  found  them  most  im- 
popular  with  all  classes  ;  that  is  not  the  form  in 
which  they  at  all  desire  to  save.  I  do  not  mean 
if  a  deferred  annuity  could  come  from  the  skies, 
that  they  would  not  accept  it.  But  it  is  not  the 
form  which  they  pai'ticularly  desire. 

10464.  Is  it  that  they  do  not  care  about 
paying  immediate  siuns  for  very  remote  benefits? 
— I  think  that  is  partly  it.  I  think  it  also  is 
that  they  feel  that  if  they  invest  their  money  in 
other  forms,  it  brings  in  a  better  and  happier 
retui'n.  They  prefer  educating  their  children 
well,  and  getting  them  into  better  positions  ;  or 
buying  a  small  business,  or  having  a  little  house, 
or  getting  a  quantity  of  furniture,  or  something 
which  they  have,  and  have  to  leave,  and  to  give, 
and  to  use.  There  is  a  sense  of  uncertainty 
whether  they  live  or  die  ;  they  do  not  know 
that  they  will  ever  get  anything  by  purchasing 
an  annuity.  It  does  not  take  their  imagination, 
so  far  as  I  knoAv.  I  never  knew  anyone  who 
bought  a  deferred  annuity. 

10465.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
schemes  that  have  been  put  before  the  public  of 
late,  in  connection  with  annuities  from  the  State 
either  without  contribution  from  the  people,  or 
with  contribution  from  the  people  ? — I  have  read 
Mr.  Booth's  scheme,  but  I  cannot  say  I  have 
followed  it  in  great  detail,  or  studied  it  gener- 
ally. I  have  only  got  a  general  iinpression  from 
reading  the  account  of  it. 

10466.  Could  you  give  us  what  your  impres- 
sion is  with  regard  to  it  ? —  Well,  I  should 
describe  it  shortly  as  the  most  gigantic  scheme  of 
inadequate  relief  ever  devised  by  any  htmaan 
being.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  almost  every 
flaAv  in  it.  It  would  not  be  adequate.  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  would  promote  thrift.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  do  a  great  deal  to  destroy  what 
one  is  of  all  things  the  most  desirous  to  culti- 
vate, the  sense  of  responsibility  of  relatives ; 
and  I  also  should  object  very  much  indeed,  to 
the  idea  of  its  being  applied  to  all  classes 
of  people  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  me  reasonable, 
that  people  who  are  Avell-ofF  should  have  a 
right  to  an  annuity,  in  order  to  save  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  other  people  who  are  not  well-off. 

10467.  So  far  as  you  know  you  wovdd  condemn 
it  root  and  branch  ? — I  should  ;  I  think  I  really 
should,  except  in  its  motive  and  desire  to  help  the 
people,  of  course. 

10468.  Are  you  familiar  -with  the  scheme 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  advocated  ? — Not  so 
familiar  ;  of  course  I  know  the  main  principles  of 
it.  At  least  I  think  I  do.  But  I  am  not  familiar 
with  any  of  its  details. 

10469.  A\hat  is  your  view  of  the  principle  in- 
volved in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  ? — I  should 
have  thought  that  it  was  a  great  pity  to  put  so 
large  a  jjremium  on  savings.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  with  all  savings  what  one  has  to  do  is  to  get 
them  on  what  I  should  call  a  thoroughly  self- 
supporting  footing.  Directly  you  get  unnatural 
premiums  you  have  to  put  all  sorts  of  limitations 
and  conditions  and  get  into  what  I  call  confusion. 
To  compare  a  small  thing  with  a  large,  there  was 
a  time  when  all  over  London  there  were  arrange- 
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ments  for  collecting  the  small  savings  of  the  poor, 
I  think  it  was  in  connection  with  the  iVl  etropolitan 
District  Visiting  and  Kelief  Association.  A 
premium  of  twopence  in  the  shilling  on  all  these 
deposits  was  given.  I  used  to  watch  with  very 
great  interest  the  result  of  this.  First  of  all  the 
managers  could  not  accept  large  deposits,  because 
the  premium  was  so  great  they  had  to  put  a  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  deposits.  Then  they  had  to 
put  a  limitation  as  to  the  class  of  the  person  who 
paid  them  in.  And  it  was  said  that  this  was  an 
immense  stimulus  to  the  poor ;  but  it  was  a  burden 
on  donors  to  provide  the  premium,  without  a  cor- 
responding advantage  to  depositors.  Directly  in 
any  parishes  one  got  it  swept  away,  the  people 
saved  much  better,  and  the  thing  immediately 
could  be  extended  to  any  degree  and  seemed  to  me 
more  living  and  independent,  and  in  many  other 
ways  I  think  we  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  put  a 
premium  on  things,  when  if  we  left  them  to  their 
natural  result,  they  would  work  far  better  ;  and  I 
cannot  see  the  object  of  it.  I  really  cannot 
see  the  object  of  it ;  and  I  should  be  very  strongly 
against  it  myself. 

10470.  You  do  not  object  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain's  proposals  so  much  upon  the  question  of 
principle  as  upon  the  conditions  of  rightly  adjust- 
ing and  properly  working  some  such  scheme? — 
Yes.  But  those  difficulties  are  essential,  it 
seems  to  me,  lo  any  in  which  you  have  an  artifi- 
cial premium. 

10471.  You  then,  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
any  process  of  provision  for  old  age  should  be 
unassisted  by  the  State  or  by  the  locality  ? — I 
think  so. 

10472.  It  should  be  entirely  voluntary? — 
Voluntary  and  independent.  I  cannot  see  why 
we  should  not  go  on  to  successful  independent 
schemes.  The  more  thi'ifty  and  respectable  of 
the  poor  have  done  already  many  things  for  them- 
selves, and  it  seems  to  me  it  Avould  be  far  better 
to  leave  the  provision  for  old  age  on  the  same  sort 
of  footing  to  be  done  by  voluntary  associations. 

10473.  Now  what  in  your  experience  is  the 
tendency,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  attitude, 
of  the  poor  with  regard  to  making  that  pro- 
vision for  old  age ;  what  is  their  general 
attitude  ? — The  thrifty,  careful,  industrious,  and 
sober  people  care  for  it  enormously  ;  but  as  I 
say,  it  takes  the  form  of  putting  themselves  and 
their  children  into  a  better  position,  and  a  posi- 
tion of  owning  something  ;  they  do  not  so  much 
save  specially  for  old  age,  as  they  save.  A 
woi'king  woman  said  to  me  some  time  ago,  "  Of 
"  course,  people  need  not  talk  to  us  about  saving  ; 
"  we  have  worked  for  our  children,  and  they 
"  work  for  us."  She  is  noAv  left  a  widow.  Her 
daughter  is  now  carefully  trained  as  a  school- 
mistress and  bringing  in  80/.  a  year.  Quite  a 
poor  Avorking  woman,  you  know.  She  has  pro- 
bably got  something  in  the  savings  bank,  but  her 
meaning  was  that  as  she  trained  her  daughter, 
put  her  in  a  position  of  earning  80/.  or  100/.  a 
year,  she  was  providing  in  the  best  way  for  her 
own  future. 

10474.  Let  me  put  this  question  :  In  a  case 
of  that  kind,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  would  not 
any  scheme  svich  as  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  for  instance,  act  vmjustly  to  these 
particular  people,   because,  although  they  have 
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not  been  able  to  come  forward  with  any  pension 
of  so  much  a  week  from  any  friendly  society, 
they  have  equally  been  desirous,  and  given  effect 
to  their  desires,  to  make  provision  for  themselves 
in  old  age  ? — Quite  so. 

10475.  In  this  particular  case,  I  understand, 
by  giving  a  superior  education  to  their  children, 
which  fitted  them  to  occupy  positions  Avhich  in 
the  old  age  of  the  parents  will  materially  help 
the  old  parents? — Quite  so.  Of  course,  that 
woman  forewent  the  wages  that  the  daughter 
might  have  got  by  going  round  matching  silks, 
or  running  about  earning  anything  at  an  unskilled 
trade ;  she  waited  till  she  was  18  or  19,  and  had 
passed  through  the  college,  sujjporting  her, 
feeding  her,  housing  her.  Now  she  is  left  a 
widow,  and  I  forget  whether  this  girl  brings  in 
100?-.  or  80/.  a  year,  but  she  suj^portsher  mother: 
and  is  jvist  as  deserving.  That  is  the  sort  of 
anomaly  you  get  into  when  you  get  these  not 
self-supporting  and  not  natural  schemes. 

10476.  Are  you  familiar  with  cases  of  persons 
that  you  would  call  of  thrifty  and  saving  habits 
who  have  come  upon  the  Poor  Law  in  their  old 
age  ? — 1  was  thinking  that  over  pretty  carefully 
and  I  really  could  not  think  of  one.  But  jow 
must  remember  that  my  experience  is  mainly  in 
London,  though  I  do  know  something  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  much  more  possible,  I 
think,  to  find  such  old  persons  in  the  country. 
1  shoiild  not  like  to  say  there  are  not  such  people 
at  all,  but  I  cannot  remember  one,  looking  over 
my  old  acquaintances  among  the  people.  Either 
the  employers  help,  or  they  have  a  little  money 
or  more  often  their  children  help,  or  in  some 
way  or  another  they  do  not  come  to  the  Poor 
Law, 

10477.  Do  you  find  in  London,  in  your  ex- 
perience, any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  children 
who  are  in  a  position  to  help  their  parents,  any 
indisposition  to  help  them  ?—  Oh,  1  am  afraid 
one  does,  and  also  very  much  in  proportion  to 
what  else  is  done  for  them.  I  used  to  sit  on  a 
Committee  attached  to  one  parish,  and  Ave  used 
to  have  the  applicants  up,  and  used  always  to 
send  for  the  sons  when  the  old  women  came  ujj 
before  us.  1  heard  one  once  say,  "  What  have  \ 
"  got  to  do  with  my  mother  "  ?  But  that  of  course 
was  said  to  the  Committee  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  help  the  case,  I  do  not  know  that  that 
was  a  genuine  feeling ;  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  a 
sad  tendency  in  very  many  cases  to  neglect  the 
obligations,  and  1  think  all  our  help  both 
charitable  and  Poor  Law  tends  to  stimulate  that. 
I  think  many  of  the  people  are  aflectionate,  only 
they  think  that  other  people  may  as  well  support 
their  parents,  and  they  often  leave  them  in  the 
hope  that  peo^jle  will. 

10478.  Where  the  Poor  Law  is  rigidly  admin- 
istered, and  where  they  know  that  they  cannot 
fall  back  upon  the  Poor  Law  for  the  support  of 
their  parents,  that  feeling  does  not  so  largely 
exist  ? — Yes,  directly  you  begin  to  feel  the  people 
making  efforts  for  themselves,  and  for  one 
another,  directly  you  remove  extraneous  grants, 
you  find  the  relatives  coming  forward. 

10479.  And  I  suppose  you  would  say  thei'e  is 
hardly  anybody  so  poor  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  you  are  acquainted  with  that  they  cannot 
do  some  little  thing  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  quite 
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so.  And  then,  of  course,  so  much  ought  to  be 
done  early.  It  is  the  yoimg  peojile,  especially 
the  young  boys,  that  have  the  money.  They 
have  a  great  deal.  You  see  they  get  a  good  deal, 
when  from  17  to  18,  almost  a  man's  wages  in  the 
unskilled  trades  ;  and  at  that  time  they  could  do 
a  great  deal  if  they  would.  One  often  heai-s  of 
their  spending  6«.  a  day,  in  pleasure,  and  taking 
nothing  back  at  night. 

10480.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
obtaining  general  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the 
actual  needs  of  the  poor  in  their  old  age.  By 
what  means  would  you  propose  to  ol)ta,in  it  ? — I 
could  only  think  that  it  could  be  accurately  ob- 
tained from  j)eople  who  had  lived  for  years  among 
them.  You  see  it  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
getting  evidence  of  the  present  condition  of 
affairs.  If  you  attempted  to  get  the  evidence 
of  outsiders,  they  can  only  go  by  hearsay,  and 
of  course  the  causes  of  paujjerism  are  perhaps 
far  back  in  the  years  that  are  long  ago  gone. 
The  man  has  lost  his  opportunity  of  better  Avork 
by  bad  temper  when  he  was  20,  and  you  meet 
him  at  80,  ])erhaps.  And  you  see  scores  of  men 
with  no  provision  for  themselves.  I  do  not 
think  the  causes,  as  so  often  haj.pen,  such  as 
drunkenness,  are  so  easily  found  at  a  later  stage, 
because  when  a  person  becomes  very  poor  his 
capacity  for  purchasing  drink  is  diminished.  You 
will  often  hear  people  say,  "  Oh,  he  is  very  poor  ; 
"  he  has  been  a  bad  drinker,  but  he  is  better  now  ; 
"  he  cannot  get  it."  You  Avill  often  be  told,  "  He 
"  cannot  get  it  now."  And,  therefore,  if  you 
went  to  the  man,  unless  you  had  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  about  the  years  that  Avere  past,  you 
might  think  he  was  in  want  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  Therefore  I  think  accurate  information 
Avould  be  got  from  those  who  had  lived  among 
these  people  for  a  long  course  of  years,  and  had 
knoAvn  a  good  part  of  their  liA^es.  One  thing 
bearing  on  thrift  alAA^ays  strikes  me  \'ery  much,  the 
immense  difference  betAveen  the  country  and 
London — in  the  accumulation  of  "  things."  I  do 
not  mean  in  regard  to  money  in  the  savings  bank, 
but  in  the  things  that  make  a  person's  wealth. 
I  go  doAvn  into  the  country  and  J  find  that  the 
people  with  half  the  Avages  of  the  Londoners  have 
linen,  they  have  crockery,  they  have  furniture, 
they  haA^e  tools — they  haA^e,  many  of  them,  almost 
CA^erything  for  domestic  comfort.  I  come  straight 
up  to  London,  Avhere  the  wages  are  double,  and  I 
may  go  from  end  to  end  of  a  poor  street,  and  I 
hardly  find  an  atom  of  fvirniture  ;  there  is  no 
linen.  If  people  die  there  is  nothing  to  Avrap 
them  in  ;  there  is  no  crockery,  you  could  not  get 
a  hammer,  hardly  a  thimble,  from  end  to  end  of 
the  street. 

Mr.  Pell. 

10481.  It  is  expressed,  I  think,  in  the  Avord 
"  sticks  "  ? — Yes  ;  Avhat  are  called  their  "  poor 
"  sticks."  This  fact  has  struck  me  Avhen  going 
backwards  and  forAvards  from  the  country. 

Chairmav. 

10482.  To  Avhat  do  you  attribute  that  ?— I 
attribute  it  very  much  to  the  chance  charities  of 
London.  These  people  are  never  sure  that  they 
must  depend  on  themselves.  Somebody  dies 
suddenly.  I  had  a  tailor  living  in  a  house  under 
my  charge,  earning  3  /,  a  week,  and  his  Avife  Avas 
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■working,  and  their  mother  died ;  they  had  nothing 
• — clean  sheets  or  anything — in  the  place  ;  but 
they  went  straight  round  to  the  church,  or  to  the 
charitable  ladies  or  somebody,  and  they  said, 
".  Poor  things  ;  they  have  nothing."  Everything 
was  supplied  within  an  hour  of  that  woman's 
death.  These  people  never  feel  that  they  should 
rely  on  themselves  ;  and  the  more  miserable  they 
look,  the  more  they  get  help. 

10483.  Do  you  attribute  it  at  all  to  the  bad 
house  accommodation  ? — Well,  yes  ;  it  may  be 
to  a  certain  extent  due  to  that.  But  you  know 
the  houses  are  very  different,  if  the  people  take 
care  of  them.  One  street  I  have  specially  in  my 
mind,  where  one  notices  it  very  much  indeed. 
There  is  money  and  money  and  money  being 
spent  on  the  houses,  and  meantime  everything 
destroyed  by  the  people,  and  where  a  countryman 
would  nail  up  his  things  and  take  care  of  them, 
everything  is  broken  and  destroyed.  And  the 
same  house  inhabited  by  different  tenants  looks 
quite  a  different  place.  No  doubt  bad  accom- 
modation is  a  drag  on  them,  and  it  has  a  tendency 
to  make  them  drink.  Then  of  course  that  brings 
the  misery. 

10484.  Do  you  say  that  very  often  the  bad- 
ness of  the  house  is  owing  to  the  fault  of  the 
tenant  ? — Very  often. 

10485.  And  you  draw  a  distinction  between 
tenants  in  London  and  tenants  in  the  country  in 
that  respect  ? — I  suppose  there  are  bad  people 
and  neglectful  people  in  the  country  too,  but  I 
think  they  are  worse  in  tiondon,  many  have  lost 
all  character  and  feel  that  they  have  none  to  keep 
up.  There  is  a  large  class  of  people  they  can 
appeal  to  without  the  risk  that  they  have  known 
them  before,  and  the  great  curse  of  the  people 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  help  that  is  coming  to 
theni.  They  never  know  who  will  come  in  and 
help  them  or  how  ;  and  the  worse  condition  they 
get  themselves  into  the  more  chance  they  have  of 
help. 

10486.  I  think  I  vmderstand  from  an  answer 
you  made  just  now  that  you  do  not  think  that  any 
special  inquiry  by  outsiders  into  the  condition  of 
the  people  that  we  are  talking  of  is  likely  to  be 
very  valuable  ?  —  I  should  distrust  it  through 
and  through  unless  it  was  evidence  gathered  from 
independent  people  who  had  lived  among  the 
same  people  for  years. 

10487.  How  woidd  you  go  about  an  inquiry 
that  you  think  would  be  desirable  ? — Well,  if 
you  could  get  evidence  from  people  who  had 
lived  among  them  ;  but  a  very  good  plan  is  to 
take  a  few  people  and  watch  them  for  a  few 
years,  just  see  whether  they  are  using  their 
powers  as  much  as  they  can.  You  can  tell  very 
well  by  then  what  the  result  of  it  must  be  ;  if 
you  find  people  Avho  lose  their  places  because 
they  will  not  get  up  in  the  morning  and  go  to 
them,  well,  you  know  what  that  must  lead  to. 

10488.  Of  course  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind 
we  have  to  depend  upon  persons  who  have  made 
themselves  familiar  with  the  Hves  of  people  ? — 
Yes,  but  that  is  a  different  thing,  of  course, 
from  going  to  the  poor  themselves.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  ;  but  I  think  you 
can  do  a  good  deal  more  by  common  sense  than 
by  any  accumulation  of  statistics.  You  can  see 
the  tendencies  of  the  people  at  work  now,  how 
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many    of   their  chances   they   are   losing  all 
roimd. 

10488*.  But  I  take  it  there  are  very  few 
people  who  have  got  more  experience  in  the 
matter  than  yourself,  and  the  conclusion  you 
have  arrived  at  from  watching  the  people  you 
have  given  us  to-day  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

10489.  You  are  perfectly  clear  in  your  mind  In™ 
that  the  real  way  to  secure  provision  for  the  old 
age  of  people  is  to  put  upon  them  the  responsi-  secor 
bility  of  doing  it? — Quite  so;   and  to  pro^-ide  botn 
them  with  safe  means  of  investment.     I  think 
that  is  most  important.    I  mean  that  they  have 
had  a  great  many  dreadful  societies  that  have 
broken  down.     I  think  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  deal  ■\\dth  those,  both  to  discourage  them 
and  expose  them,  and  provide  others,  is  A-ery 
important.    I  mean  such  practical  help  as  has 
been  given  by  the  establishment  of  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank. 

10490.  But  apart  from  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  you  would  strongly  advocate  the  State 
taking  every  precaution  it  can  that  the  savings 
of  the  people  are  secm'e  ? — That  the  savings  of 
the  people  are  secure ;  I  do  not  think  the  interest 
matters,  and  I  do  not  think  the  premiimi 
matters  ;  I  think  the  security  matters  enor- 
mously. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

10491.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  pro- 
vision for  old  age  should  be  left  to  volimtary 
agencies ;  would  you  object  to  State  agencies 
for  thrift,  such  as  the  Post  Office  SaAongs  Bank, 
or  deferred  annuities,  purchased  from  the  State, 
on  fair  terms,  without  involving  premimns  on 
savings  ? — Not  at  all,  Sir. 

Lord  Play  fair. 

10492.  Perhaps  you  may  have  mentioned  that  inquii 
before  I  came  into  the  room,  but  I  should  gather 
that  you  think  the  preliminary  inquiry  of  the  ^fj^ 
Poor  Law  officers,  who  are  sent  to  see  whether  a 
case  is  Avorthy  of  aid,  is  a  very  inefficient  sort  of 
inquiry  ? — I  shovdd  have  thought  so.  The  longer 
the  reUeving  officer  has  been  in  the  district,  and 
the  smaller  is  the  area,  the  better  his  investiga- 
tion ;  but  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  difticidt  at 
the  time  you  take  up  a  case  to  tell  Iioav  much  it 
is  due  to  past  want  of  thi'ift,  and  past  want  of 
sobriety — for  anybody  going  in — very  difficult. 
And,  of  course,  in  my  experience  of  the  inquiries 
of  Poor  Law  officers,  I  have  foimd  that  they 
gain  very  much  by  being  supplemented  by 
information  in  the  hands  of  other  people. 

10493.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that ;  do  you  Orjtar 
think  that  the  co-operation  of  well-organised  charlt 
charity  societies  comes  in  very  usefidly  to  supple-  j'^'^p, 
ment  such  deficient  examinations  ? — Oh  ;  (lis?-  directi 
tinctly  yes. 

10494.  You  do  not  object  to  well-organised 
charity ;  what  you  do  object  to,  as  I  understood, 
is  uncertain  sources  of  charity,  and  uncertain 
sources  of  relief  ? — Yes  ;  or  such  systematised 
ones  as  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  the 
responsibility  for  expenses,  which  seem  to  me 
rightly  to  belong  to  them.  I  should  object  very 
strongly  to  any  organised  system  Avhich  took  the 
provision  of  certain  necessities  out  of  the  hands 
of  working  people,  however  organised.    I  do  not 
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believe  it  would  be  so  bad  as  a  disorganised 
plan,  but  I  should  object  to  it. 

10495.  Practically  such  organised  charities 
are  organised  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
fraud  ;  it  is  likely  that  people  are  less  likely  to 
come  there  than  they  are  Avith  scattered  charities  ? 
--Yes.  Also  they  provide  more  often  adequate 
relief  for  the  particular  evil  with  which  they  have 
to  do  ;  whereas  the  disorganised  ones  are  always 
bringing  in  uncertain  smns,  and  not  really  dealing 
with  the  particidar  evil  they  profess  to  cope 
with. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Oioen. 

10496.  Do  you  know  any   of   the  working 
s  classes  who  could  give  us  the  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  from  their  own  standpoint,  and 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wealthier  classes  ? 
— I  should  think  such  wovild  be  found  mainly 

'  among  the  good  friendly  and  trade  societies, 
should  not  you  ?  Of  course  I  am  dealing  -with 
rather  a  low  class  of  people,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  am  a  good  person  to  introduce  the  higher  class 
of  working  men ;  I  think  many  other  people  have 
much  more  to  do  with  them.  I  do  not  know  that 
among  my  own  intimate  acquaintances  I  know 
anybody  who  would  be  as  good  as  those  you 
could  reach  in  other  ways. 

10497.  It  is  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  poor  classes — the  residuum — that  I  should 
like  to  have  your  ideas  ? — I  do  not  recall  any  at 
the  moment  from  whom  I  think  you  would  learn 
much. 

10498.  There  is  very  general  agreement 
amongst  us  that  a  rigid  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  is  in  the  long  run  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  classes  ;  but  it  also  appears — -I  am  speak- 
ing now  entirely  of  the  residuum  part  of  them — 
that  the  working  classes  do  not  feel  that  in  the 
least.  On  the  contrary,  that  their  feeling  towards 
the  Poor  Law  is  hostile.  Now  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  if  that  feeling  could  be  remedied,  and 
what  I  should  ask  you  for  is  information  which 
would  enable  us  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  would  enable  the  Government  to  tap  this 
source  of  information  ? — I  am  afraid  we  should 
find  that  we  see  the  disadvantages  to  the  poor  of 
out-door  relief  more  clearly  as  a  rule  than  they 
see  it  themselves  ;  for  of  course  the  temptation 
is  very  great  to  get  out-door  relief,  and  I  should 
think  there  are  20  people  who  would  tell  you 
that  it  was  helpful  for  one  who  would  tell  you 
the  contrary.  I  think  if  you  went  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  you  would  get  a  general 
opinion  that  they  liked  out-door  relief ;  they 
like  out-door  relief  and  plenty  of  charity  going  ; 
they  would  be  very  bitter  about  the  maladminis- 
tration of  it — nobody  so  bitter.  And  they  always 
say  it  goes  to  the  worst  people.  They  will  not 
come  forward  and  tell  you  very  much  ;  but  they 
are  very  bitter  about  it  —  oh,  very.  I  have 
heard  them  say  that  we  "  have  made  the  heart 
"  of  him  sad  whom  God  hath  not  made  sad  "  in  a 
really  di-eadfully  sovmding  way,  I  mean  as  if  it 
went  really  do^vn  very  deep  to  them. 

10499.  That  is  the  very  point?— I  think  a 
great  many  of  them  say,  "  Of  course  if  relief  were 
"  given  to  good  people  it  would  be  very  handy." 

10500.  Now  is  it  relatively  kind  to  associate 
with  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  persons  in  the 
same  stratum  of  society  as  those  who  make  these 
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complaints  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  any  experience  of  how  it  works.  I  do  not 
like  to  say  anything  against  them,  but  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  great  want  of  moral  courage 
among  the  lower  orders  of  working  men  in  doing 
anything  which  is  not  quite  popular.  Of  course 
it  is  more  difficult  to  them  as  they  are  very  near 
the  applicants  ;  but  I  feel  very  often  on  com- 
mittees and  places  where  I  deal  with  them,  that 
we  have  to  do  the  unpopular  things  for  them. 

10501.  It  is  a  very  hopeless  view? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so  ;  because  I  think  the  people  are 
steadily  arowing.  But  it  is  a  good  deal  to  ask 
of  them  to  say  that  their  next  neighbour,  who 
perhaps  is  the  man  in  want,  that  he  is  not  to 
have  the  thing  he  asks  for.  I  will  tell  you  where 
you  would  get  some  of  the  best  instances  as  to 
how  they  feel.  It  is  in  the  funny  replies  that 
many  of  the  people  have  made  when  out-door 
relief  has  been  cut  off.  I  dare  say  you  have 
heard  of  that  woman  who  went  to  Mr.  Brushfield 
in  Whitechapel  once,  and  said  "  You  do  not 
*'  remember  me,  sir."  He  said  "  No,  1  do  not ;  " 
and  she  said  "  You  took  off  my  out-door  relief  so 
"  long  ago,  and  I  am  much  better  off"  than  ever  I 
"  was  before."  That  unconscious  testimony  that 
stricter  action  is  really  helpful  you  Avill  often  get 
from  them.  But  I  do  not  know  where  you  will 
get  it,  of  course.  If  you  succeeded  in  securing 
wise  administrators  from  among  the  residuimi  it 
would  be  a  great  thing,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  be  very  hopeful  about  it.  You  would 
have  to  choose  your  men.  One  of  my  sisters, 
who  knows  a  great  many  working  men  of  a  far 
higher  class  than  I  know,  is  dreadfully  disap- 
pointed with  their  hanging  back  from  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society ;  they  are  always  telling  her 
how  much  they  know  about  the  ajDplicants  ;  but 
they  wiU  not  co-operate  ;  she  cannot  get  them  to 
do  it ;  she  tries. 

10502.  Is  not  that  because  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  acts  from  outside  ?  — Well, 
but  the  great  effort  has  been  to  get  them  on  the 
committee ;  they  would  be  welcomed  and  hailed 
on  the  committees,  and  I  think  they  may  join  in 
time  ;  but  I  mean  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  a  hopeless  view  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  quite  myself  where  I  should  turn  for  a 
good  guardian.  I  do  not  think  I  should  vote 
for  any  of  the  working  men  that  I  could  think 
of  at  this  moment  as  guardians  ;  not  the  lower- 
class  men. 

10503.  A  great  many  of  the  friendly  societies 
are  entirely  the  growth  from  the  working 
classes  ? — Quite  so.  I  think  we  may  get  good 
working  men  guardians  in  time,  but  I  do  not 
know  where  you  will  get  them  just  now.  We 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  corriqit  the  lower- 
class  among  them,  you  know. 

10504.  All  I  am  asking  is,  whether  yoiu* 
experience  suggests  any  means  by  which  we  could 
extend  that,  or  must  we  leave  it  alone,  and  let  the 
feeling  which  has  created  the  friendly  societies 
grow  in  the  same  way?  — That  woidd  be  my 
instinct,  but  of  course  now  they  mil  be  eligible 
for  guardians.  The  property  qualification  has 
been  removed,  so  that  they  will  be  eligible,  and  if 
any  of  them  wish  to  come  forward  they  mil  very 
likely  be  elected,  and  you  will  see. 

10505.  May  I  ask  what  parts  of  the  country 
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you  know ;  you  have  been  referring  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  ? — I  do  not  know  any  jjart 
of  tlie  country  in  the  sense  in  which  I  know 
London.  I  know  a  little  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  I 
was  thinking  at  this  moment  of  Kent,  which  of 
course  is  a  tolerably  well-to-do  part  of  the 
country.  I  was  thinking  of  part  of  Kent  mainly  ; 
a  little  of  Sussex,  and  a  little  of  Hampshire. 
But  I  do  not  profess  to  knoAv  the  country  as  I 
know  London. 

10506.  Is  the  part  of  Huntingdon  that  you 
have  in  your  mind  the  wood-growing  ^Jfii't  ?—  It 
is  outside  Huntingdon  itself. 

10507.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  proposals 
for  making  the  in-door  relief  a  tmion  charge  and 
.out-door  relief  a  parish  charge  ? — I  thought  that 
had  been  done  a  good  deal  under  Mr.  Goschen's 
Act. 

10508.  It  is  in  London  ;  but  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  country  ? — I  was  wholly  in  favour  of  it, 
and  I  thought  it  was  imderstood  to  have  Avorked 
Avell.  My  impulses  would  have  been  in  favour  of 
it.    I  do  not  know  very  much  about  it. 

Chairman. 

10509.  It  is  not  quite  that ;  pardon  me,  it  is 
not,  in  the  sense  you  mean  it,  the  case  in  London. 
In  London  there  is  a  Common  Poor  Fund  ? — The 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

10510.  The  Metro]3olitan  Common  Poor  Fund, 
which  goes  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
door poor  ;  that  leaves  the  whole  cost  of  the  out- 
door relief  not  upon  the  parish  but  upon  the 
union  ? — Yes,  quite  so  ;  upon  the  union  and  not 
uj)on  the  parish. 

Mr.  Humplirey?-  Owen. 

10511.  The  suggestion  rather  of  those  who 
make  this  proposal  is,  that  in  that  way  you  would 
provide  for  all  genuinely  deserving  cases  out  of 
the  house,  and  you  would  make  the  house  only 
the  refuge  for  those  for  whom  discipline  was 
required  ? — I  should  not  have  known  that.  I 
should  have  expected  you  Avould  have  put  a 
strong  motive  on  guardians  rather  to  lean  to  in- 
door than  to  out-door  relief ;  but  I  do  not  know. 
You  might,  might  you  not,  have  pretty  stern 
views  with  regard  to  the  respectable  poor,  if  you 
had  a  niggardly  parochial  organisation,  might 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Loch. 

10512.  The  relief  that  you  would  approve  of 
would  be  relief  that  draws  out  and  strengthens 
natural  responsibilities  ? — Quite  so  ;  that  is  the 
real  distinction ;  that  which  draws  out  and 
strengthens  natural  responsibilities  and  right 
energies. 

10513.  With  regard  to  the  feeling  of  people 
in  such  straits  as  you  have  referred  to,  is  there 
an  expectation  just  now  that  much  might  be 
done  for  them  by  way  of  pensions  or  in  some 
other  way  by  the  State  ? — They  have  a  dreadful 
notion  of  the  State  doing  things.  A  man  asked 
the  other  day  about  sending  some  children  to  the 
convalescent  home,  and  he  said  he  was  not  able 
to  pay  for  it ;  and  he  said  he  had  done  all  he 
could  for  his  children,  and  that  the  State  must 
do  the  rest.  And  they  are  very  full  of  talk 
about  what  is  going  to  be  done.  Thus  there  is 
a  dreadful  expectation  of  what  is  going  to  be 
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done  for  them.  It  is  most  pathetic,  I  think, 
because  the  hope  is  so  cruelly  raised.  I  think  it 
is  so  cruel  to  let  them  hope  for  what  really  will 
not  be  done. 

10514.  With  regard  to  these  out-door  relief 
districts  that  you  referred  to  ;  the  inquiry,  I 
suppose,  is  the  best  inquiry  that  is  forthcoming 
by  the  relieving  officers,  and  the  discrimination 
which  the  boards  of  guardians  might  use  prac- 
tically fails,  or  else  injustice  would  not  be  done? 
— Oh,  yes,  I  think  so,  yes. 

10515.  So  that  the  injustice  is  due  really  to 
discrimination  badly  attempted  ? — Quite  so. 

10516.  Does  the  desire  to  have  the  immediate 
wages  of  the  children  in  your  union  act  as  a 
general  cause  to  prevent  that  kind  of  natural 
provision  for  old  age  through  children  ? — Yes  ; 
children  are  sent  to  work  so  very  young,  and  not 
to  any  skilled  trade. 

10517.  But  even  under  the  conditions,  we 
might  say,  in  those  streets  you  refei-red  to,  if  the 
parents  were  a  little  more  self -re  straining  they 
could  help  the  children  in  a  better  way  them- 
selves, and  so  come  out  better  in  the  end  of  life  ? 
— Quite  so. 

10518.  Marylebone  you  know  well,  I  think? 
—Yes. 

10519.  And  for  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  continual  decrease  in  the  out-door  rehef 
in  Marylebone  ? — There  has. 

10520.  Has  there  been  simultaneously  an 
increase  in  what  you  might  call  the  better  social 
state  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  in  consequence  at  all.  Of  course 
the  social  state  of  Marylebone  during  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  improved  enormously,  and 
it  is  a  steady  improvement,  quite  extraordinary, 
the  improvement  since  I  first  knew  it. 

10521.  And  then  taking  indi\4dual  cases, 
rather  in  the  manner  you  suggested,  do  you 
think  that  people  now  living  in  Marylebone  Avho 
Avere  living  there  thirty  or  tAventy  years  ago 
have  sfroA™  into  better  social  conditions  them- 
selves  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

10522.  So  that  it  is  not  merely  a  general 
statement,  but  one  Avhich  refers  to  definite 
families  ? — Definite  families,  A-ery  distinctly  so. 


Mr.  Stockall. 

10523.  You  spoke  about  the  difficulty  of  P^^J' 
getting  information  of  a  reliable  character  from  ,1,0,, 
the  poor  ;  do  you  think  you  could  get  such  in-  whom  j 
formation  from  the  city  missionaries  and  those 
AA'ho  are  mixing  with  them  in  that  Avay  ? — I  am 
afraid  I,  personally,  should  not  have  very  much 
confidence  in  the  result.  I  suppose  they  Avoidd 
knoAA'  a  certain  amount ;  but,  I  am  afraid,  they  are 
a  great  deal  taken  in  by  AA-hat  I  haA-e  seen.  The 
people  Avho  knoAV  the  poor  best,  I  think,  are 
those  toAA'ards  whom  the  poor  have  themselves 
duties.  When  you  are  doing  a  kindness  to 
people,  or  preaching  to  them,  you  do  not  get  any 
test  except  their  Avords  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  crediting  Avords,  and  yet 
they  are  not  really  very  reliable.  I  Avould  rather 
go  lor  information  to  the  employers,  or  to  the 
landlords,  or  to  the  schoolmistresses — even  the 
schoolmistresses — though  I  do  not  think  they  are 
good  authorities.  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
very  much  hope  of  gaining  reliable  information 
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in  the  way  you  have  indicated.  0£  course,  it 
might  be  taken  to  have  a  certain  vahie  as 
evidence,  but  I  should  unt  like  to  build  very 
much  on  it. 

10524.  You  spoke  about  the  failures  of  some 
of  the  things  in  which  the  working  classes  had 
invested  their  money  ;  to  what  did  you  refer  ? — 
Well,  I  have  kncwn  of  many  clubs  that  have 
failed,  and  have  known  peo])le  who  have  paid  in 
for  years  before  they  failed.  I  do  not  know 
many  of  the  particulars,  but  certainly  they  exist, 
and  certainly  they  have  been  a  very  great  draw- 
back to  people  saving,  and  have  caused  very 
severe  collapses  when  they  failed. 

10525.  I  understand  you  now  then,  to  refer 
to  friendly  societies  that  have  been  established 
under  the  name  of  clubs  ? — I  suppose  some  of 
them  would  be  the  friendly  societies  ;  but  some 
of  them  would  not  be  so  high  up  as  that — small 
clubs  formed  among  themselves.  I  really  do  not 
know  the  particulars  of  most  of  them.  I  usually 
come  across  the  case  when  the  club  is  gone. 

10526.  Do  yon  know  at  all  the  class  of  club? 
— I  do  not  think  I  really  do  with  any  exactitude  ; 
one  is  always  coming  across  the  cases. 

10527.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  con- 
stitution of  what  are  known  as  "  slate  clubs  "  ? 
— Yes,  I  do  ;  and  they  are  a  very  great  blessing 
to  numbers  of  men  who  ha^  e  too  bad  health  to 
get  on  the  other  clubs,  because  they  deal  with 
the  cases  where  the  responsibility  of  a  very  bad 
constitution  cannot  be  taken.  But,  of  course, 
they  are  very  unsatisfactory  in  one  way — that 
they  share  out.  Most  of  them  are  the  sharing- 
out  clubs,  but  they  are  a  help  up  to  a  certain 
level.  They  call  them  "slate  clubs"  because  their 
liabilities  are  supposed  to  be  wiped  out  with  a 
sponge. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

10528.  You  have  not  told  us  by  what  means 
you  acquired  this  knowledge  of  the  poor  people 
of  London  ? — I  have  been  at  work  in  London 
ever  since  I  was  eleven  years  old,  in  and  out 
among  them. 

10529.  And  are  you  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  ? — 
No.  I  have  never  been  a  Poor  Law  Guardian. 
At  one  time  I  was  working  in  connection  with 
the  guardians  and  relieving  officers,  as  a  link 
between  them,  and  the  district  visitors  in 
Marylebone.  The  guardians  gave  directions 
that  a  list  was  to  be  sent  down  to  me  every  day 
of  every  person  applying  for  relief,  and  I  sent 
out  a  record  of  that  to  all  the  visitors  I  knew 
in  the  different  parts  of  Marylebone,  and  they 
sent  in  their  report  to  me.  I  sent  it  on  to  the 
relieving  officer,  and  it  was  brought  up  at  the 
Board  with  his  report,  and  I  was  seeing  a 
good  many  of  the  guardians  then,  and  that  is 
how  I  know  most  about  the  relieving  officers' 
inquiries  and  how  valuable  supplementation  of 
them  may  be.  Of  course,  we  knew  the  people  in 
other  ways,  and  were  able  to  throw  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  causes  of  poverty.  And  I  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Notice  B.  Committee  of  the  School 
Board,  and  I  used  to  hear  the  School  Board 
officers  and  the  applicants  come  up  and  give  their 
statements  of  the  case,  and  I  used  to  sit  in  one 
corner  and  I  used  to  Ijring  out  facts  by  some 
such  remark  as  "  What  about  Charles  ?  Is  not 
"  your  boy  bringing  back  27s.  a  week  ? "  or 
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something  of  that  sort.  This  evidently  Avould 
not  have  come  out  if  I  had  not  known  the  people 
in  their  homes. 

10530.  In  fact  you  wei-e  superintending 
relieving  officers  ? — I  was  working  in  connection 
with  the  School  Board,  the  (niardians,  tlic 
Church,  and  the  Charity  Organisation,  and  witli 

,  all  the  ladies  who  were  working  in  several 
districts  of  Marylebone,  and  I  was  attending  the 
committees,  not  of  the  guardians,  but  of  all  the 
other  bodies,  and  bringing  to  one  the  kno\vledge 
which  I  gained  at  the  other  ;  and  I  was  working 
more  or  less  in  the  courts  myself. 

10531.  I  heard  you  say  you  had  not  much 
faith  in  missionaries  and  clergymen  ? — Oh,  no. 
I  did  not  say  that  at  all ;  but  I  should  not 
have  much  faith  in  their  evidence.  I  did  not  say 
that  I  had  not  faith  in  them. 

10532.  That  you  had  not  much  confidence  in 
the  missionaries  as  to  their  capacity  to  ascertain 
the  facts  with  regard  to  poverty  ? — No.  I  do  not 
think  I  have,  as  a  rule. 

10533.  Would  you  have  any  confidence  in  the 
School  Board  visitors  ? — Kather  more. 

10534.  Still  limited  ?— Still  limited  ;  but  more 
in  the  School  Board  visitors. 

10535.  But  would  they  not  be  capable  of  giv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  reliable  evidence  ? — They  give 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
people,  but  as  to  the  causes  of  the  condition  I  am 
afraid  I  should  not  think  them  so  well  able  to 
judge.  They  would  know  where  the  tidy  homes 
Avere,  but  whether  the  untidiness  w^as  due  to  drink 
or  to  bad  temper,  I  do  not  think  they  would  know 
so  well.  You  see  the  people  are  always  on  their 
good  behaviour  to  the  people  from  whom  they 
expect  anything,  such  as  raissionai'ies  and  clergy- 
men ;  this  is  almost  instinctive.  It  is  a  very 
different  thing  with  the  School  Board  visitors, 
Avho  are  not  as  a  rule  administering  alms  more- 
over ;  the  poor  have  duties  to  perform  to  them, 
and  that  is  why  I  think  the  School  Boai-d  \-isitors 
would  be  better.  They  would  know  whether  the 
children  were  sent  to  school,  and  how  they  were 
sent,  whether  they  were  sent  clean  and  punctually, 
and  possibly  something  of  what  their  language 
was  when  they  were  at  play,  and  so  on. 

10536.  So  that  you  are  not  in  a  position  to 
offer  to  the  Commission  suggestions  as  to  the  class 
of  witnesses  from  whom  we  might  obtain  reliable 
information  with  regard  to  the  habits  of  the 
poor  people  ? — No.  I  think  more  would  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  witnesses  than  the  class ; 
I  should  say,  that  their  testimony  would  be  valu- 
able in  proportion  to  their  common  sense,  and  the 
nimiber  of  years  they  had  lived  among  the  poor. 
No.    I  do  not  think  I  really  am, 

10537.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  poor  vary  as  much  as  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  other  classes  ? — Quite  as 
much  ;  almost  more. 

10538.  You  have  seen  tidy  and  decent  homes, 
I  suppose,  as  well  as  dreadful  homes  ? — I  have  ; 
and  when  one  hears  people  talking  of  the  misery 
of  the  poor,  their  wretched  homes,  and  so  on,  and 
some  people  really  seem  wretched  over  it — one 
longs  that  they  should  see  all  the  hapj)y  little  homes 
there  are,  with  everything  so  pretty,  and  so  com- 
fortable, and  so  nice,  and  so  respectable,  and  seK- 
contained,  such  multitudes  of  them  there  are,  and, 
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M?'.  Broadhnrst — continued, 
they  are  very  little  known  because  the  people 
keep  themselves  more  to  themselves,  and  directly 
they  get  up  a  little  bit,  not  in  class,  but  in 
character,  you  find  such  happy  homes  and  such 
comfortable  ones. 

10539.  Has  it  ever  caused  you  surprise  to  find 
such  comfortable  surroundings  in  homes  where 
the  income  must  of  necessity  be  very  small  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  it  exactly  causes  me 
surprise,  but  I  feel  how  very  much  the  thing  de- 
j^ends  upon  the  ])eople  themselves. 

10540.  It  causes  you  pleasure  ?— You  see  the 
father  coming  home  and  making  toys  for  his 
children  and  taking  them  out  all  together,  and  the 
little  perambulators,  and  the  flowers,  and  the 
birds,  and  perhaps  the  rabbits,  and  all  the  pretty 
furniture,  and  it  is  quite  delightful  to  go  among 
them. 

10541.  These  peojjle  are  doing  all  they  can,  if 
not  for  that  much  discussed  period  of  65,  they 
are  at  any  rate  doing  their  utmost  to  make 
the  lives  of  their  little  ones  bright  and  happy  ? 
-^Yes.  Quite  so,  and  it  is  a  dreadful  pity  to 
see  people  going  in  ( I  have  sometimes  had  charge 
of  buildings  of  really  tidy,  happy  comfortable 
sets  of  people)  and  it  is  really  dreadful  to  see 
people  going  in  and  urging  them  to  take  this 
gift  and  that  gift,  and  the  other  help  ;  it  is 
absolutely  absurd. 

10542.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  very  good 
investment  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  make  the  life  of 
the  young  bright  and  happy  ? — I  do,  certainly  ; 
I  do  not  know  what  they  can  possibly  do  better. 

10543.  You  think  that  is  calculated  to  make 
them  better  men  and  women  than  a  miserable 
neglected  home  ? — Certainly. 

10544.  I  understand  you  are  against  all  sys- 
tems of  pensions  ? — I  really  am. 

10545.  In  any  form  ? — I  really  am. 

10546.  Why  ? — I  do  not  see  what  we  Avant 
them  for,  because  I  think  people  can  provide 
them  for  themselves,  or  their  children  can  pro- 
vide them  for  them. 

10547.  Have  you  ever  made  any  attack  upon 
the  system  of  pensions,  as  established  by  law  ? — 
You  mean  out-door  relief  ? 

10548.  No,  I  mean  pensions  ? — To  higher 
class  people  ?  no,  never. 

10549.  The  civil  service,  the  army,  and  the 
navy? — Oh,  civil  service  pensions  are  surely 
utterly  diflferent.  I  have  no  objection  to  pen- 
sions at  all,  if  they  are  practically  part  of  wages, 
which  they  are  in  civil  service  pensions,  not  the 
least  objection  to  them  myself ;  they  seem  to  me 
of  a  different  nature. 

10550.  But  are  thev  really  a  part  of  wages  in 
the  case  of  the  man  who  dies  before  he  becomes 
entitled  to  a  pension  ? — Well,  of  course,  people 
take  lower  wages  where  a  pension  is  attached  to 
an  office,  than  they  do  where  there  is  no  pension  ; 
you  may  call  it  a  question  of  insurance  if  you 
like,  but  it  is  a  means  of  remunerating  a  person 
who  is  working  for  you  ;  that  is  an  utterly  differ- 
ent thing.  No,  I  should  not  be  at  all  against 
pensions  for  policemen,  and  postmen,  and  people 
in  the  civil  service,  myself  ;  I  do  not  see  it  at 
all. 

10551.  You  rather  approve  of  that  ? — Yes  I 
do. 

10552.  Strongly  approve  of  fit  ?-7-I  do. 
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10553.  Pensions   in   particular   but    not  in 
general  ? —  Pensions  attached  to  specific  work. 

10554.  What  would  be  the  evil  of  the  State  Evil  of 
encouraging,  I  do  not  say  providing,  but  en-  checkii 
couraging  pensions.  Supposing  a  person  coukl  buft^ 
by  one  form  of  thrift,  provide  35.  a  week  pension,  grants 
do  you  think  it  would  be  a  bad  investment  for  fromoi 
the  State  to  supplement  that  by  an  extra  Is.  per 
week  and  make  it  4s  ? — I  think  everything 
depends  upon  what  the  State  could  make  by  the 
money,  if  the  thing  is  independent  and  self- 
supporting  I  do  not  object  to  it  at  all,  but  my 
objection  to  it,  where  it  is  not  self-supporting, 
is  that  I  do  not  think  it  has  a  good  influence 
upon  character,  I  think  it  is  a  very  costly  and 

not  a  healthy  form  of  help.  My  fears  are  very 
great  now  of  the  people  looking  more  and  more 
to  what  can  be  done  for  them,  and  less  and  less 
to  what  they  can  do  themselves,  and  in  my  talk 
TOth  all  the  poorer  people,  that  is  the  great 
tendency  that  I  find  among  them.  They  are 
always  talking  about  other  peoples'  duties,  or 
something  they  are  hoj)ing  to  come  from  the 
skies,  whereas  if  they  would  just  turn  round  and 
do  the  things  Avithin  their  power,  they  would 
begin  to  grow  more  prosperous,  and  they  would 
be  far  better,  richer,  and  happier  men,  and  it  is 
a  scheme  coming  at  this  particular  time  that  I 
feel  would  be  so  disastrous  to  them.  From  my 
experience  among  the  homes  of  the  people,  I 
think  what  they  want  is  not  help  fi'om  above ; 
I  think  they  want  something  which  should  de- 
velop them  and  stir  their  own  energies,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  a  State  pension  would  have 
that  result. 

10555.  Do  you  think  the  people  are  less  thrifty 
now  than  they  were  ? — I  would  not  say  they  are 
less  thrifty,  because  a  httle  higher  up  I  am  sure 
they  are  more  thrifty,  and  in  many  cases  we  can 
get  even  the  poor  people  to  save  a  little  ;  but  I 
think  there  is  more  of  that  general  cadging 
about,  to  look  for  what  is  coming  from  up  above  ; 
there  is  certainly  more  of  that  and  more  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  in  large  classes  of  cases. 

10556.  Your  desire  in  short  is  to  create  a  EvII  o 
sense  of  entire  responsibility  ? — Responsibility,  chariti 
and  this  specially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  "^l^ 
people  themselves.  I  do  not  think  these  things 
are  helping  them,  I  distinctly  think  they  are  not 
helping  them.  If  I  could  stop  all  charities  in 
any  given  parish  to-morrow  I  really  think  I  would 
do  it.  I  think  it  would  be  the  Avorst  plan  to  do 
it  quite  suddenly,  but  really  I  do  not  think  tlie 
people  Avould  much  miss  them. 

10557.  Woidd  you  say  that  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ? — No,  certainly  I  should 
not  wish  this,  for  one  thing  it  is  an  immense 
investigating  and  uniting  power,  and  it  is  a  power 
that  is  distinctly  helping  the  people  toAvards  the 
very  state  of  mind  that  I  desire  to  see,  and 
there  are  certain  gifts  AA^hich  of  course  one  feels 
most  valuable. 

10558.  Do  you  regard  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  as  an  inA^estigating  department  ? — ■ 
Oh,  not  exclusively. 

10559.  You  are  desirous  of  fixing  the  respon- 
sibility upon  the  persons  to  provide  for  them- 
selves in  old  age  and  on  other  occasions ;  how 
would  you  expect  that  to  be  done  by  the  very 
poorest,  the  casual  labourers  whose  earnings  are 
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uncertain  and  very  small  at  all  times  ;  take  the 
agricultural  labourer,  with  an  average  of  1 25.  or 
l'6s.  a  week  ? — In  the  country  ? 

10560.  In  the  country  ? — Well,  I  have  seen 
wonderful  things  done  by  them ;  I  do  not  know 
how  they  do  it,  but  they  certainly  do  both  save  and 
support  themselves  and  bring  up  their  families 
in  ways  that  show  that  it  really  does  more 
depend  on  management,  on  thrift,  on  industry, 
on  economy,  than  on  large  wage  ;  and  if  they 
can  do  it,  surely  the  large  bulk  of  our  people 
can  do  it.  That  is  one  thing  that  I  do  see  going 
backwards  and  forwards  from  London  to  the 
coimtry. 

10561.  Do  you  see  that  they  have  provided 
for  old  age  ? — Well,  I  do  very  often  ;  and  cer- 
tainly if  you  take  into  consideration  that  they 
have  prepared  their  sons  and  daughters  to  help 
them.  I  am  quite  amazed  at  the  way  in  which 
agricultural  labourers  with  very  low  wages  in  a 
long  winter  will  have  money  in  hand,  when  I  know 
that  the  people  with  far  higher  wages  up  in  London, 
if  thrown  out  of  work  for  a  week,  or  even  when 
they  have  their  club  money  to  pay,  will  often  say 
they  have  not  a  farthing,  and  evidently  have  not 
it.  I  think  it  is  not  a  question  of  wage.  I  would 
like  to  see  their  wages  higher,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  help  them  far  more  by  leaving 
them  to  themselves  than  ever  we  shall  do  v\ith  a 
State-supported  set  of  pensions.  That  is  my 
own  conviction  ;  of  course,  it  cannot  be  proved, 
but  that  is  my  conviction  ;  that  is  all  one  can 
say,  one  cannot  prove  it,  of  course. 

10562.  I  quite  agree  with  your  opinion  as  to 
its  being  largely  a  matter  of  thrift  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  amount  of  wage,  but  I  am  very 
unwilling  to  agree  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  labourer  with  12s.  a  week  to  provide  his  pen- 
sion?— I  do  notknow  one  who  provides  his  pension, 
but  I  know  several  who  have  money  laid  by, 
and  whose  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  would 
only  be  too  proud  to  help  them,  and  who  belong 
to  friendly  societies,  and  have  provided  a  little 
money  laid  by,  and  so  on  ;  I  know  such,  and 
if  one  knows  that  they  are  there,  one  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is  possible.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  done,  but  I  do  not  think  the  State  would  help 
them  by  pensions  any  the  more. 

10563.  You  think  that  a  person  who  has  done 
that  would  be  a  valuable  witness  '? — I  do. 

10564.  And  ought  to  be  examined  ? — Well,  I 
do  not  know  how  they  woidd  manage  in  giving 
evidence,  or  what  they  would  say,  but  they  are 
there  ;  their  lives  are  witnesses,  I  think. 

10665.  Would  you  mind  assisting  the  Com- 
mission, providing  it  desired  to  examine  such  a 
person,  with  a  reference  to  sucii  a  person  ? — 
Well,  I  should  have  to  consult  the  persons. 

10566.  Certainly,  but  you  would  not  mind  as- 
sisting the  Commission  ? — If  I  knew  anyone  who 
was  willing  to  come,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  come. 

10567.  This  special  class  of  low-paid  labour  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  likely  that 
people  would  like  to  come.  Of  coui'se,  you 
know  they  are  very  unwilling  that  people  should 

'  know  of  their  little  savings.  There  is  nothing 
they  are  more  anxious  to  conceal,  yes,  most 
anxious — oh,  very  anxious.  It  is  one  great  diffi- 
culty, you  know,  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 


Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

Bank  that  the  book  comes  by  post.  If  you 
provide  that  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  books 
in  a  district  go  to  any  place  Avhere  they  are  sure 
of  secrecy  you  would  get  double  the  amoimt  of 
depositors  that  you  would  get  in  any  other  case. 
There  are  so  often  bad  members  of  the  family 
who  prey  upon  the  thrifty,  they  fear  partly  that, 
and  people  who  ask  them  to  lend ;  oh !  they  are 
very  tenacious. 

10568.  With  regard  to  the  deferred  annuities  ; 
have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  Avhy  they 
do  not  go  to  the  Post  Office  for  deferred  annui- 
ties ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  form  of  saving 
that  takes  them  at  all,  and,  if  you  notice,  it  is  not 
the  form  of  saving  that  usually  attracts  people 
in  any  class.  I  have  often  asked  about  poor 
governesses  and  others,  and  if  you  think  of  the 
people  you  know  they  very  seldom  purchase  de- 
ferred annuities.  They  do  not  like  the  notion  of 
the  fund  ceasing  with  them,  and  they  do  not 
particularly  like  contemplating  the  time  Avhcn 
they  will  want  it  ;  they  much  prefer  buying  a 
shop  or  a  farm,  or  a  house  or  furniture,  or  trying 
to  get  into  a  better  position,  and  I  think  their 
instincts  are  probably  right  about  that  ;  cer- 
tainly they  feel  it  so. 

10569.  Do  you  think  that  the  poor  people 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  advantages 
that  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  ofters — I  do 
not  mean  as  regards  annuities  so  much  as  regards 
the  savings  and  its  complete  security  ? — You 
know  probably  that  a  good  deal  has  been  done 
both  in  Liverpool  and  London  lately  in  collecting 
more  or  less  in  connection  with  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  from  door  to  door  among  the  poor. 
People  have  been  long  struck  with  the  great 
difference  between  the  contributions  to  the  burial 
societies  and  other  forms  of  saving,  and  I  believe 
myself,  and  I  think  a  good  many  people  share 
the  opinion  that  it  is  a  great  deal  because  of  the 
collectors  going  from  door  to  door,  so  that  the 
two])ences  and  the  threepences  are  picked  up. 
The  same  system  has  been  adopted  with  the  use 
of  the  slips  for  the  Post  Office  by  ladies  visiting 
from  room  to  room,  and  very  satisfactory  residts 
are  being  arrived  at.  A  great  deal  of  money  has 
been  collected  Avhere  that  is  done,  and  also  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  that  quite  lately  the  more 
important  rules  have  been  printed  in  lai-ge  print 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
books.  That  quantity  of  small  print  is  a  great 
terror  to  people,  they  do  not  read  small  print 
well,  and  though  it  may  be  legal  to  have  it  all 
there,  it  is  much  better  to  relegate  it  to  the  back 
of  the  book.  Anybody  who  knew  anything  of 
the  poor  would  feel  that  immediately,  and  would 
print  in  rather  larger  type  the  rules  that  they 
will  want  every  day.  And  of  course  keeping  the 
savings  bank  open  till  eight  o'clock  will  make  a 
difference.  I  think  they  know  they  are  safe  ;  I 
think  they  quite  believe  in  their  safety. 

10570.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a  great  advan- 

tage  to  the  future  old  people  if  now  that  they  are  teaching 
young,  taking  them  in  their  childhood,  greater 
efforts  were  made  to  give  addresses  or  lectures  or 
instructions  in  elementary  schools  on  thrift  ? — 
Yes  it  might ;  I  think  it  will  come  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  ;  I  think  it  is  getting  into  the  air  you  know, 
and  they  will  learn  it.  I  daresay  it  might,  but 
of  course  the  practical  teaching  is  perhaps  one  of 
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tlie  most  helpful.  People  are  appointed  to  go 
now  to  the  board  schools  very  often,  and  the 
children  begin  saving,  which  is  a  very  great 
point  ;  it  almost  teaches  them  thrift  more  than 
anything. 

10571.  Thrift  is  a  matter  of  life-long  habit  ?-  - 
It  is,  and  it  is  of  course  when  people  are  young 
that  they  can  particularly  practice  it. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

10572.  You  put  your  trust  in  voluntary  effort 
and  not  in  the  State  ? — I  do. 

10573.  May  I  sum  up  your  view  in  this  way  ; 
that  the  question  before  this  Commission  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  money  help  as  of  self-help, 
a  question  of  character  and  an  ethical  and  not  an 
economical  problem  ;  would  you  assent  to  that?-  — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

10574.  Then  would  you  tell  us  how  far ;  I  bear 
in  mind  what  you  have  said  about  the  ability  of  the 
poor  to  save,  and  I  take  it  that  it  is  rather  an  error 
to  think  only  of  provision  against  old  age,  that 
there  are  many  other  ways  for  provision  to  be 
made  indirectly  against  old  age  ? — Quite  so  ;  I 
think  that  is  what  I  feel  very  strongly,  that  all 
sorts  of  other  things  bear  on  old  age,  almost  more 
than  a  pension. 

10575.  But  take  the  direct  bearing  upon  old 
age,  and  bearing  in  mind  what  you  have  told  us 
about  the  young  of  17  or  18,  Avho,  to  use  your 
own  words,  could  do  a-  great  deal,  do  you  think 
that  young  people  at  that  time  of  life  could  pro- 
vide for  future  wants  in  the  nature  of  a  lump 
sum,  not  at  once,  but  during  those  early  yeai"s 
before  marriage  ? — A  great  deal  depends  upon 
what  you  mean  by  "  could."  I  think  they  could 
as  far  as  their  earnings  are  concerned,  at  least  I 
should  have  thought  so  ;  they  could  certainly  do 
a  great  deal  toward:,  it. 

10576.  I  am  putting  to  you  practical  possibili- 
ties, what  we  may  hope  for? — Yes,  Avell  we 
should  need  to  have  a  very  different  temper  in 
them. 

Chairman. 

1057".  You  mean  that  they  could,  but  they  would 
not  ? — I  think  they  would  not  unless  a  good  deal  de- 
pended upon  it,  unless  a  good  deal  of  moral  influence 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  them;  the  sort  of  man 
who  had  spent  65.  on  pleasure  on  Satiu-day,  and 
took  nothing  back  for  his  board  to  the  old  widow 
with  whom  he  was  living,  you  must  make  some 
change  in  him,  he  was  getting  an  old  widow  to 
board  him,  and  he  spent  6s.  on  pleasure  on 
Saturday,  and  took  nothing  back  to  the  old 
widow.  That  man  wants  a  good  deal  done  to 
him,  before  he  can  save  for  his  old  age  or  help 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

10578.  I  was  putting  the  lump  siun  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  deferred  annuity,  which  is  such  a 
difficult  matter  to  provide  for? — Perhaps  you  are 
thinking  of  Canon  Blackley's  scheme  ;  were  you 
thinking  of  something  of  that  kind  ? 

10679.  No,  I  am  thinking  rather  of  what 
could  be  done  to  encourage  young  people  before 
marriage,  to  lay  up  a  liunp  sum,  with  which  they 
Avould  purchase  benefits,  not  necessarily  provi- 
sion against  old  age,  but  otherwise  1 — I  think  it 


Mr.  Roundell — continued, 
is  a  most  important  point  to  dwell  upon,  and  urge 
in  every  way.    That  is  the  time  that  they  could 
do  it  mainly  and  when  many  of  them  do  do  it. 

105S0.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Broadhurst 
put  to  you,  the  cases  of  the  casual  labourer  and 
the  agricultural  labourer,  I  gather  your  view  to 
be  that  though  you  do  not  know  how  it  is  brought 
about,  the  agricultural  labourer,  even  ^\-ith  low 
wages,  is  able  to  make  pro^-ision  not  necessarily 
for  old  age,  but  directly  or  indirectly  more  or 
less  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

10581.  And  then  with  regard  to  the  casual  Cam' 
labourer,  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  Ave  must 
ho])e  for  the  general  improvement  in  the  con-  ^ 
dition  of  that  class  of  labourer,  and  that  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves  very  much  for  the  pm-poses 

of  our  inquiry  with  him  ? — You  cannot  say  that 
you  have  reached  the  limit  of  what  the  casual 
labourer  can  do  when  you  see  all  the  dreadful  m 
amount  that  is  ■■-pent  in  waste,  and  in  di-ink,  and 
clearly  until  we  have  eliminated  that  we  shall 
not  do  much  with  him  by  offering  him  anything, 
because  he  has  as  much  to  gain  now  by  stop])ing 
his  drinking  and  organising  his  home  as  vcm 
could  possibly  set  before  any  man.  Sobriety  is 
life,  and  health,  and  home,  and  everything  to  him. 
No  premium  you  can  offer  him  at  this  moment 
would  suddenly  convert  him  into  a  thrifty  man  ; 
you  cannot  say  you  have  reached  the  limit  while 
he  squanders  on  drink,  and  the  first  thing  to  do 
it  seems  to  me  is  to  get  him  to  use  what  he  has 
got.  _  ^ 

10582.  Then  we  must  chiefly  look  to  moral 
influences,  such  as  the  s])read  of  education,  and 
the  spread  of  the  movement  against  intemper- 
ance ? — And  the  withdrawal  of  indiscriminate 
help,  both  poor  law  and  other  I  should  say. 

10583.  In  your  great  experience  of  L/ondon 
should  vou  say  that  early  marriage  jjrevails  less 
among  the  poor  than  it  did  ? — 1  do  not  know  ; 
one  is  struck  by  the  people  who  wait,  and  by  the 
people  "who  do  not  wait ;  and  what  the  numbers 
are  I  should  not  quite  know. 

10584.  Without  going  into  the  question  at  all 
of  friendly  societies,  I  imderstand  you  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  one  principle  upon  which  legisla- 
tion shoidd  go  in  the  matter  of  friendly  societies 
would  be  for  the  State  to  give  greater  secunty 
so  far  as  possible,  and  that  if  we  can  do  that  we 
have  done  all  that  we  want  ? — That  Avoidd  be  my 
idea,  certainly. 

10585.  I  suppose  that  simmiing  it  all  up  you 
would  not  be  afraid  to  trust  to  a  better  admini? 
tration  of  the  Poor  Law,  to  encoiu'agement  of 
thrift  in  whatever  way  it  can  be  given,  and  for 
the  State  to  give  security  in  the  matters  of  the 
friendly  societies  ? — Yes. 

10586.  And  in  the  matter  of  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks  what  you  want  is,  is  it  not,  what 
Mr.  Scudamore  in  the  Friendly  Societies  Commis- 
sion told  us,  yovi  want  to  popularise  the  Post 
Office  system,  to  make  it  popiilar,  to  bring  it  to 
the  homes  of  the  poor  as  far  as  you  can  ? — Yes. 

10587.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  and  you  are  well  acquainted  with  educa- 
tion  ? — I  have  never  been  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  ;  it  is  Miss  Davenpon  Hill  who  is 
a  member  of  the  School  Board. 

10588.  But  I  take  it  you  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  circular  of  the  Education  Department 
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on  the  subject  of  thrift  in  elementary  schools  ?— 
I  do  not  think  I  am. 

Mr.  Pell. 

1-  105S9.  Some  questions  have  been  put  to  you 
■s'ltf  by  the  Commissioners  as  to  your  fitness  to  speak 
upon  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  London  and  in 
the  country.  I  think  that  at  one  time,  if  not 
now,  you  have  almost  taken  iipon  yourself  the 
collection  of  rents  in  the  very  poorest  part  of 
London,  or  if  you  have  not  done  so  yourself,  you 
put  ladies  in  to  undertake  that  disagreeable  duty, 
is  not  that  the  case  ? — I  do  not  call  it  a  disagree- 
able duty,  but  I  have  done  it  and  I  have  put 
ladies  in  to  do  it. 

10590.  I  do  not  call  the  collection  of  rents  an 
agreeable  one  ? — Oh,  it  is  ;  very, 
got  10591.  At  all  events  you  brought  yourself  into 
close  and  practical  intimacy  with  the  poor  a?  a 
landlord's  agent  in  the  collection  of  rents  ? — 
Yes. 

10592.  And  therefore  you  must  be  thoroiighly 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  many  of  the 
poor,  because  character,  1  suppose,  would  have 
been  one  of  ihe  first  questions  that  would  have 
been  put  to  an  applicant  for  one  of  your  rooms  ? 
—Quite  so ;  and  also  character  as  tested  by 
action  ;  and  of  coiu'se  they  have  duties  to  us 
which  is  a  great  help. 

10593.  I  think  with  regard  to  a  very  noto- 
riously bad  part  of  VVhitechapel — George  Yard 
— which  was  built  upon  by  Mr.  Crowder,  you 
gave  him  advice  there  ? — Yes. 

10594.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  merciless 
collection  of  rent,  pay  to  a  moment,  was  it  not  ? 
— I  think  we  usually  try  to  have  punctuality  in 
the  payment  of  rent.  I  do  not  like  the  adjective 
"  merciless,"  I  would  rather  say  "  merciful," 
as  regards  the  poor,  keeping  them  out  of  debt, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  better  for  any- 
body. 

10595.  You  found  that  really  beneficial  to  the 
class  of  people  who  came  into  the  houses  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

ig  "  10598.  NoAV  we  are  upon  old  age  would  you 
agree  Avith  me  in  thinking  that  the  condition  in 
old  age  very  much  depended,  if  not  entirely, 

lant   upon  the  habits  of  youth  ? — Decidedly. 

10597.  Therefore  \ou  would  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  to  help  tiie  poor  by  pensions  at  the 
end  of  life  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  of 
existence  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is. 

10598.  That  if  the  State  is  to  spend  money 
and  to  spend  its  energies  in  direct  attempts  to 
assist  the  poorer  classes  it  would  be  better  to 
beijin  with  those  who  are  just  stepping  into  the 
duties  of  life  than  those  who  are  just  parting 
with  them  ? — They  are  doing  that  you  see  in 
educHtion, 

1059:5.  Uut  to  go  beyond  that  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  you  are  pointing  to.  I  am  not  very 
much  in  favour  of  State  assistance  at  any  time, 
or  for  any  body  of  people,  being  increased  at 
this  moment. 

10600.  No,  no  moi-e  am  I;  but  if  Ave  are 
driven  to  it  Avould  it  not  be  better  to  begin  with 
the  younger  than  with  the  older  people.  1  will 
illustrate  it.  Might  it  not  be  better  to  lend  the 
money  to  poor  but  respectable  young  married 
couples  to  start  in  business.  I  am  not  advocat- 
86o30. 
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far  from  it ;  but  might  not  that  be  more 
likely  to  benefit  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  go  so  far  as  that  ;  I  do  not  think  1  should 
advocate  it  certainly. 

10601.  Now  the  Commission  heard  a  good 
deal  about  large  families,  and  their  being  rather 
a  Aveight  upon  the  poor  ;  do  you  think  that  any 
better  investment  coidd  be  made  by  a  poor  man 
than  a  large  family  Avell  brought  up  ? — I  think 
everything  depends  upon  the  "  Avell  brought 
"  up. 

10602.  Well  brought  up? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  shoidd  dAvell  so  much  upon  the  advantage 
of  the  large  family,  I  Avoiild  say  I  think  it  is 
better  to  dAvell  upon  the  well  brought  up. 

10603.  A  moderate  sized  one  well  brought  up 
would  understand  the  obligations  due  to  the 
parent  ? — That  is  what  I  mean,  large  or  small, 
let  them  understand  their  obligations. 

10604.  Therefore  the  condition  of  the  family 
depends  more  on  the  character — the  Avay  they 
are  brought  up,  not  on  the  numbers  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

10605.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  opinions  Vory  poor 
of  the  poor  upon  this  subject,  and  you  said  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  at  their  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  out-door  relief  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
their  opinions  Avould  not  be  very  fai-sighted  for 
themselves,  many  of  them.  I  think  we  ought 
really  to  think  for  them  very  much. 

10606.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  take 
the  opinions  of  patients  in  Guy's  Hospital  as  to 
the  treatment  of  diseases  ? — Hardly. 

10607.  Is  there  not  something  almost  parallel 
in  taking  the  opinions  of  the  very  poor  on  Poor 
Law  relief  ? — I  should  have  felt  it  so  ;  the  very 
people  Avho  are  deiiendent  on  this  are  the  very 
people  who  cannot  see  far  enough  to  say  that  it 
is  doing  them  harm,  I  should  think. 

10608.  There  Avould  be  a  parallel  ?— Yes. 

10609.  In  your  experience  have  you  noticed 
Avhether  the  saA'ings  of  the  poor  are  made  more 
carefvdly  and  persistently  in  bad  times  than  in 
good ;  I  do  not  knoAv  whether  you  haA  c  made 
that  observation  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have. 

10610.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  hear  about 
these  pension  schemes  ? — I  could  not  say  exactly 
the  date. 

10611.  How  long  ago,  can  you  call  to  mind  ? 
— Do  you  mean  these  last  ones  ;  these  last  two  ? 

10612.  Mr.  Booth's  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's, 
and  Canon  Blackley's  ? — Canon  Blackley's  I 
haA^e  heard  of  for  a  great  many  years,  and  been 
alAvays  very  much  interested  in  it.  I  think  I 
heard  of  Mr.  Booth's  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
heard  of,  but  I  do  not  know  quite  Avhen  that  was. 

10613.  Do  you  think  it  had  a  spontaneous 
origin  among  the  poor  themselves,  this  desire 
for  pensions  ?  —  I  never  heard  that  it  had. 

10614.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  put  into  their 
minds  from  the  outside  ?—  I  could  not  say,  I  am 
sure  ;  I  think  it  would  find  very  ready  field  there 
if  it  were. 

10615.  HaA'e  you  ever  heard  of  a  spontaneous 
desire  for  anything  of  the  sort? — Not  in  any 
form,  except  that  of  out-door  relief. 

10616.  Ha\'e  you  ever  knoAvn  of  any  direct 
schemes  for  helping  the  poor  that  haAC  really 
benefited  them  ;  schemes  for  direct  help  to  the 
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poor  that  have  really  benefitted  them  ? — Do 
you  mean  by  direct  help,  almsgiving  ? 

10617.  Help  by  others  ?— By  almsgiving. 

10618.  Yes,  or  direct  schemes  for  loweringthe 
rents  of  their  houses  at  other  people's  expense,  or 
anything  of  that  sort  ? — Oh,  no  ;  not  that.  It  is 
a  large  question.  I  have  seen  the  poor  helped 
very  distinctly  ;  I  do  not  know  what  a  direct 
scheme  would  be ;  it  is  rather  a  large  question  ;  I 
should  not  like  to  say  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Henley. 

10619.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  stated  that  the 
low  rate  of  interest  which  is  paid  in  the  savings 
bank  deters  the  working  people  from  investing 
their  money  in  the  savings  bank  ? — Never  among 
the  poor  themselves,  and  I  have  never  found  it 
myself.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  rate 
of  interest  has  very  little  to  do  with  their 
savings. 

10620.  You  have  told  us  that  the  working 
people  like  to  invest  in  certain  things,  such  as 
furniture,  and  other  matters  which  are  really 
local  and  visible ;  have  you  ever  found  the 
Guardians,  when  people  have  been  compelled  to 
apply  for  relief,  to  press  unduly  on  those  who 
have  made  this  provision  for  themselves,  such  as 
good  furniture,  in  the  way  of  taking  it  from 
them,  or  compelling  them  to  sell  it  ? — As  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  1  have  always  found  the 
Guardians  most  anxious,  as  far  as  the  law  would 
allow  them,  not  to  press  too  hardly  upon 
thrifty  applicants,  and  in  some  parishes  there 
have  been  places  provided  for  storing  furniture. 
The  Guardians  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take  charge 
of  furniture  for  people  while  they  went  into 
the  house  temporarily,  if  they  thought  it  was 
advisable,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  known  them 
they  have  rather  respected  sixch  people,  and 
regretted  it,  if  the  law  compelled,  them  either  to 
forfeit  savings  or  club  money,  or  furniture,  or 
anything  else. 

10621.  Because  it  was  stated  here  by  a  witness 
who  had  been  a  Guardian  that,  in  the  event  of 
an  applicant  having  good  furniture  in  his  house, 
the  guardians  hesitated  to  give  outdoor  i-elief, 
would  that  be  your  experience  ? — If  the  furniture 
were  a  thing  that  could  be  sold  I  should  have 
almost  thought  they  were  compelled  to  hesitate, 
are  they  not  ?  I  mean  the  only  qualification  for 
poor  law  relief  is  destitution,  is  it  not  ?  and 
where  a  man  has  possessions  he  is  not  really 
destitute. 

10622.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  where 
they  compelled  an  applicant  to  sell  his  furniture  ? 
— No,  I  have  not ;  but  I  have  known  50  cases — 
more  than  that  a  great  many — Avhere  charity  is 
deterred  because  people  have  a  tidy  home.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  much  the  charity  goes  to  the 
drunken,  dirty,  miserable  home,  and  howitj)asses 
over  the  tidy  one,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the 
charitable. 

10623.  You  Avere  speaking  of  the  very  pleasant 
condition  of  the  cottages  in  the  country  compared 
with  London.  What  would  be  the  rent  of  a 
room  in  London  for  an  aged  couple  in  the  parts 
of  London  you  know  ? — It  depends  on  the  part 
of  London. 

10624.  What  would  be  the  rent  of  a  room  in 
the  parts  of  London  you  know  for  an  aged 
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couple  ?— Well,  I  should  think  the  average  rent 
would  be  from  25.  66?.  to  3^.  a  week.  I  have  known 
it  a  little  less,  and  I  have  known  it  more.  It  differs, 
you  know,  and  when  you  get  a  little  to  the  out- 
skirts it  is  very  much  cheaper ;  it  is  the  central 
pax't  that  is  dear. 

10f)25.  That  Avould  compare  with  a  shilling  a 
week  in  the  country? — Probably. 

10626.  And  in  addition  to  that  the  countryman 
woidd  have  a  garden  ? — Yes. 

10627.  And  many  other  advantages? — Then 
on  the  other  hand,  people  seem  so  often  to  forget 
that  everything  except  rent,  is  cheaper  in  London, 
vegetables,  fruit,  meat,  fish,  amusements,  travel- 
ling, everything  is  cheaper  except  rent,  rent  is 
the  only  thing  that  is  higher.  Coal  is  higher  in 
the  country  if  you  have  to  buy  it ;  of  course  you 
may  have  wood,  but  if  you  have  to  get  coal  it  is 
much  dearer  in  the  country  than  in  London. 

10628.  Of  course,  in  London  a  man  has  to 
go  to  the  greengrocer  for  everything,  but  in  the 
country  he  grows  many  things  himself  ? — Yes, 
but  look  how  cheaply  he  gets  vegetables,  and 
what  a  variety. 

10629.  What  accommodation  would  an  aged 
couple  get  for  the  3s.  ? — I  thought  you  asked 
about  a  single  room. 

10630.  And  a  common  staircase  ? — Of  course, 
they  like  it  best  if  they  can  get  into  a  small 
house,  you  know  small  houses  are  more  popular. 

10631.  Have  you  found  in  your  experience 
in  London  that  the  poor  have  hesitated  to 
apply  for  relief  in  consequence  of  the  harsh 
conduct  of  any  of  the  officers? — I  should  not 
have  thought  so,  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own 
knoAvledge  at  all,  I  do  not  think  they  like  going 
up  ;  especially  the  first  time. 

10632.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case? — I  do 
not  think  I  have  ;  I  could  imagine  such  a  case, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  have  known  it. 
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Lord  Brassey. 

106.'{3.  You  have  been  asked  a  great  many 
questions,  I  can  only  ask  you  a  sort  of  winding- 
up  question.  As  you  knoAv  this  is  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  existing  system  of  relief  of 
the  poor  from  public  fimds  ;  have  you  any  sug- 
gestions that  you  think  would  help  us,  wliich 
have  not  been  dealt  with  in  your  evidence  ?  I 
quite  understood  you  to  express  objection  to 
State  pensions,  and  you  have  shown  the  evils 
that  often  follow  from  indiscriminate  charity, 
and  you  have  shown  that  your  best  hope 
for  the  future  of  the  Avorking  classes  is  in 
their  own  self-help.  No  doubt  we  have  reason 
to  be  gratified  with  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  the  cream  of  the  working  classes,  but 
how  about  the  submerged  tenth,  the  residuum  ;  do 
you  think  that  they  can  do  much  to  raise  them- 
selves without  external  aid  ? — I  think  they  can, 
and  I  do  not  think  external  aid  will  raise  them. 
I  think  they  have  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
what  you  call  the  cream  of  the  working  classes, 
and  we  see  they  are  beginning  to  follow  in  them. 
Look  how  all  the  imskilled  trades  are  beginning 
to  organise  themselves  now,  I  mean  why  should 
we  despair  of  them,  the  others  have  dene  it.  I 
do  not  suppose  30  or  40  years  ago  we  should 
have  expected  the  growth  there  has  been  in 
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friendly  societies  and  different  means  of  provision 
for  working  people. 

10634.  So  that  even  in  what  we  may  call  the 
residuum  you  think  they  will  do  best  by  being 
left  to  themselves  ? — I  do  certainly  think  they 
will  do  best  by  being  left  to  organise  their  own 
plans,  if  they  have  secure  methods  of  investment 
provided. 

10635-6.  With  regard  to  the  relief  of  the  aged 
poor  from  the  public  funds,  do  you  think  that  we 
could  safely  dispense  with  the  conditions  of 
residence  in  the  Avorkhouse  in  their  case,  or  do 
you  think  that  more  comforts  might  be  given  to 
those  who  live  in  the  workhouse  and  had  attained 
to  advanced  age  ? — I  think  the  latter  would  be  the 
far  safer  course,  giving  more  comforts  to  the 
aged  inside  the  house  rather  than  out-door  relief. 
Directly  you  get  out-door  relief  you  discourage 
the  efforts  of  the  people  and  the  efforts  of  their 
relatives,  and  that  seems  to  me  the  great  thing 
you  have  to  avoid. 

10637.  We  may  take  it  quite  clearly  from  you 
that  you  do  not  come  here  to  suggest  that  the 
State  should  do  more  than  it  does  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

10638.  As  to  what  you  said  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parisons between  the  social  condition  of  the  poor 
in  London  and  the  working  class  generally  in 
London  and  the  country,  do  you  think  that  the 
working  people  in  London  have  a  greater 
disadvantage  than  the  corresponding  classes  in 
the  coimtry  in  regard  to  regularity  of  employ- 
ment; do  you  think  there  are  more  people  in 
London  depending  upon  work  which  comes  only 
at  a  particular  season  of  the  year  ? — I  dare  say 
that  may  be  so,  but  there  is  also  a  great  tendency 
in  the  people  rather  to  look  for  it.  They  rather 
prefer  higher  wages  and  then  being  out  of  w^ork 
to  anything  regular,  and  they  will  often  scorn 
regular  employment.  But  I  would  particularly 
wish  to  volimteer  that  I  do  not  consider  myself 
an  authority  about  the  coimtry.  One  thing  I  do 
knoAV  about  the  country,  and  that  is  that  with  less 
wages  the  homes  are  more  comfortable  from  the 
people's  thrift  than  in  the  low  parts  of  London. 
I  mean  I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  a  large 
enough  or  a  thorough  enough  knowledge  of  the 
country  for  my  evidence  to  be  worth  anything  ; 
but  I  do  know  this  much  about  it,  that  with 
much  lower  wages  the  agricultural  labourers  have 
many  more  possessions. 

10639.  The  country  people  have  the  advantage 
of  much  more  space  in  which  to  put  away  their 
things  ? — They  have,  and  besides  that,  as  a  work- 
ing woman  said  to  me  :  "  I  used  to  get  in  my 
"  fortnight' s  or  -week's  things  from  the  neighbour- 
"  ing  villages,  whereas  now  I  run  out  and  get  a 
"  farthings'  worth  of  wood  at  the  shop  round  the 
"  corner,  and  it  stands  to  reason  there  Avill  be  a 
"  difference  in  my  providence."  You  know  the 
temper  that  is  cultivated  is  different.  The 
people  in  London  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  The 
moment  they  want  anything  they  send  round  the 
corner  for  it ;  but  it  is  curious  the  effect,  very 
curious. 

1 0640.  You  speak  wth  favour  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ? — I  have  been  a  member 
of  it  from  its  beginning  and  I  have  watched  its 
work  in  many  places,  and  also  its  effect  on  the 
public  mind.    It  seems  to  me  to  have  taught  so 
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much,  both  to  the  poor  and  to  the  donors,  that  I 
think  we  owe  an  immense  deal  to  it. 

10641.  It  is  a  society  not  only  for  inquiry, 
which  is  the  function  more  particularly  assigned 
to  it  in  the  question  of  Mr.  Broadhurst,  but  it  is 
a  society  also  for  the  administration  of  relief  ? — 
Quite  so  ;  and  it  is  on  that  side  that  I  mainly 
think  of  it,  on  its  positive  side.  At  the  same  time 
we  owe  a  great  deal  to  tlie  inquiry  ;  it  is  most 
important  work,  and  it  is  not  popular  work,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  despised  at  all.  I 
honour  it  for  its  more  positive  work. 

10G42.  But  still  the  inquiry  is  with  regard  to 
administration  ?  —  Yes.  It  is  with  a  view  of  lead- 
ing up  to  permanent  help. 

10643.  1  know  it  so  well  by  its  frequent  re- 
minders to  me  generally  of  the  good  I  might  do 
by  assisting  in  giving  pensions  ? — Quite  so. 

10644.  Therefore  the  work  involves  the  ad- 
mission that  private  benevolence  may  sometimes 
do  good  ? — Yes.  I  think  any  one  Avho  reads  that 
list  of  people  needing  help  in  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society's  Keportfor  any  month  will 
see  what  large  and  important  gifts  there  are  to 
be  made  that  are  really  radically  helpful  to  the 
people. 

10645.  I  should  be  sorry  that  it  should  go 
forth  from  so  great  an  authority  as  yourself  that 
good  cannot  be  done  by  well-administered 
benevolence  ? — Quite  so.  I  think  if  only  we  could 
make  our  gifts  large  enough  and  wise  enough, 
there  is  ample  scope  for  them.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  things  that  may  be  given,  but  not  the 
chance  gifts  of  necessai'ies. 

10646.  Sufficiently  well  administered  and  suffi- 
ciently well  inquired  into  ? — Yes  ;  and,  above  all, 
contemplated  with  the  view  of  what  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  character  and  future  life  of  the  appli- 
cant, not  to  the  immediate  palliation  of  distress, 
independent  of  its  result  on  character.  That  is 
the  great  secret  of  wise  relief,  I  think. 

Lord  Lingen. 

10647.  The  cost  of  accommodation  in  London 
for  a  working  man  is  fi'om  2s.  to  3^.  a  week  ? — 
From  half-a-crown  to  3,v.  paid  for  a  single  room. 

10648.  Well,  a  man  with  a  family  of  male  and 
female  children,  the  least  accommodation  that 
they  could  Hve  decently  in  would  be  three  rooms 
and  that  would  be  even  if  they  cooked  in  one  of 
them  ? — Yes. 

10649.  That  would  represent,  I  sujipose,  from 
6*.  to  9s.  a  week  ? — Yes,  from  6s.  to  9s.  ;  but  I 
think  there  are  a  good  many  sets  of  three  rooms 
to  be  had  for  7s.  and  7  s  Qd. 

10650.  Would  those  be  in  what  they  call  a 
tenement  house  or  would  they  be  in  a  separate 
house? — They  might  be  in  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  rather  cheaper  probably  in  a  private 
house  than  in  a  tenement  house ;  but  a  man 
with  a  family  of  boys  and  girls  old  enough  to 
to  demand  separate  rooms  would  probably  not 
be  the  only  wage  earner  of  his  family.  It  is 
very  seldom  you  find  a  man  with  both  boys  and 
girls  old  enough,  all  of  them,  to  want  sepai-ate 
rooms  who  has  not  some  one  of  them  bringing 
in  some  money,  and  directly  the  first  child  begins 
to  earn  it  is  a  great  ease  to  the  tax  on  the  father's 
income. 

10651.  Would  the   question  of  compulsory 
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education  make  a  difference  in  that ;  a  child  is 
in  "a  Board  School — take  a  very  low  limit  of 
age — till  10  years  of  age ;  some  years  before 
that  you  must  make  the  separation  ? — Yes,  pro- 
bably ;  at  the  same  time  a  great  many  of  the 
poor  people  let  their  children  earn  on  a  Saturday, 
go  round  with  the  green-grocei',  quite  young ; 
you  see  the  children  would  either  be  over  ten 
and  earning,  or  younger. 

10652.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  the 
cost  of  decent  accommodation  for  London  work- 
men bears  more  hardly  on  him  than  the  cost  of 
accommodation  upon  the  labourer  in  the  country  ? 
— As  far  as  I  know  it,  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  did.  It  astonishes  me  so  much,  the  point  that 
is  made  of  it,  because  so  very  much  else  is  cheaper 
in  London.  I  mean  the  mere  fact  of  being  in 
London  enables  him  to  get  his  things  so  much 
cheaper. 

10653.  And  that  you  would  set  off  as  against 
the  extra  rent  ? — And  that  woidd  set  off  as 
against  the  extra  rent.  Of  course  it  is  a  heavy 
tax,  no  doubt,  on  a  man  to  get  three  rooms  ; 
he  is  very  fortunate  if  he  gets  them  for  75.  ;  he 
can  get  them,  but  he  is  fortunate. 

10654.  On  the  whole,  then,  you  think  that  the 
artizan  in  London  and  the  labourer  in  the  country 
are  on  pretty  much  the  same  footing,  if  they  are 
equally  respectable  men,  for  making  provision 
for  themselves  and  for  their  families  ? — I  should 
have  thought  that  the  Londoner  was  in  a  better 
position  for  making  provision  ifor  himself  if  he 
chose  to  use  it. 

10655.  The  Londoner  ?  —  I  should  have 
thought  so. 

10656.  At  present  a  certain  number  of  old 
persons  "without  any  particular  ill  desert  on  their 
part  have  to  be  provided  for.  I  think  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  for  them  the  best  pro\dsion 
that  could  be  made  would  be  the  workhouse,  if  it 
was  properly  conducted  ? — I  should  lean  to  that 
view,  very  decidedly.  Certainly,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  any  extension  of  outdoor  relief. 

10657.  For  these  people  who  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  the  admission  into  the  house,  as  things 
go,  is  what  you  would  look  to  ? — I  really  should 
for  those  who  come  upon  the  State.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  large  number  who  need  not  necessarily 
come  upon  the  State,  and  I  think  employers  and 
other  people  would  try  hard  to  keep  the  very 
respectable  ones  out  of  the  house. 

1 0658.  I  was  rather  coming  to  this  point ;  those 
who  are  in  the  house,  perhaps,  are  better  there  than 
they  would  be  elsewhere  in  respect  of  the  nursing 
and  of  the  attendance,  and  of  the  warmth  and 
one  thing  or  other  that  they  can  get  in  the  w^ay 
of  comfort ;  is  your  experience  that  as  much  is 
done  for  them,  for  the  aged,  in  the  House,  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected  ? — I  suppose  workhouses 
differ  a  good  deal,  but  I  have  very  often  heard 
the  poor,  after  they  have  gone  in,  express  them- 
selves most  delighted  with  the  arrangements,  and 
certainly  for  a  very  large  munber  of  old  people 
the  workhouse  is  the  best  place.  It  is  very  diflfi- 
cxdt  to  provide  satisfactorily  for  a  single  old 
person  in  an  ordinary  London  house.  There  are 
dangers  of  fire,  of  dirt,  of  loneliness,  and  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  one  feels  that  the  greatest 
blessing  to  the  people  is  to  force  them  into  the 
house.    When  they  get  old  or  feeble  they  are 
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often  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
thoroughly,  and  it  is  a  most  important  thing  to 
get  them  into  the  house.  They  do  not  Kke  going, 
but  when  they  have  gone,  they  often  tell  us  with 
great  satisfaction  how  delighted  they  are  and 
how  grateftd  they  are,  and  so  on. 

10659-60.  Assuming  that  they  are  in  coxu-se 
of  becoming  properly  informed  upon  what  their 
treatment  in  the  house  v\-ill  be,  do  you  see,  under 
present  existing  circumstances,  any  better  mode 
of  providing  for  the  aged  poor  who  require 
support,  and  who  have  not  got  children  who  can 
support  them,  than  taking  them  into  the  house  ? 
— I  think  it  all  depends  on  character,  and  also  on 
what  arrangements  you  can  make  for  them.  I 
should  be  in  favour  of  a  good  many  pensions  by 
employers  and  others  for  respectable  people  if 
they  have  done  their  best  and  worked  for  years, 
and  so  on.  I  should  not  like  to  see  all  tlie  old 
respectable  people  forced  into  the  house ;  but  a 
great  many  of  them,  I  believe,  would  be  provided 
for  by  relatives,  and,  if  they  are  provided  for  by 
relatives  they  are  looked  afler  by  relatives,  and 
therefore  the  difficulties  I  mentioned  do  not  arise. 
I  do  not  wish  to  picture  the  workhouse  as  better 
than  it  is,  but  I  know  that  they  are  often  very 
comfortable  there,  and  I  think  it  should  be  the 
State  relief,  I  must  say,  for  the  old  ;  that  woidd 
be  my  own  view. 

10661.  After  every  allowance  has  been  made 
for  pensions,  and  what  people  can  do  for  them- 
selves, there  Avill  still,  for  a  long  time  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  remain  a  residmmi  not  altogether 
deserving  its  hard  fate,  and  for  them,  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  workhouse,  properly 
conducted,  and  with  as  much  comfort  as  you  see 
your  way  to  making  for  that  partictdar  class  who 
are  unfortunate,  who  have  come  to  the  end  of 
life  and  who  are  lonely  and  have  no  one  in  par- 
ticular to  look  to :  do  you  see  anything  better 
than  admission  into  the  workhouse  for  that  class  ? 
— No,  unless  relatives,  charity  or  employers  pro- 
vide it ;  no  other  State  provision. 

10662.  But  on  that  we  cannot  rely  ;  as  long  as 
that  operates  %vell  and  good  ? — Yes. 

10663.  But  so  far  as  it  does  not  operate  at  that 
point,  do  you  see  anything  better  than  the  work- 
house ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  do. 

10664.  Do  you  think  that  with  the  A'Crv  aged 
there  is  a  feeling  of  stigma  among  the  poor  about 
going  into  the  workhouse  ?  —  Oh,  I  think 
there  is. 

10665.  Is  there  the  same  feeling  about  receiv- 
ing out-door  relief  ? — No,  curiously  enough,  not 
as  much. 

10666.  That  is  the  popular  sentiment  ? — Quite 

so. 

10667.  I  think  you  mentioned  in  yoiu-  evidence, 
that  the  young  would  much  prefer  assistance  or 
to  employ  their  own  money  in  something  more 
adventurous  than  buying  a  deferred  annuity ; 
getting  into  a  little  business,  or  some  way  or 
other  that  opened  a  prospect  in  life  before  them 
—Yes. 

10668.  That,  of  course,  answers  extremely 
well  with  a  strong,  well-conducted  man  if  the 
world  goes  well  with  him  ;  but  supposing  it  does 
not,  that  he  is  unfortunate,  or  ill,  or  out  of 
employment,  or  what  not,  is  there  any  feehng  in 
that  class  of  the  necessity  of  making  some  sort 
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of  provision  against  ill  luck  ?  "We  know  to  a 
certain  extent  there  is,  because  the  benefit  club 
fills  up  that  interval,  but  do  you  think  there  is 
any  feeling  among  them  that  it  is  a  desirable 
thing  to  have  a  20/.  or  261  in  the  Post  Otfice 
Savings  Bank  ? — Yes.  I  think  they  wish  to 
have  the  money  besides  the  other  thing,  and  they 
often  do  have  it, 

10669.  They  would  prefer  to  put  by  a  limip 
simi  at  present  in  that  way,  and  to  have  that 
under  their  command,  rather  than  to  buy  a 
deferred  annuity  ? — Much  prefer  it.  It  is  more 
available,  whatever  may  happen.  If  you  allo- 
cate all  your  different  savings  to  special  needs, 
you  have  not  practically  so  much,  because  you 
have  not  it  available  for  whatever  may  happen. 
You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  illness  or  what  is 
coming  to  you,  and  if  you  have  money  in  tlie 
Savings  Bank  it  is  available  for  whatever  is 
wanted — to  apprentice  your  son,  to  help  you  in 
an  illness,  to  emigrate,  or  anything ;  it  is  avail- 
able. 

10670.  Do  you  think  we  have  arrived  at  this 
fact,  that  in  the  Post  Office  they  imagine  their 
money  is  safe  ?  —  I  think  they  have  a  great 
notion  that  it  is  quite  safe  in  the  Post  Office. 
I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  satisfied  of 
that. 

10671.  Have  you  had  the  means  of  observing 
whether  anything  can  be  done  to  facilitate  their 
access  to  the  Post  Office  or  to  make  the  Post 
Office  more  available  for  this  class  ? — I  think  I 
answered  that  with  regard  to  the  system  of  col- 
lecting from  door  to  door, 
to  lead  up  to  independence  then. 

Mr.  Chamherlain. 

10672.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  the  poor 
should  make  provision  for  their  old  age  ? — In 
some  form  or  another  I  should  have  thought 
very  desirable.  It  has  never  occurred  to  me  to 
question  it. 

10673.  In  the  form  of  a  deferred  annuity,  do 
you  mean  ? — I  think  that  would  be  the  very  last 
thing  they  would  care  to  do. 

10674.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  they  would 
do ;  would  it  be  desirable  that  they  should  do  it ; 
would  you  advise  it  ? — I  should  have  thought 
their  instinct  was,  on  the  whole,  right  in  putting 
their  first  savings  into  another  form  that  it  was 
more  important  to  them. 

10675.  Then,  if  that  was  so,  they  would  be 
actually  imprudent  and  unwise  if  they  did  make 
any  provision  for  old  age,  too  ? — I  think  that  is 
their  impression,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
say  they  were  wrong.  It  would  be  very  safe, 
but  it  would  lock  up  a  certain  amount  of  their 
power.  They  think  they  would  do  better,  I 
nave  been  told  by  many  of  them,  by  using  the 
money  "  to  train  our  children  to  help  vis,  and  so 
"  on." 

10676.  I  am  not  questioning  it  at  all ;  that 
heing  so,  all  their  best  friends  would,  in 
effect,  advise  them  not  to  make  this  provision  in 
that  form  ? — I  think  I  should  so  advise  them. 

10677.  And  consequently  we  can  never  look  in 
any  state  of  things  to  a  time  when,  if  they  are 
wisely  counselled,  and  follow  the  good  advice 
they  receive,  the  poor  will  make  provision  in  the 
shape  of  deferred  annuity  for  their  old  age  ?— It 
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might  be  desirable  if  their  wages  so  rose  or  their 
conditions  so  altei-ed  that  they  could  do  that  in 
addition  to  the  other. 

10678.  But  would  not  their  wants  i-ise  in  pro- 
portion, and  would  thej'  not  require  further  pro- 
vision for  these  other  things  which  you  think 
most  desirable  ? — Y'es  ;  perliaps  they  might.  A 
deferred  annuity  would  be  undoubtedly  a  gain  to 
the  poor,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  svould 
be  a  gain,  but  they  think  it  is  not  the  best  in- 
■N'estment  of  their  savings,  and  I  think  they  are 
right  as  long  as  they  have  not  provided  other 
things. 

10679.  Therefore  we  cannot  possibly  l)lame  a 
poor  man  when  we  find  him  at  the  age  of  60  or 
70,  who  has  not  made  this  jiarticular  form  of 
provision,  if  we  know  that  he  has  saved  monev 
for  other  purposes,  and  in  other  ways  ? — Yes  ; 
I  should  have  said  so. 

10680.  That  being  so,  if  his  savings  are  all  in  Persons 
what  you  may  call  an  available  form,  is  it  not  ^'•^ 
probable  that  in  a  great  mmiber  of  cases  tliey  fro^^* 
will  be  used  up  before  old  age  ? — It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  they  usually  are. 

10681.  Is  not  this  a  very  common  case,  the 
case  of  a  domestic  servant  who  spends  the  best 
part  of  his  life  earning  large  wages,  saves  money, 
goes  into  a  little  business,  and  according  to  my 
experience,  9  times  out  of  10,  loses  his  money 
and  then  finds  himself  too  old  to  work  in  com- 
petition with  younger  men  ? — Too  old  to  work  in 
competition  with  younger  men  I  should  have 
thought,  but  not  too  old  to  do  many  things. 

10682.  He  may  do  just  enough  in  that  case  for 
subsistence,  say,  at- the  age  of  50  to  65;  but 
when  he  becomes  infirm  then  he  becomes  entirelv 
•s\'ithout  resources,  does  he  not  ?— Y'es,  he  does.  ' 

10683.  Does  not  that  leave,  then,  a  very  lai-ge 
residuum  of  people  to  whom  no  blame  attaches, 
but  who  yet  will  find  themselves,  without  fault 
of  their  own,  entirely  destitute  in  their  old  age  ? 
—  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  large  number,  there 
may  be,  but  I  do  not  think  I  know  them,  and  I 
should  not  have  thought  there  would  have  been. 
A  steady,  sober,  respectable  man  with  a  good 
character  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  left  destitute, 
he  may  lose  his  little  money  and  come  down 
very  much,  but  he  does  not  lose  all. 

10684.  But  if  his  loss  is  co-incident  with  his 
advancing  years  is  he  not  then  precluded  from 
earning  a  livelihood  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  age. 
Take  for  instance  the  case  of  a  clerk,  do  you  find 
that  it  is  easy  to  get  employment  for  a  clerk 
above  50  years  of  age  ? — 1  should  have  thougrlit 
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that  for  clerks  it  is  most  difficidt  to 
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10685.  Do  you  find  that  the  large  houses  prefci- 
to  employ  young  men  than  men  over  50  years  of 
age  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  gets 
into  business  necessarily  puts  all  his  money  into 
it,  and  if  he  does  not  succeed  he  does  not  come  to 
be  a  pauper,  he  may  be  very  much  reduced,  but  it 

'does  not  follow  that  he  has  nothing. 

10686.  But  would  an  ordinaiy  Avorkman  go 
into  business  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  j3er- 
manent  provision  for  his  old  age  and  misfortune  ? 
— I  do  not  know  of  old  men  Avho  are  sa^dng  and 
industrious  who  are  not  able  to  keep  themselves 
out  of  the  workhouse  ;  I  do  not  come  across  them. 
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Sometimes  a  club  will  have  failed,  and  the  man 
'  will  be  very  old  and  that  may  be  the  reason  for 
his  going  into  the  workhouse.  Of  course,  you 
may  say  that  of  people  in  any  rank  of  life,  they 
may  go  into  business  and  lose  everything. 

10687.  Do  you  not  come  across  another  case, 
which  is  very  common,  that  of  a  workman  who 
from  the  failure  of  his  firm  or  change  of  his 
employer,  after  having  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
working  years  with  one  firm,  then  gradually 
changes  from  one  firm  to  another,  always  grow- 
ing older  and  getting  less  wages,  until  at  last  he 
is  in  absolute  poverty  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  only 
seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  working 
and  saving  years  are  the  years  of  youth,  and 
when  you  come  to  be  old  you  must  have  provided 
for  that,  and  you  must  have  provided  wisely  for 
it. 

Annuity         10688.  Then  would  not  a  wise  provision  be  a 

not  best,     provision  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  ;  is  not  that 

though       in  fact  the  only  certainty  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is 

""'r  .  .      the  only  certaintv. 
C6rt&lntv 

10689.  And  old  age  or  death  are  also 
certainties  ? — Yes  ;  quite  so. 

10690.  Then  should  you  not  provide  for  one 
certainty  by  another  ? — If  you  can  provide  a  cer- 
tainty as  well  as  make  the  most  of  your  other 
resources,  I  shovild  say  by  all  means  do  it,  but  if 
you  see  an  investment,  we  will  say  in  the  educa- 
tion of  your  children  to  be  the  best  possible 
investment  for  you,  make  it.  It  is  true  your 
children  may  die  and  you  may  be  left  with 
nothing  after  all,  but  still  you  have  done  the  best 
you  can  with  it. 

10691.  If  it  is  desirable  that  these  people 
should  provide  for  what  is  a  certainty,  that  is, 
their  old  age,  if  they  do  not  die  young,  can  we  in 
any  way  assist  them  or  stimulate  them  to  make 
that  provision.  But  if  you  tell  me  that  in  no 
case  ought  they  to  be  advised  to  make  that 
provision  then  my  question  to  you  is,  should 
not  somebody  else  make  it  ? — I  may  be  very 
stupid,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  of  all  human 
things  nothing  is  exactly  perfect,  and  what  we 
have  to  do  is  to  advise  people  to  do  the  best  they 
can  with  what  they  have. 

10692.  But  if  with  a  whole  class  like  the 
woi'king  class  and  the  poorer  people  you  think 
that  the  proper  advice  to  them  is  not  to  make 
this  provision,  and  yet  you  know  that  there  must 
be  a  good  number  of  them  who  would  be  in  want 
of  it ;  how  do  you  propose  to  provide  for  it  ? — I 
do  not  see  the  number  ;  I  say  it  is  a  contingency ; 
it  is  not  one  that  I  often  come  across,  that  the  sober, 
respectable,  thrifty  man  is  left  entirely  destitute 
in  his  old  age. 

Drink  and  10693.  Leaving  out  respectable  and  thrifty,  is 
misfortune,  not  sobriety  very  often  a  question  of  comfort ; 

does  not  a  man  who  has  been  sober  all  his  younger 
years  become  intemperate  when  he  gets  into 
trouble  ? — I  do  not  know  that  case  well ;  it  may 
be  so. 

10694.  Do  you  not  think  that  intemperance  is 
a  consequence  of  misfortune  as  well  as  a  cause  of 
misfortune;  are  not  the  two  things  very  closely 
connected  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I  should 
not  like  to  generalise  ;  it  is  not  generally  the 
form  in  which  it  comes  before  one. 

10695.  Have  you  not  known  people  who  have 
been  sober  people  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
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lives,  and  who  subsequently  have  become  in 
temperate  ? — 1  do  not  think  I  do. 

10696.  At  all  events  this  is  clear  ;  the  working  « 
classes  do  not  make  this  provision  for  old  age,  as 
you  think  on  the  whole  from  reasons  which  are  mi 
defensible.     Would  you  see  any  objection  to  ''f 
assisting  them  to  help  themselves.    I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  a  scheme  like    Mr.  Booth's 
which  would   pro\'ide    them    with    a  pension 
without   their  having   made  any   direct  con- 
tribution of  their   own  ;   but  might    it  noi 
be   desirable  to  tempt   them    to    make  this 
provision  by  giving  them  some  assistance  ? — It  is  ' 
not  my  impression  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
working  people  that  at  this  moment  Avhat  they 
want  is  tempting  by  special  premimns  on  things ; 

I  think  they  are  much  more  needing  to  be  thrown 
on  their  own  resources,  and  to  have  really  self- 
supporting  and  independent  schemes  set  before 
them.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  impossibility 
of  their  availing  themselves  of  it,  and  as  to  un- 
natural premiums  for  savings  I  do  not  think  that 
the  premimn  is  much  incentive  to  a  man  who  is 
not  already  intending  to  do  the  thing. 

10697.  Have  you  known  no  cases  of  j^ersons, 
either  workpeople  or  domestic  servants,  who  by  a 
contribution  ofi'ered  by  the  employers  have  been 
induced  to  make  a  provision  for  themselves  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  done  ? — I  should 
not  have  said  the  thrifty  ones,  I  think  they  are 
a  good  deal  influenced  by  being  talked  to,  but  I 
have  been  remarkably  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  the  low  interest  of  the  Post  OflSce  Savings 
Bank  does  not  discourage  people  the  least  in  the 
world,  and  by  the  way  in  which,  if  you  under- 
take to  collect  the  savings  of  the  people  Avithout 
any  interest  at  all,  just  so  that  they  amass  the 
money,  they  are  just  as  pleased  and  grateful  u3 
if  you  gave  them  an  unnatural  bonus. 

10698.  But  is   it  not  always  a  stimulus  to 
everyone  that  in  taking  a  certain  course  they  can  ■ 
get  something  which  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  got  ? — Yes,  but  they  get  a  good  deal  by 
spending  the  money  at  the  moment. 

10699.  If  you  had  a  domestic  servant  that  you 
knew  had  made  no  provision  against  illness  or  old 
age  and  you  were  to  say,  "  if  you  make  this  pro- 
"  vision  I  will  pay  one-half,"  do  you  not 
think  that  would  be  an  inducement  to  that 
domestic  servant  to  make  that  provision? — That 
is  not  the  m.anner  in  which  I  shoidd  try  to  in- 
duce her  to  make  the  provision.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  about  it  if  the  domestic  servant  had 
not  begun  to  put  by,  but  ofl^ering  to  double  her 
savings  would  not  be  the  course  that  I  should  t 
adopt.  I  shoidd  urge  the  duty  and  importance 
of  saving. 

10700.  Perhaps  the  other  course  would  be 
better  still,  and  your  influence  might  be  sufficient, 
but  do  you  not  think  that,  independently  of  that, 
the  suggestion  that  I  make  woidd  have  a  very 
great  effect  with  ordinary  people  ? — I  think  it 
might  have  an  effect,  but  1  think  it  would  have 
another  effect  which  wovdd  also  be  a  very  great 
pity  and  far  outweigh  the  advantage  of  it.  I  do 
think  now  that  the  poorer  people  are  looking 
very  much  to  what  can  be  done  for  them  to  their 
own  very  great  injury.  I  think  we  want  to  cultivate 
in  them  the  sight  of  what  they  can  do  for  them- 
selves, that  this  is  a  great  blessing  to  them,  and 
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that  they  are  terribly  given  to  looking  to  what 
will  come  to  them  as  it  were  from  the  clouds, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  does  them  half  fhe  good. 

10701.  Then  I  do  not  ' understand  how  it  is 
that  you  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  which  does  assist  people  to 
obtain  a  pension  ?— I  think  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  so  far  as  I  approve  of  it,  does 
stimulate  people  to  do  what  they  can  for  them- 
selves. 

10702.  Yes  ;  that  is  my  suggestion  all  through 
— that  they  should  only  be  helped  to  help  them- 
selves ? — Yes  ;  but  in  every  case  you  have  to 
look  to  what  you  yourself  believe  will  be  the 
influence  on  character,  and  I  believe  the  influence 
on  character  of  a  partially  State-supported 
scheme  would  be  detrimental,  therefore  I  oppose 
it.  I  do  not  say  that  never  at  any  time  in  any 
history  of  any  country  I  should  think  it  would 
be  advisable,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable  now. 

10703.  We  have  not  been  talking  at  present 
of  any  State  assistance,  only  of  assistance  given 
either  by  an  organisation  like  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  or  by  private  individual 
employers  ? — Oh,  indeed,  I  did  not  know  that  it 
was  proposed  to  supplement  savings  by  other 
than  State  aid. 

10704.  I  was  asking  your  opinion  as  to  the 
advantage  of  stimulus  given,  without  going  for 
the  moment  into  the  quarter  from  which  the 
stimulus  came ;  and  I  was  suggesting  in  the  first 
instance  suppose  it  came  from  the  employers. 
There  are  many  cases  with  which  I  dare  say  you 
are  familiar,  where  on  a  change  of  employers  or 
some  other  circumstances,  a  person  has  come  in 
and  oflfered  to  all  his  workpeople  some  advantage, 
feome  contribution  from  the  firm,  on  condition  of 
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their  making  a  provision,  and  that  has  generally 
been  found  to  have  the  effect  of  inducing  a  very 
much  larger  mimber  of  people  to  make  this  pro- 
vision than  otherwise.    Do  you  approve  of  that  ? 
— I  think  in  its  eff'ect  on  character  1  should  draw 
a  very  great  distinction  between  anything  done 
by  the  employers  and  anything  done  by  the 
State.    Anything  done  by  the  employers  seems 
to  me  to  present  itself  to  the  mind  o(  the  people 
as  in  some  way  a  question  of  wages,  or  of 
remuneration  for  services.    I  think  that  has  a  Pensions 
very  diflferent  effect  on  character  as  far  as  1  can  ^'^'^ 
see  it ;  and,  therefore,  I  should  draw  a  great  deferred' 
distinction  between  the  two.    If  it  is  a  question  pay. 
of  employers  doing  it,  I  should  be  much  more 
ready  to  think  that  it  might   be   helpful  to 
workmen. 

10705.  You  do  not  object  then  to  the  provision 
made  by  any  of  the  State  workshops  w'here  the 
State  is  in  the  position  of  an  employer  ? — No  ;  I 
do  not  in  the  least. 

10706.  And  where  a  pension  is  given  ? — No ;  I 
do  not. 

10707.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  betAveen  a 
person  directly  employed  by  the  State  and  a 
citizen  who  has  done  good  service  to  the  State  ? 
— Oh,  yes ;  very  great  indeed. 

10708.  Do  you  think  that  a  person  em])loyed 
who  obtains  a  pension  by  a  half  contribution 
from  the  State,  a  person  in  Woolwich,  for  instance, 
who  obtains  a  pension  in  his  old  age,  half  by  his 
own  contribution  and  half  by  a  contribution  from 
the  State,  Avould  not  suffer ;  whereas  a  person 
employed  next  door  by  a  private  individual  would 
suffer  if  the  State  gave  him  the  same  half? — 
I  should  have  said  so  ;  I  should  have  said  it 
would  have  had  a  very  different  effect  on  character 
at  the  present  moment. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Charles  James  Drummond,  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  called  in  ; 

and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

10709.  You  are,  I  think,  one  of  the  Labour 
Correspondents  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — That 
is  so, 

10710.  You  formerly  were  secretary  to  the 
London  Society  of  Compositors,  and  you  are 
Past  President  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit 
Society  ? — That  is  so. 

10711.  And  you  propose,  I  understand,  to 
give  us  some  account  in  detail  of  the  pension 
scheme  which  exists  in  the  society  of  which  you 
were  formerly  secretary  ? — That  is  so. 

10712.  And  you  are  also  prepared,  and  do  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  hand  in  tables  showing  the  main 
points  in  the  pension  schemes  of  numerous  other 
trade  societies  ?— That  is  so, 

10713.  But  with  regard  to  the  latter  you  are 
not  prepared  to  give  us  any  details,  but  content 
yourself  with  handing  in  the  main  points  in  connec- 
tion with  them  in  the  shape  of  tables  ? — I  am 
not  quite  in  a  position  to  be  examined  at  any 
great  length  with  regard  to  the  other  unions,  I 


Chairman — continued. 

think.  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  them, 
still  it  is  not  my  own  personal '  knowledge  ; 
it  arises  from  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  question. 

10714.  But  you  hand  these  tables  in  with 
regard  to  all  these  various  societies  ? — That  is 
so. 

10715.  Would   you  kindly  tell  vis  at  what  History  of 
period  the  idea  occurred  to  the  society  with  f"°<i  of 
which  you  were  connected  of  establishing  a  goc'iet^of 
superannuation  scheme   in   connection  with  the  Compobi- 
society  ? — \  es,  sir.     In  1876  a  special  com-  tors 
rnittee  of  the  members  was  appointed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability 

and  practicability  of  forming  a  superannuation 
benefit  in  connection  with  the  London  Society 
of  Compositors.  Of  that  committee  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  chairman  and  in  due  course  a 
report  was  presented  which  dealt  somewhat 
exhaustively  with  the  question. 

10716.  I  understand  that  you  had  in  your 
society  a  surplus  income  ? — At  that  tiqae  it  was 
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supposed  that  we  had  a  surplus  income,  and  that 
being  so  there  was  a  desire — not  an  unnatural 
desire  amongst  trades  unionists  particularly,  I 
think — to  deal  with  that  surplus  in  some  way. 
It  was  felt  that  the  better  way  in  our  case 
was  to  add  another  benefit  to  the  then 
existing  benefits,  and  to  form  a  superannuation 
fund.  That  was  done,  and  a  scheme  was  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  members,  in  our  case 
having  two  branches — and  in  this  matter  I  may 
say  we  are  somewhat  exceptional,  because  ours  is 
a  light  trade,  and  our  members  not  infrequently 
work  u[)  to  a  very  old  age,  far  beyond  that  that 
is  common  in  most  trades.  For  example,  it  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  in  the 
London  printing  trade  members  working  up  to 
70,  75,  and  I  have  known  them  up  to  80  years 
of  age.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  London 
trade,  more  so  formerly  than  now,  is  a  piece 
trade,  and  the  consequence  is  the  members 
only  receive  tlie  value  of  the  work  they  per- 
form. In  view  of  that  fact  two  branches  of 
the  superannuation  scheme  were  submitted  to 
the  members  for  consideration  ;  the  first  dealing 
Avith  those  who  were  partially  incapacitated  from 
work,  and  were  unable  in  any  one  week  ot  54 
hours,  given  that  they  had  a  fair  average  oppor- 
tunity of  earning,  to  receive  more  than  15.?. 
They  were  to  be  entitled  to  4^.  per  week  if  20 
years  members  and  not  less  than  55  years  of  age, 
and  to  bs.  per  Week  if  25  years  members  and  also  55 
years  of  age.  The  other  branch  of  the  scheme 
was  to  provide  for  those  who  through  unforeseen 
circumstances,  such  as  paralysis,  or  blindness,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  might  be  totally  incapaci- 
tated, in  which  case  provision  was  made  for 
them  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  the 
difference  being  that  they  were  to  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  regardless  altogether  of  their  age, 
and  solely  in  consideration  of  their  length  of 
membership.  The  scheme  as  submitted  to  the 
members  was  adopted  in  its  entirety,  with  two 
qualifications  of  an  important  nature,  the  first 
being  that  the  members,  strongly  against  the 
advice  of  the  special  committee,  and  also  strongly 
against  the  advice  of  the  then  executive  of  the 
society,  determined  to  make  the  maximum 
benefit  for  the  totally  incapacitated  membei's  10.s\ 
per  week  instead  of  5.s.  as  we  proposed.  They 
adopted  that  covirse,  if  I  may  say  so  without  dis- 
respect to  them,  before  reflecting  sufficiently, 
because  at  that  time  the  society  had  not  been  re- 
established 30  years,  dating  from  1848,  although  it 
had  been  in  existence  for  mai'y  years  prior  to 
that ;  but  still,  our  present  society  practically 
dates  from  1848.  The  other  alteration  they 
made  was  to  reduce  the  proposed  contribution  of 
superannuated  members  from  3c?.  to  \d.  a  day. 

10717.  That  is  to  say  they  raised  the  allow- 
ance and  reduced  the  contribution  ? — That  is  so. 
The  result  was  that  after  the  scheme  got  into 
working  order  we  were  not  siu-prised  to  find  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  contimie  to  pay  so 
large  a  benefit  as  the  members  had  deteimined 
should  be  paid.  The  consequence  Avas  that 
in  1 880  the  contributions  were  increased  from 
Id.  to  8(f.  per  week,  "with  the  view,  if  possible,  of 
retaining  the  IO5.  benefit.  In  1881  that  Avas 
found  to  be  impossible,  and  it  Avas  reduced 
from  IO5.  to  65.  per  week,  although,  of  course, 
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the  reduction  Avas  not  made  in  any  sense  retro- 
s])ective,  and  did  not  apply  to  those  Avho  Avere 
then  in  receipt  of  lO.s-.  The  matter  Avent  on 
very  Avell  then  until  1889,  Avhen  a  further  inquiry 
Avas  made  into  the  Avhole  question  of  superannua- 
tion, and  some  tables  Avere  prepared  by  me,  as 
the  then  secrerary  of  the  Society,  one  of  Avhich  I 
have  brought  up  to  date,  and  hand  in,  AA-ith  the  view 
of  shoAving  that  the  time  had  arrived  Avhen  it 
Avas  possible  to  do  something  more  in  the  Avay 
of  superannuation  than  the  then  existing  rules 
provided.  The  consequence  Avas  that  in  1889  P 
the  minimiun  of  15  years  membership  that  then  * 
existed,  providing  a  benefit  of  4i'.  per  Aveek,  Avas  ^ 
abolished,  and  the  minimum  membership  avm  « 
made  20  yeai's  with  a  benefit  of  5s.  per  Aveek, 
6.?.  for  25  years,  Is.  for  30  years,  and  8*.  for  || 
35  years  membership),  regardless  altogether  of 
age.  Those  are  the  existing  rates,  but  last  year, 
primarily  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  trade  in  Lon- 
don, rather  than  to  the  amomit  paid  for  super- 
annuation, a  further  increase  of  the  contributions 
Avas  made  from  %d.  to  %d.  per  week.  That 
is  practically  the  position  of  affairs  to  date. 
I  have  gone  into  the  matter  from  various  points 
of  A^ew,  and  I  find  that  the  average  age  of  those 
placed  on  the  superannuation  fund  in  the  Com- 
positors'Society  is  67|  years,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber I  can  trace  who  has  received  the  benefit 
being  36  years,  while  the  eldest  Avas  85. 

10718.  I  think  you  told  us  at  the  outset  that  ^ 
your  society  Avas,  on  the  question  of  age,  in  rather  * 
an  exceptional  position  ? — That   is  so  ;  but  I  p: 
would  like  to  qualify  that  to  this  extent,  that 
while  in  1876  it  Avas   so,   every   year  makes 

it  less  so,  for  the  reason  that  Avithin  my  OAvn 
recollection  the  London  printinij  trade  Avas 
almost  entirely  a  piece  trade,  Avhile  to-day  it  is 
fast  becoming  what  Ave  technically  call  a  "  stab  " 
trade,  ordinarily  understood  as  a  Aveekly  Avage 
trade. 

10719.  You  mean  that  the  weekly  Avage 
system  does  not  tend  to  prolong  the  active  life 
so  much  as  the  piece-Avork  system? — No;  I 
would  not  suggest  that  so  much  as  I  would 
suggest  that  the  result  of  the  alteration  of 
the  system  will  be,  that  the  first  clause  of  our 
superannuation  rule  which  provides  for  a  member 
who  is  partially  incapacitated  and  not  able  to 
earn  more  than  15s.  per  Aveek  receiving  super- 
annuation benefit,  will  go  out  of  use,  for  the 
reason  that  a  man  who  is  in  receipt  of  weekly 
Avages  cannot  receive  so  low  a  Avage  as  15s.  ^ 

10720.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  have  you  got  a  RiT* 
reserve  fund  ? — We  have  no  reserve  fund,  and  ^ 
in  that  respect  Ave  are  by  no  means  peculiar.  I 
find  that,  after  analysing  the  rules,  reports  and 
balance  sheets  of  a  consicei-able  number  of  unions, 
there  are  only  about  half  a-dozen,  so  far  as  I 

can  trace,  Avhose  superannuation  fund  is  distinct 
from  the  general  fund. 

10721.  You  mean  that  there  is  no  money  in- 
vested, to  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
obligations  incurred  to  the  subscribers  by  the 
siibfcriptions  Avhich  they  make  ? — That  is  so,  as 
a  general  rule  :  as  a  very  general  rule. 

*  t/     ~  •111       \\  ]  P 

10722.  Are  the  whole  of  the  funds  available 

in  case  of  a  strike  for  instance  ? — They  are.  trauni< 

10723.  Then  Avhat   would   happen   to  your  8v.|'i« 
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quence  of  a  strike  your  funds  were  all  used  up  ? 
— I  presume  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  Commission  generally  knows,  that  the 
Trade  Union  Act  specially  provides  that  the 
whole  of  the  funds  of  a  trade  union  shall  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  members,  the  primary  object  of 
a  trade  union  being  the  maintenance  of  the 
wage  fund.  You  ask  me  what  would  be  done  in 
such  an  emergency.  I  can  only  reply  to  that  by 
saying  that  some  two  years  ago  when  after  a  lapse 
of  20  years,  my  own  society  determined  to 
approach  the  employers  with  respect  to  an 
advance  of  wages,  they  did  then  what  they  have 
always  done  under  similar  circumstances.  Before 
there  was  the  least  prospect  of  any  difficulty 
they  doubled  their  contributions  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  So  popular  is  the  superannuation 
i.'enefit  in  my  expei'ience,  not  only  in  my  own 
union,  but  also  in  others  of  which  I  have  more 
or  less  knowledge,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  if  there  was  the  remotest  chance  of 
the  old  members  being  prejudiced  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  a  strike  or  in  any  other  way,  the 
younger  members  would  rise  to  the  occasion,  and 
would  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  as  they 
have  invariably  done  before  for  other  purposes,  in 
order  that  the  older  members  should  not  suffer. 

10724.  Then  I  understand  you  rely,  and  the 
members  are  content  to  rely,  upon  the  subscrip- 
tions coming  in  from  day  to  day  for  all  purposes 
connected  with  your  society,  including  the 
question  of  superannuation  ? — That  is  so. 

10725.  And  you  do  not  anticipate  that  there 
Avould  ever  be  any  failure  on  the  ^jart  of  the 
society,  to  pay  the  superannuation  allowances, 
because  the  amount  necessary  could  easily  be 
obtained  by  additional  subscriptions  from  its 
members  ?  — Not  only  could,  but  would,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying.  I  ought  just  to  qualify  one 
reply  I  made  to  you  just  now  if  you  will  allow  me, 
by  saying  that  while  I  adhere  to  my  statement 
with  regard  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
unions  having  separate  funds  for  superannuation  or 
other  benefit  purposes,  there  are  some  unions 
that  on  paper  do  divide  their  funds.  The  Stone 
Masons'  Union,  for  example,  shows  in  the 
annual  report  that  of  the  amount  paid  per  week 
for  contributions,  a  proportion  has  been  expended 
for  trade  purposes,  another  proportion  for  sick- 
ness, a  further  proportion  for  superannuation 
and  so  on,  the  profit  or  loss  on  each  fund  being 
duly  set  out ;  this  is  shown  on  paper,  but  only  on 
paper. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxinell. 

10726.  How  can  the  witness  answer  for  its 
being  only  on  paper  ? — cited  the  Stone  Masons' 
as  one  that  occurred  to  me.  I  say  it  is  only  on 
paper  for  this  reason,  tliat  if  it  were  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  Stone  Masons',  or  in  the  case 
of  any  other  similar  society,  the  whole  of  the 
funds  of  the  union,  regardless  of  benefits,  would 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  wages. 

Chairman. 

10727.  Is  it  obligatory  on  every  member  of 
a  trade  union  that  he  should  belong  to  this 
pension  part  of  the  society  ? — In  some  few  cases, 
when  a  superannuation  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  new  benefit  in  a  trade  union,  it 
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has  been  temporarily  made  an  optional  benefit, 
but  I  know  of  no  case  now  where  such  a 
state  of  things  exists.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
speak  for  trade  unions  that  have  a  superannua- 
tion fund,  every  member  belongs  to  that  super- 
annuation fund,  and  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
that  fund.  On  reference  to  the  table  that 
I     have     handed     in,     you    will  see, 


sir. 


that  I  have  very  carefully  gone  into  that 
matter,  and  you  will  see  that  I  have  commenced 
the  paragraphs  under  the  head  of  quaUfication, 
"  all  members  are  entitled  to  such  and  such 
"  benefits "  giving  the  benefits  underneath  and 
quoting  the  actual  wording  of  the  rules. 

10728.  I  suppose  it  is  your  experience  that 
the  members  cheerfully  and  willingly,  and  gladly 
avail  themselves,  when  they  have  the  opportunity, 
of  subscribing  to  a  fund  which  gives  them  some- 
thing in  their  old  age  ? — I  believe  it  is  the  most 
popular  benefit  of  any  that  is  provided  by 
trade  unions  that  have  benefits  at  all.  There 
are  some  unions  that  do  not  provide  benefits, 
that  are  trade  unions  per  se,  but  where  a  super- 
annuation fund  exists,  I  believe  it  is  the  most 
popular  benefit  of  any. 

10729.  So  far  as  your  society  is  concerned,  state  aid 
and  those  of  which  you  have  knowledge  where  <>r  super- 
superannuation  funds  exist,  it  does  not  seem  ^'si""""* 
necessary  that  there  should  be  the  stimulus  of 

State  aid  to  induce  them  to  contribute  towards 
their  own  superannuation  ? — So  far  as  my  know- 
ledge of  trade  unions  goes,  there  is  not  the  least 
desire  in  that  direction. 

10730.  They  are  perfectly  content  to  make 
the  necessary  provision  by  their  own  subscrip- 
tions ? — Perfectly. 

10731.  They  do  not  ask  for  State  aid,  nor 
would  they  care  to  submit  to  anything  like  State 
control  ? — All  those  that  I  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  certainly  hold  that  view,  and 
I  may  say  in  proof  of  that,  that  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  I  was  a  representative  of 
my  union  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  is  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative body,  yet  I  never  remember  the  subject 
being  broached  there.  That  being  so  it  is  fair  to 
assume  there  is  no  feeling  in  favour  of  State  aid, 
or,  certainly,  some  delegate  would  have  tabled  a 
resolution. 

10732.  Did  it  come  to  yom*  knowledge  at  all  No  metn- 
as  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Compositors  that  berof  hii 
there  Avere  many  men  who  had  at  one  time  be-  workhouw 
longed  to  your  society,  who  had  had  occasion  to 

resort  to  the  Poor  Law  in  their  old  age  ? — I 
only  remember  one  case.  Are  you  speaking  of 
those  superannuated,  or  are  you  speaking 
generally  of  the  members  ? 

10733.  I  am  speaking  generally  of  the  mem- 
bers ? — Well,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
superannuation  fund  there  certainly  were  some 
few  cases  of  old  members  who  had  to  resort  to 
the  workhouse  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  and 
other  inability  to  work  ;  but  subsequent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  superannuation  fund,  I  only 
remember  one  case,  and  that  case  was  rather  a 
peculiar  one.  There  may  have  been  others,  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  were, 
because  having  to  pay  the  member  himself,  or 
his  representative,  weekly,  I  think  I  should  have 
been  sure  to  have  known  if  there  h;id  been.  My 
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own  object,  speaking  for  myself,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  who  prepared  the  scheme  re- 
ferred to  in  1876-77,  one  of  the  motives  I  had 
Avas,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  any 
member  of  my  union  having  to  resort  to  the 
workhouse  when  he  was  past  work. 

107.34.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  prepared 
to  say  in  your  official  capacity,  which,  of  course, 
must  have  brought  you  into  contact  with  a  very 
large  number  of  the  working  classes,  as  to 
whether  there  was  amongst  them  any  strong 
feeling  in  regard  to  any  desire  for  an  alteration 
in  the  system  of  Poor  Law  relief  to  the  aged 
poor  ? — Well,  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  that 
question  ;  I  am  afraid  I  could  scarcely  give  an 
answer  to  it  off-hand,  except  to  say  in  general 
terms  that  there  is  no  doubt  a  very  deep-rooted 
objection  on  the  part  of  working  men,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  to  the  workhouse  ; 
beyond  that  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  go. 

10735.  You  are  really  unable  to  give  us  any 
evidence  on  the  subject? — I  did  not  come  pre- 
pared to  do  so. 

10736.  I  understand  that  you  are  not  prepared 
to  go  into  such  detail  with  regard  to  the  trades 
that  you  have  set  out  in  this  table  as  you  have 
done  with  regard  to  your  own  particular  trade  ; 
but  are  there  any  of  these  trades  that  you  desire 
to  make  any  ■  observations  to  the  Commission 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  any  of  these  par- 
ticular trades  in  connection,  of  course,  mainly 
with  the  superannuation  fund  ?■-- ^Well,  I  am 
afraid  I  could  hardly  do  so,  unless  I  had  the 
table  before  me.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  might, 
perhaps,  just  say  that  the  table  comprises  a 
number  of  unions,  giving  the  date  of"  the  forma- 
tion of  the  union,  the  nimiber  of  members  in  the 
union  at  the  end  of  the  years  1889, 1890, 1891  and 
1892,  the  amount  of  superannuation  paid  during 
those  years,  the  niunber  of  members  i-eceiv- 
ing  the  benefit  during  those  years,  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  members  to  the 
membership  of  the  imion  for  the  same  years,  to- 
gether with  the  ordinary  weekly  contributions  of 
the  members,  the  contributions  paid  by  super- 
annuated members  ;  and  then  the  very  varying 
qualifications  and  amounts  paid  by  the  difi'erent 
unions,  the  minimum  age  qualification,  where  an 
age  qualification  exists,  the  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  superannuation  fund,  and  the 
total  amounts,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  them,  paid  for  siiperannuation  by  the 
unions  tabulated.  In  addition,  there  are  some 
very  interesting  notes  as  to  the  way  in  Avhich 
the  various  trades  deal  with  the  superannua- 
tion question.  For  example,  taking  one,  the 
Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the 
members  are  entitled  to  superannuation  irrespec- 
tive of  any  income  from  private  means,  or  from 
any  other  trade  or  calling.  Then  in  another 
case,  that  of  the  Upholsterers,  the  superannuated 
members  are  elected  at  an  annual  general  meeting 
by  ballot.  In  a  further  case,  the  Coopers,  the 
number  of  superannuated  members  is  limited  to 
20,  who  are  selected  by  the  committee.  Those 
are  all  exceptional  points  which  I  thought  it 
would  be  interesting  to  note. 

10737.  In  that  case  of  the  Coopers,  is  every 
member  called  upon  to  subscribe  ? — Well,  I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  answer  that  off-hand  ;  I  believe 
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so  ;  I  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise,  but  I 
would  not  be  posititive. 

10738.  The  number  entitled  to  superannuation 
is  very  limited  ? — Yes,  I  can  answer  that ;  every 
member  subscribes,  The  rule  reads:  "All 
"  members  incapable  of  earning  12$.  per  week, 
"  aged  or  infirm,  from  20  to  30  years  members, 
"  are  entitled  to  3.5.  6ff. ;  30  to  40  years  members, 
"  4s.  ;  and  over  40  years  members,  55.  per  week." 

10739-  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  only 
20  of  them  were  superannuated  members  ? — 
Yes,  the  number  entitled  to  receive  siqjerannu- 
ated  benefit  at  any  one  time  is  limited  to  20  in 
this  case. 

10740.  Although  they  all  subscribe  ?— They 
all  subscribe. 

Mr.  Henley, 

10741.  How  long  does  that  35.  ^d.  go  on  ? — In 
every  case  the  superannuation  benefit  is  for  life. 

Chairman. 

10742.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
20  who  were  to  receive  this  benefit  were  elected  ? 
— In  that  case  they  were  elected.  That  is  an 
exceptional  case  ;  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  that  is  a  very  exceptional  case.  In  the 
large  proportion  of  unions  members  are  entitled 
as  a  matter  of  right,  subject  to  proof  of  inabihty 
to  work,  medical  certificate  and  so  on.  In  another 
case,  the  Vellum  Bookbinders,  the  number  of 
superannuated  members  is  regulated  by  the 
number  of  members  in  the  union  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  annuitants  are  not  to  exceed  the  proportion 
of  one  to  80,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  unions  the  number  of 
superannuated  members  is  iznlimited. 

10743.  Speaking  generally,  may  I  ask  whether  Some 
on  that  list  that  you  have  got  there,  wliich  you  ^^^^ 
have  handed  in,  the  great  majority  of  trade  unions  w 
appear  ?  —No,  I  would  not  say  that  the  great 
majority  of  trade  unions  appear,  because  there 

are  so  many  that  do  not  provide  for  superannua- 
tion benefit  at  all. 

10744.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know  ? 
— And  a  good  many  others  that  do  not  provide 
for  any  benefits  at  all. 

10745.  What  is  the  number  of  those  who  do 
provide  for  superannuation  ? — I  ought  also  to 
say  that  the  list  of  unions  I  hand  in  by  no  means 
represents  the  total  number  of  those  that  pay 
superannuation  benefit,  the  fact  being  that  I  did 
not  think  it  respectfid  to  the  Commission  to  hand 
in  a  skeleton  table.  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  make  the  return  as  complete  as  I 
could,  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  a 
number  of  unions  whose  returns  I  have  not  been 
able  to  complete  that  I  have  omitted  from  this 
table. 

10746.  Then  we  may  take  it,  that  besides 
these  societies  which  are  named  in  the  table  as 
haA-ing  superannuation  funds,  there  are  others  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  there  are. 

10747.  Which  you  have  not  included  ?— Oh, 
yes  ;  certainly. 

10748.  But  it  is  by  no  means  imiversal  that 
there  are  fmids  of  this  kind  ? — In  trade  unions  ? 

10749.  Yes?— Well,  certainly,  with  the  older 
atid  lai'ger  trade  iinions,  yes ;  with  the  more 
modern  trade  unions,  no. 
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10750.  Do  the  older  unions  form  the  majority  ? 
—  Oh,  yes. 

10751.  Then  may  I  take  it,  that  in  all  the 
older  unions  forming  the  majority  there  are 
superannuation  funds  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule. 

10752.  And  that  members  of  the  union  who 
keep  up  their  subscriptions  for  the  period 
necessary  to  qualify  them  to  obtain  superannua- 
tion, all  of  them  are  ready  provided  for,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  when  they  are  incapable  of  work  ? — 
That  is  so,  and  with  regard  to  that  point,  of 
keeping  up  their  subscriptions,  I  might  say  that 
the  result  in  my  union  of  establishing  a  super- 
annuation fund  has  been  to  reduce  secessions 
to  a  minimum. 

10753.  You  are  aware  Avhat  the  object  of  our 
enquiry  is  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

10754.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any 
suggestions  which  you  would  like  to  put  before 
the  Commission  upon  the  points  which  we  are 
specially  to  enquire  into  here  ? — No,  I  have 
not,  except  in  reply  to  any  direct  question 
that  may  be  submitted.  I  thought  it  wise, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  confine  myself 
to  the  point  that  I  was  asked  to  give  evidence 
upon. 

10755.  Then  may  I  ask  you  whether  any 
suggestion  occurs  to  you  for  any  alteration  of 
the  law,  by  which  there  should  be  any  subvention 
given  in  aid  of  old  age  to  members  of  trade 
unions  ? — Speaking  for  myself,  I  should  say 
absolutely,  no. 

10756.  In  order  that  the  Commission  may  be 
informed,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  a  few 
illustrations  from  the  table  which  you  have 
handed  in,  of  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
the  superannuation  benefit,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, and  any  other  details  Avhich  you  think  the 
Commission  would  be  glad  to  have  ? — Very  good, 
sir  ;  I  will  make  a  selection  if  it  is  your  pleasure. 
The  Amalgamated  Carpenter's  and  Joiners  :  this 
union  was  formed  in  1860  ;  the  number  of  mem- 
bers at  the  end  of  1892  was  37,598  ;  the  amount 
of  superannuation  paid  for  the  year  was  6,861/. ; 
the  number  of  members  receiving  that  benefit 
363,  and  the  percentage  to  the  total  membership 
0*9 ;  the  total  amount  paid  for  superannuation  by 
this  union  has  been  45,567/. ;  superannuation  was 
established  in  1860,  concurrently  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  union  in  this  case.  The  Ope- 
rative Stone  Masons  :  this  union  was  established 
in  1833  ;  the  number  of  members  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  16,238  ;  the  amount  of  superannua- 
tion 4,379/.  ;  the  number  of  members  receiving 
362,  and  the  percentage  2*2.  In  this  case  the 
superannuation  benefit  was  established  in  1868,  and 
the  total  amount  paid  has  been  97,612/.  The 
United  Kingdom  Coachmakers  was  established  in 
1834,  with  a  membership  last  year  of  5,477 ;  3,902/. 
paid  as  superannuation  ;  246  recipients  ;  4.3  per- 
centage ;  the  superannuation  fund  being  esta- 
blished in  1855,  and  55,317/.  having  been  paid  for 
superannuation  benefit.  The  Ironfounders 
Society  was  established  in  1831  ;  the  number  of 
members  was  15,1 90last  year ;  amoimt  paid  9,308 /. ; 
number  of  members  in  receipt  588,  and  the 
percentage  3'8 ;  the  fund  was  established  in 
1836,  and  they  have  paid  136,784/.  The  Amal- 
gamated Engineers  was  estabhshed  in  1861 ;  last 
year  their  membership  was  70,909 ;  they  paid 
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47,388/.  for  superannuation ;  the  number  of 
members  receiving  it  was  2,257,  a  percentage  of 
3"1  ;  their  fund  was  established  concurrently 
with  the  establishment  of  the  so(;iety  in  1851, 
and  they  have  paid  616,657/.  The  Steam 
Engine  Makers  was  established  in  1825;  the 
number  of  members  was  6,100;  they  paid  2,328/. ; 
the  number  of  members  receiving  being  122,  the 
percentage  2-0 ;  theii-  fund  was  established  in 
1833,  and  they  have  paid  in  all  for  superanmia- 
tion  benefit  29,349/. 

Lorr/  Lingen. 

10757.  I  understood  from  you  that  the  pensions 
as  originally  granted  had  been  several  times 
reduced  ? — ISfo,  only  once  reduced,  in  the  case  of 
the  compositors. 

10758.  I  thought  I  imderstood  twice  ;  that  they 
began  at  15.9.,  then  were  9.?.,  then  were  6s.,  and 
then  were  5.s.  ? — -Oh,  no.  They  began  with  10s., 
against  the  advice  of  the  conmiittee  who  reported 
and  against  the  advice  of  the  committee  of  the 
day.  They  began  with  10s.;  that  amount  was 
reduced  to  6s.  and  subsequently  increased  to  8s. 

10759.  And  8s.  is  the  present  rate  ? — And  8s. 
is  the  present  rate,  the  maximum  rate. 

10760.  Was  5s.  the  amount  of  the  pension  ;  I 
certainly  heard  5s.  mentioned  somewhere? — Oh, 
yes,  5s.  is  paid  in  certain  cases.  It  varies  in 
accordance  with  length  of  membership,  the 
minimum  being  5s.  ;  6s.,  7s.,  and  8s.  being  paid 
in  accordance  with  length  of  membership. 

10761.  But  at  any  rate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
scale  of  pensions  was  reduced  ? — Once. 

10762.  From  what  it  had  been  originally  fixed  ? 
— The  maximum  rate  was  reduced  from  10s.  lo 
6s.,  but  the  other  rates  were  not  reduced. 

10763.  Was  that  done  upon  actuarial  advice? 
— No.  With  respect  to  actuarial  advice,  my 
experience  is  this,  that  actuaries  are  very  chary 
of  giving  advice  to  trade  unions  on  account  of 
the  objects  for  Avhich  they  are  established.  I  once 
consulted  an  eminent  actuary  privately,  but  his 
reply  was  that  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear 
to  frame  tables  that  could  possibly  meet  the 
peculiar  position  occupied  by  trade  unions. 

10764.  And  therefore  if  the  council  or  the 
managing  committee  came  to  the  opinion  that  a 
further  reduction  was  necessary  on  the  scheme  of 
pensions,  are  they  authorised  to  make  that  reduc- 
tion ? — No  such  alterations  are  made  in  my  own 
society,  and  mine  is  typical,  except  by  a  ballot 
of  the  members  ;  so  if  an  increased  benefit  is 
proposed  or  a  decrease  is  proposed  in  the  benefit 
a  ballot  of  the  members  is  taken  for  or  against 
such  proposal. 

10765.  And  did  I  understand  you  rightly  to 
say  that  all  existing  pensions  Avere  preserved  ? — 
Yes,  any  alteration  of  that  character  is  not  made 
retrospective. 

10766.  But  now  what  would  be  this  case ;  I 
have  been  a  subscriber,  suppose,  for  ten  years  on 
the  theory  that  my  pension  was  going  to  be  10s.  ; 
it  is  reduced  ultimately  to  8s.,  my  prospective 
pension  ;  should  I  still  be  entitled  because  I  have 
begun  to  subscribe  on  the  lOs.  basis  to  a  10s. 
pension  when  my  pension  accrued  ? — No  ;  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  in  this  particular  case 
that  we  are  citing  that  the  superannuation  bene- 
fit was  an  additional  benefit  for  which  no  member 
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of  the  society  had  subscribed  a  penny  piece  when 
it  was  established,  and  it  was  added  to  the 
existing  benefits  ;  and  added  to  the  existing 
benefits  also  I  may  say  at  the  time  \\'ithout  calling 
upon  the  members  to  subscribe  anything  extra. 

10767.  But  anyone  who  now  wanted  to  come 
on  this  pension  fund  must  subscribe  to  it,  must 
he  not ;  or  does  he  only  subscribe  to  the  funds 
of  the  union  ? — He  subscribes  to  the  funds  of  the 
union,  and  by  subscribing  to  the  funds  of  the 
imion  he  subscribes  for  superannuation  amongst 
other  things. 

10768.  And  he  is  subject  to  such  reduction  in 
that  pension  as  the  society  may  determine  upon 
when  it  accrues,  or  has  he  the  sum  which  was 
originnlly  held  forth  to  him  assured  to  him  in  all 
cdses  ? — If  he  has  been  once  placed  upon  the 
superannuation  fund  he  is  entitled  to  receive  such 
an  amount  as  he  actually  receives  at  the  time 
that  he  is  placed  upon  the  fund  ;  but  if,  before 
he  is  placed  upon  the  fund,  the  members  in  their 
wisdom  think  it  necessary  either  to  increase  it  or 
to  decrease  it,  then  he  is  bound  as  a  member  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority. 

10769.  But  by  being  placed  on  the  fund  you 
mean  beginning  to  receive  a  pension  ? — Yes. 

10770.  But  so  long  as  the  pension  Avas  pro- 
spective, I,  mean  the  recei})t  of  the  pension  was 
prospective,  he  would  be  subject  to  such  change 
in  the  amount  of  the  pension  as  the  society  might 
determiue  ? — Exactly. 

10771.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  amount 
of  tmcertainty  has  any  eflTect  in  indisposing  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  to  join  this  society  ? — On  the 
contrary,  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  any  effect  whatever  upon  members 
joining  the  society,  and  in  that  connection  per- 
haps I  ought  to  explain  that  in  London  in  my 
own  trade  employers  are  what  we  call  fair  or 
unfair,  that  is  to  say  they  either  employ  all  imion 
men  or  all  non-union  men,  so  that  the  point 
you  mention  scarcely  arises. 

Mr.  Pell 

10772.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  mem- 
bers of  this  society  are  entitled  to  superannua- 
tion ? — All  entitled,  yes. 

10773.  And  that  they  are  not  required  to 
make  a  separate  contribution  towards  the  super- 
annuation ? — No. 

10774.  But  in  the  exceptional  cases  Avould 
those  who  have  not  subscribed  to  the  superannua- 
tion fund  be  entitled  to  a  superannuation  ? — I 
know  of  no  case  where  the  fund  is  kept  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  provide  for  some  members  of  the 
union  being  entitled  and  others  not ;  I  know  of 
no  such  case. 

10775.  Then  you  have  said  that  in  your  ex- 
perience all  those  in  the  trade  with  whom  you 
are  acquainted  led  you  to  believe  that  they  have 
had  a  very  strong  and  invincible  objection  to 
poor  relief  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

10776.  Does  that  feeling  extend  also  to  poor 
relief  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — Not  to  the  same 
extent,  probably,  but  still  to  a  great  extent. 

10777.  But  there  is  not  the  objection  to  receive 
relief  out  of  the  workhouse  that  there  is  in  ? — I 
should  say  not  so  strong  an  objection :  there  is  a 
very  strong  one,  but  not  so  strong. 

10778.  Do  you  think  that  many  members  of 
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the  society  are  receiving,  or  are  applicants  for, 
out-door  relief  in  the  City  of  London  ? — Prac- 
tically none. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

10779.  You  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
Amalgamated  Joiners  that  the  possession  of 
private  means  was  no  bar  to  the  claim  for  super- 
annuation ? — Yes. 

10780.  But  is  not  that  so  with  other  unions  ? 
— Oh,  with  many  others  ;  oh,  yes,  certainly. 

10781.  Are  there  any  exceptions  where  private 
means  would  bar  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  are.  Yes, 
there  are  some  few  ;  I  cannot  say  just  at  the 
moment  where  it  is  specifically  mentioned  that  a 
member's  income  from  all  sources  must  not  exceed 
a  certain  amount  to  entitle  him  to  superaimuation, 
but  these  cases  are  very  exceptional. 

10782.  Are  there  any  of  the  societies  in  the 
list  you  have  before  you  in  which  fixed  age  is  a 
claim  to  superannuation  as  against  vears  of 
membership  of  the  union  ? — Not  as  against  years 
of  membership.  There  are  two  provisions  verv 
frequently,  but  one  is  certainly  not  set  off 
against  the  other  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  member  must 
have  been  so  many  years  a  member,  and  he 
must  in  some  cases  be  a  certain  age  before  he  is 
eligible. 

10783.  That  is  a  duplicate  qualification  ? — 
That  is  a  duplicate  qualification. 

10784.  But  is  it  the  case  in  many  of  them  that 
it  is  years  of  membersliip  only  ? — Not  in  a  great 
number  ;  in  some,  but  not  in  a  great  number.  As 
a  rule  there  is  an  age  qualification. 

10785.  What  is  the  age  qualification? — 45, 
50,  55,  60,  65  years,  and  so  on. 

10786.  What  trade  is  that  in  which  the  age 
qualification  is  45  ? — That  is  a  special  trade — 
the  Plumbers.  I  have  not  averaered  the  aere 
qualification,  but  speaking  from  memory  I  should 
say  it  would  be  55  years. 

'10787.  About  55  ?— About  55. 

10788.  Would  the  65  years  of  age  qualifica- 
tion be  generally  satisfactory  to  the  members  of 
the  trade  unions  ? — Well,  as  you  know,  there  are 
reasons  why  there  should  be  no  age-limit,  because 
a  man  may  break  down  altogether  fairly  young 
in  life  from  paralysis  or  blindness,  or  what  not, 
in  which  case  an  age -limit  would  be  an  injustice, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  experience  shows  me,  and 
it  is  a  point  which  has  been  emphasized  by  some 
of  the  secretaries  who  have  made  returns  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  this  Commission,  that 
the  younger  superannuated  members  live  as  a 
rule  a  very  short  period  after  the  date  of  their 
superannuation. 

Mr.  Booth. 

10789.  The  niunberof  old  members  who  are  in  ^^'^^'^ 
receipt  of  pensions  from  these  societies  that  you  ^JffH 
have  mentioned  is  very  much  less  than  the  pro-  peunci 
portion  of  old  people  generally  in  the  population.  "" " 
How  is  that  explainable  ;  is  it  because  the 
unions  are  not  yet  responsible  for  as  large  a 
proportion  of  old  people  as  they  will  idtimately 
become,  or  is  it  due  to  limitations  that  you  put 
upon  the  granting  of  pensions  ? — Well  it  is 
possibly  due  to  an  extent  to  both  causes.  The 
superannuation  benefit  is,  I  should  say,  in  every 


case,  the  most  modern  of  all  the  benefits  pro- 
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[  Continued. 


Mr.  Booth — continued. 

V'ided  by  trade  unions,  and  that  being  so  it  would 
probably  to  some  extent  account  for  the  point 
raised. 

10790.  But  still  some  of  the  dates  you  have 
given  us  are  very  long  ago  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

10791.  And  unless  it  be  that  the  unions  have 
grown  very  rapidly  in  size  that  would  affect  it  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  some  of  them  have.  Take 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  for  example,  one  of 
the  largest,  in  1889  the  membership  was  26,000 
odd,  while  in  1892  the  membership  was  37,000 
odd. 

10792.  That  would  affect  it,  no  doubt  ;  but  it 
amounts  to  a  good  deal,  because  you  sav  on  an 
average  that  the  benelit  begins  at  about  55  ? — I 
have  not  calculated  that,  but  I  should  say  so. 

10793.  At  any  rate  very  much  earlier  than 
65  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

10794.  And  the  proportion  of  old  people  over 
65  to  the  whole  population  is  in  rough  figures  a 
little  over  5  per  cent.,  whereas,  except  in 
the  one  instance  which  I  referred  to  which 
reached  5  per  cent.,  the  others  were  very  near 
to  3  per  cent  ;  1  per  cent.,  2  per  cent.,  and 
3  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10795.  Therefore  if  the  unions  were  providing 
for  their  full  tale  of  old  people  over  55  it  would 
have  to  be  much  nearer  10  per  cent.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  figures,  but  the  number  of  old 
people  from  55  to  65  is  nearly  as  great  as  those 
from  f>5  upwards,  I  think,  so  that  at  any  rate  it 
would  be  a  very  much  larger  number  of  old 
people  than  are  here  provided  for  ? — Yes. 

10796.  But  you  conceive  that  under  the  sys- 
tem that  is  adopted  that  will  gradually  come 
about,  that  the  unions  will  gradually  provide,  and 
be  able  to  provide  out  of  their  funds  for  their 
full  tale  of  old  people  ? — I  think  so ;  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

10797.  Respecting  the  answer  you  have  just 
given  to  Mr.  Booth,  is  incapacity  from  work 
a  qualification  for  the  receipt  of  the  pension  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

10798.  Then  it  is  not  necessary  that  all 
persons  arriving  at  a  certain  age  shall  be  in 
receipt  of  the  pension? — Only  in  a  very  few 
cases.  If  I  might  read  one  or  two,  you  will 
follow  that  point  more  easily.  The  rules  run  as 
follows  :  "  All  members  incapable  of  working  at 
"  the  trade,  either  through  affliction  or  infirmities 
"  of  age,"  are  entitled  according  to  length  of 
membership.  "  All  members  unable  to  get  the 
"  customary  rate  of  wages  through  age  or  in- 
"  firmity."  "  All  members  ijicapable  of  earning 
"  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages."  I  have  used  the 
actual  words  in  order  to  make  the  position  clear. 

10799.  Can  you  give  us  an  average  age  in 
different  trades  when  men  would  come  upon  this 
superannuation  ?  I  take  it  that  there  will  be  a 
difference  between  different  trades  ? — A 
difference. 

10800.  In  your  own  trade  ;  in  the  compositors, 
the  age  you  have  given  is  67|  years  ? — Yes. 

10801.  And  how  much  lower  do  you  consider 
that  age  would  be  in  some  trades  ? — ^In  a  trade 
that  I  had  occasion  to  look  into  recently,  the 
glass  bottle  trade,  in  Lancashire,  owing  to  the 


great 


Mr.  Stockall — continued. 

character  of  the  employment,  I  was  assured 
that  the  rules  provided  for  superannuation  at 
the  age  of  40  ;  but  that,  of  course,  was  a  very 
exceptional  case.  It  would  vary  more  or  less 
with  the  nature  of  the  employment. 

10802.  But  40  in  that  case  does  not  mean  that 
everyone  arriving  at  the  age  of  40  would  receive 
it,  but  only  those  who  would  be  incapable  from 
the  nature  of  their  illness  or  the  nature  of  the 
trade  ? — That  is  so  ;  entirely  so. 

10803.  I  take  it  from  your  evidence  generally 
that  trade  unions  are  now  taking  it  as  a  part  of 
their  duty  to  provide  for  old  age  ?  —  Un- 
doubtedly. 

10804.  Or  incapacity  from  work  ?  —  Un- 
doubtedly. 

10805.  In  your  opinion,  would  members  of 
the  unions  be  willing  to  separate  subscriptions 
for  old-age  pensions  from  the  general  subscrip- 
tions for  trade  union  purposes  ? — No,  I  should 
say  decidedly  not ;  an  effort  was  made  in  that 
direction  as  the  result  of  the  first  Trade  Union 
Commission,  and  a  very  strong  feeling  of 
opposition  was  evinced  at  that  day.  I  know  of 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  different 
feeling  to-day.  With  regard  to  your  previous 
question,  may  I  supplement  my  answer  by  saying 
that  I  think  I  might  almost  go  so  far  as  to  .«ay 
that  nearly  all  trade  unions  provide  superannua- 
tion benefit,  but  95  per  cent,  pay  it  only  to  mem- 
bers who  are  incapacitated  either  by  old  age  or 
infirmity,  and  there  are  very  few  indeed  that 
provide  superannuation  as  a  matter  of  right  on 
arriving  at  a  given  age. 

10806.  I  suppose  the  reason  for  the  trade 
unions  taking  this  upon  themselves  is  because 
they  wish  that  their  members  shall  be  saved 
from  applying  to  the  Poor  Law  guardians  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

10807.  And  that  is  their  sole  object  ?— Un- 
doubtedly, their  primary  object  at  any  rate. 

10808.  Are  you  aware  of  any  trade  union  that 
has  applied  to  an  actuary  to  obtain  tables  for  the 
formation  of  a  superannuation  benefit,  the  whole 
amount  of  subscriptions  to  which  shall  be  left  in 
the  society  for  that  purpose  ? — No,  I  am  not. 


Mr.  Loch. 


10809.  May  we  take  it  from  your  evidence 
that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  skilled  labour 
of  the  country  can  by  trade  unions,  or  in  some 
other  way,  make  its  own  provisions  for  old  age  ? 
— Certainly. 

10810.  And  are  many  members  of  these  trade 
unions  also  members  of  friendly  societies  ? —Un- 
doubtedly. 

10811.  Therefore  they  not  only  are  providing 
for  old  age  in  connection  with  their  trade  unions, 
but  they  are  dohig  a  good  deal  more  to  tlic 
same  purpose  in  other  societies? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

10812.  Is  there  any  extreme  difficulty,  in  your 
opinion,  in  the  unskilled  classes  providing  for 
themselves,  not  through  a  trade  union  but 
through  a  friendly  society  ?— I  think  not.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  the  unskilled  workers  who  are  members 
of  one  or  other  of  the  friendly  societies. 

10813.  And  the  more  perfect,  therefore,  the 
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Mr.  Loch — continued. 

,friendly  society  provision  for  old  age  the  more 
certain  is  it  that  not  only  the  skilled  but  the  un- 
skilled Avould  be  brought  into  the  ranks  of  those 
who  provide  for  their  own  old  age  ? — I  think  so. 

10814.  Do  you  think  that,  owing  to  chant;es  in 
industrial  conditions,  there  is  more  pressure  upon 
old  age  now  than  there  formerly  was  ?— Oh,  yes, 
certainly  I  do. 

10815.  And  do  you  think  that  the  pressure  is 
so  great  as  rather  to  undo  what  you  have  just 
said  as  to  their  being  able  to  make  provision  for 
old  age  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  think 
the  opportunities  for  maldng  that  provision  are 
greater  to-day  than  they  ever  were. 

10816.  And  is  it  generally  held  that  wages 
given  earlier  in  life  would  be  larger,  and  there- 
fore they  would  thus  have  better  means  of 
making  the  provision  ? — Speaking  generally,  I 
think  that  «  ould  be  so. 

10817.  I  noticed  that  before  the  Labour  Com- 
mission many  of  those  who  represented  the 
dockers  said  that  they  wanted  a  pension  fund 
provided  by  the  State.  Is  there  anything  special 
in  the  condition  of  dock  labour  which  would 
make  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  have  other 
provision  for  them  than  for  any  other  class  of 
the  community  ? — Well,  I  believe  that  so  far  as 
the  London  Docks  are  concerned,  and  especially 
the  docks  nearer  to  London  Bridge  than  those 
further  down  the  river,  that  even  to-day,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  passed  of  late  years,  the 
workers  in  those  docks  fluctuate  enormously, 
and  consist  largely  of  a  body  of  men  who  are, 
well,  I  do  not  wish  to  use  any  hard  words,  but 
who  have  been  described,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as 
the  residuum,  and  who  are  not  workmen,  as 
we  understand  them.  They  are  not  men  who 
go  on  from  January  to  December  obtaining  em- 
ployment as  far  as  they  are  able,  and  relying 
upon  that  particular  employment  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  but  they  come  and  go,  and  their  per- 
sonnel undergoes  continual  change. 

10818.  Do  you  draw  from  that  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  a  sort  of  unclassed  labour  for  which 
no  State  provision  could  or  should  be  made  ? — I 
think  so.  I  fail  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  make 
State  provision  for  such  a  class  of  labour  as  that. 
In  the  first  place,  I  am  scarcely  oT  opinion  that 
it  is  labour  at  all,  except  that  it  has  been  driven 
into  labour  through  having  been  driven  out  of  its 
former  occupation  to  a  very  large  extent. 

.  10819.  And  therefore  if  this  need  of  old  age 
provision  is  to  be  met,  it  must  be  met  altogether 
on  a  different  basis  from  a  State  grant  or 
assistance  towards  old  age  ? — I  think  so. 


you 


Mr.  Humphreys-  Owen. 

10820.  You  told  us  you  were  connected  with 
the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society  ;  have  they 
got  old  age  pensions  or  have  they  only  a  sick 
fund  ?  —  'I'hey  have  what  is  called  a  super- 
annuation benefit  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
should  not  be  so  described,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
really  a  continuation  of  a  sick  benefit. 

10821.  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  it 
is  given  ? — The  conditions  on  wliich  it  is  given 
are  these,  that  after  a  member  has  received  his 
full  sick  benefit  and  also  his  half-sick  benefit, 
then  he  reverts  to  what  is  practically  quarter 
benefit. 

10822.  For  the  rest  of  the  illness  ?— For  the 
rest  of  the  illness  or  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  that  is 
really  so. 

10823.  Have  they  had  a  quinquennial  valua- 
tion recently  ? — I  am  not  quite  sm-e  how 
recently. 

10824.  What  was  their  position  at  the  recent 
valuation  do  you  know  ? — I  could  not  tell 
that  from  memory. 

10825.  That  means  that  that  quasi  super- 
annuation benefit  is  a  very  heavy  di-ag  upon 
them  ? — It  is.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  am  prepared  to 
answer  that. 

10826.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  condition  of 
the  residuum,  as  we  call  them,  the  dock  labourers, 
casual  labour  of  that  kind  is  likely  to  be  per- 
manent, or  do  you  think  that  it  is  gradually 
yielding  to  the  extension  of  trade  unionism  ? — 
Well,  as  the  result  of  a  conversation  only  a  few 
days  since,  with  one  whose  opinion  I  certainly 
most  appreciate,  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  any  change. 

10827.  Does  that  mean  that  you  think  that  as 
another  witness  has  said  to  us,  the  problem  is 
one  that  is  ethical  rather  than  economical,  that 
it  is  the  people's  oavu  faults,  and  not  ihe  fault  of 
Society  ? — I  do  think  so,  to  a  large  extent. 

10828.  And,  therefore,  if  Society  is  to  help 
them  at  ail,  it  is  to  help  them  in  a  disciplinary 
manner  ? — In  this  case  it  is  difficult  to  know  or 
to  see  how  Society  can  help  them.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  form  such  an  opinion,  but  I  am  bound 
to  do  so. 

10829.  You  said  they  were  driven  to  labour 
from  other  occupations  ;  had  you,  in  yoiu-  mind, 
any  occupations  from  Avhich  they  had  been 
driven  ? — Professional  occupations  primarily. 

10830.  You  mean  clerks  ?--iSfo,  I  mean  higher 
walks  of  life  than  that. 

10831.  Positions  which  they  have  forfeited  by 
misconduct  ? — Exactly  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
speak  of  them  as  generously  as  possible. 
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Monday,  12tli  June  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Eobing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Present 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Plate  air,  k.c. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henlet,  c.b. 

Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 


ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 

Mr.  C.  S.  ROUNDELL,  M.P. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henrt  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  ISecretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Charlbs  Booth  (a  Member  of  this  Commission)  ;  Examined. 


Chairman. 

10832.  I  NEED  need  hardly  teU  you,  as  a  Com- 
missioner, that  our  evidence  has  a  double  object  ; 
one  is  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Poor 
Law,  so  far  as  regards  the  aged  poor ;  and  the 
other  is  to  consider  any  schemes  which  may  tend 
to  mitigate  their  lot.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  if 
you  please,  before  going  into  those  questions 
with  which  your  name  is  associated,  your  opinion 
on  the  moot  question  of  the  adminis+ral  ion  of 
the  Poor  Law.  (I  believe  you  have  not  been 
a  guardian  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

10833.  But  it  is  impossible  that  j-ou  could 
have  done  otherwise  than  paid  great  attention  to 
the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  have  paid 
such  attention  as  I  could  ;  it  has  not  been 
Avithin  the  line  of  my  regular  work. 

10834.  So  far  as  you  have  observed,  do  you 
consider  the  effects  of  what  may  be  technically 
for  our  purpose  called  a  strict,  or  a  lax  adminis- 
tration to  be  the  better? — I  think  the  strict 
administration  very  much  better. 

10835.  I  observe  that  you  have  specially 
noticed  the  effects  of  strict  administration  in  two 
rural  districts  which  have  been  frequently  on  our 
lips,  Bradfield  and  Brixworth  ? — Yes. 

10836.  And  I  think  you  have  gone  the  length 
of  saying  that  if  you  could  be  sure  that  every 
union  in  the  country  were  administered  with 
the  same  sagacity  and  firmness  and  kindness  of 
heart,  that  you  would  be  inclined  to  leave  things 
alone  ? — I  should  say  that  entirely  of  country 
districts  ;  the  problem  in  toAvns  is  more  compli- 
cated, and  their  experience  does  not  entirely 
apply  to  it. 
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Chairman — continued. 

10837.  Have  you  considered  the  effects  in  the 
districts  in  London  in  which  the  Poor  Law  has 
been  most  strictly  administered  ? — Yes. 

10838.  Do  they,  in  your  opinion,  fall  short  of  Remits 
the  effects  produced  in  those  two  rural  districts  careful 
which  I  have  mentioned  ? — Yes  ;  they  do.  I 
should  like  to  say  here  that  I  do  not  know 
Avhether  I  should  use  the  word  "  strict "  as  cover- 
ing all  that  I  mean  by  good  administration.  It 
rather  narrows  my  conception.  I  mean  careful 
and,  to  use  your  own  word,  sagacious  adminis- 
tration ;  and  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  absolute  rules  that  have  been  laid  down  by 
two  or  three  unions  in  London  who  have  adopted 
what  is  commonly  called  "  strict  administration  " 
are  much  better  in  their  results  than  those  car- 
ried out  where  very  careful  administration  appears 
in  another  form,  such,  for  instance,  as  Padding- 
ton.  But  I  should  not  wish — I  have  not  studied 
the  subject  sufficiently  Avidely — to  make  any 
statement  about  it.  I  merely  wish  to  widen  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  strict." 

10839.  But  you  are,  I  believe,  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  mischief  resulting  from  the  lax 
administration  of  outdoor  relief? — Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

10840.  Might  I  ask  whether  that  appHes  to 
the  outdoor  relief  as  a  whole,  or  whether  you 
would  make  the  same  remark  with  regard  to 
outdoor  relief  for  aged  people  ? — I  think  it  is 
theoretically  most  objectionable,  altliough  the 
practical  results  do  not  seem  to  me  to  follow 
quite  as  I  should  have  expected  them  from  a 
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Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

priori  reasoning.  There  are  conditions  in  some 
rural  unions  where  outdoor  relief  is  given  Avith  a 
certain  amount  of  kind  regulation  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  very  bad  ;  but  that  does  not  alter 
my  general  conviction  that  the  system  is  one 
which  causes  evil. 

Chairman. 

10841.  With  reference  to  a  qualification  that 
you  made  as  to  the  word  "  strict " ;  in  the  cases  that 
I  mentioned  you  will  recollect  that  I  combined 
with  strictness  great  kindness  of  heart  ? — Yes. 

10842.  And  you  are  aware  that  in  those  cases 
where  there  has  been  the  greatest  strictness 
of  administration  there  have  been  the  greatest 
efforts  to  bring  into  play  charitable  institutions 
and  assistance  ? — Certainly  ;  that  is  the  case 
with  the  two  unions  you  have  mentioned. 

10843.  And  that  has  also  been  the  case  in 
London  ;  at  least,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes 
that  has  been  given  before  us  ? — There  has  been 
certainly  no  lack  of  kindness  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  there  has  been  any  more  there  than 
elsewhere. 

10844.  I  thought  that,  with  respect  to  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Society,  for  instance, 
there  has  been  a  combination  of  the  charitable 
institutions  with  the  poor  law  relief  which  has 
been  very  effectual  ? —  I  should  not  use  the 
phrase  "  very  effectual  "  ;  I  think  it  has  been 
very  useful. 

10845.  You  will  be  more  inclined  to  say, 
which  has  been  a  palliative  ? — There  is  so  much 
left  that  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  in  the  con- 
dition of  those  districts  that  have  been  dealt 
with  that  I  could  not  say  it  has  been  "  very 
"  effectual." 

10846.  Then  also  before  I  at  once  come  to 
your  ovra  particular  scheme,  I  suppose  you 
would  be  prepared  to  admit — I  might  almost 
say  without  difficulty — that  a  great  many  im- 
provements have  already  taken  place,  the  effect 
of  higher  wages,  of  better  education,  of  more 
generally  diffused  intelligence,  and  public  spirit, 
and  possibly  other  causes  which  have  operated 
in  reducing  the  quantity  of  pauperism  through- 
out the  country  ? — Very  greatly  so  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  has  reduced,  I  do  not  think 
it  has  yet  reduced,  the  amoimt  of  old  age 
pauperism  ;  in  fact  those  who  claim  that  it  is 
having  that  effect,  I  think,  bid  us  look  for- 
ward ;  and  say  that  the  old  people  who  are  with 
us  to  day  are  the  necessary  descendants  of  a 
previous  condition. 


Chairman — continued. 

10847.  I  do  not  carry  exactly  in  my  mind  the 
evidence  of  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  but  he  certainly 
showed  a  very  large  diminution  in  proportion  to 
population  of  general  pauperism,  and  my  recol- 
lection is  that  he  included  also  a  diminution  in 
what  may  be  called  aged  pauperism  ? — But  he 
has  no  figures.  There  are  no  statistics  at  all  on 
the  subject  that  are  of  any  value.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  any  before  Mr.  Burt's 
return  of  1890.  We  have  no  comparison;  we 
cannot  make  a  comparison  as  far  as  I  know  be- 
tween the  present  and  any  previous  period.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  make  it. 

10848.  Then  in  addition  to  that  you  must  have 
observed  a  very  large  increase  in  the  amounts  of 
deposits  of  late  years  in  the  savings  banks,  espe- 
cially the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  in  addition  to 
friendly  societies  in  providing  against  sickness,  and 
through  sickness  often  incidentally  old  age  ;  you 
must  have  observed  a  very  great  improvement  in 
those  respects  ? — Very  great. 

10849.  Those  may  be  all  called  natural  im- 
provements arising  from  the  general  state  of  the 
country,  but  in  your  opinion,  their  operation  is 
too  gradual,  and  too  slow  to  justify  us  in  remain- 
ing quiescent,  -without  an  attempt  to  introduce 
some  much  larger  scheme  for  dealing  with  the 
aged  poor? — Yes. 

10850.  Now,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will 
read  your  evidence  when  it  is  published,  and  also 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  have  to  examine 
you  after  me,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  state 
as  briefly  as  you  can  the  reasons  for  adopting 
your  large  scheme,  and  afterwards  the  scheme 
itself? — 1  should  propose  to  deal  first  Avith  the 
amount  of  old  age  pauperism. 

10851.  Yes  ?— "  Mr.Kitchie's  return,lately  pub- 
"  lished,  gives  information  as  to  those  in  receipt  of 
"  relief  on  1st  January  1892,  and  shows  also  the 
"  numbers  of  those  who  had  relief  at  any  time 
"  during  the  twelve  months  ending  Lady-day, 
"  1892,  and  distinguishes  those  who  had  medical 
"  relief  only  from  the  rest."*  A  comparison  may 
be  made  between  the  munbers  in  receipt  of  relief, 
and  the  whole  population  arranged  in  similar 
groups  of  ages.  This  comparison  is  given  in  a 
table,  which,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  take  as 
read,  I  should  like  to  put  in  to  go  with  my 
evidence  as  I  shall  need  it  for  reference.+ 

10852.  It  is  the  one  contained  in  the  statement 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  circulate  ? — Yes. 

*  The  quotations  are  from  a  pamphlet  wliich  Mr.  Booth  circulated  amoug 
the  Commissioners  before  his  examination. 
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"  whole  less  than  2|  per 
"  population,  those  over  65 
"  cent,  of  the  population  of 
"  counting  for  twelve  months,  that  while  5g 
"  cent,  of  the  whole  po])ulation  are  paupers, 
"  no  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  old  receive 
"  relief.  Or  if  we  compare  the  proportion 
"  amongst  the  old  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
"population  it  is  as  29  per  cent,  to  per 
"  cent.,  or  excluding  children  as  29  per  cent,  to 
"  less  than  4;^  per  cent.  Beyond  this,  a  reference 
"to  Mr.  Burt's  return  of  1890  shows  that  it  is 
"  at  and  after  65  that  the  great  change  comes, 
"for  the  proportions  of  paupers  aged  60-65  to 
"  the  population  of  same  age  counted  on  one 
"day  is  only  5"3  per  cent.,  or  comited  for 
"  twelve  months  about  8  per  cent.  It  is  not 
"  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  direct  and 
"  indirect  influence  of  old  age  on  pauperism,  for 
"  age  aggravates  all  the  other  causes,  but  directly 
"  or  indirectly,  the  effect  of  old  age  on  pauperism  is 
"  measured  by  the  increase  in  percentage.  To 
"  show  this  completely  w^e  should  need  to  state 
"  the  percentage  at  every  age.  Such  a  table 
"  would  be  very  interesting,  the  percentage  for 
"  little  children  would  undoubtedly  be  greater 
"than  for  those  over  13,  and  it  may  be 
"  that  there  would  be  fewest  paupers  at 
"  the  ages  from  16-20.  From  20  onwards 
"  it  may  be  supposed  that  every  year  woidd 
"  add  to  the  number  of  those  who  fall 
"  victims  to  misfortune  or  folly,  but  dm-lng  the 
"  active  years  of  life  the  change  would 
"  slow.  If  of  those  over  65,  29  per  cent. 
"  touched,  while  of  those  from  60-65  there 
"  only  8  per  cent,  it  might  be  that  there  are  not 
"  over  5  per  cent,  of  paupers  amongst  those  of 
"  50-60.  We  may  then  say  that  much  of  the 
"  pauperism  from  60-65,  and  more  than  five-sixths 
"  of  that  from  65  upwards  must  be  accounted  old 
"  age  pauperism." 

10853.  When  you  say  old  age  pauperism,  you 
include  all  old  persons  who  are  paupers,  without 
reference  to  the  lives  the}'  have  led,  Avhich  may 
have  led  them  to  be  paupers  when  otherwise  they 
might  have  avoided  that  fate  ? — I  think  not, 
because  my  reference  to  five-sixths  is,  at  any  rate, 
intended  to  cover  that.  If  the  number  is 
six  times  as  great  after  65  as  previously,  it 
would  seem  that  the  comi  ig  of  old  age  had  caused 
that  difference  ;  had  multiplied  the  paupers  by 
the  figure  six ;  and  on  that  statement  I  submit 
that  five-sixths  must  in  that  sense  be  called  old 
age  pauperism,  having  })ractically  not  occurred 
before.  It  does  not  follow  that  this  large 
number  of  paupers  whom  we  find  in  the  con- 
dition of  pauperism  at  that  age,  have  never  had 
relief  before,  but  we  do  not  in  our  definition  of 
pauperism  count  them  as  paupers,  provided  they 
have  been  12  months  without  receiving  relief. 

10854.  What  I  mean  is,  that,  included  among 
those  are  a  great  number,  who,  if  during  the 
active  period  of  their  lives  they  had  been  fairly 
steady  and  thrifty,  would  not  have  counted 
among  the  paupers  ? — Certainly  it  ignores  for 
the  moment  all  the  other  caiises  of  pauperism. 
"  Those  receiving  only  medical  relief  accoimt  for 
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Chairman — continued, 
"six  of  the  29  per  cent.,  and  many  others  are  to 
"  a  great  extent  self-supporting  or  supported  by 
"  their  friends.  On  the  other  hand  a  coimt  ex- 
"  tending  over  twelve  months  by  no  means 
"  exhausts  the  list  of  habitual  paupers,  much  less 
"  of  those  who  occasionally  seek  rate  aid  as 
"  shown  by  many  at  Stepney  and  Paddington."  jnugtra- 
At  Paddington  the  Poor  Law  is  exceedingly  tion  by 
well  administered  in  a  very  careful  way  indeed  PaJding- 
with  a  great  deal  of  examination  into  the  cases  ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1890  they  adopted  the 
admirable  system  of  putting  down  the  case  of 
each  applicant  for  relief  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
him  a  number  ;  they  numbered  the  cases,  and 
retained  in  that  way  the  power  of  referring  to 
what  had  been  done  before  for  the  same  man, 
and  when  the  man  applied  again,  they  did  not 
give  him  a  new  nimiber,  but  put  him  back  on  his 
old  number,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
numbers — they  nmnbered  every  individual — the 
numbers  represent  the  new  applicants,  old  appli- 
cants going  on  their  old  numbers.  The  increase 
of  numbers  from  year  to  year  showed  actually 
the  increase  of  new  people  who  had  come  in  for 
relief. 

10855.  By  analogy  it  is  a  sort  of  record  of 
previous  convictions? — It  is,  and  the  general  result 
is  this  ;  they  carried  that  on  for  two  years,  they 
may  have  carried  it  on  for  a  third  year  very 
likely  ;  but  I  have  not  had  the  returns  in  that 
case  ;  my  particulars  extend  to  the  1st 
January  1892.  On  the  1st  January  1892 
there  were  indoor  paupers  ( excluding  lunatics 
Avhom  we  have  always  excluded  in  this 
matter):  692  paupers  receiving  indoor  relief  under 
the  age  of  65,  and  340  over  65,  and  the  additional 
numbers — the  nimibers  of  people  Avho,  besides 
these,  had  had  relief  during  the  two  years — were 
2,774  under  65  and  319  over  65  ;  so  that  the 
munber  of  old  people  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
doubled.  The  increase  in  the  fii'st  year  had  been 
not  much  more  than  50  or  60  per  cent.,  and  the 
increase  in  the  second  year  continued  to  show 
the  very  large  uTunber  of  others  Avho,  to  that 
extent,  might  be  called  paupers — that  they  had 
not  been  able  to  go  two  years  without  relief.  If 
we  include  the  outdoor  and  the  medical  only,  the 
figures  become  still  stronger.  There  is  not  a 
very  large  amount  of  outdoor  relief,  but  what 
there  is  appears  to  be  of  a  very  occasional 
character.  On  the  1st  January,  1892,  there 
were  only  31  under  65  receiving  outdoor  relief, 
but  the  number  whom  they  had  on  their  books 
as  having  received  it  was  no  less  than  751,  moz-e 
than  twenty  times  the  number,  and  of  the  old 
people  the  number  actually  receiving  outdoor 
relief  was  77,  and  the  additional  number  that 
had  received  it  during  the  two  years  2:)reviously 
was  49.  That  did  not  add  very  much  to  it. 
The  medical  is  stiU  stronger.  There  were  ten 
people  receiving  medical  relief  on  the  1st 
January  1892,  and  there  were  532  more  who  had 
had  it  during  the  pre^dous  two  years  who  had  been 
so  near  the  paiiper  condition  that  they  had  to 
ask  for  medical  relief  at  any  rate,  whatever  value 
is  given  to  that  ;  and  of  old  people  there  were 
eleven  receiving  medical  relief  on  the  1st 
January.  1892,  and  you  had  to  add  116  to  their 
number  to  get  the  complete  tale  for  two  years  ; 
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or,  on  the  wliole,  taking  all  together,  there  were 
733  under  65  recehing  relief  on  the  1st  Jannary, 
1802,  and  there  were  4,057  more  Avho  had  re- 
ceived it  during  the  two  years  ;  of  over  65  there 
were  428  receiving  it  on  the  1st  January,  1892, 
and  there  were  484  more  who  did  receive  it  in 
the  two  years. 

10856.  Would  you  summarise  your  con- 
clusions from  those  tables  ? — Mr  conclusion  is 
this  :  For  the  whole  country  Mr.  Ritchie's 
return  shows  that  you  have  rather  more  than 
double  the  jjauperism  on  the  whole,  if  you  are  to 
include  all  who  have  had  relief  during  the  12 
Tnonths,  and  that  vou  must  add  50  per  cent,  to 
the  old  ;  and  the  Paddiiigton  figures  show  that  if 
you  extend  that  inquiry  for  a  second  year  and 
consider  the  number  of  people  who  have  been 
relieved  within  the  period  of  two  years  you  have 
to  add  almost  as  many. 

10857.  How  woidd  you  apply  those'  considera- 
tions to  the  number  of  aged  -^oov  with  whom  we 
have  to  deal  ;  how  woidd  it  affect  the  percentage 
that  you  have  already  given  as  your  conclusions 
as  to  the  numbers  ? — It  would  sho^v  that  in 
addition  to  those  who  have  been  counted  paupers 
because  they  have  had  relief  during  the  twelve 
months,  you  woidd  have  to  add  considerably  if 
you  extend  your  view  of  pauperism  to  those  Avho 
have  had  it  for  a  period  of  two  years.  And, 
again,  in  all  probability  the  same  thing  woidd 
be  true  if  you  extended  the  same  thing  to  three 
years,  and  that  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the 
facts  as  I  have  known  them  at  Stepney,  where  I 
did  inquire  carefully  into  the  stories  of  a  large 
number  of  existing  paupers,  where  I  fomid, 
tracing  back  their  stories,  that  there  Avere 
intervals  of  tAvo,  three,  four,  and  even  five  years 
between  the  applications  for  relief,  even  by 
families  which  one  coidd  not  hesitate  to  describe 
as  paupers  from  their  whole  standard  of  life  ; 
that  is  to  say,  families  where  they  are  perfectly 
accustomed  to  go  for  poor  relief.  There  may  be 
maiiy  members  of  that  family  who  for  a  con- 
siderable period  avoid  it,  and  yet  you  could 
hardly  call  them  anything  but  the  pauper  class. 
These  facts  cut  various  ways  ;  they  show  that 
the  total  amoimt  of  pauperism  and  poverty  is 
very  great,  if  by  that  you  mean  the  liability  to 
require  State  aid. 

10858.  Have  you  stated  what  you  Avish  to  as 
to  the  numbers  to  be  dealt  with  ? — I  have  stated 
everything  that  I  Avish  to. 

10859.  You  Avish,  I  think,  to  add  something 
as  to  the  general  character  of  this  pauperism  ? — 
I  should  like  to  do  so.  "  It  may  perhaps  be 
"  said  that  80  i^er  cent,  of  our  paupers  come  from 
"  those  indtistrial  classes,  Avhose  Avork  is  never 
"  vei-y  highly  remunerated,  and  Avho  do  not 
"  exceed  40  per  cent,  of  the  population.  If  this 
"  be  so,  if  40  per  cent,  of  the  population  yield  80 
"  per  cent,  of  the  paupers,  it  Avill  follow  that  not 
"  29  per  cent.,  but  double  that  proportion  of 
"  their  okl  people,  are  paupers  on  the  year's 
"  count,  while  it  Avould  not  be  unreasonable  to 
"  suppose  that  not  less  than  tAvo  out  of  three  of 
"  those  Avho  surviA^e  do  at  some  time  in  their  old 
"  age  receive  aid  from  the  rates."    That  is  of 
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This  T  consider  too  large  a  proportion  of  any 
class  to  make  a  sweeping  condemnation  of. 

10860-1.  You  are  of  opinion,  I  think,  that  two- 
thirds  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  popidation, 
Avhich  amounts  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  Avorking 
classes,  are,  at  one  time  or  another  paupers  ? — 
Quite  so ;  tAvo-thirds. 

10862.  Those  are  A^ery  formidable  numbers. 
Are  they  in  accordance  Avith  your  OAvn  experience 
in  working  among  the  pooi-  ? — I  haA'e  no 
ex]jei-ience  that  Avoidd  go  against  it. 

10863.  Such  being  the  case  a  remedy  to  this 
CA'il  has  after  much  reflection  occurred  to  you. 
Woidd  you  be  good  enough  to  state  it  ? — May  I 
go  on  Avith  a  fcAv  more  remai-ks  as  to  the 
character  ;  I  did  not  quite  finish  Avhat  I  had  to 
say.  "  It  may  be  otherAvise  Avith  the  paupers 
"  Avho  haA-e  had  their  chances  of  life  amongst 
"  the  better  paid  classes.  Of  them  on  the  same 
"  hypothesis,  that  is  if  60  per  cent,  of  the  popida- 
"  tion  yield  20  per  cent,  of  the  paupers,  only  10 
"  per  cent,  are  to  be  counted  as  paupers  AA'hen  old, 
"  the  better  chances  reduce  the  munber  at  the 
"  expense  of  the  character  of  those  Avho 
"  succumb.  Then  Avith  regard  to  the  proportion 
"  of  women.  Of  outdoor  paupers  more  than  two- 
"  thirds  are  women.  The  table  shoAvs  that,  and 
"  although  the  men  preponderate  in  the  AA'ork- 
"  house  in  indoor  relief,  the  residt  on  the  AA'hole 
"is  that  238,000  Avomen  to  1 63.000  men  is  the 
"  proportion,  or  146  to  100." 

10864.  To  Avhat  causes  do  you  atti'ibute  that 
large  proportion  of  women  as  compared  to  men  ? 
— I  suppose  mainly  to  the"  fact  that  they  are  less 
financially  responsible. 

10865.  That  they  do  not  belong  to  friendly 
societies  ;  they  do  not  take  any  other  methods 
of  providing  for  their  old  age  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ? — They  liave  not  the  same  control 
of  the  purse.  Then  AA^hen  we  consider  also  the 
large  proportion  of  outdoor  to  indoor  paupers, 
whei-e  we  have  seen  more  than  double  are  Avomen, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  tends  to  shoAv  that  a  A'ery 
lai-ge  number  of  them  are  decent  resjjectable 
people.  The  general  sweeping  condemnations 
apply  far  more  to  the  men  than  to  the  Avomen  in 
my  jiidgment.  Then  I  Avould  AA'ish  here  to 
acknoAAdedge  (as  it  is  said,  and  perhaps  proA'ed) 
the  maintenance  of  most  of  these  people  coidd  be 
throAvn  on  private  soiu'ces  by  the  off"er  of  the 
house  in  place  of  outdoor  relief,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  they  would  be  necessarily  more  independent 
than  before.  These  old  women  are  necessarily 
dependent,  and  I  do  not  see  that  Ave  have  any 
right  to  apply  a  special  meaning  to  the  word  in- 
de])endent,  and  translate  independence  of  poor 
relief  into  independence  Avithout  that  restriction. 
My  impression  is  that  most  of  the  Avomen  Avould 
feel  more  independent  if  they  lived  in  their  son's 
house  \A'ith  a  small  alloAvance  from  the  ])arish, 
and  still  more  with  a  pension  Avhich  had  no  such 
stigma  to  it,  than  they  Avoidd  feel  if  they  Avere 
entirely  dependent  on  the  child.  The  position  of 
the  child  is,  of  course,  difierent.  The  position  of 
the  child  is,  that  if  he  supports  his  mother  he  and 
she  are  more  independent  than  if  she  receives  it 
from  the  rates,  but  if  Ave  are  tci  consider  at  all 
the  AdeAv  of  the  old  people  themselves,  Ave  have 

the"  class  whose  normal  remxineration  is  not  high,    had  evidence  here  to  say  so,  and  I  think  it  ia 
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true,  that  they  do  not  feel  more  independent  by 
being  thrown  entirely  upon  the  support  of  their 
friends  or  their  children.  Then  I  should  just 
Hke  to  refer  to  the  argument  "with  regard  to  good 
administration,  I  have  admitted  that  I  do  think 
of  it  in  the  highest  possible  terms  and  degree, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  likely  that  we  can 
rely  oh  extending  it  to  such  a  degree  over  the 
country  as  to  cover  the  difficulty. 

Lord  Lingen. 

10866.  Is  that  better  administration? — It  is 
such  administration  as  we,  all  of  us,  point  to  with 
satisfaction  at  Brixworth  and  Bradfield.  The 
argimient  that  I  have  stated  at  length  elsewhere  is 
shortly  that  it  has  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  spread 
— that,  although  there  has  been  a  general 
improvement,  to  some  extent,  it  has  been  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  con- 
tinually brought  forward  this  better  method  of 
dealing ;  and  I  believe  the  reason  is  that  you 
have  to  appeal  to  such  exceedingly  high  motives 
— motives  that  you  can  hardly  trust  to  act  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  It  unfortunately  can 
never,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  unfortiuiate, 
but  you  can  never  appeal  to  the  mere  saving  of 
the  rates  to  do  it.  The  success  has  never  been 
achieved  from  that  motive,  or  from  any  low 
motive ;  it  has  been  achieved  from  some  strong- 
disinterested  principle  that  has  dominated  first 
the  mind  of  one  man,  and  through  him  the 
minds  of  those  that  have  worked  with  him.  It  is 
an  admirable  system,  but  in  my  judgment  not 
confidently  to  be  relied  upon. 

Chairman. 

10867.  But  still  you  can  hardly  imdertake  to 
say  that  although  these  excellent  persons  who 
superintended  these  reforms  in  these  parishes 
have  not  been  closely  imitated,  no  effect  has 
been  produced,  and  that  no  improvement  has 
followed? — I  do  not  say  it  for  one  moment.  I 
think  a  considerable  effect  has  been  made,  and  an 
unprovement  to  a  considerable  extent  has  come 
about. 

10868.  And  the  more  widely  they  are  known 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  adopted  ? — I  think 
so ;  but  I  think  the  task  that  they  have  in  hand 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  successfidly 
accomplished  if  it  were  to  some  extent  lightened  ; 
and  it  is  my  argiunent  that,  if  yoxi  coidd  re- 
lieve them  of  the  old  age,  the  other  pi-oblems, 
which  are  difficult  enough,  connected  with 
pauperism,  would  be  able  to  be  dealt  with  every- 
where under  the.  principles  which  follow  from 
that  teaching,  that  the  difficulties  being  less, 
human  nature  might  be  triumphed  over  to  that 
extent. 

10869.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state 
under  that  head  ? — There  is  one  thing  I  Avish  to 
add,  to  finish ;  that  I  do  claim  that  the  whole 
position  of  the  old  is  inisatisfactory  now,  and  I 
would  say  that  old  age  fares  hardly  in  our  times  ; 
and  that,  to  some  extent,  pursues  the  question 
you  asked  me  with  regard  to  the  improvements 
that  we  recognise  as  going  on  everywhere  in  the 
condition  and  the  wealth  of  the  people.  "  Life 
"  runs  more  intensely  than  it  did,  and  the  old 
"tend  to  be  thrown  out.  Not  only  does  Work 
"  on  the  whole  go  faster,  and  require  more  per- 
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"  feet  nerve,  but  it  changes  its  character  more  fre- 
"  quently,  and  new  men,  young  men,  are  needed  to 
"  take  hold  of  the  new  machines  oi-  ne^-  methods 
"  employed.  The  commiuiity  gains  by  this,  but 
"  the  old  suffer.  They  suffer  beyond  any  measure 
"  of  actual  inca])acity,  for  the  fact  that  a  man  is 
"  old  is  often  in  itself  enough  to  debar  him 
"  fx'om  obtaining  Avork." 

10870.  That  may  be  true  of  particular  classes 
of  work ,  but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
generally  true  ? — It  is  generally  true  of  town 
conditions  ;  I  do  not  feel  equally  certain  that 
it  is  generally  true  of  country  conditions. 

10871.  But  Avhy  should  it  be  of  toAvn  condi- 
tions ?  the  general  effect  of  recent  changes  has 
been  to  shorten  the  hours  and  also  to  increase 
the  Avages  ;  AA-hy  should  that  have  an  injurious 
eff'ect  upon  the  nerA-es  or  character  of  the  work- 
men ? — The  shortening  of  hours  and  the  raising 
of  AA^ages,  I  believe,  is  economically  satisfactory, 
mainly  because  it  is  connected  Avith  intenser 
AA'ork.  The  evidence,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  is 
that  the  production  is  very  little  reduced. 

10872.  Does  yoiu-  obserA^ation  ajjply  exclu- 
siA'ely  to  toAATiis  ? — I  should  not  Avish  it  to  apply 
exclusively  to  toAras ;  but  I  Avould  Avillingly 
confess  that  that  is  my  basis. 

10873.  You  Avere  present,  I  daresay,  when  Mr. 
Steele,  the  Avitness  from  the  union  of  miners  in  the 
north  of  England,  gaA^e  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
old  age,  and  you  heard  hoAv  he  stated,  as  to  an 
employment  AA^hich  I  have  ahvays  supposed  to  be 
an  unhealthy  one,  that  no  assistance  Avas  given  to 
any  workman  with  reference  to  mere  age  imless 
his  strength  had  failed  him ;  and  then  he  gave 
very  remarkable  instances  ;  that  74  had  not 
applied  until  they  Avere  above  80  years  of  age  ; 
that  others  did  not  rmtil  they  Avere  82  ;  and  so 
on,  until  at  last  one  had  applied  at  90,  shoAving 
that,  at  any  rate,  in  that  particular  Avork,  as  a  re- 
sult, probably,  of  shorterhoursand  better  feeding, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  lengthen  life,  certainly, 
not  to  decrease  it  ? — I  was  very  much  struck 
Avith  the  evidence,  and  I  have  been  very  much 
struck  Avith  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  I  have 
receiA'cd  as  to  the  extension  of  the  working  days 
of  men  in  the  country  pursuits. 

10874.  Well,  but  that  is  not  a  country  piirsuit  ? 

—  No  ;  but  I  say,  in  addition  to  that. 

10875.  In  the  country  pursuits  those  of  us 
Avho  employ  labour  knoAv  that  we  pay  much 
hio'her  wa^es  than  formerh',  and  for  fcAver  hours' 
AA'ork.  Surely  the  compensation  is  that  the  work- 
ing men  are  leading  healthier  and  happier  Ha  es  ; 
how  is  it,  therefore,  Avith  respect  to  that  very  large 
portion  of  the  population,  that  your  saying  that 
"  old  age  fares  hardly  in  our  times  "  AA^ould  apply  ? 

—  I  think  I  must  partly  admit  that  my  statement 
is  made  on  rather  an  incomplete  generalisation.  I 
Avould  wish  to  put  in  one  Avord  about  the  miners. 

10876.  Take  cai'penters,  masons,  and  all  their 
Avorkmen  \  their  time  is  shorter,  their  wages 
are  better  ? — I  think  they  Avork  faster. 

10877.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  they  Avork  eight 
hours  a  daA"  they  put  into  each  hour  a  little  more 
than  they  used  to  formerly  ? — Yes. 

10878.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  so 
much  more  time  for  direct  rest  ? — Yes.  Bnt, 
pardon  me,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  exactly"  the 
question.    The  question  in  my  mind  is,  Avhether 
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10879.  Just  so.  But  your  argument  further 
is,  that  there  are  fewer  men  of  60  or  65  than 
formerly  who  can  work,  inasmuch  as  the  ]3ressure 
of  this  age  is  so  strong  upon  them? — Oh,  no, 
that  was  not  the  argument  I  meant.  All 
that  I  meant  was,  that  a  man  having  reached 
that  age  had  a  worse  chance  than  formerly, 
because  he  had  to  take  his  ^jlace  in  industry 
specially  suited  to  a  more  energetic  style  of 
work ;  that  a  man  may  not  be  a  worse  man  at 
that  age  than  his  father  was,  but  that  what  is 
demanded  of  him,  what  he  must  necessarily  be 
able  to  do,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  way 
the  work  is  done  now,  is  far  more  than  was  de- 
manded some  years  ago. 

10880.  I  quite  understand  that  to  apply  to 
railways,  where  it  is  very  essential  to  have  for  a 
great  number  of  occupations  men  not  only  in  the 
full  strength  of  body  but  with  the  full  possession 
of  their  nerves,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  it  applies  to 
other  occupations  ? — I  think  it  applies  to  modern 
industry  generally.  The  question  of  miners  I  have 
not  studied  specially ;  I  should  think  it  applied  to 
them,  and  that  is  Avhy  I  wish  to  add  one  word 
more  as  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Steele  on  that. 
As  I  understood  it,  they  gave  an  allowance  of 
4s.  a  week  to  such  of  their  members  as  had 
reached  a  certain  minimum  age,  and  were 
unfit  for  work,  so  that  they  had  to  abandon  what 
they  could  earn  in  exchange  for  4.s.  Now,  a 
man's  powers  may  be  very  much  cut  down,  and 
yet  still  he  may  be  able  to  earn  4^.  ;  it  is  a  very 
small  amount  to  earn,  and  if  he  earns  5s.  he 
may  prefer  it  to  doing  nothing  and  getting  the 
4s. 

10881.  But  still  it  shows  that  employments  are 
thrown  oj^en  to  old  people,  less  hicrative,  but 
still  employments  ?— Quite  so  ; .  but  less  lucrative. 
The  value  of  the  old  person  compared  to  the  man 
in  the  prime  of  life  is,  I  believe,  getting  less. 
That  is  the  gist  of  my  argument ;  I  do  not  -wish 
to  press  it  any  further. 

10882.  And  also  his  expenses  are  less? — Not 
proportionately. 

108S3.  For  instance,  I  suppose  the  appetite  of 
old  men  is  very  much  smaller  ? — Yes,  but  that 
has  always  been  so.  There  is  no  change  in  that. 
Old  men,  I  suppose,  are  favoured  by  nature  in 
that  way  no  less  and  no  more  than  they  have 
always  been. 

10884.  I  only  wish  to  test  what  seemed  to  me 
an  unsound  position  :  that  the  working  race  of 
this  age  are  driven  harder  and  are  brought  to 
premature  old  age  faster  than  those  of  preceding 
ages  ? — I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  case.  Then  now  you  would  wish  me 
to  come  to  the  actual  proposals  ? 

10885.  If  you  please,  your  actual  scheme  ? — 
On  the  scheme  that  I  wish  to  bring  before  the 
Commission  it  is  intended  that  every  one  born 
in  England  or  Wales  who  has  not  for  any 
length  of  time  resided  abroad  (unless  as  a 
soldier,  or  in  the  service  of  the  State)  shall, 
when  65,  be  entitled  to  the  pension.  The 
pension  has  been  referred  to  previously 
pension  of  5t.  a  week.    "  All  that  can  be  ex- 

pected  is  that  the  claim  should  be  supported 
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"  by  reasonably  credible  evidence,  and  I  suggest 
"  that  the  age  of  each  applicant  and  the  validity 
"  of  the  claim  be  decided  by  the  superintendent 
"  registrar  of  the  district  in  which  the  claimant 
"  resides,  on  such  evidence  as  may  be  brought 
"  before  him.  The  course  of  procedure  might, 
"  perhaps,  be  as  follows  ( I,  of  coui'se,  do  not 
"  attach  any  importance  to  these  details,  but  it  is 
"  merely  a  method  of  explaining  the  scheme)  : — 
"  The  claimant  would  personally  appear  before 
"  the  superintendent  registrar  and  state  the  age 
"  he  believed  himself  to  be,  and  where  he  had 
"  passed  his  life,  and  would.  In  particular,  give 
"  the  actual  addresses  at  which  he  had  lived  for 
"  the  last  five  or  ten  years.  He  would  also  ^ive 
"  the  names  of  two  or  three  respectable  persons 
"  who  might  be  willing  to  s])eak  as  to  his  credi- 
"  billty  and  the  probable  truth  of  his  statements, 
"  and  he  would  answer  such  questions  and  cross- 
"  questions  as  the  superintendent  registrar  might 
"  ask  in  order  to  verify  his  story.  The  claim  so 
"  made  woidd  then  be  referred  to  the  registrar 
"  of  the  sub-district  in  which  the  claimant  resided 
"  for  further  Inquiry.  The  referees  woidd  have 
"  to  be  seen,  and  sufficient  researches  made  to 
"  test  the  general  truth  of  tlie  statements  made. 
"  On  receiving  the  local  registrar's  report  the 
"  superintendent  registrar  would  fix  the  age." 

10886.  These  are  qtiestions  as  to  the  proof  of 
a  man's  being  85.  But  w^hat  I  should  like  you 
to  explain  fully  is  your  "views  as  to  the 
])olicy,  and  first  of  all  as  to  the  amount  that 
■would  be  required  for  giving  effect  to  your 
proposal  of  finding  a  pension  for  everybody 
above  65  ;  and  then  as  to  the  effect  of  vour 
])roposal  upon  the  poor  themselves  ? — I  hesitated 
to  go  at  great  length  into  the  argument,  believ- 
ing that  my  views  were  very  much  before  the 
public,  and  being  perfectly  ready  to  answer  any 
questions  u])on  them.  But  with  regard  to  these 
specific  points  I  can  give  you  the  calculations. 

10887.  I  want  them  down  in  the  evidence,  in- 
asmuch as  they  make  the  foundation  for  the 
examination  Inro  the  scheme  which  must  follow? 
— "  In  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the 
"census,  there  were,  in  1891,  766,014  women 
"  and  606,587  men  over  65  years  of  age,  or 
"together,  1,372,601  old  persons.  At  5s.  per 
"week,  or  13/.  per  annum  each,  a  universal  pen- 
"sion  list  would  reach  nearly  £18,000,000." 

10888.  That  is  England  and  Wales?— England 
and  Wales. 

10889.  I  have  got,  I  do  not  know  where,  I 
daresay  from  your  book,  that  in  Scotland  there 
are  210,000,  and  in  Ireland  291,000,  making  the 
number  of  1,864,000  people  above  the  years  of  65 
years  of  age.  Your  argument  generally  applied  to 
England  and  Wales  ;  but  1  suppose  it  must  follow, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  any  benefit  of  this 
sort  which  is  given  to  England  and  Wales  must 
be  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  ? — I  should 
suggest  that  it,  should  be  extended  merely  to  the 
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own  country,  adopting  to  that  extent  Home 
Rule,  such  an  amount  of  the  general  taxation  as 
represented  their  proportion,  in  the  way  that  has 
already  been  done  in  many  other  subjects.  And 
it  would  require  an  addition,  in  rough  figures,  I 
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believe,  of  4,000,00')/.,  to  pay  them  off,  so  to 
speak.  That  sura  would  not  provide  an  annuity  of 
13/.  for  every  old  person  in  Scotland  anil  Ireland. 
The  proportion  for  Scotland  might  perhaps 
approach  that.  But  for  Ireland  very  far  from 
it.  Ireland  being  so  poor  a  country,  and  un- 
fortunately with  so  large  a  proportion  of  old 
people,  the  young  jjeople  having  so  very  largely 
emigrated,  the  position  of  Ireland  treated  by 
itself  sui'elv  needs  exceptional  treatment. 

10890.  Taking  gross  totals  it  would  make 
18,000,000/.  for  England  ?— If  you  took  it  in 
the  same  way,  you  would  need  to  add  six  and  a 
half  millions  for  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

10891.  That  would  be  twenty -four  and  a  half 
millions  ? — Yes ;  if  everyone  had  the  pension. 

10892.  And  you  propose  that  everybody 
should  have  the  pension  ? — No  ;  I  propose  that 
this  legislation  should  apply  to  England  and 
Wales,  and  that  a  proportionate  sum  of  the  tax- 
ation should  be  allowed  to  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  they  should  have  each  their  own  Bill  to  deal 
with  that  sum. 

10893.  I  pass  over  that.  But  assiuning  for  a 
moment  that  we  have  applied  a  just  proportion 
of  the  taxation  of  England  to  the  support  of 
people  above  65,  there  would  be  18,000,000/.  a 
year? — Tes. 

10894.  AVhich  you  think  would  be  liable 
hei'eaf  ter  to  a  considerable  increase  ? — Cer- 
tainly, 

10895.  From  that  what  deduction  would  you 
make? — The  only  cash  saving  is  the  money  that  is 
now  being  expended  on  old  people  through  the  Poor 
Law,  which  would  not  be  a  very  lai'ge  sum,  if 
you  assume  that  the  Poor  Law  establishments, 
workhouses  and  so  on,  all  go  on;  if  you  merely  take 
the  money  that  is  now  being  spent  in  out-door 
allowance,  and  in  food  and  clothing  for  those  who 
are  in-door,  the  sum  undoubtedly  Avould  be  com- 
paratively insignificant,  I  have  not  actually 
estimated  what  it  would  be,  something  l)etween 
1,000,000/,  and  2,000,000/.,  I  think. 

10896.  You  only  deal  with  people  above  65. 
There  are  a  great  number  unfortimately  avIio 
liave  to  be  relieved  before  they  reach  the  age  of 
65.  For  them  the  poor  houses  would  still  have 
to  be  open  ? — Evidently. 

10897.  Well,  also  there  must  be  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  who  receive  their  5s.  weekly 
who  would  not  know  how  to  spend  it,  and  would 
live  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  but  the  money  that 
would  come  with  them,  so  to  speak,  would  pay 
for  iheir  keep. 

10898.  Would  pay  for  their  keep,  but  work- 
houses must  be  kept  going  to  receive  them  ? — 
Yes. 

10899.  So  that  the  deduction  would  not  be  quite 
so  much  as  it  would  seem? — The  deduction 
would  be  fully  as  much  as  I  have  put  forward  ; 
the  reduction  is  the  actual  saving  of  the  present 
money  spent  upon  the  old  people.  But  there  is 
ni>  immediate  saving,  no  saving  to  be  counted 
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Law  unless  the  dealing  with  the  old 
lead  to  large  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  ;  if  it  slioidd  lead  to  an  improved  ad- 
ministration such  as  we  see  in  certain  parts  of 
England  carried  out  all  round  then  the  saving 


Chairman — continued, 
would  no  doubt  be  very  great  indeed  ;  it  would 
be  possible  to  shut  up  a  large  number  of  work- 
houses, and  we  should  have  a  very  different  state 
of  things.  But  it  is  not  a  saving  we  can  reason- 
ably coimt  upon,  because  it  depends  on  manv 
considerations  and  must  take  time. 

10900.  Why  should  it  lead  to  a  large  reform  And  help 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  when  the  Poor 
practical  examples  now  given  before  the  world, 

and  pretty  generally  known,  have  not  led  to  that 
reform  ? — Solely  because  I  think  it  would  make 
the  task  very  much  easier. 

10901.  It  would  make  it  somewhat  easier  with 
respect  to  those  above  65  ? — It  relieves  them 
entirely  of  that  ;  there  is  no  task,  and  having 
been  relieved  of  that,  and  private  charity  being 
largely  relieved,  and  relations  largely  relieved, 
in  fact,  all  the  resources  from  which  the  old  now 
draw  their  support  being  to  a  certain  extent 
relieved  by  this  assistance  from  taxation,  I  take 
it  that  these  sources  woidd  be  more  readily 
drawn  upon  to  meet  independently  the  other 
causes  of  pauperism. 

10902.  I  think  I  read  in  one  of  your  books  a 
suggestion  from  you  that  no  person  who  had 
received  relief  within  ten  years  should  l)e  able  to 
profit  by  this  arrangement.  Is  that  still  part  of 
your  scheme  ? — Well,  I  have  been  misunderstood 
with  regard  to  that,  and  I  have  rewritten  it,  and, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  by-and-bye  read  it. 
I  hope  that  will  put  that  matter  straight.  I  am 
afraid  there  was  carelessness  in  my  expression, 
because  I  have  been  largely  misunderstood.  Is 
there  any  other  point  I  should  go  on  to  first  ? 

10903.  Siipposing  a  man  incapable  of  making  a 
proper  use  of  his  55.,  and  drinking  it  away,  he  cannot 
starve,  he  must  be  taken  to  the  poor-house ;  Avould 
he  then  forfeit  it  ? — It  is  not  forfeited,  in  my  judg- 
ment ;  that  is  to  say,  the  money  is  still  paid,  but  it 
would  be  paid  to  the  guardians,  and  they  would 
hold  it  absolutely  in  trust.  It  would  not  cease 
to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  when  the  man  went 
out  again.  If  he  chose  to  go  out  they  Avould 
receive  the  pension  or  it  would  not  be  received 
at  all  ;  whichever  it  might  be,  he  woidd  not 
receive  it.  I  take  it  that  he  would  abandon  his 
position  altogether  as  pensioner. 

10904.  He  would  never  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  5s.  on  his  own  account  ?• — -No. 

10905.  It  would  be  paid  to  the  guardians  in 
case  he  returned  to  the  workhouse  ;  if  he  left 
the  workhouse  altogether  it  would  be  with- 
draAvn  ? — That  is  it.  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to 
pursue  further  the  portion  about  the  fixing  of 
the  age.  I  treat  all  evidence  as  to  it  as  a  matter 
of  hearsay,  and  I  do  not  suggest  any  attempt  at 
proof.  I  should  be  content  myself  with  a  reason- 
able and  fair  decision. 

10906.  The  most  startling  part  of  your  propo-  Reason  for 
sition,  and    one,    I    think,  we    all   find  most  makin'_' 
difficult  to  exi)lain  to  ourselves,  is,  why  the  very  Pension 
large  nuinbei's  of  those  who  do  not  want  5s.  a 

week  should  have  5s.  a  week  press.-  d  upon  them? 
— I  believe  it  to  be  necessary  to  take  from  this 
proposal  the  harmful  economical  effects  which 
do,  in  mv  judgment,  come  from  relief  when  it 
depends  upon  considerations  of  desert  or 
necessity. 

10907.  I  suppose  two-thirds  of  the  persons 
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above  65  years  of  age  of  all  classes  are  not  at 
present  receiving  any  Poor  Law  relief,  are  they  ? 
— Yes,  if  you  measui'e  it  by  one  year.  It  would 
be  hardly  so  large  a  proportion  as  one-third  that 
have  never  received  poor  relief. 

10908.  Then,  it  seems  a  difficulty  in  your  pro- 
posal that  in  order  to  save  the  one-third  (I  will 
take  them  by  the  one-third  of  the  population) 
from  the  degrading  feeling  of  pauperism,  that 
the  whole  of  the  rest  should  have  a  sum  for 
which  they  have  no  need  pressed  upon  them  ? — 
It  would  be  a  very  unreasonable  proposal  if  it 
were  not  true,  as  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  very 
much  larger  classes  than  those  who  come  upon 
the  Poor  Law  would  be  greatly  and  soundly 
benefited  by  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that 
we  have  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  paupers, 
those  who  would  receive  the  direct  aid,  are  a  pre- 
ponderating proportion  of  certain  classes  which 
are  not  to  be  called  pauper  classes,  they  can 
only  be  described  as  classes  who  are  incapable  of 
earning,  or,  at  any  rate,  do  not  earn,  high  wages, 
and  I  think  that  we  may  fairly  look  upon 
them  as  worthy  of  consideration,  as  very  much 
entitled  to  consideration,  of  them  there  is  a  large 
proportion,  who  are  in  touch  with  the  Poor  Law, 
and  are  very  frequently  coming  upon  the  Poor 
Law. 

10909.  A  large  proportion  of  their  class.  But 
if  you  took  the  whole  of  society,  how  would  it 
stand  ? — If  you  were  to  take,  as  a  definition  of 
pauperism,  any  receipt  of  poor  relief  at  all,  I 
shoTold  not  wonder  if  half  the  old  people  got  it  ; 
but  I  have  no  figui'es  to  prove  it.  It  is  some- 
thing  over  40  per  cent. 

10910.  Is  there  anything  more  that  youAvoidd 
like  to  lay  before  us,  so  as  to  apjjear  upon  the 
evidence,  which  is  not  in  your  book  ? — I  think 
not.  It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  a  somewhat  elabo- 
rate argument  before  the  Commission.  I  know 
many  of  its  members  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
read  what  I  have  written,  and  I  shall  be  exceed- 
ingly happy  to  answer  questions,  and  to  learn  if 
T  am  wrong. 

10911.  You  have  made  a  suggestion,  I  think, 
as  to  how  the  24,000,000/.  should  be  raised  ? — 
I  have  stated  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising 
it  fairly,  if  by  fairly  is  meant  that  every  one 
shoidd  pay  in  proportion  to  what  he  earns.  I  do 
hold  stroncfly  that  for  public  expenditure  it  is 
very  desirable  that  all  classes  should  fairly  feel 
the  pressure  of  taxation. 

10912.  It  is  part  of  your  proposition  that  it 
would  come  upon  taxes  and  not  upon  the 
rates,  it  being,  I  believe,  the  fact  that  taxes  are 
much  more  evenly  distributed  among  the  whole 
popidation  than  rates,  a  larger  proportion  of 
which  ai-e  paid  by  the  richer  and  easier  classes  ; 
is  ]:ot  that  so  ? — I  am  not  a  sufficiently  good 
political  economist  to  be  certain.  I  should 
have  supposed  that  the  town  rates  did  by  a 
natural  process,  and  pretty  speedily,  actually  fall 
upon  the  occupier,  through  the  rent. 

10913.  Actually  ? — Yes.  In  comitry  rating, 
again,  I  shovdd  have  supposed  that  it  practically 
feU  on  the  property  owner.  Then  may  I 
read  tliis  portion  which  refers  to  the  mis- 
understanding of  my  proposals  as  to  the 
treatment     of     those    who    were     paupers  ? 


Chairman — continued. 

'  Amongst  the  practical  difficulties  which  He  in 
'  the  Avay  of  the  ado])tion  of  a  general  ]ilan 
'  of  old  age  endowment  the  transition  from 
'  the  present  system  has  to  be  considered. 
'  In  what  way  are  we  to  treat  existing  paupers  ? 
'  Whatever  rule  is  applied  to  those  who  may  be 
'  over  65,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  such  a 
'  measure  as  I  have  suggested,  would  be  applic- 
'  able  also,  afterwards  currently,  to  those  who 
'  are  pauperised  before  reaching  the  age  of  65. 
'  What  should  that  rule  be  ?  The  object  is  two- 
'  fold  :  ( 1 )  To  guard  against  misuse  of  the 
'  pensions  ;  and  (2)  to  make  out  relief  undesir- 
'  able.  There  is  no  reason  to  .><uppose  that  those 
'  who  have  reached  65  without  any  recourse  to 
'  the  Poor  Law,  Avould  cease  to  be  independent 
'  after  receiving  their  pension,  and  it  is  sutfi- 
'  cient  to  provide  that  a  fall  into  pauperism  later 
'  would  entail  the  passing  of  their  pension  to  the 
'  guardians  in  exchange  for  maintenance  in  the 
'  workhouse.  But  with  those  already  pau- 
'  perised  there  is  at  least  room  for  doubt 
'  whether  5s.  a  week  would  add  anything  to  their 
'  independence.    On  the  other  hand,  if  everyone 

■  who  has  received  relief  within  a  certain  time 
'  is  to  be  counted  a  pauper,  it  is  not  every 

•  pauper  that  is  pauperised.  I  suggest,  there- 
'  fore,  that  in  order  to  guard  against  misuse, 

•  the  claim  for  a  pension  of  everyone  who  has 

•  had  relief  during  a  certain  previous  period  (in 

■  my  book  I  said  ten  years,  but  I  should  like  to 

■  leave  that  an  open  question)  should  be  made 

■  through  the  guardians  ;  and  the  money  applied 
'  at  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  indoors  or 

■  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  paujjer.  In  the  case 
'  of  those  whose  need  for  relief  had  been  the 

■  result  of  some  accident  and  had  completely 

■  passed  away,  the  guardians  might  waive  all 
'  interference,  or  if  the  relief  had  been  given  on 

loan  might  accept  repayment.  In  other  cases 
'  the  pension  might  be  paid  as  out-relief  for  a 
'  period  under  inspection  and  be  transferred  to 
'  the  old  person  after  proof  of  satisfactory 
conduct.  In  others,  again,  the  hand  of  the 
guardians  and  the  eye  of  the  relieving  officer 
might  be  always  needed,  and  finally  there 
would  be  those  whose  relief  could  only  be  given 
in  the  house.  Some  such  provisions  as  these 
would  be  needed,  and  would,  I  think,  be  suffi- 
cient to  guard  against  misuse  ;  and  general 
rules  might  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
the  guardians  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion 
left  Math  them,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  does 
not  involve  any  question  of  whether,  but  only 
of  hoAv,  old  people  are  to  receive  a  minimum 
support  from  the  State.  The  rules  which 
guard  against  misuse  of  pensions  will  serve  also 
to  discredit  out-relief,  and  woidd  greatly  assist 
the  cause  of  good  administration  in  this  respect. 
If  there  were  no  such  rules,  not  only  Avould 
there  be  \ery  many  disreputable  pensioners, 
but  a  danger  might  arise  from  a  disposition  to 
meet  the  pension  by  out-relief  between  60  to 
65.  This  danger  would,  I  think,  be  minimised 
by  the  penalty  which  loss  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent pension  would  amount  to.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  position 
of  an  annuitant  drawing  money  from 
the   bank   and   that   of    an   out-pauper  re- 
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"  ceiving  it  from  the  hands  of  the  relieving 
"  officer,  at  the  discretion  of  the  guardians,  who 
"  may  at  any  time  substitute  the  offer  of  the 
"  house.  This  difference  would  be  keenly  felt, 
"  and  I  should  hope  that  out-relief  under  inspec- 
"  tion  would,  after  a  time,  be  tabooed  by 
"  respectability  as  much  as  relief  in  the  house 
"  now  is.  Thus  a  scheme  of  general  endowment, 
"  besides  providing  equitably  and  honourably 
for  the  needs  of  all  old  people,  should  tend 
"  towards  the  total  abolition  of  out-relief.  Out- 
"  relief  has  a  strong  hold  on  public  opinion,  but 
"  is  radically  bad  in  its  influence  on  thrift." 
And  I  would  say  that  if  this  scheme  is 
not  free  from  economical  objection,  my  advo- 
cacy of  it  would  fall  to  the  ground  ;  my 
^iew  is  that  "  only  if  it  can  be  fairly  held 
that  universal  pensions  would  have  no  adverse 
"  effect  on  work,  wages,  thrift,  self-respect,  and 
"  energy,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  also  that  be- 
"  sides  reducing  the  existing  mass  of  pauperism, 
i  "  and  lightening  much  poverty  outside,  the 
"  whole  problem  of  pauperism  and  poverty  would 
"  be  simplified,  would  it  be  worth  while  to 
"  consider  whether  the  financial  difficulties  could 
"  be  faced."  I  hold  that  position  most  strongly, 
so  strongly  that  any  other  position  would  go  to 
the  ground  if  that  position  were  not  maintained. 

10914.  One  qviestion  1  wish  to  ask  you;  in  the 
first  page  of  the  small  volume  you  have  supplied 
iiri  with  you  state  that  a  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  one  set  of  paupers  and  another ; 
you  say  that  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
drunkards,  prostitutes,  and  criminals  ought 
to  suffer  beyond  such  punishment  as  the  law 

I  provides,  all  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  conduct  short  of  actually  perishing 
from  cold  and  hunger ;  but,  as  I  understand 
i  your  scheme,  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
i  vent  any  of  those  persons  at  the  age  of  65 
from  receiving  their  payment  of  5s.  a  week 
until  they  had  shown  themselves  unworthy  of 
being  entrusted  with  it? — That  is  so. 

10915.  There  would  be  no  other  distinction, 
would  there? — That  is  so.  May  I  add  one 
remark  ?  Many  questions  have  been  raised  as 
to  the  cost  of  administration.  I  would  wish  to 
say  that  I  do  not  see  that  this  general  scheme 
would  be  a  costly  scheme  at  all.  That,  to  my 
mind,  is  one  of  its  great  advantages.  There  are 
about  1.^5,000  people  at  present  who  reach  the 
age  of  65  in  each  year,  and  the  cost  would 
practically  be  the  proving  or  settling  of  tliese 

!  135,000  claims  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  20s.  a  head 
would  meet  it  in  fees  to  the  registrars.  The 

j  people  themselves  woidd  have  to  take  the  trouble 
(and  a  moderate  fee  to  the  registrar,  I  think, 
would  meet  the  case),  and,  I  therefore,  think 
that  the  cost  of  administration  (which  one  witness 
who  was  before  us  would  not  say  6,000,000/.  was 
too  much  to  meet)  I  think  that  the  direct  cost  of 
administration  could  be  met  for  under  150,000Z. 
a  year.  The  distribution  of  the  money  similarly, 
I  believe,  could  be  done  without  expense  because 
the  banking  accounts,  through  which  it  would  be 
open,  would,  I  believe,  be  profitable  to  any  bank 
who  undertook  them.  Whether  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  would  regard  it  in  that  way  I  am 
not  sure',  but  I  do  feel  very  sure,  as  a  man  of 


Chairman — continued. 

business,  that  any  savings  bank  would  be  willing 
to  accept  an  account  of  this  sort  which  gave 
them  a  voucher  to  draw  upon  the  public  purse 
for  a  certain  sum  and  pay  it  weekly  to  a  recipient. 
I  feel  sure  it  would  bring  them  other  business. 

10916.  Savings  banks  are  common  enough 
where  population  is  thick,  but  are  they 
sufficiently  widely  distributed  throughout 
rural  parts  of  the  country  to  prevent  the  in- 
convenience of  making  the  application  ? — We 
should  be  obliged  to  trust,  no  doubt,  to  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank,  and  I  have  said  that  I  do 
not  know  how  they  would  regard  it ;  they  are 
not  actually  a  business  concern,  but  I  do  feel 
perfectly  certain  that  any  business  management 
would  accept  accounts  of  that  sort  without 
hesitation ;  that  the  trouble  would  be  repaid 
them  by  the  extension  of  their  business. 

Lord  Lhif/cn. 

10917.  Shall  I  be  right  in  assuming  that  your  Young  to 
idea  rests  on  this  statement  in  yoiu-  pamphlet,  P''0'^i''^/0; 

,T    ,      ,  ,       ,  .  I         '    old,  and  I 

tliat  by  a  very  moderate  addition  to  their  own  mtumprt 
"  expenditure  the  young,  and  those  in  active  life,  ■>''ded  for. 
"  can,  if  they  choose,  provide  for  the  necessities 
"  of  the  old,  and  may  then  legitimately  look 
"  forward  to  a  similar  and  perfectly  honoui  able 
"  provision  for  their  own  future  "  ? — The  mode- 
rate addition  being  through  taxation. 

10918.  Is  that  your  fundamental  idea  ? — -Yes  ; 
the  mo:lerate  addition  to  their  expenditure 
coming  through  taxation. 

10919.  Quite  so  ;  it  is  that  the  current 
generation  while  it  is  young  should  provide  for 
the  old,  on  the  understanding  that  it  will  itself  as 
it  grows  old  have  the  benefit  of  that  system  ? — 
I  should  not  wish  to  press  that  understanding 
too  far,  because  I  rely  far  more  on  the  immediate 
motive  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  old  in 
our  own  time.  I  think  it  would  entitle  us,  as  I 
say  here,  to  look  forward  legitimately  to  the 
same  provision,  but  I  do  not  mean  that  it  would 
constitute  any  legal  claim  of  any  kind. 

10920.  No  ;  we  are  not  speaking  of  legal  claim 
in  any  part  of  this  ;  but  you  do  not  accept,  then, 
this  statement  that  I  have  read  as  a  complete 
account  of  what  you  aim  at? — I  think  it  is 
correct. 

10921.  You  see,  this  being  rather  along  state- 
ment, I  wanted,  if  I  could,  just  to  ascertain  some 
short  statement  of  your  own  as  to  what  you  rest 
upon  ? — Yes  ;  I  rest  upon  that,  but  I  did  not 
Avish  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  looking 
forward  to  their  own  future. 

10922.  As  to  your  finance  of  this  scheme,  shall  Mode  of 
I  be  right  in  supposing  that  you  attach  more  raisinff. 
value  to  the  idea  itself  of  making  this  provision 

for  old  age  than  you  do  to  the  means  you  have 
suggested  for  carrying  it  out  ;  you  would  not 
wish  to  bind  yourself  to  the  finance  that  you 
have  stated  in  your  pamphlet  ? — Not  in  the 
least  ;  I  stated  it  only  to  meet  the  argument 
that  such  a  sum  could  not  be  raised  by  taxation 
which  would  press  fairly.  I  maintain  that  it 
could  be  so  raised,  but  I  attach  no  importance 
whatever  to  the  proposals. 

10923.  In  your  pamjihlet  you  talk  of  a  tax  of 
\d.  a  pound  on  sugar,  2</.  on  tea,  and  "id.  on  the 
income  t^x,  and  you  say  there  would  be  no 
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actual  difficulty  in  raising  whatever  sum  may  be 
'needed;  tliat,  I  pi-esume,  is  a  2:>ious  opinion  rather 
than  one  that  has  been  carefully  worked  out 
with  experts  ? — It  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  who 
has  very  little  knowledge  on  the  sulyect. 

10924.  In  the  same  way  now  about  identifi- 
cation. You  say,  "  I  treat  all  evidence  as  to  age 
"  as  a  matter  of  hearsay  only,  and  suggest  no 
"  attempt  at  proof.  Identification  for  65  years 
"  is  impracticable,  and,  short  of  stamping  every 
"  child  on  some  convenient  part  of  its  body  with 
"  the  date  and  place  of  its  birth,  no  certificate 
"  would  be  of  any  value."  Well,  therefore  I  may 
assume  that  you  do  not  contemplate  the  stamping 
part  of  your  process,  but  are  you  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  such  evidence  as  could  be  obtained 
upon  hearsay  only  for  the  age  of  such  a  number 
of  people  as  these,  many  of  Avhom  are  migratory 
and  getting  into  quite  the  lower  classes  uf  society  ; 
in  that  part  of  your  scheme  are  you  satisfied 
with  the  machinery  ? — I  am  not  satisfied  that  the 
results  would  be  accurate,  but  I  believe  they 
would  be  sufficiently  so  for  practical  purposes. 

10925.  You  would  allow  a  considerable  margin 
for  inaccuracy  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  margin 
would  be  necessarily  in  any  one  direction  ;  there 
would  be  errors  in  all  directions.  Some  men 
would  find  it  impossible  to  prove  themselves  as  old 
ns  they  were,  and  others  would,  no  doubt,  succeed 
in  proving  themselves  to  be  older  than  they 
were. 

1092f).  I  should  like  to  hear,  if  you  could  state 
,.pnvi^M»     it  shortly,  what  your  reason  is  for  wishing  that 
shoult' be    these  pensions  should  be  open  to  everybody  .'' — 
given  to      jyfy  reason  is  the  belief  that  if  they  are  given  on 
all  over  65.  ^ny  question  of  merit,  whether  it  be  that  they 
are  destitute,  and  merit  it  in  that  way,  or  that 
they  have  deserved  well  in  having  tried  to  save, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  I  believe  that  if  thpse 
who  are  to  receive  pensions  are  chosen  in  any 
way  of  that  sort  the  results  would  be  bad  on 
habits  of  saving.    I  think  it  so  important  that 
those  evil  effects  should  be  avoided   that  I, 
pei'sonally,  should  not  be  an  advocate  for  any 
scheme  which  was  not  complete  and  universal  in 
its  application. 

10927.  When  you  class  destitution  as  one  form 
of  merit  or  claim,  you  will  remember  that  you  are 
going  against  all  the  evidence  that  we  have  had,  in 
whicli  destitution  and  merit  have  always  been 
strongly  contrasted  ? — Yes  ;  I  felt  that  I  was 
using  the  word  in  an  awkward  Avay  ;  I  thought  I 
should  not  have  done  so  :  I  was  afraid  that  I 
had  not  given  the  answer  well.  I  meant  merit  in 
a  very  difierent  sense  ;  I  did  not  mean  tliat  they 
shoidd  be  better,  but  that  there  should  be  a 
reason  in  the  way,  this  man  should  have  and  that 
man  should  not  have  a  pension.  I  believe  that 
attempting  to  prove  their  position,  prove  their 
claim,  would  in  one  way  or  another  go  against 
habits  of  thrift.  If  a  man  cannot  receive  aid 
from  the  State  unless  he  is  poor,  it  must  have  an 
influence  against  saving,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
any  court  can  be  appointed  to  rake  up  the  facts 
of  a  man's  life,  and  create  any  satisfactory 
measiu-e  of  desert  in  the  sense  in  which  your 
Lordship  has  been  using  it. 

10928.  You  admit,  I  think,  in  your  pamplilet 
that  the   evidence   of  the   oflSicial   experts  is 
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unfavourable  on  the  whole  to  your  scheme  ? — 
It  is. 

10929.  Otherwise  I  should  have  asked  your 
attention  to  the  evidence  that  we  had  from  Mr. 
Davy  in  his  answers  to  Questions  1931, 
1932,  and  1933,  where  he  strongly  deprecates 
giving  relief  to  the  pauper  as  a  reward,  and  he 
states  that  you  only  create  a  pauper  upon  more 
favourable  terras  ;  but  you  do  not  at  all  admit 
that  your  scheme  is  cognate  to  pauperism  ? — No ; 
it  is  exactly  because  it  avoids  doing  that  which  is 
there  condemned  that  I  think  the  universal  plan 
has  an  argument  in  its  favour.  It  answers  your 
first  question  on  why  I  think  it  necessarv  that 
everyone  shoidd  have  it.  I  think  it  necessary 
because  I  do  believe  stronsrly  that  those  objec- 
tions which  Mr.  Davy  raised  are  valid. 

10930.  Are  valid  ? — They  are  valid  to  any 
scheme  where  jjeople  are  selected  for  the  benefit. 

10931.  Even  if  they  are  selected  for  destitu- 
tion ? — Yes. 

10932.  You  would  admit  that  to  the  extent 
that  a  person  is  not  self-supporting  he  is  to  that 
extent  a  pauper  ? — Not  if  he  receives  nothing  den 
from  the  rates.  I  suppose  that  you  hardly  mean 
that  a  man  who  is  not  self-  supporting,  but  is 
supported  by  his  sou,  is  a  pauper. 

10933.  I  do  not  think  I  can  have  made  myself 
clear.  Your  pensioner,  as  you  have  already 
stated,  is  distinctly  not  a  pauper  ? — Oh,  no. 

10934.  In  your  scheme  ? — No;  it  would  be  a 
pi'operty  held  legally  just  as  much  as  any  other 
l)roperty  ;  his  tenure  would  be  a  legal  one  once 
the  Act  was  passed. 

10935.  You  took  this  distinction,  that  there 
were  a  great  many  people  who  without  being 
paupers  were  not  independent,  and  you  took  the 
case  of  an  old  woman  who  wovdd  be  maintained 
in  the  one  case  by  her  son,  and  in  the  other  case 
by  the  poor  rates,  and  you  said  that  she  was  no 
more  independent  in  the  one  case  than  the  other? 
— I  spoke  of  a  woman,  a  mother,  living  in  the 
house  of  her  son  ;  I  was  not  comparing  the  case 
with  a  woman  who  might  be  living  in  the  poor- 
house.  I  was  saying  that  a  woman  who  has  no 
means  of  her  own  and  is  living  in  her  son's  house 
would  always  feel  more  independent,  I  believe, 
if  she  had  the  advantage  of  an  allowance  from 
the  parish,  and  I  was  certain  that  she  Avould  feel 
very  much  more  independent  if  instead  of  the 
allowance  being  from  the  parish  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  pension. 

10936.  But  you  took  this  definition  of  inde- 
pendence, that  if  one  person  was  dependent  u])on 
another  that  second  person  could  not  be  called 
an  independent  person,  although  he  had  a  claim 
upon  the  first  ? — It  depends  iq^on  the  nature  of 
the  claim. 

10937.  Well,  you  cannot  have  a  stronger 
claim  than  a  mother  on  her  son  ? — -I  shoidd  not 
agree  with  that  ])osition. 

"  10938.  But  1  understood  you  to  say  that 
we  had  a  painful  de})endence  in  society  to 
remedy,  over  and  above  dependence  upon  the 
poor  rate,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  say 
that  this  old  lady  should  not  have  a  pension  of 
OS.  a  week,  that  her  son  could  maintain  her  ;^ 
that  was  yoiu-  view  ? — Yes.  I  was  speaking  ot 
independence  as  it  appeared  to  the  recipient,  and 
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we  have  had  evidence  here  before  us,  and  I  think 
it  Hkely  to  be  true,  that  parents  do  not  feel  in- 
dependent when  they  are  absolutely  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  children  ;  that  they  Avould 
feel  more  independent  if  they  came  to  the  house 
of  their  child  with  some  allowance,  even  if  that 
allowance  were  from  the  rates. 

10939.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  definition  of 
dependence  would  include  a  very  large  part  of 
society,  because  there  are  very  few  people  who 
are  not  dependent  in  some'  sense  or  another  upon 
others  ;  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  much  more 
pleasant  and  agreeable  not  to  be  so  dependent  ; 
and  the  painf  id  position  of  the  old  woman  I  mider- 
stood  from  jow  to  be  a  reason  why  your  scheme 
shoidd  be  advocated  ;  was  not  that  so  ? — As  far 
as  it  goes,  I  did  ;  but  I  did  not  intend  to  put 
that  forwai'd  as  a  definition  of  independence,  but 
to  point  out  that  independence  was  capable  of 
various  definitions. 

10940.  Now  there  is  one  very  important  point 
ill  tiie  effect  of  all  these  schemes  upon  wages, 
and  I  do  not  find  in  your  pamphlet  any  very 
definite  statement  in  reply  to  that  argument.  You  • 
say  as  to  the  wages  that  there  seems  little  reason 
to  feel  any  lowering  effect.  But  noAv  all  the 
weight  of  official  evidence,  of  course,  is  that  out- 
door relief,  or  pension  of  any  sort,  does  lower 
Avages  ;  and  in  Mr.  DaA'y's  evidence  he  gave  a 
concrete  case,  Avhich  is  rather  a  striking  one,  of 
an  old  lady  who  got  a  certain  number  of  shillings 
a  Aveek  for  managing  a  creche,  and  then  an  old 
pauper  offers  to  do  that  duty  for  less,  and  the 
first  woman  is  throAvn  out  of  employment. 
Well,  of  course,  one  could  not  take  a  single 
instance  of  that  kind  as  warrantino-  a  general 
conclusion,  but  still  it  is  a  concrete  case  of  AA'h:it 
dpi  tori  is  extra  certain,  that  all  these  alloAA'ances 
do  loAver  wages,  and  I  do  not  find  in  your 
pamphlet  anything  in  regard  to  it,  except  that 
there  seems  little  reason  to  fear  any  lowering- 
effect  ? — I  should  be  happy  to  try  to  give  reasons. 
The  concrete  example  to  which  you  have  referred 
is  to  my  mind  convincing,  in  regard  to  alloA\^- 
ances  AA'hich  everyone  does  not  share.  In  that 
case  it  AA^as  a  pauper  Avho  did  receive  5s.  a  Aveek, 
who  could  compete  thus  adA'antageously  Avith 
some  one  else  Avho  did  not,  but  if  they  all 
received  5.*.  a  week  all  round,  I  do  not  say  that 
it  Avoidd  have  no  effect,  but  it  Avoidd  evidently 
have  an  entirely  different  effect,  and  a  A^ery  much 
less  obnoxious  effect. 

Chairman. 

10941.  But  in  the  case  of  competition  of  a 
person  of  65  years  of  age  receiving  relief  against 
a  person  of  63  years  of  age  not  receiving  relief, 
surely  the  person  of  65  years  of  age  receiving  relief 
Avould  be  able  to  take  loAver  Avages  than  the 
person  of  63  years  of  age  not  receiving  relief  ? 
—Yes. 

10942.  And  that  would  be  rather  a  large 
class  ?  

Lord  LJngen. 

10943.  But  what  is  your  reason  for  thinking 
that  an  uni\'ersal  os.  would  not  be  included  in  the 
general  rate  of  wages  ;  that  eA-eryl)ody  Avould 
receive  the  AA^ages  that  he  Avas  receiving  before 
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plus  5.V. ;  Avhat  is  your  i-eason  for  that 
conclusion? — I  do  not  come  to  that  con- 
clusion ;  I  do  not  think  that  Avould  be  so  ; 
1  think  that  it  would  not  affect  the  adult 
wages.  The  instance  that  Lord  Aberdarc  has 
put,  coini)aring  63  Avith  65,  I  admit  there  on  the 
border  line  it  would  have  an  effect.  I  do  not  say 
it  Avould  have  no  effect,  the  allowance  of  5s.,  but 
my  point  is  that  it  would  have  \  ery  little  effect. 
The  effect  in  the  wages  of  old  jieople  would  l)e 
observable,  I  think,  in  such  cas<.  s  as  caretaking 
places  ;ind  Avork  of  that  sort,  but  Avhere  they 
come  into  competition  Avith  men  in  tneir  fidl  force, 
I  doubt  if  there  Avould  be  any  eft  x-t  on  the  wages 
of  those  men,  or  any  material  effec:,  on  the  wages 
of  the  old  people. 

Mr.  Henley. 

10944.  You  have  got  a  paragraph  in  your  book  Strict  Poor 
Avith  regard  to  Bradfield  and  Brixworth.    I  only 
Avant  to  speak  of  Bradfield.    "  In  each  of  these 
"  unions  the  administration  relied  upon  has  been 
"  at  Avork  about  20  years,  and  in  each  has  been 

"  subject  to  the  overmastering  influence  of  one 
"man;  at  Bradfield,  of  Mr.  Bland-Garland 
"  (Avhose  recent  death  all  must  regret)  ;  "  have 
you  been  doAvn  to  Bradfield  ? — Yes. 

10945.  Did  you  ascertain  that  Mr.  Bland- 
(larland  Avas  not  the  pioneer  of  this  movement 
in  Berkshire  ? — I  did  not  know  that  ;  I  did  not 
ascertain  that. 

10946.  I  mention  the  fact  because,  since  we 
last  met,  Mr.  Goodlake,  the  chairman  of  the 
Faringdon  Board  of  Gruardians,  Avho  Avas  pioneer 
of  this  movement,  is  dead,  and  he  Avas  the  man 
Avho  brought  all  this  change  into  Berkshire  ? — 
I  should  like  to  say,  too,  that  Avhen  I  Avrote  this 
T  Avas  not  personally  acquainted,  indeed  I  am 
not  noAV  personally  acquainted,  Avith  Mr.  Bury, 
the  chairman  of  the  Brixworth  Gruardians,  Avho, 
I  have  no  doubt,  deserves  mention  and  every 
credit  just  as  much  as  Mr.  Pell  at  BrixAvorth. 

10947.  Well,  then  you  go  on  to  say,  "  In  con-  Effect  on 
"  sidering  these  results  a  question  naturally  npierh- 
"  occurs  :  does  poverty  fly  from  the  firm  kind- 
"  ness  of  model  administration  ?  Do  the  poor 
"  leave  such  places  as  Brixworth  and  Bradfield, 
"  and  repair  to  places  Avhere  a  looser  adminis- 
"  tration  prevails  ?  Or  does  the  amount  of  settle- 
"  ment  still  required  by  laAv  prevent  all  chance 
"  of  this  ?  I  am  Avithout  evidence  on  this  point." 
Why  are  you  without  evidence  on  that  point  ? — 
I  do  not  knoAv  Avhere  to  get  it,  but  I  aa^II  say  this 
at  once,  I  do  not  think  it  has  that  effect,  but  I 
have  no  eA'idence,  and  I  do  not  knoAv  Iioav  I  am 
to  get  it. 

10948.  You  can  get  the  evidence  from  the 
census  ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  it. 
You  say,  "  I  am  without  evidence  on  this  point,"' 
that  is,  as  to  the  decrease  or  increase  of  the 
populations  in  the  different  unions  ? — Xo,  as  to 
the  decrease  or  increase  of  the  poor  portion  of 
the  population. 

10949.  You  say,  "  Do  the  poor  leave  such 
"  parishes  as  BrixAvorth  and  Bradfield,  and  repair 
"  to  parishes  Avhere  looser  administration  pre- 
"  Avails  "  ?— Quite  so. 

10950.  W  ell,  this  is  a  most  important  question, 
upon  Avhich  Ave  should  be  very  gJad  to  have  your 
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opinion  ? — I  believe  they  do  not ;  but  I  would  still 
submit  that  there  is  no  evidence,  because  we  have 
evidence  as  to  the  total  population,  but  we  have  no 
special  evidence  as  to  the  movements  of  the  poor. 
I  wovild  willingly  admit  that  I  do  not  think  that 
this  accusation  is  trne. 

10951.  You  go  on  to  say,  "  We  cannot  be  sure 
"  that  if  the  policy  were  applied  everywhere  it 
"  would  be  unifbrinly  as  successful  as  in  these 
"  model  unions,  and  wh;it  we  do  know  is  that  the 
"  unions  irinnediately  surrounding  them  are,  on 
"  the  whole,  what  is  called  '  badly  administered,' 
"  and  apparently  full  of  poverty."  Then  you 
give  a  tabic  setting  out  the  unions  which  you 
think  are  badly  administered? — Each  show  that 
degree  of  evidence  of  bad  administration  wliich 
the  percentage  of  paupers  indicates.  I  know 
nothing  personally  of  their  administration. 

10952.  This  great  change,  yovi  say,  took 
place  about  20  years  ago  ? — The  commencement 
of  it. 

10953.  It  commenced  in  1871,  and  the  whole 
of  the  unions  in  Berkshire,  if  you  look  at  this 
table,  really  slia'cd  in  the  decrease? — Yes. 

10954.  Therefore,  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to 
say  that  the  unions  immediately  surrounding 
them  are,  ou  the  whole,  what  is  called  "  badly 
"  administered  and  apparently  full  of  poverty"? 
— I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  left  to  be  desired 
when  the  information  ends  17  years  ago.  This 
is  a  comparison  for  five  years,  beginning  in  1871 
and  ending  in  1876;  and,  I  suppose,  it  was  on  this 
evidence,  perhaps,  that  the  methods  were  carried 
out  ;  but  can  you  carry  that  on  to  now,  to  the 
present  time  ? 

109^5.  Yes.  Perhaps  you  will  look  at  Mr. 
Pell's  return  for  that  date,  and  if  you  turn  to 
Faringdon  you  will  see  that  Faringdon  at  that 
time  was  the  pioneer  of  the  movement,  and  was 
far  below,  both  in  paupers  and  expenditure,  any 
other  union  in  Berkshire  ? — That  is  1874,  is  it 
not  ? 

10956.  Yes.  Imerely  wanted  to  prove,  if  I  could, 
that  the  other  unions  may  not  have  advanced  S'> 
quickly  as  Bradfield,  but  that  they  have  from 
that  time  made  substantial  improvement  in  con- 
dition and  pauperism  ;  they  have  followed  the 
example  of  Bradfield,  but  not  so  closely  ? — The 
gist  of  my  argument  here  is  that  the  example  of 
Bradfield,  and  Brixworth,  too,  seems  to  have 
had  no  exceptional  influence  on  their  immediate 
neighbours,  because  if  you  compare  the  rate  of 
pauperism  of  their  immediate  neighbours  with 
the  rate  in  the  whole  of  England,  it  is  larger, 
rather  than  less,  than  the  common  rate.  I 
thought  that  their  influence  would  he  pro- 
bably felt  immediately  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, Avhere  the  example  was  seen  and  under- 
stood ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
more  eff^ect  there  than  it  may  have  had  else- 
Avhere-  At  any  rate  the  average  results  of  the 
imions  which  surround  these  spots  of  light  is  not 
better  than  tiie  average  of  all  England  ;  that  is 
the  gi?t  of  my  argument. 

10957.  Taking  the  unions  over  the  whole  of 
England,  there  is  one  pauper  to  forty  of  the 
population,  and  in  Berkshire,  an  agricultural 
county  (with  the  exception  of  Keading),  there  is 
one  in  thirty-nine  \  do  you  thuik  that  is  a  bad. 
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figure  for  an  agricultural  district  like  Berkshire? 
— I  am  afraid  I  am  going  out  of  my  depth  in 
this.  I  believe  what  I  stated  here  to  be  true, 
that  there  is  no  particular  apparent  influence  in 
their  own  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these 
striking  examples. 

10957*.  Mr.  Bland-Garland,  of  Bradfield,  and 
Mr.  Goodlake,  of  Faringdon,  had  two  great 
principles  upon  which  they  administered  relief. 
One  was,  they  called  upon  the  relatives  of  sutti  •  App 
cient  ability  to  support  either  the  parents  or  the 
children,  as  the  case  might  be.  Do  you  agree 
with  that  in  principle  ?— Certainly. 

10958.  That  the  young  shoidd  be  called  upon 
to  support  the  old  ? — Certainly. 

10959.  And,  secondly,  that  they  reduced 
medical  relief  almost  to  nothing ;  do  you  agree 
with  that  ? — Entirely. 

10960.  And,  supposing  that  the  old  people 
got  the  5s.  a  week,  do  you  think  that  the  children 
would  continue  to  contribute  ? — Some  would  and 
some  would  not.  We  had  evidence  here  from 
Mr.  Steele,  who  thought  that  the  children  Mould 
give  fxdly  as  much,  or  more  fully,  on  the  whole, 
if  they  were  not  legally  obliged  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I 
think  they  would  give  considerably,  and  the 
relations  between  the  parents  and  the  children  wou 
would  be  better. 

10961.  Take  an  old  couple  who  are  getting 
IO5.  a  week  ;  do  you  think  their  relatives  would 
do  anything  for  them  ? — Very  likely  not ;  not  in 
the  sense  of  money.  Their  kindnesses  would 
take  other  forms. 

^Chairman. 

10962.  But,  I  suppose,  children  would  be  very 
apt  to  take  in  a  parent  for  5s.  a  week  and  sup- 
port them  in  their  own  homes  ?  —  I  am  sure  of 
that. 

10963.  And  these  cases  are  pretty  frequent  ? — 
I  think  they  would  be  very  frequent.  I  think 
the  relations  between  the  parent  and  the  child 
would  usually  be  very  much  better ;  very  much 
more  healthy. 

Mr.  Henley. 

10964.  You  think  that  the  old  lady  who  was 
living  with  her  son  would  be  on  better  terms  with 
her  daughter-in-law  ?— Yes  ;  and  there  would  be 
more  dignity  in  the  relation  altogether. 

10965.  Woidd  there  be  much  difficulty,  do  you 
think,  in  ascertaining  the  ages  of  people  under 
your  scheme  ? — I  think  it  is  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility  to  a-certain  them  with  accuracy. 

10966.  This  is  what  the  Registrar  General 
says  about  it  in  the  Census  of  1881  :  "A  third 
"  cause  of  inaccuracy  in  the  age  returns  is  the 
"  tendency  of  old  persons,  when  uncertain  as 
"  to  their  exact  age,  to  exaggeration."  Have 
you  found  that  in  your  inquiries  ?  "  In  con- 
"  sequence  of  this  tendency  very  little  trust 
"  should  be  put  in  the  quinquennial  or  even 
'•  the  decennial  totals  after  85  ;  and  it  is  safer 
"  to  make  one  single  group  in  which  all  persons 
"of  85  years  and  upwards  shall  be  inchided." 
But  do  you  find  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  age  ? — We  have  thought  that  we  have  got  it 
better — we  have  been  trying  to  do  it  in  sorae 
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villages — that  we  got  it  mvicli  more  accurately 
than  the  census,  because  those  Avho  did  the  work 
did  not  ask  the  people  themselves,  but  we  got  it 
in  conversation  gradually. 

10967.  Do  you  find,  speaking  to  labourers,  that 
as  a  rule  they  know  their  ages  ? — I  think  they  do 
not,  and  that  is  why  I  say  that  the  age  is  a  thing 
to  be  fixed,  not  a  thing  of"  proof,  but  that  the 
superintendent  registrar  should,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  seeing  what  the  man 
remembered,  and  what  he  stated  and  what  his 
neighbours  stated,  fix  the  age  as  fairly  as 
he  could  ;  and  I  said  in  answer  to  Lord  Lingen 
that  I  did  not  think  the  error  would  be  in  any 
one  direction,  as  occasionally  a  man  would  be 
counted  older  than  he  was,  and  occasionally  younger 
than  he  was  ;  and  if  counted  older  than  he  was, 
I  think  usually  he  would  be  a  more  aged  person 
for  his  years.  There  would  be  a  kind  of  rough 
justice  in  that,  and  the  elfect  of  the  errors,  I 
think,  would  be  entirely  unimportant, 

10968.  Would  it  not  cause  a  verv  great  deal 
of  lying  ;  people  scrambling  for  this  money  who 
were  under  65  ? — ^Lying  is  a  hard  word  ;  I  have 
no  doubt  they  woidd  make  the  most  of  their  age. 
In  coming  before  the  superintendent  registrar  a 
man  would  be  tempted  to  make  the  most  of  his 
at;e.  I  would  not  wish  to  treat  it  very  hardly 
from  the  moral  point  of  view,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  registrar  would  take  all  that  into 
account. 

10969.  You  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
going  into  figures  ;  can  you  explain  to  us  why, 
at  65,  there  is  such  an  enormous  disproportion 
between  people  living  in  urban  districts  and 
people  in  rural  districts:  according  to  the  Census 
of  1881  there  Avere  28,042  people  out  of  every 
million  living  in  urban  districts,  and  42,922  living 
in  rural  districts ;  what  is  the  cause  of  that 
disproportion  ;  is  it  that  people  live  till  they 
are  older  in  the  country,  or  that  they  go  into  the 
country  to  die  ;  or  is  there  anv  other  reason  for 
it  ? — There  are  three  reasons,  I  think  ;  it  is  an 
exti-aordinary  disproportion,  and  amazed  me  when 
I  first  learned  it,  and  the  first  cause  that  one 
thinks  of  is  that  they  live  longer,  as  you  have 
suggested,  in  the  country  ;  and  I  believe  that  to 
be  true.  And  the  second  cause,  which  you  have 
also  mentioned,  is  that  to  a  certain  extent  people 
retire  to  the  country  in  their  old  age,  as  being  a 
pleasanter  and  cheaper  position  to  live  in  ;  and 
I  believe  that  also  to  be  true.  But  the  third  and 
more  occidt  cause,  which  I  did  not  perceive  at 
first,  is  that  these  figures  are  all  proportionate 
figures  ;  that  the  figure  you  are  dealing  with 
adds  up  always  to  a  million,  or  Avhatever  the  unit 
is  ;  that  consequently  every  addition  to  any  one 
figure  in  that  column  involves  a  deduction  from 
some  other  figure,  so  that  every  young  man  of 
20  or  25,  who  leaves  the  country  and  goes  to  the 
town,  has  the  same  influence  on  those  figui-es  as 
the  coming  of  an  old  man  from  the  town  to  the 
country  ;  and  the  whole  modern  movement  in  the 
towns  has  been  of  that  character  ;  the  strength 
and  tone  and  muscle  of  the  country  going  at  that 
age,  at  the  age  when  thev  begin  to  earn  good 
wages,  from  20  to  25,  into  the  towns,  and  it  has 
that  indirect  result  on  the  figures  for  the  old, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  are  propor- 
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tionate,  and  that  the  leaving  of  a  young  man 
from  a  village  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  ])ro- 
portions  of  the  old  in  the  villa<>;e  that  the  coniinfi- 
of  an  old  man  into  the  village  lias,  I  believe 
that  that  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  causes. 

10969*.  I  see  at  the  ag'3  of  20  the  figures  are 
reversed  rather;  they  are  94,^00  in  every  million 
hving  in  the  towns,  against  79,000  living  in  the 
country? — That  is  exactly  the  point:  you  will 
find  it  at  every  (iiQ,  at  all  the  ages  of  efliciencv  ; 
1  believe  you  will  find  that  to  lie  so. 

10970.  I  understand  you  pro])ose  that  four  pi.„pon>ii 
millions  is  to  be  i)aid  out  of  the  poor  rates  ;  subsidy 
would  that  be  levied  on  ])0])ulation  or  rateable 

value  ;  how  do  you  propose  that  that  money 
is  to  be  levied  ? — I  had  not  considered  it  ;  [ 
su])])ose  it  would  be  levied  in  the  way  that  it  is 
now  levied. 

10971.  Did  you  propose  that  it  should  be  ])aid 
into  a  common  fund  at  the  Treasury,  or  in  Avhat 
way  was  it  to  be  administered? — I  am  ashanu'd 
to  say  that  I  had  not  thought  that  out  carefully, 
but  I  think  it  would  be.  j)aid  into  a  common 
fund. 

10972.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  cost  of  the  Cost  of 
in-maintenance  of  paupers  as  to  the  saving  ? — ■  indoor 

I  ])ut  it,  roughly  speaking,  at  5.9.  paupers. 

10973.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that? — I  Avas 
told  that  that  was  so. 

10974.  You  did  not  com])are  Avorkhouse  costs  ? 
No  ;  I  did  not  go  into  it  particularly.  Nothing 
in  my  argument  depends  materially  upon  it,  but 
I  did  think,  one  Avith  another,  it  Avas  a  fairly 
rough  conclusion.  I  have  heard  since  I  have 
been  sitting  on  this  Commission  that  in  some 
Avorkhouses  it  is  done  for  less,  and  I  think  in  some 
Avorkhouses  they  spend  more  :  but  I  should  be 
happy  to  haA'e  that  information,  if  you  Avould 
be  kind  enough  to  give  it. 

10975.  I  only  Avanted  to  knoAv  how  you 
arriA-ed  at  it,  because  old  people  cost  a  great 
deal  more  in  Avorkhouses  than  either  children  or 
persons  in  the  middle  of  life  ;  so  it  Avould  not 
be  fair  to  take  the  average  cost  in  any  work- 
house i — No  ;  my  imjn'ession  when  I  Avrote  first 
on  this  subject  Avas  that  it  cost  more  than  5s.  to 
keep  them,  but  I  have  not  gone  into  that 
exactly. 

10976.  I  do  \^ot  think  05.  Avoidd  cover  it  ? — 
No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Rovndell. 

10977.  I  undei'stand  you  to  be  in  favour  of  Assistance 
relatives  helping  to  maintain,  that  is  to  say.  of  ''y.^^ 
children  helping  to  maintain  their  parents  ;  I  am 

not  sure  Avhether  you  accept  in  any  Avay  the 
vicAV  taken  by  the  old  jieople  of  the  feeling  of 
dependence  if,  for  example,  a  mother  lives  in  her 
son's  house  ? — I  do  sympathise  very  much  Avith 
it. 

10978.  Then  having  regard  to  the  duty  of 
parents  to  educate  their  children,  may  one  not 
say  that  it  ought  to  be  the  moral  dvity  of  the 
children  to  help  their  parents  in  old  age  correla- 
tively  ? — I  think  it  is. 

10979.  But  still  you  do  not  disagree  AAath  the 
vicAv,  as  I  understand,  Avhich  is  taken  by  the  old 
people  themselves  of  this  involving  dependence  ? 
— That  it  is  a  happier  state  of  things  AA-here  the 
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old  people  have  something  of  their  own,  and  are 
not  entirely  dependent  iipon  their  children. 

10980.  You  were  telling  us  about  the  number 
of  old  age  paupers  over  65  ;  '  am  not  sure  what 
you  consider  to  be  the  effect  of  taking  into 
account  those  who  have  been  paupers  a  year  ago 
or  two  years  ago  ;  is  it  that  you  think  that  that 
would  add  much  to  the  total  number  of"  old  age 
paupers  ?■ — It  would  add  immensely. 

10981.  Immensely  ? — It  depends  upon  the 
definition  of  pauperism.  If  you  define  as  a 
pauper  at  65  any  one  who  has  ever  received 
relief,  you  would  have  a  much  larger  number  of 
people  than  if  you  defined  it  as  a  person  who  has 
iDcen  in  receipt  of  relief  on  a  particular  day  or 
if  you  count  for  12  months. 

]  0982.  I  was  wishing  to  take  it,  how  far  we 
could  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  of  65  vears 
of  age  who  are  practically  destitute  without 
regard  to  whether  they  had  been  paupers  before 
or  not,  because  that  of  course  is  the  question 
mainly  before  this  Commission?—  Those  who  are 
destitute  are  a  smaller'  number  than  those  who 
are  relieved  upon  one  day.  That  definition 
Avoidd  largely  reduce  the  numbers  even  from  the 
one  day  count,  because  outdoor  relief  is  largely 
given  to  people  who  are  not  destitute. 

10983.  And  would  that  fit  in  with  what  you 
told  us  just  now  about  the  larger  niunber  of 
persons  who  though  not  paupers  are  quasi 
pavipers,  or  rather  I  should  say  quasi  destitute  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  used  the  word  destitute. 

10984.  No,  you  did  not?  —  There  is  an 
immense  amount  of  poverty  outside  pauperism. 

10985.  Then  you  wovild  not  apply  the  Brix- 
worth  method  generally  ? — I  should  wish  to 
applj  it  certainly. 

10986.  Btit  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
did  not  think  that  it  was  applicable  generally, 
for  reasons  which  you  gave  ?-— I  do  not  think  it 
is  applicable  in  towns  ;  and  in  the  country  its 
application  depends  upon  the  |  resence  of  condi- 
tions, especially  as  to  the  men  who  carry  it  out; 
which  I  fear  cannot  be  attained  by  any  official 
action,  either  legislation  or  administration. 

10987.  But  if  you  say  that  about  the  country, 
having  regard  to  tlie  metropolitan  unions,  St. 
George's-in-the-East,  and  so  on,  do  you  think 
that  I  he  example  of  tliose  unions  cannot  also 
extend  to  other  metropolitan  unions  or  town 
unions  ? — I  think  it  could,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  particularly  satisfactory. 

10988.  And,  as  I  understand  you,  you  consider 
that  the  only  real  guarantee  for  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  outdoor  relief,  would  be  the  pressure 
that  would  be  exercised  by  a  general  system  of 
pensions? — I  shoidd  not  wish  to  use  the  word 
"only,"  but  I  think  it  would  have  a  great 
tendency  in  that  direction.  Nor  woidd  I  wish 
to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  could  possibly  result 
in  the  entire  abolition  of  outdoor  relief.  That 
would  be  going  further  than  I  shoidd  venture  to 
say,  but  it  would  tend  to  make  such  administra- 
tion as  we  have  examples  of,  possibly  general. 

10989.  I  am  only  quoting  from  memory,  but 
if  I  remember  right,  taking  the  statistics  of 
pauperism  .30  years  ago  and  now,  it  has  been 
reduced  to  abou  t50  per  cent  — about  one-half  ? — 
The  rectuction  is  almost  entirely  in  the  outdoor 
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relief  ;  the  indoor  relief  is  about  the  same  per- 
centage Anthin  a  fi-action  ;  the  reduction  of  out- 
door relief  has  been  very  great  indeed. 

10990.  Is  not  a  great  fact  like  that  of  impor- 
tance ;  has  not  that  a  tremendous  bearing  upon 
this  question  of  what  is  possible  in  the  time  to 
come  ? — I  think  it  has,  but  I  shoidd  wish  to  add 
there,  that  those  figures  are  for  all  ages,  and  we 
have  no  figures  with  regard  to  the  old  alone,  and 
my  belief  is  that  if  you  had  them  for  the  old 
alone  they  would  show  a  very  different  result. 

10991.  Then  you  quite  agree  that  the  e\-idence 
before  the  Commission  is  strong  about  the  vast 
evils  of  the  lax  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 
—Yes. 

10992.  May  I  ask  how  far  you  agree 
■with  those  witnesses,  especially  some  lately, 
who  have  spoken  about  an  unlimited  ])0wer 
of  saving  bv  even  the  low-waged  working 
classef! ;  how  far  Avould  you  accept  that  view? — 
I  would  accept  it  entirely  in  this  sense,  that  you 
find  cases  where  people  with  exceedingly  small 
earnings  have  been  able  to  do  it,  proving  that 
the  amount  of  the  earnings  is  not  the  point,  but 
the  character  of  the  individuaL  On  the  other 
hand,  when  you  ask  whether  it  is  possible,  1 
think  you  must  take  in  the  usual  ordinary  facts 
of  human  nature.  For  instance,  I  think  that 
the  contention  is  perfectly  true  that  almost  all 
young  men,  before  they  marry,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  their  lives  when  they  might  save  a  very 
considerable  sum,  which,  if  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, would  meet  their  difficulty  in  their  old 
age,  but  we  have  t,'')  take  young  men  as  they  are, 
and  I  think  it  wt/<uld  be  impossible  to  arrive  at 
that  by  any  moral  pressure  or  unless  it  was  abso- 
lutely compelled,  as  Canon  Blackley  would  have 
it.  I  do  not  think  you  could,  in  effect,  get  young 
men  to  do  it,  because  it  is  the  time  of  life  when 
they  naturally  seek  pleasure  and  spend  their 
nripuey. 

10993.  Then  I  wiU  put  it  in  this  way,  haAang 
regard  to  what  I  woidd  call  this  unlimited  poAver 
of  saving  on  the  one  hand  which  is  capable  of 
indefinite  expansion,  and  also  the  serious  e^-ils  of 
lax  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  which  are 
capable  of  indefinite  contraction,  is  not  the  result 
of  those  two  things  to  bring  within  a  very  narrow 
compass  the  number  of  those  mth  Avhom  we  have 
to  deal,  that  is  to  say  the  number  of  aged  poor 
who  are  in  a  position  of  poverty  at  65  through  no 
fault  of  their  own ;  does  it  not  reduce  them 
Avithin  a  very  narrow  and  limited  compass  ? — The 
words  indefinite  and  unlimited  are  rather 
philosophical  than  lu-acticul,  because  there  are 
very  clear  limits,  and  you  can  very  clearly  define 
it  within  certain  points.  I  think  if  I  were  to 
agree  at  once  ^^At\l  your  question  it  Avould  seem 
as  if  I  attached  a  different  meaning  than  I  do 
to  the  words  indefinite  and  unlimited  ;  it  is  quite 
true  that  it  is  not  defined  but  it  is  witliin  limits  ; 
within  very  close  limits  of  human  natm-e.  But 
to  go  on  to  the  sense  of  what  you  say,  I  agree 
that  it  is  possible,  trusting  to  the  general  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  people  if  that 
be  combined  with  a  general  strengthening  of 
the  ])rinciples  upon  which  the  Poor  Law  is  ad- 
ministered, to  bring  the  evil  of  old  age  pauperism 
within  very  smaU  limits  indeed,  that  is  to  say,  I 
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think  you  can  in  effect  force  the  public,  either 
the  relations  or  friends  or  the  charitable  public, 
to  do  the  work  instead  of  the  State,  by  strict 
admmistration. 

10994.  As  far  as  your  investigations  have 
gone  or  experience  goes,  Avould  you  be  disposed 
to  look  with  some  degree  of  confidence  to  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  charitable  agencies 
about  which  we  have  had  so  much  evidence  as  an 
element  for  further  reducing  the  number  of 
the  aged  poor  of  the  character  that  I 
spoke  of  who  have  come  into  poverty  through 
no  f  ardt  of  their  OAvn  ? — I  should  regard  it  as  a 
very  unsatisfactory  final  solution  but  a  very 
valuable  bridge.  If  the  view  is  accepted  that 
the  best  plan  is  to  push  the  maintenance  of  the 
old  upon  those  who  are  connected  with  them, 
either  their  children  or  their  friends,  their  old 
employer's,  or  who  ever  it  may  be  ;  if  that  is  to  be 
the  policy,  and  if  the  close  restriction  of  out- 
door relief  be  followed  in  that  direction  then,  I 
think,  that  you  would  succeed  in  accomplishing 
yom-  object. 

10995.  Would  you  hesitate  to  trust  to  the  jh'o- 
gress,  the  general  improvement  which  Ave  have 
been  told  so  much  of  in  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  of  the  j)Oor,  and  to  the  other 
agencies,  the  improvement  of  friendly  societies, 
what  will  be  brought  abo  it  by  education,  oppor- 
tunities of  thrift,  the  general  moral  infiuences  ; 
Avould  you  be  disposed  to  trust  practically  to  the 
operation  of  those  general  causes,  or  do  you 
think  that  such  a  proposal  as  you  make  is  still 
necessary  ? — I  think  it  is  eminently  desirable. 

10996.  Which  is  desirable  'i — Such  a  jn'opo- 
sition  as  I  make  is  I  think  eminently  desirable. 

10997.  Notwithstanding  the  other  Yes.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  other  at  present  touches  the 
question  very  much  beyond  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  circle  of  friends  and  so  on  to  be  drawn  upon 
constantly  more  valuable,  more  responsible  in 
that  indirect  way  ;  but  the  numbers  and  the 
extent  of  the  poverty  of  the  old,  I  think,  is  at 
present  almost  a  constant  quantity.  I  do  not 
think  they  have  done  anything  to  reduce  it. 

10998.  Then  how  would  you  meet  the  case  put 
before  us  by  witnesses  like  Miss  Octavia  Hill 
and  others  who  have  rested  so  much  upon  the 
principle  of  self  help,  as  against  State  help  ;  if  it 
is  fair  to  ask  you  that  question  ? — Quite.  My 
impression  is  that  self  help  would  be  stimulated 
by  the  proposal  which  1  make.  If  I  did  not 
think  so  I  should  not  make  it.  Miss  Hill  appears 
to  me  to  confuse  a  proposal  of  this  sort  (which 
would  legally  entitle  a  person  that  had  reached 
that  age  to  this  allowance,  and  which  every  one 
would  get)  with  a  system  of  out-relief,  and,  I 
think,  they  have  nothing  in  common. 

10999.  But  if  the  problem  is  narrowed,  as  I 
understand  you  to  agree  to,  within  so  limited  a 
compass? — It  might  be  narrowed.  It  has  not  been 
narrowed. 

11000.  Having  regard  to  the  enormous  total 
of  millions  a  year,  would  it  be  tanti  to  call  for  an 
expenditure  of20,000,000/.,  or  more  millions  a  year 
to  bring  about  this  result  ? — I  think  the  money 
would  be  well  spent. 

11001.  My  next  question,  I  am  afraid,  is  too 
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general  and  vague  to  put ;  but  I  should  like  to 
ask  you,  might  it  not  be  better  spent  ;  if  all 
these  millions,  20,000,000/.  a  year  or  more,  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  State,  might  they  cot  be 
better  spent  than  in  the  specific  way  of  providing 
this  pension  ? — I  think  not. 

11002.  I  believe    the   friendly  societies,  for  Relation 
whom   Mr.   Stockall   Avill   speak,    are  strongly  nffVipiulIy 
opposed  to  any  system  of  state  pension  'i — They 
have,  on  the  whole,  certainly  declared  against  any 
system  of  State  pension. 

11003.  Then,  having  regard  to  the  i)rogi-ess 
that  these  societies  have  been  making,  and  may 
be  expected  to  make,  would  it  not  be  a  strong 
thing  to  set  upasystem  which  would  be  so  strongly 
opposed  by  that  large  body  of  men  Avho  are  so 
well  fitted  to  speak  for  the  working  classes  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  most  seriovis  point,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  do  represent,  to  any  great  extent, 
the  class  on  whom  this  serious  evil  falls.  They 
represent  an  exceedingly  important  l)ody  of 
public  opinion,  but  not  one  particularly  concerned 
with  this  question. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

1 1 004.  With  regard  to  the  last  answer  that  you 
have  given  to  Mr.  Roundell,  do  you  consider  the 
labourers  of  Norfolk  to  be  of  that  class  ? — Oh, 
yes,  I  should. 

11005.  You  are  aware  that  they  are  the  best 
insurers  in  friendly  societies  that  we  have,  I 
suppose  ? — I  did  not  know  that. 

11006.  Such  is  the  case;  we  have  had  it  in 
evidence  before  this  Commission  ? — Yes. 

11007.  I  suppose  you  would  say  the  same 
thing  would  generally  apply  to  the  agricultural 
labourers  throughout  the  cotmtry  ? — Yes. 

11008.  With  regard  to  your  scheme  and  its 
administration  you  use  the  words,  "  The  claim-  persons 
"  ant  would  personally  appear  before  the  super-  would 
"  intendent  registrar  ;"  would  it  be  necessary 
that  all  who  received  the  pension  should  make 
the  claim  in  that  way  ? — In  the  first  instance,  to 
make  their  claim,  not  receive  the  pension  ;  to 
make  their  claim,  yes. 

11009.  Those  not  appearing  before  the  regis- 
trar to  make  that  claim  would  not  then  receive  the 
pension  ? — If  you  mean  that  there  might  not  be 
exceptions,  a  person  w^as  so  feeble  that  he  could 
not  go.  I  did  not  mean,  of  course,  to  have  a  law 
so  rigid  as  that ;  is  that  your  point  ? 

11010.  No.  My  point  is  that  there  would  be 
by  the  process  which  you  laid  down  a  number 
that  would  not  apply  at  all  to  this  registrar,  and 
it  would  create  a  division  of  the  classes  and  the 
masses,  to  use  a  popidar  phrase  ? — Why  should 
there  be  any  one  who  did  not  apply  ?  who  would 
not  apply? 

11011.  1  believe  a  great  number  would  not 
apply  for  it,  and  it  would  create  a  distinction  as 
between,  as  I  say.  the  classes  and  the  masses  ? — 
If  that  is  the  CHse,  it  would  be  a  serious  blot,  buf. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  anyone  would  refuse  to 
receive  an  annuity  of  that  sort. 

11012.  Well,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a  noblo 
man  in  receipt  of  his  20,000/.  a  year  or  hi?. 
100,000/.  a  year? — There  is  not  a  very  large 
number  of  them,  even  if  they  did  not.    I  fancy 
they  would  take  that  trouble, 
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Mr.  Stochall — continued. 

11013.  We  will  take  the  man  with  1,000Z.  a 
,year  ? — I  ?tm  sure  lie  would;  I  am  sure  I  should. 
I  believe  that  all  ordinary  people,  if  they 
received  what  in  effect  would  be  a  legacy  of 
that  amount  would  take  the  j)ersonal  trouble  to 
claim  it. 

11014.  Should  it  prove  to  be  a  fact  that  a 
certain  number  Avould  not  take  it  because  it 
would  be  lowering  them  to  the  position  of 
publicly-supported  labourers  and  those  who  would 
be  otherwise  paupers,  would  that  cause  you  to 
jlter  your  ideas  with  regard  to  the  advantage  of 

our  scheme  ? — It  would  affect  them  certainly. 

11015.  I  find  in  another  paragraph  in  your 
paper  these  words,  "  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
"mitted  that  a  provision  for  old  age  obtained 
"  compulsorily  under  the  law,  and  paid  for  out 
"  of  taxation,  would  carry  with  it  none  of  that 
"  moral  benefit  which  would  attend  the  winning  of 
"a  pension  by  direct  personal  sacrifice"  ? — That 
is  so. 

11016.  Would  you  press  your  views  if  you 
were  assured  by  the  great  friendly  societies 
that  the  moral  benefit  mentioned  in  that 
jiaragraph  would  be  endangered  in  many  who  now 
j)rovide  for  themselves  by  subscribing  to  friendly 
societies  ? — I  should  wish  to  argue  the  question. 
I  believe  I  could  prove,  at  any  rate  I  feel  satisfied 
after  thinking  it  over,  that  were  everyone  allowed 
this  small  annuity,  the  motives  for  thrift  would  re- 
main undiminished,  and  that  though  the  particular 
directions  in  which  tlirift  went  might  be  slightly 
affected,  the  amount  of  thrift  would  not  be 
affected,  and  I  know  that  at  present  the  friendly 
societies  are  not  doing  a  large  business  in  this 
jiarticular  direction  ;  in  fact,  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  provi- 
sion which  is  temj)ting  to  anyone,  the 
provision  for  their  old  age  by  pension  ;  therefore 
I  do  not  think  that  the  State  doing  that  for  the 
people  at  large  would  at  all  reduce  the  present 
business  of  the  friendly  societies,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  business  of  the  friendly 
societies  would  tend  rather  to  increase  than  to 
diminish. 

11017.  I  suppose  yon  know  that  the  friendly 
societies  in  a  great  measure  do  not  provide  for 
this  especial  benefit  of  old  age  pensions,  because 
the  members  obtain  by  other  means  in  their 
societies  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  their  old 
age  ? — I  did  not  know  that  that  was  so ;  I  do 
know  that  they  do  not  provide  it,  but  I  did  not 
know  that  they  did  so  because  old  age  was  other- 
wise provided  for. 

11018.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  friendly 
societies  directly  provide  for  it,  bvit  they  do  by 
indirect  means  ? — Yes,  but  your  point  was  that 
they  did  not  do  it  directly,  because  it  was  in- 
directly  provided   for.     I  thought  the  main 


if/r.  StockuU — continued. 

business  of  the  friendly  societi»^s  was  that  of 
sickness,  and  the  point  at  which  f  riendlv  societies 
come  in  is  that  sickness  in  old  age  is  verv  liberallv 
construed  by  them,  so  that  it  very  often  amounts 
to  the  sickness  of  old  age. 

11019.  You  are  aware  that  a  vast  amount  is 
paid  in  actual  superannuation  and  called  such  by 
the  societies  ;  in  many  societies,  though  not  called 
superannuation  benefit,  it  amounts  to  the  same, 
and  is  paid  in  the  form  of  sickness  pay? — i  did 
not  know  that  it  was  called  superannuation  ;  at 
any  rate,  I  do  know  large  sums  are  so  paid. 

Mr.  Arch. 

11020.  I  think  you  told  the  Commis.-ion  that 
the  reason  why  working  cl.isses  did  not  make  a 
larger  provision  for  old  age  was  that  they  were 
not  highly  paid?  —  Yes. 

11021.  Is  it  your  experience  that  where  they 
are  highly  j)aid,  we  may  say  well  ])aid,  they  as  a 
rule  make  provision  for  old  iige  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  do  make  direct  provision  for  old  age, 
but  I  think  that  comparatively  very  few  of  their 
number-;  come  upon  the  rates  compared  to 
those  who  have  had  smaller  wages,  and  assuming 
thut  the  question  of  character  remains  much  the 
same,  which  is  perhaps  too  large  an  assumption, 
but  to  the  extent  that  the  character  of  ])eoplc 
earning  low  wages  is  similar  to  that  of  those 
earning  high  wages,  that  fact,  if  it  is  a  fa<2t,  would 
seem  to  shoAv  that  those  who  have  high  wages 
do  manage  to  provide  for  themselves  on  the 
whole  in  old  age. 

11022.  Are  vou  aware  that  diu-ing  the  last  20 
years  in  a  great  many  of  our  rural  districts, 
although  wages  are  low,  a  very  large  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  have  joined  the  Foresters 
and  Odd  Fellows  and  other  kindred  societies  to 
make  provision  for  themselves  ? — I  knew  a  good 
many  had. 

11023.  I  think,  as  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  has 
been  daring  the  last  20  years  a  very  large  and 
increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  working-men 
in  our  own  villages  to  keep  off  the  parish  and  the 
rates;  the  young  men,  I  believe,  the  young  care- 
ful thoughtful  men  ? — The  tendency  has,  no 
doubt,  been  towards  iitiproveinent  in  all  these 
things,  and  it  is  shoAvn  by  a  genei-al  reduction  in 
pauperism.  It  is,  no  doubt,  mainly  due  to  the 
improvement  of  industrial  conditions  altogether, 
and  I  hope  the  improvement  in  character  has 
been  a  large  part  of  that. 

11024.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  dd 
women  would  rather  be  supported  and  remain  at 
home  Avitli  their  children  than  be  put  into  the 
workhouse  ? — I  do  think  that  very  strongly. 

1 1025.  You  think  so  ?— Yes. 

Adjourned  till  To-morrow  at  noon. 
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THIRTIETH  BAY. 


Tuesday,  13th  June  1893. 


In  the  ftueen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.o.b. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  m.p. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 

Mr.  Albert  Pell. 

Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 


Mr.  C.  S.  ROUNDELL,  M.p. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mb.  Edward  William  Brabrook,  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies ;  and  Mr.  William 
Sutton,  Actuary  to  the  Registry  of  Friendly  Societies,  Central  Office  ;  called  in,  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

]  1026.  Mr.  Brabrook,  you  are  Chief  Registrar 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  ?—  I  am. 

1 1027.  How  long  have  vou  held  that  post  ? — 
Since  1891. 

11028.  Could  you,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Commission,  state  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy,  the  funds  belonging  to  the  various 
friendl}''  and  other  pocieties,  under  your  charge  ? 
— The  funds  of  friendly  societies  amount  to 
23,700,421/. 

11029.  I  see  that  in  your  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour  you  stated  that 
the  aggregate  according  to  the  last  report  Avas 
218,374,000/.  ? — That  aggregate  consists  not 
only  of  friendly  societies,  but  of  deposits  in 
savings  banks  and  industrial  and  provident 
societies  and  building  societies,  and  the  other 
bodies  of  all  kinds  with  which  my  office  has  to 
deal. 

11030.  Do  you  consider  that  those  are  ho'id 
fide  investments  and  worth  the  sum  which  they 
represent  ? — The  figure  is  the  aggregate  of  the 
returns  made  by  the  various  classes  of  societies, 
and  of  course  rests  entirely  upon  the  accuracy  of 
those  returns. 

11031.  Some  of  them,  1  suppose,  are 
thoroughly  to  be  depended  upon  ? — Some  of 
them,  undoubtedly. 

11032.  Others  would  require  confirmation? — 
We  have  no  means  of  investigating  the  accuracy 
of  the  returns  sent  to  us. 
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Chairman — continued. 

11033.  Could  you  state  the  number  of  persons  Mr.  Bra 
belonging  to  the  various  friendly  societies? —  brook. 
The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  had  last  year 
830,720  of  all  kinds;  the  Ancient  Order  of  Odd- 
fellows, .Manchester  Unity,  had  769,503  con- 
tributing members.  The  total  numbers  of  mem- 
bers of  all  the  branches  of  affiliated  orders 
registered  as  such,  and  making  returns,  was 
1,727,809. 

1 1034-8.  And  does  that  number  cover  all  these 
smaller  friendly  societies,  that  are  formed  all 
over  the  country  in  rural  districts  and  elsewhere  ? 
There  is  a  still  larger  number  (2,133,710)  of 
members  of  other  friendly  societies  not  regis- 
tered as  branches  of  any  of  the  affiliated  orders. 
There  are,  besides  that,  3,318,942.  members  ot 
the  collecting  societies  which  exist  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  burial  money,  and 
consist  very  largely  of  infants  under  age,  and 
there  are,  in  addition  to  those,  the  unknown 
numbers  who  belong  to  unregistered  friendly 
societies. 

11039.  Do  you  form  any  sort  of  opinion  as  to 
the  number  of  those  that  you  have  last  men- 
tioned ?  —  When  the  Royal  Commis.?ion  on 
Friendly  Societies  sat  in  the  years  1872  to  1874 
it  estimated  that  the  extent  of  the  unregistered 
societies  w;is  as  large  as  that  of  the  registered 
societies  ;  and  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to 
suggest  that  no  change,  at  any  rate  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  proportion  of  registry  to  non- 
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Chairman — continued. 

•registry  has  taken  place  since  that  time.  The 
law  clerk  of  my  office  went  down  ;>  few  days  ago 
on  an  expedition  into  Norfolk  to  look  after 
some  societies  which  had  made  default  in  making 
returns  and  sending  the  valuations  prescribed 
by  law,  and  he  found  in  the  villages  through 
which  he  had  to  pass  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able number  of  unregistered  societies,  and  he 
found  in  many  cases  that  old  registered  societies 
which  had  existed  for  nearly  a  century,  whi'  h 
Avere  established  a  century  or  more  ago,  had 
been  dissolved  and  their  places  taken  by  un- 
registered societies  ;  so  that  I  think  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  th.'it  the  sphere  of  unregistered  societies 
is  exceedingly  large. 

11040.  The  ao'sirep-ate  of  those  fi";ures  of  reg-is- 
tered  societies  would  be  aborrt  7,000,000  'i — It 
would  be  so,  subject,  of  course,  to  all  the  aUow- 
ances  which  are  necessary  to  be  made  for 
inernber-ship  of  more  than  one  society,  and  for 
the  various  assumptions  which  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  in  getting  at  the  general 
total. 

J 1041.  Is  that  for  England  and  Wales  alone? 
— That  would  be  for  England  and  Wales 
alone. 

11042.  Did  that  sum  of  218,000,000/.  apply  to 
England  and  Wales  alone,  or  did  it  include  to 
some  extent  the  savings  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land ? — It  included  to  some  extent  the  savings  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  1  was  requested  by 
the  Commission  to  endeavour  to  get  the  particu- 
lars for  each  of  the  three  countries.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  so  ;  at  present  they  are  not 
quite  complete  as  far  ao  regards  Scotland,  but 
the  rest  I  have  obtained  separately. 

11043.  Can  you  form  any  notion  what  the 
extent  of  the  addition  to  that  sum  of  218,000,000/. 
would  be  ? — ^Caused  by  the  inclusion  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland. 

11044.  All  those  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land which  Avere  not  included  in  that  number? 
— It  would  nor  be  large.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  add  more  than  20,000,000/.  to  the  total. 

11045.  You  have  no  figures,  I  am  afraid,  show- 
ing the  gradual  increase  of  the  luimber  of 
members  of  even  those  societies  that  are  regis- 
tered ? — No. 

11046.2From  your  general  knowledge'of  them 
would  you  venture  to  say  that  they  were 
increasing  or  decreasing  ?—  1  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  more  active  bodies  are  increas- 
ing very  considerably. 

11047.  Can  you  say  that  the  tendency  to 
increase  was  greatest  in  the  sounder  societies  ? 
— I  find  a  difficulty  in  accepting  the  use  of  the 
word  "  sound,"  because  Ave  have  no  means  of 
applying  tests  of  soundness  except  by  stating  the 
valuations  of  each  society  in  detail. 

11048.  Using  the  word  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  generally  understood  by  the  managers  of 
these  societies,  which  is  a  qualified  sense  I  think  ? 
— I  think  the  better  societies  are  at  the  same 
time  the  more  active ;  I  think  we  may  fairly  go 
that  length. 

11049.  Has,  in  your  experience,  the  great 
number  of  failures  of  certain  societies,  with  which 
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all  of  ns,  I  suppose,  must  be  familiar,  had  any 
effect  in  extending  the  action  of  the  larger  and 
sounder  societies  ?— I  think  it  has  ;  yes. 

11050.  You  have  seen  a  return  dated  the  ^.^^l^ 
"  Local  Government  Board,  23rd  July  1891  ;  ceas. 
of  the  paupers  of  the  workhouses  of  England  be„ 
and  Wales  on  the  31st  of  March  1891,  who 
havino-  been  members  of  a  benefit  .-society  had 
then  from  anv  cause  ceased  to  be  members. 
You  have,  I  think,  some  observations  to  make 
upon  that  return  '?— I  think,  my  Lord,  that  that 
return  is  one  which  may  be  used  for  very  mis- 
leadino-  purposes  ;  and  I  should  like,  first  of  aU, 
to  state  wh.at  the  return  actually  purports  ;  it_  is 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  paupers  to  friendly  Mul 
societies;  and  then  to  point  out  some  reasons 
why  I  think  the  return  even  so  interpreted  is 
not  trustworthy.  The  return  amounts  to  this  : 
that  for  everv  '10,000  persons  who  are  now  mem- 
bers of  regi-stered  friendly  societies  there  would 
be,  if  the  return  were  trustworthy,  26  indoor 
paupers  who  were  formerly  members  either  of 
recristered  or  unregistered  friendly  societies  who 
have  ceased  to  be  so,  and  12  Avhose  societies  iiad 
broken  up,  making  together  38.  But  the  points  in 
respect  to  which  it  appears  to  me  that  that  return 
is  not  trustAvorthy  are  mainly  these  :  that  it  is 
not  a  return  which  you  get  from  any  records 
existing  in  any  public  office  or  anything  of  tiie 
kind,  but  is  a  return  obtained  by  inquiry  through 
the  officials  of  the  workhouses  from  the  paupers 
themselves. 

11051.  That  is,  that  a  Department  applies  to  beca 
the   officials,   and   the   officials   apply  to  the 
pauTiers  ?— Precisely  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  po^i^ 
return  has  all  the  ^veakness  which  the  observa-  stat. 
tions  of  a  scientific  man  upon  a  savage  race 
have  ;  that  he  goes  and  asks  questions  of  the 
savages  and  they  tell  him  ;   they  say  "  yes 
without  hesitation,  or  they  tell  him  exactly  what 
they  think  it  is  agreeable  to  him  to  know  ;  and  1 
thiiik  myself  that  the  answers  of  these  paupers  to 
the  question,  "  Did  you  ever  belong  to  a  friendly 
society  ?  "  are  very  little  more  trustworthy  than 
such  answers  as  woidd  be  given  m  the  case  I 
have  supposed.    The  friendly  society  to  which 
the  pauper  may  have  belonged— assuming  him 
really  to  have  belonged  to  any  at  all -may  have  . 
had  a  practice  of  annually  dividing  its  funds  ;  it  ^^^,,1^, 
may  have  been  an  unregistered  body  altogether  ;  kind 
it  may  have  been  one  which  did  not  pretend  or 
affect  in  anv  Avay,  to  provide  for  old  aj^e,  but 
provided  only  (or 'casual  and  temporary  sickness  ; 
and  for  all  these  reasons  it  Avould  be  unfair  to 
lump  all  together  the  answers  of  the  paupers,  and 
compare  them  with  the  actual  number  of  re- 
gistered and  subsisting  friendly  societies  and 
their  members.    Then,  again,  suppose  the  society 
is  one  Avhich  has  broken  up — as  in  the  case  in  the 
12  per  10,000  I  mentioned  just  now— the  pauper  nw^'M' 
is  not  asked  in  Avhat  circumstances  it  broke  up  ;      j " 
Avhether  it  broke  up,  as  a  considerable  number  of 
societies  do,  rather  from  having  more  money 
than  it  wanted  than  having  less  money  than  it 
Avanted ;    whether  it  divided  a  rornid  sum  of 
money  among  the  members  on  the  occasion  of 
the  breaking  up,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  But 
the  impression  is  given  that,  in  CA'cry  case  Avhere 
a  pauper  has  belonged  to  a  society  AA-hich  has 
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broken  up,  his  pauperism  is  in  some  sort  of 
way  a  consequence  of  the  society  having  broken 
up  It  is  not  an  assumption  which  it  is  fair  or 
just  to  make  against  the  friendly  societies  in  any 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  that  the  return,  used,  as  it 
usually  is,  to  point  the  moral  of"  failure  of 
friendly  societies  to  fulfil  their  duties  to  their 
members,  is  misused.  And  I  should  like  to 
mention,  if  the  Commission  will  forgive  me  for 
doing  so,  a  circumstance  which  struck  me  as 
very  curious  in  regard  to  that.  I  had  the  honour 
a  short  time  ago  of  being  invited  to  address  the 
Association  of  Poor  Law  Chaplains  at  Guy's 
Hospital  on  this  very  question ;  and  I  put 
it  to  them,  as  persons  who  were  very  much 
better  informed  than  I  was  on  the  question, 
whether  it  was  within  their  experience 
that  persons  who  had  been  members  of 
friendly  societies  often  became  paupers ;  and 
there  was  a  very  fairly  attended  meeting  and  a 
very  lively  discussion,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  several  of  the  Poor  Law  chaplains 
expressed  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  much 
stronger  terms  thHn  I  should  have  used,  their 
conviction  that  a  member  of  a  friendly  society 
never  became  a  pauper ;  that  the  persons  who 
became  paupers  in  their  old  age  were,  speakiiig 
generally,  persons  who  had  never  done  honest 
work  to  any  extent  to  speak  of,  and  who  had 
never  so  far  devoted  themselves  to  thrift  as  to 
become  members  of  any  friendly  society  of  any 
sort  whatever.  I  quote  the  remarks  of  those 
chnplains,  whom  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to 
api)roach  the  question  from  that  point  of  view, 
not  as  my  own,  but  as  much  stronger  than  any 
that  I  should  have  ventured  to  use. 

11052.  The  statement  of  those  chaplains  is  a 
good  deal  in  accordance  with  what  we  have  had 
hercj,  although  perhaps  still  more  strongly  ex- 
pressed. What  we  have  heard  here  generally 
has  been  that  there  are  occasionally  members  of 
friendly  societies,  but  that  they  are  extremely 
rare  ;  and  that  also  that  there  is  a  certain  num- 
ber receiving  outdoor  relief  when  certain  allow- 
ance is  made  with  reference  to  the  payment  they 
are  receiving  from  friendly  societies.  But  I 
suppose  the  reason  why  friendly  societies  which 
do  not  provide  for  old  age,  yet  have  the  honour 
of  having  members  who  do  not  become  paupers, 
is  that  members  of  thete  friendly  meeting 
altogether  with  all  the  best  of  their  workmen, 
discussing  their  future  interests,  and  so  forth, 
somehow  or  other  do  provide  against  old  age  ; 
they  are  not  a  class  of  men  who  would,  if  I 
may  venture  to  say  so,  submit  to  t)ecome 
paupers? — I  think  that  the  explanation  which 
your  Lordship  has  given  is  one  which  applies  to 
a  very  great  number  of  cases  ;  that  it  is  un- 
doubtedly most  usual  with  friendly  societies  to 
provide  for  sickness  during  the  whole  course  of 
life,  and  tliat,  although  that  is  a  method  which  I 
think  my  friend  Mr,  Sutton  will  not  approve  of, 
the  practical  working  of  it  comes  to  be  this,  that 
if  a  person  in  advanced  years  is  unable  to  work, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  degree  of  illness  connected  with  his 
inability  to  work  from  old  age  to  justify  his 
conscience  in  claiming,  and  to  >atisfy  the  benevo- 
lent instincts  of  the  members  of  his  society  in 
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granting  to  him  sick  relief,  although  possibly 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  he  entered 
upon  such  membership  of  the  society  would,  if 
they  were  strictly  construed,  not  entitle  him  to 
seek  relief  in  those  cases. 

11053.  My  question  would  go  even  further  ; 
I  Avould  suppose  that  a  person  who  had  taken  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  society,  who  by  that 
very  fact  had  looked  forward  to  the  future  and 
its  perils,  would  have  sup})lied  himself  even 
oulside  the  limits  of  the  friemily  society,  with 
some  security  against  pauperism  in  old  age  ?  — 
I  think  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  that 
is  the  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that 
members  of  friendly  societies  very  rarely  do 
become  paupers.  The  man  who  practises  provi- 
dence in  one  direction,  and  becomes  a  member 
of  a  friendly  society,  is  not  an  improvident  man 
in  any  other  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  looks 
forward  to  old  age,  as  well  as  to  sickness,  and 
endeavours  to  provide  against  it  by  opportunities 
independently  of  his  membership  of  the  friendly 
society. 

11054.  Now,  we  will  come  back  to  the  ficrures 
you  have  just  been  impugning.  I  read,  in  the 
evidence,  I  think,  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  sat  upon  National  Pro- 
vident Insurance,  a  statement  by  a  representative, 
I  think,  of  the  Order  of  Foresters,  that  they  lost 
cm  an  average  3  per  cent,  annually  of  their  mem- 
bers from  non-payments.  Well,  now,  3  per 
cent,  upon  800,000  members  forms  a  considerable 
number,  and  would  it  not,  therefore,  appear  not 
improbable  that  these  same  man,  who  had  retired 
rather  than  exercise  the  self-denial  shown  in 
paying  their  annual  subsc  riptions,  become  paupers 
in  process  of  time,  and  would  be  able  to  say  that 
they  had  belonged  to  a  friendly  society.  It 
leaves  a  very  considerable  number  of  perooud  in 
that  position  ? — The  number  of  secessions  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  number  of  new  admissions. 

11055.  But  I  mean  so  far  as  regards  those 
persons  who  secede  they  have  shown  abeady  in 
most  cases  proofs  of  weakness  of  character,  and 
are  they  not  the  very  sort  of  people  who  get  into 
the  workhouse,  and  who,  therefore,  would  be 
able  to  say  that  they  had  belonged  to  a  society 
once,  and  be  included  in  this  return? — I  think 
that  exceedingly  probable,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
speak  from  any  knowledge  upon  that  point. 

11056.  It  seems  to  have  struck  you  iuut  the 
proportion  of  26  to  every  10,000  was  a  large  one, 
and  one  which  to  some  extent  threw  a  stigma 
upon  these  societies.  Upon  me,  I  am  bouad  to 
say,  it  produced  rather  a  contrary  effect ;  but  I 
daresay  you  have  got  very  good  reasons  for  your 
opinion  ? — I  rather  intended  it  to  show  that  even 
taking  the  return  upon  its  own  showing  the  pro- 
portion was  not  large,  and  even  from  that  very 
small  proportion  there  must  be  very  material 
deductions  made. 

11057.  You  are  prepared,  I  think,  to  give 
some  negative  evidence  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
great  societies  upon  this  subject  ? — I  thought  it 
Avould  interest  the  Commission  to  observe  a 
return  which  has  lately  been  issued  by  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  which  struck  me 
very  much  on  account  of  the  very  large  number 
of  persons  of  extreme  old  age  who  appeared  to 
belong  to  that  order.    They  jjublished  in  their 
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qwarterly  report  for  last  January  the  returns  of 
the  ages  of  516,000  of  their  members,  and  of  the 
age  of  75  and  upwards  there  are  2,329  ;  of  the 
age  of  85  and  upwards  there  are  403  ;  and  there 
are  as  many  as  97  membei  s  of  the  great  a^e  of 
and  upwards,  one  of  them  going  up  to  99. 

11058.  Would  all  these  persons  be  entitled  to 
receive  some  relief  in  the  case  of  sickness  ? — • 
The  return,  as  I  understand  it,  is  one  of  the 
effective  members  of  the  society  who  are  not 
paupers,  and  who  are  entitled  to  the  full  benefits 
of  the  society  In  time  of  sickness. 

11059.  Did  you  give  the  name  of  the  society  ? 
— The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 

Mr.  Jioiindell. 

11060.  Does  it  give  the  numbers  at  age  60  and 
65  ?— Yes,  I  have  that,  also  the  total  number 
from  65  to  99  which  is  13,654. 

Return  of  the  ages  of  516,305  members  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  on  the  31st 
December  1891  : — 


Mr.  Roundel! — continued. 
The  following  is  an  abridgement  of  the  fore-  Mr.  i 
going  Table,  showing  the  proportions  at  each 
decennial  group  for  each  1,000  members  : — 


Age. 


16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
88 
29 

30 
31 
32 

.33 
34 
35 

36 
S7 
•38 

39 
40 
41 


Number 


1,292 
2,597 
8,220 
10,453 

13,058 
14,564 
1 4,831 
15,637 

16,405 
16,961 
17,036 

17,030 
16,970 
16,686 

16,579 
16,464 
15,530 

15,212 
15,131 
14,851 

13,982 
13,281 
12,909 

12,597 
12,579 
12,009 


Age. 


Number. 


Age. 


42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 

48 
49 
50 
51 

52 
53 

54 
65 
56 
57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

Total  from? 
16  to  64  -5 


10,811 
10,150 
10,016 
9,547 

9,446 

9,033 

8,672 
8,193 
7,815 
7,618 

6,934 
6,292 

6,045 
6,664 
6,066 
4,612 

4,348 

4,082 

3,818 

3,636 

2,976 

2,636 

2,.390 


502,651 


65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 


Nupiber. 


Total  from  ? 
65  to  99  S 


2,048 
1,850 
1,532 
1,328 
1,059 
977 
84:J 
689 
545 
454 
365 
869 
264 
226 
143 
161 
121 
120 
87 
70 
54 
42 
33 
46 
24 
34 
17 
22 
18 
16 
22 
22 
28 
24 
1 


Ages. 

Number  to  every  1,000 
Members. 

16—24 

188 

25—34 

317 

35—44 

239 

45—54 

154 

65—64 

76 

65—74 

22 

75—99 

4 

Total    -    -  - 

1,000 

13,654 


Chairman. 

11061.  Then  do  you  suppose  that  all  the 
members  who  survive  the  age  of  65,  and  do  not 
themselves  retire,  continue  members,  who  may 
receive  the  advantages  ? — Until  the  end  of  life  ; 
that  is  the  existing  rule  of  that  society. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

11062.  Could  we  have,  if  it  is  known,  how  '■ 
many  of  those  aged  members  are  continuing  to 
receive  sick  pay  ?  

Chairman. 

11603.  I  understand  that  they  are  all  of  them 
capable  of  receiving  sick  pay ;  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  receiving  sick  pay  in 
case  they  are  sick  ? — That  is  so,  but  not  that 
they  are  in  actual  receipt  of  it.  That  is  a 
question  v^hich  perhaps  the  secretary  of  the 
order  will  be  able  to  answer.  I  have  no  in- 
formation myself  on  that  point. 

11064.  In  these  cases,  does  infirmity,  arising  oid»( 
from  old  age,  reckon  as  sickness  ? — In  strictness,  accon 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  it  should  '"""^ 
not  Qo  so;  but  that  you  see  in  every  case  is  a 
question  of  interpretation  of  the  i  ules. 

11065.  May  I  ask  whether  this  large  and 
liberal  interpretation  of  their  own  rules  has  in 
any  way  affected  the  stability  of  this  great 
society  ? — I  should  prefer  to  leave  that  question 
to  be  answered  by  Mr.  Sutton.  I  should  say 
certainly  that  it  does  so. 

11066.  Mr.  Sutton  is  there,  perhaps  iVlr. 
Sutton  will  answer  now  ?—(3Ir.  Sutton.)  The 
question  of  how  to  deal  with  members  of  friendly 
societies  who  have  attained  the  advanced  ages  of 
60  and  65  and  upwards,  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  connected  with  friendly  societies. 
I  have  with  me  here  a  return,  which  I  propose  to 
read  to  the  Commission  presently,  indicating,  as 
regards  a  period  of  10  years,  the  proportion  of 
members  at  each  age  who  were  stated  to  be  in 
receipt  of  what  you  may  call  permanent  sick 
pay,  which  no  doubt  in  a  majority  of  cases  would 
include  what  the  Commission  are  now  considering, 
that  is,  incapacity  to  earn  wages. 

11067.  These  facts  you  want  to  bring  out  in 
greater  detail  rather  later  ? — I  have  them 
here. 
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Mr.  Roimdell. 

11068.  May  I  just  ask  this  question.  Is  it 
not  the  fact  that  in  tlie  Friendly  Societies  Act 
old  age  is  defined  to  be  any  age  over  50  ? — (iJ/r. 
Brabrook.)  That  is  so. 

Chairman. 

11069.  Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
tell  us  what  special  provision  has  been  made  by 
friendly  societies  against  aged  pauperism  ? — There 
are  a  number  of  societies  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  which  we  call  for  convenience  the 
county  societies,  which  are  largely  ipatronised 
by  gentlemen  residing  in  the  various  villages  of 
the  county,  in  which  there  is  an  express  pro- 
vision for  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities  by 
the  members,  and  a  provision  that  there  shall  be 
separate  funds  to  answer  those  deferred  annuities. 
Those  are  as  a  rule  established  on  strict  actuarial 
principles,  and  no  doubt,  speaking  generally, 
they  are  perfectly  competent  to  fulfil  their 
engagements  to  their  members,  because  the 
obligation  that  they  enter  upon  is  to  receive 
their  contributions  to  keep  them  safely,  and  to 
convert  them  into  an  annuity  when  the  age 
arrives  at  which  the  member  who  is  contracted 
with  desires  to  receive  an  annuity.  Several  of 
these  are  very  prosperous,  but  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  the  number  of  members  who  avail 
themselves  of  that  pj-ovision  for  a  deferred 
annuity  is  never  in  any  case  very  large.  They 
therefore  cover  very  little  of  the  ground  Avhich 
would  have  to  be  covered  if  friendly  societies  in 
general  provided  for  old  age  by  means  of  the 
insurance  for  deferred  annuities. 

11070.  In  those  cases  there  is  a  separate  pay- 
ment made  for  insurance  against  old  age  simply  ? 
— In  nearly  every  case  it  would  be  so. 

11071.  Several  cases  either  have  been  men- 
tioned, or  will  be  mentioned,  before  this  ('ommis- 
sion,  of  these  societies,  which,  so  far  as  T  recollect, 
provide  against  old  age  as  well  as  against  sick- 
ness. There  was  one  which  Lord  Leigh  sent 
us  of  a  neighbouring  society  in  Warwickshire  ; 
we  have  had  a  paper  put  in  by  Lord  Methuen  of 
the  Wiltshire  Friendly  Society  ;  and  we  hope  to 
have  in  a  few  days  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  a  Dunmow 
friendly  society,  which  must  be  purely  agricul- 
tural. Have  you  any  facts  with  respect  to  either 
of  these  societies  ? — I  have  brought  with  me  a 
summary  of  the  returns  relating  to  friendly 
societies  in  certain  selected  counties.  The 
question  is  such  a  large  one  that  it  was  impossible 
to  provide  returns  going  over  the  whole  ground, 
even  of  England  and  Wales ;  but  I  have  here 
returns  relating  to  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, Dorset, Durham,  Essex,  Gloucester, 
Hampshire,  one  from  Kent,  Norfolk,  Notting- 
ham, Wiltshire,  Carmarthenshire,  Carnarvon- 
shire, and  Montgomeryshire,  which  give  in  each 
case  the  number  of  societies  which,  according  to 
their  returns,  say  that  they  make  no  provision 
whatever  for  old  age,  and  the  number  of  societies 
which  make  some  provision  of  some  sort,  with  the 
nature  of  the  provision  that  they  make  statedbriefly 
and  the  number  of  members,  and  the  amount  of 
funds  of  each  society,  in  each  case.  I  do  not  knov/ 
whether  I  can  at  all  briefly  lay  before  the  Com- 
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mission  the  general  results  of  these,  or  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  hand  the  papers  in  for  tlie 
information  of  the  Commission.  They  contain 
in  one  or  two  cases  ihe  balance  sheets  of 
societies  which  transact  this  kind  of  business 
which  might  interest  members  of  tlie 
Commission.  I  may  state,  i)erliaps,  the 
general  results  of  the  whole  returns  in  these 
selected  counties.  The  total  number  of  those 
societies  which  make  no  provision  is  543  ;  and  I 
should  say  that  in  that  figure  the  juvenile  societies 
are  not  included.  These  are  the  general  societies 
which  have  to  deal  with  workmen  generally  ;  and 
of  those  societies  543  suy  that  they  have  made  no 
provision,  and  153  make  some  provision  of  some 
kind  or  other.  Of  these  153  the  number  of 
members  is  52,877,  and  the  amount  of  funds 
552,488/.  The  details  of  th  ose  figures  are 
contained  in  these  returns  before  me. 

11072.  Can  you  state  whether  the  subscrij)- 
tions  which  entitle  a  member  to  the  benefit 
arising  from  his  claim  for  an  old  age  pension  are 
considerably  larger  than  those  given  for 
insurance  against  sickness  only  ? — Considerably 
larger. 

11073.  Can  you  state  to  what  extent  ? — I  may 
mention,  perhaps,  an  experiment  just  now  beiiio' 
carried  on  in  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows, by  which  the  contributions  for  sick  pay 
continuing  during  the  whole  of  life  are  being 
converted  at  the  option  of  the  members  into 
contributions  for  sick  pay  ceasing  at  65,  and  into 
contributions  for  a  deferred  annuity  commencing 
after  that  age.  In  the  late  report  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Manchester  Unity,  there  are  some 
calculations  by  Mr.  Reuben  Watson,  their 
actuary,  in  which  he  points  out  what  is  the  extra 
payment  that  would  have  to  be  made,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
present  contributions.  Usually,  I  think,  it 
amounts,  iVlr.  Stockall,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission will  be  able  to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
but  usually  it  amounts  to  nearly  doubling  the 
existing  contributions,  and  in  some  cases  it 
amounts  to  more. 


Mr.  Bra- 
brook. 
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Mr.  Booth. 

11074.  May  I  ask  what  amount  of  old  age 
provision  is  considered  in  the  calculations 
which  result  in  doubling  the  contributions  ? — 
I  think  the  intention  is  5*.  a  week. 

Chairman. 

11075.  Could  you  state  what  was  the  ordinary 
weekly  or  monthly  subscription  where  old  age 
was  included  ? — Among  these  specimens  which 
Mr.  Reuben  Watson  prepared,  there  was  one 
case  in  which  the  existing  contribution  of  2s.  per 
mouth  would  be  altered  to  Zs.  O^d.  ;  another 
case  in  which  the  existing  contribution  of  Is.  lOd. 
would  be  increased  to  3s.  l^d.  ;  another  in  which 
the  existing  contribution  of  Is.  9d.  would  be 
made  4s.  4|c?.  ;  and,  finally,  one  in  which 
Is.  lid.  would  be  made  into  6s.  4:^d.  This  is  at 
pages  51-54  of  the  proceedinss  at  the  recent 
Annual  Moveable  Committee  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Oddfellows  Manchester  Unity. 

11076.  Of  these  153  societies  that  provide 
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against  old  age  as  well  as  sickness  in  various 
counties  of  England,  they  are  only  samples,  I 
take  it ;  they  do  not  cover  the  whole  ground  ? 
Are  they  largely  among  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion ? — Several  of  the  counties  I  have  selected 
as  being  agricultural  counties,  Norfolk  and 
Wiltshire,  for  instance. 

11077.  I  mentioned  about  Dunmow,  in  Essex, 
as  to  which  we  are  about  to  hear  evidence.  I 
should  be  glad,  and  I  am  sure  we  should  all  be 
glad,  to  have  any  statement  you  may  make  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  that  society  before  we  hear 
the  evidence  ? — The  Dimmow  Friendly  Society 
insures  an  annuity  after  65  years  of  age.  It  has 
992  members,  and  38,801/.  funds  ;  the  amount  of 
annuities  which  it  paid  during 
was  1,738/. 

11078.  Does  your  note  state 
society  has  been  in  existence, 
that  it  has  been  60  years  in 
should  have  said  about  50  years  judging  from  the 
register  number  of  the  society. 

11079.  Is  there  a  considerable  number  of 
similar  societies  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the 
country  ? — There  is  a  considerable  number ;  I 
should  say  not  more  than  a  hundred,  certainly. 

11080.  And  are  they  generally  founded  on  a 
good  solid  basis  ? — Speaking  generally,  I  should 
say  that  they  are.  It  has  been  in  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  now  for  many  years  an  express 
provision  that  no  society  shall  insure  a  certain 
annuity,  or  certain  superannuation,  unless  the 
tables  of  contribution  for  that  kind  of  insurance 
have  first  been  certified  by  a  qualified  actuary, 
and  most  of  the  societies  of  the  class  to  which 
they  refer  will  have  come  under  that  provision : 
and  those  which  were  established  before  that  pro- 
vision was  law  would  still,  no  doubt,  have 
obtained  the  certificate  of  a  qualified  actuary  to 
their  tables  before  adopting  them. 

hord  Lingen. 

11081.  In  Berkshire  have  you  got  a  return  for 
Upton  Murvick  ? — No,  the  only  societies  in 
Berkshire  which  I  have  noted  there  are  one 
at  Abingdon,  one  at  Beenham,  one  at  Pangbourne, 
two  at  Wallingford,  and  one  at  Yattenden. 

Chairman. 

1 1082.  There  was  one  with  which  I  was  supplied 
— I  cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  it — in  which  Lord 
Leigh  took  great  interest  in  his  neighbourhood 
at  Kenilworth,  Avhich  provided  for  old  age,  and 
which  had  been  established  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  ;  and  Warwickshire  is  one  of 
the  counties  ? — No,  unfortunately  Warwickshire 
is  not  one  of  the  counties  wliich  I  have  with  me. 
T  shall  be  very  glad  to  supply  the  valuations  of 
the  societies  to  which  your  Lordship  has  referred. 

11083.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  your 
evidence  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  for  instance, 
as  to  trade  unions  ? — i  should  mention  that  it  is 
a  very  usual  provision  in  the  rules  of  trade 
unions,  that  they  will  provide  for  their  members 
a  superannuation  allowance  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  very  unusual  in  the  rules  of  trade 
unions  that  the  contributions  for  that  allowance 
should  be  made  separate,  or  that  they  should  be 
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estimated  beforehand  by  an  actuary  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  of 
a  trade  union  with  its  members  to  provide  a 
superannuation  allowance  will  depend  in  the  long 
run  very  much  upon  their  being  able  to  raise 
sufficient  funds  by  means  of  levies  to  be  able  to 
do  so.  I  should  desire  to  say  that  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  of  the  question  goes,  the  trade 
unions  have  up  to  this  time  honourably  fulfilled 
every  agreement  with  their  members,  and  that 
they  do  provide  siq^eranuuation  allowance 
for  their  members,  after  they  become 
chargeable  to  the  fund ;  those,  I  mean  to 
say,  who  have  these  superannuation  funds  do 
so  ;  but  whether  they  will  be  alsvays  able  to  do 
so  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  will  be 
able  to  make  up,  what  1  must  venture  to  call,  the 
inherent  unsoundness  of  their  principles  of  action, 
by  future  levies  upon  their  members  in  the 
event  of  large  numbers  of  them  becoming  old  at  the 
same  time,  and  claiming  accordingly  upon  the 
funds. 

11084.  You  have  stated,  noA',  what  provision 
has  been  made,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  provide 
against  old  age  ;  could  you  sugi;est  any  further 
provision  of  a  similar  character? — I  confess  that, 
as  I  said  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  I 
do  not  think  that  as  yet  the  capabilities  of  the 
members  of  friendly  societies  to  apply  a  portion 
of  their  income  towards  providing  for  their  own 
old  age,  have  been  exhausted  ;   and  although 
comments    have    been   made   upon    what  I 
there  said  to  the  effect  that  1  was  speaking 
without  real  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  I  am  not  disposed  to  depart  from  that  posi- 
tion.   At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
insurance  of  a  cut-and-dried  deferred  annuity  of 
5s.  from  the  age  of  65  for  the  rest  of  life  is 
exactly  what  the  working  man  wants.    I  think 
what  he  does  want  is  an  annuity  commencing 
at  such  time  as  he  finds  himself  unable  to  work 
through  old  age,  and  in  many  trades  and  occupa- 
tions that  time  will  come  considerably  before  bo 
years  of  age  ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  a  provision 
for  old  age  is  to  be  successfully  carried  through 
by  means  of  friendly  societies  it  must  be  of  such 
an  elastic  character  that  a  man  may  be  able  to 
receive  instead  of  his  fixed  pension  of  5s.,  or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  at  the  age  of  65,  a 
smaller  pension  at  an  earlier  age,  or  that  he  may 
postpone  the  receipt  of  it,  and  take  a  laiger 
pension  at  a  later  age.    Some  such  arrangement 
as  that,  I  think,  would  make  deferred  annuities 
more  generally  acceptable  to  the  working  classes ; 
because  I  think  we  must  all  admit  that  at  the 
present  moment  deferred  annuities  are  not  accept- 
able to  the  working  classes  ;   it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  induce  them  to  insure  for  them  ;  and 
I  think  also  that  it  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
provision  that  there  should  be  no  forfeiture  in 
any  event.    I  believe  one  great  cause  of  the  un- 
popularity of  deferred  annuities  is  this  :  that  the 
man  reflects  that  he  is  paying  away  money  which 
is  absolutely  lost  to  him  except  in  a  long  future 
and  contingent  event ;  that,  if  he  saw  a  chance  '^Q  b 
of  his  money  coming  back  to  him  in  some  way,  65. 
or  to  his  representatives  if  he  should  not  live  to 
enter    upon    this    annuity,   he    would  more 
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willingly  set  aside  the  sums  which  would  be 
necessary  to  purchase  it.  Of  course,  my  friend, 
Mr.  Sutton,  will  tell  me  there  is  no  way  in  which 
you  can  "  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too  ;  "  that  if 
you  require  a  contingent  assurance  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  certainty,  you  must  pay  accordiniily, 
and  that  the  annuity  which  will  be  granted  for  a 
given  contribution  will  be  very  small,  and  thai 
the  contribution  which  will  be  required  for  a 
given  aimuity  will  be  very  large  if  the  element 
of  forfeiture  is  not  to  come  into  it.  But  practi- 
cally, of  course,  leaving  out  the  element  of  for- 
feiture makes  it  merely  a  matter  of  saving  ;  and 
the  member  mioht  just  as  well  put  his  money  in 
the  savings  bank,  or  invest  it  in  any  other  way, 
for  himself  as  give  it  to  his  society  to  do.  But  I 
think  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inducing  the 
working  man  to  sink  his  money  on  a  long-distant 
contingency  are  so  great  that  it  is  only  in  the 
direction  that  I  have  suggested  that  you  may 
expect  to  attempt  to  do  it. 

110S5.  In  the  evidence  we  have  hitherto 
received  the  general  tendency  has  been,  I  will 
not  say  to  prove,  but  to  suggest,  that  the  work- 
ing man  will  only  subscribe  to  a  deferred  annuity 
when  it  is  connected  with  a  society  which  pro- 
vides for  intermediate  illness  and  so  on,  accidents 
and  so  on.  Do  you  think  that,  with  that  elasticity 
into  it  which  you  have  suggested,  and  the  larger 
range  that  that  assistance  would  take,  that 
deferred  annuities  would  become  largely  popular 
among  the  working  classes? — I  think  it  is  the 
most  hopeful  look-out  in  that  view.  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  say  more  than  that.  But  1 
think  that  the  removing  from  the  contract  the 
element  of  fixity  at  one  end  and  the  element  of 
forfeiture  at  the  other,  would  greatly  assist  in 
making  it  popular  if  deferred  annuities  can  be 
organised  in  that  way. 

11086.  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that  Mr. 
Sutton  is  right  when  he  says  that  if  you  remit 
the  element  of  forfeiture  your  subscriptions 
would  be  larger  ? — Undoubtedly  that  must  be 
so. 

11087.  But  do  you  think  the  general  tendency 
of  increase  of  wages  and  decrease  in  the  price  of 
food,  and  so  forth,  and  also  a  growing  sense  of 
dignity  among  the  working  people  themselves, 
that  that  effort  is  likely  to  be  made  ? — And  I 
think,  moreover,  speaking  generally,  if  the  work- 
ing classes  are  steady  at  work  there  is  a 
margin  out  of  which  they  could  be  induced  to 
make  such  provision,  if  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  assurance  were  offered  to  them  were 
such  as  to  make  it  more  agreeable  to  their 
wishes. 

11088.  You  wish  to  say  something,  I  think, 
as  to  the  State  care  of  funds,  which  1  assume  to 
mean  not  so  much  a  provision  of  funds  by  the 
State  as  the  additional  security  given  by  the 
State  as  the  caretaker  of  the  money  ? — I  think, 
when  you  are  dealing  with  a  contract  which  is 
to  be  fulfilled  50  years  hence,  it  is  a  very  impor- 

'  tant  matter  that  the  absolute  security  ol  the 
funds  should  be  assured,  and  I  think  that  the 
only  direction  in  which  State  aid  can  usefully  be 
given  to  these  societies  is  by  the  offer  of  the 
security  of  the  State  keeping  all  their  funds  ; 
and  if  that  be  so  it  would  then  be  an  essential 
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part  of  the  offer  that  the  State  should  say,  "  We 
"  will  keep  your  funds  under  such  circumstances 
"  that  you  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  these  long-dis- 
"  tant  contracts  ;  "  and  therefore  it  would  have 
to  be  necessary  that  the  State  should  guarantee 
during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  contracts 
the  same  rate  of  interest  which  is  j)aid  at  the 
beginning,  and  that  Ave  should  be  indei)endent  of 
any  reduction  in  the  interest  which  may  from 
time  to  time  take  place  as  afiecting  the  public 
creditor  generally  ;  that  there  should  therefore 
be  a  certain  fixity  in  the  interest  independent  of 
the  interest  paid  to  the  public  creditor  ;  and,  so 
far,  that  friendly  societies  should  have  a  ))re- 
ferential  claim  to  interest  over  that  of  the 
ordinary  public  creditor,  if  such  a  contract  were 
entered  into. 

11089.  Would  the  State  run  any  risk  of  loss 
by  such  an  arrangement? — It  would  run  the 
risk  that  it  would  be  paying  for  its  debts  to  the 
friendly  societies  a  larger  interest  than  that 
which  it  ought  to  pay  in  the  market  for  its 
debts  to  the  public  creditor ;  but  that  appears 
to  me  a  necessary  condition  of  a  contract  which 
the  State  enters  into  in  an  act  which  is  not 
executable  until  half  a  century  hence. 

11090.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would 
like  to  add  to  what  you  have  stated  ? — Nothinec 
else  occurs  to  me. 

11091.  Mr.  Sutton,  would  you  like  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  making  your  own  statement 
as  to  the  experience  of  societies  as  to  payments 
after  the  age  of  65  ? — {Mr.  Sutton.)  As  1  under- 
stand your  Lordship,  you  would  like  me  to  give 
the  Commission  these  figures. 

11092.  What  I  understood  from  you  is  that 
you  had  prepared  a  statement ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  sort  of  statement  thp^t  can  with 
advantage  be  read  out,  or  is  it  one  of  those 
statements  which  are  put  in  for  the  purpose  of 
being  studied  ? — I  can  give  you  the  broad 
ontlines  of  it,  and  then  put  it  in  afterwards. 

11093.  That  would  be  the  best  way,  I  think? 
— Then,  briefly,  it  is  this  :  that  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  tables  that  I  have  been 
engaged  in  at  the  Friendly  Societies'  office,  1 
have  taken  out  some  of  the  unadjusted  facts 
which,  in  ray  opinion,  seem  to  bear  upon 
this  question  of  permanent  sickness,  or,  in 
other  words,  you  might  take  it,  I  think,  for 
our  purpose,  as  incapacity  to  earn  wages.  The^ 
figures  are  in  no  way  adjusted,  and  I  may  tell 
the  Commission  that  in  taking  them  out  I  have- 
been  at  very  great  pains  to  distinguish,  as  regards 
the  claims  at  each  present  age,  how  long  the 
members  have  been  members  of  their  societies. 
With  that  part  I  need  not  trouble  the  Commis- 
sion, but  I  will  give  you  the  broad  ontlines  of 
the  figures.  At  age  25,  out  of  87,643  members, 
or  lives  it  really  is,  living  at  the  time  of  that 
age,  58  were  represented  as  permanently  sick. 

Lord  Lincjen. 

11094.  Where  do  these  numbers  come  from  ; 
is  it  some  jjarticular  society  ? — These  numbers 
come  from  the  quinquennial  returns  m.ade  by  all 
the  friendly  societies  of  the  country  to  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act.    At  ace  30,  out  of  80,596  livin»,  1J7  are 
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stated  to  be  permanently  sick  ;  at  age  35,  out  of 
'65,253,  169  are  stated  to  be  permanently  sick ; 
at  age  40,  out  of  52,237,  192  are  stated  to  be 
permanently  sick  ;  at  age  45,  out  of  41,139,  259 
are  stated  to  be  permanently  sick  ;  at  age  50, 
out  of  31,165,  313  are  stated  to  be  permanently 
sick  (or  nearly  1  per  cent.)  ;  at  age  55,  out  ot 
22,949,  425  are  stated  to  be  permanently  sick  ; 
at  age  60,  out  of  15,458,  597  are  stated  to  be 
permanently  sick :  at  age  65,  out  of  8,991,  804 
are  stated  to  be  permanently  sick ;  at  age  70, 
out  of  4,289,  849  are  stated  to  be  per- 
manently sick  ;  at  age  75,  out  of  1,700,  618  are 
stated  to  be  permanently  sick ;  at  age  80,  out  of 
577,  296  are  stated  to  be  permanently  sick  ;  at 
age  85,  out  of  148,  87  are  stated  to  be  perma- 
nently sick  ;  and  at  age  90,  out  of  23,  8  are  stated 
to  be  permanently  sick. 

Mr.  Booth. 

11095.  May  I  ask  for  a  definition,  if  possible, 
of  "permanently  sick"? — I  would  explain  to 
the  Commission  that  what  I  have  taken  as  per- 
manent sickness  is  sickness  that  has  already 
lasted  two  years. 

Chairman. 

11096.  Does  that  include  trades  unions  ? — 
No  ;  friendly  societies  purely  and  simply. 

11097.  And  all  the  friendly  societies  that  are 
registered  ? — No. 

11098.  Then  what  friendly  societies  ?  —Out  of 
the  friendly  societies  returns  that  were  received 
by  the  Registrar  in  the  course  of  the  last  20 
years,  these  particular  figures  relate  to  a  period 
of  10  years,  the  period  1861  to  1870,;  and  out  of 
the  returns  sent  to  the  Registrar  relating  to  these 
10  years,  I  suppose,  speaking  generally,  I  had  to 
discard  quite  half  of  them  as  being  on  examina- 
tion evidently  incorrect. 

11099.  Are  those  the  permanently  sick  re- 
ceiving assistance  ? — They  receive  assistance  of 
various  amounts  ;  some,  1  believe,  as  low  as  Is. 
a  week,  some  25.,  some  2.s.  6c?.,  some  5s. 

11100.  But  all  of  those  that  you  have  men- 
j  tioned  are  receiving  some  ? — Were  at  the  time 
-those  figures  relate  to  receiving  relief. 

Mr.  Booth. 

11101.  May  I  ask  whether  "  at  age  25"  means 
■25  to  age  30  ? — No  ;  present  age  25. 

11102.  The  actual  age? — The  actual  age. 
This  table  is  made  out  for  each  year  of  the  age, 
but  I  only  read  to  the  Commission  every  fifth 
year  of  age. 

Chairman. 

11103.  Have  you  any  other  information  con- 
nected with  this  subject  to  lay  before  us  ? — I 
have  a  few  general  observations  which  I  should 
like  to  make  to  the  Commission. 

11104.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  them? 
■ — Anything  in  the  nature  of  deferred  annuities 
of  course  is  materially  influenced  by  the  effect 
of  compound  interest,  and  so  if  any  scheme  of 
deferred  annuities  is  ever  to  become  law  I 
cannot  help  thinking  n)yself  that  it  would  be 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  people  who  are 
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Chairman — continued. 

supposed  to  pay  that  the  scheme  should  come 
into  operation  as  early  as  possible,  that  is  that 
for  instance  in  the  large  affiliated  oi'ders  there  is 
a  very  considerable  number  in  their  juvenile 
societies,  who  at  the  present  time  are  only 
insured  for  sick  pay  until  the  time  that  they  are 
too  old  to  continue  in  a  juvenile  society  and  a 
small  sum  at  death,  and  in  addition  get  as  a 
benefit  when  they  leave  the  juvenile  society 
sufficient  to  pay  for  their  entrance  fee  into  what 
we  call  the  parent  society,  whether  lodge  or 
court  or  otherwise.  Now,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  if  the  amount  paid  into  the  juvenile 
societies  was  increased  somewhat,  it  would  not 
be  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  for  these 
deferred  annuities  to  be  receivable  at  the  age  of 
60  or  65  years  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  be  in 
great  measure  purchased  while  they  were  mem- 
bers of  juvenile  societies. 

11105.  How  early  do  young  persons  become 
members  of  these  societies  ? — 1  am  speaking  from 
memory,  and  no  doubt  the  chief  registrar  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.    I  think  about  three. 

11106.  But  does  that  include  the  subscriptions 
levied  at  schools,  the  pence  that  are  brovight  by 
the  children  ?— No  ;  1  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  connection  between  the  membership  of  these 
juvenile  societies  and  the  schools  the  members 
may  go  to. 

11107.  Youi-  observations  are  limited  to  those 
who  are  actually  connected  with  some  friendly 
society  the  juvenile  branch  of  a  friendly  society  ? 
— Certainly. 

11108.  And  you  think  that  they  may  enter  as 
soon  as  three  ? — {Mr.  Brabrook)  The  legal  limit 
is  three  ;  they  may  have  members  as  young  as 
three ;  in  practice  they  usually  say  five  or  six,  fow* 
but  they  may  have  members  as  young  as  three,  'n 
and  in  some  societies  have  them  as  young  as 
three. 

11109.  What  is  the  amount  of  payment  made 
by  them  ? — {Mr.  Sutton)  That  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  answer  cff-hand  ;  I  am  a  bad  one  at  re- 
membering figures.  {Mr.  Brabrook)  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  small ;  I  cannot  recollect  the  exact 
amount. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

11110.  Have  you  the  calculation  by  you; 
could  you  tell  us  how  much  a  child  of  five  would 
have  to  subscribe  in  order  to  secure  the  pension 
of  5.S.  a  week  at  65  ? — (ikfr.  Sutton)  No,  I  have 
not ;  the  nearest  approach  that  I  have  to  it  is  for 
age  18. 
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11111.  Could  Mr. 


StockaU. 

Sutton  siipply  such  a  table 
from  the  information  which  he  has  in  the  ofiice, 
as  I  think  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  we  should 
look  at  this  question  from  the  juvenile  society 
point  of  view.  I  believe  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
question  of  old  age  pensions  ? 

Chairman. 

11112.  Have  you  such  information  as  Mr. 
StockaU  suggests  ? — I  have  here  as  regards 
present  ages,  say  five  up  to  18,  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  information  as  to  the  numbers 
exposed  to  risk,  of  the  deaths,  and  combined 
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Chairman— continued. 

li  with  other  information  avaihible,  I  have  no  doubt 
^  whatever  that  proper  tables  could  be  be  prepared 
'    from  age  five. 

11113.  Well,  we  should  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  such  tables  ? — I  can  furnish  them  to 
the  Commission. 

11114.  You  mean  at  a  future  time? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

11115.  The  best  form  I  should  think  would  be 
to  tell  us  how  much  per  week  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  each  pound  of  pension  ? 
—Yes. 

I  Chairman. 

11116.  At  a  certain  age. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

11117.  Then  we  could  make  our  own  calcula- 
tions, how  much  it  would  be  for  5s.  a  week, 

j  which  would  be  13/.  a  year;  so  much  for  6s.,  and 
so  on  ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

11118.  That  would  really  expbdn  and  develop 
your  own  suggestion,  which  was  that  it  was  very 
important  that  they  should  begin  young? — 
Certainly. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

11119.  And  tables  showing  what  would  be  the 
1  effect  of  beginning  young  upon  the  amount,  and 
I  the  time  when  it  would  be  payable  would  be  very 

valuable. 

Chairman. 

11120.  What  I  understand  is  that  the  legal 
age  is  three  ;  Mr.  Brabrook  says,  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  very  few  subscribe  under  five  ? — There 
would  be  no  dificulty  in  making  it  three. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

11121.  r  should  ask  for  that,  because  the 
general  practice  of  the  societies  is  to  desire  to 
get  the  children  into  these  societies  about  the 
age  of  three  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

Chairman. 

11122.  What  was  in  your  mind  when  you 
made  the  suggestion  that  they  should  begin 
early,  that  the  payment  was  to  discontinue  at 
a  certain  time,  or  was  to  continue  through  life  1 
— Well,  you  might  have  any  number  of  tables 
made  ;  you  might  choose,  if  you  liked,  to  buy 

!  yourself  200/.  or  300/.  a  year  when  you  get  to 
65. 

11123.  Do  you  suppose  that  these  subscrip- 
tions thus  early  begun  should  be  continuing 
subscriptions  up  to  the  time  the  annuity  is  due, 
or  should  discontinue  at  certain  ages  ?  —  With 
regard  to  that  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  another  matter.  In  preparing  some  tables 
two  years  ago  for  the  use  of  a  House  of 
Commons  Committee  on  this  very  question  of 
superannuation  (the  question  then  was  super- 
annuation for  the  School  Board  of  London),  I 
formed  an  opinion  of  my  own  as  to  the  shape 
in  which  these  tables  should  be  brought  out. 


Chairman — continued, 
and  the  shape  I  then   adopted,  and  which  I   Mr.  Sut- 
should  like  to  adopt  again,  is  to  show,  given 
the  age  at  which  the  pension  is  to  be  payable,  T..f»iM 
how  much  of  such  a  payment  made  at  a  given  age  '  •  " 

will  buy  when  attaining  the  age  at  which  the 
pension  is  received. 

11124.  Yes  ;  but  that  as.sumes  a  continuous 
payment  from  that  age  up  to  the  time  of  its 
receipt  ? — That  is  exactly,  my  lord,  what  it 
does  not  assume. 

11125.  Then  I  misunderstood  you? — And  the 
very  object  I  had  in  mentioning  that  way  of 
drawing  these  tables  up  was  to  prevent  what 
the  chief  registrar  mentioned  to  the  Commission, 
that  dread  the  working  men  have  of  forfeiture 
through  lack  of  work. 

11126.  Then  this  table  would  show  at  what 
age,  given  a  certain  rate  of  annual  subscription, 
the  necessity  for  payment  would  discontinue 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  annuity  insured  ? 
— Exactly. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

11127.  In  calculating  from  this  table, it  would 
be  necessary,  would  it  not,  to  add  up  the  sum 
which  payment  of  one  at  age  X  will  amount  to 
for  all  the  years  through  which  you  desire  that 
the  pension  should  continue,  and  in  that  way 
you  would  make  a  series  of  tables  ? — Exactly 
so. 

Lord  Lin ff en.  you, 

11128.  "  No  money  returned  "  is  the  principle 
of  these  tables,  is  it  not? — "  No  money  returned" 
is  the  principle,  and,  in  addition,  I  think,  to  make 
it  quite  clear  to  the  Commission,  the  member 
would  not  have  the  option,  under  these  tables, 
of  beginning  to  receive  a  smaller  annuity  at  an 
earlier  age.  That  very  question  became  a  very 
prominent  one  iu  connection  with  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee,  for  whom  those  tables 
were  constructed. 

Chairman. 

11129.  Does  that  table  fix  the  age?— That 
table  fixes  the  age. 

11130.  Several  ages? — I  have  given  60,  65, 
and  70,  I  think. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

11131.  In  preparing  this  table  could  you  give 
us  a  calculation  showing  how  much  a  child 
would  have  to  pay  per  week  from  the  age  of 
three  years  to  the  age  of  16  in  order  to  secure 
a  pension  of  1/.  a  year  at  60,  65,  and  70  respec- 
tively ? — Certainly. 

Chairman. 

11132.  You  might  begin  at  an  earlier  age  ; 
from  55  to  75  ? — There  would  be  no  diflSculty ; 
I  think  I  thoroughly  understand  the  views  of  the 
Commission,  and  1  will  take  steps  accordingly. 

Mr.  Fell. 

11133.  Could  these  statistics  take  in  women 
as  well  as  men  ? — In  those  tables  the  females 
were  specially  dealt  with,  and  I  will  do  the  same 
in  preparing  these  for  the  Commission. 
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Chairman . 

11134.  You  would  not  have  a  different  scale 
(3f  tables  for  women  from  men,  although  a  larger 
number  of  women  live  beyond  a  certain  age  than 
men  ? — If  it  is  to  pay  its  way  you  must  make  a 
difference. 

Mr.  Loch. 

11135.  We  have  not  actually  had  it  in  evi- 
dence at  what  age  the  juvenile  members  join  the 
mother  societies  ? 

Chairman. 

11136.  I  think  you  said  that  among  the  advan- 
tages of  this  system  one  was  that  the  payment 
was  provided  for  their  entrance  into  the  parent 
society  ? — Precisely,  and  what  I  have  always 
had  in  my  mind  ever  since  I  have  been  connected 
with  friendly  societies  is  that  the  juveniles 
might  very  well,  indeed,  provide  something  more 
than  their  mere  entrance  into  their  lodge  ;  they 
might  provide  a  substantial  part  at  all  events  of 
the  deferred  annuity  at  65,  or  whatever  the  age 
is  to  be. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

11137.  But  many  of  the  juvenile  societies  are 
providing  considerably  more  than  that  of  paying 
the  entrance  into  the  parent  lodge  ;  some  of  them 
are  getting  monies  back  at  Christmas,  dividing 
their  moneys  annually  ? — I  think  some  of  them, 
if  you  do  not  mind  my  saying  so,  are  so  fat  that 
they  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  money . 

Chairman. 

11138.  What,  the  societies  ? — The  juvenile 
societies. 

Mr.  Stochall. 

11139.  We  should  have  a  table,  if  Mr.  Sutton 
could  prepare  it,  so  that  we  could  see  the  contri- 
bution which  should  be  paid  up  to  the  period 
when  pension  begins ;  each  contribution  to  run 
concurrently  with  the  man's  subscriptions  for  his 
sickness  benefits.  The  difficulty  of  friendly 
societies  not  having  provided  for  pensions  at  the 
end  of  life  has  been  that  it  has  not  been  included 
in  the  subscriptions  originally,  and  to  run  pari 
passu. 

Chairman. 

11140.  Can  you  do  that" — I  will  undertake 
to  provide  a  weekly  subscription  and  a  monthly 
subscription,  or  whatever  it  is,  up  to  the  age  at 
which  the  deferred  annuity  is  receivable,  but  I 
cannot  go  further  and  give  you  the  sick  contri- 
butions. 

11141.  Would  you  proceed  with  your  state- 
ment?— I  was  going  to  point  out  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  as 
regards  the  affiliated  orders,  if  deferred  annuities 
are  to  be  made  compulsory  hereafter,  that  those 
annuities  should  be  administered  throughout  by 
the  districts  to  which  the  various  branches  or 
lodges  belonged.  The  advantages  would 
be  these,  that  if  you  made  each  little 
court  or  lodge  stand  on  its  own  bottom 
it  is  very  likely  indeed  that  you  would  find  from 
time  to  time  in  small  numbers  considerable 
fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  mortality  which 
would  in  the  case  of  the  small  lodges  and  courts 
perhaps  upset  their  deferred  annuity  financial 


Chairman — continued. 

arrangements  ;  but  if  compulsory  deferred 
annuities  were  administered  b}  the  districts  in 
combination  generally  speaking  with  affiliated 
orders  of  the  districts,  I  suppose  six,  seven,  or 
eight  times  the  size  of  an  average  court  or 
lodge,  there  you  would  get  your  rates  of  mor- 
tality, no  doubt,  far  more  regular. 

11142.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  up  to  this  time 
we  have  had  no  proposal  of  compulsory  deferred 
annuities. 

Mr.  Stochall. 

11143.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Sutton,  that  you  mean 
that  you  would  limit  the  establishment  to  a 
certain  number  of  members,  that  you  would  not 
establish  this  annuity  system  with  less  tlian  a 
certain  number? — That  would  not  do,  because 
the  number  may  be  half  that  number  a  year 
hence.  What  you  have  got  to  get  is  a  broad 
average  mortality  experience,  and  you  can  only 
do  that  by  getting  as  many  as  possible. 

Chairman. 

11144.  Well,  would  you  proceed  with  your 
next  point  ? — Then,  of  course,  in  connection  with 
th.is  deferred  annuity  system,  if  adopted,  would 
come  the  question  of  expenses  of  management, 
and  there  again  the  affiliated  orders  would  have 
a  distinct  advantage  over  independent  friendly 
societies,  in  that  they  would,  through  their  dis- 
tricis,  be  able  to  identify  their  annuitants  so 
much  more  easily.  One  of  the  expenses  that 
always  is  connected  with  the  administration  of 
annuities  is  this  question  of  identification  from 
yea  rto  year,  or  quarter  to  quarter,  as  the  case 
may  be,  when  the  annuitant  claims  his  annuity. 
Then  again,  too,  if  the  payment  of  these  deferred 
annuities  is  to  prevent  paupers,  the  question  will 
arise  :  "  How  often  per  year  are  these  annuities 
"  to  be  payable  ?  "  If  you  pay  them  week  by 
week  throughout  the  year  that  would  mean  more 
expense,  but  would  possibly  reduce  the  chances 
of  the  man  misapplying  his  money  ;  if  you  pay 
them  quarter  by  quarter  there  would  not  be  so 
much  expense  involved,  but  there  would  be  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  risk  of  the  man  when  he 
received  his  quarter's  money  going  and  fooling 
it  away. 

11145.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
arrange  a  system  of  weekly  payment  without 
extravagant  expenditure  ?  —  The  friendly  societies 
which  grant  these  benefits  sometimes  do  it  now, 
but  I  certainly  think  myself  with  any  system  of 
deferred  annuities  that  may  come  into  ojieration 
it  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  locally 
worked,  mainly  upon  this  very  ground  of  saving 
the  attendant  expenses,  if  it  is  not  so  managed.  A 
great  deal  of  the  mischief,  I  think,  that  arises  at 
present  in  connection  even  with  the  majority  of 
the  societies  that  profess  to  grant  deferred 
annuities  is  that  they  have  not  only  in  their 
rules  sick-pay  up  to  65  .and  deferred  annuities 
afterwards,  but  they  have  optional  tables  where  a 
man  can  insure  for  life  ;  and,  I  think,  that  really 
applies  at  the  present  time  to  the  affiliated  orders. 
AVith  all  these  tables,  deferred  annuities  to  60,  de- 
ferred annuities  to  65,  and  so  on,  as  they  at  present 
are  used  by  the  affiliated  orders  are  optional. 
If  friendly  societies  are  hereafter  to  be  made  use 
of  in  connection  with  this  matter,  I  feel  certain 
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Chairman — continued. 

myself  it  could  only  be  done  by  stopping  sick- 
pay  whatever  the  age  is  to  be.  In  tliat  way  it 
must  come  about,  in  other  words,  that  a  man 
shall  not  insure  for  sick-pay  beyond,  say  65. 


Lord  Lingen. 


mean   makinsr  it 


Iddesleigh  brought  in  the 


11146.  By   stopping  you 
cease  ? — Making  it  cease. 

11147.  When  Lord 
Registration  Act  of  1875,  his  notion  was  that 
all  benefit  societies  of  every  kind  would  come  to 
be  registered,  was  it  not? — {Mr.  Brabrook).  I 
do  not  think  that  that  could  have  been  more 
than  a  hope  that  the  tendency  of  the  legislation 
would  be  to  induce  them  more  freely  to  register ; 
and,  I  am  afraid,  if  that  was  so,  it  must  be  held 
to  have  been  disappointed. 

11148.  I  am  speaking  from  my  own  knowledge 
when  I  say  that,  when  it  was  argued  that  he 
might  rest  upon  the  Post  Office  as  providing 
for  thrift,  he  thought  that  the  various  benefit 
societies  had  been  more  or  less  invented  by  the 
people  themselves  and  fitted  their  tastes  and 
fitted  their  means,  and  that  by  the  provision  he 
made  under  the  Act  they  would  all  be  able  to 
get  disinterested  and  competent  advice  of  the 
actuarial  kind,  and  be  set  on  a  good  footing,  so 
far  as  their  theory  admitted  of  it,  but  all  the  un- 
registered societies,  which  I  understood  you  to 
say  were  as  numerous  as  the  registered  ones, 
escape  from  that  benefit  of  the  Act  altogether  ? 
— They  do  so. 

11149.  Have  you  thought  at  all  what  effect 
that  large  body  that  is  not  checked  at  all  may 
have  upon  thrift,  I  mean  the  failures  of  them  ? — 
One  great  reason  why  the  number  of  unregistered 
societies  is,  I  believe,  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  is  the  unwillingness  to  submit  to  the 
requirements  of  valuation  and  otherwise  which 
were  devised  by  the  Act  of  1875  for  the  benefit 
of  the  societies  themselvep. 


11150.  That  feelinc 


rather  on 


g,,  M.  suppose,  IS 
the  part  of  the  administrators  thau  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  these  societies.  If  they 
understood  that  registration  gave  them  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  practical  security,  would 
there  not  be  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of  it 
among  the  members  as  distinct  from  the  man- 
agers?—I  am  afraid  that  there  are  very  few 
signs  of  any  such  public  opinion  growing  among 
the  members.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  any 
sign  of  it,  but  I  do  not  observe  any. 

III.tI.  Now  you  spoke  of  many  of  these 
societies  when  they  are  really  more  than  solvent, 
their  ample  means  is  a  temptation  to  break  them 
up  and  divide  the  proceeds ;  have  you  ever 
known  this  happen,  that,  when  that  sort  of 
plundering  the  wreck  has  taken  place,  the  old 
members  onlv  got  an  equal  share  along  with  the 
young  members  ? — Very  frequently. 

11152.  Very  frequently  ? — Very  frequently. 

11153.  Could  that  happen  in  a  registered 
society  ?  -  Yes;  by  agreement.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  members — five-s-ixths  of  the  whole 
number  in  value  of  the  members — consented,  an 
equal  division  would  be  quite  possible  in  a 
registered  society. 

11154.  Then  it  is  merely  a  numerical  majority, 
and  a  man  does  not  have  votes  according  to  the 
86630. 
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time  that  he  has  contributed  ? — Yes,  he  has 
votes  ;  he  has  one  extra  vote  for  every  five  years 
during  which  he  has  been  a  member  ;  but  not- 
withstanding: that  weight  in  the  scale  of  the 
older  members,  it  very  frequently  happens  that 
an  instrument  of  dissolution  will  direct  that  the 
funds  be  divided  equally  among  all  the  members. 

11155.  Would  not  that  legislation  bear 
strengthening  :  instead  of  one  vote  for  every  five 
years,  if  you  gaw  him  one  vote  for  every  year, 
above  a  certain  limit  ;  that  he  must  have  been  a 
member,  say,  ten  years  to  have  a  vote  at  all, 
and  after  that,  that  you  make  it  progressive,  his 
power  in  voting? — Even  now  the  older  members 
very  often  sign  these  instruments  of  dissolution  ; 
and,  of  course,  if  you  gave  the  further  weight 
to  their  votes  they  would  still  do  so.  The  equal 
division  is  not  thought  by  the  members  of 
societies  to  be  the  unfair  thing  that  we  know  it 
to  be,  and  they  very  often  consent  to  it  upon 
ignorant  notions  of  simple  equity  that  they 
ouglit  to  share  and  share  alike. 

11156.  But  all  those  false  movements  bring 
their  penalties,  and  when  the  man,  as  he  probably 
does,  spends  this  capital  sum  that  he  has  got, 
and  is  destitute  afterwards,  that  must  have  an 
effect  in  the  village  or  parish  in  discouraging 
similar  provision,  should  you  not  say  ? — No 
doubt  it  must. 

11157.  You  have  not,  I  think,  in  your  evi- 
dence alluded  at  all  to  the  Post  Office  as  an 
instrument  for  carrying  out  thrift  of  this  kind. 
The  Post  Office  gives  you  absolute  security  for 
the  money.  You  have  the  State  security  there 
which  you  were  speaking  of,  and  it  is  so  far 
elastic  that  it  has  got  two  sets  of  tables,  one  for 
the  return  of  money  and  the  other  not.  It  has 
also  got  various  forms  of  insurance,  deferred 
annuities,  and  insurance  upon  death.  Do  you 
think  greater  use  might  be  made  of  that 
machinery  if  the  people  understood  it  better,  or 
do  you  think  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  any  sort 
against  it  which  could  be  remedied  by  an  im- 
provement in  the  machinery  ? — I  think  that 
greater  use  of  the  machinery  would  be  made  if 
the  working  classes  generally  understood  the 
advantage  of  it,  but  whether  they  will  ever  be 
induced  to  see  it  in  that  light  without  such  a 
machinery  of  canvassing  and  collecting  as  it  is 
difficult  to  contemplate  in  connection  witii  a 
Government  department  like  the  Post  OtHce  I 
do  not  know. 

11158.  You  are  not  hopeful? — I  am  not  hope- 
ful in  that  respect. 

11159.  Then,  do  you  think  that  the  benefit 
and  friendly  society,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  man- 
aged by  their  neighbours,  and  that  it  collects 
its  subscriptions  in  that  way,  has  so  great  a 
predominance  over  the  Post  Office  in  popularity 
that  It  keeps  the  Post  Office  out  of  the  view  of 
the  people  ? — I  think  that,  speaking  generally, 
they  would  rather  have  a  society  badly  managed 
by  themselves  than  well  managed  by  somebody 
else  instead. 

11160.  Yes;  the  well-manageil,  of  course,  is 
rather  begging  the  question?  -Undoubtedly 
they  could  get  better  served  by  going  to  a 
Government  department  like  the  Post  Office, 
but  they  will  not  willingly  go  to  it  as  long  as 
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Ml-;  Bra-  they  can  get  what  they  want  through  local  self- 
BRooK.    managed  concerns. 

Chairman. 

11161.  You  would  lose  in  that  way  the  vast 
educating  influence  of  the  friendly  societies  ? — 
.Yes. 

Lord  Bras&cy. 

11162.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  more  check  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  the  friendly  societies  by  some  public 
authority  ? — I  am  very  unwilling  to  ask  for  any 
more  power  of  interference.  I  believe  that 
friendly  societies  are  working  out  their  own 
salvation  very  much  better  for  themselves  than 
any  pressure  that  we  could  possibly  put  upon 
them  is  likely  to  do  for  them. 
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Mr.  Henley. 

11163.  Do  you  think  that  the  low  rate  of 
interest  (2^  per  cent.)  that  is  paid  on  Post  Office 
deposits  has  anything  to  do  with  its  unpopularity 
as  an  investment? — I  think  it  has.  It  is  a 
matter  rather  for  Mr.  Sutton  than  myself  as  to 
the  rate  of  interest ;  but  I  confess,  1  think,  that  if 
the  Government  is  to  make  deferred  annuities 
popular  by  any  means  that  they  ought  to  be 
liberal  in  the  rale  ot  interest  which  is  calculated 
as  involved  in  the  subscriptions  to  be  paid  for 
them. 

Lord  Lingen. 

11164.  Might  I  ask  you  whether  you  would 
go  so  far  as  to  incur  a  loss  on  interest  ? — I  do 
not  quite  see  the  application  of  the  term  "  loss," 
because  if  the  investor  for  a  deferred  annuity  is 
looked  upon  as  a  public  debtor  you  are  not 
exactly  losing,  you  are  simply  paying  more 
interest  than  you  would  be  bound  to  pf»y  if  you 
went  into  the  open  market  with  your  debt. 

11165.  But  he  is  a  public  creditor,  not  a 
public  debtor  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  meant  to 
say  public  creditor. 

11166.  Therefoi-e  you  are  paying  hhu  more  as 
a  public  creditor  than  he  is  entitled  to? — You 
are  paying  him  more  than  any  other  public 
creditors. 

11167.  You  are  paying  him  out  of  taxation? 
— Undoubtedly.  It  would  have  been  a  subsidy 
out  of  the  taxation  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Henley. 

11168.  I  wanted  to  clear  up  the  question 
about  old  age  and  sick  pay.  First  of  all,  how  does 
a  person  become  entitled  to  claim  a  pension, 
say  from  the  Foresters  ? — By  contributing  during 
his  membership  until  he  arrives  at  the  fixed  age 
an  extra  contribution  specially  for  that  purpose. 

11169.  I  am  taking  now  an  ordinary  member 
who  has  only  insured  for  sickness,  how 
does  he  become  entitled  when  he  is  sick  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  his  society  ? — He  has  to 
declare  upon  the  funds  of  the  society  in  proper 
form,  and  to  supply  the  society  with  evidence 
that  he  is  sick  and  requires  assistance. 

11170.  Then  that  evidence  is,  speaking  gene- 
rally, what  ? — Speaking  generally,  it  would  be  a 
medical  certificate. 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

11171.  Well,  we  will  take  those  cases  of 
90  which  you  mentioned;  I  think  vou  said 
there  were  23  cases  of  90,  and  only  eight 
of  those  persons  were  declared  as  permanently 
sick  ;  would  the  balance  of  those  people, 
the  balance  of  the  23,  be  entitled  with- 
out a  medical  certificate  to  get  any  of  the 
benefits  of  the  society  ?— Not  unless  they  had 
insured  for  an  annuity  as  well ;  for  sickness  they 
would  not.  I  think  that  requires  a  little 
qualification.  Mr.  Sutton  would  tell  us 
no  doubt  that  some  of  those  were  not 
23ermanently  sick,  that  is  to  say,  were  within 
their  first  two  years  of  sick-pay  ? — {Mr.  Sutton.) 
No.  I  think  many  societies'  rules  have  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to 
this  reduced  prolonged  sick-pay  on  attaining  old 
age.  (Mr.  Brabrooh.)  Still  they  would  not  be 
included  in  that  eight  out  of  the  23  who  were  in 
actual  receipt.  As  Mr.  Sutton  suggests  the 
other  15  would  feel  a  certain  pride  in  being  90 
years  of  age  and  not  claiming  upon  the  funds, 
and  therefore  they  would  not  be  in  receipt  of 
any  benefit  from  the  society. 

11172.  I  will  put  aside  the  pride  ;  supposing 
these  people,  we  may  assume  that  they  are 
unable  to  work,  were  very  destitute,  would  they 
have  any  claim  upon  the  society  ? — Not  accord- 
ing to  a  strict  interpretation  of  its  rules,  unless 
they  were  actually  sick. 

11173.  Because  I  see  in  the  Manchester 
Unity  there  is  an  amendment  to  the  rules  which 
I  do  not  quite  understand,  "  Except  in  such 
"  lodges  as  have  a  surplus  sufficient  to  allow 
"  benefits  to  members  suffering  from  infirmities 
"  other  thaii  specific  sickness ;  such  lodges  to 
"  have  special  sanction  of  G.  M.  and  directors, 
"  which  must  be  renewed  every  five  years  im- 
"  mediately  following  each  valuation  of  the 
"  order,"  what  does  that  mean  ? — There  is  a 
provision  in  the  rules  of  the  order  for  blindness, 
and  other  infirmities  of  that  kind,  which  would 
not  be  coimted  as  sickness. 

1 1 174.  That  would  not  be  counted  as  sickuees  ? 
— That  is  not  sickness. 

11175.  We  come  then  to  this,  that  an  old  man 
if  he  is  insured  for  sickness  must  have  a  medical 
certificate  before  he  can  claim  anything  fi-om  tiie 
society  ?— Speaking  generally  the  rules  require 
medical  evidence  when  any  claim  is  made  u|ion 
the  society  before  anything  can  be  got  from  the 
society. 

Mr.  Pell. 

I  think  you  have  found  that  deferred 
were  not   generally  desired    by  the 
classes  ? — 1   believe   they    are  veiy 
unpopular. 

11177.  Your  answer  referred  to  the  working 
classes ;  as  far  as  your  experience  goes  do  you 
think  they  are  generally  desired  by  the  classes 
above  the  working  classes  ? — I  never  met  ni' re 
than  one  perron  in  rny  life  that  ever  bought  one. 

11178.  Therefore  that  is  a  very  prevailing 
view  with  the  whole  of  the  English  race  ? — With 
the  whole  of  the  married  English  race,  at  any 
rate. 

11179.  Am  I  right  in  this.  In  these  figures 
that  you  gave  I  think  you  said  that  there  were 
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from  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  of  persons  in  England 
and  Wales  who  had  connected  themselves  with 
friendly  societies,  registered  or  not  registered  ? — 
Probably,"  of  course,  it  is  the  loosest  possible 
estimate. 

11180.  That  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population? —  Yes. 

11181.  The  population  being  now  about 
28,000,000  ?— Yes. 

11182.  A  very  large  number  ? — Yes. 

11183.  And  half  of  those,  I  think  you  said, 
were  probably  unregistered  societies  ? — Judging 
from  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  Friendly 
Society  Commissioners  in  1872,  one  would  say 
so. 

11184.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  in  these  purely  agri- 
cultural districts,  such  as  Dorsetshire,  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  friendly  societies 
registered  or  not,  is  as  large  as  in  the  urban 
districts  ? — I  should  not  be  able  to  say  without 
reference  and  calculation  ;  I  should  prefer  to 
consider  that  question. 

11185.  But  the  difference  is  not  so  large  that 
it  has  attracted  your  attention  ? — No. 

11186.  Are  there  any  returns  or  documents 
that  would  enable  one  to  see  what  the  state  of 
things  is  with  regard  to  that  question  ? — I  doubt 
whether  you  could  get  any  very  accurate  informa- 
tion, because,  you  see,  in  agricviltural  districts 
where  the  villages  are  smaller  and  more  scattered, 
you  would  find  the  proportion  of  unregistered 
societies,  I  suspect,  would  be  larger.  And  then 
another  difficulty  would  arise,  that  in  the  town 
districts  the  number  of  societies  of  the  dividing 
class  would  be  very  mtich  larger  than  in  the 
country  districts,  so  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  without  risk  of  mistake  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  two. 

11187.  You  could  not  say  whether  in  your 
judgment  the  supposed  poverty  of  the  rural 
classes  of  agricultural  labuur  prevents  them 
joining  these  societies  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
that  it  does. 

Mr.  RoundcU. 

11188.  I  think  the  friendly  societies'  leaders 
are  all  against  State  control  ? — Yes. 

11189.  And  I  suppose  tliat  your  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  State  pensions  is  expressed  in  this 
short  sentence  in  your  last  report.  "  I  remain 
"  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  other  way  of 
"  providing  for  old  age  than  by  thrift,  self-denial, 
"  and  forethought  in  youth  "  ? — That  is  it. 

11190.  Having  regard  to  the  new  tables 
which  Mr.  Reuben  Watson  has  framed  for  the 
Oddfellows,  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  a  very 
small  number  of  Oddfellows  contributed  to 
superannuation  benefits  before  ? — It  has  been 
shown  that  the  number  was  not  nearly  so  small 
as  had  been  represented.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
small  number  absolutely  as  a  small  number 
relatively  wdio  had  contributed. 

11191.  I  think  there  are  about  500  ? — I  under- 
stood that  it  was  even  more  than  that. 

11192.  Can  you  tell  us  from  your  knowledge 
how  far  these  new  tables  have  been  availed  of? 
— They  are  at  present  only  adopted  by  the 
recent  meeting,  and   the   resolutions  of  that 
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all. 

11193.  I  think  you  have  stated  in  your  report.  Average 
if  I  remember  right,  about  the  ability  of  friendly  sui"**^^''!'- 
society  members  to  contribute  for  old  age  ;  I  ^^'"^  * 
think  in  the  case  of  the  Oddfellows  you  take 
their  average  contribution  at  3!.s-  a  year  ? — In 
the  case  of  artiliated  orders  generally. 

11194.  That  may  be  taken  as  about  one 
week's  wage  or  more  for  that  high  class  of 
member  ? — For  one  week  or  one  week  and  a-half 
most  likely. 

11195.  And  I  think  you  founded  upon  that 
fact  the  opini(m  that  by  the  exercise  of  but  a 
small  amount  of  further  thrift  they  might  pro- 
vide for  old  age  ? — It  did  not  appear  to  me  that 
two  weeks  would  be  an  unreasonable  measure  to 
take. 

11196.  But  you  considered  that  that  pro- 
vision for  old  age  by  these  higher  waged 
work  people,  appeared  io  be  quite  feasible  ? 
— It  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  ;  of  course  I 
have  no  better  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on 

that  point  tlian  anyone  else,  but  it  struck  me  as  /i 
worthy  of  their  consideration. 

11197.  Taking  the  juvenile  societies,  who  is  it  ,  ,.^y^^^ 
practically  that  pays  the  children's  contributions  ? 

— Until  a  child  is  old  enough  to  earn  a  sufficient 
sum  to  pay  its  own  contributions,  the  parents 
will,  of  course,  pay  them. 

11198.  So  that,  in  fact,  it  is  an  additional  pro-  Juvenile 
vision  made  by  the  parent  in  addition  to  his  own  s°"eti®s 
contributions  ? — That  is  what  it  would  be ;  but  I  ingiy  rich, 
should  like  to  remind  you,  sir,  of  the  remark 

made  by  Mr.  Sutton,  that  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  these  juvenile  societies,  many  of 
them,  are  exceedingly  rich,  that  thev  have  a 
tendency  to  accumidate  money,  as  the  case , 
stands;  that  the  small  subscriptions  that  they 
get  are  sufficiently  large  to  enable  them  to  save 
out  of"  their  income,  the  demands  upon  their  funds 
being  really  exceedingly  small,  there  is  so  little 
illness  among  the  juveniles,  and  death  being  very 
rare  among  them. 

Chairman. 

11199.  What  becomes  of  the  savings  ? — Well, 
the  Treasury  regulations  made  under  the  Act, 
which  have  the  force  of  a  Statute,  require  that 
every  member  should  either  be  taken  into  an  adult 
society  or  paid  his  share  of  the  accumulated  funds 
of  his  juvenile  society,  so  that  in  the  long  run  the 
savings  ought  to  be  absorbed  by  payments  to  the 
members  ;  but  they  are  not  so,  and  so  they  have  a 
tendency  to  accumulate. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

11200.  Are  these  juvenile  societies  on  the  in-  increase  of 
crease  ? — Very  much  so  ;  yes.  their 

11201.  Have  you  any  knowledge   how  far,  '"i™^^''- 
since  the  Free  Education  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion, the  school  fees  have  been  applied  towards 
school  penny  banks  ? — I  have  no  official  know- 
ledge on  that  point,  ii  iini' 

11202.  Then  I  would  ask  you,  do  you  see 
your  way  to  the  juvenile  societies  being  worked 
along  with  the  Post  Office  or  their  being  kept 
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,  independently  as  branches  of  the  friendly 
society  ? — The  Treasury  regulations  to  which  I 
referred  provide  for  both  things.  A  juvenile 
society  may  be  established  in  connection  with 
any  school  or  public  institution,  and  thei'e  are 
several  instances  on  record  in  our  books  of 
juvenile  societies  established  in  connection  with 
schools. 

11 '203.  I  Wiis  wishing  particidarly  to  ask  you 
whether  in  that  way  you  see  a  mode  ot  operation 
for  the  working  of  the  Post  Office  in  aid  of 
thrift? — I  think  it  might  be  most  useful  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Post  Office 
assists  the  penny  banks  and  receives  their 
monies. 

11:^04.  I  take  it  that  looking  at  it  from  a 
friendly  society  view  you  are  decidedly  of 
0|)inion  that  a  lax  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  tells  strongly  against  thrift  ? — Certainly. 

11205.  And  against  the  interests  of  the 
friendly  societies  ? — Certainly. 

11206.  Can  you  tell  us  how  far  females  are 
being  admitted  now  to  membership  of  the 
friendly  societies  ? — Some  courts  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters  have  already  been  established 
for  females  ;  the  Manchester  Unity  have  resolved 
to  allow  of  female  lodges  also,  or  female  member- 
ship in  lodges,  and  the  temperance  orders  have  for 
some  time  consisted  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
female  branches  and  mixed  branches. 

11207.  In  your  evidence  before  the  Labour 
Commission,  when  you  gave  the  estimate  to  Mr. 
Giffen  of  about  7,000,000  members,  you  were 
asked  whether  that  did  not  apply  mainly  to 
males;  and,  I  think,  your  answer  was  that  it 
was  so,  and  that  the  females  insured  in  friendly 
societies  are  relatively  not  numerous  ? — Rela- 
tively, certainly  yes. 

11208.  Then  would  it  not  be  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  movement  in  favour  of 
admitting  women  to  membership  of  the  friendly 
societies  should  grow  ? — I  am  wholly  in  favour 
of  it. 

11209.  Then  I  just  wish  to  ask  about  legisla- 
tion in  the  matter  of  friendly  societies.  The 
Friendly  Societies  Commission,  of  which  1  was 
a  member,  made  certain  recommendations,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  these  recom- 
mendations were  by  no  means  carried  out  in  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  Act  of  1875  ? — There  were 
many  of  them  which  had  to  be  sacrificed. 

11210.  Now,  I  would  ask  your  opinion  as  to 
one,  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  important  point, 
the  establishment  of  local  registrars  ;  would  you 
state  shortly  your  opinion  oT  the  importance  of 
these  district  registries  ? — I  am  afraid  that  the 
cost  of  the  machinery  would  be  greater  than  the 
advantage  that  would  be  got  from  it,  but  the 
motives  which  induced  the  Royal  Commissioners 
to  recommend  it  were,  no  doubt,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  might  be 
more  fully  enforced,  and  the  information  brought 
more  to  the  homes  of  the  people  interested  in 
friendly  societies  than  it  is  possible  to  do  from  a 
central  office  situated  in  London. 

11211.  I  think  there  is  a  very  common  mis- 
understanding about  unsoiuid  societies  where  an 
actuarial  deficit  is  shown,  and  what  you  said 
before  the  Labour  Commission  with  relerence  to 
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trade  unions  applies,  I  take  it,  to  friendly 
societies.  You  were  asked  whether  an  actuarial 
valuation  would  not  show  that  the  trade  unions 
Avere  not  able  to  carry  out  their  liiibilities ; 
"  that  is  so,"  you  say,  "  and  they  do  not  aff"ect  to 
"  be  sOj  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  so,  their  meni- 
"  bers  do  not  understand  that  they  are  so,  their 
"  rules  do  not  show  that  they  shall  be  so,  and  the 
"  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  say  that  they  shall 
be  so  "  ? — That  only  applies  to  trade  unions. 

11212.  But  in  another  wa}'  it  would  apply, 
would  it  not,  to  the  friendly  societies,  not  hi  all 
cases,  but  in  general  ? — 1  endeavour  myself,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word 
"  sound,"  because  it  is  a  word  of  such  indeter- 
minate meaning.  Strictly  speaking,  I  suppo>c, 
no  society  ought  to  be  called  "  sound "  which 
has  not  got  20s.  in  the  jjound  upon  an  actuarial 
valuation.  Of  course,  there  are  manv  such 
societies  which.  I  hope,  will  continue  to  live  and 
prosper,  which  at  present  are  not  in  that  position, 
but  which  are  doing  their  best  to  raise  them- 
selves to  that  position,  and  for  that  reason  I 
desire,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
word  "  sound,"  either  in  praise  or  disparage- 
ment of  societies. 

11213.  Though  the  number  of  unregistered  ^ 
societies  is  so  very  large,  I  understand  you  not 

to  be  in  fttvour  of  making  the  registration  coin-  m» 
pulsory  ? — The  very  circumstance  that  the  P"' 
number  of  unregistered  societies  is  so  very  large 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  reason  against  making 
registration  compulsory.  If  societies  will  notcome 
to  be  registered,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
compel  them  to  come  ;  the  proper  course  is  to 
find  out  what  is  the  reason  for  which  they  are 
not  registered,  and  to  meet  it  in  the  best  way 
possible. 

11214.  When  you  spoke  just  now  about  the 
instruments    of   dissolution,  and   about  equal 
division  between  young  and  old   being  often  ; 
brought  about  by  agreement   of  the   parties,  r 
do  you   think   that   anything  could   be  done 

to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  settlement  ? — 
Our  experience  in  regard  to  that — I  think  Mr. 
Sutton,  who  is  always  consulted  on  these 
occasions,  will  agree  with  me — is,  that  when- 
ever  an  equitable  division  is  made  by  means  eqt 
of  the  distribution  being  left  to  my  award 
on  Mr.  Sutton's  advice,  the  members  of  the  "f" 
society  are  almost  unanimously  discontented 
with  the  amount  that  is  awarded  to  them,  and 
they  say  that  the  only  right  way  would  have 
been  an  equal  division  in  those  cases. 

11215.  With  regard  to  that  great  safeguard 
of  the  quinquennial  returns,  it  is  not  compulsory 
on  the  societies  to  employ  one  of  the  public 
valuators  ? — It  is  not. 

11216.  They    would   choose   their    own  ?— 
Yes. 

Mr.  Booth. 

11217.  Mr.  Brabrook,  I  should  like  to  have 
your  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  unregistered  u„r<- 
societies  as  thrift  agencies  ? — I  suppose  they  are  wr.^ 
better  than  nothing.  ^ar 
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11218.  But  they  vary  amongst  themselves,  ^er 
I  suppose  ? — Yes.  _ 

11219.  From  something  to  minus  quantity  ? 
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Mr.  Booth — continued. 

At  least  they  do  this  ;  that  they  are  mutual 
societies  vvhicii  collect  the  subscriptions  of  their 
members,  and  distril)ute  them  amongst  those  who 
have  need,  with  more  or  less  attention  to  scientific 
rules  and  to  equity  ;  somebody  is  benefited 
by  them,  nobody  is  injured, 

11220.  Would  a  society  which  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  mutually  borrowing,  count  amongst 
those  societies,  the  members  of  which  you  count 
in  your  3,000,000  ?— Not  as  a  friendly 
society  ;  a  society  for  lending  money  to  its 
members  might  be  registered  as  a  specially 
authorised  society  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Acts,  but  those  societies  of  that  class  have  been 
left  altogether  out  of  our  calculatioiis. 

11221.  There  is  no  intention  of  including 
them  in  the  numbers  ? — There  is  no  intention 
of  including  them  in  the  numbers  of  friendly 
societies. 

11222.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  a  fixed 
interest  from  the  State  being  possibly  allowed  on 
the  investments  of  friendly  societies,  the  point 
you  made  was  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
promise  that  the  interest  should  not  be  reduced  ? 
— Otherwise  the  contract  could  not  be  fulfilled. 

11223.  On  what  sums  would  that  interest  be; 
on  sums  payable  gradually  over  a  long  period  ? — 
Yes. 

11224.  Would  not  that  make  it  a  very  com- 
plicated matter  because  the  contract  is  made  we 
will  say  to-day,  and  it  lasts  for  a  long  period,  a 
period  of  possibly  50  years ;  then  the  money 
would  be  subscribed  year  by  year  over  that 
period  ? — That  is  the  transaction  which  is 
actually  in  force  now,  under  the  17th  section  of 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  through  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners,  with  those  friendly  societies 
which  invested  money  with  the  State  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  allowing  high  rates  of 
interest  many  years  ago. 

11225.  A  high  rate  of  interest  applies  to 
sums  accruing  gradually  ? — Out  of  the  contracts 
entered  into  when  an  investment  wirh  the  State 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest  was  legal. 

11226.  Does  not  that  come  to  be  very  com- 
plicated ? — I  am  afraid  that  it  is  rather  compli- 
cated. 

11227.  Then  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  old  paupers,  you  mentioned  that,  at  a  meeting 
wliich  you  addressed  where  chaplains  of  the 
workhouses  were  present,  many  of  them  expressed 
the  opinion  that  very  few  of  the  paupers  had 
done  what  they  might  have  done  for  themselves 
in  their  previous  lives.  May  I  take  it  that  those 
were  entirely  paupers  in  the  workhouses  ? — I 
think  so. 

11228.  That  is  to  say  the  chaplains' experience 
of  the  paupers  would  be  those  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— It  would  be  in  the  workhouse  imdoubtedly. 

11229.  It  would  have  nothing  to   do  with 
the  paupers  outside,  at  all  ? — No. 

11230.  It  would  be  a  stricture 
inside  the  workhouses  as  far  as  it  is 
— Quite  so. 

1 1231.  And  do  you  think  they  would  always 
be  thinking  of  the  inmates  oC  the  sick  asylums  ? 
— I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  they  referred  to  them. 

1 1232.  More  likely  they  were  thinking  of  their 
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more  regular  inmates  ? — I  should  think  so,  most 
likely. 

11233.  I  say  this  because  lam  very  unwilling 
to  allow  any  very  general  statement  as  to  the 
character  of  paupers  to  be  made,  perliaps  on 
evidence,  which  particularly  applies  to  a  certain 
section  of  them  ? — 1  am  very  much  obliged, 
because  I  should  be  very  sorrv  indeed  to  eive 
currency  to  any  exaggerated  statement  or  exag- 
gerated impression,  that  had  been  made  in  my 
own  mind  by  the  statements  of  others  not  given 
in  circumstances  of  responsibility,  hxil  as  mere 
speeches  in  a  discussion. 

11234.  You  think  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
apply  rather  to  a  certain  proportion  of  even  the 
indoor  paupers  ? — -I  imagine  that  the  rcmark.s 
that  Avere  made,  were  on  the  experience  of  the 
chaplains  in  their  conversation  with  tlie  persons 
in  the  workhouses  who  had  passed  under  their 
hands  in  the  course  of  their  duties. 

11235.  It  would,  on  the  whole,  probably  not 
mean  those  in  the  sick  asylums,  so  much  as  tliose 
who  are  regular  residents  in  the  house  ? — I 
should  think  most  likely  that  that  was  their 


Mr.  Stockall. 

11236.  A  question  was  asked  you  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  members  seceding  from  the 
orders,  and  it  was  said  that  it  was  a  great  num- 
ber. 


Mr.  Bra- 
brook. 
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You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  large  friendly 
number  of  those  who  secede  are  those  who  have  aieToung 
only  been  members  one  or  two  years  ? — That  membeif. 
appears  very  clearly  from  a  return  which  was 
published  by  the  Zvlanchester  Unity  two  or  three 
years  ago 

11237.  We  are  not  to  consider  that  those  avIio 
secede  as  young  men  from  18  to  25  will  not  join 
another  friendly  society  ? — J  think  it  is  probable 
that  a  great  many  of  them  do  join  after  a  short 
interval  the  same  or  some  other  society. 

11238.  And  for  that  reason  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  because  they  have  left  the  friendly 
society  by  secession  they  necessarily  become 
paupers  ? — Not  necessarily,  certainly. 

11239.  Do  you  consider  that  the  work  of  the  Diminu- 
friendly  societies  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  tion  of 
reduction  of  pauperism  since  1834  ?— There  can  fa^'Xe 
be  no  possible  doubt  that  it  has  so.  to  tiie" 

11240.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  friendly  friendly 
societies  would  be  injured  or  endangered  if  they 

were  subsidised  in  any  way  by  the  State  ? — I 
have  been  suggesting  a  form  of  subsidy  which  I 
think  would  be  the  least  harmful,  but,  speaking 
generally,  I  am  entirely  agamst  any  sort  of  sub- 
sidy •  I  think  it  is  not  of  advantage  to  the 
societies  to  have  any  State  subsidy. 

11241.  You  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to  a  State 
the  spirit  which  generally  animates  these  societies  subsidy 
of  independence  and  thrift  ? — Certainly.  haimf 'l^ 

11242.  Is  it  your  experience  that  friendly 
societies  are  gradually  but  surely  improving  in 
their  management  ? — Yes. 

11243.  They  are  showing  signs  of  improvement 
in  regard  to  their  financial  soundness? — Cer- 
tainly, so  far  as  regards  all  the  great  orders ;  and 
their  infiuence  by  way  of  example  upon  the 
others  is  very  great. 

11244.  Then,  with  regard  to  old  age  pensions  : 
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Mr.  IStockall — continued, 
are  they  taking  steps  generally  to  get  the  idea 
into  the  heads  of"  the  members  of  the  societies 
that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  old  age  ? — A 
great  deal  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  that 
direction. 

11245.  In  your  experience  have  you  found 
that  many  who  belonged  to  the  friendly  societies 
have  asked  assistance  from  the  poor  law  guar- 
dians (you  gave  us  the  evidence  of  some  chap- 
lains), has  it  been  your  own  experience  ?•-!  have 
no  experience  in  that  matter. 

11246.  It  is  your  experience,  I  gathered  from 
your  answer,  that  the  friendly  societies  in  some 
way  provide  for  their  members  in  old  age  ? — 
Very  lai-gely. 

11247.  And  that  which  is  called  reduced  sick- 
pay  or  quarter-pay  really  merges  into  pensions  ? 
— It  has  a  tendency  to  do  so. 

11248.  You  must  be  aware  that  under  some 
rules  it  is  provided  that  old  age  pay  is  paid 
without  a  medical  certificate  being  given  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

11249.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  registration 
of  friendly  societies ;  would  you  have  it  that  all 
friendly  societies  should  be  registered  ? — I  am 
not  pre])ared  to  suggest  any  legislation  to  that 
effect ;  I  would  rather  await  the  gradual  wish 
being  experienced  by  societies  that  they  should 
obtain  the  benefits  of  the  existing  Registration 
Act  than  take  any  violent  means  to  bring  them 
under  it. 

11250.  Then  you  would  rather  the  moral  work 
which  is  being  done  among  the  societies  be  left 
to  itself  to  accomplish  the  good  that  friendly 
societies  are  capable  of  accomplishing  ? — 
Certainly. 

11251.  Do  you  consider  any  amendment  of 
the  law  advisable  to  ensure  the  benefits  pro- 
mised by  friendly  societies  being  paid  to  all  the 
members? — I  do  not  know  of  any  amendment 
which  would  have  that  effect. 

11252.  A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Oddfellows  in  Southampton 
which  I  will  read  to  you,  I  will  ask  you  if  you 
agree  with  that :  "  That  the  Parliamentary 
"  agent  of  the  order  be  requested  to  interview 
"  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  induce  them  in 
"  the  intere.sts  of  the  public  to  propose  to  Parlia- 
"  ment  an  amendment  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
"  Act  of  1875,  to  prevent  societies  enrolling 
"  members  by  promising  larger  benefits  than  the 
"  contributions  can  meet  "  ?— I  am  afraid  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  translate  that  into 
practical  legislation. 

11253.  Then  you  would  not  agree  with  forcing 
the  societies  which  are  now  not  paying  the  full 
benefits  which  they  have  promised  to  the  mem- 
bers taking  some  step  to  ensure  the  benefits 
being  paid  according  to  that  which  the  contri- 
butions and  their  capital  would  provide  ? — I  am 
afraid  there  are  no  means  of  dcing  that  with 
effect. 

11254.  You  do  not  think  that  your  hands 
would  be  strengthened  if  such  a  law  were 
passed  ? — I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  every 
effort  to  enable  friendly  societies  more  fully  to 
comply  with  their  engagements  to  their  members, 
but  I  look  with  very  great  fear  upon  any  attempt 
to  do  it  by  compulsory  means. 


Mr.  Stochall — continued. 

11255.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  we  y\t.^. 
should  get  an  enactment  that  all  friendly  societies  ^* x 
should  be  compelled  to  cease  paying  sickness-pay, 

say  at  the  age  of  65,  afterwards  that  they  should 
pay  annuities  ? — That  could  only  be  done  by  en- 
forcing upon  the  members  a  comjiulsory  coniribu- 
tion,  and  it  would  be  so  heavy  in  many  cases  that 
it  would  be  a  denial  to  them  of  the  benefits  of 
the  society. 

11256.  But  supposing  that  scheme  was  to  be 
proposed  for  all  members  coming  into  the  societies 
after  a  given  date,  would  you  then  agree  with 
it  ? —  I  should  be  prepared  very  strongly  to  recom- 
mend it,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  pre- 
pared to  enforce  it. 

11257.  Not  upon  the  members  coming  into 
the  societies  ? — Not  even  for  the  future  ;  I  think 
the  general  benefit  is  better  svibserved  by  the 
societies  gradually  working  their  own  salvation 
out  than  by  any  compulsory  measure. 

11258.  You  are  in  favour,  I  understand,  of 
females  having  the  opportunity  to  belong  to 
societies  as  well  as  males  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Loch. 

11259.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
failures  of  friendly  societies  ]  do  those  touch  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  societies  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

11260.  And  when  there  is  a  failure  does  it 
mean  an  entire  collapse  of  thrift  or  of  providence 
in  that  district,  or  is  there  immediately  some  new 
growth  possible  upon  stronger  lines  ? — The 
failure  of  one  friendly  society  might  or  might  not  Fail  of 
have  an  effect  upon  other  societies  in  the  same 
neighbourheod.  I  have  known  the  failure  of  a 
provident  institution  to  conti'ibute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  provident  institutions  of  other  and  better 
kinds  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

11261.  So  that  there  is  another  side  to  this 
question  of  failure  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  being  a  stepping-stone  to  reform  ? — The 
failure  is  a  great  calamity  for  individuals. 

Chairman. 

11262.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  other  side,  is 
there,  in  the  case  of  the  individual  whose  sub- 
scription during  10  or  20  years  have  been  lost? — 
I  was  saying  that  failure  is  a  great  calamity  to 
individuals  ;  but  in  the  long  run  it  very  often  is 
beneficial  lo  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Loch. 

11263.  And  can  you  see  any  way  of  prevent- 
ing this ;  would  you  suggest  any  change  of  law 
to  prevent  this  by  saying,  for  instance,  that  there 
should  be  no  society  started  without  some  kind 
of  State  guarantee  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
suggest  any  such  provision. 

11264.  Therefore  the  evil  such  as  it  is  would 
be  met  by  what  you  would  consider  a  still 
greater  evil  if  the  State  interfered  ? — Certainly. 

11265.  Then  with  regard  to  the  figures  you 
have  submitted  I  think  I  understood,  that  nearly 
4,000,000  would  be  the  number  of  friendly 
societies'  members,  excluding  non-registered 
societies,  and  excluding  burial  societies  and 
industrial  societies? — Perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  to  say  3,000,000,   so  as  to  make  some 
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Mr.  Loch — continued. 

allowance  for  duplicate  membership  and  things  of 
that  kind. 

11266.  Tt  has  been  said  that  the  manual  labour 
class  amounts  to  about  11.6  millions,  may  we 
take  it  from  a  comparison  of  those  figures  that, 
making  allowances  for  women  and  children,  the 
bulk  of  the  artisan — the  labourer  — class  is  in 
some  kind  of  society  ? — I  have  a  strong  con  - 
viction that  they  are,  certainly  that  nearly  all 
those  who  are  in  steady  deployment  are  mem- 
bers of  some  friendly  society  of  some  sort  or 
other. 

11267.  And  may  one  deduce  from  that  as  a 
kind  of  logical  conclusion  that  in  the  event  of  any 
better  provision  being  made  for  old  age,  there  is 
the  natural  cradle  from  which  it  should  grow  ? — ■ 
I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

11268.  Turning  to  certain  districts  ;  you  gave 
us  figure?  also  for  them  ;  now  Berkshire  is  a  dis- 
trict in  which,  according  to  the  returns  given  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  returns,  the  per- 
centage of  old  age  pauperism  is  extremely  low  ; 
it  stands  very  low  indeed  ;  it  is  fifth  from  the 
top.  Do  you  find  that  in  that  district  there  is 
any  large  growth  of  substantial  friendly  societies. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  question  generally  ? — I  can 
only  answer  generally  that  there  is  a  fiourishing 
friendly  society  in  Berkshire,  and  that  it  does 
provide  funds  for  its  members  in  its  old  age. 

11269.  I  may  mention  that  Berkshire  of  course 
is  a  very  well  administered  district  on  the  whole 
from  the  point  of  view  of  pauperism.  Do  you 
think  that  your  inquiries  have  tended  to  show  at 
all  if  they  have  gone  sufficiently  far,  that  with 
the  better  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  there 
is  this  local  rise  you  may  say  in  the  friendly 
societies  organisation  ? — I  have  a  strong  opinion 
that  the  one  must  depend  upon  the  other,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  1  am  justified  in  saying  so  from 
actual  experiment  or  investigation. 

11270.  Passins  to  this  Berkshire  society,  that 
lies  rather  apart  from  the  ordinary  organisation 
of  friendly  societies,  in  that  members  must 
subscribe  for  sick  pay  on  terms  calculated 
for  their  whole  lives,  and  not  to  end  as 
is  often  the  case  at  65  years  of  age,  or  they  must 
subscribe  for  an  old  age  pension  ;  that  is  a 
patronised  society,  I  think? — Yes. 

11271.  Do  you  find  that  these  friendly 
societies  are  common  ? — They  exist  in  several 
counties,  tut  they  never  have  received  the 
popularity  which  I  think  they  deserve.  They 
have  never  been  sufficiently  attractive  to  the 
working  public  in  the  counties. 

11272.  And  is  that  partly  because  the  manage- 
ment has  not  been  so  entirely  in  their  hands  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  societies  ? — I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  that  has  had  something  to  do  with 
it. 

11273.  Take  another  type  of  society  Avhich 
has  made  provision  for  old  age,  the  Deposit 
Society,  do  you  look  forward  to  a  scheme  of  that 
kind  as  spreading,  or  do  you  think  that  relations 
would  have  to  be  had  with  some  other  system, 
grafted  on  to  ordinary  friendly  societies  in  their 
more  ordinary  form  ? — The  deposit  plan  has  many 
things  to  recommend  it,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
vagueness  of  its  arrangements  has  been  against 
it,  and  the  risk  that  the  whole  of  the  member's 
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deposit  may  be  exhausted  by  his  claims  for  sick- 
ness has  also  tended  to  make  its  working  unsatis- 
factory. 

11274.  Therefore  you  would  not  propose  any 
attachment  of  the  deposit  system  to  the  friendly 
society  system  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  old  age 
difficulty  ? — My  own  suggestions  tend  very  much 
in  the  direction  of  deposit,  but  I  should  hardly 
be  disposed  to  make  the  permanence  of  the 
depo.sit  depend  upon  the  claims  for  sickness;  I 
should  rather  deal  with  it  as  an  altogether 
separate  matter. 

11275.  But  that  difficulty  met,  does  the  deposit 
system  come  pretty  near  your  views  of  what 
might  be  done  ? — Pretty  nearly.  Yes. 

11276.  With  regard  to  these  juvenile  societies, 
would  it  be  your  intention  that  the  whole  old 
age  pension  should  be  pi-ovided  for,  by  the  juvenile 
taking  advantage  of  the  age  at  which  the  society 
might  on  an  average  close,  and  send  its  nienihers 
up  to  the  main  society  ? — The  suggestion  is  not 
mine,  but  it  is  due  to  my  friend  Mr.  Sutton. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  entirely  concur  with 
it,  and  I  think  it  would  have  the  beneficial  effect,, 
that  suppose  a  boy's  pai-ents  had  paid  so  much 
for  him,  and  earned  him,  we  will  say,  an  annuity 
of  3s.  a  w^eek  by  their  means  up  to  the  time  he 
was  16  or  18  and  joined  the  adult  society, 
that  would  be  a  very  strong  argument,  and 
I  think  a  very  strong  inducement  to  him  to  go  on 
continuing  those  payments,  and  thus  make  his 
annuity  65.  or  7s.  a  week,  and  so  on.  It  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  both  ways ;  he  would 
have  his  existing  annuity  secured  to  him  by  his 
past  payments,  and  he  would  have  the  strongest 
possible  incentive  to  go  on  increasing  his  annuity. 

11277.  Is  there  not  this,  that  a  large  number 
of  parents  would  be  quite  unwilling,  or  possibly 
unable  to  pay  for  their  children,  whereas  if  a 
system  could  be  introduced,  whereby  when 
the  child  came  to  work  for  himself  he  could 
put  by  whatever  the  sum  may  be,  as  he  now  does 
in  a  juvenile  society  ;  would  it  not  be  possible 
that  the  latter  plan  would  not  be  more  effectual 
than  the  other  ? — I  do  not  know  why  both  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  on  together  ;  I  do  not  see 
any  objection  to  either. 

11278.  It  is  said  that  some  287,000  odd  persons 
over  the  age  of  65  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 
If  so  large  a  portion  of  the  manual  labour  class 
are  members  of  friendly  societies,  how  is  it  that 
the  outdoor  relief  is  so  heavy  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  explain  that. 

11279.  Might  I  make  a  suggestion  by  way  of 
drawing  your  opinion :  Would  it  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  largely  of  women  who  form  a 
large  proportion  of  this  number  not  being  mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies? — Undoubtedly,  com- 
pared with  the  general  jmpulatiou,  the  number 
of  women  who  are  members  of  friendly  societies 
must  be  very  small,  and  therefore  that  which  is 
the  mere  fringe  in  regard  to  the  working  men 
must  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  in  regard  to  the  working  women. 

11280.  An  argument  is  used  that  we  cannot 
rely  upon  friendly  societies,  because  hitherto 
they  have  made  no  provision  of  this  kind.  May 
one  say  that  the  friendly  societies  were  estab- 
lished at  a  time  when  ioiurance  was  quite  in  its 
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infancy  ?  I  notice  here  that  the  Order  of 
Foresters  was  established  in  1780;  the  Man- 
chester Unity  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows, 
1812;  and  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  1842.  May  one 
say  that  the  question  of  making  provision  for 
old  age  in  those  days  was  a  matter  under  what 
you  may  call  the  beginning  of  debate  ? — It  was 
not  understood  at  all.  Undoubtedly  they  have 
been  gradually  learning  year  by  year  ever 
since. 

11281.  Therefore  it  would  be  unfair  to 
expect  that  the  friendly  societies  could  by  this 
time  have  made  any  such  efficient  provision  ? — 
Quite  unfair. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

11282.  You  spoke  of  old  age  pay  being  given 
without  a  medical  certificate  in  some  or  all  of 
the  societies  ;  to  what  extent  does  that  take 
place  ? — That  is  a  point  which  is  determined  in 
each  case  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  and  I 
should  not  be  able  to  answer  to  what  extent  it 
is  required  without  an  examination  of  the  rules 
of  the  various  societies  to  see  how  that 
operated. 

11283.  Could  you  say  in  any  one  society  to 
what  extent  it  takes  place?  I  will  put  it  in 
this  way  :  what  proportion  of  the  annual  pay- 
ments are  used  in  that  way  in  any  society  ? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  say. 

11284.  Could  you  give  an  approximate 
notion ;  is  it  a  one-hundredth  or  a  one-tenth 
part? — There  is  no  distinction  made,  Mr. 
Sutton  informs  me,  in  the  annual  returns 
between  the  prolonged  sickness  and  the  old  age 
pay,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  those  figures. 

11285.  You  can  throw  no  light  upon  how  far 
that  is  a  form  of  old  age  pensions  supplied  by 
that  society  ?  —  I  could  give  no  authentic 
information,  and  I  should  not  like  to  hazard  a 
guess. 

11286.  You  spoke  of  the  great  expense  it 
would  be  to  those  who  might  have  to  contribute 
if  they  were  called  upon  to  contribute  for  an  old 
age  pension.  There  are  old  age  pensions  of  a 
voluntary  kind  in  many  societies,  are  there  not? 
—Yes. 

11287.  Taking  the  advantages  which  are 
gained  by  the  members  of  friendly  societies,  can 
you  give  any  figure  to  show  what  would  be  the 
alteration  in  those  advantages  if  there  were  no 
lapses;  how  much,  I  mean,  of  the  distributed 
advantage  each  year  to  members  (take  any  one 
society  that  you  please)  arises  from  lapses  ? — 
That,  again,  is  an  actuarial  question  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  Mr.  Sutton.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  can  answer  it. 

11288.  I  may  just  say  that  it  was  mentioned  a 
little  while  ago  that  the  lapses  took  place  largely 
among  those  who  had  been  only  for  a  short  time 
members,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  fewer  lapses 
there  were  the  less  would  there  be  accruing  from 
that  source  to  the  funds  of  the  societies.  I 
wanted  to  know  some  rough  figure,  how  much  of 
the  friendly  societies  distributable  advantages 
arose  from  lapses  ? — (3Ir.  Sntlon.)  Friendly 
societies  are  of  two  kinds  :  Friendly  societies 
where  the  members,  on  joining,  pay  adequate 
contributions  for  the  benefits  that  are  promised 
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to  them,  and  friendly  societies  where  they  are 
doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  the  first  case  the 
great  bulk  of  the  lapses  arise  in  the  first  or 
second  year  of  membership.  The  members  who 
secede  have  paid  practically  very  little,  and  there 
is  vei-y  little  benefit  arising  to  the  societies.  In 
the  other  case  where  the  members'  subscriptions 
are  nothing  like  adequate  for  the  benefits 
promised  to  them,  thei-e  is  a  distinct  advantage 
to  the  society  by  the  members  seceding  ;  in  fact, 
such  societies  if  the  members  did  not  secede 
would  break  down  much  quicker  than  they  do. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

11289.  Mr.  Sutton,  you  said  you  thought  that 
in  any  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  carried  out  by 
the  societies,  it  would  be  necessary  that  it  should 
be  locally  distributed,  and  not  centralised  ? — I 
did. 

11290.  Can  the  societies,  as  they  exist  at 
present,  deal  with  such  a  matter  all  over  the 
country? — The  affiliated  orders,  I  think,  could 
easily  deal  with  it.  Speaking  generally  about 
them,  there  is  the  order  itself  ;  there  is  the 
district ;  then  the  district  has  6,  7,  8,  10,  20,  40, 
50  lodges  ;  then  I  suggested  that  the  district  in 
each  ca&e  should  be  the  administrator  for  old  age 
pensions  in  that  particular  locality. 

11291.  But  is  there  not  a  great  number  of 
localities — rural  villages  especially — where  none 
of  the  great  societies  have  any  lodges  ? — No 
doubt,  and  in  those  cases  I  should  go  further  and 
suggest  that,  tor  the  purposes  of  old  age  pension 
administration,  they  should  be  affiliated  and 
arranged  so  that  they  should  work  together  in 
that  particular  matter. 

11292.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
anything  like  a  general  scheme  could  be  ai-ranged 
without  taking  advantage  of  the  Post  Office, 
which  has,  of  course,  an  office  in  every  village  ? 
— I  do  not  think,  from  my  own  experience,  that 
friendly  society  people  are  very  fond  of  dealing 
with  the  Post  Office. 

11293.  No  ;  but  is  it  not  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  friendly  societies  ;  supposing 
that  to  be  carried  as  far  as  possible  by  giving 
the  Post  Office  also  opporiunities  of  dealing 
with  the  matter? — That  exists,  of  course,  now. 

1 1294.  Yes  ;  and  for  that  reason,  I  suppose,  the 
Post  Office  was  not  started  with  any  intention  of 
competing  with  the  friendly  societies  ;  but  only 
to  supplement  them  ? — No  doubt  an  annuity 
guaranteed  by  the  Post  Office  would  be  the 
idea. 

11295.  A  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  whii  h 
was  confined  exclusively  to  the  machinery  of  the 
friendly  societies  would  necessarily  be  partial, 
would  it  not  ? — It  can  only  apply  to  members  of 
friendly  societies. 

11296.  And  in  many  cases  the  ])eople  cannot 
become  members  of  the  great  friendly  societies 
because  of  the  want  of  a  local  lodge  ? — I  think 
that  would  very  soon  be  supplied  if  there  was 
any  indication  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  these  out  of  the  way  districts  to  join 
the  affiliated  orders. 

11297.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  you  could 
safely  trust  to  the  development  of  the  friendly 
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societies  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Post 
Oflfice  at  all  ? — Roughly  speaking,  yes  I  do. 

11298.  Then,  Mr.  Brabrook,  I  was  going  to 
ask  you,  as  a  condition  of"  any  scheme  for  old  age 
pensions  which  should  be  popular  with  the  work- 
ing classes,  I  think  you  said  that  there  must  he  no 
forfeiture  in  case  of  death? — (iV/r.  Brabrook.) 
Or  in  case  of  nonpayment. 

11299.  No  forfeiture  in  case  of  non-payment, 
and  there  must  be  some  return,  even  in  the  case 
of  death  before  the  age  of  pension  ? — 1  think  so. 

11300.  How  do  you  propose  then  to  provide 
for  cases  of  non-payment  of"  the  subscriptions  if 
you  are  not  to  forfeit  ? — In  that  case  I  think  I 
should  adopt  some  scheme  similar  to  that  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Sutton,  of  making  each  payment 
represent  a  fractional  portion  of  an  annuity,  and 
giving  the  member  the  annuity  which  repre- 
sented the  amounts  which  he  had  actually  paid. 

11301.  Would  not  that  lead  to  extraordinary 
complication  of  accounts  and  very  small  pen- 
sions?— I  suggested  a  plan  in  my  last  year's 
report  which  I  think  would  reduce  it  to  as 
simple  a  machinery  as  is  possible,  that  of  giving  a 
card  to  every  member  as  soon  as  he  had  paid, 
say,  1/.,  representing  the  fractional  pension  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  at  certain  given 
ages  hereafter  in  respect  of  that  1/. 

11302.  But  what  would  result  if  you  had  a 
number  of  pensions  of  6d.  a  week,  or  Is.  a  week  ; 
that  would  be  very  little  advantage  to  the  pen- 
sioner?— Where  they  were  very  small  I  think 
provision  might  be  made  for  commuting  them. 

11303.  At  the  ase  of  o5  ? — Commuting  them 
at  some  time  at  which  it  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  person  who  had  the 
pension. 

11304.  It  must  be  a  late  time  ? — Necessarily  a 
late  time. 

11305.  Otherwise  there  would  be  inducement 
to  withdraw  whenever  there  was  any  pressure 
upon  the  pensioner  ? — I  certainly  would  not 
encourage  withdrawals. 

11306.  In  the  case  of  early  death  in  what 
form  do  you  think  the  repayment  should  be 
made  ? — It  would  practically  come  to  this,  that  if 
that  scheme  were  adopted  until  the  time  of 
entering  upon  the  pension  it  would  be  a  mere 
matter  of  accumulation  at  interest,  and  therefore 
the  fund  accumulated  at  interest  would  be  set  at 
liberty  by  death,  to  be  paid  back  to  the 
representatives  of  the  contributor. 

11307.  In  a  lump  sum  ? — In  a  lump  sum, 

11308.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  was 
known  as  the  Parliamentary  Scheme  ? — I  have 
read  that  very  carefully. 

11309.  You  are  aware  that  an  efFox't  was  made 
there  to  return  to  the  representatives  of  a  man 
should  he  die  before  the  age  of  65  a  correspond- 
ing advantage  ?— That  was  one  portion  of  it,  I 
recollect. 

11310.  In  that  case  it  was  not  in  money,  but 
in  provision  for  the  widow  and  for  the  children 
for  a  certain  period  ? — There  would  be  no 
objection  to  putting  it  in  that  form. 

11311.  Another  suggestion  which  you  made 
in  order  to  popularise  pensions  was  that  the 
pensions   should    begin   when    incapacity  for 
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work  commenced  without  regard  to  age  ?— 
1  es. 

11312.  How  would  you  decide  when  a  man 
was  incapable  of  work  ? — In  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  friendly  society  he  Avould  necessarily 
have  tu  elect  not  to  claim  any  more  sick  pay, 
and  therefore  tiiere  would  be  a  strong  interest  on 
his  part  in  not  prematurely  coming  on  the 
permanent  pay  list ;  moreover,  the  earlier  he 
begins  it  the  less  his  ])ern)anent  Y>:iy  would  be, 
and  it  would  necessarily  be  considerably  less 
than  the  amount  of  sick  ])ay  that  he  would  be 
entitled  to  in  the  ordinary  way. 

11313.  Just  let  me  stop  you  there.  Why 
would  it  be  less  the  earlier  he  began ;  I  under- 
stood your  suggestion  was  that  having  con- 
tributed for  a  fixed  pension,  that  pension  should 
commence  with  incapacity  for  work,  or  65  years 
of  age,  whichever  came  first? — No;  mv  sug- 
gestion was  that  if  he  desired  to  enter  upon  his 
pension  at  an  earlier  age,  that  he  should  be  given 
the  equivalent  smaller  pension  which  his  contri- 
butions had  insured  at  that  earlier  age.  I 
believe  it  would  not  be  beyond  actuarial  science 
to  say  that  the  man  wlio  is  jiermanently  incapaci- 
tated from  work  at  an  earlier  age  is  not  so  good 
a  life. 

11314.  And,  therefore,  not  likely  to  live  so 
long  ? — And,  therefore,  not  likely  to  live  so  long 
as  the  man  who  goes  on  working  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  longer,  and  whose  incapacity 
for  work  begins  at  a  later  age,  and,  therefore, 
the  diminution  of  the  pension  might  not  be  so 
great  as  it  would  be  il  the  same  table  were  used 
throughout;  but  some  diminution  in  the  pension 
he  certainly  would  have  to  submit  to  in  consider- 
ation of  having  leceived  it  at  an  earlier  age,  and 
I  think  that  option  might  be  given  him  without 
injury  to  the  fund. 

11315.  But  having  regard  to  the  very  large 
increase  which  is  due  to  cumulative  interest,  if  a 
man  subscribed  such  a  sum  as  would  give  him 
5s.  a  week  at  65,  he  would  get  precious  little  if 
he  came  on  at  40  ? — Probably  45.  at  60,  and  so 
forth ;  it  would  be  considerably  less,  and  that  I 
think  would  be  the  best  practical  protection 
against  unduly  early  claims  upon  the  fund.  I 
could  undersiand  a  man  out  of  laziness  wishing 
to  take  his  pension,  but  the  pension  he  would 
get  would  be  so  excessively  small  that  there 
would  be  no  inducement  for  him  to  do  so. 

11316.  But  also  in  the  case  in  which  he  really 
was  a  worthy  subject  his  pension  would  be 
excessively  small  ? — It  would  be  excessively 
small  unless  upon  combined  medical  and  actuarial 
advice  the  authorities  upoir  whom  the  granting 
of  the  pension  devolved  determined  that  his  life 
was  so  much  impaired  by  his  early  loss  of  vigour 
and  strength  that  they  could  afford  to  give  him 
a  pension  of  a  larger  amount. 

11317.  That  decision  would  have  to  be 
arrived  at  when  the  pension  became  due  ? — 
Undoubtedly  on  the  merits  of  each  particular 
aj)plicant. 

11318.  But  neither  a  friendly  society  nor  a 
Government  department  could  act  on  a  discre- 
tion of  that  sort;  they  must  have  rules? — I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  not  be  possible.  The 
friendly  societies  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
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-  medical  men,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get 
an  o])inion  that  it  would  be  safe  to  act  upon  as, 
to  the  probable  length  of  time  a  man  might  live, 
and  to  act  upon  that  in  determining  the  amount 
of  pension  he  was  to  be  allowed. 

11312.  But  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a 
government  department  to  proceed  in  that  way 
and  increase  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  person 
according  to  the  length  of  time  he  might  be 
expected  to  live  ? — No,  certainly  ;  it  would  have 
to  be  safeguarded  against  and  provided  against 
by  rules  possibly. 

1 1320,  Would  it  not  bt;  much  simpler  to  make 
a  general  rule  that  the  whole  of  the  pension, 
whatever  it  was,  should  accrue  either  at  65  or 
on  incapacity  for  work,  whichever  should  first 
happen  ;  the  incapacity  before  65  would  be 
easily  calculated? — I  understand  the  suggestion 
to  be  to  calculate  beforehand  the  amount  of 
pension  beginning  at  65  or  incapacity  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  pension, 
say  5s.  beginning  at  65  only  and  then  to  ensure 
that  amount  of  pension  ;  that  certainly  would  be 
one  form  in  which  it  could  be  put. 

1J321,  1  mean,  to  increase  the  payment  made 
in  order  to  get  the  policy  which  would  yive  you 
the  pension  which  you  desired  to  have,  whether 
at  65  years  of  age  or  at  incapacity  ? — In  that 
case  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  contracting  body 
would  take  great  pains  to  ascertain  that  the  in- 
capacity was  real  at  the  time  the  claim  was  made 
before  65  years  of  age. 

11322.  And  that  would  be  very  difficult  for  a 
government  department? — Difficult,  undoubtedly, 
if  it  were  not  carried  through  by  a  friendly 
society,  and  likely  to  be  done  to  the  prejudice 
rather  of  the  clfiimant  than  of  the  department,  I 
suspect. 

11323.  But  that  could  be  best  done  by  a 
friendly  society  or  some  similar  body  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  so. 

11324.  They  have  facilities  for  making 
inquiries  about  malingering  which  no  govern- 
ment department  can  have  ? — They  have  local 
knowledge,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  would 
probably  from  good  fellowship  and  that  kind  of 
thing  rather  have  a  tendency  to  be  easy  than  to 
be  severe  to  the  claimant. 

11325.  Another  statement  I  think  you  made 
was,  that  hitherto  the  working  classes  had  not 
shown  themselves  willing  to  contribute  simply 
for  an  old  age  pension,  and  that  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  do  that,  it  had  been  necessary  to 
supplement  the  insurance  by  provision  for  sick- 
ness ? — My  recollection  of  what  I  said  was,  that 
in  no  form  has  an  old  age  pension  ever  been 
really  popular  ;  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  really  contracted  to  buy  old  age  pensions 
in  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been  open  to 
them  to  do  so  has  always  been  if  great  in 
amount  positively,  relatively  very  small  indeed 
as  compared  with  population. 

11326.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  Suppose  a 
working  man  is  told  "  you  can  only  have  an  old 
"  age  pension  by  contributing  so  much  a  week," 
as  I  understand  you,  he  would  probably  not 
make  the  contribution.  Suppose  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  invited  by  his  friendly  society  to 
which  he  was  contributing  so  much   a  week 


Mr.  Chamberlain — eontuiued. 
already  ;  a  certain  sum  against  sickness,  or  even 
compelled  by  them  to  add  some  small  sum  to  it 
in  order  to  complete  his  insurance  of  an  old  age 
pension  as  well,  would  he  be  more  likely  to  do 
that  ? — 1  think  probably  he  would,  but  not  to  any 
very  great  extent. 

11327.  You  do  not  think  that  even  a  friendly 
society  could  induce  him  to  do  it  unless  they 
were  to  make  it  compulsory  ? — I  think  not ; 
not  in  the  form  of  a  direct  insurance  oL'  a  pen- 
sion in  old  age.  It  never  has  been  a  popular 
kind  of  a  provision  by  members  of  friendly 
societies. 

11328.  I  suppose  they  could  do  it  if  they  were 
to  refuse  to  give  sick  pay  after  65  ? — That 
would  have  a  strong  effect  in  inducing  them  to 
do  it  no  doubt. 

11329.  They  would  then  have  two  rates  ;  one 
rate  which  would  give  them  sick  pay  up  to  65 
years  of  age  and  nothing  more,  and  another  rate 
which  would  give  sick  pay  up  to  65  years  of  age 
and  a  pension  after  65  ? — That  is  supported  by 
the  experience  of  societies  which  gave  the  double 
option  of  sick  pay  during  the  whole  of  life,  and 
sick  pay  up  to  65  and  the  pension  afterwards  ; 
the  former  form  is  always  the  most  popular. 

11330.  Does  it  not  result  from  what  you  have 
told  me  now,  that  it  would  be  difficult  probably 
to  get  working  people  to  subscribe  for  an  old- 
age  pension  in  any  case,  but  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  work  such  a  thing  through  the  friendlv 
societies  than  in  any  other  way  ? — I  think  so. 

11331.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  :  Do  vou 
think  we  could  offer  any  inducement  to  the 
friendly  societies  which  would  be  satisfactory  to 
them,  and  which  would  enable  them  to  put  this 
pressure  upon  their  contributors  ? — I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  such  a  thing  done. 

11332.  What  form  do  you  think  such  assistance 
or  temptation  should  take  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  offer  any  other  suggestion  than  that  which  1 
threw  out :  that  if  the  State  took  charge  of  their 
monies  they  should  bind  themselves  at  the  same 
time  to  enable  tiiem  to  fulfil  the  contract. 

11333.  But  if  the  State  were  to  be  striving  to 
offer  a  temptation  to  friendly  societies  by  taking 
charge  of  their  money  they  must  be  content  to 
give  at  least  as  much  interest  as  the  friendly 
societies  get  now  from  their  investments  ? — At 
least  as  much  interest  as  the  State  jjays  to  the 
public  creditor,  I  think. 

11334.  But  that  would  not  tempt  a  friendly 
society,  would  it  ?  A  friendly  society  which 
now  invests  its  money  on  mortgage  or  in  other 
ways,  and  which  gets  an  average  of  3  to  4  per 
cent,  or  3^  percent.,  would  not  be  content  to  put 
its  money  into  Consols  ? — Then  anything  more 
than  that  you  see  would  be  a  subsidy  from  the 
State. 

11335.  I  rather  gathered  that  you  thought 
that  a  subsidy  should  be  offered  in  the  shape  of 
increased  interest  ? — In  the  shape  of  a  guaranteed 
interest  which  might  in  the  future  come  to  be  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  paid  to  the  public 
creditor. 

11336.  But  it  must  be  more  than  the  present 
rate  of  interest  even  now  if  it  is  to  be  any 
temptation,  must  it  not  ? — If  it  is  to  be  a  tempta- 
tion, certainly. 
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11337.  What  temptation  would  a  great  society 
having  millions  of  money  to  invest  have  to  put 
all  the  money  into  Consols  if  the  Government 
did  not  offer  them  any  more  than  Consol  interest? 
None  v^^hatever. 

11338.  They  could  do  it  now  voluntarily  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

11339.  Therefore  it  would  be  no  temptation 
whatever  unless  you  offered  a  higher  interest? — 
Undoubtedly. 

11340.  Then  if  the  Government  did  offer  a 
higher  interest,  do  you  think  that  they  would 
require  any  kind  of  additional  control  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  when  once  we  begin  to  discuss  a  sub- 
sidy it  would  imply  an  attempt  at  further 
control  on  the  part  of  the  Government  over  the 
societies. 

11341.  You  think  that  if  the  Govei-nment  were 
to  give  this  temptation  in  the  shape  of  increased 
interest  to  a  particular  society  it  would  sooner 
or  later  be  followed  by  a  demand  for  increased 
control  over  that  society  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would 
be.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the  form  of  a 
little  increased  interest  is  the  least  objectionable 
form  of  subsidy,  but  it  has  the  objections  which 
all  subsidies  are  open  to. 

11342.  You  think,  I  am  particularly  anxious 
to  have  your  real  mind  about  this,  that  even  by 
that  form  which  you  think  the  most  desirable  it 
must  necessarily  leave  the  way  open  to  a  demand 
for  further  control  ? — J  am  afraid  that  it  might. 

11343.  That  is  to  say,  the  form  which  you 
suggest  is  the  form  of  a  direct  subsidy  to  the 
particular  societies  in  the  shape  of  a  higher 
interest  than  they  would  otherwise  be  able  to 
give  ? — It  amounts  to  that. 

11344.  For  the  same  security  ? — Yes. 

11345.  It  is  as  though  a  payment  in  money 
were  made  to  these  societies  ?— Yes  ;  and  if  such 
a  thing  were  entertained  I  should  also  wish  to 
urge  very  strongly  that  the  cost  of  it  should  be 
voted  every  year  by  Parliament,  and  should  be 
v/ritten  off,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fimd. 

11346.  This  is  a  different  point  altogether,  but 
I  want  you  to  follow  that  I  may  be  sure  that  I  am 
not  misunderstanding  you.  You  think  that  any 
advantage  offered  to  the  societies  in  the  shape  of 
increased  interest  would  be  equivalent  to  a  direct 
siibsidy  of  money,  and  would  in  the  future  be 
followed  by  a  demand  for  increased  control  over 
the  affairs  of  the  society  ? — I  think  there  would 
be  a  certain  danger  of  that. 

11347.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
claim  such  increased  control  over  a  society  ?— I 
think  not. 

11348.  And  do  you  think  that  the*  societies 
themselves  Avould  like  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

11349.  Therefore  it  follows  that  your  sugges- 
tion, which  you  have  made,  I  think,  not  very 
strongly  pushing  it,  would  almost  of  necessity  be 
a  failure  ? — I  believe  that  the  advantages  which 
it  presents  to  my  mind  in  respect  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  money  and  of  the  insuring  the 
fulfilment  of  the  contract  would  have  to  b^  pur- 
chased by  disadvantages  which,  for  all  I  know, 
are  greatly  in  excess. 

The  Witnesses  withdrew. 


Mr.  Chanihcrlain — continued. 
11350.  Therefore,  although  you  say  "  this  is  a 


"  suggestion  which  I  may  make,"  you  would  not 
be  at  all  inclined  to  praise  it  ? — Not  at  all. 

11351.  Now,  I  must  ask  you,  bearing  in  mind 
the  Parliamentary  scheme  to  which  1  referred 
just  now,  do  you  recollect  in  what  way  they 
propose  to  give  this  inducement  to  friendly 
societies  ? — My  recollection  is  that  it  was  by 
increasing  by  one-half  the  contributions. 

11352.  Are  you  aware  that  in  their  case  they 
proposed  to  have  no  relations  at  all  with  tlio 
Friendly  Society  ? — But  only  with  the  indi- 
vidual. 

11353.  But  only  with  the  individual  who  was 
insuring  in  the  Friendly  Society  ? — Quite  so. 

11354.  That  would  get  rid  altogether,  would  it 
not,  of  this  claim  for  control  ? — I  thiidv  that  it 
might. 

11355.  The  Government  might  have  a  claim 
on  an  individual  to  wh(jm  it  gave  an  extra  pen- 
sion, but  they  would  have  no  claim  whatever  over 
a  society  ?— Probably  not,  if  that  were  made 
clear  in  the  scheme. 

11356.  Would   not  a  scheme  of  tliat  kind, 
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therefore,  have  all  the  advantages  which  your 
suggestion  would  give,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  free  from  the  particular  disadvantage  which 
you  have  just  pointed  out  ? — It  is  possible. 

Mr.  Loch. 

11357,  Mr.  Sutton  has  spoken  in  favour  of 
what  he  called  compulsory  deferred  annuities ;  I 
do  not  quite  understand  what  compulsion  implied. 
Did  you  mean  that  there  should  be  a  new 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  under  which  certain 
affiliated  societies  would  be  obliged  to  have  a 
kind  of  deferred  annuity  system? — {Mr.  Sutton.) 
Speaking  now,  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  I  then 
had  in  my  mind,  but  I  think  it  was  this,  that 
friendly  societies  should  hereafter  be  actually 
prohibited  from  dealing  with  sick  pay  after  the 
age  of  60  or  65,  whatever  the  age  may  be, 

11358,  And  ?  —  And  in  such  cases  this  com- 
pulsory deferred  annuity  woidd  take  the  place  of 
sick  pay  after  65. 

11359,  Therefore  your  proposal  would  defin- 
itely be  that  there  should  be  an  Act 
limiting  sick  pay  at  65  ;  altering  the  present 
definition  of  old  age  in  the  present  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  which  makes  old  age  begin 
at  50,  and  requiring  that  for  old  age  those 
societies  that  accepted  the  term  of  65  as  the  end 
of  sick  pay  should  have  a  deferred  anniuty 
system  ? — If  they  undertake  to  do  business 
beyond  the  age  of  65  of  any  kind  or  description. 

11360,  That  is  the  way  you  would  indirectly 
compel  him  ? — Indirectly  so, 

11361,  And  do  you  think  that  that  is  a 
proposal  which  would  meet  with  appi'oval  from 
friendly  societies  ? — I  do  not  say  it  would  meet 
with  approval,  but  I  think  if  it  were  brought 
into  operation  in  the  future  it  would  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  friendly 
societies, 

11362,  Would  you  limit  it  to  atiSliated 
societies  ?— Oh,  dear  no. 


Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  27th  Jrme,  at  noon. 
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Tuesday,  27th  June  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  "Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  The  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 
The    Right    Hon.   Lord  Playfair, 

K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 
Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 


Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 

Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Humphkeys-Owex. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth. 

Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Reuben  Watson,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Actuary  to  ihe  Manchester 

Unity,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 
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Chairman. 

11363.  You  are  actuary  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Oddfellows  ? — Yes,  niy  Lord. 

11364.  You  are  good  enough  to  appear  l)efore 
us  to-day,  in  order  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
long  thought  and  experience  on  the  questions 
referred  to  this  Commission  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

11365-6.  The  first  reference  is,  as  you  know, 
to  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  have  you  any 
observations  to  make  upon  that  subject? — 1 
am  not  very  familiar  with  that  subject,  I  have 
impressions,  like  others  ;  but  I  have  no  pai'ticular 
knowledge  of  that  subject. 

11367.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as 
to  the  alteration  of  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— I  have  none.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the 
Poor  Law  can  be  altogether  dispensed  with  in 
this  country  at  present. 

11368.  Have  you  considered  the  various 
schemes  that  have  been  propounded  for  establish- 
ing systems  of  pensions  for  the  svipport  of  the 
aged  poor  ? — I  have  found  time  to  read  through 
a  few  of  them,  not  all. 

11369.  Have  you  come  to  any  general  con- 
clusions from  them  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that 
compulsory  insurance  would  not  be  satisfactory 
in  this  country.    I  am  of  opinion  that  if  it  is 

p°ymit^  considered  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for 
the  impecunious  poor,  and  if  it  is  to  be  done  at 
all,  it  could  not  be  done  on  better  lines  than  those 
laid  dovi'n  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Hardy  and  Mr.  Leslie  Probyn. 
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Chairman — continued. 

11370.  Perhaps  you  will  say  how  far  you  con- 
sider those  schemes  practical,  in  the  present  state 
of  things  ? — 1  rather  think,  myself,  that  it  is  more 
the  duty  of  statesmen  than  men  in  my  position 
to  consider  whether  that  should  be  done. 

11371.  How  far  do  you  think  the  friendly 
socieiies  might  be  able  to  contribute,  more  than  wcieii 
they  have  hitherto  done,  towards  the  solving  of 
this  question? — Well,  I  believe  if  friendly 
societies  could  be  induced  to  establish  annuity 
benefits  after  65  years  of  age,  instead  of  insuring 
sickness  benefits  after  that  age,  that  it  would  be 

a  veiy  useful  and  very  valuable  change ;  and  I 
believe  that  what  they  are  already  doing  would, 
well,  what  the  leading  societies  are  doing,  would 
be  more  extensively  followed,  if  competition 
could  be  arrested.  There  is  so  much  competi-  ^^j, 
tion  in  friendly  societies,  so  many  established  cump- 
upon  unsound  principle,  that  if  they  could  be 
induced  or  persuaded  to  adopt  the  better  system 
of  insuring  annuities,  I  think  a  very  great  deal 
of  good  would  come  from  it. 

11372.  I  gather  that  you  consider  that  the 
competition  for  members  leads  to  the  payments 
being  kept  at  too  low  a  rate  to  enable  them  to 
insure  for  this  object? — Tes,  my  Lord. 

11373.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which 
that  competition  could  be  reduced  except  by 
bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  subject? 
— I  do  not  see  how  I  could  suggest  that  public 
opinion  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
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Chairman — continued. 

ject ;  I  think  that  must  also  be  for  statesmen 
and  others  to  consider.  We  Avho  are  leaders,  or 
profess  to  be  leaders,  in  the  friendly  society  sys- 
tem, are  endeavouring  to  do  all  we  can  to  induce 
them  to  establish  annuity  benefits  or  old  age 
pensions,  as  I  tell  you  ;  and  there  are  many 
thousands  in  this  country  who  are  already  so 
•  insured.  The  Manchester  Unity  established 
a  superannuation  system  in  1882  ;  but  they  were 
not  very  successful  for  a  long  time,  because  it 
was  not  very  energetically  pressed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unwillingness  of  members  to  pay 
more  money  than  they  were  paying  for  the 
benefits  which  were  then  promised  them  under 
the  rules.  But  the  Manchester  Unity  has  now 
500,  and  some  number  of  members  at  the  present 
time.  It  has  gone  forth  to  the  world  that  the 
Manchester  Unity  only  had  two,  that  was  never 
a  truth,  it  never  was  two. 

11374.  Only  two  subscribers? — Only  two 
subscribers.  It  has  gone  forth  and  has  appeared 
in  authoritative  documents,  but  it  never  had  a 
shadow  of  truth  in  it.  The  number  which  the 
Manchester  Unity  has  to  day  is  500  odd. 

11375.  That  is  the  aggregate  of  the  numbers 
of  a  great  number  of  affiliated  societies  ? — The 
Manchester  Unity  only  at  the  present  time  has 
secured  in  annuity  benefits  that  number  of  in- 
surances, 500  odd. 

11376.  But  are  they  not  made  up  of  the 
members  of  the  affiliated  societies? — The 
branches  of  the  Manchester  Unity  only.  I  only 
speak  of  the  Manchester  Unity ;  there  are 
thousands  in  some  of  the  other  societies. 

11377.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us 
an  instance  in  which  this  system  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  with  general  concurrence  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord.  In  the  Fountain  of  Knowledge  and 
Orwell  Lodges,  contribution  for  a  superannuation 
benefit  is  imperative  on  all  new  members,  and  it 
is  reported  by  both  lodges  that  now  the  system  is 
understood  there  is  no  falling  oHf  in  the  number 
of  entrants,  candidates  coming  forward  as  freely 
as  before  the  change  was  made.  The  Orwell 
Lodge  has  admitted  25  members. 

11378.  The  Orwell  Lodge  is  at  Ipswich,  I 
presume  ? — Yes,  it  is,  my  Lord.  The  Orwell 
Lodge  has  admitted  25  members  since  August, 
1892,  and  the  Foimtnin  of  Knowledge  obtains 
12  or  14  new  members  per  annum,  in  a  village 
of  about  200  houses,  where  another  society  is 
in  competition  with  them.  I  think  this  will 
show  to  your  Lordship  and  to  the  Commission 
that  if  this  system  could  be  established — we  will 
say  in  tlie  Manchester  Unity — others  would 
follow,  and  woidd  vie  with  each  other  in  that 
new  system.  If  it  were  established  in  the  Man- 
chester Unity,  1  do  not  know  why  the  other 
lodges  should  not  be  as  successful  as  these  two 
have  been.  I  have  letters  from  the  secretaries 
of  these  two  lodges  which  I  have  named,  and 
they  are  just  as  successful  xmder  the  new  system 
as  they  were  under  the  old  system,  although  it  is 
more  costly. 

11379.  What  is  the  general  position  of  the 
contributors  to  these  lodges,  say  the  Orwell 
Lodge ;  are  they  town  artizans  and  workmen,  or 
do  they  include  countrymen  ? — ^Yes  ;  they  will 
come  under  that  category  generally. 


Chairjuan — continued. 

11380.  Of  what? — Working  men  of  various 
descriptions,  following  various  occupations. 

11381.  In  country  as  well  as  town?— Yes;  in 
country  "s  well  as  town. 

11382.  That  lodge  that  you  spoke  of,  where  a 
considerable  number  increased  their  subscrip- 
tions although  there  was  competition,  and  tlie 
whole  population  of  the  village  did  not  exceed 
200  houses,  was  that  a  rural  village  ? — I  have 
forgotten  just  at  the  moment.  I  have  the  secre- 
tary's letter  here  ;  I  will  refer  to  it.  Chapeltowu 

I  believe,  (jrenoside,  near  Sheffield,  that  is 
where  it  is;  "a  small  village,"  he  savs,  "  of  200 
houses,  where  another  society  is  in  competition 
with  them." 

11383.  Although  a  small  village,  it  may  be  a 
village  containing  highly  remunerative  labour  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that,  my  Lord  ;  it  mny 
be,  or  it  may  not  be ;  and  there  may  be  many  re- 
sidences lying  outside.  He  says  200  houses 
There  are  some  figures  here,  which  I  think  perhaps 

this  would  be  a  proper  place  to  just  show  you,  Expecta- 
giving  the  proportional   number  who   survive  "."Man-''" 
to   65  years  of  age  from   members  admitted  Chester 
according  to  the  experience  of  the  Manchester  ^"''y- 
Unity.    Out  of  100,000  admitted  at  age  18, 
48,343  still  survive  at  65   years  of  age  ;  out 
of    100,000    admitted    at    age     25,  49,475 
still  survive  at  65  years  of  age  :  out  of  100,000 
admitted  at  age  30,  52,436  still  survive  at  65 
years  of  age  ;  and  at  70  years  of  age  out  of  that 
number  admitted  at  18,  36,974  survive  ;  and  of 
those  admitted  at  25,  the  survivors  at  70  years  of 
age  are  37,841  ;  of  the  100,000  admitted  at  30 
years  of  age,  at  70  years  of  age  40,105  survive. 
The  average  duration  of  life  at  65  is  nearly 

II  years,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  at  70 
is  85  ye;irs,  according  to  the  Manchester  Unity 
experience. 

1 1384-5.  Were  those  selected  lives  ? — Only  by 
such  selection  as  a  medical  examination  when  firt^t 
entering  into  the  society,  because  every  member 
admitted  is  supposed  to  undergo  a  medical 
examination  ;  inquiry  into  his  present  state  of 
health  and  into  the  healthfulness  of  his  family 
generally.  I  understand  that  that  is  the  general 
medical  examination. 

11386.  Were  those   proposals  to  establish  a  Old  age 
system  of  old  age  pensions  kept  apart  from  the  gepj^^ate!^ 
sickness  and  the  other  fimds,  or  were  they  taken 

to  be  one  and  the  same? — In  the  Mancliester 
Unity  it.  is  insisted  that  they  be  kept  apart  in  a 
separate  fund — the  assurance  for  annuities  or 
pensions. 

11387.  Would  you  state  what  the  contribution  Particulars 

against  sickness  is  ;  what  the  added  contribution  °''|«^eral 
.  =  „  .  .        '  , ,  •  ,  and  old  age 

IS  tor   provision   tor   old   age .'' — r  or  sickness  benefits. 

benefits?    The  sickness  benefits  are  so  various; 

would  your  lordship  be  good  enough  to  name 

some  benefit — some  amount  of  money  per  week. 

Lodges  sometimes  provide  10s,  per  week,  or  12s. 

per  week,  during  sickness. 

11388.  With,  of  course,  corresponding  bene- 
fits ? — Yes,  funeral  benefits  to  correspond.  I  will 
select  one  or  t.vo,  and  one  or  two  ages. 

11389.  You  mean  the  ages  at  which  subscrip- 
tions are  commenced? — Yes,  my  Lord.  We 
will  say,  for  instance,  at  18.  I  will  quote 
the  latest  sickness  and  funeral  benefit  tables  ; 
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Chairman — continued, 
contributions  and  sick  benefits  both  ceasino; 
at  65  years  of  age.  At  18  ;  for  a  sick  bene- 
fit of  10.«.  per  week  during  the  first  twelve 
months  sickness  and  5s.  per  week  during  sickness 
after  continued  sickness  of  twelve  months,  10/. 
at  the  death  of  a  member  and  51.  at  the  death  of 
a  member's  first  wife  ;  the  contributions  at  that 
age  would  be  Is.  2d.  per  month,  the  contributions 
ceasing  at  65  years  of  age,  sickness  benefits  also 
ceasing. 

Mr.  Pell. 

11390.  Commencing  at  18?— At  18  years  of 
age.  Now,  if  to  that  were  added  an  annuity 
benefit  of  5s.  per  week — which  is  the  common 
benefit  understood  to  be  provided  for  :  5s.  per 
week  to  commence  at  65  years  of  age,  the  con- 
tributions would  be,  in  addition  to  that  Is.  2d. 
per  month,  Is.  4rf.  more;  th;it  is  for  returnable 
contributions.  The  contribution  if  unretiirnable 
would  be  )l|(f.  That  would  be  2^.  l^d.  per 
month,  all  contributions  ceasing  at  65  years  of 
age,  and  sickness  benefits  ceasing,  and  the 
annuity  of  5s.  a  week  then  commencing. 

Chairman. 

11391.  And  nothing  returnable? — Nothing 
returnable,  in  that  case. 

11392.  That  assumes  an  assurance  of  5*.  a 
week  ;  I  understand  some  are  larger  and  some 
are  smaller  ? — No,  my  Lord  ;  that  will  be  the 
case  with  all.  I  will  give  you  now  another  case. 
We  will  say  a  person  entering  at  25  

11393.  Yes  ;  but  what  I  want  is  this;  Is  the 
annuity  which  they  insure  the  same  in  all  cases, 
or  may  they,  by  paying  a  larger  subscription, 
buy  a  larger  annuity  ? — Yes,  they  could,  by 
paying  double  that,  have  10s.  a  week.  By  pay- 
ing 3s.  \d.  instead  of  2s.  \^d.,  the  annuitant 
would  then  have  10s.  a  week  instead  of  os. 
Suppose  a  person  entered  at  25  years  of  age,  the 
contributions  for  the  sickness  benefit,  which  I 
have  previously  spoken  of,  would  be  1*.  4|</<,  per 
month,  commencing  at  25  years  of  age.  Then 
the  annuity  benefit  at  that  age  would  be  Is.  4c?., 
making  the  whole  contribution  per  month  2s. 

Hd. 

11394.  What  are  the  largest  weekly  ])ayments 
secured  for  old  age  ? — ^You  see  we  have  so  few ; 
there  are  a  few  amongst  those,  I  observe  here, 
who  insure  for  high  benefits  ;  the  highest 
insurances  are  10s.  ;  there  are  some  at  7s. 

11395.  And  what  are  the  lowest? — Well,  I 
think  there  are  some  amongst  that  niunber 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  altogether  which  are 
only  2s.  Qd.  But,  I  believe,  they  commence  at  60 
years  of  age  in  one  of  the  Scotch  lodges  ;  those 
commencing  at  60  years  of  age  would  be  the 
more  costly  benefit,  very  much- 

Mr.  Booth. 

11396.  Upon  this  subscription  of  Is.  2d.  per 
month  for  sick  benefit,  is  that  a  sick  benefit 
ceasing  at  65  ? — Yes. 

11397.  What  additional  contribution  would  be 
necessary  if  sick  benefit  does  not  cease  at  65, 
but  continues  when  no  annuity  is  thought  of? — 
The  contribution  in  that  case  would  bq  Is.  6</, 
per  month, 


Mr.  Pell. 

11398.  What  do  you  mean  by  18  years  of 
age  ;  do  you  reckon  it  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Post  Office  authorities,  that  is,  between  17  and 
18,  or  past  18  ? — The  tables  here  are  calculated 
at  "  age  last  birthday." 

11399.  You  difter  from  the  Post  Office  ?— In 
that,  yes  ;  it  is  an  immaterial  matter  almost. 

Chairman. 

11400.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  repeatedly 
that  small  deferred  annuities  are  not  popular 
with  the  working  classes  ? — They  are  not  popular 
mainly  because  the  working  classes  do  not  under- 
stand them  sufficiently. 

11401.  But  you  think  that  if  combined  with 
the  system  of  insurance  against  sickness,  they 
might,  when  fully  understood,  become  generally 
adopted  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  that  has  long  been 
my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  is  strongly  fortified 
by  the  two  letters  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
which  it  makes  no  difference. 

11402.  Will  you  complete  your  statement  by 
saying  what  increase  of  the  charges  occurs  in  the 
case  of  returnable  subscriptions  ? — I  read  that  at 
18  years  of  age,  the  contribution,  as  we  call  it, 
would  be  for  the  annuity  benefit  commencing  at 
65,  if  the  contributions  were  to  be  returned  in  the 
event  of  previous  death,  J-s.  4o?.  per  month. 
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11403. 
Yes. 


Mr.  Booth. 
Is  that  returnable  without  interest  ? — 

Chairman 

11404.  I  think  you  said  that  these  contribu- 
tions might  be  considerably  raised,  so  as  to  obtain 
all  the  objects  which  we  want,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  competition  between  the  great  societies  which 
tended  to  induce  members  to  join  them  by  the 
payment  of  a  low  annual  subscription  ?— That  is 
so,  my  Lord. 

11405.  How  do  you  propose  to  get  oyer  that 
difficulty  ? — I  am  very  sorry  that  I   am  not 

would  be 


very 

ingenious  enough  to  find 
successful. 


sorry  that 
....^  a  way  that 
I  am  afraid  that  the  process  would 
be  very  slow,  unless  a  greater  power  than  the 
societies  will  take  the  matter  in  hand. 

11406.  We  are  all  deeply  conscious  of  the 
immense  amount  of  good  done  by  the  friendly 
societies ;  but  could  you  suggest  any  other 
manner  by  which  their  usefulness  could  be 
extended  ? — ^I  can  only  suggest  what  we  are  r 
talking  about,  that  they  should  secure  annuity  ji 
benefits  after  65  years  of  age.  I  can  only 
recommend,  though  I  can  scarcely  see  myself  by 

what  means  it  is  accomplished  ;  I  would  rather 
it  was  done  by  inducement  than  by  any  other 
means.  The  working  classes  do  not  like  to  be 
forced. 

11407.  But  are  there  any  other  means  ?    I  do  butsb  d 
not  suppose  you  consider  that  compulsion  by  Act  """^  ^f 
of  Parliament  is  possible  in  such  cases  ? — I  do  jgj^to 
not  see  that  it  would  be  ;  there  would  be  a  very 
great  deal  of  rebellion  against  it,  and  it  would  be 
a  very  great  evil,  I  considei',  in  this  country. 

11408.  Therefore  that  may  be  set  aside  as  one 
of  those  remedies  which  may  not  be  thought  of? 
« — I  think  so. 

11409.  Then  the  only  remedy  would  appear 
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Chairman — continued. 

to  be  the  constant  discussion  of  these  subjects 
among  the  bodies  themselves  ? — I  think  so.  I 
think  that  is  the  best  way  of  seciiring  their 
advancement,  by  encouraging  them  in  every 
possible,  in  every  available  way,  to  improve  their 
position.  They  do  improve ;  they  improve 
as  rapidly  as  we  can  almost  expect  tliem  ; 
they  are  gradually  coming  to  it,  and  they  will 
come  to  it, 

11410.  I  suppose  during  the  last  twenty  years 
especially,  and  since  the  spread  of  education, 
they  take  a  larger  and  wiser  view  of  their  in- 
terests than  they  formerly  did  ?— Yes  ;  tiiey  take 
a  very  much  larger  and  a  very  much  wiser  view. 
I  believe  it  is  mainly  the  introduction  of 
statistical  information  from  the  records  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  itself,  by  the  former  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Henry  Ratcliffe,  which  has  led  to  all 
the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Manchester  Unity,  and  the  other  societies  which 
have  followed  the  Manchester  Unity  in  its 
advancement,  in  its  lead. 

11411.  Has  the  example  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  been  very  largely  followed  in  the  matter 
of  supplying  annual  statements  of  their  financial 
position  as  well  as  other  facts  ?—  Yes  ;  I  believe 
it  has  been  largely  followed,  my  Lord. 

11412.  Are  there  many  societies  that  do  not 
give  these  annual  accounts,  so  as  to  enable  their 
members  to  judge  accurately  what  their  position 
is  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  that ;  the 
Registry  Office  would  be  the  place  to  ascertain 
that. 

11413.  Now,  hitherto,  all  we  have  said  has 
referred  to  men  only,  I  think  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

11414.  Is  there  a  spreading  desire  among  the 
female  part  of  our  population  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
arising  from  friendly  societies  ? — I  am  not 
myself  aware  that  there  is  a  very  great  desire 
among  the  female  population ;  but  the  leaders 
and  advisers  of  friendly  societies  advocate  the 
establishment  of  female  friendly  societies,  and  so 
far  I  go  with  them,  but  I  have  not  the  greatest 
possible  confidence  in  any  very  great  future  success 
of  female  societies. 

1 1415.  Would  you  make  it  possible  for  women 
to  subscribe  to  the  existing  societies,  or  Avould 
you  prefer  to  see  separate  special  societies  for 
women  founded  ? — would  prefer  to  see  special 
separate  societies  attached  to  the  present  affiliated 
institutions,  because  they  would  be  under  good 
government  generally. 

11416.  What  would  be  yoiu-  objection  to 
seeing  them  become  members  of  the  societies 
themselves,  provided  they  f^aid  the  same  sub- 
scriptions as  others? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  any  particular  objections.  Men  meet 
socially  at  their  lodges,  or  their  courts,  or  their 
clubs,  or  whatever  they  may  call  them — friendly 
societies  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 
that  the  women  should  go  and  join  with  the 
men  at  these  social  meetings.  I  would  keep 
them  separate. 

11417.  You  think  the  interests  of  the  women 
are  best  discussed  by  women  themselves,  and  the 
interests  of  the  men  by  men  themselves  ;  is  that 
what  it  comes  to  ? — 1  do  not  know  that  I  should 
exactly  say  so,  because  I  think  men,  being  better 


Chairman — continued. 

informed,  would  be  the  proper  accepted  advisers 
of  women's  societies. 

11418.  But  if  they  became  branches  or  affi- 
liated members  of  some  great  well-conducted 
society,  they  would  be,  I  suppose,  under  the 
rules  of  those  societies  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  they 
would,  of  course  ,  and  these  details  which  would 
follow  I  am  not  pre])ared  yet  to  s])eak  about. 

11419.  Have  you  heard  as  yet  of  any  such 
societies  havino  been  formed  ? — Oh,  yes,  my 
Lord. 

11420.  Where  ?— Well,  there  is  the  Suffolk 
Unity,  of  which  Mr.  Frome  Wilkinson  was  the 
designer  in  the  first  instance.  We  have  in  Not- 
tingham a  court  in  connection  with  that,  but  this 
court  was  established  with  the  hope  of  some  day 
belonging  to  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  it  took 
a  Manchester  Unity  name,  being  called  the 
Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth  Court;  that  is  one 
of  the  mottoes  of  the  Manchester  Unity.  Anil 
there  are  other  societies  in  Nottingham.  There 
is  the  Cowen  Court,  named  after  a  lady  who 
takes  a  very  active  interest  in  school  board 
matters,  and  in  matters  generally  which  ure  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  1  think  there  are  two  or 
three  others,  but  they  are  small. 

11421.  They  are  small? — They  are  small,  my 
Lord. 

11422-4.  Do  they  appear  to  be  increasing? 
— Well,  1  am  sure  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know, 
I  cannot  answer  that  question  just  now ;  although 
I  valued  the  whole  of  the  courts  a  while  ago,  and 
they  were  most  of  them  found  to  be  solvent. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

11425.  Mr.  Watson,  I  have  only  two  questions 
to  ask  you.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  scheme  for 
old  age  penijions  has  been  sufficiently  long  in 
operation  to  make  it  clear  that  the  calculations 
in  respect  of  contribution  and  pension  are  finan- 
cially sound  ? — I  think.  Sir,  I  may  say  that  they 
are  perfectly  sound,  according  to  a  very  vast 
experience  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  confirmed 
by  a  vast  experience  also  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters,  confirmed,  further  still,  certainly  for 
death  benefits,  by  the  tables  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  the 
Registry  Office  will  proceed  a  vast  mass  of  in- 
formation in  a  while  u^jon  this  subject  which 
would  be  still  further  confirmatory  of  the 
reliability  of  the  tables  which  have  been  already 
published. 

11426.  Has  the  scheme  been  framed  in  con- 
sultation with  an  actuary  ? — I  have  certified,  as 
the  actuary  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  the  tables 
which  are  in  use.  I  prepared  them  from  the 
original  data  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  t 
have  certified  them  as  being  correct,  which  I  can 
guarantee. 

Lord  Playfair. 

11427.  You  gave  us  the  number  of  persons 
living  at  diff'erent  ages  out  of  your  100,000  lives; 
have  you  compared  that  with  the  rate  of  persons 
living  in  the  general  population  at  similar  ages  ? 
— No,  T  have  not  compared  them  exactly  ;  but  I 
know  from  general  experience  that  they  would 
be  very  nearly  the  same ;  the  Carlisle  tables 
would  give  very  similar  results. 

11428.  I  am  oulv  speaking  from  recoUectionj 
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and  therefore  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  struck  me 
^that,  for  instance,  at  65  you  gave  the  chances  of 
life  amongst  your  persons  living  at  11  years,  did 
you  not? — Nearly  11  years. 

11429.  But  I  think  the  insurance  tables  give 
it  about  a  year  more  ?  —  A  year  more,  do 
they? 

11430.  T  think  so? — Do  you  know  what 
insurance  tables  ? 

11431.  Well,  I  am  chairman  of  a  very  large 
company,  and  my  impression,  from  recollection, 
is  that  we  calculated  it  at  about  12  years  ? — Ah, 
that  would  very  likely  be  from  the  healthy  tables 
of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

11432.  And  at  70  you  gave  eight  and  a-half 
years? — Yef. 

1 1433.  Of  course  the  insurance  offices  generally 
have  a  higher  chtss  of  society  than  you  have,  and 
persons  more  carefully  taken  care  of  during 
their  lives ;  but  it  would  be  higher  than  that, 
about  a  year? — Yes,  perha])s  so,  more  carefully 
examined.  I  believe  the  Foresters  are  a  little 
lower. 

1 1434.  That  one  would  naturally  expect,  from 
the  diff^;rent  class  of  persons  insured.  With  you 
they  are  almost  all  working  men,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Ritclde. 

Govern-  11435.  Amongst  the  inducements  that  you 
ment  con-  desire  should  be  afforded  to  persons  to  provide 
and  control  sickness  and  old  age,  do  you  include  any  con- 
of  friendly  tribution  from  Government  ? — No. 
societies  11436.  That  you  would  entirely  object  to?— 
deprecated,  ^^jj^  j  ^^^^  j^^^  observed  here,  if  you  will  just 
allow  me  to  read  a  remark  that  I  have  made 
upon  that  subject  only  ;  I  will  just  read  the  one 
paragraph  that  refers  to  that  subject,  if  my  Lord 
will  allow  me  :  "  The  above  are  but  hints  as  to 
"  how  the  voluntary  system  may  be  encouraged. 
"  It  is  not  supposed  that  even  a  moiety  of  the 
"  community  could  be  at  once  brought  in,  but 
"  insurances  would  increase  gradually,  and  the 
*'  system  would  proceed  much  more  soundly  and 
"  satisfactorily  than  could  be  expected  of  any 
"  compulsory  contribution  scheme.  Members  of 
"  friendly  societies  are  exceedingly  jealous  of 
"  outward  interference,  either  by  the  Govern- 
"  ment  or  any  other  authority,  but  they  are 
"  amenable  to  reasonable  persuasion  and  advice  ; 
"  and  it  is  possible  that  some  might  be  found 
"  who  would  be  encouraged  by  a  liberal  sub- 
"  vention,  if  such  a  method  of  help  could  be 
"  tendered  and  received  without  infecting  the 
"  recipient  with  the  pauper  taint. ' 

11437.  That  remark  of  yours  refers,  does  it, 
to  a  contribution  from  Government  sources  in 
aid  of  contribution  to  friendly  societies  ? — Yes,  I 
referred  to  that.  If  anything  was  to  be  done  in 
that  way,  I  say  there  ai"e  those  who  would  not 
object ;  but  generally  the  societies  do  object  to 
any  aid  from  Government  or  from  any  other 
sources. 

11438.  I  suppose  one  of  the  reasons  for  that 
objection  would  be  that  Government  conti-ibu- 
tion  would  of  necessity  mean,  to  some  extent, 
Government  control  ? — ^Exactly  so. 

11439.  And  that  would  be  strongly  distasteful 
to  the  members  of  friendly  societies? — Yes,  il 
would. 


Mr.  Ritchi'e — continued. 

11440.  And  do  I  take  it  that  you  yourself  are 
satisfied  that  the  working  classes  are  progre.ssing, 
and  progressing  as  fast  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected  of  them,  in  the  effort  to  provide  for 
themselves  by  belonging  to  fi-iendly  societies?— 
I  am  confident  they  are. 

11441.  You  have  not  come  here  to  recommend 
to  this  Commission  that  they  should  suggest  auv 
alteration  in  connection  with  such  societies  as 
yours  ? — No,  I  do  not  recommend  that  they 
should  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

11442.  You  want  the  working  classes  to  be 
left  alone  ? — Well,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
not  altogether ;  because  there  is  no  institution  in 
the  country  which  is  not  interfered  with  more  or 
less.  But  we  do  not  want  any  unreasonable 
interference. 

11443.  No;  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  progress  that  is  being 
made  ? — Perfectly. 

11444.  And  you  think  that  legislative  inter- 
ference would  in  all  probability  not  help  forward 
the  movement  which  you  have  at  heart,  and 
might  possibly  retard  it  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  so, 
exactly  as  you  state  it. 

Mr.  Loch. 

11445.  You  referred  to  the  question  of  arrest- 
ing competition ;  has  it  been  suggested  that 
conditions  might  be  required  as  to  the  establish- 
ment either  of  new  societies  or  new  branches, 
which  might  in  some  measure  arrest  competition  ? 
— I  do  not  feel  myself  that  I  ought  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  any  recommendation  of  that 
character  ;  but  if  it  could  be  done  without  undue 
interference,  I  think  something  in  that  direction, 
something  not  very  far,  might  be  beneficial. 

11446.  But  you  could  not  suggest  what  the 
something  might  be  ? — No ;  I  am  unwilling  to 
attempt  to  do  anything  of  that  kind.    I  am  afraid  \ 
I    should    come   into   competition  with  abler 
persons,  and  schemes  are  not  easily  defended. 

11447.  Turning    next   to   the   question    of  snp 
"  liberal  subvention  ;  "  is  there  any  instance  in 
which  a  patronage  society  has  flourished  success-  jJJJ'J] 
fully  as  against  a  society  tf  at  had  fought  its  own  niMW 
way  independently,  that  would  be  an  instance  of 

a  kind  of  " liberal  subvention"  possibly? — Yes. 
May  I  ask  you  to  interpret  exactly  what  you 
mean  by  a  "  patronage  society." 

1 1448.  1  meant  where  the  honorary  members 
were  possibly  large  givers  towards  the  fund  ?— I  f 
have  found  some   cases  where   societies  have  i 
largely  benefited  by  honorary   members'  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions ;  but  they  are  rare  after 
all. 

11449.  Are  they  so  rare  that  on  the  whole  we 
may  trace  that  the  general  principle  would  be, 
that  the  independent  society  is  the  strongest 
society  and  the  pi'osperous  rather  than  the  other  ? 
■ — There  are  so  few  of  them  come  under  luy  notice 
that  1  really  cannot  offer  an  opinion  very  nuich 
about  them.  They  are  so  very  few.  The  great  | 
affiliated  bodies  know  nothing  of  honorary  \ 
members'  help.  j 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

11450.  Not  in  the  lodges  ?— Very  little 
indeed.  I  am  an  honorary  member  of  two 
societies  in  Nottingham,  and  1  was  told  in  each 
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a  f(>\v  years  ago  (I  send  my  subscriptions  regu- 
larly) I  was  told  I  was  the  only  paying  honorary 
member  in  the  town,  although  they  had  many 
— one  of  the  societies  ;  I  do  not  think  honorary 
members  pay  very  much. 

Mr.  Loch. 

11451.  May  one  say  that  the  honorary  sub- 
scriptions, at  any  i-ate  in  the  fevv  societies  in  which 
they  exist,  are  something  in  the  nature  of  what  you 
may  call  a  temptation  to  be  thrifty  ?  It  has 
been  uro-ed  that  what  is  wanted  by  the  working 
classes  is  a  temptation  to  lay  by  money  for 
annuities,  and  that  temptation  will  be  in  the 
iorm  of  a  State  subsidy.  T  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  would  agree? — I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  The  greatest  teujptation,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  the  impression  on  every  working  man's 
mind  of  the  duty  to  himself  to  make  provision 
for  old  age. 

1 14,52.  What  is  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  now  ? — I  do 
not  remember  those  things  exactly;  seven  hun- 
dred ihousand  odd. 

11453.  And  what  is  the  rate  of  increase, 
roughly,  year  by  year  ? — I  think  somewhere 
about  15,000  or  16,000  it  woidd  average,  as  near 
as  I  can  remember.  My 
that  must  not  be  taken  as  reliable 
my  department. 

11454.  May  one  draw  from  that  this  conclu- 
sion :  that  this  society  by  this  time  is  affecting 
a  very  large  mass  of  the  population  ? — Oh,  it  is  ; 
immensely  greater  every  year. 

11455.  And,  therefore,  if  by  any  method  the 
system  which  you  have  suggested  of  an  annuity 
fund,  as  well  as  the  sick  benefit,  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  a  solution  of  this  question  of  old  age 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  artizan  class  ? — 
Exactly  so. 

11458.  Turning  to  the  villagers,  I  think  you 
said  that  one  of  the  places  you  quoted  where 
they  had  this  annuity,  was  a  village  ? — Yes  ; 
Chapeltown:  200  houses  in  it. 

11457.  Is  there  any  instance  of  the  system  of 
old  age  annuity  beins:  adopted  in  an  agricultural 
district  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  the  most  splendid  institution 
of  the  kind  exists  in  Suffolk  (Stoke  and  Mel- 
ford);  a  society,!  believe,  of  2,000  members, 
every  one  of  whom  is  insured  for  an  annuity 
benefit  ai  65  years  of  age,  of  4s.  or  5s.  a  week. 

11458.  Therefore  the  method  you  propose  of 
an  increased  contribution  for  old  age  (und  is 
applicable  in  your  opinion  to  agricultuial  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  to  towns? — Yes.  it  is  applicable  ; 
but  I  must  always  make  this  proviso,  that  the 
working  classes  do  not  get  sufficient  money  to 
justify  us  in  saying  that  they  ought  to  pay  these 
large  amounts  of  money  per  month  which  they 
would  necessarily  cost.  I  wish  that  they  could 
do  it ;  but  1  am  not  disposed  to  charge  them 
either  with  neglect  or  any  other  fault  if  they 
cannot  do  it,  There  is  all  credit  due  to  them 
when  they  manage  to  save  the  little  money  from 
their  earnings  which  enables  them  to  retain  their 
membership  of  a  friendly  societj'. 

11459.  But  have  you  noticed  with  the  increase 
of  wage  in  agricultural  districts  an  increased 
willingness  to  pay  larger  sums  for  these  benefits 
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— I  have  not  noticed  any  change  from  that 
cause  ;  Out  I  might  interjjose  an  observation 
there,  in  replying  to  that.  I  n  Dorsetshire,  which 
is  understood  to  be,  I  think,  mainly  an  agri- 
cultural county,  and  not  the  mostwealtliy  county 
in  England,  I  believe  that  the  average  insurance 
for  sickness  benefits  throughout  that  county 
amounts  to  considerably  jnore  than  it  does  in 
Lancashire. 

11460.  And  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  annual 
increase,  is  the  increase  largely  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  ? — Well,  the  increase  is  pretty 
general  in  the  Manchester  Unity  amongst  the 
later  established  districts,  if  I  may  be  understood. 
Tlie  old  districts  are  going,  many-  of  them  are 
going  ;  they  began  on  false  principles,  and 
though  great  efforts  huve  been  put  forth  to 
remedy  tJie  errors  of  the  time,  of  statistical  dark- 

ness,  y  et  they  have  not  been  able  altogether  to  over-  ""''^  ^""^^^ 
come  it,  and  we  cannot  save  a  great  many  of  them. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  those  which  have  been 
establishfd  on  the  sounder  })rinciples,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Manchester  Unity  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  1853  and  jierfected  in  1864,  have  been 
established  upon  sounder,  and  I  may  say  sound, 
principles,  and  there  the  increase  is  going  on 
constantly. 

11461.  There  also,  is  it  true  that  you  woidd 
find  very  few  failures  of  lodges  ?^ — Vei-y  few 
failures  of  lodges  in  those  districts,  very  few. 

11462.  And,  therefore,  part  of  the  difficulty 
is,  I  understand,  to  remove  the  somewhat  un- 
sound system  that  was  started  before  we  had 
sufficient  knowledge  of  these  problems  ? — Yes  ; 
we  heip  them  all  we  can. 

11463.  But  a  period  must  be  gone  through  in 
which  that  rather  unsound  work  of  the  j>ast  has 
to  be  cleared  away  ? — Yes.  We  do  not  repu- 
diate them  ;  we  help  them  all  we  can. 

11464.  But  you  look  forward  to  a  change  by 
which  those  rather  unsound  districts  w  ill  be  sra- 
dually  regenerated  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  StoclwlL 

11465.  V\  ith  regard  to  an  answer  that  you 
gave  Mr.  Loch  as  to  the  payment  of  honorary 
members'  subscriptions,  it  is  known  to  you,  I 
suppose,  that  the  majority  of  these  subscriptions 
are  not  paid  to  the  benefit  funds? — Yes;  they 
are  paid  generally  to  the  management  funds. 

11466.  They  are  paid  generally  to  the  manage- 
ment funds,  or  to  the  distress  funds  by  the  rules  ? 
— Yes  ;  they  do  not  go  to  the  benefit  funds  in 
any  case  that  I  know  of. 


11467, 
Unity  ?- 


Mr.  Lnch. 
You  are  speaking  of  the  Manchester 
-Yes. 

Mr.  Stochall. 

11468.  Do  you  know  of  many  other  societies 
besides  the  Manchester  Unity  which  provide 
annuities  ? — The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters 
have  tables  of  annuities.  How  far  they  are  suc- 
cessful I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  mentioned  one 
case  just  now,  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Society,  a 
large  society.  There  are  many  other  societies 
which  provide  annuities  up  and  do-wn  the 
country,  some  of  the  county  friendly  societies  ; 
but   1  have    not   made   valuations    of  theui, 
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and,  therefore,  they  do  not  come  immediately 
under  my  notice  ;  but  from  my  general  know- 
ledge I  am  quite  positive  that  many  of  them 
make  provision  for  annuities  if  their  members  pay 
for  them,  and  some  members  do. 

11469.  You  have  spoken  about  the  friendly 
societies  being  induced  to  stop  competition  with 
a  view  to  their  being  more  successful.  Sup- 
posing an  Act  were  passed  compelling  all 
societies  to  have  a  minimum  rate  of  contributions 
for  the  benefits  promised,  would  you  agree  to  that  ? 
' — I  should  be  very  reticent  about  advising  any 
Actof  Parliamentthat  could  be  looked  upon  by  the 
friendly  societies  as  being  in  any  way  oppressive. 
Although  I  might  agree  Avith  its  principle,  I  am 
quite  aware  that  the  members  of  friendly 
societies  are  not  altogether  yet  ready  for  such 
measures.  I  would  not  force  them  against  their 
will ;  I  believe  that  such  a  method  would  be 
good  in  the  end,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  cause 
a  great  deal  of  perturbation  and  trouble  in  the 
beginning. 

11470.  Have  you  beeu  asked  by  any  of  ihe 
societies  to  prepare  tables  for  annuity  benefits 
where  the  members  of  the  societies  are  below 
the  age  of  16  years? — Yes. 

11471.  For  what  are  known  as  juvenile  socie- 
ties ' — Yes,  I  believe  I  have  prepared  such  tables. 
I  cannot  remember  all  the  tables  I  have  prepared  ; 
if  that  question  had  been  put  to  me  previously  I 
would  have  told  you  what  the  answer  to  it 
really  was  ;  but  I  have  prepared  tables,  I 
believe.  Ipswich  is  really  going  on  Avonderfully 
well  in  advancement,  and  I  believe  that  they 
have  already  had  tables  pre])ared  for  juvenile 
societies  to  provide  for  annuity  benefits  after  65 
years  of  age,  and  the  cor^tributions  to  commence 
at  something  like  3,  or  4,  or  5  years  of  age. 

11472.  With  contributions  to  continue  till 
pension  commences  ? — And  the  contributions  to 
commence  at  3,  or  4,  or  5  years  of  age,  and  to 
continue  to  be  paid  to  age  65.  1  think  the  juvenile 
society  would  be  the  agent  until  adult  member- 
ship was  arrived  at,  when  it  would  be  transferred 
to  the  adult  lodge,  f^o  we  have  already  tables  in 
the  Manchester  Unity  for  that  purpose,  but  I 
cannot  give  a  positive  reply  as  to  exactly  how  ; 
I  could  Inrnish  you  with  that  information. 

11473.  You  could  prepare  tables  whereby  this 
annuity  could  be  obtained  by  the  subscriptioia 
commencing  in  the  juvenile  society,  and  then 
continuing  through  the  senior  one  ? — Oh  dear, 
yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Rules  and  11474.  Might  I  interpose  just  one  question; 
practice  of  what  happens  in  the  case  of  a  member  who  has 
Handles-  paid  for  some  years,  and  then  gets  out  of  work, 
or  gets  into  misfortune  and  is  unable  to  continue  ; 
what  happens  to  him  ?^ — Well,  he  has  to  leave 
the  society,  I  suppose,  and  secession  then  occurs  ; 
we  have  many  secessions  of  course,  some,  I  sup- 
pose from  such  causes. 

11475.  in  regard  to  his  contributions  iip  to 
that  time,  there  is  no  return  ? — No  ;  there  is  no 
provision  in  ihe  table  for  any  return  ;  you  see  in 
the  data  obtained  all  these  contingencies  are 
embraced  in  the  experience  from  which  the  tables 
are  made. 


ter  Unity 
as  to  lapses. 


Chairman. 

11476.  And,  I  suppose,  a  strict  adherence  to 
that  rule  is  very  necessary  to  prevent  frequency 
of  lapses  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

11477.  From  indifference? — Yes,  my  Lord; 
but  I  know  of  many  instances  where  distress 
funds  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting members  having  to  leave  from  such 
causes,  their  subscriptions  being  paid  for  them ; 
I  have  known  many  instances. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

11478.  Do  you  give  any  period  of  time  during 
which  a  subscriber  who  has  lapsed  in  his  payment 
may  pay  up  what  has  been  lapsed,  and  then  re- 
gain his  position  in  the  society  ? — Yes. 

11479.  ' What  is  it  ?— Six  months  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  if  he  desires  to  come  back 
again  he  can  do  so  ;  the  lodge  can  receive  him 
back  by  him  ju'oducing  a  medical  certificate  that 
he  is  in  a  fair  state  of  health  such  as  he  Avas 
when  his  membership  lapsed  ;  and  that  is  con- 
tinued up  to  twelve  months,  when  it  can  be 
still  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  district  com- 
mittee ;  so  he  has  twelve  months'  probation. 

Mr.  Booth. 

11480.  With  regard  to  the  Stoke  and  Melford 
Society  tliat  you  have  mentioned,  does  its  financial 
position  rest  solely  upon  the  subscriptions  of  its 
membtrs  ? — I  think  1  should  say  "  yes  "  to  that ; 
I  am  not  quite  confident. 

11481.  They  have  not  an  advantage  in  a 
special  rate  of  interest,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 
— They  have  had  ;  they  paid  low  contributions, 
and  they  had  an  advantage  in  a  very  high  rate 
of  interest  from  Consols  which  were  allowed,  I 
thinkj  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances  many 
years  ago,  4  per  cent.  But  I  believe  that  was 
only  continued  to  the  older  branch.  It  has  two 
branches  :  the  older  and  the  younger ;  and  I  think, 
when  that  arrangement  was  discontinued,  those 
members  whose  money  was  so  invested  were 
allowed  to  remain,  and  the  others,  of  course, 
could  not  receive  interest  at  that  rate  ;  but  I 
have  since  prepared  tables  of  contributions  for 
that  society  at  a  higher  rate — a  little — than  they 
were  previously  pacing,  and  now  they  are  paying 
up  to  the  full  value  of  those  benefits  according 
to  the  Manchester  Unity's  experience. 

11482.  You  say  that  the  only  proposal  that 
you  can  make  is  that  the  sick  benefit,  after  65 
years  of  age,  should  be  changed  into  a  proper 
annuity  benefit? — Should  cease,  and  an  annuity 
benefit  then  be  insured,  yes, 

11483.  Do  you  refer  solely  to  new  members 
with  regard  to  that,  or  have  you  any  scheme  in 
your  mind  for  dealing  with  existing  members  ? — 
Oh,  yes  ;  we  have  not  only  schemes,  but  we 
have  tables  prepared  whereby  membei's  who  can 
afford  it,  to  any  age,  may  exchange  from  the 
sickness  benefit  to  the  annuity  benefit.  We 
have  published  examples  of  how  that  may  be 
done  ;  that  is,  how  members  may  exchange  from 
one  to  the  other, 

11484.  Does  it  become  very  onerous  as  they 
go  on  in  age  ? — Of  course,  a  man  of  50  years 
of  age  has  onXy  15  years  after  which  time  when 
he  will  have  13/,  a  year  instead  of  having  the 
average  sickness  allowance,  which  will  be  a  very 
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great  deal  less  than  that  ;  therefore,  it  must  cost 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  purchase  that 
greater  benefit  ;  and,  as  members  go  on  in  age, 
it  would  be  more  costly- 

1148o.  And,  therefore,  not  likely  to  be  carried 
out  ? — Not  to  any  very  great  extent  ;  I  am 
afraid  not. 

11486.  So  that,  in  fact,  in  effect  the  result  of 
this  improvement  would  only  be  felt  after  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  number  of  years,  with  new 
members  not  for  40  or  45  years,  and  there  would 
probably  be  few  cases  of  members  who  have  been 
any  great  length  of  time  who  would  be  able  or 
willing  to  do  it  ? — Yes  ;  1  must  say  that  is  so. 

1 1487.  So  that  it  is  a  benefit  that  is  very  pros- 
pective ? — Yes,  it  is. 

11488.  As  far  as  dealing  with  the  condition  of 
the  members? — Yes,  it  is. 

11489.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  funds  :  do  you  propose  that  the  annuity 
funds  should  be  held  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  death  funds  are  now  held,  separated  from  the 
other  funds,  and  arranged  by  districts  ? — Oh,  yes, 
most  assuredly ;  sej^arate  and  distinct  entirely  ; 
not  to  be  touched  by  anything  else. 

11490.  And  grouped  in  districts,  so  that  there 
is  a  larger  basis  of  security  ? — Well,  the  Man- 
chester Unity  has  a  central  fund  ;  1  should  re- 
commend that  all  of  them  join  that  central  fund. 
That  would  be  the  best  way  in  my  opinion,  but 
you  cannot  bring  everybody  to  that  opinion  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  Manchester  Unity  allows  dis- 
tricts to  establish  these  central  annuity  funds  or 
lodges. 

11491.  Or  lodges  ?— Yes. 

11492.  Lodges  may  do  it  ? — Yes. 

11493.  But  you  would  not  consider  yourself  a 
lodge  a  sufficiently  broad  basis  for  such  an  under- 
taking ? — 1  should  like  a  broader  one,  but  there 
are  some  of  our  lodges  that  I  would  have  as 
much  confidence  in  as  I  would  have  in  the  Unity 
itself,  thousands  of  them.  I  may  say  still  I 
would  rather  see  a  broader  basis. 

11494.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  collec- 
tion of  subscriptions  for  a  pension  fund  by  the 
State ;  would  it  check  the  amounts  that  could 
be  collected,  or  that  would  be  raised  through 
your  society  ? — I  do  not  think  I  am  in  a  position 
to  answer  that  question  ;  I  have  not  thought  any- 
thing of  that.  The  Post  Office  would  be  an  excel- 
lent agency  for  insuring  pensions,  under  which,  if 
it  were  thought  well,  members  might  be  allowed 
to  insure  sickness  benefits  in  friendly  societies  up 
to  65  years  of  age,  and  I  could  see  no  objection 
to  their  going  to  insure  their  annuity  in  the  Post 
Office  if  they  thought  well  to  do  so.  I  have 
never  heard  that  proposed,  but  I  should  myself 
see  no  objection  to  it. 

11495.  You  think  it  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  checking  the  stream  of  subscriptions  in  your 
ditection  ? — It  is  a  point  upon  which  I  have 
really  not  thought. 

11496.  At  any  rate,  you  do  not  seem  to  dread 
it  ? — Oh  dear,  no. 

11497.  You  think  that  the  prospects  of  success 
of  your  societies  would  not  be  injured  by  a  com- 
petition of  that  sort  ? — No  ;  not  in  any  way,  I 
think.  Oh,  dear  no.  I  would  give  a  fi'ee  hand 
to  everythino;  of  that  kind. 
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11498.  Then  if  that  is  so,  if  the  effect  of  the  State  pen 
Government  collecting  from  individuals  subscrip- 
tions towards  a  pension  fnnd  would  not  injure 
the  prospects  of  your  societies,  you  would  say 
still  more  that  if  the  money  was  collected 
through  taxation  it  would  not  affect,  supposing 
the  scheme  with  which  my  name  is  associated 
were  to  be  carried  out,  and  every  one  were  to  be 
entitled  on  reaching  the  age  of  65  to  an  annnity 
of  5.?.  a  week,  do  you  think  that  that  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  business  coming  in  the 
way  of  the  Manchester  Unity  and  other  great 
societies? — I  have  expressed  approval  of  your 
scheme,  and  I  have  ex2:)ressed  apiiroval  of  what 
Mr.  Hardy  has  said ;  I  have  also  expressed 
approval  of  Avhat  Mr.  Leslie  Probyn  has  said  ;  I 
expressed  that  approval  i'ecause  of  this  :  I  think 
if  the  State  has  to  deal  with  that  question,  it 
would  be  better  to  deal  with  it  boldly  ;  make  it 
an  acknowledged  duty,  and  give  the  money,  but 
do  not  call,  do  not  force  the  people  to  pay  for  it 
directly.  As  for  how  it  is  obtained,  the  State's 
money  is  obtained,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  ;  I  would  only  say  if  it  is  to  be  done  by  the 
Government  at  all  that  would  be  the  better  way 
to  do  it,  boldly,  rather  than  enter  on  a  dark  future, 
which  nobody  could  tell  where  it  would  end,  or 
lead  to. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

11499.  Mig-ht  I  venture  to  suajffest  that  vou 
have  not  ans^vered  ]Mr.  Booth's  question  ? — I 
have,  perhaps,  not  quite  understood  it.  I  dis- 
agree A^ath  compulsory  pension  in  any  form. 

Chairman. 

11500.  Do  you  call  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  com' 
pulsory  pension  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  declined.  I 
only  observed,  my  Lord,  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  done  by  the  Government  in  that 
direction,  that  would  be  the  best  of  the  schemes 
that  I  have  seen. 

11501.  Do  you  call  it  compulsory? — I  say  if 
the  Government  is  to  do  anything  I  do  not  call 
that  compulsory  at  all,  because  compulsory 
would  be  collecting  contributions,  but  even  that 
would  have  be  to  paid  for  ;  that  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Probyn. 

Mr.  Booth. 

11502.  My  point  is  simply  with  regard  to 
competition  with  your  societies.  Your  societies 
are  looking  forward  to  providing,  not  only  for 
sicki^ess  in  old  age,  but  for  annuities  in  old  age, 
and  my  question  was  first,  whether,  if  the 
Government  competed  with  you  in  the  same 
method,  askino  from  individuals  monthly  or 
weekly  contributions  towards  an  annuity, 
whether  their  doing  that,  whether  their  gointr 
round  practically  amongst  the  same  set  of 
people  that  you  go  round  amongst,  asking  for 
contributions  for,  after  all,  the  same  purpose ; 
whether  that  would  injure  your  business  ? — Not 
in  the  least.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  become  a  friendly  society  if  it 
desires,  only  it  could  not  compete  with  us  ;  you 
see  it  could  not  do  it  so  cheaply  as  we  do  it. 

11503.  Then  I  went  on  to  say,  and  there  I 
assumed  my  answer,  that  in  that  case,  a  fortinri, 
it  would  be  not  an  objection  if  the  funds  were 
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raised  by  taxation,  because  funds  raised  from 
'door  to  door  and  from  individual  to  individual 
would  press  more  upon  the  minds  of  the  men 
than  payment  out  of  taxation  ;  does  that  not 
follow  ? — I  leave  ihe  question  when  you  come  to 
that. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

1 1504.  What  is  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Society, 
is  it  a  county  society,  or  is  it  confined  to  Stoke 
and  Melford  ? — i  believe  it  is  a  county  society, 
managed  1  believe  by  some  of  the  clergy  in  con- 
junction Avith  the  committee  of  members  them- 
selves. 

11505.  But  not  associated  with  the  Man- 
chester Unity  ? — Oh,  dear,  no.  No  connection 
with  any  other  society  that  I  am  aware  of. 

11506.  So  that  it  extends  over  several  villages  ? 
■ — It  does  ;  I  suppose  it  does. 

11507.  In  the  county  of  Suffolk  ? — I  suppose 
it  does.  Yes. 

11508.  And  the  contributions  ;  the  liighest  are 
what;  I  forget  whether  you  stated  the  highest 
contribution  ? — I  do  not  think  1  mentioned  the 
contributions  at  all.  I  only  said  that  they  were 
upon  sound  principles,  that  they  were  paying  for 
the  benefits  which  were  insured  to  them.  I 
believe  on  that  subject  you  will  get  better 
information  from  Mr.  Hardy  than  I  can  give 
you. 

11509.  Do  you  remember  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  made  by  Colonel 
Howard  Vincent  some  three  years  ago  with 
regard  to  subsidising  friendly  societies  ? — I  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  I  do ;  we  should  very 
likely  read  such  things  in  a  passing  way. 

11510.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  would  see 
it  professionally,  officially  ? — I  do  not  remember, 
sir. 

11511.  Do  you  think  that  the  membership  of 
the  big  orders  is  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
mcrease  of  population  ? — I  think  so  ;  1  have  never 
paid  attention  to  that  subject,  but  I  think  they 
are  increasing  in  the  greater  ratio  of  the  two;  I 
rather  think  so. 

11512.  The  greater  ? — I  rather  think  so  ;  take 
them  altogether,  I  believe  that  they  are. 

11513.  But  I  understand  it  to  be  your  opinion, 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  for  the  rural  population 
(the  rural  labourers)  to  pay  the  highest  scale? — 
It  is ;  it  is  as  much  as  ever  they  can  do  to  pay 
the  lowest  sum  that  they  are  charged. 

11514-5.  U  e  all  gather  plainly  enough  that  you 
are  against  State  interference  in  any  form  what- 
ever ? — Yes. 

11516.  You  are  perfectly  willing  for  Govern- 
ment to  come  into  competition  with  you  if  they 
like,  is  it  because  you  think  they  cannot  do  it 
successfully  ? — Yes. 

11517.  Then  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make 
to  the  Commission  as  to  what  can  be  done  with 
the  minority,  who  do  not  join  any  friendly  society 
or  make  any  insurance,  and  who  become  old  men 
and  old  women  ? — No,  sir ;  I  do  not  come  here 
either  to  support  any  scheme,  or  to  devise  any, 
or  to  recommend  any;  it  is  a  great  question. 

11518.  It  is  not  in  your  line? — No,  sir,  it  is 
not. 

11519.  Does  the  Manchester  Unity  adopt  any 


Mr.  Broadhurst — continued, 
means  for  advocating  or  spreading  a  knowledge  . 
of  the  benefits  of  that  Society  amongst  the  work-  ad'^e- 
ing  people  ? — Well,  it  publishes  its  proceedings  meDf 
and  resolutions  and  everything  in   connection  J^* 
with  it  as  largely  as  it  can  amongst  its  own 
members ;   it  does   not   take  any  steps  to  go 
beyond. 

11520.  But   no  special? — No;   there   is  no 
advertising. 

11521.  Nor  special  meetings  ? — No,  sir. 

11522.  Other  than  the  lodge  meetings  ? — That 
is  all,  and  the  district  meetings,  and  the  annual 
meetings,  to  which  great  publicity  is  given  in  the 
public  press. 

11523.  Your  success  in  increasing  membership  ; 
is  the  Commission  to  un<lerstand  that  it  arises 
from  the  advocacy  of  each  member.  Every 
member  who  joins,  I  sujipose,  becomes  more  or 
less  an  interested  person,  and  advises  others  ? — 
He  should  do  so.  I  answered  his  Lordship  a  little 
while  ago,  I  think,  in  stating  that  from  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  correct  statistical  tables  by 
Mr.  KalcliflFe,  the  Society  had  been  advancing  in 
every  way,  numerically  and  financially,  and  in 
evety  way  in  which  a  society  could  advance. 
Therefore  I  attribute  its  general  advancement  to 
its  improved  system. 


Mr.  Pell. 

11524.  I  think  you  said  you  were  disinclined 
to  advocate  a  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

115?5.  At  the  same  time  you  did  not  think 
that  Mr.  Booth's  sc'ieme  partook  of  that 
character  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  so. 

11526.  Do  you  think  it  partakes  of  that 
character? — I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  answer 
these  questions;  I  must  keep  off  that,  if  you 
please. 

11527.  You  do  not  wish  to  answer  ? — No,  I  do 
not  wish  to  answer ;  1  do  not  wish  to  give 
opinions  on  these  matters  ;  I  will  repeat,  if  you 
think  well,  what  I  did  say. 

11528.  If  you  would? — I  think  if  the  Govern- 
ment w^ere  to  adopt  any  plan  of  taking  the 
responsibility,  or  something  to  that  effect,  of 
paying  themselves  old-age  pensions,  it  would  be 
better  to  do  it  boldly  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Charles  Booth,  by  Mr.  Ralph  Hardy,  and 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Probyn,  if  they  were  to  do  it, 
because  that  would  be  a  very  great  deal  better,  1 
considered,  than  any  compulsoi'y  contributions 
by  the  community  for  it. 

11529.  I  suppose  I  may  understand  you  to 
mean  by  compulsion,  compelling  "  A  "  to  make  a 
pension  for  himself;  that  would  be  compulsion? 
— To  pay  a  certain  amount  of  fixed  money 
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11530.  But  you  do  not  think  it  would  be 
compulsion  to  make  "  B  "  provide  a  pension  for 
"  A,"  whether  B  "  liked  it  or  not  ?— I  do  not 
think  anybody  would  be  pro[)Osing  anything  of 
the  kind  ;  I  would  rather  speak  of  it  when  I 
see  it- 

11531.  Is  not  the  scheme  which  you  charac- 
terise as  being  bold  of  that  nature,  that  I  would 
be  compelled  to  find  a  pension  for  other  persons 
than  myself? — I  should  not  wonder  that  it  would 
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be  properly  interpreted  in  that  way,  but  I  do 
not  intend  to  commit  myself. 

11532.  I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Watson,  that 
you  had  not  much  knowledge  of  scales  that  had 
Ibeen  prepared  for  juvenile  annuities  taken  up  by 
youno-  people  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  say  so,  because 
J  think  I  have  had  as  much  experience  in  those 
things  as  any  actuary  in  the  country  ;  we  have  so 
many  of  them. 

11533.  You  are  nware  that  the  General  Post 
Office  provides  a  scale  for  young  people? — I  have 
not  looked  into  it. 

11534.  Have  you  never  studied  the  scales  of 
the  Post  Office  ? — Well,  I  have  sometimes  cur- 
sorily looked  at  them.  Of  course  they  must 
have  come  under  one's  notice,  but  the  Govern- 
ment tables  hardl}^  fit  our  tables. 

11535.  Do  yon  mean  they  do  not  fit  your 
business,  because  it  is  rather  a  competing  under- 
taking ? — No ;  it  is  rather  more  costly  than 
ours. 

11536.  Are  you  quite  sure   of  that? — Oh, 

11537.  You  have  only  given  us  one  statistic, 
that  of  ll^c?.  a  month  to  secure  5*'.  per  week  at 
65  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

11538.  Have  you  tried  that  particular  instance 
by  the  Government  tables  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  exactly  compared  that. 

11539.  You  tell  the  Commission  that  you  have 
not  absolutely  tested  the  two  ? — No  ;  I  have  not. 
Oh,  no. 

11540.  Did  you  not  think  it  worth  while  to  do 
that  ? — Not  closely ;  cursorily,  we  do  these  things 
of  course. 

11541.  You  have  said  that  you  thought  the 
labourer  was  unable  to  pay  the  lowest  rate  of 
subscription  required  for  contribution  for  your 
benefits;  what  is  the  lowest  scale? — I  say  that  he 
has  great  difficulty  to  find  the  money  to  pay  his 
subscriptions,  even  for  the  lowest  benefits  that  he 
insures. 

11542-4.  I  tbouuht  the  word  was  "  unable," 
but  we  will  take  it  as  a  difficulty  ?  The  labourer 
will  have  a  difficulty  to  pay  the  lowest  contribu- 
l  tion ;  I  took  the  words  down  as  nearly  as  I  could ; 
what  would  be  the  lowest  contribution  ;  what 
was  meant  by  that  ? — The  lowest  we  recommend 
is  5\.  a  week,  and  I  gave  you  the  contribution 
for  that, 

11545.  That  was  Is.  2d.  a  month  ? — Yes. 

11546.  Commencing  at  18  ?— That  is  for  the 
sickness  and  funeral  benefits,  the  contributions 
to  sickness  benefits  ceasing  at  65  years  of  age. 

11547.  Eejecting  for  the  present  the  contribu- 
tions in  respect  of  burial  and  confining  the  in- 
quiry to  that  of  a  deferred  annuity,  what  would 
be  the  contribution  ? — I  think  that  was  \\\d. 

11548.  A  month  ?— Yes. 

11549.  Money  not  returnable  ?— Money  not 
returnable. 

11550.  Twopence  three-farthings  or  something 
a  week  ? — Yes. 

11551.  A  very  little  more  than  a  glass  of  beer? 
— Yes;  you  are  coming  to  very  close  quarters 
now  ;  that  is  so. 

11552.  Have  you  ever  found  any  agricultural 
district  so  poor  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  premises  for  the  sale  of  this 


Mr  Fe/Z— continued. 

beer  ;  I  am  not  a  teetotaler  ;  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it? — I  have  not  had  experience  in  that 
direction. 

11553.  And  vou  really  believe  that  the  con-  .  ,  , 

J...  n  ■     •        1^  I     1     1  •  1  1     out  dlfficull 

(iition  ot  the  agricultural  hibourer  in  J'jnglaiul  f;,r  rural 

now  is  so  poor  in  some  districts,  that  he  cannot  labourer. 

pay  a  sum  of  2|'/.  a  week  ?— I  shall  not  i)ut  it  in 

that  form.    I  do  not  put  it  in  that  form  ;  I  say 

he  has  a  great  difficulty  in  paying  any  money  for 

the  insurance  of  sickness  and  other  benefits  ;  he 

has  great  difficulty  ;  his  income  is  so  small  that 

he  has  great  difficulty  in  finding  money  to  pay 

for  these  things. 

11554.  You  really  think  that  is  the  case  ? —  , 
Yes  ;  but  !  do  not  say  that  he  cannot. 

11555.  Have  you  acquainted  yourself  with 
the  wages  of  these  people  ? — 'do  ;  I  have  not 
much  experience  in  that  way. 

Sir  Herbert  Moxinell. 

11556.  There  is  one  point  in  the  earlier  part  Limited  ex- 
of  your  evidence  that  I  would  like  you  to  clear 

up  ;  I  think  it  is  rather  ambiguous  at  present.  p"""ig*oii 
You  said,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman  :  "  It  has  in  Man- 
gone  forth  to  the  world  that  only  two  members  fiifster 
of  the  Manchester  Unity  were  insured  for  super-  ^"''y- 
annuation  in  1885,''  and  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  that  was  an  unfounded  statement? — Yes; 
you  are  right. 

11557.  How  did  it  go  forth  to  the  world  ? — 
Well,  I  am  not  sure  exactly  how  it  got  out,  but 
it  did  go  forth.  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  it 
went  from  the  office  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
itself,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  will  tell  you 
what  occurred,  if  you  think  well. 

11558.  I  would  rather  ask  you  a  question  first, 
because  I  do  not  want  you  to  make  a  difficulty 
about  it.  Was  it  not  founded  on  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  your  directors,  Mr.  Holmes,  on 
the  22nd  June  1885,  before  a  Select  Committee? 
— Yes,  before  you  I  think  it  was. 

11559.  In  which  he  said,  "  We  have  lately 
"  adopted  the  rule  for  superannuation  commenc- 
"  ing  at  65  or  70  years  of  age,  according  to  the 
"  option  of  the  members  ;  but  that  has  been  very 
"  recent;  we  have  only  just  begun  it;  two  years 
"  ago  it  was  adopted,  and  we  have,  I  think,  only 
"  about  four  (41  contributors  at  present)  "  (not 

two).    Is  not  that  the  foundation  of  that  state-  ■ 
ment  ? — I  am  disposed  to  think  that  that  is  the 
foundation  of  the  statement. 

Chairman. 

11560.  Then  will  you  continue  and  state 
what  you  think  was  really  the  actual  state  ot 
things  ? — Yes.  I  was  about  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  it.  The  statement  wa-< 
simply  this,  that  there  were  in  the  North  London 
district  four  members  of  one  lodge  who  declared 
their  intention  to  join  the  Annuity  Fund  in  the 
Manchester  Unity  so  soon  as  it  was  established  : 
that  woidd  be  1882  or  1883.  In  Nottingham,  iu 
the  lodge  to  which  I  myself  am  attached,  there 
were,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure  to  one,  but  I 
think  ten  members  who  did  the  same,  collected 
their  monies  from  that  time  and  joined  this 
Annuity  Fund,  established  by  the  district  iu 
1882  ;  but  by  some  means  or  other  the  money 
was  never  received  at  Manchester,  I  am  not 
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prepared  to  say  why,  so  that  there  were  really  at 
first  14  members  instead  of  four  or  two  ;  but 
they  never  received  any  money  at  Manchester, 
and  no  money  has  been  received  there  up  to  the 
present  day. 

A'«r  Herbert  Maxxoell. 

11561.  Out  of  a  total  of  600,000  ?— Yes,  at 
that  time ;  but  tbere  are  now  530  members 
insured. 

11562.  You  have  spoken  of  the  increase  of 
members  of  the  affiliated  orders  in  ratio  to  popu- 
lation ;  have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  ? — I 
have  not ;  I  merely  expressed  it  as  an  opinion  ; 
I  had  no  idea  that  such  a  question  would  have 
been  asked  or  I  would  have  investigated  it  and 
ascertained  it  as  far  as  I  could,  but  I  rather 
think  that  the  Registry  Office  would  be  the  best 
able  to  give  you  reliable  information  upon  that 
point. 

11563.  In  respect  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
itself  the  tendency  is  rather  the  other  way  ;  the 
number  of  members  has  fallen  off  in  the  last  few 
years  ? — Oh,  dear,  no. 

11564.  What  is  the  present  number  of  mem- 
bers ? — I  do^not  exactly  remember.* 

11565.  It  has  increased  from  about  600,000  in 
1885  to  over  700,000  now?— I  cannot  commit 
myself  to  those  figures,  becaiise  they  are  not  in 
my  department ;  I  do  not  pay  all  the  attention 
to  those  figures. 

1 1566.  However,  you  are  satisfied  that  the 
number  has  increaoed  ? — Oh,  dear,  yes.  I  said,  I 
think,  it  would  increase  on  an  average  about 
16,000  or  17,000  members  per  annum.  I  think 
that  is  somewhere  near  the  annual  increase. 

11567.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  members 
now  are  insured  for  superannuation  ? — Yes  ;  530 
members  is  the  number  known  to  me  up  to  the 
present  time  that  have  come  under  ray  own  ob- 
servation and  their  assets  and  liabilities  valued 
by  me. 

11568.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  lapses, 
lapsed  membei-s  ;  Mr.  Ritchie  asked  you  a  ques- 
tion on  the  subject  ? — You  see  that  is  another 
matter,  which  does  not  come  directly  under  me. 
They  are  published  every  year,  but  I  might 
generally  say,  1  think,  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  admitted,  there  would  be  about  50  per 
cent,  lapses  in  the  year  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  30,000 
new  members  were  admitted,  there  would  be 
during  the  same  year  15,00(>  lapses  or  there- 
abouts. 

11569.  But  when  you  say  that  as  an  actuary 
the  ratio  of  lapsing  does  not  come  before  you,  it 
is  surely  an  element  which  you  have  to  take  into 
account  ? — Yes  ;  but  of  every  individual  lodge 
only.  Every  individual  lodge  valuation  is  a 
separate  valuation.  Therefore  there  is  a  number 
perhaps  of  50  members  in  one  case  and  500  in 
another,  but  they  do  not  come  altogether,  as  your 
question  would  necessarily  come. 

Mr.  Booth. 

11570.  May  I  ask,  do  the  lapses  join  again  to 
any  great  extent? — I  answered  the  question  a 
little  while  ajiO,  that  they  had  the  privilege  of 

*  The  actual  number  was  709,403  on  1st  January  1893. 


Mr.  Booth — continued, 
joining  again  by  paying  up  arrears  within  six 
months,  or  after  six  months,  by  producing  a 
medical  certificate,  or  at  the  end  of  12  months 
by  producing  a  medical  certificate  and  obtainino; 
the  sanction  of  the  District  Committee. 

11571.  I  merely  ask  whether  you  know  to 
what  extent  they  do  it  ? — Oh,  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  rejoining,  I  think. 

I 

Mr.  Stockall. 

11572.  You  do  not  know  but  what  the v  joio 
other  societies  ? — No.  I  do  not  know  anything ; 
I  have  no  information  upon  those  subjects  at  all. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

11573.  You  have  spoken  of  the  gratifying 
increase  in  the  desire  of  the  working  classes  to 
make  provident  insurances  ;  is  their  knowledge 
of  the  best  means  of  doing  so  increasing  in  an 
equally  satisfactory  way  ? — I  must  hope  so.  I 
hope,  as  some  gentleman  in  this  Commission  to- 
day said,  asking  me  whether  the  force  of  educa- 
ti(m  was  being  felt,  I  mr.st  hope  it  is  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  any  sufficient  evidence  yet  to 
spe'ak  positively  upon  it  ;  I  hope  it  is. 

11574.  You  said  you  have  no  fear,  in  the  event 
of  any  State-aided  fund  being  established,  of  the 
competition  of  the  Government  with  the  friendly 
societies  ? — I  did  not  mtend  to  be  understood  to 
say  so,  State-aided  ;  no.  I  said  that  if  the 
Government  liked  itself  to  become  a  friendly 
society  I  should  have  no  fear  about  its  competition. 
They  could  not  do  it  so  cheaply  as  we  could  ;  we 
have  no  occasion  to  fear  any  society,  but  I  did 
not  say  anything  about  approving  of  State  aid  by 
the  Government. 

11575.  Surely  you  were  asked  questions  as 
to  whether,  if  the  working  classes  were  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  a  State-aided  fund,  it 
would  not  interfere  with  their  contributions  to 
friendly  societies? — Yes.  I  must  beg  pardon, 
but  I  did  not  understand  a  State-aided  fund. 

11576.  It  would,  would  it  not,  tap  the  supply 
upon  which  the  friendly  societies  depend  for 
their  support  ? — I  would  rather  speak  after  the 
event;  I  would  rather  say  something  after  I 
knew  it  than  give  an  opinion  beforehand. 

11577.  You   have   given   most  interesting 
figures  as  to  the  survivals  to  65,  after  certain  : 
periods  of  life  among  your  members? — Yes. 

11578.  Those  lives,  as  you  said  in  response  to 
the  Chairman,  are,  strictly  speaking,  selected  | 
lives,  are  they  not? — Yes.    Selected  in  the  way  , 
I    mentioned — by    medical     examination  on 
admission. 

11579.  And  the  examination  is  a  tolerably 
strict  one  — ^Yes  ;  it  is  generallv  understood  to 
be.  _ 

11580.  Is  it  known  to  you  to  be  stricter  than 
the  examination  to  which  members  of  the  great 
collectingsocieties,  the  assui-ance  companies,  such 
as  the  Royal  Liver  or  the  Prudential,  are  liable  ? 
— I  do  not  exactly  know  what  these  medical  ex- 
aminations ai'e  ;  I  think  they  are  only  partial  in 
those  societies  ;  I  do  not  think  it  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  societies  of  the  Royal  Liver  and 
Prudential  type.  I  think  the  medical  examina- 
tion is  only  for  some  insurances. 

11581.  Can  you  not  answer  this — that  a  man 
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proposing  to  become  a  member  of  a  lodge  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  would  have 
to  undergo  a  much  stricter  medical  examination 
than  if  he  were  merely  proposing  to  insure  in  a 
collecting  society,  or  in  an  industrial  insurance 
company  ? — do  not  feel  disposed  to  answer 
that  question  straightforwardly  from  the  simple 
fact  that  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  medical 
examinations  in  any  other  societies,  only  the 
friendly  societies ;  therefore  I  cannot  under- 
take to  answer. 

llf)82.  I  will  put  it  to  you  in  this  way  :  a 
person  entering  a  lodge  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
or  other  affiliated  Order,  has  to  submit  to  a  strict 
medical  examination  ? — Yes ;  I  think  you  may 
say  so.    Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

11583.  And  that  would  materially  alfect  the 
tables  of  expectation  of  life  ? — No  ;  the  Man- 
chester Unity  tables  are  prepared  from  the  data 
collected  from  those  lives. 

11584.  From  their  own  lives  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Brassey, 

11585.  You  have  spoken  with  high  approval 
of  this  Suffolk  society  ;  I  think  you  called  it  the 
Stoke  and  Melford  Society  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

11586.  As  being,  practically,  the  best  society, 
the  existence  of  which  you  are  acquainted  with, 
which  provides  pensions  for  old  age  ? — Yes. 

11587.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  district,  and 
you  said  there  were  about  2000  members  ;  now, 
to  what  class  do  those  2000  members  belong ;  do 
they  include  in  a  large  proportion  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  of  Suffolk  ? — Yes  ;  they  do. 

11588.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the 
average  earnings  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
Suffolk  ? — I  have  not. 

ll-'>89.  You  have  spoken  with  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
community,  especially  the  class  of  persons  Avho 
have  connected  themselves  with  friendly  societies, 
to  provide  themselves  with  old-age  pensions  ; 
you  have  also  spoken  of  a  large  class  in  whose 
case  you  have  recognised  that  it  is,  practically, 
impossible  to  make  a  sufficient  provision  to 
secure  an  old-age  pension.  How  would  you 
propose  to  advise  the  Commission  to  deal  with 
that  class  of  the  community.  We  could  not,  as 
you  have  pointed  out,  expect  them  to  pro- 
vide old-age  pensions  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions ;  we  could  not,  without  creating 
great  dissatisfaction,  and  probably  doing 
injustice,  insist  upon  compulsor}^  contribu- 
tions. What  do  you  think  the  Commission 
might  recommend  as  to  that  class  ;  do  you  see 
anything  that  we  could  recommend  rather  than 
a  relaxation  of  the  workhouse  conditions  for 
persons  over  the  age  of  65  ? — I  have  previously 
observed,  my  Lord,  that  I  cannot  advise  upon 
these  matters  ;  I  have  not  come  here  to  advise, 
but  to  give  the  results  of  my  experience.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  question  indeed.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  recommed  any  scheme  that  I  have  seen, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  advise  as  to  how  any 
scheme  should  be  formed. 

11590.  If  the  workhouse  conditions  were 
relaxed  afier  the  age  of  65,  do  you  think  it  would 
liave  any  practical  effect  in  diminishing  the  dis- 
position of  people  to  join   your   societies,  or 
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otherwise  to  make  provisions  for  their  old  age  by 
independent  efforts  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  would  have  that  effect. 

Lord  Li)i(jcn. 

11591.  In  what  year  was  the  Manchester 
Unitv  established  as  a  friendly  society  ? — In  the 
year  "1810. 

11592.  And  you  yourself  have  been  connected 
with  it,  how  long  ? — I  have  been  connected  with 
the  Manchester  Unity  for  46  years  ;  I  have  been 
an  Oddfellow  for  50  years. 

11593.  You  m-entioned  that  in  1853  there  had 
been  considerable  reformation  of  the  terms  on 
which  those  benefits  were  held  out  ? — Yes,  my 
Lord. 

11594.  W ere  you  cognizant  of  what  took  place 
at  the  time  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

11595.  Would  you  state  quite  briefly  what  the 
character  of  that  change  was? — Yes,  my  Lord. 
The  contributions  previous  to  the  year  1853  were 
pretty  nearly  what  districts  or  lodges  liked  to  say 
they  should  be.  The  general  rules  did  lay  down 
that  they  should  not  be  less  than  a  fixed  sum  for 
a  fixed  benefit ;  say,  for  instance,  Zd.  per  week 
for  a  benefit  of  10s.  and  such  benefits  as  those  1 
have  been  speaking  about.  Ten  shillings  a  week 
during  the  first  twelve  months,  and  5.v.  per  week 
during  any  sickness  beyond  the  first  12  months. 
That  fixed  sura  was  a  minimum.  Some  of  the 
lodges  in  .some  of  the  districts  had  the  good  sense 
to  charge  a  little  more  previous  to  the  time, 
but  there  was  the  introduction  proposed  that 
year  of  a  scale  called  an  "  additional  annual  con- 
tribution scale,"  commencing  with  2s.  per  j'ear 
extra,  and  increasing  according  to  age.  You 
must  remember  that  the  sura  I  have  told  you,  3c?. 
per  week,  would  be  charged  for  the  admission 
of  men  at  all  ages,  whether  20,  30,  40,  or  even 
50.  If  they  were  admitted,  whatever  their  age, 
the  payment  would  be  only  3^/.  per  week. 

11596.  That  was  before  1853  ? — Yes,  my 
Lord,  and  then  this  additional  contribution 
scheme  was  a  graduated  one.  Two  shillings  was 
the  lowest  sum  per  annum  in  addition.  I  think 
the  next  was  somewhere  about  3s.,  and  then 
4s.  2>d.,  and  so  on.  That  Avas  the  first  step 
toAvards  the  graduated  table  adopted  by  the  Man- 
chester Unity ;  it  was  adopted  in  1853.  There  was 
great  rebellion  against  it,  and  in  1854  I  was 
sent  as  a  deputy  to  South  London  A.M.C.  to 
remove  that  attempt  at  a  graduated  scale,  that 
contribution  graduation.  However  I,  like  many 
others,  went  back  again  perfectly  convinced  that 
it  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  from  that  time 
the  movement  has  been  going  on  to  the  advan- 
tage nf  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  in  1864  Mr. 
Ratcliffe  prepared  his  first  properly  graduated 
tables,  and  they  were  adopted  in  1864,  and  we 
have  been  proceeding  on  them  ever  since,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  even  at  the  present  day, 
although  so  many  years  have  elapsed,  we  can 
still  find  odd  instances  of  rebellion  against  the 
adoption  of  the  graduated  principle.  I  hope  I 
am  understood,  that  from  1864  the  sound  prin- 
ciples have  been  in  force  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
Manchester  Unity  ;  that  is  29  years  ago. 

11597.  Kow  those  sound  principles,  in  the 
main,  have  been  adopted  throughout  the  Unity  ? 
Yes,  my  Lord. 
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11598.  There  are  still  certain  exceptions,  but 
those  are  quite  in  the  minority  ? — Oh,  they  are  ; 
yes,  very  small,  indeed. 

lloP9.  Now,  what  is  the  relMtion  between  a 
wiven  loduje  and  the  Unity  :  You  made  one 
answer  which  rather  struck  me,  where  you  said, 
in  answer  to  a  question,  that  a  given  lodge 
would  be  on  a  very  narrow  basis,  and  that  yon 
should  wish  it  to  be  on  a  wider  basis  ? — Yes. 

11600.  Did  I  rightly  gather  from  that  thai  a 
man's  security  for  his  pension  is  in  tbe  lodge,  or 
is  it  in  the  Unity  ?  Supposing  I  have  bought  a 
deferred  annuity  ;  Avhen  that  annuity  accrues, 
who  in  the  first  instance,  or  what  body  in  the 
first  instance,  is  responsible  for  it,  my  lodge  or 
the  Unity  at  large  ? — The  lodge  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  become  the  recipient  of  tbe  contri- 
butions to  the  Unity  fund,  but  if  they  re-assured 
them,  as  required,  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Unity,  that  fund  would  be  responsible  for 
them. 

11601.  But  suppose  the  lodge  did  not  insure 
It  ? — Well  then  it  must  insure  it  itself  in  that 
case,  or  with  the  district.  It  would  itself  be 
responsible  in  that  case  ;  if  it  kept  the  money, 
the  contributions,  it  would  have  to  pay  the 
benefits. 

11602.  But  would  an  ordinary  iminformed 
member  who  paid  his  contributions  to  his  lodge, 
and  who  perhaps  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
as  insuring  again,  would  his  security  be  simply 
in  the  lodge  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  the  lodge  of 
course,  but  they  are  so  knitted  together  that  he 
would  not  know  anything  about  the  distinction. 
If  it  were  tbe  lodge  it  would  be  a  separate 
annuity. 

11603.  In  smooth  times  the  distinction  would 
not  arise  ?--No,  my  Lord. 

1 1804.  But  supposing  a  lodge — have  you  never 
had  ihe  experience  of  a  lodge  becomino  insol- 
vent ? — Oh,  yes ;  I  have  had  a  good  many 
experiences  of  that  kind,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

11605.  And  while  in  those  cases  the  members 
of  those  insolvent  lodges  suflfered  by  the  in- 
solvency of  their  lodges,  the  Unity,  as  a  whole^ 
might  be  solvent,  is  that  so? — We  should  not 
permit  insolvent  lodges  to  insure  those  benefits, 
and  have  those  funds. 

11606.  No,  but  what  I  want  to  come  to  is  the 
security  of  the  man  who  insures  for  this  pension  ; 
the  ordinary  labourer  who  has  insured  in  one  of 
those  insolvent  lodges  has  to  lose  his  payments 
as  a  rule  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

11607.  Could  that  happen,  do  you  think,  now  ? 
— Well,  my  Lord,  we  should  not  allow  such 
lodges  as  those  to  establish  annuity  funds,  or,  if 
we  did,  that  annuity  money  must  go  to  another 
fund  to  be  protected. 

11608.  But  still,  even  at  this  day  it  is  possible 
that  a  contributor's  security  may  simply  be  the 
solvency  of  his  own  lodge  ;  I  do  not  say  whether 
it  is  done,  but  that  is  possible? — Yes,  my  Lord, 
I  must  say  that  is  so. 

11609-11.  You  said  that  when  the  figures  of  a 
registry  were  published  you  thought  that  that 
Avould  have  a  very  great  effect  in  showing  the 
working  classes  what  they  might  do  ;  was  the 
registry  you  meant  that  of  the  Registrar 
Genera!,    or   of   the   Registrar    of  Friendly 


Lord  LJnijen — continued. 
Societies?—!  am  speaking  of  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies,  not  of  the  Registrar  General 
—  the  Chief  Registrar,  Mr.  Brabrook. 

11612.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  men 
injuring  in  your  lodges  who  have  become  charge- 
able to  the  poor  rates  ? — Only  by  heareav. 
Many,  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  correspcrd- 
ing  secretary  to  the  Nottingham  District  of  ihe 
Manchester  Unity,  I  did  hear  complaints  made 
from  country  lodges  about  their  members  who 
have  had  to  make  application  for  relief  not  being 
well  treated  by  the  guardians  in  consequence  of 
being  member's  of" friendly  societies. 

11613.  And  in  what  did  the  rmsatisfactorv 
treatment  consist? — For  instance,  the  guardians 
I  used  to  understand  would  allow  a  certain 
amount  of  money  per  week  to  the  poor 
people  who  needed  parish  relief,  but  if  a  man 
was  a  member  of  a  friendly  society,  and  had  a 
small  sum  of  money  per  Aveek  allowed  to  him  in 
his  old  age  by  his  society,  they  woxdd  give  him 
the  same  amount  of  money  less  the  amount  of 
money  which  he  received  from  his  friendly 
society  ;  but  we  were  powerless  to  interfere  with 
this  kind  of  thing,  nor  do  I  see  how  they  could 
have  done  otherwise,  I  did  not  understand  it 
sufficiently.  There  has  not  been  very  much 
cause  of  complaint  in  that  respect.  Very  few 
instances  have  arisen  of  anybody  in  connection 
with  friendly  societies  applying  for  parish  relief 

11614.  1  imderstood  j-ou  to  say  on  the  whole 
that  you  rather  siiffered — your  society — from  the 
competition  of  other  societies,  and  that  you 
thought  that  something  might  be  done  in  the  way 
of  consolidation  ;  did  I  rightly  gather  that  ? — No, 
I  don't  think  so.  I  thought  that  in  friendly 
societies  there  was  undue  competition  amongst 
them,  and  I  think  there  is  still  undue  competition 
amongst  friendly  societies. 

11615.  Too  much  ?— Well,  I  do  not  think  that 
they  all  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  best  rules  and 
tables  at  the  present  time. 

11616.  You  work  your  benefit  schemes  whether 
for  old  age,  or  for  sickness,  or  for  death,  entirely 
independently  of  the  Post  Office,  do  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord,  entirely. 

11617.  Have  you  had  anj'  reason  to  compare 
the  number  of  workpeople  who  insure  or  pro- 
vide with  you,  as  compared  with  those  who 
insure  or  provide  with  the  Post  Office  ? — No,  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  as  to  that.  Accord- 
ing to  my  information,  such  as  I  have  had,  there 
are  not  many  working  people  in  the  Post  Office; 
I  cannot  speak  positiv  ely,  but  I  have  not  under- 
stood that  there  are  ;  I  never  knew  a  case  my- 
self. 

11618.  If  a  working  man  asked  you  what 
benefit  he  would  get  by  buying  a  deferred 
annuity  from  you  rather  than  by  buying  it  from 
the  l^>st  Office,  what  would  your  answer  be  lo 
liiin  ? — I  should  have  to  examine  the  Pofet  Office 
charges,  and  compare  them  with  our  own,  and 
then  I  should  reply. 

11619.  But  you  probably  have  examined  those 
charg-es  ? — I  have  answered  that  I  have  not  had 
occasion  to  closely  examine  them. 

1162i).  If  the  Post  Office  were  largely  resorted 
to  it  v/ould  reduce  the  competition  amongst  the 
frieudly   societies   by  reducing  the  number  of 
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Lord  Lingen — continued. 

them,  because  they  could  not  then  exist  in 
such  quantity  ? — I  think,  my  Lord,  we  must  be 
rather  careful  how  we  deal  with  that  matter. 
Are  you  meaning  if  the  Post  Office  were  to  in- 
sure sickness  benefits,  because  I  don't  think  it 
likely. 

11621.  I  confine  myself  to  deferred  annuities? 
— I  have  not  any  reference.  T  cannot  answer 
anything  about  that  yet.  We  shall  have  to  see 
how  they  will  go  on,  if  they  do  it. 

Chairman. 

11622.  You  speak  with  great  feeling  about  the 
great  difficulties,  amounting  almost  to  impossi- 
bility, if  many  agricultural  labourers  in  meet- 
ing all  those  demands  which  society  seemed 
to  make  upon  them,  after  bringing  up  their 
children  decently  and  properly,  and  providing 
against  sickness,  to  provide  also  against  old  age ; 
do  you  think,  in  your  opinion,  that  in  many  cases 
that  was  almost  impossible  ? — Oh  yes,  I  am  afraid 
so,  my  Lord. 

11623.  You  also  said  that  the  2,000  contribu- 
tors to  that  society  in  Suffolk  which  provided 
life  annuities,  and  which  you  said  was  extremely 
well  managed,  and  also  on  a  sound  basis,  consisted 
mainly  of  agricultural  labourers  ?  —  Yes,  iny 
Lord. 

11624.  Well  now,  how  would  you  reconcile 
those  statements  ;  T  mean  to  begin  by  saying  that 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  agricultural 
labourers'  wages  in  Suffolk  are  better  than  they 
are  in  the  lowly -paid  parts  of  this  country  ? — 
The  statements,  my  Lord,  do  seem  almost  irre- 
concileable  I  will  allow,  but  there  are  so  many 
things  which  look  impossible  that  yet  are  done, 
in  a  manner  that  we  cannot  understand.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  influence  exercised  by  gentlemen 
who  take  an  interest  in  this  society  is  an  encou- 
ragement for  it  to  do  wViat  scarcely  any  other 
society  in  the  country  can  do. 

11625.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  has  been 
established  ? — I  do  not.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Ralph 
Hardy,  when  he  gives  his  evidence,  will  give  you 
more  information  as  to  that  society  than  I  pos- 
sibly could  do. 

you  Avould  not  have  said 
say,  unless  you  had  been 
established  upon  a  soimd 
I  told  you  1  had  prepared 


11626.  However, 
about  it  what  you  did 
satisfied  that  it  was 
basis  ? — Oh  yes,  it  is. 
fresh  tables  for  them. 


Lord  Brassey. 

1 1 627.  Can  you  tell  us,  generally,  what  amount 
of  supervision  is  exercised,  generally,  by  the 
central  organisation,  over  the  numerous  affiliated 
lodges  of  the  Manchester  Unity  ? — Yes.  Well, 
there  is  a  system  existing,  of  course,  and  a  code 
of  rules,  which  is  supposed  to  govern  and  to 
supervise  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  the  whole 
Unity.  There  is  laid  down  a  code  of  rules  here, 
in  which  everything  is  laid  down  which  shall  be 
done,  insisting  upon  the  organisation  being 
carried  out  upon  the  principles  originally  laid 
down  in  those  rvdes,  insisting  upon  an  audit, 
upon  the  publication  of  accounts,  upon  the  ex- 
posure of  everything  that  transpires  in  lodges, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  everything  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  laid  domi  in  the  rides.  The 
system  of  audit  is  not,  in  friendlv  societies,  so 
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Lord  Brassey — continued, 
perfect  as  we  could  desire  it  to  be,  but  a  very 
great  improvement,  I  think,  in  that  respect,  has 
been  effected  in  tlie  last  two  A.M.C.  meetings, 
where  greater  supervision  in  that  respect  is 
insisted  upon,  and  a  long  series  of  very  important 
questions  are  put  for  auditors  to  reply  to,  to 
prove  that  they  have  carefully  and  closcl}' 
examined  evciythiug  that  comes  under  their 
observation.  1  Ihink^  by  saying  that,  you  will 
see  that  as  good  a  system  is  growing  up,  at  any 
rate,  as  can  be  expected,  for  supervision. 

J^ord  Lingen. 

11628.  Are  any  means  taken,  when  a  man  is  Rules  of 
going  to  insure  in  one  of  your  lodges,  to  let  him  ""J'^y.  dis- 
know  whether  the  lodge  fund  is  insured  Avith  the  ["f*' 
central  society — is  that  stuck  up  on  a  board,  as  it  pr'ivfn'to 
were,  in  the  room,  or  indicated  in  some  analogous  each  en- 
way  ? — No,  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  posted 

up  on  boards  ;  if  there  were,  it  would  not  be 
read,  I  am  afraid  ;  but  the  rules  of  the  lodge  are 
given  him  when  he  is  admitted,  the  ndes  of  the 
district  are  given  to  him,  and  the  rules  of  the 
order  are  given  to  him. 

11629.  But  two  labourers  might  insure  on 
totally  different  chances  if  the  lodge  one  insured 
m  had  insured  with  the  central  society  and  the 
other  had  not.  Is  there  any  effective  means 
taken  by  the  central  society  to  make  that  difference 
knoAvn  to  the  insurers? — Your  question  refers 
entirely  to  the  future,  not  to  the  present  or  past 
at  all,  because  we  have  no  insurances,  only  in 
the  funeral  funds  in  districts  of  lodges,  insured 
in  the  common  district  fund  for  funerals.  All 
the  members  are  there  alike,  but  in  regard  to 
the  question  which  we  have  talked  about — a 
lodge  having  an  annuity  fund,  or  a  district 
having  an  annuity  fund,  and  the  lodge  insuring 
in  the  district's  annuity  fund  instead  of  its  own, 
or  insuring  in  the  Unity  annuity  fund  instead 
of  its  own,  that  is  a  matter  entirely  for  future 
consideration.  There  has  not  been  any  practical 
action  yet. 

11630.  I  understood  you  to  say,  when  I  asked 
you  Avhether  a  man  had  got  any  actual  security 
for  benefits  except  the  security  of  the  lodge  to 
Avhich  he  himself  belonged,  that  the  ledges,  or 
many  of  them,  insured  themselves  with  the 
central  society,  and  that  if  he  belonged  to  a 
lodge  Avhich  had  insured  itself  with  the  central 
society,  then  he  had  got  the  seciu-ity  of  the 
central  society.  Did  1  understand  rightly? — 
Yes,  you  have  understood  the  principle  rightly, 
but  unfortunately,  you  see,  Ave  have  got  no  in- 
siu-ances  of  that  kind  at  present:  we  are  only 
desiring  them  to  come  and  Avhen  they  come, 
that  Avill  be  the  way. 


11631. 

rules  of 
Yes. 
11632 


Mr.  Booth. 

It  Avill,  as  I  luiderstand,  be  stated  in  the 
the  lodge  what   the   principle  is  ? — 


Anybody  on  joining  the  lodge  will  be 
given  the  rules,  which  will  state  distinctly  AA^hat 
the  principles  are  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 
11633.  And  Avhat  Avould  you  do  with  a  lodge 
that  disobeyed  orders  ? — Well,  the  rules  provide 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  rules. 

N 
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Mr.  Humphreys-Owen  — continued. 

116.34.  And  can  you  enforce  those  penalties? 
— Oh  dear,  yes,  the  penalties  are  enforced.  If 
you  were  to  look  through — I  have  not  one  of 
such  things  with  me — one  of  the  quarterly 
reports  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  you  would  find 
disputes  and  violations  of  rules  and  other  matters, 
which  came  under  the  observation  and  the 
resolutions  respecting  them,  which  are  allowed  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 

11635.  But  could  you  tell  us  what  is  the  actual 
penalty  which  a  lodge  incurs  if  it  does  wilfully 
and  persistently  disobey  orders  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  "  orders  "  means,  to  begin  with  ;  disobeying 
rules  ? 


Mr.  Humphreys-  Owen — continued. 

11636.  The  ndes  of  the  order,  1  mean? — You 
see  they  would  be  called  to  account,  and  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  obey  the  rules,  and  they 
would  be  expelled  the  Unity  in  the  event  of 
refusing  ;  ultimately  they  would ;  but  that  would 
not  be  huri-iedly  done. 

11637.  But  it  would  be  done  in  the  last  resort? 
— Ultimatelv. 

11638.  So  that  then  the  Unity  would  be  saved 
the  scandal  of  having  an  insolvent  lodge? — Those 
things  are  done  reluctantly,  but  they  have  had 
occasionally  to  be  done. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Ralph  Price  Hardy,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

11639.  You  are  an  actuary  ? — I  am,  my  Lord. 

11640.  And  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience as  such  ? — I  have  had  a  very  extensive 
experience  in  all  questions  relating  to  provident 
societies,  to  superannuation  funds,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  this  question  more  immediately 
before  this  Commission — the  pension  question. 

11641.  Can  you  state  generally  what  has  been 
done  by  friendly  societies  towards  forwarding  the 
objects  that  we  have  in  view  ? — The  provision  is 
of  two  sorts — direct  and  indirect,  Direct:  A  few 
societies  offer  a  distinct  pension-benefit,  at  rates 

beMfits  contribution  professedly  corresponding  to  the 

with  dis-  liability  undertaken.  As  a  rule,  the  members 
tinct  sub-  hfive  not  largely  availed  themselves  of  this  form 
offeredTy  benefit ;  partly  owing  to  lack  of  means  to 
fiiendiy  so-  Support  more  than  the  sickness  and  funeral 
cieties.  allowances,  which,  being  of  greater  importance 
to  the  individual  and  his  family  than  his  own 
support  in  old  age,  have  properly  received  prior 
attention  ;  and  partly  due  to  the  hesitation  of 
men  to  place  their  savings  in  a  form  of  investment, 
the  fruition  of  which  they  may  not  live  to  receive. 
The  former  of  these  objections  I  consider  to  be 
of  political  importance,  it  being  better  for  society 
that  men  should  in  adult  life  be  kept  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  workhouse  than  that  in  mere 
old  age,  through  lack  of  means,  they  should  fall 
back  upon  the  support  of  the  community.  The 
second  objection  I  hold  to  be  ill-feunded  — 
because  the  purchase-money  being  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  risk,  the  member  receives  the 
full  equivalent  of  his  payments  for  his  chance  of 
his  being  ope  of  the  few  that  reach  an  advanced 
age.  One  notable  instance  to  the  contrary  will 
be  found  in  the  case  of  the  "  Stoke  and  Melford 
"  Society  (Suffolk),"  where,  owing  to  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  and  to  the 
zeal  and  firm  grasp  of  the  financial  principles 
underlying  the  question  exhibited  by  the  late 
Rev.  C.  M.  Torlesse,  the  vicar  and  practical 
manager  of  the  society,  nearly  all  the  members 
were  induced  to  effect  assurances  for  life-pensions 
certain,  to  take  the  place  of  the  sickness  allow- 
ances, the  right  to  which  latter  thereupon  ceased, 

11642.  May  I  ask'  you,  are  the  rules  of  the 
society,  such  as  might  with  advantage  be 
gei^erally   adopted   in    districts  of  a  similar 
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Chairman — continued. 

character  ? — I  think  so,  my  Lord.  Some  of  the 
fiounty  societies,  for  instance,  the  "  Hampshire," 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  pure  pension- 
benefits  ;  but  a  distinct  preference  appears  to 
be  given  to  the  indirect  form  of  provision  next 
alluded  to — because  it  is  apparently  cheaper. 
Indirect :  The  most  general  form  of  pension  pro- 
vision is  that  implicitly  contained  in  the  ordinary 
sickne&s  allowance,  where,  in  consideration  of  a 
contribution  payable  for  life,  the  society  contracts 
to  provide  an  allowance  diu-ing  illness  or  in- 
ability to  work,  but  upon  a  reduced  scale  after  a  old*! 
definite  period  of  contintious  claim. 

11643.  You  say,  "Where,  in  consideration  of 
"  a  contribution  payable  for  life."  Is  that  con- 
tribution payable  after  the  contributor  has 
exceeded  the  age  of  65,  and  is  unable  to  work  ? — 
Generally  so,  my  Lord ;  in  some  cases  the  pay- 
ment of  the  contribution  is  suspended  during 
the  sickness  claim. 

11(344.  Is  the  demand  for  the  contribution 
Cfer  suspended  on  account  of  old  age  alone  ? — 
No ;  in  this  form  of  provision  not  necessarily, 
my  Lord.  Since  observation  has  shown  that  the 
liability  to  sickness  increases  with  the  age,  and 
that  the  periods  of  disability  become  so  fi-equent 
and  in  the  aggregate  rule  so  high  in  the  last  stages 
of  life,  it  is  evident  that  this  form  of  provision 
does  effectively  contain  that  for  a  modified  form 
of  pension  ;  but  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  relief 
from  labour,  and  from  a  continued  exertion  at  a 
period,  when  the  htunan  powers  have  ceased  to 
render  results  proportionate  to  the  constitutional 
strain  and  efforts  involved,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  satisfactorily  achieved.  It  should  be 
noted  that,  imder  the  rules  of  most  societies,  the 
allowance  can  be  clauiied  only  upon  a  medical 
certificate  of  inability  to  work ;  and  this,  not 
infrequently,  drives  men  to  continue  at  labour 


Mak.a; 

(TOOD  i 


when  nature  bids  them  rest,  or  compels  them 
to  accept  inferior  employment  at  wages  lower  mga' 
than  the  able-bodied  of  that  class  recognise.  In  t^ey 
my  observation,  this  form  of  benefit  does  not 
ensure  as  a  pension  certain,  Avith  the  corre- 
sponding relief  that  old  age  may  expect,  until 
the  creature  is  nearly  worn  out ;  and,  even  when 
this  stage  has  been  reached,  the  customary 
allowance  is  on  so  small  a  scale  that  it  can 
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scarcely  support  life  even  in  a  humble  degree 
of  comfort,  especially  when  accoTint  is  taken 
that  the  contributions  have,  in  many  cases,  still 
to  be  paid  under  penalty  of  exclusion. 

11645.  Those  friendly  societies  which  do  not 
provide  pensions  for  old  age  profess  to  provide 
only  for  sickness,  and  not  for  the  sickness  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  old  age  ? — It  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  after  a  certain  age  is  passed  to 
distinguish  between  true  sickness  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  and  that  growing  dis- 
ability that  attends  old  age. 

11646.  1  suppose  there,  if  the  relief  is  refused, 
the  obligation  of  paying  a  subscription  ceases 
also  ? — If  the  relief  is  refused  ? 

11647.  Yes;  if  the  relief  is  refused  on  account 
of  the  sickness  being  the  sickness  of  old  age  and 
not  ordinary  sickness  ? — I  take  it  not,  my  Lord  ; 
I  take  it  that  the  man  must  go  on  paying  until 
he  is  exempted  by  the  operation  of  the  rule 
which  says  that  when  you  draw  sick  pay,  then 
you  need  not  pay  youi'  contributions  ;  I  take  it 
that  nothing  relieves  from  the  liability  to  pay 
the  contract  premium  except  the  letter*  of  the 
rule. 

11648.  So  that  if  he  becomes  too  old  to  work, 
and  is  not  sick,  he  is  still  liable  to  pay,  although 
he  has  no  claim  to  receive  ? — That  is  so  ;  and  it 
eventuates  that  he  is  often  crowded  out. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

11649.  The  member  would  have  to  continue 
to  pay  his  contributions,  but  he  would  be  entitled 
to  relief  the  moment  he  could  get  a  medical 
certificate  ? — I  understood  his  Lordship  to  put 
it  so. 

11650.  I  did  not  understand  that  is  the  case  ? 
— Certainly  ;  you  see  the  contract  is  bi-partite ; 
you  must  pay  your  contributions,  and  per  contra, 
the  society  must  redeem  its  obligation,  when  you 
can  show  that  you  have  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tion. 

11651.  The  member,  although  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  the  benefits  without  the  certificate, 
yet  would  be  entitled  when  he  could  p'roduce 
the  medical  certificate  to  the  benefits  ? — When- 
ever and  so  often  as  he  could  do  that. 

Chairman. 

11652.  Whatever  his  age  might  be,  and  what- 
ever his  infirmity  might  be  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Booth. 

11653.  Would  he  lose  his  death  benefit  when 
he  lapsed  ? — That  would  depend  on  the  letter  of 
the  rule.  I  have  known  this  act  so  harshly  iu  this 
way ;  I  have  known  a  man  actually  in  receipt  of 
sickness  allowance  too  poor  to  pay  the  customary 
contribution,  and  it  went ;  the  whole  of  that 
man's  provision  went  because  he  could  not  pay 
that  contribution. 

Chairman. 

]  1654.  Will  you  proceed,  please  ? — Apart  from 
the  above,  there  is  grave  doubt  whether  a 
large  number  of  the  friendly  societies  are  in  a 
financial  position  to  sustain  even  this  moderate 
eventual  burthen  ;  and,  consequently,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  affiliated  orders  and  certain 
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selected  societies,  the  ])rovision  for  old  age  made 
by  the  mass  of  the  members,  if  not  absolutely 
untrustworthy,  is  at  least  of  a  very  shadowy 
description.  According  to  the  returns  made  by 
the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  every  year 
shows  that  a  number  of  these  societies  are  dis- 
solved, owing,  most  probably,  to  the  fact  tliat, 
being  upon  an  unsound  basis  and  having  neg- 
lected the  repeatedly  delivered  warnings,  they 
have  at  last  been  compelled  to  admit  that  their 
resources  are  unequal  to  bear  the  strain  of  their 
implied  engagements.  The  last  Report  of  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  will  support  that 
statement. 

11655.  You  refer  to  that  as  supporting  the 
statement  you  have  just  now  made  ? — Yes ;  there 
is  a  schedule.    Upon  the  whole,  so  far  as  the 
mass  of  the  existing  friendly  societies  go  (ex-' 
cepting  the  affiliated  orders,  the  Hearts  of  Oak,' 
and  a  few  others),  i  consider  that  no  sound,  and 
in  none  a  sufficient,  provision  exists  for  old  age 
relief  in  the  sense  now  called  for  by  public' 
opinion  ;  that  the  personal  means  of  the  members 
are  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  restore  the 
financial  equilibrium  of  their  societies  ;  and  that 
the  Poor  Law  must  be  the  eventual  resort  of 
very  many  most  deserving  men  when  past  the 
active  work  of  life.  ' 

11656.  Does  that  mean  that  these  societies 
that  Avish  to  include  life  annuities  among  their 
benefits  would  be  unable  to  exact  a  sufficient 
sum  from  their  contributors  to  meet  that  engage- 
ment ?— What  I  endeavoured  to  state  shortly  is 
this,  that  a  number  of  the  societies  have  offered 
their  members  benefits  which  their  existing 
resources  will  never  enable  them  to  redeem.  I 
have  a  case  in  my  chambers  at  this  moment,  sent 
up  to  me  from  Hampshire. 

11657.  But  do  you  go  further  and  say  that 
the  present  contributors  to  these  societies  would 
be  unable  to  make  the  additional  contribution 
requisite  for  obtaining  a  life  pension  ? — Yes, 
when  the  rectification  has  been  postponed  beyond 
a  certain  point,  it  becomes  financially  impossible 
for  these  men  to  put  doAvn  the  large  sums  of 
money  required.  .  j,-. 

11658.  They  would  have  to  repair  the  mis^; 
chief  in  the  past,  as  well  as  provide  for  the 
future? — Exactly  ;  it  is  the  burden  of  the  past,  the 
past  neglect,  that  drags  them  down.  They  could 
possibly  do  something  for  the  future,  but  when  it 
comes  to  these  wretched  agricultural  labourers 
paying  down  thousands  of  pounds,  for  that  is 
what  it  amovmts  to,  it  becomes  impossible.  This 
little  society  down  in  Hampshire  was  an  excellent 
society  in  its  way,  but  it  comes  to  this,  that  the 
few  remaining  men  must  toss  it  all  up  and  go  into 
the  workhouse,  and  there  is  a  large  number  of 
societies,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  same 
position. 

11659.  What  you  say  now  applies  to  existing 
societies  framed  for  other  objects  than  those 
which  we  have  ? — Entirely,  my  Lord. 

11660.  But  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
societies  might  not  upon  proper  rules  be  now 
established,  which  would  secure  all  the  benefits 
which  these  societies  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
secure,  and  in  addition  to  that,  fuuds  for  a  life 
pension  ? — So  far  as  these  existing  societies ' 
go,  they  are  moribund.    It  is  quite  possible  to 
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set  up  a  society  to-day,  Avitli  a  proper  scale  of 
contributions,  assuming  that  the  parties  could 
pay  them  ;  actuarially  it  is  quite  possible  to  frame 
a  scale  of  contributions,  but  you  must  begin 
again. 

11661.  In  that  case  the  interest  of  the  old 
subscribers  would  be  gone  ? — Gone. 
The  Hearts  11662.  Well  now,  would  you  tell  us  about  the 
of  0»k.  a  Hearts  of  Oak  "  society  ? — I  have  got  a  com- 
plete account  of  this.  The  "  Hearts  of  Oak  " 
was  established  in  1842;  and,  on  the  31st  Dec- 
ember 1892,  registered  175,000  members  (which 
number  is  rapidly  increasing),  and  possessed 
realised  funds  of  over  one  million  and  a  quarter 
sterling,  such  being  invested  largely  in  loans  made 
to  coiuities  and  boroughs  under  Parliamentary 
powers,  and  in  freehold  ground  rents,  in  the 
purchase  of  the  society's  business  house  and  fit- 
tings (26,009/.),  a  sum  in  mortgages,  and  a 
deposit  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  The 
society  is  not  divided  into  lodges,  or  branches, 
and  is  the  sole  example  of  a  centralised  society 
on  a  large  scale.  All  payments  are  made  direct 
to  and  by  the  secretary,  who  also  conducts  the 
whole  of  the  vast  correspondence  entailed  by  the 
daily  working  and  the  management  of  tlie 
finances.  The  supreme  governing  body  consists 
of  200  delegates,  elected  periodically  by  the 
members,  who  meet  at  stated  epochs  for  a  several 
days'  session,  where  the  formal  business  is 
methodically  taken  from  a  prepared  agenda  ;  and 
there  are  committees  (some  of  which  meet  nightly), 
for  the  dispatch  of  current  matters,  and  for  the 
decision  of  minor  points  affecting  the  manage- 
ment. There  is  a  standing  committee  of  arbi- 
tration, composed  of  public  men  not  belonging  to 
the  society,  to  whom  an  appeal  can  be  made 
against  the  decision  of  the  managing  bodies,  and 
thus  the  legal  rights  of  the  humblest  member  are 
safe-guarded  at  a  merely  nominal  cost.  All 
candidates  for  admission  are  medically  examined 
as  to  their  fitness,  some  at  the  society's  house, 
and  others  in  the  districts  where  they  reside. 

11663.  Is  this  society  situated  in  London  ? — 
Its  head  office  is  in  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy- 
square.  I  put  in  the  rules,  my  Lord.  The 
accounts  of  the  society,  which  have  for  many 
years  past  been  under  the  continuous  audit  of  a 
public  accountant,  are  printed  in  great  detail  and 
circulated  amongst  the  whole  body ;  and  the 
financial  position,  as  determined  by  an  actuarial 
valuation,  has  been  annually  investigated  by  my- 
self, and  a  full  report  thereon  and  of  the  age- 
incidence  of  the  sickness,  deaths  and  secessions  is 
also  printed  and  circulated.  I  put  in  the  last 
actuarial  report.  It  is  about  10  years  that  they 
have  gone  through  this  process  annually.  The 
great  publicity  attendant  upon  its  affairs,  the 
strict  economy  observed  in  the  management,  and 
the  freedom  from  personal  expense,  beyond  the 
legal  contributions,  are  fully  appreciated  by  the 
members,  and  they  are  largely  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  more  thoughtful,  who  seek  solidity 
rather  than  show  in  the  all  important  matter  of 
a  provision  against  the  accidents  of  life.  The 
members  are  distributed  over  the  metropolis  and 
the  provinces,  and  belong  to  various  ranks  of  life, 
following  all  the  occupations  known  to  industry. 
Until  recent  years,  entrants  were  required  to  be 
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earning  wages  above  24s.  per  week,  and  certain 
trades  known  or  believed  to  be  dangerous  or 
unhealthy  Avere  excluded,  but  these  several 
restrictions  have  been  abrogated. 

11664.  Entirely? — Entirely,  my  Lord.  The  ■'^°"'"» 
benefits  allowed  are  as  follows:  'Sickness,  18s.  g^** 
weekly,  first  six  months  ;  9s.  weekly,  second  six 
months ;  4.?.  weekly,  remainder  of  illness,  with 
remission  of  contributions.  Wages  to  12s.  per 
week  allowed  to  be  earned  during  receipt  of  this 
benefit.     I  would  draw  your  attention  to  that, 

my  Lord.  The  peculiarity  of  that  benefit  is  that 
wages  up  to  I2s.  per  week  are  allowed  to  be 
earned  during  the  receipt  of  this  benefit ;  there- 
fore it  is  not  exactly  a  payment  for  a  total  disa- 
bility, it  is  a  partial  disability  payment. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

11665.  Does  that  refer  to  the  4s.  ?— The  4s. 
entirely. 

11666.  Not  to  the  9s.  ?— No.  Then  there  oth^ 
is  funeral  money.  Death  of  member,  20/.  "efits. 
Death  of  wife,  10/.  Lying-in  :  each  confine- 
ment, 1/.  10s.  Fire:  loss  of  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  trade,  15/.  Sundry  small  benefits.  The 
contributions  are,  for  all  ages  :  sickness,  7s.  per 
quarter  ;    all  other  benefits  (thereabouts),  3s. 

per  quarter.    Raised  by  quarterly  levy,  as  the 
demands  require,  say,  10s.  per  quarter.    These  I 
benefits  are  applicable  to  all  members,  the  contri- 
butions are  for  all  ages  ;  it  is  a  uniform  contribu-  j 
tion,  not  a  scale  rate,  for  the  sickness,  7s.  a 
quarter.    Then  all  the  other  benefits,  the  death 
money,  the  lying-in,  the  fires,  and  the  sundries 
are  raised  by  levy  per  caput,  exactly  according  to 
the  amount  that  is  required.     This  levy  has 
averaged  for  some  little  time  past,  3s.  ;  the  totnl 
contribution  under  all  heads  may  be  put  at  10.?.  AmoutI 
a  quarter  at  present.  submrj 

tion. 

Chairman. 

11667.  That    is    rather   less    than    Is.   a  i 
week  ? — Yes,  about  9d.  a  week.     The  provi- 
sion for  old  age  is  contained  in  the  4s.  weekly 
reduced   allowance  (though   this   is  claimable 

at  all  ages),  to  draw  which  the  member  has 
to  show  that  the  state  of  his  health  precludes  his 
earning  the  full  wages  of  his  employment,  and 
that  his  total  emoluments  do  not  exceed  12s.  per  ( 
week.  The  contributions  cease  while  this  allow- 
ance is  payable.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  both  a 
very  small  and  a  vei'y  uncertain  provision,  and 
that  its  indefiniten  ess  detracts  largely  from  that 
assured  certainty  that  is  required  for  a  perfect 
old  age  maintenance.  So  much  w^as  this  felt 
that,  in  1892,  in  response  to  a  very  general 
demand  by  the  members,  an  elaborate  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  cost  of  both  iacreasing  this 
reduced  allowance  and  of  making  it  payable  as  a 
pension  certain  from  and  after  some  fixed  age, 
so  that  a  member  might  look  forward  to  a  few 
years  of  repose  and  comparative  comfort  before 
death.  It  was,  however,  found  that  a  change  of 
this  nature,  when  the  cost  of  the  proi?osed  new 
allowances  Avas  properly  assessed,  and  for  some 
pension  age  that  did  not  represent  the  extreme 
of  life,  would  involve  so  serious  an  increase  upon 
the  current  contributions  that  even  a  body  of 
members   accustomed   to   contribute  40s.  per 
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annum  could  not,  taken  as  a  whole,  afford  the 
further  permanent  charge  upon  their  incomes. 
The  proposed  conversion  had,  therefore,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  all,  to  be  abandoned. 
The  question  of  setting  up  an  independent  pen- 
sion fund,  to  be  voluntarily  joined  by  such  mem- 
bers as  desired  this  additional  benefit,  was  also 
considered ;  and  as  the  general  opinion  was  that 
the  cost  could  not  be  borne  by  any  number,  and 
that  even  many  of  these  would  decline  to  em- 
bark their  savings  in  this  particular  form  of  pro- 
vision, the  proposal  was  likewise  rejected. 

11668.  Did  your  judgment  go  with  those  who 
rejected  these  chwnges  ? — On  a  matter  of  finance 
entirely.  What  I  and  those  with  whom  I  acted 
wanted  was  to  get  rid  of  this  12s.  a  week  rule,  and 
to  make  the  benefit  one  claimable  in  pure  sickness 
only.  If  that  had  been  done  I  think  we  could 
have  converted  this  4s.  a  week  into  a  pension  at 
about  70  years  of  age  ;  we  could  have  rendered 
that  which  is  now  uncertain .  somewhat  certain  ; 
but  the  delegates,  1  suppose  witli  the  members  at 
their  backs,  Avould  not  consent  to  that  proposed 
alteration ;  and  then  there  was  no  alternative 
but  either  to  put  up  these  contributions  very 
largely,  or  to  abandon  the  scheme.  They  would 
not  pay  any  more ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
could  not,  but  they  would  not  pay  any  more, 
and  therefore  the  proposal  had  to  go. 

11669.  Is  the  payment  of  4s.  a  week  often 
given  to  those  who  are  earning  as  much,  or 
nearly  as  much  as  12s.  a  week? — Well,  he  must 
not  earn  more  ;  as  little  less  as  he  pleases  ;  you 
cannot  inquire ;  we  have  no  records  to  show 
whether  this  4s.  is  paid  simply  because  the  man 
is  entirely  on  his  back,  or  whether  it  is  that  he 
is  partially  disableii. 

11670.  I  presume  the  object  is  to  pay  those 
who  from  illness  or  old  age  are  incapacitated 
from  earning  the  wages  which  they  had  been 
able  to  earn  in  their  yoLith  ? — That,  my  Lord,  of 
course,  is  the  great  want  of  human  nature,  and 
these  men  who  are  very  practical  men  know 
that,  and  that  is  the  benefit  they  have  set  on 
foot  to  meet  that. 

1 1671.  But  you  wish  that  particular  allowance 
to  be  abandoned  altogether  ? — -I  admit  that  I  do, 
because  I  attach  much  more  importance  to  the 
provision  for  old  age ;  I  want  to  keep  these  men 
out  of  the  workhouse  ;  that  is  the  aim  of  my  life 
at  this  present  moment. 

11672.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  at  first  sight 
that  the  position  of  the  contributor  would  be 
better  as  long  as  he  Avas  able  to  earn  anything, 
because  he  could  add  the  4s.  a  week  to  his  earn- 
ings, hoAvever  small  they  might  be,  whilst  sup- 
posing tliat  allowance  had  not  been  made  you  say 
the  old  men  who  are  still  unable  to  earn  any- 
thing would  have  got  as  much  as  7s.  a  week  ? — 
Your  Lordship  is  quite  correct  upon  that  point, 
but  there  comes  an  inevitable  time  when  he  can- 
not earn  the  12s.,  or  anything  like  it,  when  he  can 
earn  nothing  at  all.  Printed  in  this  report  here 
are  the  names  and  ages  of  the  persons  upon  the 
superannuated  list,  and  there  is  a  number  of 
those  who  can  do  nothing  at  all,  and  have 
to  subsist  in  the  best  Avay  they  can  upon  4s.  a 
week. 
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11673.  Still  the  arrangement  seems  to  en- 
courage those  who  can  do  something  to  do  it  as 
long  as  they  are  able  ? — I  should  be  entirely 
with  yom"  Lordship  up  to  when  old  age  begins  ; 
I  quite  admit  that  there  should  be  the  stimulus 
upon  the  man  to  put  his  bacK  to  Avork  ;  but, 
when  you  get  over  65,  certainly  Avhcn  you  get 
over  70,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  rule  operates 
very  harshly. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

11674.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  understand; 
I  understand  that  any  man  who  cannot  Avork 
would  get  this  4s.  a  week  ? — Yes ;  he  may 
Avork  and  make  12s,  a  week  or  not,  as  he  pleases  ; 
but  he  draws  his  4s.  provided  he  can  get  a 
medical  certificate  that  he  is  unable  to  earn  the 
full  wages  of  his  employment.  The  next  division 
is  upon  the  point  upon  which  you  wished  special 
information,  the  superannuation  funds,  of  Avhich 
I  have  had  a  great  many  through  ray  hands. 

Some  large  employers,  chiefly  Avhere  the  service  Suporau- 
is  of  a  semi-public  character,  have  recog-  n""'""'^ 
nised  the  importance  of  seeing  that  some  pro-  gife'nT'y 
vision  is  made  for  the  old  age  of  their  staff,  thus  some  laig  : 
enabling  them  to  secure  fidelity  of  service, 
undivided  attention  to  ofllicial  duties,  as  well  as 
to  exercise  a  free  hand  in  promotions  and  retire- 
ments as  the  exigencies  of  the  busiuesB  may 
require,  and  apart  from  any  supposed  vested 
interests. 

Chairman. 

11675.  Would  you  define  what  you  mean  by 
"  semi-public  institutions  "  ? — I  mean,  my  Lord, 
a  railway,  or  bank,  docks,  and  undertakings  of 
that  character.  In  some  cases  a  fund  has  been 
created,  AAdth  a  scale  of  alloAvances  framed  to  meet 
various  contingencies,  towards  which  the  staff  are 
required  to  make  a  contribution,  Avhich  is  supple- 
mented by  the  employer,  who,  in  addition, 
generally  guarantees  a  minimum  rate  of  interest 
at  which  the  investments  are  improved.  In  others 
no  actual  fund  has  been  set  up,  and  the  allow- 
ances upon  retirement,  though  practically  fixed, 
are  subject  to  grant  in  each  case,  the  employer 
assuming  the  burthen  of  the  whole  cost,  aiid 
treating  it  as  an  expense  of  and  incident  to 
management.  If  the  service  in  question  be 
permanent,  such  as  that  of  a  railway  company,  or 
nearly  so,  as  that  of  a  well  established  bank,  this 
old  age  provision  may  be  looked  upon  as  practi- 
cally secured  ;  but  there  are  large  private  under- 
takings where  similar  arrangements  exist,  and 
which  cannot  be  said  to  possess  the  essential 
elements  of  permanency,  and  where,  notwith- 
standing tlie  kindly  feeling  that  has  prompted 
such  schemes,  and  the  undoubted  endeavour 
that  Avill  be  made  to  maintain  them,  the  eeenrity 
for  the  provision  cannot  be  said  to  be  quite 
satisfactory. 

11676.  Have  you  known  cases  in  which  the 
expectation  of  the  Avorkmen  have  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  uncertain  position  of  the  em- 
ployers ? — No  ;  but  these  arrangements  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  modern,  and  time  has 
not  yet  tested  them. 

11677.  Would  you  describe  the  railways' 
superannuation  funds  ? — Most  of  the  large  rail- 
AvaA'  companies  possess  separate  funds  of  this 
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^nature,  established  under  Parliamentary  authority 
(that  is  important,  my  Lord),  the  membership  of 
which  is  compulsory  ;  but  these  funds  provide 
tor  only  what  are  termed  "  officers,"  and  (with  a 
partial  exception  in  the  case  of  the  "  Great 
Northern")  do  not  deal  with  the  "uniform" 
staff.  A  number  of  the  smaller  companies  have 
joined  the  fund  administered  by  the  "  Railway 
Clearing  System  "  committee,  where  the  rules 
and  benefits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
separate  funds  of  the  other  companies.  The 
contributions  made  by  the  members  are  at  the 
rate  of  2|-  per  cent,  upon  the  salaries,  which  are 
deducted  from  the  monthly  pay  sheets  ;  and  the 
companies  contribute  a  like  amount  in  respect  of 
their  employes,  and,  as  a  rule,  either  guarantee 
or  make  up  the  interest  yielded  on  the  invest- 
ments to  4  per  cent.  The  benefits  differ  slightly 
in  the  various  funds,  but  generally  they  provide 
for  :  yU.)  Return  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
membei''s  contributions  upon  retirement  before 
superannuation,  (b.)  Certain  payments  on  death 
before  and  after  superannuation,  (c.)  Pension 
at  age  60,  according  to  a  scale  reckoned  as  a  per- 
centage upon  the  average  salary  from  entrance 
down  to  retirement,  and  in  some  cases  of  retire- 
ment through  ill-health  in  middle  life.  Sviper- 
annuation  is  allowed  upon  the  scale,  correspond- 
ing to  length  of  service.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  whole  of  the  contributions  are  not  applied 
to  pension  purposes,  but  that,  looking  to  the  flux 
that  obtains  amongst  the  staff  at  the  early  ages, 
and  also  to  the  deaths  that  must  take  place  during 
the  active  working  period,  the  benefits  (a.)  and 
(b.)  are  very  substantial,  and  mil  make  a  con- 
siderable inroad  upon  the  pension  provision. 
The  pensions  secured,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  they  are  not  reckoned  upon  the  salary  at  the 
time  of  retirement  (which  is  the  true  measure  of 
the  man's  future  needs),  but  upon  the  average 
salary,  work  out  small,  and  are,  in  my  opinion, 
too  small  to  properly  maintain  tlie  pensioners 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  social 
necessities.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fact  that  super- 
annuation does  not  take  place  at  the  age  of  60  ; 
but  it  is  postponed  for  as  long  as  the  management 
will  permit,  extending  in  some  cases  to  over 
age  65,  though  showing  a  tendency  to  settle  down 
towards  age  63.  Jt  is  contended  by  the  members 
that  the  service  is  laborious,  and  that  the  constant 
strain  of  the  work  is  calculated  to  wear  the  men 
out  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  observed  in  em- 
ployments of  less  continuous  pressure,  and,  in  a 
degree,  this  I  believe  true,  but  not,  in  my  obser- 
vation, to  the  full  extent  claimed.  From  my 
intimate  knowledge  of  these  funds,  and  from 
repeated  and  constant  inquiries  I  have  made  into 
this  point  of  the  subject  from  members  of  all 
ranks  of  the  service,  I  entertain  no  doubt  but 
that,  scanty  as  may  be  the  old  age  provision 
derived  therefrom,  these  funds  do  represent  a 
most  kindly  and  most  praiseworthy  attempt  by 
the  companies  to  recognise  the  claims  their 
dutiful  servants  have  upon  the  body  corporate  ; 
that  a  provision  is  secured,  that  many  of  the 
members,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  neglect  to 
make  until  the  rising  cost  would  render  it  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  support  ;  that  the  interests 
of  the  service,  and  consequently  those  of  the 
public,  are  well  served  by  the  freedom  obtained 
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of  placing  upon  a  pensioned  list  any  well-behaved 
servant  that  has  become  past  the  work  of  his 
department,  and  of  replacing  him  by  one  still  in 
the  vigour  of  activity. 

11678.  That  is,  of  course,  more  true  in  the 
case  of  railway  companies  than  other  companies, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  responsible  to  the  public 
for  the  efficiency  of  their  workmen  ? — Pardon  me ; 
they  are  equally  so  in  the  case  of  a  bank  or  dock. 

11679.  Hardly  to  the  same  degree? — These 
employes  in  this  superannuation  fund  are  not  the 
uniform  men  that  your  Lordship  sees  at  a  railway 
station ;  they  are  the  clerks  and  the  officers, 
persons  of  that  description  of  life. 

11680.  But  are  they  not  the  signahiien  and  all 
these  other  varieties  of  men  ? — May  I  venture  to 
refer  your  Lordship  to  what  I  have  stated, 
namely,  that  these  funds  do  not  deal  with  the 
uniform  staff',  that  is  the  staff  wearing  the  uniform 
or  livery. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

11681.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  porters  and 
guards? — No.  Superammation  funds,  or  settled 
arrangements  as  to  retirement  in  old  age,  exist 
in  connection  with  the  leading  banks.  The 
"  Union  "  and  the  National  Provincial "  Banks 
have  superannuation  plans  of  this  nature,  but  no 
clerk  is  required  to  make  any  contribution  there- 
to. I  would  ask  your  Lordship  not  to  print  that, 
but  that  is  the  Union  Bank  scheme.  The 
"  London  and  Westminster  "  and  the  "  London 
"  and  County  "  Banks  have  either  funds,  or  a 
settled  scale  of  superannuation,  but  I  have  not  up 
to  the  present,  been  able  to  ascertain  the  particu- 
lars. Messrs.  Cook  &  Son,  the  tourist  agents, 
have  lately  started  a  similar  f  imd,  to  which  both 
the  firm  and  staff  contribute.  Tliere  are  also 
funds  in  connection  with  the  trading  ]iubHc  com- 
panies and  private  firms,  with  the  details  of  which 
1  am  not  familiar.  Now,  my.  Lord,  I  think  this 
case  of  Messrs.  Cook's  fmid  would  admirably 
illustrate  the  position  your  Lordship  took  up. 
They  started  this  last  year.  Who  is  to  say, 
excellent  as  may  be  the  business  of  Messrs.  Cook, 
that  50  years  hence  they  will  be  able  to  discharge 
these  obligations. 


Chairman. 
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11682.  Well,  are  the  workmen  free  to  enter 
into  this  or  may  they  object  and  decline  to 
enter?— Well,  I  take  it  that  it  is  a  condition  of 
employment,  "  if  you  come  into  our  service  you 

must  adopt  our  regulations."    I  do  not  think 
that  very  much  liberty  would  be  allowed. 

11683.  Apart  from  that  risk  I  suppose  you 
would  consider  such  an  arrangement  to  be  not 
only  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  themselves, 
but  for  the  public  advantage  ?— I  think  it  con- 
tains an  element  of  very  great  danger.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  firm  even  of  Messrs.  Cook's 
standing  will  last  a  couple  of  generations  hence. 
I  think  it  would  be  better,  and  I  did  venture  to 
advise  my  friend  who  settled  the  scheme,  to  urge  «„] 
upon  Messrs.  Cook  to  contract  these  pensions 
with  the  Post  Office  and  so  to  place  them  beyond 
all  shadow  of  question. 
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Mr.  Stockall. 

11684.  What  about  those  that  leave?  — I 
am  not  familial"  with  the  detail?,  but  I  believe 
that  reiy  ditficult  question  has  been  dealt 
with  in  some  waj",  satisfactorily  or  otherwise  I 
do  not  know  ;  that  of  course  is  the  diflficulty  in 
all  superannuation  funds,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  the  man  who  abandons  the  career. 

Mr.  Booth. 

11685.  Can  yon  say  with  regard  to  the 
railways  what  is  done  ? — Yes,  it  is  all  set  out 
in  detail  in  this  sheet,  which  I  am  to  ask  you 
to  treat  as  confidential,  (not  that  it  is  not  at  the 
disposal  of  any  gentleman  here  present).  1  will 
just  give  your  Lordship  an  illustration  or  two. 
Supposing  that  a  man  has  to  go  in  consequence 
of  reduction  of  staff  or  rearrangement  of  staff, 
they  give  him  his  own  contributions  back  again 
with  interest.  If  he  has  to  retire  upon  ill- health, 
upon  certain  conditions,  his  own  contributions 
are  given  him  back ;  if  he  is  dismissed  not 
for  misconduct  they  give  him  his  own  con- 
tributions back  and  so  on.  There  is  an 
endeavour  to  meet  the  man's  objection  "  that  I 
"  have  lost  my  money  by  joining  your  scheme, 
"  and  I  might  have  done  better  by  putting  it 
"  elsewhere."  They  try  and  meet  that  as  much  as 
possible.  Of  course  the  result  is,  that  the  pensions 
are  not  so  large  or  so  satisfactory  as  they  would 
otherwise  be,  provided  that  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tribution ensured  in  that  behalf.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  document ;  it  is  quite  worth  any 
gentleman's  while  to  look  at. 

Chairman. 

1168Q.  You  have  given  I  think  much  thought 
to  the  question  of  the  provision,  of  a  State 
provision,  for  the  aged  poor  ;  w^ould  you  give 
us  your  views  in  that  matter  ? — \  commence 
with  the  imjDortance  of  settling  the  question.  The 
principle  of  making  a  provision  for  the  aged 
]30ox',  wholly  or  partly  out  of  State  sources,  and 
irrespective  of  that  now  claimable  under  the  Poor 
Law,  would  be  so  novel  in  the  administration  of 
this  country,  that  any  scheme  put  forward  in 
that  direction  should  be  closely  examined  in  both 
its  political  and  financial  aspects,  and  none  should 
be  accepted  that  will  not  effectually  and  finally 
meet  the  real  objects  in  view,  and  dispose  of  the 
rapidly  rising  discontent  with  the  shape  the  pro- 
vision now  takes.  A  Scheme  depending  ujjon 
contributions  could  be  adopted  by  only  a  portion 
of  the  commmrity,  and  would  act,  preferentially, 
in  the  interests  of  the  least  helpless,  and  must 
necessarily  leave  the  vast  remnant  still  seething 
in  hopeless  pauperism,  which,  in  the  interests  of 
the  State,  and  for  the  spread  of  civilization,  it  is 
imperatively  essential  to  remove.  Again,  a  con- 
tribution scheme  would  render  it  possible  that  the 
provision  attempted  may  break  down  at  some 
intermediate  stage,  through  neglect  of  failure  of 
means  to  support  the  assessed  contributions,  of 
which,  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared,  there  would 
be  many  instances.  This  v/ould  only  accentuate 
much  of  the  present  misery,  by  throwing  the  un- 
fortunate individual  back  into  the  ranks  of 
pauperism,  from  which  he  had  made  so  earnest 
an  effort  to  escape,  and  rendering  him  thereafter 
a  doubly  discontented  man.  For  these  reasons, 
mainly,  it  appears  to  me  no  scheme  has  any 
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chance  of  the  required  amount  of  success,  as  a 
political  and  social  measure,  that  is  not  universal 
and  immediate  in  its  scope,  non-forfeitable  in  its 
operation,  and  absolute  in  its  results  of  placing, 
at  least,  all  impecunious  persons  u])on  a  retired 
list  at  some  fixed  age,  when  fui'ther  labour  at 
wages  should  be  prohibited  by  Statute. 

11687.  You  mean  to  say  that  a  hale  man  of 
70  who  is  anxious  to  work  and  who  can  find 
remunerative  employment  should  be  prohibited, 
by  statute  from  v/orking  ? — In  my  view,  if 
a  man  chooses  to  come  to  the  State  and  say, 
"  I  am  irapecimious  and  cannot  work,  and  I 
"  want  your  bounty,"  I  say,  "  You  must  stop 
"  work  or  else  your  claim  is  not  a  genuine 
"  one."  I  have  no  test  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  demand  unless  a  man  backs  his  own 
opinion.  With  respect  to  contribution  schemes 
generally,  the  rates  required  from  persons  of 
middle  age  Avould  be,  in  almost  all  cases,  except 
those  of  the  upper  and  professional  classes, 
beyond  their  means,  and  consequently  a  very 
large  and  very  important  section  of  the  existing 
popidation  would  stand  excluded  from  benefit. 
While,  even  for  the  yoimger,  it  is,  I  believe,  a 
fact  that  very  large  numbers  cannot  afford  any 
further  deductions  from  their  incomes  ;  and  that, 
if  any  of  them  be  tempted  to  apply  towards 
pension  purposes,  for  their  sole  personal  advan- 
tage, the  amounts  hitherto  devoted,  in  the 
interests  of  their  families,  to  the  sickness  and 
funeral  benefit  society  at  large,  will  suffer  by  an 
increase  of  adult  pauperism.  The  lower  ranks  of 
labour  already,  through  lack  of  means,  are  com- 
pelled to  nf  glect  too  many  duties,  and  it  would 
be  politically  undesirable  to  offer  any  induce- 
ment for  their  abandoning  the  self-respecting 
habit  of  providing,  through  the  friendly  societies, 
for  sickness  and  burial. 

11688.  I  would  venture  to  put  to  you  a  ques- 
tion that  I  put  to  the  last  witness,  which  was, 
"  How  is  it  that  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Society, 
"  situated  in  a  coimty  where  Avages  are  notori- 
"  ously  low,  is  enabled  to  produce  such  good 
"  results  "  ? — I  daresay,  if  we  can  get  at  the  real 
history,  we  shall  find  that  those  contributions  were 
largely  aided  by  the  benefactions  of  the  gentry 
round  about. 

11689.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
the  case,  do  you  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  speak  of  it  from 
personal  knowledge.  Then  there  is  no  doubt, 
to  use  a  common  expression,  they  were  caught 
early  ;  they  were  brouiiht  into  the  fund  as  boys. 
There  is  no  doubt,  if  you  can  get  a  lad  in  at 
16  or  17  years  of  age,  as  a  matter  of  finance  that 
pension  contribution  is  very  small,  and  within 
his  means  ;  but  you  cannot  get  him  early,  as  a 
practical  measure,  in  life  ;  men  do  not  begin  to 
think  about  these  things  until  they  are  much 
older. 

11690.  It  seems  rather  diflficult  to  believe  that 
the  Rev.  iMr.  Torlesse  should  have  excluded 
all,  say  over  20  years  of  age  ? — He  took  them 
in  much  earlier  :  there  is  no  doubt  they  came  in 
much  earlier  than  that. 

11691.  They  came  in,  yes;  but  he  must  have 
included,  a  great  number  who  came  in  later  ? — 
I  should  gather  not.  I  believe  there  was  a  limit 
of  admission  of  age. 

11692.  Will   you   proceed  please? — Grave 
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^  objections  exist  to  any  plan  requiring  an  employer 
to  contribute  towards  a  workman's  pension,  or  to 
his  being  obliged  to  make  a  deduction  from  the 
wages  on  that  account  for  payment  over  to  a 
local  or  general  fund.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  an 
employer's  contribution  does  not  fall  back  upon 
the  workmen  in  the  shape  r.f  reduced  wages. 
Objection  to  Compulsion :  It  is  unnecessary 
to  more  than  refer  to  the  suggestion  that  direct 
contribution  to  a  pension  fund  should  be  com- 
pulsory.  No  government  would  stand  that 
attempted  to  carry  such  a  measure.  Objec- 
tion to  State  Subsidies  :  The  principle  of  State 
subsidisation,  however  cautiously  it  may  be 
worked,  is  one  to  be  wholly  avoided.  If  applied  to 
supplement  the  contributions  paid  to  any  friendly 
society  on  a  pension  account,  or  if  the  benefit 
actually  purchased  be  increased  by  a  State  grant, 
either  will  necessarily  entail  upon  the  society  in 
question  the  evils  of  State  inspection,  and  even- 
tually those  of  State  control.  The  friendly 
societies  are  well  aware  of  this  danger.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  State  were  to  guarantee  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest  (above  the  yield  of  Govern- 
ment securities)  upon  the  accumulations  of  a 
pension  fund  administered  either  by  any  society 
or  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  the  same 
right  of  inspection  and  control  would  logically 
follow  in  the  former  case,  and  in  either  case  the 
financial  effect  would  be  to  throw  the  heaviest 
portion  of  the  burthen  upon  posterity,  since  the 
money  demand  under  the  guarantee  would  be 
light  in  the  early  days  of  the  fund  and  heavy 
only  when  the  full  accumulation  is  reached. 
Difficulty  in  dealing  with  Lapses  :  Again, 
in  a  contribution  fund,  many  of  the  contracts 
are  sure  to  lapse  through  non-payment  of  the 
])remiums ;  and  hence  will  arise  the  difficult 
question  of  what  allowance  (if  any)  should  be 
made  in  respect  of  the  past  payments,  and  what 
on  account  of  the  subsidy  increments.  Here  the 
intended  pension  provision  would  fail,  and  the 
expectant  beneficiary  relapse  into  pauperism 
and  active  discontent.  Difficulty  of  Explaining 
why  Contributions  should  not  be  Returned  : 
Further,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  ordinary 
man  understand  that,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tributions have  been  so  fixed,  his  past  payments 
are  sunk,  should  he  fail  in  reaching  the  pension 
age  :  he  will  complain  of  forfeiture  and  be  con- 
tinually bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Ministry  of  to-day  for  relief ;  and  should  he  die 
after  receiving  only  a  few  years'  pension,  it  will 
be  equally  demanded  on  behalf  of  his  family  that 
some  refund  should  be  made  to  them.  It  will  be 
useless  to  point  out  that  such  a  contribution  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  a  deposit  in  a  savings  bank, 
which  can  be  drawn  upon,  but  merely  an 
averaged  payment  framed  to  exactly  meet  the 
benefit  in  question  and  no  more.  Of  course  if 
the  contributions  be  specially  made  to  cover 
both  pension  and  a  return  upon  demand  or  death, 
they  must  be  higher  than  those  that  provide  for 
only  a  pure  pension ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
amount  devoted  annually  to  cover  hoth  benefits 
ensures  a  much  smaller  pension,  and  the  man's 
savings,  to  that  extent,  are  ineffective  for  his 
old  age.  To  illustrate  that  position,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  illustrated,  I  have  prepared  two 
tables,  which  I  think  will  assist  gentlemen  present. 


Chairman — continued. 

The  first  table  shows  the  probable  number  of 
survivors  out  of  a  body  of  entrants,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience.  I  have  taken  at  10,000 ; 
of  course  the  results  are  applicable  to  100,000,  or 
to  any  number  where  you  can  get  a  steady  average. 
If  I  take  age  20,  10,000  yoimg  men  enrolled  at 
the  common  age  of  20,  if  their  numbers  be 
counted  ten  years  afterwards  it  will  be  found  that 
9,265  only  have  survived :  the  rest  have  died 
year  by  year.  At  50  those  numbers  are  further 
reduced  to  7,220;  and  if  we  take  the  age  of 
65,  to  which  so  many  eyes  are  now  turned, 
only  4,956  of  the  original  subscribers  remain 
to  claim  the  benefit  which  they  expected  at 
starting.  If  we  carry  those  figiu-es  (\ovn\  to  70, 
we  find  that  only  3,943  remain,  and  if  we  get 
tovvards  the  extreme  of  life,  age  80,  it  is  only 
1,565  that  survive.  That  table  may  be  applied 
in  this  way  ( I  am  passing  on  to  Table  2 ) :  A 
man  of  20  may  say,  "  I  will  pool  with  my  fellows ; 
I  want  a  provision  if  I  live  to  65  ;  and  if  I  do 
not  live  to  65  it  does  not  matter  to  me  at  all ; 
I  am,  therefore,  content  that  if  I  die  before 
that  what  I  have  paid  shall  enure  for  the  benefit 
of  my  comrades,"  in  which  case  a  common  con- 
tribution of  \l.  lOs.  per  anniun,  coutuiued  from 
age  20  down  to  age  65,  would  produce  10s.  a 
week.  But  supposing,  although  he  may  accept 
that  logical  principle,  he  stills  hangs  back  and 
thinks  it  is  very  hard  that  he  is  to  lose  his  money 
if  he  dies,  he  says  :  "  Well  at  least  give  me  back 
"  my  payments  if  I  drop  before."  I  say,  "  Very 
"  w^ell ;  you  must  then  pay  instead  of  1/.  lO*., 
"  IZ.  19s.  \\d.  Then  all  that  you  have  left  behind 
"  in  the  fund  for  the  common  benefit  is  the 
"interest."  But  supposing  that  does  not 
satisfy  him ;  and  he  says,  "  I  want  the 
"  control  of  my  money  at  all  times,  that  if  I 
"  change  my  mind  I  may  go  and  draw  it  out.'' 
"  Very  well,"  I  say,  "  then  you  must  go  to  the 
"  savings  bank,  and  you  must  put  into  that  bank 
"  21.  lis.  3rf.  every  year,  and  that  will  give  you 
"  your  pension  of  10s.  a  week  at  65  ;  or  you  cfin 
"  draw  out  your  money,  •\vith  interest,  and  clear 
"  out  at  any  time  before  65."  Your  Lordship  will 
see  the  great  difference  between  IZ.  10s.  and 
21.  lis.  3c?. ;  it  adds  1/.  to  the  benefit ;  or  two- 
thirds  on  to  the  original  cost.  Yovir  Lordship, 
will,  therefore,  see  that  any  scheme  that  falls  in 
with  the  popular  delusion  that  a  man  loses  his 
money  if  he  dies,  must  be  so  costly  that  it  is  im- 
possible practically  to  carry  it  out.  The  same 
explanation  applies,  of  course,  to  the  other 
Then  I  pass  to  the  difficulty  of  investing 
fund,   which   is   really   very  formidable. 


the 


Dan; 
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Lastly,  should  the  State  set  up  a  pension  fund, 
great  difficulty  will  arise  in  keeping  the  capital 
invested  at  any  remunerative  rate  of  interest ; 
w^hile  the  control  of  the  vast  sums  that  will  be 
accumulated  w^ould  give  the  goA'ernment  of  the  men  a 
day  a  dangerously  preponderating  influence  in 
the  money  market.    The  expense  of  adminis-  cgpjn 
tering  such  a  fimd,  or  of  watching  and  recording 
the  additional  amounts  given  by  way  of  subsidy, 
would  be  very  heavy,  and  would  require  a  new 
and  permanent  department  Avorking  under  the 
authority  of  Parliament.    It  is  impossible  that  I  y^^n  )ai<l 
could  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of  what  that  be  v. 
fund  would  amount  to  if  the  scheme  were  sue-  P** 
cessful  ;  and  it  is  no  use  considering  it  if  it  is 
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Chairman — continued. 

not  likely  to  be  successful.  I  think  it  is  likely, 
in  time,  to  approach  the  dimensions  of  the 
National  Debt.  How  it  would  be  possible  to 
invest  that  fvmd  without  descending  into  the 
actual  arena  of  commercial  competition,  I  do 
not  know ;  and  that,  I  think,  would  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  jobbery. 

I  now  pass  to  a  scheme  for  which  I  profess  the 
profoundest  admiration,  and  so  do  many  of  my 
friends.  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
broadest  and  most  statesmanlike  measure  proposed, 
and  has  received  the  heartily  expressed  support  of 
many  woi'kingmen  at  meetings  where  I  have  been 
present  for  discussion  of  the  pension  question. 
It  is  universal  in  its  application,  and  preserves  a 
strict  equality  of  all  before  the  law,  rich  and 
poor,  male  and  female :  it  inflicts  no  stigma  of 
pauperism  upon  the  recipients  ;  it  demoralises  no 
society  by  subsidies,  and  disturbs  no  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  ;  and,  so  far  as 
pensioning  will  remove  or  mitigate  the  evils 
traceable  to  poverty,  it  will  be  effec- 
tive, and  the  least  costly  in  administra- 
tion. I  originally  held  the  same  view  as 
Mr.  Booth,  though  I  had  not  worked 
out  the  details  with  the  completeness  he  has 
shown  ;  but  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea 
as  one,  in  the  present  state  of  political  enlighten- 
ment, practically  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  carry.  The  average  voter  will  insist  that  he 
is  being  specially  tax^d  for  the  pensions  of  others, 
and  will  ignore  the  fact  that  his  own  assessment 
towards  the  current  purposes  of  the  year  secures 
to  him,  in  his  turn,  the  same  pension-right  in  old 
aoe,  which  right  would  rest  implicitly  upon  a 
statutable  charge  upon  all  property  of  the 
country.  An  indication  of  the  views  1  originally 
took  will  be  found  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  (/ommons,  when  Mr.  Blackley's 
scheme  was  there. 

This  is  the  scheme  which  I,  with  great  humility, 
submit  for  consideration  as  a  modification  of  Mr. 
Booth's  scheme.  I  would  submit  that,  for  the 
present,  the  pension-right  should  be  recognised 
only  for  the  proved  impecunious  aged,  or  (as  Mr. 
Leslie  Probyn  proposes)  by  supplementing  the 
income  of  any  acquired  property  up  to  some 
reasonable  limit. 

1 1 693.  You  do  not  define  the  age  ?— Not  under 
65.  I  would  not  call  any  man  aged  till  65,  and 
as  a  practical  fact  we  shall  not  find  that  men  will 
call  themselves  aged  at  65. 

11694.  I  think  you  meant  65  and  upwards  ?— 
Sixty- five  and  upwards. 

Mr.  Booth. 

11695.  I  understand  that  a  man  must  abandon 
his  right  to  work  ? — Entirely. 

Chairman. 

'       11696.  The  witness  has  already  said  that,  iu  his 
d    opinion,  any  man  above  that  age  who  receives 
ite  advantages  ought  to  be  prevented  by  Statute 
from  working  ?— Exactly,  my  Lord,  should  he 
come  forward  and  claim  the  advantages. 

11697.  Because  then  he  would  be  competing  in 
the  labour  market  ? — That  is  one  ground.  There 
is  another  ;  the  only  way  in  which  you  can 
tell  whether  the  man  is  genuine  in  his  appli- 
cation is  that  he  tosses  up  his  other  work.  I 
86630. 


Chairman — continued. 

venture  to  think  that  if  this  modification  be  impar- 
tially considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  imports 
no  novel  principle,  but  it  is  merely  an  application 
of  the  practice  adopted  some  yeais  ago  iu  the 
case  of  the  GreenAvich  pensionei's,  who  formerly 
had  to  live  in  the  hospital,  and  who  now  enjoy 
their  pensions  in  their  own  homes.  1  have  never 
heard  but  that  this  measure  worked  aatisfactorily 
to  all  concerned. 

11698.  You  will  admit  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  Greenwich  pensioners  who  have  served 
their  country  and  others  who  have  not? — l!]n- 
tirely.    The  soldiers'  and  sailors'  pensions  rest 

upon    an    entirely    different   ground.    It  will  All  impe- 
be   observed   that   since   all   the  impecunious  cunious 
aged  have  now  to  be  supported  by  the  Poor  Law,  gons  aT'" 
the  cost  of  such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  present 
very  much  in  excess  of  that  now  paid  out  of  the  supported 
rates.    The  addition  beyond  the  existing  charge  Law*relief 
represents  the  cost  of  those  that  now  struggle  for 
a  wretched  existence  without  relief,  and  of  the 
few  that  are  supported  by  voluntary  gifts,  all  of 
whom  would,  under  the  proposed  scheme,  cer- 
tainly come  in. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

1 1699.  Is  that  the  fact  that  all  the  impecunious 
people  over  65  are  supported  by  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— No,  sir  ;  that  is  exactly  what  I  say  is  not  the 
case.  I  conti-ibute  to  the  support  of  some  people 
myself. 


Ch 


airman. 


11700.  By  "impecunious,"  f  pi-esume  you 
mean  not  persons  who  are  not  well  off',  but  per- 
sons who  are  destitute  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
a  happy  term,  I  admit.  If  your  Lordship  will 
allow  me,  I  will  alter  it.  It  should  be  noted  that 
all  property  has  adjusted  its  price  to  bear  this 

Poor  Law  burthen,  and  that,  therefore,  no  one  poo]'  Law 
can  reasonably  complain  of  its  being  maintained,  relief  a 
On   the   other  hand,   if  any   measures   were  ^^^^ 

•  •         co&r&fo  on 

adopted,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  relieve  property, 
property  of  the  charge  it  has  always  borne  and  has 
been  priced  to  bear,  labour  Avould  have  a  legit- 
imate ground  for  demurring  to  the  disturbance 
of  a  long-established  settlement.  I  then  deal 
with  the  objections.  I  think  it  is  always 
fair  to  notice  what  your  opponent  is  likely  to 
say. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

11701,  Might  I  ask  you  for  a  moment  on  this, 
where  you  say  that  all  the  impecunious  or  desti- 
tute aged  have  now  to  be  supported  by  the  Poor 
Law,  the  cost  of  such  an  arrangement  would  not 
be  very  much  in  excess  of  that  now  paid  out  of 
the  rates.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  large 
number  of  what  would  be  commonly  called  "  the 
"  destitute  aged,"  are  now  supported  by  a  little 
work  of  their  own  and  by  charitable  assistance, 
and  not  out  of  the  Poor  Law  at  all  ? — There  is  a 

number  lying  on  the  border  land,  I 


larse 


am 


quite  familiar  with  that  point,  who  are  supported 
partially  by  doles  from  friends  and  relatives.    1  poor  living 
have  a  number  of  cases  myself,  and  they  do  little  on  the 
pottering  jobbing  work,  much  to  the  discomfort  ^^^^g^',^"^ 
of  everybody.  destitution 

11702.  Much  to  the  discomfort  of  everybody  ? 
— Yes,  because  they  come  and  press  you  for  jobs 
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Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

for  which  you  have  to  pay  them  more  than  the 
Txiarket  value  of  the  labour.  I  am  a  sulf'erer 
myself  under  it,  and  that  is  a  very  common 
occurrence. 

11703.  Yev«,  but  my  question  has  reference  to 
the  guarded  assertion,  that  your  proposal  would 
not  be  very  much  more  costly  than  the  present 
cost.  At  present  they  are  supported  out  of  the 
Poor  Law  ;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  large  numbers 
are  not  supported  out  of  the  Poor  Law  now  ? — 
1  would  not  venture  to  contradict  a  gentleman  of 
your  experience. 

11704.  No,  I  am  only  asking? — It  is  the  first 
lime  I  have  heard  it,  sir. 

11705.  I  am  asking  a  question,  whether  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  not  a  considerable  number 
of  the  aged  impecunious  poor  who  are  supported 
partially  by  their  own  work  and  partially  from 
charitable  soui'ces,  and  do  not  come  on  the  Poor 
Law  at  all  ? — I  have  sought  in  vain  for  any 
reliable  statistics.  There  may  be  plenty  of  figures 
about,  but  I  do  not  accept  those.  The«best 
estimate  that  I  could  make  is,  that  it  woTild  add 
another  millit)n  pounds  sterling  to  the  existing 
Poor  Law  charge  for  the  aged  poor.  I  might 
put  it  in  that  Avay  ;  that,  no  doubt,  is  what  you 
want  to  arrive  at — the  money  cost.  I  am  open 
entirely  to  enlightenment  or  even  to  correction.  I 
have  reckoned  that  two  million  pounds  of  our 
Poor  Law  charoe  is  attachable  to  the  aged,  and 
I  think  you  would  bring  in  50  per  cent,  more  by 
my  scheme,  viz.-  another  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Booth. 

11706.  You  iiave  not  mentioned  the  amount  of 
the  pension,  Mr.  Hai'dy? — It  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  what  the   present  cost   is,  and  I 
consider  that  that,  if  it  is  fairly  scrutinised,  is 
about  lOi".  a  week.    The  cost  I  know  varies  ;  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  very  much  below 
that,  but  I  think  if  you  look  into  the  true  burden, 
the  cost  of  the  buildings,  the  cost  of  officials,  the 
cost  of  the  administration  generally,  I  should  be 
very  much  surprised  if  that  falls  very  much 
below  lO*.  a  week  all  round:  and  my  idea  was 
to  let  that  man  take  that  money  and  spend  it  in 
his   own  home   and  not  bother   you  with  its 
administration.  The  main  objections  to  this  view 
that  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  are  (a. 
That  it  perpetuates  the  Poor  Law  system  ;  {b. 
that  it  does  not  distinguish  between  those  that 
are  impecunious  through  misfortune,  and  those 
through  misconduct;    (c.)   that  it  discourages 
the  group  of  virtues  generally  to  be  characterised 
as  thrift.    As  to  («.),  however  much  I  may 
sympathise  Avith  the  views,  and  respect  the  aims 
of  those  that  seek  an  ideal  society  where  poverty 
shall  be  absent,  I  cannot  agree  with  them  in  their 
practical  conclusions,  nor  could  I  consent  to 
delay  dealing  with  a  pressing  evil,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  some  political  conclusion  at  a  future  and 
uncertain  period,  the  remedy  wiil  not  be  needed. 
I  believe  that,  as  a  necessary  stimulus  to  exertion, 
there  will  always  be  rich  and  poor ;  though  I 
hope  that  the  great  disparities  that  now  exist 
will  be  abated,  and  that  more  sense  of  responsi- 
bility will  actuate  those  to  whom  the  trust  of  the 
administration  of  property  has  been  committed. 
In  my  view,  we  must  consider  the  present 
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provision  for  the  poor  which  will  have 
to  be  maintained  in  some  shape  or  another. 
Tlien  as  to  the  very  important  question  on  which 
a  great  deal  of  feelini:  has  been  excited  outside, 
with  respect  to  the  proposals  to  hold  an  inquest 
on  a  man's  life,  and  see  whether  he  is  a  deserving 
object  for  compassion.  Tliere  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  outside  as  to  (/>).  In  my  view,  it  is  not 
within  the  legitimate  provdnce  of  man  to  judge 
his  fellow,  except  where  the  preservation  of  order 
makes  it  imperative ;  consequently,  I  say  that 
any  inquisition  into  a  man's  life,  to  decide  whether 
he  administered  his  income  properly,  or  made 
the  best  use  of  his  opportunities  would  be  in- 
supportable, and  that  no  human  being  that  I 
am  acquainteil  with  is  fit  to  sit  upon  such  a  jury. 
It  should  be  sufficient  for  vis  on  earth  to  find  an 
aged  man  in  the  unhappy  position  of  want,  to 
recognise  his  claim  to  the  moderate  means  of 
supporting  the  short  term  of  life  remaining  to 
him,  without  scrutinising  too  closely  the  circum- 
stances that  have  brought  about  his  failure-  As 
a  rule,  the  vicious  and  those  that  abuse  life  dc 
not  reach  old  age ;  and  the  fact  that  age  has  been 
reached  is,  in  itself,  reasonable  presumption  that, 
all  things  considered,  the  gift  of  life  has  not  been 
bestowed  without  due  cause.  Lastly,  I  would 
appeal  to  the  more  generous  instincts  of  all  that 
have  fairly  succeeded,  by  reminding  them  that 
they  have  benefited  just  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
others  have  Tailed— that  had  all  men  been  well 
and  prudently  conducted,  their  present  material 
resources  Avould  have  been  less  in  the  distribu- 
tion— that  they  should  not  grudge  the  trifling 
modicum  to  the  unfortunate  persons  whose  shares 
have,  by  a  moral  law,  fallen  to  them.  As 
to  (c).  Thrift  is  quite  a  relative  term,  and  the 
mere  saving  of  money,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
duties,  is  not  to  be  held  up  as  the  sole  virtue  of 
a  citizen.  To  stint  the  education  of  children,  to 
continue  to  overburden  a  woman  with  domestic 
duties,  to  stand  churlishly  aside  from  support  of 
all  great  humanitarian  movements,  with  the 
object  of  saving  something  for  personal  old  age, 
would  deteriorate  the  nation  far  more  than  even 
the  present  pauperism  does.  The  true  citizen 
first  performs  such  duties  as  Avill  keep  his  family 
together,  by  providing  sick  and  burial  allowances, 
and  then,  last  of  all,  thinks  of  himself.  This 
elevation  of  character  exists  amongst  the  poor  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  is  commonly  believed, 
and,  this  is  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
object  to  a  diversion  of  their  income  to  merely 
pension  purposes. 

Lord  Lingen. 

11707.  Have  you  been  officially  connected  as 
an  actuary  with  any  particular  society  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord,  I  have  acted  for  a  very  large  number 
in  the  course  of  my  practice,  but  I  am  now  chiefly 
Concerned,  myself,  with  the  "  Hearts  of  Oak," 
this  large  society,  whose  affairs  I  have  specially 
scheduled. 

11708.  You  say  there  is  grave  doubt  whether 
a  large  number  of  the  friendly  societies  are  in  a 
financial  position  to  sustain  their  burdens.  Was 

that  statement  taken  from  your  general  impres-  ^^^^ 
sion,  or  from  investigating  the  tables  of  any  godetieii 
particular  society  ? — I  suppose  I  am  not  subject  really 
to  any  action  for  libel  in  speaking  here  ? 
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Lord  Lingen — continued. 

11709.  I  shall  be  content  with  a  general 
answer  ? — I  rarely  came  across  a  solvent  society 
in  my  practice  ;  tvi  find  a  society  that  was  sol- 
vent was  an  unusual  thing.  I  have  found  them, 
but  one  is  a  rara  avis  in  terra. 

11710.  But  now  does  that 
adopting  faulty   tables  ? — It 
starting  a  great  many  years 
tables,  and  refusing  to  listen  to  advice  all  along 
the  line. 

11711.  Has  the  institution  of  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  tended  at  all  to  correct  that 
state  of  things  ? — In  my  judgment  not  at  all. 
They  have  no  compulsory  powers  there ;  and 
they  are  a  mere  series  of  pigeon-holes  in  which  to 
put  these  reports. 

11712.  Do  they  make  any  commimication  upon 
a  report  when  it  is  received.  I  had  fancied  now 
that  one  or  two  of  the  great  societies  on  having 
had  pointed  out  to  them  that  their  position  was 
not  actuarially  sound,  had  taken  very  prompt 
and.  effectual  means  to  remedy  their  position  ;  is 
that  within  your  knowledge  ?  —  The  smaller 
societies  simply  take  no  notice  of  it  at  nil.  Your 
Lordship  -will  see  why  that  should  be  the  case. 
The  burden  of  rectification  would  fall  upon  the 
older  members  who  sit  upon  the  committees,  and 
they  invariably  pigeon-hole  the  report.  It  is 
such  heart>-breaking  work  to  advise  these  ordinary 
societie3  that  I  have  had  to  abandon  it. 

Chairman. 

11713.  That  was  not  quite  the  question  ;  the 
question  Avas  whether  the  societies  had  of  late 
yeai-s  acted  upon  suggestions  for  their  improve- 
ment made  by  the  registrar  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  listen  to  the  registrar  for  a  moment. 

11714.  ^^ot  even  the  larger  societies? — Such 
societies  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Watson,  represents, 
know  their  position  before  they  go  to  the  re^xis- 
trar  and  take  their  steps  accordingly,  but  the 
ordinary  society  does  not  listen  to  the  registrar 
a  bit ;  he  has  no  power  whatever. 


Lord  Lingen. 

11715.  Would  you  arm  him  with  fresh  powers 
or  additional  powers  ? — No  ;  I  would  rather  that 
those  impecunious  concerns  died  and  were  cleared 
out  of  the  way  ;  you  cannot  remedy  them. 

11710.  One  of  your  objections  to  requiring 
contributions  for  a  pension  is  the  difficulty  which 
would  be  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  managing 
so  great  a  fund  as  would  bo  accmnulated  ? — That 
is  so. 

11717.  I  was  right  in  understanding  that  - 
Yes. 

11718.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  even  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  still  more  if  it  extends,  might  be  open 
to  that  objection? — L  shoidd  deal  with  that  when 
it  arises;  at  pi'esent,  yon  see,  it  is  such  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  National  Debt. 

11719.  The  management  of  a  fund  of 
60,000,000/.  or  so,  which  I  think  is  the  amount 
of  the  deposits  in  the  Savings  Bank,  has  not,  at 
present,  occasioned  any  difficulty,  has  it  ? — No, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  office  administration  as  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  these  fimds  invested  at  a 
remunerative  rate  of  interest.  There  is  only 
about  12,000,000/.  of  consols  free  in  the  market ; 
you  could  not  go  and  make  very  large  invest- 
ments in  the  National  Debt ;  soon  you  would 
have  the  price  above  par  again. 

Lord  Plaiifair. 

11720.  You  mean  that  that  is  the  average  of 
consols  free  in  the  market? — £12,000,000  to 
15,000,000/.  it  was  estimated.  It  was  that 
which  enabled  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  make  that  conversion  :  if  it  had  not  been  so, 
of  course  he  knew  all  about  it,  he  could  not 
have  made  that  conversion. 

I^ord  Lingen. 

11721.  But  Avhatever  yoiu-  objection  may  be 
worth,  you  do  not  think  that  the  Post  Office 
funds  are  at  all  a  case  in  point  ? — I  think  they 
do  not  apply  to  any  degree. 


Increased 
powers  of 
supervision 
useless. 

Objection 
to  accumu- 
lating a 
jarge  sum 
in  the 
handj  ot 
the  State. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  To-morrow  at  noon. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  DAY. 


Wednesday,  28th  June,  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair, k.c.b. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 

Mr.  Albert  Pell. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  m.p. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth. 

Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Ralph  Price  Hardy,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  called  in ;  and 

further  Examined. 


Sickness 

benefit 

only  given 

upon 

medical 

certificate. 


Superan- 
nuation 
allowance. 


Mr.  Henley. 

11722.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  two  or  three 
questions.  In  your  evidence  you  said,  "  The 
"  most  general  form  of  pension-provision  is  that 
"  implicitly  contained  in  the  ordinary  sickness 
"  allowance,  where,  in  consideration  of  a  contri- 
"  bution  payable  for  life,  the  society  contracts  to 
"  provide  an  allowance  during  illness,  or  inability 
"  to  work,  but  upon  a  reduced  scale  after  a  defi- 
"  nite  period  of  continuous  claim."  Then 
further  on  you  said,  "  It  should  be  noted  that, 
"  under  the  rules  of  most  societies,  the  allow- 
"  ance  can  be  claimed  only  upon  a  medical  certi- 
"  ficate  of  inability  to  work  "  ;  now  what  socie- 
ties contract  to  combine  the  sickness  payment 
with  the  peneion  payment  ? — With  a  pure  pen- 
sion payment.  Sir  ? 

11723.  With  a  pension  payment? — That  is 
to  say,  that  the  pension  is  to  be  drawn  well 
or  ill  ? 

11 724.  Certainly,  after  a  certain  age  ? — Speak- 
ing generally,  very  few ;  amongst  others,  the 

Hampshire  "  does  that,  and  I  also  think  that 
some  of  the  lodges  of  the  Manchester  Unity  will 
do  that. 

11725.  I  see  in  the  rules  of  the  Hearts 
of  Oak  Society  which  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  lend  me  this  morning,  your  rule 
Number  15 — Superannuation  Allowance,  says 
this :  "  When  any  member  has  been  placed  on 
"  the  superannuated  list,  he  shall  be  allowed,  out 
"  of  the  society's  stock,  a  weekly  allowance 
"  herein  termed  pension,  payable  according  to 
"  the  folloAving  rate,  viz.,  if  a  member  under  six 
'*  ye,a,r^,  2s.  per  week  ;  if  a  member  six  years  and 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

"  under  eight  years,  3.";.  per  week  ;  and  if  a  mem- 
"  ber  eight  years  and  upAvards,  4s.  per  week.  Any 
"  such  pensioner  may  earn  what  he  can  for  his 
"  own  benefit,  not  exceeding  12s.  per  week,  but 
"  no  such  member  shall  receive  a  larger  allow- 
"  ance  or  greater  benefit  than  he  was  entitled  to 
"  at  the  time  of  his  being  placed  on  the  super- 
"  annuated  list.  Any  pensioner  doing  any  kind 
"  ot  work  for  his  partial  support,  shall  at  least 
"  once  in  every  year  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent  to 
"  the  secretary,  a  medical  certificate,  signed  by  a 
"  duly  registered  practitioner,  proving  that  he  is 
"  unable  to  obtain  his  total  livelihood.  Non- 
"  compliance  with  this  regulation  to  involve  a 
"  fine  of  2s.  %d.  for  each  neglect,  and  stoppage 
"  of  the  pension  until  the  certificate  shall  have 
"  been  produced.    If  a  pensioner  should  desire 

to  declare  off  the  superannuated  list,  he  shall 
"  send  a  medical  certificate  proving  that  he  has 
"  recovered  from  his  indisposition  ;  his  pension 

shall  then  be  discontinued,  and  he  shall  be 
"  placed  on  the  books  as  before."  How  long  has 
that  rule  been  in  force  ? — For  a  number  of  years, 
sir. 

11726.  Because  I  see  these  rules  were  revised 
last  year  ? — That  is  a  fundamental  rule  that  has 
been  in  operation  for  years. 

11727.  Then  do  I  understand  that  any  person 
paying  into  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Society  IOa'.  a 
quarter,  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a  pension  at 
a  certain  age  ? — It  is  only  a  quasi  pension,  it  is 
not  an  absolute  pension. 

11728.  How  do  you  explain  that,  if  you 
please  ? — Well,  it  is  not  drawn  absolutely,  he  has 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

to  continue  to  show  that  he  maintains  the 
qualification. 

11729.  Is  he  entitled  to  it  if  he  is  not  sick — 
merely  disabled  by  old  age  ? — I  think  he  is  in 
the  latter  case  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  is  dis- 
abled by  old  age. 

11730.  You  are  not  sure  of  that  ? — I  am  prac- 
tically sure  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  worked. 
I  am  not  clear  what  the  letter  of  the  rule  would 
support,  but  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  is 
worked. 

11731.  If  a  man  65  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
we  will  take  it,  were  merely  disabled  by  old  age 
and  he  was  a  healthy  man.  he  would  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  superanuation  ?—  That  is 
the  way,  as  I  understand,  it  is  worked,  sir. 

Chairman. 

11732.  Is  that  consistent  with  this  statement 
you  made.  "  The  provision  for  old  age  is  con^ 
"  tinued  in  the  4s.  weekly  reduced  allowance 
"  (though  this  is  claimable  at  all  ases),  to  draw 
"  which  the  member  has  to  show  that  the  state  of 
"  his  health  precludes  his  earning  the  full  wages 
"  of  his  employment,  and  that  his  total  emolu- 
"  ments  do  not  exceed  12*.  per  week.  The  con- 
"  tributions  cease  while  this  allowance  is  payable. 
"  It  is  clear  that  this  is  both  a  very  small  and  a 
"  very  uncertain  provision,  and  that  its  indefinite- 
"  ness  detracts  largely  from  that  assured  cer- 
"  tainty  that  is  required  for  a  perfect  old  age 
"  maintenance "  ? — I  submit  that  there  is  no 
practical  inconsistency  between  what  I  have 
stated  and  what  Mr.  Henley  has  just  now  read, 

11733.  In  that  you  say  that  the  provision  for 
old  age  cannot  be  drawn  unless  he  can  show  that 
the  state  of  his  health  precludes  his  earning  the 
full  wages  of  his  employment  ? — That  was  the 
limitation  I  understood  Mr.  Henley  to  put  to 
me,  that  he  was  disabled  practically  by  old  age, 
which  might  or  might  not  mean  some  active  form 
of  disease. 

11734.  That  is,  from  earning  the  full  wages  of 
his  employment,  and  that  his  total  emoluments  do 
not  exceed  12s.  a  week ;  it  is  not  a  payment 
simply  for  old  age  ? — Not  simply  for  old  age  ;  not 
simply  because  the  man  is  aged,  but  because  he 
presents  other  qualifications. 

Mr.  Pell. 

11735.  He  is  sick? — Sick,  sir,  in  a  form. 

Mr.  Henley. 

11736.  Mu«t  old  age  be  combined  with  sick- 
ness ? — No,  sir,  not  necessarily  old  age,  because 
this  4s.  a  week  can  be  drawn  at  30  years  of  age. 

11737.  That  I  understand,  but  I  would  rather 
keep  myself  to  old  age  as  we  are  inquiring  into 
old  a::e  here,  and  I  take  a  man  between  65  and 
70  who  is  a  perfectly  sound  man  ;  he  goes  to  the 
doctor,  and  the  doctor  pronounces  him  sound  ; 
can  he  be  put  upon  the  superannuated  list  ? — 
No,  sir. 

11738.  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  there  must  be 
'  some  ailment  combined  with  old  age  ? — I  think 

it  is  looked  upon  very  indulgently. 

11739.  Yes ;  but  I  wanted  to  know  what  is  the 
man's  claim,  what  is  his  legal  claim  upon  the 
society? — Well,  the  law  and  the  practice  may 
vary  a  bit.    I  think  in  the  statement  your  Lord- 

86630. 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

ship  has  read  in  my  evidence  I  have  fairly 
described  the  practice  of  the  society.  It  is  not 
t  pension  in  any  sense  that  we  are  considering 
here ;  it  is  not  an  allowance  that  the  man  is 
entitled  to  draw  simply  because  he  is  })a8t  a 
certain  age. 

11740.  Then  I  think  we  may  take  it  that  the 
man  who  is  in  good  health,  but  sufiering  from 
disability  of  old  age,  would  not  be  entitled  to 
this  superannuation  ? — I  think  that  if  he  could 
show  fairly  that  this  disability  made  him  what 
we  may  call  ill,  or  unwell,  he  would  draw  it. 

11741.  But  I  am  putting  that  on  one  side,  if 
you  please  ;  I  am  putting  the  case  of  men  who 
are  not  ill,  but  simply  suffering  from  old  age, 
their  labour  is  done  ;  would  these  men  be  entitled 
to  it  ? — Not  simply  upon  that  ground. 

Chairman. 

11742.  But  upon  the  ground  mentioned  by 
you,  that  he  is  unable  to  earn  the  full  wages  of 
his  employment,  and  that  his  emoluments  do  not 
exceed  12s.  a  week  ?^ — Yes. 

11743.  Must  he  obtain  a  medical  certificate 
before  he  gets  this  ?— I  so  understand  it;  I  am 
not  engaged  in  the  daily  working  of  this  concern; 
but  I  so  understand  it. 

11744.  Then  you  go  on  to  say,  "And  this,  Men  often 
"  not  infrequently,  drives  men  to  continue  at 

"  labour  when  nature  bids  them  rest"  ? — Yes.      are  too  old 

11745.  Or  compels  them  to  accept  inferior  em-  for  it. 
ployment  at  wages  lower  than  the  then  able-bodied 

of  that  class  recognise.  Now,  what  objection  is 
there  to  men  in  the  decline  of  life  accepting 
lower  wages? — Well,  I  think  their  labour  is  very 
ineffective.  When  they  con.sent  to  conie  down 
in  the  social  scale  I  think  their  labour  is 
deteriorated.  I  speak  from  personal  experience  on 
that  point,  and  I  think  it  has  worked  somewhat 
harshly  against  the  men.  If  you  will  allow  me 
I  will  give  you  an  instance  that  came  under  my 
own  observation  in  Oxfordshire. 

11746.  In  what  parish  ?  —  It  was  near 
Banbury  :  it  was  Deddington,  I  think.  Perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  the  name.  They 
got  their  finally  reduced  allowance,  that  was 
no  aliquot  part  of  their  full  allowance  ;  it 
was  an  odd  sum  ;  and  I  asked  the  committee 
how  they  had  arrived  at  that.  They  would  not 
tell  me  at  first.  I  said,  "  You  must  place  your 
"  case  in  my  hands  or  I  cannot  advise  you." 
They  isaid,  "  Please,  sir,  it  is  just  Qd.  below 
"  weeding  price."  I  did  not  see  the  force  of 
that  at  the  moment,  and  they  said,  "  Well,  it  is 
"  just  (id.  a  week  below  what  the  man  would 
"  earn  from  his  weeding,  which  will  go  to  get  liis 
"  tobacco."  This  poor  tottering  man  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  little  bit  of  tobacco  would  go 
and  do  this  particular  work.  Looking  at  it,  not 
as  an  actuary  but  simply  as  a  man,  I  think  that 
is  very  hard  measure  to  an  old  man. 

11747.  That  is  your  only  reason  for  it? — I 
have  observed  similar  cases,  perhaps  not  quite  in 
so  extreme  a  degree. 

11748.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  in  every 
parish  in  England  there  are  old  men  who  are 
only  too  glad  to  accept  work  on  a  lower  scale  at 
the  end  of  their  lives  ? — Yes,  rather  than  go  to 
the  workhouse  ;  I  say  to  their  honour  that  is  a 
very  strong  feeling. 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

Il749i  You  say,  "  For  these  reasons,  mainly, 
it  appears  to  me  that  no  scheme  has  any  chance 
"  of  the  required  amount  of  success,  as  a  political 
and  social  measure,  that  is  not  universal  and 
"  immediate  in  its  scope,  nonforfeitable  in  its 
"  operation,  and  absolute  in  its  results  of  placing, 
"  at  least,  all  impecunious  persons  upon  a  retired 
"  list  at  some  fixed  age,  when  further  labour  at 
"  wages  should  be  prohibited  by  Statute."  First 
of  all,  who  are  "  impecunious  persons  ;"  are  they 
destitute  or  poor? — I  have  looked  into  the  dic- 
tionary, and  I  submit  impecunious  is  the  proper 
term  ;  it  means  "  without  money." 

11750.  They  are  destitute? — Practically  des- 
titute ;  he  is  without  means  of  his  own  support  at 
all. 

11751.  Then  Avhat  is  your  fixed  age  ? — Well, 
sir,  the  public  demand  points  to  the  age  65  ;  I 
think  that  that  is  a  little  early  ;  I  probably  should 
l»e  content  with  age  70 ;  I  think  that  is  the  limit 
of  the  working  period  of  life,  70  years  of  age  ;  I 
do  not  think  mankind  break  down  at  65  ;  that  is 
not  my  observation. 

11752.  Then  further,  later  on,  that  this 
should  be  prohibited  by  Statute  ? — That  is  an 
essential  point  in  my  scheme,  that  if  yon  come  to 
your  brethren,  and  say  that  you  are  unable  to 
support  yourself,  and  you  ask  of  them  their  bounty, 
the  least  that  you  can  do  is  to  clear  out  and  go  on  to 
the  shelf  entirely,  and  not  meddle  with  the  world 
again.  That  is  a  very  important  provision 
because  it  would  afi'ect  the  working  of  this  scheme 
very  largely.  There  is  a  large  number  of  men, 
foremen,  and  those  following  the  lighter  trades  of 
luxury  ;  it  would  not  be  worth  their  Avhile  to  take 
10*.  a  week  at  65  or  66  years  of  age  ;  they  will 
go  on  and  go  on ;  and  this  fund  will  be  enor- 
mously relieved  by  a  provision  of  that  kind. 

11753.  And  they  would  not  receive  this 
pension  from  the  fund,  I  suppose,  without  applica- 
tion ? — Not  only  must  they  in  my  view  make 
application  

11754.  I  mean  at  70  years  of  age  ? — Certainly 
they  must  make  application  ;  there  will  be 
persons  who  will  keep  off  even  after  70. 

11755.  Then  you  would  not  prohibit  a  man 
working  after  70  if  he  does  not  make  application  ? 
— Certainly  not,  if  he  remains  his  own  free 
master. 

11756.  I  suppose,  looking  to  the  payments 
made  by  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  18s.  a  week,  you 
hardly  reach  the  agricultural  labouring  class,  do 
you? — I  should  think  very  few  of  them  except 
ili'i  very  superior  men. 

1 1 757.  You  say,  "  Grave  objections  exist  to 
"  any  plan  requiring  an  employer  to  contribute 
"  towards  a  workman's  pension,  or  to  his  being 
"  obliged  to  make  a  deduction  from  the  wages'  on 
"  that  accoimt  for  payment  over  to  a  local  or 
"  general  fund.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  an 
"  employer's  contribution  does  not  fall  back  upon 
**  the  workmen  in  the  shape  of  reduced  wages." 
Now  is  your  objection  to  the  phrase  "  requiring 
"  an  employer  "? — ^^Yes,  sir  ;  entirely  to  the  com- 
pulsion. 

11758.  I  mean,  is  your  objection  to  the  word 
"  requiring ;  "  should  you  object  to  the  word 
"  enabling  "  ? — Provided  that  it  is  to  be  left 
entirely  in  the  good  feeling  of  the  employer,  I 
have  no  objection  to  his  being  as  charitable  as  h^", 
is  disposed.. 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

11759.  Because  you  have  told  us  "  The  con- 
"  tributions  made  by  the  members  are  at  the  rate 
"  of  2^  per  cent,  upon  the  salaries,  which  are 
"  deducted  from  the  monthly  pay-sheets  ;  and  the 
"  companies  contribute  a  like  amount  in  respect 
"  of  their  employes,  and,  as  a  rule,  either 
"  guarantee  or  make  up  the  interest  yielded  on 
"  the  investments  to  4  per  cent."  You  do  not 
object  to  that  ? — I  would  rather  not  give  an 
opinion,  sir. 

Chairman. 

11760.  But  that  is  altogether  a  voluntary  pro- 
ceeding ;  that  is  no  question  of  requiring  "  ? — 
It  is  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

11761.  That  is   by    Act   of  Parliament?— 
Yes. 

11762.  Are  these  by  Act  of  Parliament?— 
Yes,  my  Lord,  all  of  them ;  otherwise  it  would 
be  infrmging  the  Truck  Act. 

11763.  The  railway  superannuation  schemes 
are  all  founded  upon  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord  ;  special  powers. 

11764.  That  is  to  say  enabling  them,  not  more? 
— I  should  think  it  is  directing  as  well  as 
enabling. 

11765.  Are  these  schemes  imposed  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  or  are  they  schemes  which  the 
directors  of  railways  are  enabled  to  make  ? — It 
is  not  under  a  general  power  ;  it  is  under  powers 
taken  in  an  Omnibus  Bill.  Each  railway  com- 
pany has  had  to  be  specially  authorised. 

11766.  That  is  to  say,  enabled  to  do  these 
things  without  exposing  them  to  the  danger  of 
prosecution  under  the  Truck  Act? — That  is  so. 
The  bargain  once  made  cannot  be  recalled  upon 
either  side. 

Mr.  Brnadhurst. 

11767.  And  when  once  established  it  has  the 
force  of  law,  so  that,  practically,  it  is  legal? — 
There  is  a  deed  poll  created  under  the  powers  of 
the  Act. 

Mr.  Henley. 

11768.  What  are  the  other  objections.  "Grave 
"  objections  exist  to  any  plan  requiring  an  era- 
"  ployer  to  contribute  towards  a  woi-kraau's  pen- 
"  sion,  or  to  his  being  obliged  to  make  a  deduction 
"  from  the  wages  on  that  account  for  payment 
"  over  to  a  local  or  sjeneral  fund.    It  is  very 
"  doubtful  if  an  employer's  contribution  does  not 
"  fall  back  upon  the  workmen  in  the  shape  of 
"  reduced  wages."    What  are  the  grave  objec- 
tions to  that  ? — The  first  objection  is  an  economi- 
cal one.    It  is  a  tax  upon  the  raw  material.  If 
you  tax  you  should  tax  the  manufactiu'ed  article,  cg„, 
and  not  during  the  process  of  construction.  That  frict 
always  increases  the  ultimate  cost.     The  next 
one  is  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  heartburning  . 
and  disturbance  between  employer  and  employed,  ploy 
and  that,  sir,  I  think  is  a  thing  that  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

11769.  You  say,  "  The  contributions  made  by 
"  the  members  are  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent. 
"  upon  the  salaries,  which  are  deducted  from  the 
*'  monthly  pay-sheets,  and  the  companies  contri- 
"  bute  a  like  amount  in  respect  of  their  em- 
"  ployes,  and,  as  a  rule,  either  guarantee  or 
"  make  up  the  interest  yielded  on  the  investments 
"  to  4  per  cent."  Does  the  Act  exist  where  the 
superannuation  is  made  by  the  railway  companies  ? 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 
— Do  not  ask  me,  sir,  if  you  please ;  I  would 
rather  that  you  would  not  ask  me  that.  I  care- 
fully framed  the  paragraph  to  avoid  raising  the 
question  that  you  have  raised,  but  I  am  bound 
I  to  tell  the  Commission  that  these  deductions  in 
the  case  of  the  railway  service  are  very  un- 
popular. I  have  been  continually  pressed  when 
valuing  those  funds  to  increase  the  benefits  or  to 
decrease  the  contributions.  A  great  many  of 
these  men  say  that  the  pension  is  insufficient ; 
others,  that  they  do  not  want  it,  and  arguments 
of  that  nature.  I  think  the  majority  of  them 
would  be  glad  to  see  it  cleared  away. 

11770.  Then  your  objection  is  to  the 
"  requiring  "  ? — Yes. 

11771.  You  would  not  object  to  any  legisla- 
tion for  "  enabling  "  people  to  do  it  ? — Oh,  dear 
no. 

11771*  You  say,  "As  a  modification  of  Mr. 
"  Booth's  scheme,  I  would  submit  that,  for  the 
"  present,  the  pension  right  should  be  recognised 
"  only  for  the  proved  impecunious  aged,  or  (as 
"  Mr.  Leslie  Probyn  proposes)  by  supplementing 
*  "  the  income  of  any  acquired  property  up  to 
J  "  some  reasonable  limit."  You  approve  of  Mr. 
Probyn's  scheme,  do  you  ? — Yes,  sir,  he  is  a 
pupil  of  mine  in  a  sense,  and  I  think  he  has 
suggested  that  manifest  improvement  upon  ray 
idea. 

11772.  You  endorse  his  scheme  ? — Entirely. 

11773.  You  were  good  enough  to  give  me  his 
paper  last  night,  and  this  is  his  scheme  :  "  To 
"  sum  up  shortly,  the  scheme  provides  for  an 
"  allowance  for  men  and  women  who  are  now  65 
"  years  old,  and  the  increased  cost  of  the  reform 
"  will  be  3,500,000/.,  a  cost  which  the  nation  can 

j  "  bear.  It  provides  for  the  cases  of  those  who  are 
"  between  20  and  65.  It  provides  in  their  cases  that 
j  "  if  they  make  a  proportionate  contribution  they 
I  "  will  be  able  to  get  a  full  allowance.  It  provides 
"  also  for  the  young,  who  are  free  from  all  taxa- 
"  tion  and  are  living  under  a  system  which  I 
"  trust  will  be  still  further  improved."  That  is 
his  scheme  ? — I  do  not  endorse  his  figiu-es,  I  did 
not  intend  to  go  so  far  as  that ;  but  I  intended  to 
accept  the  modification  of  principle  which  he 
proposed. 

11774.  Do  you  suppox't  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  scheme  that  you  have  brought  forward 
— Mr.  Probyn's  scheme  — is  advocated  by  him? — 
Nothing  is  better  than  Mr.  Booth's  scheme, 
nothing  can  be  better  than  Mr.  Booth's  scheme, 
neither  mine  nor  Mr.  Probyn's,  nor  anybody 
else's  can  be  better  than  Mr.  Booth's  scheme. 

11775.  You  say,  "  It  will  be  observed  that  since 
"  all  the  impecimious  aged  have  now  to  be 
"  supported  by  the  Poor  Law,  the  cost  of  such  an 
"  arrangement  would  not  be  very  much  in  excess 
"  of  that  now  paid  out  of  the  rates.  The  addition 
"  beyond  the  existing  charge  represents  the  cost 
"  of  those  that  now  struggle  for  a  wretched 
"  existence  without  relief,  and  of  the  few  that 
"  are  supported  by  voluntary  gifts,  all  of  whom 
"  would,  under  the  proposed  scheme,  certainly 
"  come  in."  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an 
advantage  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  from  a  social  or  political 
point  of  view. 

11776.  All  those  relieved  from  private  charity  ? 
—Yes. 


Mr.  Pell. 

11777.  In  your  scheme  you  have  stated  some 
views  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about. 
Is  it  your  idea  that  among  our  fellow  country- 
men there  are  lai-ge  numbers  who  really  if  tl)ey 
attain  old  age  are  unable  to  live  in  a  decent, 
comfortable  manner  ? — That  is  my  view,  subject 
to  correction. 

11778.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  view  ;  have 
you  been  an  employer  of  labour  ? — Not  in  your 
sense,  an  employer  of  labour. 

11779.  Are  you  a  house-owner  of  poor  houses  ? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

11780.  Then  how  do  you  get  any  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  by  reading  ? — 
Well,  partly  by  reading  and  partly  by  inquiry ; 
but  you  must  remember,  sir,  I  have  had  the 
most  extensive  practice  

11781.  We  will  stop  at  the  inquiry  ;  what  in- 
quiry have  you  made  ;  what  systematic  inquiry 
have  you  made  into  this  question  ? — I  have  not 
inquired  like  Mr.  Booth,  but  I  have  been  in 
constant  contact  with  representatives  of  the 
working  men  upon  these  questions  ;  and  I  also 
see  from  the  allowances  in  the  country  societies 
how  extremely  small  they  are  ;  I  also  find  that 
the  latter  are  breaking  down. 

11782.  That  was  not  the  question  I  asked.  I 
wanted  to  get  at  how  you  have  arrived  at  these 
views  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  old 
people  among  the  poorer  classes  ;  you  say  you 
have  got  it  from  representatives  of  the  people  ? 
— That  is  one  of  the  sources. 

11783.  Who  are  the  representatives  of  these 
people  ;  the  Poor  Law  guardians  or  the  relieving 
officers,  or  the  clergy,  or  who  have  you  got  it 
from  ? — Representative  working  men,  of  whom  I 
happen,  in  my  business,  to  have  known  a  large 
number. 

11784.  Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  one 
representative  Avorking  man  in  London  ;  well,  I 
will  not  press  it ;  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
were  such  people  ;  perhaps  I  am  ignorant ;  you 
do  not  happen  to  have  had  any  conversation  with 
Mr.  Burt  upon  the  question  ? — I  do  not  know 
him. 

11785.  There  is  another  representative  gentle- 
man ;  a  member  of  the  Avorking  classes  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Commission  ;  have  you  had  any  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  who  represents 
the  agricultural  labourers  very  efficiently  ? — No, 
sir,  I  do  not  know  him. 

11786.  You  say,  "As  a  modification  of  Mr. 
"  Booth's  scheme,  I  would  submit  that,  for  the 
"  present,  the  pension  right  should  be  recognised 

only  for  the  proved  impecunious  aged."  You 
make  use  of  the  phrase  "  proved  impecunious 
*'  aged."    Then  you  say,  "  In  my  view,  it  is  not 
"within  the  legitimate  province  of  man  to  judge  Examina- 
"  his  fellow,  except  where  the  preservation  of  ination  re- 
"  order  makes  it  imperative  ;  consequently,  I  say  qu'^ed  to 
"  that  any  inquisition  into  a  man's  life,  to  decide  whether 
"  whether  he  administered  his  income  properly,  applicant 
"  or  made  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities  would  " 
"  be  insupportable."    I  want  to  ask  you  Avhether 
all  the  proofs  that  you  require  of  a  man  being 
impecunious  and  aged,  is  a  statement  on  his  part 
that  he  is  aged  and  is  impecunious  ? — I  take  it. 
Sir,  that  he  must  submit  to  the  usual  rules  of 
evidence. 
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Mr.  Pell — continued. 

11787.  I  know  nothing  about  the  usual  rules 
of  evidence.  I  ask  you,  is  all  that  you  require 
to  your  mind  to  prove  his  being  impecunious 
and  aged  a  statement  of  the  applicant  for  this 
assistance  ;  a  rnan  saying,  "  I  am  impecunious 
"  and  I  am  aged  "  ;  it  is  a  very  important  ques- 
ticn? — I  should  require  an  examination  iq^on 
oath  ;  and  1  think  that  is  only  reasonable. 

11788.  Do  you  not  think  if  you  come  to  that 
sort  of  inquiry  upon  oath,  that  to  administer 
your  scheme,  or  a  scheme  of  this  nature,  would 
become  very  expensive? — No,  sir;  you  see  the 
examination  is  made  once  for  all ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  10  minutes. 

11789.  Is  a  man  once  impecunious  always 
impecunious  ;  do  the  circumstances  of  a  man 
never  alter  after  65  or  70  ? — I  would  not  say 
they  never  alter,  because  that  would  be  foolish, 
but  when  a  man  has  drifted  down  to  the  bottom 
of  things,  and  is  so  bad  as  to  plead  in  forma 
pauperis  for  this  pension,  you  may  be  sure  he 
will  never  get  his  head  above  the  wall  again. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

11790.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  the  existing 
societies  are  in  a  position  now  to  propound  and 
to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  old  age  pensions? — So 
far  as  the  mass  of  the  existing  societies  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  exceptions  I  have  referred  to  in 
my  evidence,  I  believe  that  the  provision  that 
they  profess  to  offer  is  wholly  delusive,  and  that 
it  must  and  will  break  down,  and  it  will  leave 
those  persons  who  have  been  hitherto  so  confi- 
dently relying  upon  that  provision  stranded  in 
their  old  age. 

11791.  Then,  with  some  exceptions,  such  as 
you  have  indicated  incidentally  in  your  evidence, 
you  believe  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  have 
the  necessary  power,  machinery,  or  basis  for 
providing  these  old  age  pensions  ? — I  think  they 
lack,  which  is  of  much  more  importance,  the 
means  ;  they  lack  the  money  to  do  it. 

11792.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  workers  in  this  country  who  belong  to 
friendly  societies  as  compared  with  the  number 
who  are  eligible  — Taking  the  number  of  all 
the  friendly  societies,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
together,  they  include,  I  should  think,  not 
more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
workers  ;  they  certainly  do  not  include  that 
large  mass  of  pure  labour  for  whom  it  is  most 
desirable  that  these  schemes  should  be  pro- 
pounded ;  they  do  not  take  in  the  dockers  and 
all  that  great  mass  of  labour.  I  believe  they 
take  in  only  a  very  limited  proportion  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  therefore  nothing,  if  I 
may  venture  to  sum  up  your  question,  that  the 
friendly  societies  could  do,  even  if  their  finances 
permitted  it,  would  touch  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country. 

1 1 793,  Who  most  need  help? — Whomostneedit. 

11794.  And  now,  with  regard  to  their  capacity 
for  helping  themselves,  I  mean  so  far  as  to  {)ro- 
vide  for  old  age,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there 
are  large  masses  who,  from  the  necessity  of  their 
casual  and  uncertain  employment,  in  addition  to 
their  low  wages,  will  be,  for  ever  under  existing 
circumstances  and  conditions,  unable  to  make  the 
necessary  provision,  that  is,  to  pay  with  the 
regularity  necessary  to  make  these  provisions  for 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued, 
old  age? — I  will  take  your  last  point  first.  I 
think  the  mass  of  persons  whose  employment  is 
not  steady,  who  may  M'ork  perhaps  for  a  fortnight  Cat 
and  then  perhaps  have  to  be  idle  fur  a  week,  of  1*^1 
which  there  is  a  large  number,  will  never  be  able 
to  pay  these  contributions  with  the  regularity 
that  would  prevent  their  lapsing.    "With  regard 
to  the  other  question,  as  to  what  ;ire  the  means 
of  these  people,  I  hold  the  somewhat  unpopular 
view  that  wages  will  never  be  substantially  in- 
creased. Wages  represent,  as  I  trace  them  back  to 
the  diarium,  or  the  allowance  made  to  the  Roman 
slave  for  food  when  he  lived  away  from  the 
house ;    and   represent,  in    common  parlance, 
the  amount  of  fuel  required  to  stoke  the  human 
machine  to  produce  a  certain  result ;  and  I  do  not 
think,  notwithstanding  what  some  gentlemen  say, 
that  there  will  be  any  substantial  increase  upon 
wages.    I  do  not  think  that  the  wages  of  the  ordi- 
nary labourer  wiU,  the  wages  of  the  skilled  trades 
may  go  up  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  wages  of 
ordinary  labour  will  be  very  much  in  advance  50 
or  60  years  hence  beyond  what  they  are  now. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  the  conviction  1 
have  arrived  at  after  a  considerable  study  of  that 
question.    Then  we  must  remember  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  demands  on  a  man  are  growing. 
Our  civilisation  is  becoming  more  comj)lex,  and 
larger  duties  are  demanded  of  men  ;  the  standard 
of  life  is  raised  ;  you  expect  a  labouring  man's 
wife    and   children   to   look  cleaner  and  more 
respectable  than  they  used  to  be ;  and  all  these 
in  my  view  are  prior  duties  which  a  man  should 
discharge   before   he  begins  to   think   of  his 
miserable  self.    If  you  take  only  one  point  alone, 
the  amount  of  labour  that  is  thrown  upon  the 
wives  of  the  working  classes,  it  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  what  is  right  and  fair  in  life ;  and  I 
would  say  before  a  man  begins  to  contribute  to  a 
pension  he  should  lighten  the  labour  upon  his 
wife.    I  therefore  think  that,  with  the  excejition 
of  the  better-paid  artizans,  the  masses  of  the 
workers  of  this  country  have  not  now  means,  and 
will  not,  in  any  time  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
consider,  ])ossess  them, 

11795.  Then  you  adopt  the  view,  the  old  view, 
that  the  poor  will  be  ever  with  us  ? — That  is 
what  Jesus  Christ  said  and  whoever  believes  in 
His  mission,  as  I  do,  will  accept  that. 

11796.  I  presume  your  argument  would  apj)ly 
with  equal  force  to  the  great  mass  of  unmarried  v« 
working  women  ? — Their  case  is  even  harder  than 
that  of  the  men.  I  must  not  say  that  there  are 
no  friendly  societies,  but  there  is  an  infinitesimal 
number  of  friendly  societies  that  provide  for  the 
wants  of  women.  They  are  Avholly  neglected, 
and  their  case  is  harder  than  that  of  men. 

11797.  You  regard  some  kind  of  settlement,  on 
a  solid,  sound,  reasonable  basis,  of  this  question 
of  old  age  as  one  of  great  importance  ? — I  con- 
sider it  is  the  great  political  question  of  this  day, 
I  consider  that  this  dark  cloud  that  hangs  over 
the  woi'kman's  life  (I  am  speaking  of  the  decent 
workman,  the  good  citizen,  and  the  loyal  subject)  Po 
induces  him  to  listen  to  these  wild  and  impossible 
schemes  for  putting  society  to  rights  ;  I  believe 
it  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  present 
political  unrest ;  and  1  think  that  if  we  can  get 
this  question  settled  we  shall  none  of  us  feel  it  in 
our  pocket :  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  be  happier. 
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Mr.  Broadliiirst — continued. 

11798.  Practically,  two  of"  the  great  employing 
powers  in  this  country  are  tiie  State  and  the  rail- 
way service  ;  in  both  those  civil  services — in  the 
first,  of  course,  there  is  absolute  provision  made  ? 
— That  is  so,  yes. 

11799.  Do  you  consider  that  has  a  good  effect 
upon  the  people  they  employ  ? — I  strongly  ap- 
prove of  pensioning  in  all  employments ;  it  is  most 
economical  in  its  administration  ;  it  enables  you  to 
clear  away  the  persons  who  become  ineffective,  pro- 
bably from  no  cause  of  their  own  ;  and  you  can 
then  exercise  a  free  hand  iu  promotion,  which  is 
most  important  for  an  employer. 

11800.  I  was  speaking  of  the  moral  affect  of 
provision  for  eventualities,  old  age  amongst 
others.  Do  you  think  it  has  had  a  similar  effect 
in  the  case  of  railways? — When  these  funds  vs^ere 
first  initiated  their  financial  condition  was  Tery 
doubtful,  but  the  question  was  studied,  and  their 
affairs  have  been  investigated  on  scientific  princi- 
ples for  some  time  past,  and  the  moment  that  these 
men  found  out  that  that  provision,  small  as  it  may 
be,  was  secure,  it  has  had  an  enormous  steadying 
influence  upon  the  service.  What  we  in  my 
business  call  the  secessions,  that  is,  the  retirements 
from  the  service,  have  sensibly  abated.  The 
man  has  seen,  that  when  his  career  comes  to  an 
end,  he  is  not  to  be  turned  out  into  the  street, 
and  as  I  say,  small  as  the  provision  is  to  be,  he 
has  linked  his  life  to  it,  and  I  think  he,  therefore, 
becomes  a  steadier  and  a  better  servant  in  every 
respect,  and  a  better  citizen. 

11801.  You  think  "  grave  objections  exist  to 
"  any  plan  requiring  an  employer  to  contribute 
"  towards  a  workman's  pension."  What  was  in 
your  mind,  because  in  the  case  of  the  Government 
and  the  railway  companies,  you  say  that  it  has 
had  a  good  efl'ect  in  every  way  ;  now  what  kind 
of  employers  do  you  have  in  your  mind  when  you 
make  the  objections  you  have  stated  in  your 
evidence  ? — You  are  aware  that  that  statement  is 
purposely  fi  amed  ambiguously,  but  what  I  rather 
had  in  my  mind  was,  these  great  private  employ- 
ments; take  the  building  trade  for  instance,  take 
the  mines,  wherever  there  is  anything  like  a  com- 
petition for  labour ;  there  is,  practically,  no  t  om- 
petition  for  labour  in  the  Government  ser\  ice  ; 
there  is  none  in  the  railway  service  at  all  ; 
but  wherever  the  competition  for  the  price 
of  wagfs  sets  in,  1  think  the  employers'  con- 
tribution (I  am  satisfied  of  it  myself)  would  be 
thrown  back  on  to  the  wages  ;  I  think  you  would 
confirm  what  I  say,  that  it  would  be  a  source  of 
standinor  heart-burning  between  the  men  and  the 
employers. 

11802.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out, 
that  your  reference  here  is,  to  the  casual  employ- 
ment, where  men  enter  employir.ent,  say  to-day, 
work  for  six  months  or  two  years,  leave  again, 
and  never  return,  and  that  money  is  forfeited  ? 
— The  week-to-week  employments,  yes. 

11803.  And  as  a  rule,  under  these  conditions, 
men  do  object  very  greatly  to  deductions  from 
their  full  wages  ? — Yes  ;  and  In  Germany  it  is  a 
source  of  great  dissatisfaction. 

11804.  The  workmen's  objection  to  deductions 
of  these  kinds  is,  that  with  the  cessation  of  his 
service  in  that  particular  firm,  his  benefits  cease, 
and  he  loses  all  that  he  has  paid  in  ? — That  is  one 
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objection,  as  I  have  heard  it  put ;  but  the  other 
one  is  that  he  really  has  to  take  in  iiis  pocket, 
home  to  his  wife,  so  much  less  money  every 
week ;  it  may  be  very  subtle  in  its  incidence,  I 
admit,  but  that  is  the  tendency  of  the  thing. 

11805.  All  those  deductions  have  a  tendency 
to  induce  men,  or  to  prevent  a  man  joining  a 
permanent  institution  ?  — Yes,  I  think  it  would, 
sir. 

11806.  Then,  may  we  take  it  that  you  desire 
and  look  with  great  favour  upon  some  scheme  yet 
to  be  devised,  for  the  provision  for  meritorious 
people  in  old  age  ? — I  would  even  be  content  to 
omit  your  adjective,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  "  merito- 
rious." You  have  no  business  to  judge  an  old 
man  ;  he  has  paid  the  penalty  of  misconducting 
himself  in  life,  and  he  knows  it  quite  as  well  as 
you  or  I  do. 

11807.  And  do  I  understand  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  a  pension  commencing  when  the  power 
to  work  ceases,  irrespective  of  age,  and  only 
when  the  power  to  work  ceases  ? — I  could  hardly 
advance  the  proposition  in  such  general  terms, 
because  a  man  might  break  down  at  40  years  of 
age,  and  1  do  not  think  we  are  at  present  in  a 
position  to  take  up  the  case  of  the  disabled  adult. 

11808.  Trade  unions  do  so  ?— Well,  I  thought 
we  might  deal  Avith  that  at  a  subsequent  sta;.:e, 
at  present  my  concern  is  with  the  helpless  aged 
man  and  to  keep  him  out  of  that  workhouse, 
which  I  know  to  his  honour  he  dreads. 

11809.  Are  we  to  take  that  to  be  your  general 
opinion,  that  taking  societies  like  the  Manchester 
Unity  and  other  great  orders,  and  the  Hearts  of 
Oak,  it  is  possible  for  them  under  new  regula- 
tions to  make  some  provision  for  their  members 
in  old  age  ?  — There  is  no  difficulty  in  framing  the 
regulations  or  setting  up  the  tables  ;  the  diflSculty 
will  be  for  the  men  to  pay  the  contributions,  and 
not  merely  their  ability  but  their  desire.  A 
great  many  of  these  men  say  they  will  not  spend 
their  money  in  pensions  ;  I  think  they  are  right, 
I  personally  may  have  a  surplus  to  apply  to  such  a 
purpose  ;  they  have  none.  Take  a  man  even 
earning  three  guineas  a  week,  which  I  suppose 
would  be  a  large  wage,  would  it  not  ? 

11810.  Very  ? — What  has  that  man  really  got 
over,  when  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  life 
out  of  three  guineas  a  week,  if  he  has  educated  his 
children  properly,  has  got  help  for  his  wife,  has 
not  taken  his  children  away  from  school  too 
soon  ;  what  has  that  man  got  left  if  he  wears  a 
decent  coat  and  goes  to  church  ? 

11811.  You  think  the  expenditure  of  wages, 
v\isely  invested  in  the  preparation  of  the 
children  for  the  battle  of  life,  nioney  well  spent? 
—  Capitally  invested,  and  which  will  return  a 
larg:e  interest  to  the  State  in  the  creation  of 
good  citizens. 

11812.  That  is  not  only  a  good  investment 
for  the  persons  themselves,  but  for  the  State  ? — 
Undoubtedly  ;  I  have  acted  upon  that  principle 
throughout  life  myself. 

Mr.  Booth. 

11813.  With  regard  to  the  Hearts  of  Oak 
Society,  you  stated  that  recently  the  rule  had 
been  relaxed  with  regai-il  to  none  being  admitted 
who  (lid  not  eurn  24i-.  at  lea-*t? — That  is  so. 

11814.  Practically  has   tl.at  had  an'*-  (T-reat 
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eiFect,  or  are  the  new  members  of  the  Hearts 
of  Oak  nearly  all  above  that  level  of  life,  24s. 
a  week  ? — I  think  that  some  are  below  that  level, 
whether  that  has  had  any  effect  upon  the  in- 
cidence of  the  sickness  is  at  present  under  in- 
vestigation ;  I  do  not  think  it  has  myself,  or  if 
it  has  had  any  effect  it  is  not  an  effect  that  need 
be  practically  noticed  when  you  are  dealing  with 
millions  of  money. 

11815.  And  the  total  number  of  the  poorer 
persons  joining  the  Hearts  of  Oak  under  the  new 
rules  would  not  be  very  great  compared  to  the 
rest? — I  think  they  would  be  a  very  small  pro- 
portion. 

11816.  Then  with  regard  to  the  railways,  have 
the  companies  no  system  with  regard  to  benefits 
for  porters  and  the  uniform  staff"? — We  are  look- 
ing into  it  ;  there  is  a  small  fund  at  work  in  the 
Great' Northern  Railway  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unifortti  staff;  but  with  regard  to  the  staff's  of 
the  other  railway  companies  I  have  rea-on  to 
know  that  that  question  has  not  yet  been 
settled. 

11817.  It  is  under  consideration,  but  at  pre- 
sent nothing  much  has  been  done  in  that  way  ? 
— Yeg. 

11818.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  with  regard  to 
the  immense  majority  of  the  large  numbers  em- 
ployed by  the  railways  there  is  no  system  ? — 
None  whatever. 

11819.  With  regard  to  the  alterations  that 
you  make  in  the  scheme  with  which  my  name  is 
connected,  we  understand  that  you  would  em- 
ploy two  safeguards ;  the  one,  that  of  impe- 
CTiniosity  ? — Proved  impecuniosity. 

11820.  Proved  impecuniosity,  and  the  other 
that  all  the  applicants — those  who  are  to  enjoy 
the  pension — are  to  drop  work  ? — Yes. 

11821.  But  on  the  other  hand,  you  propose  to 
increalse  the  pension  from  5s.  to  10s.  ? — Yes.  I 
do  not  think  that  5s.  would  keep  a  man  out 
of  the  workhouse. 

11822.  At  any  rate  that  is  the  proposal? — 
Yes. 

11,823.  Are  women  to  be  treated  the  same  as 
men  ? — In  ray  judgment,  yes. 

11824.  Taking  the  dropping  of  work  first,  if 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  finance,  would  not  the 
large  majority  of  working  men  in  old  age  prefer 
10s.  a  week  without  work  to  what  they  could 
earn?  You  have  said  that  you  wished  to  have 
no  pauper  taint,  if  there  is  no  disability  of  that 
sort,  if  it  is  merely  a  question  of  financial  choice, 
would  not — I  do  not  by  any  means  say  all— but 
Would  not  the  great  majority  of  the  working 
classes  when  they  reach  65,  prefer  10s.  on  retire- 
ment to  what  they  could  earn  ? — I  think  the 
great  majority  would. 

11825.  So  that  the  numbers  to  he  dealt  with 
on  your  scheme  would  not  be  very  much  reduced 
from  that  point  of  view  ? — 1  think  they  would  be 
from  33  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  aged  beyond  those 
that  we  now  find  receiving  Poor  Law  relief. 

11826.  Wha<  I  referred  to,  or  rather  meant, 
was  this,  as  compared  to  the  universal  application 
of  a  pension  of  5s.,  would  not  the  increased  pen- 
sion of  10s.,  so  far  as  we  have  gone  yet,  be 
required  and  demanded  by  as  large  a  number, 
not  altogether,  but  approximately  as  large  a 
number  of  people;  would  you  not.  in  fad,  be 
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giving  a  double  pension  to  far  more  than  half  the 
people? — I  do  not  think  it  would  come  quite  so 
high  as  that,  certainly  not  until  the  extreme  ages 
of  life  had  been  reached. 

11827.  Would  there  not  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  knowing  whether  people  stopped  work  ? 
— I  think  you  must  leave  that  to  the  working 
man  on  the  spot :  he  will  stop  it ;  he  is  sure  to 
stop  it. 

11828.  By  any  authorised  system? — He  will 
lay  an  information  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  or 
wherever  is  the  proper  place  to  lay  an  informa- 
tion ;  it  should  be  a  statutable  offence  in  my 
view. 

11829.  And  you  think  you  could  rely  upon  in- 
formation being  laid  by  a  fellow  workman — I 
think  you  would  get  the  trade  unions  to  lay  an 
information  officially. 

11830.  When  you  take  women  also  at  10s. 
the  argunients  in  regard  to  women  are  even 
stronger;  the  number  of  women  who  financially 
would  prefer  to  goon  working  if  they  could  have 
10s.  to  stop  working  would  be  very  small  indeed? 
— I  think  so;  I  think  the  great  mass  of  the 
women  would  accept  it. 

11831.  And  how  do  you  regard  a  married 
woman,  is  she  working? — That,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  difficulties;  I  take  it,  not  while  she  remains 
under  coverture. 

11832.  That  is  to  say  while  she  continues  to 
live  with  her  husband  ? — Yes. 

11833.  Then  she  would  not  be  working? — 
I  should  not  give  her  a  pension  so  long  as  she 
was  living  with  her  husband. 

11834.  A  married  couple  then  would  not  get 
20s.  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  the  public  would 
stand  it. 

1 1 835.  Would  they  "et  anymore  than  the  10s.  ? 
— Well  I,  of  course,  individually,  would  like  to 
give  the  woman  an  allowance,  but  I  think  there 
would  be  some  considerable  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  public  to  tak  that  vit-w. 

11836.  Would  there  not  be  a  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  proving  impecuniosity? — I  think  not, 
practically,  because  every  man  is  known  in  his 
district ;  he  is  known  amongst  his  fellows,  espe- 
cially in  the  country  ;  a  man  cannot  possess 
any  property  that  is  not  visible ;  he  may  buy 
houses,  or  a  few  roods  of  land,  or  something  of 
that  kind ;  he  could  not  put  property,  as  we  do, 
into  shares  and  stocks. 

11837.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  the 
hiding  up  of  property  held ;  do  you  think  people 
would  take  pains  to  hide  their  investments  ? — 
No ;  as  far  as  1  bave  seen  mankind,  they  are 
only  too  anxious  to  tell  you  what  they  are  woith. 

11838.  You  have  found  that  so  ?— Yes,  they 
are  very  anxious  to  let  it  be  known,  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  they  are  people  of  substance. 

11839.  Amongst  the  poor?  —  Amongst  the 
poor. 

11840.  Then  again,  would  not  the  certainty 
that  they  would  uet  lOs.  a  week  when  they  were 
old,  provided  they  abandoned  work,  and  were 
impecunious;  would  not  that  tend  very  much 
against  saving?— No;  I  think  the  instincts  of 
human  nature  to  acquire  property  are  ineradic- 
able. 1  think  they  would  survive.  I  think  the 
man  that  would  deliberately  sit  down  in  a  chair, 
and  say,  "  I  shall  be  provided  for  in  my  old  age, 
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"  and  I  uiil  not  trouble  myself  at  all,"  is  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  man  who  now  finds  his  way  to 
the  workhouse;  it  is  the  aimless  and  drifting 
men  that  you  find  there.  No,  men  do  not  set 
out  in  life  intending  to  make  a  failuie  of  it;  we 
all  wish  to  succeed  if  we  can ;  we  try,  and 
strugiile,  for  a  lou^  time. 

11841.  Then  I  think  you  do  not  propose  to 
deny  pensioners  the  benefit  of  a  certain  amount 
of  savings  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  "  deny  "  ? 

11842.  You  propose  still  to  allow  them  to  have 
the  pension,  although  they  may  have  saved  a 
little  ? — I  propose  to  adopt  my  friend  Mr.  Leslie 
Probyn's  idea;  if  a  man  had  saved  up  and  built, 
brick  by  brick,  a  cottage,  which  brought  him  in 
3s.  or  4s.  a  week,  I  think  that  should  be  allowed 
to  be  charged  in  the  account  of  the  pension 
against  him.  If  he  had  got  5s.  a  week  of  his  own 
he  could  have  5s.  a  week  pension.  It  is  very 
important  to  a  man  to  have  a  little  bit  of  property 
of  that  kind,  because  he  might  leave  it  to  his  wife. 

11843.  You  would  put  him  in  no  better  posi- 
tion because  of  that  ? — I  think  he  is  in  the  better 
position  already  of  having  the  power  of  disposing 
of  property  to  his  wife  or  an  invalid  child  or 
otherwise. 

11844.  But  would  there  not  be  a  feeling  of 
grievance  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  had  his  4s. 
or  5s.  a  week  secured  by  himself,  if  he  only  had 
it  made  up  to  10.s.,  while  his  neighbour,  who  had 
not  provided  for  himself,  sot  the  10s.  all  the 
same;  would  there  not  be  a  feeling  of  grievance? 
— I  admit  that  that  might  be  so,  but  you  see 
amongst  the  many  evils  I  am  making  my  choice 
of  the  least ;  we  cannot  get  perfection  in  any  of 
these  schemes.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
throughout  the  Poor  Law  we  are  violating  the 
fundamental  law  that  it  is  the  weaker  that  should 
die.  If  we  choose  to  step  in  with  our  Poor  Law 
since  the  year  1601  as  we  have  we  must  face 
these  difficulties. 

11845.  Taking  the  men  and  women  together, 
if  there  is  no  pauper  taint  at  all,  if  there  is  no 
disgrace  connected  with  applying  for  this  pen- 
sion, if  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  simj)ly 
those  of  having  to  prove  practical  impecuniosity 
and  to  drop  work,  do  you  not  think  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  old  people  would  come 
on  the  pension  fund  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
exceed  the  proportions  which  I  ventured  to 
suffgest,  which  is  down  on  evidence  ;  one-third 
or  one-half  more  than  the  existmg  aged  and 
impecunious  persons. 

11846.  And  you  think  there  would  be  no 
pauper  taint  involved  ? — I  should  strongly  per- 
fconally  object  to  any  pauper  taint  attaching  to 
this  allowance. 

11847-8.  And  wherein  lie*  the  difference, 
excepting  in  amount,  between  it  and  out-door 
relief  ?^ — None  in  effect,  but  everything  in  senti- 
ment. 

11849.  And  do  you  think  that  sentiment 
could  be  maintained  ? — I  think  it  would ; 
I  think  there  is  a  horror  of  the  pauper  taint. 

11850.  Then  with  regard  to  an  already  pau- 
perised class,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  at  65  are 
really  not  to  be  trusted :  we  know  that  they 
would  spend  their  money  recklessly  if  they  got 
it ;  would  you  not  guard  the  pensions  against 
giving  them  to  such  people  ? — I  discussed  that 
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question    cin-lously  enough    Avith    a   very  ex- 
perienced Poor  Law  administrator,  and  he  told 
me  that  there  are  persons  in  the  Avorkhouse  now, 
and  persons  who  will  come  in  in  a  short  time, 
who  have  lost  the  art,  if  they  ever  f)0?se&sp''  it, 
of  administering  an  income,  and  therefore  per- 
force they  must  be  taken  into  the  house  and 
remain  there.    There  are  also  persons  who  will 
take  the  pension  and  go  out  and  abuse  it ;  spend 
it  all  in  a  few  days.    Of  (ourse,  in  that  case  the 
privilege  would  have  to  be  recalled,  and  they 
must  be  summoned  back  again  into  the  house  ; 
but  I  look  rather  to  the  future.    These  schemes 
would  not  be  worth  discussing  if  we  did  not 
believe  that  they  would   have   a   moral  and 
elevating  effect  upon  the  people.    I  believe  the 
moment  you  can  satisfy  the  working  man  that 
he  forms  part  of  this  vast  civilisation,  and  is  not 
simply  a  mere  bolt  in  the  machine  to  be  thrown 
away,  but  that  when    he   has  discharged  his 
labour  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  is  a  provision  Moral 
for  him,  I  think  you  will  find  that  very  man  will  effBctsofa 
go  to  his  work  with  his  basket  of  tools  on  his  sch*^". 
shoulder  and  his  head  elevated  in  the  air.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  sentiments  do  elevate 
people.     Look  at  the  sentiments   of  liberty, 
fraternity  and  equality  that  were  set  on  foot  so 
largely  at  the  French  Revolution.    They  have 
left    a  gratifying  and  indelible   mark  on  the 
French  character  to  this  day.    You  dare  not 
strike  a  Frenchman,  you  dare  not  birch  a  French 
boy  at  school.    I  think  when  you  once  convince 
the  working  people  of  that,  you  will  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  entirely. 

11851.  But  I  suppose  that  that  change  which 
may  be  hoped  for  iu  their  character  Avould  be 
slow  in  operation  ? — All  natural  changes  are  ; 
they  must  be. 

11852.  And  meanw^hile  it  would  be  necessary 
that  all  recipients  of  the  pension  should  remain 
under  inspection  always  ? — I  do  not  think  he 
should  be  put  under  surveillance  ;  I  think  an 
overt  act,  such  as  misconducting  himself,  getting 
drunk,  for  instance,  or  committing  any  crime 
known  to  the  law,  or  otherwise  abusing  his  posi- 
tion, should  render  him  lisible  to  be  recalled. 

11853.  And  would  you  trust  for  evidence  of 
his  misconduct  to  his  fellow  workmen  in  the 
same  way  that  you  trust  for  evidence  of  his 
earnings  ? —  No,  I  should  require  him  to  he 
indicted  or  charged  in  a  way  known  to  the  law  ; 
he  should  come  up  in  the  regular  way ;  you 
would  soon  find  it  out. 

11854.  Through  the  police? — You  would  soon 
find  it  out  ;  si  man  would  be  spending  his  pension, 
and  he  would  come  to  you  for  a  little  advance 
on  account.  That  is  a  very  common  thing.  The 
moment  you  found  a  man  mismanaging  his  nffairs, 
you  would  put  him  under  inspection  ;  I  think 
that  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  thing  to  do. 
I  firmly  believe  that  this  will  very  largely  dis- 
appear ;  gradually,  I  admit,  but  I  should  think 
that  we  will  see  it  beginning  very  soon. 

11855.  To  return  again  to  my  question,  do 
you  not  think  that  this  practical  living  under 
surveillance — for  it  comes  to  that — at  least,  the 
liability  to  be  informed  upon  at  any  time,  would  Pension 
put  a  disagreeable  taint  upon  the  pension? 
Would  independent  people  like  to  submit  them-  formi*- 
eelves  to  the  possibility  of  complaint  ? — I  think  conduct, 
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he  must  submit  to  something.  I,  even  with 
my  views  on  the  question,  could  hardly  ask  th^t 
he  is  to  be  given  his  pension,  and  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  go  and  dissipate  it  amongst  prosti- 
tutes ;  I  could  hardly  ask  that,  even  with  my 
views  of  the  working  man.  1  say  he  must 
continue  to  show  that,  at  least,  he  is  a  good 
citizen,, 

11856.  Then  that  would  have  the  effect, 
would  it  not,  of  making  many  who,  if  it  were 
not  for  that  difficulty,  would  apply  for  the  ])en- 
sion,  feel  themselves  too  respectable,  above 
taking  the  pension  ? — No,  sir  ;  no  good  citizen  is 
afraid  of  the  law, 

11857.  It  is  not  so  muich  the  law  as  the  fear 
of  being  hauled  up  to  account  for  your  life  ? 
— There  is  no  suggestion  of  that  in  Eniihmd ; 
it  might  be  so  on  the  Continent.  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  that  sort  of  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 

11858.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
wages  asked  you  by  Mr.  Broadhurst,  1  suppose 
you  woidd  admit  that  the  higher  grades  of 
labour  are  obtaining  a  rise  in  their  position? — 
I  think  so ;  they  are  approaching  the  incomes 
of  the  lower  professional  chisses. 

11859.  But  your  point  I  take  to  be  this, 
that  there  is  practically  a  permanent  poorly 
paid  class  ? — There  is,  aud  always  will  be,  I 
think. 

11860.  At  any  rate,  as  long  as  we  fire  looking 
forward  to  ? — As  long  as  we  are  legislating  for. 

11861.  That  there  will  always  be  a  consider- 
able class  of  the  poorly  paid  ? — I  think  so. 

11862.  Not  necessarily  that  they  should  be 
as  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  other  classes 
of  tf)-day,  I  suppose  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  considered  that  point. 

1186.3.  There  is  then  in  your  view  a  practical 
permanence  of  a  poorly  paid  class  ? —  In  my 
view. 

11864.  And  that  their  position  becomes  worse, 
rather  thau  better,  by  comparison  with  the 
position  of  those  who  are  improving  it? — Yes. 

Mr.  Stochall. 

11865.  With  regard  to  your  scheme,  is  it  your 
purpose  that,  to  obtain  this  pension,  the  pensioner 
or  the  applicant  shall  apply  to  a  body  of  gentle- 
such  as  the  Poor  Law  guardians,  elected 


from  the  people? — He  should  apply  to  some 
authority. 

11866.  What  authority? — Well,  of  course,  I 
should  constitute  special  commissioners  for  this. 
In  my  view,  the  care  of  the  aged  should  be  a 
matter  of  national  burden,  not  of  local.  Let  him 
apply  to  the  magistrates  or  any  authority  known 
to  the  law. 

11867.  Your  scheme  would  be  that  he  would 
apply  to  those  who  were  appointed  by  the  State 
to  manage  this,  and  not  elected  by  the  people  ? — 
I  take  it  that  in  this  country  all  authorities  are 
elected  by  the  people. 

11868.  Not  magistrates  ? — I  am  not  particular 
how  you  constitute  the  authority. 

11869.  Would  not  men  feel  diffident  in  applying 
to  the  authorities  whom  you  would  place  in 
charge  of  these  funds  ? — Do  you  consider  appli- 
cants would  look  at  yom-  special  eommissiouers 
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from  any  difterent  point  of  view  than  applicants 
for  relief  do  now  to  the  Poor  Law  guardians? — 
In  my  mind  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  where 
you  find  the  locus  of  the  authority. 

11870.  With  regard  to  the  superannuated  men 
in  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  do  I  understand  that  in 
that  valuation  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
give  us  yestei'day  the  number  of  those  who  are 
superannuated  is  to  be  found  for  all  districts  in 
Table  I.  on  page  21  ? — Yes,  sir.  During  the 
year  1891,  1,432  persons  of  all  ages,  ranging 
between  17  and  something  over  80,  claimed  this 
superannuation  allowance. 

118/1.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  there  were 
only  248  out  of  that  number  above  the  age  of  65? 
— Those  are  the  correct  figures. 

11872.  Then  the  number  which  I  find  stated 
as  between  the  ages  of  40  and  44  is  correct,  viz  : 
232  i  — That  is  correct;  but  forgive  me  if  I  remind 
you  that  the  total  number  of  persons  of  those  ages 
was  very  much  larger.  There  were  19,947 
persons  between  the  ages  of  40  and  45,  whereof 
232  claimed  and  received  this  allowance.  Taking 
from  age  65,  there  were  somewhere  about  1,000, 
in  round  numbers,  cf  whom  248  claimed  and 
received  the  allowance. 

11873.  But  the  superannuation  that  is  paid 
here  at  age  40  to  44  is  not  the  kind  of  super- 
annuation which  you  are  now  advocating  in  the 
shape  of  pensions  ? — And  is  a  kind  which  I  have 
entirely  excluded  from  my  evidence,  sir. 

11874.  Quite  so  ;  are  we  to  take  it,  then,  that 
these  superannuated  persons  in  the  Hearts  nf 
Oak  are  of  the  same  category  that  are  to  be 
found  in  friendly  societies  generally  under  the 
name  of  reduced  sick-pay  members,  or  quarter- 
pay  members?  —  Not  quite,  because  we  have 
the  125.  a-week  rule,  which  I  do  not  think  i)re- 
vails  in  friendly  societies. 

11875.  1  am  coming  to  that  point  directly  ? — 
They  are  primarily  of  that  same  class. 

11876.  But  with  the  difference  that  they  are 
allowed  to  work  so  long  as  they  do  not  obtain 
more  than  12s.  per  week  ? — With  that  important 
diflerence. 

11877.  Do  you  agree  wit))  that  system  ? — I  do 
not ;  it  is  enormously  abused. 

Mr.  Loch. 

11878.  In  j-our  evidence  you  make  special 
reference  to  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Society, 
Suffolk  ?— Yes. 

11879.  Can  you  submit,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  any  figures  about  that  society,  showing 
the  number  of  members  and  the  number  of  old- 
age  members  for  which  provision  is  made  ? — I 
have  ceased  to  practice  ia  connection  with  these 
small  societies  for  some  years  past,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  give  you  the  figures. 

11880.  In  connection  with  your  work  bearing 
upon  these  societies,  have  you  made  any  kind  of 
observation  as  to  how  far  local  pauperism  has 
decreased  where  these  societies  have  flourished  ? 
— No  ;  I  have  never  looked  into  that  ques- 
tion. 

11881.  In  your  evidence  you  make  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  the  affiliated  orders  and 
certain  selected  societies.  May  I  ask  whether 
you   think  these   affiliated  orders  and  certain 
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selected  societies  are  gaining  ground  fast  as 
compared  with  others,  so  that  we  may  look  more 
and  more  to  them  as  being  able  to  sustain  this 
financial  burden  ? — I  am  pleased  to  say  they  are 
increasing. 

11882.  And  therefore  if  they  have  the  success 
that  you  think  is  increasing,  do  you  think  that 
they  can  in  any  case  meet  the  old  age  charges  ? 
— They  are  not  increasing  to  any  extent  that  will 
overtake  the  population.  The  member  of  a 
friendly  society  must  always  be  a  little  bit  better 
than  the  rest ;  in  the  first  place  he  is  a  more 
thinking  man  ;  he  is  a  more  decent  man,  for  they 
will  not  have  a  rowdy  amongst  ihem. 

11883.  But  turn  "to  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  that  society  has 
practically  failed  to  make  provisions  for  old  age  ? 
— Forgive  me,  sir,  it  never  intended  to  do  it  :  it 
has  not  therefore  failed. 

11884.  Do  you  know  whether  any  members 
of  the  Hearts  of  Oak  from  60  to  65  are  paupers  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

11885.  Have  you  had  any  experience  as  a 
Poor  Law  guardian  ? — ^No,  none. 

11886.  The  tables  you  publish  at  the  end  of 
your  paper  would  seem  to  show  that  a  slight 
addition  to  the  sum  payable  with  return  at  death 
and  placed  in  the  savings  bank  would  meet  the 
demand  for  old  age  ? — It  gives  you  the  benefit 
of  an  investment;  that  is  to  say,  taking  age  20 
as  a  mere  sample,  turning  1/.  19s.  \\d.  into 
21.  lis.  3c?.  meets  the  point  in  view. 

1 1887.  Do  you  think  it  out  of  the  question  that 
what  amounts  to  something  like  Sd.  a  week 
payable  for  a  pension  at  the  age  of  70  should  not 
be  forthcoming  from  many  agricultural  labourers  ? 
— I  have  stated,  and  have  stated  it  with  very 
strong  convictions,  that  the  man  has  a  number  of 
prior  duties  that  he  already  perforce  leaves  un- 
discharged. Then  I  say  that  even  if  he  could  do 
it,  1  say  he  has  no  right  to  do  it,  not  if  he  admi- 
nisters his  life  upon  jjioper  principles. 

11888.  Your  argument  really  is  that  he  ought 
not  to  do  it  ?— It  is  both.  In  the  first  place  I 
say  he  can't,  and  secondly,  I  say  [  am  sure  he 
ought  not  to. 

11889.  But  do  you  in  your  statement  in  regard 
to  wages  include  the  average  agricultural 
labourer  ? — Yes. 

11890.  And  have  you  had  evidence  before  you 
as  to  the  present  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourer? — I  have  read  the  last  two  reports,  or 
rather  the  first  two  ;  I  believe  I  am  up  to  date. 

11891.  And  with  these  reports  before  you 
you  adhere  to  your  position  that  they  cannot 
make  provision  ? — Yes. 

11892.  With  regard  to  the  Greenwich 
pensioners,  is  your  object  in  quoting  that  in- 
stance to  show  that  out-door  relief  should  take 
the  place  of  in-door  relief  in  the  case  of  the  old  ; 
I  don't  quite  understand  the  bearing  ot  it  ? — I 
don't  quite  like  the  sort  of  ideas  that  these  terms 
that  you  use  connote  about  out-door  relief.  My 
point  was  this,  that  if  it  costs  10s.  or  \2s.  a  week 
to  keep  a  man  in  a  big  barrack,  I  say  everybody 
is  better  by  allowing  that  man  to  spend  it  in  his 
own  home. 

11893.  But  do  you  imply  then  that  a  large 
part  of  the  relief  given  to  the  aged  is  given  in  the 
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house  ? — I  nm  aware  that  it  is  not  so ;  I  know 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  outdoor  relief. 

11894.  Are  you  aware  that  the  in-door  relief 
comparatively  slightly  increases  age  by  age  as 
the  ages  of  the  pensionei's  are  older,  whereas  the 
out-door  relief  is  largely  increased  ? — 1  have  seen 
no  statistics  that  1  can  rely  upon  showing  any 
incidence  of  age,  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  them. 

11895.  You  would  not  accept  Mr.  Burt's 
statistics  ? — 1  should  not  like  to  reject  any  gentle- 
man's statement,  but  I  should  like  to  looiv  at  the 
facts  for  myself. 

1 1896.  Then  do  you  think  ttiere  is  a  very  much 
Lirger  number  receiving  out-duor  relief  than  is 
shown  by  these  statistics  ? — I  would  not  suggest 
that  there  is  anytiiing  wrong  with  them,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  explanations  th  it  lie  at 
the  back  of  facts  that  may  put  a  very  different 
complexion  upon  them. 

11897.  May  I  point  out  th.t  the  burden  of 
your  evidence  is  a  distinct  attack  upon  in-door 
relief,  and  therefore  you  do  not  show  that  that  is 
a  very  important  factor  in  this  matter;  you 
hardly  prove  your  case  ? — Forgive  me  ;  out-door 
relief  is  at  present  administered  with  the  pauper 
taint,  and  the  supervision  over  the  aged  man  falls 
within  my  condemnation  equally. 

11898.  But  have  you  h  id  any  experienc(!  as  to 
the  feeling  with  regard  to  out-door  relief  for  the 
aged  in  country  districts  .' — I  don't  quite  see  the 
drift  ot  the  question. 

11899.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the 
unpopularity  of  out-door  relief  for  the  aged  in 
couutr}'  places  ? — 1  have  heard  complaints  as  to 
its  utter  inadequacy. 

11900.  I  was  speaking  of  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  pauper  taint  or  unpopularity  ?  —These 
poor  people  in  the  country  have  almost  lost  their 
feelings,  some  of  them,  upon  that  subject.  A 
man  who  has  been  degraded  with  the  workhouse 
system  for  a  few  years  takes  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

11901.  I  am  speaking,  not  of  those  who  have 
been  degraded  with  the  workhouse  system,  1  am 
speaking  of  those  who  have  been  receiving  out- 
door relief  only  ? — The  same  thing  ;  the  taiat 
spreads  as  a  canker, 

lly02.  The  question  I  particularly  asked  was 
whether  you  have  found  this  feeling  of  dislike 
and  unpopularity  with  regai'd  to  out-door  relief 
in  the  country  '! — Only^  so  far  as  it  conveys  the 
taint  to  which  I  have  referred. 

11903,  Is  that  appreciated  by  the  poor? — I 
think  they  feel  it  very  strongly  ;  they  ieel  it  in 
the  middle  life. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

11904,  In  former  years,  Mr.  Hardy,  you 
practised  largely,  I  think,  did  you  not,  as  an 
actuary  in  valuing  country  friendly  societies  ? — 
I  think  1  have  had  the  honour,  Mr.  Humphreys- 
Owen,  of  advising  you  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
1  have  had  to  give  it  up  though, 

11905,  Our  little  efforts  in  Montgomeryshire 
are  only  a  very  small  sample  of  what  you  have 
done  hII  over  the  Kmgdom  ? — Yes. 

11906,  And  you  can  speak  with  considerable 
knowledge,  and  that  is  the  source  of  the 
information  you  give  us? — That  is  the  prime 
source. 
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11907.  I  should  like,  as  you  have  spoken  in  a 
very  despondent  way  of  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  to  put  these  figures  itito 
your  hand  ;  they  are  the  last  vfiluation  of  tlie 
Oddfellows,  the  Manchester  Unity.  I  should 
like  you  to  compare  the  Glamorganshire  with  the 
Montgomeryshire  figures.  Just  take  up  Aber- 
dare  in  Glamorganshire  and  Montgomeryshire  ? 
— Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  admit  the 
fact  that  the  Montgomeryshire  district  is  finan- 
cially better  than  any  other,  what  do  you  wish 
me  to  prove  by  it  ? 

11908.  Then  I  should  goon  to  ask  you  whether 
you  are  aware  thut  the  Montgomeryshire  district 
is  wholly  agricultural  ? — Forgive  me  ;  1  don't 
still  see  the  bearing.  This  simply  means  that 
they  listened  to  my  friend  Mr.  RadclifFe  years 
ago,  iind  charged  proper  rates,  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do,  pardon  me,  with  the  wages. 

11909.  This  is  my  point,  that  if  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  Montgomeryshire  are  able  and 
willing  to  place  their  clubs  upon  a  j)erfectly 
sound  basis,  does  not  your  belief  that  tlie 
agricultural  labourer  is  unable  to  provide  for 
himself,  receive  a  very  serious  shock  ? — No,  an 
entire  fallacy,  if  I  may  venture  to  put  it  to 
you  in  that  way.  If  you  could  come  and  show 
me  that  when  a  large  deficiency  was  reported  in 
a  Glamorganshire  lodge,  these  labourers  met 
together  and  collected  the  amount,  I  admit  my 
argument  is  entirely  at  an  end,  but  they  have 
never  been  put  to  that  test,  a  test  which  you 
would  find  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  met.  It  really  is  what  I  say,  they  listened 
to  Mr.  RadclifFe,  who  was  the  first  independent 
inquirer  into  friendly  societies'  statistics ;  they 
accepted  his  scale  of  contributions,  and  therefore 
they  have  never  created  a  deficit 

11910.  The  agricultural  labourers,  the  Mont- 
gomeryshire men  ? — Those  who  led  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  that  day,  probably  the  local 
parson,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  somebody  who 
led  them,  persuaded  these  men  to  adopt  a  proper 
scale  of  contributions  and  hence  this  satisfactory 
result  you  point  out. 

11911.  Then  if  a  satisfactory  result  can  be 
produced  in  a  purely  agriculture  district,  does  it 
not  follow  that  you  were  a  little  too  sweeping 
when  you  spoke  of  those  "wretched  agricultural 
"labourers"? — I  still  am  endeavouring  to  see 
the  bearing  of  it ;  I  still  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  connection  at  all  between  the  point  that 
I  have  advanced  and  these  satisfactory  statistics 
that  you  hare  shown  me. 

11912.  I  noted  that  you  spoke  rather  strongly 
of  the  need  for  personal  exertion  by  the  wealthy 
in  improving  the  position  of  the  poor? — Not 
articulately,  here,  have  I  ? 

11913.  I  think  that  arose  in  answ^er  to  a  ques- 
tion ;  do  you  think  that  that  might  not  be 
largely  extended,  so  far  extended,  if  the 
wealthier  classes  became  alive  to  their  res- 
ponsibilities, as  to  supersede  the  necessity  for 
State  machinery  ? — I  would  submit  that  that  is 
patronage  to  which  I  have  a  very  strongobjection 
myself. 

11914.  Do  you  think  it  patronage  for  an 
influential  man  in  a  district  to  urge  upon  a  club 
which  he  sees  going  wrong,  the  need  for  having 
their  tables  revised,  and  if  necessary,  their  con- 
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tributions  increased  or  benefits  reduced? — I 
should  not  call  that  patronage,  I  should  call  that 
the  discharge  of  a  duty.  By  patronage,  I  mean 
that  odious  meddling  ;  we  quite  understand  what 
it  is  ;  not  if  a  man  in  position  comes  forward  and 
teaches  his  fellow-citizens  their  duty ;  I  think  he 
is  only  doing  what  I  expect  of  him. 

11915.  Then  would  you  not  look  forward  to  a 
more  complete  discharge  of  duties  of  that  kind 
by  the  wealthy,  as  at  least  as  promising  an 
agency  for  raising  the  general  condition  of  the 
poor,  as  a  complete  State  scheme  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  quick  enough  ;  I  think  the  evil 
is  very  great,  and  the  remedy  Avould  be  as  long  as 
the  road. 

11916.  If  it  were  not  for  that  long  run  you 
would  rather  prefer  it  ? — I  trust  to  the  general 
principles  of  religion. 

11917.  Have  you  considered  at  all  whether 
the  burden  of  taxation  which  would  be  required 
under  a  State  scheme  would  fall  upon  the  right 
shoulders  ? — I  should  take  care  that  it  did;  1 
know  the  sort  of  taxes  that  don't  touch 
labour. 

11918.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  that 
point  ? — The  death  duties  never  touch  labour  at 
all,  certain  forms  of  stamp  duty  never  touch  labour. 

11919.  And  as  between  the  members  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  would  it  be  quite  fair  to  pro- 
vide n  superannuation  fund  for  the  employes  of 
a  great  commercial  concern  by  taxation  upon 
realised  property,  not  receiving  increment  from 
this  source  ? — -I  cannot  distinguish;  all  property 
originally  arises  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
the  application  of  man's  labour  thereto.  For 
this  purpose  I  cannot  distinguish  between  realty 
and  personalty. 

11920.  Put  it  in  a  more  concrete  way,  would 
you  like  to  have  an  addition  to  the  income  tax 
or  an  addition  to  the  rates,  in  order  to  enable 
a  manufacturer  to  pay  higher  wages,  that  is 
what  it  comes  to,  to  his  employes  ? — Whether  I 
like  it  or  not,  I  don't  think  it  would  govern  my 
opinion  on  the  question ;  it  is  what  is  right. 

11921.  Would  it  be  right?— I  don't  mind 
putting  the  answer  in  this  way  :  I  think  such  of 
us  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  civilisa- 
tion and  have  means  placed  at  our  disposal  ought 
to  be  suflBciently  grateful  for  them,  and  I  don't 
think  we  ought  to  fret  under  the  burden  of  a 
provision  for  the  poor. 

1 1922.  I  quite  agree,  but  what  I  was  inquiring' 
was  whether  the  burden  would  fall  upon  the 
right  shoulders  as  between  different  members  of 
the  wealthier  classes  ? — I  would  take  cire  of  that 
if  I  had  the  drafting  of  the  Bill. 

11923.  To  «o  a  little  further,  ought  not  a  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  to  be  made  by  those  who 
employ  labour  rather  than  by  those  who  do  not  ? 
— No  ;  it  is  the  consumer  of  the  article  tha>  is 
produced  that  is  benefited,  not  the  manufacturer. 

11924.  The  rule  which  you  would  lay  down 
that  a  person  who  receives  a  State  pension  should 
drop  work  is  really  that  which  is  adopted  by  all 
the  friendly  societies  in  the  case  of  sick  pay 
now  ? — That  is  where  I  derive  the  idea. 

11925.  That  is  the  real  justification  :  tliat  it  is 
the  only  way  in  which  you  can  test  the  man's 
sincerity  in  applying? — It  is  the  most  effective 
test. 
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Mr.  Hunter, 

11926.  As  I  understand,  you  would  not  give  a 
pension  to  any  person  who  does  not  arrive  at  the 
age  of  65  ?  — That  is  so. 

11927.  Rigorously  ? — Rigorously. 

11928.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  in  some 
trades  the  time  of  disability  arising  from  old  age 
is  much  earlier  than  65  "i- — I  am  quite  aware  of 
that. 

11929.  Then  what  proposal  would  you  make 
with  regard  to  those  trades  where  the  aged  work- 
man is  incapable  of  working  say  at  55  or  even 
50? — Well,  I  had  purposely  not  encumbered  this 
question  with  that  difficult  one. 

11930.  I  mean  can  you  expect  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  to  be  maintained  by  public  opinion 
which  left  out  considerable  classes  of  workmen 
like  those  ? — -I  think  all  life  is  founded  on  a 
compromise. 

11931.  Your  proposal,  as  1  understand  it,  is 
that  the  money  should  be  raised  by  the  poor 
rate  or  by  an  equivalent  rate  ? — By  a  general 
rate;  my  own  personal  idea  is  a  general  national 
rate. 

Chairman. 

11932.  A  general  national  rate  as  opposed  to 
taxes  ? — Well,  my  Lord,  I  used  the  term  rate 
rather  in  a  generic  sense,  that  instead  of  pro- 
viding for  those  persons  on  the  spot  (raising  the 
money  on  the  spot)  I  think  it  should  be  a  national 
charge. 

11933.  You  would  pay  them  out  of  the  taxes 
and  not  out  of  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hunter, 

11934.  I  just  wish  to  know  upon  that  point 
whether  you  propose  a  uniform  amount? — Ten 
shillings  is  my  view  ;  I  think  it  is  the  minimum 
of  life. 

11935.  Of  course  whatever  sum  of  that  kind 
is  adopted  must  operate  very  unequally  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  \0s.  in  the  wilds 
of  Sutherlandshire  would  be  a  fortune  ;  10s.  in 
London  would  not  be  a  large  sum  ? — Yes. 

11936.  Do  you  think  that  a  scheme  of  this 
kind  should  be  tied  to  a  sum  just  unelastic, 
equally  applicable  to  the  most  expensive  districts 
and  to  the  poorest  ? — Well,  I  admit  that  is  a 
difficulty.  As  you  say,  it  would  go  double  in 
Sutherlandshire. 

11937.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  if  you 
had  a  scheme  of  that  kind  that  the  people  of 
London  should  be  able  to  give  20s.  a  week  if 
they  thought  fit,  and  the  people  of  Sutherland 
be  content  to  give  3s.  a  week  ? — Well,  you  must 
take  care  that  you  do  not  draw  an  unusual 
number  of  persons  to  London  by  such  a  scheme. 
If  yuu  raised  the  allowance  to  20s.  a  week  a 
great  many  ])ersons  would  settle  in  London. 

11938.  I  mean  suppose  you  raised  it  to  a 
figure  which  is  practically  the  same  in  both  ; 
5s.,  for  example,  in  one  place,  would  go  as  far  as 
10*-.  in  another  ? — You  see  then  you  have  no 
permanent  settlement  of  the  question.  It  would 
be  everlastingly  raised  whether  the  Sutherland- 
shire allowance,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
food  had  risen  in  price,  or  something  else  had 
gone  up,  should  not  be  raised.  W  e  want  some- 
thing abiding,  that  is  not  to  be  the  subject  of 
perpetual  revision. 
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Mr.  Hunter — continued. 

11939.  But  do  you  not  think  that  these  diffi- 
culties would  be  got  over  if  each  locality  had  to 
provide  its  own  old  age  pensions  instead  of 
having  a  national  scheme  ? — I  admit  it  would  ; 
but  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think  there  would 
be  great  disadvantages  in  making  this  scheme 
local. 

11940.  Coidd  you  specify  what  these  disad-  Difficulties 
vantages  would  be  ? — Well,  a  good  many  of  the  in  the  way 
men  would  naturally  go  and  live  in  the  villagea  of  •'^'^al  ad- 
where  they  were  born,  and  they  would  increase  tion  of 
the  rates  of  an  impoverished  district  like  that,  pension 
considerably.    A  man  would   go  back  to  his 

family  and  friends. 

Chairman, 

11941.  But  do  you  not  adopt  that  part  of  Mr. 
Booth's  scheme  which  throws  all  the  pensions 
upon  the  taxes  and  not  u\)on  the  local  rates  ? — 
Entirely ;  but  Mr.  Hunter  had  raised  what  I 
admit  is  rather  a  formidable  objection  which  I 
was  endeavouring  to  minimise  as  far  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

11942.  With  regard  to  the  schemes  which  in 
volve  contributions,  I  think  you  said  that  one  ^oi'king 
great  objection  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  con-  contiibu- 
tinuous  contributions  for  a  period  of  40  years  tory 
from  people  in  the  position  of  working  men  ? —  ^""^ 
That  is  only  a  secondary  objection.    The  first 
objection  I  take  is  that  those  who  pay  them  are 
those  who  can  afford  to  do  without  the  public 
subsidy. 

11943.  Yes;  but  I  am  only  taking  one  objec- 
tion to  it  at  a  time.  Have  you  ever  considered 
the  question  from  this  point  of  view  ;  I  mean  as 
between  your  scheme  and  the  contributory 
schemes,  or  as  between  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  and 
the  contributory  schemes,  how  much  Mr.  Booth's 
scheme  would  cost ;  that  is,  the  5s.  a  week  would 
cost,  if  it  were  made  universal  and  compulsory, 
and  paid  through  the  j)Oor  rate  ;  how  much  it 
would  cost  the  woi'king  man  as  compared  with 
the  contribution  which  he  is  to  pay  under  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme  or  any  of  these  schemes  ? 
— If  it  touches  the  working  man  at  all,  which 
I  should  not  allow,  he  pays  it  indirectly 
either  through  some  small  taxes  or  through  an 
abatement  of  his  wages  ;  that  is  the  way  that 
taxation  touches  the  working  classes,  by  an 
abatement  of  their  wages. 

11944.  I  wnnt  to  put  it  more  closely  than  that. 
I  will  put  it  hypothetically  in  this  way  :  sup- 
posing that  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  wcheme  the 
cost  of  contribution  will  be  10s.  a  year  paid  for 
40  years,  and  let  us  suppose  that  you  were  to 
raise  the  same  benefits  out  of  the  rates,  it  would 
only  cost  the  working  man  5s.  a  year ;  we  will 
put  that  hypothetically ;  would  not  that  be  a 
fatal  objection  from  a  practical  point  of  view  ? — 
I  should  say  that  is  financially  impossible  as  you 
state  it,  Mr.  Hunter. 

11945.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  whether  you 
have  looked  into  this  question  at  all  ? — As  you 
state  it,  it  does  not  require  any  looking  into  ;  it 
confutes  itself.  You  can't  get  more  than  20s. 
out  of  a  sovereign,  whether  ander  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's scheme  or  Mr.  Booth's. 

11946.  But  have  you  considered  how  a  scheme 
like  Mr.  Booth's  would   be   affected  by  the 
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Mr.  Himter — continued. 
_  incidence  of  ratinp; ;  have  you  any  idea  who  pays 
the  rates  ?— Yes,  labour. 

11947.  I  should  have  thought  it  was  the 
occupier  who  paid  the  rates? — The  pair  of  hands 
that  pays  the  rates  does  not  necessarily  belong  to 
the  shoulder  that  bears  them. 

11948.  I  mean  who  pays  the  rates  in  the  first 
instance  ? — The  man  who  draws  the  cheque  is 
the  occupier  of  the  house. 


Mr.  Hunter — continued. 

11949.  You  haven't  investigated  this  question 
from  this  point  of  view  as  to  how  it  would  affect 
the  working  man  if  it  were  paid  out  of  the  rates. 
If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  in  Scotland  it  would 
cost  about  one-third  to  a  working  man  out  of  the 
rates  compared  to  what  it  would  cost  in  a 
voluntary  contribution,  you  would  be  rather 
surprised,  I  think  ? — I  should. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


The  Kev.  Robert  Hart,  m.a.,  Vicar  of  Takeley,  in  Essex ;  called  in,  and 

Examined. 
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Chairman. 

11950.  Y'ou  are,  I  believe,  Vicar  of  Takeley, 
Essex,  and  Rural  Dean  of  Newport  ?  —  I  am. 

11951.  And  you  are  good  enough  to  appear 
here  to-day  in  order  to  speak  about  the  woik  of 
the  Dunmow  Friendly  Society  ?— I  am,  being  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  society. 

11952.  When  was  that  society  established? — 
In  1832. 

11953.  And  what  are  its  objects? — Its  objects 
are  "  to  afford  to  the  industrious  and  provident 
"  among  the  labouring  classes  an  opportunity  of 
"  making  for  themselves  a  secure  provision 
"  against  sickness  and  infirmity." 

11954.  Has  this,  the  original  intention  of  the 
society,  always  been  carried  out  ? — It  has  been, 
up  to  this  time. 

11955.  How  many  members  has  it? — There 
are  (I  am  speaking  of  the  31st  of  December  last) 
1,000  members  ;  just  1,000. 

11956.  How  are  they  composed  ?— Of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  servants,  and  people  of  that 
sort — chiefly  agricultural  labourera. 

11957.  And  those  who  are  not  agricultural 
labourers  and  servants  are  artizans,  I  suppose? — 
Artizans  ;  yes. 

11958.  May  I  ask,  before  going  further,  what 
are  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  that 
part  of  the  country  ? — 1  should  say  from  about 
lis.  to  12s.  are  the  average  wages  now. 

11959.  Those  are  the  weekly  earnings?  — 
Those  are  the  weekly  earnings. 

11960.  Are  they  supplemented  by  occasional 
larger  ]iayments  at  harvest  ? — At  harvest  time, 
and  in  the  hay  harvest. 

11961.  Then  what  wovdd  you  calculate  would 
be  the  average  weekly  earnings  throughout  the 
ygar  ? — It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  calculate  ;  I 
should  think  from  14*. 

11962.  By  whom  is  this  society  managed  ? — 
It  is  managed  by  a  committee  elected  from  the 
honorary  members.  The  honorary  members  are 
those  who  subscribe  not  less  than  10s.  a  year  to 
the  management  fund. 

11963.  And  have  they  any  financial  intei-est? 
— No.    No  financial  interest  whatever. 

11964.  They  must  subscribe  at  least  10s.  ?  — 
They  must  subscribe  at  least  10s. 

11965.  Have  you  any  large  subscribers  an)org 


Chairman — continued. 

them? --Not  more  than  one  guinea.  Two 
guineas  I  think  is  the  highest. 

11966.  How  much  does  the  actual  amount  of 
subscriptions  of  honorary  members  amount  to  ? 
— Last  year,  I  think,  they  amounted  to  close 
upon  30Z. 

11967.  Out  of  a  total  income  of  how  much  ? — 
I  must  say  that  those  honorary  subscriptions 
form  a  different  fund  ;  they  are  not  included  in 
the  benefit  fund.  It  is  called  the  Auxiliary  or 
Management  Fund,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
expenses  of  management ;  that  management  fund 
amounted  Kist  year  to  120/. 

11968.  However,  so  far  it  relieves  the  ordinary 
funds  applicable  to  the  advantage  of  beneficiariefl 
of  a  considerable  annual  payment  ?  —  Un- 
doubtedly. 

11969.  How  often  does  this  committee  meet? 
—  Once  a  month. 

11970.  For  what  purposes  ? — For  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  payments  from  the  different 
managers,  who  have  colleted  them  in  the  mean- 
while from  the  members,  and  for  admitting 
members  and  for  doing  any  general  business. 

11971.  Does  the  committee  consist  entirely  of 
honorary  subscribers  ?— Entirely. 

11972.  And  of  what  classes  are  they? — The 
gentry  and  the  clergy. 

11973.  How  many  are  there  of  them? — The 
committee  of  managers,  about  25. 

11974.  And  of  the  25  how  many  are  clergy- 
men ? — Sixteen. 

11975.  Do  the  operations  of  the  friendly 
society  extend  over  a  considerable  district  around 
Dunmow  ?— Yes.  I  may  say  that  it  extends 
over  the  three  Unions  of  Dunmow,  Bishop's 
Sturtford,  and  Saffron  Walden. 

11976.  Is  there  any  other  friendly  society 
within  those  limits  ? — -Oh,  several  ;  among  others 
the  Foresters  and  Shepherds. 

11977.  Are  they  all  of  a  similar  character  to 
yours  ? — No.  There  is  this  difference,  they  don't 
give  pensions. 

11978.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  special 
features  of  your  Friendly  Society  ? — In  the  first 
place  all  our  members  subscribe  for  like  benefits, 
that  is  to  say  they  have  no  option.  Those 
benefits  are  (1)  weekly  pay  in  sickness,  (2)  pay- 
ment at  death,  and     )  at  the  age  of  65  a  pension. 
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Chairman — continued. 

11979.  Would  you  be  good  enougli  to  particu- 
larise a  little  more  what  is  3  0ur  weekly  payment 
in  sickness? — The  weekly  payment  in  sickness 
varies  according  to  the  class  tliey  join.  W  e 
never  allow  a  member  to  insure  for  more  than 
three-fourths  of  his  ordinary  weekly  earnings; 
then  we  give  52  weeks  full  pay  in  case  of  sickness, 
and,  if  the  illness  lasts  longer  than  that  period, 
half  pay  during  the  remainder  of  the  sickness. 

11980.  That  is  pay  never  exceeding  three- 
fourths  of  the  subscriber's  ordinary  earnings  ? — 
Exactly, 

11981.  And  what  is  the  range  of  payments 
within  that  definition  ? — From  2s,  a  week  to 

165. 

11982.  As  much  as  Ifis,  a  week  ? — We  can 
insure  by  our  tables  as  much  us  16s.  a  week.  I 
cannot  tell  you  at  the  present  moment  how  many 
subscribers  are  entitled  to  16.9.  a  week. 

11983.  That  is  the  limit  to  which  a  man  may 
subscribe  ? — That  is  the  limit  to  which  a  man 
may  subscribe. 

11984.  It  does  not  show  what  are  the  actuiil 
extreme  limits  ? — Oh,  no.  Then  I  say  we  give 
52  weeks  full  pay  in  sickness,  if  it  should, 
unhappily,  hist  so  long  ;  and,  then,  half- pay  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  that  the  man  is  ill. 

Mr.  Henley. 

11985.  Unlimited? — He  receives  half -pay  pro- 
vided he  produces  a  doctor's  certificate  every 


Chairman — continued. 

Dunmow  Friendly  Society.  Table  of  contributions  and  benefits.  Calen- 
dar monthly  contributions  to  assure  the  following  benefits :  The  sickness 
allowance  to  cease  at  the  age  of  65,  and  annuity  coiuiueuce.  All  coutri- 
butit)ns  to  ce;ise  on  attaining  age  65. 


week. 

11986.  But  that  would  go  on  to  the  end  of  his 
life  ? — -Yes,  during  the  remainder  of  the  sickness. 
It  would  not  go  beyond  65,  because  then  his 
pension  would  begin,  and  this  is  the  same  ;unount. 

Cliairman. 

11987.  Then  what  is  your  payment  at  death  ? 
— It  is  a  small  payment  regulateti  according  to 
the  table.  This  is  it,  shortly,  2.s'.  a  week  in  sick- 
ness imtil  65,  Is.  a  week  annuity  at  65,  and  1/. 
at  death  ;  it  is  all  in  the  same  proportion. 

Mr.  Booth. 

11988-90.  Then  it  would  be  8s,,  4/,,  and  4  s. 
pension  ? — That  is  it,  exactly.  If  a  man  sub- 
set ibes  for  the  8s.  a  week  class  he  woidd  get  4/. 
at  death,  and  4s,  a  week  pension  at  65, 

Chairiimn. 

11991.  A  deferred  pension  at  65  ? — -A  pension 
at  65,  and  all  his  payments  then  cease. 

11992.  Can  you  tell  what  are  the  minimum 
and  maximum  payments  in  respect  of  pensions  ? 
— I  think  4s.  a  week  is  the  minimum.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  less  than  4s.  a  week. 

11993.  Then  how  high  do  you  go  ? — We  go  as 
high  as  8s. 

11994.  And  are  there  instances  at  present  of 
men  being  paid  8.'5.  ? — I  think  so. 

11995.  Have  you  stated  what  the  ordinary 
payment  is ;  I  mean  the  subscription  by  the 
members  ? — This  is  the  Table  by  which  all  our 
payments  are  regulated  : — 

86630. 


Age 
next 
Birth- 
day. 

2s 

per  week  in  Sickness  until  65 

Age 
next 
Birth- 
day. 

2,< 

.per  week  in  Sickness  until  65. 

\s 

„       Annuity  after  66. 

1j.      ,,      Annuity  after  65. 

£1  at  Death. 

S.  1  at  Uetitb. 

s. 

(/. 

>. 

a. 

15 

0 

5 

per  calendar  month. 

33 

0 

9J  per  calendar  month. 

16 

0 

5i 

34 

0 

10 

17 

0 

54 

35 

0  lOi 

18 

0 

SA 

36 

0 

11 

19 

u 

H 

37 

0  Hi 

20 

0 

5| 

38 

I 

0 

21 

0 

51 

39 

I 

22 

0 

sf 

40 

1 

1 

23 

0 

6 

41 

1 

n  „ 

24 

u 

42 

1 

2i  „ 

25 

0 

^1 

43 

1 

26 

u 

7 

44 

1 

4 

27 

(1 

71 

45 

1 

28 

0 

'1 

46 

1 

29 

u 

n 

47 

1 

3U 

0 

8 

48 

1 

9     !!  " 

31 

0 

8J 

49 

1  io.i 

32 

u 

9 

60 

2 

0     „  „ 

Any  sum  up  to  ICj.  per  week  in  sickness  may  be  assured  under  this  Table, 
subject  to  the  rules  of  tins  society. 

J\'ofe. — In  adilitiou  to  the  above  contributions,  members  subscribe  to  the 
medical  and  auxiliary  funds  in  accordance  with  llules  27  and  42. 

I  hereby  certify  that  tlie  above  Table  compiled  for  the  Dunmow  Frieudly 
Society  may  be  safely  used  lor  the  purposes  of  the  society. 

(Signed)       F.  0.  P.  A'eison,  F.S.S.,  &c.. 

Actuary. 

Authorizeil  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
certify  Tables  of  Benefit,  under  section  11  of 
the  "  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875." 

13  April  1876. 

11996.  Could  you  condense  it  into  an  answer, 
have  you  different  scales  of  ^^ayment,  some 
including  only  sickness,  and  some  sickness  and 
death? — No.  We  have  one  kind  of  payment 
only. 

11997.  And  is  that  payment  proportionate  to 
wages  ? — It  is  proportionate  to  the  age  at  which 
the  man  enters,  and  for  not  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  his  ordinary  earnings. 

11998.  That  is  the  payment  to  him,  but  what 
is  the  payment  by  him  ? — It  is  all  according  to 
the  class  in  which  the  man  enters. 

11999.  It  depends  upon  his  age  ? — It  depends 
upon  his  age,  and  it  depends  upon  his  earnings  to 
what  class  we  admit  him,  so  that  if  we  admitted 
a  man  say  to  the  8s.  class  at  21  he  would  pay 
according  to  our  Table  four  times  5^d.  a  month 
and  l^d.,  an  extra  payment  which  every  member 
has  to  pay  towards  the  management  fund,  in  all 
2s.  O^d.  per  month. 

12U00.  Then  that  payment  depends  upon  the 
age  at  which  that  member  enters  ? — Yes,  the 
age. 

Lord  Lingen. 

12001.  And  the  amount  of  benefit  that  he  has 
10  receive  ?— And  the  amount  of  benefit,  that 
is  it. 

Chairman. 

12002.  And  he  can  insure  for  any  sum  up  to 
lbs.  per  week  in  sickness,  and  up  to  8s.  per  week 
in  old  age  ? — ^Yes,  according  to  his  earnings. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12003.  Provided  that  those  sums  bear  a  certain 
proportion  to  his  ordinary  earnings  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

12004.  I  see  that  your  rules  are  signed  by  Mr. 
Neison,  the  actuary  ? — Yes. 

12005.  Then  I  <^hink  an  actuary  of  the  greatest 
reputation  of  his  time  ? — Yes. 

Q 
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Chairman — continued. 

'<  12006.  Where  are  your  meetings  held  ? — They 
are  held  in  a  room  belonging  to  the  savings  bank 
at  Duumow. 

12007.  Have  you  any  entrance  fees  payable? 
— None  whatever. 

12008.  Or  any  payments  whatever  beyond  the 
monthly  payments  ?  - Nothing.  ~ 

12009.  Have  you  any  payments  in  respect  of 
a  medical  fund? — Yes. 

12010.  Is  that  separate  from  the  others? — 
That  is  separate  from  the  others. 

12011.  What  is  that? — A  member  insuring  up 
to  1  Is.  per  week  has  to  pay  a  I*,  per  quai'ter  to  the 
doctor,  and  beyond  that  \s.  6d.  a  quarter. 

12012.  You  said  that  your  member!-;  were  about 
1,000  in  number? — Yes. 

12013.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  tlie 
possible  number  of  luembers  that  you  might  have 
in  your  district  ? — We  have  admitted  a  very  great 
many  members  since  the  foundation.  The 
number  of  members  that  we  have  admitted  since 
the  foundation  up  to  last  December  was  4,009  ; 
of  those  477  have  died  ;  there  are  about  1,000  on 
the  books,  aud  the  rest  have  left  the  society  from 
various  causes. 

12014.  Then  there  are  in  round  numbers 
2,500  that  have  left  you  out  of  4,000  ?--- Yes. 

12015.  For  what  reasons? — Various  reasons; 
when  they  have  gone  away  from  the  neighbour- 
hood they  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  keejiing  up 
the  payments,  and  have  been  induced,  a  good 
many  of  them  I  know,  to  join  other  societies  that 
meet  in  the  neighbourhoods  where  they  have 
taken  up  their  abode. 

12016.  May  I  ask  do  they  get  any  payment 
upon  seceding  from  your  club  ?— No.  Then  again 
the  chief  cause  I  think  of  why  a  very  great  many 
have  left  is  they  join  at  16,  17,  or  18,  and  when 
they  get  married,  and  a  young  family  comes  on, 
and  they  have  four  or  five  children  perhaps  not 
able  to  earn  anything,  then  there  is  a  press,  and 
the  club,  unfortunately,  is  the  first  thing  to  go. 

12017.  Is  a  large  proportion  uf  the  whole  of 
the  2,500  seceders  due  to  that  cause  of  being  un- 
able to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  demands  of  the 
family  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  for  I  am  not  able  to 
trace  them  ;  but  I  think  a  good  many  have 
been  so.  And  then  again,  yoimg  men  have 
been  tempted  to  join  other  societies,  the  Foresters 
and  the  like,  I  think  in  a  very  great  measure 
from  the  fact  of  the  social  meetings  that  they 
have,  and  we  have  no  such  meetings  at  public 

houses.  J.u.uiiu; 

12018  Are  the  advantages  that  they  secure  in 
those  clubs  as  great  as  those  which  they  derive 
from  yours  ?  —  I  fancy  not  in  the  long  run.  Ours 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  dear  chib  to  young 
men,  that  is  to  say  they  have  to  pay  more  in  pro- 
portion than  in  other  ckibs  for  the  sick  benefit, 
and  that,  after  all,  is  what  weighs  witli  a  great 
many  yoving  men.  If  they  get  lOs.  instead  of  8.v. 
in  sickness,  they  don't  think  about  the  pension. 

12019.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  consider- 
able numbers  that  still  belong  to  your  club  ;  is  it 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  value  the  security  of 
the  old  age  pension  ? — ^I  believe  in  a  very  great 
measure. 

12020.  I  suppose  that,  consisting  as  you  do  so 
largely  of  clergymen  and  of  other  persons  of 
local  influence,  that  some  pressure  is  brought  to 


Chairman — continued. 

bear  uponyoung  men  to  act  as  you  consider  for 
their  own  good  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  bear.  I  think  we  all  are 
rather  chary,  especially  now,  about  giving  advice 
about  clubs  ;  but  1  think  that  the  influence  of 
the  older  members  of  the  club,  combined  with 
the  advice  that  one  is  able  to  give  them,  induces 
young  ])eople  to  join. 

12021.  Do  you  find  that  they  come  to  you  for 
advice  ? — As  a  rule  they  are  very  reticent, 
and,  when  they  do  come,  it  is  generally  two 
together. 

12022.  That  is  to  ascertain  from  you  the  ad- 
vantages that  they  would  derive  from  it  ? — Yes  ; 
only  this  week  I  had  two  youui:  fellows  come. 
They  sought  me  out  in  the  evening,  and  they 
said  that  they  had  come  to  join  the  society;  they 
had  evidently  made  up  their  minds  to  do  it ; 
their  fathers  both  belonged  to  the  society. 

12023.  It  was  not  improbable  that  the  per- 
suasion of  their  fathers  had  induced  them  to  come 
to  you  ? — Very  likely. 

12024.  Were  those  agricu  1  rural  labourers  ? — 
Y^es  ;  and  there  is  one  other  thing  that  I 
think  I  might  mention  as  havhig  tended  to 
induce  members  to  leave,  and  that  was  our 
apparent  success ;  our  great  wealth,  our  great 
prosperity.  I  will  say  that  for  years  the  interest 
of  the  funds  invested  paid  every  call  upon  the 
society,  I  think  for  10  or  11  years,  aud  we 
were  laying  by  more  than  1,000/.  a  year;  in  fact, 
all  the  subscriptions  the  members  paid. 

12025.  Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough 
before  we  put  yon  a  question  upon  the  point,  to 
state  what  your  funds  and  your  investments  are  ? 
— The  total  amount  of  our  funds  last  year  was 
38,560/.  45. 

12026.  How  are  they  invested  ? — They  are  in- 
vested as  follows  :  — 


With  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
JS'ational  Debt,  yielding  Interest  at  'l^d.  per 
cent,  per  day,  dl.  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum 

On  loan  to  the : — 


1877 


1884 


1885 


1880 
1887 

1889 


1891 


1892 


County  of  Essex 

Chelmsford  Local  Board  - 
Church 


p'cent.i 
f  4 


Yrs. 
4  I  30  > 
Balance,  i 

4  -  \ 
Balance.  J 


£. 

C,31o 

6,100 
4,015 


*.  d. 
9  9 

e  0 
7  10 


Woodham  Ferris 

Trustees       -  -       4  30 

Fobbing  Sewers  Cammis- 

sioners  -  -  -  -  ,,  30 
Llann-echfa  Local  Board  -  „  40 
Billericay  Board  of  Guai'd- 

ians  -  -  -  -  15 
Heme  School  Board  -  i  »  50 
Dal'on-in-Furness     Local  i 

Boai'ci  -  -  -  -  I  3J  20 
Braintree  Local  Board  -  ;  3.|  30 
Little     Dunmow  School 

Board  -       -       -       -      3^  41 
Eston  Local  Board    -       -      85  30 
Chelmsford  Bnard  of  Guard- 
ians    -       -       -       -      31  30 
Malvern  Local  Board       -      3^  20 
„    I  Ham  Common  Local  Board      3^  30 
Fjalaiices  in  the  Diinmow  Savings  Bank 
In  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  and  Assistant  Managers 
In  Bankers'  hands,  less  cheques  drawn  aud  not 
presented 


.334    5  4 


3,209 
8,710 

606 
4,765 

750 
540 

627 
405 

389 
350 
700 
23 

65 


630  11  11 


12027.  Have  you  ever  made  an  unfortunate 
investment  ? — No. 

12028.  Can  you  state  the  average  rate  of 
interest  ? — The  average  rate  of  interest  we  are 
receiving  now  is  3/.  i6A'. 


loTeil 

menu 

large 

ba]aii({ 

put 


8  71 

7  3i 

G  2 

2  1 

0  0 

0  0 

3  4 
16  2 

6  2 

0  0 

0  U 

8  1 

4  5* 
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'  Lord  Lingen. 

12029.  Your  actuary,  I  think,  has  computed 
the  last  tables  assuming  no  more  than  3  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

12030.  So  that  you  have  16i.  to  the  good  ? — 
Exactly. 

I  Chairman. 

12031.  I  think  you  stated  that  your  receipts 
from  one  source  or  another  annually  exceeded 
your  disbursements  by  about  1,000/.  a  year  ? — 

j      For  some  time  ;  for  some  years  they  exceeded. 
I         12032.   You  attributed  to  that  fact  of  your 

prosperity,   if    I    understood   you    rightly,  a 

secession  of  members  ? — Yes. 

12033.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  explain 
that  ? — Yes.  The  ordinary  members,  the  bene- 
ficiary members,  considered  that,  as  we 
put  Ibrth  a  statement  that  the  funds,  if  divided 

'ish  by  the  number  of  members,  showed  30/.  per  head, 
and  that  the  funds  ol  the  Foresters,  for  instance, 

s-  shoAved  only  12/.  per  head,  therefore  they  con- 
cluded that  when  we  were  laying  by  so  much 
money  we  ought  to  give  them  larger  benefits  ; 
for  instance,  such  things  as  burial  for  the  wives. 

12034.  I  suppose  that  they  were  so  far  right, 
that  if  you  could,  as  good  men  of  business,  look 
forward  with  certainty  for  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditure,  you  might  be  entitled  to  make 
them  larger  ? — True,  but  what  makes  our  society 
different  from  all  those  that  I  speak  of  is  that  we 

5,  have  to  look  forward  to  the  pension,  and,  as  it 
is  proving,  the  pension  is  a  very  large  draw  upon 
the  funds  of  the  society. 

12035.  I  suppose  as  time  went  on  the  drafts 
upon  your  pension  fund  became  larger  ? — Much 
larger. 

12036.  Have  they  approached  to  anything  like 
an  average  rate  now,  or  do  they  still  continue 

I      increasing  ? — Each  year  we  have  hitherto  found  a 
!      larger  nmnber  of  pensioners.    The  number  of 
pensioners  we  paid  last  year  was  169. 

12037.  So  that  you  find  it  not  only  prudent, 
but  absolutely  necessary,  to  keep  a  large  balance 
in  hand  ? — Exactly. 

al        12038.  Do  you  Avish  to  make  any  further  state- 
I      ment  as  to  your  solvency  ? — I  have  here  the  actua- 
'      ries'  Reports.    Shall  I  give  you  an  outline  of  the 
crisis  that  we  consider  that  we  have  gone  through? 

12039.  Certainly  ;  that  would  be  very  instruc- 
tive ? — We  had  the  actuary's  report,  first  of  all, 
only  in  1874,  at  the  time  when  Ave  thought  we 

j  Avere  so  very  prosperous.  It  Avas  the  calcula- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Neison,  and  he  alloAved 
the  interest  to  be  calculated  at  3  per  cent. 
We  had  him  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  honorary 
members  afterwards,  and  we  showed  him  that  all 
our  funds  were  yielding  3  per  cent,  at  least,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  a  great  deal  more  ; 
and  he  made  an  alteration  in  the  calculation,  and 
he  alloAved  3|  per  cent.,  but  Avith  that  he  brought 
out  a  deficiencv  of  5,718/. 

12040.  That  was  in  1874?— In  1874;  yes. 
He  suggested  by  way  of  getting  out  of  the  diffi  - 
culty,  first  of  all,  a  better  investment  of  our 
funds.  All  our  funds  at  that  time  were  in  the 
handsofthe  National  Debt  Commissioners ;  he  then 
suggested  that  we  might  get  very  much  better 
investments.  Then  he  said  that  our  tables  Avere 
not  high  enough  for  the  benefits  that  we  oflFered, 
and  then  he  found  that  there  Avas  a  very  great 


Chairman — continued. 

deal  of  sickness,  and  that  the  sick  requii'ed  very 
much  larger  supervision.  We  set  to  Avork,  and  the 
next  valuation  Avas  made  at  the  end  of  1879. 

12041.  Did  you  alter  your  investments?  —  We 
altered  our  investments. 

12042.  And  did  you  also  raise  your  rates? — 
We  had  a  new  set  of  tables  which  Ave  then  got 
signed  by  Mr.  Neison. 

12043.  Which  added  somewhat  to  the  stability 
of  your  society  ?— Which  added  somewhat  to  the 
stability.  V\  e  only  employed  them  with  regard 
to  the  ncAv  members.  Then  came  the  re])ort  in 
1880.  He  still  took  a  basis  of  3|  per  cent,  as  his 
calculation,  and  then  there  Avas  a  deficiencv  of 
3,748/.  We  had  wiped  out  nearly  one-third  of 
the  deficiency.  Then  he  said  in  that  report  that 
"  if  four  per  cent,  could  be  realised (I  am  quoting 
from  the  words  of  his  report)  "  the  societ_y  would 
"  be  solvent  in  every  respect,  and  on  a  sound 
"  financial  basis."  In  the  year  1885  we  had  another 
report,  and  this  Avas  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Ansell. 
He  calculated  the  interest  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  he 
showed  a  surplus  of  132/.  In  the  year  1889  his 
son,  Mr.  Hubert  Ansell,  made  the  valuation 
forms,  and  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  calculation 
3  per  cent.,  and  there  was  a  surplus  of  2,700/. 
When  we  sent  it  to  the  office,  Mr.  Ludlow,  the 
Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  pointed 
out  that  the  calculation  was  simply  made  Avitli 
reference  to  the  tables  of  the  Manchester  Unity, 
and  suggested  that  it  would  be  interesting  that 
the  society's  own  sickness  experience  shotdd  be 
investigated,  and  Ave  had  that  done  the  following 
year  by  the  same  actuary,  and  he  found  a  very 
serious  state  of  things,  a  variation  from  the  tables 
by  which  he  had  calculated.  He  found,  for  in- 
stance, that  with  regard  to  the  actual  full  pay  in 
sickness  there  were  5,407  weeks,  while  the  tables 
showed  that  there  should  be  5,922.  That  was 
favourable  to  the  society.  But  when  he  turned 
to  the  half-pay  a  very  different  state  of  things 
was  shown.  By  the  tables  there  were  only  1,794 
weeks  half-pay  due  while  the  actual  half-pay 
amounted  to   4,569.     That   was  unfavourable. 

Then  he  investigated  the  pension  experience.  The  and  cor- 
number  of  actual  deaths  in  the  society  was  59  ;  the  rections. 
number  expected  to  be  experienced  by  the  tables 
was  91,  and  then  he  made  a  correction  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  secessions  frum  the 
society  during  the  five  years.  He  altogether  cor- 
rected the  account  that  he  gave  us  in  1889  in  this 
way,  that  in  consequence  of  the  low  rate 
of  mortality,  and  the  excessive  sickness  experi- 
ence, he  brought  us  in  a  deficit  of  1,800/.,  instead 
of  a  surplus  of  2,700/.,  but  he  said  as  the  calcu- 
lation was  made  upon  a  3  per  cent,  interest,  the 
deficit  of  1,800/.  Avas  exactly  the  difference  be- 
tween 3  per  cent,  and  3^  per  cent.,  so  that  if  he 
took  the  basis  at  3 1  per  cent,  the  society  was 
solvent. 

Lord  Lingen. 

12044.  And  the  3^  per  cent  Avas  well  Avithin 
the  interest  you  were  getting? — The  3^  Avas  well 
within  the  interest  Ave  were  getting. 

12045.  £3  55.  instead  of  3/.  16s.  ?— Yes. 

Chnirmun. 

12046.  I  suppose  this  large  number  of  seces-  Effect  of 
sions,  to  a  certain  extent,  adds  to  your  receipts,  »ece8»iong 
because  they  are  payments  made  by  those  Avho 

Q  2 
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Chairman — continued. 

have  not  drawn  upon  your  funds  ? — To  a  certain 
extent. 

12047.  You  say,  "  to  a  certain  extent ;  "  what 
is  the  limitation  ? — I  quote  Mr.  Ansell's  Re- 
port :  "  In  my  valuation  I  did  not  profess  to 
"  take  account  of  any  secessions  from  the 
"society  which,  of  course,  result  in  a  profit,  inas- 
"  much  as  every  member  involves  some  liability, 

varying  according  to  his  age  and  the  number  of 
"years  th^it  he  bus  been  a  member.  To  give  some 
"  idea  of  the  gain  to  the  society  from  secessions,  1 
"may  mention  thiit  during  the  hist  five  years 
"  149  members  left  the  society,  and  the  average 
"time  that  they  had  been  in  the  society  exceeded 
"  JO  years,  but  I  estimate  the  profit  to  the 
"  society  from  the  loss  of  these  members  at  about 
"  1,300/." 

12048.  Have  you  within  recent  times  been  able 
to  make  a  comparison  between  the  amount  of  in- 
door and  out-door  relief  in  Dunmow  ? — Yes.  I 
have  upon  that  paper  the  comparative  statement 
in  the  three  unions  that  I  spoke  of :  Dunmow, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  and  SafFi'on  Walden.from  the 
year  1871  to  the  year  1892. 

12049.  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  give  us  the 
first  and  the  last  year,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  would 
appear  to  be  fair ;  if  you  give  the  population  of  each 
union  in  turn,  and  then  the  amount  of  in-door 
and  out-door  relief,  in  1871  and  in  1892,  for  each 
union,  I  think  that  would  answer  our  purpose  ? — 
The  population  of  the  Dunmow  Union  in  1881, 1 
have  not  the  population  for  1871,  was  17,990;  in 
1891  the  population  was  16,674,  a  decrease  of 
1,316. 

12050-2.  What  were  the  amounts  of  in  door 
and  out-door  relief? — In  1871,  the  in-door  relief 
was  2,194Z.,  the  out-door  relief,  8,290/.;  in  1891, 
the  in-door  relief  was  1,402/.,  the  out-door 
2,171/.  In  Bishop's  Stortford  union  the  popu- 
lation in  1881  was  21,799,  and  in  1891,  21,513, 
a  decrease  of  286.  In  1871,  the  in-door  relief 
was  2,566/.;  in  1891,2,748/.  In  1871  the  out- 
door relief  Avas  6,392/.;  in  1891,  4,211/.  In  the 
Safi^ron  Walden  union  the  population  in  1881  was 
18,588  ;  in  1891,  17,958,  a  decrease  of  630.  In 
1871  the  in-door  relief  was  1,844/.  ;  in  1891, 
1,310/.;  in  1871  the  out-door  relief  was  7,319/. ; 
in  1891,  3, 69 J/.  I  have  taken  them  from  the 
accounts  that  were  furnished  from  the  union. 

12053.  Has  this  decrease,  which  has  been 
pretty  general  in  all  these  three  unions,  although 
not  always  in  the  same  proportion,  been  due  to  any 
changes  in  the  method  of  administration  ? — I  think 
if  you  look  in  the  Dunmow  Union,  you  will  find 
greater  changes  and  a  greater  decrease,  and  that 
was  due,  I  think,  from  what  I  can  make  out,  to 
the  different  system,  the  more  stringent  system 
adopted  by  the  Dunmow  Board  of  Guardians. 

12054.  Has  not  the  same  system  been  adopted 
in  the  other  unions? — Not  to  the  same  extent ;  I 
am  speaking  now  from  common  report. 

12055.  In  the  Saffron  Walden  district  the  out- 
door relief  fell,  although  there  was  a  very  slight 
fall  of  population,  from  7,319/.  to  3,708/.  in  1892  ? 
—Yes. 

12056.  Was  there  any  alteration  similar  to 
that  made  at  Dunmow  made  in  Saffron  Walden  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively. 
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Chairman  —  continued. 

12057.  You  attribute  that  to  the  general  im- 
provement in  the  well-being  of  the  people  ? — I 
should  think  so. 

12058.  And  you  hope  you  have  contributed 
something  to  it,  I  dare  say,  by  the  operations  of 
your  friendly  society  ? — In  the  Dunmow  Union 
especially,  which  I  know  more  about,  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  went  was  that  instead 
of  allowing  people  to  look  upon  the  Poor  Law  re- 
lief as  a  sort  of  addition  to  their  wages  which 
could  easily  be  obtained,  every  one  should  be 
obliged  to  work  as  long  as  he  could  and  no 
one  would  receive  relief  except  by  a  medical  cer- 
tificate that  he  was  unable  to  work. 

12059.  Do  many  subscribers  to  your  friendly 
society  come  upon  the  poor  rates? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

12060.  What  was  done  in  the  case  of  those 
who  held  pensions  if  they  required  assistance? — 
Our  pension  experience  you  see,  has  been  some- 
what small  ;  I  think  that  the  guardians  of  all 
three  unions  would  always  more  favourably  con- 
sider the  case  of  a  man  who  had  endeavoured  to 
make  some  provision  for  himself  by  belonging  to 
a  friendly  society. 

12061.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  rules 
they  laid  down  with  respect  to  these  men  who 
had  given  evidence  of  thrift? — Well,  he  would 
certainly  get  help,  and  the  fact  of  having  made 
tnis  provision  would  be  very  favourably  regarded 
in  the  amount  of  that  relief. 

12062.  Were  such  men  ever,  within  your 
experience,  compelled  to  become  indoor  paupers  ? 
I  was  told  of  some  cases  ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
either  was  a  member  of  our  friendly  society,  but 
certainly  more  than  one  man  with  a  pension,  the 
clerk  to  the  Bishop's  Stortford  Union  told  me, 
surrendered  it  to  the  guardians,  and  Avas  glad  to 
go  into  the  house. 

12063.  Those  were  cases  I  suppose  of  extreme 
infirmity,  and  where  the  conditions  of  home 
were  not  good  ?  —  Where  the  conditions  of  home, 
1  think,  were  not  good. 
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Lurd  Lingen, 

12064.  During  those  earlier  years  Avhen  you 
were  able  to  meet  the  demands  ot  the  society 
out  of  interest,  it  was  largely  the  history  of  every 
insurance  society,  that  during  that  time  your 
pensions  were  in  abeyance  ? — iNot  entirely.  The 
years  in  which  the  interest  met  all  demands  were 
between  1870  and  1881,  and  during  this  time  we 
had  pensioners  on  our  funds  ;  eight  in  1870  up 
to  52  in  1881. 

12065.  You  were  good  enough  to  give  me  a 
list  of  the  number  of  pensions  granted  from  1858 
to  1891  ?— Yes. 

12066.  And  for  the  first  five  years  only  one 
pension  per  annum  was  granted,  then  they  go 
up  at  a  progressive  rate,  and  finally  in  the  year 
1891  you  had  153  pensions? — Yes.  I  think 
that  list,  that  I  gave  you  was  the  number  of 
pensioners  that  Avere  paid  in  each  year,  not  the 
number  of  additions  to  our  pension  list. 

r<^()67.  No,  the  number  paid? — ^It  was  the 
number  paid,  and  of  course  you  know  in  every 
year  one  or  tAvo  died.  I  liave  here  a  list  of 
the  pensioners  who  have  come  on  the  funds 
in  each  year  for  the  last  10  years ;  Avould 
you  like  to  have  that  ? 
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Lord  Linqen — continued. 

12067.  *  No;  I  think  not,  now,  because  my  object 
was  to  give  one  instance  to  show  why  you  could  no 
longer  meet  your  liabilities  out  of  interest,  and  the 
pensions  seemed  to  be  the  case  of  that  ? — Yes. 

12068.  If  you  turn  for  one  moment  to  the 
table  of  contributions,  the  headin<f  of  that  is,  that 
in  order  to  secure  2s.  a  week  in  sickness  until 
6o,  and  Is.  a  week  annuity  after  65,  and  1/.  at 
death,  you  give  a  certain  scale  of  payments  that 
will  have  to  be  made  per  month  ? — Yes. 

12069.  Now  according,  to  the  amount  of  benefit 
that  a  man  thinks  he  can  attbrd,  you  have  to 
multiply  those  monthly  payments  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  shillitigs  ? — Exactly. 

12070.  Can  you  strike  any  sort  of  average  of 
what  deferred  pension  they  pay  for  generally  ? — 
4s.  to  5s.  a  week,  that  is  lo  sav  in  my  district. 

12071.  Do  you  think  thattheyfind  a  diflficultv 
in  meeting  that  payment ;  steady  men  ? — -I  do 
not  think  so. 

12072.  What  sum  do  they  generally  insure  at 
death? — That  is  guided  entirely  by  this  table. 

12073.  J3ut  I  mean,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Avhat 
sort  of  sum  ? — Four  pounds  or  five  pounds. 

12074.  Is  that  spent  in  funeral  expenses,  a 
large  part  of  it? — No,  I  think  not. 

12075.  The  funerals  are  not  extravagant  ? — 
They  are  not  extravagant. 

12076.  And  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
the  funeral  and  the  amount  assured,  goes  to  the 
relief  of  the  family  ? — Yes. 

12077.  The  actuarial  report  that  you  read  on 
the  subject  of  sickness,  brought  out  that  the  full- 
pay  sickness  was  rather  under  the  amount  of  the 
general  tables  ? — Yes. 

12078.  But  that  the  half-pay  sickness  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  them  ? — Yes. 

12079.  The  full-pay  sickness  is  only  granted 
on  medical  certificate  ? — Certainly. 

12080.  How  often  renewed  ? — Weekly. 

12081.  The  half-pay? — The  same. 

12082.  Do  you  think  there  was  more  of  the 
continued  sickness,  which  the  half-pay  represents, 
after  the  12  months,  or  do  you  think  there  was 
laxity  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer  ? — I 
think  a  little  of  both.  Half-pay  sickness  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  keep  within  proper 
compass  ;  the  medical  officers  have  told  me  so. 

12083.  And  you  attribute  much  of  the  success 
of  this  society  to  its  being  managed  by  persons 
of  means  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  no  interest 
in  it  ? — I  think  so. 

12084.  Does  that  create  confidence  in  the 
persons  to  whom  you  look  to  insure  ? — I  think  it 
does  now  ;  vrry  great  confidence. 

12085.  Do  you  find  the  same  unwillingness 
that  existed  at  one  time  to  buy  deferred  annui- 
ties, or  is  that,  do  you  think,  yielding  ?■ — I  can 
hardly  tell  ;  I  do  not  think  that  as  a  rule 
ours  is  a  popular  society,  because  the  subject  of 
the  annuity  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  young 
men. 

12086.  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  pensioners  paid,  the 
sight  of  153  neighbours  receiving  4.v.  a  week 
would  ha\e  had  some  eflfect  upon  their  opinion  ? 

, — It  has,  no  doubt,  and  it  has  created  a  very 
^great  deal  of  regret  on  the  part  of  a  great  mauy 
H)f  my  parishioners,  who  formerly  belonged  to  the 
FBociety  and  seceded  from  it,  that  they  did  so. 


Lo7'd  Lingen — continued. 

12087.  Your  tables  begin  from  the  asre  of  15  : 
do  you  get  the   young  peo[)le  to  join  your 
society  as  early  as  that  ? — About  16  next  birth 
day  is  the  common  age  for  them  to  join. 

12088.  Does  that  allow  three  or  four  ycais  of 
bachelordom,  during  Avhich  the  earlier  paymcuts 
are  made  ? — It  ought  to  and  it  does. 

12089.  And  during  those  yeara  the  payment 
being  comparatively  light  that  acts  as  an 
encouragement  also  ? — Oh,  yes,  and  we  en- 
courage them  to  join  young  and  to  join  at  a  low 
rate  of  payment,  and  when  their  wages  justify  it 
they  are  ready  to  come  and  go  into  the  higher 
class. 

12090.  Your    society    has    a  quinquennial 
valuation  by  an  actuary  ? — Yes. 

12091.  You  also  make  your  return  I  suppose, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  your  management, 
pretty  punctually  to  the  Kegistrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  ? — Yes. 

12092.  Does  he  furnish  you  with  comments 
upon  your  returns  ? — No. 

12093.  He  merely  receives  them  ?  —He  merely 
receives  them.  I  think  the  only  comment  that 
was  ever  made  was  that  one  I  spoke  of,  which 
caused  us  to  have  our  sickness  experience  valued. 

12094.  I    suppose    you    find  considerable 
advantage  in  having  to  make  these  periodical 
returns  ;  that  it  obliges  the  managers  of  the 
society  to  look  into  its  affairs  and  to  keep  them- 
selves  acquainted  with  them  ? — Yes,  we  had 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  our  first  valua- 
tion in  1874  ;  it  showed  our  weak  points  and  set 
us  to  work  to  remedy  them.     I  feel  strongly  Govern- 
that  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875  ought  to  ment  con- 
lie  made  compulsory,  so  that  all  societies  were  f^^n'^jy 
compelled  to  register,  and  that  each  society  and  societie*. 
each  financially  independent  branch  of  the  large 
societies  {e.g.  the  Foresters)  should  be  obliged  to 
siibmit  their  affairs  to  the  quinquennial  valuation 

of  an  actuary,  and  that  the  report  should  be 
published  ;  and  further  that  all  societies  so  found 
insolvent  and  not  on  a  sovmd  basis  should  be 
compelled  either  to  put  themselves  on  a  sound 
basis,  or  wind  up.  I  have  already  said  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  very  shy  of  coming  for  advice 
to  those  capable  of  giving  it,  and  in  the  matter 
of  joining  a  friendly  society  he  is  not  at  all 
capable  of  judging  for  himself;  so,  for  his  very 
protection  he  needs  some  independent  guide  and 
guardian  ;  and  this  would  best  be  provided  by 
the  actuary's  report,  which  would  warn  him 
against  an  unsound  society. 

12095.  In  the  Kegistrar's  Reports  is  any  accouut 
given  of  the  statements  which  he  receives  from 
the  societies  ;  in  detail,  I  mean? — Not  in  detail. 

12096.  Or  in  a  summary  ? — In  his  Blue  Book, 
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you  mean  : 

12097.  In    the   Blue    Book  ?— It 
mentioned,  just  the  heads. 

Chairman. 

12098.  Do  you  publish  them  yourselves  ? — 
Yes,  we  publish  the  annual  statement  of  our  ac- 
counts duly  audited,  and  circulate  them  amongst 
the  members. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

12099.  Is  the  balance  sheet  which  you  have 
before  you  an  annual  statement  ? — The  annual 
statement. 

Q3 
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Mr.  Stochall — continued. 

12100.  And  a  copy  of  that  would  be  sent  to 
the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  ? — In  a 
slightly  different  form,  practically  the  same. 

Lord  Lingen. 

12101.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  good  enough  in  the  first  instance  to  give  me 
your  name,  and  he  gave  me  his  own  experience 
to  this  extent,  that  he  thought  70  instead  of  65 
would  be  a  sufficiently  early  age  for  a  pension  to 
begin ;  what  is  your  opinion  about  that  ? — I 
think,  considering  the  longevity  that  we  noticed 
that  perhaps  70  would  be  a  sufficiently  early  age 
for  a  pension  to  begin,  but  we  were  talking 
about  that  at  our  board  of  manay-ement  the 
other  day,  and  we  all  agree  that  it  would  never 
do,  because  it  would  make  the  society  less 
popular  than  it  is  now. 

12102.  When  the  pension  accrues  at  65,  you 
do  not  interfere  with  the  man's  employment  at 
all  ?— Not  at  all. 

12103.  He  may  have  that  in  addition  to  any 
other  wages  that  he  can  earn  ? — Exactly.  In  my 
own  parish  I  have  two  men  at  the  present  moment 
who  are  earning  their  regular  pay,  and  yet 
receiving  the  pension. 

12104.  I  noticed  a  curious  provision  that  I 
suppose  has  remained  in  your  rules  from  earlier 
times  ;  what  is  to  happen  to  a  member  who  is 
imprisoned  for  debt,  rule  31 ;  that  he  shall  only 
be  entitled  to  half  his  weekly  allowance.  Now 
does  that  apply  to  a  man  who  is  receiving  Poor 
Law  relief,  or  would  his  allowance  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  his  relief  ?- -We  have  not  come  across 
an  instance  since  [  have  known  anything  of  the 
society  in  the  last  25  years. 

12105.  But  I  mean,  now,  taking  the  analogy 
of  a  man  who  is  not  imprisoned  for  debt,  but 
gets  into  the  workhouse  ;  would  you  pay  him 
his  pension  in  full? — In  such  a  case  we  should 
not  pay  it  to  him  but  to  the  guardians. 

12106.  Supposing,  instead  of  getting  into  the 
workhouse,  he  was  receiving  out-door  relief ; 
what  should  you  do? — I  do  not  fancy  he  would 
get  out-door  relief  if  he  were  receiving  his 
pension ;  I  do  not  fancy  the  guardians  would 
give  anything  more  than  relief  in  kind  ;  that  is  to 
say,  loaves  of  bread.  I  have  before  me  the  ages 
of  our  pensioners  at  this  present  moment ;  there 
are  157  of  them,  the  average  age  is  about  71 
years. 

Lord  Brassey. 

12107.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  from  you 
that  any  persons  who  belong  to  your  society  arid 
enjoy  its  advantages  ;  that  is,  with  reference  to 
full  pay  in  sickness,  half  pay,  and  sum  payable 
at  death,  and  pensions — that  they  are  in  an  ideal 
position.  If  we  could  get  our  labouring  poor 
into  the  condition  which  is  enjoyed  by  members 
of  your  society,  that  we  should  have  accomplished 
ail  for  them  in  these  important  respects  which 
the  Government  would  desire  ? — I  think  so. 

12108.  Is  there  a  very  large  proportion  of  your 
parishioners  in  a  condition  of  such  poverty 
that  they  could  not,  if  they  desired  to  do  so, 
join  your  society ;  are  there  many  people  kept 
out  of  your  society  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  sufficient  means? — I  do  not  think  so. 

12109.  The  great  majority  of  your  parish- 
ioners could,  if  they   thought  fit,  -  join  your 


Lord  Zirasse?/— continued, 
society  ? — They  could  as  yoimg  men  :  I  do  not 
say  that  midale-aged  men  would  be  able  to  join 
it ;  it  would  be  too  great  a  call  upon  them. 

12110.  But  beginning  at  an  early  age  the 
terms  are  so  favourable  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  young  men  of  your  parish,  if  they  thought 
fit,  could  join  it  ? — Yes. 

12111.  I  see  you  have  1,000  members ;  does 
that  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  your  popu- 
lation ? — They  are  not  all  my  parishioners  ;  but 
are  drawn  from  the  different  parishes  round. 

Mr.  Henley. 

12112.  I  think  we  had  better  clear  up  one 
question  with  regard  to  the  figures  you  have  given  ; 
did  the  figures  you  gave  represent  in-maintenance 
and  out-door  relief  only  ?— In-maintenance  and 
the  out-door  relief. 

12113.  Only?— Only. 

12114.  It  would  work  out  in  this  way.  The 
in-maintenance,  I  will  take  Dunmow,  for  the 
year  ended  Lady-day  1891,  was  1,384/.,  the 
out-door  relief  was  2,092/,,  whereas  the  total 
relief  of  the  poor  Avas  1,2511.  Your  figures  only 
related  to  in-maintenance  and  out-door  relief? — ■ 
In-  maintenance  and  out-door  relief  only. 

12115.  Have  you  any  provision  made  in  your  No 
society  for  the  sickness  of  children  ? — No  ;  we 
have  no  juvenile  branch. 

12116.  Then  in  case  of  the  illness  of  children 
in  a  family,  they  are  either  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  doctor  themselves,  or  to  go  to  the  relieving 
officer  ? — Yes. 

12117.  Supposing  that  your  members  become  No 
non-resident,  do  they  necessarily  cease  to  be  ^ 
members  of  your  society,  if  they  keep  their 
payments  up  ? — By  no  means  ;  we  have  a  good 
many  who  are  non-resident ;  they  send  their 
monthly  payments  to  the  manager  of  the 
district,  and  in  case  of  sickness  they  are  pro- 
vided with  a  sick  form ;  they  go  to  their  own 
doctor  and  get  it  signed,  and  get  it  certified  by 
two  householders,  or  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish. 

12118.  Has  your  pension  scheme  been  in 
existence  as  long  as  the  society  has  lasted? — 
Yes. 

12119.  Since  1832?— Since  1832. 

12120.  Do  you  think  you  have  got  to  t!ie 
extent  of  your  population  so  far  as  pensioners 
are  concerned? — To  the  number  of  pensioners? 

12121.  Yes  ?— We  think  so  ;  but  I  think  the 
fact  of  so  many  secessions  and  that  they  have 
been  at  irregular  periods  has  had  this  efiect, 
that  we  cannot  well  form  an  estimate ;  of  course 
we  have  the  age  of  all  of  them. 

12122.  Do  the  agricultural  labourers  take 
any  part  in  the  management  of  your  society  ? — 
None  whatever. 

Mr.  Pell. 

12123.  I  think  you  said  the  average  pension  lbi 
was  from  45.  to  5s.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

12124.  Are  many  of  the  men  receiving  that 
pension  agricultural  labourers  ? — Yes.  the 

12 J  25.  Then  in  your  district  you  do  not 
think  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  agricultural 
labourer,  a  decently  honest  and  steady  fellow, 
to  secure  himself  a  pension  of  4s.  to  5s.  a  week  ? 
—  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Mr.  Pell — continued. 

12126.  And  you  stated  that  the  wages  are 
rather  low.  I  think  you  said  11*.  to  12s.  ? — 
Eleven  shillings  to  12.s'. 

12127.  That  is  very  much  supplemented  by 
the  harvest ;  does  not  that  come  to  about  11.  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  a  man  gets  about  11, 

12128.  So  that  would  bring  them  up  a  good 
deal  ? — There  is  nothing  beyond  the  11.  as 
a  rule  ;  he  would  get  the  11.  and  whatever  beer 
he  has  had  would  come  out  of  that. 

12129.  They  get  a  little  extra  in  hay  time,  I 
think  ? — A  little  extra  in  hay  time  ;  they  get  it 
supplemented  in  this  kind  of  way,  that  a  good 
many  of  our  men  have  been  able  to  go  up  into 
the  hay  country,  nearer  London. 

12130.  Into  Middlesex  ?  —  Into  Middlesex  ; 
and  then  come  back  again  in  time  for  harvest. 

12131.  Do  you  think  that  the  pension  of  4s. 
to  5s.  a  week  is  sufficient ;  that  they  can  get 
through  in  their  old  age  with  that,  with  the 
assistance  that  their  friends  would  give  and 
their  neighbours,  if  they  are  Christian  people  ? — 
I  think  so. 

.  12132.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  pensioners 
receiving  out-door  relief? — I  do  not  know,  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  I  think  I  may  say  about  us, 
that  none  of  our  pensioners  are  receiving  out- 
door relief. 

'  12133.  You  quoted  three  unions  in  comparison, 
t  think,  Dunraow,  and  SaflFron  Walden  in  Essex 
and  Bishop's  Stortford  in  Hertfordshire  ? — The 
reason  I  quoted  those  was  because  they  em- 
braced the  area  in  which  this  society  has 
worked. 

12134.  Are  you  aware  that  you  curiously 
enough  hit  upon  the  two  most  pauperised  unions 
in  Essex  and  the  most  pauperised  union  in 
Hertfordshire  ? — No. 

12135.  Is  that  not  rather  cvirious  with  your 
society  that  you  should  have  that  very  deplorable 
state  of  things  existing?— If  it  is  existing  ;  I  was 
not  aware  of  it. 

12136.  This  excellent  system,  as  far  as  they 
have  got  it,  1  suppose,  has  been  established  and 
maintained  by  personal  and  enduring  attention 
on  the  part  uf  what  we  may  call  the  better 
classes  ?— Yes,  there  have  been  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  it  and  been  most  regular 
at  the  monthly  meetings. 

12137.  And  do  you  find  that  state  of  things, 
that  unselfish  attention  to  social  improvement, 
wanting  in  other  unions  ?- -I  can  hardly  answer 
that  question  from  personal  knowledge,  but  in 
Bishop's  Stortford  I  may  say  there  is  a  very 
good  club  in  which  the  gentry  take  the  very  greatest 
possible  interest.  It  is  hot  so  successful  as  ours, 
but  it  was  established  only  five  or  six  years 
afterwards  ;  it  creates  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

12138.  Sliould  you  wish  to  see  any  inter- 
ference with  your  arrangements  and  your  sick- 
pay  on  the  part  of  the  State,  either  by  supplemen- 
ing  your  funds  or  by  laying  down  rules  for  the 
administration  of  the  funds  ? — If  I  may  say  so,  I 
think  that  some  of  us  feel  that  the  tables  that  we 
went  on  before  this  last  alteration  in  1876  were 
based  at  a  time  when  the  Government  rate  of 
interest  was  considerably  higher  than  it  is  now, 
and  I  think  that  we  have  suffered  in  a  measure 
from  the  drop  of  that  interest.  I  suppose  it 
<lid   not   strike   the  managers  in  that  kind  of 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

way  at  the  time  the  interest  did  drop,  but  I 
think  the  first  report  of  the  actuary  showed  that 
we  had  suffered  considerably. 

12139.  But  you  have  suffered?— The  first 
report  that  I  spoke  of  in  1874,  when  we  ima- 
gined everything  was  in  such  a  state  of  pros- 
perity, when  our  funds,  he  said,  were  not  bearing 
a  sufficient  rate  of  interest  to  justify  a  higher 
calculation  ;  and  that  calculation  that  he  did 
make  brought  us  in  a  considerable  deficit. 

12140.  But  this  suffering  that  you  are  re- 
ferring to  is  very  much  in  consequence  of  the 
very  large  amount  of  realised  capital  that  you 
have  got.  A  drop  in  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
38,000/.,  or  whatever  your  capitalised  fund  is, 
would  very  seriously  affect  you  ;  that  I  suppose, 
is  what  you  mean,  the  rate  of  interest  so  far  as 
concerns  the  money  invested  in  Government 
stock,  6,300/.  Might  I  ask  you,  how  do  you 
come  to  make  these  selections  ?  I  am  interested 
in  this  sort  of  question,  and  some  other  members 
of  the  Commission  are  also  ;  you  seem  to  have 
gone  into  Wales  for  your  largest  investments  ; 
Llanfrechfa  is  in  Wales? — Our  solicitors  found 
it  for  us ;  that  was  invested  in  1885.  But  I 
should  here  like  to  say  that  the  question  of 
interest  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  we  who  have 
to  manage  such  societies  as  this,  feel  strongly 
that  by  far  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  dealing 
with  sickness  and  old  age,  would  be  for  the  State 
to  give  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  say  3^  or  4  per 
cent,  to  clubs  actuarially  solvent,  based  on  sound 
principles,  and  making  provision  for  old  age 
pensions.  Such  societies  could  deal  far  more 
efficiently  with  cases  of  sickness.  Under  State 
supervision  there  Avould  be  far  more  cases  of  im- 
position and  malingering. 

12141.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  your  sub- 
scribing members  are  at  all  agitated  upon  this 
question  of  national  pension  ;  inclined  to  sniff 
after  that  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

12142.  Has  it  been  talked  over  at  all;  have 
you  heard  the  common  people  talk  about  it  ? — 
iVo. 

Lord  Brassey. 

12143.  Is  the  allowance  in  sickness  payable 
to  a  member  who  is  able  to  ao  to  work  ? — No  ; 
SO  long  as  he  receives  sick  pay  either  "  full  '  or 
"  half,"  he  must  not  work. 

Mr.  Broadlmrst. 

12144.  What  is  the  general  contribution  paid 
monthly  by  the  agricultural  labourer  ?  You  have 
different  scales,  what  would  be  about  the  average 
to  get  his  4s.  or  os.  pension  ? — I  have  my 
monthly  payment  book  here ;  it  varies  with  the  age. 

12145.  Take  a  young  man  of  20  ? — Well,  you 
see,  J  have  not  in  luy  books  the  opportunity  ot 
showing  that,  but  1  do  show  the  amount  that  is 
paid  a  month.  I  open  my  book  now  :  for  8s.  a 
week  in  sickness,  Is.  lO^c?.,  Is.  UJf/.,  2s.  0|(i, 
per  month  according  to  age. 

12146.  And  that  includes  pension  ?— That  in- 
cludes pension  ;  we  have  only  one  Table,  that 
which  I  have  put  in,  and  that  regulates  the  pay- 
ment for  sickness,  pension,  and  death. 

Mr.  Pell. 

12147.  Does  that  give  him  pensions  v/heu  he 
is  65  ? — Sixty-five. 
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Mr.  Booth. 

12148.  Whether  he  works  or  not  ? — Whether 
he  works  or  not. 

M?:  Broadhurst. 

12149.  Is  it  better  or  worse  than  the  Post 
Office  under  your  conditions  'i — I  do  not  think  we 
can  connpare  with  the  Post  Office,  because  the 
Post  Office  does  not  entertain  the  case  of  sick- 
ness ;  there  it  is  simply  a  case  of  an  annuity  or 
an  insurance  ;  but  here  sick  payment  enters  in. 
I  think,  however,  that  under  any  circumstances 
the  Post  Office  is  the  last  place  to  which  an 
agricultural  labourer  would  go  for  advice.  The 
postmaster  in  a  village  is  generally  a  shopkeeper 
to  whom  a  man  would  not  like  to  open  out  his 
private  afllairs.  And  even  in  a  town,  he  would 
not  care  to  seek  such  advice  in  an  open  office 
over  a  wide  counter,  and  from  clerks  who  are  in 
the  midst  of  conducting  varied  business  at  the 
same  time. 

12150.  Yours  is  rather  a  low  rate  of  contribu- 
tion for  such  benefits.  What  i,ociety  competes 
upon  easier  terms  ? — I  do  not  say  that  they  com- 
pete upon  easier  terms,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
do,  but  what  strikes  a  man  when  he  is  joining  a 
"  society  is  this  :  "  How  many  shillings  a  week  do 
1  get  in  sickness  ;  "  and  a  man  would  2irobably  join 
one  of  these  large  societies  where  he  gets  so 
many  more  shillings  a  week  in  sickness  for  a  less 
payment  than  he  pays  to  us,  and  he  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  future  benefit  of  the  Pen- 
sion, nor  the  length  of  time  for  which  sick  pay  is 
granted. 

12151.  Do  you  think  your  society  could  con- 
tinue to  fidfil  its  present  obligations  at  the  pre- 
sent contribution  if  the  free  management  and 
honorary  contributions  were  withdrawn  ?  —  I 
should  say,  properly  managed,  it  might.  It  would 
lose  its  chief  characteristic  and  its  chief  benefit 
from  the  interest  taken  by  the  honorary  mem- 
bers. 

12152.  That  is,  if  its  State  aid  were  withdrawn  ? 
— Yes. 

1215.S.  So  that  it  is  Stale-aided,  although  not 
imperially  but  locally  •  it  is  aided  by  public 
labour  and  contribution  ? — Quite  so  ;  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12154.  The  contribution  to  the  management  is 
only  one-third  of  the  cost  ? — The  subscription  of 
the  honorary  members  was  28/.  16s.  Qd.  last  year ; 
the  contributions  of  members  for  management 
were  84Z.  ;  but  I  may  say  that  this  subscription 
from  honorary  members  was  very  small  ;  we  lost 
several  subscribing  members  to  this  honorary  fund 
last  year,  so  that  it  was  a  very  small  contribu- 
tion. 


Mr.  Pell. 

12155.  That  has  gone  down,  has  it  ?- 
gone  down. 


Mr.  Booth. 

12156.  You  attach,  I  think,  more  value  to  the 
Avork  they  give  than  to  the  money  they  sub- 
scribe ? —  I  do. 

12157.  Is  there  any  jealousy  ielt  with  regard 
to  the  members,  that  they  have  themselves  no 
active  part  in  the  management  !■* — No,  I  think  not 
now. 

12158.  You  think  it  is  a  better  plan  to  manage 
for  them  than  to  let  them  come  in  in  some  way  ? 
—I  do. 


age 


•It  has 


il/r.  Stockall. 

12159.  Can  you  give  me  the  aver; 
of  the  members  under  65  ? — I  cannot. 

12160.  You  spoke  about  the  difficulty  of 
managing  or  controlling  the  half  sick  jjay  ;  its 
that  caused  in  any  way  by  the  members  working 
while  in  receipt  of  it  ? — No;  because  a  member 
must  not  work  while  he  is  in  receipt  of  it. 

Mr.  Loch. 

12161-2.  I  take  it  that  Great  DunmoAV  would 
have  ii  population  of  rather  over  3,000  ? — By 
last  census,  2,700. 

12163.  I  take  it  that  the  proportion  of  persons 
over  65  in  that  2,700  would  be  about  85  ;  do  you 
suppose  that,  practically,  all  the  old  people  in 
Great  Dunmow,  or  almost  all,  are  taken  care  of  in 
their  old  age  by  this  assistance  ? — Oh,  dear,  no. 

12164.  In  Great  Ounmow  itself ;  not  the 
union  but  the  parish  ?-  -Nineteen  persons  in  that 
parish  are  pensioners  of  our  society. 

12165.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  pe: 
whether  if  you  keep  to  the  smaller  areas  wliere  no' 
this  society  is  most  popular  it  makes  an  appreci- 
able dltference  in  the  old-age  pauperism  ? — Con- 
sidering we  have  only  got  157  pensioners  over 
this  large  area,  1  do  not  think  it  can  well  have 
made  very  much  difference. 

12166.  (  )ne  is  struck,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  large  amount  of  old-age  pauperism  in  Saffron 
Walden  ;  913  ])eople  are  returned  as  having 
received  relief  after  65  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ? — This  I  know  nothing  about. 

12167.  May  one  conclude  that  the  issue  is 
rather  hoAV  the  Poor  Law  is  administered  than 
anything  else? — f  cannot  answer  that  question, 
because  Saffron  Walden  is  just  on  the  fringe  of 
tl;e  district  embraced  by  this  society. 

12168.  But  f  n;>tice  that  in  Dunmow  there  is 
an  increahc  of  pauperism  in  the  last  five  years? 
-  Yes. 

12169.  May  1  conclude  from  the  state  of 
Dunmow  that  the  question  is  one  rather  of  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  than  the 
establishment  of  tl-.is  benefit  society? — That  I 
cannot  answer. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


GUI 

to  I 
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[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  4th  July,  at  noon. 
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Tuesday,  4th  July  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth. 

Mr.  Henry  Broadburst. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stock  ALL. 

Mr.  E.Austin  Browne,  Secretory. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant-SecretaT-y. 


The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  m.p.,  a  Member  of  the  Commission  ;  Examined. 


I  ge 
1- 

f 


Chairman. 

12170.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  perhaps  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  begin  by  giving  your  reasons 
why  you  have  taken  so  much  pains  in  framing 
a  scheme  for  old  age  pensions  ?  —  I  think 
there  are  two  main  grounds  upon  which  the 
interference  of  the  State  may  be  justified  in 
connection  with  the  provision  of 
old  age  pensions.  i'he  first 
very  lar^e  number  of  people 
ordinarily  respectable  lives, 
age,  are  forced  to  go  upon 


of 


a  system 
is,  there  is  a 
who  have  led 
but  who,  in  old 
the  Poor  Rates, 
and  I  think  that  that  is  reasonably  felt  to  be  a 
scandal  upon  our  civilisation.  The  second 
reason  is,  that  if  we  could  remove  or  greatly 
diminish  this  difficulty,  we  should  justify 
an  even  more  stringent  administration  of  the 
present  Poor  Law,  and  should  meet  the  prejudice 
which  rightly  or  wrongly  now  exists,  on  the 
ground  that  the  old  are  treated  with  considerable 
hardship.  Now  as  regards  the  first  of  these  two 
grounds,  the  extent  of  old  age  pauperism.  I 
rely  upon  Mr.  Burt's  return  corrected  as  it  is  by 
a  subsequent  return  of  Mr.  Ritchie's.  According 
to  Mr.  Burt's  return  for  England  and  Wales, 
there  were  receiving  Poor  Law  relief  ( I  think 
that  perhaps  rough  figures  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose)  245,000  persons,  while  the  popula- 
86630. 


Chairman — continued. 

tion  above  the  same  age  was,  at  the  same  time, 
1,322,000,  which  sliows  that  the  proportion  of 
old  age  pauperism  to  the  total  population  over 
65  was  as  one  in  5|.  We  have,  however,  to 
make  a  correction,  because  Mr.  Burt's  return 
dealt  only  with  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
relief  on  a  single  day  in  the  year,  and,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  total  who  were  relieved  during 
the  year  I  have  accepted  Mr.  Booth  s  figures  in 
his  recent  book,  page  163,  and  in  which  he  has 
added  40  per  cent,  to  the  pauperism  on  one  day, 
to  give  the  pauperism  during  the  year.  That 
would  add  98,000  to  the  total  of  old  age  pauper, 
ism,  making  altogether  344,000.  or  about  one  in 
four  of  the  population  of  that  age.  This,  how- 
ever, gives  the  total  proportion,  or  rather  the 
proportion  to  the  total  population  ;  but  as, 
roughly  speaking,  one-third  of  the  population 
belongs  to  what  we  call  the  well-to-do  classes, 
the  proportion  for  the  poor  and  the  workino- 
classes  alone  will  be  about  340,000  to  881,000,  or 
1  in  2|.  Dealing  with  the  latest  return,  Mr. 
Ritchie's  return,  the  figures  are  401,000  persons 
relieved  during  the  year,  which  is  rather  more 
than  Mr.  Booth's  calculation.  The  total  popula- 
tion has  increased  since  Mr.  Burt's  return  and 
amounted  to  1,372,000  in  1891.    The  percentaore 
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ot  paupers  over  65  to  the  total  population  over 
'65  was  accordingly  29'28  per  cent.,  or  3  in  10. 
If  we  treat  these  figures  in  the  same  «ay  as  I 
have  treated  the  previous  ones,  by  deducting 
one- third  for  the  well  to-do  classe;-,  then  we 
should  find  th;it  402,000  persons  are  receivin<^ 
Poor  Law  relief  out  of  915,000,  which  is  the 
total  number  of  the  poor  and  working  classes 
who  were  over  65  on  that  date.  In  other  words, 
4  in  9,  or  nearly  one  in  two  ;  and  upon  those 
fi^jures,  which  1  do  not  think  can  be  disputed,  I 
say  that  we  are  amply  justified  in  considering 
that  a  state  of  things  under  which  one  in  two  or  one 
in  2^  of  persons  earning  their  daily  wages,  or  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  condemned,  if  they  live  to  65, 
to  finish  their  lives  as  paupers,  is  a  matter  which 
calls  for  the  most  serious  attention  of  Parliament. 

12171.  I  am  speaking  in  Mr.  Booth's  presence, 
so  that  he  will  coirect  me  if  I  am  wrong,  and  1 
think  that  he  included  as  paupers,  and  swelled 
the  number  of  paupers,  by  including  as  a  pauper, 
any  person  who  had  received  any  amount  of 
relief,  however  small,  during  the  year  ? — That 
is  so. 

12172.  And  that,  usually,  when  we  speak  of 
paupers,  we  rather  understand  persons  who  are 
in  continual  receipt  either  of  in-door  or  of  out- 
door relief? — Of  course,  upon  that  basis,  the 
figures  would  be  materially  diminished. 

12173.  Just  so.  Well,  you  anticipate,  I  doubt 
nut,  some  objections  to  your  scheme  ? — Yes.  I 
h;ive  read  most  of  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  and  I  find  an  objection,  in  limine,  to  this 
assertion  ot  the  extent  of  old  age  pauperism,  and 
it  has  been  said  that  it  is  due  entirely  to  im- 
providence, idleness,  or  drunkenness,  or  all  three 
combined  ;  and  that  persons  who  are  brought  to 
the  workhouse  by  such  neglect  or  fault  of  their 
own  are  not  fitting  persons  for  the  consideration 
of  the  State  ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
large  numbers  are  due  to  the  lax  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  and  that  many  persons  figure 
as  paupers  who  ought  to  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves. 

12174.  And  what  do  you  say  to  those  objec- 
tions?— Well,  as  regards  the  allegation  of  im- 
providence and  drunkenness,  it  apjJears  to  me  that 
it  may  be  almost  said  to  dispose  of  itself.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  assert  that  one  out  of  every  two,  or  one 
out  of  every  two  and"-a-half  of  the  working  classes, 
and  of  the  poorer  classes,  are  either  drunken,  idle, 
or  improvident.  It  is  possible  that  at  some 
period  of  their  lives,  and  especially  towards  the 
end  of  their  lives,  they  may  be  one  or  the  other  ; 
but  in  that  case  there  is  much  excuse  for  them. 
Biit  it  is  certain,,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experi- 
ence, that  as  regards  the  great  bulk  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  during  their  working  lives  they 
are  fairly  provident,  fairly  thrifty,  fairly  in- 
dustrious, and  fairly  temperate. 

12175.  Then,  without  supposing  for  a  moment 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes 
are  drunken,  would  you  not  be  disposed  to  think 
that  during  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  working  classes 
spend  in  drink  sums  which  might  be  devoted 
either  to  keeping  their  families  in  greater  com- 
lort  or  to  providing  for  their  old  age  ? — It  is 
quite  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  spend  in 
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food,  money,  some  of  which,  at  any  rate,  might 
be  devoted  to  the  care  of  their  familv  in  old 
age. 

12176.  Food  ;  but  I  am  not  assuming  that  they 
are  depriving  themselves  of  ra-dinary  and  proper 
indulgences.  I  am  assuming  that  they  bestow 
upon  mere  drink  a  portion  of  their  wages,  which 
very  frequently,  to  the  knowledge  of  everybody 
who  has  gone  among  the  poor,  brings  suffering 
upon  their  families? — What  I  wish  to  say  is  that 
I  do  not  think  that  a  moderate  consumption  of 
drink  is  in  any  way  wrong  on  the  part  of  the 
working  man,  or  that  he  is  bound  to  deny  himself 
any  drink  at  all  in  order  to  provide  for  his  com- 
fort in  old  age.  or  for  his  family ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  admit  that 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  he  spends  too  much, 
and  in  which  excessive  drinking  leads  to  subse- 
quent poverty  and  misery;  but  we  shall  have  to 
define  what  is  excessive  drinking.  When  a  man 
is  engaged  in  a  very  laborious  occupation, 
1  am  not  certain,  but  I  hold  my  own  opinion, 
that  in  many  cases  a  certain  amount  of 
alcoholic  liquor  is,  if  not  necessary,  at  all 
events  a  very  natural  concomitant  of  his  work  ; 
and  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  a  working  man  that 
he  should  deprive  himself  of  this,  if  his  nature 
leads  him  to  desire  it,  in  order  to  make  provision 
for  old  age,  and  that  in  fact  a  certain  amount 
of  expenditure  under  that  head  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  the  proper  and  ordinary  expendi- 
ture of  a  working  man. 

12177.  It  is  a  question  of  degree  } — It  is  a  Pti 
question  of  degree.  Then  the  proof  that  his 
pauperism  is  not  due,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases, 
to  excessive  drinking,  or  idleness  of  a  kind  which 
would  be  criminal,  is  to  be  found  in  the  very 
interesting  figures  which  have  been  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Booth.  He  has  shown,  and  1  have  never 
seen  any  adverse  criticism  upon  this  statement, 
that  "pauperism  increases  most  rapidly  after  65," 
and  that  whereas  the  average  is  8  per  cent,  before 
65,  it  becomes  25  per  cent  in  the  years  after  65. 

12178.  That  is  to  say,  that  with  advancing 
years  people  are  able  to  earn  less  ? — It  shows 
conclusively  that  the  chief  and  predisposing 
cause  of  pauperism  is  old  age,  and  consequent  on 
old  age  a  man's  inability  to  work.  He  has  also 
shown  that  which  is  still  more  striking,  that  it 
turns  out  by  an  examination  v>f  the  figiu-es,  that 
of  paupers  above  65  the  proportion  who  have 
not  been  chargeable  before  60  is  five-sixths.  In 
his  first  calculation  Mr.  Booth  said  eight-ninths, 
but  I  think  in  his  latest  work  on  the  subject  he 
has  corrected  this,  and  has  made  the  iimount 
five-sixths,  but  still  the  proportion  is  so  great  that 
the  argument  is  not  materially  aff'ected  by  any 
correction.  We  will  say,  therefore,  ofj.aupers 
over  65,  five-sixths  have  not  been  chargeable 
before  60.  I  contend  that  if  a  working  man, 
and  a  poor  man,  is  able  to  keep  himself  from  the 
Poor  Law  up  to  the  age  of  60,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  attach  any  blame  to  him,  if,  after  60,  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  provide  for  himself. 

12179.  Whatever  abuse  there  may  have  been 
of  his  earlier  facilities  of  putting  money  by? — 
Well,  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  working 
man,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  very  great 
facilities. 
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Mr.  Booth. 

12180.  It  is  not  the  number  who  have 
had  any  relief  at  all  before  65,  but  tlie  niun- 
ber  who  have  had  relief  during  the  12  months 
previous,  that  is  the  question.  If  you  carry 
it  back  for  the  whole  of  a  man's  life,  no 
doubt  a  larger  number  would  have  had  some 
relief? — Yes;  I  understand  that.  It  would  be, 
of  course,  extremely  difficult  to  follow  out 
the  whole  course  of  a  man's  life,  and  to  say 
whether  under  any  circumstances,  or  at  any  time, 
he  had  received  Poor  Law  relief. 

12181.  And  it  would  be  unfair  to  call  him  a 
pauper  because  he  once  had  Poor  Law  relief  ? — 
Certainly,  because  he  might  have  been  compelled 
in  middle  life  to  have  had  relief  owing  to  accident 
or  owing  to  some  misfortune  of  a  kind  which  he 
could  not  provide  against.  Then,  thirdly,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  majority  of  old  age  paupers  are 
women,  and,  as  is  well  known,  women  are  very 
seldom  intemperate,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  persons  who  by  the  very  necessity  of  their 
lives  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  almost  precluded 
from  saving.    It  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  working  man  to  give  a  fixed  sum  to 
his  wife,  which  is  calculated  upon  the  daily  neces- 
sities of  the  family,  and  to  keep  the  rest  for  him- 
self; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  such 
a  case  no  allowance  is  made  for  such  a  luxury 
as  old  age  provision.     I  have  here  a  return 
which  was  made  for  me  of  the  previous  occupa- 
tions of  persons  in  the  Birmingham  workhouse, 
and  dealing  with  women  alone  over  65  years 
of  age,  I  find  that  out  of  the  710  women  who 
were  in  receipt  of  relief,  whether  out-door  relief 
or  in-door  relief,  in  the  Parish  of  Birmingham, 
331  gave  as  their  previous  occupation  house- 
Avork,     Nearly  one-half   were   persons  whose 
whole  occupation  was  keeping   house  for  the 
bread-winner  and  having  no  means  of  earning 
money  themselves.    And  I  say  that  when  we 
are  dealing  with  these  figures  of  pauperism,  and 
when  we  know  that  a  very  large  proportion  are 
due  to  women  who  cannot  save,  nothing  could  be 
more  cruel  than  to  say  that  their  position  is  the 
result  of  their  own  fault.    There  is  no  neglect, 
there  is  no  drunkenness,  and  there  is  no  idleness, 
it  is  not  true,  and  I  think  the  accusation  ought 
not  to  be  made.    I  may  observe  that  there  is  a 
separate  head  for  charing.     And   the  women 
employed  as  domestic  servants  or  charwomen, 
or  as  nurses  or  as  housekeepers,  are  separately 
classed  in  this  return. 

Mr.  Pell. 

12182.  So  that  the  housework  means  in  this 
return  family  work  ? — Yes.  I  would  only  say 
in  summing  up  this  part  of  my  argument  that  I 
think  that  in  dealing  with  the  poor  some  econo- 
mists expect  from  them  a  virtue  which  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  find  in  ourselves.  The  poor,  of 
course,  have  less  opportunities  of  thrift  than  the 
well-to-do  classes,  and  it  is  a  little  too  much  to 
expect  from  them,  unless  in  very  exceptional 
instances,  the  extremely  penurious  lives  which 
would  be  necessary  if  they  were  to  make,  by 
their  own  efforts  alone,  a  sufficient  provision  for 
old  age.  I  do  not  think  they  are  called  upon 
when  they  are  in  active  work,  and  providing  for 
their  families'  subsistence,  to  deny  themselves 
everything  in  the  nature  of  a  working  man's 
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luxury.  I  was  going  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  (committee  to  facts  bea'-ing  ujjon  this.  It 
has  been  given  in  evidence  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Commission  that  in  their 
experience  none  go  to  the  workhouse  who 
have  not  lived  an  imj)roviilent  or  a  drunken 
life.  That  is  not  my  txjjerience  at  ;ill. 
I  find  that  again  and  again,  by  circumstances 
which  are  really  entirely  beyond  their  own  control, 
working  men  who  have  been  thoroughly 
industrious.  ])erfectly  good  workmen,  temperate, 
and  thrifty,  have  been  thrown  out  of  ('m])lovinent 
in  middle,  or  later,  life,  and  tlien  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  get  em])loyment  again  at  anything  like 
remunerative  wages.  I  may  give  as  a  good 
illustration  a  case  which  came  under  my  own 
knowledge.  A  man  served  one  firm  for  20  vcars, 
from  the  age  of  20  to  the  age  of  40;  he  was  an 
ordinary  workman,  nothing  sj)ecial,  his  Avages 
were  somewhere  about  28.5.  a  week,  and  he  had  a 
wife  and  family  ;  and  he  contrived  to  save  a  con- 
siderable simi  of  money,  something  like  50/. 
Then  the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected 
ceased  business;  but  they  gave  him  an  ex'  elh'iit 
character,  and  they  gave  him  a  considerable 
present  in  money.  He  sought  and  he  found 
other  employment  but  his  next  tirm  failed  after 
five  years.  In  the  course  of  the  next  15  years 
that  man  Avent  about  almost  like  a  rolling  stone 
from  employment  to  employment,  and  never 
staying  long  enough,  not  through  his  own  fault, 
but  from  circumstances  he  could  not  control  ; 
never  staying  long  enough  to  establish  any  claim 
upon  his  last  employer.  When  he  became  60 
years  of  age  he  had  to  live  for  a  time  upon  his 
savings,  and  when  those  were  exhausted — he  had 
been  trying  lor  work  all  the  time,  but  had  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  work,  as  younger  men 
Avere  ahvays  preferred  to  him — and  that  man 
would  be  in  the  workhouse  to-day  if  it  were  not 
for  the  assistance  he  has  received  from  friends. 
Well,  that  is  only  a  case  and  an  illustrati(m. 

Chaii'nian. 

12183.  You  knoAv  all  the  facts  of  that  case  ? — 
I  knoAV  the  Avhole  of  the  facts  of  that  case. 

12184.  You  mentioned  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
children  ? — Yef,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  Avife  and  children. 

12185.  Have  they  done  anything  for  him  ? — 
They  have  done  something  for  him.  He  had  tAvo 
children,  one  of  whom  was  married,  but  they 
Avere  not  in  a  position  to  do  much,  but  they  are 
partly  assisting  him  now.  Well,  then,  the  same  Domestic 
thing  applies  to  domestic  servants  Li  the  case  of  servants, 
domestic  servants  Ave  all  know  instances  of 
faithful  servants  Avho  remain  Avith  one  family  for 

an  almost  indefinite  time ;  Avhereas,  in  many  other 
cases  a  servant  passes  rapidly  from  one  employ- 
ment to  another,  the  point  being  that  these  latter 
never  stay  long  enough  to  establish  a  claim  upon 
their  employers. 

12186-9.  A  good  deal  by  their  own  choice  ?  — 
Very  often  by  their  own  choice,  but  still  there  is 
no  crime  in  it.  I  have  known  servants  who  were 
perfectly  happy  in  a  comfortable  service,  and 
Avho  said  so,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  a 
desire  for  a  change.  They  wanted  to  see,  as  they 
said,  more  of  the  Avorld.  Well,  it  may  be  very 
foolish,  but  after  all  you  cannot  charge  it  against 
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them  as  an  offence.  But  what  I  want  to  point 
out  is  that,  wherever  that  arises,  when  those 
])eoj)le  become  okl,  they  cannot  get  employment. 
No  one  wiil  take  a  servant  past  50  years  of  age, 
and  accordingly,  almost  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  they  will  have  to  go  to  the  workhouse. 
Now,  to  return  to  the  case  of  the  Birmingham 
Workhouse  again ;  of  438  in-door  females  over 
65  years  of  age,  13  were  nurses,  89  were  char- 
women, 36  were  domestic  servants,  1 1  were 
housekeepers,  and  two  were  cooks.  That  is  to 
say,  that  151  out  of  438  were  directly  connected 
with  domestic  service. 

12190.  You  have  dealt  with  one  branch  of  the 
question ;  we  now  come  to  the  effect  of  the 
administration  of  poor  relief  upon  aged  paupers  ? 
— I  would  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  there  is 
some  force  in  this  argument ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
if  a  union  is  laxly  administered,  if  out-door  relief 
is  freely  given  to  undeserving  people,  no  doubt 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
apparent  amount  of  old  age  pauperism  by  the 
addition  of  persons  who  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  paupers  at  all.  But  my  view  is  that 
the  matter  cannot  be  strained  too  far,  and  that  if 
there  were  any  attempt  t"  establish  universally 
a  very  stringent  administration  of  out-door  or  of 
in-door  relief,  there  would  be  so  much  public 
feeling  against  it,  and  so  much  prejudice  created, 
that  the  whole  of  our  present  system  would  be 
endangered.  I  think  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  avoid  hardship  unless  such  a  stringent  system 
were  accompanied  by  the  sort  of  personal  and 
devoted  attention  given  to  the  matter  by  men 
like  Mr.  Bland  Garland  and  others,  where  names 
have  been  mentioned  to  the  Commission  ;  unless 
a  gentleman  can  be  found  who  will  himself 
personally  inquire  into  all  doubtful  cases,  wnd 
who  will  take  cure,  at  all  events,  that  no  one 
who  is  deserving  shall  be  refused.  Under  these 
circumstances,  1  could  quite  understand  that 
little  difficulty  would  be  likely  to  arise,  but  if  it 
were  left  to  the  administration  and  discretion  of 
paid  officials,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  grave 
scandals  wotdd  arise,  and  that  the  prejudice 
created  against  it  woidd  be  so  great  as  to  be 
irresistible.  I  want  particularly  to  impress  this 
part  of  the  argument  upon  the  Commission, 
because  I  speak  there  from  some  parliamentary 
and  political  experience.  There  is  no  agitation 
which  I  think  Avould  be  more  dangerous,  and  of 
which  I  have  greater  fear,  than  an  agitation  in 
favour  of  something  like  widespread  out-door 
relief.  I  know  that  among  the  working  classes 
now  there  exists  a  great  prejudice  against  the 
insistence  in  certain  unions  on  in-door  relief. 
They  have  a  plausible  case  ;  it  appears  very 
hard  that  a  working  man  should  be  obliged 
to  break  up  his  house  at  great  expense 
in  order  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  when,  as  he 
says,  a  small  and  temporary  relief  would  enable 
him  to  preserve  his  belongings,  and  with  some 
hope  or  expectation  of  finding  employment  after- 
wards. But  at  the  same  time  J  know  that  that 
argument  pressed  by  ignorant  i)eople  to  its  con- 
clusion might  lead  to  a  re-introduction  of  all  the 
evils  against  which  the  new  Poor  Law  is  sup- 
posed to  guard  us,  and  1  do  think  that  it  behoves 
Parliament  and  statesmen  to  take  care  that  there 
is  no  groimd  for  the  prejudice  *\hich  undoubtedly 
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exists.  The  sentiment  is  strongest,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  the  aged.  There  is  more  sympathy 
for  the  aged  than  for  the  able-bodied.  1  think  a 
stringent  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
regard  to  able-bodied  persons  may  be  easily 
defended ;  but  Avith  regard  to  poor  and  infirm 
persons,  whose  relatives  would  gladly  receive 
them  if  they  had  some  assistance  in  the  shape  of 
out-door  relief,  it  is  much  more  difficsult  to  argue 
against  that  sentiment  ;  and  any  well-devised 
scheme  of  old  age  pensions  would,  I  am  convinced, 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  administrators  of  the 
Poor  Law  ;  and  that  is  the  second  ground  of  my 
argument,  and  I  would  press  it  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission. 

12191.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  conviction 
that  you  have  prepared  a  scheme? — Yes.  I 
assume  on  these  grounds  that  it  is  very  desirable, 
if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  practicable,  to  secure  old 
age  provision  for  the  poor  I  think  that  our  pre- 
sent experience  shows  that  it  has  not  been  done, 
and  cannot  be  done  in  any  reasonable  time  by 
existing  means  ;  and  my  object  has  been  to  find 
some  plan  by  which  an  impetus  can  be  given 
towards  this  provision. 

12192.  You  have  considered  I  daresay  the 
various  attempts  that  have  been  made  both  at 
home  and  abroad  to  meet  this  difficulty  and 
danger  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  given  special  attention  to 
the  scheme,  which,  of  course,  is  the  only  compre- 
hensive national  scheme  which  has  yet  been 
carried  out,  and  which  is  in  operation  in 
Germany;  and  I  have  made  some  enquiries  on 
the  spot  there,  but  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  quite  inapplicable  to  our  English  habits 
and  feelings. 

12193.  Will  you  give  your  reasons  for  that 
opinion  ? — One  objection  to  it  is  that  a  compul- 
sory scheme  ought  to  be  universal,  and  I  do  not 
see  any  way  of  making  a  compulsory  scheme 
universal.  I  have  never  seen  how  you  could 
apply  compulsion  to  any  but  persons  who  are  in 
regular  employment.  It  is  very  easy  in  their 
case  to  deduct  their  contribution  from  their 
wages  through  the  employers  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  are  their  own  employers,  or  who  are 
in  casual  employment,  a  very  large  class  of  the 
population,  I  have  never  seen  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  apply  this  compulsory  provision. 

12194.  And  has  the  German  system  failed  in 
that  respect? — The  German  system  has  hitherto 
not  attempted  it.  Then  the  second  practical 
objection  is  the  enormous  cost  of  administration 
involved,  which,  I  think,  has  been  found  much 
greater  in  Germany  than  the  promoters  of  the 
movement  anticipated.  And  thirdly,  I  think  it 
would  be,  in  the  long  run,  very  unpopular  with 
the  working  classes,  who  would  resent  it  as  an 
unreasonable  interference  with  their  liberty. 

12195.  Have  they  commenced  to  do  so  in 
Germany  ? — Well,  there  is  not  the  same  Ireedom 
of  expression  in  Germany  that  there  is  io  this 
country  ;  but  certain  individuals  to  whom  1 
spoke  complained  very  bitterly  of  it.  1  ought  ti 
say,  however,  that  a  good  number  of  public  meet- 
ings of  Avorking  men  have  been  held  in  this 
country  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  old  age 
pensions,  and  it  is  a  rather  interesting  fact  that 
at  the  majority  of  those  meetings,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  resolutions  have  been  passed  in 
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favour  of  a  (compulsory  system.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  that  when  it  was  not  a  theory, 
but  a  practical  application,  the  same  people  who 
approve  of  it  in  theory  would  object  to  it  very 
much. 

12196.  I  suppose  the  people  who  attended 
those  meetings  were  chiefly  workmen  who  were  en- 
gaged in  employment  where  a  deduction  from  the 
wages  would  be,  as  you  have  just  now  suggested, 
easy ;  I  suppose  they  were  men  employed  at 
saw-mills,  and  ironworks,  and  large  factories, 
where  a  large  number  of  persons  were  engaged, 
and  where  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
making  the  necessary  deduction ;  but  when  you 
come  to  the  scattered  employments  over  the 
country,  the  difficulty  is  of  quite  another  sort,  is 
it  not — I  think  that  the  meetings  I  referred  to 
have  all  been  held  in  towns,  therefore,  they 
have  been  meetings  of  workmen  employed  in 
factories;  probably,  in  many  cases, small  factories  ; 
but  still,  where  the  collection  by  the  man's  em- 
ployer would  not  be  impossible  or  difficult.  Then 
my  fourth  objection  to  it  is  that  if  you  are  to 
have  a  compulsory  system  there  must  be  absolute 
security.  You  cannot  compel  a  man  to  pay  for 
a  doubtful  benefit ;  the  benefit  must  be  absolutely 
assured  to  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt ; 
consequently  you  must  exclude  the  friendly 
societies,  which  are  voluntary  organisations,  and 
the  whole  thing  must  be  managed  by  the  State, 
and  for  the  State.  To  that,  1  think,  a  very 
serious  and  very  reasonable  objection  would  be 
taken  by  the  friendly  societies,  and  that,  I  think, 
joined  to  the  other  objections,  would  be  fatal  to 
any  Parliamentary  effort  to  carry  out  svich  a 
scheme. 

12197.  Is  ihere  any  other  scheme  which  you 
have  considei-ed  ? — Well,  I  have  also  been  very 
much  interested  by  the  scheme  which  bears  Mr. 
Booth's  name,  and  which  is  logical,  and  which 
would  undoubtedly  du  what  it  professes  to  do. 
But  it  has  to  my  mind  one  fatal  objection,  and 
that  is  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  never 
provide  the  money  for  it.  1  should  not  myself 
think  that  any  statesman  or  any  Government 
would  ever  be  found  in  any  time  that  I  can  look 
forward  to,  to  propose  additional  taxation  to  the 
extent  of  20  or  24  millions  a  year  for  such  a 
purpose. 

12198.  You  think  it  out  of  the  range  of 
practical  politics  ? — I  think  it  would  be  out  of 
the  range  of  practical  politics. 

12199.  Well,  that  being  the  case,  the  subject 
was  considered,  I  think,  by  what  you  have  called 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  ;  would  you  explain 
what  that  Parliamentary  Committee  was  ? — 
Well,  it  was  a  volimtary  committee  which  con- 
sisted of  something;  like  80  members  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  who  met  frequently  to  con- 
sider the  whole  subject,  and  who  laid  down  in 
the  hrst  instance  certain  general  principles  upon 
which  they  thought  any  scheme  should  proceed, 
and  then  appointed  a  small  sub-committee  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  on  these  lines,  with  power  to 
consult  an  actuary.  And,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
convenient  that  I  should  call  the  attention  of 
the  Commission  in  the  first  instance  to  the  neces- 
sary limitations  of  this  scheme,  because  I  have 
observed  that  it  has  frequently  been  criticised, 
because  it  does  not  do  what  certainly  it  never 


Chairman  —continued, 
pretended  to  do.  The  Parliamentarv  Committee 
never  had  it  in  their  mind  that  it  would  be 
l)ossible  at  the  present  time  to  secure  any 
universal  s\stem  of  old  age  provision  The 
utmost  that  they  hoped  was  to  propose  some- 
thmg  m  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  which 
would  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  .^ubject 
and  which  would  be  good  as  far  as  it  went,  and 
which  might  lead  gradually  to  a  much  moi-e  com- 
plete arrangement.  I  comj)are  this  question  very 
often,  and  in  many  of  its  features,  to  tlie  agitation 
in  connection  with  national  education.  There  also 
the  original  promoters  did  not  bring  forward  a 
scheme  for  compulsory  universal  national  educa- 
tion, but  they  suggested  assistance  and  a  stimulus 
to  voluntary  effbrts  which  were  alreadv  boin^ 
made,  and  1  think  they  were  satisfied  in  "tlic  first 
instance  with  a  grant  of  some  3u,0()0/.  a  year, 
which,  as  we  all  know,  has  now  extended  and 
developed  into  a  grant  of  between  eight  to  nine 
mdlions  a  year.  Then  an  object  which  we  had 
in  view  was,  looking  to  the  infrequency  of  such 
a  provision  at  the  presen!  time,  to  find,  if  possible, 
some  forcible  stimulus  and  temptation,  which 
would  induce  at  all  events  the  more  thrifty  and 
the  more  thoughtful  of  the  working  classes  to 
contribute  towards  such  a  provision.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  temptations  offered  have 
not  been  sufficient,  but  our  object  was  to  see 
whether  the  State  could  offer  additional  temp- 
tations which  might  be  sufiicient. 

12200.  And  hence  the  scheme  which  you  are 
about  to  submit  to  the  Commission  ? — Yes  ;  I 
would  make  one  other  preliminary  observation, 
which  is,  that  this  scheme  is  not  to  be  treated  as 
if  it  was  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It 
is  a  tentative  proposal  put  forward  by  the  Ccm- 
mittee,  _  to  show  that  in  some  practical  shape 
their  views  can  be  carried  into  effect.  We 
were  obhged  to  make  our  proposal  definite, 
otherwise  we  could  not  have  obtained  an 
actuarial  estimate  of  the  cost,  but  every  point 
in  the  scheme  might  be  varied  if  you  are  willino- 
to  vary  proportionately  the  estimate  of  the  cost! 
We  were  not  able  to  submit  alternative  schemes, 
because  our  actuarial  estimate  was  certainly  very 
costly,  and  we  had  not  large  funds  to  deal 
with.  In  the  first  place,  the  scheme  anticipates 
that  a  State  pension  fund  would  be  created,  to 
which  Parliament  would  make  an  annual  o-rant, 
which  would  be  supplemented  in  some  proportion 
to  be  subsequently  settled  by  the  Poor  Kate ;  the 
idea  being  that  as  any  old  age  provision  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  ultimate  relief  of  the  Poor  Kate,  it 
would  be  perfectly  fair  that  the  same  source 
which  supplies  the  Poor  Rate  should  supply  at 
any  rate  a  portion  of  the  cost. 

12201.  Then  Avhenever  hereafter  you  mention 
any  subvention  by  the  State,  it  will  be  understood 
that  that  includes  a  proportion  of  the  local  rates 
to  be  settled  hereafter  ? — Yes.  Then  the  scheme 
contemplates  three  cases,  in  which  persons  de- 
sirous of  making  provision  for  old  age,  and  volun- 
tarily prepared  to  do  so,  can  be  helped  by  this 
State  pension  fund.  Case  I.,  is  where  the  provision 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  for  a  certain 
definite  contingency  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  a  pension 
after  arrival  at  the  age  of  65  years ;  and  provides 
for  no  collateral  advantages,  and  for  no  return  of 
subscription  in  the  event  of  death  before  the  age 
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'  of  65  ;  in  this  case,  of  course,  the  contributions  of 
persons  who  do  not  live  to  be  65  go  to  swell  the 
benefits  of  persons  who  do  live  to  be  65.  It  is 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  tontine,  or  one  may 
say  it  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  fire  insurance. 
The  pi'emiums  whi'ih  we  all  pay  against  fire  in- 
surance go  to  provide  for  the  cases  where  fire 
actually  takes  place.  If  we  do  not  have  a  fire 
we  get  no  direct  advantage  from  our  payments. 
Well,  in  this  case,  which  of  course  is  the  cheapest 
to  the  insurer,  the  male  person  is  required,  firstly, 
to  deposit  21.  10s.  at  the  age,  or  before  the  age 
of  25.  Now,  I  may  here  point  out  what  the 
object  of  the  Committee  was  in  requiring  in  every 
case  that  there  should  be  a  deposit ;  it  is  to  secure 
the  subsequent  payments.  As  the  scheme  is  a 
voluntary  one,  we  have  to  foresee  what  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  greatest  diflSculties  with  which 
the  friendly  societies  have  to  contend,  namely, 
the  temptation  or  the  inclination  of  insurei's  to 
cease  their  subscriptions  in  later  years.  We  con- 
sidered that  if  we  could  pledge  them  by  propor- 
tionately large  contributions  in  the  earlier  years, 
we  should  have  a  hold  upon  them,  and  they  would 
be  less  likely  to  give  up  the  advantage  given  by 
a  subscription  which  they  had  made,  than  they 
would  be  if  the  whole  of  the  payments  Avei'e  made 
by  an  annual  subscription.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  secessions  in  the 
friendly  societies  take  place  among  the  younger 
men,  that  is  to  say  among  the  members  who  are 
perfectly  qualified  to  continue  their  subscriptions 
if  they  choose  to  do  so,  and  not  among  the  old, 
who,  from  lack  of  employment,  illness,  or  other 
misfortune,  may  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
continue  their  subscriptions.  I  have  got  here 
a  letter  from  an  official  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
in  which  he  calls  attention  to  this  fact.  He 
says  :  "  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  taken 
"  from  the  Manchester  Unity  during  the  year 
"  1890,  no  less  than  44,292  persons  joined  the 
"  society  as  new  members,  and  during  that  year 
"  20,186  members  left  by  secession  alone.  Of 
"  the  44,292  entrants,  31,650  were  under  25 
"  years  of  age.  Of  the  20,186  who  seceded, 
"  7,689  were  under  25  years  of  age  ;  6,963  had 
"  been  members  two  years  or  less,  and  11,929 
"  were  members  of  less  than  five  years  standing." 
That  is  the  difficulty  against  which  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  have  tried  to  guard,  by 
requiring  in  every  case  a  serious  deposit  before 
the  insurance  is  opened.  Then  the  proposal 
of  the  Committee  goes  on  to  provide  that  the 
insurer,  having  made  his  deposit  of  21.  10*.,  the 
State  fund  is  to  add  in  the  first  class  of  cases 
the  sum  of  10/.  to  it. 

12202.  Is  it  to  be  actually  lodged  in  the  same 
way  as  the  21.  \0s.  is  lodged  ? — No,  I  was  going 
to  explain ;  that  is  not  necessary.  It  wotdd 
be  a  question,  of  course,  of  State  book-keeping, 
but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  State  would 
allot  every  year  such  a  sum  as  would  be  suffi- 
cient at  the  age  of  65  to  produce  an  amount 
equivalent  to  what  a  10/.  deposit  at  25  Avould 
produce  ;  so  that  that  would  spread  the  State 
contribution  over  the  whole  period  of  insurance. 
But  the  idea  of  the  Committee  was  that  the 
contribution  should  appear  to  be  made  in  the  book 
of  the  insurer  at  the  time  of  the  first  deposit  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  book  of  the  insurer  should 
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show  the  immediate  addition  of  10/.,  and  the 
subsequent  addition  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  2\ 
per  cent,  to  this  10/.,  and  also  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  insurer  ;  there  again  the  Commission 
will  see  that  the  object  was  that  the  stimulus 
applied  should  be  apparent  and  visible  to  tiie 
most  ordinary  intellect ;  that  the  insurer  should 
have  his  book,  which  bore  on  the  face  of  it  that 
he  was  entitled  to  a  contribution  from  the  State 
of  10/.,  plus  interest ;  this  being  constantly  before 
him,  would  not  only  be  a  temptation  to  him  to 
make  the  deposit,  in  order  to  get  the  correspond- 
ing contribution  from  the  State,  but  it  would  also 
be  a  constant  inducement  to  him  if  he  possibly 
could  to  make  the  annual  sacrifice  requited  of 
him  in  subsequent  years. 

12203.  Can  you  tell  us  what  10/.,  advanced 
at  the  age  of  25  and  put  out  at  interest,  would 
amount  to  in  40  years  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could 
not. 

12204.  That,  of  course,  has  been  calculated? 
— Yes,  that  has  been  calculated,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  got  the  calculation  with  me 
here. 

12205.  Then  after  this  payment  of  21.  10s., 
what  contribution  does  the  would-be  annuitant 
make  ? — Well,  after  that  he  would  pay  lOs.  a 
year  himself.  But  before  coming  to  that  I  would 
make  tw^o  remarks,  and  the  first  is,  that  it  will 
be  observed  that  this  deposit  is  to  be  made  at  a 
time  when  it  would  be  most  easy  to  the  insvirer 
to  make  it — that  is  before  the  age  of  25.  The 
assumption  is  that  that  is  a  period  when  the 
insurer  is  earning  his  full  wages,  and  is  probably 
without  obligations,  in  the  nature  of  a  wife  or 
family,  and  we  believed  that  there  were 
very  few  cases  indeed  in  which  a  young 
man  could  not,  if  he  chose,  make  a  deposit 
before  the  age  of  25.  Then  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  probable  effect  of  this 
visible  stimulus,  and  I  would  give  to  the  Com- 
mission an  illustration  which  has  also  come 
to  my  own  knowledge  of  a  result  in  a  somewhat 
similar  case.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
employs  a  considerable  number  of  out-door 
servants,  grooms  and  gardeners  ;  he  found  some 
time  ago  that  none  of  these  men,  who  are  all 
young  men,  and  who  receive  wages  ranging 
from  14s.  in  the  case  of  boys,  to  30s.  in  the  case 
of  men,  had  made  any  savings  at  all ;  and  there- 
upon he  proposed  to  them  that  if  they  would 
save  as  much  as  21.  10s.  a  year,  and  put  it  into 
the  savings  bank  and  bring  him  the  book  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  would  add  21.  10s.  to  it,  ard 
that  he  would  go  on  doing  this  each  year,  if  they 
increased  their  savings  every  year  by  the  amount 
of  21.  10s.  They  were  of  course  at  liberty  to 
save  as  much  more  as  they  liked,  but  the  contri- 
bution of  the  employer  was  confined  to  21.  10s.,  in 
each  year  which  he  intended  to  be  a  stimulus  to 
induce  the  habit  of  thrift.  Well,  the  effect  was 
extraordinary.  Almost  all  these  persons  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  some  of  them  have  since  left 
his  employment  to  go  elsewhere,  taking  their 
books  and  their  savings  with  them.  But  the 
amount  of  savings  made  under  this  system  was 
perfectly  remarkable.  In  one  case  it  rose  to 
150/.,  in  other  cases  the  sums  were  20/.,  30/., 
40/.,  50/.  and  60/.,  by  men  in  receipt  of  these  at 
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all  events  not  very  high  wages,  and  altogether 
induced  by  this  stimulus.  But  there  are  other 
cases  which  would  I  daresay  suggest  themselves 
to  members  of  the  Commission,  and  I  have 
known  of  similar  inducements  offered  by  em- 
ployers to  their  domestic  servants,  having  si.nnilar 
results,  Avhere  no  contribution  would  have  been 
made  without  the  additional  stimulus  afforded 
by  the  offer  of  the  employer.  Continuing  the 
description  of  the  plan,  the  insurer  in  Case  I, 
would  have  to  make  an  annual  payment  of  10*. 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  65,  after  which  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  5."f.  a  week,  or 
13/.  a  year,  and  the  Commission  will  see  that  the 
assistance  or  stimulus  of  the  State  is  given  only 
to  assure  5s.  a  week  ;  but  of  course  there  would 
be  provisions  that  the  insurer  might  at  his  own 
cost  increase  that  sum  to  any  amount  he  liked. 

12206.  Tliat  is  to  say,  without  calling  for 
any  additional  assistance  from  the  State  ? — 
Yes,  without  calling  for  any  additional  assist- 
ance from  the  Stiite.  The  whole  assistance 
of  the  State  is  confined  to  the  first  10/., 
but  the  insurer  would,  of  course,  be  able 
to  enlarge  his  own  contribution,  so  as  to 
increase  the  5s.  a  week  to  10*-.  a  week,  or  to  any 
other  sum  that  he  preferred.  Then  comes  the 
second  case,  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  views 
of  those  persons  who  are  not  satisfied  to  insure 
only  for  the  chance  of  tiieir  reaching  65,  and 
who  want  what  I  may  call  earlier  advantages  in 
the  case  of  their  own  deaths  before  the  age  of 
65.  In  those  cases  the  insurers  would  be  required 
to  deposit  51.,  the  State  would  add  15/.,  and  the 
annual  payment  would  be  20s.  Then  in  addition 
to  the  55.  a  week  pension  to  which  he  would  be 
entitled  if  he  reached  the  age  of  65,  he  would  be 
entitled  if  he  died  before  the  third  payment  was 
made  to  have  his  deposits  returned.  If  he  died 
at  any  time  after  the  third  pa\ment,  but  before 
reaching  the  age  of  65,  a  provision  would  be 
made  for  his  widow  for  six  months,  and  for  all 
his  children  up  to  the  age  of  12,  so  that  the  total 
payment  should  not  exceed  12s.  a  week.  If  he 
died  before  the  age  of  65,  leaving  no  widow  or 
children,  then  his  representatives  would  have  a 
sum  of  5/.  for  funeral  expenses.  The  object  of 
this  form  of  benefit  was  to  provide  for  what 
after  all  is  the  strongest  desire  of  every  decent 
working  man,  that  is  to  provide  for  his  old  age, 
if  he  becomes  old  ;  and  if  he  dies,  to  provide  for 
his  widow  and  children,  or  in  certain  circum- 
stances to  provide  for  his  own  funei'al  without 
recourse  to  the  Poor  Law. 

12207.  Do  you  think  that  those  increased 
benefits  justify  an  increased  contribution  of  the 
State? — Yes,  certainly,  on  several  grovmds.  I 
think  the  increased  sacrifice  required  justifies  a 
larger  addition,  and  also  that  the  benefit  to  the 
State  justifies  larger  addition,  because  in  this  case 
you  are  not  only  providing  against  the  pauperism 
of  the  man  after  he  has  reached  the  age  of  65, 
but  you  are  providing  against  the  pauperism  of 
his  widow  and  children  if  he  should  die  before 
the  age  of  65.  You  are  also  giving  to  the  man 
what  I  may  call  an  expectation  of  benefit  at  an 
earlier  time.  It  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that 
young  men  are  very  apt  to  think  that  40  years  is 
so  far  ahead  that  they  are  never  likely  to  see  the 
end  of  it ;  but  all  of  them  are  prepared  to  con- 
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template  the  possibility  of  their  own  early  death, 
and  in  this  case  they  have  what,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  the  greatest  benefit  they  desire, 
a  reasonable  provision  for  those  le  t  behind  them 
and  those  that  are  dearest  to  tiieni. 

12208.  This  case  II.  is  a  much  more  compli- 
cated one  than  the  other  ;  has  it  been  examined 
by  a  competent  actuary  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  very 
diflBcult  matter  to  obtain  an  actuarial  calculation 
to  show  what  the  cost  of  this  would  be,  because 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  very  many  facts  at  the 
disposal  of  actuaries.  But  Mr.  Hunter,  who  waa 
really  the  originator  of  this  suggestion,  obtained 
some  very  valuable  figures  from  the  experience 
in  New  Zealand,  and  working  upon  them  and  some 
additional  information  bearing  on  the  subject  the 
acti  ary  was  able  to  construct  a  table  which  enabled 
him  to  ari-ive,  at  all  events,  at  what  he  believes  to 
be  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost.  No 
doubt  the  scheme  is  a  very  serious  addition  to 
the  cost,  as  it  involves  a  very  large  provision  in 
certain  cases.  Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a 
man  who  may  have  contributed  for  four  years 
only,  and  who  leaves  a  wife  and  several  young 
children.  Such  a  man  would  obtain  value  from 
the  State  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  in  return  lor  a  contiibution  of  only 
a  few  pounds  •.  and.  altogether  the  benefit  is 
a  very  liberal  benefit  for  a  very  moderate 
contribution,  and  the  large'-t  cost  to  the  State 
would  be  involved  by  this  proposal.  There  is  no 
doubt  also  that  it  would  be  somewhat  costly  in 
administration,  because  you  have  not  only  to 
follow  the  man,  but  you  would  have  to  follow  his 
widow  and  his  children. 

12209.  I  suppose  this  contribution  does  not 
estimate  the  extra  cost  of  administration  ?  -  Yes 
it  does,  the  whole  table  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
2^  per  cent.,  and  it  is  assumed  that  an  additional 
^  per  cent,  would  meet  the  cost  of  administration. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  leave  the  Commission 
to  form  their  own  views  about  that,  because  no 
accurate  calculation  of  the  costs  of  administration 
of  this  system  in  all  its  branches  can  be  fur- 
nished ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  \  per  cent, 
would  be  ample  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  admia- 
istration  in  the  first  series  of  cases.  Whether  it 
would  provide  for  the  whole  cost  of  administra  - 
tion where  you  have  to  deal  with  widows  and 
children  I  think  nothing  but  experience  could 
show. 

12210.  At  the  same  time  \our  opinion  is  that 
the  State  should  not  incur  a  greater  liability 
than  the  15/.  that  it  contributes  ? — Exactly  so. 

12211.  It  might  turnout  to  be  larger,  but  your 
present  intention  is  that  the  payment  made  to  the 
contributor  —  the  contribution  of  15/. — would 
cover  all  the  liabilities  of  the  State  ? — Yes,  it 
would  because  the  cost  would  be  ])rovided  by 
the  extra  j  per  cent,  which  would  not  be  paid  to 
the  contributor.  The  State  could  afford  to  give 
2|  per  cent.  ;  it  gives  2f  per  cent,  for  Consols,  but 
it  would  only  give  2-|-  per  cent,  on  the  sums  depo- 
sited with  them  by  the  insurers.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  there  is  i.o  doubt  that  the  advantages  of  this 
plan  are  obvious.  It  would  very  greatly  increase 
the  stimulus  given  to  the  system,  hut  if  it  should 
be  thought  by  Parliament  or  by  this  Commission 
that  it  is  too  complicated,  it  is  one  of  those  pro- 
posals which  might  be  varied,  and  for  which 
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much  simpler  scheme, 
namely,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office,  where 
the  insurer  died  before  65  a  certain  proportion 
of  his  contributions,  or  a  certain  sum  based  upon 
his  contributions,  might  be  returned  to  his  repre- 
sentatives.  That  would  be  very  simple  ;  it  would 
not  be  costly ;  it  would  not  aftord  so  great  a  sti- 
mulus, but  it  would  still  meet  the  views  of  those 
who  say, "  We  are  not  content  to  insure  against  an 
**  event  which  we  believe  in  our  case  will  never 
"  arise."    I  should  like  to  add  upon  that  point 
that  there  s  a  great  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  working  classes  as  to  the  probability  of 
their  reaching  old  age.    I  mean,  in  many  trades 
it  is  customary  for  those  who  represent  them  to 
say  that  the  average  life  in  the  trade  is  compa- 
ratively short ;  but  I  think  that  statement  is 
based  almost  invariably  upon  incorrect  or  incom- 
plete statistics  ;  very  much  upon  the  statistics  of 
societies  or  unions  which  do  not  contain  the 
whole  of  the  lives  of  their  members  ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  persons  who  have  been  their  members, 
but  who  have  seceded  from  them  before  they 
reached  the  age  of  65.    And  tlie  experience  of 
the  great  friendly  societies  goes  to  show  that 
the  probability  of  life  of  the  oidinary  working 
miin  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  class  in 
society,  considerably  better  than  the  average 
taken  from  the  House  of  Peers,  and  considerably 
better  than  the  average  taken  from  insurance 
societies  which  deal  with  the  middle  classes. 
Now,  in  both  cases,  that  is  to  say  in  cases  I. 
and  II.,  the  scheme  provides  special  rates  and 
benefits  applicable  to  females.    But  in  the  case 
of  females  no  suggestion  is  made  that  the  money 
should  be  returnable,  or  that  any  benefit  should 
accrue  in  case  the  insured  died  before  the  age  of 
65.    There  would  also  have  to  be  a  provision 
that  the  contributions  might  be  made  at  ihe  con- 
venience of  the  insurer,  either  by  one  lump  sum  or 
by  various  lump  sums  in  the  course  of  life.  It  often 
happens  that  a  working  man  comes  into  a  little 
"  wmdfall ;  that  is  to  say  the  balance  of  a  piece- 
work job,  or  a  thing  of  that  kind,  and  he  might 
prefer  to  put  in  two  or  three  years'  contributions 
at  once,  rather  than  to  continue  yearly  his  i-egular 
subscriptions  during  the  whole  of  the  period,  and 
ample  facilities  would  be  given  for  any  variation 
of  that  kind.    There  is  also  provision  suggested 
for  what  is  a  very  difficult  question,  as  to  the 
case  of  arrears.    It  is  suggested  that  in  the  case 
of  arrears  the  contributor  should  be  charged 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  during  which   he   might   have  an 
opportunity  of  making  up  his  arrears.    But  if  he 
does  not  make  up  his  arrears,  then,  if  he  dies 
before  65,  his  widow  is  to  have  5s  for  26  weeks, 
and  an)^  balance  of  his  own  subscriptions  in  cash 
without  interest. 

12212.  There  is  to  be  no  claim  except  this 
payment  of  5s.  ? — The  result  woidd  be  that  in 
that  case  his  estate  would  get  back  the  actual 
cash  he  had  paid,  but  he  would  have  no  advantage 
in  the  shape  of  any  contribution  from  the  State, 
and  no  advantage  in  the  shape  of  interest.  If  he 
lives  himself  to  65  it  is  proposed  that  he  hin;self 
should  have  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions 
without  intf^rest.  I  would  point  out  that  in  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  friendly  societies,  I  think,  have  discovered. 
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to  make  some  deterrent  conditions,  otherwise, 
at  the  first  temptation,  the  annual  subscrij^tion 
might  be  discontinued.  You  want  not  merely  to 
put  every  stimulus  in  the  way  of  continuing 
their  payments,  but  you  want  also  to  penalise 
their  discontinuance. 

12213.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  say 
about  the  contributions  of  a  man  living  to  the 
age  of  65.  Was  it  that  he  should  have  the 
amount  of  his  subscription  without  interest,  in 
addition  to  the  5s.  that  he  gets?  —  Oh,  no. 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  man,  who,  having  contri- 
buted for  10  years,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  age 
of  35,  should  then  break  off  his  subscription,  he 
would  not  be  entitled  to  anything  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  65,  or  died  before  the  age  of  65.  In 
the  first  of  these  cases  he  would  receive  tlie 
amount  of  his  subscriptions  without  interest. 

12214.  This  refers  to  the  question  of  arrears  ; 
I  did  not  understand  it  at  first  in  that  way  ? — 
Then  I  must  point  out  that  in  both  these  two 
cases  the  suggestion  is  that  the  whole  matter  be 
should  be  administered  by  the  State  and  through  i'<>- 
the  Post  Office. 

12215.  That  would  not  be  otherwise  than  a 
costly  arrangement,  would  it  not  ? — Well,  I  do 
not  myself  think  that  it  would  be  a  costly 
arrangement. 

12216.  I  understand  that  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  system  involves  the  employment 
of  a  large  and  hard-working  clerical  staff,  which 
would  have  to  be  materially  increased  if  duties 
such  as  you  propose  were  assigned  to  the  Office  ? 
— Clearly  work  of  this  kind  could  not  be  done 
by  the  existing  staff;  at  least,  in  many  cases  it 
would  involve  a  very  considerable  addition  to 
the  existing  staff.  But  I  proposed  to  deal  with 
that  later  on  as  a  general  objection,  but  as  you 
have  asked  me  about  it  perhaps  I  might  say  now 
to  you  that  the  pension  account  would  be  a  much 
more  simple  account  than  an  ordinary  savings 
bank  account.  There  would  be  no  withdrawals, 
and  in  its  oidinary  and  most  simple  form  it  will 
consist,  for  the  whole  period  of  40  years,  of  40 
entries  and  no  more.  The  book  would  contain 
one  entry  a  year  of  10s.  with  the  addition  of 
interest.  Well,  that  is  an  account  compared 
with  which  an  ordinary  savings  bank  account  is 
quite  a  complicated  affair,  because  the  ordinary 
savings  bank  account  not  only  contains  many 
entries  of  payments  in,  but  it  also  contains 
entries  of  payments  out. 

Mr.  Pell.  1 
12217.  Are  the  pensions  to  be  paid  weekly  by  Penil 
the  Post  Office?— Well,  that  is  the  proposal,  pa.''* 
That  again  is  not,  of  course,  a  fixed  condition ;  ' 
they  might  be  paid  quarterly,  but  the  Commis- 
sion will  see  that  there  are  great  advantages,  if 
it  can  be  managed,  in  paying  weekly,  because 
under  those  circumstances  the  insurer  is  less 
likely,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  pensioners,  to 
spend  the  whole  of  the  pension  as  soon  as 
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Chairman. 

12218.  Do  you  consider  that  this  payment  of 
  "       '  ■         ? — No, 


5s.  a  week  is  sufficient  for  subsistence: — -^^^j  herrlL. 
certainly  not ;  unless  the  insurer  has  some  other  1 
means  of  livelihood.    But  what  I  feel,  and  what  heii  o< 
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I  believe  would  be  the  result,  is  that  a  man 
having  55.  a  Aveek  would  be  a  welcome  guest 
in  the  houses  of  his  friends  or  relations  who 
cannot  now  afford  entirely  to  support  him.  He 
would  bring  a  little  addition  to  the  household 
income  which  would  enable  them  to  receive 
hini. 

12219.  What  would  happen  in  the  case  o I  those 
who  have  no  such  friends  willing  to  take  them 
in,  and  for  whom  ti)e  provision  of  55.  a  week  in 
vour  opinion  would  be  inadequate? — Well,  there 
would  be  such  cases,  but  I  think  they  would  be 
few,  in  which  from  some  source  or  other  a  man 
in  that  position  would  not  receive  the  additional 
assistance  which  he  requires.  Of  course,  if  he 
did  not  he  would  have  to  go  to  the  workhouse. 

12220.  There  is  another  objection,  that  the 
disability  to  work  and  to  earn  wages  arises  often 
before  65  ? — YeA,  and  sometimes,  <is  we  are  told, 
it  does  notarise  until  considerably  after  65.  VV^e 
have  had  evidence  of  old  men  working  even  past 
the  age  of  70. 

12221.  And  80  ?— And  80  ;  and  we  know  that 
it  is  quite  possible  that  people  may  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  vigour  after 
80  years  of  age.  But  I  confess  that  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Watson  and 
by  Mr.  Brabrook  upon  this  point;  and  I  think 
that  any  sclieme  of  the  kind  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  tables  were  provided  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Brabrook  and  Mr.  Sutton,  which  tables 
would,  as  1  understpnc],  show  what  pension  a  sum 
of  \l.  deposited  at  any  age,  say  from  five  years  old 
to  60,  would  give  to  the  insurer  when  he  reaches 
any  Hge,sny  from  45  to  80.  That  would  give  an 
infinite  variety  of  pensions,  and  a  man  who 
happened  to  pay  in  a  sum  of  1/.  and  upwards  at 
any  age  would  at  once  receive  a  paper  showing 
what  pension  in  return  for  that  he  would  be 
entitled  to,  say,  on  reaching  the  age  of  45,  and 
when  he  reached  50,  and  when  he  reached  55, 
and  when  he  reached  60,  and  so  on. 

12222.  He  would  pay  so  much  the  more  during 
the  earlier  years  if  his  [)ension  fell  due  from  45 
to  60 ;  but  would  he  not  pay  so  much  the  less  if 
he  provided  for  receiving  that  pension  at  70  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  earlier  the  payment  made  the  larger 
would  be  the  pension  ;  and  the  earlier  the  pension 
would  be  received  the  smaller  would  be  the 
pension. 

Lord  Lin  gen. 

12223.  But  the  original  payment  would  be  1/. 
down  and  an  end  of  it  ? — Yes,  I  take  1/.  as  being 
the  convenient  sum  almost  always  adopted  in 
these  tables  to  give  in  decimals  the  amount  of 
pension  which  could  be  receivable  at  stated  ages  ; 
and  I  belie\e  that  tables  have  been  constructed 
similar,  or  at  all  events,  if  not  entirely  similar, 
somewhat  similar  to  what  Mr.  Brabrook  pro- 
posed, and  appear,  I  think,  in  some  of  the  friendly 
societies'  books.  B«it  I  certainly  think  that  the 
greater  number  of  alternatives  which  you  can 
give  to  the  insurer,  the  more  likely  is  your 
scheme  to  collect  the  lai-gest  possible  number  of 
applicants. 

Chairman. 

12224.  Do  you  think  that  all  classes  of  work- 
people would  be  able  to  contribute  the  sum  that 
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you  proposed  ?  —  My  impression  is  that  if  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  were  adopted,  in  very  many 
cases  employers  iind  friends,  and  charitable 
people,  would  gladly  assist  the  insurer  to  com- 
mence his  deposit,  and  that  a.  great  deal  more 
might  be  expected  from  employers  of  labour 
and  others  in  this  direction.  I  would  also  say 
that  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  even 
the  class  which  receive?  the  lowest  wage  among 
the  working  people,  that  is  to  say,  the  agricul- 
tural labourer, would  be  unable  to  make  a  deposit 
if  he  were  strongly  tempted  to  do  so.  It  is  avcU 
known  that  the  agricultural  laboui'er  yearlv 
receives  a  very  considerable  sum  in  the  shape  of 
the  harvest  money  which  he  earns.  Out  of  that, 
or  out  of  some  other  chance  earnings,  I  think  he 
would  be  in  most  cases  able  to  find  a  sum,  even 
though  he  were  not  assisted,  wiiich  I  hope  in 
many  cases  he  would  be. 

12225.  Now,  you  have  a  third  expedient  still  T 
think  ? — No  A',  I  come  to  the  3rd  case,  to  which 
I  attach,  I  admit,  the  very  greatest  importance. 
Tiiat  is  a  case  which  has  been  devised  in  order  to 
ensure  the  co-oj)eration  of  the  friendly  societies  ; 
and  I  would  say  at  once,  that  if  the  friendly 
societies  take  this  matter  up,  I  do  no<:  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  through  them  that  I  should  anticipate 
by  far  the  largest  result.  I  should  expect  very 
much  more  from  the  inducement  they  would 
ofi^'er  and  the  advertisement  they  would  give 
to  it  than  from  the  purely  voluntary  system 
which  has  been  proposed  in  connection  with 
the  Post  Office.  Now,  the  provision  is  a 
very  simple  one ;  it  is  that  any  person 
after  depositing  305.  if  male,  25s.  if  female,  into 
the  Post  Office,  and  insuring  in  any  society  for 
6/.  10s.,  or  3/.  ISs.  respectively,  shall  have  their 
pension  doubled  by  the  State  at  the  age  of  65. 
The  liability  of  the  State  does  not  nccrue  until 
he  has  reached  the  age  of  65,  when  he  would  be 
able  to  claim  double  the  pension  to  which  he  had 
entitled  himself  in  his  friendly  society.  He  is 
asked  to  make  a  deposit  of  30s.  for  the  reason  I 
have  given  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  deposit 
generally.  The  eflfect  of  course  would  be  that 
he  would  obtain  his  total  pension  for  exactly  half 
the  contribution  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
required  to  make  to  bis  society.  Now,  I  have 
said  that  1  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  friendly  societies.  They  are 
brought  into  communication  with  all  that  portion 
of  the  working  classes  which  is  already  thriftily 
minded,  which  is  inclined  towards  any  j^roposals 
of  this  kind,  and  of  necessity  their  relations  with 
them  in  connection  with  their  sick  funds  would 
give  them  the  greatest  possible  infiuence  in  any 
pressure  which  they  might  bring  to  bear  iq)on 
them  to  carry  thrift  one  step  further.  Then 
again  the  object  of  the  friendly  societies  is  of 
course  the  same  as  the  object  of  the  promoters 
of  this  scheme.  They  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
upon  it.  Their  criticism  would  be  very 
damaging  to  it ;  then-  opposition  might  easily 
be  fatal  to  it.  The  friendly  societies  have 
very  great  Parliamentary  influence,  and  if  they 
were  universally  to  be  opposed  to  any  scheme 
that  was  proposed  of  this  kind,  1  do  not  say 
that  their  opposition  would  be  fatal,  but  I 
certainly  should  think  twice  myself  before  I 
attempted  to  proceed  ia  the  face  of  a  hostility 
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which  I  should  myself  consider  to  be  so  im- 
portant and  so  dangerous. 

12226.  Has  this  suggestion  been  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  any  friendly  society  ? — I 
could  hardl)-  say  that.  Of  course,  they  have 
seen  it  in  the  pubhc  press,  and  some  personal  com- 
munications have  gone  on  with  the  more  im- 
portant leaders  of  the  friendly  societies. 

12227.  On  this  very  point  that  you  are  now  ex- 
plaining ? — I  would  say,  frankly,  that  hitherto 
the  observations  of  some  of  the  best  known 
leaders  of  the  friendly  societies  have  been 
adverse  to  the  proposal,  but  I  am  not  dis- 
couraged altogethev  by  that,  because  I  really 
think  that,  in  p^rt,  their  criticism  was  prema- 
ture, that  is  to  say,  that  they  committed  them- 
selves to  these  opinions  before  the  final  scheme 
was  propounded  and  explained,  and  on  impres- 
sions which  they  derived  from  the  earlier 
statements  in  regard  to  it,  and  partly  also 
because  I  believe  that  even  now  they  are 
under  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  probable 
working  of  the  scheme.  And  I  should  say,  in 
reference  to  that,  that  I  myself  have  received 
a  very  considerable  number  of  letters,  some  from 
officials  of  friendly  societies,  and  a  good  num- 
ber from  members  of  friendly  societies,  strongly 
urging  that  I  should  not  desist  from  pressing  the 
matter,  and  expressing  the  belief  that  as  it 
becomes  better  known  it  will  become  popular 
with  the  majority  at  all  events  of  the  members  of 
the  friendly  societies. 

12228.  The  reason  of  the  opposition  I  suppose 
is  the  fear  of  the  interference  of  the  State  ? — I 
think  that  is  the  view  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant reason  for  objection.  The  officials  of  the 
friendly  societies  one  and  all,  and  I  think  the 
members  of  the  friendly  societies  for  the  most 
part,  object  to  any  further  control  or  interference 
by  the  State. 

12229.  Do  you  consider  the  alarm  Avell- 
founded  ? — Not  in  regard  to  this  scheme.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  well-founded  with  regard  to 
certain  of  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  to 
give  a  subsidy  to  the  friendly  societies.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
consent  to  give  a  subsidy  to  a  society  over  which 
it  had  no  control.  It  woidd  insist  upon  close 
examination  of,  and  superintendence  over,  any 
society  which  stood  to  it  m  that  relationship. 
Just  as  in  regard  to  education  wherever  the  State 
subsidy  is  given  it.  is  of  necessity  followed  by 
more  or  less  of  State  superintendence  and  control, 
and  the  tendency  is  continually  to  increase  that 
control. 

12230.  Will  you  to  any  extent  interfere,  in 
case  of  the  adoption  of  this  system  by  the  friendly 
societies,  with  their  operations,  Avith  the  amount 
of  subscriptions,  and  so  on  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  any  interference  is  necessary,  because  the 
proposal  is  that  the  State  should  deal  with  the 
individual  contributors.  It  has,  therefore,  no 
relations  with  the  societies,  and  has  no  claim  to 
any  further  control  or  superintendence  than  it 
^already  exercises.  It  would  deal  exclusively 
,witli  the  person  who  shows  that  somehow  or 
knother,  from  some  source  or  another,  he  suc- 
ccigded  in  obtaining  a  particular  pension ;  but 
'Ww  lie  has  obtained  it.  or  what  ar?  the  con- 
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ditions  of  the  society  from  which  he  has  obtained 
it,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
State  pledges  itself  to  the  contributors ;  and  if 
they  have  satisfied  themselves,  the  State  is 
practically  free  in  regard  to  the  security 
which  they  may  have  from  the  friendly 
society.  The  argument  has  been  made  that  that 
would  not  be  so,  that  there  should  be  an  indirect 
responsibility,  which  would  lead  to  increased 
superintendence.  The  best  statement  I  have 
seen  in  reference  to  that  view  was  in  a  speect 
made  at  a  meeting  of  friendly  societies  by  Mr. 
John  Morley  at  Newcastle;  he  said  that  sup- 
pose a  man  who  is  insured  in  a  friendly 
society,  when  he  comes  to  the  age  of 
65,  finds  that  the  friendly  society  has  failed,  he 
would  then  go  the  Government,  and  say,  "  I  was 
"  induced  to  go  into  this  friendly  society  by  the 
"  promise  which  you  made  to  me,  that  if  I 
"  obtained  a  pension  from  them  you  would 
"  double  it.  Now  they  have  failed,  you  are 
"  more  or  less  responsible,  and  you  ought  to  make 
"  up  to  me  for  mj  loss  ;  you  ought  to  give  me 
"  not  only  what  you  have  pi'omised,  but  also 
"  what  they  have  promised,  and  in  my  case  you 
"  ought  to  give  me  what  you  have  promised, 
"  although  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  getting  the 
"  amount  which  you  made  a  condition."  Well, 
I  confess  it  appears  to  me  that  that  is  a  rather 
far  fetched  argument.  I  do  not  find  that  the 
State  is  held  responsible  for  friendly  societies 
now,  although  there  are  people  who  say  that 
because  the  State  registers  these  friendly 
societies  it  gives  them  a  cachet,  or  seal  of  its  own. 
When  a  friendly  society  fails  there  are  great 
complaints  that  persons  have  been  led  to  invest 
in  it  by  the  fact  that  the  society  has  announced 
itself  as  a  Government  friendly  society.  I 
believe  that  to  be  now ;  I  believe  there  are 
people  who  are  ignorant  and  who  do  invest  their 
money  in  societies  which  are  undoubtedly 
unsound,  in  the  belief  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  Government  guarantee  attached  to 
them,  but  that  is  a  case  of  caveat  emptor, 
and  if  Mr.  Morley's  argument  holds  good  for  one 
it  holds  good  for  that  also.  But  I  would  go  a 
step  further  and  say,  that  if  this  argument  is  to 
be  pressed,  I  do  not  think  myself  that  it  would 
be  undesirable  that  the  State  shotdd  take  some 
little  responsibility,  and  that  might  easily  be 
done  without  any  interference  of  a  character, 
which,  I  think,  friendly  societies  would  be  in- 
clined to  object  to.  This  superannuation  or  old 
age  provision  might  be,  and,  I  think,  probably 
woidd  be,  by  all  the  good  societies,  kept  absolutely 
apart  from  their  ordinary  operations,  and  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  requiring  that  the  scale  ol 
contributions  should  be  controlled  by  some  State 
authority,  and  tliat  it  might  further  possibly  be  a 
matter  of  arrangement  between  the  friendly  socie- 
ties and  the  State  that  the  funds  of  this  particular 
branch  should  be  deposited  with  the  State  in 
return  for  which  the  State  might  give  a  little 
higher  interest  than  it  now  does.  Those  condi- 
tions, or  the  first  of  those  conditions,  being  com- 
plied with,  the  State  might,  in  my  opinion,  very 
fairly  guarantee  the  society,  so  far  as  this  parti- 
cular operation  is  concerned ;  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  other  operations,  having 
no  more  responsibility  for  them,  no  more  con'rol, 
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no  more  right  to  interference  than  it  has  at  pre- 
sent. 

12231.  How  do  you  think  that  friendly  socie- 
ties would  accept  the  suggestion  ?^ — I  do  not  think 
it  has  ever  been  made  to  them,  but  I  should  hope 
that  they  would  consider  it  favourably.  It 
would  clearly  be  a  great  advantage  to  them  if  it 
were  acf*ompanied  by  the  guarantee  which  I  am 
now  suggesting  as  a  possibility.  It  would  at  once 
mark  off  the  great  solvent  societies,  or  the  socie- 
ties which  are  certain  to  be  solvent,  even  althouffh 
at  the  present  moment  they  may  not  have  put 
themselves  absolutely  in  a  proper  position,  from 
the  inferior  .societies,  which  are  the  curse  of  the 
whole  thrift  movement,  which  do,  as  everyone 
knows  in  his  own  experience,  more  harm  almost 
than  can  be  described.  The  failure  of  one  vil- 
lage society  stops  thrift  in  that  village  for  per- 
haps 20  years,  and  produces  the  greatest  misery 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  ill-feelmg.  I 
think  it  discredits  all  thrift ;  I  have  known  many 
cases  in  my  own  experience — several  cases  I  will 
say,  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  in  my  own  ex- 
perience— where  men  have  told  me,  "TV e  will 
"  not  save,  we  will  not  put  any  money  by,  we 
"  will  spend  it,  because  we  have  put  money  by 
"  in  some  of  these  societies  and  we  have  lost  it." 
I  think  that  the  friendly  societies  have  a 
greater  interest  than  anyone  in  preventing  that, 
and  anything  which  tended  to  classify  them 
would,  I  believe,  be  a  great  advantage.  Also, 
and  this  is  an  advantage  which  is  independent 
even  of  the  very  limited  supervision  which  I  have 
suggested,  it  would  enable  the  societies  to  make 
a  new  arrangement  for  dealing  with  what  they 
all  confess  to  be  their  greatest  difficulty.  That 
difficulty  is  that  they  undertake  to  pay  sick  pay 
without  limit  of  age,  and  that  sick  pay,  after  the 
age  of  65,  tends  to  become  old  age  pay  ;  but  if 
they  took  up  a  scheme  of  this  kind  they  would,  I 
think,  be  able  in  every  case  to  close  their  trans- 
actions and  liabilities  for  sick  pay  at  the  age  of 
65,  and  say,"  If  you  want  superannuation"  (as  it 
really  is  after  the  age  of  65),  "you  must  get  it 
"  by  means  of  this  separate  subscription,  which 
"  under  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Govern- 
"  ment  will  be  a  very  small  sum  indeed.''  I 
observe  that  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
fellows in  their  tables  show  as  a  contribution 
necessary  to  provide  os.  a  week,  175.  per  annum 
from  the  age  of  25.  Of  course,  therefore,  half  of 
that,  or,  85.  6(/.  per  annum,  would  be  sufficient  to 
provide  the  2s.  6</.  a  week,  which  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  the  additional  '2s.  6d.  a 
week  from  the  Government.  I  only  give  that  as 
one  illustration.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  contri- 
bution is  rather  high.  I  believe  that  a  great 
society  would  find  it  possible  to  do  it  for  even 
less  than  that.  I  would  like  here  to  quote  a 
letter  from  a  leading  official  of  one  of  the  great 
friendly  societies  in  my  own  district,  which  I 
hope  indicates  the  temper  of  the  friendly  societies 
upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

12232.  Will  you  give  us  the  name  1^ — I  would 
rather  not  give  the  i/ame.  I  would  rather  the 
Commission  would  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth, 
on  the  merits  of  what  he  says,  than  upon  any 
authority  of  the  man  himself,  but  he   is  well 
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known  to  me.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
"  opposition  springs  from  the  thoroughly  English 
"  hatred  by  our  members  of  bein^-  coddled, 
"  assisted,  or  watched  over  by  the  Government 
"  in  their  effiwts  to  secure  independence.  We  all 
"  share  this  spirit,  but  if  it  is  possible  that  the 
"  State  aid  offered  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme 
"  can  be  secured  without  the  objectioimble  State 
"  interference,  and  thpt  by  accepting  it  we 
"  should,  undoubtedly,  increase  our  membership 
and  enhance  the  best  interests  of  the  society 
'•'  generally,  would  it  not  be  more  in  harmony 
"  with  our  fraternal  professions  to  cease  our  cry 
"  of  '.No  surreuder,'  and  try  to  adapt  the  Bill 
as  to  our  requirements?"  Then  he  says  in 
another  part  of  this  paper,  Avhich  was  written 
"  an  address  to  a  friendly  society  :  "  But  su))- 
"  posing  the  Manchester  Unity  could  be  per- 
"  suaded  to  adopt  the  scheme,  if  it  becomes 
"  operative  in  its  present  form,  does  it  not  seem 
"  possible  that  if  a  young  member  pays  the  3().v. 
"  suggested  to  secure  2.s.  6rf.  a  week  from  the 
"  State,  that  the  additional  contributions  neces- 
"  sary  to  be  paid  to  the  society  to  insure  another 
"  2s.  Qd.  would  be  so  small  that,  practically,  few 
"  would  be  unable  to  pay  them,  and  superannua- 
"  lion  might  become  as  easy  hereafter  as  pro- 
"  vision  for  sick  pay  is  to-day?  The  troublesome 
"  question  of  reduced  sick  pay,  necessitated  by 
"  inability  to  work  from  old  age  only,  might  be 
"  got  rid  of,  and  the  cessation  of  contributions  at 
"  60  or  65  facilitated."  The  plan  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  contains  some  suggestions 
for  dealing  by  temporary  provision  for  cases  of 
persons  over  the  age  of  25  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  1  only  call  attention  to 
that  ;  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter.  Of 
course  it  would  be  very  hard  upon  those  who  had 
passed  the  age  of  25  to  exclude  them  absolutely 
from  this  provision,  while  at  the  same  time 
calling  upon  them  to  pay  the  taxation  which 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  out.  I  would  be 
sorry  to  put  forward  the  scheme  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Conmiittee  as  having  been  sufficiently 
carefully  studied  to  be  accepted  as  a  final  solution 
of  that  part  of  the  question. 

Lord  Brassey. 

12233.  I  suppose  it  is  an  actuarial  question,  to 
a  large  extent  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  is. 

Chairman. 

12234.  Have  you  made  any  calculations  as  to  Estimate  of 
the  cost  of  your  scheme  ? — Yes,  I  have  done  so, 
although  the  cost,  of  course,  depends  so  entirely 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  scheme  is  availed 
of,  and  that  in  itself  is  so  impossible  to  foresee 
that  the  only  object  of  any  estimate  of  cost  is  to 
show,  as  I  think  I  can,  that  it  would,  at  all 
events,  be  well  within  the  limits  of  a  fair  Par- 
liamentary experiment.  The  basis  of  calculation 
is  to  assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that  every  man 
and  woman  living  at  the  time  would  accept  the 
offer,  rich  and  poor  alike.  If  they  did  so,  the 
cost  estimated  by  the  actuary  for  England  and 
Wales,  assuming  that  half  of  the  males  adopted 
the  non-returnable  scale  and  half  the  returnable 
scale,  woidd  be  5,026,250/.  I  should  say,  how- 
ever, that  that  would  have  to  be  somewhat 
increased,  because  after  the  actuarv  made  his 
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Chairman — continued, 
"calculation  the  Committee  somewhat  increased 
the  benefits  to  be  allowed.  But  on  the  same 
assumption  that  all  adopted  the  system,  there 
would  ultimately  be  a  reduction  of  Poor  Law 
expenditure  for  old  age.  That  is  reckoned  now 
to  be  3,000,000/.  a  year,  the  total  Poor  Law 
expenditure  on  old  age.  There  would  also  be  a 
reduction  of  Poor  Law  expenditure  on  behalf  of 
the  widows  and  children  who  would  be  rel'eved 
by  this  scheme. 

12235.  Would  you  make  any  separate  estimate 
as  to  those? — No;  I  have  made  no  estimate  of 
them;  but  putting  the  two  together,  I  have 
assumed  that  both  together  would  at  least,  amount 
to  3,000,000/.  a  year. 

12236.  I  think  Mr.  Booth's  estimate,  in  case 
his  scheme  was  adopted,  was  that  there  would  be 
a  reduction  on  account  of  old-age  expenditure  of 
les3  than  2,000,000/.  a  year. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12237.  Three  million  pounds  was  the  sum  I 
named  in  my  book,  but  I  admitted  that  it  would 
only  be  slowly  realised?— I  am  talking  now  of 
the  ultimate  result  and  the  ultimate  cost,  assum- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  were  only 
able  to  save  two-thirds  of  the  old-age  expenditure. 
That  would  be,  as  you  say,  2,000,000/.  Then 
you  must  take,  as  my  estimate,  1,000,000/.  as  the 
saving  on  the  widows  and  children.  But  I  have 
taken'"3,000,000/.  as  the  total  sum  that  might  be 
saved,  supposing  that  every  man  and  woman^  in 
the  community  adojited  the  scheme.  Deducting 
that  from  the  cost  leaves,  roughly,  2,000,000/.  as 
the  total  possible  cost.  But,  then,  I  ',)oint  out  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  imi)robable  that  the 
upper  and  well-to-do  classes  would  go  through 
this  elaborate  business  of  making  a  provision  of 
5s.  a  week  for  their  old  age.  Taking  them  as 
one-third  of  the  population,  I  deduct  one-third 
from  the  gross  total  cost  ;  but  I  only  deduct 
5  per  cent,  from  the  saving,  because  certainly 
the  upper  and  well-to-do  classes  are  not  respon- 
sible for  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  Poor  Law 
cost.  Makuig  these  two  deductions,  the  net  cost, 
if  every  man  and  woman  belonging  to  the  work- 
ino-  and  the  poorer  classes  joined  the  scheme, 
would  be  about  500,000/.  That,  of  course, 
however,  applies  only  to  the  time  when  the  saving 
of  Poor  Law  expenditure  comes  into  play,  it 
would  not  come  in  the  preliminary  and  provisional 
time  during  which  existing  old-age  people  are 
being  provided  for  by  the  Poor  Law.  Now,  to 
take"another  case,  as  giving  the  other  extreme 
ol  the  estimate,  and  assuming  that  only  one-tenth 
of  the  poor  and  working-class  population  joined 
the  scheme,  then  the  gross  charge  would  be 
one-tenth  of  two-thirds  of  5,026,250/.,  namely, 
335,000/. 

Chairman. 

12238.  Is  not  that  rather  assuming  that  that 
one-tenth  would  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  working 
population,  and  would  not,  in  fact,  be  a  select 
body  among  them  who  are  not  likely  to  come 
upon  the  po°or  rates  at  all  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  It 
assumes  the  ordinary  proportion  prevaiUng,  and 
upon  that  assumption  the  saving  would  be  one- 
tenth  of  3,000,000/.,  less  5  per  cent. ;  in  other 
words,  one-tenth  of  2,850,000/.,  or  285,000/. 


Chairman — continued. 

12239.  vSupposing  that  one-tenth  of  the  working 
population  joined,  you  would  hardly  be  entitleo 
to  make  much  deduction  from  the  poor  rate  on 
their  account,  because  they  would  probably  be 
the  more  thrifty  and  thoughtful,  and  those  who 
were  least  likely  to  come  to  the  poor  rate  ? — 
Well,  will  you  let  me  carry  out  my  own  estimate 
first,  and  then  I  will  c(mie  to  your  point.  Assum- 
ing that  the  one-tenth  who  joined  the  scheme 
Avere  the  average  proportion,  then  the  net  cost  of 
the  experiment  would  not  be  more  than  50,000/. 
a  year.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  one-tenth 
were,  as  I  think  your  Lordship  assumes,  the 
upper  working  classes,  therefore  not  likely  under 
any  circumstances  to  fome  upon  the  Poor  Law, 
the  saving  must,  of  course,  be  materially  reduce  I. 
A  fair  assumption  in  such  a  case  would  be  that 
the  net  cost  would  be  300,000/.  But  my  object 
in  putting  these  very  rough  figures  before  the 
Commission  is  to  show, as  1  have  said, thatunder  no 
conceivable  circumstances  can  the  cost  be  ruinous, 
or  more  than  wliat  1  may  call  a  fair  State  experi- 
ment. The  high  probability  is  that  at  the 
outset  of  the  scheme,  at  any  rate,  the  cost  will  be 
ridiculously  small.  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to 
suppose  that  even  one-tenth  of  the  working 
classes  would  in  the  first  instance  accept  this 
off^er.  In  regard  to  the  calculations  of  cost,  I 
should  say  that  they  have  all  been  based  upon 
the  Government  tables,  and  taken  at  the  rate  of 
2.^  per  cent,  interest.  No  credit  has  been  given 
for  what  I  may  call  the  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  they  might  make  on  arrears  and 
forfeitures.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  forfeiture, 
the  Government  would  keep  the  advantage  of  all 
the  interest  which  otherwise  would  accrue  to  the 
contributor,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  would 
be  a  considerable  sum.  But  as  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  reasonable  estimate  of  this  amount  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  it  at  all.  It  has  been 
suggested,  I  think  with  some  reason,  that  it 
might  be  well  that  a  scheme  of  this  kind  should 
be  localised,  and,  instead  of  being  conducted  by 
the  State,  should  be  conducted  bv  the  local 
authorities,  the  county  councils  and  the  town 
councils.  There  would  be  great  advantageo  in 
that.  1  think  more  interest  would  be  taken  in  a 
local  than  in  a  State  scheme  ;  it  would  be  brought 
nearer  home  to  the  people,  and  I  think  means  of 
advertising  it  would  be  found  which  probably 
would  give  it  a  greater  development  than  can  be 
expected  under  State  management.  It  would 
have  anothe:;  advantage,  which  is  this :  that 
while  the  State  only  pays  2^  per  cent,  for  the 
money  it  borrows,  the  municijialities  have  to  pay 
something  like  2>h  per  cent. ;  3|  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  the  most  important  municipalities,  and  3^ 
and  even  more  than  that  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  municipalities. 

Lord  Lingen. 

12240.  Not  for  what  they  borrow ;  they  lend 
at  the  rate  of  3g  per  cent,  but  they  borrow  at 
less  than  3.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
municipalities  borrowed  at  3^  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

12241.  Well,  now,  the  jNletropolitan  Stock  of 
the  London  County  Council  is  a  2^  per  cent,  at 
91/.  ? — Quite  so.  I  was  not  thinking  of  London, 
which  stands  by  itself  with  a  perfectly  excep- 
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tional  credit ;  but  I  was  thinking;  of  the  munici- 
palities in  the  country,  and  I  said  that  the  best 
of  them  borrow  at  a  little  over  3  per  cent.  The 
3  per  Cent.  Stock  of  Birmingham  is  under  100/. 
I  tliink  it  was  issued  at  98/.  But  the  smaller 
municipalities,  when  they  go  into  the  market, 
have  to  pay  for  their  debentui-es  3|  per  cent.  ; 
and,  accordingly,  these  bodies  would  be  able  to 

j  calculate  their  tables  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
To  that  extent  they  would  he  able  to  increase  the 
bent-fits  or  reduce  the  payments  as  they  saw  fit. 

i  They  would  receive  the  money,  and  that  money 
would  stand  in  the  place  of  their  existing 
stocks. 

Mr.  Peil 

12242.  That  would  be  a  financial  advantage  to 
them,  at  least  to  such  authorities  as  were 
borrowing  at  3 1  per  cent.  ? — Well,  that  depends 
upon  their  arrangements,  I  assume  that  they 
would  give  that  advantage  to  their  insurers  ;  that 

I  they  would  give  them  the  same  rate  of  interest 
I  which  they  are  now  payiiiir  to  the  ordinary 
'  lender.  The  plan  has  been  based,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculation  and  actuarial  estimate,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  insurance  begins  at  the  age 
of  25.  But  I  need  not  say  that  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  the  insurance  should  not 
begin  much  earlier,  and  why  the  deposits  should 
not  be  spread  o\er  a  pei'iod  of  years  before  25, 
as  well  as  be  made  in  a  lump  sum  at  25.  And  if 
the  insurance  were  to  betjiu  before  the  age  of  25, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Sutton,  for  instance,  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  of  course,  again,  the  benefits 
might  be  largely  increased,  or  the  amount  of 
subscription  might  be  largely  reduced.  The 
only  feeling  I  have  about  that  is,  that  it 
would  be  more  desirable  to  reduce  the  later  pay- 
ments than  the  earlier  payments,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  deposits  or  otherwise,  because'  I  am 
desirous  of  putting  the  greatest  possible  pressure 
on  the  insurer  to  keep  up  his  later  payments,  and 
if  his  larger  payments  are  made  while  he  is 
young  and  best  able  to  make  them,  he  is  much 
more  likely  to  keep  up  the  smaller  payments 
when  he  is  old. 

Chairman. 

12243.  To  complete  your  evidence,  Mr,  Cham- 
berlain, you  have  given  a  number  of  preliminary 
objections  to  your  scheme  ;  I  think  you  wish  to 
lay  before  us  your  answer  to  the  general  objec- 
tions ?— Yes ;  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  I 
can,  to  summarise  those  which  have  been 
brought  under  my  notice.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  said  that  the  temptation  which  is  offered  would 
be  insuflficient.  My  answer  to  that  is,  that  that 
is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  experiment 

b  itself.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said  about  the 
experiment,  that  if  the  temptation  brought  only 
50  people  it  would  be  so  far  good  ;  it  cannot 
do  harm,  that  is  to  say ;  and  no  one  can  tell, 
until  it  is  tried,  how  much  good  it  is  capable 
of  performing. 

12244-5,  I  suppose  the  reply  to  your  answer 
would  be  :  "  Is  it  worth  while  introducing  a 
"  new  and  important  principle  into  the  dealings 
"  with  the  poor  for  the  sake  of  a  slight  advan- 
"  tage  ?  "  I  am  not  assuming,  remember,  that  the 
advantage  will  be  slight,  but  I  am  replying  to 


Chairman  —continued, 

what  you  have  said  as  to  the  contingency  of  only 
50  taking  advantage  of  your  offer?  —  What  I  mean 
is  this  :  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  in  regard 
to  any  untried  experiment  to  prophesy  evil 
things,  but  it  is  equally  easy  to  j)rophesy  good 
things.  In  answer  to  those  who  say  this  will 
not  be  a  sufficient  temptation,  no  working 
man  will  take  advantage  of  it;  it  is  perfectly 
easy  for  me  to  say  that  half-a-million  will  take 
advantage  of  it  in  the  first  year,  but  neiMicr 
opinion  is  worth  anything  until  you  have  tiied 
the  experiment.  It  is  one  of  those  cnses  in 
which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  beforehand  to 
say  whether  or  not  it  will  succeed, 

12246,  But  you  do  import  a  new  princijilc  of 
dealing  with  the  poor,  and  it  does  become,  it 
seems  to  me,  rather  important  what  amount  of 
success  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  it,  in 
order  to  justify  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
most  important  principle  ?- 1  do  not  think  it  is 
a  new  principle, 

12247,  Well,  you  have  shown  that  the  same 
principle  has  been  applied  to  other  matters,  but 
it  is  new  so,  far  as  dealing  with  the  poor  is  con- 
cerned?— No;  I  should  not  say  that.  It  is  not 
new  as  regards  thrift,  because  the  State  for 
some  time  gave  larger  intei'cst  than  it  could 
afford  to  persons  investing  in  the  Savings  Bank. 

12248.  And  abandoned  that  principle  as  un- 
soimd  ?  — No,  not  as  unsound,  but  abandoned  it 
on  Treasury  grounds.  Those  who  Avere  then 
responsible  for  the  Treasury  did  not  choose  to 
advise  the  continuance  of  the  exj)ense,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  questionable  whether  they  were 
right. 

Lord  Lingen. 

12249,  It  was  not  above  market  rate  when  it 
was  first  agreed  to,  but  it  became  above  market 
rate  after  a  time,  and  it  was  stopped  ?  —  That 
is  so. 

Chairman. 

12250.  'I  he  next  question  is  the  cost  of  admi- 
nistration?—! think  I  have  already  replied  to 
that  in  answer  to  an  incidental  question  whiclj 
you  put  to  me  in  an  earlier  period, 

12251.  Then  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  identifi 
subscribers? — Well,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  cation 
greatly  exaggerated.    Under  any  system  of  this  P^"""' 
kind  ihe  pension  could  not  be  pai;l  until  the 
money  to  cover  the  pension  had  first  been  paid. 

In  the  ordinary  course  the  subscriber  woidd  be 
going  on  for  40  years  making  tliis  payment,  and 
it  would  not  be  until  the  expiry  of  the  40  yeiir.i 
that  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  pension.  It  i.s 
almost  certain,  under  those  circumstances,  that 
he  must  be  of  the  age  he  describes  jiimself 
to  be.  When  he  commences  his  pension  he 
states  his  age ;  40  years  pass  afterwards,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  of  course,  he  is  40 
years  older,  and  the  only  case  that  I  can  con- 
ceive of  any  fraud  would  be  the  case  of  a 
man  dying  after  he  became  entitled  to  his 
pension,  and  then  having  his  pension-book  passed 
on  to  some  other  man  who  lived  a  few  years 
longer.  But  it  is  evident  that  that  would  be  a 
fraud,  a  penal  offence,  and  you  would  have  to 
find  the  man  to  arrange  it.  The  person  who 
took  up  the  pension  would  have  to  pay  some- 
thing to  the  relatives  who  wrongfully  sold  him 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  book  of  the  deceased  member.  Altogether 
it  seems  to  me  th  a  though  it  is  not  absokitely 
impossible,  it  is  not  practically  a  thing  that  need 
be  taken  into  account. 

12252.  The  more  general  objection  seems  to 
be  that  the  scheme  would  not  provide  for  those 
Avho  are  generally  objects  of"  parochial  relief ; 
that  it  would  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance, 
and  probably  for  a  long  time,  attract  only  tho?e 
who  are  not  likely  to  become  paupers  ? — I  think 
that  proceeds  upon  wrong  assumption.  I  doubt, 
whether,  except  in  particular  workhouses,  the 
persons  who  are  in  the  workhouse  are  really  the 
casual  poor  ;  whether  that  has  been  their  history. 
I  think  that  the  class  of  people  whom  we  call  the 
submerged  tenth,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  their 
life  and  their  character  and  their  circumstances, 
very  seldom  live  to  be  old ;  and  when  you 
inquire  into  the  cases  of  the  aged  poor,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  they  do  not  turn  out  to 
belong  to  the  casual  clafses.  I  have  got  here  a 
return  of  the  old-age  poor  in  the  Birmingham 
workhouse.  There  are  582  males  in-door  above 
the  age  of  65.  They  include  persons  in  respect- 
able positions,  such  as  six  clerks  ;  gardeners,  a 
hairdresser,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  a  maltster,  a 
dentist,  drapers,  a  taxidermist,  confectioners,  a 
stationer,  a  commission  agent,  and  so  on.  They 
also  include  very  large  and  very  varied 
representation  of  all  the  trades  of  Birmingham  : 
shoemakers,  gunmakei's,  wheelwrights,  japanners, 
brassfounders,  patternmakers,  tailors,  sawyers, 
chandelier  workers,  steel  toymakers,  fire-iron 
workers,  and  so  on.  There  are  considerably  over 
a  hundred  different  heads  of  classification,  and 
all  of  these  (I  am  now  speaking  of  the  working 
classes)  belong  to  the  regular  trades  of  Birming- 
ham, and  they  are  not  people  who  belong  in  any 
sense  to  the  casual  class,  or  the  submerged  tenth  ; 
at  one  time  or  another,  during  their  lives,  they  must 
have  been  ordinary  Avorking  people.  Of  course 
they  may  in  some  cases  have  been  brought  to 
their  present  condition  by  their  own  fault ;  but  they 
belong  not  only  to  the  lower  class  of  workpeople, 
as,  for  instance,  labourers,  of  whom  there  are  a 
considerable  number,  but  they  belong  to  all  the 
higher  class  of  trades ;  for  instance,  jewellers, 
one  of  the  first-class  trades  in  Birmingham,  em- 
ploying a  great  number  of  people,  and  where 
great  delicacy  of  touch  and  great  honesty  are 
absolutely  essential;  and  from  an  inspection  of 
these  returns — which,  I  believe,  would  be  very 
similar  to  any  other  manufacturing  town,  or  from 
any  ordinary  workhouse — I  believe  the  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  after  65  years  are  a  very  lair 
average  of  the  working  classes. 

12253.  They  represent  all  the  various  trades  ; 
but  do  they  not  also  represent  generally  persons 
of  weak  character? — 1  cannot  say  that.  They 
could  not  have  been  persons  of  weak  character, 
or  else  they  could  not  possibly  have  earned  a 
livelihood  in  those  trades.  Many  of  them  are 
trades  requiring  great  skill ;  for  instance,  engine- 
drivers.  A  man  of  weak  character  cannot  be 
an  engine-driver. 

12254.  Well,  engine  drivers,  at  some  time  or 
other  of  their  lives,  may  do  that  which  deprives 
them  of  their  employment — many  get  drunk,  or 
something  of  that  sort  ? — Yes ;  but  he  could  not 


Chairman — continued, 
have  been  in  continual  employment.  An  engine- 
driver  might  lose  his  nerve,  or  in  some  way  or 
another  |jrove  to  be  inefficient,  and  then  pro- 
bably he  would  go  into  some  other  business  lonw 
before  he  came  to  the  workhouse ;  his  last 
description  would  not  be  engine  driver. 

12255.  The  poorest  among  the  aged  then  appear, 
sofara-i  Birmingham  is  concerned,  not  to  be  persons 
who  belonged  to  the  casual  poor,  but  persons 
who  belonged  to  respectable  trades,  but  who  had 
failed  ;  then  you  would  have  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  their  failure  ;  then  comes  the  question 
whether  failure  might  have  been  due  to  moral 
weakness? — My  opinion  is  that  in  Birmingham, 
at  any  rate,  the  vast  majority  of  people  over  65 
years  of  age  who  are  now  in  the  workhouse  have 
at  one  time  or  another  for  considerable  times 
led  respectable  lives.  How  they  have  ulti- 
mately come  to  be  poor  I  do  not  know  ;  but  that 
is  not  the  class  which  is  ordinarily  understood 
when  you  talk  of  the  submerged  tenth.  That  is 
my  first  answer,  therefore,  that  the  very  poor  do 
not  form  the  bulk  of  the  old-age  paupers.  But 
my  second  answer  is  this  :  1  have  never  been 
able  to  see  how  you  are  to  benefit  the  lowest  class 
in  the  community,  except  by  raising  the  class 
above  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  scheme 
directed  immediately  to  the  lowest  stratum  will 
do  any  good  at  all.  Raise  the  others,  and  gra- 
dually the  lowest  will  rise  to  the  position  of  the 
second  lowest,  and  so  on.  And  that  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  all  those  who 
have  conducted  work  under  the  Artisans'  Dwell- 
ings Act.  You  cannot  put  at  once  the  lowest 
class  into  better  buildings.  If  you  put 
the  submerged  tenth  into  the  buildings  of  the 
Peabody  Trust  they  will  turn  them  into  a  condi- 
tion of  filth  and  piggishness  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks.  The  utmost  you  can  do  is  to  give 
the  Peabody  Trust  buildings  to  the  poor  who 
have  had  something  not  quite  so  good  ;  then  the 
people  below^  will  fall  into  their  places,  and  so 
on,  gradually,  you  get  down  to  the  lowest 
stratum,  who,  instead  of  living  in  a  twopenny 
lodging-house,  get  to  something  a  little  better. 

12256.  A  sort  of  capillary  attraction? — It  is 
gradually  drawing  up ;  that  is  so.  And  the 
same  thing  applies  to  education,  where  the  lowest 
class  has  hardly  been  reached  yet  even  by  com- 
pulsion. 

12257.  Then  there  is  the  general  argument  thtit 
you  are  supplying  the  need  of  the  thi-iftless  at  the 
cost  of  the  provident  ? — Well,  I  never  quite 
understand  that  argument.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  now.  At  the  present  moment  every 
thrifty  and  provident  man  pays  to  support  that 
portion  (jf  the  population  which,  owing  to  past 
unthrifty  and  criminal  conduct,  goes  into  the 
workhouse.  So  many  inhabitants  of  the  work- 
house as  are  thei'e  in  consequence  of  their  own 
misconduct  are  supported,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
the  jjoor  outside,  who  are  thrifty  and  who  have 
got  something  to  spare.  This  scheme,  it  seems  to 
me,  does  not,  at  all  events,  increase  that  difficulty  ; 
it  rather  tends  to  reduce  it.  The  thrifty  will 
be  able  to  obtain  pensions  for  themselves. 

12258.  At  any  rate  you  do  not  propose  to  do 
anything  for  those  who  have  not  done  something 
to  help  themselves  for  their  own  old  age  ? — No  ; 
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and  the  two  classes  who  will  contribute  to  this  out 
of  proportion  to  the  benefit  they  get  for  it  are,  in 
the  first  place,  the  thriftless,  who  will  be  forced 
indirectly  through  the  taxation  of  the  country  to 
contribute  to  the  pensions  which  are  earned  by 
the  thrilty,  and  as  to  that  I  do  not  think  they  are 
subjects  of  compassion.  I  do  not  the  least  i-egret 
that  they  should  to  that  extent  be  penalised  ;  and 
the  other  class,  and  the  most  important  clas"  -^hat 
contrilmtes  without  corresponding  advantages  is 
the  rich.  But  that  is  part  of  our  social  arrange- 
ments, that  the  rich  should  contribute  out  of 
their  superabundance  in  aid  of  those  who  are  less 
fortunate.  It  is  socialism,  it  is  Christian  social- 
ism at  any  rate,  and  is  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of 
our  present  taxation.  They  may  say,  however, 
that  they  get  indirectly  an  advantage  ;  the  foun- 
dations of  property  are  made  more  secure  when 
no  real  grievance  is  felt  by  the  poor  against  the 
rich.  But  even  if,  over  and  above  that,  they  do 
contribute,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection 
to  it,  or  that  the  rich  themselves  would  be 
seriously  opposed  to  it. 

Lord  Lingen. 

12259.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  in  several 
cases  that  where  an  analysis  has  been  attempted 
of  the  poor  in  workhouses  who  are  over  65  years 
of  age  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  them 
are  in  the  workhouse  either  owing  to  sickness  of 
to  their  own  fault  ;  that  would  to  a  certain  extent 
qualify,  perhaps,  what  you  say,  that  no  great  pro- 
portion of  this  pauperism  can  be  attributed  to 
improvidence,  idleness,  or  drunkenness? — I  do 
not  accept  the  evidence  without  a  great  deal 
more  examination  than  we  have  been  able  to 
give  to  it.  When  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  is  made 
in  the  workhouse,  especially  if  it  is  made  by  a 
person  who  is  anxious  to  get  at  a  particular  result, 
what  happens  is  this :  the  inquiry  is  con- 
fined to  the  latest  years  of  life  of  the 
person  inquired  into.  Very  often  an  old  man  is 
improvident,  or  drunken,  or  idle,  just  before  he 
comes  into  the  workhouse  ;  non  constat  that  he 
can  be  properly  accused  of  having  been  impro- 
vident and  drunken  in  the  regular  course  of  his 
life.  It  is  true  that  people  get  so  hopeless 
towai'ds  the  close  of  life  that  they  frequently 
become  drunken  and  idle ;  and  I  do  not  think 
in  those  cases  that  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
drunkenness  and  idleness  are  the  causes  of  their 
being  in  the  workhouse.  As  regard  sickness, 
that  is  a  frequent  cause,  I  do  not  doubt,  in  all 
cases,  not  in  old  age  alone. 

12260.  When  you  said  that  you  did  not  think 
a  working  man  was  bound  to  abstain  from  what 
may  be  called  the  reasonable  enjoyments  of  his 
class,  in  order  to  maintain  himself  in  old  age, 
does  not  that  apply  to  every  class  as  well  as 
to  the  working  class  ;  as  you  get  up  in  all  the 
classes  that  have  to  support  themselves,  they 
have  to  deny  tliemselves  a  great  many  things  in 
order  to  secure  their  own  maintenance  ? — We 
have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  upper  classes  do 
not  make  that  provision  for  old  age.  It  is  a  most 
'Uncommon  thing  for  any  person  who  is  well-to-do 
to  pay  for  an  annuity  after  65. 

12261.  If  they  do  not  come  upon  the  Poor 
Law,  socially  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  they  made 
the  provision  ? — Many  of  them,  of  course,  are 
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extremely  unlikely  to  come  upon  the  Poor  Law, 
and  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  the  pro- 
vision. I  think,  if  I  undei'stand  }  Our  question, 
that  the  answer  would  be  :  1  do  not  think  there 
is  any  more  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  future  than  there  is  on  the  part  of  the 
poor. 

12262.  But  still  their  future  is  not  exposed,  as 
I  said  before,  to  the  risk  of  becoming  chargeable 
to  the  community.  I  understood  yoii  to  say  a 
Avorking  man  was  justified  in  not  denying  him- 
self reasonable  enjoyment,  if  his  motive  for  such 
self-denial  was  that  he  might  secure  a  main- 
tenance in  his  old  age  ;  was  that  your  position  ? 
— My  position  was,  that  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  of  a  working  man  to  give  up  everything 
which  makes  life  enjoyable,  or  even  tolerable,  to 
him,  if  that  is  necessary  in  order  that  he  should 
make  an  old-age  provision.  1  do  not  think  the 
rich  man  would  do  it.  If  you  told  a  rich 
man  that  he  was  to  give  up  every  chief  enjoy- 
ment of  his  life,  every  recreation,  in  order  to 
make  a  provision  of  this  kind,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  make  it. 

12263.  But  would  you  say,  from  your  ex- 
perience of  working  men,  that  it  is  necessary  to  ^^j^j^j^  ^ 
practice  that  extreme  abstention  in  order  to  make  distant 
reasonable  provision  for  old  age  ? — No,  I  do  not  contin- 
think  it  is.    Many  working  men  already  make 

very  large  provision  for  various  contingencies  of 
life.  But  this  undoubtedly  is  a  more  distant 
provision  than  the  other ;  one  that  appeals  less 
closelv  and  clearly  to  them  ;  and  therefore  I 
think  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be  less  in- 
clined to  make  these  sacrifices  for  that  than  for 
any  other,  and  may  require  a  stimulus  to  induce 
them  to  do  it. 

12264.  We  have  had  it  constantly  in  evidence 
that  the  deferred  annuity  is  not  a  popular  form 
of  provision  among  these  classes.  Your  scheme 
assumes  a  deferred  annuity  as  a  principal  part  of 
its  offer.  Have  you  considered  it  in  relation  to 
that  unwillingness  generally  to  take  advantage 
of  annuities  ? — Yes. 

12265.  And  you  think  that  the  adeposit,  both 
by  the  individual  himself,  and  by  the  State, 
would  overcome  that  unpopularity  of  the  annuity 
system? — I  think  it  vvould  have  that  tendency  ; 
yes.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  offering  a  new  induce- 
ment to  do  a  thing  which  hitherto  has  not  been 
done. 

12266.  When  a  man  under  your  system  had 
succeeded  to  his  pension,  do  you  contemplate 
that  he  would  or  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  labour  market,  or  would  he  go  on  earninof 
wages  if  he  could  ? — I  should  leave  that  entirely 
to  him  ;  I  should  not  interfere  with  his  liberty  in 
any  way. 

12267.  You  would  not  feel  the  objection  that,  Labour  of 
under  these  circumstances,  his  pension  would  |vo"ui'd 
tend  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages  ?— No,  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  ;  I  do  not  think  that  increased 
production   necessarily   means   a   reduction  of 
wages. 

12268.  Supposing  this  proposal  was  made, 
that  if  men  would  insure  themselves  in  the  Pol^I 
Office  up  to  some  certain  minimum  sum,  then  at 
the  age  of  65  the  State  would  add  to  the  sum  so 
insured,  throwing,  in  the  mean  time,  the  whole 
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onus  of  looking  after  their  own  payments  on 
themselves,  and  so  the  State  would  be  relieved  of  a 
costly  and  perhaps  not  always  efficient  inspection ; 
should  you  consider  a  plan  of  that  sort  was  worth 
thinking  of? — That  would  be,  in  principle,  the 
same  .-is  the  plan  which  I  have  suggested  to  the 
friendly  societies. 

12269.  It  would  be  thrown  on  the  individual, 
l)ut  it  would  have  this  difference  :  throwing  on 
the  individual  what  you  may  call  the  administra- 
tion of  his  own  part  of  his  own  pension  ? — Yes ; 
I  think  it  would  be  an  inducement.  I  do  rot 
think  it  would  be  as  great  an  inducement  as  this 
scheme,  because  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  relief 
would  be  changed,  but  the  appearynce  of  it 
would  be  that  the  bei.'cfit  was  longer  deferred. 

12270.  It  would  be,  though,  a  considerable 
advantage,  would  it  not,  to  lead  the  insurer  to  act 
so  far  for  himself,  rather  than  rely  on  State 
action  ? — Yes. 

12270*.  If  he  had  to  keep  up  his  own  pension 
that  pro  tnnto  would  be  an  advantage  politically 
and  socially? — But  you  have  to  do  that  in  either 
case,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  scheme  as 
well  as  according  to  your  suggestion.  He  would 
have  to  look  after  his  own  subscription;  it  would 
be  no  business  of  the  State. 

12271.  These  or  20*.  a  year? — He  would 
have  to  )jay  that  into  some  bank. 

12271*.  He  would  have  to  see  after  that  him- 
self?— Certainly. 

1 2272.  When  a  man  had  succeeded  to  his  pension 
supposing  he  made  no  provision  beyond  5s.,  how 
should  you  consider  that  he  stood  with  regard  to 
Poor  Law  relief  and  out-door  relief? — Yoa  mean 
if  it  were  insufficient. 

1 2273.  Well,  he  has  got  5s.  and  no  more  ;  and 
then  he  comes  to  the  guardians  and  fays,  "  I 
cannot  live  on  5s.  ;''  have  you  formed  at  all  any 
idea  of  how  he  should  be  treated? — Well,  I 
should  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  believe  the 
number  of  persons  with  a  pension  of  5.y.  a  Aveek 
who  would,  under  any  circimistances,  come  upon 
the  guai'dians  is  almost  infinitesimal.  In  some 
way  or  another,  such  people  are  always  ])i-ovided 
for  outside.  In  the  evidence  "'iven  before  this 
Commission,  there  are  very  few  cases  indeed 
where  a  pei'son  with  any  pension  amounting  to 
5s.  has  come  upon  the  guardians.  There  have 
been  some  exceptions,  but  very  few. 

12274.  There  was  one  thing  that  struck  me  at 
the  end  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  scheme 
"  No  person  shall  have  power  to  assign  or 
"  alienate  his  pension."  That  is  all  right. 
"  And  such  pension  up  to  5s.  a  week  shall  be 
"  protected  from  all  process  of  debt."  Do  you 
think  that  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  proposal ;  otherwise  I  am 
afraid  there  would  be  harpies  who  would  try  and 
get  hold  of  the  pensions 

12275.  Of  course,  if  he  cannot  alienate  or 
assign  it,  that  bars  a  great  many  of  the  worst 
birds  of  prey.  But  supposing  that  he  runs  into 
debt  it  seems  rather  a  strong  proposal  to  make, 
that  his  5s.  a  week  shall  not  be  liable  for  his 
debts.  I  only  want  to  know  if  you  lay  stress  on 
that  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  public  good 
that  it  should  be  protected.     People  would 
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know  that  they  could  not  safely  trust  a  man  on 
the  score  of  a  pensio  i  of  that  kind. 

12276.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  scheme. 
After  the  scheme  had  been  submitted  to  the 
actuaries,  and  you  had  got  their  calculations,  the 
benefits  that  scheme  offered  were  increasecl  bv 
the  framers  of  it  ? — Yes. 

12277.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  a 
danger  always  present  to  this  scheme  by  pressure 
in  Parliament  to  have  these  benefits,  at  least,  to 
have  the  working  men's  share  relieved  and  the 
burden  of  the  con.munity  increased  in  this 
scheme  ? — Well,  there  is  absolutely  no  analogy 
between  the  position  of  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee and  the  position  of  Parliament  itself.  The 
Parliamentary  Committee  framed  only  certain 
general  lines  upon  which  they  instructed  the 
Sub-Committee  to  draw  up  some  scheme  in  order 
to  get  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  When  the  Sub- 
Committee  came  back  with  their  scheme  and  the 
estimate  of  the  cost,  of  course  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  as  a  whole,  had  full  power  over  it, 
and  they  made  son)e  alterations  which  I  mvself, 
as  a  member  of  the  Sub- Committee,  think  were 
improvements.  But  there  was  no  pressure  upon 
them  to  do  this.  It  was  sim2)ly  the  desire  to  get 
as  near  to  a  perfect  scheme  as  they  were  able  to 
do.  As  to  the  possibility  of  popular  pressure 
upon  Parliament  to  increase  the  advantages  of  a 
scheme  of  this  kind,  yes,  there  is  always  a 
popular  pressure  upon  Parliament  to  spend  money 
for  good  purposes. 

12278.  I  take  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
as  specimens  of  human  nature,  that  when  charity 
has  to  be  provided,  not  at  the  charitable  person  s 
own  expense,  but  by  others  a<  well,  there 
generally  is  a  tendency  to  be  liberal ;  and  it 
rather  struck  me  that  this  part  of  the  scheme 
showed  that  there  was  a  danger  that  j^ossible 
might  have  to  be  guarded  against? — I  think  you 
cannot  guard  against  the  drift  of  public  opinion 
In  the  case  of  education,  public  opinion  has  been 
increasingly  liberal,  and  accordingly  the  taxation 
has  been  more  and  more.  If  public  opinion,  en- 
couraged by  this  experiment,  by  the  good  it  was 
doing,  and  by  its  general  popularity,  were  willing 
to  devote  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  taxation 
to  such  a  purpose,  nobody  could  say  them 
nay.    But  it  is  purely  hypothetical,  of  course. 

12279.  When  you  estimated  that  two-thirds  (f 
the  population  belong  to  the  classes  who  would 
take  advantage  of  this  scheme,  was  that  a 
general  estimate,  or  did  it  rest  upon  any  table  or  | 
figures  Yes,  it  did  rest  upon  some  figures.  I 
think  it  was  the  figures  of  a  political  economist, 
who  made  an  inquiry  into  the  comparative 
earnings  of  the  different  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pell. 

12280.  The   late   Mr.  Leone   Levi?  — No; 
before  him. 

Mr.  Loch. 

12281.  Mr.  Baxter  ?— Mr.  Dudley  Baxter.  I 
took  his  figures  generally  as  the  ground  for  my 
rousrh  estimate. 
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Lord  Brasscy. 

12282.  You  have  so  fully  stated  the  general 
considerations  for  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  and  so 
fully  explained  the  scheme,  and  so  fully  answered 
the  questions,  that  questions  do  not  very  largely 
suggest  themselves.  But  there  is  one  question  I 
should  1  ke  to  ask  you  :  to  what  extent  do  you 
think  thi<  scheme  has  been  placed  before  the 
working  classes,  or  the  representative  bodies  of 
the  working  classes,  for  their  consideration  ?  — 
Oh,  very  little  at  present.  It  was  my  intention 
with  others  to  have  taken  steps  to  advocate  it  more 
in  detail,  but  the  appointment  of  this  Commis- 
sion stopped  anything  of  that  kind. 

12283.  So  that  you  are  really  not  in  a  position 
to  say  that  you  have  in  any  effective  way  gauged 
the  opinion  of  the  representative  bodies  of  the 
working  classes  upon  the  subject  ? — It  has,  of 
course,  been  published  and  commented  upon  in 
most  of  the  newspa{)ers,  and  a  good  number  of 
town  meeting  have  been  held  to  discuss  it.  I 
have  had  a  great  number  ol  applications  for 
information  from  different  people  who  intended 
to  discuss  it.  lii  my  own  town,  in  Birmingham, 
it  has  been  very  largely  discussed,  and  resolu- 
tions have  been  passed  by  thoroughly  representa- 
tive meetings.  But  I  should  not  care,  in  support 
of  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  to  quote  Birmingham 
alone  ;  and  as  to  other  towns  I  have  not  followed 
them  very  closely,  nor  do  I  think  the  matter  has 
been  discussed  with  such  fulness  of  knowledge 
as  is  desirable. 

12284.  Birmingham  is  a  highly  representative 
to.vn;  can  you  give  us  the  general  effect  of  the 
discussions  there,  and  the  resolutions  passed  ; 
were  they  favourable  or  not  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  wholly 
favourable. 

Mr.  Henley. 

12285.  I  think,  Mr,  Chamberlain,  one  of  the 
grounds  that  you  have  for  advocating  your 
scheme  is  this  :  that  if  the  Poor  Law  is  very 
strictly  administered  the  whole  Poor  Law  might 
be  in  danger ;  you  think  there  might  be  a 
great  reaction  ?— That  I  do. 

12286.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
law  has  been  too  strictly  administered  anywhere  ? 
— I  have  not  knowledge  enough  to  answer  that 
question.  But  I  know,  as  of  course  the  Com- 
mission knows,  that  in  certain  districts  there  is 
the  strongest  possible  prejudice  against  it  on  that 
ground.  As,  for  instance,  Cardiff',  from  which 
we  had  witnesses. 

12287.  Then  you  also  said  that,  left  to  the 
officials  of  the  Poor  Law,  it  had  become  unpopular. 
It  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  ofKcials  ;  it  is  left  to 
the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  the  guar- 

•'  dians  ? — I  meant  more  than  that.  In  the  par- 
ticular cases  where  stringent  administration  has 
been  very  successful  there  has  always  been 
!;onie  one  man  who  has  devoted  an  immense 
amount  of  personal  care  and  consideration  to  it, 
and  more  than,  ordinarily,  guardians  devote  to 
their  work. 

12288.  Quite  so.  But  he  is  not,  strictly  so- 
called,  an  official  ;  he  is  the  chairman  of  the 
board? — Yes.  But  my  meaning  is  that  unless  a 
man  of  that  kind  is  found,  then  the  work  would 
be  left  to  the  ordinary  labour  of  the  guardians, 
plus,  of  course,  the  permanent  work  of  the  per- 
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manent  officials.    That  would  tend  to  become 
stereotyped,  official,  and  certainly  unpoi)ular  in 
the  hio;hest  decree. 

12289.  I  suppose  the  complaint  usually  made 
against  the  Poor  Law  is  that  the  workhouse  test  is 
too  strictly  applied  ;  people  are  forced  into  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

12290.  I  take  the  people  over  65  years  of 
age,  and  I  find  in  401,904  no  less  a  number  than 
287,760  are  receivmg  out-door  relief,  and  only 
114,144  are  receiving  iu-door  relief? — Yes.  You 
understand  I  have  not  said  the  system  is  at 
present  too  stringently  administered.  My  state- 
ment was  in  answer  to  the  argument  that  if  it 
were  too  stringently  administered  there  would 
be  no  old-age  pauperism.  I  say  if  you  turn  the 
screw  much  more  you  will  produce  an  outbreak. 
But  I  do  not  com^^lain  of  the  law  as  it  is  at  present 
administered. 

12291.  Do  you  think  that  your  pension  scheme 
would  have  any  great  practical  effect  in  relieving 
the  large  workhouses  in  the  towns  of  the  in-door 
poor  over  65  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  think  very 
considerably. 

12292.  Looking  at  the  large  proportion  of 
those  people  who  are  in  through  suffering  from 
illness,  and  also  that  the  large  proportion 
come  in  from  the  lodging  houses  and  not 
from  their  own  homes,  do  you  think  it  would 
relieve  them  considerably  ?  —  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  establishment  of  these  very  fine 
and  well-managed  infirmaries  has,  so  far  as  the 
sick  poor  is  concerned,  been  almost  an  induce- 
ment to  them  10  avail  themselves  of  them  ;  and 
they  look  upon  them  rather  as  hospitals  than 
workhouses,  and  rightly  so  ;  and  therefore,  as 
regards  the  sick,  I  Avould  not  speak  with  great 
confidence.  But  it  is  a  very  curious  fact,  as  I 
have  said,  that  we  have  so  very  few  instances  of 
people  with  a  small  pension  who  had  become 
chargeable  to  the  workhouse.  The  reason  must 
be  that  when  they  have  got  these  little  pensions 
their  friends  and  relatives,  and  they  themselves, 
somehow  or  another,  manage  to  make  up  enough 
to  live  upon. 

12293.  You  were  speaking  of  the  people  in 
Bir.ningham  in  the  workhouse,  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  various  trades  in  Birmingham,  and 
that  they  came  at  last  into  the  workhouse  in 
Birmingham.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  one  or  two 
of  the  trades  in  Birmingham  men  are  very  loth 
to  adapt  themselves  to  any  other  work  ;  I  will 
take  the  jeweller's  trade,  or  lock  filers  ;  that  they 
would  almost  starve  I'ather  than  take  any  other 
Avork,  because  they  would  spoil  their  hands  ? — 
As  long  as  they  have  any  chance  or  hojje  what- 
ever of  going  back  to  their  own  employment 
they  would,  and  very  rightly,  refuse  to  take  any 
other  employment,  which  would  destroy  their 
own  means  of  livelihood. 

12294.  You  mentioned  a  man  ;  was  that  man 
prepared  to  take  any  other  description  of  work  ? 
— You  mean  the  case  of  the  man  who  had 
changed  his  employment  frequently ;  Yes, 
certainly. 

12295.  He  was  ? — And  he  was  qualified  to 
take  any  kind  of  employment;  he  was  not  a 
skilled  workman. 

12296.  But  I  think  it  is  a  fact  in  Birmingham 
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Mr.  Henh'y — contiaued. 

that  the  people  who  belong  to  these  very  .skilled 
trades  are  very  unwilling  to  take  any  other 
work  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  in  exceptional  trades  ; 
their  delicacy  of  touch  is  really  one  of  the  tools 
of  their  trade. 

12297.  Do  you  propose  any  disqualification  of 
jjersons  before  the  age  of  65  years  ;  if  they  apply 
for  relief  to  the  guardians,  would  it  disqualify 
them  for  pension  ? — No. 

12298.  There  will  be  no  disqualification? — 
No. 

12299.  Even  if  they  have  received  their  relief 
up  to  the  age  of  65  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  not  con- 
sidered, and  is  not  a  part  of  the  scheme. 

12300.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  a  hypo- 
hetical  question,  but  would  there  not  be 
this  danger  someti.ues,  that  when  a  man 
arrived  at  the  age  of  60  or  63,  the  guardians 
would  be  very  much  induced  to  give  him  out- 
door relief,  so  that  he  may  pay  his  IZ.  a  year 
in  order  that  he  might  reap  the  benefit  of  the  55. 
pension,  and  not  be  chargeable  to  the  rates  after 
65  ? — I  should  inquire  whether  it  would  be 
very  objectionable  if  they  did.  In  such  a  case 
as  you  put,  assuming  that  a  man  really  had  paid 
his  contributions  up  to  the  age  of  60  or  63,  and 
then,  after  full  inquiry  made,  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  he  could  not  pay  the  next 
pound,  or  two  or  three  pounds,  I  should  not 
think  it  was  a  very  wrong  thing  for  the  guardians 
to  pay  it  for  him. 

12301.  I  merely  wanted  to  get  your  view. 
With  regard  to  the  people  getting  their  pension 
on  a  Saturday  and  spending  it  on  the  Monday, 
would  they  be  entitled  then  to  have  the  pension 
paid  on  the  next  Saturday ;  a  man  becoming 
destitute  on  Monday,  applyina;  for  relief,  and 
being  received  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes;  there 
is  nothing  in  the  scheme  to  prevent  it. 

12302.  Would  the  pension  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate if  the  man  remained  in  the  workhouse  for 
six  months  ? — No;  I  should  think,  in  the  event 
of  the  man's  going  into  the  workhouse,  that  he 
would  take  his  pension  with  him  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  would  be  held  by  the  guardians. 

12303.  And,  supposing  that  his  maintenance 
was  put  at  3a-.  %d.  per  week,  would  he  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  difference  of  the  la.  6d.  when  he 
came  out  again  at  the  end  of  six  months  ? — I 
should  think  that  would  be  very  fair. 

Mr.  Pell. 

12304.  I  think  the  foundation  of  your  scheme 
is  the  view  you  take  of  the  amount  of  pauperism 
or  poverty  in  the  kingdom  ?—  That  is  one  very 
important  reason. 

12305.  And  that  has  been  derived  from  certain 
returns  which  are  open  to  the  public? — Yes. 

12306.  These  returns  include  in  the  list  of 
paupers  all  those  who  have  received  medical 
relief,  although  it  is  only  a  bottle  of  medicine  ? 
Yes. 

12307.  And  all  the  out-door  relief  people  ? — 
Yes. 

12308.  Has  the  House  of  Commons  Committee 
attempted  to  iearn  what  the  proportion  of  those 
cases  would  be  to  the  whole  ? — No  ;  that  did 
not  form  part  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  at  all. 


Mr.  Fell — continued. 

12309.  Then  would  you  admit  that  thoae 
returns  can  give  no  fair  indication  of  the  real 
amount  of  poverty  among  the  people  ? — Oh,  no ; 
I  do  not  admit  that  at  all ;  I  think  they  give  a 
very  fair  idea. 

12310.  Just  to  take  a  few  cases  of  people 
coming  up,  ill-conducted  people,  who  might 
perfectly  well  have  a  penny  or  twopence  to 
pay  for  the  medicine,  coming  to  the  board 
and  obtaining  what  they  have  asked  and 
thereby  becoming  paupers ;  do  you  not  think 
that  would  disturb  your  calculations  very  much, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  cases  on  the  books  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  ? — Of  course,  if  you  excluded  all  of 
them  it  would,  as  I  have  said,  show  a  different 
proportion,  a  smaller  proportion,  but  still  in  my 
opinion  the  proportion  would  be  a  great  deal  too 
large,  and  I  should  not  be  satisfied  without 
trying  to  do  something  to  reduce  it  still  further. 

12311.  Did  the  Committee,  in  arriving  at  their 
opinions  upon  these  returns,  observe  the  very 
great  diflfei'ence  there  is  in  the  amount,  I  will 
call  it  poverty,  if  it  is  wished,  of  poverty  in 
different  districts  in  England  ? — I  have  already 
said  that  tne  Committee  did  not  consider  it  at 
all  ;  we  all  were  of  opinion  before  we  joined  the 
Committee  that  some  scheme  of  State-aided 
pensions  was  desirable,  and  the  whole  object  of 
the  Committee  was  to  find  a  scheme,  not  to 
argue  upon  the  foundations. 

12312.  But  still,  the  scheme  of  the  Committee 
was  founded  upon  the  idea  taken  from  these 
papers,  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  poverty 
in  the  kingdom  that  ought  to  be  relieved  in  this 
way,  or  in  some  other  way  ? — I  cannot  say  what 
it  was  founded  upon ;  I  can  tell  you  what  I  found 
my  opinions  upon,  but  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Committee,  loecause  that  was  taken  for  granted 
when  we  came  together.  We  did  not  ask  each 
other  "  How  have  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
"  that  it  is  desirable  that  an  old-age  pension 
"  should  be  established  ?  "  we  knew  that  we  were 
all  in  favour  of  the  principle,  and  the  only 
question  was  to  work  out  the  details  our- 
selves. 

12313.  Whatcentripetalforce  was  it  that  brought 
these  gentlemen  together,  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  it  fortuitous  ? — I  I'eally 
cannot  tell  you  at  the  moment ;  I  know  that 
about  a  score  of  us  met  first,  and  it  got  about,  as 
things  do  get  about  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  vast  number  of  others  said  they  would  like 
to  join,  and  our  doors  were  open  to  anybody  who 
would  join. 

12314.  Because  it  is  a  very  important  thing 
when  a  scheme  of  this  gravity  comes  out  from 
gentlemen  who  are  sitting,  though  in  an  informal 
way,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Among  those 
who  had  formed  the  Executive  Committee  (I 
know  some  of  them,  they  have  commimicatcd 
with  me)  were  there  men  who  had  had  experience 
among  the  poor,  practical  experience  as  em- 
ployers, or  as  guardians  ? — I  think,  Mr.  Pell, 
you  must  not  examine  me  as  to  the  personal 
qualifications  of  my  colleagues.  The  scheme 
must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  :  take  the 
scheme  as  we  have  produced  it. 

12315.  You  have  stated  your  idea  and  your 
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desire  to  see  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
especially  the  aged  poor,  improved  ;  well,  do  you 
not  think,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  there  has  been 
during  your  life-time,  and  certainly  during  mine, 
an  immense  advantage  naturally  going  on  in 
their  social  condition  ;  that  has  been  accompanied, 
at  all  events,  by  the  means  of  imjjrovement,  if  not 
the  improvement  itself,  among  those  old  people? — 
I  think  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  improve- 
ment in  the  social  condition  of  the  working 
classes  during  even  my  own  recollection,  hwi  I 
doubt  whether  the  improvement  has  been  nearly 
as  great  amongst  the  old  as  amongst  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  young.  The  advantages  have  been 
derived  much  more  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  community  than  by  the  older. 

12316.  Do  you  not  think  there  might  be  a 
danger  in  disturbing  the  operation  of  the  great 
causes  of  improvement  perhaps  by  being  in  a 
hurry  ? — I  am  never  afraid  of  hastening  a  good 
conclusion . 

12317.  Whatever  the  cost  may  be,  there  would 
be  some  cost  thrown  upon  the  ratepayer? — Cer- 
tainly. 

12318.  You,  no  doubt,  know  in  Birmingham 
what  the  meaning  of  the  compound  householder 
is  ? — Yes. 

12319.  He  would  never  perceive,  would  he? 
at  least  it  would  be  some  time  before  he  perceived, 
the  effect  of  any  imposition  of  another  charge 
upon  the  rates  ? — I  do  not  know,  and  I  have 
often  wondered  how  it  comes  about  that  the 
people  who  do  not  directly  pay  the  rates  are  yet 
80  keen  as  to  the  expenditure,  but  in  Birmingham 
they  certainly  are, 

12320.  Although  the  charge  is  made  through 
their  rent  ? — Although  the  charge  is  made 
through  their  rent  and  cannot,  of  course,  go  up 
and  down  with  every  additional  small  expendi- 
ture. 

12321.  You  have  constantly  made  use  of  the 
term  "  stimulus,"  leaving  me  to  believe  that  you 
think  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  some  stimulus  to 
the  lower  classes,  or  all  classes,  perhaps,  in  the 
interests  of  provident  habits ;  now  do  you  really 
hold  that,  and  that  we  are  not  safe  without  some 
artificial  stimulus? — 1  think  you  are  safe,  Mr.  Pell, 
but  I  think  experience  shows  that  without  some 
artificial  stimulus  it  will  be  a  very  long  u  hile  indeed 
before  the  bulk  of  the  working  classes  make  old 
age  provision.  They  have  made  other  kinds  of 
provision  with,  I  think,  marvellous  self-sacrifice  ; 
but  this  particular  kind  of  provision  they  have 
hitherto  failed  as  a  rule  to  make. 

12322.  Well  then,  again,  do  you  not  think 
that  there  may  have  been  a  direct  stimulus  (I 
am  making  use  of  your  term)  to  improvidence 
and  to  trouble  and  distress  in  old  age  by  the 
English  Poor  Law  as  it  is  generally  administered; 
that  is  to  say,  that  exhibiting  to  the  people  the 
opportunity  for  some  assistance  in  old  age  without 
exertion  on  their  part  may  have  been  a  stimulus 
to  idleness  and  improvidence  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  you  passed  a  law  that  everybody  who  did 
not  make  provision  for  himself  must  be  starved 
there  would  be  fewer  paupers,  but  I  do  not  tliink 
that  is  reaUy  worthy  of  practical  consideration. 
The  more  you  penalise  poverty  the  less  poverty 
there  will  be,  but  there  will  always  be  some.  If 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

you  penalise  it,  and  kill  people  in  penalising  it, 
every  restraint  will  go  by  the  board. 

12323.  Does  it  come  to  this,  that  in  this  Eng- 
land of  ours,  with  all  the  opportunities  that  the 
people  have  for  taking  care  of  themselves,  and 
the  evidence  that  there  is  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  improving,  at  all  events,  in  decades, 
if  not  from  year  to  year,  that  you  think  there 
is  something  in  our  constitution,  something  in 
our  social  condition,  that  renders  it  necessary 
that  we  should  have  a  scheme  of  this  sort  to  make 

life  tolerable  for  the  aged? — You  put  words  into  Education 
my  mouth  which  are  not  mine,  but  still,  ansAvcr-  compared, 
ing  what  I  understand  you  to  say,  the  same  argu- 
ment might  be  alleged  against  the  Education 
Act,  Many  people  did  urge  it,  and  possibly 
some  urge  it  still.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  centuries  the  country  would  have  be- 
come educated  without  any  national  Education 
Act ;  in  the  dame  way  in  the  course  of  centuries 
the  country  will  become  so  provident  that  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  will  become  totally  unneces- 
sary ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  wait  for 
centuries. 

12324.  If  the  people  held  the  view  that  you 
have  expressed  here  to-day  as  to  their  condition 
and  prospects,  do  you  not  think  there  would  i)e 
very  great  danger  of  a  social  disturbance  ;  that  is, 
if  they  really  believed  what  you  have  stated  to  s 
to  be  the  fact? — What  have  I  stated  which 
should  cause  a  social  disturbance  ? 

12325.  I  took  your  words  down  at  the  beginnings 
that  "  the  poor  should  be  condemned  to  finisli 
"life  in  pauperism  ;  "  that  was  one  of  the  earliest 
answers,  implying  a  condition  of  things  by  which 
the  poor  might  be  condemned  to  finish  their  life 
in  pauperism  ? — At  the  present  time  society,  and 
the  representatives  of  society,  are  trying  their 
best  to  prevent  that.  I  think  it  is  a  very  great 
discredit  to  us  that  so  many  of  the  poor  should  be 
condemned  to  .^pend  their  lives  in  pauperism. 

12326.  And,  again,  that  you  would  not  blame 
the  man  (I  do  not  say  you  are  wrong;  I  am  not 
going  to  criticise)  if  after  60  years  of  indus- 
trious, I  suppose,  and  good  life,  he  became  a 
dependent  on  the  mtes? — I  should  not  say  that 
snch  a  man  was  ^iroperly  classed  as  owing  his 
poverty  to  improvidence  or  crime,  or  drunken- 
ness, certainly  not  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  that 
should  provoke  a  social  disturbance. 

12327.  Have    you    considered  the    effect   if  state  aid 
this  scheme  or  similar  schemes   were   carried  would  not 
out,  of  supplementing  a  man's  resources  when  ^^^^^ 
he  is  old ;   have  you  considered   the  effect  it 
would  have  upon  real  charity  ;  whether  a  man, 

like  many  in  this  room,  or  many,  I  hope, 
outside  of  it  too,  who  felt  it  their  duty  to 
put  themselves  to  some  inconvenience,  and 
perhaps  restrict  their  own  enjoyments,  to  help 
their  neighbours,  might  not  say  of  this  scheme, 
Oh,  well,  if  I  am  going  to  be  taxed  for 
"  the  old,  let  the  old  take  care  of  them- 
"  selves  '  ? — No,  I  do  not  at  all.  lam  ])erfectly 
certain  that  people  who  are  charitable  by 
nature,  or  by  duty,  will  continue  to  be 
so,  whatever  number  of  schemes  of  this  kind  will 
be  carried  into  law.  The  only  effect  of  schemes 
of  this  kind,  so  far  as  they  produce  by  legisla- 
tion results  which  are  now  produced  by  voluntary 
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work,  is  to  make  people  pay,  who  at  present  do 
not.  pay;  and  on  the  whole,  that  is  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  do. 

12328.  This  soi't  of  answer,  perhaps,  has  never 
come  under  your  knowledge,  on  an  appeal 
to  one  able  to  assist  a  neighbour,  "Oh,  I 
"pay  my  rates,  why  should  I  do  more  ?"  Have 
you  heard  of  such  an  answer  beins  given 
generally  ? — Certainly,  I  have  met  some  very 
mean  people  in  the  course  of  my  life. 

12329.  Would  not  that  sort  of  uncharitable 
and  unchristian  feeling  be  very  much  increased 
by  the  feeling  and  the  argument  a  person 
might  adopt :  "  I  have  been  taxed  for  a 
"  pension,  as  w^ell  as  rated  for  the  poor  "  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  class  of  people 
who  make  that  reply  is  always  a  class  of  people 
from  whom  you  will  get  nothing  in  the  way  of 
charity  under  any  conceivable  circumstances. 
The  people  who  are,  as  I  say,  charitable  by 
nature,  or  by  duty,  will  always  find  objects  for 
their  charity. 

This  12330.  One  more  question.     After  what  we 

limited  to  ^'^^^  heard  in  the  Commission  of  the  condition 
old  age.  of  the  people  in  different  parts  of  England,  as 
shown  by  these  returns,  and  of  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  there  is  in  the  condition  of 
the  people,  as  indicated  by  these  returns  of 
poverty,  in  some  manufacturing  districts,  some 
rural  districts,  and  certainly  in  some  districts 
in  the  poorest  part  of  London,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  there  should  be  some  more  ex- 
tended inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  Poor 
Liiw  thiin  this  limited  one?  —  But  this  is 
a  Commission  inquiring  into  old  age ;  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  old  age ;  we  are 
authorised  to  make  the  fullest  inquiry  into  that 
branch  of  the  subject.  As  to  whether  there 
should  be  a  general  inquiry  into  the  Poor  Law 
that  h;is  surely  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our 
present  inquiry. 

12331.  The  reason  of  my  question  was  a 
remark  in  your  paper,  and  which  you  supple- 
mented in  evidence  to-day.  You  say,  "  You 
"  think  that  some  of  the  pauperism  may  be  due 
"  to  lax  administration,"  and  you  said  you 
thought  there  was  some  force  in  that  objection  ? 
—Yes. 

12332.  Then  do  you  think  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently grave  to  justify  an  inquiry  inio  lax 
administration  ? — As  regards  old  age  alone  ? 

12333.  Well,  you  must  have  youth  before  you 
get  to  old  age  ? — This  Commission  is  inquiring 
into  lax  administration  with  regard  to  old  a'^e. 
1  really  do  not  think  I  am  called  upon  here  to 
express  an  opinioii  about  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  generally. 

12334.  Well,  I  will  not  further  ask  you?— 
I  am  confining  myself  exclusively  to  old  age. 


Mr.  Broadhurst. 
^^j^  12335.  You  spoke  about  the  desire  to  obtain 

deposit**^     an  absolute  deposit  in  your  scheme  of  pensions, 
to  Check      as  some  guarantee  against  the  lapses  in  pay- 
lapses,       nients ;  but   the  same    thing   takes    place  in 
the   case   of   secessionists   from   the  friendly 
societies,    the   members  of  which  have  paid, 
perhaps,  three,  lour,  or   five   years'  contribu- 


Mr.  Broadhurst — continued, 
tions  and  then  cease  payment,  so  that  they 
sacrifice  their  years  of  contributions,  which 
come  to  a  considerable  sum  ;  so  that  this  would 
not  be  any  very  great  guarantee  ? — That  is  so; 
but  as  I  pointed  out  from  the  returns  which 
were  furnished  to  me  by  one  of  the  friendly 
societies,  it  is  extraordinary  hjw  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  secessions  takes  place  when  very  lew 
payments  have  been  made.  The  secessions  do 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  when  a 
man  has  really  got  a  large  stake  in  the  society. 
It  is  when  he  has  paid  only  one  or  two  years'  i 
payments  that  he  fee's  himself  quite  at  liberty  to 
leave  them  behind  him. 

12336.  It  was  a  considerable  number  (I  forget 
the  number  now)  after  five  years' membership  ? — 
Within  five  years;  it  was  a  very  large  number 
up  to  five  years  ;  I  have  forgotten  now  what  it 
was. 

12337.  Your  scheme  of  enlisting  the  assistance 
of  friendly  societies,  and  you  also  say,  "  and 
"other  voluntary  .institutions  :"  do  you  include 
trade  unions  in  the  "  other  voluntary  institu- 
"  tions"? — Yes,  certainly. 

12338.  The  question  was  asked  you  whether  v»i 
you  thought  5s.  per  week  would  be  sufficient;  5i. 
that  is  rather  above  the  average  of  what  men  "g" 
get  now  as  out-door  relief,  I  think  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

12339.  So  that,  in  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
it  is  a  better  payment  ? — -Yes,  certainly  ;  there 
are  very  few  cases  in  whic'.i  they  give  as  much  as 
5s.  a  week  out-door  relief. 

12340.  And  you  think  that  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  State,  ana  you  believe  it,  I  uniler- 
stand  you  to  say,  to  be  good  policy  for  the  State, 
to  encourage  thrift  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

12341.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  provisions,  such 
as  you  propose,  should  be  tried ;  that  it  would 
have  that  effect  of  muitiplying  those  wlio  now 
already  make  provision  ?  —  Yes,  I  think  it  would, 
as  you  may  say.  advertise  the  thing,  and 
draw  attention  to  the  necessity  and  desirability 
of  making  this  provision  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  very  slightly  done. 

12342.  I  heard  you  state  just  now  that  we  had 
made  enormous  progress  socially,  that  is,  in  the 
list  of  comforts  that  working  men  enjov ;  but 
there  is  an  enormous  margin  left  now  that 
demands  the  utmost  care  and  consideration  of 
the  State  in  ministering  to  their  wants  when 
they  get  old  ? — Certainly. 

12343.  I  mean,  under  the  best  of  management  vet: 
and  the  most  sober  and  industrious  lives,  there  nee<t»t' 
must  of  necessity  be  great  numbers  of  men  and  " 
women  ? — In  celebrated  words  I  would  say,  that 

I  put  no  limits  to  the  march  of  a  nation ;  I  hope 
to  see  further  progress. 

12344.  I  think  you  answered  a  question  that 
there  had  been  some  meetings,  but  you  have  not 
formally  published  this  scheme  in  detail,  and  put 
it  before  the  country  in  any  complete  form  ? — 
We  have  not  had  any  meetings  specially  to 
discuss  the  scheme  at  which  the  leading  j)ro- 
moteis  of  the  scheme  have  been  present,  and 
advocated  it. 

12345.  Where  have  the  meetings  been  held 
that  have  discussed  this  ;  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  there  had  been  some  ? — Yes,  there  has 
been  a  number  in  Birmingham,  and  I  have  heard 
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of  them  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  I 
could  not  tell  you  exactly  now  where.  There 
was  one  in  Glasgow,  but  I  should  think  I  have 
heard  of  about  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  meet- 
ings, but  those  have  been  held  without  anyone 
bemg  present  there  to  explain  and  discuss  the 
scheme,  and  merely  on  the  i)ublication  of  it  in 
the  newspapers. 

1234f>.  Do  you  think  your  scheme  could  be 
grafted  on  to  the  trade  unions  without  any 
further  legislation  as  to  the  liberty  of  the  trade 
unions  ? — Certainly. 

12347.  Take  them  as  they  are,  with  their 
superannuation  rules  ? — Certainly. 

12348.  And  simply  add  the  State  aid  to  it — 
to  their  effort  ? — Subject  always  to  the  answer  I 
made  about  the  friendly  societies,  that  it  might 
be  well  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
in  such  a  case  to  sepai'ate  the  superannuation 
accounts  from  the  other  accounts. 

12349.  We  could  not  do  that,  I  think  ?— In 


Ml-.  Broadhiirst — continued, 
the  friendly  societies  it  could  be  done  easily  and 
without  the  slightest  interference. 

123o().  But  there  would  ])e  complications  of 
the  other  case  ?— That  is  to  say  that  in  the  case 
of  the  trade  unions  all  the  funds  are  applicable 
to  trade  union  purj)oses,  even  including  the 
superannuation  fund. 

123.')  1.  Even  including  th(i  superannuation 
fund? -I  do  not  think  the  State  could  easily 
assist  a  superannuation  fund,  Avhich  at  any  moment 
might  be  swamped  by  a  strike.  The  trade  unions 
would  have,  if  they  proposed  to  take  advantage 
of  this  system,  to  separate  that  portion  of  their 
funds  which  went  for  the  superannuation  fund 
and  nothing  else  from  that  portion  which  went  for 
sick  and  out-of-work  j)av. 

12352.  And  with  such  a  separation  all  the 
requirements  of  the  State  would  be  met  ?— Yes ; 
1  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 

12353.  For  carrying  out  your  scheme? — Ye*. 

Adjourned  till  To-morrow  at  Noon. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  5th  July  1893. 
In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  g.c.b..  Chairman 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  k.c.b. 
The    Right    Hon.    Lord  Playfair, 

K.C.B. 

Mr.  Albert  Pell. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  m.p. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth. 

Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary/. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Thomas  Ballan  Stead,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

12354.  Mr.  Stead,  you  reside.  1  think,  at 
Clifton,  and  you  are  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters'  Friendly  Society  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lord. 

12355.  You  are  permanent  secietary  of  the 
whole  society? — Yes,  of  the  whole  society. 

12356.  Of  how  many  members  docs  it  consist  ? 


Chairman — continued. 

— 717,000  male  adult  benefit  members,  108,000 
juvenile  members,  18,000  honorary  members,  and 
16,000  widows,  who  are  members  lor  funeral 
benefits  after  the  decease  of  their  hut-bands. 

12357.  Have  you  any  female  members  on  the 
same  conditions  as  men  ? — Yes.  The  Order  at 
its  annual  meeting  last  year  authorised  the  for- 
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iination  of  courts  for  women,  and 
sent  three   have   been  opened 
Kingdom. 

12358.  Where  ?— One  in    Sheffield,  one 
Londor,  and  one  in  Melksham,  in  Wiltshire. 

12359.  Can  you  state  huw  many  members 
have  joined  those  courts  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
exact  number,  but  I  think  I  shall  be  nearly 
approximately  accurate  if  I  say  about  60. 

12360.  Altogether  ?— Yes.  They  have  only 
just  been  opened,  only  for  a  few  weeks.  Another 
is  going  to  be  opened  in  a  fortnight  in  the  north 
of  London,  of  which  her  Majesty  has  given  her 
consent  to  become  the  patroness,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  called  after  her  Majesty,  Court  Victoria. 

12361.  You  have  recently  issued  a  schedule  of 
questions  to  your  members  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

12362.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  out 
those  questions  ? — Yes,  my  Lord ;  they  are  as 
follows  : — "  1.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any 
"  member  of  your  court  having  had  to  apply  (say, 
"  within  the  past  five  years)  for  relief  from  the 
"  Poor  Law  authorities.  2.  If  so,  give  their  names, 
"  and  their  reasons  for  applying?  3.  When  these 
"  applications  were  made,  so  far  as  your  know- 
"  ledge  extends,  was  there  any  diiference  made 
"  either  in  favour  of,  or  against  the  applicant  be- 
"  cause  of  his  being  a  member  of  a  friendly 
"  society  ?  4.  Amongst  these  applicants  were 
"  there  any  who  were  offered  in-door  relief  in  the 
"  workhouse,  and  was  such  offer  accepted  or  re- 
-fused? If  so,  give,  if  possible,  the  particulars. 
"  6.  Are  you  satisfied,  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
"  extends,  with  the  manner  in  which  your  local 
"  board  or  boards  of  guardians  treat  the  deserv- 
*'  ing  poor,  who  are  or  have  been  members  of 
"  friendly  societies?  " 

12363.  Can  you  give  us  a  digest  of  the 
answers  to  those  questions  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,.  I 
will  take  them  in  countries  if  you  will  allow  me. 
I  will  take  England  first.  This  is  a  digest  of 
many  of  the  replies  that  we  have  received  with 
regard  to  England  to  those  forms  from  which  I 
have  just  read  out  the  questions. 

12364.  When  you  say  England,  does  that  mean 
that  you  are  excluding  Wales  ? — Yes  ;  excluding 
Wales.  I  have  a  separate  report  for  Wales.  The 
forms  with  the  questions  were  sent  altogether  to 
206  districts  of  the  Order,  and  to  280  courts 
out  of  district,  representing  in  all  3,600  courts 
(we  call  our  branches  courts,  my  Lord),  with 
576,842  benefit  members,  and  possessing  funds 
to  the  amount  of  3,980,4977.  I  may  say  that 
these  figures  refer  to  the  membership  only  in 
England.  The  figures  that  I  gave  you  before 
referred  to  the  Order  all  over  the  world,  and 
to  the  Society  as  a  whole.  Eeplies  have  been 
received  from  174  districts,  and  225  courts 
out  of  district,  representing  in  all  3,256  courts, 
with  526,694  benefit  members,  and  possessing 
funds  to  the  amount  of  3,694,102/;  leaving  32 
districts  and  55  courts  out  of  district,  or  314 
courts  in  all,  with  50,148  members,  and  286,395Z, 
in  funds  from  whom  no  replies  have  been 
received.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  ques- 
tion; with  regard  to  the  number  of  members 
who  have  had  to  apply  for  relief  within  the 
last  five  years,  I  find  that  throughout  England 
the  total  number  of  our  members  who  applied 
for  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  authorities  during 
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the  last  five  years  was  490,  or  an  average  of 
98  per  annum  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  98  members 
out  of  576,842,  whicli  is  the  membership,  as  I 
have  said,  in  England,  only  98  per  year,  on  the 
average  of  five  years,  are  returned  as  having 
applied  for  relief  from  the  Poor  Law.  I  find  on 
looking  through  the  causes  of  these  applications, 
that  in  the  cases  of  318  out  of  the  total  of  the 
five  years,  the  application  was  due  to  chronic 
sickness  and  disablement;  37  to  insanity;  40  to 
old  age — old  age  in  a  friendly  society  is  regarded 
as  inability  to  work  not  caused  by  any  specific 
sickness — 8  where  the  application  was  due  to 
destitution ;  only  10  to  illness  of  the  aj/plicants' 
wives  and  families ;  and  in  77  there  were  no 
causes  given  as  to  their  applications.  In  12  of 
these  cases  relief  was  refused. 

12365.  You  are  now  coming  to  the  third  ques- 
tion ? — Yes,  my  Lord ;  I  suppose  that  will  be 
so. 

Mr.  Pell. 

12366.  Twelve  out  of  the  490,  or  of  the  77? 
Out  of  the  total  of  490.  In  twelve  cases  the 
relief  was  refused  because  the  applicants  were 
in  receipt  of  sick  pay ;  there  were  12  direct 
refusals  because  the  members  were  receiving 
sick  pay  from  their  societies  ;  in  some  cases  the 
sick  pay  of  those  particular  members — the  twelve 
— being  as  low  as  2s.  6r/.  per  week.  I  can  give  you, 
if  you  desire  it,  the  details  of  the  individual  cases  in 
relation  to  those  12.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
where  outdoor  relief  was  granted  the  dissatisfac- 
tion was  caused  by  the  guardians  granting  less 
relief  than  to  non-members  by  reason  of  the 
sick  pay  which  the  applicants  were  receiving 
being  taken  into  account,  and  deducted  from  the 
usual  relief  granted. 

Chairman. 

12367.  Is  the  whole  sum  deducted,  or  was  an 
allowance  made  on  a  certain  portion  ? — Accord- 
ing to  these  cases  they  appear,  my  Lord,  to  have 
deducted  the  whole  of  it,  because  they  make 
reference  later  on  to  where  half  was  allowed. 
In  other  cas'^s  the  guardians  only  took  into 
account  one-half  of  the  sick  pay. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12368.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  these 
cases  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  it  is  generally 
where  outdoor  relief  was  granted  that  this  dis- 
satisfaction Avas  expressed? — Yes,  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  out 
door  relief  was  given  dissatisfaction  was  caused 
by  the  guardians  not  ignoring  altogether  the 
sick  pay,  and  making  no  allowance  for  it.  There 
were  only  21  cases,  my  Lord,  where  members 
were  treated  more  favourably  than  non-members. 

Chairman. 

12369.  In  what  sense  do  you  mean  more 
favourably  ;  do  you  mean  that  the  aggregate  of 
what  they  were  allowed  in  respect  of  their  sick 
pay,  and  the  allowance  made  by  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  was  greater  than  that  which  they  would 
have  received  from  the  Poor  Law  alone  ?— Yes,  Cmm 
my  liord  ;  that  I  gather  to  be  so  from  the  replies 
sent  to  us.  Then  out  of  111  cases,— of  course 
this  will  be  in  reference  to  the  490:  in  111  cases 
out  of  490  where  indoor  relief  was  oflfered,  it 
was  only  refused  in  15  cases,  and  out  of  the 
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whole  490  cases  outdoor  relief  was  granted  in 
.S79  cases. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12370.  There  seems  to  be  an  inconsistency 
there,  the  total  number  of  cases  in  which  relief 
was  refused  was  given  as  12  and  now  15  cases 
are  named  in  which  indoor  relief  was  refused — 
that  seems  to  be  inconsistent  ? — I  think  not — ■ 
excuse  me  for  saying  so,  sir — the  12  cases 
referred  specially  to  members  who  were  refused 
relief  altogether,  because  they  were  in  receipt  of 
sick  pay  from  their  societies. 

12371.  And  the  15  cases  were  those  of 
members  who  refused  to  receive  indoor  relief? 
Yes. 

Chairm.{xn. 

]2.'^72.  Out  of  111  cases  where  indoor  relief 
was  offered ? — In  ill  cases  out  of  the  490 ;  it  was 
only  refused  in  15  cases,  sir,  while  with  i-egard 
to  outdoor  relief,  out  of  the  490  cases  altogether 
it  was  granted  in  379  cases.  In  only  one  case — 
of  course  I  am  only  summarising  these  returns, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  understand  that  the 
same  thing  applies  in  other  cases — but  the  fact 
is  that  in  only  one  case,  that  of  Beverley  in 
Yorkshire,  is  it  stated  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
guardians  to  grant  indoor  relief  only,  nooutdoor 
relief  being  granted  at  all.  Of  course,  we  know 
that  there  are  other  places  where  a  similar 
custom  prevails,  but  I  am  now  speaking  of  our 
returns. 

Mr.  Pell. 

12373.  What  union  was  that  ? — In  the  union 
of  Beverley,  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Chairman. 

12374.  Were  any  particulars  given  as  to  the 
causes  which  induced  those  who  were  offered 
indoor  relief  either  to  accept  it  or  to  refuse  it? — 1 
think  not,  my  Lord.  It  is  simply  stated  that  it 
was  refused.  I  have  no  knowledge  myself  of 
the  Beverley  Union.  But  what  are  regarded 
by  the  senders,  that  is  those  who  filled  our  form 
up — what  are  regarded  by  the  senders  as  cases  of 
hardship,  I  have  them  here,  and  there  are  seven 
complaints  in  one  return  from  one  place. 

12375.  Were  those  returns  made  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Court,  or  on  the  authority  only 
of  individuals? — Well,  the  pai-ties  who  filled 
these  up  are  our  responsible  secretaries,  that 
is,  the  secretaries  of  districts  and  the  secretaries 
of  courts,  and  in  most  cases  it  was  done 
after  consultation,  necessarily,  with  the  other 
officials  of  the  districts  and  the  courts,  so  that 
they  are  not  to  be  taken,  I  think,  as  individual 
opinions. 

12376.  Now  then,  will  you  kindly  proceed  ? — 
There  are  some  individual  cases,  the  details  of 
of  which  I  have  got  with  me,  if  you  would  like 
later  on  to  go  into  them. 

12377.  We  should  like  to  hear  them  in  detail, 
please? — And  those  cases  I  am  referring  to 
now — 19  cases  are  in  addition  to  those  12  that  I 
referred  to  before.  Well,  my  Lord,  the  last 
question  of  all  is  that — your  Lordship  has  just 
referred  to  it — with  regard  to  whether  they  were 
satisfied.    Out  of  174  

12378.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  read  out  the 
question  ? — The  last  question  on  the  list  was, 
"  Are  you  satisfied,  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
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*'  extends,  with  the  manner  in  which  your  local 
"  board  or  boards  of  guardians  treat  the  descrv- 
"  ing  poor,  who  are,  or  have  been,  members 
"  friendly  societies."  Well,  out  of  174  districts 
and  225  courts  out  of  district — still  referring  to 
England  only — we  got  returns  from  78  dis- 
tricts and  68  courts  out  of  district,  expressing 
themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  local  board  or  boards  of  guardians  have 
treated  the  desei-ving  poor  who  are  or  have  been 
members  of  our  society.  Twenty-one  districts 
and  30  courts  out  of  district  were  dissatisfied, 
while  75  districts  and  127  courts  out  of  district, 
expressed  no  opinion  on  the  matter.  I  think 
from  the  tenour  of  the  correspondence  which  Ave 
have  had  on  this  matter,  that  those  who  have 
not  given  a  reply  to  that  particular  question 
almost  may  be  taken  as  having  no  complaint  to 
make,  because, where  we  have  asked  the  reason  why 
this  schedule  of  questions  has  not  been  returned 
filled  up,  the  reply  invariably  has  been :  "  We  have 
"  nothing  to  report ;  there  has  been  no  case 
"  here."  So  that  my  opinion  is  that  so  far  as 
our  order  is  concerned,  the  greater  portion  of 
it  in  England  are  satisfied  with  the  treatment 
given  by  the  boards  of  guardians.  And  in 
that  connection,  there  are  just  two  or  three 
opinions  which  have  been  given  by  some  oT  our 
district  secretaries — -and  our  district  secretaries 
are  a  little  higher  in  rank  in  the  Order  than 
court  secretaries — that  perhaps  it  would  interest 
the  Conmiission  if  I  read  them.  There  are 
not  many  of  them,  and  I  will  take  mere 
samples  of  one  or  two  out  of  the  sheets  before 
me  of  what  I  regard  to  be  the  chief  cases. 
With  regard  to  the  Banbury  district  in  Oxford- 
shire, the  secretary  there,  says :  "  There  does 
"  not  appear  to  be  any  difference  made  in  the 
"  treatment  of  those  who  are  members  of  friendly 
"  societies  and  others."  Then  the  Wath  district 
in  Yorkshire — I  think  that  will  take  in  Rother- 
ham  and  Mexborough — the  district  secretary 
there  says  :  "  We  are  not  satisfied  with  either 
"  the  method,  or  the  extent  of  tlje  relief  granted." 
The  Gloucester  district  secretary  says  :  "  The 
"  treatment  of  the  deserving  poor  is  not  as  it 
"  should  be,  and  I  am  one  of  those  that  think  a 
"  general  classification  should  take  place  and 
"  each  case  be  treated  on  past  career."  I  may 
say  that  the  secretary  of  that  district  who 
wrote  that  opinion  is  a  guai'dian  himself",  a 
member  of  the  Gloucester  Board.  The  secretary 
of  the  Kidderminster  district  says  that  they  are 
"  Fairly  well  satisfied  as  far  as  the  Poor  Laws 
"  w^ould  admit,  but  these  require  altering  to  suit 
"  present  time  and  circumstances."  Then  there 
is  a  court  in  London  here  which  has  given  an 
opposite  opinion :  "  We  think  that  where  men 
"  have  made  an  effort  to  provide  for  sickness  and 
"  death,  some  difference  in  treatment  should  be 
"  given  over  those  who  have  been  improvident 
and  possibly  have  led  a  vicious  life." 

Mr.  Pell. 

12379.  Might  we  know  the  part  of  London 
that  that  coraes  from? — It  is  in  Finsbury  that 
the  court  is  held. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

12380.  Where  abouts  ?— It  is  held  at  the  Bald 
Faced  Stag,  Clifton  Koad,  Finsbury,  but  the 
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,    locality  of  the  Court  does  not  always  determine 
the  places  of  residence  of  the  members. 

12381.  That  court  would  be  held  on  tlie 
borders  of  Shoreditch  and  Holborn?  — Yes,  that 
IB  so.  Then  there  is  a  court  in  Penrith  in 
Cumberland — which  is  out  of  district  —  and 
there  the  secretary  says  :  "  I  have  known  of 
"  many  cases  where  help  from  the  guardians 
"  would  have  done  good,  but  no  application 
"  was  made,  for  fear  of  refusal  ;  more  assistance 
"  should  be  given  to  those  who  belong  to  friendly 
"  societies."  Then  the  secretary  of  the  court  at 
Loftus,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
observes  :  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  carry 
"  out  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  but  it  certainly 
"  needs  amending.  It  is  very  unfair  that  a  man 
"  who  has  been  frugal,  and  in  some  measure  pre- 
"  pared  for  old  age,  should  thereby  be  debarred 
"  what  others,  less  frugal,  are  granted."  Then 
there  is  the  secretary  of  a  Court  at  Welton, 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  he  says  : 
"  In  my  opinion  the  present  Poor  Law  is  a  dis- 
"  grace  to  any  civilised  country,  and  its  ad- 
"  ministration  is  as  bad."  That  is  a  very  strong 
opinion. 

Chairman. 

12382.  Yes? — Then  there  is  a  Court  at  Raw- 
tenstall ;  you  will  see  that  these  are  taken  from 
courts  all  over  the  country,  and  that  no  par- 
ticular selection  of  locality  is  made. 

12383.  I  suppose  that  those  opinions  vary 
from  two  causes — one  is  the  variation  in  the 
opinions  of  the  writers,  and  the  other  is  the 
variation  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law, 
there  being,  as  you  know,  a  very  large  discretion 
left  to  the  guardians  ? — That  is  so.  This  court 
that  I  have  mentioned  at  Rawtenstall,  the  secre- 
"  tary  of  it  says :  "  We  are  not  satisfied.  We  think 
"the  guardians  ought  to  treat  the  members 
"  better  than  common,  as  we  pay  the  guardians 
"  their  sick  pay."  Of  course  that  refers  to  the 
guardians  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  claiming  the  sick  pay  that  may  be  due  to  a 
member  who  has  nobody  dependent  upon  him. 
The  members  at  Rawtenstall  think  that,  where  the 
guardians  receive  the  money  from  the  society, 
they  ought  to  treat  the  members  a  little  better 
than  they  do  the  ordinary  paupers.  Then  at 
Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,,  the  district  secretary 
says,  "  So  far  as  I  can  learn, the  usual  custom  of 
*'  unions  round  here  is  to  tnke  into  consideration 
"  tiie  amount  received  fmm  any  benefit  society 
"  by  any  applicant  for  poor  relief,  and  then  to 
"  make  a  reduced  allowance  accordingly  ;  cnn- 
"  sequently  I  am  not  satisfied,  my  opinion  being 
"  that  persons  who  have  tried  to  provide  for  the 
"  inevitable  rainy  day  should  be  assisted  more 
"  than  those  who  have  not  done  so,  when 
"  obliged  to  make  application."  They  take  off, 
evidently,  in  that  case,  the  amount  that  is 
being  received  from  the  society.  Then,  in  the 
Eye  district,  in  Suffolk,  the  secretary  says 
"  Thei-e  have  been  cases  which  needed  help,  but 
"  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  society  members  is 

that  it  is  useless  to  ask  help  from  the  Poor 
"  Law  officials,  and  this  opinion  is  not  formed 
"  without  good  foundation.  In  speaking  of  my 
"  own  opinion  having  been  connected  with 
"  people  in  Poor  Law  business  for  more  thau 
«  20  years,  so  that  I  may  say  that  the  poor  are 
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"  hard  dealt  with,  and  the  working  men  are  dead 
"  against  the  present  system."  Then  there  is  a 
court  at  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  the 
secretary  says,  The  guardians  should  give 
"  out-c'oor  relief  to  all  deserving  cases,  and  not 
"  force  them  to  break  up  their  homes  to  go  into 
"  a  workhouse  to  mix  Avith  the  lowest  of  the 
"  low."  Those  are  a  few  extracts  that  I  have 
made  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  returns. 

12384.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further 
observations  upon  those  returns  ?  — That  is,  my 
Lord,  the  summary  that  I  have  made,  but  probably 
three  is  a  letter  or  two  that  have  come  with  the 
returns  that  would  in  all  likelihood  interest 
the  Commission.  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  a  court  at  Bishop  Auckland 
in  Durham,  and  I  suppose  it  will  refer  to 
one  of  the  12  cases  where  relief  was  refused 
because  they  were  receiving  sick  pay.  He 
writes,  "  If  a  member's  widow  applies  for  relief 
"  after  her  husband  has  been  buried  they  inquire 
"  how  she  has  expended  the  10<.,  and  she  has  to 
"  be  able  to  give  nearly  every  detail  before  they 
"  will  grant  her  anything  for  the  children.  I 
"  knew  a  man  who  was  a  member  of  the  society, 
"  and  because  he  had  25.  6rf.  a  week  they  would  not 
"  grant  him  any  relief.  He  is  dead  now.  We  are 
"  not  satisfied  with  such  treatment  as  that.  That  is 
"  just  an  instance."  I  could  of  course  go  through 
these  cases,  but  if  the  Commission  likes  I  will 
leave  them  with  your  secretary,  and  if  he  wishes 
to  tabulate  them  or  go  further  into  their  details 
he  can  do  so. 

12385.  No,  thank  you.  I  think  you  have 
given  us  a  sufficient  sample? — If  you  will 
kindly  allow  me  to  refer  again  to  the  matter,  I 
may  say  that  there  were  seven  complaints,  which 
came  from  Plymouth,  from  our  Devon  and 
Cornwall  district,  in  which  there  is  a  court  at 
Mill  Brook.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  in 
Devon  or  Cornwall. 

Lord  Brassey. 

12386.  That  is  close  to  Plymouth?  -  We  have 
courts  in  this  district,  in  both  those  counties,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Mill  Brook  court  says  that  he  con- 
siders the  guardians' treatment  generally  to  be  very 
harsh  to  members  of  societies  and  others.  Then 
there  is  a  case  from  a  court  held  at  Callingtou.  A 
man  named  John  Strike  suffered  repeated  ampu- 
tation of  part  of  a  limb.  He  was  granted  Ss.  per 
week  for  some  time  by  the  guardians,  but  it  was 
afterwards  reduced.  The  court  considers  the 
guardians'  conduct  generally  harsh  towards 
friendly  society  members.  That  is  in  another 
part  of  the  same  district. 

Cliairman. 

12387.  The  guardians  gave  %s.  a  week,  but 
was  this  man  in  receipt  of  sickness  relief  also 
from  his  society  at  that  time  ?--I  do  not  think 
so  ;  it  does  not  state  so. 

12388.  I  suppose  he  must  have  been,  or  else 
the  complaint  would  not  have  been  made  ;  he 
would  Hut  have  been  one  of  those  where  the  re- 
fusal was  given,  not  one  of  the  12  cases  you 
mentioned  ? — No  ;  he  is  not  one  of  the  12 
cases. 

12389.  He  is  not  one  ?— No, 

12390.  Then  this  is  a  general  statement  apart 
from  their  dealings  with  rnembers  of  friendly 
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societies  ?~  No,  my  Lord  ;  all  the  references  I 
am  now  making  are  to  members  of  our  own 
society. 

12391.  Does  it  state  what  assistance  he  had 
been  getting  from  the  society  ? — It  does  not,  my 
Lord.  Evidently  he  may  have  had  some,  but 
their  grievance  was  that  in  the  case  of  this  man 
who  had  to  suffer  from  so  many  operations,  that 
the  %s.  which  he  was  receiving  from  the  guardians 
should  have  been  reduced  ;  that  appears  to  have 
been  their  grievance. 

Lord  Lingen. 

12392.  He  would  not  have  come  under  their 
cognisance  unless  he  was  a  member  of  your 
society  ?— He  would  not. 

12393.  He  was  not  a  pauper  at  large;  he 
must  have  been  a  member  of  your  society,  and 
presumably  received  something  besides  his  8s.  a 
week  ? — Presumably  so  ;  yes. 

Chairman. 

12394.  But  there  is  no  statement  as  to  how 
much  l — No.  Well,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
about  England.  I  will  take  Wales  next,  please. 
With  regard  to  Wales  we  have  there  25  dis- 
tricts and  17  courts  out  of  district,  or  a  total 
of  281  branches  of  the  Order  in  Wales  having 
31,990  members,  with  166,202/.  in  reserve  funds. 
From  those  we  received  a  return  to  the  questions 
asked  from  1 6  districts  and  1 5  courts  out  of  dis- 
trict, or  a  total  of  189  courts  with  23,627  benefit 
members,  leaving  nine  districts  and  two  courts 
out  of  district,  or  92  courts  Avith  8,363  members, 
which  did  not  reply  to  the  questions  asked.  We 
find  that  during  the  past  five  years  in  Wales  in 
connection  with  our  members,  of  the  whole 
31,990,  the  total  number  of  members  of  our 
Order  who  applied  for  relief  from  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  was  eight. 

12395.  Eight? — For  the  five  years  eight'was 
the  number,  my  Lord.  Three  were  due  to 
insanity  and  five  to  chronic  sickness.  I  may 
take  this  as  before — that  this  covers  the  whole  of 
our  membership,  because  where  the  leplles  have 
not  come  the  same  reason  as  before  prevailed — 
the  secretaries  had  nothing  to  report.  So  that 
in  Wales  there  were  only  eight  members  of  the 

wts  society  who  applied  during  the  five  years.  In 
eight  replies  sent  also  satisfaction  was  expressed 
with  the  present  system  of  relief,  whilst  only  in 
four  was  dissatisfaction  expressed,  and  the 
remaining  19  had  no  opinion  to  offer  in  the 
matter. 

12396.  Is  thelrdissatisfaction  founded  on  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  apply  because  they  knew  they 
would  be  refused? — Their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  system  of  dealing  with  the  members 
of  friendly  societies  is  expressed  on  the  following 
grounds  :  "  (1 )  That  members  are  not  given  the 
"  same  relief  as  non-members.  (2)  That  the 
"  guardians  act  unfairly  in  taking  the  sick  pay 
"  into  account."  That  is  practically  the  same,  I 
think,  and  "(3)  That  an  injustice  is  done  to 
"  the  thrifty  by  guardians  claiming  sick  pay  in 
"  cases  where  members  became  inmates  of  a 
"  workhouse  or  an  asylum."  Then  in  addition 
to  the  cases  of  insanity,  indoor  relief  was  offered 
in  one  case  and  accepted.  That  is  to  say  that 
out  of  five  cases  of  chronic  sickness  only  one  of 
them  accepted  indoor  relief,  and  the  other  four 
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Avere  relieved  outdoor.  In  connection  Avith  that 
I  received  a  letter  Avhich  may  interest  the  Com- 
mission Avith  regard  to  hoAv  in  one  part  of  Wales 
the  Poor  LaAv  officials  and  friendly  societies 
seem  to  Avork  together. 

12397.  I  presume  the  larger  part  of  your 
members  are  in  South  Wales  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

12398.  And  especially  in  Glamorganshire? — 
Yes,  they  are  principally  in  South  Wales,  but 
Ave  have  a  considerable  number  in  the  north  too. 
Glamorganshire  is,  however,  Avliere  the  bulk  of 
our  members  are.  This  letter  is  from  the  secre- 
tary of  our  district  at  HolyAvell — that  Avould  be 
in  North  Wales. 

Mr.  Pell 

12399.  Do  you  knoAv  what  union  ? — It  is 
the  union  of  Holywell.  The  letter  states  in 
addition  to  sending  the  form  ansAvering  the 
questions:  "In  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
"  members  of  benefit  societies  I  have  received 
"  on  good  authority  that  they  here  get  fair  treat- 
"  ment  and  assistance,  but  again  on  inquiries 
"  being  made  I  find  general  statements  qviite  the 
"  contrary  Avith  regard  to  individual  cases  " — 
and  I  may  say  that  I  have  the  names  ot  the 
parties  here — '*  a  small  club  not  connected  with 

any  of  the  great  societies,  in  this  village"  — 
this  is  the  village  of  Pistyll,  near  HolyAvell  — 
"  by  their  rules  give  in  cases  of  sickness  a  goodly  Small  local 
"sum  weekly  for  a  short  time,  then  stop  for  12  ^J^'^^g 
"months  as  being  out  of  benefit.  When  the  with 
"  club  pay  stops,  the  xmion  steps  in  and,  as  far  guardians. 
"  as  I  know,  pay  for  the  time  that  the  member 
"  is  out  of  benefit  until  he  is  qualified  for  re- 
"  entrance  to  the  club  fund,  should  his  illness 
"  last  so  long.  By  this  means,  in  short,  sharp 
"  illnesses,  the  club  does  all  that  is  required,  and 
"  so  that,  not  to  unduly  Aveigh  heavily  on  the 
"  society  if  illness  continues,  then  the  union  steps 
"in  to  its  relief.  The  only  drawback  to  full 
"  Avorking  of  this  system  is  that  curse  of  voting 
"  disqualification  which  is  entailed  on  all  who 
"  receive  parochial  relief,  I  may  state  that  the 
"  neighbourhood  m  which  the  Holywell  United 
"district  of  the  A.O.F.  is  situated  lies  wholly  in 
"  the  Holywell  Union,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
"  mostly  miners,  colliers,  quarrymen,  labourers, 
"  and  farmers." 

Chairman. 

12400.  1  suppose  these  criticisms  on  +ho 
action  of  the  guardians  in  the  case  of  friendly 
societies  must  apply,  must  refer,  to  other  societies 
than  the  Foresters,  because  you  have  stated  that 
out  of  32,000  members  only  eight  have  applied 
for  relief  ? — This  is  the  only  instance  amongst  the 
Avhole,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  got  Avhere  reference 
is  mads  to  another  society,  but  I  thought  that 
such  a  strange  system  to  prevail  that  1  ventured 
to  refer  to  it.  It  is  the  first  mstance  that  I  know 
in  which  a  club  and  the  union  have  Avorked  to- 
gether in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Stochall. 

12401.  What  is  the  name  of  the  club  ? — It  is 
a  small  club  in  the  parieh  of  Pistyll.  I  do  not 
knoAV  the  name  of  it.  Here  are  the  names  of  the 
persons  referred  to.  There  is  AVilliam  Hughes 
at  some  place  near  HolvAvell,  but  I  am  afraid  to 
commit  myself  to  the  pronunciation  of  it.  The 
name  is  of  VVilliam  Hughes,  of  IJerthengam, 
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(3.)  Scot- 
and. 
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land and 
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ber has 
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Llanasa,  Holywell.  ,He  received  full  pay  in 
1890,  and  at  the  end  of  club  time  was  recom- 
mended to  the  union  officials,  and  received  for 
some  weeks  generous  treatment  until  his  death. 
Then  there  are  two  or  three  other  instances. 
John  Jones,  of  Park  Mostyn,  also  received  fidl 
pay  from  the  club,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
time  in  the  club,  on  recommendation,  had  the 
same  treatment  trom  the  union.  Edward  Lee, 
Lodge  Gwibnant,  at  a  place  called  VVhitford,  in 
1890  received  full  pay,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  time  in  the  club  the  parish  stepped  in  and 
relieved  him.  When  the  time  came  for  his  re- 
instatement to  club  pay  the  parish  stopped,  and 
then  the  club  came  on  to  full  time,  &c.,  each 
year.  This  member  died  in  May  1892.  It  is 
such  a  singular  instance  that  I  thought  it  right 
to  bring  it  before  the  Commission.  That 
arrangement  is  not  carried  out  in  oiir  Order,  and 
I  have  not  met  with  an  instance  of  the  kind 
in  any  of  the  large  societies.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say  about  Wales,  my  Lord. 
With  regard  to  Scotland,  we  have  206 
branches  in  Scotland  with  44,026  members, 
having  265,396/.  in  their  funds.  Well,  we 
have  had  re|)lies  from  secretaries,  coveriug  177 
courts,  comprising  37,820  members.  Courts 
with  6,206  members  did  not  reply,  and  we  find 
that  during  the  past  five  years  in  all  our  societies 
in  Scotland  there  have  been  only  eleven  cases 
where  members  have  had  to  apply  for  relief,  of 
which  five  cases  were  attributable  to  chronic 
illness  and  disablement,  four  to  insanity,  one 
to  improvidence,  and  in  one  case  no  cause  is 
given,  making  up  the  total  of  eleven.  In  two 
eases  satisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  present 
system,  and  in  the  other  two  cases  dissatisfaction 
is  expressed,  and  the  remaining  15  have  no 
information  to  give.  The  main  reason  for  this 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  remarks 
by  the  district  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh 
district.  He  says,  "  The  fact  is  that  we  are  for 
"  the  most  part  able-bodied,  and,  perhaps,  with 
"  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cases  of  lunatic 
"  paupers,  we  have  not  yet  any  experience  of 
"  the  kind."  No  reasons  are  given  in  the  two 
replies  where  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  with 
the  present  system  of  relief,  excepting  that  an 
objection  is  expressed  in  one  instance  against 
the  authorities  taking  the  sick  pay  into  account. 
In  addition  to  the  cases  of  insanity,  which,  of 
course,  always  go  indoors,  indoor  relief  was 
offered  in  two  cases,  and  refused  by  one  of  the 
members ;  but  the  nature  of  the  relief  given  in 
the  five  remaining  cases  was  not  stated  in  the 
returns.  I  may  say,  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
that  there  we  have  not  many  members.  We 
have  only  1,634  members,  with  funds  amounting 
to  about  4,860Z.  Replies  have  been  received 
from  all  of  our  courts,  excepting  two  with  39 
members,  sp  that  I  think  I  may  say  that 
practically  we  have  the  views  of  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  Order  in  Ireland.  No 
application  for  relief  by  a  member  of  the  society 
appears  to  have  been  made  during  the  past  five 
J  ears;  not  a  single  member  out  of  the  1,634 
sought  Poor  Law  relief,  so  that  the  presump- 
tion is  that  our  members  are  of  the  better 
class  of  people.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  we  have 
three  courts,  with  686  members,  and  5,158/.  in 
funds,  aud  there  has  not .  been  a  single  case  of 
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application  for  relief  during  the  past  five  years. 
I  think  the  details  which  I  have  given  cover  the 
United  Kingdom  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  deal  with 
it. 

Chairman. 

12402.  I  think  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mission the  amount  of  money  which  it  has 
been  estimated  has  been  paid  by  your  society 
alone  in  sickness  and  funeral  benefits  since 
1834?— I  think  that  that  will  show,  at  all 
events,  the  action  of  the  friendly  societies  and 
the  position  they  take  up  with  regard  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  that  they  have  some 
ground  for  consideration,  by  the  care  which  they 
take  themselves  and  the  means  which  they  afford 
for  preventing  an  undvie  number  of  people  going 
to  the  parish  for  relief,  and  that  those  facts 
furnish  a  very  strong  reason  for  the  continued 
existence  of  such  societies.  I,  therefore,  think 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Commission  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  or  two  figures.  Our  Order 
was  practically  begun  as  it  now  exists  in  1834. 
We  have  no  complete  records  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Order  from  that  day  to  this, 
but  we  have  them  very  nearly,  and  we  have 
made  an  estimate  of  what  on  a  fair  assumption 
may  now  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  amounts 
paid  in  a  few  of  the  earlier  years  when  the 
society  offered  smaller  benefits. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

12403.  How  far  do  the  records  go? — From 
1845  or  1892.  There  is  only  a  small  hiatus 
that  we  cannot  fill,  but  it  was  only  a  comparatively 
small  society  in  1834. 


Mr.  Stockall. 

12404.  Can  you  give  the  figures  of  the  years  Toti 
in  which  you  have  the  accounts  ? — I  can  give 
them  ;  but  I  thought  that  probably  the  Com- 
mission would  like  to  have  them  afterwards,  in 
detail.  I  think  we  have  absolutely  correct 
records  of  the  accounts  for  the  last  27  years. 
We  estimate  that  our  Society  alone,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters,  has  paid  from  1834  to 
December  31,  1891,  in  sick,  funeral,  and  medical 
benefits  and  distress  gifts  to  its  members, 
15,871,612/. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

12405.  Could  you  give  the  exact  figures  for 
the  27  years  ? — The  exact  figures  (or  the  27 
years  are  12,806,412/.  Of  course,  in  the  later 
period  the  society  has  grown  to  very  large 
proportions.  But  those  are  absolutely  the  exact 
figures  for  27  years  so  far  as  we  can  get  them 
from  our  secretaries.  The  other  prior  figures 
are  estin>ated  by  our  actuarial  adviser,  who  has, 
of  course,  some  little  ground  for  getting  near  to 
an  accurate  approximation. 

Chair)nan. 

12406.  Can  you  state  the  percentage  of 
members  in  the  United  Kingdom  imder  and  over 
65  years  of  age  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  The  total  Numt 
membership  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  last  n»emb 
day  of  1891  was  647,648.  We  endeavoured  on  ^^j^'^ 
that  day  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  age 

of  our  members  then  vuider  65,  that  is  up  to  64, 
and  then  65  and  upwards.  We  only  obtained 
leturns  from  our  secretaries  of  516,305.  As 
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Mr.  Stockall  will  tell  you,  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  some  secretaries  to  do  what  they  are 
asked  to  do. 

12407.  Is  that  the  whole  number  of  those  as 
to  whom  they  got  the  information,  or  are  you 
dealing  with  those  under  65  ? — That  is  the  whole 
number  including  all  ages. 

12408.  Of  those,  how  many  were  above  65  ? — 
Taking  the  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  there  were  97*38  of  the  whole 
who  were  under  65,  and  only  2*64  who  were  over. 
I  can  give  you  the  figures  for  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland  separately  if  you  wish. 

12409.  I  suppose  that  that  large  disproportion 
arises  from  the  fact  that  you  have  grown  so  much 
of  late  years  ? — Yes. 

12410.  And,  therefore,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers who  have  reached  the  age  of  fi5  would  be 
comparatively  small  ? — Here  is  a  printed  state- 
ment of  the  figures  which  you  may  think  useful. 

12411.  Can  you  tell  us  what  your  annual  rate 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  members  is,  one  year 
with  another? — Do  you  mean  the  absolute 
increase  or  the  admissions  ? 

12412.  Not  the  general  increase  in  admissions 
but  the  absolute  numbers  ? — Taking  five  years 
back  they  varied,  from  45,000  to  50,000  per  year 
in  round  figures. 

12413.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  secessions 
from  the  club  ?-  The  secessions  vary  from 
25,000  to  about  30,000  per  year. 

12414.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  the  causes 
for  those  secessions  ? — Well,  the  secessions 
from  all  friendly  societies  of  this  sort  are  com- 
paratively large,  but  they  are  always  mostly 
the  young  members,  who  when  they  join  a 
society  do  not  seem  at  all  to  realise  the  ad- 
vantage of  continuance  in  their  membership 
further  on  in  life.  They  do  not  think  as  to  the 
future. 

12415.  What  is  the  usual  age — putting  aside 
the  juvenile  members — what  is  the  usual  age  at 
which  they  enter  the  society  ? — Well,  we  have 
never  taken  out  in  recent  years — we  used  to  do 
it  formerly — the  ages  of  those  who  join  us,  but  I 
should  say,  speaking  from  a  little  experience, 
from  16  to  25  ;  the  bulk  are  young  men. 

12416.  And  a  considerable  number  every  year 
secede  ? — -Yes. 

12417.  Partly  you  think? — From  carelessness, 
if  I  may  put  it  that  way. 

124rl8.  And  I  suppose  a  certain  nimiber  from 
inability  to  pay  their  subscriptions  ? — Yes  a- 
certain  number,  but  we  have  in  our  society  made 
it  a  point  to  prevent  that  as  far  as  we  possibly 
can.  We  always  endeavoiu*  if  we  have  a  member 
unable  to  continue  his  contributions  to  his 
Court  on  account  of  being  out  of  work,  or  owing 
to  financial  inability,  to  find  a  means  of  assist- 
ing him  ;  we  have  a  special  fund  in  most  of  our 
branches  to  help  those  members  to  retain  their 
rk  membershipt  No  man  ever  need  go  out  of  our 
society  or  out  of  any  of  the  other  Avell-conducted 
societies,  simply  and  purely  for  want  of  money 
to  pay  his  contributions. 

12419.  If  he  is  a  respectable  man  ? — Certainly. 

12420.  How  do  you  enable  them  to  tide  over 
the  ditficulty  ? — We  have  a  fund  in  all  our  courts, 
we  compel  all  our  courts  to  have  what  is  called 
a  Subsidiary  Benefit  Fund,  out  of  which  may  be 
paid  monies  for  benefits  other  than  sick  or 
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funeral  benefit.  We  strictly  guard  those  latter 
funds  for  actuarial  puii)oses,  but  the  Subsidiary 
Benefits  Fund  is  contributed  to  by  all  the 
members,  and  if  a  member  finds  himself  unable 
to  pay  his  contribution  he  can,  by  going  to  the 
court,  or  by  getting  some  friend  to  make  applica- 
tion on  his  behalf,  obtain  from  the  court  a  sum  of 
money  which  is  gi-anted  out  of  this  Subsidiary 
Benefit  Fund.  In  most  cases  it  is  given  to  him  to 
enable  him  to  pay  his  contributions  for  the  next 
three  months,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  is 
still  unable  to  pay  his  contributions,  a  renewed 
application  if  made  on  bis  behalf,  would  obtain  , 
for  him  a  renewed  grant.  If  it  is  thought  it  is  a 
case  where  the  money  need  not  be  absolutely 
given,  it  is  lent  to  him,  and  it  is  left  then  to  his 
honour  to  repay  it  afterwards.  Of  course  there 
are  some  men  who  will  not  accept  it  as  a  gift,  and 
Avho  would  rather  have  it  lent  to  them  on  condi- 
tion of  repayment.  That  obtains  in  all  our 
courts,  so  that  no  respectable  member  need 
actually  leave  on  account  of  poverty. 

12421.  Have  you  had  the  question  of  super-  OM  age 
annuation  payment  before  your  society  lately  ? —  proviMon. 
Yes,  it  was  before  the  High  Coiu*t  oi'  the  (jrder 

at  its  annual  meeting  last  year,  at  Ipswich,  in 
Suffolk. 

12422.  Did  it  come  to  any  resolutions  on  the 
subject  ? — Yes,  two  resolutions  were  adopted 
after  a  long  debate.  We  had  about  600  dele- 
gates there,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  the  first  resolution  was,  "  That  this  High  View  of 
Court  will  welcome  any  "equitable  system  of  ^jJ^J'^.^^ 
"  old  age  pensions,  which,  without  interference  gt^te 

"  with   friendly  societies  or  their  work,  shall  pensions. 
"  provide  for  the  large  number  of  persons  who 
"  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
"  tages  of  these  institutions."    That  was  carried 
on  the  Wednesday. 

12423.  That  seems  to  apply  to  persons  outside 
your  society  ? — Exactly  so. 

12424.  Was  it  proposed  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment as  to  superannuation  payments  to  members  ? 
— The  second  resolution  of  the  High  Court  was  : 
"  That  this  High  Court  does  not  approve  of  Mr. 
"  Chamberlain's  proposed  scheme." 

12425.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  Cwe 
should  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinions  on  this 
subject,  or  to  have  the  opinions  of  your  society)  ; 
but  what  1  wanted  to  know  was  whether  you 
had  come  to  any  arrangement  as  to  terms  upon 
which  superannuation  grants  (that  is,  old  age 
pensions}  should  be  granted  by  your  society  ?— 
Yes  ;  we  did  that,  too.  The  movement  with 
regard  to  superannuation  in  our  society  began  11 
or  12  years  ago,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
at  the  Weymouth  High  Court  in  1882,  who  sat, 
reported,  and  submitted  to  the  Order  in  1883, 
a  scale  of  superannuation  contributions  for  allow- 
ances, beginning  at  the  age  of  65.  The  table 
was  computed  at  a  4  per  cent,  rate  of  interest. 
During  the  nine  years'  operation  of  this  scale 
(which  was,  of  course,  inserted  in  the  general 
laws,  and  made  known  all  over  the  society), 
only  three  members  of  the  society  took  advan- 
tage of  it.  Then,  when  the  matter  of  super- 
annuation was  revived  as  it  was  so  recently, 
we  reconsidered  the  whole  question  of  superan- 
nuation, and  we  drafted  new  tables  of  payments 
for  superannuation  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis,  be- 
cause we  were  certain  that  if  large  numbers 
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had  availed  themselves  of  our  4  per  cent,  table 
adopted  10  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  very 
bad  bargain  for  the  society,  because  it  was  very 
evident  to  us  that  money  was  decreasing  in 
value  so  far  as  interest  was  concerned  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  had  new  tables  computed  at  3  per 
cent.,  and  they  were  brought  before  the  same 
meeting  where  those  resolutions  that  I 
have   read  to   your    Lordship    were  carried. 

We  varied  the  form 
old  4  per  cent,  table 
in  case  of  death  before 
[t  was  only  an  absolute 
pension  and  nothing  else.  In  our  present  tables 
we  have  a  returnable  table  and  a  non-returnable 
table.  The  pensions  begin  at  60  or  65  ;  and  we 
made  a  provision  also  whereby  members  can 
pay  for  their  pensions  by  payments  over  three 
years  only — that  is,  in  quarterly  payments  for 
three  years.  We  endeavour  in  every  way  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  members  to  secure  super- 
annuation if  they  care  to  have  it  at  all. 

12426.  What  was  the  date  of  the  resolution? 
— August,  last  year — August,  1892,  uiy  Lord. 

12427.  Yqw.  have  hardly  had  time  to  try  the 
effect,  as  yet,  of  this  resolution  ? —There  has 
been  no  time,  really,  but  we  have  received  no 
application  at  all  yet ;  so  that  I  am  afraid  that 
for  some  time  it  will  be  as  dead  as  the  other. 
There  is  no  practical  demand  at  present  in  our 
society  for  superannuation  benefits. 

12428.  You  stated  that  your  society  had 
under  its  consideration  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  ground  of  their  objec- 
it? — The  objection  that  Avas  raised 
part  of  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Chambei- 
lain  gave  an  additional  pension,  or  gave  a  pension 
to  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  who  paid  for 
a  pension  through  his  own  society.  What  we 
were  afraid  of  was  this— that  however  small 
might  be  the  contact  of  the  State  with  the 
society,  there  would  be  a  contact ;  there  was  a 
benefit  going  to  be  paid  under  this  scheme  to  a 
member  of  a  friendly  society.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  members  of  friendly  societies  are  more 
anxious  to  prevent  than  another,  it  is  to  give  the 
slightest  opening  for  any  further  interference  of 
the  State  with  their  management ;  and  although 
of  course  the  getting  of  the  State  pension  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  was  a 
voluntai'y  act  on  the  member'spart,  it  necessarily 
would  bring  the  society  and  the  Government 
department — which  might  have  to  pay  the  pen- 
sion— into  contact;  and  our  members  are  so 
afraid  that  even  that  small  contact  with  the 
State  would  lead,  possibly  not  to  much  interfer- 
ence now,  but  to  a  greater  possibility  afterwards, 
that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  keep  clear 
of  anything  of  that  sort  so  to  speak,  to  defend 
the  outwork  rather  than  to  have  to  defend  the 
citadel  after ;  because  some  of  us,  at  all  events, 
have  the  idea  that  a  small  State  intervention — 
a  small  State  interference — with  their  society 
generally  develops  into  something  bigger,  and 
we  are  afraid,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  of  letting 
in  even  the  least  share  of  direct  Government 
interference  with  us.  I  think  that  is  putting- 
it  broadly. 

12430.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Chamber- 
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Iain's  scheme  as  it  was  presented  to  you  is  the 
same  as  that  which  he  explained  to  us  yesterday. 
There  he  endeavoured  to  keep  the  superannua- 
tion fund  entirely  distinct  from  the  sick  fund  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord,  I  think  Ave  had  it  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  in  our  conference  with  him 
last  year.  We  were  of  opinion  that  if  there  is  to 
be  any  pension  contact  as  between  the  State  and 
our  societies,  the  scheme  that  he  laid  doAvn  then 
Ava«  about  as  small  a  measure  of  contact  as  it  could 
be.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  scheme 
yesterday. 

12431.  Was  the  other  part  of  the  scheme 
besides  that  which  referred  to  the  friendly 
societies  considered  by  your  society,  such  as  the 
scale  of  contribution  by  the  individual  and  the 
State,  and  the  ultimate  jiayments  ? — You  are  re- 
ferring to  the  scheme  that  we  had  before  us  last 
year  ? 

12432.  Yes?— Well,  we  found  this  :  We  have 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  really  in  knowing  what 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  was,  because  to  our 
knowledge  there  have  been  about  three.  No 
sooner  would  Ave  consider  one  than  a  new  one 
was  sprung-  upon  us  ;  and  when  we  met  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Rankin 
and  others  in  conference  last  year,  at  the  request 
of  JVlr.  Chamberlain,  we  found  a  new  scheme 
was  presented  to  us  on  the  morning  of  our  visit 
and  conference.  Our  objections  to  the  scheme 
financially  as  it  existed  above  a  year  ago  were 
that  it  wa^-  going  to  cost  too  much.  I  mean  that 
we  ourselves  could  do  it  cheaper  than  under  the 
scheme  then.  But  then  a  change  was  made 
by  the  full  Parliamantary  Committee,  and  Ave 
understood  that  to  be  their  final  scheme,  and 
then  we  found  that  the  annual  contribution, 
Avhich  prior  to  that  scheme  Avas  put  at  1/.  a  year, 
had  been  reduced  to  10s.,  and  that  the  amount 
of  money  which  had  to  be  paid  down  at  the  be- 
ginning was  reduced,  I  think  from  5/.  to  21.  \0s. 
As  Ave  knoAv  the  scheme  to-day,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's scheme  is  20  per  cent,  less  cost  to  any 
body  who  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it  than  it 
AA'ould  be  under  our  superannuation  tables. 

12433.  You  believe  the  contributions  proposed  onntr 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  Avere  too  small? — The  last  tioiwi 
scheme  that  Ave  kiioAv,  yes. 

12434.  You  have  correctly  mentioned  it, 
but  simply  to  secure  the  benefit  Avhich  it  pro- 
mises ? — Absolutely  too  small,  excepting  by  a 
State  grant  being  made,  an  aid  to  which  we 
object. 

12435.  I  suppose  you  took  into  consideration 
his  proposed  State  grant  of  10/,  in  those  cases? 
—Ten  pounds.  I  think  it  was  5/.,  was  it  not, 
my  Lord. 

12436.  What  he  proposed  was  that  there 
should  be  on  the  payment  by  the  contributor  of 
21.  105.,  a  State  grant  of  10/.,  and  after  that  a 
contribution  of  lO.s-.  a  year  up  to  the  age  of  65  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  my  Lord,  that  I  remember.  Yes, 
that  is  taken  into  account;  and  taking  it  all 
through  we  say  at  present  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  offering,  or  his  Committee  is  offering,  to  do  a 
certain  business  at  20  per  cent,  less  than  Ave  Ccin 
do  it  at,  we  claiming  to  be  charging  the  proper 
rate  and  only  charging  5  per  cent,  for  expenses; 
and  we  shall  more  strongly  object  to  the 
scheme  as  we  know  it  now  than  Ave  did  before, 
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because  it  is  unfair  competition.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's scheme  is  a  voluntary  scheme  ;  pople  can 
only  be  invited  to  take  part  in  it;  but  those 
who  do  take  part  in  it  are  to  be  subsidised  by 
the  State  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.  Cer- 
tainly the  friendly  societies  who  are  offering 
superannuation,  or  old  age  pensions  at  a  proper 
price,  will  certainly  protest  against  any  other 
voluntary  organisation  coming  into  the  field  and 
offering  them  for  20  per  cent,  less  on  the  strength 
of  getting  from  the  State  an  augmentation. 

12437.  It  would  put  an  end  to  that  proposed/ 
superannuation  business  ;  that  business  hitherto 
has  not  been  extensive  ? — Well,  that  has  never 
begun  yet.  It  would  not  affect  us  much  at 
present,  because  we  have  not  had  much  busim  ss 
in  that  direction ;  only  it  will  take  away  the 
possibility  of  having  any  in  the  future. 

12438.  Have  you  anything  to  state  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  executive  of  the  treatment  of  the 
aged  deserving  poor  who  are  compelled  to  go 
into  a  workhouse  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  You  will 
recollect  the  two  resolutions  adopted  by  our 
High  Court:  "That  this  High  Court  will 
"  welcome  any  equitable  system  of  old  age  pen- 
"  sions  which,  without  interfer^^nce  with  Friendly 

Societies  or  their  work,  shall  provide  for  the 
"  large  number  of  persons  who  are  unable  to 
"  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  these 
"  Institutions  "  ;  and  "  That  this  High  Court 
"  does  not  approve  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
"  posed  scheme."  There  is  a  slight  apparent 
divergence  in  these  resolutions  ;  and  Mr.  Chap- 
man, our  Parliamentary  agent,  who,  like  Mr. 
Stockall  here,  has  the  charge  of  our  interests  in 
Parliament,  applied  for  instructions,  and  the 
Council,  that  is  the  governing  body  of  the  order, 
in  the  interval  between  the  annual  meetings, 
had  to  consider  the  matter  to  give  him  instruc- 
tions ;  and  if  I  were  to  read  the  resolution  that 
they  arrived  at  I  think,  perhaps,  you  would  see 
the  view  that  the  executive  council  of  the  order 
take  of  it.  I  may  say  that  our  Parliamentary 
agent,  like  Mr.  Stockall.  has  to  submit  a  re- 
port every  year  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
order,  and  he  did  submit  his  report  to  the 
Ipswich  High  Court  last  August.  I  mention 
this  because  a  reference  is  made  in  the  reso- 
lution to  that  matter.  *'  Resolved,  That  in 
"  the  opinion  of  the  Council  the  Ipswich  High 
"  Court  by  unanimously  adopting  the  report  of 
"  the  Parliamentary  agent,  endorsed  the  senti- 
"  ments  therein  enunciated."  These  three  para- 
graphs are  what  the  Parliamentary  agent  put  in 
his  report,  and  which  the  High  Court  adopted 
unanimously.  (1.)  "  That  State-aided  pensions  to 
"  the  people  can  be  provided  for  only  out  of  the 
"  pockets  of  the  people  in  the  shape  oflargelv  in- 
"  creased  taxation,  direct  or  indirect.  (2)  That 
"  those  members  of  societies,  who  by  personal  thrift 
*'  and  mutual  self-denial  are  providing  for  them- 
"  selves,  will  be  compelled  to  pinch  and  i)ay  for 
"  those  who  in  the  main  are  careless  and.  im- 
"  provident ;  and,  (3)  That  if  the  State  aids  the 
"  individual  or  society  the  State  ought  and  must 
"  interfere  to  see  how  the  money  is  expended." 
The  council  was  of  opinion  that  these  resolutions 
all  indicated  wliat  it  intended  to  convey  when  it 
afterwards  adopted  the  following  resolutions  : 
"  That  the  High  Court  will  welcome  any 
"  equitable  system  of  old-age  pensions  which, 
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"  without  interference  with  the  friendly  societies 
"  or  tiieir    work,  shall  provide  for  the  large 
"  number  of  persons  who  are  unable  to  avail 

themselves  of  the  advantages  of  those  institu- 
"  tions.''  "  And  we  are  further  of  opinion 
"  that  no  system  of  old-age  pensions  can  be 
" '  equitable  '  which  runs  counter  to  the  j)rin- 
"  ciples  as  above  set  forth  in  the  Parliamentary 
"  agent's  report.  And  we  are  fui-ther  of  opinion 
"  that  no  Stale  system,  or  State-aided  system  of 
"  old  age  pensions,  can  be  '  equitable  '  which  is  to 
"  be  based  upon  the  condition  and  necessities  of 
"  persons  unable  to  become  members  of  friendly 
"  societies ;  as  such  inability  is  produced  by 
"  many  causes,  some  of  which  are  avoidable  and 
"  preventable,  and  therefore  should  not  con- 
"  stitute  a  claim  for  State  jiensions  :  many  are 
"  unavoidable  from  misfortune  and  natural 
"  causes  ;  whilst  others  are  lor  reasons  which 
"  are  discreditable  and  condemnable.  For  the 
"  persons  included  in  the  second  class, — those 
"  prevented  joining  a  friendly  society  from  un- 
"  avoidable  and  proper  reasons — we  are  of 
"  opinion  that  the  sum  at  present  nationally 
"  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  if  economically 
"  and  properly  expended  upon  the  persons  for 
"  whom  it  is  really  intended,  would  be  ample  to 
"  meet  all  the  leoitimate  requirements  of  the 
"  necessitous   of  that  class ;    and  therefore  a 

system  which  would  necessitate  an  increased 
"  taxation,  beyond  and  in  addition  to,  the  sum 
"  now  raised  annually  for  the  purposes  of  the 
"  poor  relief  would  not  be,  in  the  sense  of  the 
"High  Court's  resolution,  an  'equitable'  one. 
"  With  regard  to  the  third  class  referred  to — 
"  the  vicious  and  criminal  classes — no  system 
"  that  would  give  them  State  pensions  could 
"  possibly  be  equitable.  We  are  strongly  of 
"  opinion  that,  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
"  cannot  for  unavoidable  reasons  make  their  pro- 
"  vision  for  the  future  through  a  friendly  society, 
"  an  immediare  and  searching  inquiry  should  be 
"  made  by  Parliament  into  the  whole  Poor  Law 
"  system,  with  a  view  to  the  large  siun  annually 
"  raised  being  more  equitably  and  judifiously 
"  expended.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  a 
"  system  of  State-aided  pensions  would  be  unfair 
"  and  prejudicial — and  therefore  inequitable — to 
"  friendly  societies  ;  inasmuch  as  the  State 
"  would  enter  into  competition  with  the  societies 
"  with  money  furnished,  in  part,  by  the  societies 
"  themselves ;    and    be    enabled    thereby  to 

offer  greater  advantage  at  a  lesser  cost.  We 
"  are  therefore  imanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
"  High  Court,  in  passing  the  above  resolution, 
"  was  as  strongly  adverse  as  ever  to  any  State 
"  aided  system  of  pensions  in  old  age  ;  as  was 
"  further  evidenced  by  the  unanimity  with  which 
"  it  later  condemned  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme, 
"  and  whilst  ready  to  welcome  any  scheme  for 
"  the  benefit  of  the  aged  poor,  the  High  Court 
"  held  such  must  be  equitable, — a  condition 
"  which,  in  our  opinion,  none  of  the  schemes  now 
"  before  the  public  fulfil ;  and  that  the  Parlia- 
'*  mentary  agent  be  instructed  accordingly." 
Then  there  is  another  resolution,  and  of  course 
this  Commission  partly  met  that  (this  was 
before  the  Commission  was  appointed,  I  may 
.say)  :  "  That  the  (juestion  of  demanding  an 
"  enquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
"  Law  system  be  introduced  at  the  next  con- 
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"  ference  of  friendly  societies,  and  that  the 
"  Parliamentary  agent  be  in  the  meantime 
"  empowered  to  take  part  in  any  responsible 
"  movement  having  that  object  in  view."  Ttiat, 
of  course,  came  about. 

12439.  We  are  not  such  a  Commission.  You 
clearly  understand  we  are  not  a  Commission 
charged  with  all  those  powers  ? — Just  so ;  but 
this  was  sufficient  for  our  purpose  :  it  was  the 
aged  poor  that  we  were  really  thinking  about  at 
the  time. 

12440.  When  you  use  the  word  "equitable  " — 
I  mean  when  the  resolution  uses  the  word 
"  equitable  " — to  what  portion  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  has  it  reference  ? — The 
word  "  equitable,"  my  Lord,  was,  in  the  High 
Court  resolution,  with  regard  to  a  system  of  old 
age  pensions. 

12441.  Could  you  state  with  what  portions  of 
the  present  method  of  administrating  the  Poor 
Law  your  executive  were  dissatisfied  ?^ — Well,  in 
round  figures,  in  about  8,000,000/.  raised  for 
relief,  3,000,000/.  are  for  expenditure  on  oflScials 
and  other  costs,  and  5,000,000/.  go  to  the  poor. 
That  is  rather  a  larger  proportion  than  what  the 
executive,  I  can  only  speak  for  them,  thought 
was  just.  That  is  one  point,  it  is  not  economi- 
cally administered.  I  think  I  have  stated  it 
rather  under  the  proportion, 

12442.  What  other  point  was  there  ? — The 
question  of  the  money,  or  the  economical  expen- 
diture with  regard  to  proper  administration. 
It  is  just  what  has  been  indicated  through- 
out the  answers  to  these  questions  ;  and  that  is 
the  similar  treatment  dealt  out  to  the  thrifty, 

Poor  Law  thrifty  all  their  lives,  as  is  dealt  out  to  the  un- 
siiould       thrifty.     That  is  a  point  on  which  we  feel  very 

recognise  ^ 
thrift.  Strongly. 

12443.  You,  as  a  body,  ,  adopt  that  charge 
against  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Yes,  w^e  adopt  it.  I  think  we  must  accept  that 
it  is  true  generally,  without  considering  cases  of 
individual  hardship,  that  generally  speaking,  and 
under  the  operations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  there  can  be  no  distinction,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  no  distinction  made,  except  in 
very  few  instances.  I  know  there  are  some, 
where  a  man,  a  member  of  a  friendly  society,  has 
been  thrifty  and  prudent  the  whole  of  his  life, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  make  provision  for  his 
later  days,  but,  by  some  unforeseen  misfortime, 
has  been  driven  to  ask  for  relief  from  the 
authorities.  What  we  ask  is,  and  what  we  should 
like  to  see  brought  about  is,  that  there  should  be 
legally  some  method  of  dealing  with  him  different 
to  the  vicious  and  unprincipled  man  who  has 
never  tried  to  save  a  halfpenny  the  whole  of  his 
life.  At  present  the  strict  law  is  that  he  cannot 
be  dealt  with  difl^erently ;  we  would  like  to  see 
that  altered. 

Expendi-  12444.  I  have  before  me  a  report  of  the  Local 
tureofrate  Government  Board  for  1891-92,  in  which  they 
for  poor.  give  the  expenditure  of  the  large  sum  raised  for 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  for  those  two 
years.  I  will  take  the  last  year  ;  it  is  an  increase 
upon  the  former  year;  and  I  will  give  you  the 
various  items,  in  order  that  the  same  document 
may  contain  your  statement  and  my  comment.  I 
find  that  the  total  sum  was  8,643,318/. ;  that  the 
in  maintenance  was  1,951,000/. ;  that  the  out- 
door relief  cost  2,400,000/. ;  that  the  mainten- 
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ance  of  lunatics  in  hospitals  and  asylums  and  so 
forth  was  1,284,000/.;  that  the  workhouse 
and  other  loans  repaid,  and  interest  thereon  (that 
is  on  building)  amounted  to  620,000/.;  that  the 
salaries  and  rations  of  officers,  assistants,  servants, 
and  superannuation  allowances  was  1,452,000/.; 
and  that  other  expenses  of,  or  immediately  con- 
nected with,  relief  amounted  to  933,000/.  So 
that  you  see,  assuming  the  correctness  of  thi3 
Return,  which  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  to 
doubt,  the  siun  spent  upon  salaries  and  rations  of 
officers,  &c.,  is  imder  1,500,000/.  ?— But  with  all 
due  respect,  my  Lord,  there  is  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  ;  if  you  compel  in-door  relief,  yon  have 
to  provide  a  place  for  them. 

12445.  I  suppose  you  must  admit  there  must 
always  be  very  large  provision  for  in-door  relief  ? 
— It  depends  upon  how  you  dissect  that  Return,: 
my  Lord,  you  will  admit.  I  have  taken  the 
same  figures ;  I  have  had  the  same  report ;  and  it 
has  struck  me  that,  by  your  putting  down  on 
one  side  A\'hat  I  would  put  down  on  the 
other,  it  might  make  an  enormous  difference.  I 
rather  think  I  am  somewhat  near  the  mark  when 
I  state  that  the  5,000,000/.  and  the  3,000,000/. 
is  roughly  about  what  it  is. 

12446.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like 
to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
there  is,  excepting  that  I  may  express  here  a 
very  strong  feeling  which  exists  in  the  friendly 
society  world,  I  am  not  speaking  only  of  my  own 
society,  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  better" 
treatment  of  paupers.  1  may  say  that  there  was  Pa 
a  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  the  other 
week  in  which  specifically  a  certain  additional 
benefit  was  to  be  given  to  them.  Mr.  Stockall,  fhi 
a  member  of  this  Commission,  will  know  ha 
that  the  friendly  societies  expi-essly  Avere  neutral 
in  the  matter;  they  did  not  wish  to  ask  Parlia- 
ment to  give  their  members  special  advantages,  be- 
cause the  Bill  only  deals  with  members  of  fi-iendly 
societies.  We  are  conscious  that  there  are  other 
people  in  this  world  who  are  thrifty  as  well  as 
members  of  friendly  societies  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
did  not  wish  at  all  to  be  selfish,  to  support  a  Bill 
which  was  expressly  intended  to  benefit  only 
members  of  friendly  societies.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  desirous  that  our  thrifty  people  should  be 
put  on  a  level  with  others  outside  our  ranks,  and 
whatever  is  done  for  one  should  be  done  for  the 
other.  We  do  not  ask  that  there  should  be  any 
specific  addition :  we  only  ask  that  first  of  all,  if 
members  have  to  go  in-door,  at  all  events  they 
should  be  classified,  so  to  speak,  as  has  been  done, 
as  I  know,  in  the  Sheffield  union  for  instance,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  others,  whose  lives  have  not  been  as  theirs 
have  been, 

12447.  You  are  aware  that  the  in-door  patients 
include  all  those  who  are  in  the  infirmaries,  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  you  visited  the  infirmaries,  you 
would  find  that  every  care  is  taken  and  every 
comfort  given  ? — Yes,  my  Lord ;  I  am  speak- 
ing of  those  who  are  not  in  the  infirmaries  ;  I 
suppose  in  the  workhouse  there  are  a  number  who 
are  not  in  the  infirmary. 

12448.  Of  course  ?— Exactly  so.  We  cer- 
tainly should  like  the  Commission,  at  all  events, 
to  take  that  part  into  their  consideration,  because 
it  is  strongly  desired  by  our  friendly  societies,  and, 
a  numerous  section,  I  think,  have  shown  their 
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desire  to  help  the  aged  poor  themselves,  and 
may  fairly  ask  for  some  consideration  for  their 
aged  members  when  they  have  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  Poor  Law. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

12449.  As  I  understand,  your  Court  of 
Foresters  are  of  opinion  that  no  scheme  of  old 
age  pensions  which  has  yet  been  proposed  is 
equitable  ? — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  council  of 
the  order ;  that  is,  the  governing  body.  The 
High  Court  said  that  it  would  welcome  any 
equitable  scheme,  only  the  council  thought 
that  no  scheme,  up  to  the  present,  was  equi- 
-table. 

12450.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us 
what  would  be  an  eqviitable  scheme  ? — I  do  not 
know  I  am  not  interested  in  launching  schemes 
of  this  sort ;  I  would  rather  give  an  opinion  on  a 
scheme  in  existence. 

12451.  What  do  you  say  to  Mr.  Booth's 
scheme? — Well,  that  is  equitable,  because  it 
is  logical,  although  I  differ  as  to  the  need  of 
having  it.  Still,  if  there  is  to  be  a  scheme,  Mr. 
Booth's  is  the  only  logical  scheme  that  I  have 
seen. 

12452.  As  I  understand,  you  despair  of  any 
success  with  your  society  providing  superannua- 
tion allowances  ? — Despair  of  success  in  our 
superannuation  allowance?  Well,  experience 
has  shown  that  it  has  done  nothing  so  far,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  what  may  happen.  The 
new  scheme  has  not  had  an  opportunity,  yet,  of 
being  thoroughly  understood  by  the  order ;  but 
up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, it  is  fair  to  say. 

12453.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  why 
your  members  are  so  slow  to  make  provision  lor 
old  age  ? — The  usual  indifference  of  youth  to  the 
necessities  of  old  age  ;  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing 
in  the  world  to  get  a  young  man  to  believe  in  a 
deferred  benefit,  and  the  benefit  is  so  deferred, 
beginning  at  65,  that  it  seems  so  distant  a  part 
of  their  lives  ;  some  think  they  will  never  reach 
that  age ;  others,  who  never  look  at  it  in  that 
light,  think  they  can  do  very  well  without  it. 
They  are  indifferent ;  I  do  not  know  why, 

12454.  On  one  point,  then,  you  would  be  able 
to  give  us  an  opinion  ;  and  that  is  whether  some 
difficulties  which  you  encounler  would  not  also 
be  encountered  by  a  scheme  like  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's, which  depends  on  voluntary  contributions? 
Certainly  ;  excepting  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme,  as  I  know  it  now,  offers  an  induce- 
ment, because  under  it  it  can  be  done  cheaper 
than  anybody  else  can  do  it.  I  mean  the  benefits 
can  be  had  cheaper. 

12455.  Except  the  advantage  of  the  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  yours,  there  is  no  difference 
between  his  scheme  and  yours,  in  so  far  as  they 
provide  attractions  ? — That  is  so. 

12456.  For  a  man  to  join  ? — Excepting,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  say,  there  is  the  added 
qualification  of  the  knowledo-e  of  the  State  goinff 
to  add  a  certain  amount  ;  there  is  the  advertise- 
ment derived  from  that  fact.  Anyhow,  some 
people  think  everything  is  right  that  the  State 
takes  part  in. 

12457.  Now,  judging  from  your  experience  in 
that  matter,  do  you  think  that,  even  with  those 
advantages,  any  very  large  number  of  persons 
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would  be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  such  State- 
aided  pensions  ? — Well,  candidly,  I  do  not  think  Little 
they  would  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  demand  ''enslo*' 
for  pensions  which  some  people  think  either  in  our 
societies  or  outside  them. 

12458.  You  mean,  of  course,  what  the  econi- 
mists  call  an  etfective  demand ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  willingness  to  pay  the  price  ? — That  is  so  ; 
yes.  If  they  required  the  pension  they  would 
pay  the  price  ;  that  is  the  view  I  take  of  it  ; 
in  niy  journeyings  throughout  the  country,  and 
mixing  with  working  people,  as  I  have  to  do  very 
much,  I  do  not  find  that  demand  for  the  pensions. 

Chutrmav. 

12459.  Do  you  see  much  outside  of  the  mem- 
bers of  your  society  ? — Yes ;  it  is  my  for- 
tunate lot  to  have  to  address  public  meetings 
many  times  during  the  year,  and  we  get  outsiders 
as  well  as  our  own  people  to  attend  those  meet- 
ings ;  in  fact  we  invite  outsiders. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

12460.  Then  the  main  point  of  your  order's  Objection 
objection  to  that  scheme  is  that  it  would  enter  competLg 
into  competition  with  you  ? — That  is  one.  with 

12461.  But  inasmuch  as  you  really  have  no  friend'y 
old  age  pensions  at  all,  how  can  such  a  scheme 
enter  into  competition  with  you.   Is  it  not  rather 

a  field  which  is  unoccupied  by  you  ? — Well,  we 
fill  the  field  a  little  more  than  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
because  we  have  three  people  who  are  paying 
for  superannuation,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
no(  got  any  yet.  We  fill  the  field,  I  mean,  rela- 
tively ;  excuse  my  putting  it  in  that  way. 

12462.  I  mean,  is  the  competition  of  those 
three  persons  what  you  rely  upon  as  a  reason  ? — 
No,  but  I  may  say  that  we  are  beginning 
now.  I  only  put  this  to  show  that  the  pension 
business  may  spread.    We  are  beginning  now  to  Societies 


will  soon 
agree  to 
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open,  in  connection  with  our  Order,  courts  in 
which  every  member  pays  for  his  superannuation 
as  well  as  sickness  and  funeral. 

12463.  Well,  you  understand  I  am  not  arguing 
with  you ;  I  really  only  desire  to  get  your 
opinion  ? — Certainly. 

12464.  Do  you  think  that,  if  nothing  is  done 
in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggests, 
and  the  question  of  provision  for  old  age  pen- 
sions is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
friendly  societies,  do  you  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  any  large  number  of  persons  who  will 
insure  with  you  ? — I  think  so,  because  I  believe 
that  in  a  very  short  time  all  the  societies  will 
agree  ;  it  may  not  be  a  question  of  a  year  or 
two,  but  very  shortly  the  societies  will  all  agree 
not  to  take  members  unless  they  pay  for  a  super- 
annuation allowance.  That  is  our  solution  of  the 
question. 

12465.  Would  you  put  pressure  upon  them  in 
that  way  ? — We  should  not  have  them  in  the 
society  unless  they  paid  for  a  pension. 

12466.  Is  there  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  contribution  ;  if  a  man  provides  for 
sickness,  and  all  that,  is  he  also,  as  a  rule,  in  a 
position  to  lay  by  money  for  old  age  pensions  ? — 
Well,  at  the  younger  ages  the  increase  in  the 
provision  is  so  small  that  it  would  hardly  be  felt ; 
and,  as  I  very  often  put  it,  when  working  men,  "hey  begin 
30  years  ago,  could  jtay  their  contributions  for  young, 
sick  and  funeral  benefits,  surlev  iu  these  days, 
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when  wages  are  much  higher  than  they  were  30 
years  ago,  t'ley  can  afford  a  few  pence  in  addi- 
tion to  pay  for  their  pensions. 

124G7.  I  quite  agree  if  you  can  catch  them 
young  ? — Well,  we  are  trying  to  catch  them 
young 

12468.  That  might  be  done?— Yes. 

12469.  And  your  real  oi)inion,  then,  is  that  if 
the  matter  is  left  to  voluntary  action  vou  would 
be  able  to  overtake  the  field? — We  think 
that  in  course  of  time,  just  as  we  have  built 
up  huge  membership  in  the  sick  and  funeral 
benefits,  so  in  time  there  will  be  built  up  a  large 
membership  for  pensions  ;  because  if  we  make 
it  compulsory  they  cannot  get  the  other  benefits 
Avithout  having  their  pension  as  well. 

12470.  Then  is  there  not  a  very  enormous 
number  of  persons  who  are  not  members  of  uny 
friendly  society  ? — There  are,  but  they  only 
ought  to  be  if  they  are  within  the  age. 

12471.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  given 
figures,  but  could  you  tell  us  what  proj)ortion  of 
the  male  community  is  outside  the  operation  of 
all  friendly  societies  ? — I  could  not,  but  I  think 
the  chief  registrar  estimated  the  membership  of 
the  friendly  societies  at  about  7,500,000. 

12472.  Not  for  sickness  pay,  surely  ? — Sick- 
ness ? 

12473.  No,  not  sickness  ? — Sickness  and  death. 

12474.  Deatii,  well,  but  that  means  funeral 
expenses;  that  is  a  very  small  matter;  but  how 
many  persons  are  insured  against  sickness? — The 
difiiculty  is  in  knowing  what  the  imregistered 
societies  do,  but  so  far  as  the  registered  societies 
are  concerned,  I  should  think,  judging  from  the 
numbers  represented  at  the  Friendly  Societies 
Conference  in  London  in  April,  there  wore  about 
2,400,000  members  there  represented  of  societies 
that  all  give  sick  benefits,  that  there  might  be, 
perhaps,  another  million  that  were  not  repre- 
sented ;  I  take  it  at  3,500,000. 

12475.  That  is  a  somewhat  rough  mode  of  ascer- 
taining?—  It  is  not  a  rough  mode,  so  far  as  the 
2,400,000  ai  e  concerned ;  those  are  absolute 
numbers. 

12476.  Those  are  quite  clear  ? — Yes. 

12477.  What  is  the  number  of  persons  that 
you  think  reasonably  ought  to  be  in  friendly 
societies  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  such  a 
statistician  as  to  be  able  to  say.  I  should  say 
that  the  whole  of  the  male  adult  population  who 
work  for  their  living  ought  to  be  ;  how  many 
that  is  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have  not 
gone  into  those  fiijures. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

12478.  About  how  many  members  to  whom 
you  have  spoken  are  probably  in  London  ? — Of 
our  society  in  London  ? 

12479.  Yes?— We  have  a  menil)ership  in  Lon- 
don of,  probably,  100,000  members. 

12480.  Foresters? — Foresters;  we  have  four 
districts:  the  London  United,  93,000  members; 
the  South  London,  with  about  6,000  ;  and  the 
East  London,  with  about  13,000,  and  the  City  of 
London  with  500  members ;  and  of  course  a 
number  of  these  live  out  of  London,  and  so  we 
take  100,000  to  be  a  fair  estimate. 

12481.  Are  the  relations  of  the  London  dis- 
trict to  the  poor  relief  any  different  from  the 
otliers  ?  —No,    I  read  tAvo  pr  three  replies  from 


Mr.  Stuart — continued, 
the  secretaries  in  London  thereon,  and  they  are 
opposed  to  the  present  system. 

12482.  Opposed  to  the  Poor  Law  system  ? — 
Y  es,  as  at  present  administered. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

12483.  Do  you  feel  quite  confident,  Mr.  Stead, 
that  when  you  got  no  answer  to  your  questions 
as  to  the  discontent  with  existing  Poor  Law 
arrangements,  that  no  answer  meant  that  they 
were  satisfied  ? — In  all  cases  where  we  have 
written  to  ask  why  they  did  not  reply,  the 
answer  has  invariably  been,  "  Because  we  have 
"  nothing  to  report." 

12484.  Have  you  drawn  the  bonds  now  suflB-  Po6iti( 
ciently  tight  between  the  central  authority  and  '^^^ 
the  different  courts  to  make  sure  that  the  cir- 
culars  which  are  sent  out  to  the  different  courts 
from  the  central  body  are  properly  attended  to ; 

are  there  not  some  courts  still  which  hang  very 
loosely  on  to  the  central  organisation  ? — They 
do  not  hang  loosely  on  the  central  body  as  a 
matter  of  organisation ;  but  it  is  just  possible 
that  they  may  be  very  careless  about  answering 
the  questions.  But  in  this  matter  we  have  no 
power  to  make  them  answer  them  if  they  will  not. 
Y^ou  see  it  is  not  a  n)atter  of  an  object  of  the 
order,  so  we  cannot  enforce  any  law  upon  them; 
we  can  only  trust  to  their  good  nature. 

12485.  You  have  the  means  of  enforcing 
orders  of  court,  if  you  wish  to,  on  serious 
matters  ? — Yes. 

12486.  You  could,  if  necessary,  expel  the 
court  ? — If  these  questions  had  been  sent  out  by 
resolution  of  the  high  court,  the  governing  body, 
any  court  refusing  to  give  an  answer  could  be 
either  fined  or  suspended  ;  but  this  being  only  the 
action  of  the  executive,  with  no  specific  authority 
behind  them,  they  could  only  leave  it  to  take  its 
course. 

12487.  Do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  order,  that  you  are  quite  safe  in  saying  that 
no  responsible  man  need  lose  his  benefit  in  con- 
sequence of  the  existence  of  subsidiary  funds  ;  gubti 
are  there  not  a  good  many  courts  which  have  not  fuiwl* 
get  subsidiary  funds  ? — Well,  if  there  are  courts 
that  have  not  got  these  funds,  they  are  breaking  the 
law  of  the  order.    The  general  law  of  the  order 

is  that  they  must  have  them,  and  we  enforce  that 
law  ;  and  I  think  the  instances  where  there  is 
not  a  fund  of  that  sort  are  remarkably  few. 

12488.  Have  you  any  general  idea  of  what 
class  of  persons  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  friendly  societies  ? — I  should  think 
the  only  class  are  those  who  are  not  qualified,  by  joir.ii 
reason  of  their  ill-health,  and  those  who  are  too 
old.  We  take  them  up  to  40  ;  and  they  must 
be  healthy.  There  is  no  bar  to  prevent  them 
joining  the  order,  except  want  of  disposition  to 
do  it. 

12489.  Could  you  quite  safely  say^  that  there  is 
no  class  of  persons  Aviio  are  so  ill-paid  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  join  friendly  societies  ? — No, 
sir,  there  is  not  a  class  which  cannot.  Some  of  our 
b(-st  courts  are  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where 
the  wages  are  the  loAvest ;  some  of  our  bestcourts 
are  in  Suffolk,  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  and  other 
places  like  those.  I  can  speak  of  that  from  know- 
ledge. 

12490.  Y^ou  have  not  considered  Avhether  the 
real  v.ages  in  those  places  may  not  be  higher,  in 
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fact,  than  the  apparently  larger  wnges  in  the 
hirge  towns,  because  the  expenses  n)ay  be  much 


indirect  additions  to  income 
but  you  only  asked  me  as  to 


smaller,  and  the 
larger  ? — Exactly 
the  wages. 

12491.  I  did;  I  said  "real  wages"?— But 
even  then,  taking  the  lower  wages  received  by 
the  agricultural  labourer,  suppose  the  advantages 
he  gets  bring  his  wages  up  to  those  of  a  town 
labourer ;  well,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him 
joining.  I  have  found  that  some  of  our  best 
courts — 1  mean  finiincially  ;  I  am  not  speaking 
numerically — are  in  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
poorest  districts. 

12492.  You  have  had  a  good  many  complaints 
of  the  conduct  of  boards  of  guardians  in  not 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  man  has 
tried  to  provide  for  himself  ;  have  you  considered 
that,  if  that  were  universally  done,  it  would,  in 
I'act,  amount  to  a  subvention  from  the  rates  of 
benefit  societies  ? — It  would,  indirectly. 

12493.  And  then  you  would  be  in  the  same 
difficulty  with  reuard  to  the  boards  of  guardians 
that  you  feel  with  regard  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
State  scheme? — Yes,  exactly;  but  the  demand 
that  we  formulate  is  not  so  much  for  an  increase 
in  money  as  for  better  treatment  ;  I  mean  treat- 
ment in  the  house.  'I'hat  is  the  demand  that  is 
formulated  ;  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  answers 
that  our  secretaries  have  given.  As  I  explained, 
we  refrain  fiom  advocating  or  supporting  that 
Bill  specifically  brought  in  to  give  members  of 
friendly  societies  increased  relief. 

12494.  Even  then  the  fact  that  a  broken-down 
member  of  a  friendly  society  would  be  sure  of 
more  lenient  treatment  by  the  board  of  guai-dians 
would  be,  to  that  extent,  subvention,  because 
necessarily  the  better  treatment  would  be  more 
Costly? — Well,  the  better  treatment  would  be 
classification.  It  might  be  a  little  extra  cost,  but 
not  that  direct  subvention  of  which  we  are  so 
much  afraid. 

12495.  \ ovl  would  not  regard  better  treatment, 
and  more  relaxed  rules  as  to  going  in  and  out,  so 
much?  — It  would  cost  a  little  more,  and  in  that 
very  minute  fashion  it  would  be  a  subvention, 
but  it  is  not  of  that  class  that  would  bring  the 
Government  to  interfere  with  our  societies. 
That  is  the  difference  between  our  objection  to  a 
state  grant  ro  a  jiension  fund  worked  through  a 
society,  or  given  to  a  member  of  a  society;  that 
would  necessitate  State  interferei.ce.  We  are 
bound  to  admit  that  where  State  money  is  given 
there  must  be  State  management  or  State  inter- 
ference ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  workhouse,  giving 
a  man  a  better  class  of  meat,  that  is  not  an  in'er- 
ference  that  Avould  be  at  all  likely  to  bring  the 
Government  to  interfere  with  us. 

12496.  You  woidd  not  be  very  much  afraid  of 
it  having,  indirectly,  a  prejudical  effect  upon  the 
clubs  themselves? — No,  I  think  not. 

12497.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  without 
very  great  labour  to  indicate,  on  the  map  which-is 
publislied  vvith  the  directory,  the  courts  which 
are  satisfied,  and  the  courts  which  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  administation  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Well, 
so  fur  as  we  have  got  them  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult. 

12498.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  enough 
detailed  information  of  that  kind  to  be  of  value 
to  the  Commission,  so  that  they  might  see  where 
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the  dissatisfied  chiefiy  prevailed  ? —You  see 
those  inquiries  went  out  in  a  way  to  many 
hundred  districts,  and  from  very  many  we  have 
got  returns.  Ti)ose  districts  cover  a  considerable 
area.  We  should  have  to  accept  the  answer  as 
correct  so  far  as  that  area  was  concerned  ;  you 
are  thinking  more  of  the  courts  forming  the  dis- 
trict probably. 

12499.  Yes,  I  was?--Of  course  we  could  not 
do  that. 

12500.  My  idea  was  that  possibly  we  could 
find  something  either  in  the  industrial  condition 
of  the  country,  or  in  its  density  of  population, 
or  some  feature  of  that  kind,  which  migh.t  be 
connected  with  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
of  its  members  with  the  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion ? —Possibly  that  might  be  so.  Of  course 
they  do  not  tell  us  always  what  is  the  cause  of  it ; 
I  am  only  here  to  bring  the  fact  before  you  that 
there  are  people  who  are  dissatisfied. 

12501.  I  only  wanted  to  go  a  step  further  and 
see  whether  we  could  localise  this  dissatisfac- 
tion?— It  can  be  localised.  I  have  the  informa- 
tion here  ;  I  will  leave  it  in  the  Secretary's 
hands  (replies  handed  in). 

Mr.  Loch. 

12502.  You  have  quoted  the  opinions  of 
members  of  your  courts  ;  can  you  say  whether 
they  would  have  had  much  actual  knowledge 
of  Poor  Lnw  administration?  —  I  apprehend 
that  the  answers  were  given  after  information 
had  been  collected;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the 
replies,  where  they  refrained  from  giving  infor- 
mation, it  was  simply  because  they  had  no  know 
ledge  of  any  circumstances,  and  the  others,  I 
feel,  were  given  after  the  inquiry  into  the  cases 
which  they  mentioned.  That  is  what  I  gathered 
from  the  answers. 

12503.  But,  heretofore,  comparatively  few 
friendly  societies'  men  have  actually  served  aa 
guardians? — We  have  a  good  many  who  are  on 
boards  of  guardians. 

12504.  In  London?  —  Not  in  London;  1 
am  speaking  of  the  country,  chiefly. 

12505.  And  in  the  large  towns  ? — Yes  ;  but 
now,  since  the  qualification  has  been  reduced, 
that  position  will  be  more  freqiiently  filled  by 
friendly  society  men,  and  is  being,  as  a  matter  of 
policy. 

12506.  I  understand  that  you  ask,  that  no  con- 
cession should  be  made  to  friendly  society  men 
that  would  not  be  made  to  other  persons  above 
50  in  regard  to  Poor  Law  relief? — Yes;  I  think 
you  will  see  that  if  (supposing  such  a  case  could 
be)  a  person  had  preferred  to  be  thrifty  in  a 
good  co-operative  society,  or  in  a  savings  bank, 
and  something  had  gone  wi'ong,  and  ail  his  pro- 
vision had  been  swept  away,  I  should  say, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  make  a  friendly  society 
man  (at  least  a  person  who  had  been  in  a  friendly 
society)  a  grant  of  an  additional  half-crown  a 
week,  and  not  the  other  man  ;  that  is  our  feeling 
in  the  matter. 

12507.  If,  therefore,  this  man  has  this  half- 
crown  a  week  provision,  that  he  has  made  for 
himself  without  reference  to  a  friendly  society, 
all  you  ask  is,  that  if  it  be  not  taken  into  account 
in  his  case,  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  yours? — We  want  them  all  treate'l  alike ;  we 
want  all  thrifty  people  treated  the  same  ;  I  think 
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there  is  a  fair  distinction  there.  We  do  not  want 
anv  exceptional  privilege. 

12508.  Were  any  of  the  cases  of  complaint 
that  you  had  specially  brought  before  your  notice, 
cases  of  complaint  in  which  old  people  had 
suffered  ? — I  think  they  are  mostly  old  people, 
from  what  I  can  gather.  It  is  not  when  they 
are  young  that  they  go  to  the  parish  ;  it  is  when 
they  get  into  years. 

12509.  Are  those  13,000  persons  who  are  now- 
above  65  years  of  age,  a  fair  sample  of  the  old 
age  members  of  the  future  ? — With  regard  to 
what  ? 

12510.  With  regard  to  self-maintenance  ?— I 
could  not  speak  for  them.  These  13,000  are 
spread  all  over  the  country ;  I  have  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  their  position. 

1 25 1 1 .  But  if,  whethtir  the  pension  fund  be  by  way 
of  State  interference,  or  whether  by  way  of  adopt- 
ing your  own  society's  fund,  these  13,000  are  able 
to  maintain  themselves,  may  you  conclude  that,  as 
the  other  generation  grows  up  to  old  age,  they 
will  be  able  to  maintain  themselves,  whether  they 
join  your  fund  or  not  ? — Exactly  ;  the  conditions 
of  life  are  getting  better.  I  think  the  five 
hundred  odd  thousand  show  that  our  members 
are  of  a  thrifty  class. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

12512.  Do  you  attribute  the  small  number  of 
the  members  of  friendly  societies  applying  for 
Poor  Law  relief  to  the  provision  made  in  friendly 
societies  being  found  sufficient,  generally,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  old  age  ? — That  is  so  ;  certainly. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12513.  I  should  like  to  know,  with  regard  to 
this  information,  how  it  was  collected  from  the 
districts  ;  did  the  districts  collect  from  each  of  the 
courts  sending  the  forms ;  were  they  sent  by 
proxy  in  thai  way  l — The  district  sent  them 
t")  the  Courts.  The  form  of  questions  was 
sent  to  the  district  secretaries  with  an  inti- 
mation that  if  they  desired  to  send  a  copy  round 
to  each  of  their  courts  in  order  that  they  might 
get  the  information,  such  copies  would  be  supplied, 
and  they  were  supplied ;  so  that  copies  ot  these 
questions  went  to  the  courts  concerned. 

12514.  Went  to  every  court  ? — Yes,  so  far  as 
we  know. 

12515. 
block,  or 

All  together,  I  think ;  in  some  instances  dates 
were  given,  but  they  were  all  within  the  period 
of  five  years,  and  we  did  not  dissect  them  any 
more. 

12516.  Would  the  knowledge  of  the  officials 
be  sufficient  for  five  years  ? — I  think  so. 

12517.  Supposing  the  officials  had  changed  ? — 
The  information  woidd  be  derived,  say,  from  the 
secretaries  and  the  officers  of  the  courts.  I  do 
not  say  the  secretaries  do  not  change  very  often, 
but  they  do  not  change  every  year.  Really  the 
experience  is  that  the  secretary  is  secretary  for 
a  number  of  years  ;  1  think  there  is  sufficient 
knowledge  amongst  the  officers  to  get  this  in- 
lormation. 

12518.  You  think  that  the  personal  knowledge 
would  be  sufficient  to  go  back  safelj"^  for  the  five 
years  ? — I  think  so. 


Were  the  returns  for  five  years  in 
year  by  year  for  the  five  years  ?- 
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relief  be  sure  to  be  notorious  ? — Yes  ;  that 
is  just  what  it  is  iu  the  country. 

12520.  So  you  feel  in  your  own  mind  no  doubt 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  basis,  that  a  return 
of  this  sort  is  given  from  knowledge,  sufficient 
knowledge  ? — I  am  prepared  to  accept  it,  because 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  it  so  large  as 
it  was.  I  thought  there  were  fewer  members 
who  had  to  apply  for  relief  ;  it  surprised  me  on 
account  of  its  larofeness. 

12521.  Without  supposing  that  they  would 
make  any  return  that  was  not  intended  to  be 
perfectly  correct,  yet  still  it  would  be  their  wish 
to  bring  it  out  small  ? — Exactly  so  ;  if  anything 
to  minimii^e  it. 

12522.  Where  there  is  a  tendency  of  that  sort 
one  needs  to  be  perfectly  sure  ;  do  you  feel  this 
perfect  confidence  ? — I  do ;  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  it  was  so  large. 

Mr.  Stochall. 

12523.  The  habit  of  visiting  the  members 
when  sick,  gives  peculiar  opportunity  to  know 
the  position  generally  of  the  man  who  is  sick  ?  — 
Exactly. 

12524.  Therefore  all  his  surroundings  would 
be  well  known  ? — Yes,  they  would  ;  and  pro- 
bably, more  than  that ;  in  all  societies  the  applying 
for  relief,  it  ought  not  to  be,  but  a  little 
stigma  attaches  to  it,  and  no  member  ever  asks 
for  parish  relief  without  somebody  knowing  about 
it.  We  may  take  it  almost  as  an  absolute  record 
that  that  is  so, 

Mr.  Stuart. 

12525.  May  I  ask  a  questiou  bearing  on  this  ; 
about  what  is  the  size,  numerically,  of  one  of 
your  courts,  roughly  the  size  ? — The  average  is 
about  l48  in  each  court ;  they  vary  Irom  1,500 
in  one,  down  to,  perhaj)s,  20  or  30  in  the  young 
ones.;  but  the  average  is  148,  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12526.  You  gave  us  a  figure,  that  something 
under  3  per  cent. 
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22519.  Would  the  matter  of  their  asking  for 


per  cent.  (2§  per  cent.)  of  the  total 
number  of  members  were  over  65  years  of  age ; 
roughly  speakmg  I  suppose  that  Avould  be  about 
15,000  ? — Thirteen  thousand,  I  think  it  is. 

12527.  And  you  have  said  that  it  is  with 
regard  to  the  old,  principally,  that  asking  for 
relief  is  concerned  ? — Yes. 

12528.  So  that  the  numbers  which  you  have 
given  to  us,  which  I  confess  to  me  appear  very  "g^M 
small,  but  which  to  you  appear  large,  at  any 
rate  must  be  taken  as  a  proportion  rather  of 
13,000  people  than  of  500,000  or  600,000  ?— I 
should  think  so.  I  have  no  absolute  figure  as  to 
the  ages  of  them,  but  1  think  our  experience  is 
that  ihey  would  be  of  the  older  ages,  those  who 
apply  for  relief.  Of  course  if  necessary  we 
could  get  the  figures,  but  I  think  we  could  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  is  so. 

12529.  These  500  or  600  people  who  have 
applied  for  relief  are  really,  practically,  a  pro- 
portion of  the  old  ? — 490,  I  think,  is  the  number. 

12530.  490  in  England  and  Wales  ;  and  there 
is  Scotland  ? — Of  course  you  are  taking  the 
whole. 

12531.  Something  over  500  it  is  ? — Yes. 

12532.  And  the  13,000  old  people  in  the 
societies  now  are  to  a  certain  extent  a  selection ; 
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Mr.  Booth — ^continued. 
that  is  to  say  people  drop  out  to  some  extent  as 
ihey  go  on  in  life  through  not  having  paid  their 
subscriptions, — through  being,  in  fact,  unsatis- 
factory people  ? — Ye.s,  the  ratio  is  not  so  large 
after  40,  as  before  40.  Forty  is  the  limit.  If  a 
man  were  to  go  out  of  the  society  by  reason  of 
non-payment  of  his  contributions  up  to  the  age 
of  3*j,  he  could  join  again  without  trouble  up  to 
40  ;  but  after  40  he  could  not — it  is  impossible. 

12533.  Still,  the  fact  that  a  man  has  not  only 
joined  the  friendly  society,  but  has  remained  in 
it  till  he  ha=  become  old,  is  a  guarantee  of  his 
character  greater  than  can  be  spoken  to  for  the 
other  members  ? — Yes. 

12534.  So  that  they  are  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  cream  as  to  character? — Yes,  1  should  take 
it  so. 

12535.  So  that,  after  all,  perhaps  this  number 
is  a  fairly  considerable  proportion  of  13,000  more 
or  less  picked  men  out  ofwhat  is  already  a  selec- 
tion of  those  who  have  joined  the  society  ? — I 
should  hardly  reckon  the  ratio  as  90  per  j  ear  out 
of  13,000,  although  we  may  assume  that  those 
w  ho  are  receiving  relief,  or  applying  for  it,  ave  of 
the  older  ages ;  but  not  necessarily  65  ;  they 
might  be  younger. 

12536.  1  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you 
have  here,  or  could  send  us,  what  was  the  total 
number  in  the  society  27  years  ago  ? — I  can  tell 
you  now.  Beginning  with  1865,  and  going  to 
1891,  the  figures  covered  the  27  years. 

12537.  Could  you  give  me  the  number  of 
members  in  1865  ? — Yes  ;  in  England  there  were 
272,393;  in  Ireland,  1,268  ;  in  Scotland,  2,064; 
and  in  Wales,  11,543. 

Chairman. 

12538.  They  have  increased  four  fold  in  Wales  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12539.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
proportion  of  the  old  will  not  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  members  of  societies  gene- 
rally ;  I  mean  to  say  that  so  many  years  hence 
(we  will  say  30  years  hence)  the  numbers  of  the 
old  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  society  has  increased  up  till  now  ? — 
The  society,  since  that  particular  date  you  have 
got,  has  rapidly  increased.  There  is  not 
another  society  that  has  increased  fi'ora  that  date 
more  than  we  have.  It  necessarily  follows,  of 
course,  that  among;  the  members  who  have  joined 
since  1865  there  would  be  a  large  proportion  of 
young  members. 

12540.  But  as  they  .qrrow  old  they  will  yield  as 
large  a  proportion  of  old  people  in  all  probability  ? 
— I  think  so. 

12541.  So  that,  30  years  hence,  you  will  be 
dealing  with  a  very  much  enlarged  number  of 
old  ? — ^Yes,  that  we  must  expect ;  that  is  the 
course  of  nature. 

12542.  With  regard  to  the  pension  schemes, 
you  were  good  enough  to  say  that  you  did  not 
consider  the  scheme  with  which  my  name  was 
connected  as  inequitable,  but  the  Kesolution  you 
quoted  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  none  of  the  schemes 
now  before  the  public  fulfil  that  condition  of 
being  equitable.  The  paragraph  begins  with 
the  point  that  they  cannot  be  considered  equit- 
able if  they  are  based  upon  the  condition  and 
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necessities  of  people  unable  to  become  members 
of  friendly  societies.  That  only  excludes  a  system 
which  would  give  an  allowance  to  members  of 
friendly  societies  and  others  on  equal  terms  ? — 
Yes  ;  your  scheme  was  not  in  our  minds  when 
that  was  written. 

12543.  Then,  to  turn  to  Mr,  Chamberlain's 
scheme,  is  not  his  selection,  so  far  as  it  selects, 
in  the  direction  of  selecting  the  thrifty  ? — But 
there  is  no  selection,  it  is  a  voluntary  act;  the 
selection  is  on  the  part  of  the  outsiders — those 
who  choose  to  join  it. 

12543*.  Quite  so  ;  and  their  joining  it  is,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  a  proof  of  thriftiness? — Well,  unhealthy 
people  would  not  pay  for  a  pension,  because 
they  would  not  have  the  chance  of  living  to 
get  it  the  same  as  a  healthy  person ;  there  is  a 
selection  in  that  way. 

12544.  But  is  there  not  also  a  selection  in  the 
direction  of  thrift  when  it  is  left  to  voluntary 
choice  whether  a  man  joins  or  not? — Cer- 
tainly. 

12545.  So  that  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  case  also  — 
he  is  not  here  to  take  his  own  part — this  point,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  "  and  we  are 
"  further  of  opinion  that  no  State  system  or  State- 
"  aided  system  of  old  age  pensions  can  be  equit- 
"  able  which  is  to  be  based  upon  the  conditions 
"  and  necessities  of  persons  unable  to  become 
*'  members  of  friendly  societies,"  does  not  apply 
to  his  scheme  any  more  than  to  mine? — Except- 
ing that  that  was  written  in  view  of  the  reso'ution 
of  the  High  Court  :  "  That  this  High  Court  will 
"  welcome  any  equitable  system  of  old  age  pen- 
"  sions,  which,  without  interference  with  friendly 

societies,  or  their  work,  shall  provide  for  the 
"  large  number  of  persons  who  are  unable  to 
"  avail  themselves  of  those  institutions." 

12546.  My  point  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  is  not  inequitable  on  the  point  raised 
here  ? — Not  on  that  sole  point,  but  it  is  inequit- 
able, in  that  it  calls  upon  people  to  accept  a  scheme 
which  is  voluntary  in  its  action,  and  which  is  to 
be  subsidised  by  Government  to  the  extent  of 
20  per  cent.  I  have  put  it  under  correction. 
Of  course,  it  is  inequitable. 

12546.  *  Excepting  that  members  of  friendly 
societies  are  just  as  eligible  as  anybody  else? — Ex- 
actly so;  we  liave  nothing  to  say  about  his  scheme, 
excepting  that  he  asked  our  oj)inion  about  it,  and, 
as  I  explained,  our  objection  was  to  it  linking  us 
in  any  degree,  however  small,  with  tlie  State,  in 
order  to  keep  away  the  idea  of  Government  in- 
tervention at  some  future  time. 

12547.  Not  that  it  was  inequitable  in  the 
sense  of  being  inequitable  towards  the  Foresters  .' 
—  Not  at  all ;  it  is  not  more  inequitable  to  us 
than  to  anybody  else.  Our  objection  was  on 
broad  lines. 

Mr.  Pell. 

1 2548.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  there  Is  No  desire 
no  general  desire,  as  far  as  you  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  among  the  classes  you  have 
to  deal  with,  for  superannuation  ? — No,  sir,  I 
have  not  found  it. 

12549.  You  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
desire  does  not  exist  in  any  other  class.  Take 
your  own  case,  or  my  case  ? — Well,  I  should 
not  like  to  speak  for  any  other  order,  but  my 
experience  is,  that  there  is  no  particular  demand 
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for  it,  and  there  will  not  be  until  the  young 
people  are  educated  up  to  the  necessity  for 
it. 

12550.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  endea- 
vour to  create  that  desire  by  any  artificial 
stimulus  in  the  way  of  State  contribution? — 
I  do  not,  sir  ;  I  would  rather  see  it  a  natural 
growth. 

12551.  We  have  had  your  opinion,  very  dis- 
tinctly given,  as  to  the  propriety  of  State  aid 
from  the  Treasuiy.  Are  you  adverse  to  assist- 
ance being  given  to  your  members  by  the  local 
authorities  from  the  rates  ? — As  I  said  just 
now,  a  scheme  to  give  0(ir  members,  as 
members,  an  additional  relief,  we  are  not  in 
favour  of.  We  are  not  in  favour  of  that  Bill, 
which  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  which  members  of  friendly 
societies  are  to  have  something  extra  in  money  ; 
we  object  to  that. 

12552.  I  am  not  quite  clear,  but  I  think  you 
implied  that  there  ought  to  be  some  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  distribute  the  Poor 
Law  fund  in  favour  of  those  who  have  been 
members  of  good  societies  ? — Yes. 

12553.  If  they  applied? — When  they  go  into 
the  house ;  that  they  should  not  be  herded 
with  the  people  who  have  been  vicious. 

12554.  I  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  the 
house  as  of  out-door  relief? — Well,  what  we 
would  ask  for  is  a  little  more  generous  treat- 
ment ;  we  are  not  asking  you  to  give  large 
sums  of  money,  but  what  we  want  is  for  the 
boards  of  guardians  to  have  some  discretion  in 
the  matter,  which  they  have  not.  If  they  use 
it,  well  they  are  breaking  the  rule. 

12555.  I  am  a  very  old  guardian  myself ;  was 
your  view  this  :  that  if  the  sum  the  beneficiary 
would  receive  from  his  institution  was  inade- 
quate for  his  support,  as  you  think,  it  would 
be  equitable  for  the  board  of  guardians  to 
increase  that  to  such  a  sum  as  would  make  him 
comfortable  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  think  it  is  not 
inequitable  to  do  that.  Supposing  guardians  did 
not,  it  is  only  starvation  for  the  man,  and  he 
still  comes  to  them  in  the  difficulty. 

12556.  That  is  your  opinion,  that  the  assistance 
the  guardians  would  give  would  be  supplemen- 
tai-y  ? — Not  to  any  undue  extent ;  certainly  not; 
within  a  reasonable  extent. 

12557.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  lead 
to  a  direct  encouragement  of  clubs  and  societies 
giving  very  insufficient  assistance  in  old  age, 
upon  the  ground  that  if  they  did  give  insufficient 
aid,  sufficiency  would  be  made  up  out  of  the 
rate-- ;  might  it  not  have  that  tendency ;  I  only 
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want  your  ojiinion  ? — Am  I  to  assume  that  you 
mean  that  a  society  would  give  less  sickness-pay 
to  its  members  per  week  ? 

12558.  Or  less  superannuation  pay? — In  order 
that  the  rest  may  be  made  up  ? 

12559.  Yes? — That  could  not  be  in  our  own 
society. 

12560.  I  know  it  cannot  ? — Excuse  my  saying 
it,  but  what  I  wanted  you  to  infer  is  this  :  that 
they  Avould  not  reduce  their  benefits  for  any  such 
purpose. 

12561.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this  : 
whether  you  thought  that  the  favourable  treat- 
ment that  the  members  of  your  societies  should 
receive  from  the  hands  of  the  guardians  shoiild 
be  considered  on  the  grounds  of  their  not  having 
sufficiently  comfortable  maintenance  in  old  age, 
and  that  the  rates  ought,  in  those  cases,  to  make 
it  up  to  a  comfortable  maintenance,  just  because 
they  have  been  meritorious  people,  the  merit 
being  proved  by  their  having  been  for  a  long 
time  members  of  your  society  ? — That  is  not 
exactly  as  1  should  put  it  myself,  because,  where 
a  family  comes  to  want  the  guardians  are  bound 
to  relieve  them. 

12562.  The  man  has  a  just  claim  ? — Exactly. 
Suppose  a  man  with  soraechddrenhasgot5.«.  a  week 
cominu-  from  his  court — his  society — that  cannot 
keep  them.  Well,  then,  the  guardians  will  be 
bound  to  supplement  that  in  one  of  two  v\ays  : 
they  may  send  him  into  the  house,  or  they  may 
give  him  and  his  family  something  to  assist  him 
with  his  5s. 

12563.  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  if  that 
man  had  been  a  member  of  your  society  you  desire 
to  see  him  treated  with  greater  generosity,  if  I 
may  say  so,  than  if  he  had  not  been  a  member  of 
your  society  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  is  entitled  to 
some  beneficial  consideration. 

12564.  Then  why  send  him  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  guardians 
to  assist  him  outside. 

12565.  Are  you  not  pre-supposing  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  farce,  and  that  there  is  no  neighbour 

to  assist  at  all  ? — I  know  that  the  doctrine  of  Thrifty 
indoor  relief,  of  course,  is  pushed  forward,  in  ),ave'out- 
order  to  keep  pauperism  down  ;  but  I  am  under  relief 
the  impression  that  there  is  where  a  distinction  latliertha 
might  be  made,  in  the  case  of  a  thrifty  man  ; 
that  instead  of  beinv  sent  into  the  House  he 
should  be  relieved  out ;  I  do  not  say  to  any 
undue  extent ;   and  in  doing  that,  perhaps  it 
may  be  cheaper  for  the  Guardians. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next, 
at  Noon. 
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Tuesday,  11th  July,  1893. 


In  the  ftueen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Present  : 


The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  g.c.b..  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  m.p. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart,  m.p. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 

Mr.  Albert  Pell. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 


Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne, 

Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 

ExamiD 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

12566.  I  HAVE  not  had  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing your  statement,  but  I  have  read  it  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  I  am  also  acquainted  with  the 
general  outlines  of  the  scheme,  from  having 
served  on  the  same  Parliamentary  Committee 
with  you  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  on 
which  I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  allow  me 
to  put  a  question  or  two.  The  first  is  on  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  administration.  It  seems 
lo  me  that  in  the  estimate  that  you  have  given 
it  is  rather  under-estimated,  unless  you  have  in- 
formation which  does  not  appear  on  the  ques- 
tion. As  I  understand  it  you  think  the  cost 
will  be  met  by  the  State  giving  2-|  per  cent,  on 
investments  instead  of  2|  per  cent.,  that  the 
extra  \  per  cent,  will  cover  management  expenses? 
—Yes. 

12567.  May  I  ask  how  you  arrive  at  that  es- 
timate ? — The  \  per  cent.,  I  believe,  covers  fully 
the  expenditure  on  the  savings  banks  accounts  ; 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  will  be  more  costly  than 
the  keeping  of  the  savings  banks  accounts.  I 
have  said  in  my  examination-in-chief,  I  think, 
that  I  could  not  dogmatically  say  that  ^  per  cent, 
would  cover  the  expense  in  the  event  of  the  pro- 
vision being  made  for  infants  and  children.  I 
admit  that  that  would  be  rather  a  costly  pro- 
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ceeding,  t'nd  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  costly 
it  would  be  ;  but  as  regards  the  ordinary  admin- 
istration of  the  scheme,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  that  I  per  cent,  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient. 

12568.  Compared  with  that  estimate  of  the 
proportionate  cost  of  administration,  the  actual 
cost  of  administration  in  friendly  societies  and 
industrial  societies  is  much  greater,  is  it  not  ?  — 
In  the  collecting  societies,  of  course,  it  is  enor- 
mously greater  ;  but  there  is  no  parallel  between 
the  two. 

12569.  Of  course  not ;  because  the  collectors 
get  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  sums  ?-—  Of  the  sums 
they  receive. 

12570.  But  even  in  ordinary  friendly  societies 
the  cost  of  administration  is  much  larger? — I 
have  no  doubt.  I  have  not  any  figures  upon  the 
subject ;  but  the  nature  of  the  friendly  society 
administration  is  of  necessity  a  great  deal  more 
costly.  They  have  to  deal  with  sickness  ;  that 
involves  careful  inquiries  and  continual  visits, 
and  must  of  necessity  be  very  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  payment  of  an  annuity  alter  a 
fixed  age. 

12571.  Then  on  the  question  of  State  inter-  Trade 
ference — the   implied   State  interference  to  a 
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greater  or  less  degree  with  friendly  societies  and 
other  voluntary  institutions.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  proposal  in  Case  3  of  your  scheme.  I 
think  by  "  other  voluntary  institutions  "  you  in- 
dicated trades  unions  ? — Yes. 

12572.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  of  the 
officials  of  trades  unions — of  those  conversant 
with  their  working — whether  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  make  tiie  necessary  provision  by  se- 
parating superannuation  from  the  other  expenses 
of  the  union  ? — No  ;  I  explained  that  the  ques- 
tion came  really  to  a  stop  in  consequence  of  the 
appointment  of  this  Commission,  and  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  have  not 
been  formally  submitted  to  the  leaders  either  of 
the  trades  unions  or  of  the  friendly  societies. 

12573.  Such  an  arrangement  would  involve  a 
complete  departure  from  their  present  practice  ? 
— Quite ;  so  far  as,  according  to  their  present 
pi-actice,  their  funds  are  all  applicable  to  all  the 
purposes  of  the  trades  unions — that  is  to  say,  to 
strike  purposes  as  well  as  to  benefit  purposes. 
As  you  have  raised  the  question,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  I  think  the  trades  imions  would  find  it 
very  much  to  their  advantage  to  accept  the  offer, 
and  to  separate  this  one  department  in  their 
work  fx'om  the  others.  The  benefit  to  them 
would  be  that  they  would  get  rid  of  all  the  very 
heavy  responsibility  for  payments  after  65. 
They  have  the  same  difficulty  that  the  friendly 
societies  have  in  distinguishing  between  old-age 
superannuations  and  purely  sick-pay  benefits 


and  it  would  be  so 


great 


an  advantage  to  them 


to  say,  "  We  close  our  transactions  proper  at  65, 
"  and  after  that  you  must  depend  upon  our 
"  superannuation  fund,  which  is  a  separate  ac- 
"  count,"  that  I  think  they  would  be  inclined  to 
consider  it  favourably. 

12574.  In  answer  to  Question  12231  you  dealt 
with  the  probable  attitude  of  friendly  societies 
towards  the  suggestion  :  "  It  would  clearly  be  a 
"  great  advantage  to  them  if  it  were  accompanied 
"  by  the  guarantee  which  I  am  now  suggesting 
"  as  a  possibility- — it  would  at  once  mark  ofi'  the 
"  great  solvent  societies."  May  I  ask  what  you 
wish  me  to  tmderstand  by  "  the  great  solvent 
"  societies"? — I  said,  I  think,  the  great  solvent 
societies  and  those  which  have  every  prosjsect  of 
becoming  solvent. 

12575.  Or  the  societies  which  are  certain  to 
be  solvent? — Yes.  Of  course  I  include  in 
such  societies  the  great  orders  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  and  the  Foresters  and  the  other  large 
orders. 

12576.  Yes  ;  but  is  there  not  rather  a  mis- 
apprehension involved  in  talking  of  the  great 
solvent  societies  ?  Is  it  not  the  case  that  even 
in  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  it  has 
appeared  by  the  quinquennial  valuations  that 
many  of  the  branches  and  lodges  (I  think  I  may 
say  the  majority  of  them)  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, in  a  solvent  condition  ? — There  is,  of  course, 
a  very  large  deficiency  in  the  actuarial  estimate 
both  of  the  Foresters  and  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  ;  but  I  myself  do  not  entertain  any  doubt 
that  that  will  be  put  right. 

12577.  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  express  any  doubt, 
but  what  I  mean  is,  woiild  you  propose  to  extend 
this  guarantee,  or  semi-guarantee,  to  societies 
which  could  not  actually  show  a  surplus  of  assets 
over  liabilities  ?— If  they  kept  the  superannua- 
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tion  account  distinct  from   the   rest  of  their 
accounts   there  would   be  no  difficultv  what- 
ever in  giving  a  guarantee,  provided  the  con- 
ditions that  I  have  laid  down  were  adhered  to. 

12578.  Quite  so.  Then  would  this  super- 
annuation account  be  a  Unity  account,  or  a 
branch  and  lodge  accoimt  ? — I  think  that  might 
be  left  to  the  society  itself  to  determine.  It 
would  not  matter  to  the  State  whether  they 
were  dealing  with  the  separate  lodges  or  with  one 
general  superannuation  account. 

12579.  No;  I  only  wanted  to  make  it  clear 
what  you  meant  by  the  great  solvent  societies. 
I  think  I  understand.  Now,  to  go  back  to 
Case  2? — I  would  add  that  what  I  think  I  had 
in  view  was  rather  these  small  village  societies, 
Avhich  in  so  many  cases  are  from  the  very  com- 
mencement certain,  at  some  time  or  another,  to 
become  insolvent ;  at  all  events,  so  fixr  as  their 
older  members  are  concerned,  the  whole  thing 
from  the  beginning  is  based  upon  an  improper 
scale. 

1 2580.  Yes ;  but  I  think  you  heard  Mr.  Reuben 
Watson  the  other  day  saying  that  cases  of 
bankruptcy  had  in  the  past  been  only  too 
frequent,  even  in  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows ? — I  did  not  hear  him  ;  I  daresay  it  is  so. 

12581.  In  Question  12208  you  speak  of  the 
actuarial  calculations  which  you  found  it  possible 
to  enter  upon  in  connection  with  this  scheme, 
and  you  say  that  the  actuary  has  been  enabled 
to  arrive,  at  all  events,  at  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  ? — Mr. 
Hunter  was  good  enough  to  furnish  some 
particulars  which  he  had  obtained  from  New 
Zealand,  which  have  a  very  considerable  bearing 
upon  the  calculation,  and,  Avith  the  help  of  the 
figures  furnished  by  Mr.  Hunter,  the  actuary  has 
arrived  at  what  he  beheves  to  be  a  fair  esti- 
mate. 

12582.  Of  course  any  legislation  in  this  direc- 
tion would  have  to  be  preceded  by  an  extremely 
rigid  and  much  more  searching  actuarial  calcula- 
tion than  you  found  it  possible  to  undertake  ? — 
Certainly. 

12583.  Under  this  Case  2,  have  you  considered 
how  far  the  actuarial  calculations  are  affected  by 
the  retrospective  proposal  under  Case  3,  namely, 
that  means  should  be  foimd  to  include  those  who 
are  over  25  at  the  commencement  of  some  such 
scheme  ? — That  is  not  Case  3  ;  that  is  not  one  of 
the  three  cases  that  I  have  spoken  of  ;  but  it 
would  be  a  case  by  itself ;  Case  4.  Of  course 
that  would  largely  increase  the  cost. 

12584.  The  retrospective  pi-oposal  is  entirely 
separate  ? — Entirely  separate. 

12585.  From  one,  two,  or  three,  as  set  forth  in 
the  evidence? — Entirely. 

12586.  I  did  not  gather  that.  Then,  in  the 
actuarial  calculation  is  there  not  an  unknown 
clement  to  be  taken  into  account ;  what  I  may 
call  the  prudential  element.  Suppose  a  man  to 
be  disposed  to  marry,  would  the  consideration 
that  his  widow  and  children,  in  case  his  lile  failed, 
would  be  provided  for  by  the  State  not  tend  to 
modify  his  intentions  ? — I  imagine  it  would  be 
an  additional  stunulus  to  make  the  insurance. 

12587.  No;  but  I  mean  would  it  not  rather  be 
a  stimulus  to  marriage,  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  made  the  insurance? — Well,  I  think  tjie 
ordinary  working-man  would  hardly  be  much 
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affected  by  so  indirect  a  stimulus  as  that. 
Your  suggestion  is,  that  he  would  consider  that 
possibly  "he  might  die,  and  that  was  a  reason  why 
he  should  marry,  in  order  that  his  widow  and 
children  might  get  a  very  small  contribution  in 
aid  of  their  livelihood  after  his  death. 

12588.  It  is  rather  a  delicate  point  that  I  am 
driving  at ;  but  it  is  one  which  I  have  no  doubt 
your  acquaintance  with  the  working-classes  must 
have  brought  under  your  notice.  The  number 
of  children,  the  size  of  a  man's  family,  is  of 
course  to  a  certain  extent  within  his  own  con- 
trol ;  how  far  would  that  control  be  qualified  by 
the  certainty  that  his  children  woidd  be  left  pro- 
vided for  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a  fine  calculation 
of  that  kind  would  enter  into  the  minds  of  the 
ordinary  working-men. 

12589.  I  have  only  one  more  question  to  put. 
It  IS  connected  with  your  answer  to  Question 
12,290  :  "  I  have  not  said  the  system  is  at  pre- 
"  sent  too  stringently  administered.  My  state- 
«  ment  was  in  answer  to  the  argument,  that  if  it 
"  were  too  stringently  administered  there  would 
«  be  no  old  age  pauperism.  I  say  if  you  turn 
"  the  screw  once  more  you  will  produce  an  out- 
"  break."  I  suppose  by  that  you  mean,  if  out- 
door relief  were  administered  with  greater  strin- 
gency ? — Yes.  I  think  if  on  the  whole  and 
as  a  universal  rule  out-door  relief  were  very 
stringently  administered  there  would  be  a  very 
powerful  public  agitation  against  the  system. 

12590.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  out- 
door relief  is  administered  with  great  stringency 
under  the  Poor  Law  of  Scotland  ?--Yes. 

12591.  And  are  you  led  to  believe  that  the 
feeling  against  the  administration  is  stronger  in 
Scotland^than  it  is  in  England  '{—I  am  really 
quite  unable  to  speak  as  to  Scotland.  I  know 
generally  that  the  out-door  relief  is  stringently 
administered,  but  I  do  not  know  what  circum- 
stances there  are  to  explain  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  very  serious  popular  agitation  on  the 
subject. 

12592.  But  do  you  think  if  out-door  relief  (to 
able-bodied  poor)  were  prohibited  in  England  it 
would  produce  serious  disconceru  ? — I  am  per- 
fectly certain  of  it. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12593.  Able-bodied  poor?— That  is  not  the 
question  we  were  considering.  We  are  consider- 
ihg  old  age  poor  entirely,  and  the  popular  griev- 
ance is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  old  age  than 
in  the  case  of  able-bodied  persons.  I  do  not  say 
that  there  would  be  the  same  feeling  about  the 
stringent  administration  in  regard  to  able-bodied 
poor  ;  but  my  point  is  that  if  you  were  to  refuse 
out-door  relief  universally  to  old  age  paupers,  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  in  England  you  would 
have  an  agitation  of  the  most  serious  kind  which 
might  go  much  further  than  the  mere  question 
of  old  age  relief. 

Mr.  Loch. 

12594.  Is  it  not  much  the  same  thing,  in  fact, 
whether  a  man  receives  relief  out  of  the  rate.-*, 
which  is  called  parochial  relief,  or  relief  partly 
out  of  taxation  and  partly  out  of  rates,  which 
may  be  called  State  relief? — No.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  a  very  marked  and  a  very  clear  difference. 
The  idea  of  humiliation,  of  degradation,  is  in- 
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separably  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law.  Necessarily  so,  as  I  think,  because 
the  Poor  Law  must  be  in  its  nature  deterrent. 
But  there  is  no  such  feeling  connected  with  the 
receipt  of  a  pension  which  the  man  would  be 
entitled  to  say  he  had  earned  for  himself  by  con- 
tributions proportionate  to  the  value  of  what  he 
was  to  receive. 

12595.  Pardon  me  ;  but  I  think  you  are  mis- 
apprehending my  question  ;  for  I  said,  Avould  it 
not  be  the  same  thing,  in  fact? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  same  thing,  in  fact.  One  of  the  facts 
which  Ave  have  to  consider  is  the  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  recipient.  At  the  present  moment 
no  man  receives  Poor  Law  relief  Avithout  a  cer- 
tain loss  of  self-respect.  If  he  has  any  self- 
respect  when  he  begins  to  receive  it,  you  have 
only  to  converse  with  the  poor  in  this  coimtry 
to  knoAv  Avith  what  horror,  with  what  rea- 
sonable and  righteous  horror,  many  of  them 
rciiard  the  application  to  the  Poor  Law. 

12596.  Undoubtedly.  But  if  it  vi'ere  called  by 
a  different  name  ? — If  it  were  called  by  a  different 
name  ;  if  it  were  administered  under  different 
circumstances  ;  if,  in  fact,  it  Avere  a  State  pen- 
sion, and  not  Poor  Law  relief — I  think  the  cir- 
cumstances would  be  quite  different.  That  is  my 
point. 

12597.  But  your  scheme  of  State  pension  in- 
volves a  contribution  by  the  man  himself  ? — Yes. 

12598.  Other  schemes  do  not  do  so  ? — No. 

12599.  In  the  one  case,  imder  the  present 
system,  the  man  receives  something  valuable  out 
of  the  pockets  of  his  immediate  neighbours,  is 
that  not  so  ? — Not  of  his  immediate  neighbours, 
out  of  the  State,  to  which  he  himself  has  already 
contributed. 

12600.  No;  but  under  the  present  system  a 
man  Avho  is  unable  to  support  himself  receives 
support  from  his  neighbours? — Do  you  mean 
charitable  support  ? 

12601.  No;  I  mean  under  the  Poor  Law? — • 
Through  the  Poor  Law — from  his  fellow-rate- 
payers. 

12602.  From  his  fellow-ratepayers? — That  is 
to  say,  from  those  who  have  been  his  fellow- 
ratepayers  at  the  time  that  he  himself  was  a 
ratepayer. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

12603.  When  you  were  speaking  about  the  Lump 
haysell  and  corn  harvest  affording  means  for  these  eamines 
payments,  did  you  remember  that  these  occasions 

are  looked  forAvard  to  for  rent-paying  and  boot- 
bill  paying  by  the  labourers  for  their  children  ? 
— Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  they  do  that  ;  but  1  think 
still  the  ordinary  thrifty  and  intelligent  labourer 
generally  has  a  balance  OA^er  which  he  might 
appropriate  to  such  a  purpose  if  he  chose. 

12604.  I  Avanted  to  know  whether  that  was  in 
your  mind? — Yes. 

12605.  One  other  question  as  to  the  question 
of  personation  that  Avas  under  discussion.  Would 
there  be  a  greater  protection  in  that  respect,  if 
protection  is  needed,  Avere  the  pensions  jjaid,  as 
you  did  mention  in  your  principal  evidence,  by 
town  council  or  district  council  in  the  counties? 
— Yes.  1  think  anything  that  Avould  localise  the 
administration  would  make  personation  more 
difficult  ;  but  I  do  not  really  think  that  persona- 
tion is  a  serious  danger. 

X  4 
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Mr.  Booth. 

12606.  With  regard  to  the  sum  of  about 
5,000,0()(>/.  that  you  said  the  total  contribution 
of"  the  State  might  be,  that  is,  I  understand,  an 
entirely  hypothetical  figure,  an  assumption  ? — 
No.  It  is  an  absolute  fissure  vi|)on  the  hypo- 
tlietical  assumption  that  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  community  adopted  the  scheme. 

12607.  That  is  to  say,  every  man  and  woman 
as  they  reached  the  age  of  24  ? — Yes. 

12608.  So  that  it  is  a  sum  arrived  at  in  that 
way,  of  taking  the  total  number  of  people  at  the 
age  of  24,  and  if  they  all  join,  the  liability  of 
the  State  on  their  behalf  would  be  this  5,000,000/,  ? 
—Yes. 

12609.  And,  therefore,  each  year,  assuming 
the  same  numl)erof  people  to  come  to  that  age- 
each  year  the  State  would  incur  the  same  lia- 
bility, year  after  year  ? — Yes. 

12610.  In  the  answer  to  Question  12202,  you 
say  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  this  sum 
should  be  actually  lodged  by  officers  of  the 
Government  ;  "  it  would  be  a  question,  of  course, 
"  of  State  book-keeping,  but  I  take  it  for 
"  granted  that  the  State  would  allot  every  year 
"  such  a  sum  as  would  be  sufficient  at  the  age  of 
"  65  to  produce  an  amount  equivalent  to  what  a 
"  10/.  deposit  at  25  would  produce."  So  that 
you  contemplate  the  sum,  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  represents  the  liability  of  the  State,  being 
gradually  accumulated,  and  not  necessarily  de- 
posited by  the  State  in  one  sum  ? — Yes. 

12611.  But  that  would  involve  an  increase  of 
the  total  amount  to  be  set  aside  by  the  State  as 
years  went  on.  You  would  begin  with  a  smaller 
amount ;  the  average  amount  would  remain  the 
same  ;  you  would  end  with  a  much  larger  amount  ? 
— That  would  be  so. 

12612.  You  cannot  really  get  rid  of  any 
portion  of  this  sum  ? — No.  It  is  really  a  question 
of  alternative  methods  of  keeping  the  account, 
which  would,  of  course,  be  ultimately  decided  by 
the  Treasury.  But  it  would  make  no  difference 
in  the  actual  cost  to  the  nation. 

12613.  You  would  lose  a  certain  amount  of 
compound  interest  if  you  postpone  the  liability  ? 
— Yes. 

12614.  Then  it  would  go  on  year  after  year 
before  any  effect  was  produced  on  old  age 
pauperism,  for  40  years  ? — Yes. 

12615.  And  then  when  the  time  of  its  fruition 
commenced  it  would  only  again  be  slowly,  year 
by  vear,  that  it  would  produce  its  effect? — 
Yes.' 

12616.  So  that  altogether,  before  you  obtained 
the  full  effect  of  the  expenditure,  this  continual 
expenditure,  year  by  year,  of  5,000,000/.  on 
this  assumption,  would  run  on  for  from  40  to  65 
years  ? — Yes. 

12617.  The  first  old-age  pauper  who  would 
be  saved  the  commimity  by  this  scheme,  if  not 
made  retrospective,  would  be  a  man  who  was  24 
the  year  it  came  into  operation,  and  would  be 
()5  or  64  40  years  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

12618.  So  that  actually  there  would  be  no 
saving  at  all,  no  saving  ttiat  you  could  count 
upon,  no  reduction  of  old-age  pauperism,  for  40 
years ;  and  then  year  by  year  it  would  take  25 
years  before  it  covered  the  whole  field,  reaching 
men  of  85  ? — Yes.  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
the  reduction  would  begin  at  once  so  far  as  th^ 
widows  and  children  are  concerned. 
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12619.  I  am  quite  aware.  But  dealing  with 
the  old  age  only,  it  woidd  only  begin  to  act  in 
40  years,  and  it  would  take  25  years  more  before 
it  really  operated  to  the  extent  of  relieving  old- 
age  pauperism  entirely  ? — It  would  operate  very 
quickly  from  the  commencement  of  its  opera- 
tion. 

12620.  It  would  operate  qiuckly,  no  doubt,  but 
theoretically  it  would  need  the  full  lime  to  ex- 
haust its  operations? — Yes. 

12621.  Well,  then  Avith  regard  to  the  saving 
of  Poor  Law  expenditure  on  the  old,  there  would 
then  be  no  saving  for  40  years  ? — No. 

12622.  You  have  no  sum  at  all  to  set  againtii 
the  assumed  5,000,000/.  of  expenditure  for  40 
years  ? — Except,  as  I  say,  the  reduction  in  regard 
to  widows  and  children ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  1  assume  that  the  Treasury  would  deal  with 
the  matter  by  deferred  payments,  so  that,  uistead 
of  5,000,000/.  the  first  year,  they  would  spend  a 
very  much  smaller  sum.  The  sum  would  increas^e 
as  the  time  approached  when  the  Poor  Law 
saving  began  to  operate. 

I<i623.  But  so  far  as  the  old  jDCople  are  con- 
cerned there  would  be  no  saving  at  all  ? — No. 

12624.  So  that  the  money  would  be  paid  year 
by  year  without  any  immediate  benefit? — Yes. 
Pardon  me  ;  any  immediate  direct  benefit.  That 
is,  of  course,  the  point  to  which  your  question 
applies.  I  should  not  say  that  there  would  be  no 
indirect  benefit  even  before  the  time  that  the 
pension  became  due  ;  because  it  is  my  opinion  that 
many  people  go  to  the  Poor  Law  now  because 
they  are  hopeless.  They  know  they  will  have  to 
go  sooner  or  later,  andmider  those  circumstances 
they  go  sooner  rather  than  later  ;  but  if  thev 
had  the  certainty  of  a  pension  and  of  being  able 
to  subsist  without  Poor  Law  relief  after  65,  I 
think  they  would  endeavour  to  keep  themselves 
away  from  it  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
65  ;  that  is  an  indirect  advantage,  that  is  all. 

12625.  Yes,  an  indirect  advantage;  but  an, 
advantage  whicli  at  least  would  not  come  forward 
until  the  time  is  approaching  ? — No  ;  certainly. 

12626.  It  would  be  a  very  considerable  number 
of  years  ;  no  doubt,  when  a  man  was  within  five 
years  of  his  pension  or  10  years  of  his  pension,  it 
would  have  an  effect  ? — Yes ;  quite  so. 

12627.  But  for  30  years  from  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  such  an  Act  it  could  have  no  appre- 
ciable effect  ? — No. 

12628.  So  that  asking  for  any  large  sum  of 
money  for  that  sake  would  be  asking  for  a  pay- 
ment from  the  National  Exchequer,  for  which 
the  return  was  very  remote  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

12629.  On  the  other  hand,  you  assume,  pro- 
babl}'  correctly,  that  by  no  means  everyone 
would  apply? — No,  certainly  not. 

12630.  But  then  on  the.  other  hand  there  i> 
this  to  be  said,  that  those  who  do  apply  would  be 
those  who  are  least  likely  to  come  upon  the  rates 
in  their  old  age  ;  would  you  agree  to  that? — 1 
should  not  say  "least  likely."  No;  because  I 
assume  that  none  of  those  whom  we  call  the  well- 
to-do  classes  Avould  apply  for  a  pension  at  all 
All  those  would  be  excluded  ;  but  of  the  working; 
classes  I  should  anticipate  that  it  would  be  the 
better  and  more  thrifty  that  would  apply  in  tht 
first  instance. 

12631.  Taking    your   assmnption,   that  one- 
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apply,  then  after  that  one-third,  those  who  did 
apply  would  be  the  cream,  more  or  less — the  best? 
— If  one-tenth  of  the  two-thirds  applied,  I  should 
say  it  was  rather  the  upper  one-tenth,  than  the 
lower  one-tenth. 

12632.  Quite  so.  So  that  with  regard  to  the 
reduced  number  who  might  apply,  the  saving 
would  be  even  more  problematical,  because 
after  the  lapse  of  the  35  or  40  years,  it  does  not 
at  all  follow  that  any  large  number  of  them 
would  in  any  case  have  come  upon  the  Poor 
Law  ? — No  ;  that  is  so. 

12633.  So  that  unless  the  scheme  were  very 
much  more  widely  accepted,  we  might  be  left 
with  very  much  the  same  old  age  poverty  px-o- 

j  blem  40  years  hence  as  now  ? — I  do  not  quite 
think  that,  but  I  quite  agree  with  the  arith- 
metical part  of  vour  argument ;  all  I  think  is 
that  you  are  underestimating  now  the  indirect 
!  benefit  of  such  a  scheme. 
1      12634.  But  still  you  admit 
effect  would  not  come  for  30 
I  till  people  begin  to  be  within  mental  reach  of  the 
age  ? — I  have  said,  and  I  agree  that  no  appre- 
j  ciable  effect  in  the  way  of  saving  to  the  Poor 
I  Law,  would  arise  for  30  years. 
I      12635.  Well  then,  is  that  a  satisfactory  out- 
look, or  one  for  which  the  public  would  be  content 
to  vote  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  if  no  results 
are  to  come  excepting  with  regard  to  the  wido^vs 
and  sick ;  no  results  as  regards  old  age  can  be 
j  anticipated    for    30    years,    and  then   only  a 
'  little,  and  slowly  acting  until  40  or  50  years  ? 
-  — Yes;  I  have  very  little  doubt  myself  that  the 
„  House  of  Commons  would  vote  some  money  for 
:  that  purpose  just  in  the  same  way  as  it  voted 
money  for  education.    It  might  have  been  repre- 
sented then  that  it  was  a  most  unsatisfactory 
j  thing  to  vote  30,000/.  a  year,  which  at  the  very 
i best  would  only  educate  a  few  of  the  children 
jof  the  very  upper  of  the  working-classes,  but  it 
was  an  experiment  and  it  was  capable  of  infinite 
'development.    I  put  this  forward  in  exactly  the 
isame  spirit,  try  it  ;  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  if 
lit  answers  it  will   be  capable   of  very  large 
[development  in  the  future. 

12636.  But  even  if  it  is  largely  developed  in 
the  future  the  benefits  are  infinitely  more  remote 
than  with  regard  to  education.  It  is  quite  true 
|that  a  sum  of  30,000/.  could  have  very  little 
jfFect  on  education,  but  whatever  children  were 
educated  were  educated.  It  did  effect  an  im- 
Dfovement  at  once  so  far  as  it  went ;  you  had  so 
nuch  education  for  your  money.  Whereas,  ray 
3oint  is,  in  this  case  you  would  get  nothing  for 
S^our  money  for  so  long  a  period  ;  a  much  longer 
3eriod  than  I  should  have  thought  any  one  would 
lave  been  content  to  look  forward? — But  you 
jieem  to  assume  that  the  benefit  of  the  scheme  does 
liot  arrive  until  a  man  is  in  receipt  of  his  pen- 
ion.  I  say  it  arises  from  the  moment  he  is  insured. 
[  consider  myself  benefited  by  being  insured 
igainst  fire  although  I  may  not  have  a  fire  for  a 
mndred  years. 

12637.  In  fact  from  the  effect  on  his  mind? — 
fes,  and  from  the  security  which  it  gives  him. 
^y  belief  is  that  there  is  a  great  popular  desire 

be  insured  against  poverty  in  old  age,  and 
hat  in  order  to  attain  to  that  position  of  security 
he  community  would  be  quite  willing  to  make 
ome  sacrifice,  especially  if  the  matter  is  pre- 
86630. 


Mr.  Bocth — continued. 

sented  to  them  in  an  experimental  form.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  would  grant  vast  sums  of 
money  for  it  any  more  than  they  would  have 
granted  10,000,000/.  a  year  for. education  in  the 
first  instance. 

12638.  Then  with  respect  to  retrospective  or 
interim  action  for  those  who  are  now  old,  do  you 
think  it  almost  impossible  to  meet  that ;  you 
have  not  brought  it  forward  ? — I  have  not  my- 
self ventured  to  put  forward  any  plan  ;  it  re- 
quires, in  my  o|)imon,  further  consideration.  I 
think  it  would  have  to  be  considered. 

12639.  But  you  would  admit  that  however 
important  the  indirect  results  which  you  speak  of 
may  be,  the  actual  condition  of  the  old  people 
for  half-a-century  from  now,  is  even  more  im- 
portant ? — In  Avhat  sense  is  it  more  important  ? 
Assuming  that  there  are  50,000  old  people  now, 
and  50,000  people  who  will  be  old  40  years 
hence,  in  what  sense  is  the  future  of  the  last 
50,000  of  less  importance  than  the  future  of  the 
present  50,000  ? 

12640.  More  important  as  a  practical  question 
because  we  are  more  closely  interested  in  it?  — 
It  would  certainly  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
political  force  of  any  scheme  to  be  able  to  point 
to  it  as  dealing  with  an  existing  state  of  things. 

12641.  And  on  the  other  side,  is  it  not  a  weak- 
ness if  it  does  not  deal  with  that ;  I  admit  that  it 
has  some  effect  on  the  lives  of  pe-.;pl3  before  they 
become  old,  but  it  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
deal  with  the  actual  old  at  all,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, ir>r  half-a-century  ? — I  should  certainly 
hope^that  if  the  scheme  were  adopted,  there 
would  be  added  to  it  provisions  dealing  with 
those  who  are  now  above  the  age  of  25.  All  I 
have  said  is  that  the  scheme  of  the  Parliamentary 
('ommittee  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  worked  out  in 
sufficient  detail  or  with  sufficient  knowledge 
behind  it,  to  justify  me  in  putting  it  forward  as 
a  definite  scheme ;  but  that  some  scheme  would 
be  required,  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  agree  to, 
and  of  course  in  the  German  system  provision  has 
been  made. 

12642.  So  that  you  would  be  prepared  to  face 
additional  cost  for  the  sake  of  dealing  with  those 
now  over  25  ? — Yes,  I  would  certainly. 

12643.  Another  point  :  do  you  dread  the  ac- 
cumulation, or  think  that  there  is  any  danger  in 
the  accumulation  of  large  funds  for  such  a  pur- 
pose as  this  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  if  there  is 
any  danger  it  would  be  altogether  disposed  of  by 
making  it  a  local  affair  ;  the  amount  would  thus 
be  divided. 

12644.  With  regard  to  a  question  that  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  asked  with  regard  to  the  differ- 
ence between  Poor  Law  relief  and  pensions, 
would  you  not  say  that  it  was  largely  a  question 
of  whether  poverty  was  made  the  test? — 1  do  not 
propose  in  the  scheme  which  I  have  supported 
before  the  Commission,  that  poverty  should  be  a 
test. 

12645.  I  know;  and  that  is  why  I  put  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  your  scheme  is  entirely  free 
from  that  objection  ? — I  think  so. 

12646.  And  I  think,  largely  from  that  reason, 
that  it  is  true  that  they  do  receive  public  money ; 
but  they  do  not  receive  it  in  a  Avay  which  tends 
to  make  it  a  reflection  upon  their  character  ? — 
That  is  one  reason  ;  but  I  would  hardly  say  that 
it  was  the  principal  reason.    If  a  man  receives 
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Pool*  Law  relief  he  has  to  go  through  an  exami- 
nation into  his  private  affairs  by  officials ;  if  he 
has  to  enter  the  house  he  has  to  submit  to  all 
kinds  of  conditions  ;  restrictions  upon  liis  libei'ty  ; 
a  deprivation  of  luxuries ;  all  sorts  of  things 
"  which  are  in  their  nature  penal.  Nothing  of  that 
;,Bi<ou|  JjIjj^  arises  in  connection  with  an  old-age  pension. 

Mr.  Stochall.  ,  ' 

-  12647.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  iu  your  scheme,  or 
rather  the  paper  which  you  gave  us,  you  said 
thai  you  did  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  solu- 
tion, but  only  a  contribution  and  a  beginning. 
What  is  your  idea  of  a  complete  solution? — A 
complete  solution  would  be  Mr.  Booth's  scheme,, 
which  provides  everybody  with  a  pension. nui 

12648.  In  your  paper  you  say  that  the  movie- 
ment  must  begin  with  the  upper  strata,  and  in 
time  it  will  reach  the  poorest.  I  suppose  you 
would  gather  that  idea  in  some  measure  from 
the  work  which  the  friendly  societies  have  accom-i 
plished  ?—  I  think  it  has  been  their  experience. 

12649.  That  they  have  travelled  downwards 
from  the  upper  strata  of  the  working  classes,  and 
have  now  comprehended  a  large  number  of  those 
who  were  of  the  lower  class  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

12650.  Do  you  consider  it  wise  to  interfere 
r»w>!fnf>T  with  that  which  has  been  voluntary  on  the  part 
iro'ai70'fC|  of  the  people  themselves  ? — I  should  be  very 

sorry  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  voluntary 
thrift,  and  I  should  hope  to  stimulate  it. 
.  12651.  But  would  not  your  scheme,  if  adopted, 
sap  a  great  deal  of  that  which  is  now  being 
endeavoured  to  be  done  by  the  friendly  societies? 
— I  think  not. 

12652..  You  are  giving  a  pension  to  the  sub- 
scriber for  a  great  deal  less  than  the  friendly 
societies  can  do  it ;  would  not  that  have  the 
effect  ? — No,  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  fi'iendly  societies,  because  the  pro- 
posal is  to  enable  the  friendly  societies  to  secure 
to  their  insurers  a  larger  pension  than  they 
otherwise  could  do. 

12653.  But  the  action  of  the  friendly  societies 
during  this  century  has  shown  that  their  mem- 
bers desire  to  be  quite  free  from  any  State 
or  rate  assistance? — I  think  it  has  shown  that 
they  desire  to  be  free  from  any  State  con- 
trol. I  am  not  certain  that  they  have  shown  any 
desire  to  be  free  from  any  State  assistance. 

\  12654.  But  supposing  that  it  is  the  case  that 
they  are  desirous  of  being  free  from  any  State 
assistance  ? — I  could  not  admit  that  as  a  basis  for 
an  argument ;  I  think  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
that  is  to  say,  I  have  never  seen  a  speech  directed 
against  State  assistance,  which  did  not  give  us 
the  reason  for  the  objection  that  it  would  in- 
fallibly lead  to  State  control,  and  hence  I  con- 
clude that  the  thing  which  they  wish  to  guard 
against  is  State  control. 

12655.  But  a  great  number  of  the  working 
classes  object  to  any  assistance  from  any  outside 
person,  or  the  State  ? — Do  they  object  to  free 
education  ? 

12656.  1  do  not  compare  free  education  with 
an  actual  money  gift  in  this  cate,  and  I  do  not 
thiuk  the  working  classes  do  ? — It  is  exactly  the 
same  thing,  it  appears  to  me.  I  cannot  make  any 
distinction.  Their  fees  which  they  would  other- 
wise pay  are  provided  out  of  State  or  local 
grants.    In  this  case  a  portion  of  the  payments 
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which!  they  would  make  for  pensions  would  be 
provided  from  the  same  source.  ii  Vji 

12657.  But  supposing  the  working  classes  are 
imbued  with  the  idea,  and  with  the  view  that 
they  object  to  the  assistance  either  from  the 
State  or  from  the  rates,  I  suppose  yon  w  ould 
rather  encourage  that  than  propound  such  a 
scheme  as  this  ? — My  experience  of  the  working 
classes,  which  is  tolerably  large,  does  not  lead 
me  to  believe  that  they  would  object  at  all  to 
such .  assistance  a.s  I  propose  to  give  in  this 
scheme  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  would  welcome  it.  There  is  at  the  present 
time  no  subject,  I  believe,  that  is  more  popular, 
and  more  capable  of  being  made  popular,  than  a 
proposal  of  old  age  pensions. 

12658j  But  if  the  friendly  societies  were  to 
express  their  opinion  to  the  contrary,  you  would 
accept  that,  1  suppose,  as  a  statement  !rom  the 
working  classes  themselves? — I  do  not  think 
they  have  committed  themselves  at  present,  and 
I  would  be  sorry  to  commit  myself  beforehand. 

12659.  But  supposing  they  did  so,  you  would 
accept  that  as  a  statement  from  the  working 
classes  ?— I  should  accept  it  as  a  statement  from 
whatever  body  or  organisation  or  official  leaders 
it  proceeded.    I  should  not  go  beyond  that. 

12660.  Supposing  legislation  compelled  all 
societies  to  provide  a  pension  after  65,  woidd  not 
that  effect  the  same  ends  which  you  have  in  view  ? 
— I  should  think  it  would  be  an  intolerable  in- 
terference with  the  societies. 

12661.  But  sujjposing  the  societies  willingly 
adopted  or  accepted  such  legislation  ? — That  is  a 
totally  different  question ;  your  first  question 
was,  "  Supposing  they  wei'e  comj)elled  to  do  it." 
I  could  not  approve  of  that  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

12662.  Supposing  that  from  the  societies  thena- 
selves  a  motion  towards  obtaining  such  legisla- 
tion emanated  ? — They  would  not  want  legisla- 
tion for  it ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
societies  from  providing  voluntarily  an  old-age 
pension,  and  most  of  them  have  done  so,  I  believe, 
have  made  the  offer  to  their  members. 

12663.  But  the  great  objection  that  the  friendly 
societies  have,  as  you  know,  is  the  question  of 
dealing  with  this  old-age  sickness  pay.  Now,  if 
it  were  possible  that  no  society  should  be  allowed 
to  pay  old-age  sickness  pay  till  they  had  provided 
a  pension,  then  I  think  the  friendly  societieft 
would  be  induced  to  adopt  a  pension  scheme 

If  I  understood  that  question,  it  is  a  suggestion 
that  the  friendly  societies  should  be  compelled  to 
do  by  law  what  they  ought  to  do  without  law.  so 
that  they  shoxdd  appear  to  be  doing  imder  com- 
pulsion what  they  ought  to  do  voluntarily  ;  I 
cannot  follow  the  wisdom  of  that. 

12664.  If  the  desire  of  the  societies  is  to 
secure  that  which  you  wish  to  obtain,  namely,  » 
pension  for  everybody  belonging  to  them,  I  sup- 
pose you  would  agree  to  that  ? — But  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  they  should  not  do  it  without 
legislation,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  society 
from  saying  that  on  and  after  a  certain  date 
they  will  refuse  to  pay  sick  pay  after  65,  anJi 
they  would  pay  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week  or  10s.  a 
week. 

12665.  Excepting  that  they  would,  as  against 
other  societies,  shut  themselves  out  from  obtain- 
ing new  members? — That  is  a  question  of  com- 
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Air.  Stockall — continued, 
petition.    If  they  wish  to  avoid  the  control  and 
interference  of  the  State  they  must  take  the  con- 
sequences.  .  .11-,:. 

itfr.  Ldcli. 

12666.  You  are  inclined  to  argue,  Mr.  Cham- 
lain,  that  the  pauperism  incui-red  from  60  or  65 
upward  is  different  to  that  which  is  incurred 
below  those  ages  ?— I  do  not  think  that  1  have 
said  that.  I  referred  to  Mr.  Booth's  investiga- 
tions, which  seemed  to  show  that  in  very  many 
cases,  in  the  large  proportion  of  cases,  persons 
who  receive  Poor  Law  relief  after  65  have  not 
received  it  in  the  years  preceding  60.  That 
appears  to  show  that  they  have  managed  to  keep 
themselves  from  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  up  to  the  age  of  60. 

12667.  Did  you  not  also  convey  the  impression 
that  the  character  of  Poor  Law  so  far  was 
altered,  that  those  ordinary  difficulties,  vices  and 
so  forth,  which  might  affect  pauperism  at  an 
earlier  age  did  not  affect  old  age  pauperism  ? — If 
a  man  has  been  able  to  avoid  application  to  the 
Poor  Law  for  60  years  of  his  life,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  can  be  classed  as  improvident,  or  drunken, 
or  idle,  because  in  the  remaining  years  of  his  iife 
he  is  under  the  necessity  of  applying. 

•  1'2668.  But  if  he  comes  to  the  Poor  Law 
'  between  60- and  35^  owing  to  any  of  these  causes 
;  which  you  have  mentioned,  it  wotild  be  those 
'  causes  whicli  have  led  him  ?— IN  ot  necessarily.  - 
■  12669.  With  what  limitations,  then  ?— Well,  I 
think  I  pointed  out  that  a  man  very  often  is 
driven  to  drink  by  misery.    If  a  man  is  poor  and 

•  hopeless^  and  helpless,  he  is  very  apt  to  spend 
what  little  money  he  has  in  getting  forgetfulness 

-  of  his  misery.  I  do  not  call  that  man  a  drunkard 
J  tin  the  same  sense  ir^  which  I  should  call  a  man 
-fa  drunkard  who  hjis  been  drunken  from  the 
t«earliest  age*  ot  /qqiiif  i*': 

•  fj'  12670.  And'hai-e  lyou  made  any  investigation, 
sfor  instance,  of  these  Birmingham  cases  that  you 

referred  to,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how 
,1far  that  would  be  the  case? — No;  I  have  made 
-no  special  investigation  into  ; the  cases  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

1'  12671.  Take  Mr.  Booth's  own  cases,  as  re- 
licorded  by  him,  have  you  investigated  those  to 
•lascertain  how  far  his  evidence  would  hold  upon 

that  point  ? — No  ;  I  have  been  perfectly  satisfied 

with  Mr.  Booth's  investigation. 

12672.  But  Mr.  Booth's  investigation  is  not 
touched  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of  causes. 
In  your  notes  of  evidence,  I  mean,  cases  of 
pauperism  between  60  and  65,  for  instance,  are 

•  not  alluded  to,  and  I  think  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  would  bear  out  the  statement? — 
I  would  rather  you  examined  Mr.  Booth  as  to 
his  figures,  but  I  think  that  he  shows  very 
^clearly  by  most  careful,  personal  investigation, 
■"•tJiat  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  drink  is  not  the 
primary  cause  of  pauperism. 

12673.  Mr.  Booth  himself  has  not  analysed, 
80  far  as  I  know,  the  records  I  refer  to,  but  I 
only  referred  to  them  because  you  referred  to 
Mr,  Booth  in  support  of  this  particular  proposi- 
tion. The  people  who  were  to  come  to  want 
between  60  and  65,  would  not,  I  unde4'staud, 
benefit  by  your  scheme? — You  mean  that  the 
pension  would  begin  at  65. 

12674.  At  65  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  Loch — continued. 

12675.  Thei-efore  that  pauperism  that  exists, 
such  as  it  may  be,  between  60  and  65  would  still 
continue? — That  does  not  follow. 

12676.  What  do  you  think  would  limit  it  ? — 
The  hope  of  being  able  to  keep  themselves  free 
after  65  would  be  a  great  stimulus,  to  them  to 
keep  themselves  free  before  65.  .m  r  iir;  >  h\nu^i 

12677.  Have  we  any  evidence  that  would 
lead  up  to  that  ?— We  have  not  a  State  pension 
fund  at  present. 

12678.  Have  we  any  other  kindred  evidence, 
anything  that  would  throw  light  upon  it?— We  ' 
have  our  general  knowledge  of  human  naturci,  I 
think. 

12679.  Do  we  know  it  in  connection  with  the 
friendly  societies  ? — You  must  ask  Mr.  Stockall. 

1 2680.  I  wanted  you  to  support  your  own  pro- 
position?— I  cannot  give  you  evidence  about 
other  persons'  work. 

12681.  Do  you  consider  that  at  present  the  Poor  Law 
Poor  Law  system  is  one  which  to  use  your  phrase  ''.'^ministra- 
penalises  poverty  ?— It  is  intended  to  be  detei- 

rent,  that  is  professedly  its  object. 

12682.  But  suppose  we  went  back.  far  as 
possible  to  meet  what  you  say  here,  "  unless 
"  steps  are  taken  to  convince  the  electorate  that 
"  no  unnecessary  harshness  obtains,"  would  it 
follow  that  that  was  impossible,  and  that  if  that 
were  done,  no  pension  scheme  would  be  necessary? 
— I  think  it  very  often  has  to  be  done  in  particular 
districts ;  and  where  a  <:ood  case  can  be  made  out, 
the  common  sense  of  the  people  I  think  will 
support  the  administration  of  the  law,  , 

12683.  And  if  that  were  general,  would  there 
be,  so  far  as  this  particular  point  goes,  anv  ground 
for  your  scheme  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  touches 
my  scheme, 

12684.  I  understood  that  the  agitation  that 
there  is,  or  would  be  likely  to  be,  was  one  great 
inducement  to  your  scheme,  and  [  am  taking 
your  own  words,  I  think,  that  the  agitation  so  far 
as  it  was  bond  fide  could  be  met  possibly  by 
showing  that  there  was  no  unnecessary  harshness, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  follow  that,  that 
feeling  of  grievance  being  removed,  the  necessity 
for  your  scheme  itself  would  be  removed  so  far? 
—It  would  be  one  means  of  showing-  that  there 
IS  no  unnecessary  harshness,  of  showing  that 
everything  has  been  done  which  could  be  done, 
to  put  forward  a  scheme  of  this  kind. 

12685.  I  understood  you  to  refer  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Poor  Law  as  it  now  stood,  in  your 
note  that  "  dangerous  Parliamentary  agitation, 
"  which  might  break  down  the  principles  of 
"  the  Poor  Law,  is  certain,  unless  steps  are  taken 
"  to  convince  the  electorate  that  no  unnecessary 
"  harshness  obtains."  I  understood  that  to  refer  to 
the  present  state  of  things  ? — W e  have  had  . 
evidence  of  what  I  call  a  dangerous  agitation 
against  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
particular  districts,  and  I  have  known  in  my  own 
experience  again  and  again,  cases  in  which  if  it 
had  not  been  promptly  met,  the  agitation  might 
have  become  dangerous  in  particular  localitieSi  . 

12686.  Then  you  do  not  look  forward  to  its 
being  possible  so  to  manage  the  existing  Poor 
Law,  that  the  ground  of  grievance  can  be  re- 
moved ? — The  ground  of  agitation  you  mean. 

12687.  The  ground  of  grievance,  yes  ? — Well, 
of  course,  if  you  were  to  have  a  wide-spread 
system  of  out-door  relief,  which  gave  universally 
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Mr.  Zoc/i —continued. 

OS,  a  week  to  every  old  person,  there  woukl  be 
no  agitation  against  that  on  the  part  of  the  poor, 
tlieretore,  1o  answer  your  question,  if  you  admin- 
ister the  Poor  Law  in  that  t^ense,  certainly  there 
would  be  no  agitation  from  that  quarter. 

12688.  Nothing  short  of  what  you  yourself 
would  call  a  maladministration  of  the  Poor  Law 
would  insure  the  removal  of  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness ? — I  think  I  have  pointed  to  cases  where  the 
Poor  Law  has  been  very  stringently  adminis- 
tered indeed,  and  where  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been  no  agitation,  but  then  at  the  same  time 
that  has  always  been  accompanied  by  personal 
work  of  a  very  exceptional  kind,  such  as  you 
cannot  count  upon  universally  throughout  the 
country. 

12689.  And  you  absolutely  set  that  aside  as  a 
method  of  progress,  the  gradual  abolition  ? — As 
a  universal  rule. 

12690.  But  even  as  a  method  of  continuous 
progress  ?—  I  am  very  glad  to  see  it  wherever 
men  are  found  with  the  talents  and  the  self- 
sacrifice  to  carry  out  such  a  work  as  that  of  Mr. 
Bland  Garland,  but  T  do  not  expect  to  find  a 
man  of  that  kind  at  all  times,  and  in  every  union. 

12691.  So  that  even  though  that  method  might 
extend,  you  would  I'Ot  be  content  to  in  any  way 
rely  upon  it  ? — Certainly  not  ;  I  do  not  think  it 
is  likely  to  happen.  I  think  it  will  always  be  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

12692.  And  that  in  the  face  of  a  very  large 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  pauperism  quite  apart 
from  Mr.  Bland  Garland's  efforts? — There  is  a 
reduction  in  pauperism,  but  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand ;  what  result  do  you  draw  ? 

12693.  I  mean  quite  apart  from  what  had 
gone  on  in  Berkshire  ;  there  has  been  in  many 
other  counties  a  very  great  improvement  ? — 
Yes. 

12694.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  set  aside 
even  that  improvement,  which  is  a  lesser  im- 
provement than  there  may  have  been  under 
Mr.  Bland  Garland's  scheme;  or  would  you  say 
that  any  form  of  improvement  such  as  we  have 
made  has  to  be  set  aside  as  an  impossible  method 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  ? — No  form  of  improve- 
ment, and  no  rate  of  improvement,  of  which  we 
have  had  any  experience  is  likely  to  settle  the 
old  age  question  in  any  i-easonable  time  ;  con- 
sequently, I  think  alternative  methods  should  be 
found. 

12695.  Therefore,  you  absolutely  set  aside  a 
good  administration  as  a  method,  so  far  as 
old  age  is  concerned  ? — As  a  solution,  cer- 
tainly. 

12696.  Another  argument  you  use,  that  popular 
sentiment  is  strongest  in  the  case  of  old  age 
pauperism,  "  and  hence,  any  well  considered 
"  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  will  go  far  to 
"  strengthen  the  hands  of  Poor  Law  authorities 
"  in  dealing  stringently  with  able-bodied  ;  "  but 
is  not  the  able-bodied  pauperism  of  the  country 
at  what  one  might  almost  say  its  lowest  ebb,  have 
we  not  already  dealt  with  it? — I  think  in  some 
counties  there  is  a  good  deal  of  able-bodied  pau- 
perism as  well. 

12697.  But  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  it 
wcidd  surely  be  accepted  to  be  extremely  small  ? 
— In  Wiltshire  and  Dorset,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, there  is  a  good  deal  of  able-bodied  pau- 
perism. 


Mr.  Loch — continued. 

12698.  Therefore  your  remark  would  apply, 
not  to  the  country  at  large,  but  to  one  or  two 
districts  ? — I  have  seen  it  strongly  urged  that  all 
out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers  should  be 
abolished  by  law.  Undoubtedly  a  well-con- 
sidered scheme  of  old-age  pensions  would  largely 
assist  persons  who  desire  to  see  such  an  alteration 
of  the  laiv. 

12699.  And  would  you  be  prepared  to  put  that 
into  the  same  Act,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the 
other  was  included  ? — As  a  matter  of  Parlia- 
mentary strategy,  I  rather  think  it  is  unwise 
to  burden  an  Act  with  too  many  provisions. 

12700.  Next,  with  regard  to  the  friendly 
societies,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  men 
Avho  belong  to  them,  at  any  rate,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  avoid  coming  on  the  Poor  Law  ;  w  ould 
not  your  system  at  once  bring  a  class  who  have 
hitherto  managed  to  escape  any  contact  with  the 
Poor  Law  upon  the  State  for  partial  mainten- 
ance ? — They  would  be  assisted  by  the  State. 

12701.  But  the  assistance  woidd  be  very  large,  16/ 
would  it  not,  in,  for  instance,  your  second  case, 
where  relief  is  given  to  widows? — No;  in  ihat  ^* 
case  it  is  confined  to  a  sum  of  15/.  for  each  in-  in. 
surer.    That  is  the  total  assistance  in  addition  to 
their  payments. 

12702.  The  children  would  have  allowances  of 
25.  per  head  up  to  the  age  of  12,  would  they  not '. 
— They  would  have  allowances  up  to  the  age 
of  12,  provided  that  the  total  allowances  did  not 
exceed  125.  a  week.  That  is  calculated,  of 
course,  as  the  average,  and  it  is  all  met  by  the 
15/.  grant  from  the  State. 

12703.  But  would  15/.  cover  it?—  So  the 
actuary  says. 

12704.  The  widow  herself  gets  6/.  IO5.?— 
I  think  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
an  actuarial  calculation  by  means  of  examina- 
tion. I  should  be  most  happy  to  hand  you  the 
actuarial  report  if  you  would  like  to  see  it,  but 
I  rely  entirely  upon  the  authority  of  the 
report. 

12705.  I  would  only  ask,  upon  that  point, 
15/.  is  the  maximum  expenditure  in  the  case? — 
Yes. 

12706.  Inclusive  of  every  charge,  widows  and 
all  ? — No,  pardon  me,  in  that  case  the  total 
cost  would  be  a  little  more  ;  the  insurance  is  cal- 
culated on  the  average  cost  ;  it  would  not  be  in 
every  case  15/.  ;  one  man  may  die  without  leaving 
a  widow  and  children  ;  in  that  case  the  payment 
is  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  dies  leaving  a  widow  and  leaxing 
children. 

12707.  Then  in  the  case  of  an  early  death  the 
amount  paid  by  the  State  to  the  widow  and 
children  would  be  very  large  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be. 

12708.  In  that  case  th^re  would  be  a  cost 
thrown  on  the  State  beyond  the  payment  of  15/.? 
— Yes ;  but  that  is  the  same  in  all  insurances, 
where  one  insurer  pays  for  the  others. 

12709.  Are  we  to  understand  that  this 
15/.  represents  your  actual  insurance  based  on 
actuarial  conditions  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12710.  The  State's  part  of  it  ?~The  State's 
part  of  it ;  of  course  the  man  pays  his  sepa- 
rately. 
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Mr.  Loch. 

12711.  That  is  the  State's  part  of  it,  added  to 
the  private  payments  which  make  up  the  total  ? 
—Yes. 

12712.  I  think,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Booth,  you 
have  said  that  in  the  main,  until  after  the  lapse  of 
40  years,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  get  the  full 
benefit,  at  any  rate,  of  the  scheme  you  propose  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  40  years,  progressing  as 
they  now  are  doine,  is  it  not  possible  for  the 
friendly  societies  to  do  what  you  desire  ? — I 
don't  think  so,  without  additional  stimulus. 
Their  past  experience  has  not  been  encouraging 
in  regard  to  old-age  pensions,  of  course. 

12713.  That  is  to  say,  with  regard  to  an 
overt  and  obvious  provision  for  old  age  ?  — 
Yes. 

12714.  But  if,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  they 
extend  and  escape  old-age  pauperism,  is  not  your 
end  gained  ?— Certainly  ;  if  they  give  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  pension  in  the  shape  of  sick  pay,  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing. 

12715.  And,  therefore,  in  40  years,  comparing 
their  progress  with  the  lasi  40  years,  is  it  not 
likely  that  they  would  be  able  to  meet  those 
larger  claim*  as  they  grow  stronger  ? — I  don't 
think  so. 

12716.  Not  even  judging  from  the  growth  of 
friendly  societies  in  agricultural  districts  ? — No. 

12717.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  3,000,000/. 
which  is  supposed  to  be  saved  from  the  Poor  Law, 
would  it  not  be  possible — I  don't  want  to  go 
into  any  detail — would  it  not  be  possible  to  give 
the  data  for  that  on  the  same  actuarial  lines  ? — 
I  gave  it  in  evidence.  Mr.  Booth  shows,  and  we 
know,  that  the  total  cost  of  indoor  pauperism  is 
about  3,000,000/.  Well,  you  have  got  to  add  to 
that  the  savings  of  widows  and  children  ;  roughly, 
I  assume  that  2,000,000/.  is  saved  on  the  purely 
old-age  pauperism,  and  1,000,000/.  on  the  widows 
and  children,  and  that  is  how  I  got  my  estimate. 

12718.  Can  you  expect  any  large  reduction  in 
indoor  relief?—!  expect  2,000,000/. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12719.  Indoor  and  out  ? — Indoor  and  out. 

Mr.  Loch. 

12720.  I  want  indoor  only  ? — Yes,  I  think  con- 
siderable, certainly. 

12721.  But  the  bulk  of  indoor  relief  is  due  to 
various  causes,  but  all  causes  seem  to  make  the 
person  very  dependent  upon  others;  is  it  anything 
more  than  hypothesis  ? — Against  that  you  have 
to  set  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  to  us 
of  the  great  rarity  of  cases  where  people  who 
have  had  anything  of  pension  provided  for  them 
have  come  upon  the  Poor  Law  ;  they  are  kept 
out  by  their  relatives  in  that  case. 

12722.  In  that  case  all  the  widows  and  children 
— the  children  after  12— would  still  be  dependent 
and  would  have  to  revert  to  the  Poor  Law  ?— 
The  cliildren  after  12  would  be  able  to  work 
for  themselves. 

12723.  Could  they  at  12  ?  — Certainly  ;  that  is 
the  half-time  age. 

12724.  And  the  widows  would  not  necessarily 
be  provided  for ;  they  might  revert  again  to  the 
Poor  Law? — They  might,  but  a  young  woman 
can  generally  earn  her  own  livelihood. 

12725.  But  in  later  life  there  would  be  widow- 


Mr.  Loch — continued. 

hood  in  the  same  way  ? — Then  there  would  not 
be  young  children. 

12726.  No  ;  but  the  sum  you  give  is  only  a 
sum  for  a  certain  period  and  then  it  stops? — Yes. 

12727.  That  is  to  say  26  weeks? — Of  course  I 
do  not  pretend  that  in  every  single  case,  every 
widow  and  every  child  would  be  kept  from  the 
Poor  Law,  but  to  the  extent  of  the  assistance  it 
would  have  that  tendency. 

12728.  That  made  it  so  difficult  to  come  to 
your  conclusions  that  so  much  would  be  saved.  I 
went  through  the  various  headings  as  given  us 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  types  of 
relief,  and  it  seemed  to  be  very  difficult,  in  regard 
to  great  classes  of  those  relieved,  to  exclude  them 
all  by  such  a  method  as  you  propose.  Do  you 
look  forward  if  this  plan  of  yours  were  adopted, 
to  a  very  large  charge  coming  on  the  community 
not  unlike  that  which  Mr.  Booth  lias  advocated  ' 
— I  never  look  forward  so  far  as  that. 

12729.  It  might? — It  must  be  taken  on  its 
merit  as  it  stands ;  every  one  can  speculate  for 
himself  as  to  what  development  it  will  have. 
Only  this  is  clear,  no  great  development  will 
come  unless  the  scheme  is  essentially  a  success. 

12730.  One  object  that  you  had  for  this  in- 
surance was  to  secure  subsequent  payments  and 
prevent  secession  ? — That  was  for  the  deposit. 

12731.  Would  not  that  be  equally  secured,  as  "Y^^'^nife 
it  is  all  voluntary,  by  the  juvetiile  society  taking  subsJdp-^ 
this  up  and  working  on  those  lines  of  the  deposit  tions. 
for  old  age  ? — I  have  said  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  the  commencement  of  the  subscrip- 
tions was  earlier. 

12732.  Then  if  that  were  so  it  would  meet  a 
good  deal  of  the  difficulty  so  far  as  friendly  socie- 
ties were  concerned  ? — Why  ? 

12733.  Because  the  deposit  being  made  quite 
early  would  produce  some  of  the  same  results  as 
you  propose.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Sutton  and 
Mr.  Brabrook  were  both  of  opinion  that  a  com- 
paratively small  sum,  of  which  the  payment 
should  be  early,  would  lead  to  what  you  desire, 
and  would  lead  f.lso  to  an  insurance  for  old  age 
on  the  simplest  terms  ? — Certainly  a  very  small 
subscription  at  three  years  of  age  or  five  years  of 
age,  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  all  that  Ave 
want. 

12734.  Then  if  that  were  generally  adopted  by 
the  friendly  societies  would  you  be  satisfied  ? 
—  I  should  still  require  the  assistance  of  the 
State. 

12735.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  enough 
by  itself  ? — No,  certainly  not.  All  the  arguments 
that  I  have  used  in  favour  of  the  assistance  would 
apply  just  as  much  to  that  as  to  any  other. 

12736.  You  mean  without  the  temptation  so 
to  speak  of  the  extra  half  crown  or  the  os.  ; 
you  do  not  think  the  people  would  do  it  ? — No, 
precisely. 

Mr.  Humphrey s-Oicen. 

12737.  Do  you  know  whether  your  actuary  Provision 
has  considered  the  question  of  lapses? — Yes: 
but  he  has  thrown  anything  that  might  result, 
any  gain  that  might  arise  from  lapses,  with  the 
cost  of  administration ;  he  has  put  it  into  the 
cost  of  administration.  He  had  no  facts  which 
would  enable  him  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
lapses  that  would  be  likely  to  take  place,  and 
therefore  he  has  passed  it  over. 
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1 2738.  And  your  Committee  did  not  feel  any 
apprehension  lest  the  scheme  might  become 
unpopular  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  very 
large  amount  of  Inpses,  and  therefore  an  undue 
profit  made  by  the  State? — There  could  not  be 
much  profit  made  by  the  State  under  our  system, 
because  in  the  event  of  lapses  we  are  very 
generous  towards  the  lapsing  insurer.  We  allow 
him  to  recover  himself  at  any  time  up  to  two 
years. 

I  12739.  Do  you  think  that  is  practically  much 
use  ;  of  course,  you  know  much  better  than  I 
'do  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  workman  to  keep 
money ;  it  burns  a  hole  in  his  pocket  ver}"^  much ; 
he  would  have  to  pay  a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of 
two  years ;  do  you  think  he  would  be  very 
likely  to  provide  it? — I  am  afraid  in  some  cases 
there  would  be  lapses  in  a  long  contribution  of 
this  kind. 

12740.  So  far  as  it  goes,  that  is  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  thought  of? — I  think  that  really  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  could  safely  do  in  the 
direction  of  making  it  easy  to  recover  lapses. 
There  must  be,  as  I  explained  in  my  evidence, 
some  deterrent  force,  otherwise  the  lapses  would 
be  universal. 

12741.  Do  you  not  think  you  have  been  a  little 
hard  on  the  friendly  societies.  I  see  here  in 
Mr'.  Reuben  Watson's  evidence  that  it  was  not 
until  1853  that  even  a  step  was  made  by  the 
Manchester  Unity  towards  adopting  the  gradu- 
ated table,  and  it  was  not  till  1864  that 
Mr.  Katclifie  prepared  his  properly  graduated 
tables.  You  see  that  is  only  30  years  ago  ;  less 
by  10  years  than  your  scheme  would  take  to 
come  into  operation,  and  now  we  have  the  order 
veiy  rapidly  progressing  towards  actuarial 
soundness? — You  began  by  saying,  "  Have  you 
"  not  been  hai'd  1 "  What  did  I  say  that  was 
hard  ? 

12742.  You  seemed  very  despondent  about 
their  power  to  meet  the  old-age  pauperism,  and 
my  argument  is  that  they  have  been  so  successful 
in  attaining  actuai'ial  soiuidness  during  the  genera- 
tion which  has  passed  that  they  might  he  expected 
to  be  equally  successful  in  the  next  generation, 
which  is  10  years  less  than  the  time  your  scheme 
would  take  in  improving  them  ? — I  must,  in  the 
first  place,  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  have 
not  criticised  unfavourably  in  any  shape  or  form  the 
action  of  the  friendly  societies.  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  them,  and  I  have  not  a 
single  word  to  say  against  them,  therefore  I  have 
not  been  hard  upon  them.  The  only  thing  I 
have  said  in  regard  to  this  is  that  I  do  not  think 
that  without  assistance  they  will  be  able  to  induce 
their  subscribers  to  make  this  provision  in  any 
reasonable  time.  They  have,  I  think,  offered 
very  liberal  terms  again  and  again  to  their  sub- 
scribers, but  in  the  majority  of  instances  with 
very  small  resvilt.  That  is  riot  their  fault  at  all, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  management.  They  have 
done  everything  that  they  possibly  can. 

1 2743.  Quite  so  ;  so  that  we  are  really  agreed 
upon  the  point  that  the  friendly  societies  offers 
are  very  trustworthy,  and  also  we  may  be  veiy 
hopeful  about  their  having  a  good  result? — Oh, 
I  am  convinced  that  not  only  have  they  been 
most  useful  in  the  past,  but  that  they  are  likely 
to  be  increasingly  useful  every  day.    I  want  to 
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12744.  I  am  only  an  honorary  member  of 
friendly  societies,  therefore  I  may  say  things 
that  possibly  they  Avould  not,  but  my  suggestion 
would  be  that  they  would  be  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  mischief  without  the  very  large  scheme 
of  State  support  which  the  Parliamentary  Comi- 
mittee  propose.  Now,  here  Mr.  Stead,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Foresters,  says,  in  answer  to  ft 
question,  "Could  you  quite  safely  say' that 
"  there  is  no  class  of  persons  who  are  so  ill-paid 
"  that  they  could  not  afford  to  join  friendly 
"societies?'  "No,  sir,  there  is  nbt  a  class 
"  which  cannot.  Some  of  our  best  courts  are  in 
"  the  agricultural  districts,  where  the  wages  are 
"  the  lowest.  I  believe  that  in  a  Jvery  short 
"time  all  the  societies  will  agree;  it  may  not 
"  be  a  question  of  a  year  or  two,  but  very  shortly 
"  the  societies  will  all  agree  not  to  take  merabere 
"  unless  they  pay  for  a  superannuation  allow- 
"  ance  "? — They  have  not  done  it  yet,  and  Mr. 
Stockall  seems  to  suggest  that  they  could  not  do 
it  without  a  compulsory  law  which  would  relieve 
the  societies  that  did  it  from  competition  from 
other  societies.  I  ol  Ji- 
.  12745.  You  said  something,  I  think,  to  the  effect 
that  the  substantial  objection  in  all  cases  to  State 
subsidy  was  the  State  control  ? — Yes. 

12746.  Well,  1  think  that  possibly  is  put  a 
little  too  absolutely.     Here  is  Avhat  the  High 
Chief  Ranger  of   Foresters  said  a  little  time 
ago  :  "  Ours  is  a  great  economic  organisation  for 
"  provident   insurance   against   certain  contin- 
"  gencies,  but  it  is  much  more,    it  is  a  fi-iendly, 
"  humanising,  and  teaching  influence  in  the  lives 
"  of  the  people,  producing  constant  activity  for 
"  good.    May  it  never  cease  to  be  so.  During 
"  the  past  50  years  the  progress  and  improve- 
"  ment  of  the  working  classes  has  been  most 
"  marked.    This  period  is  contemporaneous  Avith 
"  the  rapid  growth  of  ours  and  similar  societies, 
"  and  I  claim  that  their  work  has  had  no  small 
"  share  in  producing  the  general  good  result. 
"  The  Order  provides  for  the  insurance  of  its 
"  700,0U0  members  ;  it  provides  as  well  for  their 
"  kindly  intercourse  one         another  on  honour- 
"  able  and  sympathetic  principles.    Payment  is 
"  made  to  25,000  sick  brethren  week  by  weeik ; 
"  in  nearly  every  instance  this  is  accompanied  by 
"  visitation  of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  by  the 
"  consolation  that  springs  from  the  knowledge  of 
"sympathy  in  the  hour  of  trouble.  Furthfer 
"  developments  growing-  ovit  of  the  more  imme- 
"  diate  work  are  benevolent  gifts  to  oiu*  members 
"  and  their  families  in  the  hour  of  need,  the 
"  provision   of   skilled  medical   attendance  on 
"  principles   of   provident  insxu'ance,  a  fuller 
"  recognition  of  our  duty  to  the  great  medical 
"  charities  of  the  country,  and  latest  of  all  the 
"  formation  of  convalescent  homes  as  havens  of 
"  rest  in  the   critical  jieriod  of  convalescence. 
"  Again,  in  our  4,000  branches  40,000  officei-s  are 
"  learning  lessons  of   that   self-respect  which 
"  grows  from  the  respect  of  others,  are  being 
"  imperceptibly  but  surely  taught,  by  enforcing 
"  necessary  rules  and  regulations,  the  reasons  for 
"  obedience  to  those  broader  principles  of  law 
"  and  order  which  are  essential  in  civilised  com- 
"  munities."    Have  you  not  put  your  statement 
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a  little,  too,  absolutely,  that  the.  objection  of  the 
great ,  orders  to  State  subsidy  was  always  based 
upon  the  apprehension  of  State  interCerence  ? — 
Thex-e  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  words  that  you 
have  just  read  that  is  inconsistent  with  my  state- 
ment. That  , is  a  speech  by  the  High  Ranger  in 
favoui;,i<)t,  the  principles  of  Forestry,  but  he  does 
not  say  a  single  word  about  his  objection  to  State 
assi3tfiuce  if  unaccompanied  by  State  control. 

12747.  May  I  go  on  a  little  further:  "If  it 
"  be.  proposed  to  create  a .  State  subsidy,  open  to 
"  all,  theu  the  plan  is  one  for  the  replacement  of 
"  individual  -  effort  by  State  aid  without  any 
"  qegd  for,  it  in,  the,  great  majority,  of  cases.  _  If, 
"  on,  the  other  bandvUisolicited  assistance  is  to 
"  be, given  1^0  .certain  classes  of  the  community,  a  , 
"  distinction  will  be,,  made  invidious  to,  those 
"  included,  ^nd  ,  unjust  to  , many  of  those  exr  , 
"  olijded,  which  may  go  far  to  supersede  the 
"  teachings  of  our  societies  as  to  the  indepen- 
"  deuce:  and  equality  of  men"? — I  have  no  criti- 
cism to  offer  upon  that,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it 
is  the  least  inconsistent  with  my  firm  conviction 
that,  in  every  case,  the  prejudice  against  State 
assistance  has  been  due  to  the  fear  of  State  con- 
trol. 

1*2748.  They  are  two  independent  argum.ents  ; 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a  man 
uses  two  independent  arguments,  each  of  the 
arguments  may  not  influence  him  ? — If  you  had 
the  High  Ranger  here  he  woidd  explain  exactly 
what  he  thought.   I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

'  12749.  Do  you  think  you  attach  quite  siiffi- 
s  cient  importance,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  the  fact 
that  your  scheme,  although  being  paid  for  by  the 
present  generation,  will  not  come  into  practice 
really  until  a  future  generation  arises  ? — Well,,pf- 
course,  if  there  were  connected  with  the  scheme 
an  arrangement  for  pealing  with  the  old  age  as 
it  at  present  exists,  and  for  the  persons  who  are 
over  25  and  gradually  becoming  old,  that  objec- 
tion would  be  removed,  but  of  course  it  would 
be  more  costly. 

12750.  But  do  you  not  think  that  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  ?  I  mean  taking  the  case  of 
working-men  who  are  oyer  25  now  and  who 
would  not  come  under  the  operation  of  your  pro- 
posal as  you  define  it ;  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  pay  either  in  meal  or  in  malt  for  a  benefit 
to  be  conferred  upon  others,  but  which  certainly 
never  would  be  conferred  upon  them? — Certainly, 
unless  these  temporary  provisions  w^ere  intro- 
duced. 

12751.  But  I  mean,  taking  your  scheme  by 
itself,  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  one  which  could 
not  really  very  well  be  proposed  without  some 
supplementary  scheme  to  embrace  those  who  now 
contribute? — I  think  so. 

12752.  Have  you  made  any  calculation 
as  to  what  increase  in  the  cost  would  be 
likely  to  be  entailed  by  making  the  provision 
applicable  to  all?— Yes  ;  I  did  have  some  calcu- 
lations made,  but  it  so  entirely  depends  upon 
what  the  provision  is,  and  I  am  so  little  able  at 
the  present  time  to  say  what  the  provision  should 
be,  that  I  would  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  any 
calculation. 

12753.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  really,  if 
you  wanted  to  remove  all  feeling  of  grievance, 
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have  to  allow  those  who  are  called  upon  to  pay 
all   to  receive  also  in   cases   of  necessity  ? — -  ' 
You  see  you  might,  of  course,  give  to  every 
one,    whatever  his   age,  the  same  advantage 
or   the    equivalent     advantage     of    the  15/. 
State  contribution  upon  condition  that  he  made 
up  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  sum- required  to 
give  him  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week  at  65.    If  you 
did  that  the  result  would  be  that  persons  who  are 
now  in  middle  life,  or  very  nearly  appruacliingold 
age,  would  have  to  make  so  large  a  contribution 
that  it  would  be  beyond  their  means,  and  if, 
therefore,  you  are  to  do  anything  for  them  prac- 
tically, you  must  be  more  generous  in  the  case  of 
the  living  persons  v\ho  are  over  25  than  you  pro+r  i 
pose  to  be  iu  the  case  of  pei'sons  under  25,  and  the  f 
costi  therefore,  of  the  temporary  provision  would 
be  much  larger  in  . proportion  than  the  cost  of  the -i 
future  provisions.    All  that  has  to  be  considered  t^'f 
and  I  have  said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  I 
think  myself  that  in  any  scheme  of  this  kind  it 
would  be  desirable  to  deal  liberally  with  existingrl 
lives  over  25.  ' 

12754.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  advocate  • 
your  scheme  regardless  of  cost  ? — No.  ^  ^^^^ 

12755.  I  mean  it  would  form  an  element  gj^ouldbe 
in  your  judgment,  a  very  important  element  ?  started  on 
— A  most  important  element.  I  do  not  con-  a  surplus, 
template,  in  regard  to  my  scheme,  the  levying 
of  additional  taxation  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  were 
myself  bringing  it  forward  I  should  wait, 
as  was  done  ui  the  case  of  free  education, 
until  some  time  when  there  was  a  surplus,  and  I 
should  propose  to  apply  the  surplus  for  this 
purpose.  Well,  a  surplus  in  this  country  may  be 
something  which  may  range  from  500,000/.,  to 
2,000,000/.,  but  one  does  not  anticipate  a  surplus 
which  in  any  case  would  go  beyond  that. 

-4&756.  You  could  not  ask  those  interested  to 
accept  a  scheme  which  depended  entirely  upon 
there  being  surpluses,  would  you  ?— rl  mean  the 
law  would  be  passed  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
surplus,  just  as  free  education  was. 

12757.  You  would  wait  until  there  was  a 
surplus  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  wait,  I  may 
say,  speaking  for  myself  personally,  if  I  Avere 
responsible  for  it.  I  think  the  country  might  well 
wait  until  its  prosperity  was  such  that  it  might 
act  without  the  necessity  of  imposing  new  taxa- 
tion ad  hoc. 

1275S.  But  then  would  you  contemplate  a 
surplus  arising  in  respect  of  contiibutions  which 
were  only  put  on ;  which  it  was  hoped  when  they 
were  put  on  were  of  a  temporary  character  ;  take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  a  penny  or  twopence  put 
upon  the  income  tax  in  order  to  turn  a  deficit 
into  a  surplus,  when  in  its  payment  this  additional 
penny  or  twopence  created  a  surplus  would  you 
take  that  ? — You  must  not,  I  think,  press  me  too 
far  as  to  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Why  I  referred  to  it  was 
this:  I  contemplate  as  a  possibility  the  allotment 
of  a  sum  which  might  at  the  outside  amount  to 
2,000,000/.  a  year.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
practical  statesman  would  be  able  to  contemplate 
a  larger  expenditure  than  that. 

Mr.  Pell 

12759.  Might  we  know  whether  that  is  to  be 
from  the  Exchequer  and  the  rates  together,  or 
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Atr.  Pell — continued. 

only  from  the  Exchequer  ? — I  was  thinking  of  a 
total. 

12760.  The  two?— Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

12761.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  present  treat- 
ment of  people  over  65,  it  is  a  fact,  I  think,  that 
in  the  country  unions  generally,  old  people  are 
not  compelled  to  come  into  the  workhouse  at  all  ? 
—No. 

12762.  And  they  really  get  out-door  relief, 
which  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  annuity,  of  course 
open  to  the  disadvantage  that  it  carries  with  it 
certain  disabilities,  but  still  so  far  as  the  aged 
out-door  poor  in  the  country  are  concerned,  they 
really  are  very  much  in  the  position  that  you 
desire  to  put  all  aged  poor  in  ? — Except  that  the 
annuity  paid  to  them  is  smaller,  and  that  it  is 
receivable  plus  the  humiliation  which  goes 
with  it. 

12763.  As  you  are  aware,  there  is  really  no 
limitation  by  law  ? — No. 

12764.  As  to  the  amount  which  guardians  can 
give  ? — No,  but  there  is  in  practice. 


Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

12765.  There  is  in  practice,  no  doubt;  that 
might,  possibly,  be  remedied  by  administration  ; 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law,  it  is  the  fault  of  ad- 
ministration ? — Yes. 

12766.  In  towns,  where,  of  course,  there  is  a 
larger  number  of  aged  poor  in  the  workhouses, 
the  proportion  of  aged  poor  that  are  in  the  work- 
liouses  is  not  so  great  as  those  who  are  relieved 
outside  ? — Of  course  it  varies  very  much,  but  that 
is  so  in  many  cases. 

12767.  I  think  it  may  be  taken  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  aged  poor,  even  in  towns,  are 
relieved  outside  the  workhouse.  Are  not  a  great 
many  of  the  aged  poor  inside  the  workhouse  very  spwi^c 
much  better  inside  the  workhouse.    They  are 

old,  and  they  are  sick  and  ailing,  unable  to  help 
themselves.  Would  they  not  be  really  better  in 
a  well-administered  workhouse  than  they  would 
dragginif  out  a  weary  existence  on  5s.  a  week 
outside  ? — Unless  they  were  carefully  and  kindly 
treated  outside,  they  are,  no  doubt,  better  in  the 
workhouse. 

Adjourned  till  To-morrow  at  Noon. 
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Wednesday,  12th  July  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Present 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  k.c.b. 

Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxw^ell,  Bart.,  m.p. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b 

Mr.  Albert  Pell. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  m.p. 

Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth. 

Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


The  Rev.  William  Lewery  Blackley,  Vicar  of  St.  James-the-Less,  Westminster,  called  in  ; 

and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

12768.  You  are  a  canon  of  Westminster? — 
Honorary  canon  of  Westminster. 

12769.  A.nd  you  have  for  many  years  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  subject  which  is  now 
occupying  me  attention  of  this  Commission  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord. 


Chairman — continued. 

12770.  In  what  year  did  you  first  publish  your 
vieAvs? — My  first  publication  on  the  subject  was 
in  November  1878,  15  years  ago. 

12771.  In  1885  you  were,  1  think,  examined 
at  considerable  length  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  sat  upon  the  question  of 
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Chairman — continued. 


I  gave 


National  Insurance  ? — Yes,  my  Lord 
evidence  before  that  Committee. 

12772.  That  was  eight  years  ago  ? — The  last, 
or,  I  should  say,  the  conclusion,  of  the  inquiry 
was  eight  yeai-s  ago. 

12773.  And  since  then  various  schemes,  having 
in  view  the  same  objects  as  yours,  have  been  put 
before  the  public? — -Well,  having  in  view  some 
of  the  same  objects  as  mine. 

12774.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
your  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  I  suppose  many  other 
members  of  the  Commission  have  had,  but, 
perhaps,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  a 
brief  statement  of  your  scheme  as  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee,  and  the  modifications 
which  it  has  since  received? — In  the  year  1878 
1   published   a  proposal  for  the  prevention  of 

of  pauperism  by  means  of  a  national  compulsory 
"y  insurance,  by  requii-ing  all  young  persons  from 
the  age  of  18  to  21  to  contribute  to  a  fund,  State- 
e.  collected  and  State-secured,  a  sufficient  amount 
to  entitle  each  contributor,  when  physically 
unable  to  earn  waoes,  to  a  weekly  sick  pay 
of  %s.  and  to  an  old  age  pension  of  4s.  per 
week.  It  is  obvious  that,  had  such  a  measure 
been  yjassecl,  no  contributor  to  such  a  fund  could 
have  become  qualified  for  pauper  relief.  The 
Poor  Law,  continuing  its  ordinary  functions, 
Avould  have  still  made  the  provision  it  does  now 
for  persons  too  old  to  be  called  upon  to  pay,  but 
the  contributors  to  the  new  fund  could  never  be 
qualified  by  destitution  to  require  or  receive 
Poor  Law  relief,  and  eventually,  pauperism  itself 
(in  its  legal  sense,  as  distinguished  from  jJoverty), 
would  die  out  for  ever,  not  by  the  extinction  of 
the  Poor  Law,  Avhich  I  held  it  impossible  to 
abolish  antecedently,  but  by  extinction  of  desti- 
tution ;  not  by  denying  the  claim  to  rate  aid,  but 
by  making  the  whole  population  too  well  provided 
to  become  claimants. 

12775.  The  points  taken  against  your  scheme, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  were  first  of  all  that  it  was 
compulsory,  and  next,  that  the  lOZ.  which  you 
provided  should  be  paid  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21,  either  could  not  be  paid  in  very  many 
cases,  or  if  paid,  was  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses which  you  have  just  now  described  ? — The 
answer  1o  that  first  is,  that  if  we  are  to  discuss 
the  scheme  now  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so,  but 
what  I  thought,  my  Lord,  was  that  you  first 
wanted  me  to  state  the  nature  of  the  scheme  ; 
but  if  we  are  to  discuss  the  scheme,  I  may  as 
well  now  mention  the  objections,  which  were 
simply  these  :  in  the  first  place  it  was  stated  that 
it  could  not  be  done,  and  in  the  second  place  it 
was  stated  that  lOZ.  was  not  enough.  My  ])ro- 
posal  of  10/.  was  based  on  the  report  given  by 
an  actuarial  committee  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  which  re- 
ported in  1875.  I  based  ray  calculations  upon 
the  statement  of  10/.,  and  at  the  time  it  was 
proposed,  that  sum  was  abundantly  sufficient. 
Seven  years  afterwards  when  we  had  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  the  rate  of  interest  had 
fallen  very  largely,  and  I  was  then  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  the  sum  I  proposed  seven  years 
before  was  not  sufficient.  At  the  same  time  I 
had  always  stated  merely  a  tentative  sum,  and 
as  a  thing  easily  to  be  calculated  and  considered, 
and  as  one  subject  to  whatever  modifications 
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might  occur,  but  I  never  bound  the  scheme  for 
ever  to  the  sum  of  10/. 

12776.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  as  to 
what  sum,  having  regard  to  the  existinor  rate  of 
interest,  you  would  substitute  for  the  10/.  ? — 
— No  ;  I  have  not ;  I  have  not  got  to  that  satis- 
factorily, for  the  simple  reason  that  although 
one  might  have  the  information  upon  which  to 
base  a  conclusion,  one  could  get  as  yet  no 
actuarial  certification  of  it ;  for  this  simple 
reason  again,  that  no  actuary  will  give  an  esti- 
mate, except  it  is  bused  upon  experience  ;  and 
as  my  plan  was  proposed  for  the  whole  nation, 
there  are  no  returns  upon  which  to  base  it  of 
universal  mortality  and  sickness,  and  these 
should  be  got.  I,  therefore,  took  no  more 
trouble  about  it.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  I  put  fin'ward  what  was  never  the  case ; 
that  I  had  put  forward  a  scheme  that  was  finan- 
cially impossible,  that  it  was  a  scheme,  not  only 
financially  wrong  years  afterwards,  but  was  also 
financially  wrong  at  the  time  it  was  proposed. 

12777.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  right  as  far  as  you 
could  be  right  with  the  experience  to  which  you 
have  just  now  referred  ;  right  as  far  as  theinforma- 
tion  you  had  then  appeared  to  lead  you  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  but  you  say  now  it  must  be  considerably 
a  matter  ot  guess  work,  and  we  have  not  suf- 
ficient experience  as  to  what  the  amount  of  sick- 
ness would  be  ;  and,  therefore,  what  the  neces- 
sary provision  of  capital  out  of  which  to  pro- 
vide for  that  alone  would  be  ? — Exactly  so,  my 
Lord.  It  might  ba  a  matter  of  guess  work,  but 
it  need  not  be  because,  as  far  as  the  pension 
part  of  the  scheme  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
basis  more  clear  than  our  basis  of  population. 
It  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  estimate  it. 

12778.  The  pension  part  of  the  scheme,  as  it 
stood,  always  seemed  to  be  the  smaller  part  of 
the  scheme  ;  very  much  the  smaller  part.  You 
proposed,  as  you  have  stated,  to  make  an  allow- 
ance of  %s,  a  week  for  sickness,  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  tip  to  70  years  of  age  ? — -Yes. 

12779.  The  pension  began  at  the  age  of  70 
years  ? — Yes. 

12780.  A  far  larger  strain  upon  your  fund 
would  be,  I  presume,  that  with  reference  to  sick- 
ness ? — It  would  have  been,  my  Lord,  I  think  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  separate  basis 
given  by  the  actuarial  commission  for  both  esti- 
mates. 1  think  I  might  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  by  saying  that  as  a  result  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  they  ccmdemned  the  sick 
pay,  and  they  practically  did  strongly  approve  of 
the  pension  proposal  which  they  postponed  ;  and, 
as  a  residt  of  that,  the  National  Providence 
League,  which  represented  and  advocated  my 
views,  stopped  with  my  full  consent  the  question 
of  sick  pay  altogether,  and  confined  itself  to 
pensions. 

12781.  And  did  it  confine  itself  also  to  the  age 
of  70  as  the  time  at  which  the  old  age  pension 
should  begin? — No  ;  that  was  also  a  figure  which 
was  put  tentatively.  If  it  was  found — and  I 
think  it  was  generally  found — that  every  one 
who  advocated  this  scheme  was  in  favour  of  the 
age  of  65,  we  would  be  quite  ready  to  accept 
that,  though  it  would  make  a  difference  in  the 
actuarial  calculation. 

12782.  As  regards  compidsion,  have  you  at 
all  varied  your  opinion  in  consequence  of  what 
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Chairman — continued. 

has  taken  place  since  ? — I  have  not  varied  my 
opinion  in  the  least,  either  as  to  the  practicability 
or  justice  of  compulsion.  There  are  many 
statements  made  with  regard  to  it,  tliat  are  made 
by  people  who  do  not  know  how  the  subject  has 
been  debated.  J  have  addressed  in  my  time 
something  like  400  meetings  on  the  subject  of 
national  compulsory  insurance.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  history  of  the  discussion  we  had  constant 
objections  on  the  ground  of  compulsion.  I  may 
here  observe  that  in  some  of  the  evidence 
given  before  this  Commission  which  was  sent  to 
me  confidentially  to  prepare  for  this  examination, 
I  have  found  it  suggested  and  assumed  that 
those  meetings  were  always  held  in  towns,  but  that 
was  by  no  means  the  case.  They  were  held  also 
in  rural  districts,  and  were  attended  by  persons 
of  every  class  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  among  them  were  many  meetings  attended 
by  agricultural  labourers.  Of  those  400  meet- 
ings, at  which  we  discussed  the  subject  of  com- 
pulsion, it  was  after  a  while  hardly  ever  seriously 
debated  at  all,  because  the  people  soon  learned 
to  see  there  was  no  substantial  objection  to  it, 
and  with  one  single  exception  we  invariably  got 
a  favoiu-able  result  from  our  meetings  and  from 
a  careful  examination  of  the  question.  On  the 
other  hand  bodies  of  people  who  have  never 
studied  tlie  question  or  discussed  it  on  its  merits 
have  said  it  was  an  impossible  and  useless 
scheme  and  so  on,  and  that  the  people  would  not 
submit  to  compulsion. 

12783.  Were  those  meetings  unanimous  on  the 
subject  of  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  to  be 
levied  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  .'' — No, 
my  Lord,  that  v/as  never  put  as  a  fixed  sum ; 
that  never  was  a  fixed  charge. 

12784.  But  according  to  you  that  sum  must 
be  now  considerably  enlarged  ? — Quite  so. 

12785.  Were  those  meetings  unanimous 
to  the  possibility  of  raising  the  smaller 
which  you  proposed  in  1878  ? — Those  meetings 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  that  some  such 
measure  as  that  proposed  by  the  National  Provi- 
dence League  on  the  basis  of  Canon  Blackley's 
proposal  was  desirable  and  practicable. 

12786.  You  have  now  stated  that  the  lower 
rate  of  interest  has  very  much  affected — not 
necessarily  affected — the  calculations  that  you 
made  in  1878  ? — Certainly,  my  Lord. 

12787.  Have  they  been  affected  to  the  extent 
of  making  it  necessary  to  substitute  say  15/.  for 
lOZ.  ? — I  have  never  considered  the  case  since  we 
abandoned  the  sick  pay.  I,  have  never  stated  any 
annuity  cost ;  never. 

12788.  Do  you  not  consider  that  very  much 
turns  upon  how  much  the  growth  of  both  sexes 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  can  be  expected  to 
to  subscribe  ? — Yes,  1  do  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  for 
that  reason  to  strictly  say  that  10/.  should  be  taken 
as  the  basis.  You  might  take  10/.,  12/..  or  13/., 
as  the  basis ;  either  12/.,  15/.,  or  14/.  might  eventu- 
ally prove  necessary  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  which 
^nust  be  settled  by  experience. 

1  2789.  But  tluit  is  not  the  object  of  my  ques- 
tion; whether  the  10/.,  12/.,  or  15/.  would  be  the 
best  basis  ;  it  is  very  important  to  know  whether 
that  smn  is  one  which  could  be  generally  adajjted, 
whether  the  plau  is  capable  of  being  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  whole  population  ? — Certainly, 
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my  Lord ;  but  the  proposal  of  State-aid  came 
into  consideration,  and  the  vState-payment  of 
half  the  money  does  away  with  any  difficidty  what- 
ever as  to  the  possibility  of  jjaying  the  money. 

12790.  Was  that  part  of  your  original  plan? — 
No  ;  I  feel  it  hard  to  be  held  to  tlie  original  plan 
when  we  have  had  15  years  more  experience. 

12791.  Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me  ;  I  do 
not  want  yo\i  to  be  held  to  it  ;  I  want  you  to 
state  what  variations  you  have  introduced  into 
it  ? — That  was  what  I  was  referring  lo  just  now 
in  the  statement  of  the  National  League  and 
myself  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Pell. 

12792.  May  I  ask  you  what  Canon  Blackley 
is  about  to  read  from  ? — This  is  from  an  article 
which  I  have  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
schemes  since,  and  thought  it  would  be  better 
for  this  Commission  to  hear  the  residts  of  studied 
thought  on  the  subject  put  into  a  condensed  form, 
than  to  give  chance  answers  in  relation  to  one 
part  of  the  subject  and  to  another  ;  to  questions 
that  might  be  now  asked  me.  My  proposal  has 
been  widely  discussed  ever  since.  It  was  made, 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  the  subject  of  inquiry 
by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1885-86-87, 
which  decided  against  its  establishment.  The 
report  of  the  committee  showed  plainly  that 
my  error  had  been  to  ask  too  much  at  once. 
Had  I  known  earlier  what  additional  study  had 
convinced  me  of  in  the  meantime — namely,  that 
the  crying  need  Avas  almost  entirely  that  of  old- 
age  pensions,  the  greatest  and  most  grievous  part 
of  our  pauperism  residting  from  okl-age  distress, 
I  should  have  altogether  left  out  the  provision 
for  sick-pay  during  working  life,  which  met  with, 
for  the  time,  irresistible  interested  opposition,  and 
should  have  urged,  at  all  events  as  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge,  old-age  pension  provision  alone. 
For  this,  the  most  important  part  of  my  proposal, 
the  committee  reported  to  be  free  from  most  of 
the  objection  urged,  in  the  interest  of  existing 
friendly  societies,  against  the  sick-pay  provision, 
as  being  a  State  com23etition  with  their  own 
work.  We  were  sufficiently  satisfied  that  the 
percentage  of  old-age  pauperism  was  so  large 
that  the  nation  must  take  some  notice  of  it. 
Practically,  the  friendly  societies  do  not  pro- 
vide pensions,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
reasonably  objected  to  a  national  pension  fund, 
as  they  did  to  a  sick-pay  fund.  Nay  more, 
inasmuch  as  one  of  the  greatest  biu-dens  on 
friendly  society  funds  is  the  heavy  charge  occa- 
sioned by  what  is  called  continuous  sickness 
among  their  older  members,  the  existence  of  a 
national  pension  provision  at  65  years  of  age 
would  have  released  them  from  all  cost  for  mem- 
bers above  that  age,  with  the  probable  result  of 
making  many  friendly  societies  actuarially  sound, 
which  at  the  present  time  have  grave  deficiencies 
to  show.  After  the  imfavourable  decision  of 
that  committee,  the  National  Providence 
League  thought  it  well  to  drop  the  sick- 
pay  proposals,  and  to  confine  its  operations, 
as  it  has  since  done,  to  the  more  hopeful 
work  of  educating  public  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  old-age  ^^ensions.  The  next  salient  point  m 
the  history  of  the  question  was  the  advocacy, 
chiefly  by  the  Rev.  W,  Moore  Ede,  of  the  ele- 
ment of  State  aid  in  the  securing  of  pensions. 
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Mr.  Pell — continued. 

The  only  State  aid  I  had  asked  for  (and  the  only 
one  any  man  would  have  ventured  to  put  forward 
in  1871)  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  of  insurance, 
the  collection  and  investment  of  the  contributors' 
money,  and  the  absolute  security  for  payment  of 
eventual  benefits,  which  a  contract  with  the  State 
itself  alone  could  give.  All  this,  I  contended, 
would  cost  the  State  no  single  penny.  But  as 
one  of  the  main  objections  to  our  first  proposal, 
was  the  commonly  alleged  impossibility  for  the 
population  generally  to  contribute  the  full  neces- 
sary amount  (an  impossibility  which  I  do  not  yet 
admit  if  the  contributions  be  made  payable  in 
early  manhood),  and  as  the  establishment  of  the 
German  State  aid  system  had  changed  many 
men's  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  welcomed  Mr. 
Moore  Ede's  suggestion,  as  bringing  the  success 
of  our  movement  nearer  and  making  it  more 
hopeful.  The  statement  I  had  put  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  showing  that  nearly 
half  of  our  entire  population  reaching  the  age  of 
sixty  years  die  as  paupers,  startled,  as  it  well 
might,  most  thinking  men  amongst  us,  though 
many,  not  thinking  men,  have  preferred  to  regard 
the  estimate  as  ill-based  and  extravagant.  It  is 
worthy  of  passing  remark  that  Mr.  Charles  Booth, 
in  his  recent  important  paper  on  "  State  Pen- 
sions," reud  before  the  Statistical  Society,  fully 
corroborates  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  made 
seven  years  ago,  saying,  "  It  is  remarkable  that 
"  Canon  Blackley,  by  an  entirely  different 
"  method,  arrives  at  exactly  the  same  conclusion  " 
as  himself. 

Chairman. 

12793.  Before  you  go  on,  may  I  ask  you — I 
presume  you  have  seen  Mr.  Booth's  calculations  ? 
— I  have. 

12794.  And  you  have  seen  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
calculations  as  to  the  portion  of  the  working 
population  which  is  pauperised  at  the  age  of  65  ; 
do  you  agree  in  these  figures  ? — Well,  my  Lord, 
I  have  given  you  Mr.  Booth's  own  words.  I 
have  already  said  :  "  It  is  worthy  of  passing  re- 
"  mark  that  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  in  his  recent  im- 
"  portant  paper  on  '  State  Pensions,'  read  before 
"  the  Statistical  ISociety,  fully  corroborates  the  ac- 
"  curacy  of  my  statement  made  seven  years  ago, 
"  saying,  '  It  is  remarkable  that  Canon  Blackley, 

'  by  an  entirely  different  method,  arrives  at 
*'  '  exactly  the  same  conclusion '  as  himself.'^ 
Now  Mr.  Booth's  conclusion  at  first  gave  a  large 
percentage,  but  on  a  more  minute  examination 
and  study  of  the  matter,  he  accepts  the  fact  that 
the  percentage  is  not  so  large;  and  I  am  willing 
to  adopt  his  figure. 

12795.  Would  you  object  to  stating  at  once 
what  is  the  percentage  that  yovi  hold  as  the  one 
that  should  be  provided  for  ?  -  I  hold  that  the 
percentage  should  be  46. 

12796.  Of  what? — Of  the  population  over  60 
years  of  age. 

12797.  Over  60  ?— Yes. 

12798.  And  including  all  ranks  of  society  ? — 
Including  all  ranks  of  society. 

12799.  Who  die  as  paupers  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

]  2800.  That  is  to  say,  that  every  one  of  those 
persons  of  the  46  per  cent,  of  the  population  who 
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rieach.  ^0,  ultimately  die  as  paupers ?rT-/YQS,();  May 
I  say  on  what  1  base  this?  .} 
12801.  Of  the  whole  population? — Yes,  over 
60  years  of  age.  You  see,  Mr.  Booth  says  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  the  people  who  have, 
been  once  paupers  before  65.  Now  may  I  fcay 
how  I  made  thut  estimate  ? 

Chainnan. 

'12802.  If  you  please  ? — I  had  often  wanted  to 
have  an  idea,  knowing  the  number  of  people 
who  died  as  paupers  was  very  large  in  old  age, 
and  it  occurred  to  ine  to  examine  the  burial 
register  of  my  own  parish.  That  was  a  large  : 
country  parish,  in  which  the  people  were  not 
really  so  distressed  as  in  some  places,  because  the 
women  had  winter  work. 

Mr.  Pell. 

12803.  Might  we  know  the  name  of  the  parish' 
— King's  Somboi'ne,  near  Stockbridge. 

12804.  In  what  Union  ' — In  the  Stockbridge 
Union. 

Chairman. 

12805.  Do  you  recollect  the  population  of  the 
parish? — About  1,500.  It  is  in  Hampshire.  I 
was  a  guardian  of  that  Union  myself  Well,  I 
took  up  my  register  and  I  marked  all  the  names 
for  11  years  of  persons  over  the  age  of  60 
who  had  been  buried  in  my  parish.  I  then  asked 
the  relieving  officer — (I  took  the  number  of  years 
I  have  mentioned  because  that  was  the  number 
of  years  during  which  he  had  been  relieving 
officer) — to  go  over  the  book  with  me,  and  to 
mark  how  many  persons  ihere  were  Avho  had 
admittedly  died  paupers  by  being  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish;  and  he  marked 
the  numbei",  and  I  think  it  was  39  per  cent., 
which  shocked  me  very  much,  being  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  had  thought  possible.  I 
then  wrote  to  the  "  Guardian  "  newspapei',  and 
begged  any  clergyman  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion to  help  me  to  make  exactly  similar  returns 
from  their  own  parishes^ — -from  their  own  burial 
registers  ;  and  I  think  v\e  got  in  that  way,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  something  like  70  returns. 
They  were  only  from  the  country,  because  you 
could  not  identify  such  cases  in  towns  ;  but  they 
were  from  parishes  of  every  sort.  I  totted  up 
the  whole  number  of  deaths  over  60  years  of 
age,  and  of  the  whole  number  of  such  persons 
who  died  as  paupers,  and  the  tabulation  gave 

me  this  46  per  cent.  I  asked  that  the  subject  Over  40 
should  be  investigated  upon  that  basis,  and  I  per  cent, 
thought  it  might  easily  have  been  done.  It 
might,  at  all  events,  have  been  done  in  all  the 
country  parishes  in  England,  Avhose  tabulation 
might  give  us  the  exact  number.  However, 
it  was  upon  that  basis  I  proceeded,  and  until 
we  can  find  something  better  it  must  be  accepted. 
I  stated  the  basis,  and  I  stated  the  result. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12806.  I  thought  your  figure  was  42  ;  per- 
haps you  are  quite  right  in  saying  46  ? — My 
impression  was  that  the  figure  was  46. 

12807.  My  impression  was  that  it  was  42.  I 
do  not  want  to  contradict  you,  but  I  thought 
it  was  42  ?— I  am  ready  to  accept  42,  not 
having  the  dociunents  at  hand. 

Z  2 
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Chairman. 

12808.  We   Avill  take  it  as   42  ?— Yes.  I 
thought  that  as  Mr.  Booth  had  made  more 
elaborate  inquiries  than  I  could  make,  the  pau- 
perism was  less  than  the  figures  I  got,  and  I 
am  quite  content  to  accept  his.    I  do  not  ask 
you  to  say  that  they  are  46  or  42,  but  if  there 
are  32,  I  think  it  is  quite  time  that  we  shoiild  do 
something.    During  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment a  voluntary  Parliamentary  Committee  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  subject 
of  old-age  pensions,  and  held  some  conferences 
with  the  National  Providence  League,  to  which 
many  of  the  voluntary  committee  themselves 
belong.    Their  object  was  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  league  was  willing  to  co-operate  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  suggestions  for  the  estabHshment 
of  a  State-aided  and  voluntary  pension  scheme. 
The  opinion  was   practically  unanimous  that 
money  aid  from  the  State  was  desirable,  and  the 
view  being  generally  held  that  compulsion  must, 
for  the  present,  be  impracticable,  the  National 
Providence  League  issued  the  following  state- 
ment in  reference  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal, 
prefaced  by  a  few  words  descriptive  of  its  work 
already  done.    "  New  proposals  are  now  made 
"  for  the  establishment  of  a  voluntary  State- 
"  aided  old-age   pension  scheme.    These  pro- 
"  posals  the  National  Providence  League  cor- 
"  dially  welcomes  as  tending  in  the  direction  of 
"  its  own  objects,  namely,  the  extinction  of  old- 
"  age  pauperism,  and  will  lend  its  best  efforts  to 
"  the  advocacy  of  any  scheme  resolved  upon  by 
"  the  newly  formed  '  Voluntary  Parliamentaiy 
"  Committee  on  Old-Age  Pensions,'  which  does 
"  not    contravene     the    following    principles : 
I. — That  contractors  for  an  old-age  pension 
"  State  benefit  be  required  to  make  a  contri- 
"  bution  from  their  own  resources.    II.— That 
"  the  contract  made  by  contributors  for  their 
"  own  share  of  the   pension  assured  be  only 
"  recognised  as  entitled  to  State  augmentation,  if 
"  effected  through  some  financially  sound  organ- 
"  isation ;  whether  a  friendly  society,  an  annuity 
"  office,  a  pensions  trust  fund  established  by 
"  Parliament,  or  the  Post  Office."  Subject  to  these 
main  principles  the  National  Providence  League 
ventured  to  make  certain  minor  I'ecommendations 
on  which  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  enlarge  at  pre- 
sent.    1  he  question  naturally  occurs,   "  Why 
"  should  the  National  Providence  League,  even 
"  if  accepting  the  new  principle  of  State  aid  to 
"  contributions,  be  willing  to  abandon  its  old 
*'  ground  of  a  compulsory  insurance  ? "  The 
answer  is  given  in  the  statement  itself.  The 
new  proposals  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Their  acceptance  and  advocacy  does  not  extin- 
guish the  idea  of  compulsion,  if  the  nation  adopts 
a  voluntary  scheme,  and  finds  out  afterwards, 
what  some  people  are  not  yet  satisfied  of,  that 
however  advantageous  a  State-aided  voluntai-y 
scheme  may  be  to  volunteers  for  pension  provi- 
sion, it  will  never  be  generally  adopted,  and  there- 
fore never  be  generally  effective  in  preventing 
old-age  pauperism.    The  voluntary  measure  pro- 
posed is  the  best  to  be  hoped  for  at  present,  and 
the  result  of  its  enactment,  while  it  can  hiu-t 
none  and  may  benefit  some,  Avill  clear  the  ground 
for  the  advocacy  in  time  to  come  of  a  compulsory 
measure ;  as  svich  advocacy  would  plainly  gain  in 
reasonableness    were   it   ascertained   that  the 
classes  meant  to  be  helped  proved,  as  a  mass, 


Chairman — continued. 

unwilling,  even  under  such  advantageous  circiun- 
stances  as  the  measure  offered,  to  do  anything 
whatever  towards  heljiing  themselves.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  League,  in  agreeing  to  the  resolutions 
quoted,  was  bound  to  abandon  any  opinions  he 
might  hold  as  to  the  necessity  of  eventual  compul- 
sion to  the  full  success  of  any  national  pension 
scheme.  He  was  only  required  by  the  resolu- 
tions to  approve  the  suggestions  offered  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  by  no  means  bound  to  regard 
them  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.  Mr, 
Chamberlain's  proposals  are  the  outcome  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  by 
the  voluntary  Parliamentary  Committee.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  states  in  his  article  that  this  sub- 
committee settled  three  points,  namely  that  the 
plan  proposed  should  be  voluntary,  not  compul- 
sory ;  that  it  is  essential  to  obtain  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  friendly  societies  ;  and  that  65  years 
of  age  should  be  taken  as  the  period  when  all 
pensions  should  fall  due. 

12809.  I  gather  this  to  be  your  opinion,  and, 
probably,  the  opinion  of  the  society  whose 
resolutions  you  have  been  quoting,  that  deferred 
annuities  alone  unconnected  with  a  provision  for 
sickness  are  not  likely  to  be  generally  adopted '( 
— Yes,  but  quite  apart  from  sickness  provision, 

12810.  A  voluntary  one  is  not  likely  to 
be  generally  adopted;  that,  I  gathered, was  your 
argument,  and  that  we  should,  therefore,  not  dont 
place  much  reliance  on  its  value  ? — That  is  my 
opinion.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that 
it  should  be  tried,  but  I  do  not  expect  great 
results  from  it. 

12811.  That  is  exactly  what  1  endeavoured 
to  put  to  you  in  my  question? — Yes,  my  Lord  ; 
but  I  did  not  quite  catch  it. 

12812.  I  observe  that  the  society  with  which 
you  are  connected,  and  that  you  yourself,  make 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  that  portion  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  plan,  which  involves  the  assistance 
of  the  State? — No,  my  Lord. 

12813.  Have  you  stated  the  outline  of  the 
scheme  which  you  support  as  it  stands  at 
present  1 — I  hold  to  my  old  view,  that  in  regard 
to  pensions  the  time  may  come  when  the  nation 
will  see  that  if  the  young  will  not  contribute 
voluntarily  for  any  Stnto- aided  pension  assurance, 
a  compulsory  measure  wil!  be  desirable,  and  I 
hold  that  that  will  be  the  very  best  way  of  doing 
what  is  required.  But  meanwhile  I  look  with 
interest  on  all  other  proposed  solutions  of  the 
question. 

12814.  Have  you  examined  the  other  schemes? 
— I  have,  my  Lord. 

12815.  The  first  in  order,  and  the  greatest  in 
the  amount  it  covers,  is  Mr.  Booth's ;  would  you 
be  good  enough  to  give  us  the  results  of  your 
consideration  of  that  scheme  ? — My  friend,_Mr.  jir 
Booth,  will  not  object  to  my  stating  my  opinions.  B« 
I  object  to  Mr.  Booth's  proposals  for  the  follow- 
ing  reasons  : — In  the  first  phice,  because  I  con- 
sider the  cost  enormous.  The  cost  of  such  an 
old-age  endowment  scheme  is  put  by  iVlr.  Booth 
himself  at  no  less  a  sum  than  17,000,000/. 

12816.  That  is  for  England  and  Wales  only? 
— Yes,  I  believe  so.  I  may  say  that  in  all  my 
calculations  I  only  contemplated  taking  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  because  we  have  returns  for  those 
countries  that  we  have  not  for  other  parts  of 
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the  United  Kingdom.  Some  actuarial  critics,  in 
the  Statistical  Society's  debate  on  his  paper, 
declared  that  27,000,000/.  would  be  a  better 
estimate  of  its  true  cost.  Mr.  Booth  considers 
thai  his  estimate  would  be  reduced  by  3,000,000/. 
a  year,  assumed  to  represent  the  present  cost 
of  poor  rate  relief  to  the  class  of  paupers  over 
65.  This  would  leave  a  net  increase  over 
present  poor  rate  cost  of  14,000,000/.  according 
to  his  figures,  and  of  24,000,000/.  according  to 
those  of  his  critics.  Thus  the  new  provision 
would  cost  between  nearly  five  times  at  the 
lowest,  and  eight  times  at  the  highest  estimate, 
the  expense  in  this  matter  which  taxpayers  find 
heavy  enough  as  it  is.  I  need  not  touch  the 
question  where  this  added  cost  is  to  come  from. 
"  The  State  "  has  no  pocket ;  it  must  come  out 
of  taxpayers'  pockets ;  and  until  the  taxpayers 
are  sufficiently  educated  to  regard  the  prospect 
;  of  such  an  increase  of  taxation  with  complacency, 
not  to  say  with  enthusiasm,  they  are  not  likely 
to  return  a  Parliament  pledged  to  carry  out 
such  a  scheme ;  even  were  it  free,  which  it  is 
not,  from  further  objections,  moral  and  econo- 
mical. The  establishment  of  such  a  pension 
scheme  would  tend  to  deteriorate  the  character, 
not  only  of  its  beneficiaries,  who  reach  65 
years  of  age,  but  of  the  whole  race  of  our 
people  from  the  day  they  begin  to  work  for  a 
living.  Why  do  we  want  old-age  pensions  at 
all  ?  Because  the  existence  of  a  Poor  Law 
system,  which  promises  support  in  time  of  need, 
poisons  in  youth,  at  its  very  source,  the  natural 
impulse  to  thrift  and  independence,  which,  if 
properly  protected  by  the  State  instead  of  being 
antecedently  corrupted,  would  make  old  age 
destitution  the  exceptional  sorrow  of  a  very  few, 
for  which  exceptional  and  cheap  alleviation 
might  be  provided,  instead  of  being  the  doom, 
as  it  is  now,  of  half  our  aged  population.  The 
promise  of  the  Poor  Law  to  the  young,  that  they 
shall  be  kept  alive  in  old  age,  sets  free  the  surplus 
over  direct  wants  (at  the  only  period  of  life  when 
such  a  surplus  can  be  relied  on)  of  the  vigorous, 
the  unburdened,  and  the  well-paid,  to  be  spent, 
sometimes  perhaps  worthily,  but  too  often  in  the 
acquirement  and  indulgence  of  wasteful  habits  of 
a  sort  likely  to  become  so  indispensable  as  to 
make  the  whole  future  life  of  the  man  a  heart- 
breaking, hand-to-mouth  struggle  for  continued 
existence,  with  only  the  miserable  prospect  of  the 
workhouse  before  him  when  he  has  dragged  out 
his  hopeless  working  life. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12817.  Is  that  last  sentence  meant  to  be  a 
criticism  of  my  scheme  ?  —Not  at  all ;  I  am  talking 
of  the  general  effect  of  the  Poor  Law. 

12818.  Then  we  have  passed  to  another  sub- 
ject ? — It  is  not  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  I  am  refer- 
ring to. 

12819.  But  you  were  only  asked  for  your 
opinion  about  my  scheme? — I  am  asked  upon 
what  I  base  my  objections.  The  present  Poor 
Law  demoralises  the  character  of  our  young 
people,  and  I  go  on  to  show  that  Mr.  Booth's 
plan  will  tend  to  do  so  still  more.  To 
assure  such  a  one  in  youth  of  a  pension  in 
old  age,  without  one  independent  effort  of  his 
own  to  provide  it,  must  magnify  the  mischief 
which  our  present  system  is  bound  to  produce. 


Mr.  Booth — continued. 

If  the  certainty  of  workhouse  support  in  old  age 
at  the  worst,  and  the  passionately  clung-to  chance 
of  half-a-crown  a  week  out-door  relief  at  the 
best,  creates,  as  it  unquestionably  does,  a  main 
part  of  our  pauperism  by  paralysing  the  thrift 
instinct  in  the  young  and  discouraging  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  and  the  saving  habit,  how  much 
more   likely  will   a  doubling  of  this  terrible 
temptation  be  to  kill  these  instincts  altogether  ? 
If  the  chance  of  a  poor  half-crown  a  week  makes 
the  vast  mass  of  our  workers  unwilling  to  provide 
for  themselves,  will  the  certainty  of  5s.  instead 
induce  them  to  be  thriftier?    Mr.  Booth  suggests 
that  it  will,  saying,  "  He  who  has  wants  more." 
I  admit  the  statement,  but  I  deny  the  inference. 
It   is   true  that  he  who  provides  for  himself 
carries  on  his  {)rincip]e  and  practice  of  thrift  to 
improve  his  provision.    But  he  who  does  nothing 
for  himself,  and  is  given  a  pension,  has  no  such 
habit  formed.    Ht3  may  want  more,  according  to 
the  cynical  definition  of  suflficiency,  as  a  "  little 
"  more  than  1  have,"  but  he  will  only  seek  to 
get  it  iu  the  way  he  gets  his  5s.,  by  requiring 
other  people  to  pay  it  for  him,  as  they  have  done 
so  far.     The  general  degradation  of  indepen- 
dence threatened  by  this  proposal  becomes  still 
more  evident   by  considering  that,  while  the 
present  system  results  in  the  practical  pauperism 
of  nearly  half  our  aged  population,  the  new  pro- 
posal would  practically  transform  the  whole  old 
age  population  into  paupers.    The  tendency  of  old 
age  endowments  is  in  direct  opposition  to  true 
principles  of  Poor  Law  reform.    This  considera- 
tion makes  it  all  the  more  astonishing  that  the 
proposition  should  emanate  from  any  so-called 
Poor  Law  IJeform  Association.    For,  if  there 
be   one   point  more  strongly  urged  and  more 
generally  accepted  than  another,  in  theory  at  for  poor." 
least  (and  fully  evidenced  also  by  practice  in  the 
rare  instances  wherein  it  has  been  carried  out,  as 
in  Atcham,  Bradfield,  and  a  few  other  unions), 
it  is  that  the  systematic  restriction  of  out-door 
relief  is  the   first,  and,  in  the  end,  the  most 
humane  and  effectual  manner  of  reforming  that 
social  injury,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  the  true 
and  great  justification  of  any  national  demand 
for  a  good  pension  system.    But  this  old-age 
endowment     proposal,    so     far     from  wisely 
restricting   the   falsely-imagined   right  to  out- 
relief,  which  in  its  older  form  previous  to  1835, 
and  its  newer  form  in  more  recent  times,  has 
been   found   so  destructive   in  morals  and  so 
enormous  in  cost,  does  not  merely  advocate  the 
giving    of    out-door    relief,     in    its  present 
clamoured-for  form  of  half-a-crown  a  week  to 
the  more  deserving  paupei's,  but  suggests  the 
making,  not  only  of  the  deserving  p.iupers,  but 
of  every  pauper,  and  not  only  every  pauper,  but 
every  unit  of  the  nation  at  65,  whether  they  be 
destitute  or  no,  entitled  to  an  out-relief,  payable 
entirely  from  national  resources,  of  double  that 
money.    The  mere  advocacy  of  old-age  endow- 
ment is  obstructive  of  any  sounder  measure. 
Because  when  something  reasonable,  liberal,  and 
generally  just  is  put  before  the  minds  of  our 
people  for  their  candid  consideration,  the  proffer, 
in  its  stead,  of  something  likely  toplease  them 
better,  as  calling  on  them  neither  for  thought  nor 
self-provision,  forms  so  strong  an  appeal  to  the 
blind  and  selfish  interest  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  main  badness  of  our  human  nature  as  to  make 
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the  ignorant  amongst  us  ready  to  be  discontented 
with  any  proposal  less  sweeping,  and  becomes 
the  offer  of  a  bribe  to  warp  their  judg- 
ment, making  them  believe  that  a  good  end 
shall  be  brought  about  in  an  evil  way. 
If  the  discouragement  to  general  thrift  of  old-age 
endowment  be  great,  it  is  greater  still  as  affects 
present  and  more  practical  proposals.  For  any 
proposal  for  conferring  on  the  whole  race  a  right 
to  gratuitous  pension  in  old  age,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  hopeful  measures  tending  to  cut  off  at 
its  source  the  whole  supply  of  future  old-age 
pauperism,  would  tend  to  destroy  the  beet  pro- 
spects of  this  great  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
were  a  measure  passed  which  promised  eventually, 
by  a  liberal  State  aid  to  self-help,  to  lead  all  the 
young  to  insure  against  old-age  pauperism,  and 
so  cut  off  the  supply  of  paupers,  exceptional 
means  coidd  then  be  adopted  for  aiding  the  mass 
of  those  who,  on  the  introduction  of  the  general 
measure,  were  past  the  age  of  possible  or  probable 
comprehension  ;  and  that  mass,  dwindling  from 
day  to  day,  would  disappear  for  ever  in  a  limited 
time.  Another  objection  we  have  to  make  to 
Mr.  Booth's  scheme  is,  that  it  is  practically,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  compulsory  insurance,  and  that 
it  carries  still  further  the  vice  of  the  present 
Poor  Law  system.  With  regard  to  its  being  a 
compulsory  insurance,  that  is  not  in  point ;  but, 
practically,  my  Lord,  if  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  be- 
comes law,  taxation  will  have  to  provide  an  old- 
age  pension  for  everybody.  But  how  will  you 
divide  the  class  who  will  receive  that  pension 
from  those  who  will  not  ?  You  will  find  that  a 
certain  number  of  people  will  pay  about 
as  much  in  additional  taxation  as  their  pen- 
sion cost  them.  Every  one  of  those  peo- 
Effect  on  ple  will  be  compulsorily  insured  ;  they  v»  A\ 
taxpayers,  be,  practically,  compulsorily  insured.  That  is 
compulsion  put  upon  the  part  of  the  nation 
easiest  to  compel,  and  no  compulsion  is  to  be  put 
on  the  people  who  are  unwilling  to  contribute. 
It  is  then,  in  fact,  a  compulsory  insurance  for  all 
the  better  men,  and  for  all  the  better  off.  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  the  rich  paying  for  the 
poor,  but  the  scheme  keeps  up  some  of  the  old 
vices  which  are  in  the  Poor  Law  system  ;  not  that 
the  rich  pay  for  the  poor,  but  that  all  the  thrifty 
are  taxed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  easy  to  do  it,  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  wasteful,  who  are  not  taxed  at  all 
for  the  purpose.  And  that  is  what  I  say,  that 
this  scheme  becomes  as  Car  as  that  a  compulsory 
insurance  of  the  wealthy  by  taxation ;  although 
it  does  nothing  whatever  to  induce  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  do  their  duty.  That  is  an 
initial  vice  of  the  Poor  Law  itself.  And  another 
danger  I  see  in  it  is  that  if  you  give  this  you  may 
be  asked  to-morrow  to  give  universal  sick-pay  on 
the  same  terms  ;  and  anything  else,  however  un- 
reasonable, that  any  mass  of  people  may  choose 
to  demand. 

Chairman. 

12820.  Does  tliat  close  your  criticisms  upon 
Mr.  Booth's  scheme  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Cham-  12821.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on 
''che^^e*  Chamberlain's  scheme  ?  —  I  have  a  good 

useM^tep.  "^^"^7  ^^^^^  regard  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 

scheme,  but  I  am  friendly  to  it,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
My  objection  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  is 
that  it  only  goes  a  littlo  way.    As   to  Mr. 


Chairman — continued. 
Chamberlain's  dictum   "  That   it   is  essential 
"  to    obtain    the    co-operation    of    at  least 
"  the  larger  of  the  friendly  societies,"    I  do 
not   agree  with    Mr.    Chamberlain  ;   I  think 
it  is  very  desirable  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of    the    friendly    societies,    and    I    think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  h&xe  it,  and  shall 
wonder  very  much,  myself,  if  we  do  not  have  it. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  indispensable.    Such  a 
thing  as  is  proposed,  but  without  State  aid, 
exists  already  in  the  Post  Office  pensions,  which 
the  people  do  not  buy  ;  and  the  friendly  societies 
never  claimed   to  administer  the  Post  Office 
deferred  annuities.    My  own  impression  is  that 
the  friendly  societies  who  have  really  not  pro- 
vided pensions,  who  do  not  provide  pensions  eo 
nomine,    might  very  wisely  leave  that  part  of  Suppon' 
the  business  to  be  done  by  the  nation,  especially  WendJ;. 
if  the  nation   gives    half  the  money  towards  n^"^ 
doing  it.    It  would  not  complicate  their  opera-  tial. 
tions,  it  would  not  interfere  with  their  influence. 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  lose  them  one  single 
possible  member.    And  that  is,  for  one  reason,  They 
why  I  must  say  that  I  regard  Mr.  Chambei-lain's 
proposal  as  based  more  or  less  on  what  I  think  tbesch.. 
is  a  wrong  idea  about  the  present  condition  of 
friendly  societies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  says :  "  The 
"  last  Report  of  the  Chief  Registrar  shows  that 
"  the  total  deficits  on  the  quinquennial  valuations 
"  amount  to  6,716,828/.,  against  which  may  be  set 
"  total  surpluses  amounting  to  874,679/."  There 
can  be  no  such  offset.    The  surpluses  belong 
either   to    separate    societies,   or  to  separate 
branches  of  societies,  whose  members  have  con-  I 
tributed  more  than  necessary ;  other  separate  i 
societies  or  branches  of  societies  can  never  claim  , 
a  shilling  of  those  surpluses  to  makeup  deficiencies 
in  lodges  caused  by  their  members  having  con- 
tributed too  little  ;  and,  therefore,  the  probable 
deficiency   represents  more  than  six-and-a-half  ^ 
millions  of  money. 

12822.  You  are  taking  in  the  whole  of  the 
friendly  societies  ? — Quite  so  ;  I  take  the  great  ' 
figure  first. 

12823.  Good  and  bad  together? — No;  nomi-  ! 
nally  the  good  ones,  because  the  bad  ones  make 

no  return  of  themselves  whatever. 

12824.  Then  you  are  dealing  only  with  those  DeiScitI 
that  have   made    returns,  which  are  about   a  even  tl| 
quarter  of  the  whole  ? — We  cannot  know  any-  ^'^Jj, 
thing  about  that ;  there  is  no  means  of  knowing, 
either  of  their  number  or  of  their  badness.  I 
pass  now  from  friendly  societies  in  the  mass  to 

the  largest  and  best-managed  of  them  all. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  shows  the  Oddfellows  to  be 
1,344,531/.  short,  and  the  Foresters  2,604,678/. 
in  deficiency.  Mr.  Chamberlain  goes  on  to  say: 
"  The  larger  and  well-managed  orders  are  making 
"  vigorous  efforts  to  attain  a  thoroughly  satis- 
"  factory  position  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
if  they  continue  as  they  have  begun,  and  secure 
"  a  large  annual  addition  of  younger  members, 
"  they  will  in  the  course  of  years  attain  a  perfect 
"  solvency."  Is  this  confident  assertion,  most 
constantly  made,  well  founded  or  not?  Its 
acceptance  without  examination  may  be  fraught 
with  great  danger  to  any  pension  scheme.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  popular  delusion  to  imagine  < 
that,  in  a  well-managed  society  like  the  Odd-  ? 
fellows,  actuarial  soundness  depends  in  the  slightest 
degree  on  the  succegs  with  which  young  members 
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Chairman — continued. 

can  be  induced  to  enter  in  order  to  balance  the 
cost  of  succouring  the  old.    They  have  a  fixed 
actuarial  payment  for  every  age  of  entry,  so  that, 
were  all  the  members  40  years  of  age  at  entry, 
and  contributors  of  the  proper  amount,  the  society 
would  be  sound,  and  keep  sound,  without  the 
entry  of  one  younger  man.    One,  therefore,  of 
the  conditions  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  taught 
to  trust  in  for  assuring  the  solvency  of  the  great 
societies  is  beside  the  question.    The  other,  the 
effect  of  vigorous  effort  at  better  management,  I 
readily  admit  to  be  made,  but  it  does  not  yet 
appear  to  be  effectual.    And  this  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  OAvn  quotation  of  the  actuarial 
condition  of  the  Oddfellows  at  the  last  valuation, 
that  of  1885.    If  that  be  rightly  given,  and  the 
prophecy  of  such  early  solvency  be  at  all  well 
founded,  the  amount  of  deficiency  should  be  appre- 
ciably less  than  at  the  preceding  valuation  of  1880. 
But  the  deficiency  of  1880  was  only  833,036/., 
while  the  deficiency  five  years  later,  instead  of 
falling,   has,  on    the    contrary,   increased  to 
1 ,344,53 1 Z.  or  6 1  per  cent.  Another  reason  why  the 
scheme  should  not  regard  the  co-operation  of  the 
friendly  societies  as  essential  is  this,  that  whatever 
claim  they  may  urge  to  have  established  a  just 
system  of  sick-pay  during  working  life,  and  how- 
ever they  may  have  feared  (causelessly,  as  I  have 
often  tried  to  prove)  the  competition  of  my  proposal 
of  national  {minimum)  sick-pay  with  their  larger 
operations,  they  have  no  claim  whatever  to  step 
in  now  as  having  any  vested  interest  in  providing 
old-age  pensions,  because  this  is  work  that  they 
have  never  done,  and  that  they  have  attempted 
to  do  with  signal  failure.    For  Mr.  Chamberlain 
repeats  the  oft-reiterated  fact  that  their  own 
voluntary  pension  scheme  for  their  own  members 
was  only  availed  of  by  two  individuals  out  of 
nearly  700,000  men  (all,  by  the  fact  of  their 
membership,  thrifty  persons),  a  proportion  of  one 
to  350,000  ;  which  is  terrible  discouragement,  ab 
initio,  to  the  expectation  of  any  extensive  success 
from  any  mere  voluntary  scheme  whatever.  Well, 
I  have  always  said  that  the  number  would  be  four, 
because  Mr.  Reuben  Watson  gave  iis  that  figure  in 
the  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  since  they  have 
something  like  500  members  insured  for  pensions. 
Still,  I  hold  that  that  is  quite  an  infinitesimal 
number  in  a  membership  of  700,000  or  800,000 
men ;  nor  is  the  amount  of  the  pension  stated,  while 
we  are  told  that  in  some  cases  the  amount  of 
pension  is  very  small.    A  stronger  reason  still 
than  these  against  the  Committee  making  the 
friendly  societies'  active  co-operation  in  securing 
pensions  essential  to  their  scheme  is  simply  this, 
that  the  friendly  societies  will  not  co-operate. 
That  was  a  matter  of    prophecy  17  months 
ago  on  my  part,  and  so  far  as  the  friendly 
societies  as  a  body  through  their  leaders  have 
spoken,  I  think  they  are  entirely  unwilling  to  co- 
operate with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  ;  though 
1  have  no  doubt  whatever— for  I  experienced  it 
in  my  own  case  also  with  regard  to  this  subject 
' — that  when  you  can  get  hold  of  the  true  friends 
of  the  societies,  the  members  who  will  discuss 
and  consider  the  matter  on  its  merits,  then  their 
opinions  may  become  very  different  from  the 
opinions  they  now  hold  ;  and  once  the  matter  was 
taken  up,  it  would  be  carried  through  by  their 
leaders  for  the  most  part.    For  any  friendly 
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Chairman — continued, 
society  desiring  to  grant  pensions  to  its  members 
on  the  terms  proposed  must  first  prove  its  sound- 
ness. If  the  best  friendly  societies  of  all  are  in 
the  state  which  their  own  valuations  show,  they 
cannot,  within  any  measurable  period  of  time, 
prove  such  soundness.  I  do  not  consider  them 
unsound  ;  but  that  is  a  different  thing.  If,  how- 
ever, the  members  trust  their  money  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  pensions  they  must  be  satisfied 
that  they  are  sound,  which  is  a  different  thing. 
They  may  be  sound  without  being  able  to  prove 
themselves  sound.  As  I  have  said,  if  the  best 
friendly  societies  of  all  are  in  the  state  which 
their  own  valuations  show,  they  cannot  within  any 
reasonable  period  of  time  prove  such  soundness  soundness, 
as  would  warrant  their  management  being  ac- 
cepted by  any  Government  as  sufficient  security  (if 
even  on  account  only  of  the  uncertainty  of  obtain- 
able interest  for  money  ;  or  that  at  the  end  (it  may 
be  of  40  years  which  such  an  insurance  may 
require)  the  money  contracted  for  would  be 
available  at  all.  For,  to  make  a  friendly  society 
a  contractor  for  insurances  aided  by  Government 
funds,  the  first  thing  to  do  must  be  to  satisfy  the 
Government  of  their  reasonable  power  to  fulfil 
such  long  contracts. 

12825.  Mr.  Chamberlain  meets  that  objection 
by  suggesting  that  the  amount  should  be  kept 
entirely  separate,  and  that  it  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  any  loss  which  may  arise  from  the 
unsoundness  of  the  remainder  of  the  operations 
of  the  society? — I  am  quite  sure  that  the  leaders 
of  the  pi'oper  friendly  societies  would  do  nothing 
else  with  money  so  entrusted  to  them ;  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  would  keep  it  separate,  but 
if  they  failed  eventually  to  pay  up  their 
members'  share  of  self-provided  pension,  the 
claim  to  State  aid  would  fail  with  the  failure  of 
their  own  pension. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

12826.  There  is  another  point.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain expressly  disclaims  the  idea  of  dealing  with 
the  society  as  a  whole,  only  with  individuals. 
You  will  see  that  in  his  evidence  ? — May  I  say, 
my  Lord,  that  1  think  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggests 
that  these  people  are  to  provide  a  certain  pension 
for  themselves  with  their  friendly  societies. 


12827.  That  is  it.     Quite  so  ?— And  their 
proportion  of  that  pension  they  would  have  to 
see  was  secured,  and  in  order  to  do  that  they 
must  understand  that  those  societies  themselves 
show  no  deficit.  For  that  reason  I  cannot  approve 
of  an  increase  by  an  immediate  national  payment, 
for  that  national  payment  would  go  to  the  friendly 
societies  and  might  be  dissipated  by  them ;  I  mean 
that  the  Government  is  contracting  with  a  person 
who  might  insure  in  a  friendly  society  by  whom 
there  was  no  absolute  certainty  of  the  contract 
being  carried  out ;  I  say  that  the  Government  which 
should  in  that  case  be  quite  certain  to  see  thattheir  would  be 
society  can  show  a  good  actuarial  condition  'i'^*"'^'^- 
although  satisfied  with  its  own  soundness  ;  so  if 

they  could  not  satisfy  the  Government  entirely 
in  that  respect  they  should  not  ask  to  be  joined 
with  the  Government  in  the  matter. 

Chairman, 

12828.  Have  you  considered  the  second  part  Case  2  of 
of  the  scheme  which  deals  with  returnable  pay,  returnable 
and  makes  certain  provisions  for  widows  ? — Yes,  payments. 
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Clinirman — continued. 

I  have,  my  Lord.  Another  important  modifica- 
tion of  the  scheme  seems  to  be  desirable.  The 
pro^josal  suggested  that,  by  way  of  offering  higher 
inducements  to  contractors  for  pensions,  a  certain 
provision  be  also  assured  for  widows  and  orphans 
of  such  contractors  as  may  die  l)efore  reaching 
pension  age.  Mr.  Chamberlain  places  this  at  a 
sum  for  six  months  of  10^.  a  week,  and  afterwards 
at  8*.  ;  and,  as  I  gather,  this  would  be  a  condi- 
tion of  all  the  old-age  pensions.  To  my  mind 
this  introduction  of  a  life  insurance  question  only 
complicates  the  pension  question,  and  goes  far 
beyond  the  claim  which  is  so  strong  in  favour  of 
providing  for  old  age. 

12829.  1  think  you  are  mistaken;  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  seen  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
latest  scheme  that  gives  returnable  pay  to 
widows,  and  proposes  a  much  higher  rate  of 
payment  ? — There  must  be  a  higher  initial  pay- 
ment, and  there  is  a  higher  Govei-nment  subven- 
tion. He  makes  them  pay  11.  lO.s.,  and  10/.  is 
given  by  the  Government. 

12830.  It  is  51.,  and  15/.  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  an  annual  subscription  of  1/.,  instead 
of  lO.s. ;  I  think  that  is  his  view  ? — With  regard 

Two  bene-  that,  I  think  that  that  might  be  done.  But  I 
lits  cannot  may  remark  that  the  greatest  obstruction  to  the 
at  ''rice  of  P^^'^^^^^  ^^^^  annuities  in  England  has  been 
^^pnce  o  (j3^ygg(j  y^j  publication  of  the  Post  Office  re- 
turnable tables  with  regard  to  annuities.  All 
returnable  tables  complicate  a  question  like  this 
by  giving  the  opportunity  of  buying  two  things, 
which  is  done  by  the  returnable  table.  They 
feel  that  they  can  get  two  things  for  the  same 
money.  You  have  a  returnable  scheme,  and  a 
man  says,  "  If  I  pay  this  sum,  I  will  have  so 
"  much  when  I  die,  or  in  the  alternative,  I  shall 
"  get  so-and-so  now,"  which  is  providing  two 
different  forms  of  insurance.  One  is  an  insurance 
pension,  which  is  an  annuity,  whereas  the  other  is 
life  assurance  for  the  sum  that  the  man's  contri- 
bution may  have  amounted  to  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

12831.  Is  it  impossible  to  calculate  what 
would  be  the  terms  of  the  amount  in  case  the 
two  advantages  were  offered  ? — Not  at  all  impos- 
sible ;  any  actuary  can  do  it,  but  it  complicates 
the  matter,  because  people  will  not  buy  the  one 
thing  if  it  does  not  provide  for  the  other.  May 
I  give  an  instance  of  this  ?  This  present  morning 
a  lady  staying  with  me  received  a  letter  from  a 
very  intelligent  working  man — a  working  man 
of  eminence  in  his  way — at  Newcastle.  She  had 
written  to  ask  him — as  she  had  to  write  un  other 
subjects — whether  he  knew  anything  of  this  pen- 
sion subject,  and  he  said  that  the  only  way — and 
he  is  a  great  friendly  society  man,  and  writes  on 
friendly  society's  paper — the  only  way  in  which 
they  could  expect  any  good  would  be  that  they 
should  be  able  to  obtain  a  returnable  pension 
at  non-returnable  rates  ;  that  the  original  pension 
and  the  pension  for  the  widow  and  orphans  bhould 
be  done  at  the  same  money  as  the  pension  alone. 

12832.  You  quote  that,  I  presume,  as  an 
instance  of  fallacy? — As  not  only  a  fallacy,  but 
as  an  example  of  ignorance  that  has  been  so 
very  widely  spread  even  among  intelligent  men, 
that  they  are  not  willing  to  hear  of  anything 
that  is  not  returnable. 

12833.  I  do  not  quite  see  the  application  of 
^-our  argument  to  Mr.    Chamberlain's  second 


Chairman — continued. 

scheme  which  provides  a  larger  rate  of  payment 
in  order  to  meet  the  different  objects? — I  think  Oldig 
that  that  is  against  the  scope  of  the  present  in- 
quiry,  which  is  confined  to  old  age  pensions,  stoldd 
because  it  introduces  also  a  system  of  life  in-  seponi 
surance  besides,  which  is  a  distinct  thing  from 
annuity  insurance,  and  may  be  done  separately. 
I  have    no  objection  to  its  being  done  sepa- 
rately, but  it  makes  a  provision  for  women  and 
children   who  are  not   aged  people  requiring 
pensions. 

12834.  But  if  it  includes  a  provision  for  old  age 
is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  quarrel  with 
it  because  it  includesother  benefits?  — No;  but  I 
think  that  it  should  be  kept  distinct,  and  that  if 
a  person  wants  it  that  person  might  just  as  well 
pay  one  sum  for  Mr  Chamberlain's  proposed 
pension  which  the  State  would  help,  and  pay 
another  sum  as  a  provision  for  his  widow, 

12835.  But  the  one  might  attract  him,  and  the 
other  might  not.  Wehear  almost  universally  that 
merely  deferred  annuities  are  distasteful  to  the 
working  man,  so  that  if  a  deferred  annuity  is 
united  to    some  other   and  attractive  benefit 
would  you  see  any  objection  to  tlnit  ? — It  is  the 
deferred  annuity  mixed  up  with  other  things 
which  makes  it  acceptable  to  him.    It  appears 
to  me  that  that  is  confusing  the  mind  of  the 
working  man.    It  would  be  much  better  to  make 
it  clear  to  him  that  he  can  buy  what  he  likes 
under  different  conditions.    I  will  a"o  on  with 
my  statement  now,  if  your  Lordship  pleases,  and 
I  say  that  in  connection  with   this  a  graver 
difficulty  still  arises.  It  is  only  asum  proportionate 
to,  and  forming  part  of,  his  personal  contribution 
which  would  come  to  the  widow  and  orphan  of 
the  insured.    Take  these  cases  for  comparison  : 
An  insurer  pays  at  21  years  of  age  his  own  51.. 
and  undertakes  in  addition  a  ye>rly  payment 
of  1/.  on  his  account.    He  dies  at  26,  leaving  a 
widow  and  three  children,  all  under  the  12  years 
of  age.    His  contributions  at  the  time  of  his 
death  Avill  represent,  with  compound  interest  at 
21  per  cent.,  something  under  11/.,  supposing 
even  the  State  undertakes  the  whole  expense  of 
the  business  gratis.    The  fund  left  will  not  suffice 
to  pay  the  family  even  \0s.  a  week  for  the  first 
six  months.  From  whence  can  any  further  aid  be 
drawn  ?    Not  from  the  contributions  of  other 
contractors,  for  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  calls  the 
•'tontine"  (but   what  really  is  the  simple  "in- 
"  surance  ")  system  is  left  out  because  some  folk 
object  to  it ;  not  from  the  State  pension  addition, 
because  that  is  offered  for  deferred  annuity,  not 
for  life  assurance.    There  is  nothing  left,  and  the 
family  provision  becomes  a  delusion.    On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  same  man  only  dies  at  61  years 
of  age,  his  fund  will  have  grown,  with  compound 
interest,  to  close  on  80/. ;  he  may  leave  no  widow  ; 
he  is  pretty  certain  to  leave  no   child  under 
12  ;    he  may  have  no  representative  he  cares 
about,    and     for    him    and    his  practically 
the    money    will   have   been   saved   in  vain. 
The  outcry  Mr.  Chamberlain  supposes  to  exist 
against  the  "  tontine  "  idea,  that  the  contributions 
of  those  who  die  should  help  the  pensions  of  those 
who  survive  to  draw  them,  arises  from  the  con- 
fusion created  in  ignorant  minds  by  the  existence 
(not  by  the  use,  for  they  are  never  used  by  the 
classes  we  want  insured)  of  the  Post  Office  Re-  |°p"^, 
turnable  scales.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  in-  risk  la 
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Chairman — continued. 

surance  upon  returnable  scales  ;  it  is  only  deposit. 
Nothing  bought  on  I'etiu-nable  scales  is  ever  in- 
sured ;  it  is  only  deposited.  There  is  and  can  be 
no  true  insurance  whatever,  without  the  sinking 
of  money  for  its  purposes;  and  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  really  the  fairest,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  practical  way  of  doing  the  work  in  hand, 
and  is  not  unpopular,  appears  most  clearly  from 
remembering  that  it  is  the  only  principle  hitherto 
adopted  by  insurers  generally.  A  man  who  in- 
sures his  house  against  fire  does  not  consider  his 
premium  lost  if  his  house  be  not  burned  ;  a  man 
Avho  insures  his  life  for  the  good  of  those  who 
survive  him  does  not  complain  if  his  continued 
existence  keeps  them  out  of  the  money  ;  further 
still,  and  still  raoi-e  convincing,  the  Friendly 
Societies  are  never  expected  to  return  a  farthing 
of  sick  pay  insurance,  though  the  member  during 
a  long  lifetime  may  not  come  on  the  sick  fund  for 
a  single  week.  Every  one  of  these  contracts 
depends  on  money  sunk,  not  returnable,  and  the 
money  of  those  whose  houses  are  not  burned  pays 
the  loss  of  those  whose  houses  are  burned  ;  that 
of  the  long-lived  pays  the  provision  made  for  the 
families  of  the  short-lived,  and  that  of  those  who 
prove  healthy  pays  for  those  who  suffer  sickness. 
The  extinction  of  what  is  (not  quite  accurately) 
called  the  "  tontine "  system  would  be  the  up- 
rooting of  all  true  and  reliable  insurance,  and  its 
advocacy  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  pension 
cause. 

12836.  Now  that  you  have  dealt  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme,  may  I  ask  you  whether 
you  can  suggest  anything  by  way  of  improve- 
ment of  the  present  state  of  things  ? — Yes  ;  but 
I  have  got  something  else  further  to  say  about 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme.  Another  objection  I 
should  like  to  put  forward.  A  word  must  also 
be  said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  State  aid 
is  proposed  to  be  given.  The  scheme  Is  not  quite 
definite  on  this  point,  but  its  genei'al  statement 
implies  that,  on  the  contributor  paying  down  51. 
or  11.  10s.  (to  anybody  duly  authorised  to  receive 
it)  on  pension  account,  the  State  shall  add  10/. 
or  15/.  Ofcourseitis  to  be  assumed  that  the 
State  will  guarantee  and  accumulate  at  least  its 
own  grant.  But  who  will  have  to  pay  it?  The 
taxpayers  of  to-day,  if  payment  is  made  of  that 
which  has  been  left  to  accumulate  ;  so  that  in 
addition  to  their  bearing  the  burden  of  present 
I'oor  Law  cost,  they  are  to  pay  also  the  burden 
of  a  charge  which  will  remove  all  Poor  Law  cost, 
in  the  case  of  all  pensioners,  from  the  taxpayers 
of,  it  may  be,  40  years  hence.  If  it  would 
be  an  unfair  thing  to  saddle  posterity  with 
the  payment  of  our  debts,  which  we  should  not 
ask,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  unfair  to  make 
the  heavily  burdened  taxpayers  of  the  present 
])ay  in  advance  the  additional  old  age  pauper  bill 
for  taxpayers  forty  years  hence. 

12837.  I  think  you  said  you  approved  of  that 
portion  of  his  scheme  ?  —That  the  State  should 
provide  a  pension.  I  quite  agree  that  the  State 
should  pay  the  pension  at  the  end  when  the  pen- 
sion is  claimable,  and  that  it  should  come  on  the 
cost  of  the  State  at  that  time  ;  but  that  thei-e 
would  be  no  necessity  for  putting  the  money 
down  now,  or  letting  it  accumulate. 

Mr.  Henley. 

12838.  Would  you  kindlv  repeat  the  statement 
86G30. 


Mr.  Henley—  continued. 

you  made  a  moment  ago ;  as  to  who  will  have  to 
bear  the  expense  ? — Yes.  But  who  vrill  have  to 
pay  it?  The  taxpayers  of  to  day;  so  that  in 
addition  to  their  bearing  the  burden  of  present 
Poor  Law  cost,  they  are  to  pay  also  the  burden 
of  a  charge  which  vvilli'emove  all  Poor  Law  cost, 
in  the  case  of  all  pensioners,  from  the  taxpayers 
of,  it  may  be,  forty  years  hence.  And  this  in- 
justice may  be  easily  prevented.  For  to  the 
State,  as  a  standing  institution,  it  is  quite  in- 
ditferent  whether  the  15/.  offered  or  its  pension 
equivalent  be  invested  at  the  beginning,  or  the 
higher  sum  it  would  have  accumulated  to  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  pension  contract ;  national 
security  of  the  right  to  the  pension  at  the  end  of 
the  time  might  be  given  by  a  certificate  of  claim 
at  the  beginning ;  and  then  the  payment  of  the 
pension  when  due  would  fall,  and  rightly,  on  the 
taxpayers  at  the  end,  whom  the  measure  delivers 
from  poor  rates,  and  not  on  those  at  the  be- 
ginning, who  have  to  pay  in  addition  the  pauper 
bill  of  their  own  time.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  one 
particular  case,  that  of  Friendly  Society  members 
insuring  through  their  society  and  not  through 
the  Post  OflSce  Savings  Bank,  seems  to  contem- 
plate the  form  of  payment  I  indicate,  but  my 
reasons  for  making  the  State  cash  payment  a 
deferred  one,  and  the  State  guarantee  immediate 
ill  every  case,  do  not  seem  to  have  struck  him. 

Chairman. 

12839.  All  of  this  refers  to  details  of  the  scheme 
with  Avhich,  if  the  State  adopted  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's plan,  they  would  have  to  deal  ? — ^Yes  ; 
that  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Chambei'- 
lain's  scheme  as  proposed,  and  it  is  a  very  sti'ong 
objection  to  the  scheme. 

12840.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  modify 
or  to  set  aside  the  State  provision  which 
is  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  The 
State,  if  it  adopted  a  scheme,  would  adopt 
that  Avhich  it  found  generally  to  be  the  best  ? 
—  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  were  altered,  so  that,  instead  of 
paying  this  15/.  now,  it  is  settled  that  it  should 
be  paid  when  it  becomes  due,  then  the  ratepayers 
would  support  him. 

Mr.  Humphreys-  Omen. 

12841.  At  question  12202,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  asked,  "  Is  it  to  be  actually  lodged  in  the  sa,me 
"  way  as  the  21.  10.9.  is  lodged  ?  "  and  answered : 
"  No,  I  was  going  to  explain,  that  is  not  necessary. 
"  It  would  be  a  question,  of  course,  of  State  book- 
"  keeping,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  State 
"  would  allot  every  year  such  a  siun  as  would  be 
"  sufficient  at  the  age  of  65  to  produce  an  amount 
"  equivalent  to  Avhat  a  10/.  deposit  at  25  would 
"  produce ;  so  that  that  would  spread  the  State 
"  contribution  over  the  Avhole  period  of  insur- 
ance "  ? — But  still  that  would  not  remedy  the 
injustice  in  the  least  degree. 

Chairman. 

12842.  I  think  that  Ave  may  fairly  leave  the 
State  to  deal  with  that  question  ? — Your  lord- 
ship asked  me  if  I  could  suggest  any  means. 

Well,  I  would  su<.'gest  that  an  improvement  to  Lumpsum 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  would  be  to  give  a  very  ^" 
large  encouragement  to  the  lump  sum  system  of  to  annual* 
payment,  to  induce  the  young  voluntarily,  instead  payments. 
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Chairman — continued. 

of  having  a  liability  to  pay  so  much  every  year 
until  their  pension  was  attained,  to  induce  them 
to  get  it  done  with,  as  they  may  very  easily  do 
after  an  early  age.  I  should  give  a  temptation 
to  them.  We  have,  already,  in  the  evidence 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at, 
suggestions  beai'ing  very  strongly  upon  that  point. 

12843.  I  do  not  I'eel  sure  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  not  made  that  suggestion  himself;  I 
think  he  has  ? — Some  of  his  answers  tend 
towards  it,  but  it  is  not  ])ressed.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  good  for  everybody  to  complete  the 
payment  at  an  early  age. 

12844.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principle  of  his  scheme  that  he  should 
accept  a  lump  sum  instead  of  an  annual  payment, 
but  I  think  ;he  said  that  it  was  a  matter  to  be 
encouraged  ?  — But  my  opinion  is  that  he  could 
give  a  still  better  inducement  than  he  gives  to 
the  ordinary  man,  and  a  better  inducement  to  the 
young  to  secure  it,  and  to  have  done  with  it.  It 
would  make  it  cheaper  in  the  cost  of  administia- 
tion  and  so  on.  That  is  one  point.  It  is  stated 
in  evidence  that  tlie  juvenile  branches  of  the 
friendly  societies  are  very  rich.  It  is  obvious 
that  that  must  be  so,  because  those  children  are 
paying  in  under  the  advice  of  good,  sensible 
fathers  who  belong  to  their  friendly  societies,  and 
those  fathers  induce  their  children  from  the  start 
to  be  interested. 

12845.  What  becomes  of  this  money  when  they 
leave  the  juvenile  branch  for  the  general  branch; 
they  have  to  get  hold  of  it  somehow,  or  they 
ought  to,  because  it  is  their  money  ? — I  cannot 
undertake  to  say.  Some  of  the  representatives 
of  the  friendly  societies  will  tell  us  how  it  goes. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  more  money 
collected  ;  there  are  some  answers  bearing  on  this 
point,  Nos.  11198,  11199,  and  11276,  and  I  can 
refer  to  them  if  I  may,  which  show  that  there  is 
a  surplus  of  funds  for  the  young  at  the  time  when 
they  pass  from  the  juvenile  society  to  the 
ordinary  society,  and  in  many  cases  that  fund 
Avould  be  sufficient  to  pay  up  the  entire  pension 
requirement  of  a  boy. 

]284().  And  you  would  suggest  that  it  should 
be  so  applied? — At  present  the  only  advantage 
that  the  youth  who  subscribes  gets  is  the 
habit  of  thrift.  He  gets  no  other  advantage  out 
of  it  as  I  understand  at  all.  I  would  not  say 
that  it  should  be  applied  in  any  particular  way. 
The  boys  are  members  of  the  societies,  it  is  their 
money,  and  we  do  not  Avant  to  touch  it ;  but  I 
want  to  induce  them  to  put  their  money  down, 
and  if  we  can  make  it  worth  their  while 
almost  at  the  first  moment,  to  provide  a 
])ension  for  themselves,  they  will  be  better  mem- 
all  the  time,  and  they  will  be  happier  men. 
Therefore,  I  should  give  a  higher  temptation  to 
the  money  being  paid  by  a  lumjj  sum. 

12847.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  tluit  the 
subscriptions  of  the  yoimg  would  suffice,  and  in 
fact  do  stifficc,  to  provide  not  only  the  ordi- 
nary advantages  of  the  friendly  society,  but 
also  insurance  against  old  age  ? — It  woidd  be 
sufficient  for  the  initial  payment  in  many  cases, 
but  then  that,  of  course,  would  depend  on  the 
age  at  which  the  boy  joins  the  society.  If  I 
may  refer  to  the  questions,  the  numbers  of  which 
I  have  just  given,  I  should  like  to  read  the 
evidence  at  those  places. 


Chairman — continued. 

1 2848.  In  whose  evidence  ?  —  In  Mr.  Bra- 
brook's  evidence.  Question  11,198.  The  ques- 
tion is  :  "So  that,  in  fact,  it  is  an  additional 
"  provision  made  by  the  parent  in  addition 
"to  his  own  contributions?  (A.)  That  is 
"  what  it  would  be  ;  but  I  should  like  to  remind 

you,  sir,  of  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Sutton, 
"  that  it  is  a  cui-ious  circumstance  that  these 
"  juvenile  societies,  many  of  them,  are  exceed- 
ingly  rich,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  accu- 
mulate  money,  as  the  case  stands;  that  the 
"  small  subscriptions  that  they  get  are  siiffi- 
"  ciently  large  to  enable  them  to  save  out  of 
"  their  income,  the  demands  upon  their  funds 
"  being  really  exceedingly  small,  there  is  so 
"  little  illness  among  the  juveniles,  and  death 
'*  being  very  rare  among  them."  The  next 
question  is  :  "  What  becomes  of  the  savings  ? — 
"  (A.)  Well,  the  Treasury  regulations  made  imder 
"  the  Act,  which  have  the  force  of  a  Statute,  re- 
"  quire  that  every  member  shoidd  either  be 
"  taken  into  an  adult  society,  or  paid  his  share 
"  of  the  accumulated  funds  of  his  juvenile  societj', 
"  so  that  in  the  long  rmi  the  savings  ought  to  be 
"  absorbed  by  payments  to  the  members ;  but 
"  they  are  not  so,  and  so  they  have  a  tendency 
"  to  accumulate."  There  is  the  fund  all  ready 
for  providing  yearly  pensions  completed  without 
any  further  payment  dvu'ing  the  years  of  working 
life,  I  will  now  tm-n  to  another  Question  11276 : 
"  With  regard  to  these  juvenile  societies,  would 
"  it  be  your  intention  that  the  whole  old-age 
"  pension  shoidd  be  provided  for  by  the  juvenile 
"  taking  advantage  of  the  age  at  which  the  society 
"  might  on  an  average  close  and  send  its  mem- 
"  bers  up  to  the  main  society  ? — (A,)  The  sug- 
"  gestion  is  not  mine,  but  it  is  due  to  my  friend 
"  Mr.  Sutton.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
"  entirely  concur  with  it,  and  I  think  it  Avoidd 
"  have  the  beneficial  effect,  that  sujjpose  a  boy's 
"  parents  had  paid  so  much  for  him,  and  earned 
"  him,  Ave  Avill  say,  an  annuity  of  3s.  a  Aveek 
(that  is  6rf.  more  than  is  proposed)  "  by  their 
"  means  up  to  the  time  he  Avas  16  or  18  and 
"  joined  the  adult  society,  that  Avould  be  a  very 
"  strong  argument,  and  I  think  a  very  strong 
"  inducement  to  him  to  go  on  continuing  those 
"  payments,  and  thus  make  his  annuity  6s.  or 
"  7s.  a  Aveek,  and  so  on." 

12849.  Then  have  you  any 
tion  ? — I  think  of  another  respect  in  Avhich  a 
great  objection  might  be  removed  from  the 
Government  undertaking  amiuity  insurances. 
The  objection  is  made  that  the  expense  Avould 
be  enormous.  Noav,  generally  Ave  find  that  the 
Prudential  Society,  for  instance,  and  the  great 
collecting  societies  are  obliged  to  go  to  enormous 
expense.  Generally  speaking  something  hke  40 
j)er  cent,  of  their  contributions  are  spent  in  man- 
agement, because  the  collectors  have  to  be 
everyAvhere,  and  have  to  be  paid,  and  have  to 
make  a  living.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  any 
reproach  Avhatever.  I  do  not  see  hoAv  they  can 
carry  on  their  business  on  any  other  terms.  I 
merely  take  the  Prudential  as  a  ty])ical  society, 
Avhich  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  sound,  but  Avhich 
has  to  spend  in  management  about  5d.  in  the 
shilling  of  the  Avhole  funds  contributed. 

12850.  The  cost  of  management  ? — Yes,  and  I 
have  said  that  I  think  it  ought  to  be  considered 
hoAv  the  Post  Office  should  do  it.    The  answer  to 
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Chairman — continued. 

that  is  that  the  Post  Office  cannot  send  people 
canvassing  about.  But  they  might  do  it  vastly 
more  cheaply.  Of  com'se  we  shall  find  objections 
on  the  part  of  the  collecting  societies  to  this ;  but 
I  think  that  it  should  be  spoken  of  in  the  interests 
of  the  nation.  If  the  Post  Office  issued  Savings 
stamps  of  various  values  up  to  5s.  if  necessary, 
and  required  all  the  letter  carriers  all  over 
the  country  to  carry  those  stamps  for  sale  as 
they  carry  penny  postage  stamps,  and  gave 
then,  say,  Qd.  in  the  on  what  they  sold, 
and  charged  it  to  the  insurances,  the  poor 
man  would  make  his  insurance  for  an  annuity 
at  2|  per  cent,  instead  of  paying,  as  he  now 
does,  40  per  cent,  on  his  money  for  it.  It 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  letter  carrier 
who  passes  every  house  every  day  to  remind  people 
who  bought  the  insurance  stamps  from  him  that 
the  time  was  nearly  approaching — quarterly  or 
monthly  if  you  like, — that  the  time  was  nearly 
approaching  when  they  would  need  to  buy  more 
stamps  in  order  to  keep  up  their  insurances,  and 
the  transaction  would  be  entirely  between  the 
letter  carrier  and  the  contributor,  and  there 
would  be  no  account,  except  we  will  say,  that 
the  letter  carrier  must  account  for  the  pound's 
worth  of  stamps  which  he  may  be  allowed  to 
carry,  and  he  will  get  his  payment  as  commission, 
which  will  be  very  valuable  to  him,  and  he 
might,  if  necessary,  even  be  allowed  \s.  in  the 
pound's  worth  of  stamps  which  he  sells.  Then 
those  people  who  receive  those  stamps  can  pay 
them  in,  or  he  will  pay  the  contribution  on  for 
them  into  the  Post  Office  to  their  insurance  ac- 
count ;  and  in  that  way  the  present  enormous  cost 
of  collection  woxdd  be  absolutely  saved  to  the  poor. 
That  is  another  line  of  irajirovement  that  I  would 
suggest.  Now  I  suppose  that  there  will  be  no 
need  to  apologise  to  the  Commission  if  I  allude 
to  many  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  to 
contend  with  in  this  matter.  The  difficulties  of 
tremendous  competition  of  bad  friendly  societies 
with  good  friendly  societies  ;  if  that  could  be  dimi- 
nished there  would  be  an  enormous  diminution 
in  our  old  age  pauperism  and  failures. 

12851.  You  mean  that  a  certain  number  of 
societies  tempt  contributors  by  the  offer  of 
advantages  which  they  cannot  secure  them  ? — I 
do,  my  Lord  ;  and  I  say  that  our  great  friendly 
societies  would  probably  in  five  years  be  free 
from  deficiencies  if  the  condition  of  things  were 
such  that  no  society  offering  benefits  for  less 
tei'ms  than  the  public  could  possibly  buy  them 
at  were  allowed  to  come  into  existence.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  any  existing  society  should  be 
interfered  with  for  one  single  moment,  but  I 
think  that  the  law  should  make  it  impossible  for 
any  new  society  to  be  established  without  good 
actuarial  certification  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  tables  which  they  offer.  If  that  were  done 
it  would  not  injure  any  existing  society ;  and  if 
a  society  is  a  bad  one  it  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  die  out  of  itself.  It  would  not  affect 
any  existing  society ;  it  does  not  profess  to ;  it 
only  stops  at  the  beginning  the  foundation  of  a 
fraudulent  society.  But  as  lonj;  as  there  are 
fraudulent  societies  any  man  can  come  forward 
with  a  ridiculous  prospectus,  and  can  succeed,  by 
promising  impossible  benefits,  in  delviding  people. 
Well,  such  legislation  as  I  suggest  would  pre- 
clude the  operations  of  societies  of  a  fraudulent 
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character,  and  would  enable  good  societies  to  say 
that  for  less  than  this  it  cannot  be  done,  and  less 
than  this  we  will  not  take.  If  those  bad 
societies  were  pvit  an  end  to  there  would  be  an 
end  to  competition,  and  all  the  good  societies 
would  require  their  members  to  pay  a  proper  sum, 
and  there  would  be  no  bad  societies  ;  and  the 
people  Avho  would  otherwise  have  gone  into  bad 
societies  would  go  into  sound  ones,  and  in  that  way 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  people  might  be  assisted  in 
membership,  and  a  secure  provision  might  be 
made  for  pension  funds  in  friendly  societies  them- 
selves which  they  cannot  now  insure  as  they 
would  under  such  circumstances  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

12851.  *  And  have  you  any  other  point? — I 
have  got  one  other  thing  to  say.  I  want  to  put 
before  the  Committee  the  suggestion  how  possibly 
the  State  might  aid  a  measure  that  might  cer- 
tainly and  very  largely  assist  the  deserving  poor 
in  old  age.  The  objection  that  many  people 
will  make  is,  that  the  undeserving  poor  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  deserving  pooi-.  If  I 
may  put  the  heads  of  the  short  paper  before  the 
Commission  it  will  explain  what  I  mean.  This 
is  a  paper  I  read  before  a  meeting  on  "  Church 
"  Aid  to  Old- Age  Pensions  "  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
in  November  last.  The  idea  that  I  put  forward 
there  would  enable  us  genei'ally  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  by  character  and  by  appreciation  of 
character  the  unworthy  from  the  worthy,  and  to 
help  the  worthy.  The  aid  that  might  be  given 
might  be  given  as  well  by  the  State — -what  I 
propose  here — as  by  the  rates.  It  was  this  : 
after  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  claini  for  the 
provision  for  the  aged  over  65,  acknowledged  by 
the  State,  cost  at  the  present  time,  for  the  deserving 
only,  an  average  amount  of  230,000/.  : — "  If 
"  Christianity  undertook  the  care  of  all  these  at 
"  the  cost  of  150,000/.  it  would  relieve  the 
"  State,  which  represented  Christianity  and  non- 
"  Christianity,  the  charitable  who  gave  and  wei'e 
"  taxed  in  addition,  and  the  uncharitable  who 
"  gave  nothing  and  were  taxed,  of  a  charge  of 
"  230,000/.  a  year.  This  would  be  unreasonable  ; 
"  but  the  unreasonableness  could  be  got  over  by 
"  the  State  bearing  a  share  of  the  burden — say, 
"  75,000/.  a  vear — and  leaving  the  churches  to 
"  find  75,0007.  a  year  instead  of  150,000/.  It 
"  would  be  said  that  poor  rate  and  charity  were 
"  essentially  different  things.  He  answered  that 
"  that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  co- 
"  operate.  The  thing  was  done  at  the  present 
"  moment.  Guardians  at  their  discretion  might 
"  and  did  grant  out-door  relief  to  meet  guaran- 
"  teed  contributions  from  friends  and  relatives 
"  so  as  to  keep  destitute  old  people  from  having 
"  to  enter  the  workhouse.  Then  came  the 
"  question  how  to  distinguish  the  deserving  from 
"  the  undeserving.  Many  a  plausible  old  pauper 
"  might  be  a  superannuated  reprobate.  But  for 
"  such  a  project  as  was  in  his  mind  a  good 
"  measure  of  character  based  on  known  history, 
"  conduct,  aud  credit  could  be  applied.  A 
"  general  central  pension  fund  for  the  deserving 
"  poor,  given  as  Christian  charity,  should  be 
"  established  in  London." 

12852.  How  do  you  establish  what  the  de- 
serving poor  are  ?  Whose  recipe  have  you  for 
sajing  who  are  the  deserving  poor? — That  we 
come  to  a  few  lines  further  on :  "  A  general 
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"  central  pension  fund  lor  the  deecrving  poor, 
"  given  as  Christian  charity,  should  be  established 
"  in  London.  At  the  same  time  in  connection 
"  with  it  local  pension  committees  should  be 
"  formed,  if  possible,  in  every  parish ;  for  the 
"  smaller  the  area  the  more  perfect  the  means 

of  deciding  on  deserts.  These  committees 
"  should  meet,  say,  once  in  three  months,  and 
"  consist  of  subscribers  to  the  local  pension  funds, 
*'  with  power  to  vote  in  proportion  to  their  con- 

tributions.    These  committees  would  investi- 

gate  the  cases  of  all  aged  persons,  who,  unaided, 
"  would  be  compelled  to  enter  the  workhouse, 
"  and  decide  whether  they  Avould  bind  them- 
"  selves,  say,  for  six  montlis,  to  find  a  sum  of 
"  Is.  6c/,  a  week  towards  their  support,"  instead 
of  letting  them  enter  tlie  workhouse.  "  Such  com- 
"  mittees,  knowing  the  true  character  and  history  of 
"  the  individual  candidates  amongst  whom  they 
"  had  lived  for  yeai's,  would  only  contribute  their 
"  money  to  help  deserving  cases,  and  would  leave 
"  the  undeserving  ones  to  enter  the  woi-khouse, 
"  which  truly  was  the  best  place  for  them.  The 
"  local  committee  would  notify  the  case  to  the 
"  central  committee,  which  Avould  undertake  to 
"  add  1a.  aAveek  to  the  l.v.  6d.  locally  contributed, 
"  and  would  apply  either  to  the  guardians  of  the 
"  union  concerned  (or,  much  better,  if  an  Act  for 
"  the  purpose  could  be  passed,  to  the  State 
"  authorities,  so  as  to  disconnect  the  pensions 
"  from  the  Poor  Law),  to  meet  this  2s.  6d.  with 
"  another  2s.  6d.,  so  as  to  make  the  pension  up 
"  to  5s.  a  Aveek ;  and  the  whole  pension  so 
"  obtainable  Avould  be  sent  direct  from  the  central 
"  office  to  the  recipient  either  weekly  or  monthly, 
*'  as  might  be  found  best,  but  only  so  long  as  the 
"  local  committee  continued  its  payment  of  l.s'.  6r/. 
"  a  week.  Misconduct  or  palpable  misuse  of  the 
"  gift  by  the  i-ecipient,  Avhich  the  central  com- 
"  mittee  would  never  hear  of,  Avould  justify  the 
"  local  committee  in  closing  the  contribution 
"  for  any  individual  recipient  if  it  were  found 
"  necessary  ;  so  that  not  only  original  but  con- 
"  tinuing  good  character  on  the  part  of  the 
"  recipient  would  be  guaranteed,  and  as  long  as 
"  he  deserv<^d  it  he  Avould  receive  his  pension 
"  and  be  saved  from  having  to  enter  the  Avork- 
"  house.  By  such  a  plan  all  parties  Avould  gain. 
'*  The  contributors'  consciences  would  be  free 
"  from  the  sorrow  of  seeing  a  Avorthy  old 
"  neighbour  in  old  age  banished  to  the  workhouse 
"  and  to  its  ^-retched  associations,  maddening  to 
"the  decent  deserving  poor;  and  they  would 
"  probabiy  lose  nothing  by  their  charity,  for  the 

difference  between  the  out-door  relief  given  by 
"  the  rates  or  State  and  the  costly  in-door  relief 
"  Avhich  otherwise  must  have  been  given  Avould 
"  reduce  the  rates  or  gcnei'al  taxation  by  at  least 
"  18/  a  year,  and  probably  pay  off,  in  their  share  of 
"  saved  taxation,  the  weekly  l.s.  6d.,  or  ;:he  yearly 
"  3/.  1 8s.  which  they  had  contributed  for  each  case. 
"•  The  uncharitable  ratepayers  or  taxpayers  who 

contributed  nothing  Avould  also  be  large  gainers, 
"  and  therefore  not  objectors,  Avhile,  lastly,  the  pen- 
"  sioner  himself,  receiving  his  pension,  not  at  his 
"  door  as  a  parish  dole  from  the  relieving  officer,  but 
"  through  the  Post  Office  from  a  board  in  London, 
"  controlled  by  a  local  knowledge  of  his  conduct, 
"  Avould  not  be  looked  upon  as  disgraced  by  being 
"  a  pauper  on  the  parish,  but  would  be  in  receipt 
?'  of  his  little  g,nnuity  ia  his  own  old  home  as  a 
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"  mark  of  honour  and  respect  from  the  neighbours 
"  among  whom  he  had  lived,  and  Avho  had  testified 
"  and  continued  to  testify  to  his  personal  and 
moral  worth." 

12853.  VVell,  but  all  this  scheme  depends  u])on 
the  general  establishment  of  local  committees? — 
This  is  the  scheme  itself.  That  is  one  of  the 
means  of  meeting  the  question. 

12854.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to 
make  ? — I  think,  my  Lord,  that  that  is  all  I  have 
put  down. 

Lurd  I'l'jyfuir. 

12855.  Would  you  explain  a  little  more  tliau 
you  have  done  Avhat  you  mean  by  the  Post  Office 
having  savings  stamps ;  do  you  mean  for  their 
insurance  business  alone  ? — For  savings  bank  and  siam 
for  insurance. 


once  it  is  got  it  can  onlv 


If  they  have  an  insurance  stamj), 
be  used  for  the  in?^ur- 
ance  account. 

12856.  Yes,  for  insuring  their  own  policies  or 
for  helping  them  to  pay  the  subscriptions 
to  friendly  societies  also  ? — No.  I  mean  that 
the  Post  Office  might  administer  the  annui- 
ties Avithout  the  trouble  of  the  people  sending 
their  contributions.  I  mean  that  instead  of 
having  anyone  to  call  to  look  for  subscriptions, 
the  Post  Office  shall  have  a  stamp  Avhich  any 
annuitant  Avould  buy  and  put  on  a  slip,  and  so 
jjay  into  the  Post  Office  in  payment  of  his  ])re- 
mium. 

12857.  As  payment  for  Post  Office  annuities  ? 
— Precisely.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  to 
be  impossible  for  the  Post  Office  to  give  people 
the  benefit  of  collection,  but  if  yoii  had  it  made 
a  matter  of  interest  for  every  letter  carrier  who 
passes  every  house  to  sell  stamps  for  this  purpose 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it. 

12858.  Then  you  Avould  do  it  noAv  in  the  same 
Avay  as  the  Savings  Bank's  business  is  done  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  same  Avay  as  the  SaA'ings  Bank's  slijis 
are  employed. 

12859.  By  having  insiu-ance  slips  of  tlie  same 
kind? — Quite  so.  If  a  person  had  an  insurance 
account,  he  migiit  say,  "  I  Avant  to  buy  an  in- 
"surance  slip,"  and  if  it  Avas  knoAvn  that  it  could 
be  only  applied  for  that  purpose,  it  Avoidd  not 
be  Avastefully  thrown  aside.  It  could  be  only 
used  for  the  insurance  account. 

Mr.  Hiimplircys-Owen. 

12880.  I  think  you  rather  under  value  the 
efforts  Avhich  the  friendly  societies  are  making 
to  secure  actuarial  solvency.  Take  particularly  Frii 
those  figures  which  you  laid  before  us  of  a  com- 
parison  of  the  deficiency  between  1880  and  1885. 
I  think  vou  shoAved  that  the  de  iciency  of  1885, 
actuarially,  was  rather  larger  than  in  1880.  Have 
you  any  notion  whether  the  principles  upon 
which  the  valuation  Avas  conducted  Avere  the 
same  ;  Avhether  they  were  valued  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest,  and  valued  with  the  same  tables  ? 
— I  do  not  know ;  I  only  know  Avhat  the  state- 
ments are  that  are  put  forward  by  the  friendly 
societies  themselves.  I  was  sent  by  an  official 
of  a  society  the  1885  valuation,  Avith  a  courteous 
letter.  I  Avent  through  every  page  of  the  valua- 
tion, and  added  u])  the  amounts,  and  I  found  that 
they  were  quite  right,  and  Avhat  iheir  deficiency 
was,  and  compared  that  Avith  the  deficiency 
announced    five    years    afterwards  ;    I  knovy 
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nothing  more  about  it.  It  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  explanation,  but  at  the  same  time  it  cer- 
tainly appears  from  the  society's  own  statement 
by  its  own  valuer,  that  the  deficiency  in  the  later 
valuation  is  61  per  cent,  larger  than  it  was  on  the 
previous  valuation,  while  it  does  not  apj)ear  that 
the  number  of  members  has  increased  in  a  rela- 
tive degree. 

12861.  Do  you  not  think  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's statement,  that  he  proposed  to  deal  with 
individuals  and  not  with  societies,  removes  your 
objection  ;  that  under  his  scheme  the  solvency 
of  societies  would  not  be  guaranteed  by  the  State? 
— That  ^^  MS  not  an  objection  I  made  as  held  by 
myself,  but  it  was  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  the 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  societies 
to  co-operate.  I  said  that  the  friendly  societies 
woukl  not  co-operate,  becaxise  they  would  at  all 
events  have  to  put  forward  a  statement  of  the 
condition  of  each  separate  lodge  ;  and  the 
Government  could  not  possibly,  and  would  not 
be  expected  to,  act  with  a  lodge,  if  it  had  a  very 
large  deficiency.  They  would  not  like  to  be 
called  upon  to  put  these  things  before  Govern- 
ment officials.  I  said  that  they  might  be  sound 
actually,  but  not  actuarially. 

12862.  Then  you  would  not  think  it  satisfactory 
to  allow  whatever  board  administered  the  pension 
fund  to  accept  on  their  own  authority  the  state- 
ments appearing  on  the  reports  and  valuation 
sheets  of  particular  clubs  which  were  brought 
forward  as  providing  a  pension  ? — I  do  not  thinit 
that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that,  but  I 
did  not  mean  that  they  should  accept  a  statement 
of  their  OAvn  without  inquiry.  There  might  be 
one  lodge  in  an  absolute  stale  of  insolvency,  and 
there  must  be  some  one  to  say  whether  it  is  a  good 
statement  or  not ;  and  what  I  hold  is  that  they 
would  not  like  to  subject  those  accounts  to  criti- 
cism. It  is  quite  a  diiferent  thing  from  saying  that 
they  should  be  compelled  by  the  State  to  bring 
their  valuations  out  in  a  certain  way  or  to  have  a 
surplus.  What  I  was  arguing  was  that  they 
would  not  co-operate  as  a  body,  though  they 
might  obstruct  as  a  body  ;  but  they  would  not 
co-operate  as  a  body,  because  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  their  own  interests,  with  Mr.  C'hamber- 
lain's  scheme.  I  may  add  that  1  should  be  very 
glad,  indeed,  if  there  was  any  way  in  which  the 
great  friendly  societies  could  take  the  matter  up 
and  work  it  through  their  members. 

12863.  Then  as  regards  the  scheme  of  provid- 
■  ing  a  charitable  fund,  how  would  you  prevent  the 

overlapping  by  different  religious  agencies ;  I 
take  it  that  this  charitable  fund  which  you  con- 
template is  in  connection  with  the  Churth  of 
England  ? — Yes,  we  contemplated  it  in  that  way. 
A  subject  of  discussion  was  :  "  What  could  the 
"  Church  do  to  Ifelp  to  diminish  old-age 
"  pauperism  ?  "  and  we  discussed  it  from  that 
point  of  view,  regarding  the  Church  as  the  largest 
body,  as  it  is  probably,  which  has  a  parochial 
organisation  throughout  the  country,  and  with  a 
imit  of  which  the  parish  would  be  taken  as  a 
type.  Cbie  of  our  distinctive  pi'inciples  was  that 
it  was  not  to  be  limited  to  people  of  one  view  of 
religion.  1  say  sim[)ly  that  the  (Jhurch  might 
start  a  thing  of  that  kind  into  which  every  kind 
of  dissenter  might  come,  which  every  person  of 
everj'  sort  of  belief  might  join  and  might  be 
assisted. 
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12864.  Do  you  think  that  practically  you 
would  be  able  to  get  people  of  diHerent  denomina- 
tions to  join  a  fund  of  that  kind  ? — Well,  Ave  will 
suppose  that  I  am  the  vicar  of  a  ])arish  ;  but  I 
should  say  that  the  thing  woidd  go  on  to  this  if 
the  State  took  it  up,  there  might  be  parochial 
administration.  I  would  not  care  who  was 
appointed  chairman,  for  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
is  no  more  than  anyone  else  ;  but  we  will  take  it 
that  I  am  vicar  of  tlie  parish,  and  we  say  that  we 
have  three  or  four  poor  old  people  who  must  go 
into  the  workhouse.  W e  say  :  "  We  cannot 
"  afford  to  pay  o.v.  a  week  for  each  of  these  people  ; 
"  we  cannot  afford  to  relieve  our  neighbours  at 
"  that  expense  but  if  there  is  a  central  fund  in 
"  London,  and  the  nation  Avill  add  something  as 
"  well,  and  we  can  get  some  control  over 
"  the  conduct  of  these  people  and  some  guarantee 
"  that  they  are  deserving  "  ;  if  this  were  made 
a  parish  thing,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a  thing 
for  parish  councils  to  deal  with,  putting  the  Church 
people  as  such  out  of  the  thing  altogether,  you 
vould  have  a  body  that  would  then  be  able  to 
say  :  "  Yes,  we  will  hel])  our  people  whom  we 
"  knoAv  and  respect ;  Ave  are  ready  to  put  3/.  or  4/. 
"  every  year  to  itfor  each  such  person ;  Ave  will  do 
"  that  in  order  to  keep  these  people  out  of  the 
"  Avorkhouse  "  ;  and  if  the  nation  did  their  part 
as  I  have  described,  that  would  make  the  thmg 
perfectly  easy. 

12865.  Does  that  contemplate  contributions 
by  the  old  people  ? — No.  1  am  talking  of  the 
method  of  dealing  with  old  age-pauperism,  of 
keeping  these  old  people,  these  aged  people,  out 
of  the  workhouse.    It  is  a  suggestion  merely. 

12866.  But  by  that  plan  you  get  very  near 
the  proposal  made  frequently,  that  out-door  relief 
should  be  made  a  parish  charge,  and  in-door 
relief  a  union  charge  ;  you  do  in  that  Avay,  do  you 
not?  —  I  think  not ;  I  think  that  would  be  rather 
an  injurious  thing. 

12867.  Why  ? — The  ])arishioners  if  they  had 
the  power  would  drive  them  all  into  the  Avork- 
house. I  am  talking  of  a  voluntary  contribution 
agreed  upon  by  a  body  of  these  people  to  irive 
something  to  testify  to  their  idea  of  a  man's 
worth. 

Mr.  Loch. 

12868.  I  understand.  Canon  Blackley,  that 
you  still  are  agreed  in  principle  Avith  Avhat  you 
originally  advocated,  namely,  that  the  insurer 
should  pay  the  whole  cost  of  his  ])ension  ? — I 
think  I  explained  that  I  Avas  quite  readj-  to 
embrace  Government  aid,  State  aid. 

12869.  Quite  ready? — Yes,  because  Ave  are 
past  the  time  when  State  aid  is  objected  to. 

12870.  You  quite  realise  that  haA^ing  adopted 
a  part  payment  system  by  the  individual  there 
will  be  never  any  chance  of  reverting  to  the 
whole  payment  system  Avith  Avhich  you  started  ? 
—  I  do  not  agree  Avith  that  :  I  think  that  as  Avages 
rise  and  prospierity  increases,  the  nation  may 
reduce  the  amount  paid  for  future  entrants. 
That  might  be  a  matter  for  future  legislation, 
a£id  it  Avould  have  to  be  settled  by  experience. 
I  think  if  you  give  some  one  an  absolute  claim 
to  something  without  any  contribution  of  their 
OAvn  at  a  certain  age,  you  could  never  take  that 
aAvav  once  that  Avas  established ;  but  I  do  not 
say  that  a  subvention  by  the  State  to  pay  a 
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pension  insurance  must  for  ever  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  the  sum  paid  by  the  first  contri- 
butors. 

12871.  You  recognise  the  principle  of  State 
maintenance  in  the  case  o£  those  people  who 
receive  part  of  their  money  from  the  State 
allowance  ? — I  recognise  the  ])rinciple  of  the 
State  aiding  those  who  are  willing  to  aid  them- 
selves. 

12872.  Does  it  not  come  to  more  than  aid,  or 
temptation  ;  is  it  not,  practically,  maintenance  ? 
— W ell,  of  course,  any  money  you  get  is  main- 
tenance, whether  it  comes  from  any  source. 

12873.  Therefore,  in  principle,  it  is  not  unlike 
the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  it  is  very  unlike  the 
Poor  Law. 

12874.  Why  ?— Because,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Poor  Law  provides  by  the  taxation  of 
all  the  thrifty  for  all  the  wasteful.  General 
taxation  is  difterent,  and  would  be  felt  less  as  a 
Poor  Law  matter ;  I  uphold  now  what  I  believe 
to  be  now  most  reasonable.  If  we  cannot  drive 
reason  into  stupid  heads,  we  had  better  do  the 
best  we  can.  It  is  a  case  of  half  a  loaf,  which 
is  better  than  no  bread. 

12875.  That  is  to  say,  failing  in  yoiu'  original 
policy,  you  accept  this  as  a  second-best  thought  ? 
— Yes  ;  while  waiting  the  carrying  of  my  original 
policy,  I  regard  the  j)roposals  made  not  as  final, 
but  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  wiser  measures 
still. 

12876.  And  that  the  pauperism  which  is  due 
to  the  needs  of  widows,  in  the  case  of  widows 
obtaining  out-door  relief,  would  by  your  plan 
still  continue ;  for  I  understand  you  to  disagree 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  to  the  inclusion  of  in- 
surance for  widows?— I  think  they  should  be 
separately  dealt  with,  not  as  regards  all  old-age 
pensions,  which  only  concern  old  men  and 
women. 

12877.  And  the  widows'  insurance  should  be 
separated,  and  be  a  vokmtary  insurance  ? — Yes  ; 
or  there  might  be  a  Royal  Cominission  to  con- 
sider that  when  the  time  came.  But  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct thing,  and  brings  a  new  element  into  the 
calculation  of  annuities  for  old  age. 

12878.  And  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  people  are  not  sufficiently  good  judges  of 
their  personal  interest  in  making  provision  for 
themselves  tliroughout  life  .'—That  requires  a 
qualification.  They  are  not  qualified  when  they 
are  yoimg,  and  when  they  are  yoimg  is  the  only- 
time  when  they  can  do  it. 

12879.  You  have  laid  stress  upon  the  evil 
effects  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — The  evil  principle. 

12880.  You  have  laid  stress  on  the  evil  effects 
of  the  Poor  Law  as  diverting  people  from  their 
proper  interest.    You  agree  to  that? — Yes. 

12881.  If  that  diversion  is  limited  or  reduced, 
would  you  not  expect  that  the  people  would 
become  better  judges  of  tiieir  personal  interest? 
— I  do  not  quite  see  the  gist  of  the  question. 

12882.  You  have  said  that  the  Poor  Law  di- 
verted people  from  the  consideration  of  their 
personal  interest,  leading  them  not  to  save  and 
be  thrifty  in  their  old  age  :  I  ask  you  therefore, 
whether  if  the  temptations  which  the  Poor  Law 
puts  before  them  are  limited  by  improved  admin- 
istration and  in  many  other  ways,  you  would  not 
find  them  rally  and  be  willing  to  provide  for  their 
old  age,  having  due  regard  to  their  personal  in- 
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terest,  without  State  compulsion  ? — You  mean  to 
ask  me  whether  a  better  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  might  not  make  pensions  to  be 
necessary. 

12883.  Yes,  that  is  one  way  of  putting 
question  ? — I  do  not  see  any  hope  for  it. 

12884.  Why  do  you  not  see  any  hope  for  it? — 
Because  there  is  always  this  to  be  considered, 
that  if  you  wanted  to  bring  into  operation  a 
universally  strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
you  would  find  a  revulsion  against  it,  you  would 
find  that  the  people  would  not  stand  it,  and  the 
reason  that  they  would  not  stand  it  is,  that  a 
vast  number  of  people  who  have  been  pauj^ers 
by  the  existence  of  the  Poor  Law  would  consider 
themselves,  and  other  people  Avovdd  consider 
them,  to  be  very  cruelly  used,  if  very  stringent 
measures  were  taken  against  them ;  and  until 
you  can  devise  some  measure  to  check  the 
gigantic  floAv  of  pauperism  you  cannot  reasonably 
help  those  who  are  submerged  by  the  evil  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  Poor  Law. 

12885.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  present 
Poor  Law  has  so  far  affected  the  people  that 
they  cannot  rally  ? — That  they  are  too  old  to 
rally. 

12886.  Do  you  think  that  old  age  pauperism 
is  on  the  inci'ease  ? — I  do  not  know. 

12887.  Old  age  pauperism  is  on  the  increase,  is 
it  not? — I  cannot  tell  whether  old  age  pauperism 
has  increased  or  not. 

12888.  You  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  those  who  ])rovide  for  old  age 
beginning  early  ? — As  the  best  hope  of  doing  it. 

12889.  Yes.  The  Foresters' Juvenile  Lodges 
have  increased  rapidly.  Your  system,  the  sys- 
tem you  now  propose,  is  a  voluntary  one  ? — The 
system  I  now  sup])ort  is  a  voluntary  one. 

12890.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  evidence  of 
the  large  growth  of  these  juvenile  societies, 
which,  as  you  say,  are  comparatively  rich  bodies, 
affords  the  hope  that  through  them  this  question 
may  be  settled  ? — I  have  no  hope  whatever  of 
its  being  settled  in  the  time  ol  the  present 
generation. 

12891.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  would 
not  take  effect  for  this  generation  ? — Oh,  yes,  it 
would  take  effect  with  a  person  who  paid  in  his 
contribution  to-morrow,  he  would  possess  then 
an  absolute  insurance  which  would  alter  his 
character  and  his  circumstances,  and  his  happi- 
ness through  all  time. 

12892.  His  first  deposit  payment  is  to  be  made 
before  the  age  of  25,  and  the  advantages  would 
not  be  reaped  until  the  age  of  65  was  attained  ? 
— Yes,  but  he  Avould  have  a  possession  then ;  he 
would  know  what  he  was  paying  for,  and  that 
his  old  age  was  provided  for. 

12893. "  That  is  40  years  hence  ? — Yes. 

12894.  And  in  the  case  of  the  young  mauAvho 
joins  one  of  those  juvenile  societies  the  condition 
would  be  similar,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  for  the 
most  part  these  young  men  act  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  fathers,  and  if  the  fathers  approved 
of  a  pension  fund,  then  they  would  induce  those 
young  men  to  join  such  a  fund. 

12895.  But  we  are  dealing  at  any  rate  with 
large  bodies  of  juvenile  lodges  of  the  Foresters, 
and  probably  other  societies,  so  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
younger  generation  of  men  ? — WeR,  a  proportion 
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12896.  And  you  think  that  voluntarily  the 
non- thrifty  class  would  not  he  induced  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  advantages  ? — Well,  it  is  well 
to  tempt  them,  but  I  do  not  expect  much  from  it. 
I  expect  practically  that  very  lew  or  the  non-thi-ifty 
clas^  will  avail  themselves  of  Mi-.  Chamberlain's 
scheme. 

12897.  Thei'efore,  does  not  that  rather  undo 
yoiir  sup23ort  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  ? — 
Not  in  the  least. 

12898.  So  that  your  true  hope  is  in  the  com- 
pulsion?—  I  advocate  Mr.  Chamberlain's  just  the 
same,  because  it  is  an  experiment  and  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  it  may  lead  to  better 
things.  I  do  not  think  that  as  it  is  offered  it  will 
draw  the  people  we  want,  that  is,  the  unthrifty 
class, 

12899.  That  is  to  say,  vou  want  to  draw  those 
with  whom,  in  your  opinion,  persuasion  would  be 
of  no  service  ? — -Yes. 

12900.  You  suggested  that  the  Post  Office 
might  work  almost  on  the  system  of  industrial 
insurance  ;  do  you  not  think  that  the  number  of 
letter  carriers  would  have  to  be  enormously 
increased  to  carry  out  that  plan  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  require  one  more  official. 

12901.  But  is  not  a  great  deal  of  time  spent 
by  the  officers  of  the  present  industrial  societies 
in  urging  upon  people  the  desirability  of  sub- 
scribing and  in  keeping  up  subscriptions? — 
Quite  so  ;  I  agree  \\  ith  that. 

12902.  Could,  therefore,  the  Post  Office,  with- 
out a  large  increase  of  staff  undertake  such  u  ork  ? 
— Certainly,  as  the  postman  passes  every  house 
every  day  there  need  be  no  difficulty  about 
carrying  out  the  work,  as  the  contributions  for 
pension  need  not  be  paid  more  than  four  times 
in  the  year,  once  a  quarter.  The  postman  pas- 
sing by  and  leaving  a  letter  any  day,  even  a  month 
before  the  time,  \>  ill  say,  "  You  will  be  "  anting 
"  some  insurance  stamps  for  your  payment.'' 
Or  he  may  wait  until  he  is  asked,  but  it  is  only 
a  question  of  buying  a  few  stamps,  which  the 
postman  in  any  case  is  required  to  sell  now  to 
any  one  uho  requires  a  stamp. 

12903.  But  who  is  to  persuade?— He  need  not 
do  that ;  that  is  his  affair.  It  is  not  part  of  his 
duty. 

12904.  But  he  gets  a  percentage  on  the  result  ? 
— Certainly. 

■  12905.  And  would  not  the  fact  that  his  per- 
centage might  be  increased  by  pressing  people 
to  subscribe  ?^ — -You  mean  might  not  that  have 
the  effect  of  stopping  his  delivery  ? 

12906.  Yes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would. 

12907.  You  think  it  could  be  done  without  any 
increase  of  the  present  staff? — I  think  it  could 
be  done,  and  that  it  could  be  done  at  a  cost  pro- 
bably of  5  per  cent,  instead  of  the  present  45 
per  cent. 

12908.  You  are  aware  that  the  Prudential  do 
a  large  amount  of  ordinary  insurance  business  ? 
— Yes. 

12909.  Have  you  any  reason  for  objecting  to 
the  growth  of  that  society,  if  by  degrees  it  can 
increase  its  ordinary  work  ? — Not  the  slightest 
objection. 

12910.  Therefore,  as  this  society  is  organised 
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on  an  enormous  scale,  could  not  the  matter  be 
left  entirely  to  it  ? — No  ;  because  in  the  first 
place  it  does  not  do  annuity  business,  and  in  the 
second  place,  even  if  that  were  not  so,  the  rela- 
tive cost  to  the  iiisuj-ers  there  woidd  bi>  so  xcvy 
much  larger  ;  it  wouhl  still  be  40  or  45  per  cent., 
the  cost  of  management. 

12911.  Why  should  it  not  do  annuity  business? 
—Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  societies 
will  do  annuity  business  at  the  present  time. 

12912.  Why  should  it  not  do  annuity  bushiess? 
— Be(!ause  nearly  every  society  formed  as  a  life 
insurance  and  as  an  annuity  society  has  given  up 
the  annuity  business. 

12913.  Why  ?—■  Because  the  average  life  has 
become  longer,  and  a-surances  therefore  are  less 
certain.  They  will  take  life  insurance,  because 
it  suits  them  for  people  to  grow  older ;  because 
the  contributions  go  on  for  longer  years  before 
tiiey  cease  to  be  paid  ;  but  they  refuse  the  an- 
nuities because  if  human  life  is  longer  they  have 
to  pay  annuities  for  longer  series  of  years. 

12914.  But  you  think  it  is  not  because  of  any 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  take 
up  annuities  ?  — I  think  they  find  a  difficulty.  I 
am  a  director  of  the  Clergy  Mutual  Insurance, 
which  is  the  largest  society  of  its  kind  in  exis- 
tence, and  we  had  an  annuity  branch,  and  we 
have  only,  I  suppose,  perhaps,  8  or  10  annuitants 
left,  and  the  fund  for  annuities  Avas  extinguished 
long  ago.  We  do  not  take  any  more  annuities, 
and  the  payments  for  those  few  annuitants  that 
we  ha^  e  left  come  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
society. 

12915.  Therefore  it  is  not  the  thriftless,  but 
it  is  the  thrifty  Avho  woidd  have  to  be  persuaded 
to  take  annuities  ?— And  that  is  mv  strong 
argimient  for  the  Post  Office  to  undertake  it. 

12916.  You  agree  to  the  statement  of  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  thriftless  but  the  thrifty  now 
who  do  not  take  annuities? — No  ;  they  ought  to 
take  annuities,  but  the  difficulty  is  this,  that  they 
have  no  security.  It  is  very  hard  to  induce  a 
poor  man  to  pay  for  an  annuity,  which  he  has  to 
do  for  40  years,  and  to  get  him  to  speculate  on 
the  soimdness  40  years  hence  of  a  society  which 
may  be  perfectly  sound  to-day.  It  is  quite  a 
diflrerent  thing  if  he  has  the  knowledge  that  he 
has  the  indebtedness  of  the  nation  to  fall  back 
upon.  That  is  one  of  the  essential  things  in 
reference  to  these  annuities,  that  there  shoukl  be 
a  national  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the 
money. 

12917.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  was 
security  forthcoming  such  as  the  nation  could 
give,  that  people  would  be  willing  voluntarily  to 
subscribe  for  annuities  ? — At  present  the  State 
offers  an  annuity  through  the  Post  Office,  and 
the  difficulty  about  it  is,  that  it  offers  it  on  terms 
that  seem  a  little  higher  than  can  be  got  in  other 
offices. 

12918.  Do  you  think  that  the  highness  of 
those  terms  is  the  real  cause  whv  this  svstem 
does  not  work  as  it  stands  ? — I  cannot  say  that, 
people  will  not  foresee  old  age,  that  is  the  matter. 
We  see  old  age  when  it  comes,  we  see  it  in  our 
Poor  Law  Unions  and  so  on,  but  they  do  not  see 
that  when  they  are  young,  and  that  is  the  great 
difficulty. 

12919.  And  that  applies  to  the  tinil'ly  ;u;  well 
as  to  the  thriftless  ? — That  is  so,  because  the  vast 
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majority  of  the  tlirifty  make  no  provision  wliat- 
ever  for  old  age,  and  that  is  foxmd  to  be  the  case 
in  every  class  of  the  community,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest. 

12920.  You  will  have  noticed,  I  think,  that 
the  increase  of  those  who  are  over  65  in  the 
house,  is  comparatively  small,  as  compared  with 
the  increase  of  those  over  65,  who  are  in  receipt 
of  out-door  reliet  ? — I  have  not  "ot  the  statistics. 

12921.  You  will,  probably,  be  familiar  with 
Mr.  Burt's  and  Mr.  Ritchie's  returns,  there  is 
prcDably  Mr.  Burt's  return  you  will  know  of? — 
I  fancy  I  have  it  with  me. 

12922.  It  is  shown  on  the  returns  that  have 
been  received,  that  the  number  of  persons  over 
65  years  of  age  who  are  in  receipt  of  in-door 
relief  varies  very  much  less  than  the  number  of 
persons  over  65  who  are  in  receipt  of  out-door 
relief.  The  increase,  recently  at  all  events,  is 
in  the  out-door  relief.  You  propose  your  charit- 
able fund  because  you  think  that  the  cases  will 
be  driven  to  the  workhouse ;  I  think  those  are 
your  words  ? — Yes. 

12923.  Do  you  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
those  cases  are  driven  to  the  workhouse  ?  —  Cer- 
tainly. 

12924.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  so  driven  in 
the  parish  in  which  you  live  ? — In  the  parish  in 
which  I  used  to  live. 

12925.  In  the  parish  in  which  you  live  ? — 
I  do. 

12926.  That  is  in  the  St.  George's  (Hanover 
Square)  Union? — Yes;  and  to  illustrate  that  I 
will  give  you  an  instance  of  a  woman  who  died 
this  week  in  my  parish, 
and  but  for  me  she  would 
few  weeks  of  her  life  to 
was  nothing  else  for  her. 

12927.  Was  she  sick? — one  was  siclc  ana  in- 
firm. She  had  been  for  many  years  a  room- 
keeper,  and  when  she  became  ill  she  talked  of 
going  to  the  infirmary,  because  going  there  makes 
the  feeling  a  little  different  to  what  it  would  be 
in  going  to  the  workhouse.  I  felt  she  was  old 
and  ill,  and  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  her  spend- 
ing her  last  days  in  the  workhouse,  so  we  gave 
her  a  little  help  from  our  funds,  the  district 
visitors  helped  her,  and  she  was  temporarily  got 
ovei  her  want  ;  but  when  she  found  she  could  not 
get  attendance,  she  said  to  me,  "  I  am  afraid, 
"  Sir,  I  must  go  to  the  infirmary  ; "  but  I  replied, 
"  I  do  not  see  how  T  can  allow  you  to  go,"  and 
so  we  kept  the  poor  woman  out ;  otherwise,  but 
for  that,  she  would  have  gone;  and  she  was  a 
decent  respectable  woman. 

12928.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  people  in  the  infirmary  are 
there  owing  to  sickness ;  is  that  so ;  do  you 
think  that,  in  many  instances,  better  provision 
could  be  made,  provision  beyond  that  made  in  the 
infirmary  ? — They  only  go  the  infirmary  if  they 
are  really  infirm,  on  accoimt  of  being  infirm  and 
ill. 

12929.  They  are  infirm  and  poor  people  Avho 
are  broken  down  in  health  ? — Yes  ;  they  ai-e 
infirm  and  poor  people  who  are  broken  down  in 
health.  But  it  is  only  when  they  are  ill  that 
they  go  there.  They  do  not  get  into  the  infirmary 
for  a  year  at  a  time,  or  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

^2930.  We  will  take  the  cases  that  do  not  go 
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to  the  infirmary,  or  that  are  not  infirm ;  with 
regard  to  those,  are  there  cases  of  that  class 
driven  into  the  workhouse  ;  I  speak  of  the  Avork-. 
house  apart   from   the   infirmary,   which  you 
referred  to  ? — You  asked  me  about  my  town 
parish  ;  well,  the  fact  with  regard  to  that  is,  that 
most  people  who  go  to  the  workhouse  are  people 
whc  go  there  without  my  knowledge.     They  are  innj,. 
ijeople  of  indifferent  character,  people  who  are  ofst. 
driven  there,  and  j^eople  whom  I  will  not  help 
and  whom  it  is  not  my  business  to  help,  and  1 
hear  no  more  of  them. 

12931.  Your  remark  is  limited  by  what  you 
have  said  ? — 1  only  talked  of  deserving  cases,  and 
in  the  case  I  have  just  now  mentioned  you  will 
find  an  instance  of  a  deserving  woman,  who 
would  have  had  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  but  for 
the  other  help  which  she  reqeived. 

12932.  You  mean  to  the  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

12933.  Then  with  regard  to  the  country  parish 
you  referred  to  ;  you  were  there,  I  think,  for 
some  considerable  time,  and  you  knew  it  inti- 
mately ? — I  was  in  that  parish  for  six  years.  I 
was  a  guardian  of  the  Union  of  Stockbridge,  and 
for  the  first  year  and  a-half  that  I  was  there  1 
was  the  chaplain  of  the  union— the  first  two 
years. 

12934.  Now  in  that  parish,  in  1891,  the  in- 
door paupers  in  the  union,  including  your  parish 
of  Stockbridge,  the  in-door  paupers  over  60  years 
of  age,  numbered  24  males  and  6  females.  The 
out-door  paupers  over  60  numbered  26  males  and 
39  females ;  the  total  was  95.  Does  it  aj)pear 
from  those  figures  that  there  was  any  such  send- 
ing of  persons  to  the  workhouse  as  would 
be  an  extreme  grievance  ;  or,  in  fact,  a  grievance 
at  al!  ? — I  do  not  know — this  is  a  return  of  two 
years  ago ;  it  is  four  years  since  I  left  there,  but 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  at  the  time  I  was 
chaplain  of  the  workhouse,  and  while  I  was  a 
guardian,  that  there  were  many  deserving  poor 
in  that  union,  really  deserving  people,  who  were 
only  there  through  poverty. 

12935.  Bxn  here  are,  over  60  years  of  age, 
only  30  people  out  of  a  population  of  6,602,  in  the 
workhouse  ? — Well,  I  think  that  very  man}-  of 
those  cases  are  \ery  hard  cases. 

12936.  Six  of  them  were  women,  six  out  of  30  ? 
—Yes. 

12937.  It  appears  on  the  other  hand  that  a 
very  large  amount  of  out-door  relief  was  given ; 
was  there  discontent  felt  in  regard  to  the  giving 
of  out-door  relief  — There  was  ahvays  discontent 
that  enough  out-door  relief  was  not  given,  and 
we  did  our  best  to  avoid  giving  out-door  relief, 
and  we  succeeded,  but  then  we  had  cases  where 
we  had  to  offer  the  house  and  Avhich  were  very 
hard  cases  ;  often  and  often  Avhen  we  have  sent  a  Oot-irf 
man  away,  after  saying  to  him  "  We  can  give  ' 
"  yovi  an  order  for  the  house  and  nothing  else," 
one  of  us  has  gone  after  that  man  and  has  said 
to  him,  "  We,  as  Poor  Law  guardians,  can  make 
"  you  no  other  offer,  but  we  will  give  you  a  little 
"  a  week  in  oiu*  private  capacity,"  and  we  have 
made  it  up  amongst  us,  because  we  felt  that  the 
case  was  a  hard  one — perhaps  a  case  of  breaking 
up  a  home,  and  vevj  often  Avhere  a  man  had  led 
a  decent  life,  and  yet  there  was  no  one  to  give 
him  anything  until  Ave  Avent  and  asked  the  old 
employer  to  help  us  to  do  something,  and  in  that 
AA^ay  Ave  have  kept  him  out  of  the  house. 
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12938.  Do  you  often  have  to  break  up  a  home  ? 
— We  do,  certainly. 

12939.  Why  did  you  not  give  out-door  relief 
in  those  hard  cases'? — Because  the  law  did  not 
allow  us  to  do  it. 

12940.  What  is  the  point  of  law  that  prevented 
you  from  doing  it  ?— We  acted  on  the  regvdations 
before  us  at  the  time,  but  I  cannot  now  quote 
them  ;  but  I  know  that  there  were  certain  cases 
in  which  we  could  not  give  parish  relief — where 
it  was  not  our  duty  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pell. 

12941.  Do  you  refer  to  cases  of  illegiiimate 
children  ? — f  am  talking  about  broken  down  okl 
people.  f  ,,!..,  -,. 

'  Mr.  Loch. 

12942.  Can  you  make  no  statement  as  to  the 
reasons  which  led  you  to  send  those  hard  cases 
into  the  workhouse^ — We  did  not  send  them  into 
the  workhouse,  they  came.  We  never  did  send 
them,  we  took  them  as  they  came.  Their  cir- 
cumstances sent  them  to  the  workhouse.  Such 
people  who  came  to  the  workhouse  would  come 
of  their  own  accord,  they  would  feel  that  they 
had  nothing  else  for  it,  but  to  apply  for 
admission. 

12943.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
refused  out-door  relief  because  of  certain 
regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  material  to  ask  you  some 
questions  on  the  subject,  as  one  of  the  references 
to  this  Commission  is  as  to  what  alterations 
shall  be  made  in  the  regulations,  and  it  seemed 
important  to  me  to  learn  what  the  rules  were  to 
which  you  referred  ? — I  meant  that  those  were 
applicants  for  out-door  relief,  who,  if  they  did 
not  get  it,  must  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  we 
thought  their  cases  so  hard  that  we  put  our 
hands  into  our  pockets,  and  that  is  all.  Those 
are  only  the  best  of  them,  but  the  worst  must  go 
to  the  workhouse,  and  it  is  only  natural  imder 
the  circumstances  that  they  should. 

12944.  You  reckon  that  230,000/.  would  be 
required  ;  was  that  in  London  or  in  the  country  ? 
— I  just  put  this  statement  this  morning  into  my 
bundle,  because  I  thought  it  well  to  give  a  hint 
as  to  the  possibility  of   distinguishing  desert. 

,  This  sum  was  made  on  an  estimate  on  what  the 
present  sum  was,  estimating  what  the  number  of 
supposed  deserving  people  in  England  and  Wales 
was. 

12945.  You  propose  really  to  have  half  the 
money  required  for  that  by  way  of  charitable 
donation  and  half  by  way  of  State  grant  ; 
would  that  be  your  proposal  ? — That  was  my 
proposal. 

12946.  Does  not  the  State  grant  become  really 
a  sort  of  State  charlt)',  which  is  very  like  out-door 
relief  ? — Yes,  but  if  so  it  is  only  half  as  bad. 

12947.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possi- 
bility oE  raising  the  whole  of  it  by  charitable 
fimds  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  unjust  thing 

J,  to  the  charitable  to  expect  them  to  do  it,  and  I 
all.  think  that  where  there  is  a  vast  number  of 
charitable  who  are  charitable,  and  a  vast  number 
who  never  give  a  fartliing,  I  think  that .  State 
aid  would  make  them,  in  some  form,-  do 
something.  :  .  .. 
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12948.  Do  you  accept  that  argument ;  do  you 
practically  accept  the  whole  argument  of  the 
thrifty  j)aying  for  tlie  untlirifty,  and  so  forth, 
which  the  Poor  LaAv  system  carries  here  ? — I  do 
not   think   I   do.    It   does  not  seem   to  me 

12949.  Have  you  thought  out  in  detail  at  all 
what  your  method  would  be  for  the  supervision 
of  these  cases,  for  after  all  a  small  local 
committee  coidd  do  but  litth^ ;  you  have  many 
cases,  I  luiderstand,  which  would  require  much 
continuous  supervision,  as  they  would  be  aged 
persons ;  have  you  really  considered  how  that 
could  be  organised  ? — In  the  parish  I  was  in  in  the 
cimntry  1  should  think  that  if  there  Avere  half-a- 
dozen  people  who  would  otherwise  go  to  the  work- 
Jiouse,  there  might  be  two  who  ought  not  to 
to  be  let  go  the  workhouse,  and  whom  we 
should  always  know  as  long  as  those  people 
lived,  and  we  might  make  up  a  little  fund  to 
provide  for  whatever  we  would  give  them,  so 
that  if  we  gave  1/.  a  quarter,  and  a  centi-al  society 
in  London  gave  another  1/.  a  quai-ter,  that  would 
be  8/.  a  year,  and  if  the  State  doubled  that,  I 
believe  the  thing  would  be  done. 

12950.  You  could  not  do  it  without  that?  — 
We  could  not  do  it  without  that,  but  we  would 
be  saving  the  rates  the  cost  of  persons  avIio  Avould 
become  j)aupers,  and  I  think  the  State  should  do 
that. 

12951.  There  would  be  no  almshouses  or 
charitable  funds  out  of  which  these  contributions 
would  be  provided  ? — ^'J'he  people  in  ahut^houses 
would  not  claim  this  help. 

12952.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  some  part  of  the  Uity  parochial  charities 
would  be  available  for  the  purpose  ? — I  think 
that  is  an  absolutely  just  proposal,  and  I  should 
uphold  it.  '\' 

Mr.  StockaU. 

12953.  Mr.  Blackley,  with  regard  to  the 
friendly  societies  and  their  financial  position, 
you  said  that  the  deficiencies  have  increased  as 
between  a  former  valuation,  one  in  1880,  and  one 
in  1885  ;  have  \ou  taken  into  cmsideration  the 
stricter  basis  upon  which  the  valuation  of  1885 
was  made,  as  against  that  of  1880  ? — Not  in  the 
least.  I  simply  took  the  valuation  that  was  stated 
in  this  evidence. 

12954.  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  summary  of  that 
valuation,  gave  us  this  statement:  "In  the 
"present  valuation  "—that  is,  the  1885  valua- 
tion— "  7674  per  cent,  of  the  lodges  have  been 
"  valued  at  3  per  cent.,  17"78  per  cent,  have  been 
"  valued  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  5'48  per  cent,  have 
"  been  valued  at  4  per  cent.''  The  diiference 
between  the  valuation  at  the  different  percentages 
in  1880,  as  between  that  and  1885,  would  con- 
siderably aflfect  the  amount  of  the  deficiency, 
would  it  not? — I  believe  so,  certainly.  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  the  explanation.  I  merely 
took  that  statement,  the  relative  statement  of 
the  two  valuations,  and  the  evidence  given  here, 
I  think,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain;  I  took  them  exactly 
as  they  stood.  I  had  not  another  basis  to  do 
that  upon  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  this  basis  is 
correct  or  not;  I  simply  found  what  was 
publicly  stated  and  put  forward  as  one  general 
conclusion.  Of  course  they  had  to  value  at  lower 
interest,  because  they  now  obtain  lower  interest. 
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12955.  As  representing  the  friendly  societies, 
I  naturally  desire  to  have  your  statement  cor- 
rected so  far  as  I  can,  if  it  can  be  corrected, 
according  to  the  facts  so  far  as  they  exist  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  am  very  glad  to  make  the  correction. 

12956.  You  are  aware  that  the  societies  altered 
considerably  their  rules  as  to  valuations  between 
1880  and  1885  ?— Yes. 

12957.  That  is  that  they  compelled  more  strict 
accounts  to  be  kept  and  sent  to  the  valuer  than 
had  formerly  taken  place  ?■ — ^Yes. 

12958.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
friendly  societies,  you  are  aware  that  all  steps 
for  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
societies  have  been  initiated  by  the  societies 
themselves  ? — I  think  they  have  so  far  as  I 
know. 

12959.  They  have  been  taken  in  hand  entirely 
by  the  societies  themselves  without  any  influence 
or  steps  being  taken  fi'om  any  outside  source  ? — 
I  may  say  that  I  think  the  leaders  of  the  gi-eat 
friendly  societies  deserve  the  utmost  possible 
credit  for  their  endeavours  to  secure  soundness, 
and  to  improve  the  whole  condition  of  the  socie- 
ties in  every  respect. 

12960.  Have  you  noticed  also  how  they  have 
altered  their  rules  so  as  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
perfect  soundness  ? — No,  I  have  not  followed 
their  proceedings  in  the  least  degree  for  some 
years  past.  This  subject  has  dropped  almost 
altogether  out  of  my  mind  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years. 

12961.  You  are  aware  possibly  that  one  of  the 
societies,  the  Manchester  Unity,  passed  a  rule 
that  when  a  lodge  shows  a  deficiency  below  a 
certain  point,  it  shall  immediately  take  steps  to 
remove  that  deficiency  by  increasing  the  contri- 
butions or  decreasing  the  benefits  to  the  mem- 
bers ? — 1  do  not  believe  that  that  is  a  new  rule, 
for  years  ago  I  remember  that  that  was  the  rule. 
I  think  that  in  the  1880  valuation  it  was  stated 
that  that  should  be  so,  and  the  only  thing  about 
it  is  that  you  do  not  improve  a  man's  position  by 
altering  the  scheme  so  as  to  make  him  take  less 
than  he  agreed  to  take.  Suppose  a  man  insured 
for  12s.  a  week,  and  the  lodge  is  obliged  to  lower 
the  benefit,  it  means  that  instead  of  that  lodge 
paying  him  12."f.  a  week  they  may  pay  him  but 
2s.  6d.,  and  I  do  not  think  that  that  varies  the 
condition  satisfactorily.  But  if  the  societies 
required  their  lodges  to  raise  the  sum  contri- 
buted they  would  improve  their  solvency,  and 
keep  up  the  benefits  that  were  contracted  fur. 

12962.  With  regard  to  the  valuations  of  these 
societies,  you  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  will  make  a  lodge  or  a  branch  solvent 
as  against  its  being  insolvent  ? — Not  the  stroke 
of  a  pen,  a  difference  of  statement,  and  the  state- 
ment may  be  true  or  not. 

12963.  But  the  basis  of  calculation  is  according 
to  the  amount  which  is  paid  in  contributions,  with 
interest  from  the  capital  which  they  have  in  hand, 
and  as  against  that,  the  benefits  that  are  to  be 

-Quite  so. 

12964.  If  you  lower  the  benefit  or  increase  the 
contributions  you  immediately  place  the  matter 
for  investigation  by  the  actuary  in  a  diflPerent 
position  ? — Decidedly.  If  all  the  members  of  a 
lodge  that  is  in  deficiency  agreed  to  take  5s.  a 
week  instead  of  12s.  a  week,  the  actuary  on  that 
basis  will  declare  that  that .  lodge  is  financially 
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sound  ;  but  the  members  of  the  lodge  will  get  7s, 
a  week  less  than  the  12s.  a  week  which  the  lodge 
contracted  to  give  them.  My  point  was  to  shoAv 
that  friendly  societies  would  not  co-operate 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

12965.  Have  you  seen  the  e^ddence  given  by 
Mr.  Stead  before  us  last  week  ?— No,  I  have  not 
had  it  before  me. 

12966.  Woidd  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
out  of  nearly  800,000  benefit  members  in  the 
Foresters  senior  body,  there  were  only  490  during 
five  years  who  had  applied  for  parochial  relief 
or,  in  other  words,  98  per  annum  ? — Did  he  give 
the  aged  people  over  65,  the  number  of  people 
over  65  ? 

12967.  Those  were  in  the  gross? — In  the 
gross  ;  well  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  but  this 
does  not  tell  us  how  many  of  the  aged  (over  65) 
are  supported  by  the  societies. 

12968.  Hearing  that,  I  suppose  you  Avould 
say  that  the  friendly  societies  were  providing  in 
a,  remarkable  way  for  their  old-age  members  ? — 
I  have  never  said  that  they  are  not  doing  their 
best ;  but  I  do  not  think,  generally  speaking, 
that  they  provide  insui-ance,  such  as  is  spoken  of 
before  this  Commission,  in  any  sense  for  the 
aged  of  their  members. 

12969.  Not  under  the  name  of  old-age  pensions ; 
but  they  do  provide  for  them  by  paying  them 
money  in  the  shape  of  sickness  pay  ? — Certainh', 

12970.  It  is  called  under  many  names,  siiper- 
annuation,  deferred  sick-pay,  and  so  on  ? — Quite 
so  ;  I  believe  something  is  being  done,  but  I  shall 
be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  these 
superannuations  are  not  contracts  so  much  as  com- 
promises ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  did  not  suit  the 
funds  of  the  society  to  give  a  man  a  little  every 
week  instead  of  giving  him  his  sick-pay  whenever 
he  was  sick,  that  it  would  cost  him  more,  and 
that  it  is  a  convenient  thing  to  do  what  they  are 
doing  ;  and  I  believe  also  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
advantage  to  the  general  funds,  that  these  super- 
annuations which  are  of  smaller  amount  should 
be  given  instead  of  a  liability — what  is  called  a 
continuing  liability — to  full  sick-pay  whenever 
the  aged  man  wants  it. 

12971.  You  attribute  the  motive  which  the 
friendly  societies  have  in  paying  this  deferred 
sick  money,  to  the  fact  that  they  pay  less  that 
way  than  they  would  pay  supposing  the  members 
were  left  to  take  their  full  sick  benefits  under 
the  rules? — No,  sir;  I  do  not  at  all  intend 
to  apply  anything  I  have  said  to  motives, 
I  simply  referred  to  the  fact,  and  you  Avill  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  Avrong,  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
case  or  not ;  I  should  say  it  is  a  very  reasonable 
thing  to  do  for  the  society  to  make  a  small 
weekly  payment  by  bargain  without  proving 
sickness  every  week,  sxith  the  man  who  otherwise 
may  claim  many  large  payments  by  proving  sick- 
ness for  many  Aveeks. 

12972.  if  I  tell  you  that  the  spirit  in  which 
this  is  paid  is  not  from  an  insurance  society  point 
of  view,  but  from  real  brotherly  sympathy,  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  very  pleased  ? — I  absolutely 
believe  that  with  regard  to  the  vast  number 
of  members  of  the  societji,  that  they  think  they 
are  doing  a  kindness  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
can,  of  course,  be  stated  for  us,  and  will  be,  I 
have  no  doubt,  by  somebody  who  represents  the 
friendly  societies,  whether  or  not  th«  societies 
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lose  money  or  gain  money  by  what  is  called 
the  superannuation  or  old-age  pay,  instead  of 
the  sick  pay. 

12973.  But  the  evidence  by  the  friendly 
societies  is  that  they  lose  money  by  paying  it  in 
that  way,  and  that  thev  continue  to  do  it  simply 
because  they  let  sympathy  override  their  dis- 
cretion ? — Doubtless  they  lose  money  either  way  ; 
if"  it  be  jjroved  that  their  superannuation  cost 
more  than  continuous  sick  pay  would  I  think  it 
speaks  very  well  for  their  liberality,  if  not  for  their 
management,  but  this  does  not  appear  so  in 
general  terms. 

12974.  With  regard  to  the  juvenile  societies, 
you  have  an  idea,  as  I  gathered  from  your  evi- 
dence, that  those  societies  have  large  funds  in 
hand  ? — No ;  I  gathered  from  the  evidence  here, 
which  I  quoted,  that  they  were  exceedingly  rich. 
It  was  Mr.  Brabrook's  evidence  that  they  were 
exceedingly  rich,  and  that  this  money  did  not  go 
to  the  members. 

12975.  The  two  largest  societies  , which  have 
juvenile  branches  are  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters  and  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows. Altogether,  I  believe  the  members 
of  those  juvenile  societies  amount  to  about 
150.000  and  those  members  are  possessed  of 
capital  to  about  as  many  pounds.  The  rules 
governing  those  societies  provide,  in  most  cases, 
that  there  shall  be  a  valuation  made  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  and  that  the  surplus  money  found 
on  valuation  shall  be  distributed  to  the  members 
at  the  end  of  the  yean  Are  you  aware  of  that? 
— Not  in  the  least.  I  quoted  simply  in  further- 
ance of  my  view,  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Brabrook  with  regard  to  the  extreme  rich- 
ness of  those  juvenile  societies. 

12976.  Yes,  and  Mr.  Brabrook  is  correct  with 
regard  to  some  of  those  old  juvenile  societies. 
Many  of  them  have  very  large  funds,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  apply  that  statement  to  future  juvenile 
societies  and  the  general  body.  With  regard  to 
the  juvenile  societies  the  general  body  now 
provides  that  the  surplus  money  that  they  have 
in  any  year  shall  be  divided  amongst  the  members, 
after  securing  to  these  members  sufficient  at  the 
end  of  their  membership  to  pay  the  entrance  fee 
to  the  senior  body  ? — Then  may  I  take  it  that  each 
of  those  juvenile  members  who  join,  say,  at  the 
age  of  12  years,  will  get  back  his  share  of  the 
surplus  every  year. 

12977.  Not  in  all  cases,  he  gets  back  the  sur- 
plus in  some  form  or  other  ? — Less  what  will  pay 
for  his  admission  into  the  general  societies  after- 
wards, which  is  but  very  reasonable.  But  then 
if  that  be  so,  the  point  I  wanted  to  show  still 
remains  equally  strong,  that  if  that  money  were 
not  paid  out  of  the  fund  it  would  keep  until  that 
juvenile  member  ceased  his  membership  of  the 
juvenile  body,  and  that  there  might  be  principal 
enough  to  pay  for  his  pension  then. 

12978.  No  doubt  it  would  be  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  juvenile  societies  in  the  future  to 
endeavoxu- to  provide  for  a  pension —that  is  by 
contributing  to  a  pension  for  old  age  commencing, 
say,  at  the  age  of  three,  which  will  reduce  very 
considerably  the  amotmt  which  will  be  necessary 
to  be  paid  yearly,  and  may  eventuate  in  provision 
for  old  age  being  provided  for  at  the  age  of  25  ? 
-^Yes. 

12979.  With  regard  to  the  competition  of  bad 
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societies  with  good  societies,  and  as  to  whether 
there  could  not  be  some  law  passed  with  regard 
to  all  societies,  that  they  should  be  established 
under  certain  conditions  on  a  given  date ;  what 
kind  of  law  Avas  it  that  you  had  in  your  mind  ? — 
What  I  had  in  my  mind  was  this,  that  the  law 
shoidd  enact  that  after  a  certain  date  no  new 
friendly  society  should  be  established  without 
reasonable  actuarial  certification  of  the  scale  of 
rates  proposed. 

12980.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you 
would  not  apply  that  to  the  existing  societies  ? — 
Certainly  not.  It  is  a  law  that  affects  only  new 
societies,  henceforth  to  be  established.  I  do  not 
wish  to  touch  any  existing  society. 

12981.  W^ould  you  carry  that  law  so  far  as  to 
affect  members  initiated  into  an  old  society  after 
it  came  into  effect,  as  well  as  to  members  initiated 
into  a  new  society ;  would  you  apply  that  rule 
to  the  existing  societies  for  all  members  who 
should  come  after  a  given  date  ? — No  ;  I  should 
not  interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  any  existing 
society  whatever. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12982.  The  cost  of  providing  old  people  with  Pensions, 
pensions   may   be  admitted  to   be  serious? — 

Yes. 

12983.  But  I  would  submit  to  you  that  it  is 
no  greater,  whether  the  money  is  obtained  by 
direct  collection  from  the  insurer,  or  by  means  of 
ordinary  taxation,  the  amoimt  of  the  cost  is  no 
greater  ? — I  suppose  the  same  sum  would  be 
required  to  assure  the  same  benefits  in  every 
case. 

12984.  Then  taking  your  own  scheme,  yom 
original  scheme,  with  regard  to  the  old,  and 
which  you  have  told  us  you  still  adhere  to  as 
most  desirable,  the  scheme  which  necessitates 
that  all  people,  when  they  are  young,  should  pay 
to  the   '  .1'  ^ 

Chairman. 

12985.  All  wage-earning  people  ? — No,  every 
individual,  every  unit  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Booth. 

12986.  Is  not  this  a  compulsory  form  of 
taxation? — It  is  a  compulsory  form  to  make 
every  man  contribute  for  himself,  not  a  form  of 
making  him  contribute  for  other  people. 

12987.  But  I  have  been  trying  to  define 
taxation;  is  it  fair  to  define  it  as  a  compulsorv 
collection  of  money  for  public  purpose  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

12988.  How  would  you  define  it? — Because, 
if  it  be  that  really,  to  provide  a  man  with  a 
pension  in  his  youth  is  both  a  private  and  a 
public  purpose,  you  cannot  call  it  either  one  or 
the  other. 

12989.  It  would  be  a  private  purpose,  no 
doubt,  if  it  was  voluntary,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is 
compulsory,  surely  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
public  purpose.  It  is  not  his  own  desire? — In 
a  great  degree  it  is  a  public  purpose,  but  it  is 
not  altogether  a  public  purpose.  For  instance, 
supposing  a  man  is  called  upon  to  contribute  a 
tax,  for  cleaning  out  the  Thames,  he  may  not  go 
near  the  Thames  all  his  life,  but  he  has  to  pay 
for  that  all  the  same ;  but  where  he  is  asked  to 
pay  for  an  insurance  for  himself,  and  where  his 
own  money    will  be   stored,    protected,  and 
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guaranteed,  and  repaid  him  at  a  certain  time,  I 
do  not  regard  that  as  taxation  at  all,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  other. 

12990.  But  if  you  take  a  parallel  case,  the 
case  of  a  man  who  is  taxed  through  the  rates  in 
order  that  the  streets  may  be  swept,  including 
the  street  immediately  opposite  his  own  house  ; 
he  benefits  privately,  no  doubt,  by  it,  but  never- 
theless we  count  it  as  public  expenditure.  The 
effect  on  individuals  benefiting  directly  by  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  does  not  make  it 
other  than  a  public  expenditure  ?  — No  ;  but  no 
one  else  but  the  man  himself  benefits  by  the 
pension  scheme.  Every  one  benefits  by  such 
taxation  as  that  to  which  you  have  referred,  but 
by  a  compulsory  pension  fund  no  one  but  the 
contributor  will  benefit. 

12991-  Then  your  only  point  is  in  regard  to 
that,  that  although  it  is  a  compulsory  collec- 
tior?  of  money,  it  is  not  for  what  you  would 
call  a  public  purpose? — No  ;  my  answer  is  that 
although  it  is  a  compulsory  public  collection  it  is 
a  collection  infinitely  more  just  than  the  present 
collection  for  poor  rates  or  other  taxation  of  that 
sort. 

12992.  Possibly,  but  it  is  on  the  same  basis? 
— No ;  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  there  is  a 
very  distinct  difference  in  the  basis  between  the 
two. 

12993.  What  is  the  difference  ?— The  diff'er- 
ence  is  that  my  scheme  asks  a  man  to  provide 
for  himself,  and  other  schemes  ask  men  to  pro- 
vide lor  other  people. 

12994.  I  hit  a  man  may  not  live  to  receive  his 
pension  ? — The  answer  to  that  is  that  he  pays, 
not  for  receiving  the  pension  at  a  certain  age, 

.but pays  for  the  contingency  of  his  living  to  a 
certain  age,  when  he  receives  that  pension.  He 
'  pays  only  the  cost  of  a  chance,  not  of  a  contract 
of  actual  receipt. 

12995.  But  if  the  sum  needed  is  collected  by 
•  a  poll-tax  on  those  of  a  certain  age  in  the  popu- 
lation for  this  purpose,  it  is  public  in  the  same 

s-  ;  sense  that  rates  are  public,  and  is  not  that  a 
«ooi«xisq  collection  of  public  mont-y  by  taxation  for  a 
public  purpose  ? — The  assumption  is  that  this 
rate  is  for  a  public  purpose,  a  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent purpose  altogether.  It  is  a  pubHc  purpose 
limited  to  the  man  himself,  who  pays  the  money, 
and  therefore  1  do  not  think  that  they  run  on 
the  same  lines. 

V 12996.  Let  me  repeat  my  question.  But  if 
the  sum  needed  is  collected  by  a  poll-tax  on  those 
of  a  certain  age  in  the  population  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  public  in  the  same  sense  that  rates  are 
public,  and  is  not  that  a  collection  of  public 
money  by  taxation  for  a  public  purpose  ? — I 
know  that  some  people  regard  them  in  the  same 
sense  as  rates,  and  1  do  not  mind  it  being  called 
a  poll-tax,  because  every  tax  that  every  person 
has  to  pay  is  a  poll-tax. 

12997.  And  you  think,  in  efl^ect,  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  purpose,  and  its  being  aimed  at 
the  specific  advantage  of  each  individual,  is 
sufficient  to  take  it  out  of  the  category  of  general 
purposes  ? — No,  there  is  a  general  contingent 
benefit  in  it  and  it  would  be  good  for  the  nation, 
and,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  for  a  public 
pvirpose  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  what  is  taken 
from  the  man  is  used  for  ■  himself  and  not  for 
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other  people,    and   therefore   it  comes  into  a 
different  category  al together. 

12998.  It  is  the  case  if  everybodv  in  turn 
benefits  that  the  whole  nation  benefits  on  vour 
principle.  Every  individual  is  asked  to  pay  and 
offered  individual  benefits ?— Yes. 

12999.  And  does  not  that  make  it  a  general 
purpose? — No;  because  the  fund  by  which  he 
benefits  under  my  proposal  is  a  fund  reserved 
and  accumulated  for  himself. 

13000.  Then  what  relation  is  there  between  a  Comp,,!, 
compulsory  payment  to  the  State  and  thrift  ? — I  "oryhi. 
do  not  think  that  there  is  the  least  necessary  re- 
lation between  them,  none  whatever.    I  never 
argued  that  there  was. 

13001.  I  thought  that  you  argued  that  benefits 
occurred  from  your  scheme  which  would  not 
occur  by  miue,  because  yours  encouraged  thrift  ? 
— Well,  but  not  necessarily.  Yours  discourages 
thrift,  while  mine  do(!s  not.  What  I  mean  is 
this  :  If  you  have  an  insurance  that  you  compel 
all  the  thrifty  and  all  the  wasteful  alike  to  j)ay 
into,  you  have  to  deal  with  two  clashes  of  people, 
the  thrifty,  who  are  thrifty  by  nature,  and  the 
insurance  is  an  encouragement  to  their  thrift  ; 
and  the  people  who  are  unthrifty  and  who  have 
no  thrift  to  be  encouraged,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
an  encouragement  to  their  thrift.  It  is  throuirh 
compulsion  of  them,  although  it  is  done  for  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  people  who  are  willing  to 
contribute  for  those  benefits  and  to  provide  for 
themselves,  it  is  a  useful  thing  and  tends  towards 
thrift ;  but  the  object  I  propose  in  the  matter  is 
not  to  be  measured  or  condemned  by  its  sup- 
posed effect  upon  thrift.  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  say  :  "  You  cannot  make  a  man  thrifty 
"  by  Act  of  Parliament,  "but  the  answer  to  that 
is  that  I  never  suggested  such  a  thing.  You 
cannot  alter  his  character  by  insurance,  but  you  not 
can  alter  his  condition.  You  can  make  a  man  characi 
provided,  but  you  cannot  make  him  thrifty,  and 
my  answer  is  that  if  you  make  a  man  provided  in 
early  life  there  are  possibilities  of  thrift,  but  not 
necessarily  consequences.  In  some  people  thrift 
will  follow,  in  a  great  many  it  will  not,  but  it  is 
no  blame  to  the  scheme  as  proposed  that  it 
should  fail  to  make  all  men  thriity. 

13002.  But  in  what  way  is  payment  which  is 
to  be  compelled  to  be  considered  or  called 
"  thrift"  at  all  ?— I  do  not  call  it  thrift. 

130U3.  You  do  not  call  it  thrift? — The  name 
of  compulsory  thrift  instead  of  compulsory  provi- 
dence applied  to  my  scheme  throughout  England 
has  always  annoyed  me.  I  never  intended  that 
it  should  be  capable  of  being  so  described  for  one 
moment ;  it  puts  the  issue  on  a  wrong  footing. 

13004.  You  have  said  that  in  my  scheme  there 
is  an  appeal  to  selfish  instincts  ;  why  do  you  think 
that? — I  must  ti'y  to  remember  where  I  said 
that.  I  said  that  to  provide  everything  with- 
out the  recipients  providing  anything  would 
lead  to  the  advocacy  of  such  a  scheme  by  selfish 
people. 

13005.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  my 
scheme  deals  wiih  the  present.  It  is  not  only 
dealing  with  the  future ;  and  those  who  pay 
taxes,  I  presume,  are  as  a  whole  those  in  active 
life,  are  they  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

13006.  Bather  than  the  old  ? — A  good  many 
taxpayers   pay  on  incomes  which  they  have 
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realised  in  their  working  time,  thongli  they  are 
quite  quiescent  now. 

13007.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  taxpayers 
would  not  benefit  themselves  ;  the  old  people, 
those  over  65  years  of  age,  are  not  the  mass  of 
the  i)opulation? — No,  certainly  not;  I  agree  Avitli 
you  in  that. 

13008.  And  therefore  those  who  pay  the  taxes 
for  the  most  part  cannot  be  actuated  by  selfish 
motives  if  they  are  paying  for  others,  and  not 
for  themselves? — I  think  you  Avill  find  them 
actuated  by  ver}-  selfish  notions  in  opposing  your 
measures,  and  in  saying,  "  It  is  very  hard  that 
we  should  have  to  pay  all  this." 

13<)09.  Yes,  I  quite  agree  ;  but  that  is  the 
opposite  side  of  the  position.  You  said  that  I 
appeal  to  selfish  motives  ? — I  feel  that  I  have 
used  the  woi-d  "  selfish  "  somewliere,  but  I  wish 
to  see  the  connection  in  which  I  used  it.  I  said, 
"  When  something  reasonably  liberal  and  gener- 
"  ally  just  is  put  before  the  minds  of  our  people 
"  for  their  candid  consideration,  the  proffer  in  its 
"  stead  of  something  likely  to  please  them  better 
"  as  calling  on  them  neither  for  thought  or  self 
"  provision,  forms  so  strong  an  appeal  to  the 
"  blind  and  selfish  interest  which  lies  at  the  root 
"  of  the  main  badness  of  our  human  nature  as  to 
"  make  the  ignorant  amongst  us  ready  to  be  dis- 
"  contented  with  any  proposal  less  sweeping,  and 
"  becomes  the  offer  of  a  bribe  to  Avarp  their 
"  judgment,  making  them  believe  that  a  good  end 
"  shall  be  brought  about  in  an  evil  way."  I 
think  that  is  the  [>assage. 

13010.  Yes,  that  is  the  passage  V  —That  is  the 
danger  of  the  proposal. 

13011.  Then  I  would  ask,  whose  selfish  in- 
terests are  appealed  to  ? — Oh,  well,   

13012.  By  a  taxation  which  is  paid  by  the 
whole  people  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  section, 
in  the  main,  of  the  taxpayers,  either  rich  or 
poor? — That  is  not  your  scheme. 

13013.  Excuse  me,  it  is? — Mr.  Booth's  scheme 
is  that  the  whole  nation  shall  pay  by  taxation, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  [)eople  who  will  get  the 
pensions  and  who  will  never  have  paid  one 
farthing  of  taxation. 

13014.  But  I  am  talking  of  the  present  time; 
of  the  time  at  present.  A  very  large  sum  you 
have  said  will  have  to  be  raised  in  order  rhnt 
this  pension  shall  be  paid  to  the  old,  and  you,  as 
I  understand,  say  that  that  would,  if  done  at  all, 
'be  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  selfish  interests  ; 
and  I  ask  you  whose  selfish  interests  are  ap- 
pealed to  in  asking  the  whole  mass  of  the  tax- 
payers to  pay  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  ? 
— Oh,  but  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  goes  a  great  deal 
further  than  that.  If  they  are  to  accept  this 
proposal,  they  accept  it  on  the  assumption  that 
they  themselves,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  65, 
will  receive  5s.,  or  if  it  were  not  for  that  as- 
sumption they  would  not  pay  at  all. 

13015.  You  think  not  ?— No.  This  is  really 
an  insurance  for  every  member  of  the  popula- 
tion for  all  time  to  come,  and  the  moment  that 
is  done,  and  the  law  is  established,  that  where  a 
person  reaches  a  certain  age  he  shall  have  a 
certain  sum,  if  you  say  that  that  does  cot  appeal 
to  selfish  motives  T  cannot  understand  such  an 
aroument.  But  to  ask  people  at  the  present 
time  to  help  old  people  who  are  ruined  and  past 
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hel\j  by  any  other  means,  I  say  that  tliat  is  a 
matter  of  charity,  and  we  all  ought  to  do  it,  and 
that  might  be  a  way  of  getting  away  the  })resent 
ruinc'l  mass.  But  the  assumption  of  a  law 
being  passed  to  this  eH'ect  im[>lies  a  continuance 
of  ti;at  law  ;  giving  to  every  person  wlien  he 
becomes  65  a  guaranteed  claim,  and  that  is  an 
aid  to  selfishness. 

13016.  I  have  never  suo;";ested  a  guaranteed 
claim  at  all,  and  I  put  it  to  you,  woidd  not  an 
appeal  for  this  money  in  the  present — and  year 
by  year—  would  not  it  have  to  be  based  on  the 
other  consideration  to  have  any  chance  at  all  of  be- 
ing accepted;  the  consideration  that  ifitAvere  sub- 
scribed the  difficidty  ofthe  old-age  question  would 
be  solved  not  in  40  years  hence  but  trom  to-day  ; 
and,  therefore,  is  not  the  appeal  that  I  make  in 
this  way  a  distinctly  unselfish  appeal ;  an  a[)peal 
to  the  taxpayers  generally,  poor  and  rich,  to  pay 
for  the  benefit  of  the  old,  who,  after  all,  are  a 
small  minority  on  the  whole,  and  a  verv  poor 
minority  of  the  people  ? — It  is  nor.  We  need 
not  argue  on  the  assumption  of  an  in'-rca-ed 
population.  If  you  assume  that  the  population 
remain  stationary,  we  may  also  assume  that  you 
will  require  this  year  to  put  your  scheme  into 
operation,  and  that  you  will  have  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  every  year.  That  is  to  .>^ay,  it 
will  increase,  of  course,  by  the  number  oi"  per- 
sons for  the  number  of  years  in  the  case  of  ihe 
people  who  are  old,  and  that  will  represent  an 
enormous  sum.    The  mere  asking  the  taxpayers 

for  that  is  an  unselfish  thing.  But  the  taxpayers  it  would 
will  not  submit  themselves  to  such  an  enormous      '  P^J" 
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burden  as  that.     L  nless  they  teel  that  in  the  end  scheme, 
they  can  undo  it  themselves,  it  will  remain.    If  impossihie 
they  pass  a  measure  of  this  sort,  they  can  never  *'"'^P^'''- 
undo  it.  You  can  never  conceive  a  year  in  which 
any  stateman  will  ever  come  forward  and  ask 
the  nation  to  cut  off  this,  you  may  say,  covenanted 
supply  of  5.V.  a  week  to  every  person  who  has 
reached  65  years  of  age  ;  it  can  never  be  undone. 
It  must  go  on  perennially. 

13017.  All  I  would  suggest  to  you  is  that  the 
motive  Avhich  could  induce  people  to  spend  a  large 
taxation  of  this  sort  must  be  largely  immediate, 
mostly  immediate.  No  doubt,  they  may  have 
the  other  motive  ;  they  may  say,  "  We,  in  our  old 
"  age,  shall  be  secured  ; "  or  they  may  say  that 
which  is  far  more  important,  "  We  not  only  shall 
"  get  rid  ofthe  diflficulty  to-dny,  but  we  shall  get 
"  rid  of  it  for  ever."'  But  I  would  put  it  to  you 
that  the  immediate  motive  would  be  the  more 
important  ofthe  two  ? — Then  what  you  mean  is  : 
do  I  think,  or  not,  that  the  motive  for  getting 
rid  of  pauperism  would  be  stronger  than  the 
motive  of  getting  the  pensions  for  themselves? 

13018.  Yes? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  the 
difficulty  is  met  in  a  certain  way  to-day.  The 
difficulty  of  present  old  age  is  met  in  a  certain 
way,  and  not  a  very  satisfactory  way,  but  it  is 
met  to  a  degree. 

13019.  But  I  am  referring  not  to  the  con- 
sideration for  their  own  old  age,  I  am  referring 
to  an  unselfish  motive,  the  unselfish  motive  of 
considering  the  condition  ofthe  aged  poor  of  our 
time.  Would  not  that,  taking  the  whole  popu- 
lation, offer  it  a  more  efficient  motive  than  the 
consideration,  taking  again  the  whole  popula- 
tion, of  their  own  old  age  ? — It  would  be  only 
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possible  if  the  population  were  satisfied  that  that 
was  the  only  and  the  best  Avay  of  doing  it- 
Objection       13020.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  no  ob- 
jection  to  the  rich  paying  for  the  poor  in  itself, 
paying  for   ^^^^  your  objection  was  to  the  thrifty  paying  for 
tlie  un-       the  unthrifty  ? — Yes.    Tliat  points  to  tliis  view, 
thiifty.       \i  jQ^j  y^.\\\  allow  me   to   explain  it,  that  in 
arguing  against   the   evil    done   by   the  poor 
law  Hnd  the  effect  wrought  by  the  poor  rates, 
I  contend  that  the  pressure  of  the  poor  rate  is  a 
great  deal  more  severe  on  the  industrious  working 
man  than  it  can  be  on  any  people  of  i-ealised 
means  ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

13021.  You  are  referring  to  poor  rate  as  op- 
posed to  other  taxation  ? — I  am,  because  the  poor 
rate  makes  the  labouring  man  who  does  his  duty 
pay  out  of  his  pocket  for  the  labouring  man  who 
will  not  do  his  duty.  But  if  that  is  thought  a 
grievance  bj''  such  people,  you  and  I,  and  people 
better  off"  than  ourselves,  would  say,  "Well,  we 
"  should  be  ashamed  to  say,  '  we  did  not  want  to 
"  '  bear  our  share  of  the  poor  rate.'  " 

13022.  May  I  ask  how  that  applies  to  my 
scheme,  because  I  have  not  suggested  money 
being  raised  by  the  poor  rate  ?■ — -Because  to  me 
it  seems  practically  the  same  thing, 

13023.  You  make  do  distinction  between  rates 
and  taxation  ? — This  additional  tax  would  be  a 
rate. 

13024.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  levying  of  a  rate  and  the  raising  of  taxation, 
between  rates  and  what  we  call  Imperial  taxa- 
tion ?  — No,  I  cannot ;  I  think  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, but  practically  it  would  be  the  same  on 
the  peoplt:  who  had  to  pay  it. 

13025.  You  do  not  object  to  the  principle  of 
the  rich  payinsi  for  the  poor? — That  is,  do  you 
mean,  by  raising  money  by  taxation  ? 

13026.  I  did  not  suggest  rates,  and  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  Imperial  taxation,  and  Imperial 
taxation  would,  as  a  rule,  especially  in  new  taxation 
that  could  be  imposed,  tend  to  bear  more  on  the 
rich  than  on  the  poo)- ;  but  I  understand  from 
what  you  said,  that  yoi^  do  not  object  to  that  ? — 
The  lower  orders  for  the  most  part  contend  that 
they  pay  more  tlian  their  share  of  taxation,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  will  come  upon  them. 

13027.  Then  you  do  say,  that  you  strongly 
object,  and  I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  the 
thrifty,  as  thrifty,  should  pay  for  the  thriftless 
as  thriftless  ;  but  in  what  way  would  that  be  so, 
if  taxation,  if  money  raised  by  general  taxation, 
was  paid  to  all  the  aged  ?  Are  the  aged  thrift- 
less because  they  are  aged  ? — No,  I  do  not  hold 
in  the  least  that  they  are  thi'iftless  because  they 
are  old  ;  but  I  hold  that  a  great  number  have 
always  been  thriftless.  A  great  many  are 
very  thrifty  old  people  who  have  failed,  while  a 
great  many  others  in  the  nature  of  things  have 
been  thriftless  throughout. 

13028.  Yes;  but  being  all  old  people  they  are 
equal.  In  what  way  are  the  thriftless  to  be 
picked  out  ?  —That  is  another  matter  altogether. 
I  suggest  one  way,  that  of  distinguishing  them 
by  character. 

13029.  Quite  so.  But  my  point  is  this  :  You, 
as  I  understood  it,  object  to  my  scheme  on  the 
ground  that  under  it  the  tendency  is  for  the 
thrifty  to  pay  for  the  thriftless  ? — Yes. 

13030.  Why?— Well,  I  will  show  you.  If 
you  pass  a  measure  that  gives  every  person,  at 
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65,  5s.  a  week  from  a  public  source  of  any  sort, 
you  must  include  in  that  number  every  thriftless 
man,  everyone  who  has  been  thriftless,  though 
you  do  include  also  people  who  are  tliriftv ; 
well,  those  thriftless  men  will  receive  what  they 
have  never  paid  for,  whereas  the  thrifty  ones  who 
themselves  will  have  paid 
thriftless  ones  never 
be  proved   to  have 


have  been  denyin^ 
taxation,  which  those 
tributed  to,  or  can 
tributed  to. 

13031.  I  cannot 
between  the  thrifty 


con- 
con- 


ee  how  it  is   a  question  I 
and  the   thriltless.  The 
thriftless  man,  who  drinks  largely  of  beer,  does  \ 
he  pay  less  taxation  than  the  thrifty  man?— 
He  pays  more. 

13032.  Your  contention  was  that  he  paid  less. 
You  told  us,  you  have  just  said,  that  the  thrift- 
less man,  who  receives  along  ^\'ith  the  thrifty, 
and  equally  with  the  thrifty,  in  the  matter  of  a 
pension,  would  have  not  done  his  share  of  the 
taxation  ? — But,  if  you  remember,  I  was  speak- 
ing of  the  poor-rate  rather  than  of  general  taxa- 
tion at  the  time. 

13033.  My  scheme  is  taxation  ;  but  I  would 
submit  that  public  money  raised  in  any  general 
Avay,  whether  by  the  rates,  or  by  the  taxation thati 
have  spoken  of,  is  raised  with  perfect  .^quality,  or 
sufficient  equality,  as  between  the  thrifty  and  the 
thriftless;  that  whatever  difference  there  may  be  as 
bet>\  een  the  rich  and  the  poor,  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  to  suppose  that  the  thriftless  man  of  every 
chiss  does  not  pay  as  much  taxation  as  the  thrifty; 
I  think  they  usually  pay  more  taxes  ? — I  agree 
with  you  there. 

13034:.  That  extravagance  leads  to  special  tax,a- 
tion  rather  than  the  reverse  ? — Yes. 

13035.  The  other  point  is  with  regard  to 
deterioration  of  character ;  and  I  fully  udmit 
that  the  Poor  Law  is  demoralising.  But  that, 
surely,  is  mainly  because  those  who  have  obtained 
relief  are,  more  or  less,  a  selection  of  the  un- 
thrifty. Those  who  receive'jthe  relief  are,  more 
or  less,  a  selection  of  the  unthrifty  ?—  The  right 
remains  for  the  thrifty  as  well  as  for  the  un- 
thrifty ;  but  circumstances  cause  more  of  the 
unthrifty  to  receive  the  benefit. 

13035*.  But  as  to  the  effect  on  character,  the 
deterioration  of  character,  which  I  agree  with 
you  comes  from  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  which  you  say  occurs  to  an  extended 
extent  from  .such  a  scheme  as  mine ;  I  as.k:, 
why  do  you  think  that  ? — I  will  tell  you  why, 
because  if  we  find,  as  a  fact,  that  a  man 
says  to  himself,  "  The  Poor  Law  will  give  me 
"  either  food  and  shelter  or  half-a-crown  a 
"  week  when  I  am  old  ;  therefore  I  will  take  the 
"  chance  and  make  no  provision;"  any  scheme 
that  tells  him  that  the  State  and  taxation,  or  the 
rates  combined,  will  give  him  double  that  money, 
will  make  him  less  likely  still  to  make  any  provision 
for  himself.  I  hold  that  the  making  provision 
for  himself  is  one  of  the  moral  duties  of  man- 
kind. A  man's  character  is  made  by  provision, 
and  is  higher  and  better  than  that  of  a  man  who 
will  never  do  anything  for  himself. 

13036.  In  fact,  you  claim  that  the  anticipation 
of  a  future  pension  would  paralyse  thrift? — Ab- 
solutely. 

13037.  Is  it,  then,  true,  in  fact,  that  those  who 
from  whatever  cause  will  receive  a  small  pension, 
or  any  little  inheritance,  are  less  thrifty  than 
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those  who  have  not  any  such  expectation  ? — I 
think  the  other  way. 

1303S.  So  do  I  ;  that  those  who  have  some 

little  thing  to  expect  ? — Some  little  thing  to 

be  certain  of. 

13039.  By  legal  right  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

13040.  Are  still  more  thrifty  ? — More  likely 
to  be  thrifty. 

13041.  Then  what  difference  is  there  between 
a  pension  secured  by  law  and  any  other  form  of 
property  which  has  a  legal  right  ? — Because  the 
class  of  man  you  propose  as  being  sure  of  a  small 
something  will  provide  more.  Pie  would  have  a 
little,  and  he  would  provide  something  for  him- 
self. 

13042.  That  was  just  my  point  ?— Well,  I  con- 
sider 5.5.  too  little;  but  it  is  enough  to  argue  the 
question  upon. 

13043.  Yes,  and  what  T  ask  is  that  those  who 
are  expecting  a  little  from  a  legal  source  are 
likely  with  that  hope  before  them  to  be  more 
rather  than  less  thrifty  ? — Well,  you  know  the 
man  is  assisted.  Suppose  he  has  a  little  which 
he  thinks  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  him  secure 
for  his  old  age,  I  do  not  consider  that  he 
is  necessarily  likely  to  lay  by  a  half-penny. 

13044.  Do  you  find  in  practice  that  those  who 
may,  from  some  reason,  look  forward  confidently 
to  as  much  as  13Z.  a  vear  when  they  are  old.  not 
from  their  own  savings,  but  from  something  that 
is  to  come  in  fi-om  some  outside  source;  would 
you  say,  from  your  experience,  that  these  people, 
with  that  hope  and  expectation,  would  be  less 
likely  to  save  than  those  who  had  not  that  hope 
and  expectation  ? — I  certainly  think  they  would. 
Would  you  kindly  repeat  that  question  to  me  ? 

13045.  Do  you  find  in  practice  that  those  who 
may  from  some  reason  look  forward  confidently 
to  as  much  as  13/.  a  year  when  they  are  old,  not 
from  their  own  savings,  but  from  something  that 
is  to  come  in  from  some  outside  source  ;  would 
you  say,  from  your  experience,  that  these  people 
with  that  hope  and  expectation,  would ,  be  less 
likely  to  save  than  those  who  had  not  that  hope  and 
expectation? — Yes.  Because  there  is  less  necessity 
for  therd  to  save.  It  is  the  pressure  and  necessity 
of  saving,  and  the  good  sense  of  it,  that  induces 
them  to  save. 

13046.  And  when  you  speak  of  my  scheme 
mvolving  a  general  pauperism,  that  would  seem 
to  depend  on  the  definition  of  pauperism*; — 
Yes. 

13047.  How  would  yon  define  it? — I  would 
define  pauperism  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the 
term  there  ;  as  being  applied  to  people  receiving 
from,  we  will  say  the  State,  or  the  poor  rate, 
soinethiug  to  support  them  in  old  age. 

13048.  You  do  not  consider  that  destitution 
has  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — The  scheme  does 
not  consider  that  element,  while  the  Poor  Law 
makes  destitution  a  condition. 

13049.  I  am  seeking  for  a  definition  of 
"pauperism  "  which  can  possibly  be  madeto  include 
the  effect  of  such  a  scheme  as  mine  ? — W^ell,  of 
course,  yon  know  this,  that  the  common  legal 
acceptation  of  the  word  "  pauper  "  applies  only 
to  a  person  in  the  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief, 
because  the  words  "pauf)er"  and  "pauperism," 
and  so  on,  refer  to  people  simply  who  are 
reUeved  by  the  poor  rates.  That  is  the  legal 
definition,  so  one  may  reasonably  say  that  the 
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character  of  a  gift  for  no  merit  to  people  who 
claim  it  at  65  years  of  age   is  of  the  same 
character  as  assistance  given  to  the  destitute 
under  the  Poor  Law. 

13050.  Why  ? — It  is  not  given  under  the  Poor 
Law,  but  it  is  given  in  the  same  way  ;  persona 
consider  that  they  have  a  claim  to  receive  it 
from  the  State. 

13051.  Why?  Because  they  are  jjoor? — No, 
of  course  ;  but  if  they  be  not  destitute  your 
scheme  only  adds  to  both  sides  of  the  account. 

13052.  He  has  not  a  claim  on  the  State  to  be 
mcluded  ? — Your  scheme  is  giving  the  pei'son  a 
claim  on  the  State  immediately  on  attaining  the 
age  of  65. 

13053.  Yes;  just  the  same  as  a  superannua- 
tion claim  on  every  public  fund  ? — Yes  ;   ])ut  ^j."' 
that  is  superannuation  for  public  service,  that  ferred*^pay. 
is  deferred  pay  ;  that  is  part  of  the  wage-bargain 

niade  by  the  person.  That  is  money  earned  by 
him.  The  superannuation  of  a  public  servant 
is  part  of  the  consideration  for  his  wages.  He 
does  not  receive  all  his  salary  year  by  year; 
but  he  has  a  claim  to  it  at  the  end  of  his  service. 
He  has  it  as  deferred  pay,  which  is  his  right. 

Mr.  Pell. 

13054.  He  has  less  wages? — Quite  so, 

13055.  Deferred  pay  and  less  wages? — Yes. 
But  Mr.  Booth  proposes  a  sum  to  be  paid  at  a 
certain  time  Avithout  any  claim  whatever  for  it, 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  man's  existence. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13056.  Is  free  education  general  pauperisa- 
tion?— I  think  so. 

Mr.  Pell. 

13057.  Canon  Blackley,  would  you  just  make  Scheme  of 
it  perfectly  clear,  because  I  could  not  quite  ^^ompu'soiy 
follow  all  that  was  read  by  you,  the  difference 
between  your  old  scheme  and  your  present  one  ? 

Your  old  scheme  was  this  -you  will  tell  me  if  I 
am  wrong  and  please  correct  me — the  compulsory 
insurance  ot  all  persons  of  both  sexes  of  all 
classes  by  the  principal  payment,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21,  of  the  sum  of  10/.  or  there- 
abouts into  a  National  Friendly  and  Provident 
Society.  That  was  to  guarantee  the  wage- 
earning  classes  85.  a  week  sick  pay,  and  4s. 
superannuation,  that  was  your  scheme  ? — Yes, 
but  I  protest  against  those  figures  being  put 
there.  The  scheme  is  right,  but  the  figures 
depend  on  the  circumstances.  The  scheme  is 
there  as  previously,  that  therefore  they  upon 
paying  a  certain  sum  will  receive  a  certain 
pension  and  a  certain  sick  pay,  that  is  right. 

13058.  I  did  not  want  to  bind  you  to  any 
particular  figures,  I  only  want  to  learn  what 
your  present  scheme  is? — Quite  so. 

13059.  The  condition  of  the  scheme  is  correct, 
except  that  you  will  not  be  bound  by  the 
figures  ? — Yes. 

13060.  The  point  was  that  in  your  original 
scheme  all  classes  were  to  subscribe  for  the 
benefit  ? — Yes,  every  one ;  every  person  was  to 
contribute  his  proper  sum  for  his  own  provision. 

13061.  And  everybody  I  think,  if  I  remember 
rightly — we  were  some  time  in  getting  that  out 
at  the  Committee — but  it  was  thought  generally, 
I  think,  that  everybody  was  to  receive  ;l  benefit 
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under  your  scheme  ? — Everyonf;  was  to  receive 
a  pension  wlien  they  came  to  a  certain  age,  but 
the  receipt  of  sick  pay  was  limited  by  the  fact  of 
their  earning  wages. 

130(52.  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  the  sick 
pay  ;  all  I  an>  going  to  now  ask  about  is  the  pay 
in  reference  to  old  age  ? — Yes,  everyone  was  to 
receive  a  pension. 

13063.  Afterwards,  did  you  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  limit  it  in  this  way,  namely,  that  only 
the  wage-earning  clashes  were  to  receive,  but 
that  all  classes  Avere  to  j)ay  ? — For  sick  pay,  but 
not  for  pension.  They  were  always  to  receive  a 
pension  ;  I  never  modified  that. 

I30G4.  Is  that  your  present  scheme  too? — 
Well,  I  cannot  call  it  my  present  scheme,  because 
the  position  of  the  scheme  is  altered  by  the  intro- 
Modified     duction  of  State  aid.    It  is  the  same  scheme, 
now  by       with  State  aid,  but  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
principle  of  anvthino;  done  which  f/oes  near  to  effect  my 

State  aid.  J  i  i.  il 

purpose,  even  though  it  may  not  exactly  carry 
out  all  my  own  views. 

13065.  The  only  alteration  in  principle  is  that 
there  should  be  a  contribution  from  the  State? — 
Yes,  quite  so. 

13066.  You  have  accepted  that? — Yes. 

13067.  Well  then  you  told  us  you  had  attended 
a  great  many  meetings,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
you  had  met  with  very  general  approval  of  your 
proposals  ? — I  never  had  an  adverse  vote,  though 
there  was  one  meeting  broken  up. 

13068.  Had  you  in  your  mind  the  meeting 
over  the  water  at  Lambeth  ? — On  the  subject  of 
my  scheme  ? 

13069.  Yes,  on  the  subject  of  the  Church  and 
the  aged  poor? — Oh  no;  that  was  no  meeting 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  insurance. 
Thar,  was  not  one  of  the  meetings  referred  to. 

13070.  Not  one  of  the  meetings  yon  referred 
to  ? — Certainly  not. 

13071.  Then  your  proposal,  as  it  was  put  forward 
at  Lambeth,  and  as  we  have  it  here  in  this  printed 
paper,  was  supplementary  to  your  other  scheme  ? 
— Not  in  the  least.  It  is  absolutely  a  new  j)ro- 
posal  for  voluntary  assistance  for  poor  neighbours 
to  be  added  to  by  the  State. 

13072.  Well,  for  the  purpose  of  ear-marking 
this  I  will  call  it  the  Lambeth  Scheme.  Was 
the  Lambeth  Scheme  to  supersede  your  original 
idea  ? — Not  in  the  least.  My  original  idea  was 
to  give  the  insurance,  and  the  Lambeth  Scheme 
proposed  no  insurance  whatever. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13073.  The  Lambeth  Scheme  deals  with  the 
present,  and  does  not  contemplate  any  insurance 
element,  as  I  undei'stand  it?  — Yes;  it  has 
nothing  whatever  io  do  with  national  insurance 
or  other  old  age  pensions. 

Mr.  Pell. 

13074.  I  think  you  said  that  the  nation  must 
take  care  of  this  large  percentage  of  aged  who 
die  pau[)ers.  Then  you  mentioned  to  us  a  per- 
centage which  you  did  not  want  to  be  bound  too 
closely  to  and  which  you  first  calculated  as  46  per 
cent.  ? — I  should  wish  to  cull  it  42  per  cent. 
Mr.  Booth  was  kind  enough  to  call  my  attention 
to  that. 

13075.  Then  you  would  wish  to  make  it  that 
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42  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  if  they  reach 
the  age  of  60  die  paupers? — Yes. 

13076.  Did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  from 
inquiry  you  made  among  your  friends,  or  amono' 
the  clergy  who  are  supposed  to  go  about  among 
the  poor  people,  or  from  statistical  papers  I 
described  the  whole  manner  in  which  the  inquiry 
Avas  made  and  the  tabulated  returns  were  pre- 
pared, and  that  is  in  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

13077.  Of  course  people  like  myself  who  hav< 
not  made  those  inquiries  can  only  come  to  their 
conclusions  upon  official  papers  which  are  before 
them,  and  I  want  to  know  did  you  make  use  of 
those  papers,  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
42  per  cent,  was  the  figure,  or  were  your 
opinions  chiefly  formed  on  private  information  ? 
— I  made  use  of  the  returns  that  I  received  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  not  very 
many,  and  I  tabulated  those  and  brought  out  the 
result ;  and  they  were  published  name  by  name 
and  number  by  number  in  the  reports  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  1885  and  1887. 

13078.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  do  not 
base  your  percentages  upon  the  published  docu- 
ments presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? — 
Not  in  the  least  ;  but  that  document  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  based  on  my 
tabulated  returns.  No  other  such  tabulation 
existed  in  the  world  at  that  time,  but  I  urged 
that  a  Government  tabulation  of  that  sort  should 
be  made.  The  basis  of  my  tabulation  was 
given,  and  the  particulars  in  the  tabulation  were 
given,  and  the  percentage  and  the  result  of  it, 
all  was  given  in  the  evidence  before  the  Parlia- 
m.entary  Committee. 

13079.  But  I  think  you  said  there  were  no 
official  statistics  to  bear  out  your  conclusion  ? — 
Because  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  making  such 
statistics.  They  were  my  invention  those  stJitis- 
tics,  and  I  took  the  initiative  in  finding;  out  tho^e 
figures,  consequently  they  did  not  previously 
exist.  But  Government  statistics  ol  the  same 
kind,  and  relating  to  the  whole  of  the  kingdom 
might  easily  be  obtained. 

13080.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ritchie's 
return,  and  the  particulars  it  gives  on  ihis  sub- 
ject ?— No. 

13081.  Perhaps  you  will  modify  your  opinion 
to  this  extent,  that  you  are  not  aware  of  any 
official  returns  on  the  subject  ?• — May  I  ask  the 
date  of  that  return  ? 

13082.  It  was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  1892, 
and  was  delivered  this  year,  in  June? — But  niy 
tabvdation  was  made  in  1884. 

13083.  Then  you  are  not  acquainted  with  this 
return  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  ?  — No. 

13084.  Would  you  kindly  read  the  headings 
opposite  to  the  columns  in  that  x-eturn  of  in-door 
relief,  and  so  on  ? — I  observe  them.  Does  this 
give  a  tabulation  of  age  ? 

13085.  Yes?— If  1  had  been  studying  this 
subject  recently  I  would  have  examined  this 
return.  I  have  only  stated,  in  my  returns  on  the 
subject,  what  is  the  tabulation  which  I  did  make, 
aud  I  only  mentioned  the  data,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  1  could  have  known  of  this. 

13086.  I  am  goincr  to  make  use  of  this  return 
in  a  part  of  the  country  with  which  you  are  evi- 
dently very  well  acquainted.  You  said  you  were 
a  guardian  of  the  union  at  Stockbridge  some 
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Mr.  Pell  —continued. 

years  ago.  While  you  wiire  a  guardian  there 
did  you  begin  to  consider  this  question,  and  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  it  ? — I  had  done  so  many 
years  before.  I  became  a  guardian  in  the  year 
1884,  and  I  advocated  this  subject  in  1878. 

13087.  Were  you  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  poor  which  came  under  your  notice  in 
Stockbridge  and  its  neiorhbourhood  ? — It  had 
been  under  my  notice  for  32  years  before  in 
other  parishes. 

,  13088.  Do  you  know  that  Stockbridge  is  what 
;we  may  call  a  singularly  bad  union  ?■ — I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Baldwin  Fleming  thinks  it  so. 

13089.  I  suppose  you  will  not  object  in  take 
it  from  me,  that  the  percentage  of  pauperism  in 
Great  Britain,  according  to  the  last  return,  is  27 
in  the  1,000,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Stock- 
bridge,  the  Statistical  Return  shows  52  in  the 
1,000,  nearly  double  the  percentage  of  pauperism 
in  England  generally  ? — You  must  remember 
that  I  do  not  base  my  statistics  on  the  Stock- 
bridge  Union,  I  based  them  on  Kingsomburn 
parish^  which  is  one  of  the  parishes  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Union,  and  I  stated  also  that  this  was  a 
more  favourable  return  than  any  of  the  returns 
forwarded  to  me  from  other  parts  of  England. 

13090.  When  you  refer  to  the  amount  of 
pauperism  there,  you  include  all  who  are  pau- 
pers, exce])t  the  lunatics  and  vagrants  ? — Yes. 

13091.  Will  you  permit  me  to  point  out  that 
in  this  union  to  which  I  am  referring,  out  of  a 
total  of  842  persons  who  received  relief  in  the 
year  ending  Lady-day  1892,  and  who  have, 
therefore,  gone  on  the  roll  of  paupers  in  Great 
Britain,  no  less  than  495  of  them  became  pau- 
pers from  receiving  a  little  medical  relief? — 
Does  that  mean  by  receiving  nothing  but  medical 
relief? 

13092.  Nothing  but  medical  relief?— I  am 
quite  aware  that  that  is  likely. 

13093.  Do  you  think  that  with  such  figures 
as  that  before  the  students  of  the  question,  we 
could  possibly  admit  that  these  returns  of  pau- 
perism, upon  which  you  and  others  have  based 
your  opinions,  are  worth  anything  as  a  measure 
of  the  real  poverty  and  needs  of  the  Kingdom? — 
Most  undoubtedly. 

13094-5.  You  think  they  are  ?— I  ^o,  and  I  will 
explain.  The  reason  is,  that  that  is  a  return  of 
the  pauperism  of  all  ages,  while  the  question  be- 
fore us  is  that  of  old  age. 

Chairman. 

13096.  When  you  gave  us  the  number,  42  per 
cent.,  as  being  paupers,  that  being  the  result  of 
the  tabulation  of  the  returns  of  70  parishes,  are 
you  aware  whether  or  not  that  included  those 
who  had  received  medical  relief  only  ? — The 
return  was,  that  they  died  in  receipt  of  parish 
relief,  in-door  or  out-door. 

13097.  I  suppose  you  are  really  not  in  a 
position  to  say  whether  that  included  medical  re- 
lief or  not,  as  well  as  other  parochial  relief? — No  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  did. 
The  medical  relief  to  aged  people  implies,  as  well, 
that  probably  many  of  them  were  in  receipt  of  other 
aid ;  but  I  cannot  know  that  definitely,  because 
that  was  not  the  question  asked  in  reference  to 
the  statistics.  You  get  more  than  the  amount  of 
real  paupeinsm,  because  the  sum  of  all  these 
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receiving   medical  relief  really  goes  into  the 
ordinary  returns  of  pauperism. 

13098.  When  you  counted  up  the  number  of 
persons  who  died  receiving  relief,  can  vou  tax 
your  memory  as  to  whether  that  included  persons 
who  were  receiving  relief  in  the  form  of  medical 
assistance  ? — You  mean  whether  it  included  a 
person  who  the  day  before  his  death  had  a  doctor 
sent  to  him  from  the  parish  ? 

13099.  Yes? — I  suppose  it  did;  but  we  took 
the  burial  book  from  which  we  could  judge,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  from  the  relieving  officer's 
knowledge  of  the  people  that  he  meant  the 
people  whom  the  parish  were  called  upon  to  bury, 
and  who  were  really  paupers. 

Mr.  Pell. 

13100.  But  I  must  go  by  official  returns. 
This  return  shows  that  in  the  Stockbridge 
Union  the  number  of  persons  65  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  in-door  and  out-door,  males  and 
females,  was  148  for  the  year  ending  Lady-day 
1892,  and  out  of  that  number  21  persons  were 
receiving  medical  relief  alone? — That  is  to  say, 
that  one-seventh  of  them  were  receiving  medical 
relief  alone. 

13101.  Is  not  that  a  very  disturbing  elemexit 
in  the  computation  of  the  number  of  old  people 
who  are  really  so  poor  that  they  cannot  take 
care  of  themselves  ? — Not  in  the  slightest,  sir. 
It  does  not  affect  the  statement,  if  people 
know  the  basis  on  which  the  calculation  is 
made ;  if  they  know  the  basis,  and  that  basis 
is  set  forward  on  the  returns  upon  which  it 
is  made,  I  do  not  see  how  it  affects  it  in  the 
least  degree,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  Stock- 
bridge  Union,  or  one  particular  parish,  which 
you  say  is  a  bad  one,  makes  any  difference.  It 
is  a  good  many  years  since  I  left  that  neighbour- 
hood, but  my  tabulation  was  made  10  years 
ago. 

13102.  And  things  were  getting  worse  ? — I  do 
not  say  so.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
say  that ;  but  I  am  in  no  respect  answerable  for 
the  conditions  now. 

13103.  Do  you  not  think,  in  a  district  in  which 
this  profuse  assistance  has  been  given  in  a  very 
petty  way,  as  it  must  be,  by  medicine  to  the 
whole  population,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
end  in  a  number  of  very  old  people  relying 
entirely  upon  the  rates  ? — I  cannot  say. 

13104.  You  suggested  to  the  Commission  the  Sale  of  ia- 

nse  of  the  Post  Office  for  working  out  your  durance 

scheme?  — For   working   out  any  State-aided 

,  D  ./  postmen, 

pension  scheme. 

13105.  You  made  a  statement  with  reference 
to  making  use  of  the  Post  Office,  and  you  rested 
that  very  much  upon  the  idea  that  the  rural 
messenger  passes  every  house  in  a  rural  district? 
—  Yes. 

13106.  Do  you  know,  Canon  Blackley,  that  a 
rural  messenger  has  his  route  mapped  out  by  the 
sub-office  of  the  district  in  a  county  town,  and 
that  he  is  not  allowed  to  depart  from  it,  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left? — That  he  may  deliver  at 
other  houses. 

13107.  That  the  rural  messenger  has  his  route 
mapped  out  for  him  and  that  he  is  obliged  to 
adhere  to  it  ? — But  that  is  a  very  small  objection. 
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Mr.  Pell — continued 

His  route  is  mapped  out  through  the  most 
populous  part,  of  course  ;  nor  is  the  insurance 
collector  bound  to  be  every  day  past  every 
house  ;  I  would  not  have  him  go  one  inch  out  of 
his  route,  but  it  would  be  an  enormous  facility 
for  the  people  on  his  route  if  they  could  have 
the  opportunity  of  buying  the  stamps  such  as  I 
have  suggested.  If  he  does  not  pass  some  of 
the  houses  frequently,  surely  that  will  include 
far  fewer  people,  and  they  might  look,  after  it 
themselves. 

13108.  Do  you  know  that  many  of  the  rural 
postmen  by  no  means  pass  houses  every  day. 
On  the  farm  in  Northamptonshire  where  I  live, 
there  are  five  cottages,  and  the  Prudential 
collector  can  or  does  call  at  every  one  of  those 
cottages  on  Monday  morning,  but  the  postman 
does  not  call  at  one  of  them,  and  he  would  have 
to  come  very  much  out  of  his  route  if  he  did ;  do 
not  you  think  that  if  your  plan  was  carried  out, 
which  I  do  not  say  is  a  bad  one,  that  it  must  add 
very  much  to  the  expense  of  the  postal  arrange- 
ments?— I  do  not  believe  it  at  all.  The  man 
need  not  leave  his  beat  for  one  single  yard,  I  said 
in  a  general  way  that  he  passed  every  house,  but 
I  should  not  allow  the  letter  carrier  to  go  out  of 
his  way.  But  I  say  that  the  out  of  the  way 
places  he  never  passes  may  contain  people  who 
never  would  Insure,  and  if  they  did  not  his 
absence  would  not  matter,  and  the  people  who 
did  insure  might  take  a  little  trouble  themselves 
to  go  to  the  post  office.  The  different  objects  in 
view  would  be  carried  out  by  the  post  office  in 
the  way  I  suggest,  and  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
insurance  for  burial  money  it  would  be  quite 
different,  because  there  you  need  require  only 
one  payment  a  quarter.  I  say  on  that,  that  I 
only  contended  that  with  post  office  insurance 
stamps  there  would  be  provided  an  enormous 
facility,  but  I  do  not  say  it  would  be  a  perfect 
scheme. 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

13109.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  that  would  be  a 
direct  interference  with  the  friendly  societies,  the 
State  taking  up  this  work,  and  that  there  would 
be  enormous  opposition  ? — I  say  "  No  "  to  that. 
This  is  not  a  work  that  other  societies  have  done, 
the  contributors  did  not  put  in  for  pensions. 

13110.  You  say  that  an  improved  condition 
of  the  poor  might  in  time  relieve  the  State  of 
the  part  you  think  it  ought  to  pay,  in  providing 
money  for  your  scheme  ;  you  said  that  you 
thought  that  an  improved  condition  of  the  poor 
might  in  time  relieve  the  State  of  part  of  the 
payment  now  contemplated  ;  what  do  you  mean 
by  that? — I  meant  that  I  would  not  leave  a 
stereotyped  sum  for  all  time,  and  say  that  the 
State  should  always  give  10/.  I  said  that  \ 
should  leave  it  in  the  enactment,  that  until 
further  legislation  on  the  svibject  the  sum  should 
be  so  and  so,  and  if  it  was  found  that  so 
much  was  not  wanted,  and  that  insurance  became 
much  more  general,  that  then  the  State  might 
say  that  the  sum  in  future  should  be  9/.  It 
would  be  possible  to  alter  that,  but  you  cannot 
alter  Mr.  Booth's  ^s.  a  week. 

13111.  And  you  do  recognise  the  very  rapid 
improvement  made  by  the  people  themselves  in 
their  condition  in  the  present  day :  within  the 
last  15  years  ? — Well,  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  people  who  10  years  ago  were  asked 
to  pay  10/.  might  be  able  to  contribute  II/.  at 
the  present  time  ;  I  think  that  is  quite  possible ; 
I  do  not  see  anything  that  would  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people  who  want  the  help  ;  people 
who,  if  they  had  five  times  as  much  wages  as  they 
have,  would  never  lay  by  a  penny. 

13112-14.  You  do  not  think  that  the  people 
imassisted  could  be  trusted  to  make  provision  for 
themselves  ? — Certainly  not,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  a  Commission  upon  this 
subject  sitting  here  now. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday, 
1 8th  July. 
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In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  "Westminster,  S.W. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  k.g. 


The  Right  Hon.Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right    Hon.    Lord  Playfair, 

K.C.B, 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  VV.  A.  Hunter,  m.p. 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth. 

IVIr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall, 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  James  David  Grout,  Avire-worker,  Finsbury,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

13115.  Mr.  Grout,  you  live  at  Iloxton,  I 
think  ? — Yes, 

13116-8.  In  what  union  is  that? — In  the 
separate  poor  law  parish  of  Shoreditch. 

13119.  Are  there  many  aged  paupers  in  your 
district  ? — Yes,  there  are  many. 

13120.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  ?— Both 
indoor  and  outdoor. 

13121.  Have  you  known  the  circiunstances  of 
many? — No;  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  the 
circumstances  of  many  of  them  myself. 

13122.  You  know  the  circumstances  of  some,  I 
presume  ? — I  know  the  circumstances  of  some. 

13123.  Do  you  know  the  circiunstances  of  any 
indoor  pauper? — No,  I  cannot  individualise  one 
case  inside  that  I  know  the  circumstances  of. 

13124.  Have  you  ever  been  inside  a  work- 
house?— No,  1  have  not  been  inside  a  workhouse 
myself. 

13125.  You  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
and  destitution  in  old  age,  from  the  mismanage- 
ment of  clubs  ? — I  can  hardly  put  it,  "  the  mis- 
"  management  of  clubs,"  but  resulting  from, 
certain  rules  in  clubs,  not  from  their  mismanage- 
ment, but  resulting  from  certain  rules  that  they 
are  compelled  to  adopt. 

13126.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  state 
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precisely  your  views  upon  this  point  ? — Yes,  sir.  Evil  of 
Among  many  of  the  members  of  sick  benefit  ^^^^^^^^ 
societies,  are  those  who  get  erased,  or  as  it  is  societies, 
commonly  called  among  the  men)bers  of  the  sick 
benefit  societies,  "  scratched,"  in  consequence  of 
lapsed  subscription.    I  find  that  that  takes  place 
frequently  among  those  who  are  too  old  to  rejoin 
the  same  society,  or  to  join  any  other  sick  benefit 
society,  and  in  consequence  I  look  upon  that  as 
one  of  the  causes  contributing  towards  old  age 
l^overty. 

13127.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to 
remove  that  objection  ? — One  suggestion,  I  think, 
would  aid  considerably  in  removing  that  state 
of  things,  and  that  is  if  the  sick  clubs  were  to 
permit  a  sliding  scale  of  contributions.  I  take 
it,  that  the  best  paying  time  of  sick  club 
members  is  between  the  age  of  25  to  35  or  40 
years.  During  that  time  I  would  have  it  that 
they  should  pay  a  considerable  deal  more  than 
the  set  contributions  that  are  laid  down.  For  Sliding 
instance,  if  the  contributions  be  Is.  a  week,  I  ^"^^^^  °^ 
would  have  them  pay  Is.  3c?.  or  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  sug^sted. 
a  week  during  10  or  15  years  of  the  early  part, 
and  then  towards  the  end  (that  is,  after  40  years 
of  age)  the  subscription  should  begin  to  decline, 
so  that  when  they  arrived  at  55  or  60  years  of 
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age  they  would  be  paying  just  a  nominal  sum 
into  the  sick  club,  not  having  paid  one  penny  less 
than  an  ordinary  member,  but  paying  a  nominal 
sum  to  enable  them  to  remain  in  and  receive  the 
benefits.  If  you  will  permit,  I  should  like  to 
give  the  Commission  a  case  that  occurred  in  re- 
lation to  my  own  father.  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
using  that,  and  I  can  give  no  offence  to  anyone. 
My  father  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  United 
Friends  between  23  and  24  years,  and  he  got 
erased  in  consequence  of  trouble  coming  upon 
him. 

13128.  At  what  age  did  the  trouble  come  upon 
him?— I  have  been  asking  my  mother  to  give  me 
the  exact  age,  but  she  believes  he  was  between 
50  and  53  years  when  he  got  erased.  In  conse- 
quence of  that,  he  was  too  old  to  rejoin  ;  he  was 
too  old  to  join  any  other  sick  club ;  and  when  he 
unfortunately  died  it  was  left  to  us  children  to 
bury  him,  after  paying  into  that  club  for  24 
years. 

13129.  The  age  you  mention  when  the  highest 
payments  should  be  made  (that  is,  between  25 
and  40)  is  also  the  age  when  very  frequently  the 
heaviest  demands  are  made  upon  the  resources  of 
a  working  man  on  account  of  a  growing  family 
not  yet  able  to  earn  their  livelihood  ;  is  not  that 
the  case? — I  should  say  it  would  be  the  case  in 
the  latter  years,  between  35  to  40  and  50 ;  I  do 
not  think  that  between  25  and  35  the  family  is 
so  large  as  to  demand  the  whole  of  their  income  ; 
that  is,  to  press  heavily  upon  them.  I  believe 
that  the  family  is  a  very  great  source  of  misery 
at  the  East  End  among  the  poor,  the  very  large 
families. 

13130.  Between  25  and  35? — Between  25  and 
35  I  do  not  think  that  the  family  presses  too 
heavily  upon  them. 

13131.  At  what  age  do  you  think  the  work- 
men of  that  district  usually  niarry  ? — That  is  a 
question  I  cannot  fairly  answer.  I  can  conjec- 
ture ;  I  should  say  about  21  to  22  years  of  age. 

13132.  Very  good.  Then  if  that  is  the  case, 
is  it  not  likely  that  they  would  have  a  young 
family  constantly  increasing  between  25  and  35 
or  40,  and  unable  to  contribute  towards  their 
support? — If  you  calculate  it,  say,  from  21  years 
■of  age,  they  would  probably  by  35,  have  three 
children. 

13133.  Why  probably  ?— Well,  I  have  known 
cases  where  they  have  had  10  in  that  time  ;  but 
I  have  known  cases  where  they  have  had  none ; 
we  will  take  it,  that  they  had  three.  I  take  it, 
that  from  35  to  45  they  may  add  another  three, 
Avhich  would  be  six. 

13134.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  if  a  man 
married  at  21,  he  would  have  three  between  21 
and  35,  and  three  between  35  and  45  ? — They 
might  not  set  out  quite  so  exactly  as  that  ;  but 
I  think  that  would  be  somewhere  near  the 
mark. 

13135.  At  any  rate,  the  period  you  have  men- 
tioned of  increased  contribution,  is  also  the 
period  of  considerable  stress  upon  workmen  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  not  exceptional  stress. 

13136.  That  is  one  evil  connected  with  the 
present  system  of  subscription  to  friendly 
societies  Avhich  you  point  out ;  have  you  any 
other  objection  to  make  ?— The  next  is — I  shall 
be  evceedingly  brief  on  this,  because  I  should 
not  like  to  make  any  statemcut  or  guess,  that 
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would  do  an  injury  to  any  benefit  society,  even 
as  they  exist  at  the  present  time  ;  but  in  my 
mind  there  are  unsound  benefit  societies,  and 
some  of  these  unsound  benefit  societies  act 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  workmen  and 
members  that  belong  to  them.  What  I  chiefly 
mean  is  this  :  that  there  are  societies  that  wind 
up  each  year,  and  those  societies  have  power  to 
exclude  the  following  year  a  man  that  may  have 
been  a  member  of  that  society  the  previous  year, 
so  that  practically  it  comes  to  this  :  that  each 
year  the  members  have  to  undergo  a  kind  of 
examination  before  they  are  re-admitted  mem- ' 
bers,  and  if  thev  are  not  satisfactory  they  are 
excluded,  and  that  this  occurs  mostly  at  the  age 
when  they  are  too  old  to  join  any  other  society, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  they  then  become 
poor  and  burdensome. 

13137.  Have  you  known  societies  to  promise 
more  than  they  could  ultimately  perform? — 
Well,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 
I  think  there  are  societies  that  promise  more 
than  they  can  perform,  even  now,  and  that  their 
performance  is  at  a  very  great  risk ;  but  I 
should  not  like  to  be  compelled  to  give  a  name 
to  a  society  because  of  the  injury  it  may  do  that 
society. 

13138.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  names,  1  only  ask 
you  generally  Avhether  you  have  known  societies 
that  promised  more  than  they  could  perform  ? — [ 
think  I  could  say  fairly,  at  any  rate  I  could  say, 
that  I  believe  that  there  ai-e  societies  in  existence 
that  promise  more  than  they  can  perform. 

13139.  What  became  of  the  society  of  which 
your  father  was  a  member,  the  Loyal  Friendlv 
Society  ;  is  it  still  in  existence  ?—  It  is  still  in 
existence  ;  I  am  a  member  of  it  myself. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

13140.  How  many  lodges  are  there  left  in  it  ? 
— Forty-nine,  I  think,  now. 

13141.  It  is  very  much  reduced  to  what  it 
was  ? — I  think  not  ;  certainly  not  in  number  of 
lodges  :  I  do  not  think  it  is  reduced. 

Chairman. 

13142.  Well,  then,  have  you  any  objection  to 
the  manner  in  which  certain  societies  refuse  to 
accept  candidates  ? — I  find  that  nearly  all 
societies  refuse  to  accept  certain  candidates.  I 
have  here  the  rules  of  a  society,  one  part  of 
which  I  shoidd  like  to  be  permitted  to  read.  It 
is  the  Royal  Standai'd  Benefit  Society,  and  it  is 
Article  2 ;  it  is  entitled,  "  The  Qualification  of 
"  Candidates  "  ;  and  it  says,  "  No  person  beloug- 
"  ing  to  either  of  the  following  trades  or  occupa- 

tions  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  this 
"  society,  viz.,  police  officer ;  soldier ;  sailor ; 
"  glnzier ;  house,  ship,  or  coach  painters ;  drug 
"  or  colour  grinders  ;  water  gilder,  worker  in 
"  Avhite  lead  or  quicksilver,  gimpowder  or  fire- 
"  work  maker,  journeyman  baker,  sugar  baker, 
"  brass  caster,  drayman,  coal  porter,  or  person 
"  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  vitriol,  turpeu- 
"  tine  or  aquafortis." 

13143.  They  have  chosen  those  trades  and 
businesses  which  are  most  unhealthy  or  most 
exposed  to  danger  ? — Certainly,  and  that  I  hold 
to  be  one  of  the  reasons,  at  any  rate,  a  con- 
tributory reason,  towards  the  increase  of  old 
age  pauperism.     The   very   trades  that  you 
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Chairman — continued, 
would  think  ought  to  be  protected  by  societies 
are  the  trades  which  these  societies — I  am  not 
saying  one  word  against  these  societies  ;  I  believe 
they  are  compelled  from  the  small  contributions 
they  demand  to  exclude  these  people- -but  these 
yery  people  who  are  excludeil  are  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  you  would  think  that  these 
societies  would  be  in  existence. 

13144.  But  there  are  other  societies  that 
would  admit  them,  I  suppose  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  society  at  the  present  moment  that  would 
admit  the  workmen  employed  in  these  excepted 
trades  ;  the  one  I  belong  to  excludes  nearly  all 
the  same  ;  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Society  excludes 
nearly  all  the  same  ;  and  I  know  of  no  society 
at  present,  of  course  I  cannot  answer  for  all 
societies,  but  I  know  of  no  society  at  present 
that  admits  the  whole  of  these  people. 

13145.  It  is  said  that  those  who  occupy  them- 
selves in  many  of  these  husinesses  do  not  live 
lonu  lives,  so  that  not  many  of  these  persons 
who  are  excluded,  if  that  is  true,  would  rank 
among  the  aged  poor  ? — 1  could  not  give  you  any 
statistics  upon  that  matter,  but  I  can  speak 
personally,  that  I  know  several  belonging  to 
these  different  trades,  that  are  old  at  the  present 
tin)e. 

13146.  Who  have  survived  all  the  dangers  of 
the  trade  and  have  become  old  men? — Have 
become  old  men,  say  60  years  of  age  ;  but  I 
could  not  say  that  I  know  many  personally,  and 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  return.  There  may  be 
such  a  thing,  but  I  am  not  aAvare  of  it. 

13147.  Has  objection  been  raised  on  account 
of  physical  defects  ? — There  are  objections  raised 
in  clubs  to  accepting  men  who  may  be  suffering 
from  certain  physical  defects,  and  illnesses  : 
such  as  for  instance,  if  a  man  shows  signs  of 
consumption,  he  is  rejected ;  if  a  man  has  ever 
had  gout,  he  is  rejected  ;  if  a  man  suffers  from 
hernia,  he  is  rejected  ;  and  for  other  complaints 
he  is  rejected  by  these  different  clubs. 

13148.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  wrong  in 
rejecting  men  who  have  shown  consumptive 
tendencies  ?^I  do  not  think  these  societies  are 
wrong  in  rejecting  them,  but  I  do  think  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  them ;  that  is,  I 
hold  that  they  have  a  distinct  grievance.  I 
believe  there  is  a  large  number  of  them  ;  and  if 
a  return  could  be  made,  I  think  we  should  find 
that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  people 
who  would  be  quite  willing  to.  join  societies,  if 
they  were  not  excluded  in  consequence  of  these 
different  exclusions. 

13149.  What  is  your  remedy  for  that?— My 
remedy  would  be  that  the  State  should  start  a 
sick  club,  which  should  admit  all  these  kinds  of 
people,  and  that  if  the  State  lost  anything,  the 
State  ought  to  lose  something,  if  necessary. 

13150.  But  who  is  the  State  ?  the  State  is  the 
taxpayers?  The  State  has  no  fund  of  its  own 
apart  from  taxpayers  ? — But  the  State  could 
start  a  kind  of  insurance,  or  a  sick  club,  if  it 
chose,  and  I  would  ask  the  State  to  do  it, 
because  I  believe  in  that  case  it  would  not 
injure  those  clubs,  because  they  already  exclude 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  encourage 
thrift  in  the  people  who  are  excluded,  even  if  it 
-were  only  thrift,  for  5,  10,  or  15  years;  whereas  at 
the  present  time  they  stand  in  this  position  :  that 
a  man  who  may  be  suffering,  say  from  hernia,  is 
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debarred  from  joining  a  friendly  society.  I 
know  one  or  two  cases  where  the  men  have 
actually  Used,  and  are  doing  well,  and  are  at 
work,  and  are  older  than  myself  ;  they  would 
have  joined  societies  if  societies  would  have  per- 
mitted them  to  join,  and  I  hold  that  if  they  could 
have  been  permitted,  say  by  the  State,  to  have 
paid,  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  a 
subscription  to  the  State,  that  that  would  have 
been  a  help  to  thrift,  aud  they  would  have  saved 
up  a  little  money,  Avhile,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
at  the  present  time  they  have  saved  nothing  ; 
and  should  they  fall  ill  they  are  bound  to  fall 
after  a  short  time,  on  the  parish,  or  on  their 
friends. 

13151.  But  do  you  contemplate  that  this 
should  be  a  self  supporting  club,  guaranteed  by 
the  State,  or  that,  considering  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed,  the  State  should  fur- 
nish what  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
meet  its  j^ayments  ? — I  would  have  these  people 
pay  a  very  similar  sum  to  the  State  Sick  Club 
as  they  would  have  to  pay  did  they  join  one  of 
these  societies  from  which  they  are  now  excluded  ; 
and  should  it  be  found  to  cost  a  little  more,  I 
would  have  the  State  make  up  the  difference.  I 
would  not  punish  the  physically  defective 
individuals  because  of  the  defect  ;  but  I  would 
rather  make  the  whole  of  society  responsible,  and 
get  them  to  contribute  towards  making  life  a 
little  easier  for  those  poor  individuals. 

Lord  Lingen. 

13152.  Do  you  contemplate  a  differential  rate  ; 
that  if  the  life  is  a  bad  one,  or  the  health  is  a 
questionably  healthy  one,  that  he  should  pay  at 
a  higher  rate,  or  one  rate  of  premium  only  for  all 
persons  ? — I  should  base  it  on  a  sick  club.  For 
instance,  I  Avould  take,  say  the  Royal  Standard 
for  iliustration.  The  Royal  Standard  demands  a 
certain  entrance  fee  for  all  that  it  will  admit,  but 
every  one  that  is  admitted  by  the  Royal 
Standard  is  not  of  equal  health. 

Chairman. 

13153.  'I'hey  all  pay  the  same  ? — They  all 
pay  the  same. 

13154.  But  Lord  Lingen's  question  was, 
whether  you  would  have  differential  payments 
varying  Avith  the  difference  of  their  diseases  or 
the  strength  of  their  constitution  or  weakness? — 
No ;  I  would  not  any  more  than  they  do  in  the 
sick  clubs. 

Lord  Lingen. 

13155.  But  now,  if  you  take  any  of  your 
benefit  societies — ^the  insurance  societies  generally 
— if  any  of  us  round  this  table  went  to  insure 
our  lives  they  might  reject  us,  or  they  might  say, 
"  If  you  insure  you  must  pay  a  higher  rate ;  " 
do  you  contemplate  any  such  difference  as  that  in 
your  scheme  ? — No.  I  find  that  they  do  not  think 
so  when  a  poor  person,  whatever  he  is  suffering 
from,  falls  on  the  parish,  we  have  to  keep  him 
there,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  en- 
courage thrift  in  him,  even  if  it  costs  a  little  for 
the  State  to  do  it. 

Chairman. 

13156.  Have  you  something  to  say  on  the  Oid.age 
subject  of  old  age  pensions  ? — I  have  a  little  to 

say  on  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions.    With  working 
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Chairman — continued 
regard  to  old  age  pensions,  I  think,  in  writing 
to  the  Secretary,  I  left  out  a  word  which  may 
materially  alter  the  observations  that  may  have 
been  made  on  it.  I  stated  that  I  would 
have  that  "  all  persons  should  receive  a  pen- 
sion."  I  should  like  to  make  that  "  all  work- 
"  ing  people  ;  "  all  working  men  or  working  people 
should  receive  a  pension.  I  want  to  make  a 
distinction,  although  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  give  ;  in  fact,  1  find  it  impossible  for  myself 
to  give  a  definition  of  a  working-man,  that  shall 
be  both  inclusive  and  exclusive ;  but  I  think  it 
might  be  got  at.  What  I  think  is  this :  that 
when  it  is  stated  that  all  persons  should  receive 
a  pension,  that  such  a  statement  as  tliat  would 
simply,  to  my  mind,  create  a  laugh  in  the  country 
where  it  is  stated.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  that 
supposing  it  were  stated  that  the  uidividual 
speaking  to  the  nation  desired  that  a  pension  of 
5s.  a  week  should  be  given  to  a  millionaire,  I 
think  it  would  be  received  with  such  an  amount 
of  amusement  in  the  nation  that  it  woidd  very 
probably  do  a  great  deal  to  injure  the  scheme 
were  it  proposed. 

13157.  You  Avould  limit  it  to  all  working 
persons,  I  suppose.  You  know  as  well  as  any- 
body that  there  are  certain  trades  that  are  very 
highly  i)aid,  and  which  afford  ample  opportunity 
of  providing  for  old  age — trades  reqiiiring  high 
skill;  would  you  put  all  working  men  exactly 
on  the  fame  footing? — I  would  put  all  working 
men  on  the  same  footing  Avith  regard  Lo  the 
pension,  simply  because  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  the  many  distinctions  that 
would  be  required. 

13158.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  manual  work  ?  — 
Well,  we  may  get  at  a  definition  directly  ;  but  I 
mean  all  working  men  ;  and  that  is  about  as 
near  as  T  can  give  it  to  you. 

13159.  Yes;  but  there  are  workiug  meu  of 
all  sorts ;  most  of  us  at  this  table  have  been 
working  men  in  our  time,  though  we  did  not  do 
work  with  our  hands  ;  therefore,  I  ask  you  whe- 
ther you  limit  it  to  manual  labour  ? — Would  it 
help  if  I  put  it  in  this  form,  that  I  would  give  it 
to  all  persons  that  are  eligible  to  join  trades' 
unions,  and  I  would  exclude  all  persons  that  are 
entitled  to  receive  a  pension,  such  as  civil  ser- 
vants ;  I  would  exclude  ail  School  Board 
teachers,  supposing  their  pension  scheme  passed 
(that  is,  the  scheme  which  is  now  being  tried  to 
be  brought  into  existence) ;  I  would  exclude  all 
those.  Probably  by  that  means  we  may  get  at 
something  near  to  what  I  do  mean  by  working 
men. 

13160.  Now,  then,  what  sort  of  pensions  would 
you  give  to  those  whom  you  admitted  to  the 
benefit  ol'your  scheme? — To  Londoners  I  would 
give  10s.  a  week ;  to  the  provincial  folk,  the 
country  folk,  I  would  make  a  difference. 

13161.  To  what  extent  ? — I  think  that  Avould 
be  rather  the  work  of  an  actuary  than  of 
myself. 

13162.  Why  an  actuary  ?  An  actuary  is  not 
specially  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  men  live  in  large  towns  and  smaller  towns 
in  the  country,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  condition 
except  that  of  a  Londoner  ? — I  take  it  he  would 
be  the  person  best  able  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
IZ.  in  London  and  the  value  of  1/.  in  the  country. 
What   i  mean  is   this :  that   an  a-iricultural 
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labourer  receiving,  say,  12s.  or  13s.  a  weekAvould 
hardly  be  fairly  entitled  to  the  same  pension  as  a 
man  in  London  who  is  receiving  30s.  or  35s.,  and 
the  cost  of  living  being  so  much  higher  in 
the  town  than  in  the  country,  I  would  make  a 
difference  on  that  account,  although  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  exact  difference  I  would  make. 

13163.  All  outside  London  is  not  the  country,  in 
the  sense  in  which  you  understand  it  ;  it  is  not  a 
country  inhabited  by  agricultiu-al  labourers. 
There  are  towns,  like  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
and  Birmingham  ? — Certainly  ;  but  I  take  it,  in 
those  toAvns  it  does  not  cost  so  much  to  live  as  in 
London. 

Lord  Ling  en. 

13164.  Would  not  your  position  be  met  by 
this  :  that  a  man  might  procure  a  pension  of  differ- 
ent amount.  The  country  labourer  who  gets  14s. 
a  week  might  consider  that  he  could  retire  on  a 
less  pension  than  a  Avatchmaker,  who,  perhaps, 
gets  3Z.  a  week  ;  would  not  your  view  be  met  by 
allowing  an  option  as  to  the  amount  of  pension 
that  might  be  required? — I  do  not  anticipate 
that  those  who  are  going  to  receive  pensions  will 
pay  anything. 

Chairman. 

13165.  Nor  would  you  make  any  difference 
between  men  of  provident  character,  and  those 
who  had  been  improvident,  between  the  man 
who,  having  had  fjood  wages,  has  done  nothing 
to  provide  for  his  old  age,  and  the  man  who, 
having  had  only  very  small  wages,  has  been 
imable  to  do  so  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion, I  admit.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  term  "  improvident  "  has  been  used  very  im- 
providently  in  relation  to  the  working  man. 

13166.  I  am  distinguishing  ;  there  are  plenty 
of  cases  where  men  earn  high  wages,  and  who 
spend  a  great  deal  of  that  in  self-indulgence  ; 
you  admit  that  ? — There  are  some. 

13167.  There  may  be  differences  as  to  the 
numbers  or  proportions,  but  you  admit  there  are 
such  cases  ? — 1  admit  there  are  such  cases. 

13168.  Very  good.  Then  woidd  you  treat 
such  cases  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  care- 
ful and  provident  person  who  has  through  life 
had  a  very  small  income? — Certainly. 

13169.  You  would  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  because  I  find 
they  do  now.  If  both  these  persons  applied  to 
the  parish,  they  would  both  be  treated  alike. 

13170.  If  they  became  destitute? — If  they 
became  destitute. 

13171.  Is  that  all  that  you  would  do  for  the 
aged  poor,  or  have  you  some  additional  evidence? 

—  Yes  ;  I  think  I  stated  in  the  letter  I  sent  that  Addiil 

I  should  like  to  allow  that  persons  who  desired  ^"J^  "* 
,  .        1  ^    .  able  r 

to  increase  that  pension,  that  is,  to  receive  more  cents' 

than  the  State  Avould  alloAv,  should  have  the 

opportmiity  to  do  so  by  payment  to  the  State, 

and  that,  say,  to  piu'chase  5s.  more  per  week 

would  take  1^.  a  year  for  20  years  ;  and  if,  after 

a  few  years'  payment,  he  found  he  was  miable  to 

keep  the  payments  up,  I  would  have  the  State 

pay  him    back,   in    sums  that  he  desired,  in 

addition  to  his  pension,  the  whole  of  the  extra 

money  that  he  had  paid  in.    My  idea  being  this, 

as  I  stated  about  the  sick  clubs,  that  one  of  the 

reasons  why  men  will  not  start  is  the  fear  that 

they  cannot  alwaj's  keep  up  the  payment,  and 

that  they  will  then  lose  all  that  they  have  paid 
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in  the  interim.  I  would  stop  that  by  allowing 
the  State  to  pay  back  all  that  they  have  paid  in, 
in  addition  to  the  State  allowed  pension  ;  so  that 
a  man  could  see  then  that  whatever  he  paid  in 
would  not  be  lost.  I  think  that  it  would  give 
encouragement  to  people  to  pay,  I  mean  the  fact 
that  if  a  man  was  unable  to  continue  his  i)ay- 
ments,  all  his  previous  contributions  would  not  be 
lost  to  him. 

13172.  Do  you  state  at  what  age  you  think 
the  pension  paid  by  the  State  without  any  con- 
tributions ought  to  become  payable  ? — Between 
60  and  65,  I  should  think. 

13173.  At  some  age  to  be  fixed  hereafter, 
between  60  and  65  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  there  are  men  who  are  quite  as 
old  really  at  60  as  others  at  65. 

13174.  That  may  be  true  also  of  men  at  55; 
there  are  plenty  of  men  at  55  who  are  as  old  as 
others  at  65  ? — Very  possibly  there  may  be  men 
at  25.  But  I  think  we  must  strike  the  line  at 
some  age  or  another,  and  I  do  it  at  60 

13175.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  that  you 
have  to  make? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
susTiiestion  I  have  to  make. 

Lord  Lingen. 

131 76.  Why  do  you  entirely  exclude  contribu- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  future  pensioners  ? — The 
difficulty  I  can  see  is  keeping  the  contributions 
up,  and  the  difficulty  of  collection. 

13177.  Supposing  that  those  objections  covdd 
be  either  surmounted  or  mitigated  should  you 
feel  objection  in  principle  to  contributions  by  the 
pensioners  ? — For  an  added  pension,  no :  but  for 
the  pension  itself  I  should  object  to  that 
entirely.  I  think  a  man  who  has  worked  in  the 
country  for  40  or  50  years  is  entitled  to  be  taken 
care  of  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  should  hold 
that  he  has  paid  sufficient,  as  the  result  of  his 
labour  during  that  time,  for  it. 

13178.  Against  whom  is  the  obligation  esta- 
blished to  maintain  him  ? — Against  the  whole 
of  society,  or  the  State,  representing  so- 
ciety ;  against  those  same  people  who  pay  the 
pensions  now  to  persons  of  a  higher  class.  I 
find,  for  instance,  persons  of  a  higher  class  in 
life  get  large  pensions.  1  do  not  see  that  they 
are  any  moi  e  entitled  to  a  pension  than  I,  who 
have  worked  in  the  nation  the  whole  of  my  life  ; 

J  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  any  more  entitled. 

13179.  Just  let  me  aska  question  or  two  about 
that.  You  would  take  the  case  of  the  soldier  and 
sailor,  the  civil  servant  generally  who  is  employed 
by  the  State,  those  are  the  cases  you  are  thinking 
of,  are  not  they  ? — Yes  ;  those  are  the  cases  I  am 
thinking  of. 

13180.  And  you  say  that  the  workman's  case 
is  on  the  same  platform  with  those  'i — Yes  ;  I 
should  say  on  the  same  platform. 

13181.  Do  you  not  think  this  makes  some 
diff'erence,  that  in  the  case  of  the  soldier  and  the 
sailor  and  the  civil  servant,  the  State  is  his  direct 
employer,  not  society,  but  that  organisation  of 
society  which  is  called  the  State  ?  The  analogous 
case  surely  would  be  that  the  employer  was  to 
find,  the  great  cotton  spinner  or  the  great 
engineer  was  to  find  the  pension  for  his  employes, 
and  not  that  the  rest  of  society  should,  so  far  as 
your  argument  is  sound  ? — But  I  understood  from 
the  Chairman  that  the  State  did  not  have  a  penny 
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of  its  own,  and  that  it  covdd  do  nothing  cxce])t 
by  the  ratepayers'  money  and  the  taxpayers' 
money  ;  therefore,  through  the  State,  the  whole 
of  the  nation  is  the  employer. 

13182.  You  would  admit  a  distinction,  would 
you  not,  between  a  num's  actual  employer,  to 
Avhom  he  looks  on  Saturday  night  for  his  wages, 
and  society  in  general,  who  may  be  said  in  an 
indirect  way  and  collectively  to  benefit  by  his 
labour?  You  would  admit  a  distinction  between 
these  two  cases  ? — But  whether  that  distinction 
can  be  applied  to  what  I  am  talking  about  is 
another  thing.  I  may  admit  many  distinctions  ; 
but  what  I  mean  is  this,  that  the  nation  employs 
the  soldier,  the  nation  employs  the  sailor,  and 
the  nation  employs  all  these  people  who  receive 
pensions,  and  the  nation  pays  the  pensions  ;  and 
I  want  to  know  what  reason  can  be  shown  why 
the  workmen  should  be  excluded  from  the 
pensions,  and  all  the  rest  admitted  ? 

13183.  The  distinction  I  should  like  to  hear 
you  explain  is  this  :  I'hat  on  Saturday  night  I  go 
to  my  employer  for  my  wages,  and  if  I  was  to  go 
to  society  for  my  wages  I  should  very  much 
doubt  whether  I  should  get  them  ? — -If  you  went 
to  the  State,  as  representing  society,  you  would 
surely  get  them  from  yovu-  own  showing.  They 
employ  soldiers  and  sailors,  therefore  they  Avould 
pay  you. 

13184.  They  do  not  employ  everybody  ? — No, 
they  do  not  employ  evei'ybody.  The  one  is 
employed  by  a  private  individual,  and  the  other 
by  the  nation,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  we  do, 
in  my  mind,  goes  wholly  to  the  nation. 

13185.  Between  direct  and  indirect  employers 
you  see  no  vital  distinction  ?— No  real  distinc- 
tion ;  no. 

Mr.  Henley. 

13186.  Do  I  understand  your  proposition  to 
be  this  :  that  every  working  man,  on  attaining  a 
certain  age  is  to  receive  a  State 
Yes. 

13187.  Of  105.  downwards  ?— Of 
wards. 

13188.  Do  you  exclude  altogether  from  your 
calculation  people  who  have  been  unable  to 
work  all  their  lives  when  they  attain  that  age  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

13189.  You  would  not  exclude  them? — -I 
would  not  exclude  them. 

13190.  But  they  would  not  have  fulfilled 
your  condition.  Avhich  is  that  they  should  work 
for  40  years.  I  speak  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
dumb,  the  paralysed  ;  do  you  exclude  them  from 
your  pension  scheme? — (Certainly  not. 

13191.  You  would  not  exclude  them  ? — No,  I 
would  not.    Many  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  work. 

13192.  I  miderstood  that  the  grounds  upon 
which  you  based  your  proposition  was  that  these 
persons  have  been  at  work  for  40  years,  and 
therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  main- 
tain them;  was  not  that  your  proposition? — 
My  proposition  was  that  having  been  workmen 
for  40  years  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see 
that  their  old  age  was  not  neglected. 

13193.  Then  you  would  include  in  your 
scheme  all  persons,  whether  they  worked  or  not  ? 
— No,  I  would  not  include  in  my  scheme  all 
persons  whether  they  worked  or  not.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  inclusion  of  the  deaf  and  the 
dumb,  and  those  Avith  whom  it  is  impossible 
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that  they  should  work,  is  a  fair  inchision  at  all. 
I  had  not  in  my  mind  any  idea  of  those  poor 
afflicted  individuals.  What  I  ain  trying  to  do  is 
to  give  my  views  of  people  who  liave  worked  and 
who  in  the  latter  part  of  their  life  find  it  impossible 
to  keep  themselves,  and  become  a  burden  either 
to  the  State  or  to  the  private  individuals — their 
sons  and  daughters,  and  so  on. 

13194.  I  only  wanted  to  be  clear  upon  this  : 
I  understood  the  foundation  of  your  scheme  Avas 
that  those  persons  liad  really  worked  for  40 
years  ;  now  the  class  that  I  mention  would  never 
have  worked  at  all,  and  you  will  not  exclude 
them,  you  say  ? — That  class  ?  No  ;  many  of 
them  are  at  present  receiving  charity  in 
asylums. 

13195.  But, 
working  men. 
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when  you  were  asked  to  define 
1  think  your  last  definition  was 
men  who  would  be  eligible  to  join  a  trade  society  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  do  not  take  that  as  a  complete  defini- 
tion. 

13196.  These  pei'sons  would  certainly  not  ? — 
No,  I  said  that  I  might  help  by  giving  a  few 
words  that  would  include  certain  jieople,  and  a 
few  words  that  would  exclude  certain  people,  but 
I  could  not  promise  to  give  a  complete  definition 
of  a  working  man  ;  I  said  that,  and  I  still  hold  to 
it.  I  think  that  as  far  as  I  personally  am  con- 
cerned, it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definition  com- 
pletely of  working  men. 

13197.  Plave  you  any  complaint  to  make  in 
your  particular  parish  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  have  no  com- 
plaint, no. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

13198.  If  you  propose  to  give  10s.  a  week  in 
London,  and,  say,  5s.  to  the  labourer  in  the 
country,  do  you  think  it  would  cause  a  greater 
migration  to  London  than  now  exists  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  What  I  mean  to  convey  is  that  the 
pension  should  be  made  proportionately  equal  to 
a  pension  in  the  country. 

13199.  Equal  in  its  purchasing  power? — Yes; 
equal  to  the  pension  in  London.  That  I  do  not 
think  would  be  any  direct  encoiu-agement  to 
migration  into  London. 

13200.  Unfortunately  people  in  the  country 
do  not  know,  and  never  will  believe  that.  I  fear 
that  you  would  get  into  some  diflSculty.  How- 
ever, you  do  not  pledge  yovu'seK,  nor  bind  your- 
self to  that  ? — Well,  I  do  not  particularly  bind 
myself  to  anything;  all  1  want  to  see  done  is 
that  pensions  shall  be  given  to  those  old  people. 

13201.  And  that  they  should  not  suffer  in 
consequence  of  geographical  position  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

13202.  Have  you  read  anything  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals  from  time  to  time  with 
regard  to  pensions  ? — Yes,  I  have  ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  1  have  paid  very  particular  attention.  I 
have  read  his  proposals,  and  my  opinion  of  them 
is  that  in  the  first  place  5s.  a  week  Avould  not  do, 
and  in  the  next  jilace  I  believe  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  pension  everybody ;  and  my  objection 
to  that  is,  as  I  stated  a  short  time  ago,  that  the 
idea  of  pensioning  a  millionaire,  as  I  think,  would 
simply  be  ridiculous. 

13203.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  as  jjro- 
pomided  here  does  not  include  that ;  it  is  quite  a 
voluntary  undertaking,  so  that  a  millionaire 
might,  if  he  so  chose,  insure  for  5s. ;  if  not,  he 
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need  not  ? — And  the  next  objection  I  have  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  is  the  collection  of 
subscriptions.  I  see  a  great  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing subscriptions  from  such  as  the  unemployed 
and  the  migratory  persons  who  move  from  shop 
to  shop  and  such  like.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
difficulty  in  collecting  the  money. 

13204.  With  regard  to  your  Royal  Standard 
Society,  all  societies  require  certificates  of  health 
before  they  admit  a  member  ? — Yes  ;  all  societies, 
so  far  as  I  know,  require  certificates  of  health 
before  they  admit  a  candidate  as  a  member. 

13205.  So  that  the  unhealthy  is  excluded 
Avhether  he  belongs  to  those  particular  callings 
read  over  by  you  or  not  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  they 
can  get  at  them. 

13206.  Have  you 
yoiu"  trade  union  ? — No :  we  have  not  a  sick 
branch  belonging  to  our  trade  union. 

13207.  You  have  nothing  but  trade  purposes? — 
We  have  nothing  but  trade  purposes ;  it  is  too 
small. 

13208.  But  you  are  aware  that  in  the  trade 
unions  that  have  sick  branches,  they  are  very 
strict  indeed  about  medical  examination  ? — Yes  ; 
I  have  heard  so. 

13209.  That  is  necessary,  you  admit,  in  all 
cases  ? — I  think  that  is  necessary,  yes. 

13210.  Now  about  the  State.  You  propose 
some  scheme  whereby  every  person  who  has  been 
a  weekly  wage  earner  and  without  other  provision 
should  be  provided  by  the  State  with  a  scale  of 
pensions  varying  according  to  locality  ? — Yes. 

13211.  Without  any  contribution  whatever  ? — 
Without  any  contribution  whatever. 

13212.  And  is  your  idea  to  abolish  the  Poor 
Law  system  ? — No ;  I  would  not  abolish  the 
Poor  Law  system  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  There 
are  some  cases  where,  unfortunately,  a  man  who  fron 
would  receive,  say,  a  pension  of  10s.  a  week 
would  be  subjected  by  his  family  to  a  species  of 
extortion;  that  is,  some  families  would  make  him 
pay  it  over  to  keep  the  family  going  ;  the  old  man, 
as  they  call  him,  would  have  to  pay  it  over  to 
keep  the  family  going.  Well,  in  that  case,  I 
would  permit  him,  instead  of  receiving  that 
pension,  if  he  chose,  to  go  into  the  union  where 
he  could  be  protected  and  be  away  from  his 
surroundings. 

13213.  You  would  keep  the  union  workhouse 
open  as  an  asylum  for  those  desiring  such  ? — As  an 
asylum  for  those  who  desired  to  go  there. 

13214.  You  regard  all  labourers,  all  work- 
men, who  have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  ^tle 
the  country  as  entitled  to  this  consideration  ? — 
Certainly. 

13215.  And  you  mention  the  State  in  connec- 
tion with  it  as  the  State  represents,  I  suppose, 
more  clearly  than  any  other  institution  the 
responsibilities  of  what  is  called  "  society  "  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  look  on  the  State  as  the  head,  as  it 
were,  of  society,  and  to  our  minds  it  should  be 
our  protector. 

13216.  It  would  be  difficult  to  levy  taxes  for 
this  special  purpose  on  employers  only  ?—  1 
should  say  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  do  that. 

13217.  For  whom  the  pensioner  had  worked  ? 
—  1  should  say  that  it  v\ould  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  do  that. 

13218.  In  your  experience  as  a  mechanic  have 
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you  come  across  cases  where  men  are  highly 
deserving  of  provision  and  their  condition 
necessitated  permanent  provision  being  made 
for  them  before  they  reach  60  years  of  age  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  have  come  across  cases  where  I 
think  that  they  should  be  provided  for  earlier 
than  even  60.  My  difficulty  is  in  making  the 
age,  and  therefore  I  put  that  as  an  age  which,  I 
think,  would  be  most  generally  applicable. 

13219.  If  a  man  is  disabled  at  45  from  follow- 
ing his  employment — permanently  disabled  by 
accident  or  sudden  breakdown  in  his  health — 
what  is  to  become  of  him  for  the 
intervening?  —I  would  at 


once  give 


15  years 
him  the 


pension. 

13220.  Even  at  45  ?— Even  at  45  in  the  case 
of  total  deprivation  of  power  to  follow  his 
employment.  I  find  that,  even  now,  a  man 
would  either  have  to  be  kept  by  his  friends  or 
go  to  the  union,  and  he  would  be  kept  by  the 
union,  and  I  should  prefer  that  he  should  be 
allowed  the  pension. 

13221.  So  that  this  proposed  60  years  of  age 
is  not  a  hard  and  fast  line  ? — Certainly  not. 

13222.  Would  you  propose  that  all  persons  be 
entitled  to  it  at  65  years  of  age  whether  they 
are  able  to  work  or  not  ? — At  65  years  of 
age. 

13223.  All   entitled  to  it  ?— All  entitled  to 

it. 

13224.  And  to  receive  it,  I  mean  ? — And  to 
receive  it. 

13225.  Whether  they  worked  or  not?— 
Whether  they  worked  or  not. 

13226.  Then  that  would  be  an  addition  to 
their  wages  after  65  years  of  age? — If  they 
were  at  work,  yes. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13227.  You  say  that  you  consider  5s.  a 
week  an  insufficient  pension  in  London  but 
would  it  not  serve  to  assist  individual  savings 
to  make  a  sufficient  income  ?  —  Yes,  it  would 
assist.  Every  little  is  a  help;  if  it  were  2s.  a 
week  it  would  assist,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  that. 

13228.  And  do  you  not  think  that  individual 
savings  may  be  trusted  to  make  the  5s.  up  to  a 
sum  that  you  would  consider  sufficient  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  do  ;  I  do  not  think  that  they 
could  be  trusted  to  do  that. 

132119.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  as  much  as  10s.,  or  suppos- 
ing the  total  sum  that  the  10s.  rate  involved  was 
so  large  that  that  measure  could  not  be  put 
through,  could  not  be  passed,  would  you  be 
content  to  take  5s.  for  what  it  was  worth  ? — 
Certainly ;  I  should  be  content  to  take  any  help 
in  the  matter, 

13230.  Do  you  make  any  difference  between 
men  and  women  ? — None. 

13231.  Then  you  would  give  all  the  old 
working  women  10s.  at  65  ? — The  same  as  the 
working  men. 

13232.  And  a  man  and  his  wife  20s.  ?— Not  a 
man  and  his  wife  ;  I  should  make  a  distinction, 
because,  I  think,  living  together,  they  could  live 
more  cheaply  than  if  tliey  were  living  apart  from 
each  other. 

13233.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  objection  that 
you  made   to   Mr.    Chamberlain's  scheme,  I 

86630. 
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presume  that  what  you  object  to  with  regard  to 
the  well-to-do  person  is  the  State  aiding  him  to 
effect  an  insurance,  that  was  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Henley  ;  he  said  that  according  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme  the  person  who  was  to 
receive  the  pension  pays  for  it.  But  he  only  half 
pays  for  it;  1  thought,  perhaps,  that  was  your 
point? — Mr.  Chamberlain  takes  it  that  the  State 
should  give  some  help,  and  that  they  call  upon 
the  recipient,  or  the  would-be  recipient,  to  j)ay 
something  for  himself. 

13234.  And  you  would  not  wish  the  Slate  to 
aid  well-to-do  persons  to  effect  that  insia-ance  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

13235.  Then  with  regard  to  the  age,  whicli  is 
to  be  left  doubtful,  what  authority  would  decide 
whether  a  man  was  to  have  a  jjension  at  55,  or 
whenever  it  might  be  ? — I  have  seen  one  or  two 
certificates  lately  of  men  who  are  attending  the 
chest  hospital  in  the  City  Road.  Those  certifi- 
cates state  that  the  holder  is  unable  to  do  any 
physical  work.  Well,  I  take  it  that  that  is  a  true 
certificate,  and  therefore  on  a  certificate  of  that 
character  I  should  be  satisfied. 

13236.  A  medical  certificate  ? — A  medical 
certificate. 

13237.  And  would  that  have  to  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  cir- 
cumstances had  not  changed? — That  would  be 
repeated  from  time  to  time. 

13238.  Then  would  not  an  authority  also  be 
needed  to  decide  who  should  receive  the  pension  ? 
You  have  told  us  that  you  do  not  see  >our  way 
to  an  exact  definition  of  a  working  man  ;  would 
it  not  be  necessary  if  no  definition  or  satisfactory 
definition  can  be  found,  to  have  an  authority 
who  should  decide  on  tlie  merits  of  each  case  ? — 
Certainly. 

13239.  What  authority  would  you  trust  for 
that  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  at  once. 

13240.  The  decision  would  be  a  very  difficult 
one,  would  it  not  ? — ^The  decision,  I  take  it, 
would  be  a  somewhat  difficult  one. 

13241.  For  instance,  now,  people  such  as  coster- 
mongers,  very  poor  people,  are  not  to  be  described 
exactly  as  working  men  ;  they  are  not  usually, 
at  any  rate,  members  of  trade  unions  ? — There 
are  trade  unions  amongst  them,  labourers' 
trade  unions  and  costermongers'  trade  unions. 

13242.  'Ihen  you  would  have  the  difficult 
decision  of  what  is  a  trade  union,  because 
masters'  associations  are  trade  unions? — Yes; 
very  possibly  that  difficulty  would  arise. 

13243.  I  am  rather  concerned  in  my  mind 
with  regard  to  the  retail  traders  ;  of  course,  a 
retail  trader  may  be  a  very  rich  man,  doing 
business  on  a  very  large  scale.  Sir  Blundell 
Maple,  for  instance ;  or  he  may  be  of  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  a  costermonger ;  how  are  you  to 
di-aw  the  line  with  regard  to  retail  trade  ? — i 
should  say  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
draw  a  line  that  Avould  be  exact,  but  1  am  under 
the  impression  that  a  line  could  be  drawn 
sufficiently  near  to  satisfy  all  working  people 
between  a  man  like  Sir  131undell  Maple  and  a 
man  who  sells  cabbages  in  the  streets. 

13244.  Evidently  ;  but  the  question  is,  would 
it  not,  after  all,  be  a  line  drawn  on  the  question 
of  wealth,  of  income,  how  much  a  man 
was  making  ? — Certainly  ;  I  should  say  that  all 
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persons  who  pay  income  tax,  for  instance,  would 
be  excluded. 

13245.  Coiild  you  put  it  in  the  form  of  a 
minimum  income  at  which  you  would  permit  the 
pension  to  be  given  ? — Well,  off  hand  I  should 
like  to  put  it  in  that  form,  that  at  the  persons 
who  pay  income-tax  the  line  should  be  drawn. 

13246.  Not  any  lower  than  that?— Well,  for 
the  present, 

13247.  One  hundred  pounds  a  year  ? — For  the 
present  I  should  not  dx'aw  it  any  lower  than  that, 
iDut  I  quite  understand  that  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  be  found  out  after  a  time  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  other  distinctions. 

13248.  You  would  be  content  with  a  broad 
distinction  of  that  sort  ? — I  should  be  content  for 
the  present  with  a  broad  distinction  of  that  sort. 
When  I  say  "for  the  present"  what  1  mean  is 
that  after  a  year  or  two  we  may  find  out  that 
certain  things  are  working  unfairly,  and  then  we 
can  alter  them. 

13249.  And  you  think  that  practical  rules 
could  be  laid  down  to  guide  the  authority  in  de- 
ciding whether  an  individual  was  poor  enough  to 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  pension? — Certainly; 
if  not  directly,  within  a  short  time,  by  degrees 
they  would  be  able  to  get  the  thing  very  clearly 
or  satisfactorily  settled. 

13250.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  tend  to 
discredit  the  pensions,  that  people  would  feel  that 
they  wei'e  connected  Avith  a  sort  of  certificate  of 
poverty  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so;  in  the  case  of 
the  sick  societies  that  permit  pensions  I  do  not 
find  that  the  recipients  of  those  pensions,  I  know 
one  or  two  of  them,  feel  that  they  are  at  all  dis- 
credited in  the  matter. 

13251.  Do  they  only  receive  them  if  they  are 
necessitous? — No  :  they  receive  them  after  a 
cei'tain  age,  and  they  are  only  earning  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  Different  societies  have 
different  ways  ;  some  societies  say  that  if  the 
recipient  is  earning  more  than  12s.  or  18s.  a  week 
he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  it,  and  he  has  to  make 
a  declaration  each  quarter  that  he  is  not  receiving 
or  earning  more  than  that  separate  from  his 
pension,  then  he  is  permitted  to  take  it,  but  if  he 
is,  then  he  does  not  receive  the  pension. 

13252.  That  is  to  say,  a  person  who  Avas 
earning  we  will  say  15s.  a  week,  or  who  has 
15s.  a  week,  might  be  considered  too  well  off"  to 
be  granted  the  10s.  in  addition  ? — You  are  speak- 
ing now  in  relation  to  sick  benefit  ? 

13253.  No  ;  I  am  speaking  now  in  relation  to 
your  proposal.  You  are  proposing  that  10s.  a 
week  should  be  given  to  old  people  who  are 
entitled  to  it,  mainly  on  the  score  of  poverty? — 
Yes. 

13254.  Then  if  a  man  has  15s.  a  week,  or  20s. 
line  a  week,  he  might  be  considered  to  be  above  the 

line?  — Above  the  line  at  which  he  ought  to  re- 
ceive this  pension  of  10s.,  yes. 

13255.  Then  if  we  fixed  the  line,  take  it  for 
the  moment,  for  example,  at  15s,,  if  he  had  14s., 
you  would  grant  him  10s.,  making  it  24s.,  while 
the  man  who  had  15s.  would  not  get  anything, 
and  would  remain  at  15s.  ?  — Yes,  1  would,  from 
the  necessity  of  drawing  the  line  somewhere. 

13256.  Would  not  that  tend  to  people  declining 
to  save  any  more  ;  they  would  say,  we  will  not 
attempt  to  secure  for  ourselves  any  income  above 
ihe  14s.  a  week,  because,  if  we  do,  we  shall  lose 
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our  chance  of  a  pension  ? — I  do  not  find,  so  far 
as  I  can  gather,  that  this  takes  place  in  the  sick 
clubs  of  which  I  spoke.  There  the  same  thing 
occurs.  If  a  man  earns  in  one  case  17s.  a  week, 
and  not  18s.,  he  is  entitled  to  the  8s.  a  week 
pension,  but  if  he  earns  18s.  a  week  he  is  not 
entitled  to  it. 

13257.  That  is  so? — That  is  so. 

13258.  And  does  it  work  satisfactorily  ? — So 
far  as  I  can  gather,  it  does.  I  have  not  any 
statistics  that  it  Avorks  Avell,  but,  so  far  as  1  can 
gather,  it  works  well ;  tliat  is,  the  members  of 
these  clubs  make  no  objections. 

13259.  Are  those  pensions  given  by  way  of 
right  or  by  way  of  kindness  ? — By  Avay  of  right; 
it  is  contained  in  the  rules. 

Mr.  Broadliurst. 

13260.  They  pay  for  it  ? — They  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13261.  So  that  really  a  person  who  is  eai-ning 
less,  so  as  to  come  under  the  line,  is  better  off 
than  the  man  who  is  earning  a  little  more  ? — In 
any  case  that  that  occurs,  yes  ;  that  must  be  so 
in  all  cases  that  I  can  see. 

13262.  And  it  would  practically  occur  ? — It 
Avould  practically  occur ;  that  is  so  in  all  cases, 

Mr.  Stochall. 

13263.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  sick 
club  which  has  paid  pensions  in  this  way  ? — The 
Royal  Standard  is  one ;  the  Hearts  of  Oak  is 
another ;  they  are  not  paying  all  exactly  alike, 
but  they  are  paying  on  the  same  principle. 

13264.  Is  not  what  you  call  a  pension  simply 
a  reduced  sickness  pay' — They  call  it  pension 
in  the  rule,  and  I  have  used  the  same  word. 

13265.  We  have  had  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  Hearts  of  Oak  that  it  is  a  sickness  pay  ? — [ 
can  only  take  their  rule  book. 

13266.  You  spoke  about  the  sum  of  20s.  being 
refused  to  the  man  and  his  wife  who  should  be 
in  the  receipt  of  the  pension  ;  would  you  apply 
the  same  rule  —  supposing  two  sisters  were  liAnng 
together — to  the  two  sisters  ? — I  Avould  apply  the 
same  rule  if  tAvo  individuals  of  either  sex,  Avho 
were  entitled  to  the  pension,  Avere  to  live  together. 

13267.  You  referred  to  societies  that  diA'ided 
their  funds  annually.  Have  you  in  yoiir  mind 
any  idea  that  you  would  prevent  those  societies 
dividing  their  funds  in  the  Avay  in  Avhich  they  do 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament?^ — ^I  should  not  like  to 
make  such  an  interference  Avith  them  as  that. 

13268.  You  spoke  about  the  societies  which 
divided  their  funds,  excluding  members  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  year  ;  do  you  knoAV 
of  any  that  have  done  that  ? — Only  by  informa- 
tion. 

13269.  You  do  not  know  of  your  OAvn  personal 
knowledge  ? — No,  because  I  have  not  belonged 
to  any  of  them,  so  one  cannot  know. 

13270.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  large  affiliated  Societ 
orders  which  refuse  to  admit  members  of  the 
trades  which  you  have  named  ? — Any  of  the 
large  affiliated  orders  ? 

13271.  Yes,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
the  Odd  Fellows? — I  can  speak  of  the  Eoyal 
Standard  and  the  Hearts  of  Oak. 

13272.  But  those  are  not  affiliated  orders, 
those  are  centralized  societies?— I  could  speak 
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of  the  Loyals  which  is  a  society  divided  off  into 
lodges.  I  cannot  speak  of  my  own  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  Foresters  or  of  the  Oddfellows. 

Mr.  Loch. 

13273.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  what- 
ever a  man  might  earn  between  60  and  65  if  he 
came  to  the  age  of  receiving  a  pension  he  was  to 
receive  the  lOs.  besides? — He  would  not  receive 
the  IOj.  till  after  a  given  age,  so  that  he  could 
not  receive  it  besides  what  he  earned  between  40 
and  45. 

13274.  Between  60  and  65   I  said?— I  beg 
pardon.  Yes. 

13275.  That  is  to  say,  whatever  he  might  be 
able  to  earn,  10s.,  15s.,  or  20s.  a  week,  he  would 
get  the  10s.  in  addition  ? — No,  I  would  not  allow 
him  to  earn  above  a  stated  sum.  1  would  have  a 
stated  sum  ;  if  he  earned  above  that  stated  sum 
he  should  not  receive  the  pension. 

13276.  And  you  would  have  a  kind  of  mini- 
mum income  and  a  pension  over  and  above  that 
minimum  income  ? — I  would  have  a  minimum 
income. 

13277.  But  liave  you  said  what  your  minimum 
income  would  be  ? — No. 

13278.  Because  that  would  materially  affect 
jour  general  conclusions  as  to  admitting  a  trade 
union  man,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  it 
jet. 

13279.  If  those  trade  union  men,  who,  you 
say,  would  be  of  the  working  classes  and  would 
be  admitted  to  pension  benefits  were  able  to  earn 
above  the  minimum  income  even  though  they 
might  be  over  60  years  of  age,  they  would  be 
excluded  from  the  pension? — Yes  j  I  w^ould  do 
the  same  as  they  do  in  the  sick  clubs  at  the 
present  time. 

13280.  How  do  you  mean  ? — In  the  sick  clubs 
at  the  present  time,  if  a  man  is  capable  of  earn- 
ing over  a  certain  amount  of  money,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  the  pension  which  the  rules  of  the 
sick  club  would  permit  him  to  take  if  he  were 
yarning  under  or  less  than  that  amount  of 
money. 

13281.  But  the  sick  club  would  be  managed  by 
people  who  are  fellow  beneficiaries,  having  the 
same  benefits  if  they  are  sick,  and  looking  after 
their  fellow  members  rather  closely.  You  would 
have  no  such  safeguards  as  that,  would  you,  if  it 
were  done  by  the  State  ? — Why  not  ? 

13282.  Who  would  look  after  those  who 
receive  as  closely  ? — Why,  I  take  it  that  the 
State  is  the  most  powerful  individual  for  looking 
after  the  rest  of  society  that  there  is  in  existence. 
The  police  are  instituted  by  the  State,  and 
surely  they  look  after  us  closely  enough.  The 
State  has  power,  surely,  to  institute  an  examining 
body,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  as  well  as  a 
small  sick  society. 

13283.  But  do  you  find  that  it  is  easy  for  even 
a  society  to  check  the  members  of  its  own  body 
who  are  as  they  call  it  malingering? — I  find  they 
do  it  very  well ;  I  cannot  say  that  they  are 
always  successful. 

18284.  Is  it  easier  to  do  it  in  a  centralised 
society  than  in  a  decentralised  society  ? — I  should 
say  it  would  be  easier  to  do  it  in  a  decentralised 
society. 

13285.  Could  the  State  provide  machinery  to 
do  this  in  every  small  district? — I  hold  the  State 
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can  supply  machinery  to  do  that,  as  it  can  supply 
policemen  to  do  it. 

13286.  You  would  have  a  sort  of  police 
service  for  the  purpose  ? — 1  would  not  say  police 
service;  I  do  not  wish  to  use  terms  which  would 
be  objectionable  to  the  working  classes,  and  I 
think  the  idea  of  a  ])olice  service  to  prevent  them 
malingering  would  be  very  objectionable  to  them, 
bat  I  would  have  a  body  or  a  council,  whatever 
the  State  likes  to  call  it ;  that  is,  I  believe,  the 
State  could  meet  the  difficulty  if  it  chose. 

13287.  And  do  you  think  that  the  people 
would  like  these  persons  who  wouUl  come  in  and 
out  to  try  and  stop  their  malingering;  would  it 
not  be  very  unpopular  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  more  unpopular  among 
working  men  than  malingering,  and,  therefore, 
anything  that  would  put  a  stop  to  that  would  be 
received  with  favour,  supposing  the  machinery 
put  into  force  to  stop  it  would  not  degrade  those 
that  did  not  malinger. 

13288.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  cost  of 
it  would  be  very  great?  — No;  I  do  not  think 
the  cost  of  it  would  be  very  great;  I  can  only 
say  that  that  is  all  I  thint. 

13289.  You  have  not  calculated  it  at  all  ? — I 
have  not. 

13290.  When  I  asked  you  a  question  just  now 
about  the  pension  being  continued,  though  a  man 
might  have  certain  earnings,  did  you  mean  that 
a  pension  might  be  continued  if  he  had  an  income 
as  against  earnings  ;  was  there  anything  in  your 
mind,  I  mean,  as  to  the  distinction  between 
earnings  and  income,  so  that  you  would  allow 
it  if  he  earned,  or  disallow  it  if  he  earned,  or 
allow  it  if  he  had  it  as  income,  or  disallow  it  if 
he  had  it  as  income? — l!  the  income  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  what  the  earnings  would 
be,  I  should  not  object  to  the  income. 

13291.  That  is  to  say  you  would  apply  it  both 
to  earnings  and  to  income  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

13292.  With  regard  to  your  proposal  for  an 
increased  contribution  during  the  earlier  years 

of  life,  I  suppose  you  would  stiirt  by  having  the  Sliding 
actuarially  correct  contributions  on  the  basis  that  scale  of 
it  should  continue  throughout  life,  and  then  that  butjon'^ 
during  the  working  years,  say  from  25  to  45, 
you  would  increase  that  contribution,  with  the 
view  of  redeeming  the  payment  alter  that  ? — 
Yes. 

13293.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  satis- 
factory ;  I  mean  that  it  would  be  popular  with 
the  members  of  friendly  societies? — t  think  it 
would  have  a  popularity  that  would  grow.  At 
first,  probably,  there  would  be  objections,  but  I 
think  in  time  the  force  nf  the  position  would 
present  itself  to  the  members,  and  they  would 
grow  into  liking  it,  or  it  would  become  popular. 

13294.  At  all  events,  that  is  entirely  a  pro- 
posal for  internal  reform,  for  an  amendment  of 
friendly  societies'  working,  which  does  not 
require  any  State  aid  ? — I  think  so. 

13295.  And  that  could  be  done  by  the  classes 
who  support  the  friendly  societies  without  any 
alteration  in  the  law  ? — I  think  so. 

l.'-*296.  You  would  not,  I  suppose,  prohibit  Dividine 
dividing  clubs  would  you  ? — No,  I  should  not  clubs, 
like  to  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit  them. 

13297.  Have  you  any  idea  of  any  way  by 
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which  you  would  discourage  them  by  legislation, 
or  would  you  only  trust  to  the  improvement  of 
education  and  other  indirect  means  ? — I  have  an 
opinion  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  if  the 
Government  were  to  issue  yearly,  in  general 
terms,  statements  that  could  be  published  in 
all  the  parishes  giving  the  amount  in  money, 
that  a  certain  subscription  could  safely  give, 
without  mentioning  any  clubs,  without  mention- 
ing any  societies,  simply  giving  some  general 
statement  like  that,  so  that  working  men  could 
read  it,  and  say  :  "  Well,  my  club  is  giving  me 
"  so  much  more,  and  therefore  I  should  take  it 
"  that  it  should  be  unsound." 

13298.  That  Avould  be  rather  a  difficult  busi- 
ness, because  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  the 
premiums  for  different  districts,  for  rural  and 
city  districts,  have  to  be  very  different  ? — Yes. 

13299.  And  you  would  iace  that  difficulty  ; 
you  would  have  it  by  means  of  district  registries 
or  some  means  of  that  sort.  You  woulu  say  for 
instance  that,  taking  the  premium  in  your  dis- 
trict as  the  basis,  the  premium  in  an  agricultural 
district  would  be  25  per  cent,  below  that? — I 
should  say  there  would  be  a  difference  between 
the  two  without  giving  the  exact  amount  of  the 
difference. 

13300.  You  would  require  the  registrar  of 
friendly  societies  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
making  those  calculations  broadly  ? — Certainly. 

13301.  Of  course  you  would  also  call  upon 
him  to  warn  the  members  of  clubs  that  that 
would  depend  entirely  upon  management,  that 
the  results  obtained  would  depend  not  oidy 
upon  the  tables  lieing  actuarially  right,  but 
also  upon  the  clubs  being  well  managed  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

13302.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  caught 
what  your  meaning  Avas.  You  seemed  to  me  to 
say  tiiat  in  the  dangerous  trades  the  working 
men  saved  nothing  at  all.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue  on  your  part? — 
No,  I  did  not  suggest  that  they  saved  nothing  at 
all,  but  what  I  said  was  that  in  very  many  cases, 
in  most  cases,  it  would  be  found  that  if  the  State 
permitted  them  to  join  the  State  sick  club  they 
would  pay  say  for  5,  10,  or  15  years,  whereas 
through  having  no  club  to  pay  into  many  of 
them  have  not  saved  to  prepare  for  those  illnesses 
that  might  occur. 

13303.  And  then,  I  think,  y6ur  proposal  was 
that  necessarily  members  of  such  a  club,  a  club 
only  admitting  dangerous  trades,  would  have,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  to  pay  a  much 
higher  premium  ;  is  not  that  so? — ISo^  I  would  have 
them  pay  no  more  into  a  State  club  than  they 
would  pay  into  a  similar  club  were  they  to  join 
it  outside  ;  that  is  to  say,  were  they  of  a  healthy 
character,  sufficient  to  come  under  those  rules. 
I  would  make  no  difference,  because  if  you  do 
you  would  punish  a  man  for  having  a  physical 
defect,  over  which  he  had  no  control  whatever. 

13304.  There  are  two  different  things ;  one  is 
a  physical  defect  inherent  in  the  man,  and  the 
other  is  a  physical  disadvantage  arising  out  of 
his  occupation;  you  mean  the  latter? — No,  I 
should  include  both  of  them. 

13305.  All,  arising  from  Avhatever  class  ? — 
Yes  ;  because  he  does  not  make  the  danger  in  his 
own  trade. 

13306.  You  would  come  to  this,   that  the 
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State  would  have  to  subsidize  this  club  for 
dangerous  occupations  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference  between  the  premium  payable  by  a 
healthy  and  an  unhealthy  life? — 1  do  not  think 
so  :  it  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  tried  before 
we  find  out  whether  the  State  would  actually 
lose.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  State  would 
actually  lose  ;  although  I  quite  agree  with  those 
societies  making  themselves  as  safe  as  they 
possibly  can  ;  still,  many  of  these  people  live  to 
be  old.  I  worked  with  two  that  had  been 
rejected  bv  sick  clubs  ;  they  were  a  little  older 
than  myself  and  quite  as  healthy,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover. 

13307.  Yes,  no  doubt  there  are  cases  of  that 
kind,  but  still,  is  not  the  experience  of  insurance, 
whether  amongst  the  wealthv  classes  or  amoniist 
the  poorer  classes,  the  same  that  the  averages 
are  true,  though  there  may  be  vai'iations  in  the 
individuals,  and,  on  the  whole,  just  as  a  gouty 
man  would  be  made  to  pay  a  higher  premium  by 
an  insurnr.ce  society  in  the  wealthier  classes,  so 
a  man  who  is  employed  as  a  painter  or  as  a 
public-house  servant  would  have  to  pay  a  higher 
premium  if  he  were  entering  a  friendly  society  ? 
— Yes,  but  they  do  not  accept  them  at  all  in  the 
friendly  society,  not  even  at  a  higher  preniiiun  ; 
at  least  I  think  1  see  what  you  mean,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  you,  that  should  there  be  any 
deficit,  in  my  view  the  State  should  make  that 
deficit  up,  or  society  should  pay  for  its  unhealthy 
trades. 

13308.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to  ;  do  you 
not  think  it  is  rather  hard  on  society  at  large  to 
call  upon  them  to  make  up  a  deficiency  of  that 
kind  ;  is  it  not  rather  the  duty  of  the  employer 
to  make  up  the  difference,  and,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  the  duty  of  the  workmen  to  compel  the 
employer  to  do  it  by  means  of  Trades  Unions  ? 
— I  do  not  see  why,  at  all  :  take  a  painter — I 
am  not  trying  to  reflect  on  painters,  or  anyone 
else — take  a  painter ;  his  trade  is  unhealthy  ; 
his  employers  do  not  make  its  unhealthiness ;  and 
the  workmen  do  not  make  its  unhealthiness,  but 
society  receives  all  the  benefit  of  it. 

13309.  But  would  it  not  be  better  that  society 
should  pay  through  the  employer,  than  that  it 
should  pay  directly  ?  Is  not  society  more  likely 
to  pay  its  fair  share  in  that  way  than  if  it  pays 
it  by  a  general  contribution  ? — 1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  workmen  would  not  get  it  if  it 
were  to  be  paid  through  the  employer. 

13310.  I  am  not  assuming  that  it  is  to  be  paid 
in  the  way  you  suggest,  but  in  this  way  :  first 
of  all,  that  the  Trade  Union  insists  upon  the 
employer  paying  a  rate  of  wages  which  should 
enable  the  workman  to  insure  himself;  then, 
in  the  next  place,  the  employer  charges 
society  higher  prices  for  his  work,  in 
order  to  recoup  himself.  In  that  way  the  State 
ultimately  pays,  but  it  pays  more  fairly  and 
probably  with  less  waste  in  carrying  out  the 
process? — But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
better  that  the  State  should  do  that  for  this 
reason,  that  supposing  the  painter  got  205,  per 
week,  and  the  employer  said  "  We  will  give  you 
25.  for  an  unhealthy  trade  "  ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  painter  might  say,  "  Oh,  no.  you  are  not 
giving  me  the  25.  for  the  unhealthy  trade ;  you 
have  taken  it  away  from  my  wage  first  and  you 

putting  it   on   afterwards   under  another 
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name  ;"  he  would  not  be  sure  that  he  was  getting 
it  whatever  wages  he  was  paid,  he  would  not  be 
sure  that  he  was  getting  anything  extra  more 
than  the  employer  was  bound  to  pay  him. 

13311.  I  assume  this,  that  the  trade  union 
of  painters  is  sufficiently  strong  to  insist  upon  a 
rate  of  wages,  which  will  enable  their  members 
to  pay  the  higher  premium  necessary  to  insure 
them  against  their  increased  sickness.  Then 
that  paying  that  higher  rate  of  wages  compels 
the  employer  Avhen  he  is  taking  contracts  to  put 
a  higher  price  upon  his  work,  so  that  ultimately 
the  higher  rate  of  wages  is  paid  by  the  State, 
but  it  is  paid  in  an  individualist  way,  without 

i    using  the  word  at  all  in  a  bad  sense,  instead  of 
'    in   a  communist  way  ?—  Well,  I  take  it,  the 
difference  between  us  is  this,  that  all  we  are 
discussing  now  is  the  method  of  paying  this 
extra. 

13312.  Certainly,  that  is  all  ? — Well,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  tied  by  a  rigid  cord  down  to  a 
special  way  of  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  sick 
club  by  the  State. 

13313.  In  fact  you  are  rather  a  State 
socialist  and  not  an  individualist  in  these 
matters  ? — Well,  it  is  the  very  opposite  that  I 
am.  I  am  a  strict  individualist  and  not  a  State 
socialist,  and  it  is  because  I  desire  to  do  as  much 
as  I  possibly  can  to  prevent  State  socialism 
that  I  am  doing  my  level  best  to  bring  this  sort 
of  thing  about.  Any  one  who  can  say  that 
to  recommend  that  the  State  should  do  a  thing 
means  being  a  socialist  can  hardly  have  read 
any  of  the  esoteric  works,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
of  the  socialist  movement,  as  these  suggestions 
they  look  upon  merely  as  steps  in  a  certain 
direction. 

13314.  I  was  using  the  word  in  a  popular 
sense  as  opposed  to  an  individualist.  We  pretty 
well  understand  the  meaning  of  individualism. 
By  socialism  we  mean  almost  everything  outside 
that.  I  will  just  ask  you  one  thing  more  on  this 
same  subject.  Might  we  look  upon  it  in  this  way  ; 
assuming  that  the  State  is  the  ultimate  universal 
employer,  may  you  not  treat  the  individual 
employer,  say  the  master  painter  or  the  master 
iron  founder,  as  a  sub-contractor  for  the  State, 
and  therefore  the  proper  person  to  undertake 
these  risks  that  we  have  been  talking  about, 
rather  than  the  State  itself? — 1  think  that  I 
have  this  objection  to  it,  that  I  prefer  to  deal,  if 
I  can,  with  the  original,  and  not  with  sub- 
contractors at  all. 

!       13315.  As  regards  the  amount  of  your  pen- 
j    sion,  you  say  10s.  a  week  to  Londoners,  because 
i    the  cost  of  living  is  more  expensive  in  London. 
'     Are  you  quite  sure  that  any  form  of  expense  is 
'  greater  in  London  except  that  of  rent  ? — Only  by 
J,  ,f  hearsay  and  communication  between  myself  and 
it)',  my  fellows.    I  have  not  any  personal  experience 
that  things  are  dearer  in  London,  but  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  any  place  in  which  living  is 
the  same,  or  as  dear  as  in  London,  I  would  give 
them  the  same  pension.    My  idea  is  only  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  living,  not 
topographically. 

13316.  Should  you  include  rent  in  cost  of 
living  ? — Certainly. 

13317.  Then,  is  not  your  scheme  ultimately 
for  subsidising  landowners  and  houseowners  in 
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London  ? — I  do  not  know.  They  can  demand  a 
certain  rent,  and  they  get  it  now,  and  my  plan 
does  not  introduce  anything  fresh. 

13318.  Does  it  not  in  this  way  :  that  if  there 
is  a  larger  effective  demand  in  consequence  of 
the  persons  who  require  this  accommodation 
having  more  money  to  spend,  that  that  larger 
effective  demand  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
owners  of  the  limited  property  which  is  intended 
to  supply  the  demand  V — But  is  not  that  so  now  ? 
Are  we  not  trying  to  extend  the  supply  of  accom- 
modation by  making  room  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  this  extraordinary  demand,  and  would 
it  not  apply  exactly  in  the  same  way  ?  I  do  not 
think  it  would  introduce  a  new  principle. 

13319.  Do  you  think  that  the  payment  or 
non-payment  of  income  tax  Avould  be  a  fair 
dividing  line  to  take  for  the  receipt  of  the  pen- 
sion ? — 1  said  a  short  time  ago  that  for  the  pre- 
sent, for  the  moment,  I  would  say  that  the 
payment  of  income  tax  would  be  a  very  fair 
line. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

13320.  What  is  your  trade,  Mr.  Grout?— A 
wire-worker. 

13321.  And  to  what  union  do  you  belong? — 
To  the  London  Society  of  Wire-workers  ;  it  is  a 

very  small  one.  ♦ 

13322.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of 
the  union  ? — Twenty-two  years  now. 

13323.  And  you  are  a  member  also  of  a 
benefit  society  ?—  Of  the  Loyal  United  Friends 
Benefit  Society,  and  also  what  we  call  the 
Factory  Benefit  Society  at  the  factory. 

13324.  Two  different  benefit  societies,  both 
of  them  giving  benefits  of  a  similar  kind  ? — Two 
different  benefit  societies,  both  of  them  giving 
benefits  of  a  similar  kind,  but  not  quite  equal. 

13325.  Then,  are   you   in   either   of  these 
societies  insured  for  any  old-age  pension  ? — No. 

13326.  But  a  sum  would  accrue  to  you  either 
in  case  of  sickness  or  death  ? — Either  in  case  of 
sickness  or  death. 

13327.  Then,  if  I  may  ask  you  this  question, 
that  you  have  already  replied  to,  you  are  not  a 
Socialist  ? — No,  I  am  not  a  Socialist. 

13328.  Do  you  regard,  then,  this  proposal  which 
you  are  making  to  us  as  ime  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation,  or  as  one  which  in  itself 

is  a  sound  and  good  proposal  ? — I  am  suggest-  ^  pension 

ing  it  rather  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  a  series  of  scheme 

circumstances  that  are  growing,  and  that,  in  my  necessary 

.  to  meet 

opinion,  are  likely  to  give  great  encouragement  gociai  dif- 

to  views  which  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  ;  that  is,  ficulties. 
that  unless  some  sort  of  attention  is  paid  to  the 
misery  that  exists  with  the  view  to  obliterating 
the  misery  that  exists  among  old  people,  I 
believe  that  the  tendency  will  be  in  such  direc- 
tions that  by-and-by  society  as  a  whole  will 
repent  that  it  never  paid  proper  attention  to  it. 

13329.  And  dealing  with  these  old  people  and 
bringing  the  State  as  the  contributor  of  their 
pensions,  instead  of,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys-Owen, the  employer,  you  are  looking: 
upon  it,  I  miderstand,  that  society  is  the  con- 
sumer, and  that  it  is  the  consumer  who  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  labour  of  the  workman  who  is  now 
exhausted  ? — Certainly. 

13330.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  effect 
of  such  a  proposal  as  you  are  making,  and  others 
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of  a  like  kind,  which  you  have  partly  criticised  ; 
have  you  considered  the  effect  of  those  upon 
existing  friendly  societies  ;  let  me  put  it  in  less 
wide  language  to  you  ;  first,  what  would  its  effect 
be  upon  your  own  benefit  society  ? — I  do  not 
think  tliat  it  would  have  any  injurious  effect 
whatever,  for  this  reason,  that  it  would  include 
the  trades  that  my  society  exclude,  similarly  with 
the  Royal  Standard  and  the  Hearts  of  Oak. 

133.31.  Excuse  me,  you  have  a  little  missed 
my  point.  Certainly,  1  see  that  that  would  be 
so  in  the  case  of  those  trades  which  were  un- 
healthy ;  but  you  have  proposed  that  a  pension 
should  accrue  from  society  to  all  working  men 
who  are  what  I  might  call  "  used  up  "  ? — Yes. 

13332.  Now,  would  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  pension  at  all  make  you  less  personally 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  benefit  societies  of 
which  you  are  a  member  ? — Personally  it  would 
not. 

13333.  Why  not  ?— I  should  feel  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  sick 
societies  in  this  way  :  that  they  would  be  able, 
first,  to  revise  their  rules  with  the  view  of 
revising  the  old-age  pensions  that  they  give 
now,  and  certainly  not  with  the  view  of  increas- 
ing them,  but  rather  lessening  them,  if  not 
entirely  getting  rid  of  them,  and  that  that  would 
enable  them  for  the  same  contributions  to  give 
a  larger  amount  of  benefit  in  sickness  and  in 
death  and  such  like. 

13334.  In  other  words,  they  would  be  relieved 
from  what  we  have  frequently  met  with,  a  per- 
manent sick  relief  ? — The  circumstance  would 
be  favourable  to  relieve  them  of  that. 

13335.  Do  you  regard  it  that  a  working  man 
is  now  more  rapidly  used  up  than  he  was  when 
you  first  entered  your  trade  ? — Very  much 
more. 

13336.  Why?— He  has  tools  by  which  he  can 
work  quicker.  I  am  speaking  now  of  trades 
whei'e  machinery  is  not  largely  used. 

13337.  You  are  speaking  with  your  eye  on 
your  own  ti'ade  ? — Yes  ;  chiefly  on  my  own 
trade.  There  are  tools  by  which  we  can  work 
quicker,  and  we  actually  do  work  very  much 
quicker  than  my  father  did.  My  own  family 
has  been  in  our  trade  for  nearly  100  years, 
and  I  find,  by  making  comparisons,  that  my 
father  did  considerably  less  work  during  the 
week  than  I  do  now,  the  same  kind  of  work 
made  in  the  same  fashion.  We  have  better 
tools  to  work  with,  but  the  better  tools  still 
involve  the  quicker  work.  We  have  tools  that 
cut  very  much  quicker  than  they  used  to,  but 
we  cut  very  much  quicker  too. 

13338.  What  is  your  age  ? — My  age  is  45. 

13339.  Can  you  remember  your  father  at  that 
I  remember  my  father  at  that  age. 


age  ? — Yes 

13340.  Was  he  a  man  in  as  good  health  as 
yrtu' are  ? — My  father  never  had  what  I  call  a 
day's  bodily  illness  till  he  was  about  73  years  of 
age.    I  have  had  a  considerable  number. 

13341.  Would  you  say  that  that  was  pretty 
fairly  a  sample  of  others  in  your  trade  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

13342.  And  there  is  nothing  unhealthy  in 
your  trade  ? — There  is  nothing  unhealthy  in  the 
trade  as  a  trade. 

13343.  So  that  you  would  say  that  working 
men  are  used  up  now — you  know  what  I  mean 


How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work  ? 
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by  the  phrase  "  used  up  "—  quicker  than  they 
used  to  be  ? — Very  much  quicker  than  they  used 
to  be. 

13344. 
—  Ten. 

13345.  Is  there  much  overtime  ? — No,  very 
little  indeed  ;  the  smallest  amount.  I  have  done 
about  six  hours  overtime — and  that  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Eoyal  Marriage— in  over  six 
months. 

13346.  There  is  another  point  about  old  age, 
not  only  their  being  used  up  quicker,  but  do  vou 
suppose  that  the  rules  of  the  Trades  Unions, 
Avhich,  I  presume,  are  more  strictly  enforced 
now  than  they  were  when  you  were  young,  are 
against  the  prospects  of  an  older  man  ? — In 
some  Trades  Union  I  have  heard  that  it 
is  so ;  in  my  own  Trade  Union  there  is  a 
sort_  of  implied — it  is  not  in  the  rules,  nor 
has  it  been  distinctly  stated  in  front  of  the  Trade 
Union — but  there  is  an  implied  leniency  towards 
aged  workmen.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  : 
one  man  was  permitted  to  work  ;  he  was  74  yeara 
of  age,  and  he  was  just  able  to  do  a  little  ;  the 
employer  did  not  want  to  get  rid  of  him  and  be 
was  permitted  to  work  at  6(/.  per  hour  when 
he  did  what  we  call  "  hour  "  work,  as  against 
8c?.  and  9d.  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  no  objection 
was  raised  because  of  his  age.  But  I 
believe  there  are  objections  raised  m  some  trades 
to  anyone  receiving  less  than  the  stated  wages 
of  the  trade. 

13347.  Then  you  feel  some  hesitation  in  saymg 
that  the  practice  of  your  own  Trade  Union  in 
that  respect  is  a  sample  of  others  ? — It  is  a 
sample  of  others,  but  I  should  not  like  to  put  it 
that  it  is  a  sample  of  all. 

13348.  Have  you  met  with  in  your  acquaint- 
ance with  other  trade  unions,  say  the  engineers  for 
instance,  of  men  being  squeezed  out  because  of 
being  old  men  ? — That  is  a  very  awkward  ques- 
tion to  answer,  because  you  would  have  to  get  it 
admitted  that  the  man  was  excluded  fron  his 
trade  because  of  old  age,  and  so  far  as  I  can  hear 
no  one  would  admit  that  it  was  actually  in  con- 
sequence of  old  age.  Some  fault  would  be 
found,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  old  age,  and 
they  make  a  mistake  in  an  order  that  they  have 
got  in  hand,  and  spoil  something. 


Lord  Play  fair. 

13349.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  average  chance 
of  life  for  a  Avorking  man  in  the  last  30  to  40 
years  has  increased  by  nearly  five  years  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  say  the  exact  number  of  years 
it  has  increased  by,  but  I  believe  that  the 
average  chance  of  life  has  very  much  increased 
during  the  last  50  years. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

13350.  You  are  not  one  of  those,  I  suppose,  Coi 
who  regard  that  the  state  of  the  working  classes 
is  worse  now  than  it  was  in  your  father's  time  ? 
—  Very    much    better  ;  very    much  better, 
indeed. 

13351.  So  that  you  are  merely  referring  to  the 
question  of  old  age  and  exhaustion  in  old  age  ? 
— Yes,  in  connection  with  work. 

13352.  Do  you  regard  the  present  operation 
of  the  Poor  Law  as  harsh  ? —  I  have  had 
exceedingly  little  experience  of  the  present  Poor 
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Mr.  Stuart — continued. 

Law  as  yet;  what  I  may  have  during  the  next 
20  or  25  years  is  more  than  I  can  say  ;  but  as 
vet  I  have  had  very  little  experience  of  the  Poor 
Law.  I  have  heard  from  those  who  have  been 
inside  the  workhouse,  for  instance,  that  they  look 
upon  it  as  a  place  which  they  desire  to  keep 
outside  if  thev  could  by  any  possible  means,  one 
of  the  grievances  being  the  want  of  freedom. 
Thai;  seems  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  grievances 
as  far  as  my  brief  experience  of  these  matters 
goes. 

13353.  You  mentioned  to  us  a  few  questions 
back  that  you  felt  that  something  like  what  you 
propose  as  one  of  other  similar  proposals  is 
necessary  to  avoid  a  very  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  the  future  time,  and  that  was  put  down  to  the 
necessity  you  felt  of  assuring  the  working  classes 
that  the  Poor  Law  was  not  harshly  administered. 
Do  you  think  or  believe  that  it  would  be 
possible  so  to  administer  the  workhouse  under 
the  present  Poor  Law  system  and  outdoor  relief 
under  the  present  Poor  Law  system  as  to  avoid 
the  evils  which  such  a  scheme  as  you  propose 
might  avoid  ? — No,  I  do  not  thinkthat  that  could 
be  worked  out  at  all.  For  instance,  the  people 
who  are  in  the  workhouses,  or  in  this  one  work- 
house of  which  I  speak,  desire  more  freedom. 
With  regard  to  the  payment  of  outdoor  relief,  I 
am  inclined  to  be  against  it,  except  in  very 
exceptional  cases,  because  in  some  cases  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  has  an  effect  upon  wages.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  can  answer  your  question  any 
further  than  that,  or  whether  you  would  put  it 
more  in  detail. 

13354.  I  gather  that  your  reply  means  that 
you  would  not  increase  the  amount  of  outdoor 
relief,  because  of  its  possible  effect  upon  wages, 
and  that  you  would  not  expect  that  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  workhouse  would  meet  the  point  in 
question,  because  the  workhouse  must  always 
be,  more  or  less,  a  deprivation  of  liberty.  But 
now,  on  that  very  statement,  I  would  ask  you 
this  :  you  have  some  reason,  you  say,  to  believe 
that  outdoor  relief  would  have  an  effect  upon 
wages  ? — Unless  it  were  very  carefully  admin- 
istered. 

13355.  Unless  it  is  carefully  managed  ;  where 
does  what  you  have  now  proposed  to  us  differ 
from  outdoor  relief  ? — Why,  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
given  to  old  age. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

13356.  You  said  that  you  had  heard  of  trade 
unions  whose  rules  might  make  it  difficult  for  old 
men  to  earn  their  wages ;  in  your  union  tacitly 
you  have  an  understanding  that  he  is  to  take 
lower  wages  than  the  standard  ? — Well,  we  have 
not  quite  an  understanding. 

13357.  But  it  is  done  ? — It  is  done  ;  yes. 

13358.  But  you  had  heard  that  there  were 
trade  unions  where  that  was  not  allowed  ? — Well, 
I  could  not  say  that  I  had  heard  mentioned  the 
name  of  a  trade  union. 

13359.  You  cannot  name  one  ? — No, 

13360.  But  you  have  heard  it  spoken  of? — I 
have  heard  it  spoken  of. 

13361.  You  cannot  name  one  ? — I  cannotname 
one. 

13362.  You  have  no  definite  knowledge  ? — Of 
my  definite  knowledge  I  cannot  name  one. 


'  ^'H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

13363.  Can  you  tell  me  if  you  have  made  any 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  your  scheme  ? — 
No,  Sir  ;  I  have  made  no  estimate. 

13364.  And  does  your  pension  scheme  intro- 
duce any  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  except  as  regards  old  people  ? — None 
that  I  am  aware  of,  Sir. 

Chairman. 

13365.  You  founded  your  recommendation  of  Compaia- 
a  higher  rate  of  payment  per  week,  10s.  a  week,  j.'vecostof 
to  ^  inhabitants  of  London  on  the  gi-ouud  that  l" "Ion" 
living  in  London  was  more  expensive  than  else-  and  the 
where.    I  think  you  gave  as  an  instance  of  the  P'"'''"<=esi 
greater  expense  the  rent  of  houses  ? — Yes. 

13366.  Is  it  greater  in  other  respects ;  is  food 
of  all  sorts  and  other  matters  in  which  tlie  work- 
ing classes  are  interested  ;  are  those  things 
dearer  in  London  than  elsewhere  ?— I  have 
heard  from  my  fellow  workmen  who  have  come 
from  the  provinces  that  they  are  somewhat 
dearer  in  London  than  in,  say,  Manchester,  or 
Birmingham,  or  Leicester,  or  places  of  that 
character. 

13367.  Is  that  because  the  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  working  man's  expenditure  are 
somewhat  higher  in  London  than  they  are  else- 
where, or  is  it  that  the  same  articles  cannot  be 
bought  at  the  same  price  ? — It  is  that  the  same 
articles  cannot  be  bought  at  the  same  price,  I 
take  it. 

13368.  A  lady  who  gave  evidence  here,  who 
has  during  a  long  and  very  honourable  life 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  working  classes  and 
lived  daily  among  them,  and  who  knows  all  the 
minutiai  of  their  lives  probably  as  well  as  any 
person  living,  when  asked  on  that  point,  said 
this  :  "  On  the  other  hand  people  seem  so  often 
"  to  forget  that  everything  except  rent  is  cheaper 
"  in  London,  vegetables,  bread,  meat,  fish, 
"  amusements,  and  travelling  ;  everything  is 
"  cheaper  except  rent;  rent  is  the  only  thing 
"  that  is  high.  Coal  is  higher  in  the  country  if 
"  you  have  to  buy  it,  of  course  you  may  have 
"  wood,  but  if  you  have  to  get  coal  it  is  much 
"  dearer  in  the  country  than  in  London."  Do 
you  question  the  accuracy  of  that  description  ? 
— In  some  things,  yes.  A  man,  with  whom  I 
worked  for  over  20  years,  came  from  Birming- 
ham, and  he  told  me  over  and  over  again  tliat  he 
could  purchase  a  cart  load  of  coal  for  aljout  a 
shilling  or  eighteenpence. 

13369.  But  every  place  is  not  Birmingham. 
Birmingham  is  in  the  centre  of  a  f^jreat  coal 
region,  and,  of  course,  coal  is  cheaper,  as  it  is  in 
the  country  where  I  live,  which  is  a  colliery 
country.  But  take  Essex ;  take  Mr.  Broadhurst's 
country,  Norfolk,  do  you  suppose  they  could 
get  coal  there  as  cheap  as  they  could  in  London  ? 
— I  am  not  saying  that  they  could ;  all  I  point 
out  is  that  an  universal  statement  of  that  kind  is 
not  quite  correct,  that  here  is  one  case  where 
coal  is  cheaper  outside  of  London. 

13370.  The  larger  |iroportion  of  England  is 
not  on  the  coal  measures? — No  ;  I  should  suppose 
not. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

13371.  "  The     Amalgamated     Society     of  Society  of. 
"  Ensiineers  ceases  to  require  the  minimum  rate  ^d'^j^'^* 
"  of  wages  at  55,  and  permits  its  older  members  workmen. 
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Mr.  Humphreys- Owen — continued. 

"  to  continue  earning  what  they  can."  Is  that 
accurate  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes? — As 
far  as  ray  knowledge  goes  that  is  accurate. 

13372.  That  is  an  accurate  statement? — As 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

13373.  Does  your  form  of  labour  exist  in 
London  and  in  the  provinces  ? — Very  little  in 
the  provinces. 

13374.  Do  you  know  if  the  rate  of  wages 
which  is  demanded  by  the  trade  union  in  your 


Mr.  Stuart — continued. 

trade  in  the  provinces  or  in  London  is  highest  ? 
It  is  highest  in  London. 

13375.  And  that,  I  believe,  is  the  case  in  s 
almost  every  skilled  trade? — As  far  as  my  ^ 
knowledge  goes  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Brondhurst. 

13376.  You  have  some  at  Warrington,  about 
"Warrington  ? — I  think  we  have,  but  they  are 
mostly  wire  drawers,  the  makers  of  wire,  but  we 
Avork  the  wire. 

Adjourned  till  To-morrow  at  noon. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  19th  July  1893. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Eoom,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Present  : 


The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  KG. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassby,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  m.p. 
Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 

Mr.  a,  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth. 

Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr. 
Cardii^. 


Govern- 
ment 
Annuities 
Act,  1882. 


Mr.  James  J.  Cardin,  Receiver  and  Accountant  General  of  the  General  Post  Ofl&ce,  and 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Lang,  Controller  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  Department,  called  in; 
and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

13377.  Mr.  Cardin,  you  are  Receiver  and 
Accountant  General  to  the  General  Post  Office  ? 
— {Mr.  Cardin.)  Yes. 

13378.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? 
—Since  1886. 

13379.  And  how  long  have  you  been  connected 
with  the  Department? — Since  1859. 

13380.  You  well  remember  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Fawcett's  Government  Annuities  Act  of 
1882?— Yes. 

13381.  I  think  it  would  be  useful,  if  you  were 
to  give  a  general  account  of  the  scope  of  that 


Chairman — continued . 

Act,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
since  administered  ? — Certainly.  When  Mr. 
Fawcett  came  to  the  Post  Office  as  Postmaster 
General,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  then  existing  system  of  life  insurance  and 
annuities  was  very  little  used,  or  comparatively 
little  used  ;  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  find  out 
the  causes  of  the  system  not  being  used,  because 
he  was  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Post 
Office  being  a  public  institution,  should  be  avail- 
able throughout  the  country  for  the  purposes  of 
this  class  of  thrift.    He  accordingly  considered 
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Chairman — continued. 

how  matters  might  be  improved,  and  he  obtained 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  which  he  was  Chairman,  to  inquire  into  the 
question  generally.  The  present  system  was 
submitted  to  that  Committee,  and  the  residt  was 
the  passing  of  the  Government  Annuities  Act  of 
1882. 

13382.  Can  you  charge  your  memory  so  as  to 
say  whether  the  Act  followed  closely  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  ? — Yes,  in  every 
particular,  and  it  was  brought  into  operation  in 
June  1884. 

Lord  iJngen. 

13383.  Which  Act  was  that  ?— Mr.  Fawcett's 
Act ;  the  Government  Annuities  Act,  1882. 

Chairman. 

13384.  Well,  what  was  the  scope  of  that  Act  ? 
— The  object  of  that  Act  is  to  issue  insurances 
to  any  person  between  the  ages  of  14  and  65  to 
insure  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  100/.,  or  if 
the  insurant  is  under  eight  years  of  age  a  sum  not 
exceeding  51.  These  insurances  are  of  two  kinds. 
They  are  for  the  payment  of  money  at  death,  or 
for  the  payment  of  money  at  any  age  selected  by 
the  insurant,  or  sooner,  in  case  of  death. 

Lord  Lingen. 

13385.  The  Post  Office  annuities  were  granted 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  1882  ?—  Post  Office 
annuities  have  been  issued  since  1864. 

Chairman. 

13386.  You  are  now  dealing  with  the  invest- 
ment of  gross  sums.  We  have  not  yet  come  to 
the  annuities  ? — Yes.  Annuities  are  issued  for 
any  amount  not  exceeding  TOO/,  to  any  person 
not  under  the  age  of  five.  Annuities  are  of 
two  classes :  immediate  annuities,  and  deferred 
annuities. 

13387.  Will  you  explain  what  the  immediate 
annuity  is? — The  immediate  annuity  is  an 
annuity  which  can  be  purchased  to  commence  at 
once  upon  payment  of  a  given  sum.  The  deferred 
annuity  is  an  annuity  which  becomes  payable  at 
any  age  fixed  by  the  applicant,  for  which  he  can 
pay  a  lump  sum  down,  or  pay  annual  premiums. 

13388.  In  what  respect  does  this  arrangement 
for  investing  in  annuities  difi'er  from  the  pre- 
ceding one  ? — The  limits  were  altered.  The 
deferred  annuities  are  payable  under  two  tables. 
In  the  one  case  the  purchase  money  is  not  return- 
able, in  the  other  case  the  purchase  money  is 
returnable. 

13389.  Well,  what  was  the  effect  of  this  Act 
upon  the  insurance  under  the  two  heads  that  you 
have  mentioned  ? — You  mean  as  regards  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  ? 

13390.  No,  1  mean  as  to  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness. Would  you  like  that  information  to  be 
stated  by  Mr.  Lang? — We  will  put  in  a  Table 
laying  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  that  before  you, 
if  you  will  allow  us  to  do  so. 

13391.  Would  that  Table  show  what  the 
gradual  increase  of  investments  had  been  ? — Yes, 
it  would  show  the  amount  of  business  done  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  what  is  being  done  at 
the  present  time. 

13392.  You  can  state,  perhaps,  what  the 
general  result  has  been  ;  how  far  the  increase 
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has  taken  place  ? 
here. 

13393.  Has  the  increase  of  business  under  Mr. 
Fawcett's  Act  been  as  much  as  was  expected  ? — 
No  ;  1  may  say  generally  not. 

13394.  Can  you  give  any  reasons  why  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  the  first  reason  is  that  the 
premiums  were  rather  high.  The  tables  were 
prepared  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
and  the  subject  is  now  under  consideration  by  a 
Treasury  Committee  with  a  view  to  revising 
those  tables. 

13395.  Has  the  Committee  been  sitting  for 
some  time? — Yes,  for  several  months. 

13396.  And  do  you  know  whether  they  have 
arrived  at  any  result  ? — No,  they  have  not  yet 
reported. 

13397.  Other  objections  have  been  raised  to 
the  Post  Office  system  ;  that  defei-red  annuities 
are  not  attractive  to  the  public  ? — Yes. 

13398.  Another  is  that  sufficient  publicity  is 
not  given  to  the  advantages  which  it  confers ; 
and  another  is  that  the  local  post  office,  being  very 
often  kept  by  a  village  shopkeeper,  people  do 
not  care  to  have  the  state  of  their  investments 
known  to  him ;  do  you  attach  importance  to  all 
or  any  of  those  objections? — {Mr.  Lang.)  No,  I 
do  not  attach  any  importance  to  those  statements. 
Of  course,  in  almost  every  village  there  is  a 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  we  have  found 
that  if  depositors  object  to  deposit  their  money  keepers 
or  do  business  in  one  village,  they  will  do  the 
business  in  another  village.  That  has  been  over 
and  over  again  the  experience.  Sometimes 
they  do  make  the  objection  that  they  imagine 
the  shopkeeper  who  may  keep  the  office  may 
have  some  knowledge  of  their  concerns,  and  to 
avoid  that  they  do  their  business  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  very  often  quite  close  by. 

13399.  That  is  one  of  the  objections  that  I 
mentioned  to  you  ;  you  have  referred  to  the  last 
of  the  three  objections  I  mentioned.  Are  the 
other  ones  in  your  opinion  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  important  ?  What  importance  do  you 
attach  to  the  other  ones  ;  first,  as  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people  to  deferred  annuities ;  and  next 
the  absence  of  publicity  :  the  want  of  exact 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
advantages  conferred  by  the  system? — I  think 
that  that  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  success  of 
the  Post  Office  business.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of 
the  system. 

13400.  Now,  the  advantages  provided  for,  or 
intended,  by  Mr.  Fawcett's  Act  were,  first  of  all, 
the  opportunity  of  investing  for  a  gross  capital 
sum.  I  think  that  is  called  Endowment  In- 
surance ;  has  that  been  much  used  ? — Yes,  there 
are  two  classes  of  Endowment  Insurances  ;  the 
one  is  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  premium, 
which  has  been  a  great  deal  used  ;  and  the  other 
is  by  a  single  payment,  which  has  been  very 
little  used  indeed. 

13401.  In  the  case  of  the  one  which  you  say 
has  been  a  great  deal  used,  can  you  tell  us  to 
what  extent  it  has  been  used  ? — To  this  extent  : 

I  am  speaking  more  especially  of  a  special  effort  Canvass  of 
which  was  recently  made  amongst  the  employes  P"** 
of  the  Post  Office,  and  the  advantages  were  fo,.  ^^^^^ 
pointed  out  more  especially  to  the  jimior  mem-  benefit  at 
hers  of  the  Post  Office,  and  in  those  cases  where 
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Good 
results. 


Chairman — continued. 

Mr,  Lang,  they  had  the  information  they  very  readily  took 

  up  the  insurance  policies,  and  they  stated  as 

their  reason  why  they  did  so,  that  they  desired 
to  provide  for  themselves  at  the  age  of  60.  That 
is  the  only  table  under  which,  at  present,  through 
the  payment  of  an  annual  premium,  provision 
can  be  made  at  the  age  of  60.  Many  messenger 
boys,  and  also  telegraph  boys  took  up  insurances, 
and  they  stated  that  their  object  in  insuring  for  a 
certain  amount  at  the  age  of  60  was  that  they 
might  make  some  provision  for  themselves  at 
that  age. 

13402.  You  referred  to  having  made  a  canvass 
of  the  officers  of  the  Department  ? — Yes. 

13403.  Who  did  you  include  in  what  you  said 
as  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Department  ? — 
Wei],  they  would  be  almost  entirely  the  boy 
messengers,  and  the  telegraph  messengers. 

13404.  Ali  those?— Yes. 

1 3405.  Can  you  say  what  their  numbers  were  ? 
— Yes.  In  London  and  country  :  we  received 
228  in  London,  and  603  in  the  country. 

13406.  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  number  of  Post  Office  employes 
who  were  canvassed  ? — About  5,000. 

13407.  Were  those  confined  to  London? — 
London  and  the  country  offices. 

13408.  They  were  not  confined  to  London  ? — 
No. 

13409.  Does  the  5,000  include  the  whole  of 
them  in  London  and  the  country  ? — No.  We 
only  partially  carried  out  the  experiment ;  we 
did  not  carry  it  out  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
country. 

13410.  Was  it  availed  of  equally  well  in 
London  and  the  country  ? — More  in  London 
than  in  the  country  ;  a  larger  proportion  availed 
themselves  of  it  in  London  than  in  the  country. 

13411.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what 
the  effects  of  that  appeal  were  in  an  increase  of 
the  investments  and  of  the  annuities  ? — Yes. 

13412.  Perhaps  you  would  give  separately 
what  the  increase  was  in  both  Departments  ? — 
During  the  year  1892  insurances  to  the  number 
of  1,398  amounting  to  49,540/.  were  granted  to 
officers  of  the  Department  as  against  only  28  of 
1,932/.  in  1891,  and  19  of  1,645/.  in  1890.  That 
is  as  regards  the  insurances.  Then  the  deferred 
annuities  purchased  during  the  year  1892  num- 
bered 214  of  4,252/.  as  against  142  of  2,183/.  in 
the  year  1891  ;  showing  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent,  iii  the  number,  and  of  94  per  cent,  in  the 
amount. 

Lord  Lingen. 

13413.  You  are  still  speaking  of  the  Depart- 
ment?—  Of  the  Department  only.  This  has 
reference  to  the  special  canvass  which  was  made. 

Chairman. 

13414-5.  Would  you  tell  us  in  what  manner 
that  effiDrt  was  conducted? — What  I  want 
to  know  is  how  you  set  about  it;  did  you 
call  them  together,  did  you  address  tliem, 
or  did  you  write  to  them,  or  what  did  you  do  ? — 
No ;  an  officer  of  the  Department  took  steps  in 
the  matter.  It  might  be  in  some  cases,  amongst 
the  messengers,  one  of  the  inspectors  would  call 
a  boy  and  point  out  to  him  what  the  advantages 
of  the  system  were,  and  he  Avould  fill  up  a  pro- 
posal form  Avhich  would  be  carried  through  in 
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the  usual  course,  and  the  contract  would  be  Mi 
granted. 

13416.  Was  it  done  by  an  individual  canvass? 
—Yes. 

13417.  Well  now,  that  is  a  very  large  and  Ag 
gratifying  increase  :  can  you  suggest  any 
methods  by  which  the  same  good  influence  might  aii( 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  people  ouside  of  tei 
the  Department,  and  by  what  agencies  ?  —  ^j" 
Yes,  I  would  more  especially  suggest  that  the 
managers  and  teachers  of  schools  should  be  asked 

to  act  as  agents  for  the  Department.  I  may  say 
that  we  have  already  been  in  communication 
with  the  Education  Department,  and  they  are 
very  willing  indeed  to  take  up  this  question,  but 
of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  with  the 
Treasury. 

13418.  Have  they  begun  operations  at  all  ? —  " 
No,  not  in  that  direction  ;  but  if  you  will  allow 
me  I  will  inform  you  what  has  been  done  with  bai 
regard  to  the  Savings  Bank  work.  When  the 
school  fees  were  abolished  in  1891  we  placed 
ourselves  in  communication  with  the  Education 
Department,  and  by  mutual  arrangement  a 
circular  was  sent  out  to  the  managers  and 
teachers  asking  them  to  use  their  influence  with 
the  children,  instead  of  keeping  those  pence  to 
hand  them  over  to  the  teachers  so  that  they 
might  be  placed  on  "  stamp  slips,"  and  for  the 
children  to  open  by  that  means  Savings  Bank 
accounts. 

13419.  In  what  year  ? — We  commenced  in  1891, 
and  the  results  from  that  to  the  present  time  are 
these  :  from  the  1st  September  1891,  to  the  30th 
March  1893  (19  months),  3,465  penny  banks 
were  established  in  connection  with  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank,  and  2,118  applications  from 
schools  were  also  received  to  adopt  the  system 
of  stamp  deposits,  making  a  total  of  5,583 
separate  efforts  to  encourage  thrift  as  against 
only  459  for  the  immediate  previous  corres- 
ponding period. 

Lord  Lingen. 

13420.  That  is  the  deposit  bank  only  ?  That 
is  the  Savings  Bank  only,  the  deposit  bank  only  ? 
— Yes. 

Chairman. 

13421.  Can  you  state  the  suins  which  were 
deposited  in  that  time? — No,  we  could  not  give 
you  the  figures  at  the  present  time,  we  have  not 
the  figures.  But  I  might  say  that,  to  show  to 
what  extent  it  was  further  taken  up,  upwards 
of  half-a-million  shilling  forms,  tliat  is  twelve- 
peuny-stamp  forms,  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
schools,  as  well  as  150,000  four-shilling  forms, 
that  is,  holding  48  stamps.  This  new^  form  was 
devised  solely  for  the  purpose  of  the  use  of 
schools.  It  is  a  more  handy  form  and  it  is 
more  acceptable  on  that  account.  Over  1,100,000 
shilling  forms  have  been  issued,  and  then  we 
also  find  that  considerable  additions  in  cash  were 
subsequently  made  by  the  children  in  accounts 
opened  by  means  of  the  stamp  slips.  The  scheme 
embraces  many  facilities  which  have  been 
throughly  advertised  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Education  Department,  such  as  the  periodical 
attendance  of  a  Post  Office  clerk  to  receive  the 
completed  stamp  foims,  and  the  supply  of  the 
stocks  of  stamps  on  credit.  Where  we  supply 
stamps  on  credit — that  is,  where  the  masters 
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have  not  the  ready-money,  we  supply  these 
stamps  and  they  give  guarantees,  so  that  our 
supplies  are  perfectly  secured.  In  remote  dis- 
tricts, school  managers  and  others  may  forward 
deposits  to  a  Post  Office  in  free  registered 
letters.  I  may  add  that  the  popularity  of  )he 
scheme  is  thoroughly  established,  and  tliat  the 
great  advantage  of  familiarising  the  children 
during  school-life  with  the  methods  of  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  has  been  secui'ed. 

13422.  Do  you  see  any  greater  difficulties 
than  those  which  you  have  just  stated  to  be  so 
successfully  encountered  in  applying  the  stamp 
system  in  the  direction  of  g-ettino;  schoohnasters 
to  give  the  sort  of  assistance  which  you  are  now 
suggesting  ? — No,  T  do  not  see  any  difficulty  at  all. 

13423.  There  are  no  complications  ? — No. 

13424.  It  will  be  all  simple  and  straight- 
forward ? — Yes,  quite. 

13425.  But  would  you  propose  that  the  school- 
masters should  bring  the  tables  of  the  Post 
Office  system  to  the  knowledge  of  other  than 
school  children  ? — Yes. 

13426.  In  the  present  case,  I  suppose,  they 
have  to  do  mostly  with  the  children,  or  with  the 
parents  through  the  children? — Almost  entirely. 
It  is  entirely  confined  to  them. 

13427.  But  in  the  new  case  they  will  have  to 
deal  directly  with  a  great  number  who  were  not 
under  their  immediate  influence  ? — Yes,  they 
might  have  to  do  so. 

13428.  But  still  you  believe  that  their  agency 
would  be  very  useful  by  the  facts  which  they 
have  put  forward  ? — Yes,  exceedingly  —  im- 
mensely useful,  I  think. 

13429.  Is  there  any  other  official  besides 
those  which  you  have  mentioned  which  you 
think  might  be  usefully  employed  in  the  same 
direction  ? — Yes.  If  the  Registration  Bill 
should  become  law.  By  that  Bill  we  find  that 
registrars  are  to  be  appointed  in  every  electoral 
district,  and  they  would  become,  I  believe, 
Government  servants.  Of  course,  the  registrar 
would  have  great  information  as  to  the  where- 
abouts and  the  position  of  all  the  people  in  the 
electoral  district,  and  we  certainly  think  that  he 
would  be  most  valuable  as  another  class  of 
agent. 

13430.  Well,  that  is  in  the  future;  that  de- 
pends upon  the  passing  of  the  Bill  in  its  present 
form  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

13431.  Now  are  there  any  modifications  of  the 
existing  tables  which  in  your  opinion  would 
popularise  the  Act  of  1882  ? — Yes,  there  might 
be  a  few.  There  would  be  the  active  agency 
desirable  of  schoolmasters,  and  a  wider  pov/er 
to  pay  commissions  which  are  only  now  paid  to 
officers  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

13432.  Would  you  propose  any  alteration  in 
the  rates ;  that  subject  I  suppose  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  ? — Yes.  If 
that  could  be  done,  certainly  that  would  be  one 
of  our  suggestions.  That  would  require  our 
Regulation  45  to  be  widened  to  include  schools, 
&c.  but  that  could  be  done  under  the  present 
Act ;  then  the  other  point  would  be  premiums 
to  be  reduced,  and  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
2^  per  cent,  to  be  allowed  to  purchasers.  En- 
dowment assurance  tables  are  required  by  annual 
premiums  for  other  ages  than  60  ;  we  are  at  present 
confined  to  60. 


Chairman — continued. 

13433.  Have  you  ever  contemplated  that  a  Mr.  Lang. 
higher  rate  than  2|  per  cent,  should  be  paid  by  — m 
the  State,  and  if  so,  would  it  be  received  out  of 

a  sum  which  would  have  to  be  provided  for  by 
Vote  ? — Oh  yes,  of  course ;  that  would  depend 
upon  the  contribution  as  regards  State  aid.  If 
the  State  provided  aid,  this  table  would  have  to 
be  arranged  accordingly. 

13434.  That  is  the  form  in  which  you  would 
suggest  that  aid  should  be  given  in  case  the 
State  intervenes,  in  taking  action  to  encourage 
this  form  of  thrift  ? — Yes. 

31435.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make?  Further 
— Then  there  are  the  endowment  assurance  tables  ^"'''^i^^ 
required,  by  ynnual  premiums  for  other  ages  than  annuUy 
60,  so  that  a  person  could  provide  for  old  age  in  payable 
this  way  if  they  preferred,  and  purchase  an  "monthly, 
immediate  annuity  when  the  endowment  became 
due. 

13436.  Anything  else  ?  —  Tables  to  pro- 
vide for  monthly  premiums  for  deferred 
annuities. 

13437.  Yes  ? — And  tables  also,  to  provide  for 
the  monthly  payment  of  annuities,  as  half  yearly 
payments  are  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  industrial  classes. 

13438.  I  think,  in  the  evidence  that  we  have  Returnable 
just  heard,  not  much  has  been  said  as  to  deferred  annuities, 
annuities,  imder  circumstances  more  certain  to 

give  return  to  the  investor  than  the  ordinaiy 
deferred  annuity  ;  have  you  any  scheme  by  which 
the  annuitant  may  receive  back  his  money  ? — 
(Mr.  Cardin-)  Yes ;  I  will  explain  that.  By  Mr. 
Mr.  Fawcett's  Act,  imder  the  money  returnable  Cardin, 
table,  if  a  person  is  imable  to  continue  the 
annual  payments,  or  if  he  should  die  before  the 
first  payment  of  the  annuity  is  made,  the  actual 
payments  in  can  be  returned,  without  interest. 

13439.  Of  course,  the  payment  under  those 
circumstances  is  larger  than  it  would  be  for  a 
mere  deferred  annuity — The  payment  is  simply 
a  repayment  of  the  money  paid  in  without 
interest. 

13440.  Yes  ;  but  the  payment  by  the  investor 
is  larger? — It  is  larger  in  the  case  where  the 
money  is  retiirnable. 

13441.  Well,  does  that  prevent  applications  More  used, 
being  made  for  such  forms  of  investment? — I 

think  that  the  money  returnable  table  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  purchasers. 

13442.  Is  it  more  used  in  consequence  ? — It  is 
more  used. 

13443.  But  not  to  the  extent  that  you  would 
like  to  see  it  ? — No,  not  to  the  extent  that  I 
would  like  to  see  it. 

13444.  And  you  think  that  that  might  be  fur- 
ther popularised  ? — I  think  so.  The  present 
tables  are  framed  under  instructions,  that  the 
business  shall  be  self-supporting,  but  if  the  State 
should  decide  to  give  aid,  I  Avoidd  suggest  for 
the  consideration  of  this  Commission,  that  a 
special  annuity,  say  of  13/.,  should  be  issued  to 
the  wage-earning  classes  at  reduced  rates.  That  is 
provided  that  State  aid  be  given,  I  think  it 
could  be  applied  in  that  way. 

13445.  Something  on  the  jH-inciple  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme,  only  in  another  form  ? — I 
am  thinking  ol'  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme. 

13446.  In  another  form? — Yes.  Of  course  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  issue  those  annuities 
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Chairman — continued, 
to  any  persons  who  might  choose  to  apply  for 
them  ;  they  might  be  limited  to  the  class  for 
which  it  is  intended  to  give  State  aid  by  the 
conditions  under  which  the  policies  were  issued. 

13447.  You  mean  that  they  are  not  intended 
for  the  richer  or  easier  class? — Quite  so — these 
special  annuities  should  only  be  issued  to  men 
earning  less  than  some  amount  to  be  decided 
upon. 

13448.  Without  regard  to  the  nature  of  their 
employments,  but  only  Avith  regard  to  the  amount 
of  their  earnings  ? — Yes,  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  their  earnings. 

13449.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  that  you 
would  wish  to  make  ? — I  should  like  to  add  a 
few  words,  if  I  may.  Employers  of  labour  might 
very  largely  assist  in  extending  the  annuity 
business,  because  under  the  present  regulations 
employers  can  collect  the  premiums  from  their 
employes,  and  pay  them  over  to  the  Department 
in  bulk. 

13450.  They  are  authorised  to  do  it? — Yes; 
they  are  authorised  to  do  that ;  and  under  that 
arrangement  the  insurant  or  annuitant  is  not 
required  to  pay  the  first  year's  premium  in  ad- 
vance. The  employer  undertakes  to  collect  the 
money,  and  the  cimtract  is  issued  at  once. 

13451.  That  power  exists  now? — That  power 
exists  now. 

13452.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  used  ? — 
Only  to  a  very  small  extent.  Employers,  I 
should  add,  do  not  incur  any  responsibility  or 
liability  whatever  with  regard  to  that,  because 
directly  they  cease  to  collect  the  money,  they 
notify  the  fact  to  the  Post  Office,  and  it  is  left 
to  the  insurant  or  the  annuitant  himself  to  com- 
plete the  payments. 

13453.  In  the  other  case  you  have  hitherto 
mentioned,  whereby  you  think  publicity  could  be 
given,  the  reason  is,  that  the  State  has  a  certain 
hold  upon  its  agent,  but  here  they  can  only  use 
persuasion.? — Only  persuasion.  Then  again, 
friendly  societies  could  assist,  they  could  obtain 
for  their  members  insurances  or  annuities  on  the 
same  principle.  They  could  obtain  policies  in 
the  members'  own  names,  or  in  the  name  of  the 
society  for  the  member.  They  could  collect 
from  the  member,  with  their  own  collections, 
the  premiums  and  pay  the  amount  over  in  bulk 
to  the  Post  Office  periodically. 

13454.  Is  there  anything  in  your  plan  to  which 
you  think  the  friendly  societies  would  object  ?— 
I  gather  from  conversations  which  I  have  had  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  feeling  of  certain 
societies  upon  the  subject,  that  there  exists  a  fear 
that  it  might  lead  to  some  Government  control; 
but  I  pointed  out  that  it  could  not  operate  in 
that  way,  because  the  society  merely  pays  over 
the  money,  and  the  State  could  have  no  object 
in  interfering  with,  I  will  call  it,  the  agent 
society,  because  it  is  to  the  insurant  or  annuitant 
to  whom  the  Department  would  look  ibr  payment. 
I  would  also  add  that  the  friendly  societies  might 
receive  the  annuities  for  their  members  and  pay 
out  the  money  by  such  instalments  as  they  might, 
by  mutual  arrangement,  agree  to. 

13455.  Have  you  discussed  that  part  of  your 
suggestions  with  the  managers  of  friendly  socie- 
ties ? — Yes. 

13456.  And  have  they  seen  any  objection  to 
that? — Well,  I  think  they  were  personally  in 
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favour  of  it  ;  but  the  committees  did  not  adopt 
it. 

13457.  They  were  rather  nervous  about  sub- 
mitting that  to  their  committees  ? — I  think 
they  did  submit  it  to  the  committees,  but  the 
committees  did  not  adopt  it. 

13458.  Could  you  mention  any  of  the  societies 
in  which  the  attempt  was  made? — I  would  rather 
not  mention  any  names,  because  my  conversations 
were  of  a  confidential  character. 

13459.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  that  you 
can  make  ? — I  think  that  if  employers  ot  labour 
and  friendly  societies  would  assist  or  co-operate 
with  the  department  in  this  matter,  very  great 
advantage  would  be  derived  if  they  would 
also  extend  it  to  the  insurances.  Then 
as  regard  modification  of  arrangements, 
made  under  the  Act  of  1882.  I  would  point 
out  that  all  the  old  arrangements  were  simplified, 
everything  was  taken  out  of  the  forms  which 
could  with  safety  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
present  forms  are  excessively  simple.  But  it  is 
necessary,  of  course,  to  obtain  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  ensure  the  identification  of  the  in- 
surant or  annuitant,  and  also  the  proof  of  age. 
In  the  case  of  life  insurances,  medical  examina- 
tion is  dis])ensed  with  for  insurances  not  ex- 
ceeding 25/.,  but  in  that  case  the  policy  does 
not  come  into  full  operation  for  two  years. 

13460.  But  where  tlie  sum  is  above  25Z.  then 
a  regular  medical  certificate  is  required? — Yes, 
there  is  a  medical  certificate  in  that  case,  but 
no  medical  certificate  is  required  in  the  case  of 
an  annuity.  Another  advantage  of  the  new 
system  is,  that  the  age  of  the  applicant  can  be 
stated  on  a  special  form,  and  that  form  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Registrar  General  for  verification, 
and  the  expense  of  a  certificate  of  birth  is  saved 
to  the  applicant. 

13461.  You  are  now  mentioning  the  oppor- 
tunities that  exist  under  the  i)resent  act,  you  are 
not  suggesting  improvements  at  present  ?— I  am 
mentioning  advantages  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment. Then  as  regards  the  payment  of  the 
premiums  themselves,  Mr.  Fawcett  felt  very 
strongly  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  poor  man 
might  not  insure  or  purchase  old  age  pay  was  a 
disinclination  to  saddle  himself  with  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  annually  through  life  a  stated  sum,  and 
arrangements  are  made  under  which  an  insurance 
or  annuity  can  be  obtained  by  a  single  payment. 
For  instance,  a  man  of  24  years  of  age  by  pay- 
ing down  a  sum  of  17.  I3s.  IW.  can  secure  an 
annuity  of  1/.  to  commence  at  the  age  of  65. 

13462.  At  wh:it  age  ? — At  sixty-five  ;  Hud,  of 
course,  any  larger  sum  can  be  obtained  according 
to  the  amount  paid. 

13463.  That  is,  instead  of  an  annual  payment, 
there  might  be  a  single  payment  in  the  nature 
of  a  capital  payment  ? — Yes.  And  in  order  to 
assist  the  public  in  insuring  or  purchasing 
annuities  the  business  was  grafted  into  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank,  the  idea  being  that  the 
premium  might  be  saveil  by  small  sums.  So 
small  a  svim  as  a  shilling  can  be  paid  into  the 
Bank,  and  th  it  shilling  can  be  saved  a  penny 
at  a  time  by  the  use  of  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  slips,  so  that  when  a  man  was  in  tull 
work,  or  if  he  obtained  a  little  windfall,  he 
could  ensure  several  years'  premium  being  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  his  policy,  and  thus  if 
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Chairman — continued. 

he  was  out  of  work  he  would  not  lose  the  benefit 
of  the  policy.  On  that  point  I  may  add  that  in 
no  case  under  the  Post  Office  does  a  man  lose 
all  the  benefit  in  case  of  inability  to  pay,  or 
death. 

13464.  In  no  case? — In  no  case  do  they  lose 
everything,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  deferred 
annuity,  where  a  man  dies  before  the  first  pay- 
ment of  his  iinnuity  becomes  due. 

13465.  And  in  that  case  no  part  of  his  pay- 
ment is  returned  to  his  next  of  kin? — No  part 
of  the  payment;  but  in  the  case  where  a  man 
gets  oui  of  work  and  is  unnble  to  continue 
the  payment  of  premium,  a  reasonable  time  is 
allowed. 

13466.  How  much  time  ? — There  is  no  actual 
limit.  At  any  time  a  man  may  come  and  say  : 
"  I  wish  to  renew  my  premium." 

13467.  And  he  might  either  pay  a  lump  sum 
which  would  cover  the  deficiencies,  or  he  might 
make  a  payment  on  account,  however  small  ?— 
Exactly  so. 

j  Mr.  Henley. 

13468.  Has  he  to  pay  the  back  money? — That 
would  be  part  of  the  arrangement.  If  a  man 
was  unable  to  pay  that,  a  modified  policy  would 

i  be  issued ;  that  is  to  say,  a  policy  to  the  extent 
i  of  the  money  already  paid.  It  may  be  interest- 
I  ing  to  state  that  in  the  case  of  annuities  paid 
I  under  the  Post  Office,  a  quarter  of  tlie  amount 
i  of  the  annuity  is  paid  after  the  death.    This  is 

very  useful  to  poof  people  in  the  shape  of  burial 

money. 

There  is  one  point  \  should  like  to  add,  if 
I  may,  on  the  question  which  your  Lordship  put 
to  me  with  reference  to  the  non-use  by  the 
working  classes  of  the  insurance  system. 

Chdirman. 

13469.  Yes?  — I  am  afraid  that  there  is  a  verv 
extensive  system  going  on  in  certain  industrial 
societies,  under  which  they  offer  very  large 
premiums  to  foremen  and  gangers  and  men  of 
that  class  to  obtain  insurances  amongst  the 
working  people. 

13470.  Are  those  under  new  societies  ? — No  ; 
I  do  not  think  that  they  are  new. 

13471.  But  as  I  gather  from  you  efforts  are 
bning  made  to  induce  a  great  number  of  people 
to  subscribe  to  institutions  with  the  promise  of 
advantages  which,  in  your  opinion,  they  cannot 
confer?^ — Well,  they  may  be  able  to  confer 
advantage  by  giving  preference  to  these  men 
in  various  ways,  and  by  giving  them  employment. 

13472.  But  why  should  they  not  give  the 
utmost  possible  advantages  as  long  as  their 
system  is  not  unsound  ? — My  point  rather  was 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  "  truck  system  "  that  is  going 
on.  I  think  it  is  known  as  a  "  truck  system," 
where  the  gangers  bring  undue  pressure  to 
bear. 

13473.  I  do  not  understand  that  as  the  truck 
system? — I  thought  that  that  was  the  name 
used  some  time  ago. 

13474.  The  truck  system  means  the  payment 
of  wages  by  food  and  goods  of  various  sorts 
instead  of  money ;  how  does  that  apply  to  Avhat 
you  are  saying  ? — Possibly  this  might  take  that 
form,  in  the  shape  of  insurance  premiums  instead 
of' money. 


Chairman — continued. 

13475.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Avorkmen 
accept  this  insurance  instead  of  wages  ? — It 
amounts  to  that ;  I  think  they  are  obliged  to 
insure  because  of  the  premium  which  the  foreman 
or  the  superintendent  would  get. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

13476.  Because  of  the  commission  he  would 
get  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  Avord  I  should  have 
used. 

Chairman. 

13477.  An  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  ?  —  Not  by  the  employer,  but  by  the 
foremen  or  superintendents.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  insurance 
policies  are  taken  out,  in  industrial  companies, 
which  lapse.  I  think  that  must  be  a  very  serious 
evil,  because  if  a  man  commences  insurance 
and  is  obliged  to  drop  it,  he  is  very  unlikely 
to  commence  it  again,  unless  under  compulsion. 

13478.  Is  there  any  other  observation  you 
would  like  to  make  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Loch. 

13479.  Can  you  say  whether  women,  to  any 
very  large  extent,  place  their  money,  first  of  all, 
we  will  say,  in  the  deposit  account  ?  — 
{Mr.  Lang.^  Yes  ;  to  a  very  large  extent. 

1 3480.  Women  of  the  working  classes  ? — I  do 
not  say  so  much,  women  of  the  working  classes, 
but  I  think  a  large  proportion  of  those  do,  but 
more  especially  does  the  practice  prevail  amongst 
servants  and  governesses,  and  people  of  that 
class. 

134S1.  Can  you  say  what  the  figures  are? — 
I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  I  could  obtain  a 
return  showing  the  figures.  I  have  not  the 
return  with  me. 

13482.  You  could  not  speak,  even  in  general 
terms,  so  as  to  show  what  proportion  they  might 
be  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  speak  on  the 
point  with  any  accuracy. 

13483.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  large  payers 
on  the  insurance  lines  which  have  been  sketched 
out,  speaking  of  insurance,  apart  from  deposit  ? 
— No  ;  because  the  Post  Office  Insurance  business 
is  of  very  small  extent. 

13484.  So  that,  practically,  women  do  not 
make  any  provision  for  old  age  through  the  Post 
Office? — No,  only  to  a  limited  extent,  we  have 
individual  instances,  and  those  where  we  did 
make  an  attempt  in  the  office  to  encourage  such 
provision  among  the  women  clerks  in  the  leavings 
Bank  Department,  and  a  fair  proportion  did  take 
up  annuity  policies. 

13485.  But  outsiders  have  not? — No. 

13486.  There  are  joint  annuities  for  men  and 
women,  are  those  much  taken  up? — Not  \ery 
much. 

13487.  -Are  those  taken  up  by  working-class 
people  ? — Not  to  a  very  large  extent. 

13488.  I  think,  Mr.  Cardin,  you  referred  to 
State  aid  ?—(ilir.  Cardin.)  Yes. 

13489.  You  proposed,  as  I  understood  you,  to 
offer  rather  better  terms  on  returnable  annuities  ? 
— No. 

13490.  I  understood  you  to  refer  especially 
when  you  made  your  remark  to  returnable 
annuities? — No;  my  remark  was  that  if  it  be 
decided  to  give  State  aid,  a  favourable  way  of 
doing  it  would  be  by  giving  special  annuities. 
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Mr.  Loch — continued. 

13491.  The  present  interest  is  taken  at  2g  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

13492.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that 
increasing  the  interest  above  the  normal  market 
rate  has  largely  increased  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  insurance,  or  for  Post  Office  benefits  ? 
— By  reducing  the  rates  for  insurance  there  was 
an  ii^crcase,  but  that  has  not  been  tried  in  the 
case  of  annuities. 

13493.  And  was  that  reduction  in  such  a  form 
really  as  to  give  a  bonus  to  applicants  ? — No  ;  it 
was  simply  a  reduction  in  the  annual  payments. 

13494.  But  it  did  give  them  what  you  might 
call  more  than  the  market  advantages  of  the 
transaction  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

'  -13495,  Can  you  quote  any  instance  in  which 
niore  than  the  market  advantages  have  been  given 
to  the  applicant  ?— I  do  not  know  of  any  case  in 
which  more  than  the  market  value  has  been 
given. 

13496.  There  is  no  instance  in  which  more 
than  the  market  value  has  been  given  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  any.  The  policy  has  always  been 
to  fix  the  premium  at  the  lowest  price  at  which 
the  business  can  be  carried  on  without  loss. 

13497.  In  making  your  suggestion  that  if 
State  aid  Avas  granted  this  advantage  might  be 
given,  had  you  any  experience  to  rely  upon  to 
show  that  that  would  be  a  practical  force  ? — No  ; 
no  experience,  but  by  reducing  the  price  the  in- 
ducement is  increased. 

13498.  You  then  mentioned  also  that  there 
would  have  to  be  a  limit  of  wages  in  the  case  of 
insurers  ? — I  was  not  proposing  a  scheme ;  1 
merely  mentioned  that  incidentally  as  what  might 
be  done. 

13499.  And  I  am  taking  it  up  as  such  :  what 
would  be  the  means  in  the  hands  of  the  Post 
Office,  we  will  say,  for  adopting  a  system  of 
inquiry  or  investigation  as  to  the  limit  of  wage  ? 
—  Post  Office  agents  are  all  over  the  country,  and 
I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
that,  but  in  all  cases  the  conditions  are  mentioned 
in  the  policy,  and  those  conditions  are  framed 
upon  statements  made  by  the  applicants  them- 
selves. If  the  applicant  made  a  false  statement 
he  would  be  liable  to  lose  all  benefit. 

13500.  And  would  you  rely  upon  that  as  your 
main  check  ? — I  should  see  no  objection  to  doing 
so. 

13501.  Even  though  this  is  rather  new  gi-ound, 
I  understand,  not  yet  covered  by  any  policy  that 
at  present  exists? — Quite  so. 

13502.  In  the  case  of  payments  collected  by 
any  friendly  society,  and  paid  over  on  behalf  of 
those  who  contribute  them  to  the  Savings  Bank, 
is  there  any  limitation  as  to  the  amount  per  share 
that  may  be  paid  in  ? — There  is.  No  insurance 
or  annuity  can  be  purchased  lor  more  than 
lOOZ. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13503.  With  regard,  Mr.  Cardin,  to  annuity 
insurances,  can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  proportion 
of  lapses,  what  proportion  there  is  of  those  who 
commence  and  do  not  follow  it  up  ? — We  could 
put  in  a  paper,  but  we  have  not  the  information 
here. 

13504.  Could  j'ou  say  in  a  general  way,  is  it  a 
large  proportion  ? — No,  not  large. 


Mr.  Booth — continued. 

13505.  A  small  pi'oportion  ? — A  very  small 
proportion. 

13506.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  people  who 
take  up  these  annuities,  can  you  say  whether 
they  come  largely  from  what  are  called  the 
Avorking  classes  ? — I  should  say  not. 

13507.  So  that  you  have  no  great  evidence  to 
show  what  proportion  of  lapees  would  be  likely 
to  come  from  working-class  insurances  ? — No  ; 
we  have  no  statistics  to  show  that. 

13508.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
to  show  that  the  proportion  of  lapses  in  friendly 
societies  is  very  large,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  ask  the  question  ? — Certainly.  I  could  put 
in  a  paper  if  you  wished  it,  giving  the  exact 
numbers. 

13509.  But  then  you  could  not  say  how  many 
of  those  annuity  insurances  are  of  a  working- 
class  character  ? — There  are  very  few,  but  we 
have  no  statistics  on  the  subject  at  present. 

13510.  With  regard  to  the  danger  of  thrift 
which  is  based  upon  the  paid  influence  of  fore- 
men, do  you  think  that  such  insurances  woidd  be 
more  likely  to  lapse  than  others,  becaiise  of  the 
possibility  of  the  pressure  being  withdrawn  ?— 
The  tendency  would  be  that  way. 

13511.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  your 
thinking  that  that  form  of  influence  towards 
thrift  is  not  to  be  desi'  ed  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

13512.  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Cardin,  in  a  very 
few  words,  and  so  that  I  ran  understand,  what 
you,  through  the  Post  Office,  offer  to  me,  say  at) 
an  investor  in  the  Post  Office,  for  a  deferred 
annuity.  Yon  stated  generally,  but  you  have 
not  stated  the  particulars  as  to  what  the  form  is 
and  the  amount.  Tell  me  what  advantages  you 
give  me  ;  I  want  it  as  plainly  as  possible  and  in 
as  few  words  as  possible  ? — If  you  wished  to 
purchase  a  deferred  annuity,  after  giving  the 
particulars  of  your  requirement,  you  would  have 
a  savings  bank  book  issued  to  you,  and  into  that 
account  you  could  place  any  sum  of  money  up  to 
30/.  in  one  year,  and  you  could  give  a  direction 
that  your  premiums  should  be  paid  out  of  that 
accomit  as  they  become  due,  or  if  you  directed 
that  Government  Stock  should  be  purchased 
with  any  of  your  savings,  the  dividends  upon  that 
stock  would  be  added  lo  yoiu-  deposit  accoxmt, 
and  if  your  interest  and  dividends  amounted  to 
a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  your  annuity,  you 
would  have  nothing  further  to  do  in  the  matter. 
As  each  period  came  round  the  amount  would  be 
transferred  from  your  deposit  accoxmt  to  your 
annuity  account,  and  you  woiild  not  be  required 
to  do  anything  further  imtil  you  made  your 
application  for  the  annuity  when  the  first  pay- 
ment became  due. 

13513.  At  what  age  would  I  commence  to  get 
an  annuity  of  20/.  a  year,  or  10/.  a  year,  and 
what  not  ? — What  age  would  you  select. 

13514.  I  would  select  25? — Upon  the  pay- 
ment of  Is.  45</.  Aveekly,  you  would  secure  at  the 
age  of  60  an  annuity  of  1  Os.  a  week. 

13515.  And  supposing  I  commenced  at  18 
years  of  age,  it  would  be  still  less  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  still  less. 

13516.  And  now  do  you  think  that  this  state- 
ment that  you  have  just  made  with  the  necessary 
additional  statements  for  other  ages,  and  at  other 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

scales,  could  be  drawn  out  in  a  simple  form  and 
in  big  type,  so  that  the  ordinary  labouring  man 
could  read  it  and  imderwtand  what  it  meant? — 
You  are  speaking  specially  of  the  one  for  State- 
aid. 

13517.  No,  I  am  speaking'  now  of  this  ;  what 
is  in  my  mind  is  this  ? — T  follow  you  now.  The 
reason  why  those  tables  are  so  numerous  is,  that 
the  premium  varies  at  every  age.  That  is  to  say, 
the  age  at  which  the  person  is  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing the  annuity,  and  the  age  at  which 
the  annuity  becomes  payable.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  prepare  tables  showing  Avhat 
the  payment  would  be  under  all  conditions ;  but 
the  table  itself  could  not  very  well  be  simplified, 
because  it  shows  at  each  age  the  number  of 
years  to  which  the  annuity  is  deferred  and  the 
exact  sum  it  would  cost  for  one  pound  a  year,  so 
that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  multiplication  to  find 
out  the  premiums  required  for  any  particular 
annuity. 

13518.  Why  cannot  the  Post  OflSce  have  a 
bill  printed  in  big  type  at  the  top,  bottom,  and 
centre,  and  referring  the  reader  to  the  Post 
Office  for  further  particulars  ;  my  object  is  that 
I  want  the  public  to  get  the  information.  Nobody 
knows  about  it  in  the  country  places,  and  they 
cannot  read  your  tables.  They  are  as  difficult 
and  as  confusing  as  a  Treasury  paper  on  income 
tax.  Nobody  can  understand  it,  and  I  want  to 
know  cannot  you  make  it  plainer  and  more 
simple  ? — (Mr.  Lang.)  I  think  we  do  so  ;  nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  thsit  {producim/  a  placard 
and  showing  it  to  the  Commission).  It  is  in  every 
post  office. 

13519.  Is  this  one  of  the  new  things  you  have 
published  ? — They  have  been  out  for  some  time. 

13520.  What  do  you  call  some  time  ? — Two  or 
three  years,  some  of  them.  This  one  is  one  of  the 
later  ones. 

13521.  Yes,  I  fancy  so,  because  I  have  not 
seen  it  in  any  post  office.  You  can  have  a 
double  crown  poster,  can  you  not? — We  have  not 
sufficient  space  in  our  post  offices  for  many  very 
large  posters. 

13522.  But  there  are  lots  of  other  places  where 
they  could  be  exhibited,  police  stations  and 
church  doors,  and  so  on  ?  — But  the  people  will 
not  put  them  up  at  those  places. 

13523.  My  object  is  to  remove  the  present 
objection,  that  the  working  people  do  not  renlly 
get  to  know  about  these  things  'I— {Mr.  Cardin.) 
I  may  say  that  the  Department  has  spent  very 
large  sums  in  issuing  notices  to  the  public. 

13524.  Yes,  but  it  is  the  way  in  which  they 
are  issued,  rather  than  the  nmnber  ? — Quite  so. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  to  simplify  them  in  any 
way  that  we  can,  but  in  sending  out  a  circular 
broadcast  we  do  give  a  simple  illustration  ;  we 
do  give  that. 

13525.  Do  you  keep  an  artist  in  the  Depart- 
ment?— Not  specially. 

13526.  Do  not  you  think  that  something  in  the 
nature  of  pictorial  illustration  might  be  employed 
by  the  Department  for  exhibition  in  schools  and 
village  reading-rooms  and  clubs  by  which  some 
sort  of  object  lessons  could  be  given,  because 
there  is  nothing  which  attracts  the  notice  of 
working  people  so  much  as  a  picture  of  some 
sort  or  other,  and  if  you  had  a  clever  man  in  the 
Department  who  understood  the  art  of  adver- 
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tising — I  do  not  say  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  people 
information — that  if  you  got  some  aid  of  that 
kind  by  which  you  could  make  known  informa- 
tion which  nobody  gets  at  present,  because  it 
does  not  come  under  iheir  notice,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  ?— We  should  be  very  glad  to 
issue  any  notice  of  that  kind. 

13527.  Will  you  consider  the  question  of 
illustration,  even  of  a  mere  skeleton  bill  ;  a  bill 
that  would  attract  a  man's  attention  six  or  ten 
yards  ofl;'? — I  shall  be  very  glad  to  submit  to 
you,  if  you  will  allow  me,  such  an  illustration. 

13528.  Did  you  take  systematic  steps  in  1882  Circular^ 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  employers  in  makin"-  known  '1 
your  new  scheme  — 1  es,  we  sent  out,  I  may 

say,  thousands  of  circulars. 

13529.  And  were  bills  distributed  ?— Yes, 
large  bills  ;  we  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  on 
that. 

13530.  But  they  were  stuffed  full  of  small 
type  ? — No. 

"  13531.  Yes,  I  hear  they  were  ?— All  the 
information  cannot  be  circulated  in  large  type  ; 
it  must  be  more  or  less  in  small  type,  other- 
wise we  should  have  such  an  enoi'mous  bulk. 

13532.  In  fact,  you  give  more  food  to  these 
people  than  they  can  consume,  and  they  go  away 
without  taking  any? — The  Department  meets 
with  this  difficulty,  that  if  we  give  a  small 
amomit  of  information  we  are  asked  why  do  we 
not  give  more,  or  they  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  that  which 
is  stated  ;  but  I  quite  see  the  object  of  your 
inquiry. 

13533.  People  who  have  had  large  experience 
in  connection  with  this  matter  have  discovered 
years  back  that  the  less  you  can  put  upon  a 
bill  the  more  widely  it  will  be  read? — Quite 
so. 

13534.  And  you  can  refer  on  the  bill  to  a 
source  for  further  information  ? — Quite  so. 

13535.  You  did  not  say,  1  think,  what  propor-  Lump 
tion  of  the  officials  in  your  department,  to  all  benefit  at 
employed,  joined  your  investment  for  a  sum  of  annultyf 
money  at  60  years  of  age  ? — {^Mr.  Lang.)  Amongst 

the  boy  messengers  in  the  Department  between  Mr.  Lang. 
60  and  70  per  cent,  joined. 

13536.  Would  that  suggest  this  to  you,  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  issue  information 
generally  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  your  officials 
on  the  same  lines  ? — Certainly. 

13537.  That  evidently  appeared  to  be  more 
popular  than  a  deferred  annuity  ? — Yes,  it  did. 

13538.  Then  may  I  ask  that  you  will  consider 
that  as  well  in  your  future  operations  ?  -  Yes, 
we  will.  -  ; 

13539.  You  are  taking  steps  now  to  make 
known  the  advantages  of  your  office  for  thrift 
investments  amongst  the  school  population  ? — 
Yes. 

13540.  What  steps  are  you  taking  in  a  similar 
v/ay  to  make  them  known  amongst  the  adult 
population  ;  what  parallel  steps  ? — No  parallel 
steps  until  we  obtain  sanction  for  the  employment 
as  agents  of  the  school  managers  or  schoolmasters. 
If  we  get  the  necessary  sanction  for  that,  • 
then  we  can  extend  it  to  others  beyond  the 
school  children.    There  is  no  reason  why  the 
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schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  should  not 
use  their  influence  in  the  neighbourhood  itself 
beyond  the  school. 

13541.  Yes  ;  would  you  suggest  that  they 
should  give  occasional  addresses  at  ni<j;ht  at  the 
evening  school,  inviting  adults  to  be  present — 
upon  this  question  of  thrift  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
they  iiave  not  much  time,  but  we  should  like  it 
very  much  if  they  would  do  it. 

13542.  Would  railway  companies  allow  you 
to  advertise  in  their  stations  ? — We  are  consider- 
ing that  question  now. 

]  3543.  And  the  police  stations  ?  —  We  have  not 
considered  that,  but  the  railway  stations  we  are 
considering. 

13544.  And  the  police  stations  ? — There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  the  police 
stations. 

13545.  You  will  consider  that  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

13546.  And  would  there  be  a  possibility,  Mr. 
Cardin,  of  your  putting  yourselves  into  com- 
munication with  the  factory  and  workshop 
Department,  and  asking  their  aid,  so  that  in 
factories  and  workshops  some  of  your  bills 
might  be  placed  ;  I  mean  that  no  employer  would 
object  if  he  was  properly  approached  ? — {Mr. 
Cardin.)  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
do  so,  and  we  will  take  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

13547.  May  I  ask  you  one  more  question,  and 
if  you  answer  it,  it  will  not  bind  you  at  all  to 
the  exact  figure,  but  would  you  mind  saying 
what  is  in  your  mind  as  to  the  amount  of  annual 
income  which  should  bar  a  man  or  woman  from 
your  State-aided  annuity  ;  it  will  not  affect  your 
ultimate  conclusion  at  all,  but  I  merely  want  to 
know  what  is  in  your  mind  ? — I  should  say 
about  50.9.  weekly  Avages,  that  would  be  the 
maximum,  but  I  have  not  considered  the  point. 

13548.  That  is  merely  something  in  your 
mind  ;  something  between  21.  and  3/.? — Yes. 

13549.  Now  the  Department  as  a  Department 
I  understand  has  no  objection  for  increasing  the 
opportunities  for  savings  in  your  several  depart- 
ments?—  None  whatever. 

13550.  It  is  only  Parliament  that  limits  you  ? 
—  Yes,  certainly. 

13551.  As  to  the  amount  of  annual  deposit? 
— Certainly ;  it  is  a  limit  imposed  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

13552.  And  you,  as  a  Department,  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  its  increase? — No.  {Mr. 
Lang.)   We  should  be  glad  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Henley. 

13553.  Following  up  the  last  question,  would 
you,  Mr.  Cardin,  go  so  far  as  the  present  income 
tax  with  regard  to  putting  people  upon  this 
special  Government  annuity ;  would  you  take 
the  income  tax  limit  ? — {Mr.  Cardin.)  I  am  not 
enabled  to  give  any  special  information  upon 
that,  because  1  have  not  considered  the  point. 
My  remark  is  simply  with  reference  to  the  sug- 
gestions that  I  have  read  in  these  reports  on  the 
question  of  State  aid  being  given,  and  I  only 
suggest  to  the  Commission  for  consideration, 
whether  it  might  not  be  done  through  the  Post 
OflSce  and  in  that  form. 

13554.  But  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  go 
80  far  as  150^  yearly  as  the  limit? — There  is  no 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

objection  which  occurs  to  me  as  to  that  because  > 
I  understand  the  idea  is  to  be  that  when  the  man  ^* 
reaches  65  years  of  age  assistance  shall  be  given, 
and  the  man  who  is  annually  receiving  that 
amount  may  at  any  time  lose  his  employment  or 
get  into  bad  health,  and  although  he  may  ap])ear 
to  be  in  very  good  circumstances,  comparatively, 
at  the  present  moment,  there  may  be  difficulties 
which  he  cannot  foresee,  and  1  personally  should 
not  like  to  exclude  that  man  from  the  arrrange- 
ment. 

13555.  So  that  you  would  not  have  the  benefit 
confined  to  people  who  had  been  employed  in 
manual  labour  ? — Exactly  so. 

13556.  Then  would  you  exclude  the  lowly-paid 
clerk,  or  persons  who  are  paid  at  the  same  rate 
as  clerks? — No,  I  would  not. 

13557.  You  would  not  exclude  such  people? — 
No,  I  would  not. 

13558.  Then  you  would  have  to  fix  some  annual 
limit  like  the  income  tax  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  some 
annual  limit  would  be  necessary.  Why  I  specially 
recommend  the  Post  Office  is  because  the 
machinery  is  already  in  existence,  and  it  is  so 
elastic  that  it  would  take  in  all  cases  ;  that  a  man 
might  commence  to  make  this  saving  even  a  little 
later  in  life.  One  of  the  schemes  seemed  rather 
to  limit  the  provision  to  men  of  the  age  of  25,  but 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  make  it 
desirable  for  a  man  to  wish  to  make  provision, 
even  later  than  that,  and  the  existing  Post  Office 
arrangements  lend  themselves  to  an  arrangement 
of  the  kind. 

13559.  I  see  that  Section  5  of  the  Government  Pes 
Annuities  Act  of  1882,  Sub-Section  9  says  this  : 
"  If  the  fund  formed  by  the  receipt  of  sums  in 
"  respect  of  insurances  is  so  much  in  excess  of 
"  the  liabilities  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
"  payment  made  to  obtain  insurances,  and  a  new 
"  Table  is  made  under  the  Section  for  that  pur- 
"  pose,  the  Treasury  may  provide  for  giving  to 
"  the  persons  entitled  to  insurances  in  force  at 
"  that  time,  such  portion  of  the  surplus  of  such 
"  fund  as  seems  just,  in  such  manner  as  seems 
"  expedient."  Has  the  Treasury  been  fortu- 
ately  able  to  to  do  that  ? — At  the  present  time  a 
Treasury  Committee  is  sitting  with  a  view  to 
revising  the  Tables  under  the  powers  given  in 
that  Clause. 

13560.  But  up  to  this  time  ? — No  change  has 
taken  place  since  1884. 

13561.  Well,  then.  Section  6  says  this  :  "The 
"  regulations  made  in  pursuance  of  Section  16 
"  of  the  Government  Annuities  Act  of  1864, 
"  shall  provide  {a)  for  proofs  of  age,  of  identity, 
"  and  state  of  health."  Well,  have  you  ever 
had  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
proof  of  age  ? — Yes ;  difficulties  arise  occa- 
sionally. 

13562.  And  how  do  you  satisfy  yourself  that  a 
person  has  reached  the  age  of  65,  or  whatever 
the  age  may  be  ;  what  are  your  regulations  for 
that? — Inquiry  is  made  at  the  time  that  the  con- 
tract is  granted,  and  proofs  of  age  are  required. 
The  simple  plan,  under  the  regulations  framed 
under  this  Act,  is  that  the  man  makes  a  state- 
ment giving  the  necessary  particulars,  that  state- 
ment is  referred  to  the  Kegistrar  General,  and 
if  the  Registrar  General  certifies  that  the  par- 
ticulars are  correct  the  proposal  is  accepted, 
and  if  not  we  I'equire  the  applicant  to  obtain  a 
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certificate  of  birth.  Sometimes  there  is  great 
diflBculty  about  that,  and  then  the  case  is  dealt 
with  upon  its  merits.  The  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners are  consulted,  and  they  consider  what 
evidence  must  be  produced. 

13563.  What  percentage  ot  difficulties,  do  you 
think,  woidd  arise  under  the  question  of  age  ? — 
A  very  small  percentage,  indeed. 

13564.  Less  than  one  per  cent,  ? — Less  than 
one  per  cent.,  certainly. 

13565.  I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Lang,  there  was 
a  post  office  in  every  village? — (Mr.  Lang.) 
Well,  there  are  10,800  of  them. 

13566.  Well,  I  know  a  considerable  number  of 
villages  which  are  without  a  post  office  ;  aud 
would  there  any  practical  difficulty  in  allowing  a 
rural  messenger  to  receive  money  on  behalf  of 
the  Savings  Bank  ? — (Mr.  Cardin.)  Might  1  read 
an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee in  1882,  with  reference  to  the  employes 
of  the  Post  Office  carrying  on  business  of  that 
kind  :  "  It  has  been  suggested  that  letter-carriers 
"  might  be  employed  in  this  way,  but  your  Com- 
"  mittee  think  that  this  would  be  undesirable, 
"  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  the  neglect 
"  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  primarily 
"  appointed,  namely,  the  delivery  of  letters." 
The  matter  was  very  fully  considered,  and  that 
is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  as  the  result  of 
their  deliberations. 

13567.  I  did  not  contemplate  that  they  should 
call  at  the  houses  of  persons  in  the  same  way  as 
the  officials  of  the  Prudential  and  other  offices 
do,  but  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
money  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  allowed  to 
sell  stamps  ;  woidd  there  be  any  practical  objec- 
tion to  that? — The  only  objection  would  be  that 
they  might  delay  the  delivery  of  letters.  I  be- 
lieve>  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  many  of  the  rural 
messengers  do  conduct  business  of  that  sort  for 
people  in  the  country,  but  we  are  not  officially 
aware  of  it. 

13568.  I  am  speaking  of  working  people  who 
think  twice  before  they  would  walk  three  miles 
to  a  post  office  ? — There  would  be  no  objection 
beyond  the  one  which  I  have  stated.  Yes ; 
there  would  be  one  other  objection,  and  that  is 
the  control  of  the  individual  and  the  keeping  of 
a  check  upon  the  money  so  received.  These  men 
might  receive  money  and  not  report  it. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13569.  Could  it  not  be  done  entirely  by  the 
sale  of  stamps? — There  is  an  arrangement  in 
operation  now  under  which  a  person  can  pur- 
chase postage  stamps  from  the  rural  messenger, 
and  affix  them  to  a  stamp  slip.  (Mr.  Lang.) 
I  might  add  that  in  some  cases  school-rooms 
have  been  used  for  that  purpose,  where  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  issuing  them  for  the 
children,  they  are  also  issuing  for  the  village  at 
large. 

Mr.  Henley^ 

13570.  My  remarks  only  applied  to  the  rural 
postman  who  comes  every  morning  into  the 
village,  whether  it  would  not  facilitate  matters 
if  he  could  do  that,  but  you  seem,  Mr.  Cardin,  to 
think  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way? — 
{Mr.  Cardin.')  There  are  difficulties. 

13571 .  I  thought  something  coidd  be  done,  such 
as  the  marking  of  a  card,  the  issuing  of  a  card  ? 

86630. 
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— But  then  the  Department  would  not  be  aware  ^ 

/•I  •  t  1  •  •  -111  Caruih 
ot  the  ti-ansaction.    And  it  is  conceivable  that  a  -. 

difficulty  might  arise  in  this  way.    You  are  aware 

that  a  depositor  only  receives  interest  upon  even 

pounds,  so  that  if  the  deposit  marked  u])on  th« 

card    ])rought  the  previous   de]iosit  up  to  an 

even  pound,  the  Department  would  be  unaware 

of  it  until  some  time  afterwards. 

Lord  Brassey, 

13572.  You  have  expressed  regret  that  the  General 
amount  of  business  which  you  do  in  connection 
with  the  provision  of  Immediate  and  deferred 
annuities  is  so  small  ? — Yes. 

13573.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  the 
business  which  you  actually  carry  on  in  this 
branch  is  only  to  a  very  small  extent  in  connec- 
tion with  members  of  what  are  called  the  work- 
ing classes  ? — Yes. 

13574.  That  is  so  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

13575.  And  that,  practically,  you  do  no  busi- 
ness in  relation  to  the  provision  of  annuities  with 
the  class  of  persons  concerning  whose  lot  in  old 
age  this  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  make 
inquiry? — I  am  afraid  not. 

13576.  And  supposing  those  modifications  were 
made  in  the  terms  of  the  premiums  and  other- 
wise which  you  think  are  possible,  I  suppose 
you  would  entertain  a  strong  doubt  as  to  there 
being  any  business  done  with  the  class  of  persons 
who  go  to  the  State  for  relief  in  their  old  age  ? 
— There  would  be  a  probability  of  some  business 
being  done,  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  to 
what  extent  it  would  be  likely  to  take  place. 
The  prejudice,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  against  annui- 
ties, is  not  limited  to  annuities  issued  by  the  Post 
Office.  Private  enter|)rise  does  not  succeed  in 
selling  deferred  annuities. 

13577.  And  is  not  that  the  case,  so  far  as  yon 
know,  abroad,  in  countries  where  the  State 
attempts  to  make  some  arrangements  similar  to 
your  own  annuities  ? — I  think  there  are  difficul- 
ties there. 

13578.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
of  it,  but  you  can  either  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no"  to 
the  question  :  that  in  Francs  there  exists  a 
system  somewhat  similar  to  your  own  annuities, 
and  that  there  there  are  no  applicants  for 
annuities  excepting  those  who  are  compelled  to 
make  application  by  their  employers? — I  believe 
that  is  so.  I  think  the  form  of  thrift  in  France 
most  popular  is  the  Rente  system. 

13579.  The  old  stocking  ?  — No,  they  purchase 
the  Rente  script. 

Lord  Lingen. 

13580.  Ihe  sums  that  you  receive  from  in- 
surers in  the  Savings  Bank  Department  of  the 
Post  Office  are  kept  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
postal  revenue,  are  they  not  ? — All  amounts  re- 
ceived for  insurances  or  annuities  are  paid  over 
specially  to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  for 
investment. 

13581.  And  the  interest  that  you  receive  on 
those  deposits  is  determined  by  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners? — The  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners invest  those  monies  in  certain  securities 
to  which  they  are  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  they  place  the  di^ddends  received  from  those 
investments  to  the  credit  of  the  Insurance  and 
Annuity  fund.    Out  of  that  fund  they  pay  all 
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expenses,  and  they  pay  the  insurances  and 
annuities. 

13582.  Your  relations  with  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners,  and  the  interest  that  you  get 
from  them,  and,  generally,  the  finances  of  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Treasury  ? — Yes. 

13583.  Then,  supposing  you  wished  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  rate  of  interest  or  in  the 
advantages  that  you  gave  for  the  deposits,  all 
that  would  have  to  be  submitted  by  you  to  the 
Treasury  and  done  with  Treasury  control,  would 
it  not? — Any  altei'ation  in  the  rate  of  interest 
on  deposits  would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
bitt  the  tables  of  premiums  for  insurances  and 
annuities  can  be  framed  by  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

13584.  Then  the  management  of  these  finances 
are,  speaking  broadly,  either  determined  by  Act 
of  Parliament  or  by  continuous  Treasury  con- 
trol ? — Quite  so. 

13585.  You  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
Post  Office  that  a  favourite  form  of  insurance 
there  was  not  for  the  deferred  annuity,  but  for 
the  lump  siun  deferred  and  payable  at  a  future 
tim?  ? — {Mr.  Lang.)  Not  by  a  single  payment, 
but  by  annual  premiums. 

13586.  No;  but  after  the  age  accrued  it  was 
to  accrue  in  a  single  sum  ? — Yes. 

13587.  Do  you  think  that  the  idea  there  was 
that  by  the  time  the  Post  Office  servant  was  out 
of  your  service  he  might  want  to  set  up  some 
business  for  himself,  and  that  this  capital  sum 
would  be  of  use  to  him  in  that  relation  ?— Yes, 
clearly  so.  That  statement  was  made  to  me  on 
frequent  occasions. 

13588.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  opera- 
tive beyond  your  own  service,  and  that  to  a 
certain  extent  it  may  account  for  thrifty  persons 
not  particularly  affecting  the  purchase  of  a 
deferred  annuity? — I  think  it  would  be  of  great 
use  if  it  were  extended  outside  of  our  service. 

13589.  They  are  not  doing  it? — I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

13590.  What  I  wanted  to  point  at  was  this : 
we  have  had  repeatedly  in  evidence  before  us 
that  persons  otherwise  thrifty  do  not  care  to  buy 
a  deferred  annuity,  and  you  have  given  us 
instances  in  your  service,  which  is  no  doubt  an 
inlelligent  one  and  closer  to  authentic  informa- 
tion than  other  people,  that  the  form  of  insurance 
that  they  prefer  is  that  of  a  lump  sum  to  accrue 
at  a  future  time  ? — Yes. 

13591.  Well,  if  a  thrifty  labourer  had 
increased  his  deposits  gradually  in  the  Post 
Office  instead  of  buying  that  deferred  annuity, 
when  he  was  past  labour  and  wanted  to  set  up 
some  little  business,  that  money  of  his  in  the 
Savings  Bank  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
in  your  service,  where  they  have  purchased  this 
deferred  payment,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  woidd 
do  so. 

13592.  To  that  extent  it  does  not  show  Avant 
of  thrift  in  the  working  people  that  they  do  not 
adopt  this  particular  form  of  buying  a  deferred 
annuity  ? — No. 

13593.  HaA'e  you  had  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  working  people  would  be  somewhat 
jealous  of  their  employers  being  your  agents  for 
the  purposes  of  deferred  annuities,  would  not 


Lord  Lingen — continued. 

they  as  a  class,—  or  have  you  no  means  of 
judging  Avhether  they  would  not  as  a  class 
]n-efer  to  transact  that  busines?  themselves  ; 
has  it  come  under  your  notice  at  all  ? — {^Mr. 
Cardin.)  No,  we  have  no  inlormation  on  that 
point,  but  I  think  it  is  extremely  likely  that  it 
would  occur. 

13594.  Is  that  facility  that  you  mentioned 
largely  taken  advantage  of ;  that  if  a  man  has 
got  a  deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and  he  also 
wants  to  buy  a  deferred  annuity,  he  might  say 
to  the  Post  Office  :  "  Now  as  long  as  I  have  got 
a  de])osit  sufficient  to  pay  my  premimns,  you 
])ay  them  for  me  :  and  if  my  deposit  falls  below 
the  sum  required  you  give  me  notice  "  ? — That 
is  the  system  in  operation.  Premiums  are  paid 
in  that  way. 

13595.  Is  that  plan  largely  taken  advantage 
of? — All  the  insurance  and  annuity  business  is 
conducted  in  that  particular  way ;  all  the  pre- 
miums are  so  paid. 

13596.  But  you  must  have  a  certain  number 
of  persons  who  have  got  deferred  annuities 
without  having  a  deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank  ? 
— Not  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1882. 
All  the  business  is  conducted  in  that  way. 

13597.  So  that  a  man  could  not  buy  a  deferred 
annuity  unless  he  had  a  deposit  in  the  Savings 
Bank?— The  first  payment  would  be  made  a 
deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank.  A  book  would  be 
issued  to  him. 

13598.  Supposing  the  first  payment  was  with- 
drawn from  tlie  Savings  Bank  in  the  shape  of 
premiums,  what  would  happen? — The  second 
l^ayment,  or  any  subsequent  payment,  would 
have  to  be  paid  through  a  Savings  Bank  ;  it 
would  have  to  be  paid  directly  into  a  Savings 
Bank  as  a  deposit,  and  that  can  be  done  at  any 
time  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  balance  in  the 
deposit  account  not  being  sufficient  to  meet  the 
premiums,  about  a  month  before  they  become 
due  a  notice  is  sent  from  the  Savings  Bank  to 
the  depositor  stating  what  the  balance  is  and 
the  amount  required  to  be  paid  in  by  a  certain 
date. 

Lord  Playfair. 

13599.  In  the  successful  cauvass  which  you 
made  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Post  Office 
were  the  results  from  all  classes,  from  persons 
with  weekly  wages  as  well  as  from  those  having 
salaries  ?—(iWr.  Lang:)  They  were  all  persons 
having  weekly  wages. 

13600.  They  were  all  persons  having  weekly 
wages? — All  on  weekly  wages. 

13601.  Chiefly  letter-carriers  and  people  of 
that  class  ?— Yes  ;  boy  messengers,  telegraph 
messengers,  and  letter-carriers. 

13602.  Y'ou  did  not  go  higher  ?— No,  only  with 
the  exception  of  the  deferred  annuities,  which 
were  purchased  by  the  women  clerks. 

13603.  Did  that  residt  not  encourage  you  very 
much  in  the  belief  that  a  much  more  active 
ao-ency  might  produce  better  results  than  the 
Post  Office  have  yet  attained  ?— It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  that  that  the  Education  Department 
were  approached. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13604.  Do  the  wage-earners  in  the  Post  Office 
acquire  any  deferred  pay  when  they  are  retired 
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Mr.  Booth — continued. 

from  their  work  ? — {^Mr.  CarcUn.)  Yes  ;  they  are 
entitled  to  pension. 

13605.  So  that  all  those  boys  and  men,  amongst 
whom  you  made  this  successful  canvass,  were 
anticipating  some  pension  or  another  in  old  age  ? 
— {Mr.  Lang.)  Yes,  but  this  would  be  an  addition 
to  it. 

13606.  That  did  not  seem  to  make  them  less 
inclined  to  be  thrifty  in  this  other  sense? — Not 
at  all. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

13607.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  the  fact 
of  a  man  having  a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
account  more  private  than  it  is  at  present  ? — 
(itfr.  Cardin.)  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  more 
private  than  it  is  at  present,  because  nobody 
knows  anything  about  it  but  the  depositor  and 
the  Department,  the  local  postmasters  who  re- 
ceive the  money  are  not  allowed  to  keep  any 
record.  They  send  up  an  account  of  their 
receipts,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  keep  a  copy. 

13608.  The  notice  is  sent  in  a  very  conspicu- 
ously-shaped and  coloured  envelope,  so  that 
everybody  in  the  house  cannot  fail  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  particular  person  to  Avhom 
it  is  addressed  has  an  account  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank? — We  have  changed  the  envelope, 
but  we  are  sending  out  so  many  that  any  par- 
ticular form  adopted  would  soon  become  known. 
{Mr.  Lang.)  We  are  changing  them  now. 

13609.  You  recognise  that  it  would  be  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  do  ? — Yes ;  it  would  be  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Broadliurst. 

13610.  You  correctly  stated,  Mr.  Cardin,  that 
there  is  an  objection  in  villages  and  rural  dis- 
tricts to  postmasters,  and  the  people  they  may 
have  in  their  employ,  knowing  what  depositors 
are  doing  ? — {Mr.  Cardin.')  Yes. 

13611.  Would  that  objection  be  modified  if 
in  the  ca-^e  of  many  of  the  post  offices  as  they 
now  exist,  one  person  only  were  authorised  to 
receive  Savings  Bank  deposits,  instead  of  every 
person  in  the  post  office  ? — Practically  it  comes 
to  that  now,  except  in  small  country  offices, 
because  the  counters  are  so  arranged  that  only 
one  official  is  the  recipient  of  deposits.  In  the 
large  offices  there  is  only  one  official  at  the 
counter  who  receives  such  deposits  or  knows  any- 
thing about  them. 

13612.  If  I  go  into  an  office  where  there  are 
three  or  four  girls,  probably  most  of  them  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 


Mr. 
Cardin. 


Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

13613.  Girls  ranging  from  18  and  20  to  30 
years  ?  —  Yes. 

13614.  Every  one  of  these  girls  is  entitled  to 
receive  my  deposit — and  can  she  not  receive  it? 
—  I  think  you  would  find  that  tliat  is  not  usual, 
because  as  a  rule  that  it  is  only  one  official  at 
a  time  who  receives  Savings  Bank  deposits. 

13615.  Might  it  not  be  any  one  of  the  officials  ? 
— It  would  be  the  principal  duty  of  only  one 
official  to  receive  it.  The  counter  is  divided,  1 
think,  in  most  cases  into  "  sale  of  stamps,"  and 
"  money  order  and  savings  bank  business."  There 
is  only  one  clerk  in  charge  of  each  branch  of  the 
business. 

13616.  I  am  speakingof  a  post  office  in  a  semi- 
rural  district,  where  it  is  partly  post  office  and 
partly  shop  ? — Then  you  mean  that  any  one  of 
the  assistants  to  the  shopkeeper  might  come 
forward. 

13617.  Certainly,  and  do  ? — Yes. 

13618.  That  is  objectionable,  I  mean  to  the 
minds  of  man}'  of  the  local  people  ? — Quite  so. 

13619.  Rather  because  this  person  might  be 
their  next  door  neighbour,  or  a  person  with 
whom  they  had  an  outstanding  account,  or  that 
sort  of  thing  ?  — Yes. 

13620.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
in  the  case  of  an  office  such  as  I  have  described, 
and  I  could  describe  it  much  more  closely  if  it 
was  necessary  to  do  so,  to  limit  that  duty  to  one 
or  two  jiersons,  that  is,  the  proprietor  of  the 
establishment,  the  man  or  his  wife,  or  daughter, 
one  of  those,  but  to  not  more  than  two  pei'sons  ? 
— In  a  small  office  like  that,  the  sub-postmaster 
receives  an  allowance  for  conducting  the  business, 
and  the  assistants  are  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
Post  Office.  It  is  left  to  the  postmaster  to 
employ  some  particular  person  for  the  purpose, 
but  departmentally  we  do  not  interfere. 


Mr.  Humphreys- Otoen.  Letters  as 

13621.  Mr.  Cardin,  just  one  question  I  would  tosavings 
like  to  ask  you  bearing  up(m  that  subject.    I  at'post'"'^ 
believe  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  privacy  of  office, 
the  Post  Office  account,  a  depositor  can  give 

notice  to  the  Post  Office  that  the  letters  on  the 
subject  shall  be  retained  for  him  at  the  office  ? — 
That  is  so.  At  the  time  of  making  a  deposit, 
the  depositor  can  make  a  request  that  the 
acknowledgment  shall  be  left  at  the  local  post 
office  to  be  called  for. 

13622.  And  that  would  obviate  the  difficulty 
that  I  put  to  you  ? — Yes. 


The  Witnesses  withdrew. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  m.p.,  a  Member  of  the  Commission;  Examined. 


[lost 


Chairman. 

13623,  Mr.  HUNTEE,  you  have,  I  believe, 
prepared  Tables  showing  the  relative  cost  of  the 
two  schemes,  Mr.  Booth's  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's, 
which  have  been  placed  before  the  Commission  1 
— Yes,  my  Lord. 

13624.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us 


Chairman — continued, 

the  results  ? — First  of  all,  as  to  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme  to  the  working  class. 

13625.  To  the  working  class  ? — l  o  the  work- 
ing class  ;  that  is  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out. 
Now,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  taking  the 
simplest  part  of  it,  that  is  to  say  the  simple  insur- 
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Chairman — continued. 

ance,  is  a  scheme  for  the  provision  of  5s.  a  week 
for  all  men  above  the  age  of  65,  and  3s.  a  week 
for  all  women  above  the  age  of  65.  To  secure 
this  pension  a  man  must  pay  10s.  a  year,  and  a 
woman  must  pay  8s.  8c?.  a  year. 

13626.  Besides  an  initial  payment?  — Besides 
an  initial  payment,  which  together  practically 
come  to  a  subscription  of  those  amounts  for  a 
period  of  45  years.  Then  I  would  point  out 
that  ifaworkins:  man  is  to  insure  his  wife  as 
well  as  himself,  the  subscription  would  amount 
to  18s.  %d.  a  year. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13627.  Beginning  at  20  ?— Beginning  at  20. 
Now,  perhaps,  in  estimating  the  cost,  I  take  one 
mode  of  taxation,  that  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar  in  Scotland,  a  rate  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  occupier;  perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  give  the  figures  for  Scotland 
first. 

Chairman, 

13628.  If  you  please? — In  giving  these  figures, 
and  in  making  this  comparison,  I  make  three  as- 
sumptions which  are  unfavourable  to  Mr,  Booth's 
scheme — which  exaggerates  the  cost  to  the  work- 
ing men  imder  Mr.  Booth's  scheme.  First,  I 
assume  that  the  working  man  would  pay  no  share 
of  the  taxes  required  for  the  State  subsidy,  and 
that  his  total  cost,  therefore,  would  be  18s.  8</.  a 
a  year ;  secondly,  I  assume  that  all  persons  take 
pensions  under  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  ;  and  thirdly, 
I  as.'^ume  that  there  is  no  saving  in  the  poor  rate. 
The  reason  why  I  make  those  assumptions  is, 
that  then  we  get  a  definite  figure,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  deduction,  to  an  extent  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into.  With  regard  to  Scot- 
land, the  total  cost  would  amount,  taking  the  cost 
for  women  at  3s.  a  week,  to  an  annual  charge 
of  937,178/.,  that  is  on  the  basis  of  the  census 
of  1891 ;  and  for  men,  1,078,285/. ;  or  a  total  of 
2,015,463/.  In  1891,  the  total  valuation  of  Scot- 
land was  24,264,878/.,  and  therefore  a  rate  of  one 
penny  in  the  £  would  produce  101,103/.;  and 
therefore,  a  rate  of  20rf.  in  the  £  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  produce  2,022,060/.  That  would 
be  paid  one-half  by  owners,  and  one-half  by  oc- 
cupiers. JN'ow,  I  give  you  the  total  number  of  oc- 
cupiers of  houses  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1890-91, 
divided  into  four  groups.  First,  under  10/.; 
10/.  and  under  15/.;  15/.  and  under  20/.  ;  and 
tlien,  20/.  and  upwai'ds.  Under  10/.,  there  are 
549,948,  which  is  72-67  j;er  cent,  of  the  total 
Tiuniber.  The  valuation  :  Now.  taking  the  first 
group,  which  is  the  most  important  so  far  as  the 
working  classes  are  concerned,  those  under  10/.; 
there  are  549,948  (vvhich  is  72*67  per  cent.)  ; 
their  valuation  is  2,931,600/.  The  total  amount 
of  the  rates  which  they  would  pay — their  pro- 
portion of  the  total — would  be  122,150/.,  wliich 
is  an  average  of  4s.  6r/.  per  occupier.  That  is 
the  figure  which  compares  with  the  18s.  8 rf.  under 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme.  The  next  group  is 
the  group  of  10/.  and  under  15/.  Of  these  there 
are  84,261,  or  11-13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  the 
valuation  was  987,098  /.  ;  the  total  amount  of  the 
rates  which  fall  upon  this  class  was  41,129  ;  and 
the  average  to  each  occupier  was  9s.  dd.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  18s,  Sd. 


Lord  LiiKjen, 

13629.  That  is  leaving  another  9s,  6(/.  to  the 
owner,  is  it  ? — Nine  shillings  and  ninepence  for 
the  owner.  Then  taking  the  class  between  15/. 
and  20/.  The  total  number  is  51,268,  or  6-77 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  the  valuation  is  865,656/. ; 
the  share  of  the  rates  borne  by  this  class  is 
36,069/.,  an  average  of  14s.  per  occupier.  Then 
of  the  other  class,  20/.  and  upwards.  I  can 
only  give  you  them  in  one  group.  The  total 
number  is  71,347,  being  9*43  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  The  valuation  is  3,299,628/.  ;  the  share  of 
the  rates  that  Would  fall  upon  them  would  be 
137,318/,;  and  the  average  for  each  would  be 
1/.  18s.  ^d.  Then  I  have  taken  the  total  group 
under  15/.,  because  15/.  would  be  in  Scotland  the 
superior  limit  of  a  workman's  house.  The  total 
number  under  15/.  is  634,209/.,  forming  83-8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  occupiers.  Their 
valuation  is  3,918,698/. ;  their  share  of  the 
2,000,000/.  which  are  required  is  163,279/.,  or  an" 
average  of  5s.  2rf.  per  occupier. 

Chairman. 

13630.  Fusing  the  two  lowest  together? — 
Fusing  the  two  lowest  together.  Then  comes  the 
case  of  England.  Now,  I  am  not  able  to  give 
an  absolutely  corresponding  table  for  England, 
because  the  figures  which  I  have  given  you  are 
derived  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Commissioners.  That  is  the  only  table 
where  you  get  the  population  classified  in  Eng- 
land according  to  the  rental ;  and  I  ought  to 
point  that  I  have  taken  gross  rental  in  the  case 
of  Scotland,  and  I  am  also  going  to  take  it  in 
the  case  of  England;  not  rateable  value.  It 
makes  no  material  difference,  because  if  the 
gross  rental  is  reduced  the  amount  of  the  rate 
would  be  increased;  that  would  be  the  only  dif- 
ference ;  but  the  practical  result  would  be  about 
the  same. 

Lord  Lingen. 

13631.  Supposing  the  same  proportions  are 
held  in  England,  each  one  of  the  figures  per  head 
which  you  have  given  Avould  have  to  be  midti- 
plied  by  two  for  the  occupier's  payment ;  is  that 
so  ? —  That  would  be  so  if  it  were  thrown  on  the 
rate  as  it  now  exists.  But  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
land I  can  give  an  exactly  corresponding  table 
for  England,  omittir.g  the  Metropolis.  It  is 
necessary  to  omit  the  Metropolis  for  this  reason, 
that  in  London  the  number  of  occvipiers  to  the 
popidation  is  abnormally  small,  owing  to  the 
excess  of  lodgers  ;  and  it  may  be  shown  in  this 
way  that  in  all  England,  excluding  the  Metro- 
polis, there  is  one  occupier  to  5*39  persons,  hut 
in  London  there  is  one  occupier  to  8-57  persons. 
It  is  a  very  great  dift'erence.  And  whereas  in 
the  rest  of  England  the  great  majority  of  the 
occupiers  are  below  the  20/.  line,  in  London  the 
great  majority  of  the  occupiers  are  above  the 
20/.  line  :  and  they  are  not  discriminated  ;  so  for 
that  reason  I  give  you  the  figures  for  England, 
excluding  London, 

il  Tr.  Humphreys-  Owen. 

13632.  Including  Wales,  I  suppose  ?— In- 
cluding Wales.  Now,  take  the  case  for  Eng- 
land, According  to  the  census  for  1891,  there 
were  766,014  females,  and  at  3s,  a  Aveek  that 
would  cost  5,974,909.    Then  there  were  606,587 
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Mr.  Humphreys-Owen — continued. 

males  who,  at  13/.  a  year,  would  cost  7,885,63U., 
or  a  total  for  men  and  women  of  13,860,540/. 
As  I  exclude  the  Metropolis,  I  assume  that  the 
proportion  of  the  aged  in  London,  for  the  pur- 
purpose  of  this  calculation,  is  the  same  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  deducting  for 
London  2,012,954/.  would  leave  the  net  cost  for 
the  wh'ole  of  England,  exclusive  of  the  Metro- 
polis, as  follows,  11,847,586/.  The  gross  rental 
of  all  England,  excluding  the  Metropolis,  in 
1890-91,  was  145,788,916/.,  and  a  rate  of  20c?. 
in  the  £.  would  raise  a  sum  of  12,149,080/., 
which  is  practically  the  same  figure  as  in  the 
case  of  Scotland.  Now,  I  take  England  in  the 
same  way  as  I  take  Scotland,  dividing  the  Eng- 
lish occupiers  into  four  groups.  The  total 
number  of  occupiers  of  dwelling-houses  was 
4,576,169.  Under  10/.  there  were  2,701,852, 
which  is  59  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  as  compared 
with  the  72-67  of  Scotland.  The  gross  rental 
was  16,139,366/.,  and  the  share  of  the  rates 
which  would  fall  upon  this  class,  making  the 
same  assumption  that  I  did  in  Scotland,  namely, 
that  it  was  divided  equally  between  the  owner 
and  occupier,  would  be  672,473/.,  an  average  of 
5s.  each,  as  compared  with  4s.  Qd.  in  Scotland. 
Then  in  the  class  at  10/.  and  under  15/.  there  were 
948,991,  or  20*7  per  cent,  (which  is  nearly  double 
the  Scotch  proportion),  having  a  rental  of 
11,028,857/.;  the  share  of  rates  falling  on  this 
class  would  be  459,519/.,  or  an  average  of  9*.  8rf.; 
practically  the  same  as  the  Scotch  average  for 
that  class.  Then  the  next  class,  15/.  and  under 
20/.,  is  453,856,  which  is  10  per  cent,  as  near  as 
possible  ;  the  rental  7,655,655/. ;  the  share  of 
rates  falling  upon  this  class  is  318,989/.,  an 
average  of  14s.,  which  is  the  same  as  in  Scot- 
land. Then  above  20/.,  20/.  and  upwards, 
471,470,  10-3  per  cent,  of  the  Avhole  ;  the  rental, 
22,636,722/.  ;  their  share  of  the  total  i-ates, 
943,197/.,  an  average  of  40s.  as  compared  with 
38s.  %d.  in  Scotland. 

Chairman. 

13633.  Very  nearly  the  same  as  in  Scotland? 
— Very  nearly.  Then  taking  all  under  15/., 
the  total  number  of  occupiers  is  3,650,843,  which 
is  79.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  as  near  as  possible, 
80  per  cent.;  the  gross  rental  is  27,168,223/.; 
the  share  of  the  11,847,586/.,  of  the  total,  which 
falls  upon  these  occupiers,  is  1,131,992/.  or  an 
average  of  6s.  2d.  per  occupier.  Of  course,  it  is 
obvious  that  all  occupiers  under  22/.  12s.  would 
pay  less  under  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  than  under 
Mr.  Chamberlain's,  assuming  that  the  rate  was 
equally  divided  between  owner  and  occupier, 
because,  \0d.  in  the  £.  on  22/.  12s.,  yields  you 
18«.  8<f.,  which  is  the  conjoined  subscription  for 
a  man  and  a  woman  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme. 

13634.  That  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's.  You  do  not 
give  us  Mr.  Booth's.  You  assume  that  we  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  Mr.  Booth's  ? — Well, 
I  take  the  figures  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
of  5s.  a  week  for  men  and  3s.  a  week  for  women  ; 
because  that  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme. 

13635.  Mr.  Booth's  is  5s.  a  week  for  both?— 
Mr.  Booth's  is  5s.  a  week  for  both. 

13636.  But  is  there  not  a  slight  difference 
between  the  two  schemes ;   that   Mr.  Booth 


Chairman — continued, 
assmnes  that  all  persons  will  accept  the  5s.  a 
week,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  depending  upon 
a  great  number  of  exceptions  ? — That  affects  the 
total  cost  ro  the  taxpayer  ;  but  it  does  not  affect 
the  cost  to  the  individual  subscriber,  which  is 
always  18s.  8rf. 

13637.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Chamberlain  never 
proposed  to  raise  the  whole  of  his  payment  from 
the  rates  ;  he  proposed  that  it  should  come  from 
taxation  ? — Then,  that  f  omit  from  the  calcula- 
tion altogether.  I  assume,  as  against  Mr.  Booth's 
scheme,  that  the  working-classes  would  not  pay 
any  share  of  the  taxes  which  were  necessary  to 
provide  the  subsidy,  which,  of  course,  would  not 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  Heidexj. 

13638.  As  I  understand,  your  scheme  is  based 
upon  the  gross  estimated  value  of  Scotland  and 
England  ;  do  you  j)ropose  to  have  this  money  paid 
out  of  the  rates  or  out  of  the  taxes  ? — I  am  not 
making  any  proposal. 

13639.  You  are  only  showing  the  way  of  the 
incidence  of  the  rating  ? — I  am  only  showing 
what  the  amount  of  the  cost  would  he  to  the 
working-men  under  the  one  scheme  and  under 
the  other.  I  do  not  say  whether  that  ought  to 
be  done  or  not. 

13640.  Therefore,  the  large  class  of   men.  Compound 
whose  houses  are  compounded  for,  would  make  house- 
no  direct  payment  whatever  under  this  scheme, 

if  it  were  taken  from  the  rates?  —  I  do  not 
know  about  compounding;  that  is  the  English 
system. 

13641.  Under  a  certain  amount  the  landlord 
pays  the  whole  of  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxioell. 

13642.  Would  not  that  apply  to  a  large  class 
in  Scotland  ? — Under  4/. 

Mr.  Hu mph reys-  Owen . 

13643.  I  only  want  to  know  a  little  more 
about  compounding  in  Scotland  ;  have  you  access 
to  figures  which  would  give  the  number  of  com- 
pounding householders  in  Scotland  ? — No. 

13644.  They  are  not  shown  in  any  Govern- 
ment returns  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

13645.  These  figures  that  you  gave  us  for 
England  and  Wales  are  based  on  an  assumed 
division  between  owner  and  occupier  ? — Yes. 

13646.  Is  that  assuming  the  existing  state  of 
things  to  be  continued  ?— Then  the  figures  would 
be  doubled. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13647.  I  understand  the  assumption  on  which  Assump- 
your  figures  rest,  that  it  is  a  comparison  between  tions. 
the  cost  of  providing  such  a  pension  as  I  have 
proposed  if  the  funds  are  entirely  obtained  fi-om 

the  rates? — Yes. 

13648.  And  the  cost  to  the  individual  under 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  assuming  that  the 
portion  subscribed  by  the  State  is  obtained  en- 
tirely from  Imperial  taxation,  and  that  that 
taxation  is  not  supposed  to  press  at  all  upon  the 
working  classes? — That  is  an  assumption,  be- 
cause, of  course,  the  cost  would  be  more  than 
18s.  8d.  if  you  were  to  take  into  account  any 
share  which  the  working  men  might  have  to  pay 
of  the  taxes  which  were  required  to  provide  the 
subsidy. 
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Chairman. 

13649.  What  proportion  of  the  rates  are  paid, 
according  to  your  estimate  by  the  working 
classes? — I  do  not  use  the  Avord  "working 
classes  "  ;  J  use  the  word  "  73  per  cent.,"  and  so 
on.  73  per  cent,  of  the  householders  in  Scotland 
pay  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  poor  rates. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13650.  The  occupier  is  supposed  to  include 
man  and  woman  ? — Man  and  woman,  of  course. 

13651.  In  what  way  does  the  property  that  is 
not  occupied — other  forms  of  property  that  are 
yet  rateable — come  into  your  calculation  ;  do 
you  exclude  it  ? — No,  the  rates  are  paid  by  that 
— the  bulk  of  the  rates  ;  that  is  what  makes  it 
so  cheap  to  the  working  men. 

13652.  But  the  figure  of  rates  payable  over 
20/.,  does  that  include,  then,  all  the  rates  on  docks 
and  railways  ? — Oh,  no  ;  only  dwelling-houses  ; 
those  figures  are  only  for  dwelling-houses. 

1 3653.  Then  is  there  a  contribution  on  your 
calculation  assumed  from  other  property — not 
residential  property? — Oh,  certainly,  the  rates 
are  levied  upon  all  property. 

13654.  That  is  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  pay- 
ments that  are  mentioned  here,  5s.  a  year  under 
10/.  ;  9s.  Sd.  from  10/.  to  15/. ;  14s.  from  15/.  to 
20/.  ;  and  40s.  over  20/. ;  in  addition  to  that 
there  is  the  large  sum  that  is  levied  on  other 
forms  of  property  ?—  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

13655.  Is  the  calculation  of  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Booth's  scheme  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  whole  of  the  money  required  for  that  scheme 
is  got  through  the  rates  ? — Entirely. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13656.  Altering  the  woman's  allowance  to 
3s.  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

13657.  And  you  assume  also  that  the  whole 
of  the  amount  required  as  subsidy  under  my 
scheme  is  also  to  be  got  from  the  rates? — No  ; 
I  assume  that  under  your  scheme  the  money  is 
raised  in  such  a  manner  as  that  no  portion  of  it 
is  paid  by  the  working  classes.  The  reason  is, 
that  it  would  have  complicated  the  calculation  if 
I  had  made  an  estimate  as  to  how  much  of  the 
subsidy  would  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
working  man.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  mode 
in  which  the  taxation  would  be  raised.  For 
example  :  if  it  were  raised  by  income  tax,  it 
would  not  touch  the  working  men  at  all ;  if  it 
were  raised  by  a  duty  on  tea  or  tobacco,  it  would 
hardly  be  an  unreasonable  assumption  to  suppose 
that  the  working  men  paid  a  sort  of  capitation 
grant ;  a  sort  of  poll-tax. 

13658.  Is  it  not  a  fair  assumption,  with  regard 
to  all  these  schemes,  that  the  taxation  required 
to  provide  a  subsidy  would  be  raised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  spread  itself  over  all  classes  of  the 
commimity  ? — Yes,  that  would  increase  the  cost 
to  the  working  men  above  18s.  8f/.  You  see,  I 
have  taken  18s.  %d.  as  the  basis  of  comparison, 

13659.  Is  18s.  8c?.  the  cost  under  Mr.  Booth's 
scheme? — No;  under  your  scheme  of  providing 
both  for  a  man  and  a  woman. 

13660.  For  a  man  and  a  woman  together? — 
Yes. 


Mr.  Chamberlain — continued. 

13661.  What  is  the  comparative  cost  under 
Mr.  Booth's  scheme  ? — That  is  the  comparative 
cost  which  I  have  g-iven. 

13662.  Eighteen  shillings  and  eight  pence  as 
against  what? — As  against  4s.  Qd.  in  Scotland 
and  5s.  in  England  for  those  under  10/.;  and 
then  I  think  you  will  find  it  9s.  8f/.  or  9i.  9^/.  for 
those  between  10/.  and  15/.  ;  and  14s.  for  those 
from  1 5/.  to  20/. 

13663.  Therefore,  your  conclusion  is  that,  upon 
the  assumptions  which  you  make  in  those  calcula- 
tions, Mr.  Booth's  scheme  would  be  more  favour- 
able to  the  working  classes  ? — Oh,  much  more 
favourable  ;  much  cheaper. 

13664.  And  it  would  involve  a  larger  expense 
to  the  other  classes  ? — Certainly. 

13665.  But  of  course  the  whole  of  that  would 
be  changed  if  the  funds  which  Mr.  Booth's 
schemerequires,  of  somethingbetween  20,000,000/. 
and  24,000,000/.  a  year,  were  provided  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  average  taxation  of  the 
country  is  now  jn-ovided  ? — This  calculation  only 
gives  you  the  result  of  a  particular  mode  of  tax- 
ation. If  you  have  a  difi^'erent  mode  of  taxation 
the  result  would  be  different ;  but  to  what  extent 
it  would  be  different  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say. 

13666.  But  if  the  taxation  were  raised,  as  I 
think  you  would  admit  it  probably  would  be,  by 
new  taxes  divided  between  direct  taxation  and 
indirect  taxation  ;  partly,  perhaps,  by  a  duty  on 
sugar,  and  partly  by  an  increase  in  the  income 
tax,  then,  of  course,  the  cost  to  the  working  men 
would  be  materially  increased? — Under  your 
scheme  ? 

13667.  Under  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  ?— As- 
suming that  the  money  were  raised  for  Mr. 
Bootli's  scheme  in  that  way  ' 

13668.  Yes  ? — Oh,  of  course,  very  much  in- 
creased ;  enormously  increased. 

13669.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible, 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  to  raise  an 
addition  of  24,000,000/.  a  year  by  means  of  local 
rating  ? — I  think  it  would  be  possible  in  Scot- 
land, certainly,  to  raise  the  amount  which  we 
require,  which  would  be  considerably  under 
2,000,000/.  I  have  taken  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mate ;  I  have  estimated  that  everybody  is  to  get 
a  pension,  and  take  it,  and  I  have  also  estimated 
that  there  is  nothing  saved  in  the  poor  rate. 
But  if  you  were  to  assume  that  90  per  cent, 
only  took  the  pensions,  or  were  allowed  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  that  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
spent  in  poor  rates  Avould  be  saved,  then  that 
would  reduce  the  rate  to  8s?,  in  the  £.  on 
owners,  and  8«/.  in  the  £.  on  occupiers,  as 
against  10c?.  ;  it  would  be  a  saving  of  400,000/.  a 
year. 

13670.  Under  Mr.  Booth's  scheme?— Yes. 

13671.  I  do  not  follow  you.  Under  Mr. 
Booth's  scheme  the  cost  of  providing  this  pension 
has  been  reckoned  by  him  as  17,000,000/.  for 
England  and  Wales  ? — That  is  taking  5s.  for 
men  and  women. 

13672.  It  is  ?— And  I  have  taken  3s.  for 
women.    That  makes  a  great  difference. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13673.  £.13,860,540  was  the  figure  that  Mr. 
Hunter  gave  us  1 — Yes. 
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[  Continued. 


Mr.  Chamberlain. 

13674.  That  is,  roughly  speaking,  14,000,000/, 
for  England  and  Wales  ? — That  is,  roughly 
speaking,  14,000,000/.  for  England  and  Wales. 

13675.  The  additional  cost  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ?— £.2,000,000  for  Scotland.  I  could 
not  give  the  precise  figure  for  Ireland :  but  I 
think  it  would  be  more  than  that. 

13676.  I  think  you  may  take  it  at  7,000,000/.; 
that  is  to  say,  the  total  then  would  be  21,000,000/.  ? 
—No,  it  would  not  be  7,000,000/.  It  would  be 
2,000,000/.  for  Scotland  ;  I  could  not  say,  I  have 
not  worked  out  the  figure,  but  it  would  be 
under  3,000,000/.  for  Ireland. 

13677.  You  know  that  the  old  age  in  Ireland 
is  much  larger  than  in  Scotland?  — I  know; 
but  it  would  be  under  3,000,000/.,  I  think,  on 
the  same  basis,  35.  for  women.  However,  I 
could  not  answer  that  without  looking  into  it. 

13678.  I  do  not  agree ;  I  think  it  would  be 
more  than  you  suppose.  But,  assuming  your 
figures,  that  would  be,  say,  5,000,000/.  added  to 
14,000,000/.  which  would  make  a  total  of 
19,000,000/.?— Yes. 

13679.  And  supposing  you  said  one-fourth  of 
the  poor-rate,  that  would  be  three-quarters  of  a 
million,  would  it  not  ? — One-fourth  of  the  poor- 
rate  in  England  would  be  about  2,000,000/., 
would  it  not  ? 

13680.  That  is  for  young  and  old  ;  but  we  are 
dealing  only  with  the  old  ? — I  know.  Of  course 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  cost  of  the  aged 
poor  is. 

13681.  It  has  been  suggested  in  evidence  that 
the  cost  of  the  old-age  pauperism,  separate  from 
the  rest,  is  3,000,000/.  ?— That  is  more  than  I 
thought  of  ;  that  is  three-eighths. 

13682.  £.  3,000,000/.  is  the  total  cost  of  old- 
age  paupers? — Yes. 

13683.  Therefore  one-fourth  of  that  would  be 
three-quarters  of  a  million?— No;  I  mean  you 
would  get  rid  of  the  3,000,000/.  under  Mr. 
Booth's  scheme. 

13684.  You  assume  that  the  whole  of  that 
would  be  got  rid  of  ? — Substantially. 

13685.  That,  then,would reduce  the  19,000,000/. 
to  16,000,000/.?— Yes. 

13686.  And  16,000,000/.  is  the  sum  that  you 
have  got  to  find  by  a  new  rate  ? — Yes. 

13687.  Well,  clearly,  to  find  16,000,000/.  as  a 
new  rate  would  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  Sd. 
in  the  £.? — Not  more  than  IQd.  in  the  £.  I 
have  given  it  at  lOd.  in  the  £.,  but  without 
deductions. 

13688.  At  the  present  time  the  poor-rate  is 
9,000,000/.,  is  it  not  ?— Over  8,000,000/.  I  ex- 
plained, I  think,  before  you  came  in,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  take  the  gross  rental  in  all  cases,  and 
not  the  rateable  value,  and  of  course  tijat  comes 
to  be  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  because  with  the 
rateable  value  you  would  require  a  higher  rate  ; 
but  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing.  But,, 
taking  the  gross  rental,  20d.  in  the  £.  in  England, 
exclusive  of  London,  yields  12,149,000/. 

13689.  I  confess  I  did  not  understand  those 
figures,  because  I  thovight  that  the  average  poor- 


Mr.  Chamberlain — continued. 

rate — we  know  that  the  total  result  of  the  poor- 
rate  is  betAveen  8,000,000/.  and  9,000,000/.  ?— 
Yes. 

13690.  And  I  should  have  supposed  that  the 
average  poor-rate  was  something  between  is.  6d. 
and  2s.  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  think  it  is  anything  so 
high  as  that. 

13691.  In  order  that  you  may  follow  my  argu- 
ment ;  my  argument  is  this  ? — The  average 

poor-rate  in  Scotland  is  4d.  on  occupiers  and  id. 
on  owners. 

13692.  It  is  3s.  in  many  parts  of  England  ? — 
I  daresay  it  is  no  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  but 
the  average  is  only  8d.  or  8^d. 

13693.  My  argument  was  that  if  an  average 
of  2s.  in  the  £.  gave  us  8,000,000/.  we  should 
require  an  addition  of  4s.  in  the  £.  to  give  us 
the  16,000,000/.  which  are  required  ?— The 
gross  rental  in  1890-91  was,  in  round  figures, 
146,000,000/.,  excluding  Lojidon,  and  that  gives 
you,  for  Id.,  607,454/.  Those  figures  which  I 
have  given  for  England  are  on  the  assumption 
that  you  have  the  same  system  as  we  have  in 
Scotland,  namely,  dividing  the  rate  between 
owner  and  occupier,  which  makes  it  lOd.  instead 
of  20d. 

13694.  Then  I  would  only  say  that,  however  Compari. 
interesting  these  figures  are,  they  do  not  give  us  son  not 
the  means  of  making  a  comparison  between  my  ^^^^i^ 

O  1.  »*      cost  01 

scheme,  as  I  put  it  forward,  involving  as  it  did  a  schemes  i 

contribution  both  from  the  rates  and  from  the  raised  as 

taxes,  and  Mr.  Booth's  scheme,  as  he  put  it  for-  Proposed 
T '.       ,  .  ^      .  by  authoi 

ward,  mvolvmg  as  it  did  in  his  suggestion,  a 

general  taxation  of  the  coimtry  ? — No ;  that  is 

quite  so,  because  I  ara  comparing  a  different 

system  of  taxation. 

13695.  I  see,  Mr.  Hunter,  that  I  was  mistaken 
in  taking  so  high  an  average  as  2s.  ;  the  average 
for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  appears  to 
be  about  Is.  2d.  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  about  it, 
14:d.  Then  of  course  that  is  upon  the  rateable 
value.  Of  course  I  ara  giving  those  figures 
simply  in  order  to  show  what  the  effect  would 
be.  I  am  not  discussing  whether  that  is  the 
proper  way  to  take  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Loch. 

13696.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Actual 
figures  given  show  the  actual  incidence  upon  the  pf^'g^™'^^ 
working-class  of  the  rate.    Mr.  Hunter  has  said 

that  he  divides  it  in  such  a  way  that  part  falls  on 
the  working-classes,  and  part  falls  on  the  oc- 
cupier and  part  on  the  owner,  and  he  divides  it 
again  in  such  way  that  those  of  the  smaller 
rental  pay  a  smaller  amount.  What  I  would 
ask  you  is  whether  the  actual  incidence  would  on 
his  scheme  pei'manently  fall  upon  the  occupier, 
or  whether  in  process  of  time  the  incidence  would 
not  be  other  than  he  has  sketched,  so  that  a 
larger  amount  would  fall  on  the  occupier  ? — The 
question  of  the  ultimate  incidence  of  rates  is 
highly  difficult  and  speculative.  My  own 
opinion — I  do  not  give  it  for  more  than  an 
opinion — is,  that  ultimately  all  rates  are  a  tax 
upon  the  land. 


Adjourned. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  13th  February  1894. 


In  tlie  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  k.c.b. 
Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 
Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  M  ORPETH,  Assistant  Socretari/, 


Mr.  George  Lansbury,  a  Guardian  of  the  Poplar  Union,  called  in,  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.3697.  Mr.  Lansbury,  you  are  a  guardian  of 
the  Union  of  Poplar  ? — Yes,  sir. 

13698.  What  had  you  been  before  you  became 
a  guardian  ? — Well,  exactly  what  I  am  now  ;  I 
go  to  work  now  as  before,  and  it  is  through  the 
good  will  of  my  employer,  Mr.  J.  Brine,  that  I 
am  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  Poor  Law 
Guardian. 

13699.  May  I  ask  what  sort  of  Avork  ? — 
Veneer- drying  in  the  timber  trade. 

13700.  Veneer-drying? — Yes;  it  is  not  a 
skilled  trade  ;  it  is  purely  unskilled. 

13701.  In  the  district  of  Poplar?— In  Bow. 
Poplar  Union  comprises  Bow,  Bromley,  and 
Poplar. 

13702.  And  how  long  have  you  been  a  guar- 
dian ? — Last  April  I  was  elected ;  just  a  year 
within  a  month. 

13703.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  ns 
the  results  of  your  observations,  as  a  guardian  or 
otherwise,  on  the  Poor-Law  system  as  applicable 
to  old  people  ? — Well,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
me  that  I  have  felt  ever  since  I  have  been  a 
guardian  is  that  the  discipline,  the  food,  and  the 


Chairman — continued. 

clothing  in  the  Avorkhouse  is  not  the  kind  of 
treatment  that  we  should  give  to  old  peoj)le,  at 
any  rate  whose  only  crime  is  that  they  are  old. 
For  instance,  Ave  make  every  one  get  up,  unless 
there  is  a  doctor's  certificate  to  the  contrary,  Ave 
make  every  one  get  up  each  morning  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Oioeii. 

13704.  What  time  is  that  ?— This  time  of  year 
it  is  a  quarter  to  seven. 

,r 

Chairman. 

13705.  A  quarter  to  seven  ? — In  the  summer 
time  it  is  a  quarter  to  six. 

13706.  Do  the  doctors  make  exceptions  in  the  Arr 
case  of  advanced  old  age  ? — Only  when  a  man  or  "^J^ 
Avoman  is  infirm  ;  practically,  unable  to  get  about,  infii 

13707.  Well,  but  people  of  that  sort  are 
usually  sent  to  the  infirmary,  are  they  not  ? — We 
haA'e  not  an  infirmary;  but  ue  have  a  sick 
asylum,  and  therefore  avc  have  Avards  fin'  the  in- 
firm people  at  the  Avorkhouse. 

13708.  You  have  no  infirmary  separate  from 
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the  workhouse  ? — No,  sir,  except  the  sick  asylum, 
I  which  is  managed  by  Stepney  and  Poplar 
I      combined,  and  that  is  for  the  ordinary  sick  of 

the  district. 

13709.  May  I  ask  Avhat  is  the  population  of 
I      your  union  ? — 166,697. 

I  13710.  Does  it  consist  of  several  parishes? — 

Three  parishes. 

13711.  Which  are  they? — Bow,  Bromley,  and 
Poplar. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

13712.  Could  you  give  us  the  rateable  value  ? 
—£700,479. 

Chairman. 

d  13713.  These  are  the  conditions  existing  in 
pel    a  union  of  which  you  are  a  giiardian  ? — Yes,  sir. 

13714.  Have  you  examined  how  other  work- 
houses are  conducted  in  the  Metropolis  ? — Not 
by  personal  observation,  except  in  Whitechapel, 
and  there  only  with  respect  to  the  old  peoi)le  ; 
and  [  think  that  in  Poplar  we  are  better  than  at 
Whitechapel.  At  any  rate,  from  my  point  of" 
view  we  are  ;  we  treat  the  people  better,  I  think, 
at  Poplar  than  they  are  ti  eated  at  Whitechapel. 

13715.  Whitechapel  is  in  process  of  recon- 
struction, is  it  not,  just  now.' — Well,  not  where 
the  old  people  are,  I  think.  Yes  ;  I  am  wrong, 
I  think  they  are  adding  to  it  a  little. 

13716.  Witii  a  view,  a  good  deal,  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  old  ])eople,  I  think  ? — 
Well,  that  I  am  not  sure  about.  I  know  they 
are  building  there. 

13717.  That  is  the  only  one  you  have  exam- 
ined ?— That  is  all. 

rising  13718.  Well,  that  is  oue  grievance:  that  they 
are  all  obliged  to  get  up  at  a  uniform  hour  i — 
That  is  so.  And  then  their  meals  arc  all  at 
stated  times,  and  they  go  to  bed  at  stated  times. 

13719.  Now,  "  the  meals  at  stated  times."  Do 
you  not  suppose  that,  in  a  large  establishment 
of  that  sort,  it  is  necessary  to  have  fixed  hours 
for  meals  ? — Well,  that  may  be  true  to  a  very 
large  extent ;  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be,  and 
there  might  be  two.  It  is  a  matter  of  organisa- 
tion, I  admit ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think, 
with  better  organisation,  that  people  who  did  not 
really  want  their  food  early  in  the  morning  could 
have  it  later  on.    I  do  not  at  all  see  why  that 

I       should  be  impossible. 

13720.  What  is  the  hour  of  breakfast  ?— Half- 
'       j)ast  seven  this  time  of  year,  and  tialf-past  six  in 

the  summer-time.  Of  course,  what  I  feel  is  that 
j  old  people  especially,  as  well  as  young  sometimes, 
do  not  care  for  their  meals  at  a  particular  time  ; 
but  if  you  are  inside  a  workhouse  jow  must  have 
it  then  or  not  at  all. 

13721.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  hour 
might  be  made  altogether  later  for  all  of  them, 
with  advantage  to  their  comfort? — Yes,  I  think 
it  might ;  but  still  I  quite  think  that  there  ought 
to  be  exceptions. 

13722.  Does  that  aj)ply  to  any  other  meal 
besides  breakfast  ? — I  think,  with  supper,  you 
know,  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  and  then  to  go 
right  on  until  that  time  in  the  morning — I  think 
that  is  altogether  too  long  ;  that  either  there 
should  be  a  meal  in  between  twelve  o'clock  and 
six,  or  else  the  supper  should  be  later.  At 

86630, 


Chairman — continued. 

Poplar  we  have  commenced  to  give  tea  in  the 
afternoon,  but  that  is  merely  drink ;  we  give 
them  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  tea. 

13723.  Well,  the  next  point? — Then,  I  think  More  variety 
the  food  is  uniform.    I  mean  we  give  them,'"  "^i^'  neeiieU. 
except  those  who  are  on  doctor's  diet,  we  give 

all  the  old  people  the  same.  Well,  now,  I  do  not 
think  that  old  people  should  be  exj)ected  to  take 
pea  soup  once  a  week,  whether  they  want  it  or 
not  ;  I  mean  wheiher  they  are  able  to  take  it  or 
not ;  or  fourteen  ounces  of  suet  pudding.  I 
think  those  two  things  in  the  dietary  scale  for 
old  people  are  veiy  bad  indeed. 

13724.  Are  there  people  who  are  incapable  of 
taking  pea  soup? — There  were  certainly  people 
in  the  Poplar  Union  who  on  the  days  that  there 
were  pea  soup  and  suet  pudding  did  not  have 
any  dinner  at  all,  or  practically  none  at  all. 
Then  I  think,  too,  that  the  mere  fact  of  saying 
that  everybody  out  of  a  total  of  698  people 
should  all  have  the  same  thing  ;  I  think  that  is 
wrong  on  the  face  of  it ;  because  1  do  not  think 
you  can  get  698  people  together  whose  digestion 
is  of  the  same  kind. 

13725.  If  it  becomes  a  matter  of  digestion,  it 
becomes  a  matter  for  calling  in  medical  inter- 
ference, is  it  not?— Well,  Avith  our  doctor  at 
Poplar,  medical  interference  with  him,  I  think, 
is  to  order  beer  or  stout.  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad 
thing  to  leave  those  sort  of  things  to  the  doctor  ; 
at  any  rate,  my  experience  of  the  doctor  at 
Poplar  is  that,  if  anything  is  wrong  with  a  man 
or  woman,  beer  or  stout,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  is  ordered.  You  see,  he  does  not  like  to 
inconvenience  the  cook,  and  the  cook  does  not 
want  any  more  separate  diets  than  possible,  and 
it  seems  to  me  they  work  together,  so  that  there 
ai'e  as  few  alterations  as  possible. 

13726.  And  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
uniformity  of  food,  have  you  anything  to  say  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  food  is  cooked  ? — 
Well,  at  Poplar  Ave  are  "oing  through  a  series  of 
changes.  When  I  first  went  there  the  food 
very  badly  cooked,  very  badly  cooked  indeed. 
The  tea  was  always  stewed,  and  it  is  noAV.  I 
think  there  is  not  anything  worse  for  anyone  to 
take  than  stcAved  tea,  especially  old  people  ;  and 
again  and  again  I  haA^e  seen  pint  alter  pint  of 
the  tea  left  tmtouched ;  and  that  was  a  very 
simple  thing,  but  it  has  not  been  altered  yet. 
They  are  trying  a  series  of  experiments  ;  but 
during  all  these  months,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
the  people  have  had  to  drink  tea  that  is  really 
stewed. 

13727.  When  the  old  people  are  supplied  Avith Tea  in  after- 
tea  in  the  afternoon,  is  that  tea  made  down  in  the  noon, 
kitchen  ? — Yes,  sir. 

13728.  They  are  not  supplied  Avith  a  certain 
amount  of  tea  Avhich  they  can  make  and  drink  as 
soon  as  they  please  ? — No  ]  Ave  give  the  tea 
because  we  found  that  they  used  to  make  it  in 
quart  pots.  The  iumates  used  to  get  a  quart  can 
from  the  public-house,  or  from  someone  outside, 
and  on  the  quiet,  when  no  one  Avas  looking,  Avould 
make  this  tea,  and  that  was  a  breach  of  discipline 
which  we  found  very  hard  to  put  down,  so  we 
compromised  the  matter  by  giving  them  the 
tea,  and  of  course  saved  them  the  trouble  of 
doing  it. 

Gq 
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absence. 


31r.  Booth. 

13729.  The  other  tea  was  their  own  tea  ? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

13730.  Wei',  what  is  your  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject ? — I  think  it  is  very  important  about  the  food. 
J  t  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  feel  more  strongly  about 
than  anything.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  lump 
six  or  seven  hundred  people  together  and  say  that 
they  shall  all  eat  the  same  food,  and  if  they  cannot 
do  it  they  must  go  without,  because  that  is  prac- 
tically what  we  say  to  them. 

13731.  How  would  you  practically  meet  that 
difficulty  ? — Well,  I  should  vary  the  dietary  scale 
very  considerably,  and  would  put  in  coft'ee  and 
cocoa  ;  though  I  am  not  a  vegetarian  myself,  1 
think  a  good  deal  more  might  be  made  of  things 
that  the  vegetarian  people  give  the  recipes 
for. 

13732.  In  what  way? — For  instance,  I  think 
that  there  ought  to  be  something  substituted 
on  the  14  ounces  of  suet  pudding  day,  because 
that  is  very  heavy  stuff'  for  even  young  people 
to  take. 

13733.  Yes,  but  do  I  vmderstand  you  to  say 
that  you  would  have  a  sort  of  "  bill  of  fare  " 
every  day,  out  of  which  every  person  might 
choose  what  they  wished  to  have  ? — I  think  there 
is  a  medium  between  that  and  the  present  system. 
I  think  that  you  might  extend  the  present 
dietary  scale  without  saying  that  everybody 
shall  have  absolutely  what  they  choose  to  have. 

13734.  Still,  I  suppose  the  extension  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  more  than  one  article 
of  food  out  of  which  they  might  take  their 
choice  ? — ^That  is  so,  sir. 

13735.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  Oii  this 
matter  of  food?" — I  do  not  think  so,  not  just 
now. 

13736.  .Then  the  next  point?— The  next 
thing  I  have  got  down  is  the  leave  of  absence. 
We  allow  our  people  out  once  a  month,  or  rather, 
once  a  fortnight  now.  W  e  did  allow  them  out 
once  a  month.  When  they  come  back  they  ai-e 
searched,  and  if  any  money  is  found,  however 
small  the  sum  is  that  is  found  on  them,  it  is 
taken  away.  I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  right. 
It  is  a  very  high-handed  sort  of  thing  to  search 
these  people  at  all ;  aged  people  especially.  I 
do  not  see  what  crime  there  is  in  giving  a  person 
a  shilling  to  buy  himself  some  little  knicknack 
or  the  other,  either  when  he  is  going  back,  or 
when  he  is  in  the  house  sending  out  for  it. 

13737.  What  is  done  with  any  money  they 
bring  in  ? — I  understand  that  it  is  paid  over  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  union.  Then  I  cannot  see 
at  all  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  out  each 
day,  especially  in  our  London  workhouses,  where 
they  could  go  to  the  parks  and  sit  about  and 
pass  away  the  time. 

13738.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  Poplar,  but 
we  have  had  evidence  that  a  considerable  number 
of  those  who  go  out  return  home  drunk  ? — The 
proportion  in  Poplar  is  not  large.  We  know 
them.  We  can  count  them.  We  can  pick  them 
out.  And  those  people,  if  they  come  home 
drunk,  I  Avould  forbid  them  going  out  again  for 
a  specified  time. 

13739.  Otherwise  you  would  allow  all  the 
paupers  to  go  out  every  day,  provided  they  did 
not  abuse  the  permission  ? — That  is  so.    I  think 


Chairman — continued, 
they  should.  1  cannot  think  of  anything  more 
terrible  than  to  be  pent  up  in  a  workhouse  for  a 
month  with  absolutely  nothing  to  do,  but  simply 
sit  and  think  one's  thoughts,  and  only  go  out 
once  a  month,  and  then  if  anything  is  given  you 
have  it  taken  away  as  you  are  coming  back. 
Every  week  we  have  reports  of  people  who  come 
in  with  a  shilling  or  two  shillings  found  on  them, 
searched  at  the  gates.  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
stopped.  Then  the  seeing  of  visitors.  WevindofS 
allow  visiting  by  the  friends  of  Inmates  once  a 
month :  two  till  four  on  Monday.  I  think 
it  is  the  first  Monday  in  the  month ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  one  Monday  in  the  month.  Weil, 
that  can  only  be  done  in  the  presence  of  an 
official.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  treating 
the  inmates  very  much  as  if  they  were  crim- 
inals ;  in  fact,  as  if  you  were  in  some  way 
afraid  that  they  were  going  to  rim  away,  of 
which  I  do  not  think  there  is  even  very  much 
danger.  But  still,  I  think  that  it  takes  away 
any  feeling  of  manhood  or  womanhood  there  is 
left  in  the  man  or  woman,  to  have  to  sit  there 
and  only  be  seen  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
the  officials. 

13740-2.  Does  your  visiting  committee  visit 
pretty  regularly  ? — Every  Tuesday  one  week 
and  Wednesday  the  other  week. 

13743.  What  is  the  next  point  you  wisliRecreiti 
to  mention?  —  liecreation  in  our  workhouse 
they  have  practically  none.  The  Brabazon 
Society  are  commencing  a  little  work  for  the 
women;  but  I  feel  that  that  would  be 
more  successful  if  the  women  were  ;dlowed  to 
own  the  garments  and  the  things  which  they 
make  under  the  supervision  of  the  ladies  who 
come  down.  As  it  is  now,  these  things  are  sold 
to  buy  other  material  to  be  worked  up  after- 
wards. 

13744.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  be  pre- 
sented with  the  cloth  or  linen,  and  the  materials 
for  making  them,  and  that  they  then  should 
appropriate  them  for  their  own  use  ? — I  have 
not  seen  linen  worked  up  at  all.  I  am  thinking 
more  of  woollen  shawls  and  socks,  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 

13745.  But  you  mean  that  they  should  be 
provided,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  ratepayers,  with 
the  wool,  and  then  that  whatever  they  worked  up 
should  be  theirs  ? — Those  that  were  necessary 
for  their  own  comfort.  Because  that  brings  ciotyng 
me  to  this :  The  clothing  in  our  workhouse  warm  eu 
— I  do    not   know    what  it  is   in  others — in 

my  own  judgment  is  quite  insufficient  to  keep 
the  people  warm.  I  asked  the  clerk  to  give 
me  a  list  of  the  garments  worn,  and  I  took 
what  I  wear  myself,  and  what  is  worn  by  my 
wife,  and  we  wear  very  much  more  clothes  than 
the  old  people  in  the  workhouse.  Now,  what  I 
feel  is  that  if  they  could  supplement  their  pre- 
sent clothing  by  making  tip  these  little  woollen 
things,  which  add  certainly  to  the  comfort  of 
other  people,  and  would  therefore  add  to  their 
comfort,  you  would  get  very  many  more  of  them  to 
undertake  the  work. 

13746.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  men  are 
not  clothed  in  a  sutticient  manner,  or  as  other 
workmen  would  be  within  their  own  doors, 
within  their  own  houses  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  say  that 
distinctly. 

13747.  In  what  respect  are  they  wanting  ?  Is 
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the  clothing  thin,  or  have  they  no  flannel  ? — They 
have  no  flannel.    That  is  the  first  thing. 

13748.  No  flannel  at  all? — Unless  the  doctor 
orders  it,  which  he  does  not  do. 

13749.  What  have  they  —  cotton  shirts  ? — 
Cotton  shirts,  yes. 

1375U.  And  that  is  even  in  winter  ?— In 
winter,  cotton  shirts. 

13751.  Nothing  but  the  cotton  shirts? — Tliat 
is  all. 

13752.  And  outside  the  cotton  shirt  a  waist- 
coat and  a  coat  ? — Yes. 

13753.  And  of  materials  not  very  thick  or 
warm  ?■ — Not  at  all  thick.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
a  dark  blue  kind  of  cloth  that  we  give  them — 
certainly  not  thicker  than  the  coat  I  have  on. 

13754.  Is  it  the  same  dress  winter  and 
summer  ? — Yes. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

13755.  Do  they  have  an  overcoat  in  winter  ? — 
No,  Sir. 

13756.  Not  allowed?— Not  allowed. 

13757.  A  comforter,  1  think  I  have  seen  ? — 
A  neckerchief,  that  is  all,  Sir. 

13758.  Made  of  wool,  I  suppose  ? — No,  Sir  ; 
it  would  not  be  avooI — cotton. 

Chai7'man. 

13759.  Then  with  respect  to  the  women  ? — I 
think  any  woman  would  tell  you  that  the 
clothing  is  grossly  insuflicient.  We  have  a 
Women's  Visiting  Committee,  at  Bow,  and  most 
of  them  are  strongly  against  the  clothing  worn 
by  the  women. 

13760.  Have  the  visiting  committee  of  women 
ever  communicated  with  the  guardians  as  to  the 
insufiiciency  of  the  clothing  of  the  women? — 
They  have,  and  Ave  are  having  an  inquiry. 

13761.  Has  any  attention  been  taken  of  their 
statements  ? — Yes. 

13762.  There  has  been? — Y^es  :  we  are  havinj; 
an  inquiry  into  the  whole  of  the  clothing 
arrangements,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
alter  them. 

13763.  They  are  having  one  now  ? — Yes,  sir. 

13764.  And  then  ?— Well,  then,  I  think  that  the 
whole  system  is  bad,  because  it  takes  away  all  indi- 
viduality from  the  people  who  are  there.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  anything  more  likely  to  rob  a  man 
of  any  individual  feeling  he  may  have  left  in  him, 
after  the  age  of  sixty,  than  to  be  taken  into  a 
workhouse,  and  there  drilled  into  the  regulations 
and  discipline  that  are  carried  on  there.  I  thiT\k 
that  is  all  bad. 

13765.  Then  would  you  abolish  the  workhouse 
altogether? — Y"es,  I  would. 

13766.  Altogether?— For  old  people. 

13767.  Well,  it  is  really  only  open  to  old 
people  and  chihlren,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
now  ? — Oh,  we  have  a  lot  of  able  bodied  in  our 
Avorkhouse. 

13768.  Well,  we  are  told  that  there  are 
people  called  able-bodied  Avho  are  really  not — 
that  tliey  are  people  who,  although  of  an  age  at 
which  men  and  Avomen  usually  are  able-bodied, 
are  practically  incapable-  of  earning  their  livino-  ? 
—Well,  1  have  never  been  able  to  accepL  that 
view.     I    think  that,  under   proper  training, 
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Chairman — continued, 
proper  organisation,  they  Avould  be  able  at  any 
rate  to  earn  their  OAvn  livino;. 

13769.  Yes,  but  what  are  called  able-bodied 
are  hardly  able-bodied  as  compared  Avith  the 
rest  of  the  working  classes  ? — Well,  I  should  not 
like  to  admit  that  at  all. 

13770.  But  are  there  not  among  the  old  a 
considerable  number  of  peojde  Avho  require 
looking  after,  require  tending,  and  more  than 
thev  can  fairly  look  for  outside  the  workhouse  ? 

—Yes,  there  are. 

13771.  And  Avhat  Avould  you  haAC  for  them  ? Suggests 
—Well,  I  Avould  have  a  different  kind  of  insti-.''°"'«* 
tution  altogether  to  the  present  Avorkhouses. 
The  only  institution  that  I  have  in  ray  mind  that 
I  have  been  to  is  the  Home  for  Incurables  at 
Putney,  and  though  I  do  not  know  personally 
very  much  about  it  myseH,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  that  is  conducted  on  the  sort  of  lines  that 
Ave  should  conduct  all  institutions  to  which  those 
Avho  have  become  disabled  should  be  sent; 
other  than  that,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have 
Avorkhouses  for  old  people  at  all.  There  is  one 
thing  I  would  like  to  say  about  the  officials.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  class  of  officials  that  Ave 
have  at  workhouses — that  naturally  they  de-  _ 
generate  into  a  very  bad  kind  of  men  and  wanting  in 
women,  if  one  Avas  to  believe  a  tithe  of  the  ^y^P^thy. 
tales  that  you  are  told.  Well,  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  Avorse  ;  but,  then,  from  one's  own  obser- 
vation, one  sees  that  these  men  consider  that  the 
inmates  are  a  nuisance,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  nuisances,  and  are  to  be  made  to  feel 

that  they  are  something  else  than  other  men  and 
Avomen.    However  poor  a  person  has  become  

13772.  Is  that  a  deduction  you  have  made 
from  what  you  have  observed  at  Poplar  ? — That 
is  so,  sir ;  and  we  have  not,  I  believe,  a 
Avorse  staff  there  than  there  are  in  other  work- 
houses. 

13773.  How  do  you  knoAv  that,  if  you  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  ? — Well, 


'  Officers 


talk  I  have  had  Avith  other  people  ;  not 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  certainly ; 


from 
from 

except  Whitechapel  ;  I  should  say  distinctly 
ours  are  better.  I  do  not  knoAv  Avhether  you 
wish  to  go  into  the  out-door  question  at  all. 

13774.  Oh,  yes;  Ave  shotdd  like  to  hear  about  it  Out-door  relief, 
certainly.    Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  your 
administration  of  the  out-door  relief  at  Poplar? 

— Well,  that  I  am  not  aware  of. 

13775.  What  is  the  usual  system  of  out-door 
relief  to  aged  people  ? — The  general  system  is 
that  if  a  person  has  a  little  money  coming  in,  Ave 
AA'ill  give  something  to  add  to  that ;  but  if  there 
is  nothing  at  all  —  if  there  is  nothing  coming  in 
— then  they  must  go  into  the  house ;  Ave  will  not 
give  out-door  relief. 

13776.  Then  you  give  no  out-door  relief 
whatever,  except  to  persons  whom  you  know 
possess   some  small  but  inadequate  income  ? — 

That  is  so;  but  even  then  our  out-door  relief  Amounts, 
is  totally  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  people. 

13777.  Can  you  tell  us  Avhat  sort  of  amounts 
are  given  ? — -Tavo  shillings,  half  a  croAvn,  and 
three  shillings. 

13778.  Is  3s.  the  largest? — Well,  there  are 
one  or  Iavo  cases  of  3s.  6d.,  but  they  are  very 
few.    The  majority  are  half  a  croAvn. 

13779.  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  before; 
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Chairman—  continued. 

what  proportion  of  the  pauper  population  are 
relieved  in  the  workhouse  and  out  of  the  work- 
house ? — Well,  I  have  not  worked  that  out ;  but 
on  Lady  Day  1893,  we  had  698  men  and  women 
in-door  over  60  years  of  age,  and  we  were 
relieving  out-doors  1,038  over  GO. 

Lord  Lingen. 

13780.  When  you  say,  2s.,  2s.  Qd.,  and  3s.  6</., 
what  is  the  unit  ?  Is  that  per  person,  or  j)er 
family  ? — Per  person. 

13781.  Then  would  three  persons  living 
together  get  7s.  6rf.  a  week,  for  instance  'i — ■ 
Well,  I  have  never  heard  of  that,  sir ;  not  since 
I  have  been  there. 

13782.  Not  a  widow  and  two  children  ? — Well, 
we  do  not  give  a  widow  and  two  children,  unless 
she  is  under  60  years  of  age;  we  do  not  give 
out-door  relief  except  for  a  specified  time,  and 
then  it  is  another  scale  altogether.  That  scale  is 
Is.  each  for  the  children,  and  one  loaf  for  the 
mother  and  one  loaf  for  each  child  ;  that  is,  if 
there  is  a  woman  and  two  children  she  would  get 
2s.  a  week  and  three  quartern  loaves  of  bread. 

Chairman. 

13783.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  children? 
— Well,  they  would  be  under  14. 

137b4.  They  would  hardly  be  her  own 
children  if  the  widow  were  aged  ?^ — No  ;  this 
woman  would  have  to  be  under  60,  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  her  children. 

13785.  There  are  a  great  number  of  women 
over  60  who  are  relieved  out  of  doors  ? — The 
number  of  women  that  are  relieved  out  of  doors 
is  821  and  the  number  of  men  was  217. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13786.  All  of  them  over  60? -All  of  them 
over  60. 

Lord  Lingen. 

13787.  What  would  be  the  average  sum  you 
would  give  for  an  old  man  and  his  wife  without 
children  living  together  ? — Five  shillings  ]  in 
Bume  exceptional  cases  6s.,  but  the  majority 
would  have  5s. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

13788.  Any  bread? — No  bread.  But  in  my 
judgment — I  have  sat  on  the  relief  committee, 
and  attended  to  that,  I  think,  with  more  regu- 
larity than  any  other  part  of  the  duty, — I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  out-door  relief,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  giant  in  aid  of  wages,  and  that  it  is 
always  very  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  men 
and  women  who  come  there  for  it.  They  have 
to  supplement  it  by  begging,  very  often,  in  the 
streets.  I  have  seen  women  who  have  been 
relieved,  and  are  being  relieved,  by  the  committee, 
selling  laces  and  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  streets, 
which  is  only  another  form  of  begging. 

Chairman. 

13789.  Have  you  any  local  charities? — Do 
yon  mean  connected  with  the  parish,  sir  ? 

13790.  Yes  ?— Well,  there  are  the  Bow 
Chai-ities  and  charities  connected  with  Bromley  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  administered  by  a  very 
small  section,  I  mean  they  are  administered  by 
the  overseers  and  people  of  that  sort,  who,  as  a 
j.ule,  only  relieve  people  who  are  recommended 
by  the  clergy  of  the  particular  parish.    I  mean 
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Chairman — continued, 
to  say  there  is  no  system  of  lookii  g  after  the 
poor.    And  I  think  the  reason  that  more  relief  is 
not  given  outside  is  because  of  the  cost.    The  Common  ft 
whole  cost  of  out-door  relief  is  on  the  local  rates,  ^"""^ 
as  I  suppose  you  all  know,  and  the  cost  of  in-door 
maintenance   i.^^    borne    by   the  iMetropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund. 

13791.  That  is  so  ;  they  make  a  contribution, 
do  they  not,  at  so  much  per  head? — There 
is  from  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  a 
contribution  of  5d.  a  day. 

13792.  How  far  does  that  go  to  support  the 
in-door  poor  ? — Well,  we  get  a  balance  after  pav- 
ing into  rhe  Common  Poor  Fund.  Last  year"  I 
think  the  balance  to  our  credit  was  8,653/.,  and 
I  think  the  total  cost  of  our  in-door  poor,  that  is, 
the  officers,  and  the  buildings,  and  everything,  was 
11,759Z.,  so  that  it  very  nearly  covered  it. 

Mr.  Pell. 

13793.  All  but  3,000/.?— All  but  3,000/.  And 
that  is  a  great  argument  for  the  ordinary  guar- 
dian to  send  a  person  into  the  house,  whether  it 

is  a  suitable  case  or  not.  And  that  rather  applies  l^^^^^ 
to  the  ]  aw  of  settlement.  ^Ve  have  had  case  ment. 
after  case  of  persons  coming  up  who  would  have 
been  relieved  if  they  had  lived  in  the  jiarish  say 
six  months  longer  than  they  had  done ;  but 
because  of  the  mere  fact  that  they  had  only  been 
in  that  parish  six  or  eight  months  they  were  sent 
to  the  house.  Well,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
that  is  a  proper  principle  to  go  on  at  all  there. 
A  person  has  a  right  to  relief  outside  the  work- 
house, and  should  not  be  degraded  by  the  con- 
ditions that  apply  in  the  workhouse,  and  that 
principle  should  be  carried  out  logically. 

Chairman. 

13794.  Would  you  altogether  abolish  the  law 
of  settlement,  of  removal  ? — I  would,  sir. 

13795.  I  suppose  there  are  cases  whei-e  a  poor 
person  would  rather  be  removed  to  his  own 
parish? — Well,  then,  let  them  go.  I  think  that,  . 
broadly  speaking,  the  law  should  be  that  a  person 
over  a  certain  age  is  entitled  by  mere  right  to 
relief  when  they  are  too  old  for  work,  inca- 
pacitated from  work,  and  I  think  that  they 
should  receive  that  where  they  are  ;  they  should 
not  be  carted  about  the  country  to  find  out  the 
exact  place  where  they  should  be  relieved. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13796.  You  mean  that  the  entire  cost  should 
be  borne  generally  by  the  rates  all  over  and  not 
in  the  particular  district  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  rates  at  all ;  I  think  it  should  be 
imperial  taxation. 

Chairman. 

13797.  Have  you  any  other  counts  to  your 
indictmen,';  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  I  have 
practically  said  all  that  I  want  to. 

13798.  Now,  what  would  be  the  remedies  that 
you  would  propose? — Of  course,  you  are  only 
dealing  with  the  aged  people,  are  not  you  ? 

13799.  Yes  ?— Well,  I  think  that  we  should  State  pew 
give  them  a  pension  adequate  to  their  needs.  '^h'*'^* 

13800.  Would  you  fix  the  age  of  the  agednggjs.  m 
poor,  or  would  you  make  it  in  any  degree  depen-  j 
dent  upon  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  person? 
— I  think  that  you  will  always  have  a  large 
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number  of  people  who  are  under  60  who  will  be 
incapacitated  from  work.  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  conimnnlty  to  look  after  tliose  people;  but 
I  think  that,  roughly  speaking,  60  would  be  the 
age  when  a  national  pension  should  commence. 

1.3801.  What  would  you  do  with  those  who 
at  the  agfe  of  60,  were  not  able  to  support 
themselve;  ? — I  would  give  them  a  pension  suffi- 
cient to  support  them. 

13802.  Whom  would  you  entrust  with  the  duty 
of  paying  the  pension  ? — Well,  at  nresent  the  only 
authority  that  I  can  see  that  could  do  it  properly 
would  he  the  county  councils ;  or,  if  they  come 
into  being,  the  district  councils,  which  would  be 
practically  the  guardians,  but  diflferently  con- 
stituted. 

13803.  They  would  be  dealing,  of  course,  with 
public  money,  and  not  with  the  money  of  the 
vestry  or  the  district  which  they  were  administer- 
ing ? — That  is  so. 

13804.  Have  yoi^  formed  any  idea  as  to  the 
scale  of  relief  which  should  be  given  ? — No,  I  have 
not ;  I  feel  that  that  is  a  big  thing  to  work  out, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  capable  of  doing  il, 
and  therefore  I  have  not  attempted  to  bring  it 
before  you. 

13805.  What  would  you  do  in  cases  like 
those  which,  however  favourable  a  view  you 
may  take  of  your  fellow  creatui'es,  you  must 
knoAV  must  often  occur ;  supposing  the  pension 
given  to  amount  to  5s.  a  week,  and  supposing 
those  5v.  were  dissipated  at  the  public-house 
in  the  first  day  or  two,  and  that  that  Avas  fre- 
quently the  case,  how  would  you  deal  with  the 
pensioner? — I  should  not  deal  with  him  any 
different  to  what  you  deal  with  the  ordinary 
people  who  have  pensions  now.  I  know  pen- 
sioners who  dissipate  every  fiirthing  that  they 
get  in  the  public-houses,  and  they  still  draw  their 
pensions  and  are  entitled  to  them.  You  see,  my 
conscience  would  be  relieved,  the  public  con- 
science would  be  relieved  ;  it  would  be  the  man's 
own  fault. 

13806.  Still,  we  could  not  allow  them  to  starve. 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  if  such  a  person 
were  to  starve  for  want  of  food  there  would  be  a 
great  outcry,  and  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  supply  some  means  for  providing  even  for 
those  persons  who  had  abused  the  kindness  of  the 
State  ? — I  should  only  say  that  that  outcry 
would  be  very  absurd  and  very  silly  ;  but  if  you 
did  have  to  deal  with  them  I  should  deal  with 
them  in  the  prisons  as  criminals. 

13807.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to 
make  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  is  the  end  of  it  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

13808.  I  want  to  ask  you,  from  your  knowledge 
as  a  guardian,  do  you  feci  convinced  tliat  there 
should  be  warmer  clothes  in  winter  than  in 
summer  ? — Yes,  Sir  ;  I  am  certain  of  that. 

13809.  You  think  there  should  ?— Yes,  Sir, 

13810.  And  do  you  think  that  a  great  cont 
would  be  a  proper  thing  to  be  provided  for  the 
men  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

13811.  And  for  the  women  ?— Well,  I  think 
the  women  woidd  have  to  have  other  clothes 
besides  a  big  shawl ;  under-clothes,  very  many 
more  under-clothes. 


H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales — continued. 

13812.  Do   they    wear    the    same    kind  of 
clothes  winter  and  summer  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

13813.  And  you  think  they  ought  to  have  a 
warm  cloak  for  winter  ?—  Yes,  Sir. 

13814.  Now,  with  regai-d  to  the  food.    You  Diet, 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  little  more  variety,  do 
you  not  ? — Yes,  I  do,  Sir. 

13815.  What  is  the  suggestion  you  i  oidd 
make  as  to  a  change  ?—  W ell,  I  should  take  out 
altogether  the  (question  of  giving  the  old  people 
pea-soup  and  suet-pudding. 

13816.  Yes? — 1  think  those  are  two  things 
that  have  struck  me  in  the  dietary  scale  as 
being  quite  unfitted.  Then  with  respect  to  the 
bread  and  margarine,  in  the  summer  time  that  is 
served  up  Avith  the  margarine  just  put  on  the 
top  of  the  loaf — I  do  not  know  what  is  done  in 
other  workhouses — and  it  is  not  at  all  inviting  on 
a  summer's  day  to  have  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
knife  with  the  margarine  running  all  over  it,  if 
one's  appetite  is  at  all  oft';  and  we  find  that  the 
people  do  not  eat  the  bread  at  Poplar ;  they  do 
not  eat  it. 


Lord  Playfair. 

13823.  I  did  not  quite  understand  you  when  Relief  an.i 
you  said  you  thought  Poor  Law  relief  being'^^K**- 
given  out  of  doors  was  a  supplement  to  wages? 

—  Yes,  I  did  say  that,  sir. 

13824.  Do  you  disapprove  of  it,  viewing  it  in 
that  way  ?  — Well,  I  strongly  disapprove  of  ii,  be- 
cause 1  find  in  Bov/  and  Eromlej  many  of  the 
old  people  wlio  get  out-door  relief  mind  the 
children  of  their  daughters  who  go  to  work  for 
Bryant  and  May's,  and  Bell  and  Black's,  the 
match  people,  and  who  shirt-stitch,  and  that  sort 
of  work,  and  it  is  always  the  very  worst-paid 
work  in  the  locality,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  woman  who  has  got  her  mother  at  home  to 
mind  her  children  is  able  to  compete  very  unfairly 
with  the  young  woman  who  has  got  to  get 
entirely  her  own  living.  That  is  the  objection  I 
have  to  it. 

1 3825.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  was 
your  proposal  as  a  corrective  for  that? — Well,  I 
think  that  if  the  mother  had  sufficient  to  maintain 
herself,  that  she  would  not  want  to  be  bothered, 
and  would  not  be  bothered  either,  with  children 
of  her  daughter  ;  and  her  daughter's  husband 
then  would  have  to  earn  sufficient  to  maintain 
them,  because  the  mother  could  not  go  out  to 
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13817.  You  finil  that  they  do  not  eat  the 
bread  ? — No,  Sir. 

13818-20.  Why  is  that ;  is  it  that  the  taste  is 
not  good,  or  it  is  not  well  made,  or  Avhat  is  the 
cause? — It  is  very  good  bread,  but  then  they 
are  not  able  to— 1  mean  they  give  them  a  six- 
ounce  loaf  with  the  margarine,  but  it  is  not  quite 
the  sort  of  food  tliat  these  old  people  need. 
That  is  my  conclusion.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  a  correct  one. 

13821.  Then,  to  pass  to  another  point,  you 
think  that  the  people  object  to  what  is  called 
the  workhouse  dress?  They  dislike  it;  they 
dislike  all  wearing  the  same  style,  the  same 
cut  and  colour  ? — That  is  the  chief  objection 
to  it. 

13822.  That  is  what  they  dislike  ?— Yes,  Sir. 
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Lord  Flayfuir — continued, 
work — I   mean  the  mother  of  the  children — 
without  someone  to  mind  the  yoimgsters  at  home. 
Aged  shonld       13826.  I  think  I  understand  you.    At  home, 
artruatr'"'*   you  mean,  that  an  aged  person,  above  60,  although 
without  work,  able  to  do  some  work,  should   on  account  of 
reaching  that  age  have  sufficient  from  the  State 
to  live  independently  of  work  ? — That  is  so,  my 
Lord. 

13827.  Although  able  to  work?— That  is  so. 

13828.  You  said  that  you  thought  there  should 
be  no  rates  at  all,  I  think  ? — No  poor  rates. 

13829.  But  that  the  whole  expense  of  relieving 
the  poor  should  be  from  the  general  taxation  of 
the  country  ? — Yes. 

Mr,  Hunter. 

13830.  Mr.  Lanabury,  would  you  give  the 
pension  which  you  propose  to  the  old  to  those 
who  were  able  to  work  ? — Yes  ;  over  60. 

13831.  At  a  fixed  age  ? — Yes,  sir. 

13832.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would 
not  be  better — supposing  you  are  to  give  every 
person  a  right  to,  say,  55.  a  week  at  60 — to  give 
them  a  higher  pension  at  a  later  age  if  they  do  not 
take  it,  say,  for  example,  till  a  man  was  70 ; 
give  him  the  same  value  of  pension,  but  amounting 
to  a  much  higher  sum  per  week  ? — No  ;  I  think 
that  the  advantage  that  would  come  to  the 
general  labour  market  of  the  country  by  with- 
drawing these  old  age  men  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  increased  cost.  But  then  you 
are  putting  it  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual,  are  you  not?  I  do  not  think  he  should 
be  considered. 

13833.  Well,  I  was  putting  it  the  other  way. 
You  would  make  the  condition  that  no  pensioner 
should  do  any  work  ? — That  is  so.  I  premised 
that  by  saying  that  the  pension  should  be 
adequate  to  keep  the  pensioner.. 

13834.  The  other  point  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
about  was  that  you  said  that  you  thought  that 
those  pensions  should  be  paid  from  imperial 
taxation  ? — Yes. 

Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  imperial 
-there  are  such  kinds  of  taxation  as 
tea.    Would  you  raise  the  money  by 
tea,  or  commodities  of  that  kind  ?  Is 
that  what  you  would  mean  ? — No. 
mean  that  it  should  be  raised  by  tea. 
that  it  should  be  raised  from  land 
income  tax.    I  think  those  are  the  ^ 
that  should  pay. 

13836.  When  you  said  "  imperial  taxation," 
did  you  mean  that  the  whole  cost  of  ihese 
pensions  s^  ould  not  be  borne  by  the  small 
localities,  but  should  be  shared  generally  through- 
out the  country  ? — Yes. 

13837.  That  is  really  what  you  mean  by  the 
word  "imperial"? — That  is  really  what  I 
mean — that  the  nation  should  bear  the  cost,  not 
localities. 

13838.  By  "  imperial  "  you  do  not  refer  to  the 
mode  of  raising  the  taxes  ? — Not  at  all. 

13839.  Hut  to  the  sharing  of  the  burden 
generally  ? — That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 
Pensioners         13840.  How  do  you  think  you  could  ensure 
*Uow«dTo      abstinence  from  work?— Well,  I  admit  that  that 
work*  would  be  very  difficult,  but  1  do  not  think  that 

it  would  be  impossible ;  because  I  take  it  that 
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the  distribution  of  the  pension  would  have  to  be 
organised  in  the  localities,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  tolerably  easy  to  know  whether 
a  man  or  woman  was  doing  the  work.  They 
would  have  to  take  it  necessarily  in  the  district 
in  which  they  lived. 

13841.  However,  it  woidd  be  a  considerable 
difficulty,  which  Avould  require  careful  thought 
before  it  was  dealt  with  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  more  careful  thought  than  any  other  new 
departure  that  we  might  take. 

13842.  You  know  that  the  Friendly  Societies 
have  to  exercise  very  rigid  supervision  over  their 
members  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  work  while 
they  are  receiving  benefits  ?  — Well,  I  know  that 
the  rules  are  very  rigid — the  letter  of  the  rules 
is  very  rigid  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  spirit  in 
which  thev  are  carried  out  is  very  rigid,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  have  very  much  trouble  in 
carrying  them  out. 

13843.  Would  you  not  be  afraid  that  if  a  rule 
were  not  carried  out  rigidly  the  evils  which  you 
apprehend  from  the  persons  working  would  arise  ? 
— You  see  I  do  not  believe  men  are  so  fond  of 
work  that  after  sixty  years  of  age  they  would  be 
if  they  knew — you  see,  I  think,  that  what  makes 
men  go  to  work,  as  a  rule,  and  what  makes  them 
eager  to  get  money  is  to  provide  for  their  old 
age ; — well,  if  they  knew  that  they  had  an 
adequate  pension  coming  in,  1  think  that  the 
most  of  men,  and  some  at  any  rate,  would  be 
quite  comfortable  and  satisfied.  If  you  give 
them  a  miserable  pension,  which  will  only  allow 
them  to  just  exist,  then,  no  doubt,  I  do  not  think 
you  have  any  right  to  say  they  should  not  work. 
But  given  that  the  pension  is  adequate  for  their 
comfort  and  their  sustenance,  I  do  believe  you 
would  find — you  might  here  and  thei'e  hear  of  a 
case-  but  the  most  of  them,  I  believe,  would  be 
satisfied. 

13844.  You  think  they  would  be  above  the 
temptation  of  wanting  some  little  extra  comfort 
or  luxury  Avhich  a  little  light  work  would  give 
them  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  and,  apart  from  that, 
they  would  have  friends,  probably,  who  if  there 
were  any  outside  luxuries  that  they  needed 
would  supply  them. 

13845.  Do  you  think  that  in  time,  perhaps, 
not  at  first,  but  in  time  there  would  be  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  public  feeling  to  aid  the  State 
officials  in  preventing  the  State  being  imposed 
upon  by  persons  doing  work  when  they  were 
receiving  a  pension? — Well,  I  believe  that  that 
feeling  is  growing  up  now.  There  is  a  strong 
feeling,  for  instance,  with  county  councils,  and 
we  find  it  with  boards  of  guardians,  in 
appointing  men  as  night  watchmen  and  porters, 
and  that  sort  of  thing — there  is  a  strong  oppo- 
sition against  appointing  a  man  who  has  got  a 
pension.  It  used  to  be  the  feeling  that  that  was 
the  right  sort  of  man  to  appoint,  because  the 
wages  were  naturally  rather  low ;  but  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  grooving  up  aniongst  workmen 
certainly,  that  a  man  who  has  a  pension  should 
be  satisfied  with  his  pension. 

13846.  You  gave  us  some  recommendations  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  aged  poor  in  the  work- 
house ;  do  not  think  that  I  am  being  too  hard, 
but  Av ould  you  distinctly  mnke  the  condition  of 
the  aged  poor  in  the  workhouse  more  comfort- 
able than  that  of  the  ordinary  labourer  who  did 
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Mr.  Humphreys- Owen — continued, 

not  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — You  see  I  have 
already  said  that  I  am  in  favour  of  the  total 
abolition  of  the  workhouse.  If  the  workhouse 
is  not  abolished,  and  it  remains,  and  I  as  a 
guardian  have  to  help  to  administer  the  interior  of 
the  workhouse,  my  policy  would  be  to  make  it 
as  pleasant  and  comfortable  as  possible  for  the 
old  men  and  women  who  are  there,  irrespective 
of  the  conditions  that  prevail  outside. 

13847.  Then  you  would  not  apprehend  an 
altogether  disproportionate  and  unfair  burden 
being  imposed  upon  those  ratepayers  who  did 
not  receive  the  benefit  of  public  support  ? — No, 
I  should  not.  You  see  that  takes  u.s  to  rather 
another  question.  What  I  t'eel  is,  tliat  every 
man  and  woman  avIio  has  worked  in  the  com- 
munity has  the  right  to  claim  from  the  com- 
munity in  old  age  comfort  and  sustenance  ;  and 
I  do  not  fear-  -with  our  present  methods  of  pro- 
duction, which  are  increasing  year  by  year,  and 
proper  organisation  of  industry — I  do  not  fear  at 
all  there  would  be  any  question  of  break-down  or 
bankruptcy,  or  anything  of  that. 

13848.  And  no  fear  lest  you  should  encourage 
people  to  rely  upon  the  State  pension  rather 
T,han  upon  their  own  exertions  ? — Personally  I 
want  the  people  to  rely  upon  the  State  pension, 
I  mean  there  is  a  difference  of  principle  here 
between  myself  and  Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

13849.  1  hope  1  am  not  going  too  far  hito 
questions  of  principle.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
witness  just  one  question  more  ;  that  is  :  the 
State  provision,  of  course,  must  ultimately  come 
from  labour  ? — Yes,  sir. 

ISS.'iO.  And  until  you  have  a  higher  standard 
of  intelligence  amongst  the  working  classes,  is 
there  not  still  an  apprehension  that  they,  ignoring 
that,  would  cease  to  labour,  and  trust  to  their 
provision  coming  from  some  other  indefinite 
source  ? — Well,  1  do  not  think  that,  of  course,  at 
all.  Under  present  conditions  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  fear  of  that,  because  unless  a  man 
does  go  to  work  he  will  have  to  starve,  practi- 
cally, or  go  into  the  workhouse  as  an  able-bodied 
man,  and  though  you  do  here  and  there  get  a  lot 
of  able-bodied  men  into  the  workhouses,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  men  who  are  sti-uggling 
to  keep  themselves  above  water  they  are  very 
few.  And  I  look  forward  to  labour  being  or- 
ganized in  the  future  very  much  more  skilfully 
than  it  is  organised  now ;  so  that  I  do  not  fear 
at  all.  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  the  last  resort 
— and  that  is  what  makes  me  rather  careless  as 
to  how  it  is  to  be  levied — in  the  last  resort,  of 
course,  labour  will  have  to  bear  the  total  cost  of 
it  ail.  I  look  for  the  proper  organisation  of 
industry  to  remedy  any  defects  in  that  way. 
There  is  just  one  other  thing,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to-day  economists  tell  us  that  pro- 
duction outstrips  consumption,  and  causes  gluts  of 
things,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  proof 
enough  that  we  have  not  to  fear  not  getting 
enough  of  things,  but  really  too  much. 

Mr.  Loch. 

13851.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions about  administration.  Are  you  satisfied 
with  the  nursing  in  the  infirmary  wards  in  your 
workhouse  ? — No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 

13852.  What  would  your  criticism  be  ? — The 
wards  in  the  workhouse  are  very  much  under- 
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staffed  ;  there  are  not  enough  nurses,  and  we  have 
to  rely  a  very  great  deal — vei*y  considerably — on 
the  inmates  to  assist  in  the  work  of  nursing,  and 
attending  to  the  aged  and  infirm  and  sick. 

13853.  You  have  head  nurses,  who  are  trained 
nurses,  but  the  under  nurses  are  pauper  nurses, 
as  they  ordinarily  call  them  ? — In  the  workhouse 
I  do  not  think  we  have  a  single  trained  nurse  ; 
in  the  workhouse  itself  we  have  not  a  single 
trained  nurse.  We  have  one  middle-aged  woman 
who  has  been  there,  I  think,  15  or  20  years,  but 
who  has  never  had  any  special  ti-aining  as  a  nurse 
at  all.  Her  duty  is  chiefly  to  look  after  the  mid- 
wifery cases  ;  and  then  she  has  two  wards  for 
men  and  two  for  women  who  are  sick  from  other 
causes ;  and  she  is  assisted,  not  by  any  paid 
labour,  but  by  pauper  labour.  Then  we  have 
our  infirm  wards,  where  wc  have  an  attendant 
for,  say,  two  wards  on  the  men's  side,  and  a 
female  attendant  on  the  other.  Well,  they  are 
not  especially  trained  as  nurses  at  all  ;  they  are 
simply  ordinary  people  who  come  up  in  the  or- 
dinary way  for  the  position. 

13854.  And  the  bulk  of  your  old  people  would 
be  in  those  infirm  wards  which  you  have  de- 
scribed if  they  got  ill  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — 
Yes,  they  would, 

13855.  And  has  it  made  any  difference  to  your  District  sick 
care  in  the  past,  in  Poplar,  in  the  way  that  you"syiuin. 
have  developed  the  v7orkhouse,  or  the  infirmary 

wards  of  the  vvorkhouse,  that  you  have  had  a  dis- 
trict asylum  at  Stepney  and  Poplar? — I  do  not 
quite  understand. 

13856.  Has  the  fact  of  yovu-  having  a  district 
asylum  for  the  Stepney  and  Poplar  Unions  at  all 
interfered  with  }  our  developing  your  arrange- 
ments in  the  workhouse,  the  infirm  wards,  pro- 
perly?— Yes,  because  the  principle  that  has 
guided  the  guardians  is  that  all  their  sick  people 
should  go  to  the  sick  asylum,  and  then,  naturally, 
they  have  made  the  barest  provision  at  the 
workhouse.  But  then,  what  we  are  finding  now 
is,  that  the  asyhmi  cannot  accommodate  these 
old  people  especially,  and  that  we  are  bound  to 
deal  with  them  in  the  workhouse.  Well,  up  to 
the  present  they  have  not  dealt  with  it,  as  I 
think,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  I  think  we 
should  have  trained  nurses,  and  that  we  should 
not  have  pauper  nurses  at  all.  I  have  been  down 
at  night,  and  f  ovuid  people  lying  with  all  kinds  of 
ailments,  with  no  one  to  look  after  them,  but  an 
old  man  Avho  has  been  nodding  asleep,  and  on  one 
occasion  people  were  wanting  not  food,  but  they 
were  wanting  water  and  things.  One  special 
case,  a  colleague  visited  a  ward,  a  man  was  lying 
there  suft'ering  from  pleui-isy,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
there  was  no  one  there  to  attend  to  that  man  at 
all,  no  one,  only  this  man  who  was  sitting  jutt 
asleep,  and  the  patient  needed  poulticing,  and 
generally  looking  after. 

13857.  You  are  speaking  of  the  infirm  wards 
of  Poplar  workhouse  ?  — Yes. 

13858.  With  regard  to  the  sick  asylum  shared 
by  Poplar  and  Stepney,  have  vou  been  to  visit 
it?— Yes. 

13859.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  asylum  ? — - 
No,  not  by  a  long  way. 

13860.  »^  hat  is  your  criticism  of  that  ? — The 
sick  asylum  is  imder-staflFed,  from  the  porter  at 
the  gate  to  the  doctor.  The  doctor  has  very 
much  too  much  to  do ;  the  porter  has  too  much ; 
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and  everybody  between  those  two  has  very  much 
more  work  than  they  are  able  to  perform  ;  and 
the  result  is  that  the  paupers  have  to  help  and 
are  nearly  disgusted  ;  or,  rather,  they  get  sick  of 
having  to  work  in  there,  and  they  come  out, 
because  what  they  feel  is  that  they  may  just  as 
well  come  out  and  go  to  work  and  earn  their 
wages.  They  come  out  before  they  are  properly 
well,  and  over  and  over  again  we  have  to  give 
"  repeat "  orders  to  take  them  back  again  because 
they  have  come  out  too  soon. 

Mr.  Fell. 

13861.  Is  it  regarded  as  taking  the  place  of 
the  infirmary  to  the  workhouse  ? — That  Ib  so. 

Mr.  Loch. 

13862.  Have  any  reports  on  the  points  you  have 
mentioned  been  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  or  has  the  matter  been  before  your  board 
of  guardians? — I  proposed  a  resolution  asking 
the  Local  Government  Board  if  we  could  compel 
the  authorities  at  the  sick  asylum.  I  suppose 
you  know  that  the  people  who  manage  the  sick 
asylum  are  elected  by  the  board  of  guardians  of 
Poplar  and  Stepney.  Well,  they  are  always 
elected  just  before  the  board  goes  out  of  office, 
80  that  this  board,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
had  no  hand  in  electing  these  managers.  But 
all  our  sick  have  to  go  there.  Well,  the  resolu- 
tion that  I  moved,  and  which  was  carried,  was  to 
ask  the  Local  Government  Board  whether  we 
had  any  power  to  force  the  authorities  at  the 
sick  asylum  to  provide  an  adequate  staff  of  nurses 
for  the  sick  ;  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
practically  rei)lied,  so  far  as  I  understood  the 
reply,  that  we  had  no  control  whatever  over  the 
sick  asylum.  Failing  that,  we  have  written  to 
the  sick  asylum  authorities,  and  they  have 
refused  to  do  anytliing  in  the  matter  at  all. 
They  say  that  their  staff  is  adequate  ;  and  the 
evidence  of  every  one  who  has  visited  the  sick 
asylum,  independently  of  the 
exactly  what  I  am  giving  you 
that  the  staff  is  inadequate. 

13863.  In  spite  of  difficulties  of  administration 
the  numbers  of  persons  admitted  to  the  asylum 
are  continually  on  the  increase,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

13864.  And  you  do  not  think  that  under  any 
conditions  we  could  get  on  without  some  kind  of 
mstitution  for  the  aged,  at  any  rate,  in  their 
sickness  ?— Oh,  no  ;  I  think  I  have  said  that 
already  ;  I  think  that  you  are  bound  always  to 
have  some  kind  of  institution.  My  point  is  that 
it  should  be  a  better  institution  than  those  you 
have  now. 

13865.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  the  idea  that 
some  of  the  Poplar  aged  people  mioht  go  into 
the  country  to  a  separate  institution  altogether  ? 
— I  am  in  favour  of  them  going  into  the  country. 
I  think  it  would  be  much  preferable.  The 
workhouse  at  Poplar  is  situated  alongside  a  rail- 
road, and  in  one  of  the  very  worst  parts  of 
Poplar  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
infinitely  preferable  for  those  people  to  be,  say, 
at  Leyton,  or  somewhere  just  outside  London  ; 
not  too  far  away,  because  of  the  friends  visiting 
them  ;  but  just  round  the  suburbs  of  London. 

13866.  And  the  difficulty  that  you  felt  of 
their  being  able  to  get  out  and  possibly  sit  in  a 
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nice  garden,  and  so  on,  would  be  met  in 
way  ? — It  seems  to  me  it  would,  certainly. 

13867.  You  have  not  heard  opposition 
the  people  themselves  to  such  a  change  ?- 
only  I  have  talked  about  that  a  great  deal, 
has  never  been  opposed. 

13868.  And  there  would  be  more  facility  in 
providing  work  i'or  the  old  men  in  the  country  ? 
Yes  ;  work  of  a  sort,  there  would,  of  course  ; — 
garden  work  and  work  of  that  sort. 

13869.  And  do  you  think  that  by  the  Brabazon 
scheme,  or  in  any  other  way,  you  can  give  the 
old  men  who  are  now  in  the  workhouse  work  ; 
old  men  I  am  speaking  of? — The  Brabazon 
scheme  does  not  touch  the  old  men,  not  in 
Poplar ;  only  the  women.  Perhaps  it  is  not  de- 
veloped. I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  against 
the  scheme. 

13870.  It  ouo-ht  to? — I  think  it  oujrht. 

13871.  With  regard  to  the  clothing  and  such 
matters  ;  those  are  in  your  own  hands  to  settle,  are 
they  not ;  it  is  only  the  matter  of  getting  a  ma- 
jority of  the  board  in  favour  of  changes  that  are 
before  you? — Well,  of  course  you  would  have  to 
get  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
It  is  within  those  limits. 

13872.  There  is  no  difficulty,  as  yet,  experi- 
enced on  this  ground  ? — No  ;  because  I  have 
never  been  able  to  persuade  the  board  to  agree 
to  a  resolution  on  the  subject.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  would  allow 
us  to  go  to  any  very  large  expense,  because  they 
are  very  careful  of  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund. 

13873.  But  what  would  you  think  of  the 
suggestion  that  out-door  relief  should  be  thrown 
on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  ;  would 
that  be  desirable  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  should, 
certainly  ;  that  is,  failing  a  national  pension.  I 
think  that  out-door  relief  should  be  a  Metro- 
politan Common  Poor  Fund  charge. 

13874.  That  is,  for  the  aged  ?— For  the  aged. 
Yes,  altogether,  I  would.  I  would  make  the 
poor  rate,  if  it  is  to  be  a  rate,  it  should  be  for 
the  whole  of  London. 

13875.  And  you  do  not  fear  extravagance, 
owing  to  the  local  people  not  paying,  but  rather 
drawing  from  rich  districts  ? — Well,  you  see, 
out- door  relief  now  is  only  given  in  certain 
eventualities  by  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  I  mean  we  are  restricted,  so  far  as 
the  able-bodied  are  concerned,  as  to  whom  we 
shall  give  out-door  relief,  and  how  it  shall  be 
given.  I  think  that  there  Avould  be  no  fear.  The 
strong  objection  to  it  is  that,  for  instance,  in 
Poplar  we  give  out-door  relief ;  in  Stepney  they 
do  not,  neither  do  they  in  St.  George's-in-the-East, 
or  in  WhitechapeL  Whitechapel  and  St.  George's 
say,  "  We  have  abolished  pauperism."  They 
have  not  done  anything  of  the  sort.  In  some 
cases  they  are  pauperising  the  people  by  private 
charity,  Avhich,  to  my  mind,  is  not  anything 
different  to  giving  it  through  the  local  rates,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  driven  the  poor  into 
places  like  Bow  and  Bi'omley,  and  Poplar. 

13876.  I  would  not  go  into  that  question  in 
asking  you  for  further  information,  but  your  own 
out-door  relief  has  very  largely  increased  ?—  Yes. 
Only  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  about 
that.  The  increase  in  our  out-door  relief  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  due  to  tlie  fact  that  we  have  had 
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no  end  of  sickness  in  our  locality,  and  we  find 
that  it  is  "  in  kind  "  that  the  increase  has  gone 
up  ;  the  proportion  is  greater  in  kind  "  than  in 
money  ;  and  the  "  kind,''  in  most  cases,  has  been 
ordered  by  the  medical  officer.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  low  fever  in  Bow,  and  the  fever 
hospitals  have  been  full,  and  we  have  had  to 
treat  them  there.  Diphtheria  has  been  very  bad 
there. 

13877.  I  notice  that  your  diet  ay  table  for  the 
able-bodied  is  better  than  your  diet  table  for  the 
aged;  is  that  because  the  latter  is  about  to  be 
changed? — Which  should  you  say;  what  part  of 
it  do  you  say  is  better  ? 

13878.  Well,  relatively,  take  suppei'.  For 
your  aged  you  have  bread,  tea,  margarine.  Take 
supper  for  the  able-bodied :  bread,  cheese,  mar- 
garine, tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  broth? — Well,  I 
understood  Dr.  Downes  to  say  that  cheese  would 
be  a  very  bad  thing  indeed  to  give  our  aged 
people  at  night. 

13879.  I  only  wish  to  draw  out  the  point 
whether  you  were  not  going  to  alter  the  dietary 
for  the  aged  ? — No ;  it  is  a  new  dietary  here ; 
what  you  have  there  is  a  new  dietary  altogether. 

13880.  I  think  you  have  some  experience 
about  trades  unions,  have  you  not? — Just  a  little, 
yes. 

13881.  The  trades  union  age  for  retirement 
from  work,  or  eligibility  for  benefit  in  old  age, 
varies  very  much ;  55  is  sometimes  the  age  ;  do 
you  think  that,  owing  to  changes  of  that  kind  on 
the  part  of  trades  unions,  there  is  more  desire  to 
have  pensions  so  as  to  make  good  out  of  common 
funds  what  is  a  difficulty  if  the  whole  pressure 
talis  upon  the  union  funds? — Do  you  mean,  is 
there  a  greater  feeling  on  the  part  of  trade 
unionists  for  national  pensions? 

13882.  Exactly,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
on  the  supply  of  the  funds  for  old  age  from  their 
own  resources  ? — Well,  I  have  not  any  informa- 
tion about  that  at  all.  The  union  I  belong  to  is 
the  Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers'  Union, 
and  we  have  no  old-age  benefit  there  at  all,  so 
that  I  could  not  give  you  any  information  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

13883.  Will  you  give  me  the  number  of  the 
able-bodied,  male  and  female,  in  your  workhouse? 
— Well,  I  did  not  take  that  out.  I  think, 
perhaps,  I  could.  The  total  number  in  the 
workhouse  would  be  about  1,300,  and  out  of  that 
number  you  might  reckon  oO  children  and  700 
old  people,  so  that  there  would  be  about  500 
able-bodied  men  and  women.  That  would 
include  sick  people  as  well ;  I  mean  women  in  for 
confinement  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

13884.  You  have  a  woman's  visiting  com- 
mittee ;  are  there  any  working  men's  wives 
among  the  number? — Yes,  there  are  three.  The 
committee  consists  of  12,  and  there  are  three 
workmen's  wives  members  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Booth. 

13885.  You  spoke  of  the  objectionable  way  in 
which  the  in-paupers  had  to  see  their  visitors, 
with  the  officials  standing  by,  making  it 
almost  as  though  they  were  crhnmals.  How  is 
that  exactly  arranged ;  do  you  mean  that 
actually  the  official  would  overhear  what  was 
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said,  or  merely  that  he  is  in  a  different  part  of 
the  same  large  room  ? — Well,  at  Poplar  we  have 
not  provided  a  room  at  all  up  to  the  present,  but 
the  pla(!e  where  they  met  was  in  the  corridor,  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor  ;  and  now  we  are  having 
a  casement  put  round  that  way,  there  will  be  a 
room,  and  the  officer  will  be  in  that  room ;  it  will 
not  be  a  very  large  one.  Unless  they  talked  in 
whispers  the  officer  would  be  able  to  hear  every- 
thing that  is  said. 

13886.  Then  any  who  had  to  receive  visitors 
would  go  to  this  room  ? — Yes ;  it  is  exactly  the 
same  as  with  lunatics. 

13887.  Was  that  your  idea,  that  there  should 
be  a  visitors'  reception  room,  into  which  they 
would  go  with  their  friends  without  supervision  ? 
— That  is  so,  yes. 

13888.  Not  that  they  should  ])e  able  to  be  seen 
anywhere  on  the  premises?—!  think  that  would 
be  inconvenient  ;  but  I  think  there  should  be  a 
common  room  where  they  could  go  and  meet 
their  friends  and  talk  just  as  freely  as  if  they 
were  at  home. 

13889.  With  regard  to  the  suggested  abolition 
of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  is  that  with  regard  to 
the  old  only  ? — I  think  that  it  should  apply  ail 
round.  I  think  it  is  because  of  no  end  of  money 
being  spent  between  unions.  There  is  one  union 
(the  West  Ham  Union),  I  am  told,  is  continually 
fighting  over  questions  of  settlement.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  a  great  deal  of  money  is 
wasted  in  that  way  ;  but  of  course  the  root 
principle  that  I  cimtend  for  is  that  the  poor  are 
the  national  poor,  not  the  poor  of  a  locality  or 
district. 

13890.  That  they  may,  in  fact,  make  their 
applications  for  relief  anywhere  ? — That  is  so. 

13891.  Then  supposing-  they  were  living  in 
one  district,  and  wished  to  be  removed  to  another 
district,  they  would  have  to  remove  themselves 
there,  and  then  make  application  ? — Well,  I  have 
not  thought.  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be 
any  objection  to  removing  a  person  to  his  own 
locality,  especially  an  old  person,  if  he  really 
wished  it,  desired  it,  to  die  where  he  was  born. 
1  mean  the  cost  would  be  so  very  small,  that  I 
do  not  think  there  could  be  any  objection  to  the 
removal. 

13892.  If  there  is  a  more  suitable  place  for 
them  to  be  relieved  in,  you  would  have  them 
removed  to  it  ? — Yes. 

13893.  You  would  suggest  that   those  who J^W^^houW  ^ 
would  receive  the  pension  should  not  be  allowed 

to  work  at  all;  that  they  should  abandon  work  work  for  wages, 
if  they  apply  for  a  pension  ? — That  is  if  the 
pension  is  sufficient  to  maintain  them. 

13894.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  was  coming  to  ; 
that,  with  an  adequate  pension,  that  you  would 
suggest  as  being  the  right  plan  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

13895.  I  did  not  underitand  you  to  say  that 
every  man  or  woman  at  60  should  hi  obliged 
to  receive  this  pension  ;  if  they  felt  themselves 
able  to  work  without  receiving  the  pension  and 
support  themselves,  that  they  should  be  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  but  that  when  they  applied  for 
a  pension  that  they  should  be  prevented  from 
working.  Is  that  your  position?  —  No,  sir; 
I  think  they  should  be  obliged  to  take  this 
pension. 

H  u 
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13896.  Obliged  to  take  the  pension,  and  then 
•obliged  not  to  work? — That  is  it. 

13897.  I  was  under  the  impression,  with  the 
Chairman,  that  they  might  have  a  choice  ;  but 
you  would  give  them  no  choice  ? — I  would  give 
them  no  choice. 

13898.  But  how  would  you,  in  that  case,  define 
work? — I  think  that  a  man  should  do  anything 
he  pleased  for  leisure,  but  that  he  should  not  go 
into  the  ordinary  work  of  competition.  I  mean 
he  should  not  go  to  work  for  wages ;  that  is  the 
better  way  of  putting  it. 

Orkeepsav-  13899.  But  supposing  a  man  was,  well,  say, 
ings.  interested  in  a  shop,  winch  did  not  absolutely 

need  his  attendance  behind  the  counter,  j'ou 
could  not  say  that  he  was  working,  but  that  he 
was  getting  his  living  as  a  shopkeeper,  a  well-to- 
do  shopkeeper  ;  would  he  receive  the  adequate 
pension  in  addition  to  his  income  from  the  shop  ? 
— I  would  merely  say  he  would  have  to  retire 
from  his  business  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
workman  would  have  to  retire  from  his  work. 

13900.  And  would  it  be  possible  to  find  out 
whether  he  had  retired  or  not  ? — Well,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  think  it  would  be  pretty  difficult 
to  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  difficult  that  it 
could  not  be  overcome,  and  I  think  you  would 
have  to  count  on  the  public  opinion,  which  I  feel 
is  growing,  that  people  who  take  pensions  should 
not  add  to  those  pensions. 

13901.  Well,  then,  if  they  have  their  savings 
invested  in  some  way  that  brings  them  in  an  in- 
come ;  they  would  not  be  expected  to  give  that 
up,  would  they  ? — Yes,  I  think  tliey  should. 

13902.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  they  take  this 
adequate  national  pension,  it  should  be  all  they 
liave? — That  is  so,  sir. 

13903.  They  should  give  whatever  they  have 
to  their  children,  or  what  should  they  do  with  it  ? 
—Or  give  it  to  the  community  if  they  like. 

13904.  But  would  you  consider  it  to  disqualify 
them  if  they  did  hand  it  over  to  their  children? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

13905.  A  man,  when  he  got  to  be  60,  would 
have,  in  fact,  to  die  financially  ? — That  is  so,  sir, 
exactly. 

13906.  And  become  a  pensioner? — That  is  so. 
Proposals  piirt  13907.  But  that  would  not  be  the  case,  unless 
of  a  scheme  ot  the  whole  of  this  argument  turns  upon  the 
State  sociaiisa..pg^giQj^  being  adequate^— That  is  so. 

13908.  You  have  not  said,  and  do  not 
wish,  I  understand,  to  say,  what  an  adequate 
pension  would  be  ;  but  I  think  we  may  assume 
at  once  it  would  be  more  than  5s.  a  week  ? — Yes, 
very  much. 

13909.  Very  much  more  than  5s.  a  week.  So 
that,  in  considering  the  question  of  the  proposal  of 
a  small  pension,  that  part  of  the  argument  would 
not  apply  ? — No,  sir.  Of  course,  I  ought  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  am  arguing  for 
this  peubion  for  everj-body,  from  the  point  of 
view  that  the  State  would  organise  industry,  and 
that.it  would  not  be  organised  by  private  indivi- 
duals.. 

13910.  I  see;  it  is  part  of  a  large  system;  Mr. 
Lansbury  ? — Yes. 

ChaiiDian. 

13911.  When  one  talks  of  the  working  classes, 
one  speaks  of  people  who  are  receiving  very  dif- 
ferent scales  of  wages  ? — Yes. 
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13912.  There  are  artizans  and  colliers  and 
others  who  are  sometimes  getting  from  40s.  a  week 
and  more,  and  there  are  labourers  who  are  gaining 
their  13i.,  146.,  and  loA.a  week? — Yes. 

13913.  Are  all  to  be  provided  with  the  same 
pension,  or  would  there  be  a  difference,  having 
some  relation  to  their  previous  earnings  ?  —No, 
sir  ;  I  should  make  the  pension  the  same. 

13914.  The  same  ? — Because  from  my  point  of 
view  the  whole  of  the  labour  of  these  men  is 
quite  necessary. 

13915.  Well,  then,  however  handsome  your 
pension  ;  say  lOs.  or  I2s.  a  week  ;  that  would  be 
absolute  loss  and  ruin  to  many  artizans  who  are 
making  from  40s.  or  50s.  a  week  ? — I  question 
vexy  much  whether  there  are  very  many  artizans 
over  60  years  of  age  who  are  able  to  make  over 
40s.  a  week, 

Mr.  Booth. 

13916.  But  1  understand  that  the  proposal  of 
the  adequate  pension  is  really  part  of  a  general 
socialistic  scheme  ? — That  is  it  entirely.  I  come 
to  the  consideration  of  this  question  from  the 
socialist  standpoint;  and  of  course  you  only 
want  me  to  give  evidence  of  what  I  am  thinking 
about  it.  Well,  1  only  want  that  to  be  under- 
stood ;  because,  of  covu'se,  it  does  seem  ridiculous, 
looked  at  from  the  present-day  competitive 
system,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  socialistic 
organisation  of  industry  it  seems  to  me  to  fit  in 
well. 

13917.  That  is  to  say  the  state  of  things  to 
which  you  would  apply  this  proposal  does  not 
include  those  differences  of  income  from  earning 
that  Lord  Aberdare  referred  to  ? — No,  sir,  it 
would  not. 

13918.  It  is  only  applicable  in  a  state  when 
people,  whatever  their  work,  if  they  Avork 
honestly  for  the  commimity,  are  equally  remu- 
nerated ? — That  is  so. 

13919.  And  in  the  present  State  of  things,  nf,.  b* 
previous  to  any  radical  alteration  of  that  sort,icheine 
would  you  prefer  the  universal  pension  of  5s.  a'p*"^P|^ 
week  to  the  present  Poor  Law  system  for  the 

old  ? — Yes ;  if  that  is  distinctly  understood,  I 
would  prefer  that,  instead  of  the  workhouse 
system  of  to-day,  and  the  jumbled-up  out-door 
relief  system,  we  should  give  a  national  pension 
of  5s.  to  each  person  that  came  along. 

13920.  While  recognising  it  as  inadequate  you 
would  prefer  it  to  the  other  ? — That  is  so,  sir  ; 
exactly. 

Mr.  Pell. 

13921.  The  question  put  to  the  witness  was  a 
"  universal  pension."  I  suppose  he  understands 
this  to  apply  to  the  rich  as  Avell  as  to  the  poor  ?  — 
Yes,  exactly. 

Mr.  Booth.  I 

13922.  With  regard  to  your  criticisms  oftheworkhjj 
present  in-door  system,  you  rather  object  to  thesy*"""* 
whole  system  more  than  to  any  particular  part  of 

it? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  do  object  to  the  system 
as  a  whole  rather  than  to  it  piecemeal.  Of 
course  one  had  to  take  it  in  piecemeal  to  get  at 
the  whole  of  it, 

13923.  That  is  to  say  you  admit  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  discipline  and  order  without  regu- 
lations which  may  seem  to  press  rather  hardly  on 
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the  individual? — Yes,  and  without,  as  I  feel, 
demoralising  the  men  who  have  to  administer 
these  laws,  as  well  as  the  people  for  whom  they 
are  administered. 

13924.  But  if  you  gather  together  600  or  700 
or  a  thousand  old  people  into  a  building  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  treat  them  as  you 
would  like  to  see  them  treated  ? — Especially  if 
they  are  able  to  get  about  at  all,  and  if  they  are 
not  incapacitated  irom  walking  and  taking  part 
in  the  every-day  occupations  of  life.  I  mean, 
for  instance,  being  able  to  go  for  a  Avalk  and  to 
read  and  to  play  games,  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
I  mean  games  of  chess,  draughts,  dominoes, 
cards,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

13925.  But,  nevertheless,  though  the  difficul- 
ties are  great,  you  think  a  good  deal  could  be 
done,  accepting  the  present  system,  to  mitigate 
its  evils  ? — I  am  certain  a  good  deal  in  adminis- 
tration could  be  done. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

13926.  Are  we  to  understand  that  when  a 
person,  under  the  condition  of  things  which  you 
desire,  becomes  60  years  of  age,  and  entitled  to 
his  State  pension  of  5s.  or  10s.  a  week,  it  is 
your  desire  that  if  he  had  savings  which  were 
bringing  him  in  50/.  a  year,  that  he  shoidd  give 
those  savings  up  ;  surrender  those  to  the  State 
and  take  his  10s.  a  week  ? — In  a  socialist  state 
of  society,  of  course,  a  man  would  not  be  able  to 
save  ;  as  Mr.  Booth  put  it,  he  would  have  done 
his  work  for  the  community,  and  in  retin-n  the 
community  would  be  taking  care  of  him  in  his 
old  age,  and  there  would  be  no  question  of 
savings. 

13927.  But  supposing  the  outcome  of  this 
Commission  was  that  a  State  Pension  Scheme 
was  proposed,  and  carried  through  Parliament, 
and  that  in  two  years'  time  every  person  of  60 
years,  or  65,  was  entitled  to  a  State  pension  ? — 
Of  how  much  ? 

13928.  Five  or  ten  shillings  a  week — what- 
ever Parliament  !i)ight  decide — woidd  you  then 
propose  to  interfere  with  the  savings  ? — If  the 
pension  was  only  5s,  or  10s.  a  week,  I  should 
say  it  was  inadequate,  and,  therefore,  you  had 
no  business  to  interfere  Avith  the  savings.  Do 
you  not  see.  My  whole  point  is,  whether  the 
pension  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  man  in  decency 
and  comfort. 

139,29.  What  would  you  consider  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  Avarrant  interference  with  his  savings  ? — 
Well,  I  have  already  said  I  feel  that  I  am  unable 
to  say  under  present  circumstances  what  would 
be  an  adequate  pension.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  do  so,  but  one  would  have  to  have  so  much 
information  as  to  the  diiferent  rates  of  living  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  have  not 
that  information,  and  therefore  I  cannot  give  it. 

13930.  A  varying  scale  ? — It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be. 

13931.  I  Avant  you  to  address  your  mind  to 
this  point:  If  the  State  decided  on  this  universal 
pension  scheme,  would  you  agree  to  any 
difference  being  made  in  the  case  of  those  Avho 
had  made  part  provision  and  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  made  no  provision  whatever  for  them- 
selves ? — No,  sir. 

13932.  You  would  give  exactly  the  same 
pension  ^ — Yes. 


Mr.  Broadlmrst — continued. 

13933.  That  is,  that  the  person  who  had  been 
very  thrifty  and  very  careful  and  provided  a  pen- 
sion of  7s.  or  8s.  a  week  from  his  trade  union, 
you  would  give  him  the  same  as  you  gave  the 
man  who  had  made  no  such  a  provision? — Yes. 
That  is  so. 

13934.  And  you  would  give  the  man  who  bad 
made  no  such  provision  exactly  the  same  as  he 
who  had  made  provision  ? — Quite  so. 

13935.  So  that  you  do  not  suggest  any  reward  Woj-kmg  class 
whatever  for  thrift? — Well,  thrift,  to  me,  is  an"""  ^  ° 
unknown  qiiantity.   I  mean,  I  do  not  imderstand 

how  the  mass  of  Avorkmen  are  able  to  be  thrifty. 
You  must  look  at  this  question,  it  seems  to  me, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mass  of  men  and 
women ;  and  so  far  as  I  know  anything  about  my 
own  class  they  are  unable  to  make  provision  for 
their  old  age. 

13936.  In  their  trades  unions  ? — In  their  trades 
unions.    I  am  a  trade  unionist,  but  it  is  only  a 
very  very  small  number  of  the  population  that  , 
are  trade  unionists.    The  bulk  of  men  are  out- 
side trade  unions. 

13937.  Necessarily? — That  is  exactly  my 
point.  They  are  unable  to  be  in  the  ti-ade 
unions,  and  therefore  it  should  be  no  charge 
against  them  that  they  are  not  able  to  provide 
for  the  future. 

13938.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  they  might 
not  be  in  some  other  investment  on  the  same 
lines.  I  mean  a  person  — take  an  engineer  Avho 
earns  30*.  a  Aveek  ;  his  30s.  a  week  is  no  more 
to  him  than  the  warehouseman  AA'ho  earns  30s.  a 
week.  If  the  engineer  could  through  his  trade 
union,  could  not  the  Avarehouseman  through  some 
other  means  of  investment,  provide  a  pension  of 
5s.  a  Aveek  ? — But  you  are  assuming  a  great  deal, 
you  are  assuming  that  a  warehouseman's  wages 
are  30s.  a  week,  Avhereas,  I  should  say  that 
the  bulk  of  warehousemen's  wages  are  1/.  or  22s. 
a  week. 

13939.  That  is  not  the  point.  I  only  took 
that  as  an  illustration.  Take  a  foreman  ware- 
houseman— any  one — earning  the  same  money. 
You  say  everyone  cannot  belong  to  a  trade 
union.  I  only  desired  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
person  who  cannot  belong  to  a  trade  union  and 
yet  earns  the  same  money  as  the  man  Avho  does 
belong  to  the  trade  union  ?— Yes  ;  only  where  I 
join  issue  Avith  you  is  that,  in  the  fact  that  the 
mass  of  men  are  not  able  to  belong  to  a  trade 
union,  or  to  make  any  provision  for  their  old 
age,  my  contention  is,  that  the  majority  of  work- 
men are  unable  because  of  their  limited  earnings, 
and  the  irregularity  of  their  earnings,  to  make 
provision  for  their  old  age. 

13940.  Oh,  yes — the  irregularity-  -that  I  ^1"^*® 

agree  with:  I  entirely  agree  with  that.    But  I'"^^*'  • 
am  speaking  of  those  whose  earnings  are  on  a 
level.     You    do   not    propose   to   make  any 
difference  AA'hatever  ?  —  No,  sir. 

13941.  There  is  no  reward  for  thrift  ?— There 
is  no  reward  for  thrift ;  no. 

13942.  Before  we  leave  the  pensions,  would 
you  deny  the  State  pension  to  a  man  who  is 
clearly  and  evidently  crippled  and  prevented  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  from  earning  his  living, 
simply  because  he  is  under  60  years  of  age  ? — 
No,  Sir;  I  Avant  to  make  that  clear  ;  men  and 
women  who  are  incapacitated  from  earning  their 
own  living,  and  persons  over  60  years  of  age. 
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Mr.  Broadhnrst — continued. 

13943.  By  physical  incapacity  ? — Yes,  physical 
or  mental  incapacity. 

13944.  Your  previous  evidence  excluded  those 
people  ? — Well,  I  did  not  mean  it  to  al  all  ;  I 
meant  to  include  them,  certainly. 

13945.  Well,  then,  v\ith  regard  to  receiving  a 
pension,  you  say  you  know  persons  vpho  now 
receive  a  pension  who  spend  the  whole  lot  in  a 
public-house,  or  in  some  other  undesirable 
manner ;  but  supposing  all  working  people  had  a 
pension,  do  you  think  that  the  minority  who 
would  so  use  that  money  would  be  infinitely 
small  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that  there 
were  very  many  who  did  it ;  I  said  that  if  a  man 
did  do  that,  or  a  woman  did  do  it,  and  became 
destitute  and  in  danger  of  starving,  I  should  take 
them  to  prison.  I  hold  with  you  that  it  is  only  a 
very  very  small  number  that  would  so  use  a  pen- 
sion. 

13946.  Infinitely  small  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  very 
small  indeed. 

13947.  People  who  spend  like  that  are  to  be 
found  in  all  classes,  at  all  times  ? — Yes.  I  think  in 
proportion  to  our  numbers  that  we  are  as  virtuous 
as  any  other  class  in  society  ;  I  do  not  know  that 
we  are  not  more  so. 

13948.  The  Metropohtan  Rate-in-aid  is  really 
a  premium  on  driving  people  into  the  work- 
houses, is  it  not  ? — That  is  so,  sir ;  it  is. 

Metropolitan  13949.  And  as  such  you  would  like  that 
Common  Poor  altered  to  the  same  lines  now  contained  in  the 
County  Council  Act  ?— I  would  extend  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  charges  for  the 
Metropolis. 

13950.  And  the  country  through  ?  Are  you 
aware  that  the  County  Council  Bill,  when  first 
introduced,  contained  a  similar  provision,  which 
was  ultimately  knocked  out  of  it  in  Committee  ? 
— No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  did. 

13951.  At  any  rate,  you  wish  to  do  away  with 
such  contributions  made  in  such  a  form  that  leads 
to  the  driving  of  the  people  into  those  great 
barracks,  the  workhouses  ? — I  think  we  ought  to 
be  quite  clear  about  this.  I  am  in  favour  of  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  but  then  I 
want  it  extended  to  cover  the  out-door  relief 
charges,  as  well  as  tiie  in-door  charges. 
Then  the  evils  that  I  complain  of  would  be 
obviated. 

Clothing.  13952.  That  is  just  what  I  really  asked.  Now, 

« ith  regard  to  the  clothing.  You  said  you  would 
like  the  old  ladies  who  make  the  woollen  gar- 
ments by  knitting,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  to 
retain  them  for  their  own  bodily  comforts? — Yes, 
sir  ;  I  did. 

13953.  Well,  I  suppose  what  that  amounts  to 
is  this  :  that  you  mean  to  say  they  ought  to  have 
sufficient  of  what  they  make  to  meet  their  own 
bodily  wants,  and  the  surplus,  beyond  what  they 
themselves  could  wear,  might  fairly  be  used  as  a 
recompense  for  what  they  themselves  are  using  ; 
their  labour  ;  work  in  that  way  ? — Yes.  What 
I  feel  is,  it  is  a  very  tantalizing  thing  :  it  would 
be  to  me ;  to  be  knitting  a  very  nice  shawl,  which 
I  really  needed  for  my  own  warmth  and  comfort 
in  the  winter,  and  then  for  that  shawl  to  be  sold 
for  somebody  else. 

13954.  Do  you  not  think  everybody  would 
share  in  that  feeling  if  they   were  in  that 


Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

position  ? — I  should  think  they  would ;  at  any 
rate  I  do  for  myself. 

13955.  And  your  meaning  is  this,  not  that 
they  should  get  every  article  they  make ;  be- 
cause they  could  not  use  it  ? — No  ;  that  is  so, 
exactly. 

13956.  But  that  they  should  have  sufficient? 
Now,  then,  with  regard  to  the  men's  clothes  ;  I 
suppose  you  never  tried  them  to  judge  as  to  the 
effect  of  them  upon  your  own  body  ;  but  would 
you  suppose  from  the  make  of  the  cloth,  that  it 
is  not  at  all  a  warmth-giving  material? — Yes  ;  it 
is  very  cold  stuff,  indeed;  ii;  is  not  warm  stuft ; 
it  is  shoddy  altogether. 

Mr.  Pell 

13957.  Wb--lleii  shoddy  or  cotton  shoddy  ? — 
Well,  I  should  say  it  is  very  much  cotton  shoddy; 
very  little  warmtli  about  it. 

31r.  Broadhurst. 

13958.  However  ttiickit  is,  it  only  adds  to  the 
weight,  not  to  the  warmth  ? — Yes.  Well,  it  is 
not  thick. 

13959.  And    it  is   the   same  summer  and 
winter  ? — It  is  the  same  summer  and  winter. 

13960.  Now,  in  your  workhouse,  do  they  ever  Diet, 
give  the  old   people    apple   dumplings  in  the 
season  ? — No,   sir ;    they  only  give  them  the 
scale. 

13961.  You  never  heard  of  their  giving  cur- 
rant or  gooseberry  pudding  ? — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pell. 

13962.  It  is  in  the  diet?— Not  in  this  diet, 
it  is  not. 

13963.  It  is  in  some  ? — We  do  not  give  them 
any  at  all. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

13964.  They  never  by  any  chance  get  any 
fish  ? — There  is  one  day  a  week  they  get  fish. 

13965.  Each  week  ?— Each  week. 

13966.  What  fish  ?— No,  they  have  altered  it ; 
they  did  get  fish.  ; 

Mr.  Pell. 

139(i7.  They  did  not  like  it  ?— No,  they  did 
not  like  it  ;  they  used  to  give  them  fish.  I 
notice  here  in  the  new  dietary  scale,  which  has 
only  come  into  force  a  fortnight,  that  we  have 
taken  it  out. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

13968.  That  depends  what  kind  of  fish  is  given 
to  them  ;  I  should  object  to  fish  myself  if  it  were 
of  a  particular  kind  ? — It  was  haddock  they  gave 
them  ;  fresh  haddocks,  boiled. 

13969.  Fresh  ;  you  are  quite  sure  they  were 
fresh  ? — I  mean  they  were  supposed  to  be  fresh. 

13970.  Do   you  ever  give  them  any  green 
vegetables? — No  greens,  only  potatoes. 

13971.  Nothing  but  potatoes  ? — And  onions. 

13972.  Potatoes  and  onions? — Yes. 

13973.  Woidd  you  like  to  see,  in  seasons  when 
they  ai"e  cheap  and  plentiful,  the  old  people 
having  a  change  of  apple  dumpling  and  some- 
times currant  puddings  ? — Yes  ;  what  I  feel  is 
that  old  people  never  want  a  lot  of  anything,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  any  more  cost  to  give  them 
these  little  changes. 

13974.  In  the  workhouse  I  visit  a  great  deal 
and  have  to  do  with  they  are  so  fed? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Roundell. 

13975.  With  respect  to  the  defects  in  the 
workhouse  of  which  you  have  spoken,  diet  and 
clothing,  and  the  nursing  arrarigements  in  the 
infirmary,  is  your  hoard  of  guardians  disposed 
to  remedy  them  ? — Yes,  sir,  they  are. 

13976.  Do  you  look  for  considerable  improve- 
ment in  all  those  matters  ? — Yes. 

13977.  So  that  you  expect  that  the  board  of 
guardians  of  thempelves,  sooner  or  later,  Avill 
remedy  them  all? — Well,  they  Avill  if  they  do 
not  get  frightened  of  the  rate.«.  Guardians,  as  a 
rule,  think  very  much  more  of  the  rates  than 
they  do  of  the  poor. 

13978.  But  they  are  in  the  way  of  improving 
them? — They  are  at  Poplar,  because  we  are 
fighting  rather  hard  for  it ;  but  there  is  already 
an  outcry  because  of  the  rates,  and  wc  may  get 
pulled  up  at  the  next  election  because  of  the 
rates.  That  is  why  I  am  proposing  that  the 
charge  of  the  poor  should  be  national  instead  of 
local. 

Mr,  Pell 

13979.  I  understand  generally  from  your 
evidence  that  you  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  work- 
houses, and  to  substitute  for  the  old  who  require 
fome  artificial  heme  what  you  would  call  homee, 
and  that  then  you  would  have  a  general  system 
of  pensions  to  apply  to  all  classes  i —  Yes. 

13980.  And  that  that  pension  should  be  ade- 
quate for  subsistence,  and  that  the  person 
receiving  it  should  be  debarred  from  addiiig;  to 
his  income  by  nis  own  private  exertion  ;  that  is 
the  general  view  which  you  take  of  the  ques- 
tion ?— Yes. 

13981.  I  want  to  come  to  particulars.  I  will 
take  my  own  case  ;  for  instance,  I  am  old  enough 
to  be  entitlfd  to  have,  and  suppose  I  had,  an 
adequate  pension,  which  I  should  like  to  be 
sufficiently  large  in  ray  own  case,  and  I  should 
follow  your  rule  too.  I  do  not  attempt  to  add  to 
it  by  working,  but  I  go  doAvn  to  Newmarket  on 
Monday  mcn-ning  and  I  lose  the  whole  of  my 
own  money,  or  spend  it  in  going  down,  and  J  am 
then  destitute  at  Newmarket  or  Liverpool-street 
when  I  come  back  ;  what  are  you  to  do  Avith 
such  a  case  as  that? — You  mean,  put  it  on 
horses. 

13982.  Yes,  I  mean  I  do  not  do  work;  I  am 
prohibited  doing  work,  but  I  spend  the  money. 

Chairman. 

13983.  The  witness  has  said,  very  manfully, 
"  I  would  send  such  a  man  to  prison." 

Mr.  Pell. 

13984.  Then  that  would  be  the  end  of  anybody 
who  abstained  from  work.  You  prohibit  me  try- 
ing to  earn  more  money  to  have  any  enjoyment ; 
you  prohibit  me  doing  that.  Every  human  being 
has  a  natural  inclination  for  pleasure,  and  a  very 
proper  one.  I  yield  to  that  natural  inclination  ; 
say  that  1  spend  my  pension  making  an  excursion 
to  Herne  Bay  or  Ramsgate  with  my  wife  and 
children — and  it  would  be  a  legitimate  way — in 
giving  them  amusement.  I  am  not  extravagant, 
but  by  Wednesday  I  have  not  got  a  tarthing,  and 
I  am  not  permitted  to  work  to  get  money  for 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  and  i^unday. 
Under  the  rule  am  I  then  to  be  condemned  to  be 
locked  up  till  the  end  of  the  w  eek,  and  then  let  out 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

again  when  the  new  pension  time  is  come  ;  I  only 
want  to  know  what  you  mean? — Certainly. 
Of  course  the  manner  in  which  you  ])ut  it 
is,  after  all,  a  verj"^  extreme  one,  and  not 
one  likely  to  happen  ;  but  my  own  feeling  of 
compasgion  for  people  who  are  poor  is  because  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  their  own  fault  or  not.  If 
I  was  sure  it  was  a  man's  own  sin  or  folly  that 
had  brought  him  to  destitution,  I  do  not  think  I 
would  be  very  compassionate  with  him  at  all ; 
and  if  a  man.  or  a  woman  either,  who  had  an 
adequate  pension  to  maintain  him  in  decency  and 
comfort,  were  fool  enough  to  use  his  money  in 
such  a  way  that  they  were  destitute  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  I  would  still  say  they  could  go  to 
prison,  or  they  could  starve.  I  would  have  no 
jnty  for  those  people  at  all. 

13985.  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  the  proverb 
"  Come  lightly,  go  lightly"? — No,  I  do  not  at 
all. 

13986.  You  do  not  believe  in  that  proverb  ? — 
No. 

13987.  Then  I  am  afraid  wc  must  not  argue 
any  further  upon  that  ? — I  want  to  say  that,  after 
all,  it  would  not  be  "  come  lightly"  in  time.  The 
larger  proportion  of  working  men  now  are 
realising  that  all  these  public  burdens  have  to  be 
paid,  and  in  the  last  resort  they  have  to  be  paid 
by  their  labour  ;  and  men  would  realise,  1  believe, 
they  will  realise  more  in  the  future,  that  the 
money  they  are  spending  is,  after  all,  only 
equivalents  for  somebody's  labour,  and  therefore 
they  will  be  chary  in  spending  it  in  a  foolish  or 
Wasteful  manner. 

13988.  At  the  same  time,  do  you  not  see  any 
danger  in  stopping  the  labour  of  people  who  are 
willing  to  labour  after  tiO  years  of  age  ? — No 
danger  at  all,  because  our  machinery  and  the 
means  we  have  of  producing  commodities  now 
are  so  great  that  very  often  we  are  at  a  stand 
still,  because  we  cannot  consume  them. 

13989.  You  made  a  comparison  between  the  wtiitechapel 
three  unions  in  the  East  of  London,  White-""**  ^"P'." 

1        1    CI      /-I  1  1    T-»     1  1  •  1  compared. 

chapel,  ot.  Ureorge  s,  and  Poplar,  and  you  said 
there  was  a  very  strict  out-door  relief  parish, 
which  there  is  at  Whitechapel  and  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  and  the  result,  after  all,  taking  a 
view  of  pauperism,  was  in  favour  rather  of 
Poplar.  Now  here  is  a  return  before  me,  an 
official  return,  which  shows  that  in  Poplar  you 
have  26  in  the  thousand  t>aupers  ;  that  is  with 
lax,  very  lax  out-door  relief,  I  would  call  it ;  and 
Whitechapel  23 ;  that  is  rather  at  variance 
with  your  answer  ? — Do  you  say  it  is  23  in 
Whitechai)el  ? 

13990.  No,  I  only  take  the  official  return, 
which  I  hand  over;  19  in  the  thousand  are  in- 
door paupers,  in  Whitechapel,  and  four  are  out- 
door paupers,  making  a  total  of  23  in  the 
thousand  ? — And  what  do  you  say  it  is  in 
Poplar  ? 

13991.  In  Poplar  you  have  as  near  as  possible 
half  and  half,  14  in-door  and  12  in  the  thousand 
out- door,  making  a  total  of  26  in  the  thousand  ?j 
—  Of  course,  in  considering  those  figures,  I 
sup])ose  you  have  taken  into  account  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  of  Whitechapel. 

13992.  Oh,  certainly? — Yes,  but  then  if  you 
take  the  number  that  they  relieve,  which  you 
ought  to  do  in  fairness,  and  add  them  to  the 
23  per  thousand  that  are  relieved  by  the  White- 
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Nursing. 
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chapel  Guardians,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
"Whitechapel  would  come  out  unfavourably  with 
Poplar. 

]  3993.  That  is  what  you  referred  to  when  you 
spoke  of  private  charity  ? — That  was  one  form, 
but  another  form  was  this :  that  when  the 
Christian  or  Gentile  part  of  the  population — I 
was  a  resident  in  "Whitechapel  when  the 
guardians  took  that  step,  and,  in  common  with  a 
good  many  other  soft-hearted  and  soft-heaued 
people,  we  set  to  work  for  old  people  that  we 
knew,  to  get  them  between  &d.  and  Is.  a  week 
each  to  make  that  up.  Well,  in  that  way  we 
were  pauperising  the  people,  only  by  private 
charity.  My  contention  was  that  Whitechapel 
did  not  get  rid  of  the  problem  of  pauperism  by 
stopping  out-door  relief ;  they  had  only  shifted  it ; 
that  it  was  still  there,  but  that  it  had  to  be  dealt 
with  by  other  people  and  I  emphasise  that  still 
more  by  saying  that  if  you  take  the  population 
of  Whitechapel  Jews  as  well,  mass  them  together, 
and  add  to  the  numbers  that  are  relieved  by  the 
Whitechapel  guardians  the  numbers  that  are 
relieved  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians ; 
though  I  have  not  the  figures  at  my  finger  ends. 

13994.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  ? 
— I  believe  they  can  be  got.  I  believe  they  are 
accessible ;  the  numbers  ;  I  know  it  is  very 
large. 

13995.  And  do  you  not  think  that  is  extremely 
creditable  to  the  Jews,  that  they  should  put  their 
co-religionists  in  a  position  not  to  fall  back  upon 
any  public  fund  ? — I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
anything  specially  creditable,  except  that  it  is  a 
part  of  their  religion ;  they  give  one-tenth  to 
the  poor.  I  know  one  very  wealthy  Jew;  with 
him  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  real  virtue 
now  that  he  gives  one-tenth.  He  gives  it  in  a 
lackadaisical  way. 

13996.  What,  a  Jew  ?— Yes  ;  it  is  his  duty  to 
give  it. 

13997.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  method 
which  is  pursued  by  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  as  to  relief  ;  do  you  know  any  Jew 
relieved '? — I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  wei'e  asking 
whether  it  was  not  very  creditable  to  the  Jews 
that  they  take  care  of  their  poor.  I  said  it 
did  not  seem  to  me  that  there  was  very  much  virtue 
in  it,  because  they  did  it  in  a  lackadaisical  sort  ot 
way. 

13998.  That  is  why  I  raised  the  question.  How 
do  you  know  that  they  do  it  in  a  lackadaisical 
sort  of  way  ;  do  you  know  any  Jew  relieved  by 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No,  I  did  not 
say  that  they  did.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not 
say  that  they  did  their  relief  in  a  lackadaisical 
sort  of  way.  I  said  that  they  gave  thejr  contri- 
butions, their  one-tenth  of   their  income,  in  a 

•  lackadaisical  sort  of  way  ;  that  it  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue  from  the  manner  in  which  they  looked 
upon  it. 

13999.  I  have  been  for  a  much  longer  number 
of  years  connected  with  the  East  End  than  you 
have,  and  I  know  something  of  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians.  I  wish  to  assert  distinctly  that  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  never  relieve  except 
upon  the  principle  that  it  is  adequate  relief,  which 
is  the  thing  you  would  have  them  do? — I  am  quite 
certain  of  that  too. 

14000.  There  is  a  statement  which  you  made 
which  puzzled  me  rather ;  you  complained,  and 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

I  think  very  justly,  that  in  your  asylum  the 
nursing  is  supplemented  by  pauper  help  ? — Yes. 

14001.  Well,  how  are  you  able,  under  those 
circumstances,  to  draw  upon  the  ]M etropolitan 
Common  Fund,  because  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Fund,  at  least  the 
distribution  of  it,  is  that  the  assistance  and  the 
medical  treatment  in  the  infirmary  shall  not  be 
of  a  pauper  character,  and  shall  be  given  by  trained 
nurses  and  proper  medical  men  ? — I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  got  over ;  I  only  know  the  fact  that  the 
inmates  do  have  it  to  do  as  I  say,  and  it  is  not 
denied  at  all. 

14002.  You  have  a  mixture  of  trained  nurses 
and  pauper  nurses  attending  to  the  aged  poor 
there? — Well,  of  course  they  do  not  call  the 
inmates  nurses. 

14003.  They  call  them  scrubbers,  probably  ? 
— Yes,  they  may  call  them  scrubbers,  but 
assistants,  I  think,  they  would  call  them. 

14004.  But  are  they  allowed  to  be  at  the 
bedside  and  to  administer  the  medicine? — I 
should  not  like  to  sav  that  they  administer  the 
medicine,  but  they  have  to  bring  round  the  food 
and  carry  the  things  away.  It  is  part  of  the 
nurse's  duty  in  the  sick  asylum  to  bring  the  food 
from  the  kitchen  and  to  serve  it  round. 

14005.  You  say,  and  I  believe  say  truly,  that  Dietury.  j 
thfcy  have  food  put  before  them  which  on  account  j 
of  their  age  and  infirmities  they  do  not  care  to  f 
eat;  it  distresses   and  disgusts  them? — Quite 

so. 

14006.  Have  you  formed  any  plan  how  you 
would  get  that  altered  ;  would  you  have  it  altered 
by  the  medical  officer  ? — From  my  experience  of 
the  medical  oflScer  it  is  no  good  ;  I  mean  from  the 
experience  I  have  had  of  the  medical  officers 
there,  T  should  say  so. 

14007.  Would  you  ask  for  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  give  a  greater  latitude  to  the 
guardians  in  substituting  a  change  of  diet,  to  be  '' 
approved  by  the  Board  ? — That  I  should  think  is 

the  better  remedy. 

Mr.  Henley. 

14008.  I  should  just  like  for  one  moment  to  be 
certain  about  this  dietary.  I  see  that  a  new  dietary  j 
was  })assed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  on  ' 
the  8th  January  this  year  ? — Yes. 

14009.  From  that  dietary  the  things  you  object 

to  are  excluded  ? — Yes.  | 

14010.  Both  suet  pudding  and  pea  soup  ? — 
Both  suet  pudding  and  pea  soup. 

14011.  And  aged  people  have  six  meat  dinners 
a  week  ? — Yes. 

14012.  And  one  broth  dinner? — Yes. 

1401 3.  So  that  the  dietary  now  may  be 
assumed  to  be  satisfactory  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  at  all.  It  is  still  all  the  same  for  every- 
body. There  are  69h  people  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  dinner.  You  see  my  objection  is  that 
whatever  you  put  down  there  would  be  sure  to 
be  a  large  number  of  them  to  whom  that  parti- 
cular dinner  was  not  palatable, 

14014.  But  for  an  ordinary  aged  infirm  man 
or  woman  do  you  consider  the  diet  sufficient?  — 
It  may  be  sufficient  if  they  can  eat  it ;  the  difli- 
culty  is  that  when  I  go  round  after  dinner,  or 
after  any  meal,  so  much  has  to  go  to  the  pigs' 
tub  of  that  which  the  people  have  had  put  before 
them. 
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Mr.  Pell. 

14015.  The  expression  is  that  they  cannot 
stomach  it  ? — Yes,  that  they  cannot  eat  it. 

Mr.  Henley. 

14016.  Yes,  I  quite  understand  that,  but  this 
diet  was  approved  by  the  guardians,  the  medical 
officer  and  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Well, 
it  was  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  guard- 
ians, that  should  be  understood  ;  I  was  one  of"  the 
minority  that  tried  to  alter  that. 

14017.  It  is  a  most  excellent  diet.  Still,  with 
regard  to  that  alternative  diet  that  you  were 
speaking  of,  you  were  aware  that  a  medical  officer 
can  substitute  a  diet  for  any  individual  if  he 
likes  ?— Yes. 

14018.  He  can  do  that?— Yes. 

14019.  With  regard  to  an  alternative  diet, 
have  you  ever  considered  what  a  great  difficulty 
there  would  be  in  auditing  the  accounts  if  there 
was  an  alternative  diet  ? — You  mean  whether 
there  was  authority  to  spend  money.  Well,  I 
think  Mr.  Pell  has  shown  you  that  that  can  be 
got  over  by  allowing  it  to  be  done  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  board,  and  the  resolution  would  be  on 
record  for  the  auditor. 

14020.  It  has  been  tried  and  the  difficulty  has 
been  in  the  auditing  ? — Well,  really  that  ought 
not  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty,  should  it? 

14021.  With  the  authority  of  the  medical 
officer  to  alter  the  diet  for  any  individual  it 
ought  to  be  sufficient? — ^I  do  not  know  if  you 
know — of  course  you  know — the  superficial 
manner  in  which  workhouse  doctors  do  their 
visiting ;  they  have  generally  got  a  very  large 
private  practice.  Our  doctor  has,  and  he  seems 
to  me  to  have  a  very  great  deal  too  much  to  do. 

14022.  It  is  his  duty  to  report  in  writing  to 
the  guardians  any  defect  in  the  diet,  drainage, 
ventilation,  warmth,  or  otlier  arrangements  of 
the  workhouse ;  if  he  does  not  do  it  he  is 
neglecting  his  duty  ?  —Yes,  I  am  sure  they  do 
neglect  their  duty.  Workhouse  doctors  do 
neglect  their  duty  very  largely. 

Mr.  Pell. 

14023.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  said,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Henley,  that  the  workhouse  doctor 
is  allowed  to  take  private  practice  ? — Yes,  he  has 
got  a  very  large  private  practice. 

14024.  You  know  it  is  not  the  case  in  St. 
George's?— Well,  I  have  already  moved  a 
resolution  (and  been  handsomely  defeated)  to 
try  to  alter  it. 

Mr.  Henley. 

14025.  I  did  not  quite  hear  what  you  objected 
to  about  beiiig  stopped  at  the  gate  ? — I  object  to 
the  searching  of  people  altogether. 

14026.  Well,  that  is  according  to  law ;  to  what 
particular  articles  do  you  object  being  taken 
from  inmates? — Well,  I  think,  that  if  I  gave  a 
man  or  woman  a  present  of  a  pot  of  jam,  or  a 
pound  of  apples,  or  some  oranges,  or  nuts,  or  any 
things  of  that  sort,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  them,  and  I  think  that  if  a  man  has  a 
shilling — this  is  a  case  in  point;  T  have  an  old 
man  in  the  Whitechapel  infirmary,  and  a  friend 
of  mine  now  and  then  sends  him  a  couple  of 
shillings  by  me  to  buy  him  some  tobacco.  Well, 
you  know,  it  is  a  miserable  thing  to  have  to 
smuggle  that  into  the  old  man's  hand  when  no 
one  is  looking,  and  that  is  what  1  have  to  do. 


Mr.  Pell. 

14027.  Is  it  not  granted  now  ?— Not  in  White- 
chapel. 

Lord  Lingen. 

14028.  Suppose  he  came  in  with  gin  or  other  prohibited 
spirits? — That  is  the  only  objection  I  make,  in- articles, 
toxicating  liquors. 

14029.  How  do  you  find  he  has  not  come  in 
with  gin  unless  you  search  him  ? — Well,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  drinks  gin,  as  a  rule,  some- 
body or  other  will  very  soon  smell  it.  I  mean 
you  cannot  take  gin  without  it  being  known,  and 
then  a  bottle  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  smuggle 
in.  ♦ 

Mr.  Henley. 

14030.  In  a  bag?— We  do  not  find  there  is 
very  much  intoxicating  drink  brought  into  the 
workhouse. 

14031.  These  are  the  articles  prohibited,  not 
allowed  ;  spirituous  liquors  ? — I  think  they  should 
not  be  allowed. 

14032.  Articles  of  food  not  allowed  in  the 
dietary  ? — I  think  they  should  be  allowed. 

14033.  Letters  or  printed  papers  of  an  im- 
proper tendency  ? — I  think  that  immoral  litera- 
ture should  not  be  allowed. 

14034.  Cards  or  dice?— Well,  cards;  dice  I 
do  not  know  anything  about ;  but  cards,  I  do 
not  think  thei'e  is  much  objection  to  cards. 

14035.  Or  dice? — Well,  I  have  never  played 
dice  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

14036.  You  would  not  object  to  cards? — No. 

14037.  Matches  or  highly  combustible  articles? 
— Matches,  no,  certainly  not,  because  they  can 
get  light  in  the  workhouse,  of  course. 

14038.  How  are  the  guardians  to  stop  this, 
as  Lord  Lingen  has  said,  unless  the  people  are 
either  searched  or  watched  ? — -Watched,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  watch- 
ing and  searching ;  you  wall  soon  get  to  know; 
in  fact,  I  have  never  heard  of  them  taking 
matches  away. 

14039.  I  have? — In  Poplar  we  have  a  report 
every  week  from  the  master,  and  the  things  that 
he  has  taken  away  from  people  invariably 
resolve  themselves  into  money  or  something 
eatable. 

14040.  I  asked  you  this  question  because  you 
objected,  and  there  is  something  in  it,  to  an 
officer  being  present  when  the  visitors  came  ? — • 
Yes. 

14041.  Unless  you  have  somebody  to  watch, 
how  could  you  tell,  especially  in  large  workhouses, 
that  there  had  not  been  an  introduction  o£ 
matches  and  spirituous  liquors?— Well,  as  I  say, 
our  experience  is  not  that  they  try  to  bring 
these  things  in  ;  the  things  thai  are  taken  away 
in  the  main,  in  the  bulk,  are  money  and  articles 
to  eat. 

14042.  Are  you  sure  that  money  is  taken 
away  ? — Oh,  yes,  for  I  am  continually  getting 
into  hot  water  about  it,  because  I  always  move 
that  it  be  given  back ;  but,  of  course,  it  cannot 
be,  and  it  goes  to  the  treasurer  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Booth. 

14043.  May  I  put  one  question ;  how  woidd 
you  treat  those  that  bring  liquor  in  ;  in  the  same 
way  as  those  that  come  in  drunk  ;  would  you 
refuse  to  allow  them  to  go  out  again '( — I  should 
punish  them. 

H  H  4 
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-clisine  on 
socialist  basis. 


Lord  Lingen. 

14044.  I  think  I  understand  from  the  general 
drift  of  your  evidence  that  you  are  not  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  present  constitution  of 
things.  A  great  many  of  your  answers  have 
been  with  reference  to  improvements  which,  in 
your  opinion,  ought  to  take  place  and  would 
take  place  in  time  ;  and  you  have  not  under- 
taken to  define  many  of  your  positions,  assuming 
that  the  present  state  of  things  is  right,  but 
looking  forward  to  quite  a  diflferent  state  of 
things  ? — Quite  so. 

14045.  That  is  the  drift  of  your  evidence,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

14046.  For  instance,  if  we  take  that  case  which 
you  put  forward,  there  were  to  be  equal  pensions  ; 
and  then  I  think  a  member  of  the  Commission 
asked  you,  if  wages  were  unequal,  was  the  man 
who  got  the  higher  wages,  and  above  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  what  was  to  become  of  his  surplus, 
and  I  do  not  quite  clearly  understand,  but  I 
thought  you  inferred  that  in  a  reformed  state  of 
society  he  would  not  work  for  himself  but  for 
the  State,  and  that  that  surplus  would  rather  go 
to  the  community  ;  was  that  your  opinion  ? — 
Yes. 

14047.  It  would  come,  then,  generally  to  this, 
tliHt  all  the  workers  should  work  for  the  commu- 
nity, and  that  the  communitj-  should  undertake 
to  support  those  that  were  aged  ;  that  would  be 
the  drift  of  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

14048.  Now  there  is  only  one  question  further 
that  I  would  ask  you,  and  that  has  to  do  with 
the  present  state  of  things.    There  were  a  good 

''''J'^'j'j^  many  matters  in  your  woi'khouse,  clothing  and 
food  and  inconvenient  hours,  and  so  on,  which 
you  thought  required  improvement.  What  sort  of 
standard  had  you  got  before  you  ;  your  own 
standard  of  what  is  a  comfortable  and  decent  home, 
or  the  standard  of  people  outside  the  house,  and 
of  more  or  less  the  same  rank  as  the  people  in- 
side it ;  what  standard  do  you  take  when  requiring 
those  changes,  your  own  standard  of  comfort : — 
I  should  take  the  general  standard  of  comfort ; 
it  is  rather  hard  to  define  a  standard  of  comfort 
except  from  a  general  point  of  view,  and  I  should 
say  what  the  community  decided  was  a  fair  and 


Standard  of 
(■omtort  in 
wi  irk  house 
.vli'mid  not 


Lord  Lingen — continued. 

equitable  standard  of  living  for  old  men  and  old 
women. 

14049.  But  in  the  present  state  of  things  ?— 
You  \^  ant  me  to  define  the  standard  of  comfort 
that  the  workhouse  should  be  run  on  to-day  ;  is 
that  what  I  understand  you  to  mean  ? 

14050.  No  ;  what  I  rather  wanted  to  find  your 
opinion  about  was  this  :  supposing  it  were  urged 
against  the  changes  that  you  advocate  that  that 
is  a  great  deal  above  the  standard  that  tliese 
people  ever  could  have  commanded  if  they  had 
kept  themselves  off  the  rates,  should  you  feel 
that  an  objection  at  all? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  quesiion  at  all. 

14051.  Never  mind  that,  if  you  will  allow  me 
just  to  ask  your  opinion  on  that  point ;  if  it  were 
urged  against  what  you  require  in  the  workhouse 
that  it  was  a  great  deal  above  the  standard  of 
those  who  kept  themselves  out  of  the  workhouse, 
should  you  feel  that  a  serious  objection  ? — 1  do 
not  think  it  is  a  serious  objection,  because  I 
think  that  if  we  undertake  to  look  after  these 
people  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well.  And 
because  outside  there  are  people  merely  able  to 
drag  on  an  existence  because  of  their  horror  of 
going  into  the  workhouse,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
any  reason  ac  all  why  we  should  not  make  the 
workhouse  as  humane  as  we  possibly  can. 

14052.  There,  you  see,  you  use  a  good  many 
words  that  want  defining ;  "  as  humane  as  we 
"  possibly  can  ;  "  but  the  point  I  wanted  your 
opinion  upon,  and  Avhich  you  have  given,  is,  that 
you  do  not  think  the  outside  standard  of  living 
among  the  class  of  people  from  whom  the  paupers 
come  is  a  standard  that  ought  to  regulate  what 
you  do  for  them  in  the  house  ?  —  No,  sir. 
With  reference  to  the  searching,  what  happens 
at  Poplar  is  that  such  and  such  an  inmate  was 
searched,  and  so  much  was  found  on  him  or  her, 
and  the  workhouse  official  has  paid  it  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  union ;  that  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  thing  is  carried  out  at  Poplar. 

Mr.  Henley. 

14053.  Perhaps  the  guardians  have  instructed 
him  by  resolution  to  do  it  ? — I  think  they  have, 
sir. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Noon. 
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FORTIETH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  14th  February  1894. 


In  the  Clueen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  "Westminster,  S.  W. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


The    Right    Hon,   Lord  Playfair, 

K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, M.P. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m,p. 


Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys  Owen. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Thomas  Pitkin,  Swanbourne,  Buckingliamsliire,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

14054.  How  old  are  you? — Sixty-seven  last 
birthday,  my  liOrd,  68  on  the  2nd  of  next 
April. 

14055.  Where  are  you  living  now  ? — Swan- 
bourne,  Bucks. 

14050.  In  what  union  is  that  ? — Winslow 
Union. 

14057.  In  the  County  of  Bucks  ? — Yes,  ray 
Lord. 

14058.  Are  you  living  in  a  cottage  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord. 

14059-60.  Have  you  any  land  attached  to  it  ? 
— There  are  about  10  poles  or  something  like 
that ;  it  is  a  nice  little  garden. 

Mr.  Booth. 

14061.  Is  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre? — No, 
40  poles  is  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ;  no,  it  is  only 
one -sixteenth  of  an  acre,  it  is  something  about 
that,  that  is  what  I  judge  it  at,  I  have  an  acre 
of  ground  besides. 

14062.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  cottage  and 
land? — Three  pounds  a  year. 

14063.  And  bow  much  rates  do  you  pay  ? — 
That  is  included  in  the  rent. 

Lord  Playfair. 

14064.  The  landlord  compounds  ? — I  pay  the 
rates  myself  and  then  deduct  back  out  of  the 
rent. 

86630. 


Chairman.. 

14065.  Then  your  rent  and  rates  altogether 
come  to  3/.,  is  that  it  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Booth. 

14066.  Does  that  include  the  allotment? — 
No,  sir. 

Chairma7i. 

14067.  During  your  life  what  wages  have  you 
been  able  to  earn  ? — Well,  at  one  time  it  was 
very  low,  as  low  as  8s.  a  week  at  one  time  it  was, 
but  it  has  gradually  risen  up  now  to  13s. 

14068.  Do  you  get  any  extras  to  the  13s.  ? — 
Well,  there  is  something  in  hay  time  and 
harvest. 

14069.  Is  that  the  only  occasion  when  you  get 
some  addition  ? — These  are  the  only  occasions. 

14070.  How  much  additional  do  you  think 
you  get? — Well,  they  get  about  4s.  a  week  for 
two  months,  4s.  a  week  for  a  month  in  hay  time, 
and  4s,  a  week  for  a  month  in  harvest ;  4s.  a 
week  each  time  that  makes  16s.  each  month. 

14071.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  you  were 
getting  8s.  a  week  ? — It  is  40  years,  I  dare- 
say ;  1  cannot  say  exactly,  my  Lord,  just  now  ; 
it  is  a  long  while. 

14072.  You  were  a  grown  man,  were  you  ? — 
Yes. 

14073.  And  then  they  gradually  rose  ? — They 
gradually  rose  up  until  they  have  got  to  13s. 
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that  is  the 


regular 


pay  about  our 


14081. 
Eleven  ; 

14082. 


got 


at  present ; 
place. 

14074.  And  what  Avork  were  you  doing  then  ? 
— I  was  at  agriculture  ;  I  used  to  do  a  deal  of 
threshing  in  my  young  days. 

14075;  Threshing  ? — Yes,  when  the  flail  used 
to  be  used  they  used  to  thresh  in  the  barns. 

14075*.  Did  you  get  anything  extra  for  that? 
— I  used  to  work  piece-work ;  sometimes  we 
used  to  thresh  by  the  quarter ;  so  much  a  quar- 
ter, sometimes  I  could  get  \s  or  2s.,  and  some- 
times I  could  not. 

14076.  Did  you  learn  to  read  and  write  ?~A 
bit  ;  just  a  little  ;  I  was  friendless  brought  up; 
I  had  not  any  friends  in  ray  young  days,  and 
what  education  I  got  I  had  to  look  out  for  my- 
self. 

14077.  How  old  were  you  when  you  married? 
— Twenty -one. 

14078.  And  you  married  upon  8s.  per  week  ? 
— Yes.  It  might  have  been  almost  nothing  at 
that  time  ;  it  was  a  very  bad  winter,  and  we 
hardly  got  anything  that  winter. 

14079.  Was  your  wife  able  to  earn  anything  ? 
No,  very  little. 

14080.  I  suppose  a  little  in  hay  time  and  at 
harvest  time  ? — No,  she  did  not  use  to  go 
out. 

How  many  children  have  you  had  ? — 
bred  up  seven  out  of  the  11. 

Allotment.  I4U8Z.  Have  you  anything  to  help  you 
besides  your  wages  and  a  bit  of  land  T — ^No,  I 
have  not  anything ;  I  have  got  an  acre  of 
ground. 

14083. 
Yes ;  of 
proceeds, 
produces. 

14084.  Do  you  pay  rent  for  vour  acre  of  land? 
—Yes. 

14085.  How  much  ? — Well,  I  pay  30s,  an  acre 
on  three  roods  and  the  rates ;  on  one  rood,  one 
40  poles,  I  pay  15s.  for  the  40  poles,  that  is  3/. 
an  acre.  It  all  belongs  to  Lord  Cottesloe.  The 
last  13  years  that  I  worked  I  worked  for  the  late 
Lord  Cottesloe. 

14086.  That  is  not  included,  I  suppose,  in 
the  rent  and  rates  that  vcu  first  of  all  told  us 
of;  the  3Z.  ?— No. 

14087.  It  is  outside  that  ?— Oh,  it  is  outside 
that. 

14088.  You  are  still  working  ?— Well,  I  am 
working  on  my  land  a  bit,  and  catch  a  few  odd 
jobs.  I  left  Lord  Cottesloe's  about  two  years 
last  Michaelmas.  I  used  to  look  after  the  cattle, 
and  I  thought  a  young  man  would  do  it  better, 
and  so  I  left  it,  and  worked  on  my  land.  I  have 
done  a  little  on  the  bye  road  this  Avinter,  and 
now  at  the  present  time  I  am  agent  for  a  seeds 
merchant,  and  sell  a  little  seed.  I  sell  a  little 
garden  seed  and  such  things  at  the  present  time 
just  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Once  had  relief    14089.  Have  you  ever  received  any  parish 
when  ill.        relief? — Well,  I  received  a  little  once.    I  was 
taken  very  ill  with  the  influenza. 

14090.  How  long  ago  is  that?— I  think  40 
-years  ago  it  was  when  I  had  a  small  family 
about  me.     I  found  my  own  doctor.     I  Avas 
in  a  club  at  that  time.     I  think  I  received 
about  13a".,  as  near  as  I  can  guess.    I  was  ill  a 

X  A 


an  acre  of  ground  ?— 
eep  a  pig  or  two  upon  the 


You  have 

course,  I  keep  a  pig  or 
I  use  my  own  proceeds,  what  the  land 


Chairman  —continued. 

month,  and  that  Avas  about  all  that  I  received; 
since  then  I  have  received  nothing. 

14091.  You  have  supplied  your  OAvn  doctor? — 

Yes.  ng 

14092.  And  your  oaati  medicine  ? — Yes,  I  had 
the  club  doctor  at  that  time,  and  they  gave  me 
this  from  the  parish,  this  that  I  have  been 
mentioning ;  I  had  8s.  a  Aveek  from  my  club. 

14093.  And  Avere  you  getting  something  from  Belongedt 
the  parish  as  v^eW  as  from  the  club   then? — sick  club. 
I  think  I  received  altosrether  during  the  month 
about  13s. 

14094.  But  Avere  you  at  that  time  receiving 
also  the  8,s-.  a  AA'eek  from  the  club  ? — Yes,  for  that 
month. 

Mr.  Booth. 

14095.  At  that  time  your  Avages  Avere  only 
8s.  a  Aveek  ? — It  Avas  about  that  same  time  ;  I 
cannot  say  just  exactly  the  time  noAA\ 

14096.  The  money  received  from  the  club  Avas 
about  the  same  as  your  regular  AA-ages? — Some- 
thing like  that,  they  gave  me  a  little  for  a  fort- 
night ;  1  think  it  amounted  to  something  about  | 
1.3s.  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

Chairman. 

14097.  Is  your  acre  of  land  an  allotment  ? — Rates  on  i 
Yes,  my  Lord. 

14098.  Do  you  pay  rates  for  that?— Yes,  I 
pay  them  direct. 

14099.  How  much? — Well,  it  depends  upon 
Avhatthe  rates  are,  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes 
les«. 

14100.  Well,  generally,  Avhat  does  it  come  to  ? 
— Fourpence  in  the  pound,  I  think  it  AA-as  this 
time,  I  think  that  Avas  it. 


Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

14101.,  How  many  rates  in  the  year? — Tavo 
rates  in  the  year 


one  this  time  coming  in. 


but  I  think  there  is  an  extra 


14102.  Do  you  get 
Yes,  that  is  it,  I  think. 


Mr.  Pell. 

off  for  8i.  in  the  £.  ?- 
I  think  that  Avas  it. 


Chairman. 

14103.  Have  you  anv  children  livinor  Avith AMisteon 
you  ?— No,  my  Lord ;  I  live  by  myself.  ° 

14104.  Have  you  any  living  near  you? — 1 
have  one  daughter ;  that  is  all  I  have. 

14105.  Have  you  received  any  help  from  any 
of  them? — No;  I  have  had  to  help  them  Avhen 
I  can.  They  have  got  large  families,  most  of 
them.  1  do  Avhat  1  can  in  that  sense.  I  do  not 
get  anything  from  them  any  Avay.'  The 
daughter  that  I  have  lives  about  the  length  of 
this  room,  perhaps,  from  me,  and  she  looks  after 
my  house. 

14106.  How  many  children  have  you  iiot 
living? — I  have  five  now;  four  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

14107.  What  are  the  sons  doino- ? — One,  the 
youngest,  is  a  caretaker  over  a  Board  school  in 
Oldham,  in  Lancashire.  He  lives  on  the  premises, 
and  looks  after  the  large  school ;  that  is  the 
youngest  son  ;  and  the  others  are  agricultural 
labourers.  There  are  three  agricultural  labourers, 
and  one  is  in  the  Board  school  in  Lancashire. 
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Chairman — continued. 

14108.  Have  you  any  relations  in  receipt  of 
parish  relief  ? — Not  that  I  know  of.  Tf  I  have, 
they  are  very  distant. 

14109.  Have  you  any  friends  in  the  work- 
house ? — Not  any  relations. 

14110.  Have  you  had  any  ? — Well,  iu  fact,  I 
was  in  once  myself  for  a  little  while  when  I  was 
a  lad  ;  about  three  weeks,  I  think. 

14111.  Have  you  any  friends  there  ? — No,  I 
have  not  anybody  in  there.  There  is  one  man 
from  our  village  ;  but,  in  fact,  he  would  be  either 
there  or  in  the  asylum.  He  had  nobody  to  take 
care  of  him  ;  and  I  consider  he  is  in  the  best 
place,  you  know.  There  is  not  anybody  else  in 
from  our  village. 

14112.  What  is  the  population  of  Swan- 
bourne  ?— A  little  over  400— about  4.30, 1  think, 
or  something  like  that. 

1411.3.  Are  there  some  receiving  outdoor  re- 
lief ?--Yes,  there  are  some. 

14114.  What  sort  of  people  are  they  ? — Very 
old  people. 

out-  14115.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  relief  they 
are  receiving  ? — About  3s.  a  week  is  the  price, 
I  think. 

14115*.  Had  they,  like  yourself,  belonged  to 
clubs  ? — Some  of  them  have. 

14116.  Some  of  them  have?  —  Yes.  Well, 
there  was  one.  Now  the  club  has  just  run  out 
with  him.  They  have  8s.  a  week  for  six  months, 
and  then,  after  the  six  months,  they  have  4s. ; 
and  then,  after  that  six  months  has  gone,  they 
have  no  more.  They  ai'e  run  out.  That  is  how 
the  clubs  are. 
f  14117.  I  suppose  none  of  these  people  have 
been  able  to  lay  by  anything  except  what  they 
gave  to  the  club  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

14118.  I  suppose  their  rate  of  wages  was  very 
much  the  same  as  yours  ? — Yes,  about  the  same  ; 
yes,  there  was  no  difference  in  that  that  I 
know  of.  Of  course,  that  is  the  wages  of  regular 
men ;  jobbing  men,  as  we  call  them,  would  get 
what  they  could,  sometimes  their  earnings  do  not 
average  so  much,  I  daresay. 

14119.  Have  they  got  allotments  like  yours' 
— Well,  these  old  men  that  are  on  the  parish 
have  not ;  not  now. 

14120.  They  have  not? -No. 

14121.  Have  they  ever  ? — Yes,  they  have  had 
them,  but  they  have  got  past  it. 

14122.  They  cannot  cultivate  it  ? — No. 

;.  14123.  I  suppose  the  allotment  helps  to  keep 
men  off  the  parish,  does  it  not  ? — A  good  deal  it 
does  ;  yes,  it  is  a  great  help  to  our  parish,  these 
allotments. 

14124.  It  does  not  appear  that  your  wages 
are  very  flourishing  now,  but  they  are  very  much 
better  than  they  were  in  the  past  altogether  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

14125.  You  say  that  for  40  years  you  have 
received  no  assistance  ? — No. 

14126.  I  suppose  during  that  time  you  have 
had  very  hard  times  to  go  through  ? — Yes,  my 
wife  was  ill  for  six  years,  and  coidd  not  walk 
without  being  led. 

14127.  How  did  you  manage  to  get  on  then  ? 
—  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  I  did  get  on,  I  was 
nearly  starved. 

14128.  Now  what  do  you  say  to  the  question 
how  whether  children  should  be  called  upon  to  assist 
"    their  parents,  or  not? — Well,  I  think  in  some 


Chairman — continued. 

cases,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  a  great  hardship  on  the  people. 

14129.  What  are  the  cases  in  which  you  think 
they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  assist  their 
parents  ? — Well,  there  are  sometimes  young  men 
who  have  no  wives  at  all,  and  there  are  young 
men  married  and  no  families  at  all ;  I  think  in 
such  cases  as  that  they  ought  to  do  what  they 
can, 

14130.  But  where  they  had  children  you 
think  that  their  children  have  a  first  claim  u])on 
them  ? — Well,  I  had  thought  it  over  in  this  way, 
my  Lord  :  I  do  not  know  whether  my  own  ideas 
are  correct  ;  so  long  as  a  man  is  compelled  to  do 
so,  so  long  he  will  have  to  do  it,  because  it  would 
go  on  perpetually.  If  I  had  to  bring  up  my 
family  and  I  had  to  helj)  to  suj)port  my  friends, 
my  children  would  have  to  support  me  on  the 
same  system,  because  I  could  not  support  my 
friends  and  laboiir  for  myself.  How  could  I 
when  a  young  man  if  he  is  breeding  up  his 
family,  and  he  pays  his  club,  provides  his  own 
doctor,  and  in  our  place  now  generally  there 
is  the  Prudential,  most  of  them  try  to  insure 
their  children,  so  that  they  should  not  be  a 
burden,  and  when  they  have  done  all  these 
things,  there  is  not  much  to  spare  out  of  13s. 

14131.  Were  you  called  upon  to  assist  your 
parents  ? — I  had  not  any  ;  I  was  left  friendless  ; 
I  have  had  no  friends  to  help  me  since  I  Avas 
eight  years  old,  I  think. 

14132.  Have  you  known  in  your  immediate  jjarj  cases, 
neighbourhood  and  from  your  own  knowledge 

cases  that  you  consider  hard  cases  where  men 
have  been  obliged  by  the  magistrates  to  sup- 
port their  parents? — Yes,  the  greatest  thing 
that  I  have  noticed  is  this  :  I  have  known  cases 
where  some  that  have  been  well  able  to  keep 
their  friends  have  been  let  off,  if  they  have  been 
in  favour  with  the  guardian  or  the  relieving 
officer  they  have  been  passed  by.  I  can  state 
cases  to  you  that  I  know.    1  know  two  bi'Others. 

14133.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that,  but  you 
have  known  cases  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  cases. 

14134.  You  have  known  cases  where  men  whoQ^gpg 

in  your  opinion  ought  to  have  been  compelled  to  favouritism, 
assist  their  parents  were  not,  through  favour,  as 
you  think  ? — Yes,  I  know. 

14135.  And  have  you  known  others  who  were 
compelled  to  support  their  parents,  although,  in 
your  opinion,  they  ought  not  to  have  been  so 
compelled  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  that  case,  and 
I  know  some  to-day. 

14136.  And  you  know  some  at  this  time  ? — 
Yes,  I  know  some  to-day. 

14137.  Now  about  this  3s.  a  week,  which  is 
the  outdoor  relief  ;  how  do  persons  having  only 
3s.  a  week  contrive  to  live  ? — I  cannot  tell  how 
they  contrive  it. 

14138.  They  must  get  assistance,  I  suppose,  Outdoor  relief 
from  some  source  or  other  ? — Well,  they  do  get^j^^g"*""^'^ 
assistance  somewhere,  I  suppose,  because  I  look 

at  it  on  my  own  account  ;  the  rent  of  my  house 
is  the  general  rent  of  the  houses  ;  there  are  some 
rather  less,  but  3/.  or  three  guineas  is  about 
the  average,  and  I  look  in  this  way  at  it,  that 
I  pay  Is.  to  be  looked  after  for  my  bed-making, 
and  my  washing,  and  so  on,  and  Is.  firing, 
and  about  3/.  or  4/.  for  my  rent  ;  there  is 
over  the  3s.  gone.  I  have  not  a  halfpenny  to 
live. 
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14139,  These  people  do  live  ? — They  do  live  in 
some  way. 

14140.  Can  you  not  make  a  guess  how  they 
contrive  to  live  ? — No,  I  cannot  ;  I  do  not  know 
how  they  live  ;  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me,  and  always 
has  been.  I  never  can  imagine  how  they  live ; 
they  do  live  ;  they  get  on  someways,  but  it  is  a 
very  poor  living  ;  it  must  be  ;  I  don't  know  how 
they  live. 

Club  broken  up     14141.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  a  club  for  old 

■oi'n  anoth'er'^ '°  ^ — "^"^  ^^"^  '  ^  belonged  to  a 
join  n      .    gj^jj^  ijyj.  they  broke  up,  the  members  ran  old 

and  the  funds  ran  out,  and  I  was  too  old  to  join 
another,  so  I  have  not  been  in  one  the  last  few 
years. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

14142.  How  many  years  were  you  in  that 
club  ? — I  do  not  know ;  it  was  a  club,  chiefly  old 
men  were  in  it,  and  it  lasted  a  time,  but  it  ran 
out,  and  I  was  too  far. 

Mr.  Pell. 

14143.  It  met  at  the  public-house,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes,  that  one  did  ;  that  was  at  Winslow  ;  that 
was  at  a  public-house  ;  it  did  not  make  any 
difference  to  me,  though. 

Chairman. 

14144.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  in  the  workhouses  ? —  Well,  I 
do  not  know  a  great  deal,  only  what  1  have  been 
informed. 

14145.  By  the  inmates  themselves?  —  By 
people,  yes,  1  know,  there  is  a  great  dread  of 
going  in. 

14146.  But  when  they  are  once  in  ? — Well,  I 
don't  know  ;  there  is  nobody  wants  to  go  in 
twice. 

14147.  What  are  the  sort  of  complaints  now 
that  are  made  to  you,  if  there  are  any  complaints 
made  to  you,  when  they  once  get  in,  besides  that 

Loss  of  liberty,  dislike  that  all  men  have  ? — I  think  the  greatest 
complaint  is — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  fault  about  the  food  and  about  the 
clothing — but  it  is  the  confinement  that  is  the 
greatest  evil. 

14148.  Do  you  know,  at  your  union,  how 
long  they  are  allowed  to  go  out  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  exactly. 

14149.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  allowed  to 
go  out  every  day  that  they  would  make  a  good 
use  of  the  permission? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  think 
if  they  were  allowed  to  go  out  on  a  Sabbath  day 
they  would,  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  to  church 
or  chajiel  where  they  thought  proper,  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

14150.  I  want  to  ask  you,  suppose  they  were 
let  out  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  do  you  think 
they  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

14151.  About  the  clothing,  have  you  ever 
heard  them  complain  that  the  clothing  was  in- 
surticient  ?— Well,  not  exactly.  I  have  heard 
— well,  there  was  one  man  told  me  that  his 
clothes  were  not  right,  but  I  inquired  of  the 
guardian,  and  he  said  he  was  generally  on  the 
grumble. 

14152.  When  he  said  they  were  not  right,  did 
he  say  they  did  not  fit? — Well,  he  said  his  shirts 
and  that  were  very  short,  and  did  not  keep  him 
warm. 


I  oave  of 
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Chairman — continued. 

14153.  They  did  not  keep  him  warm  ? — That 
was  what  be  told  me.  I  mentioned  it  to  a  guar- 
dian. I  knew  the  man,  and  I  did  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  notice  of  him.  I  asked  a  guardian, 
and  he  said  he  generally  was  upon  the  complain. 

Mr.  Henley. 

14154.  Was  he  an  old  man  or  a  young  man? 
— An  old  man. 

Chairman. 

14155.  I  suppose  you  know  most  of  the  people 
from  your  part  of  the  world  who  are  in  the 
workhouse  — Yes. 

14156.  What  sort  of  people  are  they  ?— That  i„,„j^^^ 
are  in  the  workhouse,  my  Lord  ?  paupenfe 

14157.  Yes,  those  that  you  know  ? — This  man""" 
that  I  was  telling  you  about,  I  think  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  there  if  he  had  looked  out. 
Well,  he  was  a  man  that  was  given  to  drink  in  i 
his  young  days.  ' 

14158.  He  was  there  you  mean  by  his  own 
fault? — Yes,  they  think  so. 

14159.  Now  about  the  women  who  are  there? 
— Well,  I  do  not  know  but  very  little  of  the 
women  who  are  in  now  ;  but  I  know  the  case  of 
a  good  many  young  women  Avho  were  in  there 
when  they  have  not  been  what  they  ought  to 
have  been. 

14160.  But  about  the  old  women  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  are  very  many  old  women  in  ;  only 
about  28,  I  think;  I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
many  women  there  are  in. 

14161.  Do  you  know  who  wait  upon  the  sick  ?  Nurrinj. 
—  Well,  I  have  been  informed  during  the  last 

few  week  they  have  appointed  somebody  to  help 
the  matron  because  they  should  not  have  any 
complaint  that  those  in  were  cruel. 

14162.  You  mean  somebody  to  help  the 
matron  ;  a  trained  nurse  do  you  mean  ? — Some- 
body independent ;  something  of  that  kind.  " 

14163.  Somebody  from  outside? — Yes,  inde- 
pendent of  the  inmates ;  yes,  that  is  how  I 
understand. 

14164.  Well,  you  do  not  think  as  far  as  you 
can  gather  that  the  nursing  was  properly  con- 
ducted when  it  was  done  by  the  inmates? — I 
have  been  informed  so,  my  Lord.  Another  com-  Bad  com- 
plaint I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  is  thatpaniom. 
they  have  been  hustled  together  too  much.  Some 
people  were  rather — well,  we  ought  all  to  be 
seriously  concerned ;  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 

put  up  with,  you  see,  when  they  are  put  in  they 
are  somewhat  a  kind  of  rabble  swearing  and  sing- 
ing, and  all  these  things,  while  there  are  other 
people  who  do  not  Avish  to  hear  any  such  things, 
and,  of  course,  people  who  have  been  used  to 
being  by  themselves  a  bit  get  depressed  a  good 
deal. 

14165.  You  would  like  to  see  the  decent  people 
separated  from  the  rabble  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

14166.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  scheme 

for  assisting  people  to  provide  against  old  age  ? —  \ 
Well,  I  have  seen  several  schemes,  and  I  could  Young  ct«'' 
not  see  hardly  my  way  with  them  how  it  could P.*y^'°'"'" 
be  done  vrell.    The  cheapest  scheme  that  I  have 
read  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  and  I  could  not  see 
in  what  way  a  young  man  could  pay  in  the  way 
he  pointed  out. 

14167.  That  is  to  say  you  could  not  see  how  a 
man  in  your  condition  of  life  with  your  low  rate 
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Chairman — continued. 

of  wages  ? — Yes,  to  pay  5/.  at  25  years  old  ;  and 
then  there  was  something  else  I  looked  at,  I 
could  not  sec  what  tliose  were  going  to  do  who 
had  got  advanced  in  years. 

14168.  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  that  people 
should  begin  young  ? — Yef=,  I  know. 

14169.  And,  after  subscribing  towards  an  old 
age  pension  that  they  should  receive  as  much 
from  the  State  as  they  had  subscribed  them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

14170.  Well,  noAv  what  is  your  objection  to 
that  scheme  ? — I  do  not  tliink  that  they  would 
be  able  to  pay  it,  not  while  they  were  breeding 
up  a  family. 

14171.  There  is  one  quesuon,  being  able  to; 
but  do  you  think  that  young  men  generally  are 
willing  to  make  that  provision  against  old  age  ? — 
I  think  not ;  I  have  heard  a  good  many  say  a 
good  deal  contrary  to  it. 

14172.  I  suppose,  as  an  old  man,  you  would 
not  have  been  sorry  if  there  had  been  some  such 
scheme  when  you  were  young  ? — If  there  had 
been  a  scheme,  my  Lord,  I  never  could  have 
paid  it. 

14173.  You  had  not  the  money  to  pay  it  ? — 
I  never  could  have  done  it  ;  1  am  sure  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  done  it. 

14174.  I  gather  from  you  that  you  con- 
sider that  if  out-door  relief  is  given  at  all  it 
ought  to  be  given  more  liberally  than  it  is  now  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do  think  so.  Jf  you  will 
excuse  me,  I  was  reading  a  discussion  on  the 
proposal  to  send  so  many  from  London  to 
Winslow  Union,  about  six  or  eight  weeks  ago 
I  think  it  was,  and  they  estimated  the  cost  at 
S."-'.  66?.  a  week.  1  said,  well,  I  thought  it  was 
very  sti'ange  if  they  gave  85.  6c?.  inside,  they 
could  not  give  a  poor  man  5s.  out.  It  seemed 
strange  to  me,  that  did.  One  of  the  guardians 
told  me  that  some  of  the  guardians  put  it  down 
at  9^.  a  week. 

14175.  You  have  found  decent  old  people  who, 
after  the  club  had  ceased  to  pay  them,  were 
obliged  to  go  into  the  workhouse  who  did  not 
like  being  called  paupers? — Yes,  I  have,  my 
Lord. 

14176.  Can  you  think  of  a  name  to  call  them  t 
—No. 

14177.  If  you  called  them  poor,  why  a  great 
many  men  are  poor  who  do  not  get  anything 
from  the  State  ;  is  there  another  name,  do  you 
think,  that  they  might  have  which  would  not 
hurt  their  feelings  ? — Well,  I  like  the  name  of 
aged  poor  best  of  all. 

14178.  Aged  poor  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  more  ; 
•i^iper.of  course  I  do   not    know  what  it  should  be. 

'  I  do  not  know  wdiat  the  meaning  of  a  pauper  is, 
I  am  sure.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  not  an 
English  word  at  all.  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not 
study  the  dictionary  much,  but  I  have  been 
informed  so ;  I  know  it  is  a  word  very  much 
disliked. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

14179.  T  think  you  said  you  began  in  life 
earning  8.v.  a  week,  did  you  not? — Yes,  Sir. 

14180.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  rise  to 
135.  ?  —  It  used  to  rise  and  sink  very  often  at 

I*-  that  time,  according  as  the  markets  were.  Some- 
times we  would  get  8s.  in  the  winter  and  9s. 
in  the  spring  time ;  as  soon  as  the  spring  time 


H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  If  alas — continued. 

came  on  ;  but  wages  have  always  been  rather 
better  since  the  railway  was  cut  through  our 
place  ;  they  began  to  rise. 

14181.  When  did  you  get  to  13s.  ])erma- 
nently  ? — I  should  think  we  liave  had  that  1 T  or 
18  vears  now,  something  like  that. 

14182. 
Sir. 


Seventeen  or  18  vears? — I  think  so. 


Mr.  Henley. 

14183.  When  vou  Avere  workinji  for  Lord 
Cottesloe  as  cowman  did  you  work  seven  days  or 
six? — Seven  days,  but  I  considered  the  13s.  for 
the  week. 

14184.  You  worked  the  seven  days  for  t!ie 
week? — Fourteen  shillings  lor  the  seven  days. 

14185.  And  you  are  worku)gon  the  road  now? 
— No,  I  am  not  working  at  all  only  on  my  own 
account  now^,  sir. 

14186.  I  think  lam  right  in  saying  that  there  charity  land, 
is  some  allotment  in  the  jiarish  belonging  to  a 
charity,  some  18  or  20  acres,  at  Swanbournc? — 

No,  there  is  not  above  nine  acres. 

14187.  Who  holds  these  nine  acres  ? — It  was 
a  long  way  from  home,  and  that  is  let  to  a  man, 
and  the  money  is  distributed  at  Christinas, 
according  to  what  it  makes.  That  is  about  two 
miles  from  home,  this  bit  of  land,  and  it  has  fell 
down,  I  might  qualify,  it  has  gone  out  of  culti- 
vation almost. 

14188.  It  is  not  occupied  as  allotments  now? 
— No,  it  is  not  occupied. 

14189.  I  think  a  great  majority  of  the  old  Aged  poor  of 

people  at  Winslow  who  are  destitute  oet  out-''"!""  """'J' 
J  1-  r    J      .Li  i.  o      A  >.  „out-door. 

door  reliei,  do  they  not  ; — A  great  many  of 

them  get  out-door  relief  from  Swanbourne,  at 

least. 

14190.  Taking  the  j^eople  who  are  over  65 
years  of  age,  in  the  return  I  have  before  me,  I 
see  that  there  were  only  eight  ])eople  over  65 
years  of  age  altogether  in  the  workhouse  ?■  -Yes, 
sir. 

14191.  Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  are  sick  and 
some  are  imbeciles  like  the  man  you  spoke  of? — 
I  know  there  are  not  many  in. 

14192.  Well,  there  were  five  men  and  three 
women  ' — Yes,  sir. 

14193.  Would  it  not  be  a  little  difficult  to 
overcrowd  three  women  ;  I  mean  y(^u  spoke, 
and  spoke  very  properly,  that  tliey  somotimes 
heard  language  and  associated  with  people  that 
they  did  not  much  like? — Yes,  I  know  J  did, 
sir. 

14194.  How  could  they  when  there  were  so 
few  people  in  there? — It  is  very  short  now,  but 
it  has  been  ;  I  know  it  has  been,  sir. 

14195.  And  at  the  same  lime  there  were  131 
old  people  over  65  years  of  age  receiving  out- 
door relief? — In  the  Winslow  Union,  sir.  I  did 
not  know  of  that. 

14196.  So  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  workhouse 
at  Winslow  is  not  pressed  upon  the  aged  poor? — 
No. 

14197.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  Out-relief, 
out-door  relief,  does  the  relieving  officer  take  the 

relief  round  to  the  different  parishes  ? — Yes,  sir. 

14198.  And  does  he  deliver  it  ^ — Yes;  he  gnes 
to  a  certain  cottage,  and  they  go  there  for  it. 

14199.  A  pay  station? — Yes. 

14200.  He  is  furnished  with  a  horse  and  cart, 
I  think  ? — Yes,  sir. 
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14201.  So  he  takes  it  round  ? — Yes. 

14202.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint 
against  the  relieving  officer  as  to  the  way  he  ad- 
ministers the  relief?—!  have  heard  a  good  deal. 

1 4203.  What  sort  of  complaints  ? — Well,  some- 
times he  has  not  been  civil  to  them,  I  have  heard 
them  say  at  certain  times. 

14204.  And  anything  else  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  heard  of  anything  else.  Well, 
he  is  an  old  man,  you  know,  and  I  daresay  he 
is  like  some  of  the  rest  of  us,  he  is  a  little  touchy 
sometimes;  you  see  he  is  getting  towards  80 
years  old. 

14205.  I  did  not  quite  catch  what  you  said  the 
ordinary  relief  was  for  an  old  man,  out-door 
relief? — Three  shillings. 

14206.  1  see  your  scale  is  3s.  6rf.  ? — Three 
shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  winter ;  in  the 
winter  season  they  give  them  an  extra  6d.  to 
help  buy  them  a  bit  of  firing. 

14207.  What  do  the  old  people  get,  married 
couples  ? — 1  think  it  is  5s.  in  the  summer  and  6s. 
in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Pell. 

14208.  Do  you  say  that  some  children  should 
be  compelled  to  assist  their  parents,  if  their 
parents  are  in  want  ? — Yes,  sir. 

14209.  But  not  all  ?— Not  all,  sir. 

14210.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  with  me 
that  all  are  not  compelled? — I  suppose  not. 

14211.  Do  you  know  that  no  child  can  be 
compelled  to  assist  its  parents  by  the  boards  of 
guardians;  that  boards  of  guardians  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it? — I  do  not  know. 

14212.  You  do  not  know  that? — That  is  how 
it  is  generally  carrif  d. 

14213.  Therefore  that  no  child  can  be  com- 
pelled to  maintain  its  parents,  except  upon  evi- 
dence taken  upon  oath  before  the  magistrate  ; 
you  are  aware  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  understand  you. 

14214.  I  do  not  complain  of  your  evidence 
upon  that  point  at  all  ? — No. 

Out-door  1421.5.  With  regard  to  the  out-door  paupers, 

paupers  do  not  we  will  take  your  parish  only;  can  you  call  to 
work  for  wages,  j^jj^jj  any  that  are  out-door  paupers  there  now  ? 
— Yes,  1  know  some. 

14216.  Do  any  of  those  people  work? — No, 
they  dare  not. 

14217.  Nevermind  about  dare  not;  some  of 
them  do,  do  they  ? — No,  they  do  not  go  to  work. 

14218.  They  remain  in  total  idleness  ? — They 
might  work  a  little  bit  in  the  garden. 

14219.  They  do  not  work  for  wages? — No, 
they  do  not  go  to  receive  any  wages. 

14220.  Is  it  the  practice  in  your  parish,  and 
therefore  in  the  union,  for  the  old  people  to  go 
on  to  relief  in  the  winter  and  then  to  come  out 
and  work  for  the  farmers  in  the  summer? — It 
has  been  sometimes. 

14221.  Not  so  much  now  ? — No  ;  sometimes 
men,  if  they  have  been  able  to  do  a  little  in  the 
summer,  have  coine  out,  they  liave  chosen  to  do 
it. 

14222.  We  will  take  the  case  of  an  old  widow 
woman  who  is  having  out  door  relief;  does  she 
never  do  a  little  charing  ? — No,  sir. 

14223.  Never  assist  in  taking  in  washing  ? — 
No  ;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

14224.  Really  they  are  very  strict  about  that  ? 
—Yes. 
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Mr.  Roundell. 

14225.  If  your  had  had  your  present  wages, 
13s.  a  week,  when  you  began  life,  should 
you  have  been  able  to  lay  by  at  all?— Well,  I 
did  lay  by  a  bit,  or  else  I  should  not  have  been 
in  the  position  that  1  am  now. 

14226.  I  thought  you  told  us  that  you  did  not 
work  now  ? — No,  sir. 

14227.  Then,  is  the  land  you  occupy  sufficient 
to  keep  you  going  ? — The  way  I  did  was  this :  I 
put  by  10/.  — 1  will  tell  the  truth  as  near  as  I 
know — I  put  by  lOZ.  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and 
when  I  got  the  land  I  put  that  out  on  the  land, 
and  the  land  pays  me  a  very  good  return. 

14228.  And  enables  you  to  get  on? — I  get  on 
with  my  land  and  a  little  work  ;  and,  as  I  say,  at 
this  present  time  of  the  year  I  sell  a  few  garden 
seeds  to  help,  and  try  and  get  on  as  well  as  1 
can,  and  I  am  very  comfortable  as  far  as  that 
goes. 

14229.  Your  vegetables  and  things,  are  they 
grown  for  your  own  use  or  to  sell  ? — For  my  own 
use  ;  I  consume  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Pell. 

14230.  Are  you  selling  seeds  as  an  agent? — 
As  an  agent,  yes,  for  a  few  weeks  just  now, 

14231-2.  Not   grown  on  your  allotment? — 
No,  sir. 

14233.  You  have  got  an  agency  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

14234.  One  other  question  :  you  have  told  us  Chief  enl 
about  workhouses,  and  the  way  in  which  decent 
people  are  mixed  up  with  others  ? — Yes.  <te 

14235.  And  they  have  no  liberty  to  go  out? —  ™ 
Yes. 

14236.  If  it  were  so  arranged  that  the  decent 
people  could  be  kept  together,  and  that  there 
was  more  liberty  to  go  out,  do  you  think  that 

that  would  lessen  the  objection  to  the  workhouse?  , 
— I  do  think  so. 

14237.  You  do  think  so?— It  is  the  confine- 
ment that  causes  the  great  dislike  as  much  as 
anything. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

14238.  You  spoke  of  the  recent  addition  to  Nursing, 
the  staff  for  nursing  ? — Yes,  sir. 

14239.  And  that  the  object  of  it  was  to  secure 
more  attention? — Yes,  sir. 

14240.  Had  you  heai'd  rumours  of 
or  cruelty  to  the  people  inside  ? — Not  of  late 
years  I  have  not,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
the  reason  was.  One  of  the  guardians  told 
me  that  they  had  added  to  the  staff. 

14241.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  cer- 
tificated nurse  that  they  have  sent  ? — I  do  not 
know,  sir. 

14242.  You  say  you  constime  the  Avhole  of  the  Use  of  8>- 
produce  from  your  acre  ? — Yes,  generally  I  do  ;""«"'• 

i  sell  a  few  potatoes  when  I  can. 

14243.  But  you  consume  it  by  feeding  pigs,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  I  do  as  much  as  I  can  possibly. 

14244.  Several  pigs  a  year  ? — Yes,  I  generally 
keep  two,  and  I  feed  them  with  my  own  pro- 
duce. 

14245.  And  they  pay  ? — And  I  find  that  pays 
better  than  selling  it,  a  lot. 

14246.  You  can  sell  it  better  in  the  form  of 
bacon  than  you  can  in  the  form  of  cabbage  ?—  | 
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Yes,  I  can  sell  it  better  in  the  form  of  bacon 
better  than  I  can  in  the  form  of  cabbage,  as  you 
say. 

14247.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  labourers 
generally  could  meet  the  demands  of  the  pension 
scheme  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

14248.  Not  at  their  present  wages  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

14249.  Is  13.9.  a  week  the  lowest  wage  paid 
now  ? — It  is  about  the  average  in  our  place. 

14250.  It  is  about  the  average  for  winter  ? — 
It  is  about  the  average  for  winter,  and  it  is  a 
little  extra  in  the  summer ;  this  summer  there 
was  not  any  extra. 

14251.  Why? — Because  there  was  not  much 
to  do. 

14252.  You  think  that  a  person  earning  good 
wages,  and  having  no  wife,  or  a  wife  and  no 
children,  might  fairly  be  asked  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  his  aged  parents  ? — Yes,  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  ;  not  the  least. 

14253.  But  you  object  in  the  cases  where  they 
have  a  family  of  their  own  to  bring  up  ? — Yes,  I 
do  object  to  that,  I  have  thought  that  there 
would  not  be  so  much  objection  to  a  young  man 
tryiuij  to  give  his  parents  something,  if  that  was 
added  to  the  3a".  a  week,  instead  of  taking  one 
off,  and  giving  less  in  consequence.  That  is 
what  they  grieve  about  in  a  general  way  ;  you 
see,  it  is  making  their  friends  no  better  ;  not  the 
least. 

14254.  They  would  not  object  so  much  if  their 
contribution  was  an  addition  to  the  parish  relief  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

14255.  Do  you  thiuk  the  people  in  your  part 
would  much  prefer  a  system  of  pension  paid  un- 
connected with  the  association  of  pauperism,  and 
to  remain  outside  the  workhouse  rather  than  to  go 
in  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  would  like  outside  the 
best ;  in  fact,  I  know  they  do. 

14256.  You  think  that  would  be  a  popular 
thing  to  do  ? — Well,  I  think  if  there  could  be  a 
scheme  got  up,  sir,  to  make  any  provision  that 
it  would  be  right,  but,  for  my  part,  of  course,  I 
cannot  say  myself. 

142.'>7.  In  your  own  opinion  do  you  think  it 
would  be  more  just  towards  old  people  who  are 
poor,  through  no  fault  of  their  own? — Yes,  I 
think  so  ;  that  is  my  opinion  on  it,  if  a  scheme 
could  be  brought  out.  On  children  having  to 
keep  their  parents,  I  know  that  it  causes  a  good 
deal  of  ill  feeling  among  their  wives  and  that, 
and  causes  things  very  unpleasant. 

14258.  Family  bickerings  ?  —  Yes,  it  does, 
sir. 

14259.  And  are  you  of  opinion  that  in  some 
cases  money  so  forced  from  the  workman  is 
money  much  wanted  for  bis  own  family  ? — Yes, 
I  am,  and  I  know  cases  whtre  they  are  able, 
and  have  been  able  to  pay,  and  I  have  had  it 
from  the  men's  own  lips,  where  it  has  not  been 
forced  on  them. 

Mr.  Bnoth. 

14260.  Then  you  would  like  out-door  relief, 
or  pensions  in  some  way  to  come  in  addition  to 
what  might  be  obtained  from  children  on  small 
earnings  '( — Yes,  if  there  was  a  little  more 
paid  to  the  club  money,  in  that  kind  of  way,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  lot  better*;;:  p.r  it: 


Mr.  Booth — continued. 

14261.  So  that  you  would  usually  have  to  get  How  far  rela- 
it  more  generally,  that  all  who  are  badly  otf*'^.^^  should 
should  have  it  irrespective  of  their  particular 
circumstances  ? — Yes. 

14262.  With  regard  to  your  three  sons  who 
are  agricultural  labourers,  do  they  live  near  you  ? 
— About  three  or  four  miles  away. 

14263.  Are  they  married  men  ? — Yes,  sir. 

14264.  With  children  ?— Yes,  sir. 

14265.  You  say  that,  so  far,  it  has  rather  been 
your  part  to  help  your  children  than  to  ask  help 
from  them 't — Yes. 

14266.  But  if  unfortimately  it  were  other- 
wise, would  they  be  in  a  position  to  help  their 
father? — Not  a  bit;  two  of  them  have  seven 
children  each,  and  one  has  four  ;  I  do  not  see 
how  they  could  help  me. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

14267.  If  you  were  a  magistrate,  and  a  man 
were  summoned  before  you  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  parents,  and  it  was  found 
that  he  had  fairly  good  wages,  but  that  he  was 
paying  into  a  club,  would  you  force  him  to 
contribute  to  his  parents  at  the  risk  of  having  to 
drop  his  subscription  to  his  club? — No,  I  should 
not  like  to  do  that. 

14268.  You  think  that  a  subscription  to  a  club 
ought  not  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  man's 
income  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

14269.  Now  you  are  getting  on  in  years;  may  His  own  future. 
I  ask  how  you  contemplate  providing  for  your- 
self, when,   as  I  fear  may  be  the  case,  you 

would  hardly  be  able  to  cultivate  your  allotment  ? 
— No.  I  have  no  idea  whatever  of  what  I  can 
do.  There  will  come  a  time,  perhaps ;  but  I 
cannot  say  anything  about  that,  what  will  happen. 
I  am  in  great  hopes  that  it  will  not  come  for  a 
year  or  two  ;  for  two  or  three  years. 

14270.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  you  can  see,  it 
may  be  necessary  ? — I  shall  never  be  able  to  get 
enough  to  carry  me  through  I  do  not  expect ;  I 
do  not  know  how  I  can,  but  I  shall  keep  on  as 
long  as  I  can  ;  I  want  to  be  independent  as  long 
as  I  can. 

14271.  Now,  I  daresay  you  know  a  certain  How  far  treat- 
number  of  elderly  persons  amongst  your  neigh-™*'"' 
hours  who  are  in  the  same  condition  as  yourself  ;^o„i^^^pgj,^ 
that  is  to  say,  they  possibly  will  have  nothingon  causes. 

to  live  upon  in  their  old  age,  when  they  have 
nothing  to  support  themselves,  but  they  have 
been  brought  to  that  condition  not  simply  by 
inability  to  work,  but  in  consequence  of  mis- 
conduct in  their  youth  ? — Some  have,  I  daresay. 

14272.  Well  now,  how  would  you  discriminate 
between  them  and  a  person  like  yourself? — I 
could  not ;  you  see  we  could  not  turn  them  up 
and  say :  "  You  shall  not  have  anything  "  ;  you 
cannot  do  so. 

14273.  A  person  who  has  worked  all  his  life> 
and  has  helped  the  community  in  the  way  you 
have,  does  require  different  treatment  from  a 
man  who  has  wasted  all  his  substance  ;  you  could 
not  help  us  in  any  way  as  to  how  you  would 
distinguish  between  those  two? — I  cannot  see 
how  a  line  could  be  drawn.  You  see  a  man,  as 
I  have  known  cases  ;  I  know  men  who  do  strive 
hard,  and  I  know  some  that  do  not  try. 

14274.  Would  you  think  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  refuse  to  relieve  men  of  the  undeserving 
class  except  in  the  workhouse  ? — Well,  J.  know 
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Mr.  Humphrey s-Oiijen — continued. 

cases  ;  there  is  one,  for  instance,  that  I  knew 
well,  died  in  the  workhouse  about  a  month 
or  five  weeks  ago  ;  that  man  never  could  have 
done  outside,  he  was  so  fond  of  drink,  and 
his  son  told  me  himself ;  he  said  :  "  My  father 
"  has  no  business  in  there  at  all,  and  provided 
"  he  had  looked  after  himself  he  need  not  have 
"  been  there." 

14275.  Do  you  think  that  the  certainty  of 
having  to  end  one's  days  in  the  workhouse  would 
deter  a  young  man  from  living  riotously  in  his 
early  life  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would ;  that 
anything  will  deter  them  when  they  are  taken 
wild. 

14276.  But  persons  of  that  sort  do  not  look 
svifficiently  far  lorward  ?  — No,  they  do  not. 

14277.  What  club  were  you  in  ? — I  was  in  one 
at  Winslow. 

Was  in  a  vil-       14278.  It  was  not  an  Oddfellows  or  a  Foresters 

lageclub.         club?  — No,  sir. 

14279.  Only  a  common  village  club? — Only  a 
common  village  club. 

Mr.  Henley. 

14280.  A  public-house  club? — Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Oioen. 

1428 1 .  Who  Avas  it  patronised  by  ;  was  it  much 
patronised  by  the  gentry  ? — No,  it  was  not 
patronised  at  all. 

Chairman. 

U  I  teetotaler.  14282.  I  have  heard  that  you  have  been  a 
teetotaler  for  a  good  many  years  ? — Yes,  my 
Lord. 

14283.  How  long  ?— Fourteen  years. 

14284.  What  made  you  become  a  teetotaler? 
Well,  I  did  it  for  example  more  than  anything 
else. 

14285.  You  did  not  want  it  for  yourself? — 1  did 
not  want  my  sons  to  drink,  and  I  did  not  want 
my  neighboui's,  and  I  thought  1  would  show  them 
an  example. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Catises  of  14286.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  old  people 

pauperism.     ^j^^  workhouse  go  there  because  they 

have  misbehaved  themselves  ? — Not  all  of  them  ; 

there  are  some  cases  where  there  are  not  friends 

to  look  after  them. 

14287.  You  yourself  have  said  that  if  your 
life  is  spared  for  a  good  number  of  years  you 
might  be  forced  to  go  to  the  workhouse  ?^ — I  do 
not  know  but  Avhat  I  might. 

14288.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  people, 
of  those  people  at  Winslow,  of  whom  there  are 
131  who  are  receiving  outdoor  relief,  and  eight 
who  are  in  the  workhouse,  how  many  of  them 
do  you  think  are  in  that  condition  owing  to  their 
own  fault  ? — I  cannot  say. 

14289.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  of  them 
who  really  have  not  been  faulty  ? — Well,  there 
are  some,  no  doubt  ;  I  have  known  some  from 
Win.slow  that  have  been  in  through  their  own 
faults  ;  I  do  not  know  any  to-day  that  I  know 
of;  in  fact,  I  flo  not  know  who  they  are  that  are 
in  just  at  present. 

14290.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority,  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  old  people  who  have 
to  ask  for  relief  after  they  are  65  years  of  age 
have  brought  it  upon  themselves  by  misconduct  ? 
•—No,  not  the  majority,  I  think. 
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14291.  Not  the  majority  ? — No  ;  there  is  now 
and  then  a  case  in  which  it  is  so,  but  not  the 
majority. 

14292.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  great 
majority  are  really  brought  there  by  poverty 
which  is  beyond  their  own  control  ? — Yes,  I  do 
think  so. 

14293.  Those  people,  you  would  think,  areHowflttpi 
more  deserving  of  assistance  than  the  people  whosibie  todiit 
have  come  here  through  their  own  fault? — P'™iiut«. 
should  think  so  ;  but  then  at  the  same  time,  as  I 
have  eaid,  I  do  not  know  how  a  line  can  be 
drawn  ;  not  in  that  case. 

14294.  Could  not  the  officers  of  boards  of 
guardians  — do  they  not  know  what  the  history 
of  these  people  is  ;  could  they  not  tell  that  a 
man  was  there  because  he  had  been  a  drunken 
man  all  his  life  ?  -  Yes,  they  know  that. 

14295.  Or  whether  he  was  there  in  his  old  age 
simply  owing  to  illness,  or  simply  because  he 
could  not  support  himself? — Yes. 

14296.  If  you  came  to  ask  them  for  relief  they 
woidd  know  all  about  you  ? — Yes. 

14297.  Thev  could  distinguish  between  you 
and  the  man  who  died  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago 
who  had  been  drunken  all  his  life  ? — Yes. 

14298.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  make  some 
difference  betAveen  a  person  like  yourself,  if  you 
had  unfortunately  to  ask  relief,  and  a  man  like 
that  who  had  been  drunken  ? — Well,  selfishly,  I 
think  so. 

14299.  But,  speaking  for  others,  would  you 
not  say  there  was  a  clear  line  to  be  drawn 
between  a  man  who  Avas  known  to  have  been 
respectable  all  his  life  and  a  man  who  had  been 
drunken  all  his  life  ?— Well,  anvbody  would 
think  they  ought  to  be  treated  differently,  you 
know,  but  I  do  not  know  hoAv  you  could  ;  you 
could  not  be  inside  except  you  Avere  classified 
inside  the  house,  if  that  is  Avhat  you  mean. 

14300.  Do  you  think  that  people  Avho  havcDeserrtag 
been  respectable  all  their  lives  in  that  wayhoroM8h«i 
should  not  be  forced  into  the  workhouse  ? — T  do''*!®_Pry 
think  so. 

14301.  You  think  they  ought  to  have  out-door 
relief?— Yes,  that  is  what  I  think  if  they 
havd  any  friends  at  all ;  some  people,  you  know, 
have  not  any  friends. 

14302.  You  mean  they  might  have  to  go  into 
the  house  because  they  could  not  be  taken  care, 
of  outside  ? — Because  they  have  not  any  friends 
outside. 

14303.  But  if  they  could  find  a  home  outside 
you  think  that  people  who  have  been  respect- 
able ought  to  have  out-door  relief  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

14304.  And  that  that  out-door  relief  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  ? — Yes, 
I  do  think  so. 

14305.  Very  Avell,  then,  when  they  come  into 
the  house  again  you  AVould  like  to  see  some  dis- 
tinction made  in  the  treatment  of  those  avIio  have 
been  respectable  and  those  Avho  have  not  been 
respectable  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

14306.  With  regard  to  married  people,  are 
there  any  married  people  in  the  house,  do  you 
know  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  are. 

14307.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the 
amount  of  out-door  relief;  what  is  the  loAvest 
sum  that  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  man  should 
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be  able  to  live  ? —  Well,  1  have  thought  5s.  you 
know. 

14308.  You  think  55.  would  be  a  fair  sum  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

14309.  And  if  every  respec  table  working  man 
who  required  relief  were  offered  5s.  out-door  re- 
lief you  would  have  nothing  to  complain  of  the 

I        Poor  Law  system? — No,  I  should  not. 
so',1  facts.     14310.  What  age  were  you  when  you  mar- 
ried?—  Twenty-one,    sir — nearly  21;  21  the 
next  birthday. 

i  14311.  What  was  the  amount  that  you  paid 

weekly  to  that  friendly  club? — Eighteenpence  a 

j         month  I  think  it  was. 

i  14312.  At  what  age  did  you  join  the  club  ? — 

!         I  was  getting  into  years  when  I  joined  it. 

14313.  That  was  A^d.  a  week  then  ?— Yes. 
j  14314.  And  when  did  you  lay  by  the  money 

i  that  you  spoke  of  ?— Well,  I  was  working  for 
Lord  Cottesloe. 

14315.  What  age  were  you  then? — It  was 
the  last  13  years  of  my  life — well,  15  years  now. 
I  left  two  years  ago,  and  it  was  thirteen  years 
before  that. 

14316.  Therefore  you  were  not  able  to  save 
anything  while  you  were  a  young  man  ? — No,  I 
was  not  ;  and  my  wife  was  very  ill,  and  I  had  a 
large  family,  and  I  could  hardly  get  foo'l,  and  it 
took  me  a  long  time  before  I  could  save  a  pound 
— a  l<mg  time,  it  did.  My  wife  was  so  ill,  and 
altogether,  that  pulled  me  right  down  to  a 
thread,  as  the  saying  is,  in  body  and  everything 
else,  and  it  took  me  a  very  long  Avhile  before 

i         ever  I  could  recover  it. 

Cimber-      14317.  You  say  you  have  made  yourself  ac- 
heme.  q^ainted  with  what  is  called  my   scheme  ?— 
Yes,  1  have. 

14318.  Have  you  seen  it;  do  you  know 
actually  what  it  is,  or  have  you  only  oot  general 
ideas  about  it  ? — Well,  I  have  read  of  it. 

14319.  Did  you  look  at  it  from  your  own  point 
of  view  to  see  what  it  would  do  for  you  ? — Well, 
I  could  not  see  that  it  would  do  anything. 

14320.  No,  you  are  perfectly  right,  it  does  not 
do  anything  for  those  who  are  already  advanced 

1        in  years  ? —  For  those  who  are  already  advanced 
!         in  years. 
■iypoy        14321.  Now  I  want  you  to  think  of  what  it 
might  have  done  for  you  if  it  had  been  in  ex- 
istence  when  you  were  a  young  man  ? — Yes. 

14322.  Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  proposals 
is,  that  if  you  had  been  able  to  save  21.  10s. 
before  you  were  25,  and  to  pay  afterwards  ten 

I  shillings  a  year,  which  is  only  twopence  a  week 
you  know,  it  would  have  given  you  a  pension  of 
five  shillings  a  week  now  ? — Yes,  sir. 

14323.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  might  have 
— you  must  have  been  very  thrifty  from  what 
you  have  told  us — do  you  think  you  might  have 
been  able  to  save  50  shillings  by  the  time  you 
were  25  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  1  could  or 
not.  In  my  young  days  food  was  very  dear. 
When  I  married  food  was  very  dear,  very  dear 
indeed,  and  was  for  several  years ;  the  price  ran 
up  to  11^</.  for  the  quartern  loaf  at  one  time. 
The  gentleman  that  I  worked  for  sold  wheat  at 
3/.  a  sack  ;  15s.  a  bushel  at  that  time  ;  just  after 
I  was  married. 

14324.  Perhaps  I  might  put  it  to  you  now  : 
do  you  think  that  now-a-days  the  young  men  are 
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better  off  than   they  were   in   your  time  ? — 
Yes,  of  course  they  are. 

14325.  Do  you  think  now  that  your  sons  could 
manage  to  save  50  shillings  before  they  were  25  ? 
— Well,  I  do  not  know,  they  might  have  done, 
I  daresay. 

14326.  If  they  had  been  thrifty  ? — Yes,  I  dare- 
say they  might. 

14327.  Do  you  think  they  could  pay  two- Wnges  »n  l 
pence  a  week?  —  I  do  not  know  I  am  sure"^'{j'^^"g"^^'' "'^ 
whether  they  could  or  not ;  they  pay  their  clubs 

and  keep  on  in  that  way,  their  insurance  you 
see ;  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  meet  all  those 
things  ;  you  see  all  these  littles  going  one  soon 
waste  13  shillings,  and  you  have  got  house-rent 
to  pay,  and  firing  to  buy,  and  three  or  four 
children  to  keep  out  of  13  shillings;  I  hardly  know 
how  you  could  spin  it  out. 

14328.  Are  your  sons  agricultural  labourers? 
— Yes,  sir. 

14329.  Do  they  not  get  now  and  again  a  good 
haul  at  the  time  of  harvesting? — No,  not  in  our 
country  they  do  not,  16  shillings  each  month,  that 
is  32  shillings  for  the  summer. 

14330.  Do  they  not  get  any  piecework  for 
mowing  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No,  it  is  done 
by  machinery  now  ;  there  is  not  much  piecework 
for  mowing  now  ;  almost  every  farmer  has  a 
machine  for  hay  time  and  harvest  both,  there  is 
but  very  little  piecework. 

Mr.  Broadhiirst. 

14331.  Or  the  turnip  hoeing? — No,  there  is 
not  very  much, 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

14332.  But  if  you  were  able,  without  any 
assistance  at  all,  to  bring  up  a  family  and  keep 
a  sick  wife  upon  8s.  a  week,  which  only  became 
13s.  a  week  very  recently,  do  you  not  think  that 
they  who  begin  with  13s.  a  week  could  save 
twopence  a  week  out  of  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

14333.  They  are  5s.  better  off  than  you  were, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

14334.  And  you  lived  upon  8s.,  you  would 
have  been  able  to  save  5s.  a  week  out  of  it  ? — 
Well  living,  it  was  not  living  at  all,  it  was  not 
a  living,  sir,  it  could  not  be  called  so. 

14335.  I  do  not  say  that  you  would  have 
saved  the  whole  of  the  5s.,  or  that  it  would  have 
been  right  to  do  so,  but  if  you  could  manage 
to  live,  poorly  as  you  did  live,  upon  8s.  a  week, 
surely  a  healthy  yoimg  fellow  now,  who  gets 
nearly  double,  could  save  twopence  a  week  ? — 
Well,  he  might  do  so,  I  did  not  say  that  they 

could  not.  My  ideas  are,  that  when  a  man  hasolub  payments 
a  family,  and  I  cannot  alter  my  opinion  on  and  insurances, 
that,  because  I  have  proved  it,  and  I  know  what 
it  is,  I  cannot  see  how  he  can  make  provision 
in  every  way.  You  see,  if  they  make  provision 
while  they  are  young,  they  pay  into  their 
club  to  maintain  themselves  while  they  are 
young  if  they  are  ill,  or  for  accidents,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  pay  for  their  doctor,  and 
a  great  many  of  them  insure  their  children;  there 
are  all  these  twopences  going  out,  you  know,  for 
those  things. 

14336.  What  do  they  pay  to  their  clubs?— 
Well,  they  pay  a  shilling  a  month,  about  a 
shilling   or  fifteen   pence   a  month,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain — continued. 

There  is  a  great  many  in  the  Pru'lential,  making- 
provision  for  their  children  in  that  way. 

14337.  What  is  the  provision  which  they  make 
for  their  children  ? — Well,  they  pay  so  much  a 
week,  it  is  provision  if  they  die,  or  anything  of 
that  kind. 

14338.  Yes,  it  is  a  provision  for  death,  it  is 
not  a  provision  for  the  children  if  they  live  ? — 
One  of  my  sons  has  insured  me,  my  son  Avho 
lives  in  Lancashire,  he  is  rather  in  a  better 
j)osition  than  the  others ;  he  has  insured  me 
that  I  would  not  be  any  burden;  he  has  in- 
sured me  for  10^.,  I  think,  and  he  pays  it,  I  do 
not  pay  it ;  he  pays  it  for  me. 

14339.  Where  a  poor  man,  who  is  over  65, 
comes  to  the  parish,  and  they  find  out  that  he  is 
getting  something  from  his  club,  do  they  take 
that  into  account  in  making  him  an  allowance? 
— Very  little  allowances,  they  make  very  little 
indeed.  I  have  known  people  who  have  been  ill 
for  weeks,  and  have  not  had  a  penny,  only  their 
8a-.  a  week  ;  they  have  not  had  a  penny  extra 


Mr.  Chamherlain — continued. 

from  anywhere,  only  their  85.  a  week  from  their 
chib,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

14340.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  supposing  a 
man  has,  we  will  say,  3s.  from  his  club,  and  he 
cannot  live  upon  that  ? — No. 

14341.  And  therefore  he  comes  to  the  paiish 
and  he  asks  for  assistance  ? — Yes. 

14342.  Would  they  give  that  man  the  same 
assistance  that  they  would  give  to  a  man  that 
had  nothing? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  heard 
of  any  case  where  they  have  gone  to  try  ;  they 
have  8s.,  and  when  that  is  i-un  out  they  have  the 
45.,  and  when  the  4s.  is  out  they  go  on  for  assist- 
ance ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  go  any  other 
way  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  my  own  parish 
doing  it. 

14343.  You  do  not  know  of  tlie  two  things 
running  on  at  the  same  time  ? — No,  I  do  not, 
sir  ;  I  know  that  while  they  continue  the  4s.  a 
week  they  are  not  a  burden  on  anybody  else. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  John  F.  Ladd,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Occupation 
and  position. 


great 


Chairman. 

14344.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Ladd  ?— 
Swan-lane,  Sellinge,  near  Hythe,  in  the  county 
of  Kent. 

14345.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — My  occu- 
pation at  present  is  that  of  a  wood  dealer  ;  I  buy 
a  little  underwood  that  stands  on  the  groimd, 
and  provide  myself  with  my  own  work  a  good 
deal.  I  am  in  an  agricultural  district,  and 
suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis.  I  am  not  able 
to  go  and  take  work  with  a  lot  of  strong  able- 
bodied  men  ;  I  do  a  little  piecework  for  farmers 
as  they  require  it  that  I  can  do. 

14346.  Were  you  a  carpenter  before  ? — No, 
my  Lord ;  I  have  not  been  a  carpenter,  only  I 
do  a  little  that  I  have  learned  myself  at  wood- 
work when  I  am  asked  to  do  it. 

14347.  Did  you  ever  follow  any  manual  occu- 
pation 1 — Yes,  I  have   been  through  a 
many  occupations  on  a  farm,  ray  Lord. 

14348.  Of  what  sort  ? — Of  harvest  Avork, 
hoeing  ;  I  have  gone  to  mowing,  and  I  have  gone 
into  various  kinds  of  haymaking,  turnip  hoeing, 
and  all  those  kind  of  things. 

14349.  Were  those  in  the  nature  of  odd  jobs, 
or  had  you  regular  employment  on  a  I'arm  ? — I 
had  no  regular  employment. 

14350.  Never  ? — Never  regiilar  employment 
beyond  three  or  four  months  iii  the  summer 
occasionally, 

14351.  What  is  your  present  age? — Forty- 
five  years, 

14352.  You  are  connected  with  the  London 
and  Counties  Labour  League,  I  believe  ? — I 
am. 

14353.  In  what  capacity? — My  capacity  is  as 
auditor  to  them. 

14354.  And  do  you  come  here  to  day  as  repre- 
senting their  views  ? — I  do,  my  Lord.;  they  have 
appointed  me  as  such. 

14355.  What  is  the  point  that  you  wish  to 
press  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  ? 


Chairman — continued. 

—  The  point  I  think  I  referred  to  in  my  letter  to 
the  Secretary,  my  Lord,  Avas  the  inadequacy  of  Elham  U 
the  relief  granted  at  present  to  the  out-door  *^^^uaUf 
pauper  in  the  district  in  which  I  live,  particulai-ly,'  ^ 
the  amount  as  at  present  granted  to  those  who 
are  receiving  out-door  relief. 

14356.  Now,  you  will  confine  your  remarks,  if 
you  please,  to  the  old  people  ? — Yes,  to  the  old 
people,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Pell. 


14357.  May  we  knoAv  v/hat  union  ?- 
sir,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 


-Ell 


liam. 


Chairman. 

14358.  What  is  the  allowance  usually  made  ?2».  6i.»i 
2s.  Qd.  a  Aveek  each  person,  my  Lord. 

14359.  Is  that  the    averao-e  ?— That  is  the 


14360.  Is  any  difference  made  on  account  of 
advanced  old  age? — No,  my  Lord. 

14361.  Do  you  knoAV  how  much  is  given  in 
the  case  of  a  Inisband  and  Avifc,  both  old  people  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  some  living-  next  door  to  me  at  5s. 
a  Aveek,  the  two. 

14362.  Is  it  all  given  in  money  or  partly  in 
kind  ? — In  money  my  Lord. 

14363.  Is  Hythe  a  union? — Hythe  is  a  parish 
attached  to  the  Elham  Union,  it  is  AA-ithin  the 
area,  Elham  is  the  union  district ;  Hythe  is  one 
linrl^h,  Hytl)e  is  the  postal  address. 

14364.  Have  you  got  with  you  the  number 
of  those  who  are  in  the  union,  who  are  in  the 
Avorkhouse,  and  the  number  of  those  who  are  \ 
receiving'  out-door  relief? — I  have  not  got  the  i 
return  of  those. 

14365.  What  is  the  sort  of  allowance  Avhich ShonJd  b< 
you  think  ought  to  be  given  to  those  Avho  are      *  - 
relieved  out  of  doors?: — We  think  that  a  sum  of 
something  like  5s.  per  Aveek  should  be  given  to 
those  who  are  out,  to  those  deserving-  cases, 
persons  of  old  age  Avho  have  not  in  any  way 
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misconducted  themselves,  so  that  they  might  live 
with  their  children,  instead  of  being  compelled 
to  go  to  the  worlchouse. 

14366.  Who  is  to  judge  who  are  the  well  con- 
ducted and  who  are  the  badly  conducted  ? — I 
think  the  person  that  is  appointed  guardian  of 
the  parish  should  know  really  who  are  those  that 
have  conducted  themselves  well  or  not ;  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  people  generally. 

14367.  Is  the  line  always  sharply  drawn 
between  a  well  conducted  man  and  an  indif- 
ferently conducted  man  ? — It  is  not. 

14368.  I  suppose  you  would  expect  to  hear  a 
great  many  imputations  of  favouritism,  Avould 
you  not  ? — Well,  I  believe  there  are  those. 

14369.  How  do  the  poor  people  get  on  with 
only  half-a-crown  a  week  ? — Well,  that  is  a 
question  that  I  hardly  know   how  to  answer 

^  myself.  It  seems  to  me  they  manage,  but  they 
ai  receive  in  the  parish,  particularly  in  which  I 
live,  speaking  distinctly  from  the  vinion  at  large, 
til  ere  are  some  charities  allowed  occasionally ; 
they  get  a  little  relief  in  that  way  and  that  helps 
them. 

14370.  Are  those  endowments  jjublic  chari- 
ties, or  are  they  private  charities  ?  —  Public 
charities. 

14371.  Are  they  considerable?  —  They  only 
amount  to  a  few  shillings  a  year,  my  Lord,  there 
are  a  few  shillings  given  in  money  and  a  few 
hundredweights  in  coals. 

14372.  Doles  ?— Doles. 

14373.  Who  are  they  administered  by  ? — By 
pi'operly  appointed  trustees. 

14374.  Do  you  know  who  the  trustees  are  ?-  - 
I  know  the  trustee  of  one  charity  is  Frederic 
Geoi'ge  Crow,  a  gentleman  living  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ames,  a 
retired  builder,  in  Sellinge,  is  a  trustee  of  a 
charity. 

14375.  Are  the  charities  fairly  administered 
with  regard  to  tiie  wants  of  the  poor  people  ? — I 
believe  they  are. 

14376.  But  that  does  not  amount  to  much  ? — 
It  does  not. 

14377.  And  that  hardly  explains  how  they 
could  possibly  live  upon  half-a-crown  a  week  ? — 

ind  ex-  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  they  do  live  unless 
their  friends  help  them. 

14378.  Do  you  know  many  of  these  people 
who  are  receiving  this  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  I 
could  give  you  the  names  of  a  number  of  them. 

14379.  I  do  not  want  that,  thank  you,  but  you 
know  a  good  many  ? — I  do. 

14380.  Do  they  seem  to  you  to  suffer  from 
poverty  ? — Some  of  them  have.  I  think,  per- 
haps, a  few  of  them  have  been  a  little  thrifty,  and 
have  saved  a  few  poimds  ;  that  perhaps  helps  to 
keep  them  now,  with  the  assistance  of  that  which 
is  given  them  from  the  parish. 

14381.  Do  they  usually  live  in  their  own 
cottage,  or  in  their  own  room  in  a  cottage,  or 
how  ? — Yes,  they  do  as  a  rule. 

14382.  What  sort  of  rent  do  you  suppose  they 
pay  out  of  the  half-a-crown  a  week  ? — Well, 
some  people — we  have  one  old  couple  renting  a 
cottage  now  at  the  present  time — about  2s.  or 
2s.  Qd.  a  Aveek,  but  they  sub-let  part  of  it  to 
another  person. 

14383.  But  that  is  a  case  where  they  az'C 
receiving  the  5s.  a  week  ? — Yes,  it  is. 


Chairman — ^continued. 

14384.  And  out  of  that  they  pay,  you  say,  2s. 
or  2s.  Qd.  a  week,  and  they  get  something  back 
from  a  lodger  ? — Yes. 

14385.  Take  a  simpler  case,  take  the  case  of  a 
single  old  person  ? — 1  have  one  single  old  person 
living  within  100  yards  of  myself  that  is 
receiving  2s.  Qil.  per  Aveek  from  the  union ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  if  not  totally,  is  almost 
blind,  and  receiving  2s.  from  a  blind  society,  and 
on  that  account  she  lives  with  a  woman  who  has 
offered  to  take  care  of  her,  and  so  I  tliink  is 
tolerably  well  provided  for  on  that. 

14386.  Do  any  of  these  people  receive  assist- Assistance 
ance  from  their  children? — I  think  they  do  af'°" 
little. 

14387.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  complaint  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  assistance  of  children 
towards  their  parents  is  enforced? — Yes,  I  have 
heard  complaints  as  to  the  manner  of  enforcing 
assistance  from  children  to  parents  in  cases  where 
wages  are  low. 

14388.  Are  there  cases  which  appear  to  you  sometimes 
to  be  hard  and  unfair  ?^ — ^Yes,  I  have  known  casesharshly  en- 
that  have  been  before  the  Ashford  Police  Court, 

that  have  appeared  in  the  papei's  in  which  a  man 
who  has  not  been  earning  above  12s.  or  13s.  a 
week,  with  a  family,  has  been  ordered  to  support 
his  parents. 

14389.  To  support  them  absolutely,  or  to  con- 
tribute towards  their  support  ? — Well,  to  con- 
tribute towards  their  support. 

14390.  You  have  known  such  cases  ? — I  have 
known  such  cases. 

14391.  How  long  since? — Well,  Ave  hear  of 
such  cases  perhaps  occasionally,  once  or  twice 
during  the  year. 

14392.  Was  it  from  a  ncAvspaper,  or  from  your 
personal  knoAvledge  ? — Tiiese  are  cases  that  come 
from  the  Ashford  Police  Court. 

14393.  I  attaf"h  a  great  deal  of  importance  to 
anything  within  your  pei'sonal  knowledge,  but  do 
not  much  mind  Avhat  you  may  have  seen  in  the 


newspaper 


? — I  am  not  aAvare  of  any  case  par- 
ticularly, not  within  the  area  of  the  Elham 
Union,  in  which  a  child  has  been  summoned  to 
contribute  toAvards  the  support  of  his  parents. 

14394.  What  is  the  rate  of  agi'icultural  wages  Wages, 
in  your  district  ? — Fourteen  shillings  and  15s.  a 
Aveek. 

14395.  Have  they  anything  besides  that  in  the 
way  of  larger  earnings  in  certain  periods  ? — 
There  are  some  that  liaA  e  a  little  more  work  in 
the  sununer,  and  there  is  a  little  extra  in  the 
harvest,  but  not  so  much  as  there  formerly  Avas, 
because  of  the  machinery  that  has  been  intro- 
duced ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  farmers  have 
laid  the  land  down  to  grass,  sc  that  the  labour 
has  not  been  so  much  required. 

14396.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you 
would  like  to  press  ?— t  have  nothing  particu-J^^["f  ^' 
larly  to  press,  my  Lord.    I  might  mention  one 

or  tAvo  cases  in  AA'hich  I  haA^e  known  persons  Avho 
have  been  refused  outdoor  relief.  I  knoAv  a  case 
of  a  person,  a  widow  woman  by  the  name  of 
Beer,  Avho  Avithin  the  last  12  months  has  had  her 
2s.  Qd.  a-Aveek  taken  aAvay.  She  is  liA-iug  Avith 
her  son,  aa  Iio  is  in  precarious  employment,  and  he 
is  not  an  able-bodied  man  ;  he  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  a  leg.  They  paid  the  relief  until 
Avithiu  these  last  (bav  months,  and  noAv,  at  tlic  age 
of  81  years,  it  has  been  sto[)ped. 
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Tribunal  as  to 
aid  ft'oin  chil- 
dren. 


Villanjo  clul). 


Chairmnn — continued. 


14397.  Do  yoii  know  the  reason  they  assigned 
for  stoppino;  it  ? — I  do  not. 

14398.  Did  she  have  her  relief  when  she  was 
living  with  her  son  ? — Yes ;  she  has  lived  with 
him  the  whole  of  his  life. 

14399.  Ai-e  the  circumstances  now  the  same  as 
they  were  when  she  got  her  relief  first  of  all  ? — 
Yes,  exactly  the  same. 

14400.  And  how  many  years  has  she  had  it? 
—Nearly  10. 

14401.  There  must  be  some  reason,  although 
you  have  not  been  acquainted  with  it? — Well,  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  in  inquiring  into  those  cases 
to  get  hold  of  the  i-eason,  my  Lord.  1  know 
another  case  of  a  man  named  Hart,  at  the 
age  of  65,  for  sickness  was  refused  relief  from 
the  parish,  because  he  was  receiving  Is.  a-week 
from  a  local  benefit  society. 

14402.  Did  they  consider  that  Is.  a-week 
was  enough  to  support  him? — I  do  not  know. 
The  woman  went  out  and  did  a  little  charing 
and  such  Avork,  and  they  refused  to  alloAv  it,  but 
the  particular  grounds  I  could  not  say. 

14403.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like 
to  say  ? — I  have  nothing  more  beyond,  as  I  said, 
that  we  think  Us.  a-week  each  would  be  a  fair 
sum  to  provide  them  with  relief  outside. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

14404.  With  regard  to  the  Ashford  Police 
Court,  is  there  a  stipendiary  magistrate  there  ? — 


Are  the  magistrates  Justices  of  the 
-Yes. 

I  suppose  they  would  probably  be  rate- 
-Yes. 

And  perhaps  large  ratepayers? — Yes, 


No. 

14405. 
Peace  ?— 

14406. 
payers  ?- 

14407. 
sir. 

14408.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  large 
ratepayers  should  adjudicate  upon  cases  of  that 
kind  ;  you  do  not  happen  to  know  how  v\e  do  in 
Scotland,  do  you  ? — 1  do  not. 

14409.  You  do  not  know  that  we  do  not  allow 
justices  of  the  peace  to  adjudicate  on  matters  in 
which  they  are  interested  like  that? — I  think 
that,  as  a  rule,  persons  who  are  disinterested, 
Avhatever  they  did,  would  be  accepted  with  more 
favour. 

14410.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  juris- 
diction should  be  transferred  to  the  county 
court  judge,  or  some  impartial  person? — Yes, 
sir,  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

14411.  What  clubs  have  you  in  your  parish  ? 
— We  have  a  local  benefit  society  established  in 
the  parish,  held  at  the  village  public-house. 

14412.  Are  you  a  friendly  society  man  your- 
self?— Yes,  I  am  a  member  of  the  London 
and  Couniies  Labour  League. 

14413.  Is  that  a  friendly  society  ?— It  is  a 
friendly  society. 

14414.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything 
about  the  Table  of  Benefits  and  Contributions, 
whether  they  have  been  certified  by  an  actuary  ? 
—  Oh,  yes. 

14415.  I  am  speaking  now  of  your  club,  the 
one  that  meets  at  the  public-house  ?— No.  It  is 
established  on  the  principle  of  sharing-out  and 
having  a  dinner  once  a  year. 

14416.  What  becomes  of  the  old  men  in  that 
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Mr.  Humphreys- Owen — continued, 
club? — Well,  the  old  men,  as  a  rule,  pay  as  long 
as  they  can,  and  then  they  leave  off  paying.  A 
good  many  of  them,  when  the  time  comes  that 
they  are  not  able,  receive  parish  relief.  As  long 
as  they  are  able  to  woik  they  keep  paying,  and 
in  illness  they  get  lO.y.  per  Aveek,  or  12x.  per  week 
for  15  Aveeks  duriiuj  the  year. 

14417.  When  they  are  no  longer  able  to  pay 
this  they  are  out  of  the  club? — I  believe  it  is 
voluntary  on  their  part  principally.  I  have 
not  the  rules  of  the  society  as  regards  the  old 
men. 

14418.  Are  they  entitled  to  any  regular  old 
age  pay  ? — Not  at  all,  sir. 

14419.  And  I  suppose  after  a  certain  age, 
when  a  man  is  too  old  to  contribute,  he  simply 
goes  out  of  the  club  altogether,  does  he  not  ? — 
Yes.  Virtually  the  club  is  really  reconstituted 
every  year. 

14420.  Exactly  ;  then  you  have  no  permanent  Friendly 
clubs  of  any  Oddfellows  or  Foresters,  or  Recha-'"'**'*'*' 
bites? — We  have,  and  a  good  many  men  liA^ng  in 

the  village  in  Avhich  I  live  belong   to  these 
societies. 

14421.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  Avages  in 
your  village  ?  -  Fourteen  shillings  and  lo.v. 
a-week  ;  some  farmers  are  j)aying  14*.,  and  some 
are  paying  15s.  a-week. 

14422.  Do  you  happen  to  know  Avhat  the  pay- 
ment to  a  Foresters'  Club  is? — It  is  on  a 
graduated  scale  of  age,  according  to  the  age  at 
joining ;  if  a  young  man  joins  at  20  he  pays  Q(L 
or  Id.  a-Aveek,  ai)d  if  he  is  an  older  man  he  pays 
so  much  more  iit  proportion. 

14423.  You  have  not  heard  any  talk  of  haAdiigFore>ter<'i 
any  superanuation  pensions,  have  you? — A  scheme  »Pfpe«''iMj 
Avas  considered  some  years  ago  by  the  Ancient''"^*'^'  | 
Order  of  Foresters  Society  ;  they  ])repared   a  I 
scheme  of  superannuation  f  or  their  members  ;  but 

it  Avas  not  considered  practicable  on  account  of  i 

the  amount  of  contributions  that  each  man  Avould 

have  to  pay.  ' 

14424.  They  could  not  afford  it  ? — They  said 

they  could  not  afford  it,  as  it  Avas  calculated  ; 
thac  a  young  man  starting  at  20  Avould  have  to  ' 
pay  21a-.  or  22s.  y)er  year  to  secure  5.s.  a-week 
after  arriving  at  the  age  of  f^5.  j 

14425.  That  is  in  addition  to  his  payment  for  \ 
sick  pay  ? — Y  es. 

14426.  About  the  Avorkhouse  ;  is  there  reluct-  Worlibous  ^ 
ance  to  go  into  the  Avorkhouse  ? — I  am  very 
happy  to  have  to  say  that  Ave  have  got  some  very 
humane  guardians,  men  that  are  striA-ing  their 
utmost  to  do  Avhat  they  can  for  those  inside,  but 
there  seems  a  reluctance  generally  to  go  inside 
on  account  of  the  confinement. 

14427.  What  do  those  humane  guardians  that 
you  speak  of  do  to  brighten  up  the  lives  of 
people  in  the  workhouse? — They  A-isit  the  AA-ork- 
house  to  see  how  things  are  pi-epared,  and  they 
do  all  they  can  to  make  provision  for  the  comfort 
as  far  as  they  are  able,  consistent  with  the 
support  they  get,  of  those  that  are  there. 

14428.  You  could  not  tell  us  the  details  of  ho av 
they  provide  for  the  comfoi't  of  the  old  people, 
could  you?  —  I  could  not;  I  have  no  means  of 
visiting  the  house  ;  we  get  a  report  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  in  the  papers  as  1  hinted  just  now, 
every  week. 

14429.  Have  you  thought  at  all  Avhether  it D'""-'""'"  * 
Avould  be  possible  to  disci'iminate  betAveen  the 
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deserving  and  the  undeserving  old  poor? — Yes, 
1  1  havo  tliought  of  that,  that  it  wouUl  be  possible, 
because  I  have  thought  that  there  are  those  who 
have  been  addicted  to  drinking  iiabits,  and  per- 
iiaps  are  brought  into  destitution  partly  i'roin 
j  their  own  indiscretion,  that  there  should  be  some 
i  discrimination,  and  have  thought  that  a  ])roperly 
appointed  person  a-^  guardian,  who  knows  the 
people  in  the  parish,  would  be  able  to  discrimin- 
ate between  those  persons. 

14430.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found,  where 
the  ffuanlian  of  the  parish  has  a  powerful  voice 
in  that  kind  of  discrimination,  that  he  favours 
his  own  fellow  parishioners  undidy,  takes  too 
sanguine  a  view  of  their  character  ;  do  you  think 
that  that  is  to  be  at  all  apprehended? — Yes; 
there  is  tiuit,  perhaps,  to  be  teared. 

14431.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  means 
by  which  that  could  be  checked? — Well,  the 
question  of  pensions  for  the  aged  poor,  being 
comparatively  new  to  me  in  the  light  in  which  I 
view  it  now,  I  have  not  ever  thought  it  out 
in  the  matter. 

14432.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  ihe  pension  should  be  a  charge  upon  the 
rates  of  the  parish,  while  indoor  relief  shimld  be 
a  charge  upon  the  rates  of  the  whole  union  ?  — 
No  ;  1  do  not  know  by  what  it  could  be 
effected.  1  am  not  acquainted  sufficiently  with 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Loch. 

14433.  Did  you  have  any  idea  that  the  5s.  a 
week  should  be  ])aid  to  old  people  of  a  certain 
definite  age  ? — No,  sir,  not  at  a  definite  age, 
because  there  are  some  old  people  who  are  gifted 
Avith  a  stronger  constitution  than  others,  -.md  are 
able  to  earn  a  living  up  to  a  comparatively  older 
ngc  than  another  person.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
definite  line  ought  to  be  drawn  in  that  case, 
because  where  a  person  is  able  and  is  willing  to 
work  I  think  he  does  not  like  to  be  the  recipient 
of  charity  generally  if  he  is  nble  to  provide  for 
himself. 

14434.  And  so  you  mean  that  when  it  came 
about  that  outdoor  relief  was  asked  for  you  would 
just  simply  have  a  larger  amount  given  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

^  14435.  The  present  outdoor  relief,  the  small 
sums  that  you  have  referred  to,  do  they  do  more 
than  just  pay  rent? — I  can  hardly  imagine  some- 
times how  they  do  it ;  it  has  been  a  question 
I  have  often  asked  myself  as  to  how  they  managed 
with  it. 

14436.  J  did  not  quite  mean  that,  but  does  the 
outdoor  relief,  the  2s.  which  is  siven,  simply 
amount  to  the  payment  of  rent  by  the  guardians  ? 
— In  some  cases ;  we  have  a  case  I  know,  as  I 
mentioned  just  now,  of  an  old  man  and  his 
wife  that  are  paying  about  2s.  a  week  rent  and 
are  receiving  5s.  a  week,  half-a-croAvn  each,  parish 
relief;  well,  they  are  sub-letting  a  room  and 
getting  part  of  the  rent  back  again. 

14437.  Still  the  amount  that  they  get  from  the 
guardians  would  not  very  much  more  than  cover 
the  rent  that  they  pay  ? — Very  little. 

,Ts      14438.  If  there  was  this  assurance   that  all 
•    wliat  1  may  call  better  class  men  and  women 
should  have  this  sum  of  say  5s.  a  week,  do  you 
think  that  the  people  would  save  as  much  as  they 
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are  in  the  habit  of  doing  now? — I  think  they 
would. 

14439.  And  when  you  referred  to  the  cases 
of  persons  who  had  committed  some  fault  or  were 
druidven  or  something  of  that  sort;  did  you  mean 
that  those  cases  should  go  into  the  house  and  not 
have  outdoor  relief? — Well  it  is  a  case  tliat  wants 
thinking  out.  1  think  sometimes  if  outdoor 
relief  were  given  to  those  persons  who  were 
addicted  n  drink,  it  would  not  benefit  them 
much,  for  that  is  a  failinu  that  takes  as  much 
hold  of  a  pei'son  in  his  old  davs  as  it  does  in  his 
young,  and  he  would  not  receive  the  benefit  that 
the  giver  intended  it  should  be. 

14440.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  let  those 
cases  go  to  the  house  ? — I  would  be  inclined  to 
let  the  lociil  authorities  deal  with  them,  to  enable 
them  to  give  the  best  support  for  those  as  they 
stood  in  need. 

14441.  There  has  been  no  complaint  about  the 
indoor  relief  in  your  place? — I  have  heard  no 
complaint  at  all. 

Mr.  Booth. 

14442.  Do  the  outdoor  paupers  earn  money  orsuiHll  chuimI 
do  the  cuardians  refuse  to  srive  to  those  who  are  eaI•nin^;^ 
earning  money  — As  a  rule  the  guardians  refuse'''  ""^ 

to  give  while  they  have  any  means  of  earning 
any  money.  They  will  allow  a  woman  to  do  a 
little  work,  a  woman  Avho  is  able  to  go  out  and 
do  a  little  charing  in  receipt  of  parish  relief ; 
they  Avill  allow  a  woman  to  do  that  ;  I  have 
never  heard  of  anv  refusal  in  that  direction, 
where  the  man's  wife  has  been  able  to  go  and  do 
a  little  Avork,  nursing  or  washing  cr  such  a  thing 
as  that  to  earn  a  little  money  in  that  way;  that 
is  done  and  the  relief  has  not  been  disallowed. 

14443.  Supposing  an  old  man  was  to  work 
in  somebody  else's  garden  and  got  a  little  that 
way  would  that  be  objected  to?  —  No,  if  he 
were  able  to  do  that,  1  do  not  think  there  would 
be  very  much  objection  to  it. 

14444.  Small  casual  earnings? — Small  casual 
earnings,  yes. 

14445.  You  suggest  that  more  should  be  given, 
that  5.'*.  should  be  given,  but  would  you  take  into 
account  the  cii'cumstances  of  each  individual  case 
and  give  them  more  or  less  acct)rding  to  circum- 
stances ? —  Well  probably  it  might  be  well  to  do 
so.  The  cases  that  I  happen  to  have  around  me 
at  the  present  time  are  those  that  are  really 
deserving,  that  we  have  not  had  tlie  necessity 
to  discriminate  on  another  point  on  which  they 
were  not  so  deservinu. 

14446.  I  Avas  not  referring  so  much  to  questions  ft.„ni 
of  desert  as  to  question'^of  necessity  ;  supposingchildi-er'. 
an  old  Avoman  could  get  some  assistance  from  her 
children  ? — Yes. 

14447.  Would  you  then  reduce  the  amount 
given,  would  you  give  the  full  sum  only  to  a 
Avoman  who  had  no  children  or  no  assistance  from 
her  children,  and  a  smaller  sum  to  one  Avho  did 
have  assistance  from  her  children  ? — I  should 
not  be  inclined  to  reduce  the  sum  very  much 
ruiless  the  children  Avere  in  a  great  deal  better 
circumstances,  and,  taking  purely  the  agricultural 
labourer  Avith  his  family,  I  shoidd  think  that  even 
if  the  children  agreed  to  render  what  assistance 
they  coidd  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  Avarrant  a 
reduction  in  the  amount. 
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14448.  Yovi  -would  wish  the  old  ])eople  under 
those  circumstauces  to  be  a  little  better  off,  to 
benefit  a  little  by  the  efforts  of  their  childi-en  ? — 
Just  so. 

jSIr.  Bi oddlinrst, 

14449.  You  work  every  day  for  your  living, 
Mr.  Ladd? — I  do,  sir,  when  my  health  allows 
me. 

J4450.  And  at  unskilled  work  r — At  unskilled 
work,  yes. 

14451.  You  are  a  man  not  earning  more,  I 
puppose,  as  a  rule,  from  your  wages  than  1/.  a 
week  ? — No,  sir,  I  do  not  earn  that  as  a  rule. 

14452.  Your  position  as  auditor  of  yi)ur  union 
is  an  occasional  duty  ? — Yes.  When  I  was 
asked  that  J  thought  you  understoorl,  as  to  my 
position  in  connection  with  it,  that  that  is  only 
an  occasional  duty  once  a  year  to  go  through  the 
accounts  to  see  that  they  are  correct. 

14453.  Vour  income  from  that  would  not  be 
more  than  10/.  a  year.  I  suppose? — No,  it  would 
not  amount  to  i  hat,  clear  of  my  expenses. 

14454.  Have  you  considered  any  of  the  pension 
schemes  that  have  been  propounded  to  take  the 
place  of  Pooi  Law  relief? — Well.  I  have  con- 
sidered some  of  the  schemes.  I  looked  on  the 
one  mentioned  just  now  as  enumerated  by  the 
Foresters  some  years  ago,  and  I  did  not  consider 
that  that  was  workable  for  a  labouring  man,  and 
I  :  nly  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr. 
Chamberlahi  this  morning  to  know  what  his 
scheme  was.  I  had  never  seen  it,  and  I  was 
not  able  to  look  fully  into  it,  but  frora  Aviiat  I 
gathered  from  what  he  said  this  n  orning  I  think 
it  was  within  the  reach  of  a  labouring  man  to  try 
and  do  something  towards  it. 

14455  Do  you  find  any  feelingin  your  district 
in  favour  of  some  scheme  of  pension  instead  of 
out-door  relief  through  tlie  rates,  some  scheme 
of  State  pension? — No,  I  have  never  heard  it 
mooted  in  the  district ;  the  question  of  giving 
more  as  out-door  relief  in  the  Ibrm  which  I  have 
before  suggested  has  been  mentioned  by  those, 
the  collector  of  rates  and  others  in  the  ])arish  in 
which  I  live. 

1445c).  They  give  out-door  relief  liberally  in 
your  Union,  do  they? — They  give  out-door  relief, 
they  do  not  as  a  rule  press  to  go  into  the  house, 
they  give  a  little  amount,  lialf-a-crown  a  week. 

14457.  They  give  outdoor  relief  freely;  but 
the  scale  is  considered  insufficient  ?  —  Yes, 
they  give  it  freely.  We  hear  cases  of 
some  unions  where  they  offer  the  house  instead 
of  outdoor  relief,  whereas,  if  a  jjerson  applies  for 
outdoor  relief  in  our  district  they  get  it  without 
the  offer  of  the  house. 

14458.  What  do  you  think  would  t)e  a  lair 
allowance  lor  a  decent  man  and  woman  ? — A 
man  and  woman,  10s.  per  week  ;  5s.  each. 

14459.  And  do  you  thiuk  that  a  scheme 
whereby  the  labourers  would  be  requested  to 
make  yearly  contributions  ;  do  you  think  that 

Provision  for   that  would  meet  with  any  support? — Well,  1  am 
old  age  not     afraid  they  would  want  educating  somewhat  up  to 
it,   for   it  is  a   question   that   has   not  been 
considered,  and  it  would  be  comparatively  ncAv 
in  an  agricultural  district. 

14460.  With  regard,  I  suppose,  to  the  sick 
societies  ;  it  is  a  difterent  matter  ? — Yes,  it  is, 


Out  relief. 


popular. 
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14461.  Because  they  might  Avant  that,  say,  to- 
morrow?— Yes. 

14462.  But  65  vears  of  age  is  a  long  way  off' 
—Yes. 

14463.  Is  that  the  point  of  difficulty,  do  you 
think  ? — Yes.  We  have,  Ave  should  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  some  cases  Avith  that :  there  would  he 
some  who  would  say  :  *'  I  am  not  going  to  pro- 
vide for  that  that  I  might  never  Avimt ; "  they 
look  at  it  in  that  Avay. 

14464.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  complaints  Workho  I 
from  inside  your  Avorkhouse  as  to  insufficient  ] 
food  ? — No,  not  for  some  few  years  ;  we  have  | 
had  a  strenuous  endeavour  on  the  part  of  some 

of  the  guardians  to  improve  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  house,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally 
done  so  at  present. 

14465.  And  the   wages  in  your  district  are  w«gei 
14s.  a-Aveek,  you  say  ? — Thirteen  and  sixpence 
and  14.S-. 

14466.  Does  that  rate  prevail  in  Kent  ? — In 
the  western  part  nf  Kent  and  Eastern  Sussex 
we  find  that  it  is  only  12<-. — 12.v.  and  13,v. ;  and  in 
some  places  it  is  lis. 

i 

Mr.  Pell.  ' 

14467.  You  live  at  Sellinge  ? — I  do,  sir. 

14468.  Do  you  know  Avh;it  the  amount  ofEndowi; 
money  is  for  endowed  charities  in  your  parish?*^*"''''" 
— I  could  not  tell  you  the  amount,  at  present.  !i 

14469.  You  never  concerned  yourself  about 
it? — Well,  1  have  never  been  able  to  get  at  the 
true  facts,  or  have  not  known  the  Avay,  perhaps, 
to  get  at  the  true  facts.  I 

14470.  You  do  not  knoAv  that  there  is  a  return, 
which  you  can  buy  for  a  trifie,  showing  exactly 
how  it  is  ;  however,  it  is  stated  here  in  a  book 
which  you  will  find  almost  everyAvhere,  that  it  is 
80/.  a  year,  and  that  it  is  bestOAved  entirely  on 
blankets,  I  think,  and  fuel ;  is  that  about  correct? 
— That  seems  to  me  to  be  alkuling  to  a  return  at 
present  knoAvn  as  Fordreds  Charity  ;  it  is  given  ' 
RAvay  In  fuel,  but  the  blankets  have  been  discon- 
tinued some  few  years. 

14471.  I  am  A-ery  glad  to  hear  it,  whatever  it 
is ;  is  that  charity  generally  confined  to  old 
people  ?  —  No  ;    every  bond  Jide  Avorking  man 

has  a  right  to  a  portion  of  it,  and  a  Avidow  \ 
woman    or    an    old   person   has  the 
advantao-e. 


greater 


14472.  Now 


if  you  men  could 
yourselves,  as  has  been  done  in  some  parishes 
to  my  kncAA'ledge,  to  elect  trustees  or  to  get 
trustees  to  act  in  this  Avay,  that  that  money 
should  be  distributed  in  a  way  that  the  AA-orking 
men  thought  right  and  fair  and  most  useful  to 
their  class,  should  you  be  inclined  yourself 
to  limit  that  80/.  a  year  to 
the  old,  or  Avould  you  still 
young  and    able-bodied  ;  I 


the  assistance  of 
let  it  go  to  the 
only  Avant  your 
opinion  i — Well,  I  should  not  like  to  interfere 
Avith  the  present  arrangement,  as  it  seems  to  have 
given  such  general  satisfaction  throughout  the 
village,  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  distributed  ; 
expressing  my  oavu  opinion,  I  should  not  like  to 
interfere  Avith  the  present  arrangement. 

14473.  They  used  to  give  blankets,  but  I 
suppose  when  the  blankets  got  so  thick  on  these 
young  felloAvs'  bodies  they  thought  they  Avould 
give  up  the  blanket  scheme  ? — I  do  not  knoAV 
anything  about  that  generally ;  the  scheme  of 
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giving  blankets  was  discontinued  when  the 
distribution  of  the  charity  came  into  fresh 
hands. 

Chairman. 

14474.  Now  they  give  an  occasional  Ss.  worth 
of  coal  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

14475.  And  that  is  distributed  to  all  the 
labouring  men,  I  think  ? — But  they  have  other 
charities  that  are  not  mentioned  in  that  book, 
perhaps  ;  there  is  a  charity  of  51.  a  year  expressly 
for  the  old  people  in  the  village  in  which  I  live, 
to  be  given  in  10  doles  of  10s.  each. 

14476.  That  is  something  additional,  thank, 
you.  Well,  now,  you  have  not  heard  this  question 
of  pension  schemes,  either  Mr.  Chamberlain's  or 
anybody  else's  schemes,  have  you,  raucli  talked 
about  among  the  labouring  people  ? — It  has  never 
been  mentioned. 

14477.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  Post  Office 
Annuities  mentioned  among  your  class  ? — No,  I 
have  never  heard  them  mention  it. 

14478.  You  do  not  know  of  a  man  who  has 
put  his  money  into  the  Post  Office  Annuities 
paying  a  small  sum  per  week  for  5s.  a  week  when 
he  is  65  years  of  age  ? — No  ;  I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

14479.  You  have  no  friend  that  has  done  it? — 
No. 

14480.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  of  yoiu* 
class,  and  it  might  be,  indeed,  of  other  classes, 
are  disinclined  to  that  form  of  applying  their 
savings  ? — I  think  the  disinclination  may  be 
traced  a  great  deal  to  the  want  of  education 
on  the  matter.  It  has  never  been  brought 
before  their  notice  sufficiently  clear  to  be  under- 
stood, and  therefore  I  think  that  that  is  a  great 
deal  the  cause  of  the  indifference  towards  it. 

14481.  But  suppose  you  made  it  perfectly 
clear,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  understand, 
that  if  a  young  man  put  by  a  small  sum  per  week 
he  would  be  entitled,  if  he  lived,  as  you  said  just 
now,  to  a  certain  annuity  when  he  is  old ;  in  your 
class  would  people  be  inclined  to  make  that 
use  of  their  monev,  or  would  they  rather  invest 
it  in  a  pony,  an  allotment,  or  a  pig,  and  so  be 
able  to  do  whatever  they  liked  with  it  whenever 
they  wanted  it ;  which  do  you  think  ? — If  I  take 
the  majority,  I  think  the  majority  would  be  for 
keeping  it  themselves, 

Mr.  Henley. 

14482.  We  have  heard  here  that  some  persons 
are  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  the  workhouse; 
what  have  you  to  say  to  that  ? — I  cannot  see  ray 
way  clear  to  that,  sir.  I  cannot  see  where  it 
could  be  quite  done  away  with. 

1448.3.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  it  ? — I 
would  not  be  in  favour  of  it  at  present,  unless 
some  other  arrangement  could  be  made  for  those 
who  are  left  destitute,  and  perhaps  have  no 
children  that  they  could  look  to  for  any  support 
or  shelter  whatever  ;  that  there  must  be  some 
scheme  provided  whereby  they  could  be  attended 
to. 

14484.  Looking  to  the  age  of  those  over  65,  I 
see  you  have  had  in  your  workhouse  in  the  last 
return  65  men  and  14  women,  a  total  of  79  ;  do 
you  think  that  these  people  generally  could  be 


Mr.  Henley — ^continued. 

provided  for  better  than  they  are  at  present  in  the 
workhouse  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  could, 
because  I  do  not  know  them. 

14485.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  Elham 
Workhouse  ? — ?so,  I  have  never  been  in  as 
visitor. 

14486.  You  do  not  know  the  infirmary  there, 
which  is  built  at  the  back  of  it  ? — I  do  not. 

14487.  But  is  there  no  place  where  they 
could  be  better  provided  for  with  greater  coin- 
fort  and  care  than  they  are  in  the  present  woi-k- 
house  i — No. 

14488.  Then,  following  up  the  question  which  Rxtont  to 
Mr.  Pell  asked  you,  do  you  think  that  the  younLt"'^''''' 

1,        T    1  1  1       •  •    -1  ,•).     1  labourers  ca'i 

agricultural  labourer  who  is  married  can  ailorUpyy  pjui^^ 
to  pay  out, of  his  present  wages  more  than  into 
two  societies,  the  Prudential  and  the  Foresters 
or  the  Oddfellows  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  can. 

14489.  Do  you  think  he  can  afford  to  pay  a 
third  payment,  which  would  be  a  payment  for  old 
age? — Well,  it  would  depend  upon  the  amount 
that  he  was  required  to  pay. 

14490.  Oh,  but  I  am  taking  the  two  things  ; 
he  pays  now  to  the  Prudential,  which  is  a  penny 
a  week,  and  then  he  pays  to  the  Foresters ; 
you  have  told  us  that  that  is  on  a  graduated 
scale  ;  he  begins  when  he  is  young ;  do  you  think 
that  many  agricultural  labourers,  married  men, 
could  afford  to  do  anything  beyond  that  so  as  to 
make  a  separate  payment  for  old  age  ? — I  do  not 
think  he  could  at  the  present  rate  of  wages. 

14491.  We  have  not  heard  exactly  Avhat  the 
agricidtural  cottage  rents  are  in  vour  district?  — 
Half-a-crown  per  week. 

14492.  That  is  upon  Avages  of  14s.  ? — Yes. 

14493.  With  regard  to  your  5s.  payment  to  Out-relicf  an 
the  aged  people,  I  gather  from  you  that  you  l^*-^" 
would  only  give  it  to  23eople  who  apply  for  relief; 

who  are  destitute,  in  fact  ?— Just  so. 

14494.  You  would  not  add  it  on  to  a  person's 
club  money  ? — Oh,  no,  not  where  they  are 
receiving  anything  like  6s.  or  7s.  from  the  club. 

14495.  Well,  I  knew  a  case  the  other  day 
where  a  man  was  in  a  club  and  he  was  getting 
18s.  a  Aveek  ;  you  would  not  give  it  to  that  mau  ? 
—  No,  certainly  not. 

14496.  Would  you  give  it  to  a  man  who  was 
getting  5s.  from  a  club?— No,  I  do  not  think  I 
would 

14947.  You  would  keep  to  the  present  law 
that  a  mau  must  be  really  destitute  before 
ho  receved  your  5s.  a  week? — Is  incapable  ot 
supporting  himself. 

14498.  In  the  Scotch  words  I  think  it  is  "  are  Di-tribution 
incapable  and  destitute."    Have  you  heard  any 
complaint  of  the  way  that  the  outdoor  relief  is 
administered   to   the   poor    by   the  relieviog 
officers  ?— Not  at  all. 

14499.  Do  they  generally  take  it  themselves 
to  the  cottages,  or  do  they  take  it  to  a  pay 
station  ? — Some  of  the  cottages  are  in  a  direct 
route  through  which  they  tra  el,  and  in  those 
cases  they  leave  it  with  the  pt  sons  themselves, 
but  where  the  cottages,  as  some  of  them  are, 
lying  across  a  field  or  two  which  they  cannot  ^et 
at  with  a  conveyance,  it  is  left  at  a  station,  and 
they  call  for  it. 

14500.  But  they  do  not  give  relief  in  kind  to 
the  aged  ?—  They  do  not  in  the  parish  in  which  I 
live. 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

14501.  But  in  the  union  ?  -I  think  they  do  in 
some  places,  because  there  is  the  contract  every 
quarter  for  outdoor  distribution. 


Mr.  Booth. 

14502.  That  might  be  for  widows  ? — I  do 
know  ;  that  might  be,  but  there  is  a  contract 
goes  out  every  quarter. 


not 
that 


The  Witness  Avithdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Noon. 


FORTY-FIRST  DAY. 


Tuesday,  20th  February  1894. 


In  Committee  Room  A,  The  House  of  Lords,  "Westminster,  S.W. 

Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  LOkD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 

M.P. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 

Mr.  Albert  Fell. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Alfred  Roger  Jephcott,  Working  Engineer,  Hockley,  Birmingham,  called  in  ;  and 

Examined. 


Position  and 
occupation. 


Chairman. 

14503.  Mr.  Jephcott,  you  are  a  working 
engineer  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

14504.  You  have  filled,  or  are  still  filling,  a 
great  number  of  posts  of  public  trust  at  Bir- 
mingham ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

14505.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  state 
what  those  are  ? — 1  am  a  member  of  the  Bir- 
mingham School  Board,  an  artisan  representative ; 
a  member  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal  Techni- 
cal Committee,  elected  by  the  City  Council  as 
an  artisan  representative ;  a  member  of  the 
Birmingham  Trades  Council,  representing  No.  1 
Branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engi- 
neers ;  and  for  three  years  I  was  a  representative 
upon  the  executive  of  the  National  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fello  ws. 

14506.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us 
what  you  believe  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  work- 
ing classes  towards  the  Poor  Law,  as  at  present 
administered  ? — I  understand  you  by  that  ques- 
tion, my  Lord,  to  mean  what  the  working  classes 
feel  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  old- 
age  poor. 


Chairman — continued. 

14507.  Yes  ? — The  feeling  among  the  working 
classes  is  that  it  is  too  stringent  ;  that  more 
leniency  should  be  shown  to  aged  people ;  that 
they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  enter  the  house 
where  it  is  possible  for  them  to  spend  their  re- 
maining days  along  with  their  friends,  by  having 
administered  to  them  a  better  system  of  out-door 
relief. 

14508.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  go  into  the  workhouse  is  increasing  ? 
— It  is  my  opinion  that  the  number  is  increasing, 
and  will  increase. 

14509.  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  hereafter 
as  to  the  cause,  as  to  why  you  think  they  will 
increase  ;  but  you  think  it  is  increasing  now  ? — 
I  think  it  is  increasing ;  the  tendency  is  to  in- 
crease. 

14510.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  include 
those  who  go  into  the  workhouse  and  those  who 
go  to  the  infirmary  ? — In  Birmingham  it  is  some- 
what exceptional. 

14511.  What  is  exceptional? — The  infirmary 
from  the  ordinary  workhouse.    The  Birmingham 
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Chairman — continued. 

people  do  not  view  the  infirmary  qnlte  so  much 
as  a  poorhouse  as  it  evidently  is  viewed  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  guardians 
themselves  making  special  provision,  in  a  liberal 
sense,  I  must  admit,  for  attending  to  their  wants 
[while  they  ai-e  ill;  so  that  in  Birmingham  the 
-admission  into  the  infirmary  does  not  have  ihe 
tendency  to  degrade  that  the  admission  into  the 
workhouse  itself  would  have. 

14512.  No;  but  we  had  before  us,  I  believe,  a 
very  competent  witness,  Mr.  Fothergill,  who 
stated  that  the  average  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  were  received  into  the  workhouse  was 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  great  increase  of  those 
wlw  were  admitted  into  the  infirmary  ;  and  it  has 
been  stated  to  mo,  that  within  the  last  ten  years 
the  accommodation  in  the  infirmary  has  been 
increased  from  500  to  1,200.  Is  that  so,  do  you 
know  ? — That  is  true,  but  the  accommodation  in 
the  infirmary  before  that  increase  was  notably 
wanting,  and  the  increase  was  made  not  only  for 
present  necessities,  but  for  future  necessities. 

14513.  But  it  is  greatly  frequented  ;  I  am  not 
entermg  into  the  question  of  the  policy,  I  am 
only  dealing  Avith  the  fact  ? — Yes,  my  Lord, 

14514.  It  is  greatly  frequented,  is  it  not? — 
It  is. 

14515.  And  the  number  of  those  who  fre- 
quented it  would  ajjpear  on  the  return  as  persons 
receiving  in-door  relief  ? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question  directly,  because  I  believe  the  returns 
are  classified  by  the  Poor  Law  officials  of, 
Birmingham  from  the  uorkhouse  separately  to 
the  infirmary. 

14516.  We  have  been  told,  we  have  had  evi- 
dence, 1  think,  to  the  effect  that  in  large  towns, 
where  the  attachment  to  homes  is  not  so  strong- 
as  in  the  country,  where  people  are  brought  up  in 
cottHges  and  live  thei'e  all  their  lives,  whereas  in 
lai-ge  towns  where  people  shift  a  good  deal  about 
from  one  lodging  to  another,  and  the  attachment 
to  a  home  is  therefore  weaker,  that  where  the 
workhouse  is  managed  humanely  and  decently 
there  is,  with  iesi)ect  to  a  considerable  class  of 
men,  a  considerable  attraction  towards?  the  M'ork- 
house  ? — '  hat  may  be  so  in  towns  where  the 
flat  system  is  in  existence,  where  families  reside 
together ;  but  in  Birmingham  it  is  totally 
different. 

14517.  You  think  that  in  Birmingham  there  do 
not  exist  the  same  conditions  ? — There  is  a  home 
tendency  in  the  city  of  Birmingham. 

14518.  Do  you  think  tiiat  workmen  generally 
have  homes  of  their  own  ? — In  Birmingham  tliere 
are  very  few  people,  comparatively;  very  few 
people  reside  two  or  three  families  in  one  house, 
two  it  is  rare  ;  houses  range  from  3^.  Qd.  up  to 
8.S.  6r/.  for  the  various  classes  of  artisans  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  probal^ly  to-day  there  are  at  least 
10,000  houses  occuj)ied  throughout  the  whole 
city  and  its  suburbs.  So  that  the  whole  tendency 
of  Birmingham  life  is  for  each  family  to  occupy 
a  house,  no  matter  how  dear  it  may  be  for  itself. 

14519.  And  the  lodger,  I  suppose,  usually  is 
an  unmarried  man  ? — Usually. 

14520.  Would  you  state  what  other  reasons 
exist  you  believe  for  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Poor  Law,  among  the  working  classes? — My 
reason  for  thinking  and  believing  that  the  Pocr 

86630. 


Chairman — con  tin  ued. 

Law  as  administered  amongthe  aged  is  unpopular,  Dj.ij^g 
is  owing  largely  to  the  ofi^einlism  attending  it  Officialism  ot 
I  can  give  you  an  instance  in  ])oint.    A  men\ber'''e  Poor  Law. 
of  my  society — the  Amalgamated   Society  of 
Engineers — a  superannuated  member,  fell"  ill ; 
he  was  residing,  and  had  i-esided  for  many  years, 
with  a  woman  who  was   not  legally  his  wife, 
not  legally  in  the  sense  that  the  law  would 
recognise.    He  fell  ill,  and  was  taken  to  the 
infirmary.    The  parish  officials  demanded  the 
sum  of  7s.  per  week  from  my  society  for  his 
keep  there.    When  he  died  they  buried  him  as 
a  pauper,  and  then  claimed  from  tlie  society  the 
funeral  allowance  that  he  was  entitled  to  as  a 
member.    We  objected  to  it,  because  the  mem- 
bers of  my  branch  felt  that,  although  the  woman 
was  not  legally  married  to  him,  she  was  purely 
entitled  to  receive  through  him  the  amount  that 
was  allowed  for  his  superannuation,  and  with  the 
consequence  that,  through  her  not  receiving  that, 
she  was  destitute,  because  she  had  deijended 
u[)on  that  which  she  received  from  his  society. 
That  showed  to  the  members  that  the  officialism 
of  the  Poor  liaw  system  deterred  to  a  large 
extent  our  members  from  having  any  sympathy 
whatever  with  the  Poor  Law  system  as  estab- 
lished ;  and  further,  we  felt  that  in  a  case  of 
that  description  the  man  had  made  provision  for 
himself  in  his  old  age  and  those  who  relied  upon 
him,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  given  in  relief  of 
the  rates,  but  should  be  given  in  relief  of  those 
whom  we  considered,  at  any  rate,  were  legally 
entitled  to  them.    Again,  a  man  who  was  em- 
ployed at  the  same  establishment  that  I  am  em- 
ployed, fell  ill  ;  that  man  was  in  receipt  of  18.s. 
a  week  ;  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
proper  qualified  doctor,  while  ill,  because  he  was 
a  married  man  Avith  four  children,  and  his  money 
did  not  give  him  the  opportunity  that  he  ought 
to  have.    At  his  request  I  Avrote  to  the  parish 
oflicers  asking  for  inquiry  to  be  made,  and  the 
2jarish  doctor  to  see  him.    The  next  day  inquiry 
Avas  made  by  one  of  the  relieving  officers.  The 
relieving  officer  took  the  man  to  task  for  not 
being  in  a  sick  society,  and  told  him  he  Avas  not 
a  fit  subject  for  parish  relief,  and  generally  spoke 
very  harshly  to  him.    The  man  sent  for  myself, 
Avith  the  result  that  I  Avrote  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  board  of  guardians.    He  caused  inquiry  to 
be  made,  and  the  outcome  of  the  special  inquiiy 
he  caused  to  be  made  AA'as,  that  the  relieving 
officer  Avas  called  to  account  for  the  way  in 
Avhich  he  had  treated  the  man  on  whose  behalf 
the  application  had  been  made.    IS'oav,  that  man 
did  not  at  the  finish  get  the  parish  doctor ; 
friends  stepped  in  and  lorovided   him   with  a 
dispensary  note  in  the   Birmingham  General 
Dispensary,  and  the  West  Birminghan  Relief 
Fund,  of  AA-hich  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  President, 
proA'ided  him  Avith  money   and  food  during  his 
illness.    These  sort  of  cases,  my  Lord,  make  the 
Avorking  classes  fight  as  shy  as  they  possibly  can, 
and  as  long  as  they  possibly  can,  from  having  to 
come  upon  the  rates  under  the  Poor  Law  system. 

14521.  From  the  statements  of  these  tAvo  cases  Harslmess  of 
I  gather  that  you  have  two  separate  charges,  refusing  relief 
One  is  the  general  principle  of  refusing  to  give*?  "''^ 

f  r        1  1  ■•  11  club  pay, 

relief  to  those  wlio  are  receiving  a  weekly  pay- 
ment from  the  friendly  society,  and  the  other  is 
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Chairman — continued. 

individual  instances  of  harshness  and  roughness 
of  treatment ;  they  are  two  special  cases  ? — Yes. 

14522.  We  will  take  the  first.  "With  respect 
to  the  general  question,  you  know  that  the  Poor 
Law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  for  the  relief  of  des- 
titution. I  siippose  you  could  hardly  say  that 
as  long  as  that  principle  is  maintained,  and  that 
is  the  law  which  the  guardians  have  to  administer, 
that  a  man  receiving  85.  a  week  is  a  destitute 
person  ? — That  may  be  true,  provided  he  only 
has  himself  to  keep  ;  but  the  working-men  do 
not  make  provision  in  that  sense,  simply  for 
their  own  keep,  but  because  they  have  others 
depending  on  them,  in  case  they  fall  ill,  or 
become  in  a  sense  dependent  on  the  pai'ish,  and 
the  system  of  the  workman  is  that  he  shall  make 
provision  not  only  for  himself  but  for  those  who 
have  to  live  with  him. 

14523.  At  any  rate,  (.he  principle  upon  which 
the  Poor  Law  has  hitherto  been  administered 
would  have  to  be  modified  before  assistance 
could  be  given  to  men  receiving  8s.  a  week  either 
from  a  society  or  from  funds  which  they  them- 
selves had  saved  ? — I  do  not  altogether  see  that, 
because  the  National  Independent  Order  of 
Oddfellows  have  that  rule,  which  has  been  cer- 
tified by  the  Registrar,  and  which  becomes  force 
of  law,  that  prevents  any  board  of  guardians 
attaching  the  money  that  the  man  would  receive 
as  sick  pay,  providing  he  came  upon  the  parish 
as  a  lunatic  or  in  any  other  capacity.  We  have 
the  power  to  administer  that  money  ourselves, 
and  the  guardians  have  no  power  whatever  to 
touch  it. 

14524.  Yes,  but  they  have  the  power  of 
refusing  to  give  ? — It  may  be  in  some  cases ; 
in  the  case  of  a  pure  ordinaiy  illness  they  may 
have  the  power,  but  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
becomes  mentally  deficient  they  would  not  have 
the  power, 

14525.  We  have  heard  in  the  course  of  our 
evidence  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases 
the  guardians  do  consider  the  fact  that  a  man 
has  insured  his  life,  by  taking  into  account  half 
only  of  what  he  receives  from  his  Society? — 
That  may  be  so.  I  have  never  heard  of  it  in 
connection  with  any  trade  society  or  friendly 
society  I  know  of. 

14526.  The  case  of  the  woman  who  had  not 
been  legally  married  ;  had  she  gone  through  any 
form  of  marriage  ? — Not  that  we  are  aware  of. 

14527.  Supposing  that  she  coidd  have  proved 
that  she  had  been  legally  married,  what  would 

Case  of  money  she  have  received  ? — We  could  have  made  the 
woman'not*k  P'^'"^'^^'^°  '^"^  fund,  because  the 

gaily  ma"ried^"™^^  himself,  before  he  went  there,  drew  a  kind 
of  a  declaration  up,  giving  the  branch  officials 
authority  to  pay  the  money  to  her,  so  that  we 
could  have  done  that. 

14528.  I  am  not  now  dealing  with  this  case, 
but  generally  ? — Yes. 

14528*.  If  a  person  had  died  under  those  con- 
ditions, leaving  a  wife — a  legally  married  wife — 
what  would  he  have  received  from  the  society  ? 
— If  he  had  died  under  the  conditions,  he  would 
have  received  12Z. 

14529.  She  would?— She  would,  rather,  pro- 
viding she  was  not  his  second  wife.  I  think  in 
that  case  she  would  have  received  11, 


Chairman — continued. 

14530.  Well,  but  do  you  recognise  the  principle 
that  persons  living  as  large  numbers  do,  who  are 
not  legally  married,  ought  to  be  treated  as 
married  people  ? — No,  we  do  not  recognise  that. 
But  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  men,  working- 
men  especially — I  will  not  say  especially — believe 
that  wdien  a  man  and  woman  have  lived  together, 
and  have  been  true  to  each  other  through  a  long 
course  of  life,  it  is  difficult  to  make  men  think 
that  they  are  not  married,  in  the  eyes,  not  of  the 
law,  but  of  the  Creator. 

14531.  That  may  be.  But  do  you  think  that 
public  bodies  ? — No,  no. 

14532.  Are  not  compelled  to  recognise  the 
distinction  between  alliances  that  are  legalised 
and  those  which  are  not  legalised  ? — I  would 
not,  my  Lord,  say  that  public  bodies  should  not 
recognise  that,  because  that  is  the  basis  of  mo- 
rality and  of  law,  1  admit. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

14533.  In  those  cases,  Mr.  Jephcott,  the 
guardians  claimed  from  your  society  the  amount 
which  they  Avould  have  paid  to  the  man,  did  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

14534.  They  did  that  in  order  to  repay  them- 
selves for  their  expenditure  ? — Yes,  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

14535.  If  they  had  not  made  that  claim  the 
man  would  have  been  able  to  arrange  with  you 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  to  the  woman 
living  with  him  ? — The  branch  would  still  have 
paid  the  money  over  to  his  representatives,  and 
the  guardians  would  not  have  touched  it.  It 
was  only  through  an  accident  the  guardians  found 
it  out. 

14536.  And  your  complaint  is  that  by  making 
this  claim  they  deprived  the  society  of  the  power 
of  giving  the  money  to  this  woman  ? — Yes,  they 
deprived  the  branch  of  the  power — I  speak  of 
the  branch,  not  of  the  society — of  the  power  of 
handing  the  money  over  to 
who  was  in  this  case  the 
speak. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

14537.  Do  you  contest  the  right  of  the 
guardians  to  deduct  the  expenses  of  the  man's 
funeral  ? — With  regard  to  the  funeral  

14538.  In  that  case  we  are  upon  now  ? — In 
this  case  I  do  not  contest  the  right  of  the 
guardians  so  much  to  deduct  the  amount  of  the 
man's  funeral.  My  point  was,  that  the  man  was 
buried,  without   notifying   the   society,   as  a 

and  then  the  guardians 
amount  of  his  burial. 
We  woidd  not  contest 


his  representative, 
woman  of  whom  I 


pauper, 
for  the 


came  ixpon  us 
That  was  the 
so   much  the 


point. 

guardians  being  recouped  for  their  expenses  in 
burying  the  man.  We  would  pay  them  willingly, 
of  course,  as  just  men. 

Chairman. 

14539.  Now,  we  come  to  the  cases  of  indi- Harsh inqi» 
vidual  harshness.  Do  you  think  they  are  fre-^L^"*"'  ^' 
quent  in  Birmingham  ? — I  do  not,  my  Lord, 
think  that  cases  of  individual  harshness  are  very 
frequent.  The  guardians,  as  guardians,  do  all 
they  can  to  prevent  their  officials  treating  the 
poor  with  harshness  ;  but  there  is  an  undoubted 
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judge  of  a  man's  character,  to  discriminate 
fairly  between  what  a  man  is  at  the  present  time 
and  what  he  was  a  few  years  before,  without 
making'  inquiry  into  his  character  as  to  a  pre- 
vious life  rather  than  the  jircsent  one.  It  is 
possible  to  discriminate.  I  believe  that  trades 
unions  can  oftentimes,  and  do,  discriminate  as 
to  a  man,  whether  he  is  a  fitting  subject  for 
relief  or  not ;  and  what,  I  think,  the  relieving 
officer  should  do,  is,  not  to  inquire  just  into  the 
present  cii'cnmstances  of  the  man,  but  into  the 
circumstances  which  led  up  to  his  present  posi- 
tion, and  they  would  find  then  that,  in  many 
instances  that  they  now  condemn,  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  have  to  commiserate  and 
pity  the  man. 

14544.  Still,  what  the  guardians  have  got  to 
deal  with  is,  what  a  man's  present  condition  and 
character  are.  He  may,  by  misfortune,  have 
been  demoralised,  and  may,  in  consequence  of 
misfortune,  have  led  a  different  life  to  what  he 
did  when  he  was  a  prosperous  man ;  but  the 
guardians  have  to  deal  with  the  man  as  he  is ; 
they  have  got,  in  giving  him  outdoor  relief,  to 
consider  all  the  circumstances — whether  he  is  a 
sober  man  or  a  drunken  man ;  whether  the 
money  is  likely  to  go  to  the  public-house  or  in 
supporting  those  about  him,  and  so  forth.  That, 
I  think,  you  must  admit  to  be  a  necessary  and 
inevitable  part  of  their  duty  ? — Yes  ;  true.  But, 
then,  the  guardians  must  inquire  into  a  man's 
antecedents,  if  they  are  to  get  at  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  man  ;  because  he  is  out  of  work, 
and  other  circumstances,  would  make  him 
appear  actually  what  he  has  not  been  all  his 
life — the  man  may  have  been  industrious  all  his 
life. 


Chairman  — continued. 

feeling — well,  I  am  not  able  to  particularise, 
only  the  cases  of  which  I  have  spoken — but 
there  is  an  undoubted  feeling  among  workmen, 
and  among  the  women  portion  of  the  working 
classes,  too,  that  the  officials  treat  them  with 
imdue  harshness  in  making  inquiry  into  their 
circumstances  in  life. 

14540.  In  one  of  the  cases  that  you  men- 
tioned when  you  brought  the  subject  before  the 
guardians,  the  guardians  appear  to  have  repri- 
manded the  relieving  officer  for  improper  harsh- 
ness ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

14541.  Did  they  do  anything  else  than  repri- 
mand him  ? — No,  thev  did  not. 

14542.  Now,  as  to  the  inquiries,  you  say  they 
are  too  harsh.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  un- 
civil in  their  manner,  or  that  they  adopt  methods 
of  ascertaining  what  a  man's  previous  life  has 
been,  and  what  his  means  are,  which,  in  your 
opinion,  are  too  inquisitoi'ial.  What  is  the  nature 
of  your  charge  ? — They  may  not  be  uncivil  in 
their  manner  of  speaking,  but  the  inquiries  that 
they  make  are  very — well,  what  term  shall  I 
use — they  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  the  re- 
spect that  should  be  shown  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  or  its  officials.  As  I  stated  with 
regard  to  that  man,  they  did  not  ask  the  man 
about  his  illnesses,  about  his  position  in  life  so 
much  as  to  tell  him  that  he  ought  not  to  be  in 
that  position  ;  and  that  is  the  general  feeling, 
that  is  the  general  spirit  of  the  inquiry  of  the 
officials — not  so  much  to  find  out  if  the  man  is 
really  deserving,  but  to  find  out  if  it  is  possible 
that  he  shall  not  receive  relief,  because  we  work- 
ing men  in  Bii-mingham  always  feel  that  the 
effort  of  the  officials  is  not  so  much  relieving  the 
poor  as  saving  the  rates,  and  we  always  feel, 
whether  we  are  justified  in  the  feeling  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen,  we  always  feel  that  the  Poor 
Law  officers,  at  any  rate,  endeavour,  first  of  all, 

jecttoto  save  the  rates,  and,  secondly,  to  assist  the 
rates,  pgyj,. 

14543.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from 
various  witnesses  as  to  the  necessity  of  dis- 
crimination in  granting  out-door  relief  ;  and 
many  have  urged  that  when  you  have  ascer- 
tained the  character  and  antecedents  of  a  man, 
that  if  you  find  that  he  has  led  a  decent,  indus- 
trious life,  he  should  be  better  treated  than  a 
man  of  a  different  character.  Now,  how  are 
those  facts  to  be  ascertained  without  making  the 
inquiries,  which  are,  I  daresay,  very  often  dis- 
tasteful to  the  individual  ?—  I  admit  that  inquiry 
must  be  made.  My  complaint  is  that  the  inquiry 
as  to  a  man's  position  does  not  range  over  a 
proper  length  of  time.  The  tendency  of  the 
officials  is  to  inquire  into  the  man's  position  at 
the  moment  rather  than  into  his  position  for  some 
course  of  years.  I  have  found  many  men  who 
have  come  in  a  sense  on  the  parish,  yet  who 
before  they  have  come  to  that  position  have 
been  industrious — they  have  been  careful  men — 
but,  owing  to  being  out  of  work,  and  the  atten- 
dant evils  of  being  out  of  work,  they  have 

not  probably  been  made  to  do  many  things  that  they 
otherwise  would  not  do  while  they  were  in  full 
work,  or  while  they  were  enabled  to  earn  an 
industrious  living.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  this, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Poor  Law  officials  to 


14545.  Now,  with  respect  to  outdoor  relief, 
are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  mode  of 
administering  outdoor  relief?  —  No,  my  Lord. 
I  think  tl)at  the  administration  of  outdoor  re-j™""°*,° 
lief  should  be  more  liberal  than  it  is.  The  sufficient, 
amount  paid  by  Birmingham  for  outdoor  relief 
is  3.S-.  6t/.  That  amount  is  impossible,  on  the 
question  of  food  alone,  to  keep  a  person  among 
his  relatives  on  the  outdoor  relief.  Four  shil- 
lings is  the  very  lowest  which  I  should  esti- 
mate— the  very  lowest  which  I  should  estimate 
woidd  be  the  amount  on  which  a  man  could  be 
kept  in  food ;  and  I  am  certain  there  is  a  great 
tendency  among  working  men  not  to  shirk  their 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  their  aged 
parents,  but  to  accept  them  ;  but  the  precarious- 
ness  of  their  occupation,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  out  of  work  themselves,  very  often  prevents 
them  being  in  a  position  to  have  the  means  to 
find,  at  any  rate,  the  food  for  their  aged  parents. 
If  it  were  possible  for  the  Poor  Law  system  to 
be  mora  liberal  in  granting  a  little  more  out- 
door relief,  then  I  am  certain  the  great  bulk  of 
the  working-classes  would  hail  with  pleasure 
the  opportunity  of  their  aged  parents  living 
with  them  rather  than  having  to  go  into  the 
house. 


14546.  Does  that  mean  that  in  your  opinion 
the  moment  a  person  was  considered  entitled  to 
outdoor  relief  he  should  receive  not  less  than  4*. 
a  week  ?— I  think  not  less  than  4s.  a  week. 
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4?  should  be  14547.  And  that  should  be  of  universal  appli- 
the  least  sum  Cation? — That  should  be  the  lowest;  yes,  the 
given.  minimum. 

14548.  Is  there  any  other  cause  for  dissatis- 
faction as  to  the  manner  in  which  outdoor  relief 
is  administered  ? — Not  particularly  that  I  am 
aware  of,  except  as  I  state. 

14549.  Is  it  administered  with  fairness? — 
Generally  speaking,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes.  Allowing  for  what  I  would  term  the 
wants  of  the  system,  it  is  generally  administered 
very  fairly,  except,  so  far  as  Birmingham  is  con- 
Given  too  mmhcernod,  I  am  inclined  to  thiuk  that  the  Irish 
to  squalid.      receive  more  relief  than  the  average  amount  of 

the  Englishmen  do  there. 

14550.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of 
that ;  not  because  they  are  Irishmen  ? — No,  no, 
not  the  least.  I  would  not  have  myself  under- 
stood in  that  sense  ;  but  because  the  very  poor 
class  of  Irish  come  over  from  Ireland  and  settle 
in  our  great  towns,  the  same  as  we  are  told  the 
foreii!ners  come ;  and  they  are  not  skilled  work- 
men, they  are  among  the  very  poor  labouring 
classes.  And  it  is  impossible,  necessarily  so,  for 
them  to  make  any  provision,  of  course,  for  their 
old  age ;  and  in  greater  numbers  according  to 
their  population  in  the  city  they  come  upon  the 
Poor  Law  relief  of  the  city. 

14551.  Is  it  possible  that  their  houses  present 
an  appearance  of  poverty  and  misery  which  is  not 
found  in  those  of  the  English  residents  in  Bir- 
mingham receiving  the  same  waaes  ? — I  was 
going  to  touch  upon  that.  The  mistake  of  the 
Poor  Law  inquiry  lies  largely  in  that  direction. 
If  a  man  has  and  endeavours  to  have,  notwith- 
standing he  is  extremely  poor,  a  decent  covering 
over  his  head,  a  decent  home,  he  does  not  seem 
so  fit  a  subject  for  relief  as  a  man  who  has 
wretched  surroundings,  a  miserable  home,  and 
no  furniture  whatever  in  it ;  that  man  has  a 
greater  opportunity  by  the  show  of  his  poverty 
to  obtain  relief  over  the  man  who  endeavours  in 
bis  family  arrangements  to  keep  his  house  clean 
and  comfortable,  and  to  hold  as  long  as  he  can 
his  furniture  together.  There  is  that  distinction 
that  the  Poor  Law  officials  should  remember  and 
should  endeavour  to  allow  for  in  the  various 
homes  of  the  workmen. 

14552.  It  would  require,  I  suppose,  a  great 
deal  of  discrimination  to  allow  properly  for  that 
difference,  the  difference  between  poverty  and 
neatness,  and  poverty  and  squalidness  ? — It 
would  require  discrimination,  but  we,  who  are 
members  of  friendly  societies  and  trade  societies, 

Societies  dis-  discriminate  between  our  steady  workman  and 
el  iminate  more  our  improvident  workman,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
justly.  lhat  if  the  Poor  Law  officials  went  with  the  same 

spirit  of  inquiry  that  the  working  men  go  with 
in  connection  with  their  various  societies,  they 
would  be  able  to  discriminate  far  better  than 
they  do. 

14553.  I  suppose  that  working  men  have  a 
considerable  advantage  over  a  relieving  officer  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  belter  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  and  character  of  their  fellow 
workman  than  a  relieving  officer  can  be,  who  is 
brought  perhaps  for  the  first  time  into  com- 
munication with  the  applicant  ? — That  is  true  to 
a  certain  extent.     We  are  very  much  scattered 
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in  Birmingham,  at  any  rate  in  our  trade  societies, 
and  we  oftentimes  have  to  inquire  into  the  ante- 
cedents of  a  man  of  whom  we  know  nothing. 
And  with  regard  to  the  officials,  they  are  classified 
in  districts  ;  the  Poor  Law  officials,  and  nearly 
everyone  in  the  district  knows  who  a  man  is,  and 
he  knows  plenty  of  them  that  know  who  he  is. 
He  did  not  come  to  them  as  a  stranger,  unless, 
of  course,  he  necessarily  is  a  new  man. 

14554.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  as  to  One-third t 
the  proportion  of  old  age  pauperism  which  is  pauperism 
attributable  to  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the^""  '*"°'* 
applicant? — T  do  not  think  there  are  above,  at 
the  outside,  one-third  of  those  who  have  Poor 
Law  relief  who  are  in  the  sense  that  you  spoke 

of. 

14555.  Does  that  include  all  who  receive  Poor 
Law  relief,  whether  in  the  workhouse  or  in  the 
infirmary,  or  out  of  doors? — I  think  so. 

14556.  Do  you  think  there  are  as  many  as  one- 
third  if  you  take  in  all  classes  of  paupers  who 
are  in  that  position  in  consequence  of  drunken- 
ness and  other  forms  of  misconduct? — There 
would  not  be  above  one-third. 

14557.  Has  that  number  ever  been  estimated 
as  greater  than  one-third  ? — I  cannol  tell  that. 
I  have  not  read  the  Poor  Law  officials'  Returns 
upon  the  subject,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
what  estimate  really  the  Poor  Law  officials 
make. 

14558.  Here  we  have  had  evidence  as  to  the 
proportion  of  those  who  receive  relief  in  conse- 
quence of  previous  misconduct,  but  I  think  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouses,  and  the  estimate  does  not  apjjly  to 
the  whole  body  of  paupers.  You  have  not  looked 
into  that  question  ? — No,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  out  that. 

14559.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man,  p^^^f^f^ 
as  far  as  he  can,  to  make  provision  in  some  form  for  old  ige: 
or  another  for  old  age  ? — Yes. 

14560.  I  suppose  you  would  limit  that  by 
the  amount  of  his  earnings  ? — Well,  it  Avould 
necessarily  be  limited,  first  of  all,  by  the  amount 
of  his  earnings,  and,  secondly,  by  the  size  of  his 
family, 

14561.  What  limit  would  you  place  ? — The 
amount  that  he  could  save,  do  I  understand  you? 

14562.  No,  I  mean  what  amount  of  wages,  do 
you  think,  would,  generally  speaking,  enable  a 
man  to  make  some  provision  towards  his  old  age  ? 
— Men  in  Birmingham? 

14563.  Places  like  Birmingham  ? — You  refer, 
of  coarse,  to  a  man  joining  a  trade  society  or  a 
friendly  society,  and  making  provision  in  these 
societies  ? 

14564.  No,  I  want  you  to  answer  the  question 
generally.  In  a  place  like  Birmingham  what 
amount  o(  wages  should  a  man  receive  to  enable 
him,  if  he  is  married,  with  a  family,  to  make 
some  provision  against  old  age  ? — Not  less  than 
25.T.  per  week  to  be  able  honestly  to  make  a  pro- 
vision, small  it  may  be,  for  his  wife  and  family. 

14565.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not 
think  that  a  great  number  of  persons  in  Birming- 
ham, working  men  who  are  earning  less  than  25s. 
a  week  are  members  of  friendly  societies  or 
clubs  of  some  sort  ? — It  may  be  so  in  some  cases, 
but  not  to  a  very  large  extent.    There  are  men, 
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in  receipt,  I  know  myself",  of  18.?.  a  week, 
I  married  men,  who  cannot  afford  to  join  friendly 
societies.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  find  a 
great  quantity  of  men  at  any  rate,  they  would 
run  out  wlien  they  got  married,  who  woidd  be 
able  to  keep  up  "  their  friendly  societies  "  much 
under  25.9.  per  week. 

14566.  I  suppose  your  answer  refers  to  married 
men  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

14567.  And  you  would  admit  that  an  un- 
married man  with  25s.  a  week  might  spare  some- 
thing ? — Certainly. 

14568.  Is  there  any  feeling  with  respect  to 
early  and  improvident  marriages  among  the 
working  classes  in  your  district? — I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  my  fellow  workmen  into  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  point,  whether  it  arises  from  an 
ignorance  of  the  marriage  laws  or  a  disinclination 
to  discuss  such  problems,  I  am  not  aware ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  disinclination  among  those 
with  whom  I  happen  to  discuss  tbat  question, 
that  is  the  question  of  improvident  marriages  or 
early  marriages. 

14569.  Do  you  think  that  as  the  standard  of 
living  has  improved,  which  I  take  it  for  granted 
it  has,  and  as  the  spread  of  education  and  the 
consequent  increased  intelligence  of  tlie  people 
has  enlarged,  do  you  think  that  those  effects 
have  produced  any  influence  upon  the  age  at 
which  marriage  is  contracted? — I  think  it  will 
have  that  influence  that  it  will  make  marriages 
later  in  life  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 

14570.  Well,  you  would  expect  beforehand 
that  it  would  do  so,  but  have  you  observed 
yourself  any  tendency  to  act  more  prudently 
than  in  the  past  in  that  respect  ? — I  should  only 
be  able  to  answer  that  question  as  to  my  own 
acquaintance,  and  not  generally. 

14571.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  number  of 
the  aged  poor,  taking  them  at  60  or  65,  who  are 

I    receiving  parish  relief  is  increasing  ? — I  am  of 
'j^g  opinion  thar  it  will  increase,  and  because  of  the 
s  to  great  stress  of  work  as  we  arrive  towards  old  age, 
laifhe  difficulty  of  men  as  they  emerge  towards  old 
a^e  is  increasing  year  by  year  in  their  effort  to  get 
employment,  and  consequently  there  will  be  a 
greater  liability  to  come  upon  the  Poor  Law  for 
relief  in  their  old  age. 

14572.  Then  you  think  that  is  a  thing  rather 
of  the  future  ;  perhaps  of  the  near  future  ;  than 
of  the  present  ? — Of  the  immediate  future. 

14573.  I  suppose  one  may  put  against  that  the 
general  fact  of  improvement  in  wages,  and  also 
the  greater  cheapness  of  food  ? — That  is  true. 
But  we  have  to  remember  that  the  increased 
competition  for  employment  among  working  men 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  aged  men  even  to 
get  the  amount  of  money  that  would  provide 
them  with  the  food  or  with  the  comforts  neces- 
sary. For  my  knowledge  of  the  work  in  Birming- 
ham in  the  factories  is  in  that  direction  ;  that  as 
a  man  gets  up,  even  when  he  gets  up  to  fifty  ;  if 
he  shows  grey  hairs  in  his  head,  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  a  situation, 
and  consequently  it  makes  his  liability  to  come 
upon  the  Poor  Law  greater  than  it  has  Ijeen 
before. 

14574.  What  are  the  trades  in  which  that 
difficulty  presses  most  strongly  ?~I  could  speak 
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of  my  own  trade,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers.  I  do  know ;  and  I  have  seen  it,  and 
1  have  heard  it  in  my  conversation  of  many  men 
who  have  told  us  that  they  have  been  refused 
employment  because  they  have  been  showing 
their  grey  hairs,  and  because  they  have  been 
told  that  the  employers  wanted  younger  men 
than  they  are.  And  there  is  that  tendency, 
from  my  conversation  with  men  in  other  trades  ; 
generally  speaking.  I  may  say,  that  in  nearly 
every  trade  that  I  have  any  acquaintance  with. 
Where  men  work  in  factories  there  is  the  tendency 
not  to  employ  a  man  when  he  begins  to  get  up 
in  years. 

14575.  Well,  you  mean  not  to  take  an  elderly 
man  into  employment.  But  do  they  also  get  rid 
of  men  who  have  reached  a  certain  age  sooner 
than  they  used  to  do  ? — There  is  not  the  lendoncy 
to-day  to  consider  old  age  services  that  there  was 
years  ago.  Unless  a  man  is  specially  skilled  in 
the  work  that  he  is  doing,  he  has  as  much  liability 
of  being  dismissed  from  his  employment  as  a  man, 
say,  who  has  been  in  the  service  not  much  above 
twelve  months. 

14576.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  fact? — Trades  unions 
I  attribute  it  to  the  feeling,  largely  of  employers, and  employers, 
of  the  action  of  trade  unions.     But  employers 

should  not  take  that  view  of  the  case,  because  it 
is  by  the  action  of  trade  unions  that  the  standard 
of  work  is  kept  up,  that  the  competency  of  the 
workmen  is  guaranteed  ;  and  if  the  employers 
would  only  endeavour  to  meet  the  unions  when 
any  man  who  belonged  to  the  union  does  not  act 
straightforwardly  to  him,  the  feeling  between  the 
employer  and  the  union  would  be  strengthened, 
because  the  union  would  prevent  that  man  acting 
dishonestly  to  his  employer. 

14577.  I  suppose,  in  your  opinion,  the  em- 
ployers look  rather  too  exclusively  to  the  fact 
that  by  the  action  of  trade  unions  wages  are 
kept  up  ? — Yes  ;  they  look  at  it  in  that  light, 
forgetting  at  the  same  time  that  the  action  of 
the  unions  has  directly  and  indirecily  been  the 
means  of  saving  the  employers  many  thousands 
of  pounds  that  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
through  the  rates. 

14578.  The  action  of  the  unions  has  been 
directed  towards  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages  in 
the  case  of  those,  who,  from  advancing  years, 
are  incapable  of  doing  so  much  work  as  formei'ly  ? 
— That  is  substantially  true. 

14579.  If  so,  the  employer  does  not  get  so 
much  for  his  money  as  he  would  if  the  man  were 
a  more  vigcu'ous  man  ? — That  may  l)e  also  ti'ue. 
But  we  have  to  remember  this,  that  if  we 
allowed  that  man,  when  he  arrived  at  a  certain 
age,  to  work  for  less  wages  than  what  may  be 
termed  the  strong  and  lusty,  the  employers 
would  at  once  take  the  opportunity  of  causing  a 
downward  tendency  to  the  wages  of  the  general 
body  of  workmen.  1  answer  this  question,  my 
Lord,  of  course,  as  a  trade  imionist,  and  as  a 
workman. 

14580.  Would  you  like  to  enlarge  upon  that^^gj^^ 
subject? — I  would  like  to  say,  my  Lord,  with  bers  of  trades 
rcard  to  ae^ed  men,  my  own  society  does  not  ""'""^ 

■  .    •  i.-       1       allowed  to  work 

recognise  men  after  a  certain  age  acceptuig  less  f^j.  j^^g  jj^j^^ 

than  what  we  term  the  minimum  rate  of  wages. recognised 

We  have  no  general  rule,  neither  have  Ave  a "''nimum  rate 

of  wages. 
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local  district  rule, 
arrives,  say,  at  the  age 


allowing  a  man,  when  he 
of  60,  to  work  for  less 
than  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages.  If  it  does  take 
place,  it  is  usually  winked  at  by  those  who  are 
friendly  to  the  man  who  is  employed,  and  is  not 
brought  forward  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
society's  officials  ;  if  it  were  we  should  directly 
call  that  man  out.  On  one  occasion  in  Bir- 
mingham, when  we  raised  our  minimum  rate, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  from  32s.  to  34a-. 
a  week,  we  allowed  elderly  men  to  remain 
in  their  employment,  but  if  they  came  out 
and  sought  another  situation,  they  would  have 
to  obtain  the  34s.,  and  generally  speaking, 
from  inquiries  that  we  have  made,  and  from  my 
own  knowledge,  the  tendency  is  not  to  allow 
aged  members  to  work  below  the  recognised 
minimum  rate  of  wages. 

14581.  Well,  but  what  would  happen  if  a 
master  were  to  say,  "  You  unfortunately  can  no 
"  longer  work  so  well  as  you  used'to  ;  yoii  can- 
"  not  do  more  than  half  the  work  you  used  to; 
"  I  cannot  go  on  paying  you  the  same  wages  as 
"  if  you  were  an  able-bodied  man,  and  therefore 
"  if  you  do  not  take  lower  wages  you  must  leave 
"  my  service  "  ? — He  would  go  upon  the  funds 
of  the  society. 

!    14582.  And  what  would  the  society  do  for 
him  ? — We  should  keep  him  while  he  was  out  of 
work,  and  in  the  case^  that  you  speak  of,  with 
Man  thus  losing  regard  to  my  own  society,  the  man  in  all  proba- 
work  comes  on  bility  would  be  entitled  to  superannuation  benefit, 
union  fund.  would  be  enabled  to  claim  that  then  as  a 

right. 

14583.  Does  that  often  happen,  which  I  have 
supposed  just  now  ? — It  often  happens  that 
when  men  get  up  to  a  certain  year  in 
life,  when  they  get  out  of  employment  and 
are  not  able  to  get  in  again,  we  have  many 
members  of  my  own  branch  at  the  present  time 
who  find  it  extremely  difficult  even  to  get  a  few 
weeks  work  together,  through  their  advancing 
years ;  but  if  they  are  not  just  upon  the  border  line 
of  their  superannuation  they  go,  of  course,  strug- 
gling along,  with  the  aRsistance  of  the  society, 
until] they  attain  to  that  time. 

14584.  Have  you  made  any  computation  in 
your  society  as  to  the  age  which  your  members 
attain? — Would  you  allow  me  to  look  at  my 
figures,  my  Lord  ? 

14585.  Certainly  ? — I  would  like  to  say,  before 
I  answer  that  question,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
that  I  have  made  inquiries  in  other  directions 
with  regard  to  men  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain 
age  being  allowed  to  accept  less  than  the  mini- 
mum rate,  and  I  find  from  inquiry  that  the  Slone- 
masons'  Society  do  not  allow  their  members 
under  60  years  of  age  to  work  at  a  less  rate  than 
the  able-bodied  men. 

Mr.  Booth. 

14586.  Under  60  ?  — Sixty,  sir;  but  when 
they  arrive  at  60  they  are  allowed  to  make 
special  arrangements  with  an  employer  who 
may  take  them  on  to  work  for  him  at  a  less  rate. 
That  seems  to  be  the  2;eneral  run  of  trades 
societies.  There  may  be  few  exceptions ;  and 
very  few,  I  think,  they  are. 


Chairman. 

14587.  Is  it  the  case  in  your  society? — In  the 
case  of  our  society,  yes,  it  is,  my  Lord ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  printers'  society,  I  believe,  like- 
wise.   Now  1  will  answer  the  question. 

14588.  What  is  the  opinion,  as  far  as  you 
have  ascertained  it,  of  your  fellow -workmen  as 
to  a  system  of  old-age  pensions? — The  system  oid  ,ge 
of  old-age  pensions  in  my  own  society  has  not^ioiw. 
been  discussed,  because  we  have  a  superannua- 
tion fund  of  our  own.  With  regard  to  thepegij 
general  question,  apart  from  friendlv  societies,  favour 
of  old-a  ge  pensions,  the  feeling  is  one  in  favour 
of  old-age  pensions.  Generally  speaking,  the 
feeling  is  in  favour  of  old-age  pensions.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  is  mentioned 
in  this  matter,  and  working  men  generally  ally 
that  gentleman's  name  with  any  scheme,  or  any 
scheme  that  is  touched  upon,  the  great  objection 
thatworking  men  seem  to  express  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  scheme  is  tlie  age  at  which  they 
would  come  on  superannuation  benefit.  The 
time  is  so  great  trora  when  they  can  have 
regular  employment  to  the  time  when  they  woidd 
come  upon  the  superannuation  benefit  at  65  years 
that  it  makes  them  feel  an  objection  to  it  in  sup- 
porting it,  because  they  feel  that  that  age  is  too 
remote  for  them.  But,  even  while  I  say  that, 
there  is  a  general  feeling  among  men  that  I 
have  conversed  with  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Mr.  Ch 
scheme  would  be  very  useful  indeed,  and  would  lain'* « 
be  successful  to  a  large  extent,  if  only  as  an 
experiment  of  the  question,  to  see  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  that  a  national  scheme 
should  be  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
experiment. 

14589.  Have  you  made  any  calculations  as  to 
how  many  men  would  be  in  a  position  to  receive 
it  by  attaining  an  age  of  65  ? — In  my  own 
society  there  would  be  only  one  in  eight.  The  9 
returns  of  1892-93  are  not  issued  yet.  In  my 
own  society  there  was  one  in  eight  members 
who  died  over  65  during  the  year  1892. 

14590.  Is  there  anything  in  your  occupation Membe; 
that  is  particularly  trying  and  wasting  to  the''''«''^J 
human  constitution  ? — No,  I  take  it  that  my 
trade,  generally  speaking,  is  as  healthy  a  trade 

as  any,  although  it  is  manual,  of  course,  to  a 
large  extent. 

14591.  Then  do  you  think  that  people  would 
be  content  to  subscribe  all  their  lives  upon  the 
chance  of  their  arriving  at  the  age  of  65,  with 
the  knowledge  of  that  fact  that  you  have  just 
now  mentioned  ? — There  would  be  many  who 
would  subscribe  with  the  probability  of  living 
to  that,  because  we  none  of  us  know  that  we 
are  going  to  attain  old  age  ;  when  we  com- 
menced paying  we  pay  to  it,  it  would  be  an 
unknown  quantity  what  number  would  arrive  at 
that  age,  so  that  it  would  be  hoped  that  it  would 
spur  men  on  to  pay,  notwithstanding  that  the 
figures  would  show  that  only  8  out  of  100  lived 
to  that  age. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

14592.  Is  it  8  out  of  100?— Tes;  according 
to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Engineers' 
Society,  of  tlie  members  who  died  only  one  in 
eight  reached  the  age  of  65.  That  is  the  answer 
I  intended  to  give,  if  I  did  not  give  it. 
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age.  14593.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  suggestion 
made  that  this  payment  should  accrue  at  an 
earlier  age  than  65  ? — There  is  a  feeling  for 
that ;  the  men  think  that  they  should  arrive  at 
least  at  the  age  of  60  ;  60  should  be  the  age  at 
which  they  should  receive  it. 

14594.  Of  course  they  would  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  they  would  have  to  subscribe  somewhat 
more  ? — Yes  ;  we  admit  that  fact,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  afraid  that,  generally  speaking, 
nationally  speaking,  the  scheme  would  not  be 
successful  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  body  of  work- 
men who  are  exceptionally  situated,  who  are  very 
well  paid,  who  would  be  enabled,  and  would  feel 
disposed,  to  enter  into  a  scheme  of  this  descrip- 
tion with  the  probability  of  being  able  to  pay 
for  it  until  65. 

14595.  I  suppose  the  people  with  whom  you 
have  conversed  on  this  subject  have  been  gene- 
rally middle-aged  people ;    people  advancing 

I  towar;!s  old  age  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  they 
would  be  middle-aged  people  ;  they  would  be 
men,  probably,  from  25  up  to  40. 

145CG.  I  suppose  you  woull  recognise  the 
danger  that,  at  an  earlier  age  than  that,  say  20, 
before  a  man  was  married,  with  the  desire  to 
enjoy  life  so  strong,  and  the  want  of  proper 
prudence  with,  regard  to  the  future  so  prevalent, 
that  you  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  young 

,  men  to  begin  early  enough  ? — We  do  not  find 
any  difficulty  in  getting  young  men  to  join  a 
society ;  the  difficulty  we  find  is  to  keep  them 
when  we  have  got  them;  they  join  readily 
enough. 

14597.  So  we  have  heard ;  but  your  society 
1  offers  many  advantages  before  a  man  attains 
i      the  age  of  60  or  65  ;  it  is  a  system  of  sickness, 

and  he  sees,  by  the  examples  of  all  about  him, 
that  men  are  constantly  in  sickness,  at  a  com- 

j  paratively  early  period  in  life ;  but  is  not  the 
case  different  when  you  come  to  deal  with  the 

I  question  of  a  deferred  annuity  ? — I  admit  that 
the  time  seems  remote.  But  we  look  forward,  as 
workmen  who  take  an  interest  in  these  raattej's, 
to  the  spread  of  education  and  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen,  with  opportunities  that  are 
offered  to  them  througli  a  scheme  of  this  descrip- 
tion, to  take  the  matter  up  and  to  carry  it  out. 

14598.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  men  would  be  found 
who  would  be  prepared  to  contribute  their  por- 
tion to  the  payment  required  to  ensure  the 
pension  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  ? — 
1  believe  there  would  be  a  considerable  number 
of  young  men  prepared  to  commence. 

14599.  A  portion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme 
supposes  co-operation  Avith  the  friendly  societies  ? 
—  res. 

'  14600.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  the  friendly  societies  co-operation  in 
giving  that  effect  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  even- 
tually the  friendly  societies  will  be  brought  into 
co-operation  with  some  scheme  of  this  desciip- 
tion.    The  opposition  to  Mr.  ChamberLiin's  or 

i  any  other  State-aided  scheme  previously  has  been 
an  opposition  of  friendly  societies,  not  so  much 

it-  to  the  schemes  themselves,  but  to  the  official 
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element  that  looks,  or  rather  that  objects,  to 
State  control.  The  working  members  of  the 
society,  I  speak  for  my  own,  I  do  not  speak  for 
others  ;  but  the  Avorking  members  of  my  society, 
at  least  in  a  large  degree,  do  not  view  with  dis- 
favour Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  of  assistance 
to  friendly  societies  on  the  superannuation  ques- 
tion. It  is  the  official  element  that  hitherto  has 
applied  a  break  wheel  against  any  approaching 
the  fi'iendly  societies  towards  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
or  Mr.  Chamberlain  back  again  ;  and  I  really 
believe  that  when  the  vast  bulk  of  the  members 
of  my  society  understand  aright  the  position  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  taken  upon  this  question, 
that  the  official  element  will  have  to  either  alter 
its  tactics,  or  other  men  will  have  to  be  provided 
to  carry  out  any  scheme  of  superannuation  that 
may  be  decided  upon.  Briefly  stated,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  tlie  official  element  that  has  jire- 
vented,  either  through  their  fear  of  State  control 
causing  them  to  look  without  any  favour  upon 
any  State-aided  superannuation  scheme  

14601.  Is  what  you  call  the  official  element 
hostile  to  it  from  a  jealousy,  which  often  is  just 
and  honourable,  but  which,  in  your  opinion,  in 
this  case  is  misplaced — of  State  interference  ? — 
True.  I  would  not  say  it  was  not  just  or 
honourable.  it  arises  far  more  than  anything 
from  a  mistaken  notion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
or  any  other  gentleman  who  may  have  a  scheme 
of  that  description,  desires  to  introduce  State 
control  with  regard  to  friendly  societies.  Now, 
for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  object  to  State  con- 
trol. The  State  has  interfered  on  several  occa- ^^^"^"^j^ 
sions  with  regard  to  friendly  societies,  and  on 
every  occasion  it  has  been  not  to  loosen  the 
foundations  of  the  societies,  but  to  broaden  the 
base  of  their  operations,  and  to  make  it  possible 

that  members  can  really  rely  on  the  j)romise8 
that  are  made  to  them.  The  whole  tendency  of 
the  State  interference  with  the  friendly  societies 
has  been  for  their  good  rather  than  to  their 
detriment ;  and  I  do  not  tliink  that  the  State, 
with  regard  to  old-age  pensions,  would  in  any 
sense  interfere  with  friendly  societies  carrying 
out  their  proper  and  legitimate  work,  but  rather 
would  support  them  in  it,  because  we  know  it 
meaus  saving  in  many  instances  the  rates  of  the 
country. 

14602.  Are  the  opinions  that  you  have  just 
now  expressed  very  widely  entertained  among 
members  of  the  friendly  societies  ? — My  opinions 
I  expressed  at  two  conferences  of  my  own  society. 
At  one  conference  I  was  defeated  when  a  vote 
was  taken ;  but  in  the  Birmingham  district  I 
have  visited  our  12  lodges  ;  I  have  discussed 
these  questions  with  them,  specially  discussed 
them ;  and  on  no  occasion  has  any  member 
uttered  any  protest,  or  spoken  in  any  sense 
adverse  to  Government  or  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme,  or  to  any  other  scheme  of  State-aided 
control ;  and  I  really  believe,  as  I  stated  before, 
that  the  more  this  thing  is  understood,  and  when 
men  will  brush  away  the  fear  that  they  have  of 
State  interference,  the  more  friendly  societiea 
will  desire  to  co-operate  with  any  body  of  gentle- 
men or  any  Government  who  may  desire  to 
introduce  a  State-aided  scheme. 
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dians  at  Bir- 
iiingham. 


Mr.  Chamberlain. 

14G03.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  did  not 
make  a  slip  just  now?  You  said  "Mr.  Chani- 
"  berhiin's  scheme  of  State-aided  control,"  did 
you  not  mean  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  of 
State  assistance  ? — Yes ;  1  meant  it  in  that 
sense. 

14604.  Because  mine  does  not  provide  any 
control  ?  

Mr.  Henley. 

Improvements  14605.  I  think  you  said  the  guardians  of  Bir- 
made  by  suar- 3g  ^  rule,  were  disposed  to  save  the 
rates,  and  not  to  relieve  the  poor.-' — JMo,  sn* ; 
T  did  not  say  the  guardians.  I  said  the  system 
uf  the  relieving  officers  seemed  to  be,  first  of  all, 
to  see  how  they  could  save  the  rates,  and, 
secondly,  to  assist  the  poor.  That  is  the  ten- 
dency 1  expressed. 

14606.  Your  remark  did  not  apply  to  the 
guardians? — No,  sir;  not  to  the  guardians,  as 
guardians. 

14607.  Ha\e  you  lived  long  in  Birmingham? 
— All  my  life,  except  when  I  was  born. 

14608.  How  long?  — Thirty-eight  years. 

14609.  You  must  remember  very  well  what 
the  Birmingham  guardians  have  done  with 
regard  to  the  poor  of  all  classes.  First  of  all,  I 
daresay  you  remember  that  they  bought  a  very 
good  estate  out  in  the  country  at  Marston  Green 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  all  their  children  out 
into  the  country  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  know  the  place. 

14610.  Thus  relieving  the  workhouse  to  that 
extent.  Then  I  daresay  you  remember  that  the 
guardians  built  a  large  office  for  tlie  jjurpose  of 
giving  better  relief  to  the  out-door  poor,  having 
a  place  for  their  relieving  officers,  and  all  other 
departments  ? — Yes. 

14611.  I  daresay  you  remember  the  guardians 
provided  an  out-door  dispensary  for  the  whole  of 
the  out-door  poor  of  Birmingham  parish  ? — 
Yes. 

14612.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  them  better 
and  quicker  treatment.  Do  you  remember  that  ? 
— Yes,  I  know  that. 

14613.  I  daresay  you  remember  that  the 
guardians,  finding  that  the  medical  officers,  being- 
engaged  in  private  practice,  did  not  devote 
sufficient  attention  to  the  poor,  provided  a  staff 
of  officers  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
duties  of  their  offices? — Yes, sir. 

14614.  Then,  I  daresay  you  remember  the 
new  infirmary  being  built  at  the  woikhouse?  — 
Yes,  at  Spring-hill. 

Distinction  felt     14615.  Is  any  distinction  drawn  between  the 
between  relief  infirmary  and  the  workhouse  bv  the  people  of 
Birmingham? — ihere  is  by  the  people  thein- 
eelves. 

14616.  Are  you  aware  that  the  guardians, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  the  infirm- 
ary being  considered  as  not  belonging  to  the  work- 
house, refused  to  make  a  separate  entrance  into 
the  infirmary,  and  compelled  every  })ei'son  to 
pass  through  the  gate  into  the  workhouse? — I 
am  quite  aware  that  there  is  not  this  separate 
entrance ;  but  I  have  never  heard,  and  I  have 
not  understood,  that  the  guardians  made  two 
entrances  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  dis- 
tinction of  which  you  speak. 

14617.  On  the  contrary,  the  guardians  decided 
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that  there  should  be  only  one  entrance  to  the 
workhouse,  including  the  infirmary,  and  the 
persons  should  all  enter  into  that  one  gate,  and 
have  their  names  taken  down  as  ordinary  pauners, 
to  prevent  persons  drawing  any  distinction  between 
the  infirmary  and  the  workhouse.  Were  vou 
aware  of  that? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  itio  that 
sense,  although  I  know  the  entrance  of  which 
you  speak. 

14618.  So  that  practically  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  infirmary  and  the  workhouse, 
except  that  they  are  under  a  different  staff  of 
officers  ? — I  admit  that  practically  there  is  no 
difference ;  but  in  the  mind  of  the  workmen,  or 
the  women,  who  have  to  go  to  the  infirmary, 
there  is  a  great  difference.  They  make  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  very  great. 

14619.  It  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference  ? 
— That  may  be  ;  but  still  it  operates. 

14  620.  Has  not  the  complaint  in  Birmingham 
been  that  the  guardians  have  spent  too  muchi^Te" 
money  upon  those  establishments? — Upon  the^j^y^J 
establishments,  as  distinct  from  the  amount  that  menu, 
they  have  spent  upon  the  poor. 

14621.  Upon  these  buildings,  including  es- 
tablishments ;  that  has  been  the  complaint  ? — 
Yes. 

14622.  But  are  you  aware  that  the  guardians 
have  endeavoured  to  check  the  great  influx  of 
persons  into  their  workhouses  and  into  their 
infirmary  ? — I  do  not  understand  you  hardly, 
in  what  sense  you  mean,  except  that  you 
may  mean  that  they  have  what  I  should  term  a 
roll-call  throughout  the  workhouses  as  to  the 
parishes  that  the  various  people  belong  to.  I 
do  not  understand  you  in  any  other  sense. 

14623.  I  mean  every  year  they  have  a  re- 
vision  committee,  which  generally  extends  over 
14  days  ? — Yes. 

14624.  To  ascertain  whether  there  are  any 
persons,  either  in  the  workhouse  or  in  the  in- 
firmary, who  ought  not  to  be  there?— I  have 
always  understood  that  inquiry  has  been  not  only 
for  that  purpose,  but  to  apportion  the  people  who 
are  there  to  the  parishes  that  they  really  belong 
to.  I  may  be  wrong  in  that  assumption  ;  but 
that  is  my  opinion. 

14625.  Now,  Avith  regard  to  the  outdoor  poor, 
have  you  ever  attended  any  meetings  of  the  relief 
committees  ? — No. 

14626.  You  have  not?— No.  ^ 

14627.  You  are  aware  that  until  lately  thecomplt 
relief  committees  met  five  days  a  week,  at  nine  r^lie""! 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — I  am  aware  of  the  i 
system  at  present,  where  they  work  in  sections 

or  districts,  but  1  was  not  aware  of  anything 
that  took  place  years  ago  with  regard  to  the 
system.  i  j 

14628.  "Well,  it  has  gone  on  for  many  years,  j^o  1 
that  we  may  assume  that  every  poor  man  or 
•woman  in  Birmingliam  who  is  destitute  has  au 
oppurtunity  of  being  fully  heard  before  one  of 
those  committees  ? — I  admit  that.    But  what  the  j 
workpeople  complain  of  is,  not  that  they  have  to 

go  before  the  committee  itself,  but  the  routine 
they  have  to  go  through  before  they  get  there. 
When  they  are  before  the  guardians  themselves, 
they,  generally  speaking,  get  a  different  system  ; 
of  treatment  to  what  they  get  before  they  arrive 
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before  the  guardians.  Their  complaint  is  nut  so 
much  against  the  guardians,  as  guardians,  but 
against  the  official  element,  as  official  element. 

14629.  In  fact,  tlie  relieving  officers  ? — Yes. 

14630.  Well,  tlie  relieving  officers  can  only  do 
one  of  two  things :  they  can  either  give  an 
order  for  the  workhouse  between  the  meetings  of 
the  guardians,  or  they  can  relieve  the  people  in 
kind  up  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  guardians. 
That  is  all  they  can  do.  So  that  every  person 
has  an  opportunity,  has  he  not,  of  going  before 
tiiese  committees  every  week  ? — Yes,  they  Iiave 
the  opportunity  of  going  before  the  committee; 
it  is  before  they  get  before  the  committee  of 
which  we  complain.  They  do  not  like  the 
amount  of  what  we  usually  term  red-tapeism  ; 
the  questionings  they  have  to  submit  to,  and  the 
way  in  Avhich  the  questions  are  put ;  they  recog- 
nise that  certain  inquiries  must  be  made ;  and 
while  they  do  not  want  everyone  to  appear 
smooth  with  them,  they  do  ask  a  little  different 
treatment  from  the  officers. 

14631.  It  amounts  to  this,  then  :  the  inquiries 
made  by  the  superintendent  relieving  officer,  the 
cross  visitor,  and  the  relieving  officers  are 
too  exhaustive  ? — They  may  actually  take  pl.ice, 
but,  I  think,  in  practice,  they  do  not  get  all 
those  inquiries.  Before  a  man  comes  up  for 
relief  from  the  individual  himself,  the  relieving 
officer  generally  reports,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
the  official,  iMr.  Fothergill,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  he  presents  his  report  to  the  committee.  It 
is  the  first  man  who  visits  of  whom  the  greatest 
complaint  is  made,  not  afterwards. 

14632.  You  do  not  object  to  the  conduct  of  the 
relieving  officers,  but  to  the  very  minute  in  ■ 
quiries  they  make  with  regard  to  the  condition 

"Jify.      of  the  poor  ? — I  do  not  object  to  inquiry  that  is 
necessai-y. 

14633.  You  do  not  ? — I  do  not  object  to  in- 
quiry that  is  necessary.  I  object  to  the  spirit  of 
the  irqxury.    It  seems  to  me  to  pre-suppose  that 

I         you  must  not  expect  relief,  and  that  you  have  no 
right  to  ask  for  it. 

14634.  But  every  person  in  Birmingham 
ought  to  know  when  they  can  get  outdoor  relief 
and  when  tlicy  cannot,  because  this  printed 
paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  tells  everyone  in 
Birminghiim  what  classes  may  receive  out  relief, 
and  those  who  will  not  be  relieved  except  in 
the  workliouse.    "Single  able-bodied  men,''  we 

I        have  nothing  to  do  with   them,   "single  able- 
"  bodied    women,   able-bodied  widows  without 

'  ions  iis "  children,  married    women  (with  or  without 
111  or      "  families),  whose  husbands  having  been  con- 
"  victed  of  crime  are  undergoing  imprisonment." 
Well,  they  are  not  eligible,  as  a  rule,  for  out- 

I        door  relief.    Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? 

!        — None  whatever. 

14635-6.  I  will  take  the  others  :— "  Married 
"  women  deserted  by  their  husbands,  Avhether 
"  Avith  or  without  families  ;  persons  residing  with 
"  relatives  where  the  united  income  of  the  family 
"  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  all  its  members, 
"  Avhether  s<uch  relatives  are  liable  by  law  to  sup- 
"  port  the  applicant  or  not ;  widows  with  children, 
**  during  the  first  six  months  of  their  widowhood, 
"  if  on  the  death  of  their  husband  they  receive 
"  money  from  a  club,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
86630. 
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conmiittee,  was  lavishly  s])ent  in  mourning 
"or  funeral  expenses;  any  person  who  fails  to 
"  satisfy  the  committee  that  their  destitution  has 
"  not  been  caused  by  improvidence  or  intem|)er- 
"  ance."  Now,  is  there  anything  in  the  "  spirit  " 
of  these  things— I  think  that  is  the  word  you 
used — that  you  think  objectionable? — Yes;  but 
when  I  used  the  word  "spirit,"  I  used  it  in  the 
sense  of  the  spirit  of  the  man,  not  of  the  written 
words  ;  the  way  in  Avhioh  the  man  makes  his 
in(|uiry  is  the  "  spirit  "  of  which  I  spoke,  not  the 
written  words  Avhich  the  guardians  issue.  I  have 
no  objection  to  those  inquiries,  or  to  these  state- 
ments laid  down  here.  What  we  com[)lain  of 
mostly  is,  as  I  say,  the  spirit  in  which  the  inquiry 
is  conducted,  the  word  of  mouth. 

3Ir.  Broadhurst. 

14637.  His  tone  ?-~Yes. 

14638.  And  conduct? — Yes  ;  that  is  what  we 
comj)lain  of. 

Mr.  Henley. 

14639.  Do  yon  see  anything  to  object  to  in 
these  regulations  ? — Well,  that,  would  be  impos- 
sible to  answer  straight  off,  and  say  I  do  not 
object  to  this,  or  I  agree  with  that  other,  because 
I  could  not  do  it  straight  off.  1  would  not 
attempt  to  give  a  definite  answer. 

14640.  But  I  think  you  will  admit  the  guar- 
dians of  Birmingham  have  made  every  provision 
they  can  for  due  inquiry  into  cases  of  all 
persons  Avho  ajapiy  for  relief?— That  I  do  admit. 
1  admit  it. 

14641.  That  they  have  made  ample  provision 
with  regard  to  the  medical  attendance  of  the 
aged  outside  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

14642.  That  they  have  made  excellent  provi- 
sion for  all  the  sick  and  aged  who  may  come  into 
the  workhouse,  in  the  sick  wards? — Yes. 

14643.  And  it  is  only  to  the  mcde  in  which 
these  inquiries  are  conducted  in  some  instances 
that  you  object,  I  think  ? — I  object  in  no  measure 
to  the  system,  and  to  the  Avork  of  the  guardians 
of  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  as  guardians.  As 
the  system  is  at  present  administered,  I  am  really 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  better  workhouse  or 
no  better  conducted  system,  generally  speaking, 
than  the  Birmingham  one  is.  What  vve,  as 
working  men,  ask,  is  a  different  system  of  inquiry, 
and  a  greater  consideration  to  old-age  members, 
rather  than  dragging  them  into  the  Avorkliouse. 
We  ask,  first  of  all,  for  more  consideration  to  be 
given  to  the  people  Avhen  inquiries  are  made,  o,,^  relief 
a;nd,  secondly,  an  increased  opportunity  of  aged  sfiould  be  more 
men  or  Avomen  residing  Avith  their  families,  rather '"^'^'''y  ^^^'^ 
than  having  to  go  into  the  AA'orkhouse  to  end  *° 

their  days. 

14644.  And  is  that  feeling  Avidespread  in  Bir- 
mingham, do  you  think  ? — It  is  very  Avidely 
spread  among  the  Avorkmen. 

1464-5.  And  Avhy  are  the  guardians  not  turned 
out? — Because  of  the  old  system  of  election. 
When  we  have  Avider  suffrage  we  may  turn  some 
of  them  out. 

Mr.  Pell. 

14646.  Just  to  come  to  the  last  question  : 
you  would  wish  to  see  guardians  elected  who 
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Value  of  popu- would  be  more  liberal  with  outdoor  i-elief,  and 
lar  election,    jggg  ready  to  resort  to  the  test  of  the  workhouse  ? 

— Well,  my  opinion,  when  we  have  guardians 
more  popularly  elected,  is  not  that  they  will  be 
elected  primarily  to  spend  the  money  of  the  rate- 
jiayers,  but,  first  of  all,  to  remember  that  the 
rates  are  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
make  that  their  first  consideration.  If  more 
money  is  spent,  I  do  not  fear  but  they  will  spend 
it  properly  ;  and  it  will  be  money  well  spent  in 
the  cause  we  have  

14647.  Still  if  there  is  a  more  liberal  amount 
o£  relief,  it  must  come  out  of  the  rates.  You  do 
not  contemplate  it  coming  from  anywhere  else,  I 
suppose  ? — Not  in  the  least.  But,  if  you  would 
allow  me,  we  working  men  say  that  while  we 
help  to  make  the  wealth  of  the  country,  we  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  that  our  more  favoured 
brethren  have  of  making  a  provision  for  our- 

■Workinp  class  selves  like  they  do,  and  that  consequently  we  are 
entitled  to  aid  t^qi  gQ  depauperised  as  some  would  attempt  to 
rom  rates.  make  US,  because  our  wealth  has  been  conserved 
in  another  direction.  We  have  not  received  it 
to  the  extent,  but  we  have  helped  to  produce  it, 
and  we  are  justly  entitled  to  a  portion  of  it 
Avithout  being  termed,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
paupers,  although  we  may  not  actually  have 
received  the  money  during  our  working  Kfe. 

14648.  Then,  am  I  to  understand  you  that  a 
person  who  has  reached  old  age  after  a  respect- 
able life,  and  who  has  been  a  person  employed,  I 
suppose,  on  manual  labour,  if  he  has  not  got  that 
which  might  be  considered  sufficient  for  a  com- 
fortable existence,  he  has  a  right  to  have  it 
furnit-hed  by  the  rates  of  the  community.  Is 
that  what  you  are  prepared  to  say  ? — If  he  has 
gone  through  a  life  of  labour  without  having  a 
sufficiency  to  make  a  provision,  then  I  would  not 
brand  that  man  as  a  pauper,  because  it  is  his 
position  that  has  made  him  what  he  is,  and  the 
want  of  opportunity,  probably,  has  not  made  him 
better  than  he  would  be. 

14649.  That  was  hardly  my  question.  My 
question  was  to  get  at  your  mind,  whether  you 
think,  imder  the  circumstances  I  stated,  that  man 
■would  get  the  right  of  relief? — I  woiild  say  that 
a  man  after  the  life  of  labour  that  I  have  de- 
picted Avould  have  a  right  -without  being  branded 
as  a  pauper. 

14650.  But  apart  from  that;  we  will  not  say 
a  word  about  the  branding  ? — No. 

14651.  And,  therefore,  if  you  hold  that  he  has 
a  right  to  relief,  you  would  say  that  that  would 
justify  you  in  saying  that  he  had  a  right  to  a 
pension,  as  one  form  of  relief  ? — Well,  not  alto 
gether.  We  assume  a  pension  to  be  that  a  man  has 
either  received  lessened  payment  in  his  salary,  or 
by  a  provision  made  by  himself  for  himself,  along 
with  other  people,  to  be  a  pensioner  after  a  cer- 
tain time.  I  was  assuming  a  man  who  had  not 
been  enabled,  in  any  sense,  to  make  provision  for 
himself,  who  would  be  enabled  to  receive,  more 
as  a  right  than  as  a  favour,  a  small  amount  of 
money  to  keep  him  in  his  old  age. 

Many  cannot       14652.  Do  you  think  there  ai'e  many  persons 
provide  tor     in  Birmingham  who  are  unable,    apart  from 
sickness,  or  bad  constitutions,  to  make  sufficient 
provision  for  old  age  ? — I  think  there  are  a  great 
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many  men  that  never  receive  more  than  18s.  a 
week  all  their  lives. 

14653.  I  did  not  ask  that  ?— Well,  they  are 
not  able  to  make  provision,  owing  to  the  amount 
they  receive. 

14654.  That  was  not  my  question.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  18s.  a  week  would  go  in  Birming- 
ham ;  I  may  happen  to  know  how  far  it  would 
go  in  country  life.  But  my  question  Avas,  do 
you  think  there  are  many  persons  in  Birmingham 
now  who  are  unable  to  make  provision  for  old  age 
tvithout  State  assistance  ? — I  could  not  answer 
that  question  definitely,  I  can  only  speak  of  my 
own  acquaintance  as  to  the  quantity. 

14655.  That  is  all  I  ask.  Well,  what  do  you 
think? — From  my  own  acquaintance,  where  I 
am  employed,  there  are  at  least  half  of  them  do 
not  receive  above  18s.  per  week. 

14656.  You  think  that  there  are  one-half  that 
are  unable  to  make  any  provision  for  old  age? — 
Well,  I  could  not  say  half. 

14657.  Well,  to  come  back  to  my  question  ; 
do  you  think  there  are  many  ? — There  are  many. 
I  could  not  give  a  definite  answer  to  it,  the  trades 
are  so  various.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  all 
the  trades  that  receive  outdoor  relief. 

14658.  I  will  come  to  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers.  Do  you  think  among  the  Amalga- 
mated Engineers,  a  class  with  which  you  certainly 
are  well  acquainted,  there  are  many  who  are 
unable,  as  times  go,  to  make  provision  for  old 
age  ? — You  see  the  constitution  of  our  society 
would  prevent  them  not  being  able  to  avoid 
coming  upon  the  Poor  Law  in  their  old  age,  be- 
cause of  the  superannuation  scheme  attached  to 
it. 

14659.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent,  if  I  wassuperanm 
a  young  man,  and  an  engineer,  my  becoming  af""dof 
member  of  the  society  of  Amalgamated  Engineers, 

and  thereby  joining  a  society  which  would  insure 
me  wanting  State  provision  in  old  age  ? — By 
becoming  a  member,  you  become  entitled,  after 
a  certain  length  of  time  in  the  society,  to  a 
supex'annuation  benefit, 

14660.  Without  any  State  aid  ?— Without 
any  State  aid. 

14661.  Is  there  any  reason  why  that  excellent 
method  and  principle  should  not  be  extended? — 
There  is  this  in  it.  Many  societies  do  not  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  of  wages  that  we  do,  and 
many  societies  likewise  have  no  superannuation 
fund  attached  to  them,  they  are  purely  trade 
societies. 

14662.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  seeing  the 
extension  of  the  superannuation  scheme  in  other 
societies  ? —Certainly. 

14663.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  it  ? — Yes. 

14664.  Is  it  very  exceptional;  is  your  associa- 
tion rather  exceptional  in  that  way?  I  think  I 
have  been  told  it  is,  that  there  are  not  many 
societies  that  do  make  provision  for  old  age  ? — I 
do  not  know  many. 

14665.  Do  you  think  the  idea  in  Birmingham 

is  spreading,  that  it  is  desirable  among  the  work-g^^^^g  ^i,,  i 
people  that  that  provision  should  be  made  amongheipwhe 
themselves? — The  idea  is  spreading,  not  alto-help  is"" 
gether  that  the  provision  should  be  made  among 
themselves,  but  that  the  State  should  recognise 
its  duties  to  the  workmen. 
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14666.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  State,  which 
means  all  of  us,  should  do  something  for  some- 
body else  that  he  could  do  for  himself  ? — Well, 
not  always  ;  he  cannot  do  it  for  himself. 

14667.  No ;  but  the  amalgamated  engineer 
can  ? — Yes  ;  we  did  it  at  the  commencement, 
before  any  question  of  State-aid  was  ever  thought 
of. 

14668.  You  made  some  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  old  people  in  Birmingham  now  and 
what  it  formerly  was.  With  reference  to  those 
remarks  the  Chairman  called  your  attention  to 
the  great  drop  iia  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  and  the  rise  in  tlie  earnings  of  the  people. 

njjdiffi-  Now,  do  you  consider  that  an  old  man  in  Birming- 
cjinding  ham  is  worse  or  better  off  than  he  was  when  I  waa 
'i****    a  young  man,  20  years  before  you  were  born  ?  — 
!        The  standard  of  comfort  has  undoubtedly  in- 
creased. 

14669.  Yes  ? — But  the  old  man  is  Avorse  off, 
because  the  opportunities  of  following  his  em- 
ployment are  lessened.  W^e  have  to  recognise 
the  great  increase  of  machinery,  which  mi- 
doubtedly  lessens  the  opportunity  of  a  man 
following  his  employment,  especially  when  he 

^  gets  old  ;  and,  secondly,  we  have  to  recognise 
;  that  the  increase  of  machinery  destroys  to  a 
large  extent  the  skill  of  the  man  ;  it  makes 
him  more  a  machine  than  a  skilled  artizan ; 
and  that,  likewise,  has  a  tendency  when  he  gets 
out  of  employment  up  in  years  to  prevent  him 
getting  other  employment,  because  he  is  not  a 
skilled  artizan  in  any  sense,  he  is  simply  a  manual 
workman. 

14670.  You  think  then  that  the  inti'oduction  of 
machinery  has  had  the  effect  of  dis[)lacing  the 
old  men  much  more  than  the  young? — That, 
combined  with  the  feeling  of  the  employer. 

14671.  That  being  the  case,  there  is  a  smaller 
number  of  persons  in  the  market  to  go  and  wait 
upon  the  machine.  If  you  take  out  the  old 
members  of  society  as  unable  to  attend  upon 
the  machinery,  you  then  leave  the  machine  to 
be  attended  by  the  young  members.  They  are 
a  limited  number  ;  they  can  put  up  the  price  of 
their  wages,  can  they  not  ? — No. 

14672.  How  is  that  ? — Because  of  the  in- 
creased production  of  the  machinery.  Where 
one  man  could  produce  one  article,  one  man  can 
produce  20  now  ;  so  that  while  we  lessen  the 
number  of  workmen  we  largely  increase  the 
production. 

14673.  Supposing  you  had  in  Birminnham 
any  of  these — I  will  not  say  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's, but  any  of  the  State-aided  pension 
schemes,  founded  and  in  operation,  there  would 
be  then,  would  there  not,  a  number  of  persons 
receiving  something  per  week  beyond  what  they 
earned  among  the  old  people  ? — Do  yow  mean 
members  of  friendly  societies  ? 

14674.  No  ? — I  hardly  understand  the  ques- 
tion. 

14675.  I  understand  that  the  pension  scheme 
— Mr.  Chamberlain's,  at  all  events,  and,  I 
believe,  all  the  others  —  contemplate  pensions 
for  all  old  people  — Yes  ;  at  a  certain  age. 

14676.  Well,  then,  my  question  was  :  if  you 
have  a  number  of  old  persons — persons  above 
60  we  will  call  old  people — with  a  weekly  income 


Mr.  Fell — continued. 

not  really  from  their  own  exertions,  T  was  going 
to  ask  you,  would  not  that  have  the  effect  of 
iiutting  down  the  i)i-ice  of  labour  aiiioiiy;  those  d  • 

1  •     i.   L  1         r.,^  1  1  Pensions  would 

Who  are  just  below  60;  men  between  oO  and  not  depress 
60  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  to  a  large  extent,  wages, 
because  men,  when  they  arrive  at  65  years  of 
age,  if  they  follow  a  manual  occupation,  or  a 
literary  one,  as  a  rule  they  are  not  very  well 
able  to  compete  in  the  labour  market.  The 
difficulty  is  so  great  of  getting  situations  at 
that  age  that  their  competition  is  very  little 
indeed. 

Mr.  lioundcll. 

14677.  You  have  told  us  that  the  infirmary 
does  not  degrade  men  in  the  way  that  the  work- 
house does.    Can  you  tell  us,  quite  generally, 
what  kind  of  arrrangements  connected  with  the 
infirmary  you  have  in  view  which  distinguish 
the   treatment  there  from  that  in  the  woi-k- 
house  ? — The  Birmingham  people  (I  speak,  of 
course,  of  Birmingham),  the  Birmingham  work- 
ing people  feel  the  infirmary  as  having  been  pro- 
vided by  the  guardians,  not  so  much  to  pauperise  infirmary 
them  as  to  make  a  centre  where  those  who  are  reiiarded  as 
not  able  to  employ  doctors  themselves  can  go  P"'''''^ 
and  get  cured  of  their  illnesses ;    whereas,  if 

they  went  into  the  workhouse,  that  is  an  out- 
ward evidence  that  they  have  become  paupers, 
as  distinct  from  the  feeling  that  they  have  that 
they  are  only  temporarily  in  the  infirmary  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  an  illness  that 
may  have  overtaken  them. 

14678.  It  is  not,  then,  from  any  difference  in 
the  treatment  in  the  two,  do  you  mean  ? — Not 
so  much,  as  I  am  aware  of,  of  the  treatment, 
because  I  cannot  complain  of  the  treatment  inside 
the  place. 

14679.  I  think  you  were  asked  a  good  deal 
just  now  by  Mr.  Henley  about  the  objection  to 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  —  the  tone,  the  want  of 
consideration  for  old  age,  and  so  on.    If  I  un- 
dei'stand   you,  you  do  not  object  to  the  ex- 
haustiveness   of    the    inquiry   made    by  the 
relieving  officers,  but  to  the  fact  that  their  in- 
quiries are  directed  not  so  much  to  relieving  the 
poor  as  to  saving  the  rates  ;  is  not  that  it? — 
That  is  it,  to  a  large  extent.    I  cannot  tell  you 
which  week  it  was ;  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
amount  spent — I  believe  I  am  correct — in  re- Cost  of  ad- 
lieviug  the  ])oor  in  one  week  was  40Z.  ;  and  the™"*'*'""*"""- 
amount  spent  in  wages  to  the  relieving  officers 

was  46/.  I  cannot  tell  just  to  the  accurate 
figures,  because  I  was  not  aware  I  should  be 
asked  these  questions.  But  those  are  the  things 
that  tend  to  make  us  feel  that  the  idea  of  the 
relieving  officer  is  to  save  the  rates  rather  than 
relieve  the  poor,  because  they  spend  more  on 
themselves  than  they  speud  upon  the  poor. 

14680.  Then,  you  also  told  us  that  the  friendly 
societies  and  the  trade  unions  can  and  do  dis- 
criminate. Can  you  tell  us  in  what  way  they 
discriminate  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  objections 
that  you  attribute  to  the  relieving  officers? — If 
we  have  a  man,  who  is  an  applicant,  in  our  trade 
society  for  the  benevolent  fund,  we  depute  one  of 
our  members  to  go  and  visit,  not  only  him,  if  we 
do  not  know  him  well,  because  some  of  the 
members  Ave  very  rarely  see  in  our  branches, 
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but  depute  our  members  to  make  inquiries  into 
that  man's  character,  and  his  mode  of"  living, 
whether  he  visits  public-houses,  or  wastes  what 
opportunity  he  has  had  in  that  direction  ;  and 
we  are  enabled  by  the  spirit  of  our  inquiry  to 
arrive  at  a  truer  conclusion,  because  we  go  with 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  that  is  veiy  often  absent 
Discrimination  from  the  official  mind,  and  we  are  able  by  that 
in  friendly     means  to  arx'ive  at  a  truer  conchision  as  to  tlie 
quTiles."'       man's  real  position,  and  to  the  reasons  that  have 
brought  him  to  what  he  is.    It  is  only  the  spirit 
of  the  inquiry  that  would   prompt  us  to  dis- 
criminate a  right  in  a  sense  opposite  to  the 
official  mind. 

14681.  Tlsen  you  told  us  that  in  your  opinion 
a  working  man  was  not  able  to  join  societies  if 
his  earnings  were  less  than  25s.  a  week.  Would 
you  tell  us  what  the  rent  of  working  men  in 
Birmingham  is ;  you  speak  of  the  married  men  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  I  said  they  could  not  join 
under  255.  It  would  be  a  struggle  for  them  to 
do  it  under  25s.,  married  men.  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  said  that  they  could  not, 

14682.  No;  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  ? 
— It  would  become  increasingly  difficult. 

14683.  What  is  the  rent  that  those  men  would 
pay,  these  married  men? — That  would  depend 
partly  upon  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they 
worked,  partly  upon  the  number  of  children  they 
had  in  the  family.    To  a  large  extent  it  would 

House  rent  depend  on  that.  The  average  rental  of  the 
working  man  in  Birmingham,  I  take  it,  would  be 
about  4s.  3</.  per  week  ;  from  that  up  to  6s.,  the 
average  of  the  ordinary  workman. 

14684.  How  many  rooms  do  they  have  for 
that  ? — A  house,  say  at  4s.  6c?.  per  week,  would 
have  one  room  down  and  two  rooms  up  ;  son)e- 
times  three  rooms ;  they  would  be  what  we  term 
attics. 

Mr.  Booth. 

14685.  One  room  and  a  kitchen  ? — Well,  there 
ought  to  be  one  room  downstairs.  The  waste- 
house  would  be  several  yards  away  from  the 
house,  several  persons  using  it.  Practically 
there  would  be  only  one  room  downstairs  for 
4s.  Qd.  a  week. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

14686.  I  think  you  have  not  told  us  how  much 
the  superannuation  benefit  in  your  society  is  ? — 

Engineers'  Should  you  like  all  the  amounts  for  the  various 
fund.*""""***'^y6^i'S  ^    There  are  only  four  amounts. 

14687.  No  ;  if  you  could  give  it  us  in  a  com- 
pendious form  ? — Twenty-five  years'  membership, 
7s.  a  v\eek  ;  30  years'  membership,  8.v.  per  week  ; 
35  years'  membership,  9s.  per  week;  and  40 
years'  membership,  10s.  per  week. 

14688.  Then  that  depends  on  the  length  of 
membership,  or  does  the  question  of  age  come  in 
also  ? — A  man  must  be  over  55  before  he  can 
claim  it. 

14689.  Then,  coming  to  the  old  age  pension 
question,  you  have  said  that  you  would  wish  to 
see  an  experiment  tried  ? — Yes,  sir. 

14690.  I  remember  some  years  ago  the  muni- 
cipality^ of  Birmingham  wished  to  trv  an  ex- 
periment in  dealing  with  the  liquor  question. 
When  you  spoke  of  an  experiment  about  Mr. 
(chamberlain's  or  any  other  scheme,  did  you 
mean  it  in  that  sense  ? — In  the  sense  of  the 
municipality  taking  the  matter  up. 
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14691.  No;  I  do  not  mean  the  municipality. 

I  mean  more  generally  whether  you  wished  the 
State  to  try  the  experiment  ? — Certainly.  I 
should  desire  the  State  to  try  the  experiment ; 
the  State  to  undertake  the  experiment. 

14692.  Then  you  spoke  about  the  co-operation 
Avith  the  friendly  societies.  Would  there  not  be 
this  difficulty  of  working  such  a  scheme  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposes  independently  of  the 
friendly  societies,  thst  there  would  be  the  annual 
payment  that  would  have  to  be  made  for  40  years 
or  so,  unless  it  were  connected  with  sickness 
benefits,  which  would  give  the  person  a  con- 
tinuous interest  in  the  scheme  ? — You  speak  in 
connection  with  friendly  societies? 

14693.  Yes ;  well,  I  Avas  rather  asking  this 
whether  one  of  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Chamber- friendly 
Iain's  scheme  would   not  be  that  the  person  ^°"*''«"'' 
would  have  to  pay  IZ.  a  year  for  40  years,  orgjh^Lt** 
whatever  it  might   be,  oa  the  chance  of  his 
living  to  the  age  of  65  ;  and  then,  further,  this, 
whether  that  difficulty  would  not  be  lessened  if, 

as  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  as  an  alternative, 
the  friendly  society  organisation  were  brought 
to  bear  where  there  would  be  the  contribution 
to  sickness  benefits,  and  the  continuous  interest 
that  the  man  would  have  all  through  his  life  up 
to  65  ? — That  is  true  with  regard  to  the  portion 
appertaining  to  friendly  societies.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  understand  friendly 
societies'  opposition  to  the  scheme.  1  feel  that 
the  portion  relating  to  friendly  societies  would 
be  of  so  great  advantage,  not  only  to  the  scheme 
itself,  but  to  the  friendly  societies  themselves, 
in  keeping  the  members  in,  that  it  would  go  a 
great  way  towards  making  that  portion  of  the 
scheme  a  success.  The  other  portion,  of  course, 
we  cannot  ansAver  until  we  have  practically 
tested  it,  whether  it  would  be  successful  or  not, 
that  is,  thosfc  Avho  pay  outside  the  scheme ;  but 
if  the  friendly  societies  would  tack  on  the  portion 
relating  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  I  feel 
confident  that  that  Avould  be  the  most  successful 
portion  of  the  Avhole  of  that  scheme. 

14694.  And  if  I  may  return  to  my  former  j« 
question,  I  gather  from  Avhat  you  have  just  said 

that  if  it  were  thought  fit  to  try  the  experiment 
in  connection  with  the  friendly  societies  that 
that  would  be  a  form  of  experiment  that  you 
contemplate  rather  than  the  more  general 
scheme  ? — There  you  could  not  do  it  in  that 
sense  altogether,  because  there  is  a  large  body 
of  men  who  do  not  belong  to  friendly  societies, 
and  it  would  not  be  a  true  test  of  the  national 
feeling  tor  old  age  if  you  simjjly  decreed  it  to 
the  friendly  societies  Avithout  giving  those 
outside  the  opportunity  of  doing  likewise. 

14695.  Then  just  one  question  about  the  State 
control.    The  difficulty   is   about   the  official 
element  in  the  friendly  societies.    Of  course,  the 
difficulty  that  they  feel  is  this,  that  if  the  State 
is  allowed  to  supplement  in  the  case  of  the 
friendly  societies,  that  it  will  be  a  requirement  i  j 
on  the  part  of  the  State   that   the   friendly  Govemmtl  \ 
societies  should  be  actuarially  solvent.    Hoav  i]io  conttol  oU^ 
you  meet  that  difficulty  ? — I  take  it  that  it  would^"jg^j|y 
only  be  the  superannuation  portion  of  the  scheme  societiei. 
that  the  Government  Avould  require  that  should 

be  actuarially  solvent.  The  Government,  I  take 
it,  would  not  interfere  Avith  the  sick  portion  of 
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the  scheme.  The  Avhole  tendency  of  friendly 
societies  to-day  is  to  estabh'sh  an  actuarial  basis 
for  payment ;  and  the  basis  of  my  own  society 
and  other  societies  to-day  would  be  a  certain 
success  from  jm  actuarial  standjjoint,  as  the 
Government  scheme  of  Government  superannua- 
tion would  be,  because  they  are  all  established 
to-day  upon  an  actuarial  basis  ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  sufficient  if,  while  those  are  established 
upon  an  actuarial  basis  (he  Government  only 
interfered,  and  saw  that  the  superannuation 
portion  of  their  work  was  satisfactory  to  them. 
The  Government  does  interfere  now  with  regard 
to  our  work. 

14696.  But  when  you  speak  of  an  actuarial 
basis,  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  actuary  chosen  by 
the  society,  and  not  by  the  State.  The  State, 
that  is  to  say,  has  no  guarantee  that  the  actuarial 
basis  is  correct  ? — That  may  be  true,  but  my 
feeling  is  that  in  all  probability  the  same  man 
whom  we  employ  for  actuarial  purposes  would  be 
employed  by  the  Government  for  the  same 
purpose,  because  they  are  among  the  first  actuaries 
for  friendly  society  work  in  the  land,  and 
we  feel  that  the  same  class  of  men  would  be 
employed  to  draw  up  their  tables. 

14697.  But  my  question  is,  that  supposing 
such  a  scheme  were  started,  would  not  the  State, 
would  not  the  Government  of  the  day  insist 
upon  their  actuary  being  employed? — That  I 
should  have  no  objection  to,  so  far  as  the 
superannuation  portion  went. 

14698.  Then  put  it  this  way  :  Supposing  that 
the  Government  assured  themselves  as  to  the 
solvency  of  the  superannuation  branch,  but  did 
not  interfere  with  the  sickness  and  other  benefits, 
supposing  that  the  sickness  tables  were  actuarially 
inadequate  ;  how  do  you  meet  that  difficulty  ?  — 
"VVe  have  found  that  practical  difficulty  in  the 
past ;  that  the  tables  have  not  been  sufficient ; 
but  we  have  remedied  it,  and  further,  every  man 
has  a  right  in  my  society,  and,  I  take  it,  in  others, 
supposing  the  lodge  or  court  that  he  belonged  to 

dge' ceased  to  exist  through  insolvency,  to  transfer 
ral  his  membership  to  the  central  body,  and  we 
should  find  that  where  a  man  was  in  for  super- 
annviation,  that  if  his  court  or  lodge  failed  him, 
the  district,  or  the  central  executive  of  the  order 
would  take  him  up  and  make  him  an  order 
member,  so  that  the  man  actually  would  not  be 
out  of  the  society,  and  he  would  still  pay  his 
money  on  the  basis  that  the  executive  of  his 
society  would  declare  actuarially  to  be  the  only 
amount,  and  the  proper  amount,  that  he  should 
pay. 

14699.  But  I  think  my  pomt  was  this  : 
Would  not  the  State  require  to  satisfy  itself  as 
to  the  solvency  of  the  tables  generally,  for  the 
sickness  benefits  a?  well  as  for  the  old  age.  It 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  them  to  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  superannuation  tables  ; 
must  they  not  also  satisf}'  themselves  as  to  the 
sickness  benefits,  because  if  those  are  inadtquate 
the  whole  thing  falls  to  pieces  ? — Not  necessarily 
so. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

14700.  Mr.  Jephcott,  are  we  to  understand 
this,  that  the  people  whom  you  represent  do  not 
in  the  least  object  to  the  fullest  inquiries  into  the 


Mr.  Broadhurst — continued, 
condition  of  the  j)eople  who  come  for  relief,  but 
they  object  to  that  inquiry  being  conducted  in  a 
dictatorial  tone, an  uncivil,  rough  manner  ? — That  . 
is  wliat  they  do  object  to,  the  tone  in  which  theoTeHevn.g"""" 
hiqulry  is  conducted,  rather  than  to  the  inciuirv  officers 
itself. 

14701.  It  j»robal)ly  amounts  to  almost  huUving 
in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  poor  people  ? — That 
is  what  it  does  amount  to  in  the  eyes  of  many 
people. 

14702.  So  that  it  is  the  relieving  officer  who 
is  to  blame  mainly  in  this  matter  ? — The  relieving 
officer  is  to  blame  mainly. 

14703.  He  being  the  person  who  conducts  the 
inquiry  ? — Yes. 

_  14704.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  constant  asso- 
ciation with  the  people,  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  require  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Poor  Law,  than  was  the  case  say  25  or  40  years 
back? — Do  I  understand  you  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  better  treatment? 

14705.  No,  to  require  to  look  for  better  treat- 
ment ?--Undoubtedly  there  is,  with  the  increased 
education  a  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  working 
people  to  be  considered  better  than  they  were 
40  or  50  years  ago  ;  it  naturally  arises  from  the 
increased  intelligence  on  their  part. 

14706.  They  demand  better  treatment  and 
more  consideration  ? — Yes. 

14707.  That  is  it,  shortly  ?— Yes. 

14708.  And  consequently  would  it  be  that 
the_  objection  to  taking  assistance,  we  will  call 
it,  in  the  form  of  Poor  Law  relief,  is  on  the 
increase,  the  objection  to  it  ? — The  objection  is 
on  the  increase  with  the  present  system  of  in- 
quiry, in  the  sense  that  I  have  answered  the 
previous  question. 

14709.  Do  they  in  effect  have  this  in  their 
mind,  as  far  as  you  gather  it,  that  "  we  have  done 
our  best  for  the  State  and  for  our  country,  and 
we  have  been  unable  to  provide  for  ourselves  ; 
therefore  we  should  be  treated  liberally  and 
with  kindness  "  ? — I  say,  yes,  to  that.  I  answered 
that  question  more  fully  in  reply  to  a  previous 
question. 

14710.  You  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  middle- Uiffioult  for 
aued  artizans  obtaining  employment ;  that  is  on '"iJdie-au'ed  to 
the  increase  still,  do  >ou  think  ?— I  think  it  is. S,';'it/'"P'°'" 
If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  the  age  of  members 

in  receij^t  of  donation  iu  the  respective  trade 
societies,  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  the 
aged  members  are  in  receipt  of  more  donation 
than  they  were  years  ago  in  proportion  to  their 
age. 

14711.  There  is  more  money  being  paid  in 
donation  to  the  aged  than  there  was  years  back? 
— Yes,  that  is  correct. 

14712-13.  And  do  you  think  that  is  likely  to 
increase  as  the  development  of  machinerv  in- 
creases?— That  is  likely  to  increase  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  previously  given,  the  loss  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  an  employer  to  keep  old 
servants.  I  do  not  say  that  of  every  emj)loyei-, 
generally;  I  spenk  of  the  tendency  of  emplovers 
to  refuse  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  money  that  • 
they  would  pay  for  young  men,  and  also  the 
iutroduction  of  machinery  that  takes  away  a 
certain  portion  of  skill  that  was  required  pre- 
viously. 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

14714.  You  spoke  of  the  Masons'  Society,  I 
understood  you  ? — Yes. 

14715.  Allowing  men  from  60  years  of  age 
to  take  less  than  the  regulation  wage  ? — Yes. 

14716.  That  was  in  the  case  of  able-bodied, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  person  otherwise  partially 
physically  incapacitated,  he  would  be  allowed  to 
do  so  s»t  a  younger  ago  than  60? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question.  The  inquiry  I  made 
related  to  ordinary  workmen  above  a  certain 
age,  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  at 
60,  and  not  under,  they  were  allowed  to  take 
less. 

14717.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  scheme 
of  superannuation  in  your  union?  -No,  I  am 
not. 

14718.  You  said  that  many  people  with  whom 
you  had  discussed  the  matter  of  pensions  would 
be  willing  to  try  what  is  called  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's scheme  ? — True. 

14719.  The  people  to  whom  you  then  referred, 
I  presume,  are  skilled  workmen,  mostly  receiving 
above  the  labourer's  wage  ? — That  would  be 
true  to  a  large  extent ;  because  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  more  skilled  artizans. 

14720.  You  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  with  his  1  Is.  or  13s.  a  week  ? 
— I  only  know  he  receives  that,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  he  lives  with  it. 

14721.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  thing  for  him  to  meet  these  demands,  do 
you? — It  would  be  extremely  difficult.  The 
only  way  in  which  I  think  he  could  meet  them 
would  be  in  the  case  of  harvest  time,  or  hay- 
making time,  or  such  special  times,  when  he 
would  receive  a  lump  sum  for  special  work  that 
he  would  do.  1  am  not  saying  that  he  could  do 
it  then  ;  I  am  only  saying  I  feel  that  those  would 
be  the  most  likely  times  for  an  agricultural 
labourer — if  he  were  able  to  pay  at  all  he  would 
pay  then. 

14722.  You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  those 
two  season's  income  are  usually  mortgaged  for 
boots  and  rent? — No,  J  am  not  living  in  the 
country. 

14723.  You  do  not  know,  in  fact,  anything 
about  the  agricultural  labourer  ? — I  would  not 
say  that  I  do. 

14724.  You  speak  for  the  town  ? — Yes. 

14725.  May  1  take  it  to  mean  this :  that  the 
objection  to  the  present  system  in  aid  of  the  aged 
poor  is  so  objectionable  that  they  are  willing  to 
try  almost  any  other  scheme  than  the  present  ? — 
They  are  willing  to  try  any  other  scheme  that 
would,  as  the  Poor  Law  is  at  present  con- 
stituted, relieve  them  from  

14726.  Now,  you  said  you  called  a  pension  a 
fund  to  which  the  person  receiving  it  had  made 
contribution  ;  did  1  understand  you  to  say  that  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  I  said  it  in  those  words. 

14727.  You  defined  a  pension  as  a  fund  to 
which  the  person  receiving  it  contributed? — The 
word  "  pension  "  I  would  use  there  would  be  in 

•  the  sense  of  a  superannuation  pension,  or  pay- 
ment ;  1  should  not  use  that  word  in  the  sense 
of  having  received  a  pension  from  the  State. 
Probably  the  better  word  would  have  been 
"  Buperannuation  "  there,  rather  than  "  pension," 


Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

if  I  understand  the  portion  that  you  have  quoted 
arifrht. 

14728.  Someone  asked  you  with  regard  to 
"pension,"  and  you  said  you  regarded  a  pension 
as  a  fund  to  which  a  person  had  made  a  con- 
tribution ? — I  cannot  answer  directly  as  to  the 
words  that  you  use. 

14729.  Do  you  consider  that  a  person  has  con-pgym^, 
tributed  to  the  relief  that  he  receives  through  ratfMmii 
parochial  organization  ? — Certainly  he  has.         should  ct 

14730.  During  his  life  of  work  ? — During  his"rXf' 
life  of  work.  peoMon 

14731.  And  as  a  ratepayer? — Yes, 

14732.  And  if  it  were  decreed  at  once  that 
every  aged  person  entitled  to  relief  should  re- 
ceire  relief,  not  from  the  Poor  Law,  but  from 
the  Treasury,  it  would  be  from  a  fund  to  which 
he  had  already  contributed,  do  you  think  ? — 
True,  indirectly  and  directly, 

14733.  So  that  the  phrase  "State-aided"  is 
a  mere  phrase  to  a  great  extent  ?— It  cannot  be 
a  phrase  to  my  mind,  when  a  person  pays  part 
and  the  State  pays  another  part  into  a  distinct 
fund.  i 

14734.  Well,  we  both  mean  the  same  thing,  I 
evidently,  but  treasuries  and  governments  h  ive  1 
no  funds  other  than  those  provided    by  the 
nation  ;  therefore  it  is  all  State-aid  ? — Yes, 

14735.  And  there  is  no  reason,  is  there,  why 
the  money  should  not  be  paid  say  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  officer  to  the  persons  at  their  own  doors 
rather  than  through  the  relieving  officer  of  your 
city  of  Birmingham  ? — If  I  understand  your 
question  aright,  it  would  mean  that  every  person 

on  arriving  at  a  certain  age  would  receive  a  cer- Would 
tain  amount  of  money  through  the  Treasury  """f*" 
direct,  without  in  any  sense  being  considered  a'^"*""* 
pauper  in  receiving  it. 

14736.  Yes  ? — As  a  workman  I  should  cer- 
tainly say  I  should  like  to  see  it, 

14737.  You  think  generally  that  a  scheme  ofpeniW 
old  age  pension  would  be  much  more  approved '^<^''«'°« 
of,  do  you,  by  your  friends,  than  the  outdoor  re- *^]l^yg| 
lief? — I  think  generally  a  scheme  of  old  age 
pension  would  be  approved  of,  and  would  be,  as 

I  stated  before,  largely  availed  of  by  the  better 
class  of  artizans,  that  is,  those  classes  at  first 
who  ai'e  in  receipt  of  most  money.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  if  an  experiment  is  made, 
and  I  believe  an  experiment  should  be  made,  we 
shall  find  a  large  body  of  people  willing  to  per- 
severe in  it  and  to  endeavour  to  make  it  a  success. 

14738.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the 
schemes  would  require  30  or  40  years  contribu- 
tion on  the  part  of  most  people  before  they  took 
any  effect  ? — I  admit  that  everything  has  to  have 
a  beginning,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  estab- 
lish a  scheme  of  old  age  pension  by  the  State 
and  at  once  begin  to  pay  out  the  amounts  to 
various  people  ;  in  short  I  know  very  well  that 
a  certain  lapse  of  time  must  take  place  before 
that  fund  could  be  distributed ;  but  during  that 
interim,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject  would  be  so  great  that  we  should  be 
enabled  eventually,  as  a  nation,  to  formulate  a 
scheme  that  would  be  satisfactdry  to  all. 

14739.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  very 
successful  in  getting  men  to  join  sick  societies 
and  trade  unions  if   that  for  which  they  pay 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 
Jbas  30  or  40  years  to  run  before  they  get  the 
beneBt? — We  are  successful  in  getting  members 
into  our  trade  society  who  do  not  receive  any 
superannuation  under  55  years  of  age,  and  they 
join  ours  in  preference  to  those  that  have  no 
suoerannuation  fund  attached. 

14740.  Well,  but  do  they  join  it  for  other 
reasons  than  for  superannuation,  other  causes? — 
It  is  true  they  join  it  for  trade  purposes,  and  for 
sickness. 

14741.  Funerals? — Funerals. 

14742.  And  out  of  work  ?  —  Well,  that  is 
donation. 

14743.  And  out  of  work  ? — Yes,  that  is  dona- 
tion for  out-of-work  pay. 

14744.  That  takes  effect  as  soon  as  they  are 
eligible  members  ?— Twelve  months. 

14745.  Twelve  months  ?— But  if  you  canvass 
the  men  individually  you  will  find  that  they 
desire  to  remain  in  the  society  very  largely  be- 
cause they  look  forward  to  their  superannuation 

14746.  One  of  the  strong  points  ?— That  is  a 
very  strong  point  indeed,  and  a  point  that,  as 
men  get  on*to  40  years  of  age,  keeps  them  in  the 
society  oftentimes,  when,  in  my  opinion,  they 
would  have  run  out. 

14747.  How  long  have  you  had  the  super- 
annuation fund  in  existence  ?— Since  1851. 

14748.  Since  the  amalgamation  ? — Since  the 
amalgamation. 

14749.  The  point  of  complaint  m  regard  to  the 
person  who  had  the  pauper's  funeral,  although 
he  had  legitimate  funds  for  the  purpose  of  burial, 
was  this,  I  understood  it,  that  a  pauper's  funeral 
did  take  place,  and  then  the  local  authority 
claimed  the  full  fund,  which  was  in  existence,  to 
provide  him  with  a  decent  and  independent 
funeral?— That  is  the  point  that  causes  the 
greatest  annoyance  to  our  members,  the  indignity 
of  a  pauper's  funeral. 

14750.  Without  notice?  —  Without  our 
knowing. 

Mr.  Humphrey s-Oioen. 

14751.  May  we  put  the  result  of  your  talk 
with  Mr.  Broadhurst  in  this  Avay,  that  we  are  all 
ao-reed  that  the  workman  in  his  old  age  should 
have  a  comtbrtable  retirement,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  say  whether  it  should  come  from  his  own 
wages,  savings  out  of  his  own  wages,  or  by  the 
aid  of  the  State,  and  that  you  would  favour  it 
coming  partly  from  his  own  wages  and  partly 
from  the  State  ?— You  mean  by  that  that  I 
would  favour  an  amount  of  superannuation  from 
his  own  society,  and  secondly,  the  amount  he 
would  receive  if  he  were  insured  in  the  State 
superannuation  ? 

14752-3.  No,  not  quite  ;  what  I  meant  was 
this,  that  the  provision  which  we  are  all 
agreed  it  is  desirable  he  should  have  should 
come  partly  from  his  own  contributions  during 
his  working  life,  but  that  those  contributions 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  grant?  As 
reo-ards  the  question  of  the  hospital  and  the 
workhouse,  I  suppose  one  reason  wtiy  the 
'"^"hospital  in  Birminghani  is  not  looked  upon 
as  degrading  a  man,  the  workhouse  is,  that 
sicknels  is  inevitable  and  not  the  mans  own 
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fault,  whereas  there  is  always  some  scintilla  of 
fault  attaching  to  a  man  who  has  to  seek  parish 
relief? — When  a  man  has  been  in  our  infirmary, 
he  comes  out  without  any  person  attaching  any 
stigma  to  him  ;  he  goes  there  and  is  cured,  and 
he  comes  away,  and  his  fellow  workers  in  the 
workshops  do  not  chide  him  with  it,  or  take  any 
notice  whatever,  and  he  feels  that  he  has  not  got 
any  brand  placed  upon  him  in  consequence,  but 
if  he  was  in  the  workhouse  the  ca>^e  would  be 
somewhat  different,  because  if  he  came  out  he 
would  naturally  feel  that  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
workmen  were  upon  him,  or  the  public  generally, 
and  he  feels  a  certain  amount  of  diffidence,  or 
difference  of  feeling,  towards  the  two  systems, 
and  the  one  that  he  f  avours  the  most  is  necessarily 
the  infirmary,  because  he  receives  the  greatest 
benefit  with  the  least  indignity. 

14754.  Then  I  suo;gested  that  the  reason  for 
that  difference  of  feeling  was  that  partly,  in  our 
society,  as  constituted  at  present,  a  pecuniary 
failure  always  brings  with  it  some  kind  of  stigma 
more  or  less,  in  many  cases  very  much  less, 
whereas  illness  involves  no  stigma  whatever  ? — 
That  is  true. 

14755.  Then  you  were  speaking  of  what  was 
adequate  for  relief,  and  you  said,  I  rather 
gathered,  that  you  would  say  that  Ss.  a  week  for 
a  man  with  a  family  would  be  practical  destitu- 
tion. Was  that  what  you  meant  ? — It  would,  if 
he  had  to  pay  rent  with  a  family. 

14756.  Exactly ;  that  is  my  next  question ; 
what  rent  did  that  imply  ? — A  man  with  8s.  a 
week  ;  the  answer  that  I  would  give  with  regard 

to  a  man  with  8.9.  a  week  would  be  that  he  would  Aroo^ntof""*- 

111        T  •  .^     ^  ■     p  •       ^  .    .^         i     lellef  neces- 

be  enabled  to  live  with  his  friends,  not  that  ncsary. 
would  be  able  to  keep  a  family  himself. 

14757.  No  ;  I  mean  a  man  with  a  family  ? — 
I  said  185. 

14758.  No,  we  are  talking  about  different 
things  ;  it  is  early  in  your  examination ;  you 
spoke  of  a  man  receiving  8.«.  a  week,  and  you 
spoke  of  that  being  wholly  inadequate  ? — I  am 
afraid  you  have  mistaken  what  I  say ;  I 
said  18s. 

14759.  You  rather  complained  of  the  allow- 
ance of  Birmingham  guardians ;  then  Mr. 
Fotherglll  here  told  us  that  the  3a'.  Qd.,  which  is 
their  standard  out-door  relief,  is  never  the  whole 
of  what  they  get ;  he  says  they  have  an  income 
from  relatives,  or  friends,  of  one  description  or 
another,  or  some  small  earnings  in  all  the  cases 
where  out-door  relief  is  given ;  I  do  not  know  a 
single  case  where  the  out- door  relief  is  the  only 
income  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  had  those 
facts  in  your  mind  when  you  fixed  4s.  a  week  as 
the  minimum  ? — I  would  like  to  say,  with  regard 
to  the  case  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  the  man  was 
not  in  receipt  of  any  wages  Avhile  he  was  ill,  or 
from  any  other  source  that  I  was  aware  of.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  have  ceased 
to  support  them.  Even  supposing  that  they  do, 
the  support  that  is  put  down  there,  in  many  cases, 
would  be  from  their  family,  and  in  many  cases 
you  would  find  that  they  would  be  mere  children, 
just  a  boy  or  a  girl,  just  of  that  school  age  who 
would  be  able  to  obtain  2s.,  3s.,  or  4s.,  or  5s.  a 
week,  and  would  not  in  any  sense  be  enough, 
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while  the  bread-winner  Avas  ill,  to  bring  any 
sufficient  amount  into  the  house. 

14760.  Have  you  thought  at  all  whether, 
in  order  to  get  that  discrimination  which  is 
required  before  out-door  relief  can  be  given, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  larger  number  of 
relieving  officers,  or  a  smaller  area  for  adminis- 
tration ? — I  am  not  aware.  I  do  not  think  either 
a  larger  number  of  relieving  officers  or  a  smaller 
area  actually  touches  the  point.  What  we  desire 
is  a  different  spirit  in  the  relieving  officer.  I 
have  expressed  this  two  or  three  times  ;  that  is 
what  we  really  require. 
Number  of  re-  14761.  Yes,  but  assuming  that  the  relieving 
lieving  officers  officers  conducted  their  inquiry  in  the  same 
sufficient.  spirit  as  your  trade  union  would  conduct  similar 
inquiries,  then  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  larger  number  of  them,  or  a  smaller  area? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  alter 
the  position  of  them  as  they  are  constituted  in 
Birmingham ;  I  think  there  are  sufficient  of 
them. 

14762.  It  is  only  what  we  have  exhausted 
alread)-  ;  the  demeanour  of  the  officers  ? — Yes. 

14763.  Now,  as  to  clubs;  one  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's proposals  is  that  tlie  old  age  pay  given 
by  a  friendly  society  should  be  supplemented  by 
an  allowance  from  the  public  of  an  equal  amount. 
Speaking  now,  not  as  a  member  of  a  trade 
union,  but  as  a  member  of  a  friendly  society,  do 
you  see  any  great  objection  to  that? — To  the 
amount  being  supplemented  ? 

14764.  To  the  amount  being  supplemented  ? — 
Not  in  the  least. 

14765.  Not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
.wish  of  the  friendly  societies  to  maintain  their 
independence  1  —  Always  assuming  that  the 
friendly  societies  would  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence, and  1  do  not  imagine  a  case  in  which 
any  (government  would  establish  an  old  age 
system,  and  at  the  same  interfere  with  the  portion 
of  friendly  societies'  work  that  did  not  touch 
upon  that  which  they  guaranteed.  I  would  mean 
by  that,  the  Government  would  not  interfere  in 

onW^ontroi    ^"^^  sense  with  the  liberty  of  the  sick  portion,  or 
si.cieiies  old-  ^^e  fianeral  portion,  but  would  only  interfere 
aye  fundi,      with  the  superannuation  portion,  so  that  they 
would  see  that  an  actuarial  estimate  was  the 
correct  one  which  they  worked  upon. 

14766.  You  would  advocate — still  speaking  as 
a  member  of  a  friendly  society — the  super- 
annuation fund  being  kept  entirely  distinct  ;  dis- 
tinct not  only  as  regards  the  investments,  but 
also  as  regards  the  contributions  ? — Most  de- 
cidedly. The  society  of  which  I  am  a  member 
have  their  contribution  table  of  superannuation 
totally  distinct  from  the  contributions  for  sick  or 
funeral. 

14767.  Then  does  the  sick  contribution  cease 
at  60  or  65  ? — The  sick  contribution  ceases  at  65, 
and  the  superannuation  then  commences. 

Si.-kandold-  14768.  Then,  in  your  society,  do  you  provide 
a^'e  funds  kept  for  the  contributions  which  are  separately  paid 
distinct.        being  also  carried  to  a  separate  account  ?— Yes. 

14769.  And  in  the  name  of  separate  trustees  ? 
— No,  they  are  not  in  the  name  of  separate 
trustees  ;  it  would  be  difficult  in  a  lodge  to  have 
six  trustees ;  we  have  three  for  ordinary  purposes, 
and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  have  six 
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trustees,  in  a  lodge  of  60,  or  80,  or  100  mem- 
bers. 

14770.  Then  supposing  the  case  that  for  some 
reason  or  other,  either  from  the  insufficiency  of 
the  tables,  or  from  exceptional  sickness,  the  sick- 
ness branch  of  the  society  became  insolvent, 
actually  insolvent,  not  merely  actunrially,  would 
there  be  great  difficulty  in  caiTying  on  the  super- 
annuation side  ? — Supposing  a  lodge  failed  on  its 
sick  side  of  its  business,  and  even  dissolved,  the 
members  of  that  lodge  would  be  transferred  to 
another  lodge  by  agreement,  or  failing  that,  would 
be  transferred  higher  still,  to  the  executive  of 
the  society,  aud  would  become  executive  mem- 
bers, or  order  members,  and  the  superannuation 
money  then,  or  even  the  sick  money  then,  them- 
selves, would  be  paid  directly  into  the  executive 
offices,  so  that  actually,  in  practice,  we  use  the 
term  "Once an  Oddfellow  always  an  Oddfellow;" 
that  would  mean  that  there  is  a  continuation  ;  if 
one  fails  we  are  able  to  step  to  another,  so  that 
I  do  not  think,  supposing  the  sick  portion  failed, 
the  superannuation  portion  would  necessarily 
cease  to  exist  in  a  separate  lodge. 

14771.  Would  you  contemplate  the  State, 
which  promises  a  contribution  to  the  superannua- 
tion side,  insisting  not  only  upon  the  tables 
being  sound,  but  also  upon  that  side  of  the  lodge 
being  periodically  valued,  and  upon  having  the 
cond  ition  of  the  investments  audited,  or  would 
you  leave  that  to  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the 
society  ? — I  should  leave  that  to  the  ordinary  ma- 
chinery of  the  society,  because  you  begin  at  once 
to  interfere  with  another  portion  of  the  society's 
work,  and  destroy  that  liberty  for  which  the 
friendly  societies  are  at  the  present  time  fighting. 
I  have  every  confidence,  with  the  increased  zeal 
and  intelligence  displayed  in  friendly  society 
work,  that  we  are  overcoming  very  rapidly  the 
want  of  proper  payments  adequate  to  the  promises  \ 
that  we  make,  and  we  are  overcoming  the  ditti- 
culty  that  we  used  to  have  of  not  making  proper 
investments  with  our  money  by  having  specially 
constituted  committees  in  the  various  districts  to 
make  the  investments  on  behalf  of  the  whole  of 

the  lodges,  so  that  I  think  the  proliability  will  be 
less  and  less  in  the  immediate  future  of  a 
properly  constituted  society  failing  in  its  work. 

14772.  Supposing  the  superannuation  side  of 
the  lodge  did  fail,  either  in  consequence  of  bad 
investments  or  some  other  accident  of  that  kind, 
then  do  you  think  that  such  a  pressure  would  be 

put  upon  the  State  to  relieve  it  as  Avoidd  make  j^^gj^jjlji'' 
it   dangerous  for  the  State  to  undertake  thenf  iheSpJ " 
original  obligation  ? — I  should  not  view  a  failure"^*** ""H 
at  all  where  the  State  liad  guaranteed  such 
payments  as  that.    If  the  State  says  that  we 
mu^t  accept  certain  actuarial  tables  as  being  the 
true  o^iei*,  the  State  must  take  the  responsibility 
if  they  do  not  turn  out  correctly. 

14773.  But  we  agreed  a  minute  or  two  ago 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  State  to 
have  an  audit  of  the  investments,  that  they 
should  trust  to  the  clerks,  but  still  we  know  that 
very  Avell-managed  schemes  occasionally  do  fail  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  true. 

14774.  Supposing  a  very  well-managed  club 
had  a  fraudulent  trustee,  or  something  of  that 
kiud,  and  men  insured  for  old-age  pay  not  only 
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lost  their  own  money,  but  lost  the  Government 
contribution  ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
case  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  be  able  to  say,  "  No,  that  is  not  part  of 
"  my  responsibility  "  ? — I  am  not  able  to  answer 
that  point  clearly.  In  your  contribution  I  am 
not  clear  upon  that,  whether  it  wonld  not  come 
into  the  lodge  funds ;  the  Government  would 
still  hold  that ;  it  would  only  be  the  portion 
that  the  lodges  themselves  would  pay  that  they 
w^ould  lose ;  and  then  we  should  find  in  actual 
practice  that  the  lodges  would  take  special 
means  t  o  endeavour  to  recoup  ;  that,  of  course, 
they  do  in  actual  practice  with  us. 

14775.  Supposing  they  failed  to  do  it,  because 
the  scheme  is  this,  that  such  pension  will  be 
paid  to  him  ? — But  I  think  I  have  pointed  out 
to  you  that  tliey  actually  cannot  fail,  because,  if 
the  lodge  fails  in  its  liabilities,  the  member  who 
is  concerned  can  go  to  the  executive  and  become 
an  order  member,  and  the  executive  would  have 
to  take  up  the  liabilities  of  that  member. 

14776.  You  could  not  at  the  moment,  simply 
hypothetically,  contemplate  the  position  of  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  order  also? — Well,  no, 
we  do  not  presume  that ;  of  course  that  would  be 
an  extreme  view  to  take, 

14777.  However,  we  are  bound,  speaking  now 
in  the  interests  of  the  Exchequer  and  tax[)ayer, 
to  test  these  cases  by  extreme  cases  ? — Yes,  that 

true ;   but  I   think  that  would  be  a  very 


IS 


extreme  case  indeed,  because  we  might  pre- 
suppose, with  regard  to  the  old  age,  that  every 
one  might  die  before  getting  to  the  age  of  65, 
with  just  the  same  logic  that  we  could  argue 
that  our  society  would  cease  to  exist. 

14778.  That  would  be  your  answer  to  that 
difficulty  ;  the  difficulty  has  been  raised  ;  namely, 
that  it  is  practically  a  difficulty  that  we  need  not 
contemplate  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

14779.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  many  more 
questions ;  but  I  would  like  to  get  your  con- 
clusions as  regards  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law.  The  feeling,  I  understand,  is  not  at 
all  against  the  guardians  who  administer  it  ? — 
No. 

14780.  But  it  is  rather  against  the  system, 
and  espcciiilly  against  a  certain  hardness  which 
you  think  exists  among  the  relieving  officers  ? — 
That  is  my  general  conclusion. 

in-  14781.  They  do  not  treat  the  poor  people  into 
whose  circumstances  they  have  to  make  inquiries 
as  though  they  were  friends, ;  but  they  treat 
them  rather  as  though  they  were  police  officers  ? 
— That  is  correct. 

14782.  Now,  is  not  that  inseparable  from 
any  official  system  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  so. 

14783.  It  would  be  hardly  ])0ssible,  would  it, 
to  get  officers  who  should  be  so  perfect  that, 
having  to  deal  with  a  great  deal  of  imposture, 
they  should  nevertheless  treat  every  poor  person 
as  though  they  were  a  friend  ? — I  admit  there  is 
a  great  difficulty  there. 

14784.  And  therefore,  as  I  understand,  you 
say  that,  under  those  circumstances,  you  would 
prefer  an  alternative  system,  and  you  explain 
the  feeling  towards  the  Poor  Law  which  you 
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say  exists  among  tlie  working  classes? — Yes, 
that  is  correct. 

14785.  Now,  as  regards  a  portion  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  relieved,  they,  no  doubt,  have  brought 
their  condition  upon  themselves  by  bad  conduct; 
a  small  proportion  ? — Yes,  a  small  proportion 
have. 

14786.  And  they  might  fairly  be  treated  dif- 
ferently from  those  who  have  become  poor  solely 
owing  to  misfortune  ?  — There,  I  tliink,  the  re- 
lieving officer  could  make  a  discrimination  if  he 
chose. 

14787.  And  you  would  like,  especially  in  thcDiscriminatioa 

case  of  old  people,  that  the  inciuiry  in  every '''""''^ ''^ 

1      1  1     ^  \li  •         1         .      1     mi      past  character, 

case  should  go  to  the  previous  character  — That 

is  true. 

14788.  And  that  where  inquiry  shows  that 
the  previous  character  has  been  good,  a  dis- 
crimination should  be  made  in  favour  of  those 
people  ? — That  is  my  contention,  that  a  discrimi- 
nation should  be  made. 

14789.  And  that  discrimination,  as  I  under- 
stand, should  take  the  form,  in  the  first  place,  of 
always  offering  outdoor  relief? — Yes. 

14790.  Not  requiring  them  to  come  into  the 
house  ? — That  is  correct. 

14791.  And,  secondly,  to  give  them,  perhaps, 
a  rather  larger  allowance  ? — That  is  true. 

14792.  Than  the  others? — That  is  my  view. 

14793.  In  the  case  of  persons  whose  chai-acter 
bears  investigation,  and  who  have  never  come 
upon  the  Poor  Law  until  they  are  very  old — 
that  is  to  say,  until  they  are,  well,  say  between 
60  and  65 — would  you  mnke  any  distinction  as 
regards  the  question  of  disfranchisement? — Not  Respectable 
in  the  least.    I  would  not  make  any  distinction,ag«d  poor 
because,  as  I  believe  I  stated  earlier,  I  consider'^^^^"'*^  ""^  ^""^ 
that,  after  a  man  has  laboured  honestly,  accord- 
ing to  his  light  and  position,  for  his  country's 
welfare,  he  is  entitled,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  not 

to  be  branded  with  disfranchisement,  nor  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  sense  that  a  pauper  is  treated 
at  the  present  time. 

14794.  You  do  not  answer  exactly  my  ques- 
tion, but  what  I  understand  you  to  mean  is  that 
where  a  man  has  been  thoroughly  respectable 
all  his  life,  and  has  never  become  an  applicant 
tor  relief,  after  the  age  of  60  you  would  give 
him  the  relief,  and  you  would  not  take  away  his 
vote  ? — That  is  so. 

14795.  You  believe,  therefore,  that  a  distinc- 
tion ought  to  be  made  in  favour  of  those  old  people 
whose  character  bears  investigation  ? — Yes. 

14796.  And  you  think,  from  your  expei'ience, 
that  such  a  discrimination  could  easily  be  made  ? 
— I  think  it  could.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  "  very  easily  be  made,"  but  it  could  be 

made  ;  with  a  little  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  jjigg^ij^j^^tiojj 
relieving  officers,  it  could  be  made.  possible. 

14797.  If  it  were  arranged  that  there  should 
be  classes  of  aged  poor,  the  highest  class  to  have 
greater  privileges  and  better  treatment  than  the 
lower  classes,  you  think  the  officials  Avould  be 
able,  if  instnicted,  to  make  the  distinction  ? — I 
think  they  could. 

14798.  You  do  not  at  all  agree  with  those 
persons  who  say  that  nobody  comes  as  an  appli- 
cant for  Poor  LaAv  relief  except  in  consequence 
of  his  own  fault  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
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14799.  You  think  that  a  great  number  of 
■working  people  may  be  forced  to  apply  at  the 
end  of  their  life  for  relief,  although  they  have 
been  decent,  honest,  thrifty,  and  industrious 
people  ? — I  think  there  are  a  great  many. 

14800.  Now,  coming  to  pension  schemes,  I 
gather  that  if  it  were  possible  you  would  prefer 

Jir.  Chamber-  to  deal  with  old  age  by  means  of  a  pension  rather 
irheme!"''°"  ^"7  alteration  in  the  Poor  Law  ?— If  it 

Avere  possible. 

14801.  As  you  are  aware,  the  scheme  which 
is  connected  with  my  name  proposes  three  alter- 
natives ? — Yes. 

14802.  The  first  is  that  a  man  shoxild  sub- 
scribe 21.  \Qs.  before  he  is  25,  and  10s.  a  year 
afterwards,  and  then,  if  he  lives  to  65,  he  will 
have  a  pension  of  5s.  a  Aveek  ? — Yes. 

14803.  Now,  I  think  you  have  said  that  you  do 
not  believe  that  people  who  did  not  earn  more 
than  18s.  a  week  could  subscribe?—!  think  I 
said  that  for  married  men  with  a  family. 

14804.  Well,  are  you  aware  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  people  in  Birmingham  with  in- 
comes certainly  under  20s.  a  week,  who  do  manage 
to  save  in  quite  considerable  sums  ? — Well,  I  do 
not  know  how  th.Qj  it,  if  they  do  do. 

14805.  If  I  told  you  I  have  got  in  my  own 
service  under-gardeners  who  always  have  20s. 
a  week,  and  they  have  in  the  savings  bank  20/. 
or  30Z.  ? — I  should  say  I  believed  you,  because 
the  force  of  yovir  example  would  go  some  way, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  are 
possibly  different  from  the  conditions  under  which 
numbers  live  in  back  houses  in  crowded  streets. 

14806.  Of  course,  I  wanted  to  suggest  to  you 
that  although  at  the  time  it  would  require  very 
great  self-sacrifice,  still  that  even  a  man  with 
18.S.  a  week,  or  20s.  a  week,  might  be  able  to 
save  21.  10s.  before  he  was  25  ? — Yes,  true  ; 
I  agree  thei'e. 

14807.  And  might  be  able  to  pay  2c?.  a  week 
afterwards?--!  agree  that  a  man  before  he  is 
25  would  probably  be  able  to  come  up  to  that 
amount,  but  I  had  in  my  mind  the  general 
keeping  of  a  family  together  when  I  spoke  of 
the  impossibility  of  men  doing  that. 

14808.  I  may  take  it,  then,  that  you  do  not 
absolutely  exclude  people  with  small  wages  from 
the  probabilities  of  the  scheme  ? — I  would  not 
exclude  them  from  1/.  iipwards;  not  personally 
exclude  them,  but  have  nothing  below  1/. 

Better  paid  14809.  But  still  your  idea  is  that  the  scheme 

ivould  diiefly     ^vould  be  chiefly  taken  advantage  of  by  persons 
subscribe.        who  Cam  more   than  25s,  a  week  ? —  Yes,  I 
believe  it  would. 

14810.  And,  as  I  understand,  you  do  not  come 
to  tell  the  Commission  that  you  think  the  scheme 
a  perfect  one,  or  a  complete  one  ? — No,  I  have 
viewed  the  scheme  in  a  sense  tentative,  Avith  the 
idea  of  making  it  perfect  with  the  experience 
that  Ave  should  gain  by  this  operation. 

1481 1.  I  vmderstand,  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  Avorkmen  Avith  whom  you  have  come  into  con- 
tact, you  think  it  Avould  be  desirable  to  try  the 
experiment  ? — That  is  my  vicAv. 

14812.  And  you  think  that  a  great  number  of 
people  would  take  advantage  of  it  ? — I  think  that 
lil<ewise. 

14813.  At  the  same  time,  I  also  understand 


Mr.  Chamberlain — continued, 
you  to  say  that,  however  many  people  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  tAvo  of  my  proposals,  which 
involve  a  separate  subscription  through  the  Post 
OflBce,  a  great  number  more  Avould  take  advan- 
tage of  the  proposal  to  join  through  the  friendly 
societies  ?— I  think  they  Avould,  after  the  natural 
feeling  of  which  I  have  spoken,  of  fear  of  State 
interference  has  passed  aAvay,  and  which,  I  believe, 
is  very  rapidly  passing  away. 

14814.  NoAv,  you  have  distinguished  l^etweenoppojjgj^ 
the  officials  of  the   friendly  societies  and  theofficiaigrf 
members.    Noav,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the^'"'6'«Uj 
officials,  do  you  think  that  if  the  officials  of  the  ^'"■'*"''*' 
friendly  societies  were  satisfied  that  no  inter- 
ference Avith  their  control  and  management  of 
their  ordinary  funds  was  contemplated,  that  all 

the  opposition  which  they  have  shoAvn  Avould 
disappear?  —  It  would  entirely  die  aAvay,  I 
believe  ;  yes,  the  opposition  would. 

14815.  And  if  Parliament  Avere  to  offer  the 
assistance  to  friendly  societies  Avhich  I  contem- 
plate, viz.,  if  they  Avere  to  offer  to  double  the 
amount  payable  by  way  of  pension  for  any  pen- 
sion secured  through  a  fi-iendly  society,  do  you 
think  that  the  members  of  the  friendly  societies 
would  insist  upon  that  offer  being  accepted  ? — I 
could  not  answer  that  directly  as  to  insisting.  I 
believe  that  eventually  the  majority  of  them 
would  insist  upon  its  being  accepted. 

14816.  Well,  I  Avill  put  it  in  this  Avay  :  do 
you  think  that  the  majority  of  them  Avould  desire 
that  it  should  be  accepted  ? — I  do. 

14817.  And  I  gather  that  you  have  found,  iu 
talking  of  these  matters  to  the  working  classes, 
that  objection  has  been  taken  to  j)articular  parts 
of  the  scheme  ? — Yes. 

14818.  For  instance  it  has  been  said  that  the  || 
age  is  too  old  ? — Too  high. 

14819.  And  possil)ly  other  objections,  but  inAge6iiut>i 
spite  of  those  objections  you  think  that  the  feel-^^'*-  ' 
ing  is  strongly  in  favour  of  some  such  experi-  } 
ment  being  made? — Yes.  f; 

14820.  And  if  it  were  found,  after  the  experi-  ii 
ment  had  been  made,  that  the  age  was  too  "Id,  or 

the  subscription  too  high,  there  would  ahvays  be 
the  possibility  of  making  changes  alterwards  ? — 
That  is  my  view. 

Chairman. 

14821.  I  want  to  have  an  explanation  of  one 
answer  you  gave  ;  jou  objected  to  a  respectable 
man  who  had  been  driven  by  circumstances  in 
his  old  age  to  apply  for  and  receive  assistance, 
being  pauperised  and  being  deprived  of  his  vote, 
being  disfranchised  ;  and  you  said,  that  if  he 
were  able  to  establish  that  he  had  been  pauper- 
ised, not  from  his  own  fault,  and  that  he  hadR««P<^'*|]^ 
been  a  respectable  man,  that  he  should  not  beP*"'!^',' 
disfranchised  ;  Avas  that  your  vicAV  ? — That  Avas 
my  vicAv,  my  Lord. 

14822.  Then  is  the  Kclieving  officer  to  be  the 
judge  as  to  whether  he  should  retain  his  vote  or 
not  ? —  Subject  to  the  control  of  the  guardians. 

14823.  Well,  they  have  largely  to  dejjend 
upon  the  report  of  the  relieving  officer ;  it  is 
impossible  for  them,  as  a  body,  to  make  these 
inquiries  ;  they  mnst  make  their  inquiries  through 
agents,  and  their  agent  is  the  relieving  officer  ; 
you  Avould  give  them  the  opportunity  of  being 
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heard  before  the  guardians  as  to  whether  the 
report  of  the  relieving  officer  was  a  fair  one  or 
not  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Henley. 

door  14824.  You  said,  just  now,  that  the  working 
th's. man,  after  coming  out  of  the  workhouse  infirmary, 
felt  no  degradation  from  having  been  there,  and 
those  people  who  worked  with  him  considered  there 
was  nothing  degrading  in  that ;  that  is  what  I 
think  you  said  ? — Yes.  I  said  in  comparison, 
of  course.    I  referred  to  the  workhouse. 

1482o.  I  merely  want  to  ask  you  one  question 
upon  that ;  those  people  lose  their  votes,  I  think  ? 
—  Yes,  true  ;  they  do.  I  believe  they  do  ;  I  am 
not  positive  a?  to  that,  but  I  understand  they  do. 

14826.  Well,  should  you  be  prepared  to  remove 
that  disability  ? — Yes,  for  an  allowance  of  that 
description. 

14827.  For  all  people  at  any  age?— At  any 
age,  where  the  man  simply  goes  there  owing  to 
an  illness,  and  comes  away  when  the  illness  is 
over. 

14828.  Whatever  the  cause  of  his  illness  might 
have  been  you  would  remove  that  disability  ? — 
It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  as  to  the 
cause,  so  that  I  should  have  to  favour  the  re- 
moval of  the  disability. 

14829.  But  take  the  case,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon, of  a  man  who  goes  in  for  delirium  treinena, 
and  gets  cured  and  comes  out ;  would  you 
remove  the  disability  in  that  case  ? — Personally 
I  might  feel  disposed  not  to,  but  we  could  not 
consider  the  individual  case  so  much  as  the  great 
principle  that  would  be  laid  down. 

14830  Then  we  take  in  the  workhouse  pro- 
per ;  should  you  be  prepared  to  remove  the  dis- 
ability from  all  old  men  and  women  above  65 
years  of  age  in  the  workhouse  proper  ?— No, 
that  is  almost  impossible  unless  you  have  man- 
hood suffrage. 

14831.  Many  of  those  people  undoubtedly  go 
in  from  the  disability  of  old  age  ;  should  you 
draw  a  distinction  between  that  and  the  dis- 
ability of  sickness  ? — You  see  there  is  a  vast 
distinction  between  that  and  the  relief  of  old 
age  outside  the  workhouse.  Outside  the  work- 
jhouse — the  assistance  in  old  age — the  man  would 
probably  be  a  householder  or  a  lodger  in  a  sense  ; 
inside  the  workhouse  it  is  a  different  matter  en- 
tirely ;  he  has  no  home  at  all  of  his  own,  and 
unless  manhood  suffrage  were  actually  in  ex- 
istence, I  do  not  know  that  we  could  grant  votes 
to  those  who  are  actually  in  the  workhouse. 

14832.  I  merely  want  to  confine  you  to  these 
two  cases  ;  there  is  a  man  goes  into  the  work- 
house infirmary — which  is  part  of  the  work- 
house —and  he  is  discharged  and  goes  again  to 
his  employment  you  would  remove  any  dis- 
ability from  that  man  from  whatever  cause  he 
had  gone  into  the  workhouse  infirmary  ;  you 
would  not  deprive  him  of  his  vote  ? — I  spoke  of 
going  into  the  infirmary  simply  for  sickness. 

14833-42.  Then  I  go  next  door  on  the  same 
ground,  and  I  take  a  man  who  has  gone  into  the 
workhouse  proper  from  the  disability  of  old  age  ; 
would  you  disfranchise  that  man  ? — Not  if  he 
had  a  good  record  ;  I  would  place  him  in  the 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

same  position  as  I  would  place  the  men  who 
receive  out-door  relief. 

Mr.  Stuckall. 

14843.  You  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  ^''^'^'^is  of 
the  officials  and  the  members  of  friendly  societies,  j^^'"'"^ 

I  should  like  to  know  whom  you  would  define  as 
officials  ? — I  define  as  officials  those  gentlemen 
who  belong,  or  who  are  representative  in  a  sense 
of  the  affiliated  orders  of  friendly  societies,  and 
who  met  in  conference  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
upon  the  old  age  pension  scheme  ;  those  are  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  define  as  officials,  and  the 
officials  of  the  respective  societies  likewise.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  in  my  own  society  the 
secretary  of  our  society  is  the  secretary  of  the 
conference.  The  conference  met  and  decided 
upon  a  certain  course  of  action  they  would  re- 
commend to  their  constituents. 

Chairman. 

14844.  This  la  not  an  answer  to  the  question, 
how  you  would  define  an  official  of  the  society  ? 
— Well,  I  would  answer  that  briefly  then,  my 
Lord,  by  saying  I  define  the  representatives  of 
the  affiliated  orders  as  the  officialism  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

14845.  Do  you  mean  those  who  are  sent  from  Annual 

a  lodge  to  a  district  and  those  from  the  different^o^*'*'''® 
lodges  which  form  the  district  meetings  ;  do  conference, 
call  those  officials  ? — Not  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
am  answering  in  regard  to  old  age.  I  speak  for  my 
own  society,  and  I  say  that  the  old  age  pension 
schemes  of  any  gentleman  have  not  been 
officially  brought  before  the  wiiole  of  the  lodges 
of  the  society,  and  voted  upon.  The  opinions 
have  been  taken  in  the  A. M.C.  on  the  observa- 
tions of  the  secretary  of  our  society,  and  he 
founded  his  remarks  upon  the  interview  the 
affiliated  orders  had  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
also  the  conclusion  they  arrived  at  so  far  as  my 
society  is  concerned.  Members  through  the 
lodges  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
specially  recording  their  opinions  upon  any 
scheme  that  may  be  called  State  aided. 

14846.  Do  you  call  the  representatives  that 
are  sent  from  the  lodges  to  the  district  meetings 
officials  ? — Delegates,  yes. 

14847.  You  call  those  officials  ?— Yes. 

14848.  And  you  call  those  who  are  sent  from 
the  lodges  to  the  A. M.C.  officials? — Delegates,  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  mean  ;  I  take  an  official 
to  be  a  paid  official  usually  of  a  society  ;  the 
other  men  who  attend  districts,  and  who  attend 
A.M.C.'s  are  delegates  because  they  are  simply 
paid  their  expenses. 

14849.  That  is  to  say  they  are  members  of 
the  lodges,  members  of  the  districts,  simply 
members  ? — True. 

14850.  Anyone  of  whom  being  sent  to  a  dis- 
trict meeting,  or  being  sent  from  a  district  to  the 
A. M.C.  are  simj^ly  members  ? — Specially  elected 
to  represent  them  at  these  A.M.C.'s. 

14851.  Then,  if  at  the  A. M.C.  a  resolution 
has  been  passed  condemnatory  of  any  State 
scheme  at  present  before  the  public,  I  suppose 
that  would  be  not  a  decision  of  the  officials,  but 
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Mr.  Stockall — continued. 

a  decision  of  the  members  ? — I  take  the  other 
view  of  it ;  if  those  delegates  were  sent  to 
discuss  a  State-aided  scheme,  and  they  were 
instructed  as  delegates  would  be  which  way  to  vote, 
then,  I  take  it,  the  resolution  they  would  arrive 
at  would  be  the  voice  of  the  members  ;  but  when 
they  are  sent  upon  general  business,  and  no 
State-aided  scheme  is  discussed  before  they  are 
sent,  and  then  they  arrive  at  a  vote  upon  the 
question  after  discussing  it  among  themselves,  I 
say  it  is  an  official  definition,  and  not  a  definition 
of  the  members  generally  throughout  the 
country. 

14852.  The  whole  of  the  business  of  your 
society,  I  suppose,  that  has  to  be  brought 
before  the  A.  M.  C.  is  sent  round  to  the 
whole  of  the  districts  and  the  lodges?— I 
speak  for  my  own  society,  and  I  say  this,  that  the 
year  the  vote  was  given  adverse  to  a  State-aided 
scheme  it  would  never  have  been  brought  before 
the  members  of  the  society  before  they  elected 
their  delegates.  The  report  was  transmitted 
from  the  secretary  to  the  executive,  the  executive 
transmitted  the  report  to  the  A.  M.  C,  the 
secretary  drew  up  the  resolutions  which  were 
submitted  to  the  meeting  by  a  member  there,  and 
was  carried.  It  had  never  been  brought  before 
the  lodges  throughout  the  order  before  it  was 
voted  upon. 

14853.  Was  it  not  put  in  the  agenda  ? — The 
resolution  that  was  carried  was  not  put  in  the 
agenda  so  far  as  my  knowledge  bears  me  out ;  I 
think  I  can  speak  authoritatively. 

1 4854.  How  did  it  come  before  the  meeting  if 
it  was  not  in  the  agenda  ? — It  came  before  the 
meeting  by  permission  of  the  grand  master  for 
the  time  being. 

14855.  No  notice  having  been  given  before, 
was  it  carried  ? — It  was  carried. 

14856.  Unanimously  ? — No,  I  myself  spoke 
against  it. 

14857.  How  was  that  vote  ? — I  cannot  tell  at 
present,  I  could  not  give  an  answer  to  the 
numbers. 

10858.  Nearly  unanimously  I  suppose? — I  am 
sure  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  cannot  say,  it  was 


Mr.  Sluckall — continued. 

nearly  unanimous,  there  was  a  large  minority 
against  it. 

14859.  Against  it ;  that  is  to  say,  against  the 
schemes  brought  before  the  meeting  ? — Yes,  that 
is  true. 

14860.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  men  who 
voted  at  that  A,  M.  C.  did  not  understand  the 
question  they  were  voting  upon  ? — No,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that. 

14861.  With  regard  to  these  oflUcials,  how 
many  of  them  have  you  in  your  society  ;  T  sup- 
pose your  society  has  between  70  and  80  thousand 
members  ? — When  I  speak  of  officials  I  speak  of 
the  secretary  of  the  society  as  representing  the 
society  at  the  affiliated  conference  of  friendly 
societies,  which  has  had  this  matter  under  con- 
sideration. 

14862.  You  then  bring  down  the  officials  with 
regard  to  the  National  Independent  Order  to 
simply  the  secretary  of  the  society  ? — In  that 
connection  acting  through  the  executive. 

14863.  Yes,  what  you  call  the  executive;  I 
suppose  you  would  not  call  those  officials  in  that 
sense  as  giving  a  voice  contrary  to  the  great  body 
of  the  society  ? — I  wish  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Chairman. 

14864.  He  does  not  say  necessarily  contrary, 
he  says  they  came  to  a  decision  without  having 
consulted  them  ;  it  may  be  entirely  in  accordance 
with  their  wishes. 

Mr.  Stockall 

14865.  I  will  not  pursue  the  matter  any 
further,  I  wanted  to  clear  up  the  point  as  to 
what  he  meant  by  officials  as  against  the  general 
body  of  the  members,  because  I  simply  dispute 
his  views. 

Mr.  Henley. 

14866.  The  witness  said  he  wished  to  be  clear 
upon  one  point? — I  need  not  repeat  it,  I  was 
only  going  to  reiterate  what  1  had  said,  and  it  is 
useless  to  do  that. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  James  Callear,  Shingler,  Ocker  Hill,  Tipton,  Staffordshire  (in  the  Dudley  Union), 

called  in :  and  Examined. 


Ocoupation 
and  position, 


Chairman. 

14867.  You  live  at  Tipton? — I  do,  my  Lord. 

14868.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I  am  a 
shingler. 

14869.  And  do  you  fill  any  offices  ?•— Well,  I 
represent  the  ironworkers  of  South  Staffordshire 
in  the  South  Staffordshire  Iron  and  Steel  Wages 
Board. 

Pau  er"  Ti  due    1'^^^*^-  have  come  here  to  give  us  your 

largely  tfTwant^P^'^^^^  about  the  Operation  of  the  Poor  Law ; 
of  full  work,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  your 
opinion  is  ? — Well,  we  are  of  opinion  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  pauperism  in  the  Black 
Country  is  due  to  idleness  or  lack  of  thrift.  It 
is  mainly  due  to  enforced  idleness.  For  instance, 
take  the  firm  I  myself  am  employed  by,  which 


Chairman — continued. 

is  the  Patent  Shaft  and  Axletree  Company  of 
Wednesbury  ;  in  the  department  in  which  I  work 
we  only  worked  last  year  114^  turns;  in  1892 
we  were  only  able  to  work  78  turns  and  some  of 
my  fellow  workers  are  able  to  get  only  4.<(.  per 
day.  It  will  readily  be  seen  as  to  what  was 
their  average  rate  of  wages  per  week. 


work, 


Mr,  Broadhurst. 
14871.  What  is  a  turn  ?— That  is  a  day's 


Chairman. 


14872.  Do  these  men  usually  belong  to  fi-iendly  Society  pw, 
societies  or  not  ?—  Well,  some  of  them  ;  not  all^'""' 
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Chairman — continued. 

of  them;  I,  myself,  am  not  a  member  of  any 
friendly  society. 

14873.  Do  you  belong  to  any  society  whatever 
for  sick  relief  ? — I  belong  to  the  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers ;  that  is  the  only  society 
I  belong  to. 

14874.  Does  that  make  payments  in  ill-health  ? 
— No,  my  Lord. 

14875.  What  does  it  do  ? — It  only  provides  in 
case  of  death,  personal  death,  or  the  death  of 
one's  wife,  or  the  death  of  one's  child  ;  it  always 
provides  in  case  of  strikes  or  lock-outs ;  that 
really  is  the  purpose  of  the  association. 

14876.  What  is  the  feeling  with  respect  to 
in-door  relief  in  your  district  ?  —  There  is  a 
rather  strong  antipathy  to  it,  and  there  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  poor  are  harshly  treated 
in  the  workhouse,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
bring  up  cases  in  point. 

14877.  What  proportion  of  those  receiving 
Poor  Law  relief  receive  it  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
That  I  could  not  say. 

14878.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  a  large  one  ? — 
Well,  fairly  large,  I  would  think.  I  have  been 
seeking  this  last  few  days  to  get  a  Return  of  the 
out-door  paupers  in  our  district,  but  I  have 
failed  to  be  successful  ;  I  made  application  to 
the  clerk  of  the  guardians.  We  have  been,  in 
the  years  that  have  gone,  accustomed  to  publish 
these  Returns. 

14879.  Is  Tipton  a  Union  ? — No,  my  Lord,  but 
part  of  a  Union  ;  we  really  belong  to  the  Dudley 
Union  ;  I  tloink  the  Dudley  Union  is  comprised 
of  Tipton,  Rowley  ,Dudley  Borough,  and  Sedgeley. 

14880.  Well,  you  say  that  there  is  a  belief 
that  they  are  badly  treated  ;  have  you  ever 
inquired  at  all  yourself  into  those  questions  ? — 
Well,  there  is  an  old  man  I  know;  I  know  him 
well ;  his  name  is  Morris  ;  he  works  at  Messrs. 
William  Hunt  and  Son's  Chemical  Works, 
Wednesbury.  Well,  I  know  he  is  about  73 
years  of  age  :  he  was  born  in  1820.  During  the 
winters  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  has  felt 
constrained,  in  consequence  of  infirmity,  to  spend 
his  days  in  the  workhouse,  but  he  has  always 
been  glad  to  get  out  in  the  summer  time,  when 
he  can  get  to  his  work,  I  may  say  that  he  lives 
in  lodgings,  and,  well,  he  just  fairly  drags  himself 
to  the  work  ;  it  is  not  walking.  He  is,  as  I  say, 
infirm,  but  he  manages  in  the  summer  time  to 
drag  himself  to  the  work,  and  he  works  for  his 
employers  now,  I  am  told,  for  Is.  4c?.  a  day, 
breaking  stones,  and  he  prefers  that — to  walk  two 
miles  to  his  work,  and  to  be  able  to  earn  only 
Is.  4tZ.  a  day — he  prefers  that  to  living  in  the 
workhouse ;  so,  my  Lord,  it  seems  to  me  that 
even  from  that  case  the  workhouse  cannot  be  a 
bed  of  roses. 

14881.  But  may  it  not  be  that  in  the  work- 
house he  is  obliged  to  comply  with  certain 
regulations  as  to  discipline,  as  to  freedom  in  the 
workhouse,  which  must  be  irksome  to  him, 
whereas  however  small  his  earnings  may  be  he 
has,  at  any  rate,  got  freedom  when  he  is  outside 
the  workhouse? — I  believe,  my  Lord,  that  is 
the  consideration  with  him  ;  but  there  are  other 
considerations.  I  spoke  to  him  sympathetically 
some  time  ago  

14882.  That,  I  suppose,  is  inherent  in  the 


Chairman — continued. 

workhouse  ;  there  are  several  other  that 
may  be  found  in  the  workhouse — bad  fijod, 
rough  treatment,  disagreeable  associations,  all 
these  things ;  can  you  tell  us  anything  about 
them? — Yes,  my  Lord,  that  is  what  he  com- 
plained of.  I  spoke  to  him  sympathetically  some- 
time ago,  and  he  said  he  did  not  care  for  being  in 
the  workhouse,  because  the  bread  was  often  such 
as  he  could  not  eat — bad  ;  and  we  know  that  that 
is  the  case.  I  hold  in  my  hand  now  a  report  of 
the  guardians  for  the  district  I  come  from 
— a  neighbouring  district  rather — Walsall,  and 
this  report  is  dated  January  26th  last,  and  two 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  namely,  Messrs. 
Hulford  and  Lavender,  have  to  say  that  they  are 
very  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  but  the  bread  waa 
absolutely  unfit  for  food.  This  Mr.  Morris  also 
complained  of,  well,  he  called  it  the  skilly  ;  of 
course  we  understand  he  meant  the  gruel,  that 
he  did  not  care  for  that ;  and  then  the  habit,  the 
general  habit,  was  altogether  different  from  what 
he  had  been  used  to,  the  liberty  of  rising  and 
retiring,  &.c. 

14883.  I  suppose  if  it  were  well  managed  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  old  people 
who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  and  who 
cannot  have  a  comfortable  home,  to  go  into  a 
place  where  they  get  warmth  and  sufficient  food 
and  lodging  for  nothing? — Unquestionably,  my 
Lord. 

14884.  But,  however,  as  I  understand,  you 
complain  of  the  workhouse  as  not  properly  con- 
ducted ? — Well,  it  is  not  a  bed  of  roses,  and  there 
is  a  great  antipathy  against  it,  and  perhaps  not 
without  cause  in  every  case. 

14885.  H  ow  about  the  out-door  relief  ?  —  q  j  joor  relief 
Well,  there  IS  an  opinion  in  the  district  wheretoo  low,  if 

I  come  from  that  it  is  not  at  all  liberal, ■ 
indeed,  that  it  is  the  other  way,  and  it  perhaps  ig®''^'"P'*- 
made  so,  because  generally  in  my  district  when 
people  apply  for  relief  they  are  offered  the 
house.  The  old  man  to  whom  I  referred  applied 
for  relief  ;  he  was  offered  the  house  ;  he  did  not 
ask  afterwards  for  out-door  relief.  I  know  an 
old  lady  very  respectable.  I  have  known  her 
for  years ;  she  is  73  years  of  age,  and  a  widow; 
she  was  necessitated  by  consequence  of  widow- 
hood to  apply  for  relief,  and,  well,  they  just 
offered  her  the  house  in  the  first  place,  and  she 
told  me — and  it  was  rather  characteristic  of 
her  ;  I  thought  there  seemed  to  be  a  world  of 
meaning  in  her  tone — she  said,  "  I  told  them 
"  liberty  is  sweet,"  and  she  preferred  to  take 
2s.  of  out-door  relief  to  entering  the  house-  Out 
of  the  2s.  she  pays  Is.  per  week  for  lodging,  and 
\d.  a  week  to  the  burial  fund,  that  leaves  her 
just  lie?,  to  live  upon,  and  you  can  well  un- 
derstand, my  Lord,  that  that  has  to  be  supple- 
mented by  private  charity  to  keep  her  from 
absolute  starvation. 

14886.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Jephcott  said  ofSho"W  be  4*. 
the  4s.  a  week,  would  you  agree  with  that,  or"'^^*' 

have  you  got  some  idea  of  your  OAvn  upon  the 
subject  ? — Well,  I  should  say  that  one  could  do 
but  little  with  4.s-.,  and  I  should  rather  say  it 
would  be  well  while  we  are  doing  a  thing  to  do 
it  well,  and  to  give  5s. ;  but  I  understood  Mr. 
Jephcott  to  say  that  4s.  was  the  least,  and  I  cer- 
tainly quite  agree  with  him  there,  my  Lord. 
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14887.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  would 
like  to  say  upon  that  point  ? — Nothing  more  just 
at  present. 

Pensions  pre-  14888.  We  will  come  now  if  you  please  to 
ferable.  ^j^g  pension  scheme  ;  these  being  the  objections 
that  you  have  against  the  in-door  and  the  out- 
door relief,  what  say  you  to  a  pension  scheme 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aged  poor  ? — Well,  it  seems 
to  be  a  general  impression  in  my  neighbourhood, 
my  Lord,  that  it  would  be  highly  preferable  to 
the  present  system  which  is  in  operation.  I  have 
heard,  certainly — I  do  not  know  with  what  ac- 
curacy— that  it  costs  us  about  50  per  cent,  to 
administer  the  present  Poor  Law,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  the  cost,  if  a  pension  scheme  were  in 
operation,  would  be  nearly  as  much  as  that ;  the 
cost  to  the  State  I  mean. 
Mr.  Chamber-  14889.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  scheme 
Iain's  scheme  which  in  your  opinion  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  working  people  without  injuring  their 
character? — The  district  I  come  from  is  pretty 
near  to  Birmingham,  and  we  have  heard  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  pension  scheme,  and  that  seems  to 
be  the  scheme  around  which  our  ideas  cling  as 
the  scheme  which  we  should  certainly  go  for. 
Would  be  14890.  Do   you   think   that  many   of  your 

much  u;ed  and  people  would  go  for  it? — I  think,  my  Lord,  a 
Mep  thrift.  gQQ([  proportion  of  them,  especially  the  more 
intelligent  of  them ;  and  I  think  that  the  fathers 
of  families  would  impress  upon  their  sons  as  they 
were  growing  up  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
old  age,  and  so  almost  insisting  upon  them 
qualifying  before  they  arrived,  say,  at  the  age  of 
25. 

14891.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  able  to 
lay  aside  the  50s.  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  re- 
quires of  them  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  think  so,  when 
trade  is  good,  well  able  when  they  are  young,  I 
mean  between  tlie  ages  of  20  and  25. 

14892.  And  you  think  that  a  great  number  of 
these  young  people  would  from  their  desire  to 
provide  for  old  age  and  from  the  pressure 
put  upon  them  by  their  parents  be  found 
ready  to  subscribe  ? — I  do,  my  Lord,  and 
I  also  think  that,  in  cases  of  young  men 
applying  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  a 
working  man,  that  he  himseK  would  say  that 
it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  one  suing  for  his 
daughter's  hand  should  be  provided  for  in  old  age, 
and  he  would  be  inclined  to  make  it  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  granting  his  consent  that 
the  person  qualified. 

14893.  This  first  scheme  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
would  be  a  provision  for  himself,  but  it  would  be 
none  for  his  wife  if  she  survived  him  ;  is  not  that 
so  ? — Well,  yes,  I  think  that  is  so,  certainly. 

14894.  She  would  get  the  benefit  of  it  if  they 
both  lived  to  65,  and  so  long  as  they  both  lived 
after  65  ? — Just  so. 

14895.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  scheme  were 
started  without  being  connected  with  a  scheme 
for  providing  against  sickness  that  it  would  stand 
upon  its  own  legs,  and  would  be  supported  by 
the  working  people  ? — I  do,  my  Lord.  I  think  it 
would  find  very  great  favour  with  those  who  are 
intelligent. 

14896.  You  are  aware  that  there  have  been 
many  schemes  through  the  Post  OflSce  for  en- 
abling people  to  provide  deferred  annuities  ? — I 


Chairman — continued. 

am  aware  that  such  exist ;  but  1  know  but  little 
about  the  particulars. 

14897.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  have 
ever  joined  ? — I  do  not. 

14898.  Do  a  considerable  proportion  of  thewoi 
working  men  connected  with  your  district  reach  puddtaij 
the  age  of  65  ? — Well,  not  a  very  large  propor- 
tion. Take  the  puddlers,  for  example.  Well, 
puddling  requires  very  great  physical  strength  ; 
and  the  puddler  works  to — well,  I  have  never 
tested  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  works,  but 
I  should  suppose  it  was  between  150  and 
200  degrees  in  the  summer  time.  You  can  well 
understand  that  that  helps  to  break  up  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  when  a  puddler  reaches  the 
age  of  55 — well,  he  does  not  very  often  follow 
his  employment. 

14899.  Would  such  a  man,  do  you  think,  sub- 
scribe to  such  an  annuity,  which  would  only  be 
payable  to  him  when  he  was  65  ? — Well,  men 
generally  think  they  a,re  going  to  live  a  long 
time ;  they  do  not  apprehend  that  they  are 
going  to  die  at  55,  even  though  they  work 
hard. 

14900.  Sixty-five  is  the  time,  not  55  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I  was  speaking,  my  Lord,  as  to  the  fact  that 
puddling  wears  a  man  out  very  considei'ably, 
and  he  is  not  able  to  follow  his  employment 
much  after  55. 

14901.  Still,  in  that  case,  if  he  broke  down  at 
55,  he  would  have  to  bridge  over  the  interval 
between  55  and  65  before  he  got  anv  benefit 
from  this  scheme  ? — .Yes,  my  Lord  ;  but  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  he  would  break  down  abso- 
lutely as  a  workman  at  55 ;  he  would  break 
down  as  a  puddler. 

14902.  He  would  find  other  work  ? — Just  so  ; 
and,  indeed,  that  is  the  case  in  connection  with 
private  firms,  that  a  light  situation  is  found  for 
such  a  one  who  has  been  an  old  servant,  and 
served  in  this  capacity,  and  so  on.  He  goes  on 
in  some  cases,  perhaps,  to  the  age  of  63 ;  and  I 
know  an  old  gentleman — he  has  been  a  stubborn 
one,  certainly,  and  he  is  rather  an  exception — 
who  is  about  74,  and  he  seems,  well,  quite  as 
young  as  his  eldest  son.  He  has  been  a 
puddler,  too,  and  he  is  working  now  as  a 
labourer. 

14903.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  valued 
to  add  to  what  you  have  said  ? — Well,  my  Lord,  aid, 
I  have  heard  the  workmen  with  whom  I  have 
mixed  argue  for  a  pension  scheme.  They  have 
said  that,  as  a  nation,  we  owe  our  proud  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  Avorld  to  a  very  great 
extent  to  the  fact  that  we  are  an  industrial 
people. 

14904.  That  is  with  an  idea  I  suppose  of 
having  their  subscriptions  doubled  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country  ? — Just  so,  my  Lord. 

14905.  And  think  they  have  a  right  to  it  ? — 
Just  so  ,*  they  say  that  England  is  the  workshop 
of  the  world,  and  that  is  so  largely,  if  not  mainly,  I 
in  consequence  of  her  working  men.    In  conse-  m 
quence  of  their  industry,  their  painstaking  appH-  'J^ 
cation,  and  thoroughness,  as  the  result  we  arepenjioi>f 
prosperous,  and  as  the  result  of  our  prosperity  States » 
we  are  able  to  pay,  not  only  a  good  salary  to 
those  who  sserve  us — our  Civil  eervants,  those  who 

fight  for  us  and  others — but  are  able  to  give 
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them  a  pension,  after  they  have  served  us  a 
certain  number  of  years.  If  we  are  able  to  do 
this,  and  we  are,  how  comes  it.  that  our  working 
men,  who  help  to  make  this  possible,  are  in  their 
old  age  neglected,  pauperised,  and  sent  to  the 
workhouse  ?  We  think  that  they,  too,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  service  they  have  rendered  to 
the  community,  should  receive  a  pension,  to  take 
effect  either  after  they  have  worked  a  given 
number  of  years,  or  else  after  they  have 
attained  a  certain  age.  And  then,  my 
Lord,  I  think  that  a  pension  scheme  would  help 
to  nationalize  the  Poor  Law,  and  that  it  seems 
to  me  would  be  desirable.  Tipton,  the  parish 
where  I  live,  is  a  mining  district ;  when  the 
mines  were  open,  and  while  they  were  in  full 
operation  we  had  a  large  influx  of  population. 
Now  tliat  the  mines  are  nearly  worked  out  we 
have  an  excessive  population,  a  scarcity  of  em- 
ployment, and  a  consequent  increase  in  pauper- 
ism. 

14906.  Does  not  the  population  move  else- 
where  to   where  labour  is  wanted  and  better 


Chairman  — continued. 

14911.  Four  shillings  per  day? — Four  shillings 
per  day,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  some  of  them  in  old  age  have  lost  hope  and 
heart  and  taken  to  drink,  and  that  others  unfor- 
tunately have  preferred  suicide  after  having 
sought  to  make  both  ends  meet,  to  live  respec- 
tably after  having  worked  hard,  and  feeling  a 
repugnance  to  the  workhouse,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  some  have  preferred  suicide  to  dying  a 
pauper  and  filling  a  pauper's  grave. 

14912.  Have  you  anything  more? — Nothing 
more,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Chamberlain, 

14913.  Mr.  Callear,  among  workmg-men  there  J,^'^'"J^j^^^*"°** 
is  a  very  strong  feeling,  is  there  not,  about  this 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ?  —Very  strong, 

indeed,  sir. 

14914.  A  feeling  that  the  house  is  forced  uj)on 
them  when  a  more  liberal  administration  of 
out-door  relief  would  be  the  right  thing? — Tliat 
is  so. 

14915.  There  has  been  no  serious  agitation 


remunerated  ? — Not  easily,  my  Lord.    We  find    about  it — public   agitation — has    there  ? —  No, 


that,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  working  of  the 
mines  for  example  has  disturbed  a  lot  of  property  ; 
small  house  property  holders  have  in  some  in- 
stances been  thrown  upon  the  rates,  and  thus  the 
pauperism  has  been  increased,  and  the  taxable 
value  of  the  property  has  been  lowered.  Those 
who  have  themselves  made  the  money  by  working 
the  mines  are  able  to  live,  and  in  some  cases  do 
live,  outside  the  boundary  where  there  are  few 
poor  and  consequently  low  poor  rates,  and  thus 
escape  the  burdens,  and  leave  those  who  are 
comparatively  poor,  and  live  in  Tipton,  to  dis- 
charge the  obligations  which  another  person's 
financial  success  has  helped  to  create,  and  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  a  pension  scheme  would 
help  to  distribute  and  equalise  the  burden. 

14907.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like 
to  say  ?— Well,  I  might  say,  my  Lord,  that  I 
feel  rather  strongly  personally  on  this  matter. 
I  commenced  working  when  I  was  about  10 
years  of  age,  I  am  now  over  40  ;  well,  I  did  not 
marry  till  I  was  26  ;  I  have  never  been  drunk  in 
my  life  ;  I  think  I  have  been  thrifty. 

14908.  Did  you  put  by  any  money  when  you 
were  young  ? — I  did  ;  I  saved  a  considerable 
sum. 

14909.  In  what  investment  ? — In  a  building 
society. 

14910.  Are  you  in  consequence  the  owner  of 
the  house  in  which  you  live  ? — No,  my  Lord  ; 
but  I  possess  a  small  house  property,  but  I  was 
about  to  say  this,  that  notwithstanding  I  am 
what  is  called  a  skilled  workman,  and  I  have 
been  able  to  earn  better  wages  than  the  genera- 
lity of  my  fellow  working-men,  such  has  been 
the  condition  of  w«x'k  with  us,  I  mean  we  have 
lacked  it  so  much,  that  had  I  been  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  it  I  should  have  had  nothing  to  look 

pect  forward  to  in  my  old  age  but  the  workhouse  on 
the  one  hand  or  to  live  at  the  expense  of  private 
charity  on  the  other  ;  and  if  that  is  the  case 
wth  myself  what  must  be  the  case  with  some  of 
my  fellow  working-men,  men  who  when  em- 
ployed have  only  been  able  to  earn  4s.  per 
week  


certainly  not ;  it  has  not  amounted  to  a  public 
agitation. 

14916-7.  But  suppose  some  man  of  local 
influence  and  importance  were  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  such  an  agitation,  suppose,  let  us  say, 
to  give  you  an  illusti'ation,  a  man  like  Mr.  Collings 
were  to  go  round  your  part  of  the  country  and 
agitate  in  favour  of  an  alteration  in  the  Poor 
Law,  do  you  think  he  would  carry  the  people 
with  him  ? — Certainly  ;  the  people  seem  to  be 
made  up  against  the  system  altogethei',  and  they 
prefer  a  change. 

14918.  All  the  people  that  you  know  are  against 
the  system,  against  the  Poor  Law  system? — 
Just  so. 

14919.  And  yet  up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  serious  agitation  ? — ■  None  whatever. 

14920.  But  if  some  politician  of  emmence  and 
influence  were  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
agitation  against  the  system,  would  you  follow 
him  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

14921.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  very 
serious  agitation  then  ?—  Yes  ;  I  think  the 
agitation  would  point  to  a  change  there  from  the 
difference  in  administering  the  Poor  Law  and  to 
administering  it  by  an  old  age  pension. 

14922.  My  object  was  to  find  out  from  you 
whether  you  thought  there  might  be  a  dangerous 
agitation  if  nothing  were  done,  and  whether  the 
provision  of  an  old  age  pension  scheme  might  do 
sometliing  to  prevent  a  dangerous  agitation? — 
Just  so,  I  believe  that. 

Mr.  Henley. 

14923.  I  must  ask  you  just  to  explain  to  us, 
definitely,  what  alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  you 
suggest? — Well,  I  should  suggest  that  there 
should  be  a  pension  given  to  those  who  had  quali- 
fied either  when  they  arrived  at  a  certain  age  or 
after  they  had  worked  a  given  number  of  years 
in  preference  to  the  present  system  of  out-door 
relief. 

14924.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word 
"  qualified  "  ? — Qualified  by  paying  the  50s.  be- 
fore 25. 
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Mode  of  relief 
of  aged  in 
Dudley  Union, 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

14y25.  First  of  all,  and  then  ?— Ten  shillings 
for  the  year  afterwards. 

14926.  Into  a  benefit  society  ? — Well,  no,  not 
into  a  benefit  society  ;  into, — well,  the  presump- 
tion is,  I  think,  into  the  Post  Office. 
Other  forms  of  14927.  Well,  now,  you  have  invested  your 
saving.  money  in  houses  ;  if  this  scheme  had  been  in 
operation,  would  you  have  dropped  the  houses 
and  gone  into  this  scheme  ? — I  should  have  tried 
to  have  carried  them  both. 

14928.  But  suppose  you  could  only  have 
afforded  to  go  into  one,  should  you  have  gone 
into  the  scheme,  which  would  take  about  40 
years,  or  would  you  have  gone  into  the  houses  ? 
— Well,  I  think  I  should  have  gone  into  the 
houses. 

14929.  Into  the  houses  ?— That  is,  if  I  had 
been  able. 

14930.  Do  the  guardians  in  the  Dudley  Union 
force  the  old  people  into  the  workhouse? — No, 
but  they  generally  offer  them  the  house  in  the 
first  case  ;  they  do  not  force  them  in. 

14931.  Does  that  mean  that  they  refuse  out- 
door relief  to  old  people  ? — Certainly  not,  but 
judge  how  handsome  the  relief  is  in  the  case  of 
this  old  lady,  for  instance,  the  2s.  a  week. 

14932.  That  is  an  inadequate  relief ;  but  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  indoor  relief  is  the  rule 
or  the  exception  to  all  people ;  do  they  usually 
get  thetn  into  the  house? — The  officials  seek  to 
make  it  the  rule  ;  that  is  the  impression ;  they 
seek  to  make  it  the  rule  of  administering  indoor 
relief ;  they  seek  to  make  indoor  relief  the  rule. 

14933.  You  think  indoor  relief  is  the  rule,  and 
out-door  relief  is  the  exception? — Just  so. 

14934.  According  to  figures,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  ;  here  are  the  numbers  of  indoor  paupers 
during  the  whole  year  over  65  years  of  age 
and  there  were  only  320  of  those  persons  in  the 
Dudley  Workhouse,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
were  2,843  old  people  over  65  years  of  age  get- 
ting out-door  relief ;  so,  according  to  these 
figures,  out-door  relief  seems  to  be  the  rule. 
But  would  the  proportion  be  the  same  at 
Tipton,  taken  alone,  as  for  the  whole  of  the 
Union  ? — There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in 
Tipton  that  the  officials  seek  to  make,  as  I 
said  before,  indoor  relief  the  rule  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  offer  every  person  applying  the  house. 

14935.  No ;  these  figures  apply  to  the  Avhole 
of  the  Dudley  Union,  to  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
contained  in  the  Dudley  Union  ? — So  I  under- 
stand. 

Chairman. 

14936.  You  must  remember  ihey  are  admi- 
nistered by  the  same  board  of  guardians  ? — I 
understand  that. 

14937.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
Tipton  would  be  treated  differently  from  any 
other  parish  in  the  imion  ? — There  might  be  a 
possibility,  I  should  think,  my  Lord,  that  there 
Avould  be  more  indoor  from  Tipton  proportionately 
than  from  the  other  parts  of  the  union. 

14938.  Even  although  the  system  was  admi- 
nistered by  the  same  board  of  guardians,  and 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  on  the  same 
principle? — Just  so,  there  might  be  that  pos- 
sibility. 

14939.  But  why  should  Tipton  be  specially 


Chairman — continued, 
picked  out  for.  a  different  treatment  from  the 
other  parishes? — I  do  not  say  absolutely,  my 
Lord,  that  is  so.    I  only  give  my  impression. 

Mr.  Henley. 

14940.  The  broad  facts  are  that  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  1st  January  there  were  only  -5 
receiving  in-door  relief,  and  3-8  receiving  out- 
door relief,  so  that  the  out-door  relief  evidently 
is  freely  given  at  Dudley  in  the  union. 

Chairman. 

14941.  Six  to  one  ? — I  do  not  say,  my  Lord, 
that  they  refuse  to  give  it,  but  they  generally, 
in  the  first  case,  offer  the  house,  and  then,  if  the 
house  is  not  accepted,  they  generally  give  meagre 
relief.  ^ 

Mr.  Henley. 

14942.  Was  that  old  person  that  you  men- 
tioned breaking  stones  working  for  the  guardians 
or  working  for  outside  people  ? — Working  for 
his  masters,  who  are  chemical  works  proprietors, 
Messrs.  William  Hunt  &  Sons. 

14943.  And  he  was  getting  the  market  rateNoi 
of  wages  whatever  it  might  be.     You  haveofDwII 
nothing  to  complain  about  yourself  of  your  own^^""* 
knowledge  as  to  ill-treatment  of  people  in  the 
workhouse   at   Dudley  ? — No,  nothing,  and  I 
should  say,  lest  there  should  be  a  misunder- 
standing respecting  this  man,  Morris,  that  alt  hough 
I  know  him  well  he  does  not  come  in  our  Union 
in  Tipton,  he  is  just  outside  our  boundary,  and 
he  really  is  in  the  West  Bromwich  Union. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

14944.  Is  it  very  general  for  the  employers  How  fa 
to  find  work  for  their  old  hands  from  55  to  65  P'oy*" 
years  of  age  ?— So  far  as  private  firms  are  con-^^g*^ 
cerned  there  is  very  _great  sympathy  with  the 

old  workmen,  and  I  believe  that  masters  gener- 
ally in  the  district  I  came  from  do  their  best  to 
find  such  employment.  But  so  far  as  firms  are 
concerned,  limited  firms  I  mean,  companies,  well, 
the  same  sympathy  is  not  experienced  and  the 
same  help  is  not  aflforded.  One  can  well  under- 
stand that,  because  the  managers  feel  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  shareholders,  and  also  the  directors 
feel  such  responsibility. 

14945.  You  would  not  suggest  the  pension  Age  for 
should   commence  earlier  than  65? — Well,  Isioo. 
think  myself  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  have 

one  or  two  classes  ;  say,  for  example,  when  a 
man — suppose  he  was  qualified  to  receive  a  pen- 
sion at  65 — found  in  the  course  of  years  that  the 
probabilities  would  be  that  his  constitution  would 
be  breaking  up  before  that  time,  if  he  could 
transfer  so  as  to  qualify  for  a  pension  at  60  :  I 
think  that  would  be  desirable. 

14946.  And  you  understood  that  such  a  scheme  Would  b 
would  generally  be  supported  ?— I  do  ]  I  believe  P^P"'"- 
that  it  would. 

14947.  In  preference  to  buying  house  pro- 
perty ? — Well,  it  is  not  everybody  who  is  able  to 
buy  house  property. 

14948.  You  think  they  would  prefer  to  go  in 
for  an  investment  coming  to  their  aid,  say  in 
30  years  or  40  years  from  ihe  time  they  make 
the  investment  ? — I  think  if  they  Avould  see  the 
wisdom  of  it  the  most  iutellio^ent  of  them  would 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued, 
qualify,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  receive  such 
pension. 

"    .     .         .  years 


14949. 


All  look  forward  to  living 


to  65 


of  age  ;  everybody  in  the  district  now,  do  they  ? 
— Well,  I  could  not  say  ihat  everybody  does  ;  I 
should  hope  that  they  do. 

14950.  But  most  of  them  ? — What  we  hope  to 
acquire,  that  wu  seek  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

14951.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  are  in  favour 
of  everyone  having  a  pension,  whether  it  is  needed 
or  not  ? — Well,  I  think  that  for  the  commence- 
ment, anyway,  there  should  be  qualification.^ 

14952.  What  kind  of  qualification  ?— Qualifica- 
tion by  payment  for  instance,  contributions ; 
that  is  the  sense  in  which  I  mean  it. 

14953.  You  would  have  the  pension  then 
provided  in  some  measure  by  the  pensioner  ?— 
Just  so. 

14954.  By  contributions  to  some  fund? — 
Just  so. 

14955.  Either  outside  the  State  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State  ?— In  connection  with  the 
State. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen, 

14956.  Do  you  belong  to  any  friendly  society? 
— T.  do  not. 

14957.  Do  yovt  know  whether  there  are  any 
working  men  guardians  on  the  Dudley  Board  ? — 
I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
guardians.  Unfortunately,  in  the  election  of 
guardians,  for  Tipton  parish,  all  the  guardians 
were,  I  believe,  elected  from  the  west ;  I  live 
in  the  eastern  division  of  the  parish. 

14958.  You  have  not  thought  at  all  of  getting 
the  administration  altered  by  electing  working 
men  to  the  guardians  now  that  you  have  the 
power  to  do  so  ?— No  ;  I  have  not  thought  much 
about  that  matter. 

14959.  And  you  were  rather  astonished  by 
Mr.  Henley's  figures.  I  suppose  the  fact  is  that 
the  beliefs  about  the  workhouse  are  rather  more 


Mr.  Humphreys- Owen — continued. 

from  hearsay  than  from  actual  experience  ? — 
Well,  there  is  some  little  actual  experience,  I 
believe. 

14960.  Do  you  think,  on  the  general  question,  Penswns  and 
that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  the 
pension  given  generally  out  of  public  funds  than 

it  would  be  to  organise  labour  so  as  to  compel 
employers  to  give  adequate  wages  ;  by  adequate 
wages,  I  mean  wages  Avhich  would  not  only 
support  the  man  through  his  working  time,  but 
also  enable  him  to  save  for  old  age?— Well,  the 
general  opinion  in  my  district  seems  to  j)oint  to 
taking  a  pension  from  the  State,  the  public 
fimds. 

14961.  Can  you  say  why  ;  would  it  not  seem 
prima  facie  more  satisfactory  to  have  Avages 
sufficiently  good  to  enable  a  man  to  make  his 
own  savings  than  to  call  upon  the  general  tax- 
payers to  do  it  ? — If  that  could  be  brouglit  about  ; 
but  we  can  hardly  see  how  it  could  be  made 
possible  and  guaranteed. 

Chairman. 

14962.  I  suppose  that  even  if  the  wages  were 
fixed  at  a  higher  rate  there  could  be  no  power  in 
the  State  or  elsewhere  to  give  employment  to 
people  where  there  was  no  employment  for  them, 
and  therefore  you  would  have  a  large  number 
who  are  not  earning  wages  at  all  :  Avouldnot  that 
be  the  case  ? — Certainly,  my  Lord,  certainly  ; 
that  is  just  the  disability  Ave  are  labouring  under 
now  ;  well,  the  one  part  of  it  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

14963.  1  am  afraid  you  may  think  this  rather  Source  ofSiait 
remote,  but  the  money,  after  all,  must  come  fromaW. 
somewhere,  and  if  it  does  not  come  from  the 

realised  capital  of  the  country  it  must  come  from 
that  which  is  earned  year  by  year,  and  month  by 
month  ? — It  comes  partly  from  taxation,  cer  - 
tainly, I  understand. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Noon. 
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Wednesday,  2l8t  February  1894. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Platfair,  k.c.b. 
The   Right   Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, M.P. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Me.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mk.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Edwin  Nokes,  Lickey  End,  Bromsgrove,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Occupation  and 
family. 


Life  and  work- 
ing time  of 
labourers. 


Pauperism  : 
causes  and 
amount. 


Particulars. 


Chairman. 

14964.  What  is  your  age  ? — Sixtv-two,  my 
Lord, 

14965.  You  live  at  Lickey  End,  Bromsgrove  ? 
—Yes. 

14966.  What  are  you? — A  working  gardener. 

14967.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Lickey 
End  ?—  From  49  to  50  years. 

14968.  Are  you  married  ?— Yes. 

14969.  Is  your  wife  alive? — Yes. 

14970.  How  many  children  have  you  had  ? — 
Ten  living,  and  four  buried. 

14971.  As  a  general  rule  up  to  what  age  can 
the  rural  labourers  work  ? — From  60  to  65. 

14972.  And  what  should  you  say  was  the  life 
of  an  ordinary  labourer  ? — From  70  to  75,  my 
Lord. 

14973.  Is  there  much  pauperism  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — Yes,  there  is  at  present. 

14974.  What  is  that  owing  to,  in  your  opinion  ? 
— Slackness  of  work. 

14975.  Any  other  cause  ? — Not  that  I  know 
of,  my  Lord  ;  slackness  of  work. 

14976.  Is  it  due  occasionally  to  sickness  ? — In 
some  instances. 

14977.  What  prospect  have  old  men  got  of 
maintaining  themselves,  in  your  part  of  the  world, 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  able  to  earn  their 
own  livelihood  ? — Only  the  workhouse,  my  Lord, 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

14978.  Have  you  a  great  number  of  people  in 
the  workhouse  ? — Well,  I  cannot  exactly  say, 
not  at  tlie  present  moment ;  I  am  not  aware  how 
many  there  is,  but  from  what  I  understood  from 
what  people  say  there  is  a  fair  amount  in  it  at 
present. 

14979.  Men  and  women  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 


Cha  irm  a  n — continued . 

14980.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  most  of  the  old 
people  when  they  cannot  work  are  sent  to  the 
workhouse  ? — Generally. 

14981.  GeueraUy  ?— Yes. 

14982.  I  want  you  to  know  how  the  facts 
really  are,  because  it  would  not  be  fair  to  let 
you  go  on  with  the  impression  that  most  of  them 
go  to  the  workhouse.  In  the  union  of  Broms- 
grove there  are  over  33,000  people ;  of  those, 
take  them  together,  there  are  206  indoor  and 
1,404  out  of  doors,  but  that  is  the  Avhole  popula- 
tion. Now  I  come  to  the  old  poor  ;  that  you 
may  have  the  facts  clearly  in  your  mind,  the 
numbers  indoor  over  65  are  :  men,  53 ;  women, 
9  ;  that  is  62.  The  number  of  old  people  over 
65  receiving  relief  out  of  doors  are  :  men,  223 ; 
women,  295 ;  so  that  there  are  62  people  above 
65  in  the  workhouse,  and  518  not  in  the  work- 
house. I  want  you  to  have  those  facts,  because 
I  see  by  your  proposed  evidence,  which  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading,  that  you  suppose 
that  there  are  as  many  in  the  workhouse  as  there 

are  out  of  it.  Is  there  a  great  dislike  to  going  i^'*^'"*' 
into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  workhouse. 

14983.  How  do  they  show  it?— Well,  from 
what  I  have  heard  people  say,  they  had  a  gi'eat 
dislike  to  going  into  the  union  ;  whatever  old 
people  I  have  had  a  talk  with  they  have  had  a 
certain  dislike  as  regards  going  into  the  union  to 
live  to  end  their  days. 

14984.  Do  the  children  usually  do  anything  to  Children  w 
keep  their  parents  out  of  the   workhouse? — notl»elp- 
"Well,  they  have  been  summoned  in  that  district, 
children  to  help  to  support  a  parent ;  but,  under 

the  circumatances,  they  are  not  able  really  as 
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regards  the  wages  they  get  in  Bromsgrove,  not 
able  to  support  their  parents. 

14985.  What  are  the  usual  wages  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  ? — Well,  they  will  average 
from  105.  to  15s.  per  week  ;  a  general  labourer 
about  2a'.  per  day,  12s.  per  week;  but  such  as 
waggoners  and  carmen,  they  will  average  about 
15s.  per  week. 

14986.  Are  there  ordinary  labourers  of  full 
age  receiving  so  little  as  10s.  per  week? — There 
are  some,  about  the  best  of  the  men,  regular 
labourers,  have  2s.  per  day. 

14987.  Have  they  anything  else  at  other 
times  at  the  hay  and  corn  harvest  ? — That  is 
according  ;  if  they  will  take  work,  they  have  a 
little  extra  at  the  harvest  seasons. 

Lord  Playfatr. 

14988.  And  the  hay  season  ?  —  Hay  and 
harvest. 

Chairman. 

14989.  Y^ou  have  heard  about  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's Pension  Scheme  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  have. 

14990.  And  you  know  all  about  it,  I  dare 
say ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  acted  upon  in 
your  district  by  many  young  people  ? — The  old 
age  pension  scheme,  1  think,  would  be  very 
desirable. 

14991.  Do  you  think  the  yoixng  people  would 
subscribe  to  it  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  think  they 
would. 

14992.  You  know  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
young  people  beginning  early  ? — Yes,  my  Lord, 
it  does. 

14993.  And  do  you  think  that  there  are  many 
of"  the  yormg  people  who  would  subscribe  their 
50s.  ? — If  they  thoroughly  understood  it.  my 
Lord,  I  believe  they  would. 

14994.  Has  it  been  much  talked  about  in 
ypur  part  ? — Well,  I  have  talked  with  several 
people,  and  they  considered  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  and  very  desirable  to  have  an  old 
age  pension. 

14995.  Have  you  talked  with  young  men  ? — 
Well,  I  have  not  had  much  conversation  with 
young  men. 

14996.  But  from  what  you  know  of  young 
men,  because  you  know  young  men  do  not  look 
at  life  exactly  as  old  people  do  ? — No,  my  Lord ; 
they  do  not  thoroughly  understand  it  by  that 
age. 

14997.  They  do  not  know  what  troubles  are 
coming  ? — Certainly  not. 

14998.  Well,  now,  do  you  think  that  the 
young  men  would,  in  many  cases,  save  enough 
to  subscribe  ? — It  is  quite  possible  they  would  if 
they  could  but  understand  the  thing  thoroughly 
through,  however. 

14999.  Do  they  mai'ry  young  in  your  part 
of  the  world  ? — In  certain  cases  they  do. 

15000.  Yes,  but  generally  ? — Yes,  ray  Lord, 
they  do. 

15001.  About  what  age? — Some  from  18  to 
20,  and  up  to  one-and-twenty. 

15002.  Well,  would  these  men  be  able  to  sub- 
scribe 50s.  in  the  first  five  years  ? — It  is  quite 
possible  they  would,  my  Lord. 

15003.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  was  such  a 
scheme  they  would  put  off  their  marriage  until 


Chairman — continued. 

they  had  subscribed  ? — It  is  quite  possible  they 
would,  if  they  were  to  be  instructed  and  the 
thing  made  plaiti  to  them,  so  that  they  could 
thoroughly  understand  that  they  would,  my 
Lord. 

15004.  Have  you  (!ver  belonged  to  a  friendly  is  in  failing 
society  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  1  do.  sick  club. 

15005.  Do  you  still  belong  to  one  ? — Yes:,  but 
it  is  one  on  the  verge  of  being  broken  up. 

15006.  What  is  it? — It  is  what  they  call  a 
sick  friendly  society.  It  is  held  at  the  Crown, 
at  Catshill.  I  went  into  it  about  30  years  ago, 
a  little  over;  there  Avere  150  members  then, 
now  about  40  odd  of  the  members  ;  very  little 
money,  very  little  jjrospect  of  carrying  on  very 
little  longer. 

15007.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  out  of  it 
during  sickness  ? — About  two  or  three  months' 
pay,  that  is  all  that  I  have  had.  Over  30  years 
I  have  been  in.  They  can  reduce  a  member 
when  he  has  bee^n  in  so  long  ;  they  can  reduce 
him  as  low  as  2s.  per  week;  then  there  is  7^*^.  a 
week,  therefore  it  only  amounts  to  Is.  Aljl. 

15008.  What  have  you  subscribed  these  30 
years  ;  how  much  a  Aveek  have  you  subscribed  ? 
— I  have  paid  2d.  a  week  contributions,  and  Is.  66?. 
a  quarter  for  expenses. 

15009.  Have  you  considered  that  part  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme  that  acts  through  the 
friendly  societies  ?  —  I  consider  it  would  be  a 
great  help  to  friendly  societies  when  they  began 
to  fail  ;  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
support  men  when  other  societies  failed.  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  very  good  one,  my  Lord,  an  old 
age  pension. 

15010.  Have  you  got  an  allotment? — Yes,  myvaiueof  ailot- 

Lord.  ment. 

15011.  How  much? — A  quarter  of  an  acre. 

15012.  What  do  you  grow  upon  it  ? — Potatoes 
liist  year ;  it  is  the  first  year  I  have  had  that 
one. 

15013.  Has  it  been  much  of  a  help  to  you  ? — 
Considerable,  my  Lord.  An  allotment  is  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  a  working  man  has  ; 
it  always  provides  him  something  for  his  dinner 
table  the  year  throughout. 

15014.  Are  you  earning  the  same  wages  nowHi*  own  wages 
that  you  had  at  the  best  time  of  your  life  ? — I 

am  earning  more  at  present. 

15015.  How  is  that  ? — W«ll,  in  years  gone  by 
the  wages  ran  very  low,  but  they  are  a  little 
better  nov/  in  some  instances  ;  of  course,  I  am 
at  different  work  now.  I  used  to  work  on  a 
farm,  and  sometimes  in  years  gone  by  there  were 
changes  in  regard  to  wages  30  or  40  years  gone 

by- 

15016.  I  see  you  are  a  working  gardener? — 
Yes,  my  Lord. 

15017.  Does  that  mean  that  you  go  about; 
you  are  hired  to  put  men's  gardens  in  order  ? — 
Well,  I  have  worked  at  the  place  at  which  I 
Avork  now  about  10  years,  regular  work. 

15018.  At  the  same  jilace  ? — Yes,  my  Lord, 
10  years. 

15019.  For  what  Avages  ? — I  am  receiving  1 7s. 
at  present. 

15020.  Seventeen  shillings  a  week  ? — Yes,  my 
Lord. 

15021.  Do  you  find  your  own  house  ? — Oh, 
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yes,  I  find  my  own  house,  because  I  have 
about  three  miles  to  walk  night  and  morning.  In 
years  gone  by,  when  I  went  out  to  farm  work,  I 
never  had  more  than  2s.  a  day  when  I  was  rear- 
ing my  family. 

15022.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  yourcottage? 
— Half-a-crown  a  week. 

15023.  You  are  able  now  to  earn  your  fvdl 
wages  as  a  gardener,  and  to  cultivate  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  ground  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

and  prospects.  15024.  How  long  do  you  think  you  may  fairly 
look  forward  to  be  able  to  do  so  ? — Well,  I  really 
cannot  tell  you,  my  Loi'd. 

15025.  No,  I  know  you  cannot ;  but  you  hope 
to  do  so  for  some  years  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do. 

15026.  And  then  what  will  happen  to  you  ? — 
Well,  I  really  do  not  know,  if  the  crop  fails,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  ;  why,  I  have  nothing  in 
in  view  but  the  union  that  I  know  of,  my  Lord. 

15027.  Well,  but  why  do  you  say  that,  when 
it  seems  that  out  of  27fi  old  men  above  65,  there 
are  only  53  in  the  union ;  why  should  you  be 
one  of  those  in  the  union  ? — Well,  it  is  according, 
my  Lord,  to  how  many  years  I  may  live,  how 
long  my  health  will  continue  good ;  that  is  a 
great  thing  in  a  man's  life. 

15028.  Yes,  but  you  were  saying  you  would 
have  to  go  to  the  union  ;  but  old  men  in  the 
union  of  Bromsgrove  are  not  sent  to  the  union 
when  they  apply  for  relief  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

15029.  Do  you  mean  by  "going  to  the  union," 
going  fo  the  workhouse,  or  apfdying  for  relief  ; 
what  do  you  mean  by  going  to  the  union  ? — 
Well,  my  meaning,  my  Lord,  is  that  when  I 
could  not  work,  and  had  no  other  means,  I  should 
have  to  apply  for  relief  or  go  into  the  house. 

15030.  When  you  say  "  go  to  the  union,"  you 
mean  that  you  would  have  to  apply  for  relief,  do 
you  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

15031.  What  sort  of  relief  would  you  be  likely 
get  ? — From  2s.  6d.  to  3s.,  according  to  what 

I  have  heard,  that  is  what  they  put  on  old 
people.  There  were  two  people  at  a  place 
called  Linthurst,  who  applied  for  relief  (the 
man  and  wife  averaged  over  80),  and  they  had 
half-a-crown  a  week  allowed  them  for  a  fort- 
night, and  then  they  had  to  apply  again.  The 
man's  name  was  Newberry — William  Newberry  ; 
that  is  recently,  in  Jauuaiy. 

15032.  If  you  only  had  2^.  6d.  you  would  have 
to  leave  your  cottage,  because  you  have  to  pay 
2s.  6d.  rent? — Two  shillings  and  sixpence  rent, 
my  Lord. 

15033.  That  would  not  enable  you  to  live  ? — 
No,  my  Lord,  it  would  not,  unless  I  had  help 
from  somewhere  else. 

Help  from  1 5034.  Have  you  any  chance  of  getting  any 

children.  assistance  from  anybody  else? — Well,  not  at 
present  that  I  know  of  ;  I  do  not  know  what 
my  children  may  have,  how  much  they  would 
have  ;  they  are  rising  in  life,  and  of  course  they 
have  families  to  rear.  Oi  course,  that  takes  all 
their  time  in  rearing  them. 

15035.  Are  they  doing  pretty  well? — Well, 
only  like  labourers,  my  Lord. 

15036.  Agricultural  labourers? — Yes. 
Allotments.         15037.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like 

to  say  ? — Well,  on  the  allotment  question.  That 
is  a  great  blessing  and  a  comfort  to  the  working 


Out-relief  too 
small. 
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classes,  an  allotment  is,  because  it  helps  a  man  on 
in  life  very  much. 

15038.  It  is  very  good  as  long  as  health  and 
strength  last  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  it  is. 

15039.  But  it  will  not  help  you  in  your  last 
days,  when  you  are  not  able  to  work  ? — No,  my 
Lord,  it  will  not. 

15040.  We  are  dealing  with  old  age  ?— But  still 
it  helps  you  as  long  as  you  can  work,  my  Lord ; 
it  is  a  great  help  to  a  working  man,  and  especially 
a  man  that  is  bringing  up  a  family,  because  the 
two  pi'incipal  things  that  poor  working  men  live 
on  in  the  ranks  of  the  lower  class  are  bread  and 
potatoes,  and  if  he  has  no  bread  he  can  make  a 
meal  off  potatoes,  when  he  has  not  anything  else. 
I  have  experienced  that  through  life  when  I  was 
rearing  a  large  family. 

15041.  Was  your  food  when  you  were  raising 
a  large  family  principally  bread  and  potatoes? — 
Yes,  my  Lord,  it  was. 

15042.  And  bacon  to  help  it  out  ? — Well,  it  is 
but  very  little,  my  Lord ;  that  I  have  experi- 
enced through  my  life. 

15043.  I  suppose  bread  is  a  great  deal  cheaper 
now  than  what  it  was  in  your  young  days  ? — Yes,  j 
my  Lord,  it  is.  • 

15044.  And  how  about  potatoes  ?— Well,  they 
were  much  cheaper  than  bread,  but  they  were 
on  an  average  scale  like.    At  present  there  is 

more  ground,  and  they  are  a  bit  cheaper  now  | 
than  they  were  in  years  gone  by.  It  is  a  great  j 
blessing  and  privilege  to  a  poor  man  to  have  an  ! 
allotment.  When  he  becomes  short  of  bread 
about  Thursday  or  Friday  before  he  gets  any 
money  at  the  week's  end  he  can  make  a  meal  of  i 
the  potatoes,  and  he  has  nothing  at  all  else.  I  | 
have  had  to  do  it  aforetime. 

15045.  Are  not  potatoes  as  cheap  now  as  they  Price  of  pn 
were  when  you  were  young  ? — Well,  my  Lord,  ' 
I  think  they  are  a  little  cheaper  now. 

15046.  Cheaper  now  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  at  the  .f 
present  time.  ' 

15047.  Do  you  find  anything  that  you  have  i 
to  buy  dearer ;  is  there  anything  you  have  to  • 
buy  which  is  dearer  now  than  it  used  to  be  when 

you  were  young  ? — Well,  butter  is.  The  reason 
my  house  is  not  more  than  2s.  6d.  is  that  I  have 
lived  in  the  house  over  36  years ;  and  the  ^^^nu. 
surrounding  houses  to  it  tliey  have  raised  to  3s. 
or  3s.  66?.  If  I  were  to  cnange  I  would  have  to 
pay  more  rent,  but  having  lived  in  the  house  36 
years  my  rent  is  a  little  lower  than  they  are  at 
the  present  day.  When  wages  rose  they  raised 
the  rents,  therefore  for  my  house  if  I  were  to 
move  I  would  have  to  pay  3*.  or  3s.  Sd.  up  to 
3s.  6d. 

15048.  Therefore  the  rent 
dearer,  and  butter  is  dearer  ?- 
it  is.    The  rents  were  raised 
rose,  and  when  the  trade  went  bad  again  they 
never  reduced  the  rents  again,  so  they  stand 
high  to-day,  unless  it  is  a  house  in  which  you 
have  lived  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

15049.  What  rates  do  you  pay?  — Our  rates 
are  put  on  in  the  rent,  we  pay  no  rates. 

15050.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  allotment? — 
Twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  per  quarter  of  an 
acre,  that  is  50s.  per  acre. 


of  the  house  is 
—Yes,  my  Lord, 
when  the  wages 
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15051.  Does  the  12s.  Qd.  for  the  quarter  of  an 
acre  iuclude  the  rates? — Yes,  clear,  everything. 

15052.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  what 
you  have  said ;  have  you  said  what  was  in  your 
mind  to  say  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  that  1  wish 
to  add  any  more,  my  Lord. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

b.  15053-4.  I  think  you  said  that  the  friendly 
society  to  which  you  subscribe  is  likely  to  break 
up  ? — Yes,  Sir,  it  is.  Well,  will  you  allow  me  to 
speak  one  word.  Some  12  or  18  months  ago 
there  were  some  who  wanted  to  decide  to  break 
it  up,  and  there  were  a  few  obstinate  in  the 
question,  and,  of  course,  if  one  is  against  it  you 
could  not  do  it — unless  everyone  were  favour- 
able. But  there  is  about  40  or  44  members,  and 
they  are  all  old  memberts,  some  much  older  than 
I  am,  and  if  that  goes — when  that  breaks  up,  of 
course,  there  is  nothing  coming  from  that.  Then 
therefore  that  would  be  totally  broken  up  after 
more  than  30  j'ears'  pay,  and,  of  course,  if  any- 
thing happened  to  my  health,  I  would  have  to 
apply  to  the  union  either  for  out-door  relief,  if 
they  would  allow  it  me,  or  to  go  into  the  work- 
house. 

15055.  I  think  you  said  you  had  ten  children 
living,  did  you  not? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have. 

15056.  Would  they  be  in  a  position  later  to  help 
you  when  you  become  too  old  to  continue  working? 
— Well,  really  I  could  not  answer  you  truly,  Sir, 
not  at  the  present  moment.  Of  course  I  am  not 
in  need  of  it  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr,  Chamberlain. 

15057.  It  is  very  hard  on  you  that  you  should 
have  paid  to  this  friendly  society  and  that  now 
it  should  break  up,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

15058.  Do  you  think  that  the  Government 
ought  to  stop  that  ? — If  possible,  sir. 

15059.  And  to  enquire  into  the  matter? — Yes. 

15060.  And  protect  you  against  such  a  case  ? 
-Yes. 

15061.  You  say  that  working  men  like  yourself 
when  they  get  old  have  to  go  to  the  house  for 
relief  ? — Yes,  sir,  they  do. 

m,g     15062.  What   proportion   of  the  old  people 
g  above  65  have  to  ask  for  relief  ? — The  number, 
you  mean,  sir  ? 

15063.  Yes.  Do  you  think  one  in  two  have 
to  ask  for  relief  ? — Well,  one  in  three,  we  will 
say. 

15064.  If  you  had  said  one  in  two  you 
would  have  been  right ;  there  are  33,000  people 
in  the  Bromsgrove  Union,  and  of  those  about 
1,200  are  over  65  ;  of  those  we  will  suppose  that 
half  are  men,  that  would  be  600 ;  of  the  600  who 
are  over  65  not  more  than  300  would  be  labourers, 
and  of  the  300  that  are  labourers  and  men,  no 
less  than  276  are  at  the  present  time  applying 
for  relief,  so  that  you  are  quite  right  in  saying 
that  when  a  labourer  gets  to  the  age  of  65  in 
your  imion  he  has  almost  invariably  to  apply  for 
relief  ? — Yes,  he  does. 

15065.  Fifty  three  are  in  the  workhouse. 
There  is  a  great  disinclination  to  go  into  the 
workhouse,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  sir,  there  is. 

15066.  Why? — Because  they  do  not  like  the 
house  :  in  some  instances  because  they  do  not 
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consider  it  is  really  what  a  honest  labouring  man 
ought  to  go  to,  the  union. 

15067.  Now,  the  people  who  go  to  the  union,  Character  of 
are  they  disreputable  people  or  are  they  honest 

decent  people  ? — Well,  I  have  a  brother-in-law 
who  went  in  there  in  1881,  and  that  was  under 
the  distress  of  work,  and  he  had  a  family.  He 
was  in  something  over  three  months  ;  he  came 
out,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  like  it.  Of  course, 
he  was  driven  in  by  bad  trade,  and  he  was  in 
something  over  three  months,  and  he  came  out, 
and  now  he  is  struggling  through  hard  scenes  at 
the  present  moment. 

15068.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  the  people 
that  go  to  the  workhouse  go  there  by  mitsfortune, 
or  do  they  go  there  because  they  are  drunken  or 
bad  people  ? — There  are  some  who  go  that  are 
really  wasting  their  time  at  the  public-house, 
but  some  people  have  to  go  who  are  holiest  and 
straightforward.  Of  course,  what  I  mean  is 
this,  they  waste  their  time  and  then  they  go  to 
the  union ;  of  course,  a  man  who  is  straight- 
forward and  honest,  and  has  worked  hard  and 
striven  hard,  I  think,  ought  to  have  relief  out; 
that  is  what  my  meaning  is. 

15069.  I  am  coming  to  that ;  but  some  of  them, 
you  say,  go  there  because  they  have  wasted  their 
time  in  the  public-houses  ? — Yes  ;  they  apply  for 
relief,  some  of  them. 

15070.  Do  you  think  the  working  people  care 
very  much  about  that  class  of  person  ? — No,  sir, 
they  do  not. 

15071.  They  do  not  want  them  to  be  treatedDiscrimination 
any  better  than  they  are?— No,  sir,  the  people  °^ ^^^'^"'"^ 
that  they  want  to  be  treated  better  are  people 

who  are  not  drunken,  the  people  who  are  honest 
and  straightforward,  and  have  striven  in  life  to 
do  the  best  they  could. 

15072.  And  when  a  man  has  worked  all  his 
life  up  to  65,  and  then  finds  that  he  cannot  work 
any  longer,  do  you  think  that  he  ought  to  be 
treated  better  than  the  drunken  man  ?— Yes  ; 
his  place  ought  to  be  what  they  call  a  house  of 
rest,  I  think. 

15073.  You  want  to  see  a  difference  made  be- 
tween the  bad  man  and  the  good  one  ?— Yes, 
between  the  principled  man  and  the  unprincipled 
man;  the  principled  man  that  lias  worked  hard 
and  striven  hard  all  his  days,  he  ought  to  be 
provided  with  a  better  home  than  the  man  who 
is  careless  and  indifferent,  and  will  not  work. 

15074.  Do   you  think   the  guardians  could  and  possible, 
make  a  difference  between  them  if  they  liked?— 

Yes,  I  think  they  could  clearly. 

15075.  Do  you  think  they  could  find  out  in 
every  case  what  the  character  of  a  man  was  .' — 
Yes,  I  think  they  could  be  searched  out. 

15076.  Well,  now,  suppose  they  found  that  a 
man  had  been  a  decent,  honest  fellow  all  his  life, 
what  treatment  would  you  give  to  that  man  ? — 
Why,  a  certain  amount  of  better  treatment  than 
the  one  that  is  careless,  will  not  work,  and  has 
been  healthy  and  well,  and  will  not  work  :  he 
ought  not  to  be  used  so  Avell  as  the  straightfor- 
ward man  who  had  strived  to  live  and  benefit 
the  world  by  his  labour  in  his  lifetime  and  who 
deserves  a  better  home  than  the  one  that  will  not. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain — continued. 

Dttserving  15077.  Do  vou  think  in  all  cases  they  ouffht 

more  out-relief.*'^  ^■^^^  ^  o^^^  chance  of  outdoor  relief? 

— Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

15078.  In  your  opinion  they  do  evidently  give 
outdoor  relief  to  a  great  number  ? — Yes,  they 
do. 

15079.  How  much  do  they  give  them?  — 
Well,  they  vary  from  2s.  Qd.,  as  far  as  I  under- 
Btand  and  have  heard  people  say,  to  3*. 

15080.  Is  that  enough? — No,  it  is  not,  it 
cannot  be  ;  that  is  a  poor  relief  for  an  old  man, 
very  poor  indeed. 

15081.  How  much  do  you  think  they  ought  to 
allow  them  ? — Well,  they  could  do  better  with 
4s.  or  5s.  each. 

15082.  You  think  if  they  gave  them  4s.  or  5s. 
that  would  be  fair? — That  would  be  a  good  help. 

15083.  And  then  you  would  not  mind  keeping 
on  the  2s.  or  3s.  for  the  people  who  are  not  good 
people,  or  even  forcing  them  to  go  into  the 
workhouse  ? — They  do  not  deserve  any  more. 

15084-6.  They  do  not  deserve  any  more?  —No, 
they  do  not. 

15087.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  think 
that  what  you  have  been  telling  us  is  what  all 
the  working  people  about  you  think  too  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

15088.  You  think  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
among  them  that  some  difference  ought  to  be 
made  between  the  decent  working  man  and  the 
drunken  man  ? — Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  common  talk 
of  labouring  men  that  the  careless  and  the 
drunken  get  more  given  to  them  and  are  treated 
better.  That  is  common  talk  among  labouring: 
men,  amongst  straightforward  men  such  as  I  have 
worked  with. 

15089.  You  think  that  a  pension  scheme 
would  be  a  good  thing? — It  would  be  very  good, 

Y')ung  would  and  it  is  very  desirable,  for  when  friendly 
societies  fail  that  scheme  would  stand  good, 
something  like  a  rock. 

15090.  And  you  have  told  the  Chairman  that 
you  think  that  the  young  men  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  ? — Yes. 

15091.  First  let  me  ask  you  this,  if  there  had 
been  such  a  scheme  when  you  were  a  young 
man,  do  you  think  you  would  have  joined  it  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

15092.  How  do  you  think  the  young  men  now 
would  join  it;  what  would  lead  them  to  join  it? 
— Well,  if  they  thoroughly  understood  it  as  a 
pension  for  old  age,  I  think  they  Avould  ;  that  is 

•  my  opinion ;  I  think  they  would  when  they 
come  thoroughly  to  understand  what  the  real 
thing  is. 

15093.  Do  you  think  they  could  afford  to  pay 
<  an  afford  it.          week  ?— Yes,  oh,  yes. 

15094.  To  get  a  pension? — Yes,  certainly  sir, 
certainly. 

15095.  And  you  think  that  they  ought  to  pay 
something  themselves  towards  it  ? — Oh  yes, 
sir. 

15096.  You  would  not  wish  the  whole  of  the 
pension  to  he  provided  by  the  State  ? — No,  not 
all,  because  when  men  are  young  they  pay  to 
sick  friendly  societies,  of  course,  they  pay  in 
their  younger  days,  and  in  regard  to  this  old  age 
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Mr.  Chamberlain — continued, 
pension,  certainly  they  would  in  their  young 
days  pay  for  that.    It  is  very  probable  they 
would ;  it  looks  nothing  but  what  is  reasonable 
and  right  that  they  should. 

15097.  Do  you  think  if  thei-e  was  such  a 
scheme  that  the  fact  that  it  was  managed  by  the 
Government  would  help  to  promote  its  success  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  would,  when  they  thoroughly 
came  to  understand  it  and  had  talked  about  it  I 
think  they  would ;  I  have  that  opinion  they 
would. 

15098.  Is  there  much  talk  in  the  villages 
about  this  question  of  pension  ?—  I  do  not  know 
much  personally,  but  I  have  talked  to  several, 
and  some  old  men  and  one  or  two  others,  and 
they  considered  it  wouldbe  a  very  great  advantage 
to  the  aged  people  when  they  become  people 
worn  out  by  labour ;  it  would  be  a  great  help,  a 
great  assistance  to  them,  because  it  would  not 
be  a  failing  affair. 
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15099.  Now,  with  regard 
are  not  now  old,  or  who  are 

age,  how  are  they  to  be  dealt  with  ? — I  really  meanwif 
cannot  give  you  an  answer  to  that,  sir. 

15100.  Would  it  satisfy  you  if,  while  oppor- 
tunity was  given  1o  young  men  to  provide  for 
themselves,  the  old  men  were  provided  for  by 
the  arrangement  about  which  we  have  been  talk- 
ing, and  a  better  chance  was  given  to  those  who 
had  gone  through  life  respectable  for  Poor  Law 
relief? — I  really  do  not  understand. 

15101.  If  you  were  certain  of  being  able  to 
get  4s.  or  5s.  a  week  as  out  door  relief,  if  you 
could  show  that  you  had  lived  a  respectable  life 
up  to  65,  would  that  satisfy  you? — Oh,  yes,  yes; 
that  would  satisfy  me. 

15102.  And  then  the  younger  people,  they 
would  have  to  join  the  pension  scheme,  so  that 
when  they  became  65  they  would  have  their 
pension  of  5s.  a  week  ? — Yes ;  certainly,  sir. 

15103.  What  is  the  average  wage  of  the  men 
in  your  district  ? — Twelve  shillings  for  men  that 
are  not  advanced  in  life  ;  men  who  are  advanced 
in  life  do  not  get  quite  so  much  ;  the  average  is 
2s.  a  day,  because  I  take  the  several  that  are  in 
our  club,  and  they  have  to  lose  rainy  days,  if  it 
rains  all  day  they  have  to  lose  a  day's  work  and 
a  day's  wage. 

15104.  And  do  you  think  that  in  spite  of 
having  such  low  wages  they  would  be  able  to 
contribute  to  such  a  pension  scheme,  to  find  2d.  a 
week  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  would  ;  they  would 
strive  for  it. 

15105.  You  think  they  would  try  to  sub- 
scribe ? — Yes,  I  think  they  would. 

15106.  Would  women  subscribe  for  a  pension  ?WomeB 
—It  is  possible  some  would. 

15107.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  ? — Well,  I  think  they  ought,  where 
they  felt  inclined  to  pay  ;  1  think  it  would  be  a 
fair  opportunity  to  let  them  have  it,  to  try  them, 
to  see  if  they  would. 

15108.  Do  the  women  work  with  you  at  all  pNaU-nn 
— In  the  nailing  class  women  work  as  common 
as  men  do,  and  of  course  there  are  women  that 
go  out  to  day  labour  ;  well  there  are  not  very 
many,  but  some  do,  I  could  mention  several 
people. 
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15109.  The  Catshill  district  is  a  manufacturing 
district,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  sir,  and  Lickey  End  and 
Catshill  are  not  far  from  each  other. 

15110.  They  make  nails  there  ? — Yes. 

15111.  And  the  men  and  women  and  the 
children,  too,  work  in  their  own  house  ? — Yes, 
they  work  in  their  own  shops  ;  but  I  should  not 
suppose  there  was  much  more  than  half  what 
there  was  10  to  15  years  ago. 

15112.  It  is  very  poor  pay? — Very  poor 
indeed,  that  and  the  agricultural  labourers  are 
nearly  on  a  level ;  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  them. 

15113.  Do  you  think  that  an  old  age  pension 
scheme  should  be  voluntary  or  compulsory  ? — 
Voluntary  if  it  could  be  done. 

15114.  And  you  think  that  without  compulsion 
there  would  still  be  a  large  number  of  people 
who  would  take  advantage  of  it? — It  is  most 
likely,  if  it  were  thoroughly  understood,  I  think 
plenty  would  pay  voluntarily ;  but  when  you 
deal  with  men's  minds  you  must  thoroughly 
instruct  them  before  they  can  see  the  value  of  a 
thing  like  that ;  some  men. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

15115.  Having  an  allotment  would  be  a  great 
help  to  you  in  saving,  would  it  not  ?—  Yes,  sir,  it 
is  a  great  help  to  the  working  man,  a  great  help. 

15116.  So  that  the  allotment  is  ot  importance 
to  you  in  your  old  age  ;  it  enables  you  to  save 
money  which  you  would  put  aside  for  your  club 
or  savings  ? — Yes,  you  can  always  provide 
enough  for  your  dinner  table  every  day,  and 
more  than  that,  especially  when  some  of  the 
family  is  going  away  from  home,  it  is  a  great 
help ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  benefits  that  can  be 
put  into  a  poor  man's  reach,  is  an  allotment ;  he 
can  grow  his  own  stuff,  live  cheaper,  and  have  a 
little  to  sell  often  on  a  small  allotment ;  if  he 
gets  more,  of  course,  so  much  the  better.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  you  can  confer  on 
the  labouring  man  ;  it  has  assisted  him  a  lot. 

uj-     15117.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Odd- 
"fellows  ?— The  Oddfellows  ? 

15118.  Yes,  the  Oddfellows  Club?— AtBroms- 
grove  ? 

15119.  Yes?— There  is  an  Oddfellows'  lodge 
there,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  of  it,  nothing 
of  its  proceedings. 

15120.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
much  advantage  to  the  working  men  in  yoiu- 
district  ? — I  cannot  say. 

15121.  I  see  that  some  years  ago  they  had 
a  surplus  in  that  district  of  over  2,000/. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

15122.  With  regard  to  your  benefit  society, 
which  is  now  likely  to  break  up,  have  you  ever 
had  a  meeting  to  consider  the  position  ? — 
No,  no,  only  just  ou  pay  night ;  no,  we  have  not 
had  any  special  meetings  any  more  than  they 
considered  they  wanted  to  break  it  up  some  two 
years  ago,  and  there  was  some  few  in  opposition, 
so  therefore  it  had  to  remain  as  it  is. 

15123.  Was  it  ever  put  before  the  members 
their  paying  more  in  contributions? — Oh,  we 
used  to  pay  Is.  6rf.  at  one  time  ;  now  it  has  been 
2s.  for  some  years,  because  it  went  down  very 


Mr,  Stockall/ — continued. 

low,  but  it  was  brought  on,  and  Ave  did  pay  a 
little  more,  but  it  was  considered  we  were  not 
able  to  pay  any  more  some  time  heucc.  Some 
wanted  to  pay  a  little  more,  but  as  regards  the 
wages  we  could  not  afford  to  pay  any  more  at 
all. 

15124.  Have  you  ever  had  your  society  valued 
by  an  actuary  ? — No,  sir,  not  that  I  am  aware 
of  ;  wc  have  never  had  it  valued. 

15125.  Then  you  have  been  working  in  the 
dark  in  your  particular  society  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

15126.  You  said  just  now,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pensions. 

Chamberlain,  that  young  men  would  be  able  to 
pay  down  a  sum  of  money  to  get  a  pension  in 
old  age,  and  also  pay  so  raucli  a  week  ;  would 
they  be  able  to  do  that  along  with  subscribing  to 
a  club  ? — Well,  I  should  suppose  they  would  in 
their  young  age. 

15127.  They  would  have  to  provide  for  sick- Out  relief, 
ness  as  you  have  done,  would  they  not,  as  well  as 

old  age?— Yes,  sir. 

15128.  Then,  about  the  4s.  or  5?.  a  week  which 
would  be  sufficient  for  out-door  relief,  would  that 
enable  a  man  to  live  in  his  own  house,  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  of  rent  in  old  age  ? — Yes,  I 
consider  it  would. 

15129.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  enable  you, 
when  you  come  to  be  an  old  man,  to  continue  to 
live  in  your  house  if  you  get  from  4s.  to  os.  a 
week  ? — Not  if  I  had  not  anything  else  ;  if  I 
had  no  little  help  from  anyone  else  it  would 
not. 

15130.  You  told  us  about  bread  and  potatoes 
being  cheaper  ;  are  you  able  now  to  get  meat 
during  the  week  which  you  were  not  able  to  get 
informer  years  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  have,  at  the  present ; 
yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Mr.  Pell. 

15131.  Did  you  begin  life  as  an  agricultural  His  own  career- 
labourer  ? — Well,  at  nailing  ;  both ;  I  could  either 

work  at  agricultural  labour  or  the  nailing;  when 
work  was  bad  outdoor  I  covild  turn  into  the  nail 
shop,  and  when  the  weather  got  better  I  always 
decided  to  go  out  of  doors.  I  used  to  come  home, 
when  woi'king  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  at  six 
o'clock  and  commence  nail  making  from  seven 
o'clock  to  nine  at  night. 

15132.  At  nailing  ? — At  nailing,  because  I 
have  a  large  family,  wages  were  low,  and  I  had 
to  earn  the  last  penny  I  really  could  reach  and 
rim. 

15133.  And  I  daresay  your  wife  and  children 
worked  on  the  nailing  also  ?—  I  did,  but  we  had 
seven  children  at  one  time  and  not  one  could 
work.    Bread  was  dear  at  that  time. 

15134.  That  was  a  cruel  bad  business,  and  hand- 
nailing  has  not  much  improved  since,  has  it  ? — It 
has  gone  doAvn  very  bad. 

16135.  It   is   in  a  worse  position   than  the 
farming  is  ? — Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

15136.  I  think  you  said   that  your  present 
earnings  are  17s.  a  week  ?— Yes. 

15137.  Well,  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  a  great 
pay,  but  you  have  been  able  to  improve  your 
position  in  life  bv  getting  out  of  the  nailing  and 
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Mr.  Pell — continued, 
getting  out  of  the  common  farm  work,  and 
getting  into  the  gardening  work  ? — Yes,  sir. 
His  children.  15138.  At  which  you  get  better  wa2es.  Some 
questions  have  been  put  to  you  with  reference  to 
the  means  of  meeting  old  age.  You  have  no 
children  now  dependent  on  you,  of  course  ? — I 
have  got  two  at  home. 

151S9.  How  old  is  your  youngest  child? — 
Twelve. 

15140.  You  said  you  had  fourteen  children, 
and  four  are  dead  ?  —  Ten  living  and  four 
buried. 

15141.  You  have  ten  living,  and  the  youngest 
is  about  twelve. 

15142.  How  old  is  the  eldest  ?— The  oldest  is 
about  38. 

15143.  And  is  married,  I  daresay? — Yes. 

15144.  And  a  young  family  ?— Yes,  three  or 
four  children. 

15145.  Have  you  any  single  children  ?  — Only 
girls  single. 

15146.  You  do  not  expect  that  they  could  do 
much  for  you?— No,  sir. 

Out  relief.  15147.  It  is  the  practice  in  y Our  union,  we  are 
told,  to  give  2s.  %d.  and  3s.,  did  you  not  say,  for 
out-door  relief?— Yes,  sir. 

15148.  And  it  appears  from  papers  which  we 
have  got  before  us,  which  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with,  that  in  the  union  in  which  you  live  no  less 
than  close  upon  50  people  in  the  1,000  are  de- 
pendent upon  this  Poor  Law  assistance,  which  is  a 
very  very  large  number,  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  the  average  of  England.  Well,  now,  how  do 
they  get  on  with  this  very  small  pittance,  these 
old  people ;  they  cannot  live  upon  it,  that  is 
very  certain  ? — The  most  they  own  for  that  is 
bread. 

15149.  What  is  left  for  bread  if  the  rent  is 
2s.  6c/.,  and  you  only  get  2s.  %d.,  the  rent  for  the 
house  ?  Now  please  explain  to  the  Commission 
how  a  man  in  Bromsgrove  district  lives  upon 

Children  help,  nothing,  because  it  really  comes  to  that  ?— Well, 
those  that  have  relief,  a  good  many  live  with 
their  children — in  instances  they  live  with  their 
children — that  is  where  it  is. 

15150.  They  do  get  help  from  the  children?— 
Well,  they  live  with  their  children,  and  their 
children  have  to  support  them  with  the  other 
part  of  the  living,  with  just  the  bare  pittance 
that  they  get  from  the  union. 

Housing.  15151.  What  sort  of  a  house  ;  when  an  old 

man  has  to  go  and  live  with  his  married  children, 
are  they  well  provided  with  a  room  for  him?— 
There  are  two  rooms  upstairs  generally. 

15152.  One  down  ?— Kitchen  down. 

15153.  And  a  back  place  ?— Well,  at  some 
houses,  generally  there  is  a  kitchen,  and  what  is 
called  a  pantry ;  there  is  a  room  over  the  kitchen 
room,  over  the  pantry  ;  not  a  room  over  the  wash- 
house,  very  rarely  in  that  district. 

15154.  I  suppose  the  out-door  relief  to  the 
old  people  is  given  in  some  cases  to  persons 
living  in  this  sort  of  house  that  you  have  de- 
scribed ? — Yes. 

Extent  of  151.55.  Did  you  ever  know  the  guardians  make 

('Tdoor^oor  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  old  person  whom 
ou  -  oor  poor.  assisting  with  this  small  relief  is  living 

in  a  condition  of  health  and  decent  comfort,  and 
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not   overcrowded  ? — I  could   not   answer  yon 
truly,  sir. 

15156.  You  have  never  heard  of  it? — ^No, 
sir. 

15157.  Can  you  go  so  far  as  this — I  do  not 
want  to  put  words  into  your  mouth  —  bat  can  you 
go  so  far  as  this,  that  is  to  say,  that  to  the  best 
of  your  belief  in  the  union  of  Bromsgrove  no 
inquiries  of  that  nature  are  ever  made  ? — Not 
that  I  know  of.  I  cannot  really  answer  you 
truly  ;  I  cannot  answer  you  truly. 

15158.  I  think  one  may  say  of  you,  may  one 
not,  that  you  are  hardly  a  fair  example  of  an  old 
working  man  in  the  union,  because,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  pointed  out  just  now  to  you,  nearly 
every  person  over  60  of  the  working  classes — 
he  was  able  to  show  from  public  figures,  which 
is  quite  the  right  thing  to  go  to — that  nearlv 
every  old  person  over  60,  being  a  labourer,  being 
of  the  class  to  which  you  belong,  does  apply  for 
relief.  You  followed  what  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  to  you  ;  you  are  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain ;  you  heard  the  question  he  put  to 
you  ? — My  memory  fails  me  so  badly. 

15159.  Do  you  believe  every  old  man  in  the 
union  of  Bromsgrove,  over  65,  is  obliged  to 
apply  for  relief  in  order  to  live? — Well,  some 
will  go  a  little  further,  and  can  work  a  little 
further. 

15160.  Yes,  I  quite  understand  that;  but  do 
you  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  every  old 
person  in  the  union  of  Bromsgrove  over  60  years 
of  age,  being  a  working  man,  an  ordinary  work- 
ing man,  has  to  apply  for  relief  in  order  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together ;  I  will  put  it  in  that 
way  ?— Well,  1  really  could  not  answer  for  that 
truly. 

15161.  You  said  you  think  that  the  younger  p^^^gj, 
men,  if  the  case  was  explained  to  them,  would  to  pa?  for 
be  very  likely  to  follow  the  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  to  them  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 

and   others    with   regard   to   pen-ions' — Yes, 
I  do. 

15162.  What  do  you  think  a  young  man,  we 
will  say  of  24  or  25  years  of  age,  earning  the 
average  wages  in  your  parish,  could  pay  down 
for  such  an  advantage  ;  could  he  pay  od.  a  M'cek? 
— Fivepence  a  week  ? 

15163.  Fivepence  a  week? — Well,  scarcely; 
the  wages  are  very  low  in  our  district 
generally. 

15164.  Still  I  hope  they  are  rising? — I  hope 
they  will. 

15165.  Have  you  a  post  office  in  your  village  ? 
—Yes. 

15166.  Have  you  ever  known  a  young  man  go^^jf^j,, 
to  the  Post  Office  and  inquire  how  much  he  must  system:  i  bI 
pay  a  week  to  get  this  sort  of  pension  himself? — be  more  fa- 
No  ;  I  never  have  heard  of  one  going  to  my''*''*''' 
knowledge.  \ 

15167.  You  do  not  think  that  they  have  been 
very  keen  about  pensions  ? — Well,  it  has  not 
long  come  out  that  I  am  aware  of. 

15168.  Do  you  know  that  a  man  of  between 
24  and  25  years  of  age,  paying  5d.  a  week  in  at 
the  Post  Office,  on  Government  security  would, 
at  the  age  of  65,  be  entitled  to  5s.  a  week  ;  did 
you  know  that?— No,  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  Pell — continued. 

151  fi9.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  young  men  in  your  district  if  that  sort  of 
knowledge  were  made  known  by  placards  on  the 
wall  and  elsewhere  ? — That  would  be  a  great 
assistance,  because  they  would  notice  that  through 
the  country. 

15170.  You  do  not  think  that  has  been  put 
enou&h  before  the  people? — No. 
I         15171.  You   never   heard    of  it? — No.  I 
never  heard  of  anything  being  put  before  the 
people. 

Mr.  Henley. 

,r  15172.  I   think  you  told  Mr.  Chamberlain 

6  be  that  you  would  not  compel  the  young  men  to 
*       take  up  his  scheme? — Well,  I  said  I  thought 
voluntarily. 

15173.  Voluntarily? — But  if  it  was   to  be 
really  known  and  understood  by  young  men,  I 
;      consider  they  would.     I  should   suppose  they 
I      would  thoroughly  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
!  thing. 

!  15174.  Well,  we  will  take  it  that  they  go  in 

voluntarily  ? — Yes. 

'  "'10  15175.  Now,  what  would  you  do  with  people 
'""^  ■  who  did  not  go  into  it,  when  they  reached  the 
age  of  65  and  were  destitute  ? — They  ought  to 
come  to  the  union  pay  if  they  would  not  provide 
when  they  were  young,  just  when  they  were 
getting  most  of  the  money  and  well  able  to 
pay. 

15176.  One  class  in  the  scheme  would  be 
entitled  to  a  sum  of  money  when  they  got  to 
65  ;  we  will  say  5s.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

15177.  A  certain  number  would  not  have 
joined  the  scheme,  and  they  would  be  destitute 
at  65.    What  would  you  do  with  them  ;  would 

1  you  give  them  out-door  relief  or  in-door  relief, 
'       suppose  they  were  well-conducted  people? — Well, 

I  think  in-door. 
I  15178.  You   would  give   them    indoor? — I 

think  I  would,  sir ;  because  they  would  not  pro- 
vide when  they  might. 

15179.  So  that  you  would  not  give  a  man  of 
65  5s.  a  week  in  out-door  relief  because  he 
could  get  it  from  another  source  by  joining  a 
society  ? — Unless  he  had  helped  himself. 
Diknow     15180.  Have  you  ever  known  the  home  of  an 
°'j,jjy   old  man  broken  up  by  the  action  of  the  Poor 
i»at    Law  in  your  union? — The  Poor  Law  ? 

15181,  You  know  what  I  mean? — No,  no, 
really.  Do  you  mean  by  a  man  having  his 
things  taken  for  distress,  and  so  driven  out  of  his 
home  ?    Do  you  mean  that  ? 

15182.  What  1  mean  is,  that  the  guardians 
have  told  a  person,  "  You  will  have  no  relief 

I       "  except  in  the  workhouse,  and  you  must  give 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

"  up  )our  home'';  have  you  ever  known  such  a 
case  as  that? — Well,  that  is  a  case  at  Solihull 
you  are  referring  to. 

15183.  No  ;  I  am  not  referring  to  any  parti- 
cular case.  I  am  asking,  in  the  union  of  Broms- 
grove  ? — Not  in  the  union  of  Bromsgrove.  There 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Parsonage  went  into 
the  union,  and  he  came  out,  and  the  very  day, 
not  far  from  the  Alvechurch  highway,  and  the 
report  was  he  was  found  

15184.  You  have  not  known  a  case  in  Broms- 
grove ? — Not  that  you  have  asked  me  about, 
just  on  that  point. 

15185.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  relieving  officers  in 
administering  relief  to  the  old  people? — No,  sir, 
not  that  1  know  of.  Of  course,  being  away  all 
day  at  work,  and  only  being  at  home  night  and 
morning,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

15186.  I  will  just  ask  you  one  more  question  instance  of 

in  reference  to  what  Mr.  Henley  has  iust  said,  f P'"/"''"'^ 

1  -c  1  r  to  going  to 

Do  you  know  01  any  particular  case  of  a  man  workhouse, 
who  has  been  refused  out-door  relief,  and  told  he 
must  come  into  the  workhouse  ? — That  was  at 
Solihull,  six-. 

15187.  Well,  just  tell  us  about  that  case? — 
I  will  tell  you  as  far  as  I  know.  There  is  a  man 
of  the  name  of  William  Quinney,  a  farmer,  Avho 
lives  at  Stoke  Prior,  near  Bromsgrove  Station, 
and  he  was  a  bailiff  like  under  Mr.  Everitt, 
who  lived  at  Finstall  Park,  and  he  came 
down  the  garden  about  three  years  ago. 
The  subject  came  on  about  outdoor 
relief,  and  he  said  he  had  a  brother,  a  farmer, 
who  lived  at  Solihull,  and  he  was  a  Guardian  of 
the  Poor,  and  there  was  an  old  man  applied  for 
relief  there,  and  he  was  refused,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Guardians  said  he  would 
not  allow  him  any  relief.  Mr.  Quinney's  brother, 
who  is  a  farmer,  said  he  wanted  relief  allowed 
him  ;  he  said  the  man  could  do  part  work  and  he 
would  employ  him,  and  with  some  out-door  relief, 
and  with  what  would  be  done  for  him  in  finding 
him  some  work,  the  man  would  manage  comfort- 
ably. The  chairman  said  he  would  not  allow 
him  any  relief,  and  told  the  old  man  he  should 
go  to  the  workhoujie,  and  he  refused  to  go  and 
said  he  would  not;  and  he  went  on  some  few 
weeks,  as  Mr.  Quinney  said.  So  the  chairman 
told  him  he  would  have  to  go  in  by  such  a  morn- 
ing, they  would  fetch  him  at  nine  o'clock,  and  he 
was  to  be  ready  ;  and  they  went  to  the  man, 
and  he  had  hung  himself  at  the  back  of  the 
premises. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  William  Webb,  Market  Gardener,  Upper  Marlbrook,  Bromsgrove,  called  in ;  and 

Examined, 


Occupation. 


Old  age 
pensions 
npeded  : 
example. 


Chairman. 

15188.  How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Webb  ?— Thirty- 
nine,  my  Lord. 

15189.  What  are  you  now?  —  I  am  a  market 
gardener  now,  by  trade. 

151 90.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  occupy"? 
— Fifteen  ;  garden  land. 

15191.  What  were  you  before  you  became  a 
market  gardener? — I  have  worked  at  many  trades, 
my  Lord,  in  my  time.  I  never  believed  in 
working  at  one.  I  always  persevered  in  business, 
and  I  never  intended  sitting  at  a  low  ebb.  I 
meant  going  on  with  business  from  the  stage 
at  which  I  started. 

15192.  Were  you  an  agricultural  labourer? — 
I  have  worked  at  the  agricultural  labouring,  my 
Lord,  the  nail  trade,  blacksmithing,  and  general 
work ;  anything.  I  never  turned  my  hand  to 
nothing. 

15193.  Did  that  enable  you  to  put  by 
money  enough  to  become  tenant  of  15  acres  ? — 
The  way,  my  Lord,  that  I  started  to  become 
tenant  of  15  acres  of  land  was  :  firstly,  when  I 
was  married.  We  had  some  children ;  they 
began  to  come,  as  I  may  say  rather  fast ;  and  I 
could  see  no  hope  but  in  perseverance.  By 
that  I  got  an  allotment.  I  started  with 
an  allotment,  and  I  got  on  to  the  fruit  grow- 
ing, as  I  pretty  well  understood  the  job.  I 
went  on  from  one  allotment  to  two  allotments ; 
then  I  began  to  take  up  other  small  portions  of 
land,  till  now  I  have  got  fifteen  acres  of  land.  I 
have  got  10  acres  under  fruit,  and  five  acres,  I 
may  say, under  various  crops;  we  plant  differently, 
you  understand. 

15194.  You  are,  I  hope,  doing  very  well  now? 
— Yes,  I  am  going  on  fairly  well,  my  Lord ;  pay 
my  way  and  money  to  go  on  Avith. 

15195.  But  you  want  to  speak  about  the 
position  of  the  old  people  when  they  can  no 
longer  work  and  earn  wages  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

15196.  Would  you  tell  us  what  you  think 
about  that  matter  ?  —  Well,  firstly,  I  think 
that  old  people  who  have  worked  honest 
and  hard  through  life  should  be  provided  for 
and  kept  decently  by  the  ratepayers,  or  by  the 
State,  you  may  put  it;  but  I  say  by  the  rate- 
payers or  out  of  the  rates.  Secondly,  I  have  a 
case  very  close  to  me,  a  man  that  I  know 
thoroughly  well,  he  is  now  just  nearly  71  ;  not 
quite,  between  70  and  71.  That  man  is  in  a 
friendly  society.  The  friendly  society  provide 
him  with  sufficient  means  to  go  on  through  life 
if  he  had  an  accident,  or  was  unwell  for  a  time. 
But  now  his  pay  is  very  small,  and  every  now 
and  then  he  has  to  go  off  the  funds  to  attend  to 
his  allotment  and  his  garden.  He  is  very  lucky ; 
he  has  got  a  large  garden,  and  his  allotment 
amounts  to  nearly  an  acre.  By  his  allotment 
and  garden  he  stays  off  the  funds  of  the  society 
somewhat ;  perhaps  foiu-  months,  from  thi'ee  to 
four  months,  I  will  not  say  exactly,  because  it 
depends  on  the  weather.  His  allotment  and  garden 
assist  him,  and  then  he  has  to  go  on  the  funds  of  his 
society  to  support  him  the  remaining  part  of  the 
time.  Now,  my  Lord,  if  he  had  got  the  prospect, 
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or  had  gone  on,  I  may  say,  to  something  such 
as  this  pension  scheme  is  to  provide  for  old  age — 
not  whilst  a  man  is  in  his  work,  and  whilst  he  can 
work  well,  but  when  he  is  in  his  old  age  ;  now,  if 
that  man  (I  know  him  thoroughly  well ;  a  near 
neighbour  to  me,)  if  he  had  got  4s.  or  5s.  a  week 
as  an  old  age  pension,  he  would  not  want  to  go 
on  to  his  society,  say  eight  or  nine  months  in 
the  year.  With  his  allotment  and  his  garden 
land  he  would  get  a  good  living,  and  be  able  to 
go  on  comfortably.  By  that,  gentlemen,  the 
society  which  he  is  in  would  receive  and  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  really  moral  backbone  in 
it  out  of  the  old  pension  scheme. 

15197.  I  suppose  the  case  of  the  man  you  have 

just  now  been  speaking  of  ? — John  Banner, 

up  in  Marlbrook,  near  Bromsgrove. 

15198.  Is  rather  different  from  the  oi'dinary 
case  of  an  old  man  of  71,  a  labourer? — I  may 
say  this,  he  has  been  a  man  who  has  worked  ; 
he  has  worked  on  the  soil  and  he  has  grown  his 
OAvn  vegetables.  By  that  he  has  had  what  I 
may  term  the  best  of  vegetables,  good  vegetables, 
which  have  naturally  kept  him  in  a  better  bodily 
condition. 

15199.  Do  you  know  many  men  of  his  age  who  Many  con 
are  not  receiving  relief  from  the  workhouse? — rates  Id  a( 
Well,  with  reference  to  receiving  the  relief  from 

the  union  

15200.  Please  answer  my  question.  Do  you 
know  many  people  of  the  age  of  your  friend, 
71,  who  are  living  on  without  getting  help  from 
the  union  ? — I  know  a  few,  my  Lord;  just  here 
and  there  one. 

15201.  But  are  the  greater  part  of  them  re- 
ceiving relief? — Some  portion  of  them. 

15202.  The  greater  part  or  not? — There  is  a 
distinction,  my  Lord,  in  the  labouring  men  of  our 
district ;  they  go,  as  I  may  term  it,  in  two  ways  ; 
there  is  the  honest  labouring  man,  who  wishes  to 
keep  himself  by  his  own  honest  and  industrious 
labour  ;  there  is  the  loafer,  ne'er-do-weel,  the 
w^astrel,  and  what  I  may  say  no  better  than  dirt,  ^^jniy 
he  still  keeps  on  the  union,  and  there  he  willwaitreis. 
remain,  because  he  does  not  intend  to  work  ;  he 
goes  and  applies  for  relief  till  he  gets  it.  Besides, 
I  can  cite  a  case. 

15203.  Sto])  a  moment.  What  is  the  propor- 
tion of  these  inferior  persons  to  the  better  sort  of 
persons  that  you  speak  of? — Well,  I  should  say 
there  is  quite  as  many  of  the  inferior  as  of  the 
honest  in  our  district,  however. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

15204.  This  is  where  the  market  gardens  are? 
— Yes,  sir,  that  is  where  it  is  starting. 

15205.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  strawberries 
there  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  got  10  acres  myself  that 
lie  under  strawberries  and  raspberries,  nearly 
three  aci'es  under  raspberries,  sir ;  I  said,  sir, 
that  there  are  so  many  of  the  wastrel  and  ne'er- 
do-weels  in  my  district  where  I  am.  Let  me 
speak  just  of  my  own  district ;  I  am  not  going 
to  other  districts  that  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen. 
Let  me  tell  the  truth  as  near  as  possible. 
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15206.  Yes ;  that  is  what  we  want  to  hear. 
Do  many  of  your  neighbours,  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  65,  or  thereabouts,  go  to  the  work- 
house ? — Generally,  my  Lord,  those  who  go  to 
the  union,  as  a  rule,  are  the  loafers  and  ne'er-do- 
weels.  The  honest  labourer  in  my  district  is 
pretty  well  looked  after  by  what  I  might  term 
those  who  are  a  little  bit  better  to  do,  and  those  who 
have  a  little  ;  and  they  are  kept  from  the  union 
rather  more  than  they  are  in  some  places. 

15207.  Their  friends  help  them  ? — Yes,  my 
Lord,  a  great  deal  at  times. 

15208.  And,  of  course,  the  friends  have  not 
the  same  interest  in  helping  the  wastrels  ? — No, 
decidedly  not. 

,(if  15209.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 

iise.  treatment  of  the  old  in  the  workhouse  ?— Yes  ; 
I  know  of  two  cases,  1  might  term  it.  I 
know  of  one,  namely,  William  Gould  and  his 
wife.  They  dreaded  the  union,  and  dreaded  it. 
I  was  holding  some  land  by  them,  and  they  were 
neighbours  to  me,  so  that  I  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  them.  They  dreaded  it  till  they 
made  themselves  bad  and  bodily  ill,  and  brought 
on  their  dea,th  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  occurred,  because  of  the  stigma  and  the 
thoughts  of  going  to  the  imion.  These  were 
people  that  were  honest  labouring  people,  and 
wanted  looking  after.  And  another  case,  George 
Banner,  Staple-hall,  near  Bromsgrove. 

15210.  Just  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  If 
those  people  had  applied  to  the  union,  they 
would  not  necessarily  have  been  sent  into  the 
workhouse? — Well,  my  Lord,   the  answer  to 

r  frsh  ^®  exactly  in  this  way  :  In  the  Bromsgrove 

district  the  relieving  officer  is  not  a  man  with 
civility  to  go  to  talk  to.  An  honest  man 
scarcely  likes  to  go  to  him.    Now,  in  my  own 

I        case,  I  have  been  to  the  gentleman  myself  to 

'  *PP^y  relief  for  other  people,  and  tell  him  the 
state  of  things.  He  is  more  like — well,  I  may 
say,  a  dog  growling  at  you.   He  does  not  receive 

[  any  people  at  all  fairly  and  honestly.  He  does 
.  not  look  after  the  case  just  as  he  ought  to  do. 

'  Thereby  the  honest  man  gets  growled  at,  and  he 
is  afeard  and  ashamed  to  go  and  meet  with  the 
treatment  he  gets. 

15211.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  your  account 
of  the  relieving  officer  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  the 
guardians  who  decide  whether  a  man  shall  be 
relieved  in  the  workhouse,  or  out  of  the  work- 
house, and  how  much  he  shall  receive,  and  not 
the.  relieving  officer  ? — Decidedly  ;  but  the  poor 
have  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer  first. 

15212.  Yes  ? — And  that  is  where  they  get  the 
growling. 

15213.  And  you  think  it  is  that  that  makes 
them  afraid  of  going  further  ? — A  great  many 
of  them  in  the  Bromsgrove  district. 

tfiipers      15214.  There   appears   to  be  a  very  large 
Wijrelg.    number  of  people  in  the  Bromsgrove  district 
I        receiving  relief  in  some  form  or  other  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord. 

'15215.  Over  1,400  ?— Well,  it  is  chiefly  the 
I  loafer,  the  ne'er-do-weel,  the  wastrel,  him  that  I 
said  before  was  no  better  than  dirt.  I  attended 
the  Union  Assessment  Committee  early  this 
month,  and  a  man  I  know,  namely,  William 
Savage  of  Catshill,  was  there  in  the  waiting 
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room  to  apply  to  the  guardians.  I  heard  the 
relieving  officer,  Mr.  Potter,  asking  him,  the  said 
Savage,  "  do  you  want  to  go  to  see  the  guardians 
again  ?  "  He  said,  '•  I  do  ;  for  I  cannot  live  on 
what  I  am  having."  Now,  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  that  man  has  been  on  the  parish — what  one 
may  call  "  living  on  the  rates  — for  now  over 
thirty  years.  He  never  worked,  and  he  never 
intended  to  work.  I  call  that  man  a  wastrel, 
and  a  ne'er-do-Aveel,  and  no  better  than  dirr. 
For  my  part  1  would  have  him  to  be  cast  into  the 
union,  or  prison  ;  in  fact  it  is  prisons  and  unions 
that  these  men  should  be  put  into;  they  ought 
to  be  sorted  out.  I  have  got  some  near  to  me  in 
my  district,  more's  the  pity. 

15216.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  Decent  ohould 
in   the  case  of    decent  old   people? — I   con-''*^^*'^'!' !" 
sider  that  they  ought  to  be  looked  after,  ^nd*^^  ^' 
Avhen  they  become  that  they  cannot  work  that 

they  should  either  have  a  pension  scheme  or 
otherwise  be  treated  decently  and  respectably 
with  reference  to  the  rates  and  receive  a  fair 
amount  of  poor  relief,  and  that  the  guardians 
should  look  after  them  better  than  Avhac  they  do. 
In  other  terms,  I  will  put  it  that  in  the  case  of 
honest  poor  people,  two  or  three  ratepayers 
should  sign  a  paper,  and  their  decision  should  go 
to  the  guardians,  and  that  the  honest  labouring 
man  when  he  has  worked  till  he  cannot  work 
should  not  go  to  be  growled  at  by  the  relieving 
officer. 

15217.  But  do  all  relieving  officers  growl  ? — I 
mention  the  one,  my  Lord,  that  I  know  particu- 
larly. I  do  not  speak  of  them  that  I  do  not 
know, 

15218.  What    payment    do    the    guardians  out-relief  too 
usually  make  to  an  old  man  who  is  62,  out  of  low  for  decent, 
the  workhouse  ? — What  payment  ? 

15219.  Yes? — I  know  of  some — I  know  of 
one  man  in  particular  that  had  Is.  6d.  They 
generally  start  very  low.  Then  perhaps  they 
will  get  as  high  as  3^.  6d.,  but  it  varies.  Now 
and  then  some  guardians  wili  look  after  some 
man,  and  perhaps  they  will  get  him  as  high  as 
3s.  6c?.  It  is  not  always,  my  Loi'd,  at  one  price 
— according  a  little  to  his  position  in  life. 

15220.  Do  you  consider  that  enough  ? — No> 
my  Lord  ;  I  do  not  consider  it  enough  for  the 
honest  labouring  man,  but  I  consider  it  far  too 
much  for  the  wastrels. 

15221.  What  do  you  think  an  honest  labouring  •'Should  be  .5». 
man  ought  to  receive  from  the  rates  ? — Five*"^ 
shillings  or  six  shillings,  becaiise  I  think  that  a 

man  who  has  worked  till  he  is  60  or  70  years  ot 
age,  an  honest,  hard-working  man,  ought,  during 
that  time,  to  have  earned  enough,  even  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  or  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
to  be  respectably  provided  for. 

15221*.  Then  you  think  that  all  decent,  indus- 
trious men,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  have 
not  provided  for  themselves,  should  receive  at 
least  5s.  or  6s.  a  week  from  the  poor-rates  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord. 

15222.  I  suppose  you  would  rather  that  they  Assisted 
were  assisted  in  some  other  way  th;in  from  theP^"**""* 
poor-rates  ? — I  would  a  great  deal  rather,  my 
Lord,  they  were  all  assisted  by  the  old  age  pen- 
sion scheme,  which  I  have  read  of,  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, also  that  I  have  heard  explained  by  Mr. 
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Austen  Chamberlain,  our  present  member  for 
East  Worcestershire.  I  heard  him  thoroughly 
explain  the  old  age  pension  scheme,  and  I  think, 
and  make  myself  well  satisfied,  that  young  people 
starting  in  life  will  take  up  that  position,  and 
that  it  would  ease  the  rates,  ease  the  ratepayer, 
ease  the  guardian's  labour,  and  the  honest  labour- 
ing man  would  provide  for  himself  thereby  ;  the 
honest  labouring  man  th;it  wished  to  do  well 
would  separate  himself  from  the  wastrel  and 
ne'er-do-Aveel. 

15223.  Do  you  employ  many  workmen  ? — I  do 
not  employ  but  about  one  as  a  regular  hand,  but 
I  have  a  number  of  people  at  difterent  times  of 
the  your.  I  have  12  children  of  my  own,  and 
I  put  them  all  to  work,  and  I  always  lead  the 
road  myself.  I  and  my  family  do  a  great  amount 
of  work,  and,  when  we  have  got  some  work  that 
we  cannot  do,  we  employ  labour.  My  labour 
bill  last  year  came  to  about  64/. 

Uin'sShem'r'  JO"  ^hink  that  many  young  men 

(Case  It.)  very  have  enough  backbone,  to  use  your  own  expres- 
popular.        sion,  to  begin  to  subscribe  to  a  scheme  like  Mr. 

Chamberlain's  ? — I  do,  my  Lord,  immediately  it 
became  ventilated,  and  they  knew  how  it  was  I 
have  heard,  since  1  heard  our  worthy  member  for 
East  Worcestersliii-e  explain  it  at  the  Board 
School  at  Catshill,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  conver- 
sation about  it.  The  very  thing  that  carries  the 
pension  scheme  in  the  minds  of  young  people  is, 
that  if  they  should  die  before  they  reach  the  age 
that  the  pension  should  come,  the  pension  scheme 
provides  that  a  man's  wife  and  family  shall  re- 
ceive it  back  again,  the  whole  that  he  has  paid. 

15225.  That  is  one  of  the  schemes ;  there  are 
two  schemes  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

15226.  One  that  makes  no  such  provision  as 
you  have  mentioned,  and  the  other  that  does  ? 
—Yes. 

15227.  The  one  that  goes  in  for  the  second 
pays  rather  a  higher  rate  ;  about  double  the 
amount.  I  think  you  think  the  other  one 
would  the  most  popular  with  the  working 
people? — The  working  people,  generally,  my 
Lord,  since  that  meeting,  and  as  that  young 
gentleman  explained  it,  are  decidedly  going  in 
for  the  pension ;  and  if  they  should  die  before 
they  reach  this  age,  so  that  the  money  should 
come  to  the  wife  and  family.  That  is  the  mind 
and  the  opinion  generally  of  our  district. 

15228.  You  think  they  could  afford  to  do  it  ? 
— I  am  satisfied  they  would. 

15229.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  among  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 
—  Well,  ^generally,  my  Lord,  when  we  have  a 
labouring  man,  I  pay  2^. ;  but  I  generally  pay 
per  day  according  to  what  my  man  is. 

Wages.  15230.  But  is  that  the  general  rate  in  the 

district? — Well,  a  fair  day  labourer,  I  will 
term  it,  gets  about  2s.,  a  good  man,  what  I  might 
term  in  the  best  of  his  life,  or,  in  another  way  <»f 
putting  it,  is  a  little  more  skilful  or  better,  gets 
perhaps  2s.  or  3*.  a  week  more,  according  to  his 
skill  and  industry,  according  as  he  is  a  good 
man,  or  good  for  anything.  Some  do  not  get  2s. 
a  day. 

Pieiiiiums  can  15231.  Now,  do  you  think  a  man  getting  12s. 
be  paid.        ^  week  would  pay  the  amount  that  Mr.  Cham- 
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berlain's  scheme  requires ;  this  second  scheme  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lord. 

15232.  This  which  would  enable  his  family  to 
receive  what  he  had  paid,  supposing  he  died 
before  he  was  65  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  they  would  pay  it,  and  be  thankful, 
because  it  would  be  sure. 

15233.  Do  you  know  that  portion  of  the 
scheme  which  refers  to  the  assistance  given 
to  those  who  belong  to  friendly  societies,  and 
who  are  willing  to  secure  themselves  against  old 
age? — I  know,  my  Lord,  in  this  way,  that 
peojile  generally  wish  in  our  district  to  provide 
for  themselves  ;  that  is,  the  honest  labourer. 

15234.  Yes:  but  about  the  friendly  societies. 
Do  you  know  that  portion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  which  relates  to  the  friendly  societies ; 
if  you  do  not  you  need  not  say  anything  about 
it? — I  know,  my  Lord,  there  are  many  who 
would  like  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  with 
reference  to  the  friendly  societies,  I  believe  that 
the  scheme  would  strengthen  them. 

15235.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  a  friendly 
society  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

15236.  A  good  one  ? — I  did  belong  to  one,  but 
not  now. 

Mr.  Ronndell. 

15237.  If  5s.  or  Gs.  were  given  for  out-door  Out-relief, 
relief  to  honest  persons  in  old  age,  would  it  carry 

with  it  any  stigma  as  coming  from  the  Poor  Law, 
would  it  be  any  reproach  in  their  eyes  receiving 
from  the  parish  5s.  or  6s.  a  week,  a  decent  pex'son 
in  old  age? — No,  sir,  decidedly  not;  for  the 
decent  hardworking  man,  the  only  thing  that  I 
should  see  Huy  stigma  in  any  way  would  be  the 
wastrel  ;  he  would  think  that  he  ought  to  have 
the  most  the  same  as  he  has  now. 

15238.  Let  us  leave  the  wastrel  alone  ;  but  th 
decent  man,  would  they  not  think  it  any  stigm 
to  receive  5s.  or  6s.  from  the  parish  in  old  age 
— No,  nor  the  ratepayer  generally. 

15239.  You  distinguish  between  the  wastrel 
and  the  decent  people  about  a  pension,  and  then 
your  answer  would  be  that  the  wastrel  would  not 
become  entitled  to  it,  because  he  would  not  have 
subscribed  anything  towards  it  in  his  earlier  life  ? 
— Decidedly  he  would  not,  because  he  intends 
spending  and  getting  rid  of  all  that  he  can  as  fast 
as  he  possibly  can. 

15240.  Well,  now  about  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Old  Age  Pension  Scheme  ;  at  what  age  would 
you  wish  any  such  pensions  to  be  given  ? — I 
should  think  that  they  ought  to  become  voluntary  Age  for 
at  65  ;  some  men  want  it  a  year  or  two  sooner, P*"*'" 
or  some  perhaps  a  year  or  two  later.  You  know, 
perhaps,  yourselves  that  all  men  are  not  of  the 
same  strength  and  constitution,  but  I  should  say 

65  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  age. 

15241.  Then  you  told  us  about  the  greater  case  ll.  b> 
advantages  of  that  part  of  his  scheme,  in  which, 

if  a  man  died  before  getting  to  be  65,  his  sub- 
scriptions would  be  paid  over  to  his  widow  and 
children,  you  remember  that  you  said  thai? — Yes, 
I  did. 

15242.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  is  that  the 
most  popular  foi'm  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Pension 
Scheme  ? — That  is  the  way  I  understood  it  when 
I  heard  our  young  member  explain  it ;  that  is 
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the  way  I  understood  it.  Further  than  that,  I 
have  heard  it  talked  about  amongst  young  people, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  is  taken  generally,  that  is 
the  way  it  would  take  in  the  minds  of  the  labour- 
ing people  ;  so  that  if  they  did  not  live  to  receive 
it,  it  would  really  come  to  their  widows  and 
families. 

15243.  And  to  get  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay  the  larger  contribution? — Yes,  decidedly 
they  would. 

15244.  Then  one  more  qiiestion,  do  you  think 
that  they  would  be  able — take  the  young  man — 
would  he  be  able  to  contribute  towards  Hn  old 
age  pension  in  his  early  life  as  well  as  subscribe 
to  a  club  for  sickness  and  funeral  benefit  ? — The 
honest  labourer  would. 

15245.  Yes,  Ave  are  speaking  of  the  honest 
labourer? — Because  he  would  be  providing  for 
his  old  age. 

15246.  My  point  is,  would  he  be  able  to  do  it 
out  of  his  wages  ? — Yes,  in  our  district,  because 
he  is  materially  assisted  in  our  district  with  the 
allotment  and  garden.  .  We  find  he  gets  a  con- 
siderable amount,  I  may  say,  not  in  cash,  from 
his  allotment  and  his  garden  so  particulnrly,  but 
he  grows  food,  say  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  very 
often  offals  to  feed  him  a  pic;  or  two.  This  has 
saved  a  lot  of  money  going  to  shops  to  buy  that 
produce,  thereby  he  lives  much  cheaper. 

15247.  That  would  help  him  to  pay  this  larger 
sum  to  get  an  old  age  pension  ? — Yes,  it  would  ; 
that  would  help  him  right  over  it  still,  and  a  little 
to  spare. 

Mr.  Henley, 

15248.  Is  there  much  objection  to  the  Poor 
Law  in  your  district  as  it  stands — the  Poor  Law 
alone,  not  the  administration — the  law  ? — Yes, 
there  is,  because  the  labouring  people  cannot 
bear  the  thoughts  of  it. 

15249.  Of  the  laAV? — Of  the  administration 
of  the  poor. 

15250.  I  was  just  coming  to  that,  but  the  law 
itself?— Yes. 

15251.  Do  they  object  to  the  law  as  it  stands, 
the  law  itself  ? — They  object,  sir,  to  having  to 
go  to  the  imion,  and  the  small  amount  that  they 
get,  and  generally  speaking,  in  otu:  district  they 
always  otgect  because  the  honest  man  never  gets 
so  much  as  the  loafer  and  ne'er-do-weel,  because 
the  loafer  is  there  continually  till  he  gets  his 
desired  amount,  or  nearly. 

15252.  That  is  the  administration  of  the 
but  you  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  law  itself 
-No,  sir  J  not  particularly. 

15253.  Then  what  I  understand  from  you  is 
that  you  do  not  think  they  get  adequate  relief, 
sufficient  relief  ? — No,  not  the  honest  man. 

15254.  And  some  persons  get  too  much  relief  ? 
— They  do,  a  great  deal,  because  there  are 
many  of  them  who  do  not  deserve  a  farthing. 

15255.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  they  had 
somebody  to  speak  for  them  from  the  parish  ? — 
Well,  that  has  been  done  for  some  honest  people, 
for  some  honest  labouring  people  that  has  been 
done. 

15256.  Now,  you  are  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's scheme  ? — Altogether,  sir,  I  believe  in 
a  man  seeking  for  himself. 


Mr.  Henley  -  continvied. 

15257.  And  would  you  make  that  compulsory 
or  voluntary  ? — Oh,  certainly  voluntary. 

15258.  What  would  vou  do  with  tlie  people, Treatment  of 

when  they  got  to  65,  and  they  had  not  joined  it, sk^^  P"'"' 
and  were  destitute?— If  they  had  been  honest, f^^j^^^^'*''''* 
industrious,  and  straightforward  I  should  say 
give  them  a  good,  fair  allowance  of  relief  from 
the  union. 

15259.  Would  you  give  them  as  much  as  the 
people  would  get  who  subscribed  to  this  scheme? 
— I  should  certainly  give  a  man  and  his  wife 
5s.  or  65.  a  week,  but  where  it  was  one  it  would 
be  less,  say  4^-.  for  on'\ 

15260.  Would  you  give  o.v.  a  week  to  an  old 
man  who  had  not  subscribed  to  this  scheme  when 
he  was  young,  and  had  not  taken  advantage  ot 
it? — If  he  had  the  privilege  of  subscribing  to  the 
old  age  pension  scheme,  and  he  had  not  taken  it 
up,  I  should  look  upon  him  as  not  so  good  a 
member  of  society  as  he  should  be. 

15261.  What  would  you  do  with  him? — I 
should  not  be  inclined  to  allow  him  so  much  as  I 
should  to  those  who  had  tried  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

15262.  What  would  you  give  him;  how  much? 
- — Well,  I  should  say  3s.  or  4.t.  for  the  honest 
man. 

15263.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  man,  Avhether 
he  is  honest  or  not,  who  has  not  joined  the 
scheme  ? — Yes. 

15264.  And  when  he  arrives,  destiiute,  at  65, 
what  Avould  you  give  him  ? — One  who  had  had 
the  privilege  of  joining  it? 

Chairman. 

15265.  Well,  he  had  not  joined,  that  is  the 
point? — I  should  not  give  him  so  much,  my 
Lord  ;  I  should  almost  put  him  down  with  the 
loafer;  and  it  would  depend  chiefly  on  his  cha- 
racter what  he  did  get.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  in  our  part  of  the  country  the  cases  are  not 
looked  into;  the  man's  real  character  is  not  looked 
into  and  his  strife  in  trying  to  do  through  life.  I 
believe  in  assisting  an  lionest  man,  and  he  should 
be  assisted,  and  if  he  has  neglected  his  business 
through  life  I  consider  he  ought  to  have  a  worse 
end. 

Mr.  Henley. 

15266.  Should  you  give  him  any  out-door 
relief  at  all,  or  should  you  offer  him  the  work- 
house ? — Decidedly  I  should,  if  he  had  been  an 
honest  worker. 

15267.  Although  he  had  not  subscribed  to  the 
scheme  ? — Although  he  had  not  subscribed,  I 
should  allow  him  some. 

15268.  Then  you  put  him  nearly  in  as  good  a 
position  as  the  man  who  had  subscribed  to  the 
pension  scheme? — I  should  put  him  in  a  position, 
but  considerably  under  the  man  who  had  sub- 
scribed. 

15269.  But  sliould  you  give  him  such  an 
amount  as  he  could  not  live  upon  ? — I  should 
like  to  give  lain  some  bread  and  cheese.  I 
should  like  him  to  be  just  that  he  could  go  on. 

15270.  Then  what  do  you  think  an  old  man 
could  live  ujion,  and  pay  rent? — A  man  by 
himself,  in  our  part  of  the  country,  the  houses 
mostly  have  fairly  good  gardens,  and  they  make 
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a  considerable  amount  out  of  them  ;  suppose  he 
got  As.,  45.  6t/.,  perhaps  5s.,  5s.  would  be  rather 
a  high  figure,  and  what  he  got  off  his  land,  and 
perhaps  a  little  help  from  his  family,  I  think  he 
would  be  able  to  go  on. 

15271.  He  would  be  just  in  the  same  position 
as  a  man  who  subscribed  to  the  scheme ;  that  is 
practically  what  it  comes  to  ? — Barely,  sir. 

15272.  Do  your  people  think  that  the  work- 
house should  be  done  away  with  altogether  ? — 
No,  I  think  the  workhouse  and  the  prisons 
should  be  open  for  the  wastrels.  It  is  the  re- 
lieving officers  that  Avant  to  be  done  away  with 
altogether. 

Chairman. 

15273.  You  must  have  somebody  to  do  his 
work,  only  you  want  a  better  sort  of  person,  I 
suppose  ? — 1  should  like,  my  Lord,  in  the  first 
place,  for  two  or  three  ratepayers,  who  really 
knew  and  understood  the  case,  to  give  a  man  a 
note,  to  state  bis  case,  and  for  their  decision  to 
be  final  until  the  first  board  meeting,  when  the 
guardians'  decision  should  be  final,  when  they 
should  take  the  case  up,  but  for  the  ratepayers 
to  start  it,  not  for  the  honest  man  to  have  to 
go  to  be  growled  at  by  the  relieving  officers. 

15274.  Well,  I  hope  that  is  an  exceptional 
case,  but  in  the  way  you  propose  to  administer 
relief,  might  there  not  be  this  difficulty  about  it : 
All  the  money  now  is  paid  by  the  whole  of  the 
parishes  of  the  union  into  a  common  fund  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord. 

15275.  Would  there  not  be  a  desire  in  any  of 
the  parishes,  under  your  scheme,  to  get  as  much 
out-door  relief  for  the  people  as  they  could  in 
their  own  parish  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
union  ? — I  think  not,  because  the  ratepayers 
would  be  looking  after  the  honest ;  I  think  that 
the  ratepayers  would  have  too  much  wit  and 
knowledge  to  give  the  dishonest  wastrel  a  paper 
to  go  for  relief. 

Mr.  Pell. 

15276.  When  you  say  the  ratepayers  would 
have  too  much  knowledge,  are  you  not  aware  that 
the  ratepayers  are  the  people  who  are  responsible 
lor  all  this  now  ;  you  are  a  ratepayer,  are  you 
not  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  am,  and  a  freeholder. 

15277.  And  the  ratepayers  have  the  power  of 
electing  the  gentleman  called  your  guardian  ?  — 
Yes,  sir. 

15278.  And  that  is  the  man  who  acts  for  you ; 
what  plan  could  you  propose  better  than  that  for 
dealing  with  the  wastrel ;  you  do  not  propose 
that  the  ratepayers  should  meet  every  board-day 
and  waste  their  time  going  into  some  case ;  would 
you  like  to  see  any  change  in  the  Poor  Law,  to 
get  rid  of  the  guardian  ;  to  put  somebody  instead 
of  him  ? — Certainly  not ;  the  way  I  suggested 
was  for  the  ratepayer  to  put  a  man  on  the  funds  of 
the  guardians,  and  for  them,  by  a  note,  to  explain 
his  case,  and  to  do  away  with  the  relieving  officer 
altogether,  and  for  the  guardians  to  look  after 
the  cases  more,  and  get  more  acquainted  with 
them. 

15279.  Get  rid  of  the  relieving  officers?-  Yes, 
altogether.  We  do  not  desire  them ;  we  do  not 
need  them. 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

15280.  You  know  that  the  relieving  officers 
duty  is  to  make  inquiries  when  a  person  appUes-''^'"'.*" 
to  them?— It  is  to  make  inquiries,  but  they  veryprS 
reluctantly  do  it.    If  an  applicant  (as  some  are 

in  my  district)  is  three  miles  away,  the  relieving 
officer  does  not  care  about  the  journey,  and  very 
often  he  takes  care  he  does  not  have  it. 

15281.  You  are  not  well  up  in  the  Poor  Law. 
Perhaps  you  will  let  me  tell  you  the  relieving 
officer  is  bound  to  visit  the  house ;  not  once  onlv, 
but  repeatedly  ? — Well,  he  does  not  do  it  in  our 
district. 

15282.  Would  it  be  as  well  for  you  to  give  a 
hint  to  your  guardians  on  that  subject  ?— I  have 
done  so,  sir,  several  times. 

15283.  You  have  a  good  number  of  old  people 
who  are  having  out-door  relief? — Yes. 

15284.  Is  the  relief  given  in  money  in  your 
place,  or  in  bread  ? — Bread  and  money,  sir. 

15285.  Does  the  relieving  officer  carry  the 
money  to  the  houses  of  the  old  men  ? — Decidedly 

sir.  '  feJSl** 

15286.  How  does  the  money  get  to  the  old 
men,  then  ? — They  have  to  go  for  it. 

15287.  How  far  has  a  man  sometimes — the 
worst  case  that  you  know  of  an  old  man— to 
walk,  or  to  send  for  this  ?— Three  miles.  I 

15288.  A  very  old  man  in  many  cases  cannot 
doit;  cannot  walk  that  distance? — Well,  they 
have  to  creep  as  well  as  they  can.  I  have  seen 
them  on  the  road  when  I  have  been  out  with 
my  cart,  when  they  could  scarcely  get  along^,  it 
was  a  great  pity  to  see  them  out,  let  alone  going 

to  crawl  after  it.  \ 

15289.  I  suppose  if  they  could  not  come  the 
relieving  officer  would  give  it  to  some  person  who 
came  f  or  them  ?— It  is  done,  but  the  relieving 
officer  always  grmnbles  a  great  deal ;  in  fact,  I 
have  heard  that  complaint.  ' 

15290.  Did  you  know  that  the  relieving  officer, 
having  made  his  inquiry,  is  bound  to  make  an  ' 
entry  in  a  book,  which  the  Government  Depart-  \ 
ment   here  in    London  furnish,  stating  all  the 
particulars  about  the  old  man,   or  old  woman 

— how  old  he  is,  what  children  he  has  got, 
what  his  children  are  doing,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case.  Did  you  know  that  the  law 
requires  that? — I  did  not  know  that  it  requires  if. 

15291.  It  is  very  useful  that  you  should  know 
it,  because  you  would  perhaps  get  better  atten- 
tion r — If  they  do  it,  it  is  always  done  on  their 
own  account  by  the  relieving  officers,  not  an 
acute  account,  I  can  confidently  say,  inasmuch  as 
I  fished  a  case  out.  Only  about  three  months 
ago  

15292.  The  chairman  put  a  question  toyou,HiRowr 
very  early  in  his  inquiry,  as  to  how  you  made 
your  start  in  life.  You  have  told  us  you  have 
been  able  to  turn  your  hand  to  anything,  and 
that  you  meant  to  get  on  in  the  world — that  is 
your  expression  ? — Yes. 

15293.  The  time  came  when  you  began  to  get  ' 
a  little  land,  and  your  answer  to  the  chairman 
was,  *' After  I  married"? — I  married   a  wife 
before  I  had  any  hind. 

15294.  Did  your  wife  bring  you  any  money  ? 
— None  at  all,  sir. 

15295.  Then  came  the    ten  children  ?— The 
twelve  children,  sir. 
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1529t).  But  you  being  a  fruit  grower  are  able 
to  employ  them  profitably,  are  you  not,  in 
picking  the  fruit  ? — Decidedly,  now,  I  have  the 
profit  of  their  labour. 

15297.  No  doubt  at  first  it  was  very  hard, 
when  you  put  the  ci'adle  under  a  bush  unem- 
ployed ? — Yes,  sir. 

15298.  It  is  a  very  profitable  employment, 
I  think,  to  put  the  children  to  pick  the  fruit, 
and  in  fact  you  have  great  difficulty,  have  you 
not,  in  getting  hands  for  fruit-picking  ? — Yes, 
sir,  I  have  great  difficulty,  and  very  often  pay 
something  like  21.  a  day  for  picking. 

15299.  Why  do  not  other  young  men  follow 
the  same  lijie  of  life  that  you  have  done,  and  be 
determined  to  push  forward,  pension  or  no  pension 
— determined  to  push  forward  and  get  money  ? — 
Well,  there  is  rather  a  difficulty  in  one  way, 
even  if  they  desired  land  to  go  into,  in  my  case 
and  in  my  way.  There  are  many  people  in  my 
district  who  cannot  bear  to  see  a  labouring  man 
go  on ;  they  like  to  keep  him  down ;  but  I 
would  not  stay  like  that,  I  would  go  on,  whether 
or  not. 

15300.  You  are,  I  hope,  making  money  your- 
is  and  self  now.    Do  you  feel  inclined  to  invest  any 

part  of  that  in  purchasing  an  annuity,  or  would 
you  like  to  keep  that  money  and  take  a  bit  more 
raspberry  and  strawberry  ground.  If  you  had 
20/.  in  your  pocket,  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  you  might  apply  that  partly  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  pension.  Would  you  withdraw  your 
20Z.  for  that  purpose,  or  would  you  like  to  take 
a  bit  more  fruit  ground  ? — If  I  only  had  that  20/. 
and  if  there  Avas  land  I  could  take  to  make  an 
immediate  return,  I  should  go  in  for  the  best 
penny,  as  I  always  did  ;  but,  if  possible,  and  it 
would  not  take  20/.,  I  should  like  to  provide 
then  and  now,  and  I  should  be  very  anxious  now 
to  take  up  a  scheme  and  provide  for  my  old  age. 
I  do  not  wish  to  labour  always;  I  should  like  to 
keep  on  until  I  get  somewhat  inferior,  if  the 
Almighty  should  spare  me  that  long,  and  then  I 
should  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  sit  down  and 
say,  "  I  have  got  something  provided  for  it,  and 
"  I  Avill  live  upon  it." 

15301.  I  wish  to  correct  that.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain corrects  me  and  says  I  put  the  siu2i  at  too 
much  ? — Yes. 

15302.  Supposing  you  had  20/.,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  more  fruit  ground,  would 
your  own  view  be  to  take  51.  out  and  apply  it 
towards  a  pension  scheme? — I  should  certainly 
be  for  the  pension  scheme ;  that  would  be  pro- 
viding for  my  old  age,  and  for  what  I  might 
term  a  "  rainy  day,"  and  then  the  other  I  should 
go  on  with  in  business. 

15303.  The  15/.  you  would  go  on  with  in 
business  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  ever  it  would  allow. 

15304.  Do  you  not  see  as  good  a  prospect  of 
making  a  provision  for  old  age  by  keeping  all 
your  money  in  the  industry  you  are  in  now,  as 
by  laying  a  payment  by  for  a  pension?— I 
should  like  to  provide  for  old  age. 

15305.  Do  you  not  think  you  can  do  that  on 
your  fruit-growing  ? — Well,  if  I  provided  for  the 
old  age  pension,  and  paid  into  that,  I  should  be 

•  sure  thereof,  and  with  reference  to  putting  every 
farthing  into  fruit-growing  I  do  not  particularly 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

care  about  it.    I  like  to  get  a  good  lot  off  a  little 
bit  of  ground,  and  do  it  well. 

15306.  But  you  feel  you  would  be  insiu*ed 
against  the  effects  of  blight  and  pestilence  if  you 
got  a  pension — that  is  what  you  feel  ? — Well,  I 
should  be  sure  to  provide  for  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

15307.  I  will  ask  you  one  question:  Do  you  Pensions  aud 

think  that  such  a  pension  scheme  as  mine  would '^''^."'Vy 
•   •  ,1       I-  •     11  •  ,  •     .1     T  •  ■,       .  societies, 

mjure   the    friendly  societies  ? — I   consider  it 

would  not  injure  them  at  all,  but  give  them  an 

immense  amount  of  moral  backbone.    I  consider 

thoroughly  it  would  strengthen  them  and  improve 

them. 

15308.  Do  you  know  any  friendly  society 
now  which  provides  a  pension  for  old  age  ?— No, 
they  pay  the  chief  part  of  their  money  in  a  man's 
lifetime.  When  he  comes  to  be  old  they  pay  but 
very  little. 

15309.  And  if  a  man,  by  joining  a  friendly 
society,  and  paying  a  very  a  little  more  than  he 
pays  now,  could  could  get  a  pension  for  old  age, 
as  well  as  sickness  pay,  do  you  think  that  would 
be  a  temptation  to  him  ? — Oh,  yes,  almost  in  all 
cases  ;  and  in  my  part  of  the  country  there  are 
many  that  would  like  to  provide  for  old  age,  as 
their  societies  do  not  do  much  in  that  way. 
There  are  several  societies  in  my  district  that, 
through  old  age,  and  so  many  coming  on  like 
that  there,  they  have  really  put  it  down  as  low  aa 
2s.  a  week,  which  is  a  matter  of  nothing  ;  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  providing  for  old  age. 

15310.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  friendly  society 
were  able  to  offer  an  assured  pension  for  old  age, 
as  well  as  the  other  advantages,  they  would  be 
still  more  popular  than  they  are? — Oh,  yes, 
especially  if  they  had  got  what  we  might  say  a 
Government  guarantee,  or  recognised  by  the 
Government  as  a  sure  security. 

15311.  What  about  the  age  at  which  pensions /^ge  for 
should  accrue,  do  you  think  65  is  a  fair  age  ? — pension. 
I  should  think  65  would  be  a  fair  and  a  just 

age  ;  there  may  be  some  people  who  would  want 
to  go  on  a  year  or  two  before  that  ;  there  may 
be  others,  of  a  stouter  constitution,  and  better 
bodily,  that  would  not  want  to  come  on  at  that 
age  ;  but  I  should  judge,  for  my  part,  that  65 
would  be  a  fair  and  a  just  age. 

15312.  Suppose,  to  the  scheme  as  originally 
proposed,  we  were  to  add  that  a  man  might  take 
his  pension  at  60,  if  he  wished;  but  then  he  w  ould 
get  less,  and  that,  if  he  postponed  it  to  70,  or  any 
time  after  65  that  he  liked,  he  would  then  get 
more  ;  Avould  that  add  to  the  popularity  of  it  ? — 
I  think  65,  sir. 

15313.  Sixty-five  would  be  a  fair  average? — 
Yes,  to  come  on  at  65. 

Lord  Playfair. 

15314.  I  think,  if    I    understand  you,  you  Non- 
want  the  pension  scheme  to  be  voluntary  ? — Yes,  pensioner*, 
decidedly. 

15315.  But,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  a  pressure 
upon  men  to  join  it,  by  saying,  "  If  you  do  not 
"  join  it  the  State  will  not  give  you  55.  a  week 
*'  at  65  "  ? — I  shoidd  put  no  pressure  on  any  man 
to  join  it  ;  simply  what  I  said  was  I  should  not 
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Lord  Play  fair — -continued. 

treat  the  man  so  well  (even  if  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  (lays  he  had  been  honest  and  induotrious), 
when  he  jj;ot  to  the  union,  as  I  would  the  man 
who  had  joined  it  and  tried  to  seek  for  himself. 
15316.  That  is  exactly  'what  I  mean,  that  if  he 


Lord  Plaufair — continued. 

did  not  join  it,  when  he  had  to  go  upon  the  union, 
tlie  union  would  not  be  bound  to  give  him  5*.  a 
week  ? — Decidedly  it  should  not,  my  Lord. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  John  Henry  Smith,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

Occupation.        15317.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Smith? — At 
Hampton-iu-Arden,  my  Lord. 

15518.  Do  you  know  in  what  Union  that  is  ? — 
In  the  Meriden  Union. 

15319.  What  is  your  employment,  what  is  your 
occupation  ?— My  occupation?  I  have  been  parish 
roadman  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  parish 
roadman  paid  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish ; 
they  are  not  given  over  and  taken  over  by  the 
county  council  there  in  that  parish. 

15320.  What  is  your  age  ?~Fifty,  my  Lord. 

15321.  You  were  originally  in  the  Army,  I 
believe  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

15322.  How  long? — Ten  years,  my  Lord. 

15323.  And  then  you  took  to  labouring  ? — I 
was  brought  up  as  a  labourer ;  I  was  at  work  at 
seven  years  of  age  under  Mr.  Luke  Ferryman, 
of  Mercott  Hall,  Warwickshire.  He  had  a  model 
farm,  and  before  I  was  seven  years  of  age  I  was 
employed  by  him  linnet  tending. 

15324.  W^hat  wages  were  you  getting? — I  was 
getting  4^/.  per  day,  then,  my  Lord. 

15325.  But  lately  what  wages  have  you  been 
gettinii  ?— On  the  parish  roads,  2s.  6d. 

15326.  A  day  ?— Yes,  my  Lord. 

15327.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals  discussed  ;  what  do  you  think  of  them  ? 
— I  think  that  the  old  age  pension  scheme  is 
very  desirable  and  most  requisite. 

15328.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  its  main 
advantages? — The  principal  advantages,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  to  protect  the  industrious  agri- 
cultural working  man,  the  one  that  works,  that 
strives  to  protect  himself  against  old  age,  simply 
if  a  scheme  like  unto  this  were  laid  out  before 
him,  any  man  that  was  honest  would  accept  it. 
He  is  insured  for  a  penny  a  week ;  at  one  penny 
a  week,  if  he  entered  at  five,  in  20  years  it  would 
amount  to  more  than  the  25s.,  my  Lord.  Why  not 
then  ja-otect  yourself  against  being  classed  with 
every  one  who  has  never  tried  at  all,  I  say  every 
honest  working  man  would  try  and  do  so. 

15329.  Have  you  ascertained  the  opinion  of 
the  working  men  in  your  part  of  the  world  on 
the  subject?— Yes,  my  Lord. 

15330.  What  is  their  opinion  about  it  ? — Their 
opinion  is  that  even  those  that  are  over  and 
exceed  the  age  of  25  would  willingly  pay  a  little 
extra  to  protect  themselves  in  that  manner. 

Details  15331.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Chamberlain's  second 

scheme,  one  by  which  the  payments  of  a  subscriber 
are  returned  to  him,  or  returned  to  his  family,  in 
the  case  of  his  death  ?  —  T  noticed,  some 
months  since,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  was 
that  if  a  man  paid  51.  down  hirf  relations 
should,  provide.!  he  died,  draw  the  whole  of  that 
from  tiiat  fund  again  ;  also  if  he  left  a  wife  there 
is  a  ]iro vision  for  the  widow  and  children,  and  it 
was  ttien  that  the  wife  should  receive  5s.  per 
v."eelc  pension  from  that  fund  and  monies  not 
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exceeding  12s.  a  week  to  support  her  family  if 
she  had  eight  or  nine  children. 

15332.  Which  of  those  two  schemes  do  you 
think  would  be  most  popular  amongst  working 
classes  ?  —  I  would  speak  as  to  this,  that  instead  of 
paying  51.  down  at  25  years  of  age,  say  defer  this 
until  it  gets  into  working  order,  pay  50s.  down 
and  defer  the  other  50s.  till  the  man  attains  30 
years  of  age,  but  still  all  in  ils  own  course. 

15333.  He  might  have  an  opportunity  ot  pay- 
ing the  second  50s.  at  any  time  up  to  30  years  of 
age  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  Also,  what  I  would  say 
is  this,  that  for  a  man  like  myself  (I  have  one 
son)  I  think  the  scheme  ought  to  be  left  open 
even  to  youths ;  let  the  money  be  paid  in  when 
you  like,  even  by  your  father.  Say  I  am  the 
father  of  a  boy  ;  let  me  protect  him.  There 
is  nothing  in  your  scheme  about  that  ;  could  you 
not  enter  it,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

15334.  You  are  quite  right  ;  that  is  intended  ? 
— That  is  my  opinion  of  it. 

15335.  And  that  would  be  permitted  under  the 

scheme? — Yes.  , 

1 

Chairman. 

15336.  That  could  be  done  under  the  scheme? 
— Yes  ;  also  to  men  that  exceed  the  age  of  25 
or  30,  allow  your  scheme  to  be  laid  open  on  their 
paying  the  money  which  would  be  extra  ex- 
penses ;  that  would  be  extra  money. 

15337.  That  part  of  it  that  relates  to  friendly  Scheme 
societies:  have  you  considered  that  part? — Do '"'I'"* 
I  believe  that   it  would   injure   the  friendly***"* 
societies  ? 

15338.  Well,  put  it  in  that  way?— No,  my 
Lord,  I  do  not ;  not  in  the  least,  in  my  opinion. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  secretaries  of  different 
lodges,  and  they  concur  in  certain  matters  with 
me. 

15339.  ])o  you  belong  to  a  friendly  society  your-  Failure  i 
self? — No,  my  Lord.  After  a  life  of  toil,  such  as  f*^^*";'* ' 
I  speak  of,  my  father  at  88  years  of  age  and  six*"'''*"^ 
months,  was  working  on  the  Keuilworth  turnpike 
at  piecework,  and  up  to  that  date  had  not  asked 
for  relief  from  the  pari?h,  although  he  had  brought 
up  a  large  family.  My  father  was  for  many  years 
in  a  sick  club  ;  but  Avhen  the  new  societies  made  a 
btart,  such  as  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  the  OddfeUows, 
and  the  Foresters,  the  young  men  joined  them, 
therefore  the  sick  club  failed,  and  the  dividend 
was  one  shilling.  At  89  years  of  age  he  was 
obhged  to  ask  for  parish  relief.  The  parish  gave 
him  2s.  6c?.  and  a  loaf  per  week  to  live  upon  and 
pay  rent.  Seeing  this  I  declared  I  would  never 
join  any  friendly  society. 

15340.  Have  you  considered  how  the  Poor 
Law  affects  the  aged  poor  ? — About  the  Poor 
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Law,  asking  for  relief,  &c.  ;  have  they  any  dread 
upon  them? 

15341.  Yes  ?— Tliere  is  this  ;  the  honest  work- 
ing man  or  woman,  say  my  mother,  she  carried 
letters  for  68  years,  and  she  had  a  thorough 
dread  of  the  workhouse  ;  at  81  years  of  age  she 
was  going  over  10  to  11  miles  in  the  morning. 
On  her  return  one  morning  she  found  her  iius- 
band  at  91  dead  in  bed,  and  that  so  unhinged  her 
mind  that  she  never  carried  the  letters  after  that 
morning.  Seeing  herself  alone  in  the  world, 
knowing  we  were  too  poor  to  assist  her,  and 
nothing  but  the  workhouse  before  her,  had  so 
unhinged  her  mind  that  she  was  carried  into  the 
woi'khonse  insane.  I  visited  my  mother  in  the 
workhouse,  and  I  found  her  sitting  by  the  side  of 
a  woman  who  had  all  her  hair  shaved  off  her 
head  because  she  was  in  a  filthy  dirty  state 
when  brought  in  by  the  police,  covered  with 
vermin. 

15342.  What  workhouse  was  that? — That  was 
in  Meriden  Union  of  Warwickshire. 

15343.  How  long  ago?— It  was  in  October 
1892,  I  believe,  and  I  went  the  same  day  for  the 
register  of  my  brother's  birth  to  send  him  as  he 
was  going  to  join  the  Foresters.  My  mother 
was  never  right  in  her  mind  after  she  found  her 
husband  dead;  she  was  an  imbecile. 

15344.  Then  you  consider  that  respectable 
old  people  are  not  properly  treated  in  the  work- 
house ? — So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  place  was  very 
clean,  very  clean,  indeed  ;  but  I  could  not  think 
that  it  was  just  treatment  being  held  out  towards 
my  mother  when  there  was  she  sitting  and  obliged 
to  associate  and  end  her  last  days  with  the  scum 
of  the  earth  that  never  attempted  to  try  at  all  ; 
that  is  what  always  hurt  me. 

15345.  What  do  you  say  about  the  relief  that 
,  is  given  out  of  doors  to  the  poor  ? — There  is 
loaf,  half-a-crown   and    a   loaf  given  out  in  many 

instances. 

15346.  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? — A  man 
lings  when  he  has  relief,  outdoor  relief,  can  do  a  little 

work,  if  he  can  do  it :  and  if  he  cannot,  they 
allow  them  that  in  many  parishes,  half-a-crown 
and  a  loaf.    It  is  not  sufficient  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  Pell 

15347.  And  to  go  to  work? — They  can  do 
little  work  ;  there  is  a  man  72  years  of  age. 
I  met  him  the  other  morning,  and  he  had  been 
four  miles  with  a  barrow,  when  I  was  going 
down  on  the  road  to  my  own  work ;  he  had  been 
four  miles  and  he  had  a  sheepskin  in  the 
barrow. 


Chairman. 


that  these  old 
not    having  a 

Poor  Law  ? — I 
instances.  The 


15348.  Have  you  observed 
people    suffer     much  from 
sufficient  allowance  from  the 
have  observed  that  in  many 
half  a-crown  and  the  loaf  are  not  sufficient  to 
pay  rent  and  keep  the  man  and  his  wife. 

15349.  But  a  man  and  his  wife  would  get 
a  larger  allowance  than  a  single  man?  —  My 
father,  as  I  say,  at  the  age  of  91,  with  his  wife 
81,  only  received  2s.  Q>d.  a  week  and  a  loaf,  and 

;  that  was  all  that  was  allowed  there. 

86630. 


Mr.  Chamberlain. 

15350.  Do  you  think  half  a-crown  a  week  is 
enough  ? — I  do  not,  sir. 

1:>351.  What  ought  it  to  be?  — Five  shillings. 

15352.  You  think  5s.  would  be  fair? — It 
would  kee[)  any  person  in  comparative  comfi)rt 
and  ha[)])iness. 

15;.5;i.  Would  you  make  a  difference  between  Only  decent 
honest  people  and  drunken  people  ? — There  jj^'^^'fj 
Would  be  a  difference,  in  my  belief,  and  as  far  as  I 
should  proi)ose  ;  that  is  if  this  is  a  scheme  to  pro- 
tect the  industrious,  not  to  hold  it  out  to  those 
who  have  not  tried  to  protect  themselves  against 
old  age. 

1 5354.  I  am  not  talking  of  my  scheme,  1  am 
talking  of  the  parish  relief? — Parish  relief  I 
should  never  believe. 

15355.  Talking  of  the  parish  relief,  would 
you  give  more  to  a  decent  working  man,  who, 
when  he  was  old,  had  to  ask  for  relief,  than  you 
gave  to  a  drunken  fellow  ? — He  is  more  desei  ving, 
but  then  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  done. 

15356.  Do  you  think  the  guardians  could  not 
make  any  difference? — I  cannot  see  it,  sir. 

15357.  Could  they  not  say  to  the  drunken 
man,  "We  will  not  give  you  outdoor  relief; 
you  must  come  into  the  workhouse"? — De- 
cidedly, sir ;  they  can  do  that. 

15358.  And  only  give  outdoor  relief  to  the 
man  who  has  been  respectable  ? — That  is  the 
truth,  sir. 

15359.  And  allow  him  to  keep  up  his  own 
house,  and  give  him  enough  to  help  out  his 
livelihood,  while  the  dnmken  man  they  would 
compel  to  come  into  the  house? — Yes,  sir;  that 
is  correct. 

15360.  The  poor  people  in  your  district,  haveDr.-ad  of 
they  a  horror  of  the  workhouse  ? — A  thorough  workhouse, 
dread  of  it. 

15361.  Would  they  rather  have  a  pension 
scheme  than  the  workhouse  ? — Scores  I  spoke  to 
only  wish  that  it  was  held  out  to  them  now,  and 
they  Avould    be  willinsj   to   subscribe   to  any 

,  .         =         ,  „  .   •'  scheme  woiild 

scheme  that  would  protect  them  from  entermg  b«  popuhu-. 
the  workhouse  when  their  working  days  cease. 

15362.  And  they  would  be  glad  to  pay 
something  themselves  towards  the  pension  ? — 
Yes. 

15363.  And  you  think  they  could,  if  they 
chose,  find  the  money  required  for  my  scheme? 
— I  am  positive  of  it;  all  that  I  have  spoken  to 
have  spoken  the  word. 

15364.  If  it  were   explained  to  them  they 
would  join  ? — Yes,  sir. 

15365.  Would  any  of  them  prefer  to  pay  less,  " 

and  then  only  to  have  a  pension  if  they  lived  to  n^o,'^™.„,i"|3. 

65  ;  if  they  died  before  to  have  nothing  ? — They 

prefer  paying  the  whole  ;  but  those  I  have  si^oken 

to  thought  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  start  off 

on  that  with  50.v.  and  hold  it  open  the  same,  but 

the  other  50s.  to  be  paid  on  attaining  to  30 

years  of  age. 

15366.  They  do  not  object  to  the  51 ,  but 
they  would  like  to  pay  it  gradually  ? — At  the 
twice. 

15367.  At  twice? — Yes,  but  in  both  county 
and  town  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  Mhat 
as  soon  as  it  was  explained  to  them  most  people 
would  pay  it  on  attaining  the  age  of  25 . 
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Mr.  Chamberlain — continued. 

Women  would  15368.  Do  you  think  the  women  would  join  ? 
join.  — They  would  be  very  anxious,  I  think. 

15369.  And  they  would  be  able  to  find  a  similar 
sum  in  order  to  get  the  advantage  ? — think  the 
women  I  have  spoken  to,  several,  not  only  my 
OAvn,  but  even  ladies  T  have  spoken  to,  have 
paid,  "  Oh,  they  will  get  married  ;  they  are  sure 
"  to  get  married,"  and  all  that,  but  1  said  it  is 
this,  if  the  scheme  ia  laid  open  to  the  young 
women  of  our  villages  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
young  man  who  is  going  to  be  married  to  know 
whether  she  has  joined  the  scheme  or  not,  and 
if  she  is  a  respectable  lass,  25  years  of  age,  and 
she  has  paid  into  that  scheme,  and  if  she  has  not 
am  I  to  have  the  one  that  has  not  when  there  is 
one  that  is  protecting  herself  in  old  age.  Instead 
of  receiving  5s.  there  will  be  me  and  my  missus 
receiving  10s.  per  week  out  of  the  scheme  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  j)roposed. 

15370.  You  think  they  Avill  press  one  another  to 
early  mai'dage. join  ? — Of  course  they  will,  and  if  the  woman 

could  protect  herself  against  old  age  there  are 
plenty  who  would  remain  single. 

15371.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that;  do  you 
think  that  one  effect  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind 
would  be  that  young  men  and  young  women 
would  be  inclined  to  wait  a  little  longer  and  not 
marry  before  they  had  saved  the  money  ? — I  am 
certain  of  that,  but  in  the  locality  where  I  came 
from  they  are  now  even  putting  the  marriage  off 
for  three  or  four  years  ;  they  are  three  or  four 
years  later  in  marrying  now  to-day  than  they 
Avere  10  years  ago.  The  men  marrying  to-day 
are  five  or  six  years  older  than  they  were 
formerly ;  now  they  are  putting  it  off  already 
without  the  scheme,  and  i  am  sure  they  would 
do  so  on  purpose  to  join  it. 

15372.  Now,  in  your  district,  do  you  think 
that  the  old  people  who  have  become  poor  have 
become  so  owing  to  misconduct  or  owing  to  mis- 
fortune ? — Misfortune. 

15373.  I  suppose  some  of  them  owing  to  mis- 
conduct ? — Some  owing  to  misconduct  and  bad 
management,  some  might  be  through  mismanage- 
ment, but  misfortune  and  ill  health,  sickness 
brings  on  this  of  course.  There  is  one  man  I 
know,  in  my  place,  he  is  very  ill  indeed,  he  is 
about  74  years  of  age. 

15374.  When  they  get  ill  and  are  old  as  well 
they  have  no  resource  at  present  but  to  ask  for 
relief? — To  ask  for  outdoor  relief,  or  they  have 
got  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 

15375.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair 
age  at  which  to  receive  the  pension  ?— Sixty- 
five. 

15376.  You  think  65  would  be  a  fair  age? — 
From  60  to  65,  but  65  is  what  I  should  say  in 
my  opinion.  Thei'e  are  deserving  and  meritorious 
cases  where  it  might  be  applicable,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  thiug  to  do  and  an  attraction  to  the 
scheme  to  provide  ;  it  is  not  every  family  that 
enjoys  good  health  even  up  to  65,  to  attain  the 
age  of  65.  Where  they  have  been  honest  so  far 
and  deserving  men,  I  say  by  a  medical  officer 
inspecting  them,  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  if 
such  a  thing  as  half  that  pension  could  be 
granted  to  them,  say  at  60,  or  the  whole  of  it 
where  it  is  deserved ;  but  I  believe  there  are 
honest,  hard-working  men,  as  I  am  speaking 


Causes  of 
poTcrty. 


Age  for 
peosion. 


Mr.  Chamberlain — continued, 
now  there  are  three  or  four  Avorking  men  as  close 
as  this  table,  almost  72  years  of  age  and  above 
that. 

15377.  And  they  are  still  working? — Yes, 
sir  ;  and  if  they  were  in  this  society  I  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  they  would  give  over  work 
to  fall  upon  the  pension  funds. 

15378.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  them  to 
put  off  the  receipt  of  the  pension  a  little  longer 
and  then  to  have  a  larger  pension  ? — Yes,  sir  ; 

that  is  what  I  believe  they  would  do.  They  are  I'* 
now  at  work.    There  is  John  Wall  ■ 

15379.  I  think  you  need  not  tell  the  cases ; 
that  is  enough  ;  we  only  want  your  opinion  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

15380.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  thatReawnU 
your  reason  for  not  joining  a  friendly  society  was "oU"***" 
in  consequence   of  the  treatment  your  father 
received  when  he  was  about  89  years  of  age? — 

He  was  70  when  the  society  broke  up,  as  near 
as  I  can  tell  you  ;  he  was  91  when  he  died. 

15381.  And  in  consequence  of  the  treatment 
of  the  society,  or  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  society,  you  determined  yourself  not  to 
belong  to  one  ? — I  did,  sir ;  I  made  a  mistake.  I 
cannot  help  that. 

Mr.  Pell. 

15382.  How  old  were  you  when  you  made 
this  determination  ? — About  28. 

15383.  Did  you  not  believe  there  were  any 
good  societies  round  Meriden,  the  Odd  Fellows? 
— Well,  I  took  my  determination  from  that,  sir. 

15384.  I  see,  but  that  is  no  answer  to  ray 
question? — There  were  no  Odd  Fellows  at 
Meriden. 

15385.  Did  you  know  of  no  good  society,  orciubgin 
did  you  know  none  of  your  neighbours  who  were  district 
in  good  sound  societies  ? — There  is  one  friendly 

and  sick  society  still  alive,  sir. 

15386.  I  am  just  told  that  you  admitted  you 
made  a  mistake  ;  did  you  admit  that  it  was  a 
mistake  in  your  plan  of  life  not  going  into  a  good 
society  ? — Of  course  it  was,  sir.  My  little  son, 
aged  11,  is  a  juvenile  of  the  Oildl'ellows,  and 
he  is  insured  at  Ic?.  a  week,  and  if  the  old-age 
pension  scheme  was  open  for  fathers  to  enter 
them  in  it,  say  at  five  years  of  age,  by  the  time 
they  attain  the  age  of  25,  by  paying  \d.  per 
v,'eek  into  the  scheme,  they  would  have  paid 
4/.  6s.  8c?. ;  therefore,  if  you  look  at  it  in  the 
same  light  you  will  see  it  is  not  so  hard  to  get 
hold  of. 

15387.  Are  medical  clubs  in  vogue  about 
you? — I  could  not  tell,  only  in  the  City  of 
London. 

15388.  Are  medical  clubs  in  your  parishes  not 
common  ? — No,  sir. 

15389.  You  know  of  no  clubs  in  which  a 
labouring  man  by  a  small  payment  can  secure — 


benefit  club — medical 
-There  is  not  one  in 


I  am  not  talking  of  a 
assistance  from  a  doctor  ? 
my  district. 

15390.  You  told  us  that  your  poor  old  father^Jed  w  ! 
and  mother,  when  they  came  to  want,  only  got  earning*. 
2*.  and  a  loaf  granted  to  them;  I  think  that 
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Mr.  Pell — contiuued. 
was  the  sum,  was  it  not  ? — Half-a-ciown  and  a 
loaf. 

15391.  Had  they  any  rent  to  pay  ?  —  Yes, 
sir. 

15392.  Do  you  remember  what  the  rent  Avas  ? 
— £3  10s.  per  annum. 

15393.  Well,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them 
to  sulisist  upon  this  money  that  was  given  them 
by  the  parish  ? — My  mother  at  81  was  carrying- 
letters  and  delivering  letters  to  assist  and  add  to 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

this.  She  Avas  going  between  10  and  11  miles 
every  morning. 

15394.  What,  at  80  years  of  age?— Yes,  sir  ; 
she  carried  letters  about  68  years,  beginning  as 
a  girl  and  giving  over  at  the  age  of  81. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  noon.] 


FORTY-THIRD  DAY. 


Tuesday,  27th  February  1894. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  g.c.b..  Chairman. 
His  Royal  Highness  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALKS,  K.G. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  a.  (j.  Humphreys-Owen. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Walker,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

15395.  What  are  you,  Mr.  Walker  ? — I  am 
in  no  business  at  all. 

15396.  What  business  have  you  done  in  the 
course  of  your  life  ? — I  have  been  a  hat  manu- 
facturer. 

15397.  What  is  your  age  ? — Sixty-six. 

15398.  How  long  have  you  been  unable  to 
work  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  work  for  this 
last  seven  or  eight  years. 

15399.  In  consequence  of  illness  ? — In  conse- 
quence of  illness,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
Chancery  suit  I  lost  my  business  and  never 
recovered  again. 

15400.  Were  you  a  working  hatter,  or  did 
you  keep  a  shop? — I  kept  four  or  five  shops. 
I  lived  at  49,  Crauford-street.  I  was  born  there 
in  1828. 


Mr.  Booth. 

15401.  Do  you  mean  four  or  five  shops  at  one 
time  or  successively  ? — At  one  time.  I  had  one 
at  49,  Crauford-street,  where  I  was  born  in 
1828. 

Chairman. 

15402.  The   consequence    of    these   misf or-  jjgd  to  go  to 
tunes  was  that  you  became  an  inmate  of  a  workhouse 
workhouse  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  owing  to  losses. 

15403.  Had  you  received  any  relief  before  you 
went  to  the  workhouse? — No. 

15404.  You  went  at  once  to  the  workhouse  ? — 
I  went  at  once  to  the  workhouse. 

15405.  Which  was  that  ?— Mary lebone  Work- 
house. 

15406.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — I  was 
there  about  seven  weeks,  and  then  they  took  me 
over  to  Wandsworth  Workhouse. 

Q  Q  2 
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Cliatnnon— continued. 

15407.  Why  were  you  removed  to  Wands- 
worth Workhouse  ? — Because  T  had  lived  at 
Wandsworth,  in  the  Wandsworth  and  Claphain 
Union,  for  four  years,  so  they  considered  that 
my  parish,  though  I  liad  lived— well,  I  and 
my  father,  half  a  century  in  Marylebone. 

15408.  You  Avere  removed  to  Wandsworth? — 
I  was  removed  to  Wandsworth. 

15409.  How  old  were  you  when  you  went 
into  the  Wandsworth  Workhouse? — Sixty-five. 

15410.  How  old  were  you  when  you  went  into 
the  M  arylebone  one  ;  just  the  .«ame  age,  I  sup- 
pose ? — I  was  the  same  age,  my  Lord. 

Treatment  of  15411.  You  wish  to  make  some  statement 
w'^ndswoitl  ^^'^^^  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  aged  poor  in 
Workhouse.*   the  workhouse  at  Wandsworth  ? — Well,  I  have 

made  a  statement.    I  cannot  improve  upon  it. 

That  was  the  statement  that  I  wrote. 

15412.  But  we  want  to  hear  you  make  this 
statement  yourself  ?  — If  the  secretary  has  it, 
would  he  be  kind  enough  to  read  it,  or  I  would 
read  it  ? 

15413.  You  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
oral  evidence,  but  you  may  have  the  letter  by  you, 
in  order  to  refresh  your  memory,  certainly  ?  — 
Thank  you.  I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of 
management  of  the  workhouse  at  Wandsworth  is 
at  all  correct  or  proper. 

15414-15.  Will  you  state  in  what  respects  you 
think  it  improper?  — I  think  for  men  under  60  it 
ia  a  place  of  relief ;  it  is  supposed  to  be,  but  it  is 
a  place  of  punishment.  Under  60  they  have  to 
go  and  break  stones  all  day. 
Nature  and  15416.  We  have  now  to  ask  about  the 
houis  of  work,  aged  poor  ;  those  above  60?^ — -They  have  to  go 
and  pick  oakum  for  eight  hours  a  day,  in  iwist- 
ing  little  pieces  of  corded  string  for  eight  hours 
a  day,  until  the  people  nearly  become  imbecile  ; 
they  do  not  know  what  to  do. 

15417.  Up  to  what  age  are  they  ke]>t  at  this 
■vvork? — They  are  kept  at  it  from  65  until  — well, 
there  were  some  there  70.  There  was  one  man 
there  79,  at  least  he  said  he  was. 

15418.  Were  they  all  alike,  worked  for  eight 
hours  a  day  ? — Eight  hours  a  day  ;  they  have  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  go  out  and  smoke  a  pipe. 

15419.  But  those  eight  hours  a  day  were  not 
continuous,  were  they  ;  tell  us  when  they  began 
to  work  ? — Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
twelve. 

15420.  Well,  then  ? — And  then  they  went  out 
just  to  smoke  their  pipes,  and  then  they  had  some 
dinner,  and  after  their  dinner  they  liad  to  go 
again. 

Mr.  Pell. 

15421.  At  what  o'clock  was  that? — A  little 
before  twelve —a  quarter  to  twelve. 

Chairman. 

15422.  At  what  time  do  you  return  to  work? 
• — We  recommenced  at  one  o'clock. 

15423.  Go  on  ?— And  continued  then  till  half- 
past  tive. 

15424.  That  would  be  four  and  a-half  hours. 
That  would  make,  altogether,  eight  and  a  half 
hours  ?— Yes ;  then  there  was  a  (quarter  of  an 

Very  little  hour — they  had,  every  now  and  agaiPj  a  quarter 
leisure  of  an  hour  Qccasionally  to  go  out. 


Chairman — continued. 

15425.  Did  you  find  that  work  severe? — No, 
not  severe  ;  monotonous.  You  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  You  could  not  go  out  to  write  a  letter, 
or  to  read,  or  to  do  anything  :  you  had  no  time 
of  your  own;  in  fact,  it  was  a  place  of  punish- 
ment, and  not  relief. 

15426.  Do  you  think  the  work  was  severe  to 
men  older  and  weaker  than  'yourself? — I  think 
so. 

15427.  Did  you  ever  attempt,  during  those 
hours  of  work,  to  read  ? — Yes. 

15428   A  newspaper  or  book  ? — Read  a  news- 
pnper. 

15129.  And  what  was  done  to  you  if  you 
read  a  newspaper? — Nothing  was  done  to  me, 
but  I  was  threatened  with  bread  and  water. 
They  gave  24  hours  ;  they  could  do  so. 

15430.  They  punished  you? — They  did  not 
punish  me  ;  they  threatened. 

15431.  They  punished  you  by  putting  you  on 
bread  and  water,  I  understand  — They  did  so  to 
others ;  they  only  threatened  me. 

15432.  As  a  consequence  of  that,  did  you  give 
up  reading  your  ne  v\  spaper  ?— Yes  ;  1  gave  it  up, 
excepting  when  I  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
leisure  ;  instead  of  going  out  to  smoke,  I  used  to 
read  the  paper. 

15433.  But  during  the  hours  of  work  you  gave 
u^i  reuding  your  newspaper  ? — I  gave  up  reading; 
yes. 

15434.  Well,  would  you  state  any  other  objec-  ^  ^  ^ 
tions  you  have  to  the  treatment  of  the  agedn,^I,f 
poor  ? — I  think  that  the  taskmaster  is  very  muchsilf  byi 
more  severe  than  he  should  be. 

15435.  In  what  way? — Well,  when  you  go  to 
dine,  or  to  breakfast,  or  anything  like  that,  he  i 
says,  "  Come  quicker,''  and  pushes  you  partly  | 
into  the  seat ;  that  is  a  very  trifling  thing.  1  had  ^ 
a  sore  throat,  and  he  objected  to  my  wearing  a 
scarf  round  my  throat,  and  he  said,  ''I  will  pull 

"  those  rags  off  you  Avhen  you  come  back  again  '' 
"  here."  That  was,  if  I  went  back  again.  "  You 
"  must  not  wear  such  things  as  this."  I  said,  "  I 
"  have  a  sore  throat,''  and  he  says,  "  I  don't  care 
"  whether  you  and  your  father  and  your  grand- 
'■'  father  had  sore  throats."  My  father  died  of 
starvation  through  his  throat  growing  together, 
and  he  suft'ered  with  sore  throat.  I  suflfered 
with  sore  throat,  but  not  much;  still,  sufficient. 

15436.  Did  you  conqjhiin  to  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  of  the  language  and  treatment  by  the 
man  you  called  the  taskmaster  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

15437.  You  did  not  ? — No,  my  Lord  ;  not  the 
Slightest  good  in  doing  that. 

15438.  Why  ? — Whatever  the  taskmaster 
wished  the  master  to  say,  the  master  would  say. 
They  were  all  under  one  control,  even  the  doctor 
and  everybody  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  ! ' 

15439.  The  doctor  ? — And  the  doctor  was  just 
as  bad. 


Chairman. 
doctor 


15440,  Did  the  (ioctor  ever  examme  you 
Yes  ;  he  Avas  a  neighbour  of  mine  before  I  went 
into  the  workhouse,  and  he  said,  '•  Halloa  '  are 
"  you  here  ?  "  He  said,  "  Oh,  you  have  got  to  do 
"  some  hard  work  now." 
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Chairman — continued. 

15441.  That  was  said  by  Avay  of  a  joke,  I 
suppose,  because  yoii  happened  to  be  looking 
well  ? — No,  my  Lord,  it  was  because,  when  he 
was  in  private  practice,  before  he  was  the  parish 
doctor,  I  met  with  an  accident,  and  he  put  a 
plaster  upon  my  head,  and  charged  me  Is.  6d., 
and  I  was  not  well  enough  oiF  to  pay  him.  I 
never  paid  him,  so  1  suppose  he  did  not  owe  me 
a  very  good  

15442.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  in 
the  doctor:  was  he  inattentive  to  anything 
that  you  said? — Oh,  no;  only  that  he  was 
pleased  to  see  that  I  was  there,  and  that  I  should 
be  able  to  do  some  work  there;  that  was  an 
uncalled-for  remark. 

15443.  [lave  you  anything  further  to  state  ? 
—  rhere  are  boards  hanginsi-  up  in  the  room  that 
no  one  is  to  use  bad  language  ;  obscene  language, 
or  any  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Well,  we  have  a 
bath  once  a  fortnight  ;  it  is  very  pleasant  to  have 
under  agreeable  circumstances  ;  but  I  went  in 
undressed  to  have  my  bath,  and  he  said,  "  why 
"  do  you  not  bring  your  coat  and  waistcoat  in  and 
"  trousers."  I  said,  "  I  did  not  know  I  was  to." 
Then  he  swore  at  me  in  a  most  frightful  manner. 

Mr.  Pell. 

15444.  Who  Jid  ?— The  taskmaster. 


Yes,  in  a  frightful 


id^ireats  as 


Chairman 

15445.  He  swore  at  you  ?- 
manner. 

15446.  Will  you  state  the  nature  of  his  oath  ? 
— I  do  here. 

15447.  Yes  ;  but  what  you  say  Avill  be  taken 
down  in  evidence,  and  your  letter  is  not  evidence  ? 
— He  called  me  a  b  fool,  my  Lord. 

15448.  Well,  anything  else  ?— And  that  I 
ought  to  know  better  ;  I  put  on  the  appearance 
of  being  green  to  suit  my  own  convenience,  he 
said. 

15449.  Anything  else  ? — No,  my  Lord  ; 
nothing  more. 

15450.  Well,  but  do  you  call  that,  however 
improper  the  language,  do  you  call  that  swearing 
in  a  most  frightful  manner  ? — I  think  so. 

15i51.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? — 
teling  off         nothing  further,  excepting  that  he  said  he 
-1  chief,    would  pull  the  rags  off  ray  throat  when  I  came 
back  again. 

15452.  You  went  away,  an<l  how  long  were 
you  away  ? — Now.  Well,  I  am  away  now. 
When  I  go  back  again  he  says  he  will  tear  it  off 
my  throat.    That  is  the  neckerchief  I  was  wear- 

!  ing  round  my  throat  ;  and  I  say  I  have  a  sore 

j  throat. 

I  15453.  He  tore  it  off  your  throat  — He  at- 

tempted to  tear  it  off. 

15454.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  just  the 
day  I  came  out. 

15455.  When? — I  do  not  know  the  date.  I 
never  kneAv  the  date,  not  seeing  an  evening  news- 
paper. 

15456.  But  about  how  long  ago  ? — Nearly 
seven  Aveeks  ago. 

15457.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  tore  it  off  your 
tbrofit  when  you  wore  going  out  ? — No,  he  did 


Chairman — continued, 
not  tear  it  off ;  he  laid  hold  of  it.     He  said,  "  I 
"  will  tear  it  off  when  you  come  back  again, 
"  those  rags." 

Mr.  Fell. 

15458.  Did  he  let  you  wear  it  ? — No  ;  I  had  to 
hide  it  by  wearing  a  blue  one  over  it. 

Chair7nan. 

15459.  Had  you  consulted  the  doctor  as  to 
your  sore  throat  ?— No,  I  knew  it  was  use- 
less. 

15460.  Why  did  you  know  it  was  useless?— I 
knew  the  character  of  the  man  before  I  came  in 
there  ;  that  he  had  taken  a  dislike  to  me,  and  he 
would  not  say  anything  pleasant  ;  in  fact,  he 
did  not  to  anybody.  But  I  thought  that  being  a 
ratepayer,  me  and  my  father,  for  over  half  a 
century,  it  was  rather  difficult  hardship  to  under- 
go to  think  of  going  back  there  to  be  ill-treated 
and  restrained  in  the  manner  that  they  do  at  that 
workhouse. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

15461.  How  long  had  you  worn  that? — I  had 
worn  it  nearly  every  day. 

15462.  And  it  was  only  when  he  went  away 
that  he  told  you  he  would  take  it  away  from  you 
when  you  came  back  again  ? — Having  a  sore 
throat,  snowing  at  the  time,  my  niece  had 
worked  a  red  neckerchief  for  me,  and  sent 
it. 

Chairman. 

15463.  Do  you  think  he  said  that  seriously, 
or  he  said  it  by  way  of  a  rough  joke  ? — He 
could  not  make  a  rough  joke,  my  Lord. 

15464.  He  could  not  make  even  a  rough  joke? 
—  No,  he  was  too  severe  a  man. 

15465.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  had  returned 
with    that   about   your  throat  that   he  would 
have  fulfilled  his  threat  and  taken  it  from  you  ? 
— I  feel   confident   he   would : 
would. 

15466.  If  «o,  why  had  he  not  taken 
you  before?  -I  do  not  know:  I  think 
fancied  I  had  been  writing.  They 
to  object  to  your  writing.  Whenever 
an  hour  or  two  to  spare  on  the  Sunday  I  used  to 
write.  I  think  he  kneAv  I  Avas 
complaints. 

15467.  Were  other  old  people  treated  as  Special  fli>iikc 
roughly  as  you  describe  yourself  to  have  been  ? 

— Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  I  did  not  see  anyone 
treated  so. 

15468.  Then,  do  you  think  that  you  were  the 
object  of  some  special  dislike  ? — I  feel  confident 
I  was. 

15469.  On  the  part  of  eveiybody  there,  I 
mean  ;  of  all  the  officers? — Oh,  no,  not  of  all 
the  officers ;  only  of  the  taskmaster  and  the 
master  himself. 

15470.  And  the  doctor  ?— The  doctor  had  a 
dislike  towards  me. 

15471.  Why  should  the  master  of  the  work- 
house have  had  any  spite  again.'^t  you?  — It  was 
not  any  special  .spite,  I  think.  But  when  1  got 
my  discharge,  he  said,  I  only  wish  that  two  or 
"  three  hundyed  more  such  fellows  as  you  would 

Q  Q  3 
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Chairman — continued. 

"  get  their  flischarge  and  go  out."  It  was  an 
uncalled-for  remark. 

15472.  Do  yon  wish  to  add  anything  to  that 
statement?  —  Nothing  to  their  severity;  no, 
merely  the  great  restraint.  We  have  eight  hours 
a-day,  I  think  I  said  that  before. 
fonSS"^  15473.  Yes,  you  mentioned  that  ?  — Picking 
oakum  picking,  this  beastly  oakvim ;  and  the  people  get  so  mad 
that  they  begin  throwing  it  at  each  other  ;  they 
get  sick  of  sitting  looking  at  it,  and  sitting  all 
day,  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do,  and 
swear  very  grossly  when  the  taskmaster  is  not 
handy.  They  commence  amusing  themselves  by 
cutting  their  beards  or  cutting  their  corns,  or  all 
sorts  of  things  to  relieve  their  minds  it  seems. 
I  thought  it  seemed  very  hard  after  being  a  rate- 
payer for  fifty  years  to  have  to  put  up  with  that 
kind  of  treatment.  Picking  this  oakum  with  the 
fingers  for  eight  hours  a-day  is  enough  to  drive 
anybody  silly. 

Food  pretty  15474.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of 
the  food  ? — No,  my  Lord  ;  the  food,  I  think  was 
generally  pretty  good. 

Clothing.  15475.  Anything  of  the  clothing  ?— The  cloth- 

ing was  disgraceful. 

15476.  Dreadful? — Shocking. 

Buttons,  &c.,       15477.  In  what  respects? — Corduroy  trousers. 

missiDg.  with  only  one  pocket,  not  sufficient  buttons  to 
keep  your  trousers  decent-looking.  I  have  had  to 
tie  mine  up  with  string.  These  corduroy  trousers 
stand  by  themselves  nearly.  And  a  coat 
with  only  one  pocket.  You  are  frequently  losing 
whatever  you  had,  any  letters.  This  is  my 
private  pocket,  my  Lord  {wash  leather  pouch 
exhibited),  that  I  had  at  the  workhouse  to  keep 
my  letters  in,  and  I  hid  it  next  to  my  shirt,  so 

that  they  should  not  

15478  Was  the  clothing,  although  wanting  in 
pockets,  sufficiently  warm  ? — Oh,  it  was  quite 
warm  enough. 

15479.  I  suppose  you  were  not  there  long 
enough  to  know  whether  the  clothing  is  at  all 
changed  with  reference  to  the  seasona? — No,  I 
did  not  see  any  change  of  the  clothing. 

15480.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  when  you 
entered  ? — Seven  weeks  ago. 

But  warm.  15481.  You  entered  about  the  worst  of  the 
winter  ;  v/as  your  clothing  then  sufficient  for 
your  warmth  and  comfort  ? — Oh,  yes,  quite. 

15482.  And  how  about  your  bed-clothing? — 
Bed-clothing  was  very  good.  I  left  seven  weeks 
ago. 

15483.  When  did  you  enter  the  Wandsworth 
Workhouse;  what  time  of  the  year? — Seven 
weeks  before  that ;  about  three  months  ago.  I 
get  quite  confused  about  dates,  not  seeing  the 
papers  or  anything  as  I  used  to. 

15484.  You  s{)eak  of  being  interrupted  when 
you  were  reading  the  newspapers  whilst  the 
oakum  picking  was  going  on  ;  how  did  you  get 
that  paper  ? — My  friends  sent  me  a  paper  about 
once  a-week. 

15485.  All  the  papers  were  always  delivered 
to  you,  were  they  ? — Tliey  were  delivered  at  the 
gates,  and  I  had  to  call  for  them,  and  one  day  I 
called  10  minutes  too  soon,  and  I  was  repri- 
manded for  coming  in  so  great  a  hurry  ;  I  ought 
to  have  waited  until  after  tea  before  I  went  for 
them. 


Allowed  to 

receive 

newspaper. 


Mr.  Ritchie. 

15486.  By  whom? — The  gatekeeper. 

Chairman. 

15487.  Did  you  ever  ask  leave   to   go  outRujeg,,,,. 
during  the  time  you  were  there  ? — No,  my  Lord  ;leaTe  of 
when  we  wanted  to  go  out  we  had  to  take  our 
discharge  and  leave  entirely. 

15488.  Do  they  not  at  that  workhouse  allow 
the  inmates  to  go  out,  say  once  a  month  or  once  a 
fortnight  ? — Once  a  month. 

15489.  Did  you  ever  avail  yourself  of  that 
permission?— I  had  not  been  continuously  there, 
not  for  a  month  right  off" ;  T  had  been  in  and  out. 
The  first  time  I  would  have  had  to  have  waited 
nine  weeks  ;  but  if  I  had  been  in  there  a  long 
time  I  should  have  gone  out  every  month,  and 
then  they  give  you  a  change  of  clothes  to  go  out 
ill,  and  you  drop  these  disgraceful  horrible 
things.  My  hat  had  no  lining  and  was  very 
greasy,  and  had  been  in  the  wear  of  other 
people. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

15490.  I  think  your  trade  is  that  of  a  hatter,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

15491.  Were  you  allowed  to  continue  that 
trade  when  you  were  in  the  workhouse? — Oh, 
dear  no ;  I  had  not  been  in  that  business  for 
many  many  years. 

15492.  And  I  think  you  told  the  Chairman 
that  you  did  not  permanently  reside  there,  but 
that  you  were,  so  to  say,  in  and  out ;  that  you 
had  been  in  there  occasionally  and  out  again  ? — I 
went  in  twice. 

15493.  And  what  made  you  leave  ? — I  was  so 
disgusted  and  terrified  at  it  that  I  thought  I 
would  get  a  few  weeks'  relief  by  going  to  some 
friends ;  but  ray  friends  are  not  well  off,  and 
could  not  keep  me  longer  than  what  I  have 
stated. 

15494.  Do  you  consider  you    were  harshly 
treated  theie  ? — Very  harshly  treated. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

15495.  I  understand  that  so  far  as  the  food  Food.  i 
and  the  clothing  and  the  bedding    are    con- ' 
cerned,  three  very  essential  elements  in  one's 
comfort   or   discomfort,   you   have   nothing  to 
complain  of  except  that  you  did  not  not  have  as 

many    pockets   and   as  many    buttons   as  you 
wished  ? — No  ;  well,  putting  it,  the  food  was  not  ; 
always    satisfactory ;  it   Avas    frequently  satis- 
factory. ' 

15496.  I  thought  vou  said,  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman,  that  you  have  no  complaint  to  make  [ 
against  the  food?— I  have  no  complaint  to  make  \ 
against  the  food  generally.  But  we  were  sometimes 

very  ill ;  we  were  ill  two  or  three  days  with 
diarrlioea,  through  something  the  matter  with  the 
food  ;  but  it  might  have  been  the  cook's  fault. 

15497.  Even  in  one's  own  house,  one  some- 
times has  to  complain  of  the  cook  ? — You  are 
quite  right  there. 

15498.  But,  as  a  rule,  you  had  no  substantial 
complaint  against  the  food? — No  substantial 
complaint. 

15499.  You  had  no  substantial  complaint 
against  the  clothing? — The  clothing  was  dis- 
graceful ;  you  had  to  fasten  it  up  with  string. 
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Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

15500.  You  had  no  substantial  complaint 
against  the  clothing  except  that  it  had  too  few 
buttons  and  too  few  pockets  ?— Well,  sir,  very 
necessary  complaints.  I  think  if  you  had  not  any 
pockets  to  put  anything  in  

15501.  That  was  your  complaint  ? — I  had  to 
hide  my  letters  in  that  bag  that  I  showed  you 
just  now. 

15502.  At  any  rate,  your  clothing  was  warm? 
— The  clothing  was  as  warm  as  I  wished  it 
then. 

15503.  And  the  bedding  very  comfortable  ? — 
When  you  could  get  into  the  bed  properly  it 
was ;  but  it  was  so  well  packed  that  there  was 
sometimes  no  room  to  get  into  the  bed  at  the  side, 
you  had  to  get  in  at  the  foot. 

15504.  But  when  you  got  in  you  were  com- 
fortable enough  ? — You  got  in  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  delight  that  you^  had  got  into  bed 
to  sleep. 

15505.  With  regard  to  these  things  you  really 
had  no  substantial,  what  I  call  substantial  com- 
plaints. It  is  more  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  the  officers,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  you  know 
what  manners  can  do  towards  anybody. 

nt  of      15506.  Yes,  but  I  am  merely  asking  you  the 
lief,  "question  ;  it  was  with  regard  to  the  manners? — 
The  manners  of  calling  you  names  that  are  unfit 
to  be  used,  and  taking  you  by  the  collar,  by  your 
neckerchief,  by  the  throat* 

15507.  Let  us  see  about  this  taking  you  by 
the  throat.  I  understand  you  stated  in  answer 
to  a  question  which  I  put  to  you,  that  you  had 
been  wearing  that  neck  cloth  daily? — Yes; 
sometimes  it  did  not  show  so  much  as  at 
others. 

15508.  You  had  been  wearing  it  daily  as  an 
inmate  ? — As  an  inmate. 

15509.  Wearing  it  daily? — I  had  a  sore 
throat. 

15510.  And  all  the  complaint  you  have  got  to 
make  against  the  officer  in  respect  of  that  is  that 
when  you  went  out  he  took  hold  of  the  end  of  it, 
and  said  he  would  have  it  off  if  you  returned  with 
it  ? — When  I  returned. 

15511.  Do  you  call  that  taking  you  by  the 
throat  ? — Not  by  the  throat. 

15512.  That  is  the  term  you  used  yourself? — 
The  handkerchief  was  at  the  throat ;  by  the 
handkerchief  at  the  throat. 

15513.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  com- 
plained of  the  man  taking  you  by  the  throat. 
It  was  the  neckerchief  that  he  took  hold  of 
and  said,  "  If  you  return  with  this  I  will  have 
"  it  off?  "— "  1  will  pull  those  rags  off." 

15514.  But  he  had  allowed  you  to  wear  it 
during  all  the  time  ? — He  did  not  always  see  it, 
because  we  had  a  blue  neckerchief. 

15515.  He  must  have  been  aware  that  you 
wore  it,  and  yet  he  made  no  complaint,  except  a 
sort  of  probably  jocular  observation  when  you 
left? — He  could  not  make  a  jocular  observation, 
sir ;  he  could  make  a  severe  one. 

15516.  1  suppose,  during  the  time  you  were 
in  the  workhouse,  you  saw  inmates  of  the  work- 
house who,  perhaps,  gave  more  trouble  to  the 
officers  than  you  gave  ? — I  gave  no  trouble  to 
them 


Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

15517.  I  am  not  saying  you  did  ;  but  there  are  Some  inmates 
inmates  and  inmates,  and  some  of  them  rather  """"gh. 
rough,    I    suppose  1 — Very    rough,    some  of 

them. 

15518.  And  they  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
no  doubt,  to  the  officials  sometimes? — When 
the  officials  a])peared  they  wei-c  like  tame 
mice. 

15519.  Who  are  like  tame  mice? — The  in- 
mates who  are  picking  oakum. 

15520.  I  thought  you  said  they  were  throwing 
oakum  at  one  another? — So  they  do,  but  M()t 
when  he  is  near. 

15521.  But  you  can  readily  understand,  can  But  fear 
you  not,  that  there  are  sometimes  rough  inmates 

who  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  officers  ? 
—  I  do  not  say  that  I  saw  anyone  give  much 
trouble.  They  were  like  tame  mice,  frightened 
of  him  ;  looked  at  him  with  terror. 

15522.  And  your  charge  is  against  the  niaatcr,  who  should  be 
the  taskmaster,  and  the  doctor  ? — I  say  that  I  kinder, 
think  that  a  large  and  important  building  like 

the  workhouse  should  be  controlled  by  peojjle  of 
more  kindly  feeling  than  they  are  at  present,  and 
the  doctor  should  treat  his  patients  more  kindly, 
and  not  speak  harshly  to  them.  I  do  not  see  the 
good  of  it. 

15523.  You  saw  no  evidence  of  kindness  or 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  officials  there  ? 
No. 

Mr.  Booth. 

15524.  Was  there  much   discontent   in   the  discontent 
workhouse  amongst  other  of  the  older  residents  ?  f?^"'^''*'- 
— There  was  general  discontent,  but  unspoken 

to  the  officials,  because  they  considered  it  use- 
less. 

15525.  VV  hen  the  labour  master  made  the  remark 
that  he  wished  that  he  could  get  rid  of  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  such  as  you,  did  he  mean  that 
there  were  two  or  three  hundred  there  who  were 
discontented?  —  !  did  not  comprehend  whether 
he  meant  that  he  should  like  to  have  more  room 
in  the  house,  or  whether  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct ;  he  could  not  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct. 

15526.  But  you  think  the  view  you  take  of 
the  treatment  in  the  workhouse  was  not  the  view 
taken  by  you  alone,  but  the  view  taken  by  others 
in  the  same  circumstances  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  general 
discontent. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

15527.  Do  you  think  that  theofficerwasjustified  Conduct  of 
in  telling  you  that  he  was  glad  when  you  left  ? — officers. 

I  think  it  was  qiute  an  uncalled  for  remark  . 

15528.  What  officer  was  he?— That  was  the 
master. 

15529.  The  master  of  the  House  r — Yes.  The 
tale  of  the  oakimi  room  is  that  when  he  came 
there  he  eaid  :  "  T  will  make  this  place  like  a 
"  prison  "  and  he  has  done  so. 

15530.  That  is  the  master? — That  is  the  tale 
in  the  oakum-room  before  I  came  there. 

15531.  That  is  the  rumour  prevalent  in  the 
workhouse,  I  understand  ? — That  is  so.  I 
cannot  say  anything  about  that ;  that  is  the 
rumour.  ' '  ■ 
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Clothing:, 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

15532.  And  was  it  the  master  who  laid  his  hand 
upon  your  body  ? — No,  sir,  the  taskmaster. 

15533.  That  was  the  labour  master?— Yes; 
the  labour  master. 

15534.  Laid  his  hand  upon  your  body  ? — 
Yes. 

15535.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did 
not  complain  much  of  the  want  of  warmth  of 
the  clothinu;  ? — No,  not  the  want  of  warmth  ; 
the  want  of  comfort. 

15536.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  said 
that  the  corduroy  trousers  would  stand  alone  ? 
— They  were  so  stiff' 

15537.  Would  they  be  uncomfortable  when 
they  were  stiff ;  would  they  be  nice  to  wear  ? 
— Very  uncomfortable,  especially  when  you  had 
continually  to  see  if  the  strings  were  right. 

15538.  What  is  the  object  of  giving  you  only 
one  pocket  in  your  trousers  and  coat  ? — I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea,  sir.  It  seems  silly,  but 
it  is  very  inconvenient. 

15539.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
felt  rattier  more  like  a  prisoner  than  a  poor 
person  in  the  refuge  ? — I  felt  like  a  prisoner. 

15540.  You  felt  your  humiliation  ? — Greatly. 

15541.  And  you  had  been  a  ratepayer  in  the 
parish  ? — I  had  been  a  ratepayer  in  that  parish 
for  four  years,  but  in  Marylebone  thirty-five 
years. 

15542.  And  in  a  good  way  of  business,  were 
you,  at  one  time  ? — Yes,  a  large  way  of  business. 
1  also  had  three  shops  in  the  city. 

15543.  A  successful  tradesman  we  may  say? — 
A  successful  tradesman. 

15544.  And  you  did  not  like  their  tone,  the 
tone  of  the  officials  of  the  workhouse  ? — No.  As 
I  have  related,  I  think  that  no  one  would  have 
liked  it. 

15545.  Overbearing  was  it? — Overbearing, 
hard.  I  was  at  that  time  a  little  bit  lame,  and  I 
used  a  walking  stick,  and  he  took  that  stick 
away  from  me,  and  he  said,  "  You  do  not  want 
"  a  stick  to  pick  oakum  with,"  also  unneces- 
sarily. 

Mr.  Henley. 

15546.  You  discharged  yourself  from  the 
workhouse,  I  understand,  on  two  occasions  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

15547.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  dis- 
charged from  the  workhouse  ? — No  ;  he  said  he 
was  glad  I  Avas  going,  and  he  wished  two  or  three 
hundred  more  would  go. 

15548.  Your  complaints,  I  think,  are  these  : 
that  some  of  the  officers  used  bad  language,  but 
they  generally  kept  their  hands  off  you,  except 
on  this  one  occasion  about  your  handkerchief; 
they  used  bad  language  to  you,  you  said  ;  you 
told  the  Chairman  what  their  language  was, 
that  is  generally  your  complaint,  that  they  used 
bad  language,  but  yovi  were  not  assaulted  ? — Oh, 
no ;  niot  assaulted. 

15549.  You  told  the  Chairman  you  did  not 
complain  to  the  master,  because  you  said  it  was 
no  good  ? — No  :  it  was  not. 

15550.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  Visiting 
Committee  when  they  went  round  the  Avork- 
housc? — I  only  saw  them  twice,  and  I  had  not 
any  opportunity. 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

3  5551.  You  saw  them  on  tAvo  occasions? — I 
was  not  prepared  to  say  anything.  I  did  not 
know  they  were  coming  ;  I  Avas  picking  oakum 
at  the  time,  and  I  Avas  not  prepared  to  say  any- 
thing to  them.  I  did  not  know  avIio  they  were 
for  the  moment,  until  they  Avere  just  going. 

15552.  Did  they  not  ask  you  Avhether  you  had 
any  complaint  to  make  ?— No  ;  they  did  not  ask 
any  of  u;?.  There  Avere  about  a  hundred  of  us 
picking  oakum. 

15553.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Poor  Law  inspector 
there  Avhen  you  Avere  there? — No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

15554.  Yon  never  saw  him ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  never  complained  to  anybody  of  your 
treatment  there.  Noav,  with  regard  to  the  hours 
of  Avork  and  the  work  you  had  to  do,  Avere  the 
hours  of  work  put  up  in  the  workhouse,  a  time- 
table ? — I  did  not  see  one. 

15555.  I  just  ask  you  if  you  Avill  listen  tOHouwt 
this  :  these  are  the  hours  of  Avork  in  the  winter 

in  the  Avorkhouse  ;  perhaps  you  Avill  tell  me 
whether  these  hours  Avere  observed.  From  the 
29th  of  September  to  the  25th  of  March  (that 
was  the  time  you  A\'ere  in  the  workhouse,  1  think) 
you  have  to  get  up  about  a  quarter  before  seven  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

15556.  That  is  right,  then,  and  the  interval 
for  breakfast  is  from  seven-thirty  to  eight 
o'clock  ? — Yes. 

15557.  Then  the  hours  of  work  Avere  from 
eight  o'clock  till  12  o'clock  ? — From  eight  till 
12. 

15558.  Is  that  right? — Yes,  a  few  minutes 
before  12  o'clock. 

15559.  Then  you  had  a  dinner  interval  of  from 
12  to  one  ? — Yes. 

15560.  Then  you  went  again  to  Avork  from  one 
o'clock  till  six  'i- — From  one  till  six  frequently, 
but  it  depended  upon  the  time  of  the  year, 
whether  it  Avas  brighter  or  not ;  half-past  five  or 
six. 

15561.  Were  you  ever  asked  to  work  after 
six  o'clock  ? — Oh,  no. 

15562.  So  that  the  hours  of  work  were  cer- 
tainly not  exceeded,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? 
—No. 

15563.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  ofoakum- 
the  description  of  Avork  you  were  put  to;  you  picking. 
knoAv  that  the  master  is  bound  to  employ  every 
inmate  according  to  his  capacity  and  ability,  and 

no  pauper  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his 
labour,  so  that  the  master  is  bound  to  employ 
you  Avhen  you  get  in  there  according  to  your 
ability  and  capacity ;  noAv,  do  you  object  to  the 
sort  of  work  that  you  were  put  to ;  would  you 
let  me  look  at  that  ? — I  think  picking  that  for 
eight  hours  a-day,  sir,  is  enough  to  drive  you 
mad  {specimen  of  oakum  produced). 

15564.  Had  you  to  do  a  task  of  this  or  was  it 
day  work  ? — \  ou  merely  seemed  to  do  as  much 
as  you  liked,  it  seemed. 

15565.  You  had  no  task  to  do?  —  No  one 
seemed  to  give  a  care  Avhether  you  had  done  it 
or  not. 

15566.  Was  this  the  sort  of  oakum  you  had  to 
do  ? — Yes,  sir ;  fancy  picking  that  for  eight 
hours  a-day. 
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Mr.  Henley — continued. 

15567.  You  did  not  get  the  beaten  oakum  ? — 
I  thought,  having  been  a  ratepayer  for  40  years, 
that  it  was  severe  punishment  for  me. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

15568.  Were  you  allowed  any  instrument  to 
pick  it  with  ? — No. 

15569.  A  nail,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — 
Oh,  no.  We  used  to  let  our  own  nails  grow 
long. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

15570.  Were  you  not  allowed  any  other 
employment  but  this  picking  oakum  ;  no  other 
employment? — No  other  employment.  The 
younger  men  under  60  seemed  to  have  to  break 
stones. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

15571.  Did  you  not  have  to  chop  any  wood  ? — 
Yes,  those  younger  men  did. 

15572.  The  younger  men ;  but  were  not  the 
elder  men  employed  in  chopping  wood  ? — I  do 
not  know,  I  am  sure. 

15573.  You  never  saw  it? — I  never  saw  it. 
I  saw  the  room  where  the  wood-chopping  was 
done,  but  I  did  not  see  the  meji  Avho  did  it. 

Mr.  Henley. 

15574.  Were  you  allowed  any  tobacco  in  the 
workhouse ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  smoke  ? 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 
— I  very  seldom  smoke ;  I  did  smoke  sometimes. 
We  were  allowed  an  ounce  every  Sunday.  One 
of  the  committee  men  (Mr.  Benfield,  1  think  it 
was)  gave  every  man  an  ounce  every  Sunday 
independent  of  the  officials. 

15575.  And  were  newspapers  provided  for  the  Newspaper* 
old  men  in  the  workhouse  ?  — No. 

15576.  You  are  sure  of  that  ?- Quite  sure,  iP'"^"*""^- 
never  saw  them. 

15577.  You  are  quite  sure  they  were  not  pro- 
vided ? — I  am  not  quite  sure,  because  I  did  see  a 
dozen  papers  one  day  brought  in.  1  do  not 
know  where  they  came  from.  They  were  very 
old  papers. 

15578.  But  you  are  quite  sure  that  the 
guardians  did  not  provide  newspapers  regularly 
for  the  inmates  ? — Oh,  no  ;  they  did  not  provide 
them  regularly.    I  had  a  paper  sent  me. 

15579.  But  1  am  speaking  of  the  guardians 
now,  whether  they  provided  newspapers  for  the 
inmates  ? — -No,  not  that  I  saw. 

Chairman. 

15580.  Do  you  wish  to  ad- 1  anything  to  what 
you  have  said  ? — I  cannot  think  of  anything  else 
just  at  the  present  moment,  my  Lord. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Sidney  Ward,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairmati. 

15581.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Brixworth. 
15581*.  What  is  the  business  you  are  following 

now  ? — At  the  present  time  I  am  a  collector  for 
the  Liverpool  Victoria  Friendly  Society,  and  see 
to  the  lamps  in  the  village.  I  have  been  a  labourer, 
and  worked  as  a  gardener's  labourer ;  the  chief 
part  of  my  life  I  have  worked  on  the  land,  and  I 
went  as  gardener's  labourer  to  Mr.  Bevan,  of 
Brixworth  Hall. 

Mr.  Pell. 

15582.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  I  think  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

■         15583.  You  would  not  call  that  part  of  your 
I     employment  ? — Not  any ;  but  I  am  very  glad  I 
am  in  it  though. 

Chairman. 

r  o  15584.  You  are  secretary  to  the  Outdoor 
Relief  Association  ? — Yes. 

*|elief  15585.  Will  you  go  on  and  say  what  tliat  asso- 
ciation is  ? — Yes ;  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
j     just  read  the  rules  over. 

I  15586.  Is  it  an  association  for  opposing  the 
present  system  of  the  administration  of  relief  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord. 

15587.  You  wish  to  give  evidence  here  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  poor  at  Brixworth  ;  as  to 
the  system  pursued  there?  — In  the  Brixworth 
district,  yes,  ray  Lord. 

15588.  You  speak  not  only  as  to  the  parish  of 
Brixworth,  but  to  all  the  parishes  included  in 
the  union  ? — Well,  it  affects  all,  my  Lord,  but  I 
have  not  got  evidence  from  all. 

86630. 


Chairman — continued. 

15589.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  youOpposed  to 

have  to  say :  we  have  heard  the  statement  from  B"^**"'''' 

•'  ,  ,1  3        T->  •  svgtem. 

a  witness  as  to  the  methods  pursued  at  Brix-  " 

worth ;  from  somebody  who  was  very  well  satis- 
fied with  those  methods,  but  we  understand  that 
you  are  not  satisfied? — Well,  your  Lordship,  I 
think  we  can  prove  it.  The  first  one  I  wish  to 
speak  of  would  be  Charles  Bray.  It  is  some 
time  ago,  my  Lord,  but  the  system  has  been 
coming  on  for  some  years. 

15590.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  us  if  you 
would  first  state  the  nature  of  the  complaints 
which  you  have  against  the  mode  of  administering 
the  Poor  Law  at  Brixworth,  with  regard,  re- 
member, to  the  aged  poor  ? — Well,  what  I  wished  Wages, 
to  say  was  that  these  are  honest  men,  and  men 
that  have  tried  to  do  their  best,  labouring  men 
who  have  had  to  work,  most  of  them,  in  their 
younger  days  for  9s.  and  10s.  a  week,  and  some 

of  them  when  they  got  further  on  had  12s.,  and 

some  of  them  have  got  up  to  14s. ;  but  about  the 

average  wage  now  in  Northamptonshire  is  about 

12s.  a  week.    Well,  this   man   Bray  was  in  ^'^^^"^ 

club,  a  village  club.    He  suffered  from  asthma.  '*^* 

Tiie  club  was  very  low,  and   they   thought  it 

would  have  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  doctor  told 

him  that  he  was  suff'ering  fronj  old  age,  and  as 

the  fimds  of  the  club  were  very  Low  he  must  go  Refused 

off*  it  and  try  to  get  work.    The  farmers,  know-f";^'';^^^"^ 

ing  that  he  was  a  weakly  man,  would  not  employ 

him,  because  he  could  not  do  a  fair  day's  work, 

and  while  theie  were  younger  men  they  would 

not  take  an  old  man  on. 

15591.  At  this  time  how  old  was  he  ? — I  do 
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Chairman — continued, 
not, know;  it  is  in  the  report.  I  have  not  got 
just  his  age,  but  Mr.  Gajlor,  the  relieving  officer, 
has,  because  he  ha,d  to  take  the  ma,n  to  the 
asylum. 
15592 

•  was  ? — No ;  I  can 

.  to  the  asylum. 
]  15593.  What  asylum  do  you  say  he,  w^s  taken 
to? — Berry  Wood  Asylum,  my ,  Lprdj,  /  in 
]!joijthapiptonshire.  : 

fi  998  Lib  Mr.  Fell: 


lis:  fdiui  yxc7  )  t)//,-;:  (si. 

age  he 

say  the  date  he  was  taken 


v-Lovo  yoiiuo 

"Could  you  'say  about  what 


l55'^4.  Was  he  an  insane 


mtm  ?— Te^.;,  but  I 


asked  the  man  afterwards  upon  that  point. 

15595.  How  long  ago  was  this  case  ? — It  was 
in  1889,  I  fancy.  Iwaspresent  along  with  the  man, 
and  I  went  ,  along  with  him  to  Berry  Wood 
Asylum. 

15596.  Might  I  know  if  this  is  the  same  case 
as  the  widow  Bray? — Yes,  sir,  it  is,  the  widow 
Bray.  The  doctor  told  him  he  could  not  keep 
him  on  the  club,  he  must  try  and  get  a  job. 
The  man  tried  in  vain;  he  could  not  get  any 
work  ;  he  was  unable,  in  fact,  to  work  ;  he  was 
weakly ;  he; 'Was  not  strong  enough  to  do  it. 

Chairman. 

15597.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you 
mean  by  saying  the  doctor  said  he  could  not 
keep  him  on  the  club.  What  had  the  doctor  to  do 
with  keeping  him  on  the  club  ? — Because  it  was 
more  coming  on,  being  an  elderly  man,  that 
affected  him. 

15598.  Was  this  the  doctor  who  acted  on 
behalf  of  the  club  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  The  man 

,,  got  no  chance  of  getting  a  living.  He  had  got 
with  him  at  that  time  a  daughter  with  two 
little  children,  and  he  had  got  his  wife,  and  all 
they  had  to  depend  ou  in  the  house  was  what 
one  daughter  earned  at  the  stay  work.  It  so 
preyed  upon  this  man's  mind  that  he  had  to  be 
taken  away ;  but  before  he  was  taken  away  I 
fetched  Dr.  Harper  down  to  see  him,  and  I  went 
back  again  to  his  house,  where  I  said  to  him, 
"  Sir,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  man  being  like 
"  this?"  and  he  says,  "  It  is  all  through  weak- 
"  ness,  through  his  body  being  in  a  low  state  ; 
"  wbat  the  man  wants  "  (he  said)  "  is  something 
"  to  nourish  him."  They  had  not  got  anything 
.,  fin  the  house,  only  a  drop  of  toast  and  water,  and 
they  had  not  got  much  bread  at  all,  and  I  took  a 
jug  and  I  went  up  to  the  Rev.  John  Alford,  the 
vicar  of  Brixworth,  and  asked  him  if  they  could 
give  me  something.  I  failed  to  get  it  there,  and 
I  went  to  Mr.  Bevan  at  the  Hall.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  nobody  had  got  anything  made  at  the 
time ;  and  I  went  to  the  butcher,  and  the  lady  at 
the  shop  gave  me  some  meat  to  make  some  beef 
tea  for  him.  I  shall  never  forget  it  ;  how  that 
man  ravished  it  in  ;  how  he  sucked  it.  I  thought 
he  would  take  the  tin  out  of  my  hand.  He  was 
Taken  to  taken  to  the  asylum.  In  about  three  months  he 
asylum.  .  came  back  again.  I  think  it  was  solely  the  dread 
of  the  workhouse,  that  he  was  unable  to  work, 
and  he  and  his  family  would  have  to  leave  home 
and  go. 

Had  not  asked     15599.  Had  he  ever  applied  for  himself  ? — I 
for  relief.       do  not  know  that  he  had,  my  Lord.    I  Avent 
along  to  help  take  him  to  Mr.  Bevan,  the  magis- 


TVant  of 
nourishment. 


Chairman — -continued. 

trate,  and  while  he  was  at  his  house  I  heard 
Dr.  Harper  say  this.  Mr.  Bevan  asked  the 
reason  of  this  man  being  in  this  state,  and  Dr. 
Harper  said,  "  You  have  got  no  one  else  only 
"  Mr.  Pell  and  Mr.  Bury,  and  tlieir  party,  to 
"  thank  for  this  man's  condition."  He  said, 
"  This  man  ;  I  was  unable  to  keep  him  ou  the 
"  club."  He  stated  about  the  funds  of  the  club 
being  so  low,  and  the  man  was  unable  to  do  a 
full  day's  work,  and  the  farmers  would  not  take 
him  because  hie  could  not  do  a  full  day's  work. 

15600.  And  he  never  applied  for  relief? — 
Your  Lordship,  there  have  besen  scores  applie^, 
but  it  is  continually  refused.  , 

15601.  Well,  but  still,  wimt:is,wanteJ.tp.y9yr 
case  seems  to  me  is  that  he  never  applied  for  re- 
lief in  any  form  ? — No. 

15602.  Was  Dr.  Harper  the  doctor  of  the  club? 
— Yes,  my  Lord,  and  the  parish  as  well; 

15603.  Do  you  wish  to  say  more  on  his  case, 
or  to  go  on  to  some  other  one  ? — Well,  I  wish  to 
say,  gentlemen,  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
did  what  they  could  for  the  man,  but  it  was  too 
late  when  they  sent  their  assistance ;  they  did  not 
know  that  the  man  was  in  this  state. 

15604.  What  ladies  and  gentlemen  ? — Where 
I  applied  to,  to  ask  them  to  assist  him. 

15605.  Were  those  private  persons,  or  per- 
sons who  formed  a  charitable  committee  ?• — 
Private  persons,  my  Lord. 

15606.  What  had  he  been  getting  from  the 
club  before  he  was  told  to  go  off  it  ? — I  could 
not  say,  your  Lordship ;  it  would  either  be  8s.  or 
4s.  If  he  was  on  half  pay  it  would  be  4s. ;  if  he 
was  on  full  pay  it  would  be  8s. 

15607.  Is  the  club  still  existing  ?  — Yes. 

15608.  Does  it  pay  its  way  ? — Well,  the.  vicar 
got  up  some  special  services  or  something  fqr,  it, 
and  got  some  little  money  for  it.  i 

15609.  What  happened  to  this  man  aftgrr 
wards? — He  was  let  out  again  in  about  three 
months'  time,  your  Lordship. 

15610.  What  happened  to  him  after  he  was^p^^, 
let  out  ? — Well,  he  lived  for  some,  I  should  death  if 
think,  six  or  nine  months  afterwards ;  buti®*^"* 
he  worked  and  did  his  best.  It  was  cruel  to  see**^'""" 
the  man  go  backwards  and  forwards  to  work 
after  he  had  come  back. 

15611.  Did  he  then  apply  for  any  relief  from 
the  union  ? — No,  your  Lordship. 

15612.  Did  he  get  any  help  from  his  club  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  he  got  any  help  from  his 
club. 

15613.  Why  not  ?— Well,  the  club  would  not 
support  him  because  he  would  be  cured  from  his 
mind  when  he  came  back,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
long  he  did  have  any  for  the  first  few  weeks 
when  he  came  back;  but  I  know  he  came  home 
from  work,  and  he  was  dead  in  about  a  week,  or 
hardly  a  week,  from  the  time  that  he  left  off 
work.  He  worlced  up  to  the  very  last,  and  it 
looked  cruel  to  see  the  man  going  back^vards  and 
forwards  to  work. 

15614.  What  did  he  work  at?  —  Labouring 
work. 

15615.  With  a  farmer?— Yes,  my  Lord. 

15616.  What  wages  did  he  get?—!  do  not 
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Chairman — continued. 

»■.  know,  but  I  should  think  about  lis.  a  week; 
jwith  ^^^^  would  not  give  him  full  wages. 

15617.  And  was  he  still  living  with  his 
daughter  ? — He  is  dead,  your  Lordship. 

15618.  Was  he  still  living  with  his  daughter 
at  that  time  ?— His  daughter  was  living.  There 
was  a  daughter  that  had  been  married  here,  but 
had  got  her  husband  in  the  asylum,  and  she  was 
at  home  with  her  two  children  at  the  house. 

15619.  You  do  not  answer  my  question  ;  was 
he  living  with  this  daughter  ? — Yes,  your  Lord- 
ship ;  they  all  lived  in  one  cottage. 

15620.  What  sort  of  earnings  Avas  she  making  ? 
— I  do  not  know.  She  got  work  afterwards, 
because  they  took  her  in  and  gave  her  employ  • 
ment  afterwards  for  charity,  and  they  had  her  at 
the  imion,  to  work  at  the  union. 

15621.  But  you  do  not  know  howmdch  money 
came  weekly  into  that  house  ?—  I  do  not,  your 
Lordship. 

15622.  Could  you  form  any  opinion? — No; 
you  mean  after  he  had  come  out. 

15623.  Yes? — I  could  not  say,  your  Lordship. 

15624.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more 
about  him  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  any  more. 

15625.  Who  found  the  money  for  his  burial  ? 
— He  was  in  the  club.  There  would  be  the 
funeral  money  from  his  club,  your  Lordship. 

'  '  15626.  Will  you  go  to  the  next  case,  please? 
4   —Yes  ;  J oseph  Johnson  and  wife. 

Mr.  Pell 

15627.  What  parish?— Brixworth. 

Chairman. 

15628.  When  did  this  happen  ? — Four  years 
Whitsuntide,  I  believe  it  was,  my  Lord ;  they 
applied  to  the  parish. 

15629.  What  was  Joseph  Johnson? — He  was 
a  labouring  man. 

15630.  What  family  had  he  ? — I  could  not  say 
what  they  are,  but  they  are  all  married  away, 
and  have  got  families. 

15631.  Had  he  his  wife  ? — Yes,  he  had  got  a 
wife. 

15632.  Any  child  living  with  him?— No. 

15633.  Was  his  wife  working? — She  had  to  do 
as  well  as  she  could ;  but  she  cannot  be  away 
from  home  long  together,  because  he  is  so 
nervous,  the  man  is. 

15634.  Now,  tell  us  what  happened,  four  years 
ago,  you  say  ? — Four  yenrs  ago  ;  he  had  been  ill 
then  for  seven  years.  It  is  eleven  years  last 
Sunday,  by  the  date,  since  he  first  left  ofi'Avork.and 
this  man  made  application  to  the  board,  and  he 

"**was  defeated,  I  believe,  at  the  board  by  about 
one  vote,  and  it  was  a  very  hard  case ;  and  Mr. 
Bury  said  that  it  should  be  provided  for,  and  he 
allows  him  Is.  Qd.  a  week ;  and  the  woman,  she 
has  to  go  about  trying  to  get  a  few  jobs  in  the 
week  to  help,  and  then  at  night  she  has  to  be  up 
a  good  part  of  the  night  along  with  the  man  ;  at 
times,  for  a  good  many  nights,  she  does  not  get 
any  sleep  at  all.  The  man  has  been  a  straight- 
forward, honest,  working  man  ;  he  did  his  best, 
and  he  saved  a  little  money,  and  he  lived  on  it. 
He  did  his  best,  and  he  made  no  application  till 
seven  years  afterwards  ;  and  when  he  had  spent 
all  he  made  application,  q,nd  then  he  was  refused  ; 


Chairman — continued, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  pay  house  rent  and  live 
upon  Is.  Qd. ;  or  even  if  the  sons  could  give  Is., 
it  would  take  all  their  time  ;  it  would  be  like 
robbing  their  own  families  to  do  it,  your  Lord- 
ship. 

15635.  What  was  the  reason  that  Avas  given 
for  refusing  him  relief  ? — I  cannot  say,  but  I  can 
say  this,  that  there  was  a  guardian  of  the  parish  '  <  • 

voted  against  the  case,  and  the  chairman  wrote 
and  thanked  him  for  it,  for  going  on  his  side.  " 

Mr.  Pell.  , 
'15636.  What  pai-ish  was  this  ?— Brixwortliif 

Chairman.  ■  .y 

15637.  Did  they  absolutely  refuse  the  relief, 
or  did  they  say  that  they  would  only  give  relief 
in  the  workhouse  ? — They  could  have  a  paper 
for  the  house. 

15638.  This  application  was  made  four  years 
ago  ? — ^Four  years  ago. 

15639.  And  he  had  been  ill  seven  years? — ill,  but  will 
Yes,  my  Lord. 

15640.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  illness  ? — 
It  is  a  nervous  complaint.  If  a  stranger  was  to 
go  to  the  door  he  would  he  bad  for  hours  after- 
wards ;  he  trembles  from  head  to  foot.  I  do  not 
think  he  has  been  away  from  his  home  for  eas, 
not  outside  his  garden  I  do  not  believe. 

15641.  I  suppose,  except  for  the  great  dislike 
that  all  these  honest  men  have  to  go  into  the 
workhouse,  he  would  be  better  off  in  the  workhouse 
than  he  is  in  this  cottage,  having  that  disease  ? — 
No  doubt  he  might,  your  Lordship,  but  I 
believe  he  would  rather  die  first. 

15642.  Quite  so.    Is  he  alive  now  ? — He  is, 
your  Lordship. 

15643.  And  what  is  he  living  upon? — Upon  Some  help 
his  children.    His  children  have  to  rob  their  own  children, 
families  to  help  to  keep  him. 

15644.  And  does  he  get  Is.  6c?.  aweek  ?— Yes, 
your  Lordship. 

15645.  And  the  rest  comes  from  his  children  ? 
— As  far  as  I  know,  my  Lord. 

15646.  Are  they  Avorking  at  or  near  Brix-  •  -  ■ 
worth? — I  only  know  one.  There  is  one  Avork-  ■  '  •"■ 
ing   at    Cottage   Brook.      1    do    not  know 

where  the  other  is.     He  has  got  two  sons,  I 
believe. 

15647.  Are  they  labourers  ? — No.  One  is  a 
groom  for  Sir  Herbert  Langham,  but  he  has  got 
a  largish  family. 

15648.  And   do   you  think  this  man  suffers  Is  in  want, 
from  want  of  food  ? — Yes  ;  the  Avoman  has  to  go 

about  to  try  to  get  a  little  to  help  him,  and  it  is 
killing  her.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Avoman  to  be 
up  night  and  day  too. 

15649.  How  old  is  he  ? — He  is  not  so  very  old 
now.  I  should  think  he  would  be  between  60 
and  70. 

15650.  And  his  wife  is  about  the  same  age? — 
Yes,  about  the  same  age,  as  far  as  I  can  say,  your 
Lordship. 

15651.  Now,  what  other  case  have  you? — 
There  is  Smith,  I  believe,  is  it  not  ? 

15652.  Robert  Smith;  Thomas  Dickens  vou Inquiries 
have   mentioned? — Yes,  you  see   (if  you  will""®'" 
allow  me  to  talk  of  them)  the  reason  that  they 

do  not  make  application  is  because  it  is  a  hard- 
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Chairman — continued, 
and-fast  I'ule,  it  does  not  matter  who  goes  to  the 
board.  They  have  not  given  outdoor  relief  these 
last  five  years,  and  the  people  are  frightened  to 
apply,  because  they  are  questioned  in  such  a  cruel 
manner  I  call  it,  God  knows. 

15653.  Do  you  wish  to  speak  upon  the  other 
cases  ? — I  do,  my  Lord.  There  is  Thomas 
Dickens  there ;  he  is  a  man  about  73  or  74 
years  of  age ;  he  has  been  in  a  village  club  for 
fifty-nine  years  ;  he  has  been  an  honest  man  and 
he  did  his  best,  and  there  is  not  a  man  living  in 
the  village  who  could  say  that  he  has  squandered 
his  money,  and  his  daughter  has  to  keep  him ; 
she  has  to  go  out  nursing,  and  then  when  he  is  taken 
very  ill  they  have  to  send  for  her  to  go  home. 
She  is  spending  all  the  little  she  gets  upon  her 
father,  and  they  have  nothing  only  the  workhouse 
to  look  to,  both  of  them.  The  daughter  is  over 
50  years  of  age,  and  I  think  it  is  a  shame.  If 
you  were  in  that  village  the  people  could  tell  you 
this. 

15654.  How  is  he  living  now,  by  the  help  of 
his  daughter  only? — As  far  as  I  know,  but  I 
was  in  his  house  on  Saturday,  I  believe  it  was, 
and  he  said  he  expected  he  should  have  to  go  to 
the  union ;  there  was  no  other  help,  nothing  else 
for  him.  He  worked  on  one  farm  for  many 
years,  my  Lord. 

15655.  Can  he  work  now  at  all  ? — He  has 
never  done  any  work  for  the  past  over  18 
months. 

15656.  And  therefore  he  gets  nothing  from 
his  club  ? — No,  he  has  outrun  his  club.  It  is 
over  18  months  since  he  went  to  work.  I  have 
seen  him  myself  when  he  has  been  coming  home 
from  the  Ironstone  pits  ;  he  has  had  to  stund  for 
three  or  four  minutes  to  get  his  breath,  and  if 
you  spoke  to  him  he  could  not  answer  you  for  a 
minute  or  two.  He  suffers  from  asthma,  and 
can  only  do  certain  things,  you  know.  The  man 
did  good  work.  He  tried  to  work  when  it  was 
cruel  for  him  to  go.  I  have  held  his  baskets, 
and  that  sometimes  while  he  has  got  Jiis 
breath. 

15657.  Is  there  any  other  case  you  would  like 
to  mention  ;  there  is  the  case  of  Richard  Mills 
and  wife  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  with  her  several  nights. 
I  sat  up  several  nights  along  with  her  before  she 
died.  There  was  the  man  and  the  woman  ;  they 
lived  in  a  cottage,  and  the  man  is  living  there 
to-day — Mills,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  They 
made  application,  those  did  ;  but  they  had  a 
paper  left  for  them  to  go  into  the  house.  The 
relieving  officer  came  and  took  t.he  particulars, 
and  said  all  that  they  could  have  would  be  a 

Bofuserf  to  go  paper  to  go  into  the  house.  1  went  in  at  night, 
to  wi>rkhouse.  as  I  knew  they  were  so  badly  off.  God  knows  I 
have  not  got  much  to  spare,  but  I  cannot  see 
people  pine  and  die  for  want ;  and  when  I  went 
into  this  house  the  woman  lay  on  a  bed,  and  he 
said,  "  We  had  something  brought  us  to-day." 
I  said,  "  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  "  I  thought  it  was 
something  for  a  benefit  to  them  ;  and  she  sa^'s  : 
"  Mr.  Gaylor  has  been,  and  he  has  left  a  paper 
"for  us  to  go  into  the  house,  but,"  she  says,  "  I 
"  hope  God  will  take  me  ;  I  hope  I  shall  never 
"  have  to  leave  mv  cottage  to  go  into  the  work- 
"  house,"  She  said  :  "  They  tell  me  I  shall  be 
*'  put  tjb.Qre ;  but,"  she!  says,  *'  wq  have  liv^d 
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Chairman — continued. 
"  together  all  these  years,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
"  be  parted,"  and  she  says,  "  why  I  am  lying  here 
"  to-day,  I  believe,  it  is  nothing  only  brought 
"  on  through  my  being  in  want  last  winter 
"  time." 

15658.  Are  husband  and  wife  parted  in  the 
workhouse? — No,  sir.  They  never  Avent ;  the 
woman  died. 

15659.  She  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  workhouse 
for  fear  of  being  parted,  but  I  suppose  her  husband 
would  have  gone  too,  would  he  not? — Yes,  he 
would  have  had  to  go. 

15660.  Where  they  are  in  the  workhouse  are 
they  parted  ? — No,  I  du  not  think  so.  They  can 
live  together  now,  I  believe. 

15H61.  There  is  a  belief  among  the  poor  that 
they  are  parted,  is  there? — Well,  but  she  did  not 
want  to  leave  her  home. 

15662.  Yes,  that  I  understand  ;  I  quite  under- 
stand that  ?  

Mr.  Pell. 

15663.  Is  this  a  case  of  a  widower? — No,  sir ; 
it  is  Richard  Mills  and  his  wife. 

Chairman. 

15664.  Richard  Mills  and  his  wife.  Are  they 
both  alive  now  ? — No,  the  woman  died. 

15665.  When  ? — I  cannot  say  just  at  present ; 
I  think  it  is  three  years  ago.  It  was  in  the 
Avinter  time,  because  I  sat  up  with  her  several 
nights  when  I  shivered  vnih  cold. 

15666.  And  what  has  become  of  the  man? — 
The  man  is  living  there  now.  The  son  is  keeping 
him  as  well  as  he  can.  He  went  to  Mr.  Halford 
as  he  had  nothing  to  ^o  on  with,  and  he  gave 
him  2s. 

l]Jr.  Broadhurst. 

15667.  What  age? — The  man  is  about  73. 

Chairman. 

15668.  The  wife  was  about  the  same  when  she 
was  alive  ? — Yes. 

15669.  He  got  3s.  outdoor  relief? — No,  he 
never  got  anything.  The  vicar  yesterday  gave 
him  2s.,  and  has  given  him  odd  sums  now  and 
again.  They  have  it  one  week,  and  they  do  not 
get  anything  for  two  or  three. 

15670.  That  was  charity  ? — Yes,  ray  Lord. 

15671.  Is  there  any  regular  system  of  charity* 
by  which  certain  allowances  are  made  to  poor" 
people  ? —  There  is  a  few  people  I  have  known 
have  it  regular,  but  there  is  a  good  many  that 
they  pretend  to  give  it  to.  They  get  it  one  week 
and  they  miss  two  or  three,  and  it  is  a  miserable 
existence.  People  think  they  are  going  to  get 
it,  and  they  get  disappointed,  the  charity. 

15672.  There  is  the  case  of  Sarah  Burgess? — 
Yes,  my  Lord  ;  a  very  sad  case  it  is.  There  were 
two  sisters  living  together.  They  made  appli- 
cation on  the  same  day  as  Johnson  did. 

15673.  When  was  that  ? — Four  years  ago. 
This  woman  lived  along  with  her  sister  in  the 
name  of  Mary  Haines,  who  died  a  short  time 
ago.  The  woman,  all  she  was  able  to  earn  was 
Is.  a  week,  going  in  next-door  to  do  a  bit  of 
washing  for  them.  They  took  her  in  more  out 
pf  charity  thaii  anything.    Out  pf  this  she 
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Chairman — continued, 
had  to  pay  9<f.  with  her  sister  towards  paying 
j  l5.  Qd.  rent.  She  had  to  pay  half  of  it  towards 
paying  the  rent,  and  then  they  had  to  trust  to 
what  people  gave  her.  If  they  did  not  give  her 
anything  she  had  to  go  without.  This  woman 
was  in  a  terrible  state,  but  the  latter  part  too  she 
made  application.  Mr.  Bury  allowed  her  ls.%d., 
but  she  was  unable  to  get  washing  because  she 
got  older  and  weaker,  so  that  she  was  not  able 
to  do  it. 

15674.  That  L«.  Qd.  was  out  of  private  charity  ? 
— Yes,  out  of  private  charity. 

15675.  That  was  all  she  got? — That  was  all 
she  got  to  depend  on. 

15676.  Is  she  living  now? — No;  she  is  dead, 
and  I  believe  there  is  a  good  many  would  have 
been  living  to-day  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
policy  of  the  Board. 

15677.  Now,  you  say  that  all  these  were 
respectable,  well-conducted  people  ?  —To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

15678.  Had  you  known  them  all  your  life  ? — 
Yes ;  I  have  known  them  all  my  lifetime,  ray 
Lord. 

and  15679.  Is  there  anything  else,  any  other  case 
1.  you  Avant  to  mention — Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Campion,  of  Holcot? — This  is  a  village  three 
miles  away.  I  do  not  know  much  about  them 
personally,  but  from  what  I  gathered  they  are  a 
brother  and  sister  who  have  lived  together  for 
many  years. 

15680.  How  old  were  they  ? — They  were  over 
70  both  of  them  ;  I  believe  the  woman  was  about 
73,  They  struggled  along  for  a  long  time,  but 
they  had  got  nothing  to  do.  People  gave  to 
them  for  a  time,  but  for  people  who  have  to 
pay  rates  and  that  it  is  very  hard  for  them  to 
keep  people  as  well ;  they  say  :  "  We  pay  rates 
for  the  purpose,  and  you  ought  to  make  applica- 
tion." Very  well,  they  did  make  application. 
They  walked  right  over  to  Brixworth,  and  when 
they  got  there  they  had  the  offer  of  the  house, 
and  they  pleaded  very  hard  to  have  a  little  out. 
They  said  they  thought  they  should  not  want  it 
for  long,  and  they  were  refused  and  I  believe 
they  went  back  home,  but  I  cannot  speak 
definitely  about  it,  but  they  ultimately  went  into 
the  house,  and  after  they  had  been  in  for  a  time 
the  woman  went  to  the  guardians  again  and 
she  pleaded  that  they  would  allow  her  a  little 
outside  as  she  could  not  live  in  the  house  ;  she 
lelt  that  it  would  be  the  cause  of  her  death 
soon  if  she  stopped  there  ;  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  make  her  home  there,  and  the  guardians 

stay  refused  the  application,  and  on  the  following 
Saturda}'  the  woman  insisted  upon  going  out,  and 
she  Avalked  back  to  her  native  village,  and  she 
Avas  in  the  village  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  A 
farmer,  Mr.  Mather,  took  her  into  his  house,  and 
she  said  :  "  I  will  rather  die  in  the  street  than 
I  will  go  back  to  the  union."  The  farmer  kept 
her  all  night,  and  coaxed  her  to  go  back,  drove 
her  over  in  his  trap  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and 
I  think  it  was  hardly  so  long  as  a  fortnight  before 
they  took  her  back  as  a  coi-pse  to  her  own 
village. 

15681.  She  died  WShe  died  in  th?  work- 
horse, 


Mr.  Bruadhurst. 

15682.  How  far  was  it  from  her  village  to  the 
union  ? — About  three  miles-and-a-haK. 

Chairman. 

15683-6.  What  is  the  next  case  that  you  would  Case  of  .Smith 
like  to  mention  ?— Eobert  Smith  and  wife. 

15687.  Where  does  he  live? — At  Draughton, 
he  did  live  :  he  is  dead, 

15688.  To  what  year  does  this  case  refer  ;  in 
what  year  did  it  happen,  the  case  you  were  going 
to  mention? — In  1890,  I  believe.  Robert  Smith 
was  71,  and  his  wife  67,  One  died  in  December 
1890,  and  the  wife  died  on  January  6th  1891, 

15689.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  them  ? 
—  They  were  forced,  through  hunger,  to  go  into 
the  workhouse,  because  they  had  got  no  means  of 
living, 

15690.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — It  was  in 
1890,  Friends  kept  the  cottage  on  in  hopes 
that  the  guardians  would  reconsider  the  cases, 
as  they  were  respected  in  Draughton,  and  the 
people  felt  that  it  was  too  hard  for  them  to 
break  up  their  home  and  go  into  the  work- 
house, but,  as  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  they  were 
glad  to  go,  and  they  went,  and  after  a  time 
they  came  out  again  to  try  to  see  if  they  could 
do,  and  in  the  two  times  of  their  going  into  the 
workhouse  they  were  not  in  above  nine  months, 
and  they  both  died,  and  they  said  before  they 
went  in  they  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  leaving 
their  own  home  to  go  in,  but  they  were  forced  to 
do  it.  One  died  on  the  1 2th  of  December,  and 
the  other  on  the  6th  of  January  following. 

15691.  Had  they  been  able  to  work  for  any 
time  before  they  went  in  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  abh'  to  do 
little  jobs,  but  he  was  a  man  who  was  not  able  to 
do  a  day's  work,  and  the  farmers  would  not  employ 
him  because  he  could  not  do  a  full  day's  work. 

15692.  Is  there  any  other  case  ?  Would  you 
like  to  look  at  this  paper  ? — Yes,  I  would,  your 
Lordship.  Perhaps  you  would  not  allow  me  to 
refer  to  all  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
by  the  gentlemen  living  in  the  district. 

15693.  Is  there  any  other  case  that  you  have 
inquired  into  yourself  that  you  can  speak  of  ? — 
There  is  the  case  of  Mrs.  Frecknell,  of  Walgrave, 
I  should  like  to  mention  to  you.  It  is  a  case 
that  came  before  the  board  six  times,  I  believe. 
It  is  a  very  deserving  case,  a  woman  with  four 
little  children, 

15694.  How  old  was  she  ;  she  could  not  have 
been  an  old  woman  ? — No, 

15695.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  j^JJ^J,*^'^*;'^'^'^ 
dealing  with  the  general  question  of  the  Poor  by  guardians 
Law ;  we  are  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  the 

old  ? — I  shall  have  to  leave  that,  your  Lordship, 
but  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  trouble  of  burying 
them  when  they  die, 

15696.  Very  good  ;  state  anything  you  like ; 
what  is  this  case  ? — It  is  a  case  which  shows  hoAv 
the  poor  are  buried.  A  man  named  Samuel 
Brains,  of  Moulton,  died  in  Northampton  In- 
firmary, about  nine  years  ago.  The  friends  were 
unable  to  bury  him.  They  applied  to  the  re- 
lieving officer  for  a  coffin  but  were  refused.  The 
corpse  lay  in  Northampton  Infirmary  for  a  week 
and'  they  were  requested  to  fetch  it  away.  The 
wife  of  the  man  told  me,  herself,  that  the  reliev- 
ing ofiScer,  when  the  daughter  asked  what  was 
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she  to  do,  said  that  she  might  get  a  sheet  and 
sew  it  up  in  it.  Well,  1  could  hardly  believe  it, 
so  I  wrote  to  the  guardian  of  the  parish  to  visit 
the  daughter  who  went  to  the  relieving  officer, 
and  I  have  got  a  letter  from  him  confirming  the 
statement.  The  daughter  came  back  unable  to 
get  a  coffin,  and  a  Mr.  Pell,  at  Moulton,  wrote 
out  a  subscription  paper  and  headed  it  himself, 
the  man's  own  daughter  going  round  from  house 
to  house  collecting.  H.  O.  Nethercote,  Esq., 
gave  7.?.  towards  it.  I  have  the  letter  which  the 
guardians'  sent,  I  had  it  on  Saturday  morning 
from  them,  confirming  the  same  statement. 

15697.  The  statement  is  tha^  they  refused  to 
provide  a  coffin  ? — Yes,  sir. 

15698.  This  was  in  the  county  infirmary  ? — 
Yes ;  another  case  is  from  Creaton,  Thomas  Jellis, 
49  years  of  age  ;  there  were  seven  children  under 
11  years  of  age.  Another  case  is  the  wife  of 
Daniel  Symonds.  The  man  is  in  the  workhouse 
at  Brixworth  at  the  present  time,  and  I  have  the 
report  in  the  Northampton  paper. 

15699.  If  you  will  state  the  case  we  would 
rather  have  it  from  your  statement? — Well,  this 
Symonds  was  unable  to  bury  his  Avife.     ^   '  ; 

15700.  How  old  was  he? — The  woman  was" f 3, 
I  believe. 

15701.  Was  she  a  person  receiving  relief  in 
any  form  ? — No,  my  Lord,  but  I  mention  these 
cases  to  show  the  difficulty  in  burying  them 
after  they  are  dead.  This  man  did  not  know  what 
to  do  ;  he  had  not  got  any  money  ;  he  Went  to 
the  guardians  to  know  what  he  was  to  do.  They 
advised  him  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer.  The 
relieving  officer  said  he  could  not  do  anything  in 
the  case,  and  could  not  give  him  advice  as  to 
what  to  do.  He  went  back  again  to  the 
guardians,  and  the  guardians  said  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  and  he  made  application  to  the 
magistrates  at  Northampton  to  know  what  to  do, 
and  the  magistrates  told  him  that  they  were 
unable  to  assist  him,  but  he  had  better  make 
another  application  to  the  sanitary  inspector,  and 
he  wrote  (I  have  got  a  copy  of  the  paper).  The 
sanitary  inspector  wrote  back,  saying  that 
he  was  unable  to  do  anything  while  the  body  was 
in  the  house,  because  while  it  was  in  the  house  it 
was  a  private  nuisance  and  not  a  public  nuisance  ; 
and  he  said  that  if  the  corpse  were  lifted  out  into 
the  street,  then  he  could  give  orders  for  it  to  be 
buried,  but  while  it  was  in  the  house  he  could 
not.  Then  at  last  Mr.  Francis,  the  guardian  of 
the  parish,  and  Mr.  Jeyes  gave  orders  for  the 
coffin  themselves  ;  but  how  it  was  paid  for,  I  do 
not  know. 

15702.  Go  on  please? — There  was  a  case  of  a 
woman  Avho  died  at  Brixworth.  This  will  be  a 
younaer  woman,  but  the  children  had  to  collect 
round  the  village  to  buiy  lier. 

15703.  How  old  ? — She  would  be  between  40 
and  50,  with  two  or  three  little  children.  One 
of  them  had  to  go  into  the  union  afterwards. 

15704.  You  can  keep  your  cases  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  old,  although  probably  the 
principle  is  exactly  the  same  ;  if  you  can  keep 
them  to  the  old  it  would  be  better  ? — The  woman 
was  74. 

^  15705.  Have  you  any  other  cases  of  that  sort? 
-^I^wish  to  go  on  with  the  charity. 


Chairman — continued. 

15706.  You  desire  to  say  something  as  to  the 
method  of  administering  charities? — Yes,  your 
Lordship. 

15707.  Have  you  any  public  charities,  endow- Endowed 
ments  which  are  applied  for  the  relief  of  the'^*"'J- 
poor? — Not  to  my  knowledge;  only  what  are 
given  out.    I  think  there  is  a  little  one  ;  it  runs  to 
about  3s.  to  each  of  the  inhabitants  who  were 
born  in  the  parish  of  Brixworth,  when  they  get 

to  a  certain  age ;  about  35.  once  a  year. 

15708.  The  charities  of  which  you  speak  are 
private  charities  ? — Yes. 

15709.  That  are  collected  and  distributed? — 
Once  a  year. 

15710.  By  a  committee  ?  — By  the  church- Pritiu i 
wardens.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  charity  which w 
is  being  given  away  in  the  place  of  relief.  Img^iS 

15711.  Yes,  very  good  ;  now  then  ? — Thefirstp^^^j 
one  is  Richard  Smith,  of  Walgrave  ;  he  is  a  man 
who  has  made  application  to  the  board  several 
times.    He  has  been  refused,  but  he  has  been 
given  a  little  charity. 

15712.  How  old  is  he?— He  is  over  70.  i 

15713.  What  is  he,  or  what  has  he  been? —  i 
He  has  been  a  shoemaker,  but  he  is  a  poor  mau:  | 
he  is  not  fit  for  slioemaking  work.    He  could  not 
make  a  shoe  ;  he  is  too  old  and  that.    He  would 

not  be  capable  of  doing  it,  not  for  sale,  and  they 
cannot  give  him  work  on  that  account. 

15714.  Is  he  a  single  man  ? — No,  he  is  a 
married  man  ;  he  has  got  one  son  along  with  him. 
He  has  a  little  charity. 

15715.  Did  he  apply  for  relief? — Yes;  I 
think  he  has  applied  four  tiines.''f''^  fi  f       •  ' 

15716.  And  outdoor  relief  was  refused  him  ? — 
Yes. 

15717.  Did  he  have  the  offer  of  the  work- 
house?— He  had  the  offer  of  the  workhouse  each 
time.  i;j  ■  I  .  . 

15718.  Now,  then,  tell  us  what  charity  he  got?  ' 
— He  has  a  little  sent  to  him,  but  it  is  barely  a  \, 
pittance,  not  enough  to  pay  his  rent,  and  his  son  'i 
has  to  keep  him  and  his  mother  as  well,  and  the 
man,  if  he  were  able  to  work,  I  beliere  would 
work. 

15719.  How  long  has  he  been  receiAnng  this 
charity  ?— Well,  he  only  gets  it  when  he  makes 
application  to  the  board,  and  the  case  seems  to 
be  hard,  and  he  has  a  little  from  the  chairman 
of  the  board,  just  to  keep  away  from  the  board, 
that  is  about  what  it  is,  your  Lordship. 

15720.  Do  you  know  how  much  he  has  been 
having? — No,  he  has  been  having  os.  or  10.«.  ; 
he  will  have  that  sent  at  a  time. 

15721.  A  sum  put  down,  not  a  regular  allow- 
'ance? — No,  there  is  no  allowance. 

15722.  How  long  ago  did  he  begin  receiving 
■fihis  assistance  ? — I  could  not  say  how  long  it  has 
been,  my  Lord.  He  has  had  to  make  fresh  ap- 
plications when  he  has  got  so  that  nothing  was 
coming  in  ;  then  he  had  a  little  just  to  tide  over 
a  little  while  longer,  but  he  does  not  know  that 
he  is  going  to  have  it  from  day  to  day. 

15723-4.  What  is  the  name  of  that  parish  ?  p^jg  „f 
— Walgrave.    John  Linnell,  of  Walgrave,  aged  Linneli 
77  years,  when  he  has  applied  to  the  board 
Captain  Soames  proposed  that  he  should  have 
outdoor  relief  in  1892,  which  would  have  been 
granted,  only  a  guardian  got  up  and  promised  to 
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see  that  the  man  was  provided  for.  Since  then 
he  has  received  a  little  charity,  but  the  man  had 
to  make  application  time  after  time  or  else  he 
woTild  not  have  got  it ;  he  had  to  go  to  the  board 
to  state  his  case,  to  say  how  destitute  and  that  he 
was,  and  then  he  got  just  a  little  to  tally  him  over. 
He  made  an  application  himself  and  his  wife  to 
the  board  and  about  a  month  after  he  made  the 
last  application  his  wife  died,  and  I  believe  if  she 
had  had  something  she  would  have  been  living. 
I  was  in  his  house  last  week,  and  the  man  did 
not  know  where  to  look  for  anything.  It  is 
about  four  months  since  he  had  anything  of  the 
charity  at  all. 

15725.  Then  what  had  he  lived  upon  if  he  got 
no  charity  and  could  not  work  ? — He  has  one 
son  who  was  ill  at  home  and  is  having  sick  pay 
from  a  club,  it  is  only  10s.  I  think. 

15726.  Then  he  was  living  upon  his  son's  sick 
pay  ? — Yes. 

15727.  But  that  will  not  last  long? — It  will 
not  last  long,  my  Lord. 

15728.  Well,  any  other  case? — There  is  a 
Mrs.  Thompson,  of  Boughton,  who  stated  before 
the  board  that  she  only  had  an  average  qf|,66^.,a 
week,  this  woman  was  promised  a  relief,  r  yj  jj^; 
..#5T?.?';.How  old  is  she  ?— She  js^^^.j  ^j^.^^^xni 
ur          \':  Mr.  Pell.        '''^  ^'^k 

:  15730.  When  did  this  case  coflae  up  P-nOu  the 
ioth  of  August,  sir.  .,1       y./ud  •TRm  oi  l  ",  .liiri; 

15731.  Last    year? — When    the  chairman, 
adjourned  it  they  put  it  off,  and  they  had  to  write 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  over  it. 

Chairman. 

15732.  Well? — This  woman  is  very  destitute. 
She  and  another  woman  of  the  name  of  Russell 
made  application  together ;  one  was  73,  the  other 
75.  This  Russell  has  got  one  grandson  living 
with  her,  who  earns  only  6s.  a  week.  That  is 
all  they  have  to  live  on ;  besides  there  is  some 
friend  gives  them  a  little  bit  now  and 
again,  but  friends  get  tired  of  giving  tinie 
after  time.  \  --^j  s  >  '1  ?       r  "  f 

15733.  HaV she  applied  for  Charity  as  Wetf  as 
Poor  Law  relief? — No  ;  she  applied  for  relief, 
and  Mr.  Bury  stopped  it  coming  on  because  he 
sent  a  little  money  to  the  house.  She  was  not 
destitute.  Mr.  Pell  said  at  the  time  if  the 
woman  had  ^d.  coming  in  she  was  not  entitled  to 
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15734.  iifighf  i  just  ask  how  you  heard!  Wat 
I  said  that  ?— It  was  in  the  newspapers. 

15735.  In  the  newspapers ;   do  you  believe 
everything  that  you  see  in  the  newspapers  ?— No 
sir,  I  do  i|a[t^"r  V"i^ 
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15736.  Did  you  believe  that  ?— Yes,  I  did;iny 
Lord.  There  are  two  more  cases,  but  they  haVe 
not  made  application  to  the  board;  but  they  have 
a  little  charity  some  weeks,  and  some  weeks  they 
did  not  get  anything. 

15737.  Your  complaint  in  regard  to  the 
charity,  as  I  understand  it,  is  first  of  all  that  it 
is  not  sufficient,  and  in  the  next  place  that  it 
does  not  come  with  any  regularity  ;  they  cannot 


Chairman  —  continued. 

depend  upon  it  ? — That  is  what  I  mean  to  say,  my 
Lord. 

15738.  And  they  have  to  make  a  fresh  appli- 
cation every  time  ?— Yes,  and  if  they  do  not  tl]ey  fo'^Hnd' S ' 
will  not  have  anything.       <  the^ivereach 

15739.  Is  there  nobody  who  has  to  look  alter 
these  cases  where  charity  is  given  to  see  that  the 
charity  is  properly  bestowed,  and  that  the  person 
who  has  been  receiving  it  is  in  need  of  it  ? — It  is 
in  general  left  with  the  Church  minister,  and  they 
have  to  go  up  to  his  house. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

15740.  Do  you  mean  the  Church  of  England 
minister  ?-r-Yes,  sir. 

>   ,  t  Chairman.  i 

15741.  But  is  there  no  person  who  calls  upon 
them  and  looks  after  them? — No,  my  Lord  ; 
and  if  they  want  a  doctor  they  cannot  have  one. 

Mr.  Pell. 

15742.  Does  he  say  that  nobody  calls  to  look 
after  these  people  when  private  charity  is 
given  ? — I  cannot  speak  definitely  in  regai'd 
to  that.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  they 
have  to  renew  their  application  to  the  giver  of 
the  charity,  whether  it  is  a  farmer  or  the  Church 
minister ;  they  have  to  send  up  to  his  house 
for  it. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 


15743.  Every  time  ? — Yes,  if  they  have  iU 
Chairman. 


ii(  rl;^ 


15744.  '  On  what  authority  do  you  say  that  ? — 
Well,  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  Brixworth,  who  has  the 
Is.  6c?.  which  she  has,  goes  up  to  fetch  it;  Mrs. 
Russell,  and  two  or  three  others  ;  Sallie  Burges8> 
the  one  I  have  mentioned  ;  these  have  -.ill  to  go 
up  to  the  vicarage  and  fetch  it.  >. 

15745.  They  go  to  fetch  it  ?— Yes.    v^.d;  indt 

15746.  But  that  is  not  exactly  the  same 
thing ;  what  you  say  is  that  they  have  to  go  and 
apply  for  it,  which  is  another  thing  than  fetching 
it.  Fetching  it  may  be  to  go  and  fetch  a  sum 
which  is  I'eady  there  for  them  ? — I  cannot  say  ; 
what  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  when  these  cases 
come  before  the  board,  and  they  are  proved  to  be 
deserving  cases,  Mr.  Bm-y  will  take  them  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  board,  proposing  to  give  them 
relief  from  a  charity  instead  of  having  it  direct 
from  the  rates,  and  after  they  have  had  it  a  short 
time  it  dies  away  in  a  good  many  cases,  and  if 
they  do  not  go  to  the  board  or  go  and  plead  to 
the  Church  minister,  they  do  not  get  it  at  all. 

15747.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  this 
point  ? — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  I  can  say,  to  my  belief, 
that  it  makes  people  be  hypocrites  when  they 
would  not  be. 

15748.  The  applying  for  charity  ? — Yes,  my  More  degrading 
Lord,  I  do;  it  takes  the  manliness  out  of  "^^^  Jg^^^rT'^ha'n 
they  are  obliged  to  humble  themselves  where  Jlgj^f^ 
they  would  not,  and  go  to  places  where  they 

would  not,  against  their  own  convictions  and 
belief. 

15749.  You  think  it  is  more  humiliating  to 
them  than  applying  to  the  board  of  guardians  ?— 
I  do,  my  Lord  ;  I  think  that  if  a  man  is  worthy 
of  having  relief  he  might  have  it  direct,  with 
out  having  to  bow  to  different  people  for  it,  and 
if  not,  he  might  to  go  into  the  union.     '  '  ^  7A' iL. 
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Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Managers  of  15750.  Is  this  charity  distributed  by  the 
Church  of  England  minister,  or  a  committee  of 
Nonconformists  and  Church  of  England  members  ? 
— It  has  been  in  the  hands —  I  saw  one  of  Mr. 
Burv's  circulars — it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  one, 
but  now  there  are  three  Church  ministers,  and 
one  ex-member  of  Parliament,  ex-officio  out  of  the 
board ;  all  the  four  are  on  the  charity. 

15751.  Are  any  of  those  Nonconformists? — 
No,  sir.  There  are  three  Church  of  England 
ministers,  and  Mr.  Foster  who  lives  at  Spratton 
Grange. 

Chairman. 

^uSef  uT      15752.  Have  you  any  other  matter  ?— I  would 
off^rith charity. like  to  mention  just  a  bit  how  they  are  treated 
when  they  make  application  to  the  board,  how 
the  applicants  are  treated,  the  aged  people  when 
they  go  to  the  board. 

15753.  Well,  go  on  ? — The  woman  that  applied 
from  Boughton  ;  when  her  case  came  before  the 
chairman  he  refused  to  put  it  to  the  vote. 

15754.  What  case  was  this? — It  was  on  the 
10th  August. 

Mr.  Pell. 

15755.  What  is  the  name  of  the  woman? — It 
was  Russell  and  Thompson;  the  two  applied 
together. 

Chairman. 

15756.  Yes? — And  there  was  a  majority  at 
the  board  to  carry  it  for  out-door  relief,  and  the 
chairman  knew  it,  and  it  was  proposed  and 
seconded,  and  then  the  chairman  would  not  put 
it.  He  was  requested  time  after  time,  and  then 
he  put  it  off  for  a  fortnight,  in  the  meantime  he 
sent  a  little  of  his  charity  to  the  curate,  asking 
him  to  give  it  to  the  woman,  so  that  they  could 
not  come  under  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law, 
that  they  were  not  destitute. 

15757.  How  do  you  know  these  facts  ? — I  had 
it  from  the^'guardian  of  the  parish,  and  Mr.  Bury 
was  asked  in  the  room  how  he  knew  that  case 
was  coming  on,  and  he  said  it  was  got  because 
the  relieving  officer  only  knew  that  it  was 
coming  on,  and  he  wrote  to  let  Mr.  Bury  know. 
It  seems  as  if  the  relieving  officer  instead  of 
being  one  of  the  board  is  one  of  the  chairman  just 
to  let  him  know  these  cases  till  they  are  all 
blocked. 

15758.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? — 
Yes,  there  was  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Smith, 
who  applied  from  Hannington. 

Mr.  Pell. 

15759.  What  is  her  Christian  name,  because 
there  are  so  many  Smiths  ? — I  really  cannot  say 
the  Christian  name,  but  Mr.  Bury  allows  her  a 
little  charity  fund. 

Chairman. 

15760.  When  was  this?— It  is  during  this 
board,  -.my  Lord,  that  is  sitting  now ;  I  cannot 
say  just  exactly  what  date  it  was,  but  the  woman 
was  in  great  hardship,  they  were  both  ill 
together,  she  and  her  daughter  in  the  house,  and 
the  guardian  of  the  parish  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  and  he  brought  it  before  the  board,  and  they 
put  it  off,  and  Mr.  Bury  said  that  he  would 
^llow  her  a  little.    He  does  for  a  time  :  he  does 


Chairman — continued, 
not  like  having  it  straight  from  the  parish.  If 
they  had  it  they  would  know  what  they  would 
get,  and  they  would  not  get  worried.  They  do 
not  know  now  that  they  are  going  to  have  it 
from  week  to  week.  I  will  not  mention  any 
more,  but  there  are  many  of  them  ;  they  are  all 
on  a  similar  line,  there  is  no  guarantee,  they  just 
have  it  for  this  once,  they  may  perhaps  have  it 
another  week,  but  they  do  not  know. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

15761.  It  is  clear  that  an  aged  poor  person 
not  in  good  health  would  be  better  cared  for 
inside  the  workhouse ;  can  you  say  why  it  is  that 
there  is  such  a  rooted  objection  to  entering  it  ?  — 
No,  I  cannot  say  the  reason  why,  but  my  reason 
would  be  that  they,  knowing  many  who  have 
gone  in  have  shortly  been  brought  out  as  corpses, 
and  they  dread  any  change.  Suppose  say  now, 
Sir,  1  have  the  privileges  of  liberty,  a  man 
who  has  lived  in  a  cottage  for  years  he  has  got 
a  little  home  ;  it  is  a  little  castle  to  him,  and  then 
they  say  when  he  has  lived  there  over  fifty  years 
he  and  his  wife  have  to  break  up  their  home  and 
go  into  the  house.  He  has  to  sell  his  furniture 
bit  by  bit  before  they  go  in,  because  if  they  have 
anything  they  will  not  give  him  a  paper.  He 
has  to  part  with  all,  and  then  when  he  goes  in 
he  has  to  part  with  his  clothing,  and  when  he 
first  goes  in  the  clothes  do  not  very  often  fit 
him.  He  may  have  to  take  clothes  that  they 
have  by  them  until  they  can  get  something  to  fit 
him.  After  he  has  been  there  for  a  time 
they  do  give  him  what  he  requires  to  fit  him.  I 
have  seen  some  of  them  with  their  trousers  a  good 
way  up  their  legs.  This  man  Smith  used  to  tie 
pieces  of  string  round  the  bottom  of  his  trousers 
to  keep  his  legs  warm.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
had  his  liberty,  and  used  to  go  about  the  fields 
all  his  lifetime,  and  when  he  went  into  the  work- 
house he  had  to  go  and  sit  down  and  chop  wood, 
and  he  said  his  legs  used  to  ache  with  cold.  I 
do  not  say  they  acted  in  any  wise  cruelly,  but 
the  thing  is,  the  man  being  confined  there  after 
having  his  liberty  for  all  the  rest  part  of  his  life 
he  felt  it  very  hard. 

15762.  But  some  of  those  cases  that  you  have 
given  us— most  of  those  cases  you  have  given  us 
— have  been  cases  of  persons  who  have  been 
ailing  and  unwell.  Suppose  those  people  had 
got  a  small  allowance  for  out-door  reKef,  even 
that  would  not  have  enabled  them  to  be  cared 
for  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  be  cared  for 
in  theinfii'mary  of  a  workhouse,  would  it? — My 
belief  is  that  they  wou  Id  have  lived  much  longer.  Sir, 
and  that  their  neighbours,  their  daughters — most 
of  them  have  got  daughters  living  in  the  village 
— would  only  have  been  too  pleased  to  wait 
upon  them,  and  do  what  they  could  to  help 
them. 

15763.  Can  you  suggest  any  alteration  in 
workhouse  treatment  which  would  render  it 
acceptable  to  those  of  the  aged  poor  who  cannot 
be  properly  treated  outside  the  workhouse  ? — 
No,  Sir,  I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  working 
of  the  inside. 

15764.  You  know  nothing  about  the  inside 
working  ? — I  know  very  little ;  very  little  about 
it.  Sir. 
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Mr.  Henley. 

15765.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brixworth 
Union  ? — All  my  life,  sir. 

15766.  How  long  is  that? — I  am  31  years  of 
age,  sir. 

15767.  Are  the  old  people  as  well  employed 
now  ;  have  they  the  same  opportunity  of  getting 
employment  as  they  had  when  you  were  young, 
when  you  were  a  boy  ? — No,  I  think  there  are 
more  young  men  about,  and  they  take  the  phices 
ot  the  oJd  ones  ;  the  employers  do  not  want  old 
men  if  they  can  get  young  one:;. 

15768.  The  wages  have  got  higher ;  the 
farmers  will  not  employ  an  old  man? — No,  the 
land  is  down,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  young  men 
about  ;  there  is  very  little  to  do,  and  as  they  can 
always  get  a  strong  young  man  they  will  not 
have  a  man  that  cannot  do  a  fidl  day's  work. 

15769.  Su|)posing  these  old  men  could  ha\e 
outdoor  relief,  would  they  be  able  to  get  employ- 
ment, do  you  think? — I  should  like  to  see  that. 
If  a  man  were  able  to  do  a  little,  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  ;  all  industrious  men  ;  I  do  not 
advocate  it  for  all  classes  of  men,  only  for  them; 
that  is,  for  those  who  are  striving  their  best  to 
try  and  keep  on  and  do  their  best  for  what  they 
have  had. 

15770.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  like  to  see 
the  old  men  get  outdoor  relief,  ami  being 
allowed  to  work  for  farmers  at  the  same  time  ? 

—  Suppose,  say,  that  a  man  could  do  a  little 
job,  1  do  not  think  his  hands  ought  to  be  tied, 
because  an  old  man,  if  he  had  been  used  to  work 
all  his  life,  likes  to  try  a  little. 

15771.  Certainly  he  does,  but  you  would  allow 
him  to  earn  some  money  as  well  ;is  the  outdoor 
relief  ? — Well,  I  should  want  it  takeu  into  con- 
sideration in  determining  how  much  he  ought  to 
have ;  I  do  not  say  that  he  should  impose 
upon  the  rates,  but  so  that  he  could  make  up  a 
living. 

15772.  I  only  want  to  got  an  answer  from 
you.  A  man  who  belongs  to  a  club  now  is  not 
allowed  to  do  anything  while  he  is  on  his  club  ? 

—  No,  sir. 

15773.  Would  you  not  put  a  man  who  was  re- 
ceiving outdoor  relief  in  the  same  position;  I  do 
not  know  if  you  understand  my  question  ? — I 
think  you  mean  that  a  club  member  would  not  be 
able  to  do  anything  at  all. 

15774.  No,  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  anything  ? 
>-No. 

15775.  Well,  would  you  allow  a  man  who  was 
receiving  outdoor  relief  to  do  anything?  —  Well, 
it  is  a  hard  matter  to  say,  but  it  is  ditiicult  for  a 
man  who  has  been  uaed  to  work  to  do  a  little  job, 
not  to  do  it,  hut  it  would  not  do  to  let  him  go  to 
work 

15776.  I  quite  appreciate  the  feeling  of  men  ; 
they  all  like  to  work  as  long  as  they  can,  and 
quite  right ;  would  you  allow  them,  if  they  were 
receiving  outdoor  relief,  to  be  employed  by 
farmers  and  other  people  for  wages  ? — Well,  if 
you  did  you  would  want  to  know  how  much 
thev  earned,  sir,  to  see  how  much  they  did 
earn. 

15777.  Who  is  to  settle  that  matter? — Well, 
the  relieving  officer  goes  round  every  week  to 
visit  them. 

15778.  Going  to  the  question  of  the  work- 
86630. 
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is  quite  correct,  that  old  people  do  not 
to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  also  I  sup- 
pose they  object  to  the  discij^line  ;  but  is 
it  not  the  fact  that  people  would  be  better 
clothed,  better  fed,  and  better  lodged  than  they 
could  possibly  be  in  their  cottages,  if  they  were 
badly  off? — They  might,  some  of  them,  now 
under  the  system  that  is  in  Ibrce  now  ;  they 
would  be  better  in  the  workhouse,  but  I  believe 
that  they  would  rather  die  than  go. 

15779.  But  1  take  these  particular  points ;  they  Food  and 
are  better  clothed  to  begin  with  or  as  well  clothed  clothing-, 
as  any  working  man  ? — I  have  got  nothing  to  say 
about  what  they  have  to  eat  or  what  they  have 

to  wear,  only,  as  I  said,  when  they  first  go  the 
clothes  do  not  hardly  fit  them,  because  going  in  as 
strangers  they  have  to  have  what  clothes  they 
can  get,  but  when  they  have  been  in  a  little  while 
I  notice  they  get  better  clothes  afterwards. 

15780.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  workhouse 
to  see  this  yourself? — I  can  see  ;  I  live  in  the 
village  where  it  is. 

15781.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— I  have  been  in,  and,  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  have  been  told  in  one. 

15782.  No,  nevermind  that,  but  may  we  take  jj^j.  „o^l,;np  ,„ 
it  from  you  generally  that  the  people  are  better  say  as  to  what 
fed,  that  they  are  better  lodged,  and  that  they'*  '^''"^ 

are  as  Avell  clothed,  at  any  rate,  as  an  ordinary 
working  man  outside  the  workhouse ;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  old  people  now  ;  I  have  no  right 
to  ask  you  any  question  about  anyone  else  ? — I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say  how  they  are  fed  ;  I 
really  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  I  have  no 
remarks  to  pass  about  what  is  done  inside  the 
workhouse  at  all. 

15783.  I  wanted  to  kno^v  about  this  charity  private  charity 
that  you  spoke  about.    Charity  administered  by  fu^^d- 

the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians ;  is  that 
administered  [jarochially,  or  is  it  administei'ed  for 
the  whole  union? — My  opinion  is,  it  is  given  just 
to  the  worst  of  the  cases,  because  the  guardians 
should  not  be  beaten  in  voting  for  them ;  it  is 
just  a  little  to  block  them. 

Chnirman. 

15784.  Yes,  but  that  is  not  the  question  ;  is  it 
administered  parish  by  parish,  or  is  it  adminis- 
tered equally  to  the  whole  union  / — I  cannot  tell 
you  how-  it  is  worked. 

15785.  Is  it  a  general  charity,  applicable  to 
the  whole  union,  or  a  p  irticular  charity,  applic- 
able to  a  particular  parish?— I  know  in  several 
parishes  they  get  a  little  of  it,  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  to  how  many  parishes  it  extends. 

Mr.  Henley, 

15786.  You  cannot  tell  us  whether  the  chair- 
man administers  it  for  the  whole  of  the  union,  or 
only  for  his  own  parish  ;  take  it  that  way  ? — Oh, 
it  exceeds  his  own  parish  ;  it  goes  to  several 
parishes,  but  there  is  in  general  somebody  locked 
in  along  Avith  the  giving  of  it. 

15787.  Do  the  people  get  as  much  from  this 
charity  as  they  would  get  in  outdoor  relief  from 
the  neighbouring  unions  ? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

15788.  Can  you  answer  that  question;  do  you  small  amojiit* 
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know  what  tKey  get  in  the  other  unions,  in  the 
next  unions  ? — The  highest  that  I  have  known  to 
be  given  to  one  person  has  been  25.  Qd.,  but  the 
majority  i  have  known  (and  there  is  not  very 
many  of  them  at  all  that  1  do  know,  and  I  know 
a  good  many  people)  is  Is.  6c?. 

15789.  From  Is.  6rf.  to  2s.  Qd.  they  get  now; 
but  the  old  people  Avho  are  getting  this  amount 
of  charity,  are  they  allowed  to  do  any  work  ? — 
Yes  ;  oh,  yes,  I  believe  they  are  allowed  do  do 
it,  but  they  very  often  are  people  who  are  unable 
to  do  it. 

15790.  But  I  am  speaking  of  people  who  can 
do  a  little  ;  are  they  allowed  to  work  ? — I  know  of 
only  one  or  two,  they  are  this  Smith  and  Linnell, 
who  would  be  likely  to  do  any  Avork  at  all,  and 
I  do  not  think  either  of  them  are  able  to  do  i  . 

15791.  Are  they  prohibited  from  doing  any 
work  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  binding 
them. 

15792.  Are  they  prohibited  from  doing  any 
work  when  they  get  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  I  be- 
lieve they  would  be. 

15793.  So  that  if  they  got  as  much  from 
charity  as  from  outdoor  relief,  and  were  allowed 
to  work  when  getting  charitj!-  and  not  when 
getting  outdoor  relief,  they  would  be  in  a  better 
position,  would  they  not  ? — If  they  got  as  much, 
and  had  it  regularly. 

Mr.  tell. 

15794.  There  is  just  one  question  I  should 
like  to  put  of  a  sreneral  nature,  arising  from  a 
question  the  Chairman  put  to  you  quite  late  in 
your  examination ;  he  asked  you  as  to  the 
employment  of  the  old  jDCople  in  Brixworth 
Union,  comparing  their  condition  now  with  what 
it  was  some  years  ago  ;  was  not  your  answer 
this,  that  there  was  not  as  much  opportunity  for 
the  old,  now,  to  get  their  living,  as  there  was 
some  years  ago  ? — Yes,  sir,  it  was. 

15795.  You  are  a  reader  of  the  newspapers,  I 
know,  I  need  not  ask  you  ? — Yes. 

15796.  Have  you  never  seen  an  advertisement 
from  me,  or  from  my  late  wife,  advertising  for 
an  old  person,  not  confined  to  Brixworth  Union 
but  to  the  county,  to  come  and  do  a  particular 
sort  of  light  work,  with  which  you  are  well 
acquainted  ? — No. 

15797.  It  has  been,  and  have  we  not  been  unable 
to  get  anybody  out  of  our  union  ?-  - 1  do  not 
doubt  that,  sir. 

15798.  You  know  the  sort  of  work,  I  daresay  ; 
we  are  only  poultry  keepers,  and  a  person  has  to 
walk  about  and  make  a  noise  ? — Yes. 

15799.  Do  you  remember  a  very  old  man  of 
the  name  of  Dickens  being  with  us  till  he  died  ? 
— I  do  ;  he  went  to  the  union. 

15800.  He  went  to  the  union  and  died ;  he 
became  incapable  of  doing  anything  ? — Yes. 

15801.  Do  you  remember  another  old  man  of 
the  name  of  Mudiman,  a  Spratton  man? — Yes. 

15802.  There  were  then  two  old  men  getting 
employment  with  me  alone.  1  am  only  one 
farmer  out  of  many  ? — Yes. 

15803.  You  have  not  seen  my  advertisement  ? 
— Never. 

15804.  At  present,  no  doubt,  you  do  not  know 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

that  I  am  employing  an  old  person  from  another 
district  ? — I  do  not  doubt  it,  sir. 

15805.  You  are  secretary  of  an  association  Out-reliefiHo- 
which  has  been  got  up,  I  do  not  say  rightly  or<''«'ioB. 
wrongly,  I  am  not  to  find  fault  with  it,  to  oppose 
what  is  called  the  policy  of  the  board  i' — Yes. 

15806.  Now  will  you  tell  us  Avho  your  associa- 
tion is  composed  of ;  I  have  a  right  to  ask  it 
because  you  have  addressed  me  with  a  letter 
which  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  read  ;  who  is 
your  association  composed  of  ? — It  is  composed 
of  householders  and  people  who  live  in  the  Brix- 
worth district. 

15807.  And  where  else?  —  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  got  them  from  anywhere  else  ;  oh,  yes,  I 
have  got  

15808.  Well,  I  will  not  bother  you  about  it; 
you  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  -with  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  leading  people  in  Northampton 
come  out  and  make  speeches  ;  Messrs.  Covington 
and  Purser  and  Tinsley  are  members  of  the 
association  from  Nortliampton,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

15809.  Some  of  them  are  town  councillors  in 
Northampton,  are  they  not? — Yes,  they  are. 

15810.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at;  there- 
fore the  association  is  not  simply  one  arising 
having  its  origin  and  its  substance  in  Brixworth, 
but  the  principal  people  you  have  got,  there  are 
no  members  of  the  association  so  decidedly 
public  men  and  so  well  known  as  the  gentlemen 
from  the  town  of  Northampton? — I  beg  to  differ; 
you  are  wrong. 

15811.  Give  me  one.  You  have  Mr.  Jeyes, 
have  you  not  ? — We  have  Mr.  Jeyes.  It  was 
originated  by  the  Brixworth  people. 

15812.  Goon  with  the  names? — There  was 
not  a  Northampton  man  came  out  until  a  long 
time  afterwards,  and  you  know  it  is  so. 

15813.  The  leading  men  are  the  Northampton 
men.  Tell  me  a  Brixworth  man  ? — Mr.  Dickens, 
of  Spratton,  was  one. 

15814.  Quite  right;  I  beg  your  pardon? — 
There  is  Mr.  Dickens,  of  Spratton.  Should  I  refer 
to  the  different  villages,  because  I  could  give  you 
enough  of  them  ? 

15815.  I  had  a  letter  from  you  which  I  daresay 
you  will  recollect.  I  am  a  guardian  ;  do  you 
know  whether  I  am  an  ex-officio  guardian  or  an 
elected  guardian? — You  are  a  guardian,  sir. 

15816.  I  am  constantly  referred  to  in  your 
speeches  that  are  made  as  an  e.r-o^c2o  guardian? 
— Not  in  my  speeches,  sir. 

15817.  But  the  speeches  of  your  association. 
However,  let  that  pass.  I  have  a  letter  from 
you,  dated  March  1893,  in  which  you  tell  me, 
"  I  am  in.itructed  by  the  committee  of  the  Out- 
*'  door  Relief  Association,"  consisting  of  these 
gentlemen  fi'om  Northampton  ? — No,  sir,  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

15818.  "To  ask  you  whether,  if  you  are 
"  returned  at  the  next  election  as  guardian  of 
"  the  poor,  if  you  would  vote  for  outdoor  relief 
'•'  to  be  given  to  the  deserving  poor  ;  such  cases 
"that  are  recommended  by  the  committee  and 
"guardians  of  their  own  parish"? — Their  own 
parish,  not  the  district  committee. 

15819.  To  that  I  need  not  say  I  gave  you  no 
answer  — No. 
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15820.  I  think  jou  had  some  answer?  from 
some  of  the  guardians  that  were  not  compli- 
mentary ?—  I  had  them  very  favourable,  sir.  I 
have  got  the  list  of  them  at  home. 

15821.  You  have  lived,  as  you  told  the  Chair- 
man, a  long  time  in  the  union  ;  has  the  effect  of 
the  policy  of  the  Brixworth  Board  been  to 
drive  the  old  people  into  the  workhouse  ? — No, 


sir. 


las 


15822.  It  has   not?— But  I  believe  it  hi 
driven  them  to  the  grave. 

1582.3.  It  has  driven  them  to  the  grave? — 
res. 

15824.  But  still  you  have  given  us  a  good 
number  of  cases  of  people  who  have  lived  to  a 
great  age  yourself  to-day  before  they  were 
driven  to  the  grave  ? — I  have,  sir, 

15825.  But  your  idea  is  that  the  policy  of  the 
Brixworth  Board  has  not  been  to  drive  the  old 
into  the  workhouse,  but  to  drive  them  into 
the  grave?-- -I  did  not  say  that  it  was  done 
willingly. 

15826.  No,  I  did  not  say  that?— But  I  say 
that  through  the  effects ;  the  people  would 
rather  die  of  want  than  go  into  the  house. 

15827.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  they  would 
rather  do  ;  I  asked  you  whether  the  effect  of 
the  policy  of  the  board  had  been  to  drive  them 
into  the  workhouse,  and  you  say  no.  You  are 
perfectly  correct,  because  some  years  ago  there 
were  115  persons  in  the  workhouse,  and  about 
the  time  you  wrote  that  letter  to  me  there  were 
only  91;  but  your  answer  would  be  that  they 
had  been  driven  into  the  grave  instead  ? — Yes. 

15828.  I  quite  follow.  Well,  now,  some 
speeches  were  made,  but  I  am  not  going  to  refer 
to  the  speeches,  with  reference  to  certain  hard 
cases  with  which  you,  among  others,  were  ac- 
quainted. Well,  at  the  time  those  speeches  were 
made,  if  you  recollect,  no  names  were  given;  the 
names  of  the  cases  were  not  given  in  the 
speeches  ? — Ob,  yes,  they  were. 

15829.  No,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Well,  whether 
they  were  or  were  not,  you  had  a  letter  from 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Bury,  challenging  you  to  give 
him  the  names  of  the  eases  of  the  old  persons, 
had  you  not  ?  —  Yes  ;  I  have  got  a  copy  of  both 
letters. 

15830.  And  you  answered  him,  did  you  not? 
— Yes ;  I  sent  him  the  two  I  have  spoken  of. 

158.31.  The  two  at  first,  and  then  some  more? 
— I  wish  you  would  have  the  letters  read,  sir, 
because  it  would  be  the  fairest. 

158.32.  I  have  never  seen  the  letter  myself ;  I 
was  only  told  that  he  wrote  to  you.  Among  the 
cases  that  you  mentioned  was  Elizabeth  Ward, 
I  think,  who  was  an  oM  woman  68  years  of  age  ? 
— I  have  got  it  on  the  list. 

15833.  I  think  that  woman  is  your  own  cousin? 
— Yes,  she  is  a  cousin. 

15834.  And  she  lives  alone  ? — Yes,  she  lives 
alone. 

15835.  And  she  is  a  cripple  woman  ? — She  is. 

15836.  With  bad  legs  .'—True, 

15837.  Her  relief  was  refused? — Never.  I 
do  not  think  she  ever  made  application, 

15838.  She  never  asked  for  it?- -No, 

15839.  Why  did  she  not  ask  for  it  ? — She  knew 
the  treatment  others  had. 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

15840.  You  call  that  a  hard  case  ? — I  spoke  of 
it  as  a  deserving  case. 

15841.  Now,  then,  we  will  take  this  deserving 
case.  Has  she  not  got  three  illegitimate  sons 
and  one  illegitimate  daughter? — She  may  have  ; 
yes,  I  believe  she  has. 

15842.  This  is  the  deserving  case  who  did  not 
ajjply  ? — No, 

15843.  But  whose  treatment  you  consider  the 
policy  of  the  board  so  bad  that  she  would  not  apply. 
If  a  deserving  woman  she  would  not  apply,  and 
therefore  suffered  harm.  Was  she  ever  married  ? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge.  The  thing  is,  had  she 
lived,  she  would  be  older  than  I  am,  so  I  do  not 
know  much  about  it, 

15844.  Now,  we  will  take  a  case  that  has  been  Case  of  Broy. 
mentioned  here  that  Ave  had  just  now,  that  of 

Bray  ;  I  suppose  we  cannot  take  that ;  the  widow 
was  only  58  years  of  age,  or  was  only  58  in  1893  ? 
— That  is  so. 

15845.  I  suppose  you  would  not  like  to  take 
that  case  ;  you  mention  it  under  the  name  of 
Charles  Bi'ay  ?■ — Yes. 

15846.  Charles  Bray  was  younger  than  his 
wife,  was  he  not? — No ;  he  was  62. 

15847.  You  wrote  to  Mr.  Bury,  and  mentioned 
the  case  of  widow  Bray  as  a  hard  one.  Has  she 
ever  applied  for  relief  ? — I  mentioned  the  case 
from  what,  in  my  own  experience,  I  had 
seen. 

15848.  Did  you  mention  the  case  of  Dickens  ?  Case  of 
—Thomas  Dickens,  yes,  sir.  ^oVm^. 

15849.  Thomas  Dickens,  I  think  you  said,  had 
relief  refused  ? — No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

15850.  Has  he  never  had  relief  ? — He  never 
made  application. 

15851.  Take  the  case  of  Thomas  Dickens, 
whom  you  stated  had  no  means  of  living.  Are 
you  aware  that  at  the  time  you  wrote  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Bury  of  this  hard  case,  that  he  was  then 
on  a  club  and  receiving  8s.  a  week  ? — No, 
sir, 

15852.  You  did  not  know  it  ? — No,  I  did  not 
know  he  was  on  a  club,  and  I  do  not  believe  he 
was,  because  he  has  outrun  his  club,  and  he  Avould 
be  on  it  six  months  full  and  six  months  half. 

Chairman. 

15853.  Was  he  a  man  who  had  been  18  months 
without  work  ? — Yes,  your  Lordship. 

15854.  And  therefore  his  club  refused  tc  give 
him  anything  more  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

15855.  Has  not  that  man  a  well-to-do 
daughter,  who  is  a  monthly  nurse  ? — She  isthe 
one  who  is  supporting  him. 

15856.  She  goes  and  stays  with  him  ? — She 
earns  her  living  by  going  out  doing  nursing,  but 
she  is  over  50  years  old  ;  she  is  not  very  capable 
of  doing  it. 

15857.  Is  Dickens  living  now  ? — He  is,  sir. 

15858.  One  was  Richard  Mills'  case;  Richard  Case  of  Mills. 
Mills  was  one  of  the  cases  that  was  mentioned  to 

the  chairman  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

15859.  When  was  Richard  Mills'  case?— -It 
was  about  four  years  ago,  since  his  wife  died  ; 
the  man  is  living  to-day. 

s  s  2 
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Air.  Pell — continued. 

15860.  What  parish  does  he  belong  to  ? — 
Brix  worth. 

158G1.  He  is  of  Brixworth  ? — The  man  you  see 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  when  you  go  up  to  the 
union. 

15862.  Has  he  ever  applied  for  relief? — He 
has  applied  to  this  board,  and  he  applied  a  time 
or  two  before,  but  was  refused. 

15863.  Do  you  know  why  he  was  refused? — 
I  do  not  know. 

15864.  Is  it  a  case  of  your  own  knoAvledge? — 
Yes. 

15865.  Has  he  got  a  wife? — No,  his  wife  is  in 
the  churchyard,  sir. 

15866.  His  wife  is  dead  ?— Yes. 

15867.  Why  did  Mills  apply? — Because  he 
has  not  got  anything  to  live  upon,  I  suppose. 

15868.  What  had  Mills  been  ;  had  lie  been  a 
day  labourer  ?  — The  first  I  knew  of  him  he 
worked  for  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Miss  Green. 

15869.  As  a  day  labourer  ? — As  far  as  I  know, 
he  worked  there  on  the  farm. 

15870.  How  did  he  come  to  be  in  want ;  I  do 
do  not  recollect  that  case  at  all? — It  is  hard  for 
me  to  say  that,  sir. 

15871.  How  did  he  come  to  be  in  want? — 
Well,  when  he  has  spent  all  he  cannot  have  any- 
thing ;  I  cannot  say  any  more, 

15872.  Had  he  ever  been  in  a  club? — I  expect 
he  had  been  in  a  club,  but  a  club  cannot  give 
relief  without  they  are  ill.  You  have  to  have  a 
certificate  from  a  doctor  before  you  get  relief. 

15873.  Mills'  case  is  not  the  case  that  you 
gave  to  Mr.  Bury  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

15874.  Richard  Mills,  is  it  ?— Yes. 

15875.  Then  I  think  I  can  get  it ;  is  it  a  re- 
cent case  ? — He  has  applied  to  the  board  once,  if 
not  twice. 

15876.  Was  it  one  that  applied  last  year? 
He  had  a  paper  for  the  house  once  or  twice 
before  when  his  wife  was  alive. 

Private  charity  15877.  With  regard  to  this  fund,  you  have 
'^"nd.  fo](l  (he  chairman,  you  have  always  spoken  of  it 

as  a  fund  that  was  at  at  the  disposal  of  the 
chairman,  do  you  know  where  the  fund  comes 
from  ?-  -No  sir;  I  call  it  the  "mystery  fund." 

15878.  The  mystery  fund  ;  now,  did  you  ever 
hear,  in  a  caee  of  charity,  that  you  should  not 
let  your  right  hand  know  what  your  left  hand 
does  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

15879.  Do  you  think  that  persons  who  are 
desirous  to  help  the  poor  are  bound  to  go  about 
in  every  direction  and  announce  what  they  are 
doing  ? — No,  no,  I  do  not  believe  in  that. 

15880.  You  have  no  conception  where  the 
money  comes  from? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

Principles  and  15881.  Do  you  know  that  the  persons  who 
tion"°"^'"'"  administer  that  fund  make  it  as  far  as  possible  a 
rule  that  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  or  rela- 
tions should  help?  — Yes;  I  know  of  one,  not  of 
old  age  ;  it  is  a  woman  of  Walgrave ;  it  is  the 
woman  Frecknail. 

15882.  No,  you  are  not  allowed  to  take  that, 
because  she  was  too  young,  but  do  you  know  that 
the  persons  who  administer  the  fund  endeavour 
as  far  as  possible  to  get  [)ersons  who  are  either 
relations  or  have  been  old  masters  interested  in 
the  case  to  give  something  to  help  too  ?— Well,  I 
cannot  give  any  definite  answer  about  that. 


Air.  Pell — continued. 

15883.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or 
do  not  ? — No  ;  I  could  state  what  I  was  told 
about  one. 

15884.  Never  mind  what  you  were  told  ;  you 
do  not  know  personally  ? — No  ;  not  personally. 

15885.  I  will  not  pursue  this  matter  further, 
except  to  tell  you  that  the  relations  and  neigh- 
bours and  old  masters  do  already,  and  very 
creditably  they  do,  help,  and  that  constitutes  a 
great  part  of  the  fund.  Well,  you  said  some- 
thing about  a  fund  being  administered  by  what 
you  called  Church  persons.  I  think  you  had  in 
yoiir  hand  just  now  a  printed  circular ;  I  do  not 
want  to  refer  to  it  ? — I  wish  you  would  allow  me 
to  read  them,  sir. 

15886.  You  referred  to  me  just  now,  only  you 
said  a  circular  had  just  been  issued  about  this 
fund,  but  I  supj)Ose  that  circular  is  one  of  your 
own  ? — No  ;  that  is  one  that  Mr.  Bury  sent  round 
to  the  guardians. 

15887.  You  have  not  got  that  with  you? — No, 
I  have  not  got  that  with  me. 

15888.  You  have  read  that  over?- -Yes,  I 
have  skimmed  that  over. 

15889.  It  was  not  issued  by  Mr.  Bury  alone  ; 
are  there  not  four  names  to  it  ? — Yes. 

15890.  Mine  vvas  not  one  of  those  names? — It 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Bury,  Mr.  Foster,  and  two 
others. 

15891.  Mine  was  not  one  of  the  names  ? — No, 
sir. 

15802.  That  circular,  was  issued  with  a  view 
of  making  this  fund  a  little  more  public,  and 
inviting  people  to  subscribe,  and  suggesting  the 
formation  of  a  committee  to  admini.^ter  it  ? — 
Yes. 

15893.  Now,  do  you  know — you  have  talked 
about  the  Church  clergy  as  persons  admini- 
stering the  fiuid — do  you  know  that  one  of  the 
leading:  dissenters  in  the  district  of  Brixworth 
was  invited  to  join  the  Committee,  and  he 
refused  ? — Yes,  I  do 

15894.  And  he  refused  to  join  ? — Yes,  and  I 
know  another  thin;r,  if  you  will  allow  me,  about 
another  gentleman,  Mr.  Jeyes,  of  Brixworth. 
He  asked  about  the  workmg  of  it,  and  Mr.  Bury 
told  him  that  to  know  how  it  was  worked  he 
must  become  a  subscriber.  He  said  he  was 
willing  to  do  that  if  he  would  answer  him  three 
questions.  He  sent  him  a  cheque  and  asked  him 
the  questions,  but  Mr.  Bury  returned  him  his 
letter  and  the  cheque  and  Avould  not  have  them. 

15895.  I  suppose  Mr.  Bury  took  the  cheque 
as  a  little  move  to  get  out  secrets  ? — He  tried  to 
keep  it  private,  and  did  not  want  it  to  be  known. 

15896.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Mr.  Jeyes 
becoming  a  subscriber  now? — It  would  not  have 
been  but  for  this. 

15897.  In  some  of  the  Brixworth  hard  cases, 
I  notice  particularly  that  you  went  to  some 
persons  yoxi  named — the  vicar  was  one,  Mr. 
Bevan  was  another? — Yes,  and  Mrs.  Atten- 
borough. 

15898.  But  you  do  not  appear  to  go  to  Mr. 
Jeyes,  the  gentleman  you  have  just  named  ? — 
No,  I  know  very  little  about  Mr.  Jeyes. 

15899.  But  you  know  Mr.  Jeyes  is  the 
chairman  of  your  association  ? — He  is  noAv,  but 
that  was  four  years  ago  I  am  speaking  of. 
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Mr.  -continued. 

15900.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  thought  it  was 
I       quite  recently? — I  worked  for  Mr.  Bevan  ;  that 
I       is  why  I  went  to  him,  and  the  clergyman,  I  knew 
him. 

g,f         15901.  He   is   a  very  kind   person.  Now, 
t\       you  have  stated  with  regard  to  this  charitable 
assistance  that  in  time  it  died  away  ? — Yes. 

15902.  That  when  given,  after  a  time  it  died 
away  r  — Yes. 

15903.  Well,  noAv,  has  it  died  away  because 
the  people  have  gone  to  work,  or  what  do  you 
mean  by  dying  away  ;  were  the  people  just  as 
much  in  want  of  it,  and  still  it  was  withheld  ? — 
I  have  had  a  letter  from  the  guardians. 

15904.  Would  you  tell  me  what  you  know 
yourself,  if  you  do  not  mind;  you  are  the 
secretary  of  the  association,  so  you  are  bound  to 
know  ? — 1  can  state,  Elizabeth  Ward  at  Is.  Qd. 
a  week  for  several  weeks,  and  this  last  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  she  has  not  had  a  penny  ;  and 
Esther  Somerfield,  she  has  had  nothing  for  two 
or  three  weeks. 

Chairmayi. 

15905.  You  say  about  Elizabeth  Ward  that 
she  received  6J.  a  week  for  a  time,  and  then 
it  was  discontinued  ? — Yes,  your  Lordship. 

15906.  Do  you  know  why  it  vras  discontinued  ? 
— What  the  person  got  that  went  up  was  tliat,  as 
the  funds  were  out,  she  might,  perhaps,  have  it 
again  after  a  bit,  but  not  for  a  time. 

16907.  That  was  the  answer  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

15908.  Do  you  know  also  that  that  woman  has  a 
brother  living  who  is  single  and  in  full  work. 
You  know  that,  and  he  gave  her  nothing? — Yes, 
there  is  a  brother  there. 

15909.  Living  next  door  ? — Yes. 

15910.  A  single  man  in  full  work? — I  cannot 
say  it  is  full  work ;  he  works  on  the  road  at  cer- 
tain seasons  when  they  employ  him. 

15911.  He  gave  her  nothing  ? — No. 

15912.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  persons  who 
administer  the  fund  might  feel  it  was  quite  as  well 
that  the  brother  should  do  something  before  they 
continued  ? — Yes,  and  the  woman  might  die 
before  she  got  it,  perhaps. 

15913.  Very  likely.    Now,  take  the  case  of 
J-     Esther  Somerfield  ;  she   is  an  old  woman  ?— 

Yes. 

15914.  Did  she  ever  have  help  from  the  fund  ? 
— Yes. 

15915.  She  is  70  years  old? — She  is  71,  sir. 

15916.  And  she  lives  alone,  and  she  earns  hei 
living  by  washing  and  going  errands  for  the 
butcher? — I  have  never  known  her  to  do  any 
wasliing  for  some  time  ;  she  has  never  been  able 
to. 

15917.  She  has  a  son,  did  you  not  know  that, 
with  no  family,  Avho  is  a  mason  and  helps  her? — 
She  has  not  got  a  son  a  mason  ;  she  has  got  one 
a  labourer  for  masons,  that  is  all. 

15918.  You  prefer  to  call  him  a  labourer  to  a 
mason  ? — And  he  is  married,  and  he  has  got  a 
wife  to-tlay  in  Manchester,  his  own  home,  I 
believe,  sir  ;  very  little  he  will  be  able  to  give 
to  his  mother. 


Mr.  Fell — continued. 

15919.  You  know  that  she  applied  for  relief? 
— No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

J 5920.  Well,  she  did,  I  can  tell  you  that; 
and  it  was  refused.  And  is  she  living  now  — 
Yes ;  I  saw  her  last  night. 

15921.  And  does  she  go  errands? — 8  he  is  obliged 
to  ;  if  she  did  not  she  would  not  get  anything  to 
eat. 

15922.  And  is  she  not  helped  by  her  fi  lends 
and  relations,  and  nothing  can  be  said  against 
the  condition  she  is  living  in  except  her  iige? — 
J  can  say  that  she  was  stopped  lor  over  a  fort- 
night from  having  anything. 

15923.  But  you  cannot  say  that  the  woman  is 
in  want,  can  you? — I  can  say  she  has  been  in 
want  before  I  began  to  rouse  this  work.  Many 
a  time  she  had  not  anvthing  to  eat  for  a  day 
pretty  well  together,  and  sometimes  days. 

15924.  But  at  present  she  is  maintaining  herself, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  her  being  in  very, 
very  great  distress? — If  she  did  not  have  this 
Is.  6c?.,  she  told  me  only  last  night,  she  could  not 
pay  her  rent. 

15925.  You  said  with  regard  to  these  cases  Adainistraiion 
they  dropped,  and  as  to  these  funds  that  nobody  of  charity  fu.id. 
looked  into  it.    The  Chairman  jn-essed  you  upon 

that  point.  You  said  at  first  that  the  assisted 
had  to  apply  for  the  money  over  and  over  again? 
— They  go  to  fetch  it. 

15926.  You  followed  that  up  afterwards  by 
sayins  you  did  not  mean  "api^ly";  they  simply 
had  to  fetch  it  ? — Yes. 

15927.  Is  there  anything  very  hard,  if  I  give 
a  person  half-a-sovereign  a  Aveek,  and  I  ask  my 
brother  on  the  spot  to  pay  it ;  or  do  you  expect 
I  should  drive  over  with  it  ?  Just  let  me  know 
what  \ou  mean? — What  I  mean  is  Mr.  Bury 
promised  one  to  give  him  something,  then  after 
he  had  had  it  for  a  time  it  stopped  coming. 

15928.  Yes,  I  daresay? — Then  they  had  to 
go  up  and  ask  for  it  again. 

15929.  Go  up  where?— Why,  up  to  the  person 
who  was  giving  it  away. 

15930.  Who  was  the  person,  a  person  living 
in  the  village  ;  who  was  the  person  ? — Well,  this 
one  that  I  was  speaking  of  was  a  Garrett,  who 
applied  at  the  board  some  years  ago. 

15931.  I  do  not  want  to  know  the  name,  but 
who  was  the  person  that  the  woman  or  man  you 
are  talking  of  had  to  go  to  to  ask  for  the  money 
again  ;  was  it  the  clergyman,  or  who  ? — No  ;  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bury  about  it,  and  he  had  it 
direct. 

15932.  Did  he  get  the  money  when  he  wrote  ? 
— He  had  to  write  twice  before  he  got  it  ;  he  got 
it  the  second  time  he  wrote. 

15933.  Would  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
(perhaps  you  can  guess)  that  I  am  a  subscriber 
to  this  fund  ? — I  dare?ay  you  are. 

15934.  Would  you  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  have  gone  personally  to  the  poor  people, 
at  great  inconvenience  to  myself,  to  take  the 
money  and  to  see  what  circumstances  they  were 
in  ? — You  msy  have  done. 

15935.  T  have  not  come  to  \  our  side  of  the 
country  ;  I  have  done  Naseby  side  ;  others  have 
done  yours  ? — Yes. 

15936.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  an  unfair 
thiuo-  to  say  that  the  peoi)le  bestowing  private 
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Mr.  Pell — continued. 

charity  only  put  their  money  down,  and  do  not 
care  any  more;  do  not  come  and  see  to  the 
persons  for  whose  benefit  the  money  is  meant ; 
do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  an  unfair  thing  to 
say  all  this  ? — I  only  say  what  I  believe  to  be 
true. 

Mr.  Broadhiirst. 

Holp  should        15937,  I  think  you  stated  some  time  back,  in 
not  depend  on  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence,  that  the  people 
favours.         would  prefer  to  have  the  relief  if  they  had  it 
from  a  source  which  could  not  be  questioned,  and 
which  did  not  depend  upon  an  individual  favour  ? 
— I  did  so. 

15938.  That  expresses  the  whole  of  your  mind 
on  that  subject  ? — Yes ;  that  is  what  I  have 
really  come  to  speak  on. 

15939.  I  did  not  know  what  you  meant  just 
now  by  admitting  so  readily  that  Mr,  Pell  could 
not  find  ])eople  to  do  certain  work  in  your  parish 
when  he  advertised  ;  are  the  people  in  your 
parish  not  fond  of  work? — Yes;  but  they  are 
not  very  fond  of  Mr,  Pell. 

15940.  Have  you  turned  your  mind  at  all  to 
pension  schemes  ? — Well,  very  little,  sir, 

15941.  You  have  not  gone  into  that  ? — No,  I 
am  not  able  to, 

15942.  You  have  devoted  your  mind  to  the 
Poor  Law  relief  ? — Y'es. 


Refusal  of 

out-relief 

unpopular. 


Mr.  Booth. 

15943.  Outdoor  relief  is  always,  or  practically 
always,  refused,  in  the  Brixworth  Union  ? — It 
has  been  for  the  last  five  years.  At  least,  for 
longer  than  that  it  has  been  strict,  but  these  last 
five  years  they  have  put  the  screw  on  not  to  give 
it  to  anyone, 

15944,  And  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
union,  and  the  opinion  of  the  working  class  on 
that  subject? — I  go  round  the  district  every 
tortnight,  or  nearly  all  round,  once  a  month ;  I 
might  say  I  go  round  pretty  nearly  all  of  it. 

15945.  And  would  you  say  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  opinion  of  the  working  classes  is 
against  the  system  of  a  general  refusal  of  outdoor 
relief? — I  can  say  this,  that  when  Mr,  Bury 
came  to  Brixworth  and  called  a  ratepayers' 
meeting  I  got  up  in  his  meeting,  after  he  sat 
down,  and  moved  a  resolution,  when  he  called  it, 
condemning  his  policy,  and  then  all  voted  for 
the  resolution,  condemning  his  policy,  all  but  five 
in  his  owm  meeting, 

15946,  And  that  condemnation  is  irrespective 
of  possible  economic  advantages  of  the  system  ? 
— It  has  been  carried  in  public  meetings,  in  20 
public  meetings,  condemning  his  policy, 

15947,  To  turn  now  to  your  own  views  on  the 
subject,  you  object  to  the  pressure  that  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  offer  of  the  house  ?— Yes,  sir, 

15948.  The  pressure  on  poor  relations,  on  the 
relations  of  the  applicant,  and  generally  to  the 
pressure  that  is  exercised  by  the  offer  of  the 
house  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Checks  appU-  15949.  Then  we  have  had  it  from  you  that 
ceuts.  applications  are  not  made,  and  I  think  we  have 

heard  clearly  enough  that  you  think  that  this  is 
because  of  the  probable,  or  we  may  say,  almost 
certain  refusal  of  the  relief? — That  is  quite  so, 
sir. 


Puts  unfair 
l)ressure. 
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15950.  That  unless  they  are  prepared  to  take 
indoor  relief,  it  is  useless  for  them  to  apply  ? — 
That  is  it, 

15951.  Yet  you  have  told  us  that  many  do 
apply.  Why  do  they  apply  ;  is  it  hoping 
that  the  policy  may  be  changed  —  Yes,  sir ; 
they  go  to  try  in  hopes  that  they  may  get  it,  and 
they  are  forced  to  do  it  because  they  have  got  no 
means  to  live,  a  good  many  of  them.  Then  some- 
body will  give  them  a  little  sometimes  when  they 
dt)  apply  ;  that  will  assist  them  on  for  a  little 
while. 

15952.  So  that  one  motive  for  their  applying 
may  be  for  the  chance  of  getting  other  charity  ? 
— The  only  thing  is  they  have  got  nothing  at 
home,  and  they  go  to  see  whether  they  can  get 
relief.  They  go  and  state  their  case,  and  they 
have  to  go  through  very  strict  examination 
when  they  go  before  the  relieving  officer: 

15953.  But  if  there  is  no  chance  of  their  getting 
outdoor  relief,  and  they  are  quite  determined  not 
to  take  indoor  relief,  they  must  have  some  object ; 
is  that  object,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  advertise  their 
case,  so  as  to  get  pri^'ate  charity  ? — It  may  be  a 
little  ;  but  they  are  very  few,  considering  the  cases 
there  are  in  the  district,  who  do  go.  There  are  a 
few  now  and  again  that  go.  There  whs  a  poor 
woman  that  went  from  Pitsford.  1  saw  her  last 
Wednesday  morning ;  she  had  to  go  down  the 
village  ;  she  was  refused  at  the  board ;  Arthurs 
is  her  name — Mary  Arthurs  ;  she  is  71  years  old, 
and  she  had  to  go  down  the  village  and  ask  some- 
body to  give  her  a  bit  of  bread  before  she  had 
her  breakfast  in  the  morning. 

15954.  Those  that  apply,  and  are  refused,  are 
a  small  number  compared  with  the  number  who 
would  apply  if  there  were  outdoor  relief  given 
in  the  union  ? — For  the  last  five  years  there  are 
people  who  ought  to  have  been  in  receipt  of  it, 
laecause  they  have  been  unable  to  earn,  and  they 
have  had  only  their  friends,  what  their  friends 
would  give  them,  and  yoimg  men  have  had  to 
help  their  own  families,  to  keep  their  own 
mother. 

15955.  Is  a  consequence  of  their  not  applying, 
of  poor  people  who  really  deserve  relief  not 
seeking  it,  is  a  consequence  of  that,  that  the 
guardians  lose  touch  w^th  the  difficulties  of  the 
poor? — They  do  not  seem  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  poor.  The  chief  object  is  to  keep  cutting 
down  the  numbers  of  them ;  they  seem  as  if  they 
gloried  in  keeping  the  figures  right — it  does  not 
matter  about  the  people, 

15956.  When  charity  is  given,  you  say  it  isobjectien 
very  inadequate  ? — Y''es,  sir.  charity. 

15957.  More  inadequate  thau  outdoor  relief 
generally  is  ? — Yes ;  it  does  nothing,  only  en- 
courages them  to  bow  and  scrape  to  people  where 
they  would  not  otherwise. 

15958.  You  say  that  Is.  6rf.  is  a  common 
allowance  to  promise  ? — Yes  :  for  a  man  and  wife. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  her  husband  has  been  ill  for 
1 1  years,  only  gets  Is.  Hd. 

15959.  I  think  you  mentioned  a  case  of  2s.  6d., 
but  that  is  rare  ? — That  is  very  rare,  sir. 

15960.  Then  the  amount,  given  or  promised 
in  private  charity,  is  very  much  less  than  the 
usual  outdoor  relief  allowance  ? — I  cannot  speak 
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Mr.  Booth — continued. 

as  to  what  the  promise  is  ;  I  am  onlj'  speaking 
of  what  the  people  tell  me  they  get. 

15961.  But  what  they  tell  you  they  get  is  much 
less  than  what  is  given  in  outdoor  relief  in  outdoor 
relief  unions  ? —  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

15962.  And  you  consider  private  relief — relief 
given  in  this  private  way — is  more  demoralising 
to  the  poor  than  public  relief? — I  do,  sir. 

15963.  With  regard  to  endowed  charities,  I 
think  you  were  asked  about  them ;  there  are 
some,  I  suppose? — Well,  if  I  understand  you, 
there  is  a  charity  given  away  once  a  year,  and 
it  runs  to  about  3s.  to  those  who  were  born  in 
the  parish,  when  they  get  to  a  certain  age. 

15964.  It  is  a  very  small  thing? — It  is  only 
Zs.  each  ;  about  5s.  for  a  man  and  wife. 

15965.  So  that  no  miore  could  be  done  with  it 
than  is  done  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

15966.  Is  the  club  that  you  collect  for  a  sick 
club,  or  only  a  burial  club  ? — Burial  and  doctor's 
club. 

15967.  Burial  and  sick  ? — No,  only  doctor  ; 
not  sick  pay,  sir.  It  finds  the  doctor  and  funeral 
money  ;  that  is  all,  sir. 

15968.  How  long  have  you  been  collecting  for 
it? — I  started  in  January  1891,  sir. 

15969.  Before  the  club  came  into  the  district, 
had  you  not  a  number  of  public-house  clubs,  which 
are  somewhat  unsatisfactory  ? —Yes  ;  there  are 
some  clubs,  two  village  clubs  were  held  at  the 
public-houses. 

15970.  And  they  have  broken  up  ? — Well,  they 
have  joined  the  two  together  now,  and  it  is  held 
in  the  school. 

15971.  That  is  the  only  one  that  you  know  of 
in  the  union  ? — Well,  they  have  started  a  branch 
of  the  Free  Gardeners  this  last  12  months,  I 
believe.  That  is  the  whole  there  is  in  the  village, 
sir. 

15972.  Mr.  Bury  told  us  that  in  his  view  one 
of  the  results  of  restricting  the  outdoor  relief 
was  the  encouragement  of  sound  clubs,  as  I 
suppose  the  Victoria  is,  and  you  agree  with  him  ? 
— It  would  be  very  good ;  but  if  people  have  not 
got  money  to  pay  that  they  cannot  pay  this  when 
they  get  old,  you  see. 

15973.  Yes  ;  but  still  they  have  sufficient 
money,  at  all  events,  to  pay  your  subscriptions, 
and  they  get  value  for  their  money.  His 
suggestion  was  that  previously  they  only 
gave  an  inadequate  subscription  to  rotten 
clubs,  and  trusted  that  the  difference 
might  be  made  up  out  of  the  rates  ? — 1  believe 
in  years  to  come  you  will  not  have  so  many 
people  to  apply,  but  the  old  men  of  to-day  have 
never  had  the  advantages  that  the  young  men 
have  got  of  to-day.  But  still,  if  young  men 
have  got  their  fathers  and  mothers  to  keep  now, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  keep  in  clubs,  because  if 
a  man  has  got  only  12*.  a  week  he  cannot  keep 
his  own  home,  you  see. 

15974.  I  know  ;  but  that  is  rather  a  separate 
point;  we  will  talk  about  that  perhaps  after- 
wards; the  present  question  is,  whether  the 
restriction  ofoutdoorrelief  has  not  had  a  fjood  effect 
upon  the  good  clubs,  because  it  has  made  the 
people  look  round  and  only  select  good  clubs, 


Mr.  Humphreys- Owen — continued. 

Instead  of  trusting  to  the  clubs  which  met  in  the 
public-houses,  which  are  not  so  safe  ? — Well,  I 
do  not  see  that  I  can  answer  it  in  any  way, 
because  young  men  cannot  be  in  a  good  club, 
and  pay  the  subscription,  and  help  to  keep  their 
parents  at  the  present  time ;  they  cannot  do  that 
dan  keep  their  own  families. 

15975.  We  also  understood  that  the  condition  Q^^^jjigj^ 
of  the  people  generally  is  very  much  improved  people, 
during  the  last  25  years  in  that  union  ;  is  that 

your  experience  ;  are  people  better  off  now  than 
they  were  ? — Certainly  people  are,  in  a  measure. 
They  have  got  more  advantage  in  allotments,  and 
they  do  not  have  the  school  board  money  to  pay 
now,  and  there  are  several  other  things. 

15976.  Canon  Bury'sviewis  that  the  I'estric- jg  opposed  to 
tion  of  outdoor  relief  has  been  really  very  beue-indiscriminato 
ficial ;  I  will  tell  you  what  he  says  ;  it  Avas  "  rather 

"a  painful  exhibition  of  wilful  waste  and  woful 
"  want  "  when  they  gave  indiscriminate  outdoor 
relief  ? — Yes. 

15977.  "  The  expenditure  was  over  8,000Z.  a 
"  year,  and  the  pauperism  was  one  person  in 
"  every  twelve,  with  a  general  demoralisation  as 
"well  of  the  rich  as  the  poor."  Then  my 
question  on  that  is,  Do  you  think  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  especially  of  the  aged,  is 
better  now  than  it  was  when  you  first  remember 
things  (you  are  30  now,  say  15  years  ago)  ? — 
Yes.  The  board  has  gone  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other.  I  think  there  is  quite  as  much  blame 
in  giving  so  much  away  as  there  is  in  a  sense  in 
withholding  it  at  present. 

15978.  That  is,  you  are  not  an  advocate  of 
what  Canon  Bury  calls  "  indiscriminate  relief  "  ? 
— No,  far  from  it. 

15979.  Only  of  outdoor  relief  given  with  dis- 
crimination ? — Yes,  sir. 

15980.  Well,  I  suppose  one  of  the  elements 
of  discrimination  would  be  the  ability  of  friends 
to  help? — Yes,  and  the  way  that  the  jjeople  had 
lived  to  manage  their  own  homes. 

15981.  Quite  so  ;  those  two  points  you  would 
take  into  consideration  ? — Yes. 

15982.  And  so  far  the  Brixworth  Guardians 
do  that,  you  would  agree  with  them,  only  you  say 
that  you  differ  from  the  view  which  they  take  of 
special  cases? — Yes. 

15983.  You  do  not  object  to  their  saying  that 
A.  B.  has  got  relations  who  can  assist  hi.n  ; 

"  therefore,  we  will  not  help."  You  do  not  object 
to  their  making  that  a  general  rule,  but  you 
only  object  to  the  application  of  the  rule  in  cer- 
tain particular  cases  ? — I  object  to  them  putting 
on  a  man  who  is  earning  12^.  a  week,  and  has 
three  or  four  children  to  keep,  to  help  to  keep  his 
father  and  mother.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
keep  his  own  home. 

15984.  Quite  so.  But  you  do  agree  that  a 
mm  should  help  his  relations  ;  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  degree  in  particular  cases? — Certainly,  if 
he  has  got  the  means,  he  ouglit  to  b3  made  to  do 
it.    I  think  they  would. 

15985.  And  in  the  same  way  outdoor  relief 
should  be  refused  to  persons  who  hid  been  guilty 
of  gross  misconduct  and  conducei  tj  their  owa 
pauperism  ? — Yes. 

15986.  Canon  Bury  told  us  that  there  were  Hard  cases. 
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no  cases  of  Iiardship  ;  and  there  you  join  issue 
with  him? — We  cannot  agree  there,  sir. 

15987.  Your  point  of  view,  in  fact,  is  different 
from  Canon  Bury's  ? — Yes 

15988.  He  sees  the  outside,  and  you  see  the 
inside? — -Yes;  he  knows  these  cases.  He  had 
been  to  i-elieve  some  of  them,  and  if  they  had  not 
been  hard  cases  he  would  not  liave  taken  them 
something. 

,,  15989.  He  says  that  bad  homes  are  properly 

.sometimes best,  broken  up,  and  you  agree  with  that  as  a  general 
rule.  I  mean  that  it  would  be  proper  occasion- 
ally for  a  guardian  to  say  to  one  person  or  to  a 
family,  "  You  are  living  under  such  conditions 
"  that  you  are  better  in  the  hou-e  ?  " — Yes  ;  1 
believe   there   are   cases  where  it  would  be 

80. 

15990.  There  are  some  cases? — Yes. 

15991.  Again,  you  do  not  differ  from  him  ;  I 
mean  you  only  differ  from  his  extreme  policy  '.— 
His  extrenie  policy. 

15992.  He  says  that  contributions  are  never 
demanded  from  men  with  young  children  ;  but 
you  gave  us  one  case  in  which  that  was  done,  the 
case  of  Sir  Herbert  Langham's  groom,  I  think  ? 
-Yes. 

1^993.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  he 
has  a  particularly  good  place  ;  is  he  head  groom 
or  stud  groom  ? — No  ;  he  is  only  like  a  helper, 
r.n  lowed  15994.  As  regards  the  little  endowed  charity 

oiiurity.  Brixworth,  which  gives  3.v.  a-year  to  a  con- 

siderable number  of  persons,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  better  employed  if,  instead  of  being 
spread  over  a  large  area,  some  two  or  three  sub- 
stantial donations  of  5s.  or  6,v.  a-week  were  given 
out  of  it  to  deserving  old  persons  in  the  pai'ish  ? 
— I  do  not  see  how  you  could  give  it  so  very 
well  in  old-age  pensions,  because  it  was  left  for 
the  people,  you  know,  and  it  is  a  great  hlessing 
to  the  people  at  winter  time  to  get  a  bit  of  extra 
coal,  or  something  like  that. 

15995.  Of  course,  in  each  case  it  will  go  for 
the  good  of  the  poor,  whether  it  were  substantial 
pensions  all  the  year  round  to  a  few,  or  in  a  small 
gift  to  a  great  number.  But  you  think,  on  the 
whole,  the  present  application  is  better  ? — -There 
would  not  hi  enough  to  support  it;  there  is  only 
about  30/. 

15996.  You  see  that  would  give  three  pensions 
of  10/.  a  year,  which  would  be  more  than  the 
ordinary  outdoor  relief?  — Yes. 

15997.  Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  enouo^h 
about  it  to  give  an  opinion  ?-^No.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

15998.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  reason 
why  the  poor  ate  not  charmed  vfith  the  Work- 
house, and  I  think  you  admit  that  in  the  work- 
house it  is  possible  to  provide  shelter  and  also 
food  ;  well,  if  yoU  Were  called  upon  to  provide 
for  aii  old  horse,  that  would  be  adequate,  would 
it  not;  but  is  not  man  a  social  anim d ?—"Cer- 
taiulvi 

15999.  Questions  have  been  put  to  you  with 
regard  to  some  persons  being  members  of  your 
association  who  come  from  Northampton  ? —Yes, 
I  believe  they  are  property  owners  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  though  I  believe  they  are,  I  am  not 
eure. 


Mr.  Hunter — continued. 

16000.  Is  Northampton  a  neighbouring  union? 
-Yes,  sir,  it  is  only  six  miles  off. 

16001.  Is  the  reason  for  their  interference  in 


BrixvvOTth  their  beUef  that  Brixworth  people  due  to  i^fuui 
are  driven  across  to  Northampton  Union  to  get^'"<'"'-'«iiet 
outdoor  relief? — Yes;  there  are  several  cases 
have  gone. 

16002.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  in  Brixworth,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  if  I  understand  what  is  the  action  of 
the  board:  has  there  been  any  general  resolution 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  they  grant 
outdoor  relief  to  the  aged,  or  do  they  merely 
deal  with  each  individual  case  as  it  occurs  ? — I 
am  hardly  a  fit  person  to  answer  the  question, 
because  you  want  to  be  inside  the  board-room  to 
know  really  what  is  done  ;  but  it  is  proposed 
that  the  house  be  offered  without  considering 
the  case  at  all ;  they  have  not  time  to  get  the 
evidence.  Only  just  lately,  these  last'  twelve 
months,  they  have  taken  more  interest  in  the 
cases  than  they  have  ever  done  before,  these  last 
six  or  seven  years. 

16003.  Well,  then,  are  you  aware  of  any  case 
at  the  present  time  where  outdoor  relief  has  been 
given  to  a  person  over  60  in  Brixworth? — There 
is  no  case  in  which  outdoor  relief  has  been  given 
these  last  five  years. 

16004.  That  is  to  say,  your  experience  is  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  no  outdoor  relief  is  given  to 
the  aged  poor  under  any  circumstan-jes  ?— Yes. 

16005.  Then  I  have  to  foil  )w  that  up  with 
another  question  :  why  have  yj\i  not  taken  this 
case  before  the  LocaI  Goverarajnt  B  )ari  ;  are 
not  the  guardians  bound  to  relieve  by  law  ;  if 
they  refuse  relief  why  do  you  not  go  to  the 
Local  Government  Board? 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

16006.  There  were  34  old  people  relieved 
outside  the  workhouse,  according  to  Mr.  Ritchie's 
Return,  in  1892. 

Mr,  Hunter. 

16007.  These  are  all  old  cases,  very  old  cases, 
remanents  from  a  previous  period  ? — »The  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  passed  condemning  the 
policy  have  been  sent  to  the  Local  Grovernraent 
Board. 

16008.  Would  you  like  to  have  an  amendment  j 
of  the  law  by  whicii  an  appeal  would  be  given  to  ,jesir,bie, 
persons  against  refusal  of  outdoor  relief  as  is  the 
case  at  Brixworth  ? — -Yes,  I  would  like  it  to  be 

put  on,  so  that  the  people  had  a  voice  in  choosing 
the  men. 

16009.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Scotland,  if 
outdoor  relief  is  refused,  tiiat  the  applicant  has 
an  appeal  to  what  is  the  same  as  our  Local 
Government  Board  in  England?— No,  I  am  not 
aware. 

16010.  Would  not  that  be  a  valuable  improve-gystoiimot 
ment  of  the  law  in  a  case  like  Brixworth  ? — Yes.  popular. 
Might  I  say  that  there  are  \  5  ex  o^'czo  guardians, 
there  are  seven  or  eight  parishes  Avhere  they 
could  not  get  guardians  in,  not  if  it  were  put 
to  the  vote,  because  the  farmers  and  the  land- 
owners have  more  votes  than  the  people  who  live 
there. 


Wjrkhottse. 
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16011.  At  all  events,  I  gather  from  you  that 
the  administration  of  the  Brixworth  Union  does 
not  give  universal  satisfaction  in  Brixworth  ?  — 
No,  sir,  for  it  would  be  five  to  one  against  the 
l)olicy. 

Chairman. 

16012.  Every  now  and  then  people  do  apply 
for  outdoor  relief,  however  little  hopeful  they 
may  be  of  getting  it  ? — Yes,  my  Lord, 

1601 H.  And  if  tl)ey  are  refused  they  have  the 
offer  of  the  workhouse,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

16014.  But  have  you  not  also  said  that  if  they 
are  refused  they  have  had  the  promise  that  they 
would  get  assistance  from  other  sources,  from 
charity,  and  so  forth  ? — Some  of  the  cases,  my 
Lord. 

16015.  That  would  show  that  there  Avas  in- 
quiry ? — Yes. 

16016.  And  is  not  the  object  of  assisting  them 
througli  charities  to  keep  them  off  the  rates  ? — 
Yes ;  it  is  trying  to  keep  them  off  the  rates  ;  but 


[  Continued. 

Chairman — contiruied. 

tliere  has  beeu  much  more  interest  taken  in  the 
cases  lately  than  what  there  was  j  ears  ago. 

Mr.  li Kiiiphvpys-Oiren. 

16017.  What  were  the  questions  which  Mr. 
Jeyes,  the  chairman  of  his  association,  asked  of 
Mr.  Burv,  and  whicli  ended  in  his  subscription 
being  declined  ;  have  you  got  them  ? — I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

16018.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  why  the  Non- 
conformist minister  would  not  join  ? 

Chairman. 

16019.  Do  you  know  it  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  noon. 

[No'i  E. — With  regard  to  the  hard  cases  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Ward,  a  statement  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
mission by  Canon  Bury,  which  is  printed  as  Appendix  IX.] 
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Wednesday,  28th  February,  1894. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 

M.  Albkrt  Pell. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 

Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henrt  Broauhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 


Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretari/. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  James  Burton,  of  Hugglescote,  Ashby-de-La-Zouch,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


n  cf 
rnioii. 


Chairman. 

16020.  What  are  you,  Mr.  Burton  ? — I  am  a 
check  weigher. 

16021.  Where?— At  the  South  Leicestershire 
Collieries,  the  South  Leicestershire  Colliery 
Company. 

16022.  Where  is  that  ?— It  is  at  Hugglescote, 
in  Leicestershire,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

16023.  How  old  are  you  ? — I  am  48. 

16024.  You,  I  believe,  have  been  a  guardian? 
—  [  am  one  at  the  present  time. 

16025.  Of  the  Ashby  Union  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

16026.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian  ? 
—Nearly  12  months. 

16027.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  of 
the  union  is  ? — 1  do  not  know  the  exact  number 
of  the  population,  at  the  present  time. 

86630. 


Chairman — continued. 

16028.  How  many  parishes  does  it  consist  of? 
— Twenty-seven. 

16029.  Is  it  divided  into  districts  ? — Two. 

16030.  What  is  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion ? — It  is  agricultural  and  mining  princi- 
pally. 

16031.  Which  is  the  preponderant  portion  in 
numlier  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  «dth  the  agricid- 
tural  part  of  it,  but  1  think  the  mining  would 
have  the  preponderance. 

1  ii032-4.  Can  you  give  us  the  numbers  relieved 
indoor  and  outdoor  ? — -Yes.  Indoor,  at  the  present 
time,  under  sixteen,  17  ;  from  sixteen  to  sixty, 
31  ;  over  sixty,  41  ;  a  total  of  89.  Outdoor 
adults;  under  sixty-five,  45  males ;  105  females; 
a  total  of  150.  Over  sixty-five,  69  males;  159 
females ;  total,  228.  That  is  a  total  of  males 
altogether,  114;  females  264;  total,  378. 
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Workhouse. 


Leave  of 
abEience. 


Mr.  Pell. 

16035.  Is  tliat  all  the  outdoor  paupers  ? — In- 
door and  outdoor. 

Chairman. 

16036.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  work- 
house ? — The  condition  of  the  workhouse  is  very 
satisfactory — very  clean ;  in  very  good  order. 

16037.  Is  the  food  good  and  sufficient? — The 
food,  I  believe  is  really  good. 

16038.  Is  it  well  cooked?— WeU  cooked. 

16039.  And  you  think  that  the  inmates  are 
satisfied  with  it  ? — Yes. 

16040.  How  about  clothing  ? — The  clothing  is 
good  and  warm,  especially  for  the  males. 

16041.  Do  you  thhik  it  is  not  quite  so  good 
for  the  females  ? — The  appearance  of  it  does  not 
seem  so  good  as  the  males. 

16042.  Have  you  ever  asked  them  whether 
their  dress  was  insufficient  for  their  warmth  and 
comfort  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  find  a  difficulty  in  getting 
at  any  answers  satisfactory  ;  the  expressions  are 
generally  satisfactorily. 

16043.  What  was  the  objection  you  saw  to 
the  female  dress  ? — Well,  it  is  the  short  sleeves 
and  the  short  petticoats,  and  the  hoods  which  I 
considered,  as  a  working  man,  are  very  objection- 
able to  the  appearance ;  it  makes  them  appear 
very  pauperised. 

16044.  Is  that  the  dress  in  which  they  come 
out  when  they  are  permitted  to  go  out  ? — When 
they  go  out,  if  they  have  a  dress  of  their  own, 
which  they  go  in  with,  they  are  allowed  to  put 
that  over  the  clothing  of  the  authorities. 

16045.  It  is  only  within  the  workhouse,  then, 
that  they  have  this  distinction  of  dress,  which 
you  think  objectionable  ? — It  is  Avithin  the  work- 
house only. 

1 6046.  Well,  now,  about  the  discipline :  do 
you  consider  that  umiecessaiily  severe  ? — It,  per- 
haps, may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  working 
of  a  poor-house  that  the  discipline  should  be  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations. 

16047.  What  are  the  rules  as  to  leave  of  ab- 
sence ? — Any  pauper  may  apply  to  the  Avork- 
house  master,  and  may  be  granted  permission  to 
leave,  or,  if  he  does  not  feel  disposed  to  grant 
it,  he  can  make  application  to  the  board ; 
the  workhouse  master  does  occasionally  give  per- 
mission; when  he  does  not  feel  disposed  the  board 
is  applied  to,  and  they  either  refuse  or  grant  the 
permission  required. 

16048.  Is  there  no  fixed  time  at  which  they 
can  go  out  if  they  please ;  are  they  obliged  al- 
ways to  make  this  requisition?^ — They  can  go 
out  as  discharged. 

16049.  No  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  ;  but  I  mean, 
are  there  fixed  times — once  a  month,  or  once  a 
fortnight — when  they  have  a  right  to  go  out  ? 
— There  are  no  fixed  times. 

16050.  Would  a  man  or  Avoman  have  a  chance 
of  going  out  once  a  week,  if  he  asked,  if  he 
Avere  a  decent,  Avell-behaved  person  ? — It  is  not 
customary  for  them  to  go  out  so  often  as  that. 

16051.  Are  they  allowed  to  go  out  sometimes 
to  see  their  friends  for  a  night,  and  then  to  come 
back  ? — Yes. 

!  6052.  Have  you  talked  to  these  old  people 
ir:  the  Avorkhouse  ? — Yes. 

16053.  Have  they  made  complaints  to  you  ? — 
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Chairman  —  continued. 

Not  complaints  to  me.    I  have  tried  to  ask  them^o  compiainti 
and  get  information  from  them,  as  far  as  I  could,"*'**'' 
often. 

16054.  I  suppose  there  Avere  among  them 
some  that  you  have  knoAvn  connected  Avith  the 
collieries  ? — Yes  ;  numbers. 

16055.  Have  you  a  good  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

16056.  Is  it  pai't  and  parcel  of  the  buildins^, 
or  is  it  separated  from  it  ? — -It  is  a  separate  part 
of  the  building — the  infirmary  is.  Infirmi 

16057.  Have  you  trained  nurses  ? — Yes. 

16058.  You  do  not  depend  upon  the  old 
women  of  the  A^'oi'khouse  themselves,  but  you 
go  outside  and  get  trained  nurses ;  is  that  so  ? — 
They  say  they  do  not  entirely  depend  upon 
the  able-bodied  who  are  in  now. 

16059.  WeU,  then,  you   have   a  garden,  I 
believe  ? — A  large  garden. 

16060-1.  Do  the  poor  work  in  it  ? — The  able-Employnwt 
bodied,  as  far  as  they  can,  work  in  that  and  cul- 
tivate it,  and  raise  a  good  produce  from  it. 

16062.  HoAv  are  the  old  people  who  cannot 
work  in  the  garden  employed  ? — The  old  people 
AA'ho  cannot  work  in  the  garden  are  simply  in 
the  rooms,  and  occupy  their  time  by  conversa- 
tion or  reading,  or  in  any  Avay  pass  the  time 
away  as  best  they  can. 

16063.  Are  the  old  men  put  to  any  AAwk  in 
the  house,  such  as  oakum  picking,  or  anything 
of  -  that  sort? — I  have  not  seen  any  men  oakum 
picking.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  aged  women 
picking  scraps  of  cloth  and  such  like. 

16064.  Do  you  think  that  some  additional 
occupation  might  be  found  for  them  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  their  life  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
the  old  men  Avhom  I  have  seen  would  not  be  able 
to  do  much  employment  at  aU. 

1 6065.  And  the  women  ?— And  the  women 
are  employed  as  far  as  convenient ;  they  mend 
stockings,  or  knit,  or  mend  garments. 

16066.  Do  you  think  this  monotony  has  an 
evil  effect  upon  the  inmates  ? — I  think  it  must 
have. 

16067.  Have  you  observed  anything  yourself, 
or  has  anything  been  brought  to  your  notice,  or 
is  it  only  the  conclusion  you  arrive  at  in  your 
own  mind  ? — I  do  not  know  the  parties  I  refer 
to,  how  they  were  before  entering,  and  my  ex- 
perience has  been  so  little,  that  I  could  not  tell 
all  the  results  of  all  the  time  they  have  been  in 
the  workhouse  ;  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
the  monotonous  life  there  it  must  have  a  ten- 
dency in  that  direction. 

16068.  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  had  no 
complaints  from  the  old  people  of  rough  or  un- 
just treatment  ? — I  have  no  idea  of  unjust  treat- 
ment to  them. 

16069.  Have  you  CA'er  had  any  statements 
from  the  old  people  that  they  were  not  kindly 
treated  ? — None,  except  in  a  very  evasive  or 
indirect  manner,  which  would  not  be  a  state- 
ment made. 

16070.  In  your  belief  were  the  master  andOffic'»l« 
matron  kind  and  considerate  towards  the  poor  ? 

— From  appearances,  Avhat  I  have  seen,  they 
have  been  very  kind  and  affectionate,  and  I  have 
questioned  the  inmates  constantly  as  to  their 
kindness,  and  they  have  all  agreed  that  they  are 
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Chairman — continued. 

kind  and  very  good  to  tliem ;  they  speak  very 
highly  of  them, 

16071.  You  have  not  been  very  long  a  guar- 
dian ? — No,  my  Lord. 

16072.  But  during  that  time  have  you  known 
any  leave  the  house  because  they  have  found 
their  existence  there  intolerable,  and  that  they 
preferred  undergoing  any  hardships  rather  than 
remaining  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

16073.  You  have  known  cases  ? — Yes. 

16074.  Several? — No,  I  could  not  say  several; 
but  I  do  know  cases. 

16075.  Since  you  have  been  a  guardian? — 
Yes. 

16076.  One  or  two  ?— Well,  I  would  specially 
refer  to  one ;  I  would  not  like  to  make  more 
than  one. 

„,an  16077.  Well,  tell  us  the  facts  about  it  ?— The 
work-  fil'st  instance,  I  felt  forry  that  he  should  be 

occasioned  to  go  into  the  house — he  had  a  wife 

— his  name  is  William  Wells. 

16078.  Was  she  in  the  house  or  outside  ? — He 
has  a  Avife  out,  and  a  comfortable  home,  and  he 
has  one  son,  a  young;  man,  who  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  the  whole  of  the  house,  but  the 
guardians  thought  that  he  would  be  better  In 
the  house. 

16079.  Why  did  they  think  so  ?— Well,  the 
remark,  I  consider,  was  hardly  true.  It  was 
said  that  he  had  been  an  idle  man  in  his  time, 
and  they  thought  the  he  se  was  good  enough 
for  him;  and  there  was  no  alternative  for  him 
except  by  going  into  the  workhouse.  That  man 
had  suffered  from  bronchitis  and  influenza,  and 
at  night  he  suffered  very  much  from  coughing, 
and  he  disturbed  the  inmates,  and  they  threat- 
ened to  throw  him  out  of  bed,  and  very  much 
abused  him  ;  and  he  told  me  personally  himself 
he  would  sooner  go  and  die  in  a  ditch  than  he 
would  stop  there  in  the  house. 

16080.  And  he  left  the  house?— He  left  the 
house. 

16081.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  doing  now  ? 
— He  is  simply  depending  on  the  charitj^,  I 
believe,  of  his  child — a  lad  who  is  at  work  at 
the  colliery  on  half-time,  getting  in  the  teens  of 
shillings. 

16082.  How  much  a  week,  do  you  think? — 
In  the  teens  of  shillings  ;  he  would  not  get  205. 
a  week ;  in  the  teens  of  shillings.  The  father 
would  simply  get  what  the  doctor  allows  him ; 
that  is  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  of  him. 

Mr.  Booth. 

16083.  By  the  doctor,  do  you  mean  the  club 
doctor? — No,  the  parish  doctor. 

Chairma?i. 

16084.  He  receives  some  medical  relief 
through  the  doctor,  does  he  ? — Yes. 

16085.  You  do  not  know  how  much?^ — I  do 
not. 

16086.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  policy  and 
practice  of  the  board  with  respect  to  outdoor 
relief? — Yes. 

16087.  Will  you  tell  us  what  it  is  ?— The 
practice  of  the  board  is  to  allow  relief  Avhere 
there  can  be  a  home  provided  for  them,  with 
exceptional   cases.      For   each   individual  the 


Chairman — continued, 
maximum  is  2s.  6d.  per  head  for  man  or 
wonaan,  or  for  two  together,  if  they  have  a 
home,  and  can  be  provided  for  outside,  they  allow 
in  such  cases  5.i.  for  ihe  two.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances, where  they  can,  they  recover  as  far  as 
possil)le  that  amount  from  relations,  whi(;h  is 
considered  by  the  Avorking-classes,  very,  very  '^^7*''"''**  of 

1      J        1       /  1  °         ,v    .        '  '      .  y  enforcing 

hard,  and  it  takes  a  very  great  effort  to  provide  assistance 
what  is  allotted  for  them  to  pay.  from  children. 

16088.  Do  you  think  that  the  magistrates  act 
harshly  towards  the  children  of  these  pau])ers 
in  the  amount  that  they  order  them  to  ))ay  ? — 
It  does  not  very  often  come  to  the  magistrates; 
it  is  the  guardians  who  decide,  and  their  decision 
is  final. 

16089.  No;  all  the  guardians  can  do  is,  aftei' Mode  of 
considering  the  case,  if  they  think  it  a  proper  enf^rcunicnt. 
case  to  bring  it  before  the  magistrates,  and  it  is 

only  the  magistrates  who  have  the  power  of 
making  the  order? — But  I  think  I  shall  be 
right  in  stating  that  there  are  amounts  imposed 
on  children  there  who  never  go  before  the 
magistrates,  except  ex  officio  magistrates  who 
sit  round  the  table. 

16090.  That  must  be,  I  shoidd  think,  a  matter 
of  arrangement  between  the  guardians  and  the 
men  in  order  to  prevent  the  men  being  prose- 
cuted before  the  ma,gistrates  ? — 1  think  you  will 
find  that  so.  If  the  children  thoroughly  object, 
of  which  a  case  has  come  under  our  consideration 
within  the  last  week  or  a  fortnight,  they  are 
then  taken  before  the  magistrate  and  compelled 
to  pay. 

16091.  That  is  different.  The  other  is  a 
matter  of  mutual  arrangement ;  but  I  think 
you  will  find,  when  you  go  back,  that,  as  a 
guardian,  you  have  no  power  to  compel  pay- 
ment?—  I  believe  that  the  poor,  those  who  do 
pay,  have  that  understanding,  that  what  the 
guardians  put  on  them  is  accepted  as  final  and 
binding  on  them  to  pay  it. 

16092.  The  magistrates  may  take  quite  a 
different  opinion  from  the  guardians? — As  a 
rule,  we  have  some  of  the  guardians,  ex  officio 
members,  who  are  magistrates,  and  they  hear 
the  decision  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians.  As  a 
rule,  I  presume,  it  is  carried  out.  I  have  not 
been  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Booth. 

16093.  Is  not  the  pressure  which  is  put  upon 
the  children  exercised  by  offering  the  house 
otherwise  ? — Yes  ;  if  the  children  object  to  pay 
the  parents  are  offered  the  house. 

16094.  Is  not  that  quite  within  their  com- 
petence without  any  reference  to  any  magistrate  ? 
— Of  course  it  is. 

Chairman, 

16095.  That  is  the  indirect  pressure,  but  it  is 
not  what  he  calls  it,  a  final  decision. 

Mr.  Booth. 

16096.  No  :  but  with  regard  to  the  pressure 
which  is  put  upon  the  children  which  he  is  ob- 
jecting to,  I  understand  that  that  is  the  nature 
of  the  pressure  ? — Yes. 
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Amount  ot 

out-relief 

insuihcient. 


Dislike  of 
■workind 
classes  for 
workhouse 
system. 


Chairman. 

16097-8.  Do  you  consider  2s.  6(7.  a  suflScient 
allowance  for  an  old  man  to  enable  him  to 
live  out  of  doors  ? — Personally,  1  consider  it  is 
scai'cely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soid  together : 
2s.  Qd. 

16099.  If  the  guardians  are  satisfied  that  the 
man  is  a  decent  man,  that  he  has  got  no  i*e- 
sources,  no  children  to  help  him,  no  friends  who 
are  likely  to  do  so,  would  it  not  appear  to  be 
their  duty  to  make  a  larger  allowance  than 
2s.  6rf.  a  week? — It  might  be  their  duty,  butthev 
do  not  do  it.  That  is  the  maximum  allowed 
there  ;  and  when  a  man  has  no  friends  or  rela- 
tions he  would  be  recommended  to  take  the 
house. 

16100.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  con- 
tributed by  relations  towards  their  parents  in  the 
course  of  last  year  ? — The  last  year  it  was  over 
174Z. 

16101.  Does  that  include  the  payments  of 
people  to  support  their  relations  in  lunatic 
asylums  ? — That  is  a  return  I  got  from  the  clerk 
of  the  board  when  I  asked  him  how  much  was 
recovered  as  payments  from  the  relations  of 
those  who  were  receiving  relief ;  so  I  presnme  it 
woiild  include  the  lunatics. 

Mr.  StockalL 

16102.  Have  you  the  number  of  the  lunatics  ? 
— I  have  not  the  number  at  hand  that  I  could 
refer  to. 

Chairman, 

16103.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is  that 
too  much  pressure  is  brought  upon  children  to 
support  their  parents,  and  too  much  exacted  from 
them  in  other  respects.  Do  you  agree  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  board  with  respect  to  out- 
door relief  ? —  I  agree  as  far  as  the  administra- 
tion is  at  present  ;  but  I  think  certainly  there 
might  be  a  better  mode  for  the  benefit  and  relief 
of  the  aged  people.  With  reference  to  those 
who  are  in  distress  or  in  poverty  before  old 
age,  there  are  Avidows  and  children  who  would 
not  be  regarded  as  old  age  people.  I  think  the 
present  administration  is  very  good,  supposing 
it  were  sufficient  for  them  to  live  on. 

16104.  You  consider  it  to  be  good  if  they 
would  give  enough  ? — Yes;  that  is  what  I  would 
say. 

16105.  But  you  do  not  think  they  give 
enough?— I  do  not  think  it  is  enough  for  them 
to  live  on. 

16106.  What  is  the  general  feeling  of  the 
working  classes  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? — The  working  classes,  as  a 
rule,  those  who  are  the  wage-earning  classes,  have 
a  very  great  objection  to  the  present  system. 

16107.  What  are  their  objections  ? — It  is  to 
the  house  that  I  am  referring  more  than  any- 
thing. It  is  the  system  of  the  house — their 
objections  are  to  going  to  the  house.  They  con- 
sider that  after  becoming  old  it  ought  not  to  be 
that  they  are  deprived  of  their  liberty  as  English- 
men after  working  for  the  number  of  years  that 
they  have  had  to  do,  and  then,  without  anything 
to  maintain  them,  they  have  to  become  what  is 
considered  paupers.  As  working  classes,  we 
have  a  very  very  great  objection  to  becoming 
paupers  after  being  at  work  for  a  great  niunber 
of  years — our  old  people. 


Chairman — continued. 

16108.  But  do  you  consider  only  those  paupers 
who  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — 
Those,  as  a  rule,  are  considerpd  by  the  Avorking 
class  as  paupers  ;  but,  of  course,  we  must  accept 
the  term  for  any  who  receive  relief. 

16109.  I  observe  that  in  your  union  the 
number  from  60  upwards  in  the  workhouse  is 
only  41,  whereas  the  number  relieved  outsifle 
over  65  —  and  there  must  be  a  considerably 
larger  number  over  60 — is  228  ;  so  that  the 
immense  majority  of  the  old  people  are  relieved 
out  of  doors  ? —  Yes. 

16110.  And  not  indoors  ?  —Not  indoors. 

16111.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  character  and  the  pre^dous  conduct  of  those 
who  are  sent  indoors  from  those  who  are  relieved 
out  of  doors?  — In  some  instances  there   ^^^jj^j  j^^^^^^ 
differences  of  character;  but  often  where  they frjendieis 
are  recommended  to  go  to  the  house,  they  are,  as  aged  best  in 
I  have  stated,  those   who  have  not  friends  to 
supjjort  them  and  maintain  them  in  a  home  out- 
side. 

16112.  Are  there  not,  out  of  these  41  that  are 
in  the  house,  some  who  are  reduced  to  that  con- 
dition that  they  cannot  take  care  of  themselves  ? 
—Yes. 

16113.  Are  there  not  others  who  are  in  that 
state  of  weakness  and  continued  bad  health  that 
they  are  better  looked  after  in  the  house  than 
out  of  it  ? — In  some  cases  I  consider  that  they 
aie  better  looked  after,  and  are  cleaner  and  better 
than  when  they  are  out. 

16114.  Are  there  not  some  of  them  who  could 
hardly  be  trusted  with  the  relief  money  on 
account  of  their  previous  drunken  habits  ? — 
Perhaps  there  might  be  those  that  should 

be  trusted  with  their  money  on  account  of  undeserTiDg 
drunken  habits.    There  are  those. 

16115.  Now,  if  you  add  up  those  three  classes  , 
that  I  have  just  now  mentioned,  you  do  not  leave 

a  great  number  of  men  in,  because  there  are  only 
41  in  altogether,  so  that  the  objections  of  the 
Avorking  classes  seem  to  turn  upon  a  very  small 
number,  considering  that  228  are  getting  their 
relief  out-of-doors  ? — There  are  numbers!  Avho  are 
not  receiving  relief,  because  they  Avill  not  accept 
the  house,  and  they  are  now  struggling  on  Avith- 
out  any  support  whatever ;  and  we,  as  Avorking  ! 
classes,  feel  it  hard  to  the  more  industrious  of 
our  working  classes,  after  Avorking  so  many  years, 
to  have  to  become  destitute,  really  destitute, 
before  they  are  allowed  any  relief  Avhatever. 
We  think  they  ought  to  have  a  claim  on  some- 
thing, if  it  could  be  provided  in  any  Avay,  and 
not  to  become  paupers  and  destitute  before 
receiving  I'elief  whatever. 

16116.  Has  any  plan  occurred  to  you  for 
making  this  provision  to  which  you  have  just 
referred,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  keep  out  of 
the  workhouse  ? — It  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
for  me,  as  a  Avorking  man,  to  suggest  a  thorough 
plan. 

16117.  Have  you  heard  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's ^yf^.  Cham 
plan? — I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan. berlain'g 

16118.  By  whichhe  proposes  thatpeople  should*''''*"'® 
begin  to  subscribe  at  an  early  age,  and  that  the 
Government,  the  State,  that  is  to  say,  should 
advance  as  much  as  they  advance  ? — Yes. 

16119.  And  so  to  continue  the  payment  of 
small  sums  through  life  until  they  are  65,  and 
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H  then  they  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  5s.  a 
»|  week  ;  or  if  they  make  a  rather  larger  iiayment 
they  would  be  entitled  to  have  their  money  re- 
ilyl  turned  to  them  ? — I  am  afraid,  personally,  that 
'•yj  that  would  not  be  a  successful  plan  with  our 
working  classes  around  us.    I  am  afraid  that 
I  only  the  thrifty  at  present  who  are  now  providing 
in  many  means  by  friendly  societies  or  insui- 
I  ances — they  would  take  advantage  of  it  ;  but  I 
j  am  afraid  that  there  is  a  number  of  the  working 
'•  classes  who  would  not  in  that  way  provide  or 
take  advantage  of  the  principle. 

16120.  How  if  the  scheme  were  found  to  work 
I  well  with  regard  to  a  certain  portion,  though  not  a 

large  portion,  of  the  population,  do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  likely  to  spread  to  others  ? — I  believe 
that  if  it  would  spread,  it  would  have  spread 
before  now.    I  believe  there  are  advantages. 

16121.  But  they  have  had  no  such  scheme 
;  before  them? — There  is  not  such  a  scheme  as 
:  that   perhaps,   but   are   there  not  advantages 

through  the  Post  Office  now  ? 

16122.  Yes? — I  am  afraid  there  are  not  many 
working  people  take  advantage  of  that. 

16123.  Is  that  because  they  object  to  sub- 
scribe to  what  are  called  deferred  annuities,  that 
is  to  say,  for  advantages  that  only  come  in  at  old 
age? — I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  the  working 
classes  do  not  comprehend  it;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  I  believe  that  the  working  classes  —  a 
number  of  them — simply,  as  we  might  say,  pro- 
vide from  hand  to  mouth,  and  it  takes  them 
all  their  time  to  do  that ;  whereas  working  classes, 
through  friendly  societies,  do  provide  for  sickness 
and  for  poverty,  but  they  do  not  provide  in  any 
way  for  old  age,  and  it  is  there  where  the  shoe 
pinches  amongst  our  working  classes,  that  there 
is  nothing  to  rely  on  at  that  age. 

,|Jy  16124.  What  are  the  friendly  societies  which 
I  are  most  in  favour  in  your  neighbourhood.  Do 
they  go  to  the  Foresters,  or  to  the  Odd  Fellows, 
or  whom  ? — We  have  not  much  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows in  our  district.  I  am  secretary  for  a  so- 
ciety at  the  present  time,  for  about  300,  nearly 
all  miners. 

16125.  What  is  that  society  ?— Well,  it  is  an 
independent  society.  It  is  not  any  order,  or  in 
connection  with  any  order  ;  it  is  simply  on  its 
own  resources. 

16126.  clow  long  has  it  been  going? — It  was 
established  in  1860. 

16127.  You  have  not  been  able  to  try  yet 
j  whether  it  will  stand  the  demands  of  the 
I  members  when  they  become  old  men? — The 
'   benefits  are  limited.    You  see  it  does  not  take 

into  consideration  old  age. 

16128.  I  can  quite  understand  that  ;  still  as 
raen  advance  in  life,  they  come  more  frequently 
upon  their  club,  and  therefore  the  real  trial  of 
the  soundness  of  your  plan  will  be  when  your 
subscribers  are  beginmng  to  be  old  men,  and 
when  their  days  of  sickness  become  more 
frequent  ? — In  our  experience  that  is  where  our 
friendly  societies  fail,  and  that  is  where  we  have 
had  a  number  of  friendly  societies  broken  up  at 
the  time  that  the  old  are  really  in  need  of  it. 

16129.  Why  do  you  not  join  some  great 
sociery  like  the  Foresters  or  the  Odd  Fellows, 
which  have  a  large  organisation,  and  which  are 
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as  compared  Avith  all  the  other  societies  on  a 
sound  basis?  Why  do  you  prefer  to  havo  a 
small  society  of  your  own,  as  to  which  you  can 
feel  no  such  security? — As  a  rule,  the  working 
classes  in  our  district  are  in  favour  of  managing 
their  own  affairs  ;  and  1  believe  it  inclines  tiioin 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  management,  though 
they  may  not  comprehend  the  stability  of  the 
society  nor  the  financial  position  of  it. 

16130.  Do  they  not  get  something  of  the 
management  when  they  belong  to  a  lodge  in 
connection  with  these  great  societies?  —  We 
have  some  in  our  district  who  belong  to  some  of 
these  societies,  but  they  have  to  be  to  a  certain 
extent  stlf-supporting,  and  they  are  insolvent 
almost  all  the  time  they  are  in  existence. 

16131.  Have  many  of  the  clubs  broken  in  Break 
your  part  of  the  world? — Some  have  broken  up;ciub». 
there  have  been  some  broken  up,  and  some  are 
breaking  up  through  becoming   old,   and  no 
younger,    what   we    consider   younger  blood, 
joiniiig  to  take  and  supp  irt  the  old. 

16132.  And  people  are  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  they  formed  by  subscribing  all  through 
their  youth? — A  great  number  are  disap]j.)inted 
at  that  time,  and  at  the  time  they  most  need  it 
their  benefits  are  cut  off. 

16133.  Yet  in  spite  of  that  danger,  they 
decline  joining  great  societies  which  are  com- 
paratively sound,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
the  advantage  of  managing  their  own  affairs  ? — 
I  could  not  say  that  they  object,  or  I  could  not 
say  that  they  are  desirous  of  doing  it.  There 
have  not  been  applications  made,  either  one  way 
or  the  other.  They  have  not  taken  it  into  con- 
sideration. 

16134.  They  know  that  they  exist? — They 
know  that  they  exist. 

16135.  They  know  that  there  are  lodges  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country  ? — In  the  lodge  1  am 
in  and  secretary  for,  we  believe  we  are  as  good 
as  if  we  belonged  to  those  societies,  and  we  do 
not  think  those  societies  Avould  provide  for  a 
superannuation. 

16136.  I  will  read  you  the  figures  which  Mr. 
Stead,  the  secretary  to  the  Foresters,  brought 
before  us.  We  were  very  anxious  to  know  what 
proportion  of  the  members  of  these  great  chd)s 
applied  for  relief.  We  had  heard  generally,  l)ut 
we  had  not  heard  specific  evidence,  that  very  few 
members  of  these  great  societies,  although  these 
societies  do  not  provide  for  old  age,  ever  become 
paupers,  that  the  habit  of  thrilt  was  such  that 
although  they  had  made  no  provision  for  old  a  ire 
simply,  yet  they  never  ap])lied  for  relief.  Well, 
Mr.  Stead,  of  the  Order  of  Foresters,  obligingly 
furnished  us  with  this  information,  and  I  will  give 
it  to  you,  in  order  that  you  may  refiect  upon  it,  as 
you  naturally  take  a  great  interest  in  the  working- 
classes.  The  whole  society  consists  of  over  800,000, 
but  as  a  great  number  of  the  lodges  do  not  send 
in  returns,  the  returns  for  England  and  Wales  are 
confined  to  lodges  amounting  to  526,000  members 
who  sent  in  their  returns  for  the  last  five  years. 
Only  490  out  of  that  immense  luunber  had  applied 
for  relief  in  five  years,  that  is,  less  than  100  a 
year,  and  of  those  it  was  stated  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  men  who  had  lost  tiieir  friends  and 
needed  looking  after.    Well,  now,  in  Wales  the 
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return  was  better  still.  Of  23,000  Foresters  in 
Wale?  only  eip;lit  sought  relief  in  five  years,  under 
two  a  year ;  although,  as  I  said  before,  no  provision 
Avas  specifically  made  for  old  age.  Now,  does  not 
that  seem  to  show  that  where  men  join  a  good  society 
of  this  sort,  even  although  no  provision  is  made 
directly  against  old  age,  they  are  taking  measures 
which  prevent  their  becoming  paupers  ? — So  far 
as  I  can  gather  from  your  statements,  at  first 
it  appears  so  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  in- 
duce the  working  classes  of  our  district  to  become 
Foresters. 

16137-8.  I  have  no  leaning  to  one  club  more 
than  another.  What  I  w^ant  to  press  upon  you, 
as  interested  in  the  working  classes,  is,  if  the 
woi'king  classes  do  not  see  the  advantage  of 
allying  themselves  with  great  solvent  societies 
instead  of  these  small  ones,  where  they  run  such 
continual  risk.  Would  you  rather,  in  any  plan 
that  was  made  for  providing  for  old  age  other- 
wise than  by  the  poor-rate,  that  there  should  be 
a  certain  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men themselves  towards  it  ? — I  believe  the 
workmen  would  welcome  any  scheme  and  would 
willingly  contribute  to  it  in  some  way,  but  the 
method  would  have  to  lie  with  somebody  wiser 
than  myself  to  suggest.  I  believe  they  would 
contribute,  but  I  do  not  think  they  wiE  contri- 
bute voluntarily  as  you  suggest  to  a  friendly 
society.  I  do  not  think  that  the  remedy  will 
come  through  a  friendly  society  at  all. 

16139.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  would 
like  to  say  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any- 
thing more. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

16140.  Have  you  compared  the  figures  of 
pauperism  which  you  have  given  us  with  the 
population,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  us  whether 
Ashby  has  more  or  less  pauperism  than  is  to  be 
found  in  other  unions  in  England  ? — I  have  not 
compared  that  with  other  unions,  but  I  was  sur- 
prised to  receive  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of 
our  board  before  coming  here.  He  said  it  was 
a  very  sad  fact  that  one  out  of  eight  or  one  in 
eight  of  the  general  population  of  the  country 
either  died  in  the  workhouse  or  in  receipt  of 
poor  relief.  How  Ashby  may  compare  with  other 
districts,  I  do  not  know. 

16141.  I  make  out  that  in  iishby  you  have 
just  got  one-half  the  average  rate  of  pauperism 
in  the  unions  of  England  ? — Yes,  according  to 
the  population,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  we  have 
far  too  many  in  our  district. 

16142.  You  have  told  us  that  magistrates  sit 
as  ex-fljfficio  guardians  ? — Yes. 

16143.  And  that  sometimes  the  case  which 
they  have  heard  in  the  room  of  the  guardians 
would  come  before  them  in  their  capacity  as 
magistrates  ? — Yes. 

16144.  Do  you  think  that  a  satisfactory  mode 
of  administering  justice  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Chairman. 

16145.  I  think  that  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
in  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

16146.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  method 
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which   is   adopted   in   Scotland  ? — I    am  not 
acquainted  Avith  it. 

16147.  Well,  in  Scotland  an  appeal  is  made  to 
a  person  called  the  sheriff  who  corresponds,  you 
may  take  it,  to  a  county  court  judge? — Yes. 

16148.  .Magistrates  are  usually  ratepayers,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

16149.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  men  who 
are  large  ratepayers  should  adjudicate  upon  the 
question  whether  they  as  ratepayers,  or  working 
men  should  support  their  aged  parents? — T  think 
it  is  not  right. 

16150.  Would  you  prefer  such  a  tribunal  as 
the  county  court  judge  to  determine  those  ques- 
tions ? — I  Avould  prefer  that  than  the  present 
way.  I  think  sometimes  they  would  have  fairer 
consideration,  perhaps,  than  under  the  present 
system. 

16151.  You,  I  understand,  say  that  great  dis- 
satisfaction exists  among  the  working  men  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  law  is  now  administered  ? 
— I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  great  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  working  classes  about  being  in 
their  old  age  compelled  to  go  to  the  workhouse, 
not  so  much  about  the  present  administration, 
except  Avhere  they  are  compelled  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  parents. 

16152.  Are  you  aware  that,  whether  it  be  in 
consequence  of  the  different  tribunal  in  Scotland 
or  not,  no  such  complaints  are  ever  heard  of  in 
Scotland? — If  it  is  so,  I  presume  it  is  better 
administered  in  Scotland  than  here. 

16153.  And  that  in  Scotland  the  complaints 
come  from  the  parochial  boards  ;  they  cannot  get 
the  judges  to  enforce  payments  in  cases  where  they 
would  like  to  ? — That  would  be  much  in  favour 
of  the  working  classes,  would  it  not,  and  I  should 
like  to  advocate  their  well-being  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  hope  that  they  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

16154.  I  suppose  the  guardians  generally  of 
your  union  would  have  no  objection  to  give  fair 
liberty  to  the  inmates  to  go  out  when  they  wished  j^^^, 
to  go  ? — According  to  the  present  discipline,  they  absem 
do  not  allow  them  to  go  outside  the  union  groimds. 
One  side  of  the  present  union  there  is  ahigh^'ay; 
they  are  not  allowed  to  go  outside  these  gates  at 
any  time  except  on  an  errand.  If  they  go  out 
except  by  their  permission,  they  take  their  dis- 
charge, and  go  out,  and  then  they  are  received 

in  when  they  want  to  come  back. 

16155.  But  you  would  be  in  favour  of  giving 
them  more  liberty  to  go  out  ? — I  think  they 
would  be  a  deal  better  with  more  exercise  and 
more  liberty  ;  it  is  the  liberty  that  is  the  dearest 
thing  to  an  Englishman  anywhere,  and  it  is  the 
appearance  of  being  a  prisoner  in  being  com- 
pelled to  reside  in  the  House,  and  under  certain 
restrictions. 

16156.  With  regard  to  your  friendly  society,Loeal 
of  which  you  are  secretary,  is  it  a  registered "odet 
society  ? — It  is  a  registered  society. 

16157.  Has  it  been  valued  by  an  actuary?— It 
has  been  valued  by  an  actuary,  and  is  now  under 
valuation,  I  had  to  prepare  the  valuation  a  few 
weeks  ago ;  I  have  not  had  the  return  from  it 
yet, 

16158-60,  At  the  last  valuation  how  did  it 
stand  ? — We  were  insolvent,  I  believe,  by  some 
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thousands  of"  pounds,  as  was  considered  by  the 
actuary. 

16161.  And  therefore  you  look  forward,  unless 
something  is  done,  to  that  society  breaking  up  ? 
— I  presume  it  will  have  to  share  the  same  fate 
as  other  societies,  unless  there  is  something  done 
for  the  working  classes,  beyond  what  is  at  present 
provided. 

16162.  Has  your  objection  to  the  Foresters 
and  Odd  Fellows  to  do  with  the  compulsion 
which  exists  in  those  societies  with  regard  to 
the  contributions  to  be  paid  ? — I  am  not  much 
acquainted  with  the  Foresters  at  all,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  contributing  in  the  way  that 
we  do  to  friendly  societies  will  remedy  the  evil 
Avhich  we  are  trying  to  get  at. 

16163.  Yes;  but  I  am  not  touching  the  ques- 
tion of  old-age  pay,  I  am  now  discussing  only 
the  question  of  the  sickness  liabilities  and  con- 
tributions, and  that,  of  course,  is  a  very  heavy 
item,  as  you  know,  in  old  age  ;  and  the  Chairman 
has  already  called  your  attention  to  it  ? — You 
will  excuse  me,  but  our  societies  are  limited  to 
certain  amounts.  They  have  26  weeks  full  pay, 
26  weeks  half-pay,  and  then,  we  will  say, 
12  mouths,  2s.  Qd.,  and  then,  beyond  that,  they 
have  to  have  Is.  per  week  ;  and  it  simply  pays 
the  contributions,  and  entitles  them  to  the  death 
benefit,  the  total  amount  which  is  granted  to 
them.  It  is  10^.  at  their  death.  It  simply  keeps 
them  entitled  to  that,  and  when  they  get  to  old 
age  they  are  beyond  that  benefit;  they  have  then 
run  beyond  that  limit,  and  have  therefore  become 
entirely  dependent  on  some  other  relief  beyond 
what  the  friendly  society  at  present  provides  for 
them. 

16164.  The  members  of  your  society  are 
chiefly  miners  ? — Yes. 

16165.  Are  you  aware  of  the  extra  liability 
that  is  brought  upon  a  friendly  society  by  the 
mining  class  ? — There  is  extra  liability  in  many 
respects ;  but  there  was  a  society  in  ovir  village 
at  Huggerscote  which  would  not  accept  miners, 
and  it  was  simply  restricted  to  the  middle  classes, 
or  tradespeople  and  agriculturists.  Well,  that 
is  nearly  gone  to  the  floor,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  has  scarcely  any  funds  to  go  on  with  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  present. 

16166.  You  spoke  about  your  society,  or  the 
members  of  your  society  rather,  objecting  to  the 
Foresters  and  Oddfellows  because  of  the  control 
that  they  would  exercise  over  the  branch  in  your 
place.  What  control  do  you  allude  to  ? — Some- 
times in  the  Foresters  and  those  large  Orders 
they  are  controlled  or  managed  by  districts  in 
various  parts.  It  would  not  be  local  manage- 
ment, the  same  as  the  management  would  be  of 
a  society  like  our  own,  which  appoints  its  own 
officers,  and  appoints  its  own  management,  and 
appoints  its  own  treasm-er,  and  keeps  its  own 
fluids,  and  has  that  freedom  of  managing  its 
own  affairs  which  seems  to  be  favoured  in  our 
locaHty. 

16167.  I  am  sorry  to  think  you  are  not  much 
acquainted  with  the  Oddfellows  and  Foresters  ? 
— I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  Oddfellows 
and  Foresters. 

16168.  Because  all  these  things  which  you 
speak  of  do  actually  exist  in  these  two  great 


Mr.  Stockall — continued. 

societies  ;  they  have  perfect  control  of  their  own 
affairs  ? — Yes. 

16169.  You  express  the  opinion,  that  members 
would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  superannuation 
or  pension  at  the  end  of  life? — In  some  way  or 
other  I  believe  they  would. 

16170.  You  are  aware  that  they  have  not  done 
very  much  in  this  way  in  these  two  big  societies 
which  have  schemes  ? — Is  that  really  for  the 
benefit  of  old  age,  the  Foresters  and  the  other 
society  that  you  refer  to  ? — Yes. 

16171.  Yes? — It  has  not  been  under  our  con- 
sideration for  that  benefit. 

16172.  But  it  is  in  their  rules,  and  lias  been 
for  years  ? — In  the  society  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected, certainly,  when  it  has  been  talked  over  of 
joining  those  societies,  they  have  had  that  ob- 
jection ;  they  pi'efer  managing  their  own  affairs  ; 
and  there  are  several  societies  in  our  own  district 
— Avell,  I  should  say  I  could  point  to  a  dozen — 
which  are  not  connected  with  either  the  Foix'sters 
or  the  other  society  that  you  have  referred  to. 
They  are  all  separate  and  distinct  societies. 

16173.  But  are  they  miners  that  belong  to 
those  societies  that  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Booth. 

16174.  The  Ashby  Union  is  rather  a  large 
union,  large  in  area,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

16170.  And,  with  the  few  people  who  are  in 
the  workhouse,  the  probability  is  that  their 
homes  are  considerably  distant  from  the  work- 
house ? — -A  number  came  from  a  long  distance  to  Leave  of 
the  workhouse ;  some  are  close  to,  from  Ashby,  *'5s«"<=e' 
the  town  of  Ashby  ;  but  others  are  from  various 
districts  round. 

16176.  The  greater  number  would  be  living  at 
a  distance  ? — Yes. 

16177.  A  distance  of  some  miles  ? — Yes. 

16178.  Beyond  a  walk?— Yes. 

16179.  So  that  for  them  to  go  out  at  reiivdar 
intervals,  as  is  done  in  the  town  imions,  would 
be  of  no  use  as  far  as  visiting  their  friends  went  ; 
going  out  of  the  workhouse  for  a  few  hoiu-s  in 
tiie  course  of  the  day  ? — They  could  not  do  that. 

16180.  And  it  is  on  that  account,  I  suppose, 
that  the  system  of  allowing  them  to  go  out  and 
stay  a  night  or  two  away  has  been  adopted  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  live  more  than  five  miles  away  from 
the  workhouse  where  we  are,  and  we  have 
several  now  from  our  district  in  the  house. 

16181.  And  can  respectable  old  paupers  in 
the  workhouse  usually  get  permission  to  do  that, 
to  visit  their  friends,  and  stay  the  night  out  ? — 
Occasionally  they  do.  I  do  not  knoAv  how  often 
it  is  so,  but  more  in  the  summer  time  than  the 
winter. 

16182.  And  that  is  a  privilege  which  Avould  be 
of  more  value  to  them  than  the  permission  to 
regularly  leave  the  workhouse  for  a  few  hours  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  think  they  would  be  better  -Nyith 
more  exercise  in  the  gardens  or  crofts. 

16183.  Your  idea  is,  that  beyond  walking  in 
the  gardens  they  might  take  a  walk  in  the 
adjoining  roads? — Yes;  and  the  class  that  I 
belong  to  would  prefer  their  aged  people  not  to 
be  in  the  house.  It  is  there  the  greatest  ob- 
jection is ;  they  do  strongly  object  to  the  house. 
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]Mi .  Bootli — continued. 

16184.  Quite  .^o.  I  -will  come  to  that.  It  is 
mainly  an  out-door  union  r — Yes. 

16185.  The  relief  is  mainly  given  out  of  doors  ? 
—Yes. 

16186.  And  the  objection  that  is  felt  is  that 
the  relief  is  not  more  readily  given  out  of  doors  ?  — 
Yes. 

16187.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  addition  to  the 
few  who  are  in  the  house,  there  are  a  good  manv 
who  have  no  other  way,  who  would  be  granted 
no  other  way,  of  receiving  relief? — There  is  a 
number  who  have  now  no  relief  at  all,  because 
they  would  not  grant  them  anything  except 
by  going  into  the  house  for  it. 

16188.  And  the  feeling  is  so  strong  against 
going  into  the  house  that  they  stay  out  and 
receive  no  relief  ? — Yes;  there  is  a  number  to - 

^^"y^^who  areJay  who  are  outside  and  will  not  go  in,  and  who 
are  receiving  no  relief  at  the  present  time. 

16189.  Are  those  people  who  have  applied 
and  been  refused,  or  are  they  people  who  have 
not  a2:)plied  because  they  think  they  would  be 
refused  ?— Some  have  applied  and  been  refused  ; 
others  have  not  applied,  and  simply  been  main- 
tained by  those  who  are  unable  to  maintain 
them, 

16190.  And  they  would  apply  if  they  thought 
there  Avas  a  chance  of  obtaining  relief  ? — Yes. 

16191.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which  applica- 
tion has  been  made  and  refused  ? — I  could  not 
say  that  there  have  been  many ;  but  I  can  say 
that  there  is  a  nvunber  who  will  not  apply 
because  they  expect  that  their  children  would 
have  to  pay  the  whole  amount,  and,  therefore, 
they  would  sooner  struggle  on  in  poverty  and 
distress  than  apply  there  and  have  it  demanded 
from  their  children. 

16192.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  specimen  of  excellent 
administration  of  its  kind  ? — Yes.  I  state  there 
I  am  in  favour  of  the  present  administration.  I 
could  not  complain  of  it ;  it  is  not  against  the 
administration  that  I  have  anything  to  say.  It 
is  the  system  which  we  should  readily  aj^preciate, 
and  very  heartily  appreciate,  if  it  could  be  pro- 
vided Avithout  having  to  become  destitute,  and 
when  Ave  receive  it  to  become  paupers  by  it. 

16193.  That  is  to  say,  you  give  a  general 
approval  to  the  policy  ? — Yes. 

16194.  But  you  think  that  it  is  carried  out 
nfmHrp"*^''  °^  somewhat  stringently ;  that  there  are  cases  in 

which  the  vicAv  might  be  taken  that  the  children 
were  too  poor  to  contribute  ? — Yes. 

16195.  When  the  guardians,  as  they  stand, 
take  the  vicAv  that  the  children  shall  contribute  ? 
— Yes.  And  in  some  instances  there  is  not  suffi- 
cent  investigation  or  consideration  before  they 
say  they  must  contribute  the  full  amount.  For 
instance,  myself;  my  father  Avas  in  receipt  of 
relief,  and  I  Avas  compelled,  not  befoi-e  the 
magistrates,  I  consider  I  was  compelled  by  the 
guardians.  I  appealed  to  them  to  be  relieved  of 
t.  ,  \  had  eight  children  at  the  time.  I  Avas  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  his  maintenance,  and  I 
and  my  brother  had  to  contribute  the  whole  that 
he  Avas  alloAved. 


children 

illustrative 

cases. 


ChuiriiKiii — cuntimied. 

16197.  Each  of  you?— Yes;  and  he  Avorked 
up  to  about  from  60  to  65. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

16198.  Do  you  remember  AA-hat  your  Avages 
Avere  at  that  time  ? — My  Avages  Avoidd  average 
pretty  near  1/. 

Mr.  Booth. 

16199.  "Were  you  then  AA'orking  in  the  mines? 
— I  was  not. 

16200.  What  were  you  employed  at  then  ? 
— At  the  same  occupation  as  I  am  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Broadtiurst. 

16201.  Check-weigher? — Yes.  The  collieries 
at  that  time  were  only  working  tAvo  or  three  days, 
and  I  received  my  Avages  from  the  colliers,  and 
they  pay  me  according  to  the  time  they  Avork, 
so  that  it  would  not  average,  the  summer  and  the 
winter,  at  that  time  more  than  the  amount  that  I 
stated.    I  had  one  boy  to  work  out  of  the  eight. 

Chairman. 

16202.  You  had  a  boy  at  Avork  as  Avell  ? — I 
had  a  boy  at  Avork. 

16203.  And  he  brought  home  his  Avages,  I 
suppose  ? — He  brought  home  his  Avages,  yes. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

16204.  HoAv  much  ? — I  think  at  that  time  he 
woidd  have  about  lOi. 

16205.  Thirty  shillings,  total  average? — Yes. 

16206.  Eight  children  ?— Yes. 
]  6207.  Rent  ?— Five  shillings. 

16208.  That  is  25^.  for  food  and  clothing, 
school,  and  society  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Booth. 

16209.  Did  your  brother  live  at  a  distance  ?— • 
He  lived  Avithin  perhaps  a  dozen  yards,  on  the 
opposite  side  to  me.  He  Avas  older ;  he  is  about 
10  years  older  than  I  am. 


Chairman. 
16196.  How  much  was  he  alloAved  ?- 
3s.,  and  Ave  contributed  Is.  Qd. 


-He  had 


Mr.  Stochall. 

16210.  At  the  same  occupation  ? — He  Avas  a 
miner. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

16211.  He  AA^as  doAA'n  below? — Yes.  That  is 
only,  Avhat  I  may  say,  a  specimen  of  a  good  many 
cases  where  they  are  compelled  to  contribute 
Avho  are  unable,  at  the  present  time,  are  compelled 
to  pay,  and  are  paying,  and  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  parents  ;  and,  as  miners,  Ave 
talk  these  matters  over  priA^ately,  and  to  our- 
selves, and  we  have  a  very  great  objection  to  this, 
AA-hat  Ave  consider,  unfair  imposition  ujnm 
us.  After  a  man  has  Avorked,  and  if  he  has  not 
been  able  to  save  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  his  old 
age,  Ave  presume  that  the  country  has  been  bene- 
fited by  his  labour,  and  must  have  been  enriched 
in  some  way  or  other,  but  he  has  not  received 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  his  old  age, 
and  Ave  think  that  somehoAv  or  other  something 
oiight  to  be  done  to  provide  it  for  him. 
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Mr.  Burton. 


[  Contin  fed. 


Chairman. 

16212.  Have  you  had  occasion,  since  you 
have  been  a  guardian,  to  resist  the  action 
of  your  brother  guardians  in  compelling  people 
to  contribute  towards  their  parents '? — I  have 
in  some  instances  objected.  One  instance 
was  where  a  man  applied  and  they  would 
not  grant  him  it.  They  said  he  would  be 
better  in  the  house.  The  sons  went  and 
appeared  before  the  guardians,  and  they  were 
willing  to  contribute  something  towards  his 
maintenance,  but  thought  the  guardians  should 
contribute  something  as  well,  and  they  Avould 
supplement  whatever  the  guardians  Avould  allow 
him.  But  that  man  to-day  is  not  in  the  house, 
and  he  is  simply  living,  existing,  in  going  round, 
shall  I  say,  cadging. 

16213.  The  guardians  would  not  contribute 
anything  ? — The  guardians  would  not  contribute 
anything,  and  they  are  not  doing  so  to-day,  to  his 
maintenance  and  support,  and  he  is  simply  relieved 
by  a  few  coppers  that  he  can  get  from  one  and 
another ;  and  we  feel  sorry  that  a  man  after 
working  up  to  70  shoidd  be  relieved  by  going 
for  a  few  coppers  from  anyone  from  whom  he  can 
get  it. 

Mr.  Henley. 

16214.  What  are  his  sons  doing  ? — He  has 
three  sons.  They  do  occasionally  contribute. 
One  was  willing  to  contribute  to  him,  and 
contribute  to  him  regularly.  One,  a  young 
man,  does  not  contribute  to  him  at  all. 
He  is  struggling  to-day  from  the  strain  of 
poverty. 

Chairman. 

16215.  But  the  third  young  man  also  does  not 
contribute  to  him ;  is  he  married  ? — He  is  not 
married. 

16216.  And  is  he  a  collier  ? — He  is  a  collier. 

16217.  And  he  might,  therefore,  be  able  to 
contribute  to  his  father  ? — I  consider  that  he 
ought  to  contribute  to  him.  In  comparing  his 
case  with  others,  there  are  a  great  many  who  are 
not  so  able  to  contribute  as  he  is,  but  they  are 
contributing,  men  wdth  families  and  in  receipt 
of  very  little  wages,  at  the  present  time.  Other 
coUiers,  not  working  much,  are  compelled  to 
pay  and  do  pay,  and  their  arrears  stand 
against  them  during  the  past  lock-out,  when  we 
were  out  for  about  12  or  14  weeks.  If  there 
were  any  arrears  they  have  had  to  be  paid  up 
since  to  the  maintenance  of  their  parents. 

Mr.  Booth. 

16218.  And,  in  your  own  case,  your  brother 
and  you  paid  the  whole  relief,  but  I  presume  the 
relief  was  paid  by  the  guardians  to  your  father  ? 
—Yes. 

16219.  And  by  you  and  your  brother  to  them? 
—Yes. 

■e  16220.  The  guardians'  position  is  that  they,  in 
fact,  guarantee  the  relief,  and  collect  from  the 
sons  ? — That  is  an  illusti'ation  of  several  of  the 
cases.  We  contributed  the  whole  amount.  The 
difference  was,  my  father  was  not  living  at 
Ashby  or  in  the  Ashby  district ;  he  was  living 
at  HucknaU  Torkard,  Nottingham,  and  receiving 
thebenefit  from  the  Union  there,  and  it  was  paid 
86630. 
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to  the  Ashby  Union  here  and  v,ent  to  iiini.  But 
there  is  a  number  of  cases  in  wliich  the  wliole  of 
the  relief  is  demanded  from  the  childivn ;  the 
whole  of  the  relief  granted, 

16221.  And  are  there  cases  in  Avliich  that  is 
done  with  the  a[)])roval  of  the  children,  in  order 
that  the  relief  may  be  fairly  divided  amongst 
them  ? — In  several  cases  it  is  so.  Well,  they  all 
think  it  is  unjust  that  they  should  be  com])elled. 
Some  are  willhig  and  others  are  not  willing; 
but  to  equalise  it  it  has  to  go  through  the 
union. 

16222.  To  have  fair  play  al!  round,  it  answers 
every  purpose  to  let  the  money  be  collected  by 
the  union  ? — Yes.  One  family  I  would  refer  to 
has  just  recently  come  before  our  notice ;  a 
woman  with  four  sons,  I  believe  it  is.  I  am  not 
sure  ;  but  two  were  willing  to  pay  their  shilling 
to  her,  and  the  others  Avould  not  pay  or  con- 
tribute anything  ;  but  they  had  to  go  before  the 
magistrates  at  Ashby,  and  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  their  share  to  her  maintenance.  To  get 
her  relief  she  went  into  the  house,  and  then  the 
guardians  summoned  them  for  her  support  wliile 
in  the  house,  and  they  have  since  been  compelled, 
and  are  now  paying  arrears  equal  to  those  who 
had  contributed  willingly.  They  are  contribut- 
ing their  share  towards  it,  and  they  have  had  to 
pay,  too,  through  the  relieving  officer,  the  arrears 
and  the  expenses  of  going  to  the  court. 

16223.  I  understand  that  all  this  you  approve 
as  a  policy  ;  you  believe  it  to  be  the  best  general 
policy  ? — I  could  not  say  I  approve  of  that 
policy ;  I  prefer  something  of  superannuation, 
where  they  should  not  have  to  do  it. 

16224.  But  with  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  existing  Poor  Law  you  approve  of  the 
general  lines  of  that  policy  of  the  Ashby  board  ? 
— I  approve  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Ashby 
board,  where  they  are  not  too  hard  on  the  work- 
ing classes.  I  do  believe  that  they  ought  to  be 
relieved  to  a  certain  extent,  and  not  be  com- 
pelled, through  their  children,  to  pay  the  full 
amount  when  they  are  not  able  to  do  so. 

16225.  That  iS  to  say,  you  woidd  not  pursue 
that  policy  quite  so  far  ? — No.  It  is  a  matter  of 
discretion  with  the  board  ;  and  sometimes  I  have 
thought  they  have  not  had  sufficient  investiga- 
tion of  the  cases,  and  the  guardians  have  not  felt 
sufficient  interest  to  knoAv  the  whole  circum- 
stances, the  surrounding  circumstance?  generally. 

16226.  And  you  Avould  say  that  the  opinion  of  General  \vi^l 
the  working  classes  generally  concurs  with  your "  P^nsiot 

.  .      o     V  scheme, 
opmion  .■' —  I  es. 

16227.  Then  you  think  there  is  a  better  way 
with  regard  to  the  old,  or  might  be  a  better  way  ? 
— I  feel  confident  there  might  be  a  better  way 
which  would  give  a  great  deal  better  satisfaction 
to  the  working  classes  and  the  old  aged. 

16228.  And  that  you  think  shoidd  in  some  way 
secure  at  a  certain  age  a  small  pension  ? — Yef, 
not  less  than  5s.  a  week. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

16229.  Each?— Each. 

Mr.  Booth. 

16230.  And  do  you  think  that  possibly  finan- 
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Mr.  Burton. 
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Mr.  Booi/i. 


Would 

encourage 

thrift. 


Wages. 


claily  iiiey  might  be  able  to  afford  to  pay  some-        1624.3.  Six  shillings  a  day  ? — It  would  not 

average  6.s.  after  payments  Avere  made.  There 
are  a  considerable  amount  of  deductions  made 
before  it  actually  reaches  the  collier. 


thing  towards  that  ? — I  believe  thev  would 
willingly;  but  how  1  could  not  say.  1  would 
not  think  that  it  would  be  acceptable  through 
voluntarily  contributing  to  friendly  societies 
similar  to  the  Foresters. 

16231.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  was  collected 
in  the  same  way  that  benefit  societies  collect 
their  funds  it  would  injure  the  benefit  socie- 
ties?— We  have  an  idea  that  if  that  was  collected 
beyond  what  is  now  done  by  friendly  societies, 
it  would  injure  their  present  mode  of  carrying  on. 
I  think  that  the  multiplicity  of  the  collections 
would  interfere  the  one  with  the  other. 

16232.  You  would  prefer  that  the  funds  should 
be  raised  by  taxation  of  which  all  paid  their 
share  ? — Certainly  ;  I  am  very  much  in  favour 
of  that. 

16233.  And  you  believe  that  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem, you  have  told  us,  would  break  down,  because 
those  who  would  most  need  it  ultimately  would 
be  the  least  likely  to  look  forward  to  that  want  ? 
— Yes.  I  believe  there  would  be  a  great  many, 
as  it  is  now,  who  do  not  contribute  even  to 
friendly  societies,  who  become  paupers  and  want 
relief. 

16234.  So  that  your  final  conclusion  is  that 
the  pension  which  is  desirable  at  that  age  should 
be  provided  for  out  of  taxation  ? — Yes  ;  and  they 
should  not  have  to  become  destitute  for  it,  not  have 
to  become  paupers.  I  should  certainly  be  in  favour 
of  something  permanent  and  that  they  could  rely 
on  without  having  to  become  paupers  for  it. 

16235.  And  you  would  think  that  other  savings 
would  be  added  to  it  ? — 1  believe  it  would  induce 
that.  I  do  not  think  it  would  interfere  with 
their  present  mode  of  thrift.  1  believe  it  would 
certainly  have  a  tendency  to  increase  to  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes  generally.  It 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  thoroughly  maintain 
them ;  and,  therefore,  they  would  consider  that 
that  not  being  sufficient  they  would  be  induced  to 
pi'Ovide  a  little  beyond  it  if  possible. 

16236.  They  would  make  then  greater  efi^orts 
than  they  make  now  ?  —  Yes. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

16237.  What  does  a  miner  earn  now,  taking 
him  at  the  present  time  ;  an  average  miner,  his 
average  wage  ? — I  could  not  give  the  exact 
amount. 

16238.  No,  but  an  approximate  ? — At  the 
present  time  we  are  only  making  three  days' 
time  in  the  week,  and  he  would  only  be  earning 
20s.  to  25s.  in  the  week. 

Chairman. 

16239.  Are  you  only  getting  three  days  a 
week  ? — That  is  all ;  it  is  not  so  much  as  that 
sometimes.  (cv'-wj 

16240.  I  know;  but  at  this  time? — At  this 
time  our  colleries  are  not  working  more  than 
three  days. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 
16241-2.  Take  the  average  of  five  days  a  week, 
what  would  his  wages  be  ? — It  would  average 
from  30s.,  a  little  over  30s.  a  week. 


16244.  Your  own  wages  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

16245.  What  are  they  ? — There  is  a  deduction  IJe<ii»* 
first  of  all  for  the  club. 

16246.  What  club  ?— The  colliery  club. 

16247.  A  sick  fund  ? — Accident. 

16248.  Accident  and  sick? — No;   no  sickness 
attached  to  that. 

16249.  That  is  a  club  to  w^hich  the  employer 
makes  a  contribution  ? — No,  he  does  not  contribute 
at  all.  It  is  a  club  that  Avas  previously  held  by 
the  company,  and  it  w^as  deducted  from  the  men's 
wages,  but  since  that,  the  last  few  years,  at  that 
colliery  with  which  1  am  particularly  acquainted 
they  have  taken  it  over  into  their  own  hands ; 
they  manage  it  themselves,  and  they  pay  3rf.  per 
week. 

16250.  To  that  ?— Yes. 

16251.  What  is  the  next  payment  ?— The 
next  payment  will  be  for  repairs  of  tools  and 
powder. 

16252.  How  much  is  that? — As  a  practical 
miner  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  be  justified  in 
saying  the  amount. 

16253.  How  much  would  that  be  ? — I  really 
could  not  tell. 

16254.  Twopence,  Zd.  or  4^?.  ?— It  would  be 
more  than  that ;  I  will  say  perhaps  Qd. 

16255.  Sixpence  we  wiU  say  ;  then  what  else  ? 
— Then  there  is  the  check-weigher's  waeres. 

16256.  Per  man  ? — It  will  average  

16257.  A  penny? — More  than  that,  it  will 
average  2d. 

16258.  Twopence,  wiU  it  ? — They  are  paid,  of 
course,  by  percentage  of  tonnage. 

16259.  Certainly.  I  know.  Then  you  have 
your  ordinary  sick  society  to  maintain,  of  which 
you  are  secretary  ? — Yes. 

16260.  In  addition  to  those  ? — Yes,  and  the 
Miners'  Association. 

16261.  And  the  Miners'  Association  Qd.  or  Is.  ? 
— Well,  up  to  now  for  several  weeks  it  has 
been  a  shilling,  but  now  the  work  falling  off  to 
three  days  a  week  it  is  now  6c?.  a  week. 

16202.  And  what  is  the  sick  club  that  you  are 
secretary  of? — Is.  Qd.  a  month. 

16263.  How  much  is  that  a  week? — 4^</. 

16264.  That  is  Is.  Q\d.  a  week  that  you  have  in 
petty  outgoings  ? — Considermg  candles  and  pro- 
viding of  tools  ;  that  includes  the  repairs  of  tools ; 
but  the  providing  of  tools  would  make  it  average 
2s.  per  week. 

16265.  You  have  not  put  it  all  down.  You 
work  with  candles  in  your  pit,  because  you  have 
no  gas  ? — Not  much. 

16266.  There  is  no  gas  m  your  mines? — No. 

16267.  Then  you  make  it  2s.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

16268.  Now,do  you  ever  have  in  your  business 
as  a  miner  a  collection  now  and  again  on  a  Satur- 
day at  the  pay-table  or  pit  bank,  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  for  some  miner  who  is  just  hard  up, 
or  out  of  order,  lost  a  child,  or  in  sickness,  or  had 
other  accidents  of  life  ? — There  are  very  few 
pay  days  go  but  what  there  are  some  appeals 
made  to  every  woi'kman. 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

16269.  With  some  charitable  object  ? — With 
some  charitable  oliject. 

16270.  Some  contribute,  some  do  not  ? — It  is 
not  compulsory. 

16271.  It  is  not  compulsory,  no;  but  they  are 
appealed  to  ? — Yes,  appealed  to,  and  very  often 
by  those  who  are  out  of  work  at  other  places ; 
those  who  are  out  of  work  are  often  appealing  to 
those  who  are  at  work. 

16272.  We  have  now  got  to  about  2s.  a  Aveek 
for  payments  for  contributions  to  the  Miner's 
Union,  to  their  trade  union  we  may  call  it,  to 
sick  clubs,  to  accident  funds,  to  the  candle  fund, 
to,  the  powder  fund,  to  the  sharpening  of  tools 
fund;  and  then  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
charitable  sources  here,  my  Lord.  I  do  not 
know  a  single  workshop  in  England  where  there 
are  many  Saturdays  in  the  year  pass,  I  will  say 
pay  days,  but  what  there  are  appeal  sheets  there 
to  those  receiving  wages  to  assist  their  less  for- 
tunate brothers. 

Chairman. 

16273.  I  am  looking  at  your  object.  Your 
object  is  to  see  what  demands  there  are  upon 
wages,  and  how  few  persons  there  are  who  are 
able  to  support  their  parents  after  performing 
their  duties  ? 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

16274.  We  have  got  to  the  end  of  that.  Now, 
I  want  to  bring  out  the  items,  and  I  have  brought 
out  all  these  items,  and  it  is  the  same  in  all  indus- 
tries, in  all  trades,  and  in  all  works  ? — Yes. 

16275.  You  have  all  these  things  to  meet 
before  your  own  family  charges  and  your  contri- 
butions to  your  parents  ? — Yes. 

16276.  Well  now,  in  your  case,  your  brother 
and  yourself  made  a  contribution  of  35.  a  week  ? 
—Yes. 

16277.  Why  could  that  not  have  been  paid 
direct  by  voii  and  your  brother  instead  of  through 
the  parochial  officials  ? — It  would  have  been  had 
he  been  at  Hugglescote  where  we  were. 

16278.  But  you  had  to  transmit  it  ? — We  had 
to  transmit  it,  and  before  we  were  asked,  he  lived 
out  of  his  savings ;  he  was  an  agricultural 
labourer. 

16279.  Your  father  ?— Yes  ;  and  he  worked 
to  over  60,  and  he  managed  during  his  lifetime 
to  save  a  few  pounds  ;  and  that  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  when  he  could  not  earn  a  day's 


wage ;  he  was  discharged. 


16280.  Do  you  know,  in  your  union,  whether 
there  are,  at  any  time,  agricultural  labourers 
proceeded  against  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
parents  ?  —  There  are  very  few  agricultural 
labourers  in  our  own  district. 

16281.  It  has  not  come  under  your  notice? — 
It  has  not  come  directly  to  my  notice,  sir. 

16282.  Well,  now,  in  the  case  of  the  pension 
schemCj  what  I  have  understood  you  to  say  was, 
you  would  like  to  see  some  scheme  dissociated 
from  the  pauper  brand? — Decidedly  ;  that  is  so. 

16283.  To  which  they  are  entitled  by  right 
and  by  law  without  any  process  of  liiuniHation  or 
degradation  ? — Yes. 

16284.  Do  you  think  that  it  could  be  veiy 
generally  accepted  that  workpeople  could  make  a 
contribution  to  a  scheme  of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not 


Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

think  they  would  he  able  to  contribute,  as  I  have 
said  before,  a  weekly  payment  to  it  ;  but,  in- 
directly, I  believe  that  they  would  Avelcome  any 
scheme  whereby  they  would  be  benefited  by  i^- c^nty j(,utions 
But  Avith  the  number  of  contributions,  as  I  liave  unwoiHable- 
said  before,  with  friendly  societies  and  insurances, 
and  the  present  payments  they  have  to  make,  I 
am  afraid  the  complication  would  be  that  one 
would  press  the  other  out. 

16285.  Would  you  think  that  in  the  establish- 
ment of  any  scheme  for  the  relief  of  old  age 
it  should  be  for  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband  ; 
I  mean  independently.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
married  couple,  and  arrangements  are  made  for 
a  scheme  of  pension  for  the  man  at  65  or  60 
years  of  age  ;  do  you  think  it  should  include  the 
woman  separately  to  prevent  her  being  left  desti- 
tute ? — I  believe  the  woman  ought  to  be  entitled 
to  it  as  well  as  the  man. 

16286.  Do  you  realise  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  pension  scheme  to  which  the  pensioner  made  a 
contribution,  in  that  case  it  Avould  have  to  be  a 
contribution  by  the  man  and  a  contribution  by 
the  woman? — I  could  not  say  that  I  would 
favour  a  contribution  in  the  way  that  societies 
are  ruled. 

16287.  You   do   not   favour   a  contributory 
scheme  ? — No. 

Mr.  Pell. 

16288.  You  are  a  guardian,  I  think? — Yes. 

16289.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian? 
— Nearly  12  months. 

16290.  Only  recently  elected  ?— That  is  all. 

16291.  Do  you  attend  pretty  regularly? — I 
always  attend  except  during  the  time  while  the 
colliery  has  been  working ;  after  the  lockout 
there  was  a  number  of  days  that  the  colliery 
worked  on  the  days  that  the  guardians  met, 
when,  as  a  working  man,  it  would  not  pay  me  to 
go  there,  without  any  remuneration,  to  lose  a  day. 

16292.  You  do  not  mind  my  putting  this  ques- 
tion to  yon.  Do  the  workmen  make  any  con- 
tribution for  the  guardian  while  he  attends — for 
you  or  any  guardian  while  he  attends  at  the 
business  of  the  board  ? — Not  a  fraction. 

16293.  You  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  case 
in  my  union  where  I  live  ? — I  may  say,  as  a 
workman,  I  have  often  even  more  than  paid  my 
own  expenses  to  Ashby  ;  I  have  paid  the  expenses 
of  some  of  the  applicants  who  could  not  afford 
their  own  expenses  out  of  my  own  funds. 

16294.  That  leads  me  to  put  a  question  to  you 

Is  it  a  practice  of  your  board,  when  there  is  an^pp^.^^^.^^^^ 
old  person  who  is  unable  to  walk  a  distance,  or  to  guardians, 
to  whom  it  would  be  painfid  to  attempt  to  do 
so — is  it  the  practic  e  of  yom-  board  to  allow  a 
carriage  for  him  to  go  up  to  the  board  to  state 
his  case  ? — I  have  not  known  of  an  instance  of 
that,  sir,  either  by  payment  of  railway  fare,  or 
carriage. 

16295.  Do  they  comjjel  all  the  applicants  to 
come  before  the  board  before  they  grant  relief  ? — 
They  do  not  compel  aU  ;  a  number  of  applications 
are  made  through  various  guardians. 

16296.  Through  the  guardians? — Yes. 

16297.  You  stated,  in  answer,  I  think,  to 
Mr.  Broadhurst,  that  the  rent  you  pay  is 
5s.  a  week  ? — It  was  the  amount  I  paid  at  the 
time. 

"U  u  2 
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a  cottage  that  I 
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children. 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

16298.  Is  that  the  usual  rent  of  the  coUiers' 
houses  at  Hugolescote  and  Coalville  ? — It  would 
hardly  be  the  average. 
Keiu.  16299.  Would  it  be  the  average?— It  would 

be  above  it. 

1 6300.  The  coEiei's'  rent  would  be  below  what 
you  have  stated  ?  —  The  colliers'  rent  would 
be  below  the  amount  I  stated.  But  having  a 
large  family,  I  was  obliged  to  have  a  lai'ge  house. 
It  would  be  45.  to  4*.  6c?.,  the  average  rent  of  a 
miner's  dv^elling,  so  I  am  within  limits  there. 

16301.  Are  you  not  a  shopkeeper? — I  should 
not  say  that  I  am  ;  my  wife  has  sold  some  small 
wares ;  but  I  have  never  taken  an  interest  in  it. 

1 6302.  liut  does  the  rent  for  your  house  include 
a  shop  ? — No. 

16303.  It  does  not  ?— It  was 
took,  not  a  shop. 

16304.  But  the  5s.  does  not  include  a  shop; 
what  are  you  assessed  at  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  ; 
I  believe  it  is  12/.  I  have  the  house  transferred 
to  myself  now  ;  I  do  not  pay  rent. 

16305.  You  told  us  a  little  while  ago  that  the 
of  guardians  compelled — you  made  use  of  the  word 

compelled,  though  it  was  not  compelling — but 
the  guardians  brought  you  to  pay  Is.  Qd.  a  week 
for  the  maintenance  of  your  father,  and  your 
brother  another  Is.  6f/.  ? — Yes. 

16306.  And  your  brother  is  an  agricultural 
labourer  ? — No,  a  miner ;  my  father  was  an  agri- 
cultural labourer. 

16307.  Is  your  brother  married  ? — Yes. 

16308.  And  you  thought  that  was  rather 
"  hard  lines  "  to  call  upon  you  and  your  bi'other  ? 
- — I  did  feel  it  extremely  keenly. 

16309.  Did  they  give  any  relief  as  well  as  the 
3s.  ?— Not  at  all. 

16310.  You  made  some  reference  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ashby 
Union  to  the  ex  ajpcio  guardians  ;  and  you  have 
told  us  that  you  have  attended  there  pretty 
regularly ;  would  you  say  what  ex  officio  guard- 
ians you  have  ever  seen  sitting  on  the  board  at 
Ashby,  and  the  names  of  them  ?  —  Canon 
Beaumont  has  not  been  extraordinarily  regular. 
M  r.  Moore,  of  Appleby,  does  attend  regularly. 

16311-12.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  these 
gentlemen  really  attended  ;  there  are  ten  ex  officio 
guardians  ? — Ye?. 

16313.  You  made  reference  to  a  case  of  an 
old  man,  to  whom  you  said  the  doctor  made 
an  allowance  ? — Yes. 

16314.  The  parish  doctor  ?  The  Chairman 
put  a  question  to  you,  "  Was  it  the  parish 
"  doctor  ?"  and  you  said  "  Yes."  How  can  the 
parish  doctor  make  an  allowance  to  anybody  ? — 
You  will  understand  that  I  have  not  had  very 
much  experience  of  the  Poor  Laws,  but  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  a  parish  doctor  has  to 
jirovide  in  cases  of  destitution. 

16315.  Well,  you  have  been  wrongly  in- 
structed ? — Well,  he  does  give  relief  in  cases 
of  destitution  and  poverty  where  they  are  not 
able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

16316.  Then  he  does  it  illegally.  But  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  this  parish  doctor,  in  the  case 
you  mentioned,  ordered  the  man  relief  ? — It  is 
often  left  to  the  relieving  officer. 

16317.  Keep  to  this  one  case,  because  I  have 
no  right  to  go  into  any  other  ?— That  case  was 
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Mr.  Pell — continued, 
left  to  the  doctor,  what  he  recommended 
had  recommended  that 
through  food,  or  what 
by  the  board. 

16318.  But  had  it  to  come  up  before  the 
board  ?— It  had  to  come  up  before  the  board, 
and  it  was  confirmed  by  the  board — the  payment 
of  it, 

16319.  Did  that  old  man  do  any  work  while 
he  was  having  this?— H3  could  not" do  anything; 
he  is  unable  to  do  any. 

16320.  Had  you  anything  to  complain  about 
that  case,  or  not  ?  Do  you  think  he  was  treated 
fairly  ? — I  think  the  case  was  dealt  very  hardly 
with,  and  1  was  very  sorry.  I  did  what  I  could 
for  the  man,  personally. 

16321.  You  do   not   think  he  had  enough 
granted  to  him  ?  — I  do  not  think  he  had. 
think  he  ought  to  have  had  a  certain  amount  of 
relief  granted  to  him  permanently. 

16322.  I  think  you  said  you  have  known  cases 
of  a  son  objecting  to  contribute  to  the  help  of 
his  parent.  Did  you  not  mention  that  in  one  or 
two  cases  sons  objected  because  one  stood  out 

and  Avould  not  help  ?— Some  sons  have  been  Awsitnce 
willing  to  help  and  assist,  but  they  have  thought <='''''''*^- 
it  unfair— at  the  time  they  thought  it  unfair 
— that  they  should  contribute  at  all ;  they  still 
further  thought  that  it  was  unfair  for  them  to 
contribute  while  the  other  part  of  the  family 
would  not  contribute. 

16323.  Well,  now,  in  those  cases — you  are  a 
guardian,  so  I  may  ask  you  that  question— has 
the  board  insisted,  as  far  they  could,  upon  the 
son  who  stood  out  being  made  to  pay  his  share  ? — 
Yes. 

16324.  They  have?— Yes. 

16325.  Do  you  think  that  right  or  wrong?— 
The  principle  of  makmg  him  pay  his  equal  share 
I  should  consider  fair.  But  the  the  principle  of 
payment  at  all  I  object  to  very  strongly. 

_  16326.  Do  you  object  to  a  parent  maintaining 
his  son  or  child  ?  Do  you  object  to  the  board  of 
guardians  prosecutiong  a  parent,  a  mother  or  a 
father,  Avho  did  not  maintain  their  children  ? — If 
they  were  unable,  as  a  great  many  of  our  working 
classes  are,  1  should  think  it  was  as  hard  that 
way  as  the  other. 

16327.  Well,  we  wiU  not  take  the  case  of 
inability.  But,  if  they  were  able,  would  you 
think  it  unfair  or  "  hard  line«  "  for  a  parent  to 
be  made  to  maintain  his  child  ? — V\  hilst  the  law 
stands  as  it  does,  I  presmne  it  has  to  be  carried 
out. 

16328.  Certainly.  I  wanted  your  views  and 
the  views  of  the  class  to  Avhich  you  belong.  Do  vou 
think  it  is  an  unfair  thing  in  the  law  of  England 
that  a  parent,  if  he  is  able,  should  be  compelled, 
if  he  is  disinclined  to  do  so,  to  maintain  his  child  ? 
— If  he  was  able,  I  beheve  he  would  need  no 
obligation  to  do  it,  he  would  do  it  with  willingness. 

16329.  But  they  do  not  all  do  it,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  and  you  must  know  it — they  neglect 
the  child.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
thought  it  a  right  thing  in  policy  (if  you  like  to 
call  it  that)  in  those  cases,  that  the  parent  who 
was  able,  but  Avho  failed  in  his  duty,  should  be 
compelled  to  maintain  his  child  ?—  I  do  not  know 
of  instances  where  a  parent  
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Chairman. 

]6330.  Do  you  think  it  right  or  wrong  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  right  for  a  parent  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pell. 

16.331.  You  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  compel 
a  parent  to  maintain  the  child,  or  the  child  to 
maintain  the  parent  ?  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
about  it  ;  I  only  wanted  to  know  ? — No. 

1G332.  You  have  stated  here  that  you  thought 
the  out-door  relief  in  your  union  was  not  given 
in  sufficient  amount  to  enable  the  [)erson  who 
received  it  to  live  on  it  ? — That  is  so. 
'001-  16333.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  in  your  union 
do  the  board  allow  a  person  who  has  out-door 
'  relief  to  get  anything  besides  the  relief  that  is 
paid  by  the  relieving  officer  ? — They  expect, 
before  they  give  any  relief  at  all  to  anyone,  for 
them  to  become  destitute. 

16334.  Yes  ;  they  have  got  to  be  that  ? — And 
those  who  are  earning,  and  can  earn  a  sufficient 
maintenance,  do  not  receive  relief  ;  they  con- 
sider they  are  not  proper  applications  for  it. 

16335.  Excuse  me,  that  is  not  an  answer  to 
my  question.  You  are  a  guardian,  and  thei'efore 
it  is  within  your  own  knowledge,  or  might  be — 
in  your  boai'd  when  they  have  granted  out-door 
relief  to  a  person  which  you  say  is  inadequate — 
and  I  daresay  it  is — do  the  board  wink — (perhaps 
that  is  the  proper  expression)  — do  the  board 
wink  at  the  out-door  poor  getting  a  little  more  by 
their  own  services — running  errands,  or  working 
in  his  garden,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — They 
consider  that  that  is  the  be-t  course  to  take  to 
help  them  ;  if  they  have  not  a  sufficient  mainten- 
ance in  some  cases  they  are  assisted  in  that  way. 

16336.  And  allowed  to  do  something;  for  them- 
selves? — Yes;  if  a  woman  could  earn  a  day's 
wage  by  washing,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  or 
getting  about  a  shilling  or  a  few  coppers,  it  may 
be  said  they  do  grant  it. 

16337.  You  are  a  member  of  a  friendly 
society  ? — Yes. 

16338.  Do  you  wink  at  that  sort  of  thing  in 
your  own  societies  ?  If  a  man  is  on  the  funds, 
do  you  allow  a  man  or  woman  to  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  earning  anything  ? — He  does  nothing 
in  the  way  of  earning  anything.  His  benefits 
are  forfeited  if  he  works. 

16339.  The  benefits  are  forfeited  if  he  works  ? 
—Yes. 

16340.  What  the  friendly  societies  consider  to 
be  a  good  rule  with  regard  to  the  assistance  they 
give  to  a  sick  poor  person  you  do  not  think  is  a 
rule  that  should  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  out- 
door relief? — There  is  such  a  diflference  between 
25.       and  Is.  or  8s.  or  IO5. 

16341.  I  quite  follow  you  ;  but  is  there  not 
this  dilference  in  the  control  between  the  relief 
given  by  a  benefit  society  and  the  relief  given 
by  a  board  of  guardians,  that  in  one  case  the 
benefit  society  will  not  permit  a  man  even  to  dig 
a  potato  up  in  his  garden  ? — That  is  so. 

16342.  That  is  the  case  ;  if  he  dug  up  a 
potato  or  put  in  a  potato  in  his  garden  he  would 
be  struck  off  ? — Yes. 

irger  16343.  Although  that  is  a  salutary  rule  in  the 
benefit  society  you  do  not  think  it  a  rule  that 
works  well  in  the  Poor  Law  ? — The  amount  is 
80  dift'erent  between  2s.  M.  and  7s.,  or  8s.,  or 
10s.,  or  15s.    How  could  we  expect  a  man  not  to 
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do  anything  and  make  him  and  compel  him  not 
to  work  on  2s.  Qd.  a  week  ?    It  is  starvation. 

16344.  \Vi  til  regard  to  the  old;  you  have  been 
a  guardian — I  sujii)ose  the  chairman  puts  the 
question  ;  somebody  moves,  when  the  case  comes 
up,  that  So-and-so  shall  have  so  much  a  week 
out-door  relief  ?  That  is  the  Avay  it  is  done  ? — 
Yes. 

16345.  Feeling  as  you  do,  have  you  moved,  as 
an  amendment,  that  he  should  liave  some  more 
money  granted  to  him  ? — Yos. 

16346.  And  taken  a  division  on  it? — Some- 
times, yes. 

16347.  1  think  you  are  quite  right  ? — Quite 
right,  yes. 

16348.  You  have  stated  another  thing.  •  la 
not  your  view  this,  that  some  assistance 
should  be  given  either  from  the  guardians  or 
from  the  State  to  the  poor  before  tliey  become 
destitute  ;  it  should  not  be  made  a  condition  of 
public  assistance  that  a  man  or  a  woman  should 
be  quite  destitute  before  they  received  anything 

Was  that  your  view? — My  view  is  in  the  wayp"g'"'""^ 
of  pension,  that  all  should  be  entitled  to  it  at 
that  age.  I  do  not  say  before  they  get  to  be 
aged.  I  think  if  they  are  able-bodied  and  have 
been  earning,  they  ought  to  provide  for  the  time 
of  sickness  and  that  through  Iriendly  societies ; 
but  if  they  became  paupers  before  then,  I  think 
it  ought  to  come  in  the  way  it  does. 

16349.  I  took  down  your  words,  Avhich  were 
these — I  think  it  was  in  answer  to  the  Chairman 
— that  "  a  person  ought  to  have  a  claim  for 
"  relief  without  beinj^  destitute."  Those  were 
the  words  I  took  down.  I  Avanted  to  know 
whether  I  understood  you  quite  correctly  ;  I 
think  1  did ;  that  a  person  Avithout  being 
degraded,  as  you  said,  i>y  becoming  a  jjauper, 
having  nothing,  should  get  some  relief,  short  of 
being  in  such  a  very  bad  condition  as  destitution  ? 
— At  the  age  of  65. 

16350.  Do  you  think  that  should  apply  to 
all  persons — to  me  ?  I  am  74.  Do  you  think  it 
should  apply  to  me  ;  or  must  I  become  desti- 
tute ?  I  am  not  destitute,  you  knoAv  ? — Cer- 
tainly ;  I  hope  you  will  not  be,  I  am  sure.  If 
it  was  a  general  scheme  of  taxation  I  should  be 
quite  Avilling,  and  only  too  jDleased,  for  all  such 
as  you  to  take  advantage  of  it.  You  -would  be 
entitled  to  it  as  much  as  me,  and  I  should  be 
benefited  by  it,  and  if  you  did  not  think  Avell  to 
accept  it,  I  think  so  much  the  better  for  you. 

16351.  You  understand  that  is  my  friend  Mr. 
Booth's  scheme  ?—  It  is  my  principle.  It  has 
my  favour  really,  and  it  is  Avhat  1  should  like 
to  see. 

16352.  You     made    some    reference  also, 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear,  that  you  were  aAvare  that  p^^,  ^^^^ 
in  the  post  office  in  your  village  a  person  can  1^,0  deferred 
in  and  buy  Avhat  is  called  a  deferred  annuity  ? — annuities. 
Y'es. 

16353.  And  you  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  the  Chairman,  that  there  Avere  not  many 
making  use  of  that.  Noat,  do  you  knoAv  any 
Avho  do,  or  is  it  rather  a  rare  thing  ? —  I  know 
there  are  not  many,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

16354.  Who  does?— Well,  I  could  not  say 
that  there  arc  not  any.  I  should  say  that  there 
are  not  many,  if  any. 

16355.  Do  jou  approve  of  the  arrangement 
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which  is  made  by  the  Post  Office  and  the  State, 
which  gives  absokite  security  ;  do  you  approve 
of  that  arrangement  by  which  a  man  of  25  years 
of  age  by  paying  5d.  a  week  can  become  entitled 
to  5s.  a  week  when  he  is  65,  or  do  you  think  it 
should  be  superseded  by  something  more  liberal  ? 
— I  think  it  should  be  supplemented  in  some 
way  ;  but  I  think  under  the  present  system  it 
will  not  be  a  success,  because  people  in  our  class 
will  not  take  advantage  of  it,  as  they  do  not  do 
with  that  portion  of  it  under  the  present  exist- 
ence of  it. 

16356.  Are  you  aware  that  other  classes 
also  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  sort  of  thing  ; 
that  it  is  very  much  the  feeling  of  people 
who  are  engaged  in  work,  as  I  hope  most 
of  us  are,  that  we  should  keep  our  money 
for  some  present  uses  rather  than  sink  it  in  a 
scheme  from  which,  by  death,  we  may  never  derive 
any  benefit ;  would  you  yourself  be  willing  to 
contribute,  or  when  you  were  a  younger  man 
would  you  yourself  have  been  willing  to  contri- 
bute, to  something  by  which  you  might  have  an 
annuity  if  you  lived  to  be  65  years  of  age  ;  or 
would  you  rather  make  use  of  the  money  while 
you  are  alive  by  buying  a  little  bit  of  land  or 
putting  it  into  a  co-operative  store,  or  something 
of  that  sort  ?— I  thought  from  my  past  and 
present  experience  that  it  is  as  much  as  ever  I 
can  do  to  live  for  the  present,  and  what  I  can 
say  for  myself  I  can  say  for  a  great  many  more 
of  the  working  classes  ;  it  is  as  much  as  they  can 
do  to  live  at  present. 

16357.  With  the  price  of  bread  at  Z^d.  a  loaf  ? 
— It  is  not  a  matter  of  bi'ead  ;  we  "  do  not  live 
"  by  bread  alone." 

16358.  No;  quite  ti'ue.  But  your  view  is, 
that  if  the  working  classes  could  get  something 
out  of  the  State,  then  we  wotdd  all  of  us  go  in 
for  an  universal  assistance  ? — An  universal  help. 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  greater  blessing  to  the 
working  classes  than  to  those  who,  perhaps,  like 
yourself,  are  provided  for. 

16359.  Have  you  ever  thought  who  would  have 
to  pay  ;  or  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
money ;  how  are  you  to  find  the  money  ? — I 
believe,  if  ^ou  Avill  excuse  us  talking  personally, 
as  you  introduced  it,  you  might  have  to  pay 
more  than  I  would,  have  to.  I  believe  a  penny 
to  me  would  be  as  much  as  1/.  to  you,  and  I 
believe  that  as  a  humane  gentleman  you  would 
have  the  consciousness  that  the  lower  were  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  while  you  were  not  over 
distressed  by  it. 

16360.  WeU,  of  course,  it  is  very  natural  you 
would  expect  those  who  have  got  better  means 
to  pay  more?— Yes  ;  it  would  come  all  round,  I 
believe  ;  our  class  would  have  to  pay,  though  it 
would  be  small. 

16361.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  clubs;  I  want 
to  know  whether  any  of  your  clubs  have  increased 
the  subscriptions,  made  their  members  pay 
increased  subscriptions  in  order  that  they  might 
become  more  solvent,  because  you  have  told  us 
that  you  thought  the  clubs  were  not  solvent. 
Have  they  within  the  last  five  or  six  years 
increased  the  subscriptions  of  the  members  ? — 
They  have  not  done  so.  They  are  now,  1  believe, 
worth  nearly  3Z.,  which  they  consider  a  very  sub- 
stantial sum  per  member. 
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16362.  You  have  never  considered  the  question 
of  increasing  the  subscriptions  in  order  to  make 
provision  for  old  age? — We  have  not,  nor  have 
any  of  our  friendly  societies  in  our  district. 

16363.  As  far  as  I  remember,  in  Hugglescote 
years  ago  you  had  a  very  good  co-operative 
store  ? — In  Coalville  they  have. 

16364.  Have  many  of  the  miners  put  into  that  ? 
—Yes. 

16365.  And  it  is  paying  a  very  good  divi^lend  ? 
— Yes,  a  fairly  good  dividend. 

16366.  Would  you  advise  a  man  to  withdraw 
his  shares  from  these  societies  in  order  to  join 
some  pension  society,  or  do  you  think  his  money 
would  be  better  spent  by  keeping  it  in  the  Coal- 
ville Provident  Co-operative  Society? — The^'*'/'^*'""* 
great    question    for  us    would    be  whether 

he  would  be  entitled  to  draw  it  at  the  time  of 
distress,  and  should  accident  overtake  him,  or  any- 
thing of  that  ;  or  whether  he  would  then  have 
to  forfeit  his  claim.  Then  would  be  the  difficulty, 
because  while  it  is  in  the  co-operative  stores  they 
can  get  it  out,  and  a  great  many  availed 
themselves  of  this  advantage  in  the  past  lock- 
out ;  they  drew  out  so  much  and  lived  on  it ;  it 
was  a  great  benefit. 

16367.  You  are  at  the  board  when  cases  are 
brought  up  ;  does  the  chairman  require  the 
relieving  officer  to  state  on  paper  in  a  book  the 
weekly  earnings  of  the  person  who  applies  ? — 
The  weekly  earnings  of  the  person  who  applies, 
and  also  what  children  they  have,  and  their  earn- 
ings beyond  that,  which,  I  think,  as  a  working 
man,  is  very  objectionable. 

16368.  And  does  he  also  require  the  relieving 
officer  to  state  on  paper  the  names  of  the 
relations  who  are  liable  by  law  to  help  ? — Yes, 
sons. 

16369.  That  is  called  the  "application  and Applicitioi 
report  book;"  you  know  that  ? — Yes.  ard report 

16370.  And  that  is  well  kept  in  your  union 
— That  is  well  kept  in  every  individual  case. 

16371.  When  out-door  relief  is  ordered  to  an 
old  person  in  your  union,  does  the  chairman, 
before  the  applicant  leaves  the  board-room  or 
leaves  the  Avorkhouse,  give  him  notice,  or  fill  up 
a  paper  showing  what  relief  he  is  to  have,  how 
much  bread  and  meat,  and  how  much  money  ?  — 
To  the  applicants. 

16372.  Do  you  think  the  old  people  get  all  the 
relief  that  is  ordered  to  them  ? — Yes. 

16373.  And  is  it  conveyed  to  them  by  the 
relieving  officer  ? — Yes,  in  money  generally. 

16374.  At  their  own  houses  ?— Not  at  their 
own  houses,  but  at  a  house  in  the  district  set 
apart  for  it,  and  they  have  to  go  to  that  house 

for  it.  j 

16375.  A  pay  station ;  they  have  not  to  walk 
any  distance  to  it  ? — No. 

Mr.  Henley. 

16376.  I  think  we  agree  that  if  the  parent 
or  the  child  were  of  ability,  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  have  got  a  sufficient  income,  it  is  their  duty 

to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  parent  or'^^^^^^^ 
the  child,  as  the  case  may  be  ? — As  the  law 
stands  at  present  I  presume  they  have  to  do  it, 
but  is  it  not  hard  on  us  working  men  to  do  it  ? 

16377.  If  they  have  ability  I  think  you  have 
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said  you  would  pay  ? — The  question  is  an 
investigation  of  the  ability. 

16378.  That  is  a  matter  for  somebody  else  to 
decide  ?— Where  one  would  have  ability  the 
other  would  not. 

16.379.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  here  that 
the  law  might  be  altered  so  that  either  the  parents 
or  the  children  might  proceed  against  those  who 
are  legally  liable  to  assist  them  Avithout  going  to 
the  board  of  guardians  at  all.  Should  you  be 
in  favour  of  that  alteration  of  the  law  ?  You 
have  told  us  of  two  brothers,  one  who  agreed  to 
contribute  and  the  other  who  would  not  agree  to 
contribute,  and  it  was  probably  a  question  of 
jealousy  between  the  two;  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  altering  the  law  so  that  they  should 
be  enabled  to  go  before  the  county  court  judge 
or  some  other  tribunal,  and  without  going  before 
the  guardians  the  parent  could  enforce  the  con- 
tribution from  those  sons? — I  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  under  the  present  administration 
of  the  board  of  guardians  in  those  circum- 
stances. 

Chairman, 

16380.  That  is  not  quite  the  question;  you 
know  you  cannot  proceed  against  a  son  to  sup- 
port his  father  unless  he  is  receiving  relief ;  do 
you  understand  that  ? — Yes. 

16381.  Very  good.  Now,  in  the  case  where 
a  man  is  poor,  unable  to  support  himself,  and  he 
has  a  son  able  to  contribute  to  his  support, 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  measure  by  which 
the  father  could  proceed  at  once  before  the 
magistrates  without  pauperising  himself,  without 
going  to  the  board  of  guardians  at  all  ? — Yes,  if 
the  man  could  do  it  without  pauperising  himself, 
I  should  be  in  favour  of  it.  Anything  which 
will  come  short  of  pauperism  to  a  working  man. 

Air.  Henley. 

16382-3.  Now,  there  is  this  section  in  the  Poor 
"^Law  Amendment  Act,  "provided  always  that 
"  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  con- 
"  strued  as  enabling  the  said  Commissioners  or 
"  any  of  them  to  interfere  in  any  individual 
"  case  for  the  purposes  of  ordering  relief,"  and 
you  wish  to  see  the  law  altered  so  that  the  central 
authority  might  override  the  guardians  on  the 
question  of  administering  out-door  relief  ? — I  am 
not  advocating  any  alteration  in  the  present 
system,  otherwise  than  a  pension  for  old  age 
beyond  65  ;  that  is  the  principle. 

16384.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  allowing 
any  person  who  thought  he  had  not  obtained 
justice  from  the  guardians  to  appeal  to  some 
central  authority  ? 

Chairman. 

16385.  To  the  Local  Government  Board,  say  ? 

Mr.  Henley. 

16386.  Or  the  county  court  judge  ? — If  he 
thought  he  was  not  rightly  dealt  with  by  the  guar- 
dians I  should  be  in  favour  of  him  appealing  to 
some  higher  authority. 

16387.  You  would?— Yes. 

16388.  To  override  the  decisions  of  the  guar- 
dians ? — If  he  thought  he  was  not  dealt  rightly 
with. 
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16389.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  on  any 
occasion  in  your  union  the  justices,  whether  tliov 
were  elected  guardians  or  cx  officios,  who  ordered 
proceedings  to  be  taken  against  persons  to  con-^ 
tribute  towards  the  support  of  their  families, 
acted  as  justices  when  the  case  came  before  the 
bench  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  positively 
it  was  so,  but  I  believe  that  Squire  Moore  is  as 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  the  court  of  justice 
as  he  is  at  the  board  of  guardians. 

16390.  But  you  are  not  able  to  say  positively  ? 
— I  am  not,  because  I  was  not  in  attendance, 
and  I  have  not  had  an  interview  with  the  men 
since. 

16391.  1  just  wanted  to  ask  you  one  question 
with  regard  to  the  class  of  persons  in  the  work- 
house. I  have  the  retui-n  of  the  1st  January 
1892,  which  is  the  latest  return  that  we  have  got, 

and  I  find  that  there  were  34  old  persons  over  65j,"£ 
years  of  age  in  the  workhouse  ? — At  what  date, 
sir  ? 

16392.  That  was  the  1st  January  1892  ?— I 
should  not  be  a  guardian  then,  you  see. 

16393.  I  am  taking  this  date,  and  I  take  it  for 
this  reason,  that  these  people  may  be  assumed  to  be 
permanent  inmates  of  the  workhouse  ;  the  others 
maybe  fluctuating  ;  there  were  26  men  and  eight 
women.  Taking  these  26  men,  how  many  men 
can  you  take  into  your  infirmary? — I  beHeve 
the  majority  are  in  the  infirmary. 

16394.  The  majority  of  these  26  ?  —  The 
majority  of  those  who  are  in  now  are  in  the 
infirmary. 

16395.  Of  the  old  men  ?— Yes. 

16396.  How  many  of  those  do  you  think  would 
be  in  there  from  imbecility  ? — I  could  not  say  the 
actual  percentage  of  them,  but  there  are  several 
of  them  in  actual  imbecility  ;  they  could  not 
answer  any  question  ;  give  a  definite  answer  to 
any  question. 

16397.  Have  you  got  any  old  men  who 
are  suffering  from  senile  dementia,  dirty  in  then- 
habits,  so  that  they  would  be  unable  to  be  kept  in 
a  cottage  ? — We  have  one  Avho  has  gone  recently  ; 
he  was  not  fit  to  be  in  a  cottage. 

16398.  Taking  these  26  men,  how  many  of  them 
do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  give  out- 
door relief  to? — I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  say 
how  many  could  be  provided  with  homes  ;  I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them. 

16399.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  them  are  fit 
subjects  for  out-door  relief  ? — Yes. 

16400.  How  many  ?— Well,  I  should  say  half 
a  dozen,  more  than  that,  but  I  will  say  half  a 
dozen  whom  1  know  would  be  fit  subjects,  and 
who  would  be  able  to  do  something  out  of  doors 
if  they  had  some  aid  to  it. 

16401.  With  regard  to  the  aged  inmates  goingLeaveof 
out  of  the  workhouse,  you  say  they  can  get  leaAe'*''^'*°ce. 
to  £0  out  ? — Yes. 

16402.  And  that  on  some  occasions  they  ai-e 
allowed  to  sleep  out  ? — Yes. 

16403.  That  would  refer  to  the  people  who 
lived  at  a  distance  ? — -Yes. 

16404.  Do  you  consider,  looking  at  the  work 
to  be  done  in  the  workhouse,  the  old  people 
ought  to  be  able  to  go  out  as  a  right  and  not  as 
a  privilege  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  kee[) 
them  thereas  prisoners  after  doing  work  up  to 
65 ;  I  contend  that  they  have  no  right  to  be 
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Ml.  Henley — continued. 

made  prisoners  of ;  I  consider  it  a  very  great 
disgrace  to  our  country. 

16405.  That  they  ought  to  have  a  x'ight  to  go 
out  ? — That  they  ought  to  have  a  right.  What 
is  more  dear  to  an  Enghshman  than  liberty  ; 
what  degrades  him  more  than  prison  life  ? 

Chairman. 

16406.  A  right  to  go  in  and  out  whenever 
they  liked  ? — I  would  not  say  they  have  a  right 
to  be  there. 

16407.  But  supposing  they  were  there,  would 
you  consider  it  right  that  they  should  go  in  and 
out  when  they  liked  ?^ — I  would  give  them  liberty 
as  old  men  ought  to  have  after  working  these 
number  of  years ;  they  should  not  be  restricted 
to  discipline. 

16408.  But  I  want  you  to  answer  this  plain 
question  :  would  you  give  them  the  liberty  of" 
going  in  and  out  as  they  pleased  ?  —  Yes. 


Though  given 
to  few  who 
can  live  out. 


Mr.  Henley. 

16409.  Without  reference  to  the  work  that 
was  required  of  them  in  the  workhouse  ? — If 
they  were  able  to  Avork  they  should  do  some 
thing  for  their  maintenance  ^vhile  they  were  able 
to  work,  but  a  great  number  there  are  not  able 
to  Avork. 

1641C.  But  would  you  allow  those  who  are 
able  to  work  over  65  years  of  age  to  go  out  of 
and  into  the  workhouse  whenever  they  liked  ? — 
Well,  to  do  some  work,  but  not  to  be  allowed 
to  go  out  and  into  the  workhouse  when  they 
liked. 


16411.  Take  the  wards-men  up  in  the  in- 
firmary ? — Yes. 

16412-13.  Would  you  allow  them  to  go  in  and 
out  whenever  they  liked  ? — Ves,  I  would.  I  think 
it  is  degenerating  old  men  after  working  as  they 
have  done  to  be  kept  under  restriction. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Frank  Pickering,  of  Hugglescote,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairmuii. 


Pickering  ?- 


am 


16414.  What  are  you,  Mr. 
a  miner,  my  Lord. 

161 15.  Are  you  still  at  work? — Yes. 

16416.  What  is  your  age? — Fifty-six. 

16417.  Do  you  work  steadily  whenever  they 
give  you  work  ? — I  have  worked  in  a  coal  mine 
ever  since  I  was  eight  years  of  age. 

16418.  What  do  you  say  about  this  question, 
the  question  of  assisting  the  aged  poor;  are  you 
satisfied  with  the  things  as  they  are?  —  No,  my 
Lord,  I  am  not.  The  feeling  of  the  men  that 
I  go  in  and  out  amongst,  after  continually  ques- 
tioning them,  and  they  ahvays  look  and  express 
themselves  on  the  inside  relief  of  the  union  as 
being  degrading  to  a  man.  After  he  has  worked 
for  50  or  60  years  in  a  mine  and  paid  all  rates 
and  taxes  that  his  country  imposes  upon  him, 
they  look  upon  it  as  degrading  to  be  compelled 
to  go  into  a  union  and  be  branded  as  a  pauper. 

16419.  Well,  you  have  just  heard  the  answers 
of  the  last  witness  ? — Yes. 

16420.  Which  show  that  the  actual  number  of 
persons  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the 
union  is  very  small ;  he  thought  there  might  be 
half-a-dozen,  so  that  that  does  not  seem,  although 
it  may  be  a  grievance  in  principle,  it  does  not 
seem  a  large  grievance  in  practice  .'' — Well,  I 
have  heard  the  miners  express  that. 

16421.  I  give  you  the  facts  that  we  have  had 
before  us,  that  the  number  who  cannot  take  care 
of  themselves  are  mostly  in  the  infirmary,  and 
there  may  be,  perhaps,  half-a-dozen  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  last  witness,  might  very  fairly 
receive  out-door  relief.  The  great  majority  do 
receive  out-door  relief.  Do  you  think  that 
these  opinions  that  you  have  heard  expressed  af  e 
formed  upon  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances or  not  ? — To  some  extent,  my  Lord.  I 
have  known  persons  myself  that  have  become 
incapacitated  from  old  age  ;  men  that  I  have 
known,  these  who  worked  in  a  pit  from  50  to  60 
years,  that  they  have  had  no  substance,  no 
relatives  as  regards  children,  mind  you,  my  Lord, 


Chairman — continued, 
and  when  thev  have  applied  for  relief  they  have 
been  offered  the  workhouse,  and  before  they 
would  have  that  they  have  expressed  themselves 
that  they  would  sooner  be  shot  or  die  from  want 
than  be  compelled  to  take  it ;  and  I  have  at 
times  repeatedly,  by  going  in  and  out  among 
them,  asked  their  reasons  for  so  expressing  them- 
selves, and  they  have  said,  because  they  ha'-'e 
known  so-and-so  in  connection  with  their  family, 
friends,  who  unfortunately  needed  to  become 
inmates,  and  have  come  out,  and  they  have 
expressed  themselves  in  that  very  same  way  ; 
that  they  would  sooner  be  shot  than  compelled 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  union  again  for  the 
remaining  part  of  their  life. 

16422.  Now  what  is  the  remedy  you  would 
propose  for  that  ? — I  concur  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Burton.  I  had  a  meeting  with  several  of  the  old 
miners  last  week  ;  weU,  one  I  had  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, when  we  went  to  work  at  four  o'clock  at  the  pit 
bank,  and  I  asked  them  what  they  would  suggest, 
and  they  said,  "We  want  you  to  ask  the  Royal 
"  Commission  that  they  would  suggest  something  to 
"  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  Act  of  Parliament 
"  that  would  insure  them,  if  it  were  only  a  small 
"  living,  after  they  have  become  incapacitated 
"  through  old  age,  that  they  coidd  rely  upon,"  to 

use  the  old  colliers'  phrase  ;  they  say  they  should  Compolioi 
like  it  compulsory,  and  every  man  that  works  from 
his  boyhood  through  his  manhood,  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  something,  if  a  small  percentage  of  his 
earnings,  from  his  boyhood  to  his  manhood,  and 
they  say,  have  it  stopped  at  the  office,  not  allow 
him  to  receive  it,  and  then  they  know  it  would 
be  paid.    If  all  the  managers  of  mines  were  com  ■  ! 
peUed  by  law  to  take  a  certain  percentage  out  of  j 
their  wages,  they  would  be  willing  to  contribute  „  ^| 
to  a  fund  of  that  kind.    That  is  the  expression,  i  * sSpp* 
my  Lord,  of  the  working-men,  of  miners  in  Leices- 
tershire. 

16423.  Then  as  far  I  understand  you,  it  is 
this,  that  they  think  there  ought  to  be  a  law 
compelling  woi'kmen  from  their  early  youth  to 
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contribute  a  certain  sum,  so  that  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  60  or  65,  or  whatever  may  be  fixed 
upon,  that  they  should  receive  a  certain  annuity, 
is  that  it? — Yes,  that  is  the  idea  of  the  majority 
of  the  miners  of  Leicestershire,  my  Lord,  tliat  is 
the  idea. 

16424.  In  collieries,  where  people  work  in  large 
numbers,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  collect  the 
money  and  to  pay  it  into  the  State,  but  there  are 
a  great  number  of  employments  Avhere  a  man 
remains  but  a  short  time,  he  moves  about  the 
country,  and  where  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
collect  his  subscription  ? — My  Lord,  1  jjut  the 
very  same  question  to  them.  I  said.  Well,  the 
miners,  as  a  rule,  are  a  class  of  artizans  that  con- 
tinually keep  migrating,  how  should  you  go  on  ? 
Let  him  go,  wherever  he  went  let  the  money  be 
stopped  at  his  office  wherever  he  receives  it. 

16425.  NoAv  do  jou  think  that  the  people  in 
England  generally  would  stand  being,-  compelled 
to  contribute  part  of  their  wages,  whatever  their 
wages  were,  towards  making  a  fund  against 
their  old  age  ? — 1  do  think,  my  Lord,  that  the 
miners  would  in  proportion  to  their  earnings  ; 
yes,  I  do.  That  is  the  expression  of  the  miners 
of  Leicestershire. 

16426.  We  have  been  told  that  the  working 
classes  would  object  to  compulsion  ;  I  do  not 
know  who  is  right,  but  Ave  have  been  told  so. 
You  do  not  think  they  would  ? — My  opinion  is 
that  the  working  classes  do  not  so  object  to  com- 
pulsion as  people  seem  to  represent  they  do,  if  it 
is  a  right  cause  and  a  right  way,  if  you  can  show 
them  that  it  is  a  legitimate  cause  they  do  not 
object  to  compulsion,  because  the  greater  part  of 
their  life  is  compulsion,  being  compelled  to  do 
certain  work  that  some  time  they  would  refuse, 
but  still  the  law  compels  them  to  do  it  to  keep 
themselves  safe  or  other  folk.  That  is  com- 
pulsion, when  a  man  is  compelled  to  do  that  that 
he  does  not  like,  because  the  law  does  compel 
him.  They  would  not  object  to  any  scheme  that 
would  secure  them,  that  is  what  they  say  to  me, 
any  scheme  that  would  secure  an  equivalent 
to  the  workhouse  pay,  or  a  little  more. 
It  is  just  the  same,  my  Lord.  I  myself — 1 
am  56  years  of  age.  I  have  paid  into 
Friendly  Societies  ever  since  I  was  17.  I  went 
into  one  Friendly  Society  lodge  when  I  was  17. 
I  had  to  go  in  Nottinghamshire  ;  I  was  in  Not- 
tinghamshire twenty  years,  and  I  joined  a  lodge 
in  Nottinghamshire,  a  different  order  ;  so  that  I 
pay  l5.  a  week  in  Fi'iendly  Societies,  besides  the 
other  expenses  that  Mr.  Broadhurst  asked  Mr. 
Burton  about.  Well,  if  I  became  incapacitated 
when  I  am  60  years  of  age,  1  should  run,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  Oddfellows,  26  weeks  full 
pay,  10s.  a  week  ;  26  weeks  at  7.<f.  6c/.,  and  then 
I  should  go  on  to  2s.  %d.  a  week,  out  of  which 
in  that  society  they  would  take  %d.  a  week 
towards  the  maintenance  of  my  contribution  to 
allow  me — to  secure  for  me  the  death  fund  of 
10/.  for  myself  out  of  each  society,  and  51.  for  my 
wife.    Well,  if  I  became  incapacitated  when  I 

well  got  to  that,  they  would  not  allow  me  any  out- 
pay,  door  relief  from  the  Poor  Law ;  although  I  had 
been  paying  rates  for  forty  years  they  would  not 
allow  me  any  relief  out  of  the  Poor  Law  while  I 
had  that  coming  in  from  friendly  societies — 
that  5s.  a  week,  say.  If  that  5a-.  a  week  would 
86630. 


C/(aj>»m«— continued, 
not  maintain  me  and  my  wife,  why,  of  course,  I 
should  come  into  extreme  poverty.  And  there 
IS  where  they  look  at  the  evil,  as  soon  as  you  make 
applicatioQ  for  relief,  if  the  guardians  know  that 
they  have  no  relatives,  no  sons,  they  oH'er  the 
house  with  an  idea  of  getting  rid  of  a  man,  and 
that  is  the  very  thing  that  the  miners  of 
Leicestershire  resent  and  abhor,  is  being  offered  Offer  of 
the  union.  If  they  would  give  him  outdoor ^^'"^•''^'"•^e 
relief,  we  will  say  to  the  same  amount  that  j t 
would  cost  to  put  liim  inside,  they  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  n.ore  satisfied.  That  is  the  expres- 
sion, my  Lord,  that  I  heard  them  express  to  me, 
and  that  is  about  all  I  can  say,  and  what  they 
express  themselves  that  I  would  say  as  regarded 
an  old  age  pension. 

1 6427.  You  are  stating  your  case  very  clearly ; 
is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  say  '.' 
— ^^No,  my  Lord  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any- 
thing else  to  say.  Mr.  Burton  has  gone  over 
all  the  ground  that  they  have  expressed  to  me. 

Mr.  Booth. 

16428.  Would  the  amount  that  you  suggest  Pension  to  be 
should  be  collected,  should  be  stopped  out  of  the'^'*'® 
wages,  be  such  as  would  cover  the  entire  cost  of  o'l.''ta"x?s 
the  pension  that  Is  desired  ? — No,  I  did  not  say 

so,  I  think,  Mr.  Booth. 

16429.  I  ask  you,  do  you  mean  it  so? — No, 
I  mean  they  would  beAvilling,  and  express  them- 
selves to  subscribe  a  small  per-centage  of  their 
earnings  from  their  boyhood  right  through  their 
manhood  to  old  age,  that  would  enable  It  compul- 
sorily  to  come  right  through  the  State  direct  to 
them  without  any  intervention  ;  they  would  be 
willing  to  subscribe  a  portion  of  their  wages  if 
it  came  in  that  form. 

16430.  You  have  heard  some  remarks  made 
about  the  system  that  at  present  exists  in  the 
Post  Office  by  which  a  payment  can  be  made  to 
secure  an  old  age  pension  .' — Yes. 

16431.  Do  you  mean  that  the  amount  to  be 
stopped  out  of  the  miners'  wages  should  be  equal 
to  the  amount  which  is  now  charged  by  the 
Post  Office ;  that  is  to  say,  the  full  cost  of  i)ro- 
viding  the  pension,  or  only  a  contribution  towards 
that  cost? — As  I  understand  them,  a  contribu- 
tion would  come  through  the  State. 

16432.  But  not  necessarily  the  Avhole  cost.'' — 
No,  not  necessarily. 

16433.  But  was  that  point  raised  between  you 
and  your  friends  as  to  whether  it  should  be  the 
whole  cost  or  part  of  it? — Yes,  I  asked  them 
what  they  really  meant,  if  they  wanted  it  stopped. 
They  said  they  wanted  it  to  come  through  the 
State,  right  direct  through  the  State ;  and 
their  contributions  to  go  towards  making  it. 

16434.  And  then  in  what  way,  if  the  contribu- 
tions only  partly  paid  for  the  pension  that  was  to 
come,  in  what  way  was  the  rest  of  the  cost  to  be 
provided  ? — They  expect  it  out  of  the  rates. 

16435.  Out  of  the  general  fund  ?— Out  of  the 
general  rates  Ave  have  paid.  They  looked  upon 
it  that  it  Avould  come  direct,  but  that  the  rates 
should  go  into  the  Exchequer,  we  thought,  in- 
stead of  being  in  the  union. 

16436.  They  should  contribute  towards  the 
cost  ? — Yes. 

16437.  And  then  the  State  should  give  the 
remainder? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Booth — continued. 

16438.  Have  you  a  choice  between  whether  it 
is  raised  by  the  rates  or  by  the  taxes  ? — No. 

16439.  Have  you  any  experience  with  regard 
to  relations  or  friends  or  acquaintances  who  have 
had  to  seek  relief"  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  a  relation  that 
once  had  to  go  in  to  have  relief ;  but  it  was  the 
same  that  had  been  expressed  before  ;  they  came 
out ;  they  would  rather  have  died  than  gone 
back  again.  So  that  it  is  that  that  makes  it  so 
objectionable,  through  the  confinement,  and  that 
kind  of  thing. 

16440.  Have  you  had  any  friends  or  relations 
who  have  applied  for  relief,  and  been  refused 
out-door  reliel',  and  then  not  gone  into  the  work- 
house ? — No. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

16441.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, whether  the  j^ension  to  be  given  from  the 
State,  in  your  idea,  should  be  an  equal  sum  to 
each  individual  ? — Do  you  mean  man  and  wife  ? 

16442.  Yes,  to  each  individual  ? — To  each  in- 
dividual after  they  became  incapacitated  through 
old  age.    Yes,  that  is  what  I  do  mean. 


Mr.  Stockall — continued. 

16443.  That  is  to  say,  that  it  should  be,  say, 
5g.  a  Aveek,  or  any  other  sum? — Yes. 

16444.  Then  Avould  you  deduct  this  from  the 
man  who  was  in  the  receipt  of  3/.  a  week,  a  sum 
I'rom  his  wages  according  to  that  amount,  and 
give  him  no  more  benefits  than  you  would  give 
to  the  man  who  was  receiving  only  30.9.  per 
Aveek,  and  had  had  a  deduction  in  equal  pro- 
portion — I  say  that  the  miners  propose  that 
they  should  pay  a  small  per-centage  according  to 
the  Avages  received  to  form  this  superannuation 
benefit. 


16445.  That  is  what  I   understood  you 


V  


Ye 

16446.  And  that,  according  to  the  wage  that 
a  man  earned,  so  should  be  the  deduction  made 
for  this  pension  ? — Yes. 

16447.  Now,  I  am  asking  you  Avhether  you 
would  give  the  same  pension  only  to  the  man 
who  was  earning  3/.  a  week,  as  you  Avould  to  the 
man  who  was  only  earning  30s.  a  Aveek  ? — If  it 
is  made  a  universal  thing,  of  course,  it  would 
be  so. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  EaU'H  Manley,  Ship's  Cabin  Fitter,  Stoke  Newington,  N.,  called  in 
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Chairmaii. 

16448.  What  are  you? — Ship's  cabin  fitter; 
upholsterer. 

16449.  You  have  come  to  give  us  your  views 
on  this  question  as  to  the  aged  poor  ?  You  object 
to  the  present  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

16450.  Is  it  to  the  Poor  Law  itself,  or  to  the 
mode  of  administering  the  Poor  Law  that  you 
object  ? — Well,  partly  to  the  administration.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  present  working  is  more 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon.  I  think  those  who 
are  most  artful  get  most  relief,  and  those  who  are 
self -respecting  would  prefer  to  starve  rather  than 
they  would  ask  relief  under  the  present  Poor 
Law. 

16451.  Then  what  remedy  aa-ouH  you  propose 
for  that  state  of  things? — The  only  remedy 
that  I  could  propose  would  be  one  of  universal 
pension. 

16452.  At  what  age  is  that  to  take  place? — 
Not  later  than  65. 

16453.  But  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  meantime, 
before  they  get  to  65  ?— In  the  meantime,  Poor 
LaAv  similar  to  the  present  would  be  worked. 
But  I  take  it  we  are  dealing  with  old  age. 

16454.  Then  you  wish  to  limit  yourself  as  to 
what  shoidd  be  done  for  the  people  at  the  age 
Avhich  should  be  fixed  upon,  whether  it  be  60, 
62,  or  65  ? — At  65,  Ave  will  say, 

16455.  And  then  you  think  that  they  ought  to 
receive  a  pension  from  the  State  ? — From  the 
State,  yes. 

16456.  Would  that  be  paid  to  them  Avhatever 
their  previous  character  had  been  ? — Yes. 

16457.  And  whatever  their  position  in  life 
might  be  ? — Yes, 

16458.  Whether  they  were  Avell  ofi"  or  badly 
off? — Yes.  There  is  a  great  objection  to  the 
present  Poor  Law  system,  I  think,  in  demanding 
the  utter  destitution  before  relief  is  given. 


Chairman —  continued. 


16459.  At  what  stage  do  you  think  that  relief 
should  be  given  ? — I  think  that  relief  shoidd  be 
given  to  the  aged  who  are  not  able  to  earn  their 
full  earnings. 

16460.  You  have  just  now  provided  for  those 
above  65  ?--Yes. 

16461.  But  in  other  respects? — The  time 
when  their  powers  are  so  low  that  they  are  not 
able  to  earn  the  wages  that  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  earning. 

16462.  Then  they  should  receive  assistance, 
although  they  might  be  in  possession  of  some 
property  ? — Although  they  might  have  a  little 
property,  or  they  might  be  able  to  earn  a  few 
shillings, 

16463.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  culti-J^^J^ 
vate  the  habit  of  thrift  in  the  Avorking  classes? — thrift. 
Certainly. 

16464.  To  encourage  it  ? — Yes. 


Do  you  think  that  the  certainty  of 
a  week  at  an  advanced  period  of 


16465 
receiving  5s, 

life  Avould  affect  the  thrifty  habits  of  the  people? 
■ — I  think,  my  Lord,  it  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  them. 

16466.  Would  you  state  your  reasons  for  so 
thinking  ? — Because  at  present  it  seems  utterly 
hopeless  for  men  in  many  trades,  and  particu- 
larly men  without  trades,  in  unskilled  labour,  to 
provide  anything  for  themselves  in  old  age. 
They  look  on  the  Avorkhouse  or  death  as  their 
ultimate  end,  and  there  is  no  encouragement  for 
them  to  make  what  little  effort  they  might 
possibly  make  if  they  were  sure  that  they  would 
have  some  shred  of  relief  without  pauperism  in 
their  old  age. 

16467.  And  I  suppose  you  might  add  that,  pgymenu  j 
5s.  being  a  smaU  allowance,  they  would  exert  for  •xtn  J 
themselves  to  put  by  something  to  add  to  that 

— Yes.    I  would  suggest  that,  after  making  a 

small  allowance,  some  arrangement  should  be  I 
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Chairman — continued. 

made  through  the  State — I  mean,  the  State 
guaranteeing,  at  any  rate,  that  they  should  be 
able  by  degrees  to  inurease  their  pension.  They 
would  know  that  they  would  have  5s.,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  them  to  make 
an  effort  to  make  that  55.  into  10s.  if  they 
could. 

16468.  "What  should  the  State  exact  of  them 
in  order  to  secure  to  them  the  higher  i-ate  of 
pension  ? — A  contribution  at  a  fair  rate,  without 
any  cost  to  the  State,  that  would  cover  exactly 
what  they  added  to  their  pension. 

16469.  A  contribution  by  the  workmen  them- 
selves ? — By  the  workmen  voluntarily, 

16470.  Snch  a  contribution,  for  instance,  as 
they  might,  if  they  pleased,  pay  into  the  Post 
OIBce,  in  order  to  get  a  deferred  annuity  ? — As 
they  might  pay  into  the  Post  Office  or  into  the 
friendly  societies  at  present.  But  I  would 
rather  that  that  fund  was  guaranteed  by  the 
State. 

16471.  Well,  the  Post  Office  fund  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  State  ?— Well,  yes. 

16472.  You  think  that  they  might  go  side  by 
side,  so  as  to  improve  the  position  of  the  old 
man  when  he  became  entitled  to  his  permanent 
pension  of  5s.  ? — That  is  right,  my  Lord. 

16473.  In  the  case  of  the  second  payment  that 
you  have  spoken  of — ^that  which  a  man  would 
make  in  order  to  improve  his  condition,  there 
would  be  required  a  continuous  payment  by  him 
during  a  considerable  number  of  years.  Do 
you  think  that  that  could  be  depended  upon  ? — 
I  do  not  think  a  continuous  payment  over  a 
long  period  could  be  depended  upon,  but  I  should 
suggest  giving  him  the  benefit  according  to  the 
amount  that  he  had  been  able  to  pay.  I  mean 
to  say  that  supposing  a  man  in  the  course  of  his 
life  were  only  to  save  10/.,  and  it  only  produced 
him  sixpence  or  a  shilling  a  week,  then  he  should 
be  entitled  to  that ;  he  should  not  lose  that  by 
not  being  able  to  pay  any  more — by  not  being 
able  to  keep  up  his  contributions  as  it  were. 

16474.  Would  you  object  to  the  payment 
being  a  little  higher  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
man,  who  either  declined  or  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  contributions,  the  repayment  of  what 
he  had  already  contributed  ? — The  payment 
would  be  higher. 

jsptfor  16475.  Yes,  it  would  be  higher.  I  should  be 
'  glad  if  you  would  explain  yourself  upon  that 

point.  Do  you  mean  that  in  case  he  is  unable 
to  continue  his  payment  the  money  he  had  paid 
should  be  returned  to  him,  or  when  he  arrived 
at  the  age  of  65  he  should  get  at  any  rate  the 
benefit  of  what  he  had  paid  up  to  that  time  ? — 
When  he  arrived  at  65.  It  should  be  contributed 
for  a  pension — he  is  paying  to  increase  his  pen- 
!  sion,  and  it  should  be  retained  for  that  pension, 

and  not  returned  to  him  the  first  time  he  feels 
in  want  of  a  few  shillings. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

16476.  That  is  what  you  mean,  that  whatever 
he  pays  should  be  regarded  as  the  purchase  of  a 
pension  at  a  desired  age  ? — Just  so. 

Chairman. 

16477.  Now  the  views  that  you  have  ex- 
pressed, are  they  generally  shared  in  by  those 


Chairman — continued, 
of  the  woi-king  classes  Avith  whom  you  come  in  Pensions  as 
contract  ?-As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- PhTol?  aS'' 
tain,  and  I  have  done  my  very  best  in  s})eaking annuities  in 
round  anywhere  where  I  could  get  two  or  three 
to  talk  upon  the  subject,  I  have  found  there  is  a 
general  agreement  to  those  o|>inions. 

16478.  I  quite  understand  that  there  Avould  be 
a  general  agreement  that  they  should  all  be 
entitled  to  a  pension  at  the  age  of  65,  that  is 
quite  intelligible ;  is  there  a  general  agreement 
that  they  should  also  contribute  to  a  fund  for 
the  sake  of  increasiirj;  that  amount? — Yes,  I  have 
found  that  that  idea  is  generally  agreed,  that 
for  increasing,  only  not  for  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  voluntary  contribution. 

16479.  Would  you  like  to  add  anything  to 
what  you  have  now  said  ?—  I  think  "there  are 
many  men  who  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives  would  find  it  impossible  to  continually 
pay  any  sum,  to  make  any  weekly  payment,  for 
instance,  or  monthly  or  yearly  payment  over  a 
course  of  30  or  40  years  ;  most  of  them  would 
drop  out,  but  I  think  there  are  many  who  would 
struggle  jf  they  were  granted  say  5s.,  would 
make  a  big  struggle  to  increase  that  sum,  so  that 
they  should  be  a  little  better  off  than  even  5s. 
when  they  got  to  old  age.  I  would  prefer  the 
management  of  the  State  to  voluntary  societies, 
because  I  feel  that  to  some  extent  the  workmen, 
or  perhaps  I  may  say  the  lower  class  of  work- 
men, have  not  quite  the  confidence  in  the  friendly 
societies  now  that  they  had  a  few  years  back. 
There  have  been  so  many  robberies  of  their 
funds,  and  the  fault  has  been  no  doubt  in  the 
young  days  of  these  societies  in  starting  their 
contributions  too  low  and  the  benefits  too  high, 
but  as  years  go  on,  and  their  membership  age 
has  increased  they  find  that  they  are  not  able 
to  pay  the  benefits  ;  they  then  make  an  effort 
to  correct  their  faults,  raise  their  subscriptions 
or  decrease  their  benefits,  with  the  effect  that 
they  lose  all  their  young  blood,  and  they  suffer 
from  the  competition  of  cheaper  societies  aroimd 
them. 

16480.  But  you  would  observe  that  the  sug- 
gestions that  you  have  made  hitherto  are  for 
advantages  that  are  only  to  come  into  operation 
when  men  have  reached  a  certain  age  ? —  Yes, 
my  Lord. 

16481.  But  the  needs  of  the  workmen  are  very 
frequent  from  sickness,  from  interruption  of 
work,  accident,  and  various  causes  before  they 
reach  this  age,  and  before  they  get  the 
benefits  of  Avhich  you  are  speaking,  and  for  their 
purposes  it  seems  to  me  that  something  like  the 
present  system  of  friendly  societies  would  be 
necessary,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  the  friendly 
societies  are  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  that, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  are  capal)le  of  dealing 
with  a  deferred  annuity  that  is  likely  to  do  any 
good. 

16482.  If  you  wish  to  add  anything,  please 
do  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  anything,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Otcen. 

16483.  Would  you  develop  a  little  more  jour^^ffj^^itto 
reasons  for  saying  that  you  think  the  friendly  will  not  work 
societies  could  not  undertake  annuity  business  ? 

— Because  the  thing  has  been  tried  by  some  of 
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Mr.  Hinnphrctfs- Owen — continued. 

the  large  ones,  by  the  Foresters,  and  I  believe 
by  the  Oddfellows,  and  I  think  most  friendly 
societies  have  had  a  cut  at  it  and  have  been 
unable  to  do  it ;  not  only  that,  but  supposing  a 
member  to  contribute  to  his  friendly  society  for 
a  number  of  years  and  then  to  have  a  run  of 
misfortune,  his  payments  would  cease,  he  would 
probably  drop  out  of  that  society  ;  therefore,  his 
money  would  be  lost,  and  at  the  very  time  when 
he  came  to  want  it  he  would  find  that  it  was  not 
there  for  him. 

16484.  Still,  that  would  be  obviated  by  the 
contribution  being  made  up  on  the  returnable 
principle  for  which  some  frienrlly  societies  have 
tables  ? — Unfortunately,  if  you  work  upon  those 
tables,  you  find  that  you  cannot  get  members  to 
join  and  follow  the  thing  up. 

16485.  The  contributions  are  too  high? — 
Well,  not  only  that,  I  am  afraid  you  would  only 
then  be  taking  in  the  better  class  of  working- 
men  and  the  bptter-earning  working-men,  and 
you  would  secure  pensions  for  them,  but  you 
would  leave  a  vast  number  outside  who  do  not 
join  these  Focieties  ;  you  would  not  relieve  your 
pauperism  at  all,  because  the  men  probably  who 
would  join  friendly  societies  ai-e  not  your  paupers. 

16486.  Then  you  would  not  concur  with  Mr. 
Wn'fscheme"  Chamberlain's  view  that  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
would  not  meet  lift  f^i6  upper  stratum  of  the  working  classes 
the  poor.       and  so  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  lower  strata, 

speaking  now  financially,  of  course  ? — 1  think 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  view  is  utterly  unworkable, 
the  idea  of  expecting  men  to  contribute  over  a 
jDcriod  of  40  years  without  a  drop,  I  am  sure 
they  would  not  do  it.  There  are  a  great  many 
men  in  London  who  cannot  spare  a  sixpence  a 
week  or  a  penny  a  week  from  their  earnings. 

16487.  And  do  you  favour  his  profiosal  that  the 
State  should  supplement  the  pensions  secured 
through  the  friendly  societies,  or  would  the  same 
objections  apply  to  that  proposal  as  to  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Iriendly  societies  should  under- 
take the  whole  of  the  old-age  payment? — I 
object  to  the  friendly  societies  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter  at  all. 

16488.  In  fact,  you  think  that  all  that  they 
can  do  is  to  provide  for  sickness,  and  not  for  old 
age  ? — Yes. 

16489.  As  regards  ihe  abiliry  of  the  Avorking 
classes  to  pay,  are  you  at  all  i'amiliar  with  the 
country? — \o\  my  work  has  been  in  London, 
east  and  north. 

16490.  Because  we  have  had  considei'able 
evidence  to  the  eff'ect  that  some  of  the  best 
friendly  societies  are  to  be  found  in  the  luw- 
wage  agricultural  districts,  buch  as  Dorsetshire 
and  Norfolk,  where  the  wages  are  low,  and  yet 
they  are  able  to  subscribe  to  sound  friendly  so- 
cieties— that  is  to  say,  where  the  contributions 
are  adequate  to  the  benefits.  Do  you  think  that 
if  that  can  be  done  in  the  country  it  could  not 
also  be  done  in  the  towns,  where  the  wages  are 
higher  ? — Well,  the  only  reason  that  I  can  see 

Uncertain  con- for  it  is  that  in  the  country  the  people  are  more 
diiions  of       fixed;   they  stop  there,  they  are  born  there, 
town  workers,  ^j^gy  are  bred  there,  they  live  all  their  lives 
there,  and  die  there  ;  they  are  fixed  in  their 
particular  localities.    In  the  large  towns  we  are 
shifting  about  from  one  place  to  another. 


Mr.  Humphreys-  Oiren — continued. 

16491.  And  the  earnings  are  uncertain;  is 
that  it  ? — ^The  earnings  are  very  uncertain  ;  a 
man  never  knows  one  week  where  he  will  be  the 
next. 

16492.  And   what  wages  he  will  get? — Or 
whether  he  will  get  any  at  all. 

16493.  Whether  he  gets  10s.,  or  20s.,  or  30s.  ? 
— Yes;  he  may  get  10s.,  or  he  may  get  none 
at  all. 

16494.  One  of  the  witnesses  spoke  Avith  very  All  would  b* 
great  contempt  of  the  suggestion  that  the  old-*"*^'" 
age  pension  should  be  universal;  I  think  },g''®"""""- 
said  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  give  a  mil- 
lionaire a  pension.    Do  you  think  that  woiUd  be 

a  general  feeling  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  I 
think  the  general  opinion  is  that  all  should  pay, 
and  all  take  alike. 

16495.  All   should   pay  ? —  Yes,  proportion- 
ately. 

16496.  That  involves  two  different  systems, 
one  system  by  which  the  old-age  pension  is  pro- 
vided directly  by  the  man's  own  contribution,  and 
the  other  which  I  think  is  Mr.  Booth's  proposal, 
that  it  should  be  paid  directly  from  the  State, 
whether  from  rates  or  from  taxes,  or  both. 
W^hich  were  you  contera2)lating.  For  instance, 
supposing  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  were  adopted  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  pension,  let 
us  say  the  Duke  of  VYestmiuster  or  Lord  Roths- 
child, should  you  s;jy  that  an  attack  of  that  kind 
would  be  dangerous  to  it  ? — No,  I  should  say 
certainly  not.  I  do  not  see  M^hy  the  Duke  of 
AVestminsrer  or  Lord  Kothschild  should  not  be 
entitled  to  their  pensionss  if  they  pay  for  them 
by  individual  taxation. 

16497.  If  they  do  not  pay  for  it  ?— Then  you 
make  paupers  of  the  men  avIio  receive  the  pen-  ' 
sion  ;  you  lower  them  directly. 

16498.  Then  do  I  understand  that  you  do  not 
propose  that  there  should  be  a  gratuitous  pen- 
sion, but  that  all  pensions  should  be  the  result  of 
savings  taken  care  of  by  the  State  I  propose 
a  gratuitous  pension  of  not  less  than  5s.  subject 
to  be  increased  by  savings  taken  care  of  by  the 
Srate. 

Mr.  Sfockall. 

16499.  I  should  just  like  to  understand  what 
you  mean  wheia  you  speak  of  the  State  giving 
the  pension  ;  do  you  mean  that  the  State  should 
give  the  said  sum  to  every  person? — On  attain- 
ing the  age  of  65,  yes. 

16500.  You  spoke  of  a  man  contributing  for  Additinm  to 
benefits  in  the  shape  of  pensions  during  his  life?P^°*"'".''^ 
—  Yes,  for  an  increase  of  the  pension  granted  by  " 

the  State. 

16501.  Is  the  amount  that  you  propose  that  { 
the  man  should  subscribe  for  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  which  the  State  would  give  him  ? — No  ;  you 
niisundersiand  me.  T  say  the  State  having 
granted  a  man  a  pension  of  5s.  after  he  reaches 
the  age  of  65,  that  he  being  entitled  to  that  5s. 
should  be  allowed  to  contribute  fairly  to  increase 
that  pension  either  from  the  Post  Office  or  from 
some  other  source,  that  he  should  be  enabled  to 
increase  that  so  that  lie  can  make  by  careful 
living  or  by  thrift,  or  by  having  good  luck  he 
might  raise  that  pension  tund  from  5s.  to  10s.  by 
his  own  efforts,  but  that  he  should  not  be  desti- 
tute if  he  is  unable  to  provide  something. 
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Mr.  Stockall  —  continued. 
1650i!.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  wish  the 
State  to  provide  a  pension  for  every  person? — 
Yes. 

1650.3.  That  is  your  starting  point  ? — Yes. 

16504.  Now  you  wish  also  that  every  person 
should  be  able  to  subscribe  for  an  addition  to 
that  pension? — Yes. 

16505.  And  you  would  give  the  same  pension 
from  the  State  to  everyone,  whatever  the  man 
may  provide  for  himself? — Yes. 

16506.  You  spoke  about  a  man  ceasing  to  be 
able  to  continue  his  subscription  to  such  a  pension 
fund  ? — Yes. 

16507.  And  you  then  said  that  you  would  like 
that  he  should"  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the 
amount  which  he  had  saved  towards  getting  a 
pension  ? — Yes. 

16508.  You  would  still  give  him  the  same 
amount  from  the  State  as  if  he  had  continued 
throughout  his  life  as  other  people  would  do,  or 
up  to  that  age  of  65  ? — I  would  give  him  still  the 
same  amount,  the  5s.  ;  but  beyond  that,  sup- 
posing he  had  not  saved  enough  to  provide 
an  additional  annuity  of  5s.,  if  it 
enough  to  provide  an  additional  Is. 
he  should  be  entitled  to  it. 

16509.  That  is  to  say  that  you  would  give 
everyone  5s.  per  week,  and  that  a  man  could 
save  what  he  could  get  for  himself  besides  ? — 
Yes. 

16510.  And  that  is  the  whole  of  your  scheme  ? 
It  was  in  answer  to  Lord  Aberdare's  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  men 
to  save.  I  consider  the  pension — the  knowledge 
that  they  would  be  sure  of  5s.  a  week  at  65 
would  be  an  incentive  to  them  to  save  more 
rather  than  prevent  them  saving  at  all. 

Mr.  Booth. 

16511.  How  would  you  propose  that  the  5s.  a 
week  which  everyone  has  to  have  should  be  paid 
for  ? — I  can  see  no  fairer  way  than  by  indirect 
taxation ;  by  taxation  on  some  commodity. 

16512.  I  think  the  answers  you  made  to  Mr. 
Humphreys-Owen  gave  the  impressson  that  an 
exact  amount  was  to  be  collected  from  everyone 
to  provide  the  pension,  an  equal  amoimt  to  be 
exacted  from  everyone,  but  you  do  not  mean  that  ? 
— No  ;  I  mean  spread  over  taxation  which  all 
would  pay,  because  the  tax  would  be  spread  on 
some  commodity  that  all  would  use. 

16513.  They  would  only  pay  in  proportion  to 
their  payment  of  taxes  or  rates,  or  in  whatever 
way  the  money  was  I'aised  ? — That  is  so. 

16514.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Working 
Men's  Club  and  Institute,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

16515.  In  that  way  you  come  across  a  large 
munber  of  working  men  friends  ?—  Oh,  yes  ;  I 
have  mixed  amongst  organisations  of  that  kind 
since,  well,  since  I  was  a  boy,  I  might  say  as 
long  as  I  can  remember  almost ;  different  work- 
men's organisations  ;  I  have  belonged  to  a  large 
court  of  Foresters,  attended  the  London  United 
District  of  Foresters,  and  many  working  men's 
clubs. 

16516.  So  that,  in  speaking  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  you  speak  from  considerable  knowledge  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  certainly. 


Mr.  Pell. 

16517.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
were  a  member  ot  the  Foresterd  ?—  Yes,  sir. 

16518.  I  think  you  told  the  Chairman,  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  old  people,  that  in 
your  trade  you  do  not  believe  that  your  people 
could  make  any  provision  for  old  age  — In  my 
trade,  sir  ? 

16519-20.  Yes, in  your  trade;  "  People  in  my 
"  trade  can  make  no  provision  for  old  age  "  ? — 
You  misunderstood  me;  I  could  not  have  said 
the  people  in  my  trade ;  my  trade  is  so  small  that 
I  could  not  have  referred  to  it.  People  in  many 
tx-ades,  I  believe  I  said. 

1()521.  You  are  a  furniture  maker? — I  am  a  His  own 
ship  cabin  fitter. 

16522.  You  are  what  they  call  the  ship's  hus- 
band ? — No.  Cabin  fitting,  cabin  upholstering  ; 
really  it  is  a  special  branch  of  upholstering. 

165^3.  A.nd  you  confine  your  business  and 
work  to  ship  work  ? — Not  entirely,  but  almost 
entirely. 

16524.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  the  persons 
following  your  calling  can  make  any  provision 
for  old  age  ? — Many  of  them  could. 

16525.  Bur,  some  cannot? — If  they  made  an 
effort  ;  some  cannot  by  the  uncertainty  of  their 
work.  Our  work  is  of  a  spasmodic  character. 
We  might  have  nothing  to  do  to-morrow  and  be 
busy  the  next  day,  and  perhaps  for  the  next 
three  days  ;  then  the  ship  is  gone  and  we  are  all 
slack  again. 

16526.  What  are  the  weekly  earnings  of  a  Wnges,  :'.(),v 
person  following   your  calling? — The  averacTe*"*!  i"<'f'i'*»'" 
would  be  very  low." 

provide  t</i* 

12527.  What  is  the  average? — Probably  as  age. 
low  as  30s. 

12528.  What  did  you  take  last  week  ?— Thirty- 
two  shillings. 

16529.  And  the  week  before  about  the  same? 
— About  the  same. 

16530.  Now,  do  you  think  that  you  could 
make  provision  for  old  age  out  of  your  wages  ? — 
No,  I  certainly  could  not. 

16531.  You  also  told  the  Chairman  I  think  it  Old  a-je 
was  that  you  thought  all  persons  should  receive  ^''|"J" 
the  State  pension,  which  you  laid  at  5s.  a  week, 
irrespective  of  their  antecedents,  irresjjecti  ve  of 

what  they  had  done  for  themselves,  or  anything  ? 
— Yes,  because  I  think  you  would  lower  the  con- 
dition of  the  thing  if  it  were  not  so. 

16532.  What? — A  man  would  lose  a  certain 
amount  of  eelf-respect  in  goinw  and  pleading  for 
his  pension,  and  it  would  lead  to  examination 
into  his  character  and  his  life,  and  the  usual 
examination  if  you  made  any  distinction  at  all. 

16533.  And  you  would  be  against  any  inquiry, 
and  you  would  eive  it  to  anybody,  irrespective 
of  character  ? — Provided  he  could  prove  his 
age. 

16534.  Provided  he  was  of  the  right  age  ? — 
Provided  he  could  prove  his  age. 

16535.  Would  you  assist  a  man  to  keep  a 
brothel  by  5s.  a  week  even  ?  I  speak  about 
cases  I  know  ;  it  cost  me  42/.  to  expel  a  tenant  in 
London  who  was  a  brothel-keeper.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  a  fair  thing  that  that  man  should  be 
assisted  with  5s.  a  week  pension  to  fight  me  in 
the  course  of  law? — I  thought  the  law  could  deal 
with  a  brothel  keeper  whether  he  was  over  65  or 
not. 
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Mr.  Pell — continued. 

16536.  I  got  him  out  but  it  cost  me  42/.;  he 
was  an  old  man  too ;  would  you  think  it  a  fair 
thing  that  an  old  man  like  that  should  be  assisted 
with  5s.  a  week  pension  to  conduct  his  battle 
with  me  in  the  police  courts  ? — If  as  I  said  a 
pension  to  all  over  65  were  granted. 

16537.  He  was  over  65  a  good  deal  ? — But  he 
was  in  prison. 

16538.  He  was  not  in  prison ;  he  was  not  a 
criminal  at  all ;  I  prosecuted  him  and  got  him 
out ;  all  I  did  was  to  get  him  out ;  I  did  not 
prosecute  him  for  anything  else,  but  to  get  him 
out? — If  the  keeping  of  a  brothel  were  illegal 
the  police  should  have  seen  that  there  was  no 
brothel  keeper  there. 

16579.  But  there  is  the  fact :  he  was 
carrying  on  that  trade,  and  1  got  him  out. 
Do  you  think  it  a  right  thing  that  that  man 
should  have  the  means  to  fight  me  out  of  5*. 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

a  week  supplied  by  the  State.  You  said 
irrespective  of  character?  —  If  the  law  con- 
siders it  is  necessary  and  acknowledges  it  as  a 
callin'^,  as  you  seem  to  suggest  that  it  is,  then  I 
should  say  his  pension  should  not  be  stopped  on 
that  account. 

16.540.  I  think  you  have  been  perfectly  lair  in 
your  evidence ;  I  quite  understand  it,  and  1  do 
not  say  that  your  view  is  the  wrong  one  ;  you 
would  give  it  to  everybody,  the  5s.  a  week? — 
Your  (juestion  might  be,  would  I  grant  5.?.  a  week 
to  a  burglar:  this  calling  being  as  much 
recognised  as  a  brothel-keeper, 

16541.  You  knoAv  this  would  cost  a  very  great 
deal  of  money  ;  you  are  evidently  acquainted 
vrith  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  ;  and  you  said  you  would 
take  it  out  of  indirect  taxation  just  now  ;  I  think 
it  was  in  answer  to  Mr.  Booth's  question.  Upon 
what  commodity  would  you  put  the  tax  ?  


The  AVitness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Noon. 


FORTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  6th  March,  1894. 


In  the  ftueen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  g.c.b..  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 

M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 
Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary. 


IVFr.  Henry  Allen,  called  in  ]  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

Position  and       ^  6542 .  WouLD  you  be  good  enough  to  describe 
occupation.     your  present  occupation  ? — I  am  a  carpenter  at 
present ;  formerly  a  jeweller,  for  about  30  years, 
but  t;ave  it  up  on  account  of  slackness  of  trade. 

16543.  Do  you  fill  any  offices? — Yes;  I  have 
been  president  for  about  10  years  of  a  large  sick 
society,  called  the  Ebenezer  Sick  Society,  in 
Birmingham. 

16544.  And  you  are  a  city  councillor,  I  think  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lord  ;  and  I  am  Secretary  of  the 
Working  Jewellers'  Trade  Society,  as  well. 

Three  types  of     16545.  You  have  endeavoured  to  classify  the 
working  men.  workmg  men  as  known  to  you  ;  would  you  give 
us  the  result  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  my  observation 


Chairman — continued. 

and  experience  go.  Well,  I  divide  them  into 
three  distinct  types  or  classes.  In  the  first  place, 
1  should  place  the  better  educated  and  skilled ^^^^^ 
artizans,  who  very  rarely  at  the  end  of  their  lifeurtisani 
come  to  need  assistance  in  any  shape,  usually 
providing  for  themselves  in  societies  or  by  a  little 
saving,  having  the  opportunity,  of  course,  on 
account  of  their  extra  skill  and  occupying  better 
positions. 

16546.  Do  you  think  that  class  of  men  who 
are  able  to  provide  for  the  future  is  limited  to 
the  skilled  artizans  ?— No,  I  do  not.  But  stiU, 
the  bulk  of  those  who  do  provide  would  come 
from  that  class. 
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Chairman — continued. 

16547.  Then  your  next  division? — Would  be 
a  class  of  men  who,  while  very  honest  and 
anxious  to  do  well,  yet  from  deficiency  of  educa^ 
tion,  and  perhaps  some  lack  of  moral  strength  and 
courage,  which  is  a  good  deal  to  be  accounted  for 
by  their  associations  in  early  life,  I  think  would 
not  be  able  to  hold  their  own  so  well  towards 
the  end  of  their  Ufe,  and  from  that  class,  I  think, 
would  come  a  larger  proportion. 

16548.  Would  you  include  among  those  men, 
who  otherwise  are  honest  and  fairly  industrious, 
those  who  spent  too  large  a  part  of  their  income 
upon  self-indulgence  ? — No  ;  that  I  should  call 
criminal.    The  deficiency  in  such  men  would  be 

(lack  of  moral  force  and  prudence,  resulting  more 
from  an  intellectual  deficiency  than  anything  ; 
not  being  equal  to  the  first  class  of  men. 

16549.  Then  how  would  you  define  your  third 
class  ? — Well,  they  are  the  produce  of  the  street 
corner ;  loafers,  I  should  caU  them,  who,  in 
early  life,  have  not  been  under  parental  control, 
have  had  none  ;  in  fact,  do  just  as  they  like  ; 
they  are  never  put  to  trades,  rarely  go  to 
school,  until  by-and-bye  they  gradually  grow  up 
into  young  men  that  stand  about  street  corners, 
picking  up  odd  jobs.  Of  course,  having  no  trade, 
they  are  never  employed  for  any  great  length  of 
time  together  ;  a  good  many  of  them  would  not 
care  about  employment. 

16550.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  room  for 
a  class  between  your  second  and  third  ? — Well, 
hardly.  There  might  be,  of  course,  here  and 
there  a  few  exceptions  that  would  come  between  ; 
that  might  be  through  misfortune,  placed  in  an 
intermediate  class. 

16551.  I  see  that,  in  your  proof  of  evidence  with 
which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  supply  me, 
you  think  that  one-third  of  old-age  pauperism 
may  fairly  be  attributed  to  drunkenness  ? — Yes. 

16552.  Would  those  be  the  people  who  would 
come  in  your  third  class? — The  bulk  of  them 
would  come  from  that  class,  the  third  division. 

16553.  But  have  you  not  known  a  number  of 
men,  good  workmen,  hard  workmen,  who  every 
now  and  then  would  give  way  to  the  temptation 
to  drink  and  spend  upon  it  a  good  deal  of  monev 
that  otherwise  laid  out  might  have  provided 
against  their  old  age  ? — I  have  known  a  few  ;  in 
fact  in  every  shop  where  a  man  works  he  will 
find  perhaps  there  will  be  one  such. 

16554.  Such  men  hardly  come  under  your 
third,  definition? — No.  I  say  there  woiild  be 
exceptions  of  course  ;  but  I  divide  them  roughly. 

16555.  With  respect  to  the  first,  I  suppose 
they  rarely  make  acquaintance  with  the  Poor 
Law  in  any  form  ? — The  first  ? 

16556.  The  first  class  ?  —  Very  rarely,  my 
Lord.    They  would  shrink  from  it  very  much. 

16557.  How  about  the  second?  —  Well,  the 
second  would  have  a  larger  acquaintance  with  it 
than  the  first  naturally,  from  the  causes  1  have 
indicated. 

16558.  Would  that  seconi  class  of  men  usually 
be  relieved  by  out-door  relief,  or  would  they  be 
compelled  to  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — I  think 
they  would  more  naturally  drift  into  the  work- 
lief,  house  in  old  age. 

16559.  Then  of  what  is  composed  the  large 
class  of  those  who  do  not  go  into  the  house  ? — 
The  out-door,  do  you  mean,  my  Lord  ? 


Chaiimii  n — continued. 

16560.  Yes.  If  these  men,  as  you  say,  usually 
go  into  the  house,  of  what  are  those  composed 
who  receive  out-door  relief,  which  I  believe  are 
the  large  majority? — Yes. 

16561.  Of  what  are  they  composed? — Well, 
there  would  be  a  number  of  them  aged  and 
infirm  and  sick  whom  the  authorities  prefer  to 
give  out-door  relief  to  rather  than  take  them 
into  the  workhouse,  and  sometimes  they  have 
triends  who  eke  out  the  relief  granted.  A  great 
number  I  have  known,  while  the  friends  may  not 
be  able  entirely  to  -support  them,  yet  have  a 
little,  perhaps  a  child  or  two  giving  them  a 
shilling  each  would  supplement  the  2a-.  or  Ss.  from 
the  parish,  and  so  keep  them  from  going  into  the 
house. 

16562.  What  is  the  feeling  of  that  class  towards  inquiries  too 
the  administi*ation  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Well,  the  hard  und 
feeling  is,  my  Lord,  that  it  might  be  adtninistered 

in  a  manner  that  would  not  be  quite  so  pressing 
upon  the  recipients.  As  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone,  and  from  inquiries  I  have  made,  the 
chief  complaints  are  the  almost  inquisitorial  in- 
quiries that  are  made,  they  think  going  a  good 
deal  too  far. 

16563.  When  they  apply  for  relief  inquiries 
are  made  as  to  the  reality  of  their  distress  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

16564.  And  as  to  their  position,  how  they  are 
lodged  ? — Yes. 

16565.  What  other  sources  of  income  they  may 
have,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

16566.  Do  you  think  that  those  inquiries,  if  pro- 
perly made,  are  what  you  call,  I  suppose,  in  a  bad 
sense,  inquisitorial  ? — I  think  they  are  pushed  to 
too  great  an  extreme  ;  and  it  may  not  be  so  much 
the  inquiries  themselves,  perhaps,  as  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  conducted  by  the  officials.  I 
do  not  say  the  officials  have  no  feeling  at  all,  but 
I  think,  from  the  continued  occupation  of  the 
mind  

16567.  I  suppose  you  would  hardly  deny  that 
such  inquiries  are  necessary  and  imperative  ? — 
Oh,  no  ;  but  I  think  they  might  be  made  in 
other  ways, 

16568.  What  other  ways?— Well,  I  think  they 
could  o;et  from  the  man  or  his  friends  a  list  of  his 
employers  for  a  number  of  years,  and  make  in- 
quiries of  them  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
man.  These  inquiries  too  often,  I  think,  extend 
only  just  to  the  time  in  which  he  applies  for 
relief. 

16569.  When  you  talk  of  in-door  relief  that  infirmary, 
includes  the  relief  in  the  infirmary  as  well  as  in 

the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

16570.  Is  there  any  strong  feeling  against 
going  into  the  infirmary  ? — Well,  in  Birmingham 
we  have  a  most  excellent  infirmary,  of  course,  as 
you  know,  and  the  feeling  against  that  is  not 
nearly  so  strong  as  the  feeling  against  going  into 
the  house  when  not  sick.  It  is  looked  upon  more 
as  a  hospital,  I  think,  than  as  relating  to  the 
parochial  

16571.  Have  you  taken  any  pains  to  ascertain  ^^^j^j^^^^^ 
the  general  character  of  those  who  are  receiving 

relief  in  the  workhouse  other  than  the  infirmary  ? 
— Well,  you  cannot  very  well  get  statistics.  Of 
course  the  guardians  of  Birmingham,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  very  particular,  and  have  a  call-over 
of  the  house,  very  frequently,  I  think,  to  ascer- 
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Chairman — continued. 

tain  whether  there  are  those  in  who  should  be 

outside.     But  from  what  I  see  of  people  who 

get  into  the  house  I  think  a  great  number  of 

rru-  J  1  ^thetn  have  sfot  there  throui;h  their  own  fault  ; 
Third  class  get      ,  •      ti-      ■     i  7  ,i  i  /• 

too  much  relief. and  ui  iJirmuigham  we  nnd  that  one  class  or 

individuals  especially  take  a  much  larger  share 

of  the  rates. 

16572.  What  class  is  that?— Well,  that  would 
be  the  class  that  I  designate  as  the  third  section 
in  the  definition  of  the  working  classes.  They 
are  those  who  have  never  had  any  settled  occu- 
pation in  life,  but  have  picked  up  odd  jobs  occa- 
sionally which  are  soon  ended  ;  and  when  old 
age  comes  upon  them  of  course  they  are  not  able 
to  do  that  kind  of  thing  as  they  have  done 
before,  and  they  naturally  drift  there  and  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  we  find  in  Birming- 
ham that,  compared  with  the  natural  population, 
the  Irish  take  a  very  large  percentage  of  relief  in 
the  house. 

16573.  I  suppose  what  may  be  called  the 
floating  population  of  workmen  is  generally  com- 
posed of  immigrants  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  ? — Yes.  We  suffer  in  all  the  large  towns 
from  a  great  influx  of  people  from  the  country, 
who,  tempted  by  the  much  higher  wages  to  be 
obtained  ihere,  of  course  come  and  swamp  the 
town-bred  people,  and  reduce  the  wages,  so  that 
they  are  not  much  better  ofi"  than  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  stayed  in  the  country  ; 
perhaps  not  so  well — many  of  them. 

16574.  What  is  the  feeling  towards  out-door 
relief? — That  it  might  be  extended  a  little  judi- 
ciously. I  can  give  a  number  of  cases  I  have 
known  in  my  history  of  respectable  working-men, 
able-bodied  men,  of  course,  overtaken  by  calamity 
and  great  shortness  of  employment,  who  have  been 
for  months  out  of  employment :  they  had  a  little 
capital,  a  little  invested,  of  course,  and  gradually 
drawn  upon  it  until  that  was  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted. 

Ifi575.  This  last  observation  of  yours  rather 
refers  to  the  accidents  overtaking  the  able- 
bodied  man  than  to  the  aged  poor.  It  is  the 
aged  poor  to  whom  our  inquiry  is  limited  ? — 
Yes. 

16576.  With  respect  to  them,  do  you  think 
the  out-door  relief  system  might  be  extended  ? — 
I  think  it  might,  for  two  or  three  reasons.  In 

Reasons.  ^^^^  place,  what  I  should  term  the  aged  poor 

would  begin  about  the  age  of  55.  In  large 
towns,  such  as  Birmingham,  we  find  that  a  man 
at  55,  in  what  we  call  the  fancy  trades,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  them  in  Bii'mingham,  is 
looked  upon  as  almost  played  out,  and  the  com- 
petition of  yomiger  men  is  so  great  that  he  has 
very  little  chance  if  he  gets  out  of  employment 
at  that  period  of  life  of  ever  getting  on  again  at 
his  own  trade,  because  they  can  have  their  pick 
of  men  who  are  in  youth  or  in  the  prime  of  life. 

16577.  And  you  think  such  men  ought  to  be 
more  liberally  treated  than  they  are  now,  and 
treated  out-of-doors  ? — I  think  so,  for  this  reason, 
that  while  these  men  are  not  able  to  get  ou  at 
their  own  trade  they  are  persevering  and  ener- 
getic, and  do  not  want  to  be  a  burden  to  any- 
body, and  still  have  suflicient  strength  to  turn  to 
something  else,  and  pick  up  a  precarious  exist- 
ence, which,  if  eked  out  by  \s.  or  25.  from  the 
parish,  if  it  is  only  half-a-crown  or  3s.  a  week. 


Out-relief  for 
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Chairman — continued. 

would  assist  them  in  keeping  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance, and  maintaining  themselves  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time. 

16578.  Do  you  think  that  the  out-door  relief 
should  be  given  in  aid  of  the  earnings,  the  M  ages 

of  persons  then  of  a  certain  age? — VV'ell,  I  think  Mi?htg»i, 
the  liability  to  need  it  Avould  begin  soon  after  55  ;aidofe«»i, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  friends,  while  they  aro*'^'*''^- 
anxious  to  do  what  they  could  for  a  man  verging 
upon  60,  would  not  be  able  entirely  to  support 
him. 

16579.  Do  you  think  the  poor-rate  should 
be  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  supplement 
the  smaller  wages  of  old  men  ? — If  there  is 
nothing  else  to  come  upon,  I  think  so.  my  Lord  ; 
But  I  should  much  prefer  another  system,  and 
so  would  the  bulk  of  the  working  classes. 


Mr.  Chamberlain. 
16580.  What  system  do  you  mean  ?- 
system  such  as  old-age  pension. 


-Well,  a 


Ch 


airman. 


16581.  Is  much  done  to  keep  old  people  out  of 
the  workhouse  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
them  ? — Yes,  the  workmen  who  are  worthy  of 
being  assisted.    I  have  known  cases,  many  of  Fellow  wori 
them,  wherein  the  old  shopmates  of  a  man,  when 

he  has  been  thrown  out,  as  I  say,  on  accoiuit  of 
his  age  and  slackness  of  trade,  as  those  men  are 
the  first  to  be  discharged  when  slack  time  comes, 
and  the  only  chance  of  their  even  being  re- 
instated is  when  there  would  ba  a  great  rush  of 
trade,  when  there  would  be  need  of  service,  and 
they  could  command  a  market. 

16582.  Is  the  assistance  <iiven  by  the  fellow- 
workmen  occasional  or  regular  ? — I  have  known 
cases  where  it  has  been  done  regularly,  giving  a 
few  coppers  a  week  each,  and  a  man  coming  ou 
Saturday  and  receiving  it  from  his  old  shopmates, 
has  no  feeling  of  degradation  because  he  has 
been  helped  by  them,  because  he  has  done  the 
same  thing  when  he  was  in  employment  and  had 
the  opportunity.  Of  course,  that  would  be  pre- 
carious, depending  on  the  state  of  trade  very 
much  whether  it  could  be  continued. 

16583.  Do  you  think  that  too  great  pressure 

is  put  in  your  union  upon  people  to  force  them  ^ 
into  the  workhouse? — No,  I  do  noi,  in  Bir-miidiyworl 
mingham.     I   take   it,  as  a   whole,  that  the  in  Birming- 
administration  in  Birmingham  is  mUd,  and  that 
the  guardians  interfere  sufficiently  to  prevent  j' 
any  extreme  cases  of  hardship  ever  occurring,  < 
though  occasionally  through  perhaps   a  little 
extra  official  zeal  oases  do  occur.    For  instance,  j) 
I  remember  a  case  some  years  ago  Avhere  a  very 
respectable  working  man -—about  62  I  think  he  j^jj^|jjp|j,(,|l' 
was  — applied  for  relief,  and  he  was  reduced  to  needs  wronji 
great  stress,  but  he  had  not  emptied  his  homej"<iff'<5"'l^ 
of  furniture ;  he  had  lived  upon  a  part  of  it,  but 
still  kept  together  a  little  for  decency's  sake, 
which  they  were  anxious  not  to  part  with,  and 
the  officer  who  came  to  visit  him  after  his  appli- 
cation, looking  round  upon  the  house,  told  him 
that  he  did  not  need  relief  as  long  as  they  had 
got  those  things  there  upon  which  they  could 
make  money.     Well,  now,  in  the  same  yard 
there  was  another  family  applying  for  relief  who 
had    been    very   improvident   and  unthrifty, 
spending  their  money  as  fast  as  they  got  it,  and 
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never  had  a  home  worth  calling  by  that  name  ; 
they  got  relief  because  of  their  wretched 
miserable  appearance,  not  having  a  seat  in  the 
house  to  sit  on.  So  that  in  that  case,  thrift,  on 
the  one  hand,  was  punished,  whereas,  on  the 
other,  unthriftiness  was  rather  rewarded — going 
by  appearance. 

16584.  You  have  given  us  a  particular 
instance;  how  long  was  that  ago  ? — It  is  about 
15  years  ago. 

16585.  Have  you  known  such  cases  lately? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

]  6586.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  the  Poor 
Law  is  better  or  worse  administered  now  than  it 
was  formerly,  so  far  as  regards  the  interests  of 
the  working-classes  ? — As  regards  Birmingham, 
I  think  it  is  a  little  better. 

16587.  Then  do  you  think  there  would  have 
been  more  consideration  for  the  thrifty  person 
whom  you  just  now  mentioned  nowadays  than 
there  was  15  years  ago  ? — I  think  there  would 
be,  my  Lord. 

16588.  Now,  about  the  operation  of  friendly 
societies  in  providing  for  the  old  ? — Very  few  of 
them  do  it,  my  Lord. 

16589.  They  do  not  do  it,  positively  ?— No. 

16590.  But  do  they  not  do  it  incidentally  ? — 
Well,  in  the  case  of  men  who  are  getting  from 
60  to  65  and  70,  they  are  often  what  we  call 
chronic  subjects,  who  come  upon  the  funds  of  the 
society  at  half  or  quarter  pay  ;  and,  if  you 
ask  the  doctor's  opinion  whether  they  have  any 
ailment,  he  would  simply  smile  and  say  he  does 
not  think  they  are  able  to  work  at  their  trade, 
but  still  it  is  the  natural  decay  of  nature.  But 
they  receive  their  pay,  which  in  quarter  pay 
would  amount  perhaps,  on  the  average,  to  3s.  or 
35.  Qd.  a  week. 

16591.  And  how  long  does  that  continue?— In 
some  societies  for  life,  and  in  others  for  two  or 
three  years  probably,  and  then  ceasing  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  taken  up  again. 

16592.  Does  that  view  of  granting  relief  alFect 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  friendly  societies  ? 
— It  does,  my  Lord,  to  a  large  extent. 

16593.  And  are  any  estimates  being  made  to 
provide  for  superannuation  ? — Well,  they  are 
thinking  about  it  and  talking  about  it  occasionally, 
but  after  a  society  has  been  established  for  a 
great  number  of  years  it  is  rather  an  awkward 
matter  to  inaugurate  a  new  branch. 

16594.  I  suppose,  if  they  looked  carefully  into 
it,  it  would  be  found  that  some  additional  sub- 
scriptions would  be  necessary  ? — Yes. 

f  16595.  Have  you  found  among  the  working- 
classes  a  strong  desire  to  see  this  question  settled 
so  as  to  assist  the  respectable  old  men  who  can 
no  longer  work  without  having  recourse  to  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  I  have  found  very 
great  interest  evinced  in  that  question  ever  since 
it  has  been  broached.  There  has  always  been 
an  extreme  feeling  against  Poor  Law  relief  on 
the  part  of  what  you  might  term  the  respectable 
artizans,  and  I  have  known  several  cases  where 
the  men  have  actually  killed  themselves  by 
occupations  they  have  taken  to  after  they  have 
been  unfit  for  their  own  trade  rather  than  go 
upon  the  rates.  For  instance,  I  know  the  case 
of  two  jewellers.  Of  course,  a  jeweller  is  em- 
ployed in  a  manufactory  that  is  always  heated 
86630. 
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rather  highly,  and  it  is  a  delicate  trade  ;  and 
when  they  lost  their  situations,  which  they  did 
at  about  60  years  of  age,  rather  than  be  a 
burden  to  their  friends  or  trouble  the  rates,  they 
took  to  pushing  a  milk  trolley  about  selling  milk 
— just  the  extreme  to  what  they  had  been  used 
to  ;  and  the  exposure,  in  about  three,  or  three- 
and-a-half  years  killed  both  of  them.  The 
doctor  from  the  beginning  told  them  it  would. 
They  were  in  a  sick  society,  and  they  went  to 
him  after  about  three  months  of  that  kind  of 
work,  and  he  told  them  what  it  was,  and  he  said 
it  would  kill  them,  but  they  preferred  being 
killed  to  going  on  the  rates.  Their  friends  were 
not  able  to  support  them. 

16596.  Did  you    think  that  feeling  was  so  Need  of  old  age 
strong  as  to  induce  them  even  from  early  youth  provison. 

to  provide  something  lor  old  age  ? — I  think  it 
would,  provided  there  was  some  inducement  held 
out  to  them  by  Government  or  some  substantial 
authority  that  would  guarantee  the  success  of 
the  scheme. 

16597.  That  points   towards  Mr.  Chamber- Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's scheme  ?— It  does.  '"^"'^ 

16598.  Have  you  studied  that  scheme? — I 
have. 

16599.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us 
what  you  think  about  it  ? — I  think  in  the  main 
it  is  worthy  of  a  great  deal  of  praise,  because  it 
is  a  step  in  the  direction  that  working  men  have 
been  wanting  to  go  for  a  long  while.  It  is  not 
perfect.    I  suppose  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not 

put  it  forward  as  such,  as  I  understand  him,  but P3d*8pread. 
generally  in  Birmingham  it  is  received  with  very 
great  favour, 

16600.  In  order  to  profit  by  it,  the  subscription 
must  begin  early,  and  must  be  continued  through 
life  ?— Yes. 

16601.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeling  of  inde- 
perdence  among  your  people  is  so  strong  as  to  lead 
them  to  make  that  exertion,  provided  as  you  say 
that  it  were  encouraged  by  some  equal  grant  by 
Government  ? — I  do.  It  may  not  at  first  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  a  very  large  extent,  but  I  believe 
it  would  gradually  grow,  as  the  example  was  set, 
and  from  the  influence  of  those  who  would  first 
take  it  up  amongst  the  better  class  of  working 
men  it  would  spread  to  those  below  them.  Two 
objections  have  been  taken  to  the  scheme 
generally.  In  the  first  place  they  consider  the  ^^^^^^ 
limit  of  the  age  65  at  which  the  pension  should  go. 
commence  to  be  too  far. 

16602.  I  suppose  that  would  be  met  by  some 
slight  alteration  of  the  amount  to  be  subscribed? 
■ — Of  the  payments,  yes. 

16603.  Would  you  yourself  suggest  that  it 
siiould  be  fixed  at  any  lower  age,  or  that  there 
should  be  some  varying  date  ? — Well,  I  think  it 
should  be  fixed  at  60.  I  think  it  would  have  a 
much  orreater  chance  of  success,  and  to  meet  the 
extra  cost  of  course,  I  should  suggest  that  the 
Government  should  be  a  little  more  liberal  on 
the  one  hand,  Avhile  the  workmen  might  subscribe 
a  little  more  on  the  other  hand. 

16604.  Upon  the  same  sort  of  scale  as  that 
propounded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  1  suppose? — 

Yes:  only  if  it  were  possible  1  would  like  the  ^  mgntsbest 
contribution  aftt^r  the  first  large  instalment  had  monThly.^ 
been  paid,  to  be  arranged  to  be  taken  monthlv  if 
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it  could  be  through  some  of  the  large  friendly 
societies. 

16605.  You  have  said  that  there  were  two 
objections.  You  have  mentioned  one  ;  what  was 
the  other  ? — Oh,  that  refers  to  the  payments  ; 
that  is  what  I  was  about  referring  to.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  lump  sums  down,  the  50s.  the 

Elastic  pay-    payment  after,  and  the  10s.  or  \l.  per  year 
iiients  needed,  afterwai'ds  would  sometimes  be  a  difficult  matter 
for  the  workmen  to  raise. 

16606.  I  suppose,  arrangements  might  be 
made  which  would  meet  the  fluctuation  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  subscribers  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  so,  my  Lord.  I  think  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  detail  only,  and  I  believe  the  large  friendly 

Friendly  societies  could  assist  very  much,  and  that  they 
societies  could  do  if  such  a  schcine  is  started,  after  a  while  ; 
^^^P"  I  know  that  at  first  the  idea  was  met  with  a  good 

deal  of  opposition  from  some  of  the  large 
societies. 

16607. 
society  ?- 
16608. 


Are   you   a   member   of  a  friendly 
—Yes,  T  am. 

May  I  ask  what  it  is  ? — The  Ebenezer 
Sick  Society,  of  Birmingham.  It  numbers  about 
7,000  members. 

16609.  What  are  the  objects  of  that  society  ? 
—  Simply  providing  for  sickness  and  for  death. 
We  have  no  Superannuation  attached  to  it. 

16610.  That  is  to  say,  among  other  things.I 
suppose,  paying  for  the  cost  of  the  funeral  ? — 
Oh,  yes  ;  the  wife's  funeral  as  well. 

16611.  And  would  it  pay  anything  besides  to 
enable  the  wife  or  children  to  carry  on  after  the 
death  of  the  wage  earner  ? — No,  it  does  not,  my 
Lord. 

16612.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
that  portion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  which 
refers  to  the  friendly  societies  and  to  their  co- 
operation in  his  objects  is  better  thought  of  by 
those  societies  now  than  it  was  at  first  ? — Yes,  I 
have. 

16613.  Do  you  think  that  the  opposition  of  the 
friendly  societies  would  be  witlidrawn  ? — I  think 

Are  already  less  would  gradually  die  out.  I  know  it  is  much 
less  strong  now  than  it  was  when  the  scheme  was 
first  broached. 

16614.  Did  you,  yourself,  ever  see  any  objec- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  scheme  ? — No  ;  I  never 
could.  I  always  saw  an  advantage  to  the  socie- 
ties themselves.  The  opposition  sprung  out  of 
the  fear  of  Government  interference,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act ;  but  there 
was  considerable  opposition  then.  That  Act 
has  been  a  great  benefit  to  thf  se  societies.  That 
has  died  away,  and  now  its  protection  is  eagerly 
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16615.  Do  you  think  that  the  sura  of  5s.  a 
week  which  it  is  proposed  to  secure  them  would 
suffice  for  this  object  ? — I  think  it  would,  because, 
as  a  rule,  such  a  man,  having  an  income  of  5s.  a 
week  could  find  a  home  either  mth  one  of  his 
children  or  some  friends  or  relatives  of  some 
kind  which  he  would  not  have  to  pay  for,  exactly ; 
they  could  run  him  in,  as  we  say,  but  it  would 
provide  for  his  food  in  the  family,  while  he  could 
not,  perhaps,  make  ends  meet  if  he  had  to  live 
by  himself,  and  that  man  would  feel  a  measure 
of  independence  which  he  would  not  do  other- 
wise. 

16616.  Do  you  think  that  the  second  portion 
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of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  which  provides  for 
the  repayment  of  subscriptions,  and  also  for  a  cer- 
tain allowance  to  the  widow,  would  be  largely 
adopted  ? — I  think  among  the  skilled  workmen, 
as  we  term  them,  and  the  men  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  more  thought,  would  avail  themselves 
of  that  part  of  the  scheme,  but  the  other  part,  of 
course,  would  be  more  largely  adopted  than  that, 
I  think. 

16617.  I  gather,  on  the  whole,  that  you  con-  *' 
sider  that,  although  the  scheme  would  not  at 
first  be  very  largely  adopted,  when  its  benefits  » 
became  better  known  the  numbers  who  availed     W  ' 
themselves  of  it  would  steadily  increase? — ThatNnmhm 
is  my  opinion,  my  Lord.  wooldgw 

16618.  With  the  variations  you  have  suggested 
as  to  the  age  and  to  the  amount  of  payment  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  considerable  in- 
ducement to  induce  larger  numbers  if  the  age 
were  lowered  and  the  payments  made  so  that 
they  would  be  easier. 

16619.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would 
like  specially  to  mention? — -I  should  like  to  say Doubfeel 
that  I  think  the  eff'ect  of  such  a  scheme  would  be"*^^**^ 
of  a  twofold  nature  ;  it  would  not  only  assure  the''  ' 
man  of  a  small  income  for  the  future,  but  would 

ease  him  considerably  of  forebodings  and  fears 
which  he  naturally  has,  and  it  would  also  react 
upon  himself,  bodily  and  mentally,  and  help  him 
to  retain  his  vigour  much  longer  than  he  other- 
wise would  do  if  he  had  not  got  such  a  prospect 
in  view. 

16620.  It  would  encourage  the  spirit  of  thrift 
and  raise  him  in  his  own  self-respect  ? — Yes,  it 
would. 

16621.  Would  you  like  to  add  anything? — 
No,  there  Is  nothing  more,  my  Lord,  that  I 
should  like  to  add. 

Lord  Lingen. 

16622.  You  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  old 
workmen  finding  employment.  Do  you  think 
that  that  rule  of  the  trade  unions  insisting  upon 
a  minimum  wage  has  anything  to  do  with  it? — 
No,  the  trades  of  Birmingham  to  which  I  speci- 
ally refer  are  not  regulated  by  trades  unionism, 
because  there  is  no  large  staple  trade  In  Birming- 
ham which  corrld  be  so  regulated  except  one, 
that  is  the  brass-workers'  association.  There  |P 
is  a  multitude  of  small  trades,  what  we  terra  the 
fancy  trades,  that  employ  the  bulk  of  the  people 

In  Birmingham,  and  trades  unions  do  not  apply 
to  thera. 

16623.  Then  the  only  reason  why  the  aged 
workman  has  a  difficulty  Is  an  economic  one,  that  ji 
It  answers  better  to  employ  a  yoxmger  man? —  j. 
That  Is  so  ;  that  is  the  reason  ;  yes.  r 

16624.  You  thought  that  some  other  test  for  j 
Poor  Law  relief  than  the  strict  rule  of  destitu- 
tion might  be  resorted  to  ? — I  think  so,  and  I  am  ' 
also  of  opinion  that  assistance  might  be  afforded  R*Uefoii^ 
In  the  way  of  loan.  I  have  known  of  many  r 
workmen  who  have  been  overtaken  by  misfor- 
tune, or  have  been  out  of  work  for  months,  and 

are  thoroughly  stranded,  who  would  not  have  j 
received  parocliial  relief  at  all  If  It  had  been 
offered  them,  but  they  would  gladly  have  re- 
ceived it  in  the  shape  of  a  loan,  wdiich  they 
would  pay  back  If  they  could,  and  I  believe  the 
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guardians  have  that  power  under  the  Poor  Law 
at  present,  if  my  knowledge  of  the  law  is  correct. 
°elief  16625.  If  you  once  give  up  the  strict  test  of 
destitution,  you  must  then  come  to  the  question 
of  merit,  must  you  not  ? — Yes. 

16626.  Should  you  be  willing  to  trust  public 
authorities  with  the  question  of  merit  ? — I  think 
so,  my  Lord  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  better  test 
than  that  of  destitution,  because  destitution, 
wliile  it  is  very  evident,  is  sometimes  the  result 
of  improvidence  and  neglect,  whereas  giving 
relief  on  the  score  of  merit,  I  do  not  mean  the 
merit  just  of  the  case  as  it  stood  then,  but 
inquiring  into  a  man's  antecedents,  would  be 
relief  much  better  deserved. 

16627.  You  would  have  to  ascertain  the 
relative  merit  through  the  relieving  officer :  it 
could  not  be  done  by  the  guardians  personally  ? 
— No,  it  could  not. 

£■  16628.  Well,  we  have  had  a  certain  amount  of 

^"^P^"*  evidence  from  Birmingham  expressing  great 
distrust  of  the  action  of  the  relieving  officers;  do 
you  think  that  would  be  prevalent  among  the 
working  class  in  Birmingham  ? — There  is  a  good 
deal  of  prejudice  against  relieving  officers  in 
Birmingham  ;  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  worse 
than  the  generality  of  men.  Probably,  some  of 
them  may  be  better,  but  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  office,  and  having  to  do  with  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  imposition  occasionally,  they 
are  naturally  very  suspicious  in  their  nature  and 
in  their  inquiries.  They  often  seem  to  tend  to 
this  end,  that  they  believe  a  man  is  unworthy  of 
relief  rather  than  worthy  of  it,  and  that  is  what 
is  resented  by  the  people  who  have  to  do  with 
them. 

16629.  You  do  not  think  that  objection  amounts 
to  so  much  as  to  exclude  the  attempt  to  deal  with 
these  cases  according  to  personal  merit  ? — No  ;  I 
do  not  think  it  would,  but  I  should  like  the 
inquiries  to  be  made  in  a  different  form  ;  I  think 
they  could  be,  wherein  the  man  himself  and  his 
family  would  not  be  so  much  concerned.  Now, 
in  our  large  friendly  societies  we  make  a  number 
of  inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  a  man,  but  we 

*  J.  do  not  put  him  through  a  test  of  this  kind  ;  we 
&c  as  from  outside  sources,  people  who  know  him, 

ily  his  employer,  for  whom  he  works,  and  his  neigh- 
bours, making  inquiries  of  that  kind. 

1 6630.  That  occurs  in  the  friendly  societies  ? — 
Yes. 

16631.  In  the  case  where  the  old  members  of  a 
friendly  society  are  practically  superannuated 
under  the  name  of  sick  pay  ;  is  there  any  selec- 
tion in  those  cases  ?  Would  a  man's  good 
character  stand  him  in  stead  in  being  continued 
on  sick  pay.  where  another  man  would  not  be 
continued  ? — Well,  it  would  have  this  effect;  the 
committee  Avho  occasionally  look  into  these 
matters  have  what  might  be  termed  in  the  house 
a  "  roll  call,"  and  would  be  more  lenient  towards 
a  man  whose  reputation  had  ahvays  been  unex- 
ceptional than  they  would  towards  a  man  who, 
they  knew,  had  not  always  been  so  provident 
and  lived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conserve  his 
health,  as  the  other  man  had. 

16632.  Is  that  judgment  or  selection  by  the 
committee  generally  accepted  by  the  members 
of  the  society  as  fairly  exercised  ? — It  is,  my 
Lord. 


Lord  lAiigcn  —  continued. 

16633.  It  is  ? — As  a  rule  a  committee's  judg- 
ment is  seldom  questioned  on  these  points. 

16634.  In  the  evidence  of  several  of  the  wit- Mo^e  of  raisin 
nesses  that  we  have  had  before  us,  we  have  been  pension  fund, 
a  little  puzzled  with  this  question  ;  they  almost 

all  began  their  evidence  by  expressing  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  pension  schemes,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  make  a  [)ersonal  contribution  to  it 
according  to  their  means,  but  as  the  examina- 
tion has  gone  on  there  has  been  a  great  ten- 
dency to  end  in  this,  that  the  pensions  ought  to 
be  provided  out  of  the  taxes,  and  as  the  taxes 
fall  upon  everybody,  everybody  makes  a  con- 
tribution, and  you  need  not,  therefore,  appeal  to 
people  personally.  Now  has  that  question, 
within  your  experience,  turned  up  among  the 
working  classes  in  Birmingham  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  it 
turns  up  everywhere.  That  ii^  one  of  the  results, 
of  course,  of  the  advanced  socialism  of  the  day. 
I  am  a  socialist,  myself,  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
I  do  not  go  in  for  that  kind  of  thing  ;  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  working- 
classes. 

16635.  Do  you  think  the  majority  of  the 
sensible,  steady,  industrious  working  men  would 
be  favourable  to  a  general  charge  upon  the 
taxes,  satisfying  their  conscience  that  at  that 
rate  everybody  paid ;  or  would  they,  on  having 
eyerything  explained  to  them,  be  willing  to  . 
make  personal  contributions  ? — I  believe  the 
bulk  of  them  would  be  willing  to  make  personal 
contributions,  but  they  want  State  assistance  to 

a  certain  extent,  and  that  is  the  encouragement 
for  all  men. 

Mr.  Henley. 

16636.  You  have  told  us,  Mr.  Allen,  that  you  classes  that 
divide  the  working-classes  of  Birmingham  into  would  join, 
three  different   divisions ;    you  have  first  the 
highest  class  of  artisans  ;  would  they  be  likely 

to  join  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  ? — I  think  they 
would,  sir. 

16637.  Then  you  take  the  second  class  who 
are  the  working  men,  who  are  not  artisans.  Do 
you  think  that  they  would  join  ? — They  are 
artisans  and  work  at  trades,  but  they  are  less 
skilled  than  the  first  class,  and  rather  wanting 
perhaps  in  education  and  moral  stamina. 

16638.  What  percentage  do  you  think  of  these 
men  in  Birmingham  would  join  the  scheme  ? — 
Well,  I  should  think  that,  to  begin  with,  you 
might  calculate  upon  from  30  to  35  per  cent. 

16639.  Well,  then  the  next  class  you  come  to 
are  what  might  be  called  corner  men? — ^Yes. 

16640.  How  many  of  these  men  would 
probably  join  the  scheme,  do  you  think  ? — Very 
few,  sir,  I  think. 

16641.  Very  few  ? — Very  few  indeed. 

16642.  Now,  those  men  who  did  not  join  the  Treatment  of 
scheme,  when  they  became  old,  what  would  you  refusing 
do  with  them  ? — I  should  like  those  men  to  be 

taken  before  they  are  old,  sir ;  that  is  the  great 
solution  for  all  that,  I  think. 

16643.  Supposing  those  men  arrived  at  60  or 
70  years  of  age  and  were  destitute —what  should 
you  do  with  them? — Well,  you  must  in  a 
meusure  provide  for  them,  but,  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  I  think  they  should  be  made  to  work,  sir. 

16644.  Should  you  give  them  out-door  relief 
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or  in-door  relief? — I  think  that  class  should  have 
in-door  relief. 

16645.  Not  out-door  relief? — Not  out-door 
relief. 

16646.  If  they  did  not  clioose  to  provide  for 
themselves,  they  should  have  in-door  relief 
only  ? — Yes,  if  they  had  never  made  an  effort  to 
keep  off  the  I'ates ;  and  these  people  make  very 
little. 

16647.  And  you  would  extend  that  answer  to 
persons  who  are  ill  ? — No,  I  think  not,  sir. 

1()C4S.  You    -would    provide    for    them? — I 
think  I  would  provide  for  those. 
16649.  By  out-door  relief  ? — Yes. 
Out-door  16650.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  one  other 

rriief.  question.      You   mentioned  a    case  that  had 

occurred  15  years  ago,  where  you  considered  that 
a  person  had  improperly  recei\ed  out-door  relief  ? 
—Yes. 

16651.  That,  I  think,  was  before  the  time  the 
new  arrangements  in  Birmingham  came  in  force  ? 
— It  was,  sir.  The  relief  committees  now,  I 
think,  render  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law 
much  smoother  and  much  more  just  than  it  was 
in  the  old  days. 

16652.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  such  a 
case  could  '>ccur  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
present  staff  of  relieving  officers  ? — It  is  possible, 
but  not  probable. 

Mr.  Roundell, 

16653.  Would  not  the  system  of  returnable 
payments  in  any  pension  scheme  be  the  form 
most  preferred  by  the  working  men  ? — That  is 
providing  the  individual  died  before  the  age 
specified. 

16654.  Yes? — Yes;  but  the  drawback  to  that 
is  the  increased  payments. 

16655.  Then  I  ask  you  this  :  do  you  think 
that  the  other  alternative,  whei'e  the  payments 
are  not  returnable  in  case  of  death,  would  be  taken 
advantage  of  ? — I  think  it  would,  sir. 

16656.  Generally? — I  think  it  would. 

16657.  So  you  do  not  think  that  the  risk  of 
losing  all  through  death  before  the  age  of  60  or 
65  would  deter  a  great  majority  from  contri- 
buting?—I  think  it  would  limit  the  scheme,  but 
1  do  not  think  it  would  be  fatal  to  it  ;  and  while 
I  should  much  prefer,  if  possible,  to  see  the 
scheme  extended  so  as  to  see  some  return,  though 
perhaps  not  on  the  same  scale  as  is  specified 
under  Mr,  Chamberlain's  scheme,  I  think  that 
would  be  an  inducement. 

Effect  of  modi-  16658.  Do  you  think  that  if  any  such  scheme 
ficatlonson  of  State  pensions  were  adopted — you  have  said 
you  think  the  Government  ought  to  be  more 
liberal  on  the  one  hand — would  there  not  be  a  risk 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  taxpayer  of  certain 
relaxations  being  pressed  for  by  the  working  men 
under  a  State-aided  scheme.  I  mean  reductions 
in  the  point  of  the  limit  of  age,  to  reduce  it  you 
see  from  65  to  60  or  lower.  .And  then,  again, 
you  wish  Government  to  contribute  more  to  the 
working  man ;  is  there  not  a  risk  to  the  taxpayer 
of  such  reductions  as  that  being  carried  on  ? — I 
think,  sir,  that  when  the  scheme  had  been  put 
fairly  into  operation  for  a  number  of  years  and 
tested,  that  it  would  be  seen  that  there  was  an 
advantage  to  the  taxpayer  in  the  establishment 
of  such  a  scheme  ;  that  it  Avould  tend  to  produce 
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a  more  thrifty  population  and  save  the  rates,  and  r 
the  saving,  therefore,  might  be  applied  in  another 
way,  that  it  would  not  increase  taxes  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent. 

16659.  You  are  a  member  of  a  friendly  society,  woui.i  beatfit 
If  you  had  a  system  of  State-aided  pensions,  do  ""'I't  wd 
you  not  think  that  that  would  have  a  consider-*'"^'^''**' 
able  effect  in  the  matter  of  thrift,  that  is  to  say, 

of  deterring  the  working  classes  from  makin;; 
thrifty  provision,  not  luerely  for  old  age,  but  for 
other  contingencies  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an 
encouragement  to  thrift,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
you  i)romise  your  child  if  he  will  save  that  you 
will  add  to  his  savings  :  it  is  the  adding  to  that 
encourages  him  to  save  very  often. 

16660.  You  do  not  think  it  would  interfere  at 
all  with  the  membership  of  the  friendly  societies  ? 
— I  think  it  would  strengthen  them,  sir,  because 
the  men  would  have  a  greater  stake  in  those 
societies  if  it  could  be  attached  to  the  society — 
this  system — which  I  think  it  could  be  very 
easily. 

16'()61.  Then  from  another  point  of  view,  look- Societiei' oU 
ing  at  the  growth  of  the  great  friendly  societies  P'"''"""- 
now,  might  we  not  expect  and  hope  that  the 
friendlv  societies  themselves  wall  provide  for  old 
age  in  the  form  of  superannuation  benefits,  now 
that  the  question  has  been  made  such  a  ptiblic 
question? — Some  of  the  very  large  and  older 
societies  might  do  so,  but  the  younger  societies 
which  have  not  started  with  it,  and  have 
not  amassed  very  large  reserve  funds,  I  do  not 
think  would  take  it  up  in  that  sense  if  they  had 
got  to  start  it. 

16662.  If  such  a  system  were  established,  it 
would  not  come  into  operation  for  30  or  40  years  : 

how  would  you  provide  for  the  interval  ?— Of  p,,^^  l,,^ 
course  the  present  generation  of  old  men,  while  be  n-laied 
approving  of  this  scheme,  acknowledge  that  it P'^e^""' 
cannot  touch  them. 

16663.  How^  would  you  deal  with  them  ? — 
Why,  we  should  have  to  deal  with  them  under 
the  present  system  ;  but  1  Avould  like  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  on  the  lines  that  I  have 
indicated  to  meet  such  eases. 

16664.  Just  one  other  question  more  ;  you  Relief 
spoke  just  now  of  the  case  in  which  a  "'oi'king^^'^""'^ 
man  wants  only  a  loan,  and  which  Ave  fuUy  under- 
stand,  but  would  it  not  be  the  proper  province, 
not  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  of  charitable  agencies, 
to  provide  that  loan  ;  I  quite  agree  Avith  you 
that  it  ought  to  be  provided  if  possible  ? — Well, 
I  take  it  that  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
has  given  boards  of  guardians  jDCAver  to  do  that, 
it  was  part  of  their  duty,  and  that  they  should 
do  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Henley. 

16665.  They  cannot  lend  money,  they  can  give 
relief  by  way  of  loan,  and  then  it  would  have  to 
be  repaid  ? — That  would  amount  to  the  same 
thing. 

16666.  Not  quite,  the  man  becomes  a  pauper  ? 
— That  is  the  strong  point,  the  man  would  not 
have  it  on  these  grounds  ;  that  is  where  I  think 
the  Poor  Law  needs  alteration  ]  to  stigmatise 
him  as  a  pauper  because  they  lend  him  a  certain 
amount  of  money  in  food  or  kind  ;  I  think  it 
would  be  decidedly  wrong. 
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Mr.  Rounddl. 

16667.  Just  one  question  more  ;  liave  you  con- 
sidered at  all  that  such  a  case  as  that  would  more 
properly  come  within  the  province  of  a  charitable 
agency  in  the  proper  sense  of  charity  ? — Well,  I 
think  the  Poor  Law  administration  might  be 
administered  more  on  the  lines  of  a  charity 
organisation  that  had  some  heart  in  its  work  than 
as  merely  an  official  machine.  And  there  are  so 
few  charitable  agencies  that  are  created  for  that 

e  f  kind  of  thing  that  I  think  it  could  not  be  effec- 
tually done.  I  know  one  in  Birmingham  that 
does  it  very  well. 

16668.  Is  that  an  organised  charitable  agency  ? 
—  Yes,  sir,  it  is  organised  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
division  ;  it  is  worked  by  working  men,  chiefly 
to  make  the  visits  and  inquire  into  the  par- 
ticulars and  recommend  cases,  and  where  a  man 
is  temporarily  disabled  they  advance  him  a 
certain  amount  of  money  to  keep  him  ;  if  it  is  a 
case  where,  perhaps,  his  landlord  has  seized  his 
goods  for  rent  the  amount  is  provided. 

16669.  How  are  the  funds  provided  ? — By 
subscription. 

16670.  By  the  well-to-do  people? — By  the 
well-to  do  people,  and  by  working  men  and 
others. 

16671.  And  it  is  managed  by  a  committee  of 
working  men  ? — Yes,  and  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment is  very  small,  indeed. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

p  16672.  Are  there  many  of  the  Birmingham 

working  men  who  have  joined  the  Post  Office 
system  of  annuities,  Mr.  Allen? — I  think  not. 

16673.  Why  ?— Well,  it  has  never  been 
thoroughly  pressed  home  to  them.  You  see  a 
Government  system  of  that  kind  is  started,  it  is 
just  announced,  and  there  the  thing  lies  and 
people  forget  it. 

16674.  Have  you,  in  your  experience,  found 
any  general  anxiety  amongst  young  men  of  20 
as  to  what  is  to  happen  to  them  at  65  ? — No,  not 
young  men  at  20 ;  but  I  find  this  in  shops  that 
there  are  men  of  55  and  60  who  are  continually 

,r,      preaching  at  these  young  men,  and  their  sermons 

0  are  often  effective  in  inducing  them  to  do  what 
of  themselves  they  would  not  do  but  on  the  advice 
of  the  older  men. 

16675.  But  if  they  have  not  taken  up  the  Post 
,      Office  Savings  Bank,  why  should  they  take  up 

I a  pension  scheme  ? — The  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  would  not  offer  them  such  advantageous 
terms  as  this  scheme  would. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

16676.  Might  I  just  ask  this :  would  not  this 
advice  of  the  older  men  tend  to  induce  the 
younger  men  to  subscribe  to  superannuation 
benefits  in  the  friendly  societies,  the  kind  of 
question  I  was  asking  you  just  now? — It  might 
be  where  a  man  himself  was  a  member  of  a 

I      friendly  society  he  would  naturally  advocate  ir. 

01  tate  16677.  My  point  is  this,  some  of  the  societies 
9'      are  now  starting  tables  to  provide  for  super- 

annuation  benefits  ;  would  the  opinion  of  the 
older  men  be  likely  to  influence  the  younger 
men  to  begin  life  by  contributing  towards  these 
old-age  benefits  in  the  friendly  societies  ? — I 
think  if  a  State-aided  pension  scheme  were  pro- 


Mr.  Rovndell — continued, 
vided,  the  schemes  provided  by  the  friendly 
societies,  as  independent  affairs,  would  have  no 
chance  against  the  State-aided  scheme.  As  far 
as  my  observation  has  gone  the  schemes  for 
superannuation,  in  connection  Avith  a  friendly 
society,  are  always  over-rated;  the  benefits  given 
are  too  great  for  the  amount  paid,  therefore  it  is 
a  large  tax  upon  the  society,  and  a  drag  very 
often  which  brings  them  into  difficulties. 

Mr.  Broadluirsf. 

16678.  Now,  if  they  join  a  scheme,  supposing  insurance  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  liecame  established,  I  wives, 
suppose  they  would  have  to  insure  their  wives 

as  well  as  themselves  ? — Not  of  neces>ity. 

16679.  But  would  you  commend  a  system 
which  insured  a  man  and  left  the  wife  to  take 
care  of  herself  if  she  became  a  widow? — No: 
but  I  think  the  man  is  the  more  im[)ortant  of  the 
two  because  a  woman  can  struggle  on  by  charing, 
and  other  simple  work,  find  a  living  where  a  man 
cannot,  where  a  man  would  starve. 

16680.  And  you  would  be  inclined  to  let  the 
woman  take  care  of  herself  ?— No,  I  would  not; 
that  is  not  my  individual  opinion,  but  I  think  the 
result  generally  would  be  ratlier  in  that  direction. 

16681.  Would  you  think  a  system  complete 
that  left  out  all  provision  for  insurance  of  the 
wife;  you  would  like  the  wife  to  be  included  in 
some  form  or  other  ? — 1  have  only  been  speaking 
of  Mr.  Cham^berlain's  scheme,  and  he  does  pro- 
vide for  the  wives  if  they  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

16682.  And,  of  course,  you  would  recommend 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  it  .'—Yes,  I  should. 

16683.  If  you  were  a  young  man  you  woidd 
insure  your  wife  ? — Yes. 

16684.  That  would  be   two  payments? — It 
would. 

16685.  He  would  have  to  pay  to  the  sick 
society  and  his  trade  association  as  he  does  now  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

16686.  He  would  have  to  make  provdsion  for 
sickness  and  funeral  as  he  now  makes  provision  ? 
—Yes. 

16687.  So  by  joining  the  pension  scheme  he 
wovdd  add  two  additional  weekly  contributions  to 
his  liabilities  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

16688.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  the  scheme  besi 
workmen  could  meet  these  outgoings? — I  think, worked  with 
in  the  first  place,  that  if  a  scheme  coidd  be  get*"*''*''*'^- 
agoing,  and  affiliated  with  the  friendly  societies, 

where  they  had  no  scheme  of  their  own,  it  would 
greatly  reduce  the  liabilities  of  the  friendly 
societies  in  the  case  of  old-age  sickness  and 
strengthen  their  position,  and  thereby  they  might 
reduce  the  payments  of  the  men. 

16689.  Then  is  this  your  opinion,  that  you 
would  rather  see  a  pension  scheuie  attached  and 
become  part  of  the  friendlv  society  scheme  than 
an  independent  scheme  ? — I  think  if  the  Govern- 
ment started  it  that  the  friendly  societies  would 
see  that  it  bad  such  great  advantages  for  them 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  affiliate  them. 

16690.  Attach  it  to  their  institutions  ? — 
Attach  it  to  their  institutions.  If  they  looked  at 
the  thing  rightly  they  must  certainly  see  that  the 
Government  could  do  a  thing  much  cheaper  than 
they  could  do  it  or  are  doing  it. 
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Mr.  Stockall 

16691.  Where  do  you  propose  to  obtain  the 
money  for  a  Government  pension  ? — Where  do  I 
propose  to  obtain  it  ? 

16692..  Yes;  where  do  you  wish  to  obtain  it 
from  ? — I  have  never  taken  into  particular 
account  any  special  fund  of  the  Government ;  I 
suppose  it  would  come  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  a  measure  as  coming  under  their 
jurisdiction  more  than  any  other  section  of  the 
Government. 

16693.  With  regard  to  your  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  on  friendly 
societies,  do  I  understand  you  aright  that  if  a 
Government  scheme  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
is  put  forward  it  woidd  be  in  competition  and 
make  it  impossible  for  the  friendly  societies  to 
compete  -with  it  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that,  sir  ; 
but  I  say  that  the  friendly  societies  as  at  present 
conducted  conduct  their  schemes  in  a  very 
expensive  manner,  and  that  they  are  often  drain- 
ing other  funds  rather  than  the  superannuation 
fund,  that  the  payments  are  not  adequate  to  the 
benefits  given. 

16694.  Your  friendly  society  scheme  do  you 
allude  to  ? — Well,  I  only  know  one  or  two  of 
them,  that  is  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  one  attached 
to  the  United  Society  of  Engineers,  and  I  know 
the  engineers  especially  suffer  considerably  ;  it  is 
a  drain  upon  their  funds  much  higher  than  was 
anticipated  when  the  tables  were  first  startedj 
and  they  have  on  several  occasions  corrected 
them,  either  reduced  the  benefits  or  increased 
the  amount  of  contribution. 

16695.  Are  you  aware  with  the  scheme  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  that  the  money  which  is  contributed 
for  superannuation  is  kept  entirely  separate  and 
distinct  from  any  of  the  other  benefits  or  funds  ? 
- — I  know  it  is  supposed  to  be,  sir. 
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16696.  You  believe  that  the  aged  men  over 
60  have  no  idea  that  this  pension  scheme  will  be 
of  any  advantage  to  them  ? — I  cannot  see  how  it 
could,  sir.  I  have  heard  a  great  number  of  them 
say  they  wished  such  a  scheme  had  been  brought 
forward  30  years  ago,  where  they  could  have 
taken  advantage  of  it. 

16697.  Then  you  would  deal  with  the  poverty 
of  these  aged  men  on  the  old  lines  ? — Not  exactly 
on  the  old  lines.  I  should  like  a  relaxation  of 
the  Poor  Law,  or  a  more  humane  administration 
of  it  to  meet  such  cases. 

16698.  Can  you  conceive  how  it  is  that  the 
young  men,  while  those  old  people  are  expressing 
very  veiy  great  desire  that  there  should  have 
been  a  scheme  of  this  sort  adopted  years  ago — 
that  these  young  men  do  not  take  it  up  ? — Well, 
a  great  number  of  them  are  taking  it  up,  sir,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes.  Wherever  it  is 
mentioned  in  any  considerable  body  of  working- 
men,  it  has,  so  far  as  I  have  experience,  always 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.  Two  objections 
are  tak^n — the  first  is,  as  to  the  age  being  rather 
too  high,  65  ;  and  the  other  is  as  to  the  lump 
sum  down — the  difficulty  probably  of  raising  it. 

16699.  You  do  not  think  that  the  milder 
and  more  humane  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  would  increase  the  rates  to  any  very 
great  extent  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would.    But  I 
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do  not  look  upon  that  as  a  solution  of  the  old- 
age  poor  difficulty  at  all. 

16700.  You  know  the  ratepayers  look  at  it, 
too,  do  they  not? — Yes,  they  do;  I  know  the 
ratepayers  look  at  the  recipients  of  relief  through 
the  rates. 

16701.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  th«  admin- Assiitwmjj 
istration  of  the  Poor  Law  ought  to  be  made  a'^'''W''«>. 
little  more  merciful.    Have  you  any  aged  poor 

in  Birmingham  whose  children  are  compelled  to 
contribute  toAvards  their  support  when  they 
become  chargeable  ?  —Yes,  we  have. 

16702.  Men  with  large  families? — Yes. 

16703.  And  what  would  their  wages  be  ? — 
Well,  the  average  wage  of  such  men  would  be, 
taking  the  year  round,  perhaps  25s. 

16704.  Twenty-five  shillings  a  week? — Yes. 

16705.  Now,  what  rent  would  they  pay? — 
45.  to  45.  6«?.  a  week  in  Bii-mingham. 

16706.  I  suppose  these  men  object  to  that 
system,  do  they  not?— Well,  they  do,  and  natur- 
ally so.  They  say  a  man  with  255.  a  week,  who 
has  got  to  pay  45.  to  45.  6c/.  a  week  rent,  and 
l5.  &d.  perhaps  for  coal  and  lighting,  has  not 
sufficient  margin  left  to  assist  by  giving  I5.  or  2s. 
to  his  parents,  if  he  has  a  large  family  of  four  or 
five.  And  I  think  that  is  reasonable,  that  view 
of  the  case. 

16707.  And  you  think  that  that  .system  makes 
a  great  many  of  these  people  dislike  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Poor  Law  ;  consider  it  very  harsh 
and  very  severe  ? — I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Oiven. 

16708.  I  daresay   you   know  that,   in   the  Loss  of  aqii 
wealthier  classes,  a  man,  if  he  has  relations  Avho "°  °'!'!f 
have  a  ciami  upon  him,  is  not  thought  to  be 
doing  his  duty  if  he  sinks  his  money  in  an  annuity. 

Now,  would  you  tell  me  Avhy  you  think  that 
does  not  apply  to  the  working  classes  ? — I  hardly 
apprehend  the  bearing  of  your  question.  Is  it 
this :  that  among  the  better-to-do  classes  there 
is  a  general  opinion  that  if  a  man  sinks  the  bulk 
of  his  earnings,  savings  say,  in  an  annuity,  pro- 
viding simply  for  himself,  and  his  wife  pei'hai)S, 
that  it  is  considered  by  his  relatives  he  is  not 
doing  the  correct  thing. 

16709.  Exactly  ;  that  his  family  have  a  certain 
moral  claim  to  a  share  in  what  he  leaves  at  his 
death? — My  opinion  in  reference  to  that  ques- 
tion, sir,  would  be  this  :  that  when  a  man  con- 
siders his  family,  and  there  are  those  who,  from 
their  circumstances,  their  age,  and  perhaps 
afflictions,  would  be  likely  to  be  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  in  after  life,  that  he  would 
be  sinning  against  himself  and  his  family,  and 
against  society,  in  making  such  a  provision  only 
for  himself.  But,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  blessing  rather  than  a  hard- 
ship ;  I  think  the  biggest  curse  people  suffer 
from  in  this  time  is  in  having  a  living  provided 
for  them  rather  than  having  to  get  it  themselves. 

16710.  You  were  presseu  by  Mr.  Broadhurst 
on  the  subject  of  the  burden  of  the  additional 
contributions  ;  but  I  suppose,  as  it  is,  the  very 
large  portion  of  the  working  classes  have  savings,  g^^j^^^^ 
they  have  money  in  the  savings  banks,  they  have 
money  in  furniture,  and  so  on  ? — Yes ;  the  better 
class  of  Avorking  men  in  moderately  prosperous 
times  manage  to  lay  by  a  little. 
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16711.  It  would  only  be  a  modiScation  of  that 
saving,  if,  instead  of  laying  it  by  in  property  of 
that  kind,  they  invested  it  in  the  pui'chase  of  an 
annuity  ? — And  they  would  see  that  they  were 
receiving  a  much  better  rate  of  interest  than 
they  were  likely  to  get  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  should  they  there  wish  to  invest. 

16712.  That  is,  of  course,  if  the  Government 
aid  is  added  to  the  amount  ? — Yes. 

16713.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
the  condition  of  the  Oddfellows'  lodges  in  Bir- 
mingham ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  know  several  of 
the  members,  and  I  get  information  from  them 
occasionally  in  reference  to  their  condition. 

16714.  Then  you  would  not  feel  certain  that 
at  present  the  tables  of  contributions,  both  for 
sickness  and  for  superannuation,  are  adequate  to 
the  benefits  which  they  promise  ? — As  regards 
sickness,  I  should  be  quite  certain,  I  think, 
because  I  think  there  is  no  more  stable  society 
than.  that.  But  I  think  for  superannuation  most 
of  them  have  erred. 

16715.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  case  now  with 
the  latest  tables  which  have  been  recognised  by 
the  Order  ?  —I  do  not  think  the  time  since 
their  alteration  has  been  sufficiently  long  to 
test  them. 

167 16.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  the  Odd- 
fellows' tables  for  annuities  differ  very  much  from 
the  tables  of  other  private  insurance  societies 
which  are  admitted  to  be  sound  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  question,  sir. 


Mr.  Hunter. 


Mr.  Booth'8 
universal 


's       16717.  Have    you  considered 
'     scheme   at  all  ? —  That  is   a  more 
scheme  ? 

16718.  Yes  ? — A  very  expensive  one. 

16719.  Has  that  been  much  discussed  in 
Birmingham? — It  has  not  been  discussed  to  any 
great  extent,  for  this  reason,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  inapplicable — that  no  Government 
would  take  it  up. 

16720.  Too  costly  ?— Too  costly. 

16721.  But  apart  from  its  costliness,  do  you 
consider  it  would  be  better  or  worse  than  the 
Parliamentary  scheme  which  we  generally  speak 
of  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
worse  ;  in  the  first  place,  it  would  have  to  be 
compulsory,  I  suppose. 

16722.  iNecessarily  ? — And  it  would  compel 
employers  to  subscribe. 

16723.  No  ? — I  think  the  Government  and  the 
employer.  I  thought  it  went  on  the  line  of  the 
German  pension  scheme  chiefly.  I  object  to 
compulsion.  I  think  that  would  be  fatal  to  any 
scheme. 

16724.  I  merely  wanted  to  ascertain  whether 
yoii  had  considered  it  ? — Yes. 

16725.  Then  with  regard  to  such  a  pension 
scheme  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  you  suggest  that 
the  difficulty  of  providing  for  those  Avho  are  now 
too  old  to  be  able  to  subscribe  to  a  scheme  on 
the  present  scale  shoidd  be  met  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  that  is  the 
only  way  that  I  can  see  at  present  out  of  that 
difficulty. 

ief  16726.  What  should  you  say  to  this  proposal, 

that  supposing — take  the  case  of  a  man — a  man 
ng  aged^^®  never  received  any  relief  in  any  shape  at  all 
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before  the  age  of  60,  and  for  the  first  time,  after 
the  age  of  60,  in  consequence  of  old  age,  he  is 
obliged  to  seek  relief,  what  would  you  say  to 
giving  him  a  legal  right  to  out-door  relief? — 
Legal  right  to  out-door  relief  ?  I  think  there 
wovdd  be  a  considerable  amount  of  opposition 
from  the  Poor  LaAv  authorities  to  that. 

16727.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  think? — 
My  opinion  is  that  a  man  who  has  conducted 
himself  as  an  honest  and  industi'ious  citizen  uj) 
to  that  period  of  life,  is  worthy  of  some  relief  of 
that  kind. 

16728.  And  that  it  ought  to  be  not  in  the 
workhouse  ? — Not  in  the  workhouse,  decidedly  '■,  without  loss 
and  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  stigmatise  vote, 
him  as  a  pauper,  and  subject  him  to  loss  of  his 
position  as  a  citizen. 

16729.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  question,  l)ut 
you  rather  anticipatetl  the  question  1  was  going 
to  put.  Supposing  a  man  had  not  received  any 
relief  at  all  till  he  was  over  60,  woidd  you  allow 
him  to  continue  to  exercise  the  franchise  as  he 
does  now  in  the  case  where  he  receives  medical 
relief  only  now  at  an  earlier  age  r — I  Avovdd, 
sir.  I  know  in  Birmingham  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  feeling  upon  that  point. 

16730.  There  is  another  point — I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  considered  it — in  the 
case  of  old  age,  it  is  this.  It  is  agreed  to  give  a 
man  say,  \s.,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  per 
week,  have  you  considered  the  advantage  of  that 

sum  being  paid  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  notand  paid 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  relieving  through 
officer,  but  through  the  Post  Office  ?— The 
recipients  Avould  much  prefer  it  through  the 
Post  Office  than  through  the  relieving  officers, 
and  I  think  there  would  be  a  saving  in  the 
administration  as  Avell. 

16731.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  the  country  there  is  a  very  unduly 
large  proportion  of  persons  over  the  age  of  80 
and  65  ? — An  unduly  large  number  ? 

16732.  Yes  ?— Subject  to  

16733.  Over  the  age  of  60  or  65  ? — I  could 
not  give  you  the  percentage,  but  I  could  easily 
understand  that  there  naturally  would  be  such 
places. 

16734.  Supposing  it  turned  out  that  this  was 
the  case — that  the  districts  in  which  the  largest 
number  of  aged  persons  are  to  be  found  were 
the  poorest  districts  of  the  country,  and  that 
provision  of  out-door  relief  on  a  larger  scale 
would  be  very  hard  on  those  poorer  districts, 
especially  rural  districts,  what  would  you  say  to 
making  a  part  of  the  cost  of  out-door  relief  to 
the  ao-ed,  raised  by  a  national  rate  equal  in  the 
pound  over  the  whole  kingdom  ?■ — I  think  that 
is  a  direction  in  which  the  Poor  Law  might  be 
improved  considerably.  I  think  it  presses  very 
heavily  on  those  districts  which  are  very  poor, 
and  naturally  tends  to  a  harsh  administration  of 
the  law  to  save  the  rates  where  they  press  so 
hardly  upon  those  Avho  have  to  raise  them. 

16735.  Perhaps  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  it  does  prove  to  be  the  case  that 
the  great  proportion  of  the  old  are  in  the 
districts  which  are  least  able  to  support  them  ? — 
Well,  I  was  not  positively  aware  of  the  fact ; 
but  a  little  thought  would  convince  one  that 
naturally  it  would  be  so. 
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and  charged  16736.  Supposing  it  were  so,  would  you  think 
overa  large  it  equitable  that  if  a  heavier  charge  for  out-door 
reliet  for  the  aged  were  thrown  upon  these 
poorer  districts,  there  might  be  a  contribution 
from  the  whole  kingdom  ? — •*[  think  you  might 
easily  group  a  division  or  a  county,  and  so 
equali-e  the  parishes.  Of  course,  those  going, 
comparatively  speaking,  free  now,  would  object, 
as  they  always  do  on  such  occasions. 

16737.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  what  is 
called  the  Metropolitan  Common  Fund,  are  you? 
— I  have  heard  of  it  ;  it  is  tending  on  the  same 
lines. 

16738.  But  that  is  in  favour  of  encouraging 
in-door  relief,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  chiefly  ;  but,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  in-door  relief  is  a  failure,  so 
far. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

16739.  Mr.  Allen,  as  I  understand,  you  would 
like  to  make  a  discrimination  in  the  giving  of  out- 
door relief ;  and,  as  regards  the  third  class  that 
you  have  spoken  of,  the  ne'er-do-weels  and 
wasters,  you  M'ould  not  give  any  advantage  to 
them  over  what  they  get  now  ? — I  would 
increase  the  severity  of  the  law  against  such 
now. 

16740.  In  fact,  you  would  say  in  such  cases 
you  would  see  no  objection  to  invariably 
refusing  out-door  relief?  —  I  would  not  see  any 
objection  at  all. 

hutreJaxedior     16741.  But,  as  regards  the  other  two  classes, 
.leseiTingaged.  especially  the  middle  class  of  the  three  that  you 
have  spoken  of,  you  think  that  when  they  get 
old  they  should  be  rather  better  treated  than  they 
are  now  ? — I  think  they  should. 

16742.  Especially  if  their  previous  lives  will 
bear  investigation  ? — Yes.  By  investigation,  I 
do  not  mean  just  inquiring  into  a  man's  imme- 
diate circumstances  ;  just  the  causes  that  place 
him  ill  his  present  position,  but  taking  a  good 
spell  of  a  man's  life  ? — Ten,  15,  or  20  years. 

16743.  His  general  character? — Yes,  I  think 
that  would  be  fair  ;  because  I  know  many  a  man, 
after  he  has  got  out  of  a  regular  situation,  has 
maintained  a  very  excellent  character,  has  lost 
heart,  and  has  got  into  rather  loose  ways,  and 
sometimes  he  meets  companions  who  will  treat 
him,  rather  than  give  him  a  copper  or  two  to 
assist  him  they  will  go  and  pay  for  a  ])int  of  beer 
for  him,  and  a  man  gets  into  the  condition  of 
doing  that  sort  of  thing  which  is  not  natural  to 
his  own  course  of  life. 

16744.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Hunter's  sug- 
gestion, the  fact  that  a  man  has  been  for  60 
years  without  applying  for  relief  would  be 
very  strong  evidence  that  he  had  led  an 
industrious  and  prudent  life,  would  it  not? 
— I  think  so;  that  would  be  evidence,  1  think, 
that  ought  to  weigh  very  largely  with  any- 
body. 

16745.  All  the  information  which  is  necessary 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  is  obtained,  is  it  not,  in 
such  a  society  as  that  to  which  you  have 
referred,  the  West  Birmingham  Kelief  ? — It  is, 
I  believe. 

16746.  And  that  is  done,  not  by  cross-exa- 
mining the  person  who  is  applying  for  relief,  but 
by  cross-examining  his  neighbours  and  employers 
and  friends.    A  statement  is  got  from  the  indi-' 
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vidual,  his  family,  at  first,  but  it  is  not  questioned 
at  all,  and  upon  that  statement  they  go  to  get 
corroboration  or  contradiction ;  and  there  are 
very  few  cases  in  which  the  man  is  refused  relief 
because  of  any  inaccuracies  which  may  be  dis- 
covered. 

16747.  Noiv,  in  that  association,  which  has 

been  started  for  two  years,  has  there  been  much^^.^^^^^^^ 
or  any  imposture? — Very  little,  compared  with  at  small  e«t 
the  amount  of  good  that  has  been  done  ;  in 
fact,  that  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  features 
of  it. 

16748.  In  almost  every  case  the  true  facts  have 
been  elicited  by  these  friendly  inquiries  of  fellow 
workmen  ? — Yes,  and  necessarily  so  ;  because  a 
man's  fellow  workman  know  more  of  him  and  of  his 
life  than  any  individual  official  who  might  apply 
for  information  ;  they  know  how  to  get  it,  from 
what  sources  it  is  more  readily  obtainable  than 
an  official  would. 

16749.  And  has  the  work  of  the  association 
been  costly  ? — No  ^  by  no  means. 

16750.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  very 
small  funds  have  been  found  sufficient  for  doing 
a  very  large  amount  of  good  ?  — That  is  so,  sir. 

16751.  And,  therefore,  such  a  discriminatory 
investigation  as  you  suggest  would  not  neces- 

sarily  largely  increase  the  poor  rate  ?— I  do  no^n,°g|'[t  f'n,, 
think  it  would  increase  it  at  aU,  and,  in  fact,  I  same  Hdm, 
can  conceive  of  a  system  wherein  the  guardians 
might  get  the  assistance  of  the  better  class  of 
working  men  to  do  this  kind  of  work  for  them. 
They  do  an  immense  amount  of  work  for  their 
own  societies,  and  for  charitable  objects  and  pur- 
poses connected  with  large  places  of  worship  and 
schools,  and  they  would  take  work  of  this  kind 
on,  I  think. 

16752.  As  no  pension  scheme  can  apply  to 
those  who  are  already  aged,  any  relief  in  their 
position  must  be  looked  for  from  discrimination 
ill  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  so,  sir ;  there  is  no 
other  means. 

16753.  but  supposing  a  pension  scheme  came  till  pension 
into  operation,  what  would  you  say  about  ^^^6 
future  position  of  those  persons  who  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  it;  would  you  think  that 

thev  deserved  any  special  consideration  — I  think 
that,  if  it  can  be  done,  those  persons  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  it, 
and  have  not  d(me  so,  could  not  look  for  special 
consideration,  but  rather  to  a  very  stringent 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

16754.  Therefore,  if  a  satisfactory  pension 
scheme  were  adopted,  they  could  look  forward,  in 
the  long  run,  to  doing  away  with  this  discrimina- 
tion in  the  Poor  Law  for  which  you  now  ask  ? — 
Well,  I  think  it  would  naturally  have  that  ten- 
dency, and  you  could  with  justice  then  act  more 
strictly  towards  a  man,  and  refuse  an  applicalion, 
whereas  to-day  it  may  be  granted  because  he  has 
never  had  the  opportunity  put  before  him  of 
State-aided  assistance  which  is  suggested  in  the 
pension  scheme. 
.  16755.  What  is  the  feeling  in  Birmingham  ReHeno^'''^''^^ 
with  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  guardians,"^" 

Avhen  they  are  dealing  with  a  person  who  has 
some  sujij^ort  from  his  society,  but  insufficient  to 
subsist  upon  ? — Well,  the  feeling  is  this,  that  they 
are  discouraging  thrift  if  they  appropriate  the 
whole  of  the  man's  little  income  from  the  society. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain — continued. 

16756.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  in  Birming- 
ham they  generally  take  half  of  it  ?  That  is  to 
say,  they  reduce  the  amount  they  would  other- 
wise allow  him  in  out-door  relief  by  half  of  the 
amount  which  he  is  receiving  from  his  society  ? — 
I  thought  it  was  rather  larger  than  that.  I  did 
not  know  that  they  were  so  merciful  as  that.  1 
thought  the  practice  was  that  they  had  made  up 
the  amount  he  was  receiving  from  the  Poor  Law 
relief,  that  is  the  amount  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  granted  him  under  the  conditions 
under  which  he  was  found. 

16757.  No  ;  that  would  be  the  reduction  of 
the  whole  ? — Yes. 

16758.  But  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that, 
generally  speaking,  they  deduct  to  the  extent  of 
half  ?— Yes. 

16759.  Now,  do  you  think  that  they  ought  to 
deduct  at  all  ?  —  I  think  they  might  deduct  a 
little  in  consideration  of  the  advantageous  position 
of  the  man.  The  man  would  not.  object  to  it. 
But  it  is  the  extent  to  which  one  goes  in  that 
direction  that  would  be  objected  to.  I  think  half 
is  too  much  ;  because  it  surrounds  the  practice 
of  thrift  with  an  influence  which  is  deterrent, 
I  think.  The  man  naturally  grumbles,  and  says, 
"  I  have  been  thrifty  and  tried  to  provide  for 
"  these  days.  It  is  true  the  provision  is  not 
"  sufficient,  but  here  I  am  penalised  to  the 
"  amount  of  half  of  what  I  had  provided."  His 
next  door  neighbour,  with  equal  opportunity  of 
doing  that,  has  not  done  so,  and  he  gets  quite 
as  much  and  is  as  comfortably  off  as  the  man 
who  has  endeavoured  to  provide  for  himself. 

16760.  Is  it  a  general  feeling  in  Birmingham 
that  it  is  the  most  importunate,  and  not  the  most 
deserving  who  get  relief? — That  is  so,  sir  ;  that 
is  the  feeling,  generally  speaking. 

16761.  Coming  to  the  suggested  pension 
scheme,  you  have  stated  that  some  objection  has 
been  taken  to  the  provision  of  contributing  a 
lump  sum  to  commence  with? — Yes. 

16762.  You  know  what  the  object  of  that  is, 
do  you  not  ? — The  objection  has  not  been  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum,  but  to  paying  it  down  in  one 
instalment. 

16763.  The  object  of  it  is  to  secure  the  further 
payments  ? — Yes ;  of  course,  I  understand  that. 

•  16764.  By  leaving  a  large  deposit,  as  it  were  ? 
—Yes. 

16765.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  object? — 
I  think  it  is. 

16766.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  this  effect  ? 
— Yes  ;  because  we  find  in  connection  with  our 
friendly  societies  that  the  majority  of  the  lapses 
which  occur,  occur  in  men  comparatively 
speaking  young  members  of  the  society,  who  have 
not  a  large  stake  in  it ;  who  have  not  paid  above 
a  few  months'  or  a  year's  subscription,  and 
therefore  they  have  little  to  lose. 

16767.  When  they  have  paid  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  feel  that  they  have  practically  an  in- 
vestment in  the  society's  advantages,  they  are 
less  likely  to  leave  it  again  ? — Certainly  ;  they 
would  make  sacrifices  then,  even  in  had  times,  to 
keep  up  their  payments,  and  save  what  they  had 
already  paid. 

16768.  Therefore,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
principle  of  a  deposit ;  and,  if  it  were  made  easy 
to  pay  it  in  instalments,  there  would  be  no 

86630. 


Mr.  Chamberlain —  continued . 

objection  at  all,  I  understand  ? — No  objection  at 
all,  I  think. 

16769.  And  you  think  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  better  class  of  workmen  would 
take  advantage  of  such  a  scheme  ? — I  think  they 
would. 

16770.  You  have  said  that  they  do  not  take  Provision 
advantage  of  the  Post  Office,  because  they  do<^*»^*P- 
not  know  about  it ;  but  is  there  not  also  this, 

that  the  Poet  Office  is  rather  an  expensive 
scheme?  — That  is  so;  yes,  perhaps.  Some  years 
ago  I  looked  through  it  myself  to  see  if  it  would 
be  possible,  under  my  condition  of  life,  to  take 
out  an  annuity,  and  I  concluded  the  expense 
was  too  great. 

16771.  The  proposal  in  my  scheme  is  to  give 
assistance  to  the  extent  of  half? — Yes. 

16772.  And,  therefore,  that  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  Post  Office  pension  to  one-half? — Yes. 

16773.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a 
temptation  fit  to  induce  a  great  number  of 
people  who  do  not  now  apply? —  I  think  the 
temptati  n  of  a  pension  scheme  such  as  you 
suggest  is  the  inducement  it  offers  to  the  men  to 
put  in  their  savings  because  of  the  aid  the 
Government  gives,  they  securing  those  benefits 
for  half  the  amount  they  would  otherwise  pay 
into  a  private  society. 

16774.  You  have  spoken  of  the  part  of  the 

1     1  .  1    .       ,    ^  ,  »         „  Alternative 

proposal  which  mvolves  a  yearly  payment  for  an  benefits. 

annuity,  and  the  losing  of  the  money  if  the 

annuity  is  not  claimed  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  man 

does  not  live  to  65 ;  do  you  think  it  is  desirable 

to  give  as  an  alternative,  the  proposal  which 

would  provide  for  the  man's  widow  and  children 

in  case  of  his  death  ? — I  think  it  is,  decidedly, 

16775.  And  do  you  think  that  there  are  many 
workpeople  who  would  provide  for  their  widows 
in  that  way  by  a  larger  contribution  ? — Oh,  yes. 
I  know  at  the  present  time  that  the  amount  of 
death  money  in  any  sick  sociely  is  a  great  induce- 
ment for  them  to  join  it,  if  the  amount  at  death 
is  large,  in  consideration  of  what  they  shall  leave 
to  their  widows  and  children. 

16776.  Coming  to  the  part  of   the  scheme  Advantage  to 
which  deals  with  the  friendly  societies,  you  are  societies, 
aware  that  it  offers  to  the  friendly  societies  half 

the  cost  ? — Yes. 

16777.  For  all  pensions  up  to  5*.? — Yes.  I 
think  if  friendly  societies  were  wise,  those  who 
have  already  pension  schemes,  they  would  avail 
thems.  Ives  of  it,  and  insure  almost  all  their 
members,  and  so  reduce  their  liability  by  half. 

16778.  It  would  enable  a  friendly  society  to 
offer  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week  for  exactly  the  same 
rate  as  it  now  offers  one  of  2^.  Qd.  a  week,  would 
it  not  ? — It  Avould,  sir  ;  that  is  why  I  think  the 
friendly  societies,  if  they  carefully  consider  the 
matter,  in  the  future  they  would  be  very  quick  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  offer. 

16779.  You  mix  a  great  deal  with  members  or 
friendly  societies ;  do  you  find  any  general  objec- 
tion to  the  scheme  on  their  part  ? — Only  the  two 
objections  I  have  mentioned,  as  regards  the  limi- 
tation of  the  age  being  too  far. 

16780.  But  no  objection  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  injure  friendly  societies? — No  ;  oh,  no. 

16781.  Do  you  know  Mr.  J.  V.  Stevens,  of 
Birmingham  ?  —  I  do  ;  a  member  of  the  City 
Council. 

Z  z 
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interference. 


Only  with  old 
age  funds. 


Mr.  Chamberlain — continued. 

16782.  Yes.  Have  you  read  or  heard  any  of 
his  speeches  on  the  subject? — I  read  one  once. 

16783.  Are  you  aware  that  he  has  said  that  he 
thinks  it  would  be  fatal  to  friendly  societies,  and 
unworkable,  and  an  utter  failure  ? — I  know  he  has 
said  that ;  but  he  gave  no  reason  Cor  it,  sir. 

16784.  Do  you  think  that  he  represents  the  opi- 
nion of  the  working  classes  of  Birmingham? — I  do 
not  see  how  he  could  substantiate  such  a  statement. 
Where  the  objection  would  give  the  advantages 
to  a  friendly  society  of  a  5s.  pension  to  their 
members,  while  it  could  only  provide  for  the 
same  amount  2s.  &d.,  it  would  rather  be  the  other 
way  than  latal  to  that  society.  It  is  simply  an 
assertion  of  his  ;  but  it  is  not  supported  by  facts, 
I  think. 

16785.  What  do  you  think  is  the  ground  for 
the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  societies, 
such  opposition  as  has  manifested  itself?  — 
Well,  I  daresay,  in  the  first  place,  friendly 
societies  are  very  conservative  and  jealous  of  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  government,  until 
they  look  at  it  a  little  longer  and  see  that  that 
interference  is  really  for  their  good. 

16786.  But  you  are  aware  that  in  this  parti- 
cular scheme  there  is  no  proposal  for  any  Govern- 
ment interference  over  and  above  what  already 
exists? — No;  but  there  must  of  necessity  be 
some  slight  supervision  by  Government.  I  think 
the  thoughtful  working  man  would  require  it. 
For  instance,  you  might  have  the  superannuation 
scheme  separate  entirely  from  the  sick  society 
funds,  but  the  Government  would  certainly 
require  returns  of  the  scheme  to  which  the  man 
contributed  ;  the  man  himself  would  require  the 
Government  to  have  it,  too,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  money  was  really  going  to  the  purpose 
for  which  he  subscribed  it;  and  for  another 
reason  also,  that  they  might  invest  the  money 
to  produce  the  interest  to  pay  the  money  in  the 
end. 

16787.  If  the  control  or  supervision  of  the 
Government  were  confined  absolutely  to  the 
superannuation  part  of  the  scheme,  do  you  think 
the  members  of  friendly  societies  would  object  to 
that? — I  do  not  see  how  they  could  possibly 
object  to  it.  Of  course,  they  only  recognise  this 
fact,  that  if  Government  provides  part  of  the 
funds  they  have  a  right  to  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  control. 

16788.  And   in  the  case  of  many  friendly 


Mr.  Chamberlain — continued, 
societies,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  desired  by  the 
working  people  themselves  that  the  superannua- 
tion part  of  the  scheme  should  be  guaranteed  by 
some  actuarial  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  need  not  apply  to 
the  sick  society  as  well.  1  can  conceive  a  case 
where  those  societies  might  not  be  on  the  firmest 
basis,  where,  perhaps,  an  actuarial  investigation 
would  be  rather  damaging  to  the  reputation,  yet 
at  the  same  time  they  would  have  a  pension 
scheme  under  Government,  which  would  be  sound 
enouiih. 

16789.  They  might  keep  absolutely  separate 
the  pension  part  of  their  work  from  the  ordinary 
sick  work  of  the  society  ? — Yes,  entirely ;  I 
should  insist  upon  that. 

16790.  And  that  would  not  involve  in  the 
majority  of  cases  any  fresh  interference,  would  it, 
because  the  friendly  societies  have  now  no  pen- 
sion funds  ? — No. 

16791.  Practically  ? — It  would  not  interfere 
with  anything  that  they  at  present  do. 

16792.  No  ? — It  would  be  establishing  a  new 
branch,  subsidised  by  Government,  which  would 
naturally  be  open  to  Government  inspection. 

16793.  Taking  the  Oddfellows,  for  instance, 
their  scheme  of  pensions  has  not  had  any  gi*eat 
de\  elopment,  has  it  ? — I  think  not. 

16794.  There  have  not  been  many  separate 
pensions  taken  out? — I  think  not. 

16795.  And  therefore  a  pension  scheme  and  a 
pension  branch  might  be  arranged  entirely  apart 
from  the  work  which  the  Oddfellows  are  now 
doing  ? — That  is  so,  sir.  I  think  it  would  greatly 
strengtiien  sick  societies,  and  they  are  con- 
sidering it  now.  They  foimd  that  to  be  their 
greatest  difficulty,  the  continued  drain  upon  their 
funds  by  these  old  age  members  who  are  not  sick 
but  simply  sufi^ering  from  the  infirmities  of  age  ; 
that  would  be  a  way  out  of  it. 

16796.  I  will  only  ask  you  one  more  question. 
Speaking  only  from  your  o^™  knowledge  of  would  imIom 
working  people  in  Birmingham,  do  you  think  if  scheme, 
the  otter  were  made  to  the  friendly  societies, 
without  further  interference  than  we  have 
spoken  of,  to  enable  them  to  give  a  pension  of 
5s.  for  the  same  sum  that  they  now  give  one  of 
2s.  Qd.,  that  the  vast  majority  of  their  members 
would  gladly  accept  it  ? — All  whose  age  would 
lead  them  to  the  expectation  that  they  might 
receive  it. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Trades  and 
wages  of 
women  in 
Coventry  and 
midlands. 


Miss  Amy  Huklston,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 


are  acquainted  with  trades  in 
are   mainly    employed    in  the 

more 


and 


16797.  You 
which  women 

Midland  districts,    I   think  ? — Yes 
particularly  with  the  metal  trades. 

16798.  You  reside  at  Coventry,  I  think? — I 

do 


w 


16799.  How  did  you  come  to  be  acquainted 
„  ith  them  ? — I  served  a  short  apprenticeship  to 
watch- making,  and  from  there  to  a  knowledge  of 
other  metal  trades  it  is  not  a  very  far  cry  ;  it 


IS 


Chairman — continued. 

very  easy  to  understand  other  metal  trades  when 
you  have  become  a  practical  watchmaker. 

16800.  But  was  there  anything  in  your  life 
that  directed  your  attention  specially  to  these 
questions  ? —  Simply  that  my  father  being  a 
watchmaker,  I  gained  from  childhood  more  or 
less  knowledge  of  his  trade,  and  had  a  great 
desire  to  learn  the  trade  myself. 

16801.  But  you  are  come  here  to  speak,  I 
think,  on  a  great  number  of  other  trades  not 
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Chairman — continued, 
directly  or   indirectly  connected    with  watch- 
I     making? — Yes,  that  is  quite  true.  Inclination 
and  interest  in  women  workers  led  me  to  study 
women's  work  in  other  trades. 

16802.  You  have  no  sort  of  official  employ- 
ment ? — None  at  all. 

16803.  You  are  not  connected  with  any 
society  ? — No. 

16804.  Well,  we  shall  be  glad  for  any  infor- 
mation that  you  may  give  us.  First  of  all,  are 
you  connected  with  any  society  for  charity 
organisation  or  otherwise  ? — I  am  not. 

16805.  Are  many  women  employed  in  the 
trades  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Coventry  there  is  a  great 
number  employed, 

16806.  You  have  put  into  my  hand  a  list  of 
those  trades  ? — I  have. 

ng.  16807.  Perhaps  you  would  state  the  numbers, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  wages? — In  watch- 
making I  gather  that  there  are  about  1,000 
women  employed. 

16808.  And  what  would  the  wages  be  ? — 'I'he 
average  wage  will  be  from  10s.  to  12s. 

16809.  The  next  is  cycle-making  ? — In  cycle- 
making  there  will  be  some  800  women  employed, 
of  which  I  think  I  said  in  my  statement  that 
there  were  500  in  Coventry,  but  closer  inquiries 
lead  me  to  think  that  there  is  a  far  greater  num- 
ber than  500  employed. 

16810.  And  what  would  the  wages  be  ? — The 
wages  will  always  average  about  10s. 

16811.  Ten  shillings? — I  think  in  exceptional 
cases  they  have  been  more  than  that. 

16812.  Then  the  pneumatic  tyre-making  ? — 
That  is  just  a  sort  of  corollary  of  cycle-making. 
There  are  not,  I  believe,  more  than  300  employed 
in  that  trade. 

16813.  And  what  wages  will  they  get  ? — They 
will  get  about  14s.  a  week. 

16814.  I  suppose  it  is  a  trade  which  requires 
more  personal  skill  l — It  requires  skill,  and  it  is 
a  very  much  more  disagreeable  trade ;  the  women 
who  are  employed  in  that  trade  frequently  faint 
from  the  smell  of  the  chemicals  which  are  em- 
ployed. 

16815.  Then  nail  and  chain-making? —  I 
S-  believe    that  in  the  districts  of  Staffordshire, 

Warwickshire,  and  Worcestershire  there  are 
about  4,500  employed. 

16816.  What  are  their  wages  ? — They  would  be 
4s.  6c?.  a  week,  on  the  average  in  the  nail-making 
and  6s.  in  the  chain-making. 

16817.  Then  in  textile  weaving?— There  would 
be  about  900  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Coventry  and  Nuneaton. 

16818.  And  what  wages  would  they  be  making? 
—From  9s.  6c?.  to  10s. 

16819.  Then  we  have  silk  and  plush  weaving? 
— There  will  be  about  3,000,  of  which  the  greater 
number  are  employed  in  silk  weaving  ;  probably 
there  will  be  only  about  300  in  plush  weaving. 

16820.  And  their  wages? — Are  from  9s.  to 
10s.  ;  the  highest  average  is  obtained  in  the  plush 
weaving.    They  average  10s.  there. 

16821.  Then  there  is  felt,  hat-making  ?— There 
ai'e  about  900,  I  believe. 

16822.  And  their  wages  ?— Are  from  8s,  6c?. 
to  lis.  9c?. 

168^3,   Wh^t  makes  the    difference  ? — Th^^ 


Chairman — continued. 
8s,  &d.  is  the  average  earned  by  a  lower  grade 
workers  ;  the  lis.  9r/,  is  the  average  earned  by 
the  higher  grade,  who  are  known  as  triiuniers. 

16824,  Are  they  finishers,  as  it  were? — N'o, 
they  simply  trim  the  hats, 

16825,  Well,  then  there  is  the  umbrella  rib  umbroila  rib 
making? — There  are  about  1,000  employed  there, making, 
mainly  in  Birmingham, 

16826,  And  what  are  the  wages  earned  thei-e  ? 
— Their  average  wage  wi!)  be  9s. 

Lm'd  Lingeii. 

16827,  The  nail  and  chain  making  I  suppose 
is  doing  something  or  other  to  the  nails  and 
chains  after  they  are  made  ;  they  do  not  do  the 
forging  part  ?— "Oh,  no  ;  they  forge  them. 

Chairman. 

16828,  I  suppose  some  of  these  women  are  proportions  ot 
married  and  some  unmarried? — Well,  the  per- married  and 


unmarried 
workers. 


centage  of  married   women  varies  in  various 
trades. 

16829.  Could  you  give  us  any  notion  of  what 
the  proportions  are  ? — I  know  in  watch-making 
the  percentage  of  married  women  is  practically 
nil. 

16830.  They  are  all  unmarried  ? — Nearly  all 
unmarried,  except  in  cases  where  a  husband  is 
working  at  home,  an  out-door  workman,  his  wife 
very  frequently  assists  him  in  some  of  the  rougher 
branches  of  his  work. 

16831.  Why  is  it  confined  only  to  unmarried 
women  ?—  Because  a  married  woman  has  house- 
hold duties  to  attend  to,  and  they  roughen  h«r 
hands,  and  make  them  unfit  for  the  fine  work. 

16832.  The  first  reason  would  apply  to  all 
trades,  that  is  to  say,  having  a  family  to  attend 
to  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  but  it  applies  more  particularly  to 
the  more  skilled  trades. 

16833-4.  Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  want 
to  go  through  all  these  trades,  but,  what  is  the 
proportion  of  married  to  unmarried  women? — 
In  cycle  making  there  will  be  about  10  per  cent, 
married. 

16835.  Yes  ? — In  pneumatic  tyre  making,  5  per 
cent.;  in  the  nail  and  chain  making,  about  50  per 
cent. 

16836.  Fifty  .P— About  hdf  ;  in  the  textile 
weaving,  about  20  per  ceril.  ;  iu  the  silk  and 
plush  weaving,  40  per  cent. ;  in  the  felt  hat 
making,  a  very  low  percentage,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  it  exactly  ;  in  the  umbrella  rib 
making  there  are  about  55  per  cent,  married. 

16837.  That  being  the  case,  do  these  women 
make  any  provision  against  the  future  ? — None 
whatever,  or  only  very  rarely.  In  making  pro- 
vision against  the  future,  well,  not  against  old 
age. 

16838.  Do  they  make  any  provision  against  sickness,  &c. 
sickness? — Against  sickness   and    death,  as   a  provision, 
rule. 

16839.  By  joining  some  clubs  or  societies? — 
Yes,  frequently  ;  and  in  nearly  all  instances  there 
are  compulsory  payments  in  the  factories.  They 
are  compelled  to  subscribe  to  hospital  funds,  and 
generally  to  a  sick  club  fund  in  connection  with 
the  works  themselves. 

16840.  But  as  to  old  age  and  old-age  pension  Cannot  pro- 
nothing  is  done? — Nothing  is  gver  done;  it  ig 'We  for  age. 
impossible  for  them  to  do  it, 
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16841.  Now,  do  you  think  that,  taking  all 
their   circumstances    into    consideration,  they 

But  c<mid  sub- would  be  inclined,  were  a  scheme  offered  to  them, 

scnbe  to  a       tO  subscribe  tO  an  old-ag,  6  pension   fund? — Em- 
pension  fund.     1    .•    II  ,1  ij 
'               phatically,  yes,  they  would. 

16842.  You  think  they  would?— Yes. 

16843.  That  is,  I  suppose,  where  the  wages 
are  adequate ;  you  would  hardly  expect,  I  sup- 
pose, those  who  work  at  the  nail  and  chain  making 
manufactories,  and  who  earn  4s.  Qd.  to  6s.  a  week, 
to  subscribe  to  such  a  fund? — It  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  except  where  they  have  large 
families. 

16844.  And  where  some  of  the  family  were 
earning  wages?  —  Where  they  were  earning 
wages. 

16845.  Would  you  state  your  reasons  for 
thinking  why  they  would  join  such  a  society  ? — I 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  representative  women 
in  each  trade  ;  they  speak  for  the  whole  of  their 
fellow  working-women,  that  if  a  scheme  could 
be  put  before  them  giving  them  sufficient  incen- 
tive to  lay  by  twopence  a  week  or  something 
like  that,  they  would  willingly  do  it. 

16846.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme? — I  have. 

Could  not  pay      16847.  You  know  that,  in  addition  to  the  2d. 

lump  premium,  a,  week,  he  proposes  that  during  a  certain  time 
there  should  be  an  initial  payment  of  50s.? — 
Yes  ;  but  that  is  in  the  case  of  men. 

16848.  Do  you  think  the  women  wouhi  be  able 
to  provide  the  30s.  required  for  women  ? — They 
would  not  ;  or  only  very  rarely  they  would. 

16849.  Very  rarely  ?  — Except  where  a  girl  or 
a  woman  belongs  to  what  I  should  call  a  rather 
higher  status,  that  is,  is  the  daughter  of  the  more 
highly  skilled  artizans,  where  the  pai'ents  could 
afford  to  board  and  lodge  her  free  of  expense  ; 
then  it  is  possible  that  she  /nay  save,  otherwise 
never. 

Could  pay  ad.a  16850.  What  do  you  think  are  the  methods  of 
week.  payment  and  the  rates  of  contribution  which 

would  be  most  successful  in  attracting  women 
who  wished  to  get  old-age  pensions  ? — Well,  ex- 
cluding the  nail  and  chain  trades,  I  think  that 
the  sum  suggested  to  me  by  more  than  one  of 
these  has  been  2d.  a  week. 

16851.  Well,  but  2d.  a  week  alone,  even  if 
supplemented  by  an  equivalent  grant  from  the 
State,  would  not  go  far  toward  securing  them  a 

Employers  to  sufficient  pension? — ISo;  but  their  suggestion 
pay  same.       ^j^^^  employer  shall  contribute  2d. 

a  week  for  every  woman  he  has  in  his  employ. 

16852.  In  addition  to  her  own  2d.  1 — In  addi- 
to  her  ow^n. 

16853.  And  then  would  you  call  in,  in  addi- 
And  State  to    tion,  the  assistance  of  the  State  ? — I  would. 

16854.  That  would  make  a  third  contribution  ? 
— A  third. 

16855.  And  you  think  that,  by  these  means,  at 
a  certain  age,  a  sufficient  annuity  might  be  pro- 
vided ? — I  do. 

16856.  What  is  the  age  that  you  would  fix? — 
Pension  age  ^he  age  most  generally  fixed  by  the  women 
should  be  55.  themselves  is  at  55. 

16857.  Fifty  -  five  ?- They  think  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme  of  paying  them  at  65  is 
too  late  in  life  ;  they  are  practically  worn  out  at 
50  years  old  for  factory  work. 

16858.  Do  you  think  the  employers  woidd  fall 


Chairman — continued, 
in  with  such  a  scheme  ? — Well,  not  where  they^'^"^'' 
were  called  upon  to  contribute  a  sum.  employer,,, 

16859.  Well,  but  your  scheme  seems  to  depend'*'  comiiiw. 
a  great  deal  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  em- 
ployers ;  how  would  you  get  that  ;  would  you 
have  that  made  compulsory,  or  would  you  leave 
it  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  employers  ? — No ;  I 
think  I  would  make  it  compulsory  where  women 
were  concerned. 

16860.  Then  Avould  you  make  it  compulsory, 
also,  upon  the  Avomen  ? — I  think,  yes.  We  ex- 
clude, as  I  say  always,  the  nail  and  chain  trade; 
but  a  compulsory  scheme,  from  my  own  point  of 
view,  would  be  best. 

16861.  You  think  it  would  have  little  chance 
of  success  unless  it  were  made  compulsory — 
Well,  it  would  have  distinctly  more  chance  of 
success  if  it  were  made  compulsory. 

16862.  Would  there  not  be  a  danger  of  theErenifiowt 
contribution  of  the  employers  being  deducted  ingw»ge». 
from  the  wages? — I  think  that  it  might  tend  to 
depress  the  wages. 

16863.  I  suppose  you  would  not  desire  that 
the  State  should  have  the  power  to  fix  the 
wages  ? — Oh,  no. 

16864.  Then,  if  the  wages  are  not  fixed,  what 
is  there  to  prevent  the  employers  from  practically 
deducting  their  contribution  from  the  wages  that 
they  give  to  those  in  their  employment  ? — I  think 
possibly  they  would  deduct  it  from  the  wages, 
and  then,  again,  I  think  they  might  not. 

16865.  Still  you  think,  on  the  whole,  that  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  workpeople  that 
they  should  do  it  ? — That  they  should  deduct. 

16866.  I  mean  better  for  the  scheme  if 
the  masters  reduced  the  wages  than  have  no 
scheme  ? — I  do  distinctly. 

16867.  You  have  observed  I  daresay  that  one 
of  the  alternatives  of  Mr,  Chamberlain's  scheme 

is  that  there  should  be  returnable  pensions  ? —  ^j,  ^^^^ 
Yes.  before  55. 

16868-9.  What  have  you  to  say  upon  that  sub- 
ject?— I  would  make  them  returnable  at  death 
only. 

]  6870.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  the  age  were 
fixed  at  55,  and  the  contributor  died  before  that 
time,  that  whatever  she  had  contributed  or  what- 
ever had  been  contributed  in  her  name  for  her, 
should  be  returned  to  I'cr  representatives? — 
What  she  had  contributed  herself  should  be  re- 
turned to  her  representatives,  yes. 

16871.  Would  you  add  to  that  what  the  em- 
ployers had  contributed  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

16872.  Putting  everything  together,  do  you 
think  that  the  establishment  of  an  old-age  pen- 
sion scheme  is  practicable  ? — It  is  practicable, 
but  difficult  for  women. 

1 6873.  Do  you  think  it  likely  to  be  adopted  ? 
— I  think  that  it  might  be  adopted. 

16874.  I  suppose  you  are  hardly  satisfied  by  Hard  powtin 
the  provision  made  under  present  arrangements 

for  the  future  of  the  women? — Very  far  from 
satisfied ;  distinctly  dissatisfied. 

16875.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  thrift  I 
of  the  men  is  directed  to  their  own  old  age,  and  is  j 
not  participated  in  except  during  their  own  lives 

by  the  women  of  the  family  ? — Exactly. 

16876.  And  that,  I  suppose,  you  feel  to  be  a 
hardship  upon  your  sex  ? — Very  hard,  a  very  { 
great  hardship. 
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16877.  Has  there  been  any  talk  of  women 
joining  societies  having  branches  connected  with 
great  societies  like  the  Oddfellows  or  other  socie- 
ties ? — I  have  not  come  across  any. 
ve         16878.   You  have  supplied  me  here  with  a 
rades. large  list  of  individual  instances  ? — Yes. 

16879.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  those,  but  if  you  would  like  to  mention 
any  of  those  that  might  be  illustrative  of  the 
opinions  you  have  expressed,  I  am  sure  we 
should  be  ready  to  hear  you  ?—  I  think  that  I 
would  like  to  take  two  instances  each  in  watch- 
making, cycle-making,  and  nail  and  chain 
making  ;  and  one  each  in  the  other  trades.  I 
would  like  to  take  altogether  nine  instances, 
with  your  permission. 

16880.  What  case  would  you  begin  by 
quoting  ?— I  will  take  one  first  in  the  watch- 
making. 

16881.  Well?— ShaU  I  read  that? 

16882.  Yes  ?— Shall  I  read  the  name  ? 

16883.  Do  you  think  that  the  person  whose 
case  you  are  going  to  quote  would  object  to 
have  her  name  given? — [n  aU  cases  the  names 
have  been  given  to  me  under  promise  of  secrecy 
that  they  would  not  go  beyond  the  ears  of  the 
Commission. 

16884.  Very  good  ;  then  you  had  better  say 
in  that  case  the  initials  ? — M.  E.  H.,  aged  26  ; 
shall  I  give  the  name  of  the  employer  ? 

taking.  16885.  No,  I  think  not? — A  finisher  in  the 
watch  trade  ;  she  earns  a  weekly  wage  of  10s.,  of 
which  generally  6s.,  and  sometimes  7s.,  is  paid 
for  board  and  lodging  for  parents  with  whom 
she  resides.  Is  a  member  of  a  church  burial 
club,  paying  Id.  per  fortnight  to  receive  8/.  at 
death.  Was  formerly  a  silk  warper  for  nine 
years,  at  a  wage  averaging  14s.  per  week.  Con- 
trived to  save  a  little  money  then,  but  being 
practically  out  of  work  for  21  months,  her 
earnings  were  swallowed  up.  Being  quick  and 
intelligent,  applied  herself  to  learning  a  minor 
department  of  the  watch  trade,  and  is  now 
tolerably  proficient  in  a  sub-division  of  finishing. 
Would  regard  the  establishment  of  an  old-age 
pension  fund  with  marked  favour,  if  voluntary 
and  aided  by  the  State,  and  could  manage 
to  contribute  a  weekly  sura  of  2d.,  but  not 
more. 

16886.  Is  this  an  unmarried  woman? — Yes. 

16887.  I  think  you  said  that  in  the  watch  trade 
they  were,  practically,  all  unmarried  ? — Practi- 
cally all  unmarried.  The  second  instance  is 
K.  (x.,  a  polisher,  aged  31,  employed  as  an  out- 
worker. 

16888.  What  is  a  polisher? — She  polishes  the 
screws  and  the  small  steel-work  in  watches. 

16889.  Well? — She  reckons  to  earn,  taking 
good  weeks  with  bad,  and  counting  in  holiday 
weeks  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas,  a 
weekly  average  sum  of  12s.,  of  which  7s.  6c?.  is 
paid  for  board  and  lodging  to  parents  with  whom 
she  resides ;  was  formerly  employed  in  the 
factory  of  a  firm  of  watch  manufacturers  in 
Coventry,  as  a  studder  and  putter  together ; 
that  is,  a  sort  of  preliminary  to  the  finishing 
process.  It  was  machine  work,  and  she  had  a 
standing  wage  of  7s.  6c?.  per  working  week  of 
52  J  hours.  She  has  never  been  able  to  save, 
and  does  not  anticipate  being  able  to  lay  any- 
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thing  aside  towards  a  rainy  day  or  towards 
making  any  provision  whatever  for  old  age. 
Sees  no  ultimate  hope  (according  to  present  con- 
dition of  things)  of  evading  the  workhouse 
should  she  live  to  extreme  old  age.  Would 
regard  the  establishment  of  an  old-ajre 
fund  with  much  favour,  and  would 
willing  to  contribute  a  weekly  sum  of  2f/. 

16890.  In  both  these  cases  that  you  have  men- 
tioned, and  I  suppose  in  those  you  are  going  to 
mention,  they  say  nothing  of  the  original,  the 
initial  subscription,  30s.  ? — No,  I  have  asked  them 
always  if  they  have  ns  much  money'as  that. 

16891.  And  you  think  they  would  not  be  able 
to? — They  would  not  be  able  to  put  away  so  much. 
K.  G.  thinks  that  such  a  scheme  should  be  a  com- 
pulsory one.  In  etating  the  average  rate  of 
wages  in  watch-making  it  must  be  taken  into 
con.«ideration  that  there  has  been  for  several  °'" 
years,  and  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  to*''®"''"'** 
come,  a  varying  depression  in  the  watch  trade. 

In  ordinary  prosperous  times  about  15s.  would  be 
nearer  the  average  weekly  wage  earned  in 
factories,  and  a  corresponding  increase  by  home 
workers.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  watch- 
makers are  heavily  handicapped  in  not  being  able 
to  temporarily  turn  to  cither  trades  in  times  of 
depression.  Once  a  watchmaker  is  always  a 
watchmaker,  if  the  trade  is  to  be  followed  as  a 
mainstay,  because  extreme  delicacy  of  touch  is 
most  expedient  to  those  highly-skilled  depart- 
ments in  which  women  are  chiefly  employed. 

16892.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  .  ycle  making  ?<^y'='«-"'*'''°S- 
— They  employ  in  Coventry  500,  and  in  Bir- 
mingham about  300,  I  think.    I  told  you  that 

those  figures  are  somewhat  wrong. 

16893.  I  think  you  said  they  were  rather 
below  the  actual  numbers  ? — Rather  more  than 
I  had  stated. 

16894.  What  will  be  the  average  wage  ? — 
The  average  wage  will  be  10s.  weekly,  setting 
off  the  slack  six  months  against  the  bus}'  six 
months  (season)  of  the  year,  and  including  the 
holidays  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide  and  Chi-istmas, 
one  or  two  local  holidays,  and  the  usual  fort- 
night given  Avhen  the  annual  stocktaking  takes 
place.  There  is  a  small  percentage — ten  per 
cent,  would  perhaps  cover  the  ground — of  married 
women  who  will  be  mostly  under  35  years  of  age, 
wives  of  soldiers  or  of  unskilled  laboiu-ers  and 
widows  Avho  have  young  children  to  support. 
Screw-making,  milling,  i.e.,  the  making  of  cranks, 
hubs  and  small  things  incidental  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cycles,  painting  and  plating  are  the 
chief  departments  in  which  women  are  employed. 

16895.  You  wish  to  give  us  an  instance? — 
Yes.    S.  L.,  aged  30,  married,  husband  a  private 
in  an  infantry  regiment;  has  one  child  aged  seven. 
Is  a  screw-maker ;  she  earns  an  average  wage  of 
10s.  or  thereabouts,  but  work  is  intermittent,  and 
being  paid  by  the  hour  considers  she  often  fares 
badly  in  having  to  wait  for  work   when  she 
might  be  otherwise  employed  in  adding  a  few 
pence  to  her  scanty  earnings.    Receives  haK  her 
husband's  pay,  but  has  a  difficulty  in  making 
both  ends  meet  even  with  this  addition  to  her 
earnings.    Pays  about  9s.  per  week,  and  renders 
some  slight  household  assistance  in  return  for 
board  and  lodging  herself  and  boy  with  a  young 
married   couple.      Is    assured    in  Prudential 
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Assurance,  paying  one  penny  per  week  to  receive 
lOZ.  at  death.  Employers  deduct  one  penny  per 
week  "  hospital  money."  Does  not  belong  to 
any  sick  or  medical  club.  Regards  the  old  age 
pension  scheme  very  favourably,  providing  it  is 
voluntary  and  State-aided.  Could  manage  two- 
pence per  week  contribution,  but  considers  that 
for  every  woman  employed  an  employer  should 
"  contribute  twopence  to  the  fund,  either  directly 
"  as  a  contribution  or  indirectly  as  a  special  tax." 
Is  led  to  say  this  because  she  is  "  sure  that  the 
"  work  and  that  of  other  women  working  with 
"  her  is  paid  at  only  half  or  less  than  half  the 
"  rate  a  man  would  receive." 

16896.  Are  the  other  cases  generally  similar 
to  these,  with  slight  differences,  but  generally  of 
the  same  character  ? — Well,  they  vary  in  each 
trade. 

16897.  Is  the  variation  at  all  essential  to  the 
consideration  of  the  case  ? — No  ;  they  mostly 
have  the  same  disbursements. 

16898.  In  all  of  them,  as  I  understand, 
there  is  a  desire  for  an  old-age  pension  ? — 
Yes. 

16899. 
original  1 
16900. 


There  is  the  inability  to  provide  the 
ump  payment  of  30s.  ? — Yes. 
There  is  the  readiness  to  supply  2d.  a 
week  ? — Yes. 

16901.  And  they  wish  the  deficiency  to  be 
made  up  by  the  employers  ? — And  the  State. 

16902.  And  to  have  a  contribution  from  the 
Government  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

16903.  If  there  is  any  variation  from  those, 
we  would  readily  hear  you,  but  if  that  is  the 
universal  character  of  these  witnesses,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while,  I  think,  troubling  you  about 
them? — Yes,  except  that  there  is  one  instance. 

16904.  Well,  if  there  is  one  which  you  would 
like  to  read  as  being  somewhat  different,  pray 
do  so  ? — One,  yes,  that  such  a  scheme  should  be 
State-aided,  compulsory,  and  supported  by  em- 
ployers of  labour. 

16905.  State-aided  and  compulsory,  the  com- 
pulsion being  both  upon  the  working  women  and 
upon  the  employers  ? — Yes ;  she  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  between  14  and  18  a  woman  should  be 
only  expected  to  pay  Id.  a  week,  the  employer  and 
the  State  paying  the  difference. 

16906.  Threepence  ?  —  Yes  ;  because  this 
woman  says  that  from  14  to  18  the  wage  very 
rarely  exceeds  Qs. 

Nail  and  16907.  They  have  not  attained  sufficient  skill 

chain  making  entitle  them  to  the  higher  wage  ? — No,  but 
specally  poor.  ^^^^  after  18  they  can   afford  the  twopence, 

except  in  the  nail  and  chain  making ;  they  will 

differ. 

16908.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  for 
them,  their  wages  being  so  very  low? — I  am 
afraid  that  I  have  no  suggestion  to  offer  for 
them.  There  is  a  large  percentage  of  married 
women  ;  perhaps  the  greater  number  are  mar- 
ried, whose  ages  range  from  17  or  18,  on  well 
towards  the  fifties,  sometimes  beyond  that  age, 
and  who  are  for  the  most  part  the  wives  of  col- 
liers, pitmen,  men  engaged  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  nail  and  chain  trade,  or  deserted 
wives  and  widows  with  usually  a  family  of  young 
children  to  maintain.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  any 
average  rate  of  wages,  but  amongst  the  nail- 
pnaking  women  it  would,  possibly,  not  exceed 


Chairman — continued. 
4s.  6c?.  to  5s.,  and  amongst  the  chain-making 
women  certainly  not  more  than  6s.  They  have 
certainly  no  chance  of  saving  money,  and  even 
where  the  husband  is  in  work,  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  staving  off  actual  starvation.  Many  have 
frequent  recourse  to  parish  relief;  and  of  the 
vast  number  who  have  come  beneath  my  notice, 
there  are  few  who  do  not  anticipate  the  work- 
house as  the  shelter  under  which  they  will 
ultimately  end  their  days.  As  an  instance, ^^°jP|"«' 
E.  T.,  aged  36,  married.  Husband  went  totheietn^ 
America  12  years  ago,  and  has  not  since  been 
heard  of.  Has  three  children,  of  whom  the 
youngest  is  11^  years  old,  and  eldest  a  lad  of  15, 
lately  commenced  to  work  in  a  coal  pit,  is  earn- 
ing 10s.  per  week.  She  is  a  nail  maker,  an  out- 
door hand,  renting  a  shed  in  concert  with  five 
other  women,  all  engaged  in  different  classes  of 
the  same  trade.  She  makes  scuppers,  which  are 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4s.  8c?.  per  bundle  of  53  lbs. 
weight,  and  of  which  she  makes  seven-eighths  of 
a  bundle  per  week,  receiving  thus  a  cash  payment 
of  4s.  Id.  Out  of  this  sum  she  pays  Is.  6c?.  per 
week  for  breeze,  i.e.,  forge  coals,  3^/.  for  rent  of 
shed,  Zd.  for  hire  of  tools,  and  Id.  to  trades 
union  to  which  she  belongs.  Is  not  a  member 
of  any  hospital,  sick,  or  burial  club.  Reckons 
hec  net  income  to  vary  from  13s.  to  13s.  6c?. 
Pays  2s.  3c?.  per  week  house  rent,  and  Is.  6c?.  for 
coals. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

16909.  That  is  including  the  wages  of  her  son  ? 
—  Of  her  son  :  she  pays  2s.  3c?.  for  house  rent 
and  Is.  3c?.  for  coals. 

Chairman. 

16910.  I  suppose  the  low  rate  of  wages  at 
nail-making  explains  the  reason  why  there  are  so 
few  unmarried  women  employed  in  it ;  the  married 
women  could  not  afford  to  give  their  labour  for 
4s.  6c/.,  or  only  when  it  is  an  addition  to  their  hus- 
band's earnings? — Yes. 

16911.  But  in  the  case  of  young  women  the 
4s.  6c?.  would  be  insufficient  to  support  them  ? — 
Yes.  In  this  case  the  balance  of  9s.  9c?.  has  to  find 
four  persons  in  food,  clothing,  &c.  Gets  foreign 
meat  at  2d.  per  pound  Sundays,  and  rest  of  week 
eat  anything  that  they  "can  catch  hold  of  cheap." 
Has  worked  10  hours  per  day  at  nail-making  for 
nearly  25  years.  Does  not  think  that  any 
woman  engaged  in  nail  trade  could  contribute 
towards  an  old-age  pension  fund  while  unmarried, 
and  during  the  earlier  years  of  married  life,  but 
when  the  children  are  old  enough  to  work  might 
pay  a  trifle  of  lo?.  or  2c?.  according  to  age  of  family, 
and  number  at  work.  Has  never  had  parish 
relief,  but  expects  to  end  her  days  in  workhouse. 
Considers  she  will  be  worn  out  and  past  nail- 
making  at  45 — certainly  at  50.  Thinks  if  an  old 
age  pension  fund  be  established,  it  should  be  main- 
tained conjointly  by  State  and  employers  of 
labour. 

16912.  And  in  that  case  without  any  contribu- 
tion from  the  workwomen  ? — From  herself ;  yes. 
The  second  instance  is  M.  A.  G. 

16913.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Law  upon  the  women 
employed  in  these  trades? — I  thuik  not.  M.  A.  G., 
a  chain-maker,  age  22,  married  :  two  children. 
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16914-5.  Now,  in  this  case,  is  there  anything 
that  differs  practically  from  the  others  ? — Yes, 
there  is. 

16916.  What  is  she? — A  chain-maker,  age 
22,  married  ;  two  children  ;  husband  is  a  rivet- 
maker,  out  of  work.  Works  for  no  particular 
employer ;  gets  work  from  whom  she  can  ;  earns 
6s.  to  7s.  per  week  of  56  hours,  when  work  is  to 
be  had  ;  generally  earns  only  16s.  Pays  Is.  2d.  for 
breeze,  6c?.  for  hire  of  tools,  Id.  to  a  burial  club, 
2s.  \d.  to  woman  for  minding  children  during  day  ; 
leaves  her  net  a  balance  of  2s.  2c?.  for  her  week's 
work.  Husband  gets  odd  jobs  when  he  can  while 
out  of  regular  work,  and  manages  to  pay  house 
rent  of  2s.  Picks  up  what  coal  they  want  from  a 
pit  bank  a  mile  or  two  away.  For  the  rest  they  live 
from  hand-to-mouth,  getting  food  as  best  they  can, 
but  always  steering  clear  cf  charity.  Do  not 
look  forward  to  anything  but  workhouse  in  old 
age.  Considers  if  an  old  age  pension  fund  were 
established,  allowing  3s.  6c?.  to  5s.  per  week, 
"  even  the  poorest  of  the  old  folk  would  be  able 
"  to  keep  things  going,  and  never  dream  of  want- 
"  ing  parish  relief."  Does  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  for  any  chain-maker  to  contribute  to  such 
a  fimd,  unless  there  were  several  children  able  to 
go  to  work,  and  add  a  trifle  to  the  family 
exchequer. 

16917.  Well,  then,  in  her  case,  although  the 
old  age  pension  fund  were  established,  she  would 
not  be  able  to  enjoy  it,  from  inability  to  subscribe 
to  it  ? — -No  ;  she  could  not  possibly  contribute 
anything  until  her  children  were  growing  up. 

16918.  Then  what  she  would  look  forward  to 
would  be  an  old-age  pension  given  by  the  State, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

16919.  Have  you  anything  further  ? — Shall  I 
read  a  note  I  made  at  the  time  ? 

g^lgpf  16920.  Certainly?  —  More  difficulties  beset 
I  chain  workers  in  nails  and  chains  than  in  any  other 
trade  I  have  noticed.  Not  only  are  their 
surroundings  harsh  and  narrow,  but  their 
standard  of  living  is  much  lower,  their  powers  of 
comprehension  stunted  more  than  developed, 
their  physique  dwarfed  and  impaired  by  the 
conditions  under  which  they  labour,  and  the 
constant  hand  to  mouth  struggle  for  daily  bread, 
or  rather  for  an  approach  to  mere  existence. 
Their  perceptions  are,  and  have  been,  continually 
dulled  and  blunted  ;  and  hampered  by  the  evils 
following  early  marriages  and  consequent  large 
families,  whose  maintenance  is  an  intolerable 
burden,  together  with  the  existence  of  the  middle- 
man and  fogger,  they  have  no  chance  of  making 
provision  against  the  time  when  they  will  be  old 
and  past  work.  Excepting  only  a  comparatively 
few  isolated  cases,  they  prefer  to  adopt  the 
"  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall 
"  be,"  doctrine,  and  regard  the  workhouse  as  their 
proper  refuge  in  their  old  age.  Occasionally,  a 
man  manages  to  save  a  pound  or  two  against  the 
time  of  marriage  ;  a  woman  rarely,  if  ever,  and 
the  two  combined  Avould  possibly  not,  very  pro- 
bably not,  in  fact,  be  able  to  contribute  anything 
towards  an  old-age  pension,  except  perhaps 
during  the  first  year  of  marriage,  and  then  not 
again  until  the  eldest  child  had  reached  the  age 
of  14  or  15.  Obviously,  then,  any  scheme  for 
the  endowment  of  old  age,  as  far  as  the  chain  and 
nail  makers  are  concerned,  would  receive  only 


lives,  before  they  could  get  even  the  chance 
assisting  to  make  any  j^rovision  for  old 
pension  to  workers  above  the  ages  of 
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the  slenderest  support.  Other  influences  would 
need  to  come  in  and  raise  their  rate  of  wages,  or 
at  least  the  conditions  of  their  work,  and  of  their 

of 
A 

so"  or  55 

would  tend  to  lessen  tlie  glut  in  this  labour 
market,  and  enable  a  future  generation  to  pro- 
vide against  old  age. 

16921.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  this 
evidence  ? — Not  more  to  that. 

16922.  That  is  substantially  what  you  have  to 

say  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  Thei-e  is  only  one  instance  Weavinj?  trade 
in  which  a  woman  has  been  able  to  la}-  any  thing  •"'"'"P''"''^ 

■>         o  providence. 

16923.  In  what  trade  was  that?— In  the  tex- 
tile weaving;. 

16924.  Was  that  from  the  force  of  cliaracter 
in  the  woman,  or  the  accident  of  getting  higher 
wages  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  has  been  more  from  the 
force  of  character  iu  the  woman.  She  has  the 
average,  I  think,  of  1  \s.  She  is  married.  May 
I  read  that  instance  ? 

16925.  Yes,  read  that?-S.  A.  C,  age  31, 
married.  Husband  is  gangei-  over  platelayers, 
earning  22s.  weekly  fixed  wage.  One  child,  10. 
Has  worked  at  textile  weaving  for  20  years, 
and  is  now  a  forewoman  in  the  employ  of  a 
woollen-weaving  company  at  a  weekly  wage 
of  lis.  Works  eight  hours  in  a  day,  from 
eight  to  seven  in  winter  and  six  to  five  in 
summer.  Does  not  contribute  to  any  sick  club, 
burial  club,  or  hospital  fund,  but  is  a  member, 
as  is  also  her  husband,  of  a  Co-operative 
Society,  to  which  they  pay  weekly  5s.  9 J.  for 
rent  of  house,  under  purchase.  Maintains  her 
aged  parents.  Could  not  let  them  feel  the  dis- 
grace of  charity  or  the  workhouse.  Cannot  keep 
house  on  less  than  25s.  a  week,  including  rent 
and  rates.  Considers  the  establishment  of  an 
old-age  pension  fund  woidd  be  warmly  welcomed 
and  readily  supported  by  women  in  the  textile 
trade,  and  that  they  would  pay  a  weekly  contri- 
bution of  2d.  or  3c?.  Would,  however,  advocate 
the  pension  becoming  payable  at  55,  as  40  is 
quite  old  enough  for  a  woman  to  leave  off 
factory  work,  and  as  she  nears  the  age  of  50 
employers  are  quick  to  discharge  in  favour  of 
younger  hands.  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  they  refuse 
to  employ  women  who  are  over  50.  Would 
certainly  like  to  see  an  old-age  pension  fund 
estabhshed  on  a  compulsory  and  State-aided 
basis.  Thinks  every  employer  should  also  be 
compelled  to  contribute  either  by  indirect  tax  or 
an  annual  or  weekly  siun  of  money,  varying 
according  to  the  number  of  women  employed.  I 
think  that  the  other  instances  will  be  pretty 
much  the  same. 

16926.  Now,  do  you  wish  to  add  anything  tOgp^^jj^j 
that  ? — There  are  some  obstacles  to  the  estab-  culMes  of  pen- 
lishment  of  an  old-age  pension  fund  for  women,  ^io"  scheme 
which  (adopting  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,^"'' 

and  the  National  Providence  League )  may  be 
enmnerated  as — (1)  Intermittent  employment  ; 
(2)  low  rate  of  wages  now  current  ;  (3)  mar- 
riage ;  (4)  actual  inability  of  married  women  to 
contribute  anything  during  the  earlier  years  of 
marriage  and  the  upbringing  of  children,  save 
only  in  exceptional  cases;  (5)  the  frequent 
cessation    from    work     through    physical  or 
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domestic  necessities.  A  large  number,  perhaps 
Season  trades,  the  majority,  of  women  are  employed  in  what 
are  really  more  or  less  season  trades ;  that  is, 
that  they  Avork  full  time  only  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  other  part  slack.  As,  for  instance,  silk 
and  plush  weaving,  textile  weaving,  cycle 
making,  felt  hat  ii>aking,  and,  to  some 
extentj  umbrella  rib  making.  The  rate  of  wages 
is  already  low,  the  Avomen  in  several  trades 
asserting  that  they  receive  not  more  than  half 
the  money  for  the  same  amount  of  work  as  a 
man,  and  it  is  difficult  to  save  the  good 
weeks'  wages  against  the  bad  when  the  same 
weekly  payments  are  still  to  be  made. 
Given  a  sufficient  incentive,  it  is,  however,  pos- 
sible that  unmarried  workers  would  make  stringent 
efforts  to  keep  up  a  weekly  contribution  ;  but  in 
case  of  a  compulsory  falling  into  arrears,  say, 
from  sickness,  continuing  out  of  work  for  a 
period,  &c.,  a  special  provision  would  need  to  be 
made  in  giving  them  a  certain  length  of  time  to 
Position  of  rehabilitate  themselves.  Then,  again,  in  case  of 
married  marriage,  the  woman  most  often  will  cease  work 
women.  for  a  few  weeks,  seeking  employment,  perhaps, 
only  at  odd  intervals,  more  especially  during  fre- 
quently recurring  periods  of  maternity,  and  up 
till,  possibly,  the  first  two  or  three  children  are 
able  to  go  to  work.  In  comparatively  few  in- 
stances a  married  woman  worker  can  manage  to 
keep  up  an  unbroken  contribution ;  but  these 
would  form  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  It  is 
i)ot  until  several  of  the  children  are  actual  wage- 
earners  that  even  a  small  sum  conid  be  spared 
from  the  family  exchequer  towards  anything 
outside  actual  household  expenses.  The  woman 
can  work  only  at  irregular  intervals ;  the  man  is 
never  certain  of  unbroken  employment ;  and 
every  sixpence  earned  is  therefore  of  necessity  to 
be  stoi-ed  away  where  it  can  be  withdraAvn  at  any 
given  time  when  wages  have  sunk  so  low  as  to 
fall  short  of  necessary  expenditures. 

16927.  Then  it  seems  to  come  to  this:  that 
if  there  is  to  be  an  old-age  pension  established 
for  women  it  must  be  upon  lines  of  its  own  ?  — 
Yes,  certainly,  only  upon  lines  of  its  own. 

16928.  Adapted  to  their  circumstances? — 
Distinctly.  The  chances  for  and  against  saving  for 
old  age  where  Avomen  are  concerned  [jiactically 
balance  each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  however 
thrifty  she  may  be,  a  woman  rarely  earns  more 
than  sufficient  to  "  pay  her  way  lionestly  and  dress 
"  resjDectHbiy,"  and  maintain  an  appearance  that 
will  ''give  her  a  chance  of  marrying  decently." 
I  give  you  the  words  of  a  woman  herself  there. 

.  ,  Few,  if  indeed  any,    women   who  have  come 

Of  I'mnariied.  ,        '   ,  •       i     •        i     i         i  t 

beneatli  my  notice  durmg  the  last  three  years,  1 
mean  unmarried  women  up  to  and  beyond  the 
age  of  25,  have  been  able  to  lay  aside  a  sum 
amounting  to,  say,  oOs.,  except  when  the  parents 
belong  to  a  certain  Avell-to-do  class  of  skilled 
artizans,  and  can  afford  to  board  and  lodge  the 
daughters  free  of  expense  ;  but  these  1  should 
hardly  consider  a  fair  type  of  working  women, 
geneially  being  drawn  from  a  slightly  higher 
social  status,  though  competing  in  the  same 
labour  market.  The  reasons  for  approval  of  and 
objections  to  an  old-age  pension  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as:  (1)  Given  a  small  fixed  sum 
weekly,  payable  from  a  certain  age  until  death, 
women  who  could  not  otherwise" '•  keep  oft"  the 
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"  parish"  would  be  enabled  to  add  to  it  two  o^s^n,m^  • 
three  shillings  weekly  as  the  result  of  casual  odd  views  od  pen. 
jobs,  domestic  work,  &c.,  and,  therefore,  maintain*'""  sdane 
themselves  "independently  of  everybody,  and*"^™"""' 
"  asking  for  charity  from  nobody."  This,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  unmarried  women. 
Marriage  is  regarded  as  a  fatal  objection,  unless 
the  money  contributed  from,  say  14  until 
marriage,  be  made  returnable  without  interest, 
or  some  special  proviso  be  made  for  those  years 
when  they  are  compelled  to  let  their  contributions 
lapse.  The  ages  at  Avhich  payments  for  pensions 
should  commence  and  cease  are  generally  favoured 
at  14  and  55  respectively,  for  the  reasons  which  you  Ages  ofpij. 
will  have  seen  in  the  instances  I  have  given,"'*"'."""' 
The  amount  of  pension  and  age  at  whicii  itP*"*'""- 
should  become  payable  is  fixed  by  the  women 
with  common  consent  as  5s.  at  55,  for  reasons  I 
have  already  given  you  in  the  instances.  The 
methods  of  payment  and  rate  of  contribution 
have  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  women  them- 
selves as  one  penny  per  week  from  14  up  to 
17  or  18,  and  thereafter  twopence  per  week  until 
reaching  the  age  of  55.  I  have  got  it  as  volun- 
tary here,  as  a  voluntary  scheme,  but  T  think  I 
have  made  amistakein  it:  it  should  be  compulsory. 
That  each  woman  shall  be  provifled  with  a  receipt 
book  in  which  her  employer,  being  empowered  to 
deduct  a  certain  sum  as  contribution  from  her 
wages,  shall  enter  week  by  week  the  said  contribu- 
tion as  having  been  received  by  him.  The  advan- 
tages to  women  of  a  returnable  over  a  non-re  i urn- 
able  pension  seem  to  be  regarded  by  themselves  as 
many  and  great.  They  consider  that  if  tlie 
pension  were  made  returnable  at  death  they 
could  afford  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  contribution, 
because  they  would  be  wai'ranted  in  withdrawing 
from  burial  clubs  (that  is  to  say,  that  they 
would  subscribe  to  only  one  burial  club,  instead 
of  two  or  three,  which  is  cow  the  case  often),  on 
account  of  the  greater  advantages  offered  by  a 
national  old-age  pension  scheme.  Doubtless  a 
great  proportion  might  be  thus  enabled  to  pay  a 
weekly  contiibution  of  threepence.  The  pre- 
valent idea,  or  rather  view,  amongst  women  is 
that,  in  case  of  the  establishment  of  an  old-age 
pension  fund,  in  addition  to  its  being  voluntary 
and  State-aided,  a  sum  corresponding  to  that  paid  j;n,pioyen 
by  each  woman  worker  should  be  enforced  as  a  vould  not  lik 
contribution  from  the  employer,  on  the  score  that'**""?"^'"'" 
wherever  it  is  possible  men's  labour  is  supphmted 
by  women  at  probably  less  than  half  the  cost. 
This  they  Avould  regard  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
a  law  of  compensation,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  fear  that  such  a  method  of  procedure  would 
suggest  itself  to  employers  as  "  a  bit  too  high- 
"  handed,"  and  might  tend  to  depress  the  already 
too  low  rate  of  wages.  From  the  tone  of  em- 
ployers 1  take  it  that  such  a  measure  would 
decidedly  meet  with  their  disapproval,  more 
especially  as  one  and  all  say  that  if  trade  were 
better  more  money  would  soon  be  earned,  and 
women  could  very  well  spare  a  good  contribution 
to  an  old-age  pension  fund.  But  the  present 
outlook  is  black,  trades  do  not  improve,  the 
labour  market  grows  daily  more  overstocked,  and 
workers  must  lighten  their  darkness  as  best  they 
can,  rather  than  wait  for  the  evolution  of  a  distant 
dawn  that  may  or  may  not  bring  prosperity. 
16929.  Then  that  is  your  statement  ?— Yes. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain. 

16930.  Your  inquiries  have  been  confined  to  a 
particular  district,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  chiefly  to 
the  district  around  Birmingham  and  country. 

16931.  Of  course,  in  speaking  of  the  nail  and 
chain-making  people,  you  are  speaking  of  a  class 
that  for  a  long  while  has  been  exceedingly 
depressed  ? — Oh,  yes. 

16932.  The  trade  is  going,  is  it  not — Yes,  it 
appears  to  be  going. 

16933.  But  they  are  not  a  fair  average  of 
working  women? — No;  1  h;ive  remarked  that  I 
put  them  in,  but  we  cannot  take  them  as  a  fair 
average ;  they  would  be  exceptional. 

16934.  Have  you  inquired  in  Birmingham 
itself?— No:  I  take  the  district  of  Old  Hill, 
Cradley  Heath,  and  down  there. 

16935.  But  in  Birmingham  itself  are  you 
aware  that  there  are  a  good  niimber  of  women 
who  earn  from  12*.  to  18s.  a  week  in  the  facto- 
ries):'— No;  I  speak  now  of  the  nail  and  chain 
trade. 

16936.  No,  not  in  the  nail  and  chain,  but  in 
some  of  the  other  factories ;  for  instance,  in 
Kynoch's  Ammunition  Works  ? — There  is  a  high 
rate  of  wages  there,  I  know. 

16937.  Women  earning  wages  of  that  kind 
would  be  able  not  only  to  put  aside  2/1.  a  week, 
but  they  would  be  able  to  earn  25s.  or  30s.,  which 
is  all  that  is  required  under  my  scheme? — But  I 
would  consider  these  women  excei^tional  rather 
than  general. 

16938.  Do  not  you  think  there  is  another  very 
large  class  of  women  who  would  be  able  to  sub- 
scribe, that  is  the  domestic  servants  ? — That  I 
have  not  considered. 

16939.  Domestic  servants  are  able  almost 
invariably  to  put  by  money,  and  they  would  be 
able  to  subscribe  to  such  a  fund,  would  they  not? 
— Well,  I  think  it  Avould  depend  upon  what  I 
should  call  the  class  of  domestic  servants,  because 
those  of  whom  I  am  speaking  are  down  in  the  Mid- 
lands ;  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  domestic 
servants  in  the  Midlands  who  are  employed  at  a 
very  low  rate  of  wages,  you  know  ;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  they  could  possibly  put  much  aside  ;  well, 
1  say  the  large  number  who  are  employed  by 
very  small  tradespeople,  and  so  on. 

16940.  I  was  thinking,  perhaps,  of  those  who 
were  employed  by  the  middle  class  ? — Yes,  and 
by  the  lower  middle  class,  you  may  almost  call 
them  girls  who  are  working  for  a  wage  of  only 
2s.  or  3s.  a  week  ;  they  could  not  spare  much  out 
of  that. 

16941.  1  should  not  think  there  are  many  of 
those  domestic  servants.  Yovl  would  not  find 
them  coming  under  10/.  a  year  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  you 
find  a  very  great  number  of  them  coming  under 
10/.  a  year.  I  think  you  would  find  8/.  a  year 
very  much  nearer  the  average. 

16942-3.  Without  going  into  detail,  I  only 
wanted  to  put  to  you  generally  that  there 
probably  would  be  a  great  number  of  domestic 
servants,  at  all  events  those  who  are  employed  at 
fair  wages,  who  might  be  able  to  take  advanlage 
of  such  a  scheme,  even  though  they  had  to  find 
the  sums  named? — That  of  30s.  before  the  age 
of  25,  do  you  mean  ? 

16944.  Yes  ;  and  25s.  in  the  case  of  a  friendly 
society? — Yes;  there  are  exceptional  cases  in 

86630. 
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the  higher  grade  of  domestic  servants  where  I 
should  think  it  is  quite  possible. 

16945.  Now,  among  these  people  are  there  ^i""?  po^er 
many  friendly  societies  for  women  ? — I  find  really "'^^^g'^.^" 
none  amony;st  these  trades. 

16946.  Practically,  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  saving  now,  have  they  ? — No. 

16947.  Except  ihey  put  into  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank? — Except  they  put  into  the  Post P"st  "ffl^^e 
Office  Savings  Bank,  and  the  sums  they  are  able 

to  spare  are  so  very  small,  and  seem  to  them  at 
the  time  so  very  trivial,  that  they  will  not  be 
bothered  to  save  them. 

16948.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  the  case  of 

married  women  the  husband  might  be  willing  to  Joint  insurance 

make  a  joint  insurance  ?    It  has  been  suggested 

to  us  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  it  would  be*^""^*'* 

taken  into   consideration  in  the  marriage  if  it 

became  customary  for  the  husband  to  insure,  and 

that  he  would  expect  his  wife  to  be  insured  before 

he  married  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  possible  ;  but 

then,  supposing  the  man  is  emjjloyed  in  some 

particularly  intermittent  labour,  I  take  it  that 

the  subscriptions  of  course  would  have  to  be 

kept  up.     How  are  they  going  to   pay  the 

money  ? 

16949.  Provision,  of  course,  Avould  be  made  With  time  for 
for  paying  up  arrears  ?— Certainly  ;  time  would 

be  given. 

16950.  Certainly,  time  would  have  to  be  given; 
it  was  proposed  to  give  a  considerable  length  of 
time  for  this  purpose  ?— Well,  then,  in  that  case 
I  think  something  like  that  would  be  taken  into 
very  favourable  consideration. 

16951.  I  think  your  opinion  would  be  that  all 
we  could  txpect  from  an  old-age  pension  fund  for 
women  would  be  that  the  better  class  of  female 
workers  and  the  better  class  of  domestic  servants 
might  take  advantage  of  it  ? — Yes. 

16952.  For  the  rest  they  would  have  to  look 
to  something  else  ? — For  the  lower  class  of 
workei's. 

16953.  Of  course  among  the  better  class  of 
domestic  servants  it  is  possible  that  the  employers 
might,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  save,  iind  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  deposit  ! — Yes,  it  is 
quite  possible,  but  as  a  rule  a  trifle  improbable. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

16954.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  eff'ect State  scheme 
upon  the  lower  class  of  women  who  were  em-^^?"j^^''^^j 
ployed  at  low  wages  if  a  State-aided  scheme  of*"  ^ 
old-age  pensions  were  started,  which  would  only 

be  available  in  the  case  of  the  better  class,  the 
higher-waged  women  ;  what  would  be  the  eff"ect 
upon  the  lower  class,  the  small-waged,  if  they 
could  not  avail  themselves  in  consequence  of 
their  small  wages  of  a  scheme.  State-aided,  which 
was  availed  of  by  the  higher  paid  women? — 
That  is  a  somewhat  difficult,  question  to  answer. 

16955.  Do  you  think  it  would  lead  to  dissatis- 
faction if  there  were  two  classes  of  people  ? — 
I  do  distinctly  think  it  would  lead  to  dissatis- 
faction. 

16956.  The  one,  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  pension  scheme  because  of  their  poverty,  a 
scheme  which  was  available  only  for  the  higher 
paid  ? — Well,  I  should  regard  that,  and  they 
would  regard  it  as  being  extremely  unfair. 
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Mr.  Ritchie — continued. 

1695'?''.  And  therefore,  although  you  might 
think  that  a  pension  sclieme,  to  which  the  State 
contributed  soraethi.ng,  might  be  available  in 
the  case  of  the  better  paid  working  women, 
you  would  not  regard  any  scheme  which  was 
only  available  in  that  way  with  satisfaction  ? — 
Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

16958.  You  told  us  that  the  women  were 
wiUing  to  pay  \d.  a,  week,  or  2c?.  a  week.  Does 
it  make  any  practical  difference  whether  the 
money  is  collected  week  by  week  in  pennies  or 
twopences  or,  say,  in  quarterly  instalments  ? — 
It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  ;  it  makes  all 
the  difference. 

16959.  You  think  they  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  a  quarterly  instalment  of  \s.  where  they 
could  pay  a  weekly  instalment  of  Irf.  ? — I  am 
quite  sure  that  they  Avould  not.  It  is  so  much 
easier  for  them  to  pay  1</.  a  week,  and  they  say 
themselves  they  do  not  miss  it ;  whereas,  if  it 
Avere  left  until  it  amounted  to  Is.  or  Is.  Qd.,  they 
would  look  at  the  money  very  carefully,  and  not 
part  with  it. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

16960.  Do  you  think  that  the  women  to  whom 
you  refer  would  be  themselves  a  large  number 


anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  this  scheme? — I 
do.  I  think  that  by  far  the  greater  number,  if 
not  all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  would  avail  them- 
selves of  this  scheme. 

16961.  Do  they  already  avail  themselves  of  a 
benefit  society  for  sickness  or  anything  of  that 

Sick  funds,  &c.  p — Well,  nearly  every  working  woman  con- 
tributes to  a  medical  club  or  a  sick  club  fund. 
Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

16962.  Yes;  they  do  contribute? — In  nearly 
every  case  married  women  contribute  \d.  a  week 
to  a  medical  club. 

16963.  Do  they  contribute  to  anything  else. 
Do  they  contribute  to  anything  to  support  them 
when  they  are  out  of  work  ? — Oh  no,  never. 

16964.  Then  you  think  they  would  prefer  to 
contribute  to  this  old-age  pension  scheme  rather 
than  contribute  to  a  trade  union,  for  instance? — 
Yes  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  shall  I  say, 
caution,  fear,  amongst  Avomen  contributing  to  a 
trade  union  as  a  rule. 

;  16965.  They  fear  being  unprovided  for  old 
age  ? — Yes. 

16966.  And  it  is  present  with  thena — the  fear 


Women  fear 
want  in 


of  that  ? — The  fear  of  old  age. 

16967.  Yes  ?— Yes,  as  a  rule. 

16968.  Even  with  the  young  ones?- 


-Yes. 


Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 
Employers  and  16969.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  appre- 
^rade  unions,  tension  of  disfavour  from  their  employers,  and 
that  that  is  one  reason  why  they  do  not  form 
trade  unions  ? — Well,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
an  instance  in  answer  to  that  of  a  rule  which  I 
copied  in  a  very  large  factory  a  day  or  two  ago 
as  your  answer.    May  I  do  that  ? 

16970.  Yes,p]ease? — In  this  one  factory  in  par- 
ticular, the  idea  of  fear  suggested  itself  forcibly 
from  the  general  tone  of  the  women,  and  espe- 


Mr.  Humphreys-  Owen — continued. 

cially  when  in  a  code  of  rules  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  and  printed  in  bold  type,  I 
read—"  No  person  employed  at  these  works  shall 
"  join  or  become  a  member  of,  or  be  in  any  wise 
"  interested  in,  any  trades  union,  or  association 
"  or  federation  of  men  and  women,  having  objects 
"  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  trades  union,  on 
"  pain  of  instant  dismissal." 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

16971-3.  Where  is  that  firm? — Nuneaton. 

16974.  What  business  ? — Felt  hat-making. 

16975.  Hat  makei's  Avhere  Avomen  are  em- 
ployed ? — Yes.  I  may  tell  you  they  Avere  the 
chief  firm  affected  by  the  strike  of  1892. 


Mr.  Pell. 

16976.  At  AA'hat  age,  generally,  do  the  people  Age  of 
in  the  trades  that  you  have  been  referring  to  ^^rriag*. 
marry  ;  the  women — at  about  Avhat  age  ? — Well, 

in  Avatch-making  I  should  put  it  as  towards  25  ; 
in  cycle-making  probably  a  couple  of  years 
earlier. 

16977.  Younger;  that  Avill  be  23  ?— Yes. 

16978.  In  pneumatic  tyre-making? — Nearly 
30.  The  Avages  are  higher,  and  they  can  afford 
to  remain  unmarried  much  longer  than  the  others 
can. 

16979.  Is   that   the   reason? — That   is  the 
reason  that  they  have  given. 

16980.  I  Avin  not  ask  any  further,  unless  there 
is  any  exceptional  trade  where  they  marry 
young  ? — In  the  nail  and  chain-making  trades 
they  marry  about  17. 

16981.  And  the  Avages  are  very  low  there? — 
They  are  extremely  Ioav. 

16982.  I  have  heard  the  statement  made,  as 
to  a  large  town  not  far  from  Coventry,  that  a 
yoimg  man  vrill  not  marry  till  his  wife  can  keep 
him.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  stated  Avith  regard 
to  marriage  at  Coventry,  that  the  man  expects 
the  girl  to  keep  him,  to  be  in  sufficient  Avork  to 
earn  sufficient  Avages  to  keep  him,  before  he  will 
marry  her  ? — I  Avill  give  you  the  ansAver  of  a 
woman  who  ansAvered  me  the  question  herself. 
I  asked  her  much  the  same  question.    She  said, 

good  in  these  days.  It 
keep  them,  not  they  that 


Women 
gometioes 
expected  to 
keep  haibtiidi 


"  Husbands  are  no 
"  is  we  that  have  to 
"  keep  us." 

16983.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  know. 
Then  you  would  answer  the  question  in  the 
affirmative,  that  marriage  is  sometimes  re- 
garded by  the  young  men  at  Coventry  as  a 
means  of  helping  to  keep  themselves  ? — J ust  as  a 
sort  of  speculation. 

16984.  -5.  You  have  made  a  very  remarkable 
statement,  a  most  interesting  one,  Avith  regard 
to  the  industries  at  Coventry ;  did  you  prepare 
it  entirely  yourself? — Entirely.  I  may  tell  you 
that  it  has  been  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
to  me. 

16986.  You  have  stated  that  you  do  not  think, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  men's  wages  are  suffi- 
ciently good  in  Coventry  to  enable  them  to  make 
any  very  great  contributions  towards  an  old-age 
pension ;  but  do  you  hold  the  opinion  which 
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some  of  us  do,  that  good  management  in  the 
house,  Avhere  there  is  a  married  woman,  almost 
goes  further  than  good  wages  ;  you  gave  us  one 
general  instance  of"  that,  I  think  ? — Yes,  but  I 
am  extremely  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  a  sulitary 
instance  in  77  interviews. 

16987.  Do  you  think  with  that  better  know- 
ledge of  management  (I  will  put  it  in  that  way), 
ivith  a  better  knowledge  of  domestic  manage- 
ment, the  woman  would  be  able  to  do  a  little 
more  towards  the  pension  fund  ? — I  think  you 
would  have  to  have  very  good  management,  a 
very  highly  developed  knowledge  of  manage- 
ment, when  you  have  18s.  to  keep  house  on  and 
perhaps  nine  small  children. 

16988.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  circum- 
stances of  women  working  in  agriculture  ? — I  do 
not. 

16989.  The  question  was  put  to  you,  I  think, 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  about  the  wages  of  domestic 
servants,  that  you  stated  were  very  low,  not 
above  10/.  a  year.  It  only  applies  to  one  class, 
then  ? — You  see,  I  spoke  of  the  women  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated,  and,  in  the  Mid- 
lands, by  far  the  greater  number  of  domestic 
servants  would  be  employed  at  wages  of  not 
more  than  8Z.  a  year. 

16990.  With  regard  to  these  servants,  do  you 
think  they  would  be  able  to  make  any  provision 
for  old  age  ? — I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 

Mr.  Henley. 

;rade.  16991.  Am  I  right  in  sa3'ing  that  the  watch 
trade  of  Coventry  in  the  past  has  been  a  very 
precarious  trade,  and  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  prosperity  of  Wales.  They  depend  very 
much  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Welsh  colleries? 
— Well,  that  is  rather  a  narrow  view  of  it. 
They  depend  very  much,  they  have  depended 
very  much  upon  the  miners  in  all  districts  in 
England. 

16992.  Then  am  I  right  in  saying  that  the 
trade  has  been  in  the  past  a  very  precarious 
trade;  there  has  been  very  great  distress  in  it? 
—  In  the  past  less  precarious  than  it  is  to-day. 

16993.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  bicycle  manufactories  in  Coventry, 
the  people  would  have  been  in  a  very  bad  way 
in  Coventry — the  watchmakers? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that  you  ai  e  quite  right  in  saying  that,  for 
the  reason  I  have  given. 

16994.  How  many  of  the  women  work  in  the 
bicycle  factories  ? — Oh,  a  great  number.  1  have 
given  the  number  as  500,  but  1  find  I  am  wrong 
and  that  it  is  more. 

16995.  Assuming  that  the  watch  trade  in 
Coventry  is  a  very  precarious  trade,  which  I 
happen  to  know  it  has  been  in  the  past,  do  you 
think  that  the  women  who  work  at  the  watch 
trade,  taking  these  bad  times  into  consideration, 
would  be  able  to  pay  up  the  back  money  which 
they  would  have  to  do  if  they  were  in  an 
insurance  scheme  ? — Well,  it  depends  upon  how 
long  you  are  going  to  give  them  to  pay  it  up  in. 

1 6996.  Supposing  the  watch  trade  collapsed  for 
three  years,  would  they  be  able  to  pay  the  back 
money? — That  would  depend  very  much  on 
the  state  of  trade  when  they  returned  to  it,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so.    You  see,  if  the  trade 


Mr.  Henley — continued, 
were  in  a  more  than  usually  flourishing  condition, 
then  a  woman  could  pay  up  three  years'  back 
money  in  an  incredibly  short  s])acc  of  time.  If 
the  trade  were  only  as  it  is  to-day,  I  think  she 
would  have  no  power,  no  chance. 

J^ord  Liny  en. 

16997.  Do  these  single  women  of  wlioin  you 
have  been  speaking  live  by  tliemselves,  or  live  in 
families  M'ith  their  parents,  or  with  their  brothers,  '^'"""8  womon 


b'xird  with 
parents. 


for  instance  ? — Nearly  always  residing  with  thei 
parents. 

16998.  Therefore  the  wages  go  to  the  family 
earnings,  do  they  ? — Yes. 

16999.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  Mas  this  : 
are  the  wages  of  these  working  women  whom 
you  ^  have  been  describing  part  of  the  family 
earnings,  or  are  they  their  own  ? — Do  they  treat 
the  father  and  mother,  with  vvliom  they  lodge,  as 
they  would  the  owner  of  a  lodging  house  if  they 
lived  in  lodgings  ? — Well,  that  is  a  somewliat 
difficult  question  to  answer,  but  as  a  rule  I  think 
that  their  obligation,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  to 
their  parents  begins  and  ends  with  the  money 
which  they  pay  for  their  board  and  lodging. 

17000.  And  there  would  be  a  something  then 
over  that.  In  the  case  of  those  who  earned  lO.s. 
a  week,  if  they  paid  7s.  there  woidd  be  3s.  a  week 
over  for  their  clothes  and  for  their  own  personal 
expenses  ? — Yes,  but  then,  out  of  the  3s.  a  week 
that  remains,  it  nearly  always  happens  that  a 

woman,  an  unmarried  woman,  pays  Id.  a  week*^'"'''^^y'"^"'* 

towards  a  death  club  or  a  burial  club,  \d.  a.  week 

to  a  medical  club ;  perhaps  she  pays  as  much  as 

3rf.  a  week  to  death  clubs,  and  then  her  employers 

as  a  rule  deduct  \d.  from  her  wages  to  a  sick 

club  fund  or  hospital  fund,  which  would  leave 

her,  perhaps,  2s.  8^?. 

17001.  Most  of   these  cases  that  you  have 
recited   are   of  comparatively   young  women, 
women  under  forty,  are  they  not? — They  would  Cases  quof^d 
be  nearly  all  cases  under  thirty,  I  think.  young- 

17002.  Therefore  the  hardships  which  you""""®"- 
have  been  describing  in  their  case  are  prospec- 
tive.   They  have  not  yet  come  to  want,  or  got  to 
need  the  parish  relief? — No  ;  but  they  have  it  to 

look  forward  to. 

17003.  Do  you  know  any  persons  of  the  same  Has  not  known 
class  who  are  older,  we  will  say  between  oO  and  "ia^^f^.g'^^^'ij* 
60,    any    of   those  who  have  already  become  to  GO  who  have 
paupers  from  this  same  class  that  these  younger  become 
women  are  employed  in.    Have  you  known  any '^''"P'^"* 

of  those  ? — No  ;  I  have  not,  I  think. 

17004.  Should  you  say  from  what  you  have 
heard,  and  from  your  own  general  impression, 
that  there  is  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 

■female  paupers  in  Coventry  ? — I  should  say  from 
what  I  have  personally  noticed  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  paupers  in  Coventry  would  be 
women. 

17005.  But  whether  there  are  more  women  In 
Coventry  that  are  paupers  than  we  will  say  there 
are  in  Birmingham,  you  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing, or  you  have  not  considered  ? — No  ;  I  speak 
more  particularly  of  Coventry. 

17006.  Although  the  large  mass  of  the  paupers  ^'any  women 
may  be  women,  is  the  number,  compared  with  the  "f^g""  ^"'^^'^^ 
number  of  women,  do  \o\\  think,  exceptionally 
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Lord  Lingen — continued.  Lord  continued, 

large.    Take  the  working  women  now  that  are        17007.  The  majority  would  you  say  ?— Well,  I 

over  50  years  of  age,  do  you  think  the  bulk  of  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  the  majority, 
those  become  paupers? — I  think  that  a  very  great        17008.  But  very  many  ? — Very  ii.anv  I  would 

proportion  of  them  do.  say. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  To-morrow  at  noon. 


FORTY-SIXTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  7th  March,  1894. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Present 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ABEEDAKE,  g.c.b..  Chairman. 


The  Hight  Hon.  Lord  Lingen,  k.c.b. 
Mr.  J,  J.  Henley,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell. 
Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  m.p. 


Mr.  a.  C.  Humphreys-Owen. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  m.p. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  Secretary^ 


Mr.  William  Disley,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Occupation. 


Foi'dcn  Union, 


Excellence  of 
workhouse. 


Chairman. 

17009.  Where  are  you  living  now  ? — In  the 
small  holding  of  Fronshonhugh,  in  the  parish  of 
Berriew,  in  Montgomeryshire. 

17010-11.  What  occupation  are  you  now  fol- 
lowing ? — A  labourer,  my  Lord. 

17012.  What  were  you  before? — I  have  been 
wharf  manager  for  Mr.  Tilsley,  of  Berriew,  for 
four  years  until  he  closed  the  wharf.  Previous 
to  that  I  was  in  Bilston,  Staffordshire,  with  Mr. 
Price,  the  Colliery,  Mount  Pleasant,  as  carter  to 
begin,  and  then  I  was  weighing-machine  clerk 
afterwards. 

17013.  Have  you  been  employed  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company? — A  short 
time.  I  did  not  like  it  ;  I  left  it ;  that  was 
previous  to  my  going  to  work  for  Mr.  Price,  of 
Mount  Pleasant  Colliery. 

17014.  You  have  something  to  tell  us  T  think 
as  to  your  opinions  on  the  operation  of  the  Poor 
Law? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

17015.  You  Avill  begin  perhaps  with  the  in- 
door i-elief ;  what  would  you  wish  to  say  as  to 


Chairman—  -continued. 

the  in-door  relief  in  the  workhouse  ? — Well,  I  do 
not  know  so  much  of  the  in-door  relief ;  I  know 
that  those  that  have  been  there  in  the  Forden 
Union  praise  the  in-door  living  of  the  Forden 
Union.  I  was  speaking  with  a  man  that  came 
out  from  there  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  he 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  such  a 
place. 

17016.  How  old  was  that  man? — Well,  he 
would  be,  I  should  say,  60  years  of  age,  or  nearly 
so. 

17017.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  had  been  in 
the  workhouse  ? — He  was  very  ill,  and  he  was 
there  I  think  about  three  weeks  or  something 
like  that.  He  said  it  was  only  the  name  "  union 
it  was  a  splendid  place. 

17018.  Have  you  had  any  other  information 
about  it  ? — No,  my  Lord,  not  as  regards  the  in- 
door living. 

17019.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the^gg^^jgij 
people  who  go  into  the  workhouse  generally  ?  inmates  w 
— Yes,  my  Lord.    As  a  rule,  at  least  I  know  at  unmBrried. 
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I  Chairman — continued. 

the  present  time,  there  are  in  the  Forden  Union, 
I  I  believe,  six  old  bachelors  belonging  to  our 
t        parish,  and  I  only  know  of  two  that  are  in  that 

have  been  married— two  old  men. 

17020.  Do  you  connect  in  any  way  the  fact 
that  they  were  old  bachelors  with  their  being  in 
the  workhouse  ?  — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do. 

17021.  How  ? — Because  if  they  had  had  a 
home  they  would  not  have  been  there,  a  number 
of  them  ;  they  have  never  tried  to  get  a  home. 

17022.  What  occupations  had  they  followed  ? 
— They  were  all  labourers,  agricultural  labourers. 

17023.  Did  either  of  them  explain  to  you  why 
he  had  not  married  ? — Well,  1  have  heard  one 
say,  in  particular,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  keep 
a  wife,  and  he  found  his  money  little  enough  for 
himself. 

17024.  I  suppose  that  people  earning  the  same 
wages  as  he  had  been  earning  had  afforded  to 
keep  a  wife,  and  had  been  none  the  worse  for  it? 
— Well,  some  of  them  a  good  deal  better  olF  than 
he  was. 

17025.  He  did  not  look  after  his  wages  pro- 
perly ?—  He  lives  lor  the  present  time. 

17026.  Did  you  know  these  six  men  who  were 
bachelors  ? — Yes. 

17027.  What  sort  of  men  were  they  ? — I  could 
name  them. 

17028.  I  do  not  want  that.  Had  they  been 
men  of  decent,  honest  lives  ? — I  do  not  know 
anything  against  them,  any  dishonesty,  only  for 
spending  their  money. 

17029.  Where  did  their  money  go  mostly,  do 
you  think  ? — Well,  in  the  public-house,  I  think, 
most  of  it. 

mh.  17030.  And  about  the  old  women ;  do  you 
know  anything  about  the  women  in  the  w^ork- 
house  ? — There  are  not  so  many  now,  I  believe, 
of  old  maids  in  there  as  there  was  ;  a  time  back 
there  was  a  great  number  of  them  in  ;  there  are 
very  few  of  those  now,  I  think,  in  the  place. 

'  17031.  But  are  these  old  women  widows?  — 

Widows,  and  something  of  that,  I  think,  my 
Lord,  now. 

17032.  Do  you  knoAv  anything  about  their 
previous  history  ;  their  character  ? — No. 

17033.  Were  they  fair  specimens  of  their 
class  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  believe  they  were. 

17034.  I  see  by  the  return  that  in  the  whole 
Union  of  Forden  there  were  131  in-door  and  325 

plaints  out-door.  Have  \  ou  ever  heard  any  complaints 
less,  of  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  in 
compelling  old  people  to  go  intn  the  workhouse  ? 
—  No,  my  Lord,  I  have  not.  I  have  never 
heard  any  comjjlaint  from  the  imion,  nor  have 
I  heard  any  complaint  of  the  administration  of 
the  outside  either. 

17035.  Do  you  know  any  persons  receiving 
nount.  out-door   relief?  —  Yes,   my    Lord.     I  knoAv 

several  that  receive  out-door  relief. 

17036.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  out- 
door relief  they  receive  ? — I  think  it  is  about 
25.  a  week,  as  a  rule. 

17037.  Well,  how  do  those  people  get  on  ? 
— Well,  they  do  some  little  work,  what  little 
they  can  do,  some  little  odd  jobs  about,  some 
little  work  that  they  can  do,  some  light  jobs. 

ieof       17038.  Do  they  get  iiuy  assistance  from  their 
friends  or  families  ?■ — Yes  ;   three  that  I  know 
of  do,  in  my  district,  just  were  1  belong  to. 
17039.  They  get  help  from  whom? — From 


Chairman — continued. 

their  sons  ;  one  from  a  son,  and  the  other  from 
the  son-in-law. 

17040.  What  are  the  son  and  son-in-law 
doing  ? — They  are  labourers  ;  they  work  in  the 
timber,  nearly  always,  timber  felling. 

17041.  Are  those  better  ])aid  than  ordinary 
labourers  ?  — Tes ;  1  think  they  receive  about 
I65.  or  17s.  j)er  week,  and  sometimes  more  in  the 
oak  fellint;. 

17i)42.  And  have  they  families  ? — Yes,  they 
have  all  families  that  I  speak  of. 

17043.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  able  to  assist  their  parents  without 
unduly  stinting  their  children? — No,  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  couhl,  without  being  short 
themselves. 

17044.  Do  you  think  that  is  right  ? — 1  believe  Kmj,ioyment 
that  is  right,  my  Lord,  because  in  our  di^;trict  a  ul  wages, 
the  laboiu'ers'  wages  are  very  small  ;  there  are 

very  few  labourers  in  our  district,  nearly  all 
the  work  that  is  done  is  done  by  domestic 
servants. 

17045.  By  what? — Domestic  servants,  servants 
living  in  the  house,  the  f  armer  finding  them  with 
food;  and  then  the  labouring  men,  the  labourers, 
whom  they  employ,  they  usually  choose  to  have 
their  food  in  the  house. 

17046.  What  wages  do  the  laboiirers  get  ? — 
Well,  if  they  have  food  in  the  house,  they  get 
about  7s.  or  8s.  per  week. 

17047.  And  then  they  get  food  and  lodging  ? 
—  They  only  have  their  food  if  they  are  laboiu'ing 
men  ;  they  go  home  at  night. 

17048.  Then  is  their  food  and  7.v.  or  8.v.  per 
week  all  they  earn  ? — AH  they  earn,  my  Lord. 

17049.  Is  there  any  employment  for  the  women 
in  your  district  ? — No,  unless  it  is  wasliing.  There 
are  very  few  women  work  out ;  I  do  not  know 
of  any,  well,  perhaps  one  or  two  in  the  parish 
that  do  laundry  work,  something  of  that  descrip- 
tion. 

17050.  Is  there  much  poverty  in  your  district? 
— No,  I  do  not  see  much  poverty,  my  Lord.  I 
think  everyone  seems  to  have  jjretty  well  to  live 
upon. 

17051.  Do  they  keep  their  cottage  decent  ? — 
Yes,  the  people  are  better  in  that  respect  than  in 
many  places,  I  believe.  They  are  very  clean 
about  our  place  in  the  way  of  the  cottages. 

1 7052.  Have  you  ever  known  any  receive  more 
relief  than  2s.  a  week?  -  Well,  I  could  not  ex- 
actly say;  my  Lord  ;  there  may  be  cases  where 
ihey  have  received  2s.  Qd.  I  have  heard  of  them 
receiving  2s.  6rf.,  but  I  could  not  state  any. 

17503.  That  is  the   most  ?— Yes,  that  is  the 
most  that  I  know  of. 

17054.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  system  of 
pension  for  old  age  ? — Yes ;  you  mean  the  .Par- 
liamentary scheme,  my  Lord  V 

17055.  Yes,  the  Parliamentary  scheme,  which  ■\ir.  Chamber- 
goes  under  the  name  of  ]Mr.  Chamberlain's'^'"'*  scheme, 
scheme  ? — Yes. 

17056.  Where  the  workmen  contribute  so  much 
and  the  State  contribute  so  much  ? — Yes,  my 
Lord,  I  have  heard  of  that. 

171)57.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?— Well, 
from  what  I  can  make  out  of  it,  my  Lord,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  very  good  thing  if  taken  to  by  young 
men  under  the  age  of  25. 

17058.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many 
young  men  of  25  who  look  forward  enough  to 
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Chairman —  continued. 

the  future  to  make  the  necessary  payments  ? — A 
number  of  them,  are  in  friendly  societies,  and 
some  look  in  that  way. 

17059.  Do  you  think  with  their  wages  they 
would  be  able  to  subscribe  both  to  friendly  so- 
cieties and  to  a  pension  scheme  ? — Well,  I 
could  scarcely  say.  I  should  hardly  think  they 
could  very  well  in  our  district,  where  the  wages 
are  so  small.  As  young  men  they  might 
before  they  are  married,  but  when  they  get  to 
25,  if  they  are  not  married,  then  they  are 
shortly  afterwards,  and,  perhaps,  if  they  went 
into  it,  they  would  not  be  able  to  continue  their 
payments  into  botli. 

17060.  If  they  went  into  it,  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  got  the  50s,  in  a  certain  time,  their  contri- 
bution would  be  2'/.  a  week  ;  do  you  think  they 
could  aiford  that  ? — They  could  afford  that,  my 
Lord,  I  should  think. 

17061.  Do  you  think  they  would  regard  it  as 
a  great  comfort  to  know  that  if  they  lived  to  65, 
or  even  to  60,  they  would  have  an  assured  pay- 
ment of  5.S.  a  week  in  addition  to  anything  else 
they  might  earn  ? — I  think  I  should  regard  it, 
myself ;  I  do  not  know  what  they  would  do. 

Dislike  to  seek  17062.  Now  do  you  find  among  them  much 
fear  that  some  day  or  other  they  will  have  to  fall 
upon  the  poor  rates ? — Yes;  I  think  that  is  the 
general  feeling  amongst  them  all,  that,  some  time 
or  other,  they  may  be  liable  to  be  chargeable  to 
the  funds  of  the  union. 

17063.  How  do  they  regard  the  receipt  of 
out-door  relief  ;  do  they  consider  it  a  disgrace  ? 
— Well,  I  thmk  that  in  our  district  they  oq  to 
the  utmost  extremity  before  they  will  apply  to 
the  parish  for  relief;  they  would  rather  be  in 
want  for  a  length  of  time  than  they  would  apply 
for  relief. 

17064.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  relieving 
officer  of  your  district? — Yes;  the  relieving 
officer  of  our  district,  my  Lord,  lives  in  Mont- 
gomery ;  he  is  five  miles  away  from  our  place. 

17065.  Does  he  often  come  among  the  poor  of 
your  district  ? — I  never  see  him  there,  my 
Lord,  only  when  he  comes  to  pay  chem  on 
^ridaJ^ 

17066.  He  does  come  to  pay  ?— He  comes  on 
the  Friday  to  pay. 

17067.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  of 
his  being  harsh  or  rude? — No,  I  have  not. 

1 7068.  Have  you  got  any  scheme  for  impi'oving 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law ;  any  sug- 
gestions to  make  ? — Well,  as  far  as  our  parish  is 
concerned,  there  is  very  little  relief,  I  think, 
distributed  in  our  parish  ;  1  think  it  would  be 
better  for  my  parish  if  we  kept  our  own  poor 
instead  of  paying  the  union. 

17069.  Anything  else? — I  think  it  would  be 
much  cheaper ;  the  relieving  officer  could  live 
in  the  parish,  and  then  he  could  see  deserving 
cases  if  there  were  any ;  he  would  be  able  to 
know  that  there  would  be  no  imposition. 

17070.  Have  you  knuwn  cases  of  imposition? 
— Well,  we  could  not  exactly  say  how  many 
cases  of  imposition  there  were  unless  the  re- 
lieving officer  lived  in  the  place,  and  was  con- 
tinually to  and  fro  amongst  them. 

17071.  Yes;  but  have  you  yourself  known  of 
any  cases  ? — Well,  T  know  a  woman  in  receipt 
of  relief  who  is  said  to  have  purchased  a  cow  for 
her  daughter,  and  afterwards  paid  40Z.  for  a  cider 


Relieving 
officer. 


Parish  better 
area  for  relief 
than  union. 


Cases  of 
imposition 
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mill  for  her  son-in-law.    There  are  doubts  about 
that. 

17072.  I  suppose  that  is  a  report ;  do  you 
believe  it  ? — 1  do  believe  it,  my  Lord  ;  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  seem  very 
certain  about  it  although  we  have  no  certain 
fact  to  prove  it ;  but  the  son-in-law  was  always  a 
drinking  man,  and  he  married  the  daughter,  and 
they  had  no  money,  could  not  have  had  any,  and 
when  there  was  a  small  holding  to  be  taken  to,  a 
cow  was  bought  for  the  daughter  and  the  son-in- 
law.  Shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  cider  mill 
to  be  bought,  and  the  man  told  him  he  could  have 
it  when  lie  worked  the  money  up,  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  it  the  money  was  required,  and  he  had 
the  40/.  for  it  at  once. 

17073.  Was  the  mother-in-law,  who  is  believed 
to  have  supplied  her  daughter  with  the  cow,  and 
her  son-in-law  with  40/.,  in  receipt  of  relief  at 
the  time  ? — Not  at  the  time,  my  Lord,  but  she 
has  been  now  for  a  length  of  time. 

17074.  But  she  was  not  at  the  time? — She 
was  not  at  the  time 

17075.  But  did  she  become  destitute  ? — Well, 
she  is  receiving  out-door  relief  now,  my  Lord  ; 
everyone  seems  to  suppose  that  she  is  not 
destitute. 

17076.  Does  she  get  any  assistance  from  the 
daughter  or  the  son-in-law  ? — She  lives  with  one 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  but  not  with  the  one 
that  she  supplied. 

17077.  Does  she  get  any  relief  from  those  to 
whom  she  had  been  so  liberal  according  to  the 
general  belief? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  she 
lives  with  another  son-in-law. 

17078.  Do  you  know  wliat  relief  she  is  getting  ? 
— 1  believe  it  is  2*.  per  week,  my  Lord. 

17079.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  sister 
of  hers  who  had  out-door  relief  ? — Yes,  from  all 
that  I  can  gather,  she  had  out-door  relief.  I 
have  tried  to  get  at  the  very  foundation  of  it ;  I 
have  asked  several,  they  seem  all  to  say  that 
she  was  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  at  the  time 
she  married  her  second  husband,  and  she  was  a 
very  old  woman  when  she  did  marry  her  second 
husband ;  and  as  she  went  to  market  one  day,  he 
was  about  the  place,  and  he  found  upwards  of 
100/.  hid  in  an  oven.  She  was  not  baking,  she 
had  put  this,  I  think  it  was  about  120/.,  in  the 
oven. 

17080-1.  Were  those   supposed   to   be  her 
savings?  —  Her  first  husband's  savings. 

17082.  And  you  think  she  was  in  possession 
of  those  savings  at  the  time  she  was  supposed  to 
be  getting  out-door  relief? — Yes. 

17083.  Now,  as    to   the  treatment   of  oldsuggesU 
people  ;  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  ?  You  ^^^''^^''^j, 
have  said  that  you  believe  that  they  are  very'"'^'' 
w^ell  treated  in  the  workhouse,  but  have  you  any 

other  sugjicstion  to  make? — Well,  as  regards 
every  parish  keeping  its  own  poor,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  there  should  be  a  few  almshouses  in 
every  pai'ish  where  the  old  couples  could  go  to 
live  together,  instead  of  going  into  the  union  in 
old  age. 

17084.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the 
guardians  are  bound  to  provide  means  for  old 
people  to  live  together,  to  give  them  a  separate 
room  ? — Yes ;  of  late  years  I  believe  they  have, 
my  Lord. 
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17085.  But  you  would  go  further  and  have 
almshouses  ?  — Ahnshouses. 

17086.  As  those  people  got  very  old  and 
helpless;  how  would  they  be  looked  after  ? — 
Well,  I  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  one 
parish  nurse  to  look  after  the  most  ailing,  and 
then  the  others  could  look  after  each  other. 

17087.  Do  you  know  what  nursing  they  have 
in  the  workhouse  ? — I  believe  in  the  workhouse 
they  look  after  eaoh  other  mostly. 

17088.  Have  they  a  paid  nurse  there  ?  —  There 
is  a  matron  ;  1  suppose  that  there  would  be. 

17089.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a 
trained  and  paid  nurse  ? — No,  1  do  not,  my  Lord. 

17090.  Have  they  an  infirmary  separated 
from  the  workhouse  ? — They  have  a  sick  ward. 

17091.  Is  there  a  separate  wing  of  the  poor- 
house  intended  for  the  sick  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so, 
my  Lord. 

17092.  Are  there  any  points  upon  which  you 
think  that  the  law  might    be  advantageously 

na  changed  for  the  relief  of  old  people? — Well, 
there  is  one  thing  ;  I  think  it  is  very  hard  on  old 
people  that  have  been  living  in  the  same  home, 
we  will  say  for  45  or  50  years,  paying  heavy 
rates  and  rent,  and  rearing  a  large  family,  that 
when  they  get  very  old — I  mean  when  they  keep 
a  cow — when  they  get  very  old  that  they  cannot 
have  any  relief  or  be  helped  in  any  way  while 
they  keep  a  cow  ;  they  are  obliged  to  sell  the 
cow  before  they  can  receive  any  relief. 

17093.  They  are  obliged  to  show  that  they  are 
thoroughly  destitute  ? — That  they  are  destitute. 

Lord  Lingen. 

17094.  Must  they  give  up  their  home  as  well 
as  the  cow  ? — When  they  give  up  the  cow  they 
must  leave  that  home,  of  course  ;  the  land  and 
the  house-  go  together. 

Chairman. 

17095.  What  is  the  cottage  rent  usually  in 
that  part?— They  diflFer  very  much,  my  Lord, 
from  3Z.  up  to  5/.  \Qs, 

17096.  Is  that  according  to  the  size  and  con- 
venience ? — According  to  the  size  and  con- 
venience and  where  it  is  situated,  my  Lord. 

17097.  Have  they  usually  gardens  attached  to 
them  ? — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  they  have,  most  of  them, 
gardens  belonging  to  them. 

17098.  Are  there  allotments  there  besides 
gardens? — Well,  I  do  not  know,  strictly  speak- 
ing, of  any  allotments ;  they  are  either  small 
holdings  or  houses  and  gardens. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

17099.  What  size  are  the  small  holdings  on 
^,     the  average  ? — Well,  they  vary  very  much  from 

three  acres  up  to  live,  six,  seven,  and  something 
like  that. 

Chairman. 

17 too.  Are  there  any  charities  applicable  to 
the  poor  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  there 
are  charities,  but  we  know  but  very  little  about 
them  ;  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  more 
than  anything  else,  they  keep  those  things  pretty 
secret ;  we  do  not  know  what  they  are  exactly  ; 
I  do  not  know. 

17101.  But  are  they  for  the  poor  or  are  they 
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for  some  other  purpose  ? — There  is  one  lot  th  it 
I  know  for  the  poor  ;  thei'e  is  another  kind  for 
education. 

17102.  A' id  what  do  the  poor  get  out  of  it? — ■ 
They  give  them  blankets,  I  think,  and  flannels 
and  something  of  that  kind,  at  Christmas  out  of 
that  one. 

17103.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  charity 
produces? — No,  I  do  not,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Lingen. 

17104.  Are  the  trustees  of  it  local  pai-ishionerb? 
— Yes,  I  believe  the  trustees  are  local  people. 

Chairn'an. 

17105.  Anybody  besides  the  clergymen  and  Need  of 
the  churchwardens  ;  do  you   think   somethinj? "lo",'!'^''*^ 
might  be  done  by  a  better  organisation  of  the 
charities  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — By  tha',  my 
Lord,  I  meant  that  in  those  special  cases  where 

the  man  had  to  sell  his  cow  it  might  ^^revent 
him  doing  that  if  there  were  some  charitable 
organisation  established  and  several  parishes 
combined  for  that  purpose,  and  have  a  charity 
Sunday  like — through  the  chapels  and  churches 
—  a  collection  once  a  year. 

17106.  It  would  be  voluntary  ?— That  the 
gentry  and  all  those  who  chose  to  contribute  as 
well,  to  form  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  that  pur- 
pose to  assist  special  cases.  I  may  mention  now 
I  am  on  about  a  man  in  my  district  now.  The 
last  winter  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his 
hand  very  bad,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  two 
fingers  taken  ofi^.  Now  that  man  would  not 
receive  anything  from  the  union  till  his  family 
were  really  starving,  and  then  he  did  go  and 
ask  that  they  would  pay  his  doctor's  bill.  I  was 
thmking  at  the  time  how  handy  it  would  be  if 
there  were  some  kind  of  organisation  to  help  a 
case  of  that  description. 

17107.  So  as  to  prevent  his  going  to  the 
guardians  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

17108.  Well,  did  they  pay  his  doctor's  bill  for 
him  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  believe  they  did. 

17109.  Have  you  many  tramps  in  your  part  Vagiants. 
of  the  world? — There  is  a  great  number,  my 
Lord,  passing  through  and  going  into  the  union. 

17110.  We  are  only  dealing  with  the  aged 
poor,  and  I  suppose  the  tramps  are  generally  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  not  very  old.  Well,  what 
do  you  say  about  the  treatment  of  tramps? — 
Well,  I  have  a  scheme  of  my  own  as  regards 
tramps.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  act  or 
not.  I  should  like  to  see  professional  tramps 
distinguished  from  the  genuine  working  man  as 
regards  their  treatment.  I  should  like  to  see 
them  treated  much  more  strictl_y  than  they  are 
at  present.  I  should  like  to  see  them  kei)t  in 
the  union  for  a  week,  and  kept  hard  at  work 
when  they  did  go  there,  because  whenever  you 
speak  to  one  they  always  tell  you  that  they 
never  did  work,  and  they  never  intend  to  do  so. 

17111.  That  was  candid,  did  they  say  that? 
— I  have  heard  them  say  that;  nothing  kills 
them  so  bad  as  work,  and  if  they  were  kept  in  a 
union  for  a  week  it  would  cure  some  of  them. 
But  the  way  to  distinguish  genuine  labouring 
men  from  the  tramp  is  the  question.  I  think  this, 
that  the  genuine  labouring  man  before  leaving 
his  native  town  or  village  should  be  provided  by 
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his  late  employer  with  a  cortificate  showing  how 
long  he  had  worked  for  him  and  i-easons  for 
leaving.  He  should  show  this  certificate  to  the 
master  at  the  union  where  he  stops  for  the  night, 
who  should  stamp  it  with  the  union  stamp.  This 
certificate  would  show  how  far  the  man  had  come 
and  how  many  unions  he  had  been  In.  He  should 
be  treated  with  far  more  consideration  than  the 
profet^slonal  tramj),  and  should  be  let  o.ut  In  the 
morning  to  try  to  find  work. 

17112.  Trade  unions  do  something  of  that  sort, 
do  they  not,  for  their  men  ;  they  provide  them 
with  a  certificate  ? — Yes,  but  the  trade  unions 
men  do  not  go  into  the  union  as  a  rule  ;  they  are 
he]])ed  from  town  to  town.  It  is  these  that  go 
into  the  union  that  I  have  here. 

17113.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  would 
like  to  say  '.'  —  As  regards  the  superannuation 
fund,  we  were  speaking  about  that  just  now. 

17114.  Yes? — I  do  not  think  that  friendly 
societies  are  the  proper  medium  for  the  purpose. 

Risks  of  State  ^^^^^      your  objection  to  the  State 

aid,  meeting  the  friendly  societies  and  trade  unions 

and  providing  a  superannuation  fund  ?  At  pre- 
sent you  know  they  do  not  provide  superannua- 
tion funds  ;  what  is  your  objection  to  the  State 
co-operating  with  the  societies  and  unions  in 
providing  a  superannuation  fund  for  old  people  ? 
— ^Well,  I  have  been  thinking;  that  there  mio-ht 
be  objections,  and  I  have  had  that  over  in  my 
mind,  that  there  might  be  objection  in  that 
respect. 

17116.  On  what  grounds?  —  Well,  people 
might  say  that  if  the  State  aids  those  they  should 
aid  for  other  purposes,  that  is  the  chief  objection 
that  the  country  might  arrive  at.  I  was  thinking 
about  it. 

17117.  Does  not  that  seem  to  be  rather  an 
unreasonable  alarm?  — Well,  it  does  when  I  have 
looked  it  over,  and  I  put  it  I  find  in  the  end, 
that  there  is  no  analogy,  or  scarcely  any,  between 
the  piirchase  of  a  life  annuity  and  the  investment 
of  money  in  trade,  because  Government  has 
already  given  free  education,  and  if  it  were  to 
advance  money  for  other  purposes,  I  think  that 
would  be  the  chief  objection ;  if  it  were  to 
advance  money  for  other  purposes,  that  is,  for 
the  purpose  of  trade,  to  assist  a  man  to  set  him 
up  in  business,  or  assist  him  in  getting  on  some 
way  or  other ;  if  it  took  that  in  hand  it  would 
soon  come  to  be  that  half  the  nation  would  want 
to  be  set  up  by  the  whole  of  the  nation  ;  then  if 
they  should   fail  we  should  have  a  bankrupt 

except  for  nation.  Whereas  if  the  money  is  invested  in  the 
annuities.  purchase  of  a  life  annuity,  that  -would  be  a  saving 
to  the  nation,  because  when  he  became  of  the  age 
of  65  he  would  not  want  to  receive  any  rates  ;  he 
would  not  want  to  be  relieved  by  the  rates ;  it 
would  be  a  saving  in  the  end. 

17118.  Then  I  understand  that  you  think  that 
every  man  should  provide  his  own  annuity  at  the 
age  of  65  without  any  assistance  from  the  State  ? 
—  Not  as  regards  an  annuity.  I  mean,  my  Lord, 
that  the  State  should  help  to  provide  this 
annuity.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  that,  but  not 
for  other  purposes,  because  that  would  be  a 
saving  to  the  nation  and  to  the  rates  in  the  end. 
The  money  that  was  added  to  it,  that  money  that 
they  added  to  it  would  not  go  very  far  in  old 
age  in  finding  a  man  with  out-door  relief. 

17119.  You  think  that  they  would  save  the 
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amount  of  rates  or  taxes  that  they  would  other- 
wise have  to  provide  ? — More  so,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Lingen. 

17120.  Your  chief  recommendation,  I  think,  isParishtho* 
that  the  parish  should  manage  its  own  poor''^™'"^  . 
affairs  rather  than  the  \mions  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  '"'"'^  • 

17121.  You  would  Avant  then  a  parochial 
board  of  guardians,  I  suppose,  instead  of  the 
union  one  noAv;  you  would  want  several  guardians, 
for  instance,  lor  your  parish? — Yes;  I  think 
that  under  the  parish  councils  that  could  be 
easily  managed,  now  that  we  have  parish 
councils. 

17122.  But  you  thought  for  a  certain  number  of 
aged  poor  that  you  still  Avould  Avant,  if  not  the 
workhouse,  almshouses? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

17123.  Do  you  think  you  could  reckon  upon 
such  a  rate  as  would  borroAv  the  money  to  build 
those  houses,  and  pay  pff  the  debt  Avhen  it  was 
confined  to  the  parish  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  I  think 
if  the  money  Avere  borrowed  well  at  the  loAvest 
interest  they  could  get,  at  3  per  cent,  or  4  per 
cent.,  and  could  extend  over  a  period  of  30  years, 
so  that  this  generation  would  not  have  exactly 
to  pay  it  all,  extend  over  a  period  of  30  years, 
I  think  the  rates  of  the  parish  Avould  in  time  pay 
for  the  building  of  the  almshouses. 

17124.  That  charge,  of  course,  would  be 
during  the  30  years,  in  addition  to  the  charge 
for  the  ordinary  maintenance  of  the  poor  ? — That 
is  the  interest,  my  Lord. 

17125.  But  you  still  think  that  the  better 
supervision  that  you  would  he  able  to  exercise 
under  parochial  management  would  save,  if  not 
the  Avhole^  a  good  part  of  that  extra  expense? — 
I  believe  so,  my  Loi'd. 

17126.  Are  you  a  guardian  of  your  union 
yourself? — No,  I  am  not,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Henley. 

17127.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  would 
like  the  out-door  relief  to  be  a  parochial  chai'ge 
managed  by  the  parish  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

17128.  Now,  Avhat  do  you  say  to  in-door  re- 
lief ;  would  you  make  that  a  general  charge,  or 
would  you  make  it  a  parochial  charge  ? — There 
would  be  very  few  want  to  go  to  the  almshouse 
if  it  Avere  a  parish  charge. 

17129.  But  1  am  asking  you  that  question 
about  in  door  relief  with  regai'd  to  iuibeciles  and 
other  cases  ;  should  you  leave  that  a  parochial 
charge,  or  Avould  you  make  that  a  union  charge  ? 
— A  parochial  charge,  sir. 

17130.  Then  it  would 
workhouses,  or  a  parish 
Avhen  in  the  Avorkhouse  ?— 

17131.  That  is  another 
ing  of  the  workhouse  r 
the  son-in-law  in  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  } 
who  contributed  to  the  support  of  his  mother-in- 

law  ? — Yes.  jlii 

17132.  Well,  he  is  evidently  doing  a  very  good  i 
part  by  his  mother-in-laAV,  because  he  is  not  liable  !' 
to  do  it.  Is  he  assisting  her  in  money  or  in  goods?  || 
— That  iv<«  more  than  I  can  say,  sir  ;  she  lives  Avith 
him. 

17183.  She  lives  with  him?— Yes. 
17134.  Does  she  take  any  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  house  ?  —  She  nurses  the  children,  I 


necessitate 
paying  for 


building 
its  poor 
Build  almshouses, 
matter  ;  I  am  speak-  Aged  IWng 
now.    You  mentioned  with  duUi^ 
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think,  and  she  has  her  parish  pay  of  2s.  a  week, 
and  she  resides  with  the  son-in-law. 

17135.  She  gets  the  2s.  a  week  from  the  union, 
and  she  lives  in  the  house  with  the  son-in-law  ?— 
Yes,  with  the  son-in-law. 

17136.  Now  with  regard  to  the  out-door  poor; 
of  these  you  have  325  people,  on  the  1st  January, 
receiving  out  door  relief ;  are  any  of  those  living 
in  cottages  with  land  except  a  garden  ? — I  believe 
they  are  all  in  cottages  and  gardens. 

17137.  A  cottage  and  a  garden? — Yes;  there 
is  none  of  them  that  keep  a  cow  that  receive 
relief. 

17138.  But  they  are  living  in  cottages? — In 
cottages. 

17139.  And  receiving  relief? — Yes. 

17140.  Do  the  guardians,  before  they  give 
them  relief,  deprive  them  of  any  of  their  furniture 
in  the  house  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  they 
take  any  furniture  of  them. 

17141.  They  would  allow  them  to  receive 
relief,  and  keep  their  furniture? — Keep  their 
furniture. 

17142.  You  have  told  us  about  some  cases  in 
which,  in  your  opinion,  there  had  been  a  great 
imposition.  Was  the  attention  of  the  relieving 
oflGcer  called  to  those  cases  by  you  or  anyone 
else  ? — I  know  that  when  this  woman  applied 
for  relief  the  relieving  officer  told  her  plainly,  in 
the  hearing  of  several,  "  You  lend  me  your  purse, 
"  and  I  can  pay  you." 

Chairman. 

17143.  To  which  of  them  did  he  say  that  ? 
— ^To  this  woman  who  is  reported  to  have 
found  the  money  for  the  cow  and  the  cider 
mill.  ^ 

Mr.  Henley. 

17144.  Did  the  relieving  officer  report  that  to 
the  guardians,  do  you  know  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
he  did,  sir ;  but  he  was  heai'd  to  say  that  to  her 
when  she  was  applying. 

17145.  Did  you  or  anyone  else  report  it  to 
the  guardians  of  the  parish  that  you  considered 
a  person  was  receiving  relief  who  ought  not  to 
receive  it  ? — It  is  a  number  of  years  ago.  I  was 
not  a  householder  myself.  I  was  not  married 
then. 

17146.  How  many  years  ago  was  that? — It 
would  be  about  18  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ron n dell.  . 

17147.  About  the  relieving  officer,  do  you 
hear  any  complaints  of  any  harshness  on  his 
part  when  he  puts  his  questions  to  the  poor 
people  asking  for  relief? — No,  I  have  never 
heai-d  anything. 

17148.  You  have  told  us  ju?t  now  that  you 
were  in  favour  of  a  State  pension,  and  that  it 
might  be  taken  up  by  young  men  before  mar- 
riage and  under  25  ? — Yes. 

to  17149.  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  why  should  not 
the  same  provisions  for  old  age  be  made  by  a 
young  man  becoming  a  member  of  a  friendly 
societ}'  now  that  the  friendly  societies  are  offer- 
ing greater  advantage  in  providing  for  old  age  ? 
— Well,  my  chief  objection  to  friendly  societies 
providing  for  old  age  is  this  :  if  a  man,  through 
sometimes  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  unable  to  pay 
up  his  contributions,  after  a  length  of  time  they 
expel  him,  and  then  he  is  thrown  out,  and  he 
86630. 
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may  be  paying  for  years  and  years,  and  some- 
thing may  happen  that  it  will  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  contributions,  perhaps  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  he  would  then  be  expelled,  and  cast  shouW  not ' 
adrift,  whereas  a  (xovernment  affair  would  only 
deduct  so  much  percentage  for  his  arrears. 

17150.  Do  you  know  about  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's scheme  ? — I  have  seen  a  copy  of  it  in  our 
district. 

17151.  The  point  of  it  is  that  a  young  man  would 
have  to  pay  so  much  a  year  for  so  many  years  up 
to  65  in  order  to  get  his  pension  at  the  age  of  65  ; 
would  not  the  same  argument  api)ly  against  that, 
that  you  have  just  urged  about  the  friendly 
societies  ;  a  man  falls  sick,  out  of  work,  could  he 
continue  his  contribution  to  the  pension  scheme? 
— No,  he  might  not  continue  his  contribution  to 
the  pension  scheme,  sir,  but  he  would  not  be 
liable  to  be  expelled. 

17152.  But  then  he  would  lose  his  right  to  the 
pension,  would  he  not,  if  he  did  not  contribute 
the  proper  svmi  year  by  year  ? — • — 

Chairman. 

<  17153.  I  may  mention  that  that  has  been 
anticipated,  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes 
to  make  an  arrangement  for  those  cases. 

3Ir.  RouiHidl. 

17154.  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  I  think  that  is 
only  for  a  limited  time  if  I  remember ;  I  mean 
for  two  or  three  years. 

Chairman. 

17155.  A  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

17156.  Then  agaiuj  you  are  in  favour  of  alms- 
houses, but  if  the  old  people  are  well  treated  in 
the  workhouse  would  there  be  any  objection  to 
old  people  and  married  couples,  who  could  live 
together  in  yonv  workhouse,  living  there  ? — They  Dread  of 
seem  to  have  a  great  dread  although  they  are w°i"''ho"*'^- 
done  well  by  in  the  workhouse  from  anything  I 

can  find  out ;  they  seem  to  have  a  great 
dread  about  going  there.  They  are  going  there 
amongst  strangers  ;  they  seem  to  lose  their  inde- 
pendence ;  they  do  not  care  to  go  there  amongst 
strangers;  the)'  would  rather  almost  starve  outside 
than  go  in  although  they  are  well  treated  there. 

17157.  Then  you  told  us  when  you  spoke 
about  the  desire  to  retain  the  same  home,  and  the 
cow  ;  about  many  of  them  having  the  small  hold- 
ings; is  it  found  that  any  of  those  who  have  had 
the  small  holdings  come  in  old  age  upon  the 
parish? — Those  that  have  real  small  holdingSRent  and 
where  they  only  keep  one  cow  are  in  our  district h«W"'s*- 
quire  as  bad  or  worse  off  even  than  the  cottagers ; 

they  charge  so  tremendously  dear  for  a  small 
holding  where  they  keep  one  cow. 

17158.  I  think  you  said  the  small 
average  from  three  acres  to  five  or  six  ? — Yes. 

17159.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  rental  is,  as  a 
rule,  per  acre  ? — Well,  I  pay  12/.  10.9.  for  5^ 
acres,  l)ut  if  it  is  not  well  looked  after  it  will 
fjKiW  nothing  but  sjorse  and  briars.  I  can  only 
keep  one  cow  upon  it,  and  I  pay  12/.  10s.  rent. 

J//\  Broadhurst. 

17160.  Do  you  pay  the  rates  ?— Yes,  I  pay 
the  rates  as  well, 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

17161.  And  tithe? — Yes,  and  tithe  as  well; 
my  tithe  is  about  6.«.  a  year  now. 

17162.  What  is  the  total  ?— Altogether,  my 
rent,  rates,  and  taxes  come  to  about  something  a 
little  over  15/.  in  the  year. 

17163-4.  Three  pounds  an  acre  ?  — Yes,  nearly 
3/.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Roundell. 

17165.  You  spoke  about  your  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  some  charitable  organisation,  and 
you  think  that  could  be  done  if  several  parishes 
vs^ere  to  combine  together,  with  the  aid  of  collec- 
tions in  church  and  chapel  ? — Yes. 

17166.  Has  that  idea  been  at  all  talked  about 
by  the  people  in  your  part  ? — No  ;  it  was  an  idea 
of  my  own,  sir. 

17167.  Have  you  a  cow  club  in  your  parish  ? — 
No,  sir,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Wages  and  17168.  What  are  the  wa$;es  of  the  ordinary 
power  ot  labourer  in  your  part,  the  farm  labourer? — 
providing.  farm  labourer,  where  there  is  a  farm  labourer 

kept,  I  believe  his  wages  are  al^out  13s.  per 
week  ;  the  estates'  labourers  receive  about  14s.,  I 
think. 

17169.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the 
most  important  thing  for  a  man  to  provide  for, 
sickness  or  old  age,  a  pension  say  at  60  or  65  ? — 
Well,  as  a  rule,  and  as  far  as  I  myself  am 
concerned,  and  I  think  most  in  our  parish,  we  are 
pretty  well  provided  for  in  sickness,  we  might 
get  over  sickness,  but  old  age  is  the  most 
important. 

17170.  Do  you  think  that  the  labourers  in 
your  part  would  be  able  to  provide  both  for  sick 
clubs  and  an  old-age  pension  ? — I  hardly  think 
so,  sir. 

17171.  And  to  a  pension  for  their  wives  in 
addition? — Not  with  the  wages.  There  are 
very  few  weekly  wage  labourers  that  live  on 
their  own  food.  At  the  present  time,  the 
farmers  find  them  nearly  all  with  their  food,  what 
the  few  they  employ ;  the  most  of  the  work  is 
done  by  domestic  sservants  in  the  house ;  there 
are  very  few  labourers. 

17172.  And  then  their  wages  would  be,  pro- 
portionately, less  ;  they  would  not  get  13s.  and 
food  and  lodging,  would  they? — No;  they  do 
not  get  12s.  when  they  are  found  by  the  farmers, 
if  you  reckon  what  the  keep  is  now,  because 
everything  is  so  low. 

17173.  How  much  does  the  man  get  in  wages 
— in  hard  cash,  I  mean — who  is  living  on  the  farm 
and  feeds  in  the  kitchen  ? — Seven  shillings  or  8s. 
per  week. 

17174.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  quite  able 
to  pay  both  his  sick  club  and  the  pension  fund  ? 
— Not  and  keep  his  wife  and  family,  sir. 

17175.  He  could  not?  — No. 

17176.  Would  you  think  it  was  his  duty  first 
to  provide  for  sickness  rather  than  for  old  age  ? 
—  Old  age  is  the  most  important ;  I  should  hardly 
say. 

17177.  But  it  is  not  certain  ;  he  mi^cht  live  to 
be  60  years  of  age  or  65 ;  it  is  pretty  certain  he 
will  be  sick  at  some  lime  or  other? — Yes. 

17 IT 8.  And  perfectly  certain  he  will  die  at 
some  time,  so  he  wants  funeral  allowance  ? — Yes  ; 
but  if  he  were  provided  for  old  age,  die  when  he 
would,  his  family  would  hav^  it. 


Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

17179.  There  is  no  provision  for  burial  in  the 
old-age  pension  and  there  is  in  the  sick  club  ? — 
Is  there  not  one  part  of  it  they  call  the  return- 
able scale,  sir  ;  I  think  there  is. 

17180.  There  is  no  funeral  allowance  there; 
that  is  only  to  be  returned  under  certain  circum- 
stances, but  that  is  a  much  higher  payment  than 
the  other  ? — It  certainly  is  the  duty  of  everyone, 
il  he  can,  to  provide  for  sickness  as  well  as  old 
age — if  they  can. 

17181.  And  the  people  in  your  part  of  the  Dread  of 
country  dislike  going  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  ^^'Ofkbouse, 
they  have  a  dread  somehow  of  the  workhouse,  i 
although  they  know  they  are  well  done  by;  I 

have  never  heard  any  complaint  ;  I  have  heard 
several  speak  who  have  been  in  the  Forden 
Union,  who  have  come  out. 

17182.  No  complaints? — No  complaints. 
17_183._  But  they  do  not  like  it  ?^  They  do 

not  like  it ;  their  going  amongst  strangers,  they 
do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Stockall. 

17184.  Their  freedom  is  gone? — Their  free- 
dom is  gone  ;  it  destroys  their  indejiendence. 

17185.  What  friendly  society  have  you  inFriendlj 
your  neighbourhood  ?— We  have  but  one  near*""*'** 
us,  that  is  the  Loyal  Rhiew  Lodge  of  the  Man- 
chester Unity  of  Oddfellows. 

17186.  Are  there  many  old  men  in  that  lodge  ? 
— It  has  not  been  established  many  years. 

17187.  And  the  members  have  not  grown  old 
enough  ? — The  members  have  not  grown  old 
enough ;  there  is  not  an  old  man  in  it. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Oicen. 

17188.  There  was  a  club  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  broke  up  albout  10  or  12  years  ago,  was 
there  not  ? — Yes,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters ; 
it  was  called  the  Court  Glansevern,  I  believe. 
It  was  held  at  the  Glansevern  Arms. 

17189.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  why  that  club 
was  broken  up  ? — The  Foresters  Club,  sir  ? 

17190.  Yes?— Well,  I  believe  it  was  some- 
thing through  the  fault  of  the  secretary  and 
treasin-er,  the  money  could  not  be  found  satis- 
factory when  they  came  to  audit ;  I  believe  it 
was  something  of  that,  that  the  members  began 
to  clamour  for  the  money  to  be  divided,  that  they 
were  afraid  that  their  money  was  being  smuggled 
and  they  Avere  losing  it* 

17191.  However,  there  was  a  large  sum  in  the 
club,  was  there  not? — There  was  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  club,  and  it  was  divided,  sir. 

17192.  I  think  you  were  born  in  the  parish, 
were  you  not  ? — Yes,  sir. 

17193.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  much  ^y^ggg 
difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  now^,  and  when  improvemeat 
you  first  remember? — Yes,  my  father  when  he ^''''''K-  | 
used  to  work  at  Vaynor,  he  used  to  w^ork  for  9s. 
a  week,  and  keep  a  family  of  seven  children 
besides  himself  and  wife. 

17194.  At  a  large  house  in  the  parish? — 
Where  I  live,  there  he  lived  ;  Ave  have  lived 
there  between  us  50  years.  I  am  44  years  of  age 
myself. 

17195.  He  Avas  a  Avoodman  ? — Yes,  at  Vay- 
nor. 

1719G.  I  suppose  the  living,  the  food  of  a 
labourer,  is  very  much  improved  comjjared  Avith 
40  years  ago? — It  certainly  is  ;  Ave  ahvays  had 
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Mr.  Humphreys-  Oioen  — com  inued. 

plenty  to  eat  even  at  that  time,  it  was  sometimes 
rough,  but  we  always  had  plenty  of  it. 

17197.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  some  of 
the  people  in  the  workhouse  had  never  paid  any- 
thing to  the  rates '.'—Yes,  the  old  bachelors 
never  had  a  home,  and  certainly  they  never  paid 
to  the  rates. 

17198.  And  you  think  it  is  not  fair  that  people 
who  never  paid  to  the  rates  should  have  exactly 
the  same  treatment  when  they  grow  old  as  men 
who  have  been  ratepayers  all  their  lives  ?— I  cer- 
tainly consider  it  very  unfair  that  they  should 
not  be  made  to  contribute,  those  that  have  no 
home. 

17199.  Would  you  make  them  contribute? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  should  make  them  contribute  on 
something  the  same  lines  as  if  they  were  paying 
to  an  illegitimate  child  ;  everyone  over  the  age 
of  25  ;  but  at  the  same  time  when  they  became 
a  ratepayer,  I  think  the  franchise  should  be  ex- 
tended to  them  ;  they  should  have  a  vote  as  well; 
it  would  be  much  better  that  they  should  be  rated, 
it  would  bring  in  the  funds,  so  that  those  children 
who  are  olten  unable  to  support  their  parents  in 
old  age  may  not  be  compelled  necessarily  to  do 
so ;  the  rates  would  be  increased  that  much 
more. 

17200.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  cases  of 
hardship  in  your  immediate  knowledge  in  conse- 
quence of  children  being  forced  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  parents  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  hardship  ;  iu  our  union  I 
do  not  know  of  one  man  who  has  a  family  who 
is  paying  anything  toward  the  support  of  his 
parents. 

17201.  Of  course,  if  you  thought  a  man  was 
able,  you  would  make  him  contribute,  would  you 
not? — I  would  make  him  contribute,  a  relative  ; 
but  if  he  had  a  family,  I  think  he  would  have 
quite  enough  to  do  to  support  his  own  house- 
hold. 

17202.  That  is  on  the 
rent  in  the  parish  ? — Yes,  sir. 

17203.  Now  about  the  charities;  there  ai'e 
about  from  20Z.  to  25/.  a  year  distributed  every 
Christmas  in  articles  of  bedding  or  of  clothing, 
that  is  sheets,  blankets,  or  flannel  ? — Yes,  sir. 

17204.  Do  you  think  that  that  20/.  to  25/. 
could  be  employed  in  any  better  way  ? — Well, 
I  could  not  say  ;  if  it  was  either  in  food  or  coals 
or  something  that  way,  it  might  be. 

17205.  If  it  were  proposed  to  make  it  into 
three  pensions  of  about  8/.  a  year  to  deserving 
old  people  you  would  not  think  that  so  good  an 
employment,  or  Avovild  you  ? — I  should  say  it 
would  be  quite  as  good,  sir,  because  I  know  that 
there  was  dreadful  grumbling  about  it  last 
Christmas.  One  man  told  me  that  his  brother's 
wife  had  had  it,  flannel  and  a  blanket,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  and  her  hu.sband,  in  receipt  of  about 
a  pound  a  week. 

17206.  You  look  to  the  parish  council  to  look 
more  sharply  after  things  of  that  kind  ?— To  look 
after  things  of  that  kind. 

17207.  Apart  from  instances  of  mismanage- 
ment, or  anything  like  that,  the  point  I  want  to 
get  from  you  was,  whether  you  would  have  it 
concentrated  in  pensions  to  a  small  number,  it 
would  only  be  about  three,  or  distribute  it  in 
those  small  siuns  which  are  worth  about  5s.  a 
piece,  to  a  much  larger  number  ? — I  think  it 
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would  do  a  permanent  benefit  if  made  in  three  would  be 
pensions;  for  those  who  just  receive  the  2*-.  6rf."sefulfor 
or  5.S.  it  is  very  useful  at  tlie  time,  but  they  P^"*'"°*- 
hardly  know  that  they  have  got  it  wlien  it  is 
distributed  amonc;  so  manv. 

17208.  About  your  recommendation  about  Almsiiouses, 
almshouses,  Mr.  Henley  asked  you  what  would 

be  done  with  the  union  workhouse.  I  sup- 
pose your  vicAV  would  be  tliat  i)ractically  there 
is  no  need  for  a  workhouse  fur  our  parish, 
because  there  is  next  to  no  necessity  for  treating 
any  of  the  poor  indoors,  if  you  had  tlie  alms- 
houses for  the  old  ? — Yes,  that  was  my  idea ; 
you  could  either  sell  the  miion,  or  do  something 
with  it  for  our  own  district.  I  do  not  think 
Ave  should  want  but  a  very  few  almshouses. 

Chairman. 

17209.  But  you  told  me  that  you  wished  the 
almshouses  for  tlie  sick  and  the  old  married 
couples  ?  -■  Yes. 

17210.  But  a  large  portion  of  the  aged  poor 
who  are  in  the  Avorkhouse  now  are  not  married. 
Would  you  have  almshouses  built  for  such  persons 
as  you  have  described;  that  is  to  say,  old  un- 
married people  who  have  sjjent  a  large  ]jortion  of 
their  wages  in  the  public-house  ? — I  had  another 
scheme  for  such  as  those. 

17211.  What   was  that? — That    the    parish Su«;ge>ts 
councils  should  take  so  much  land,  souiethins  inP"""'*  '"5™ 


the  way  of  a  farm  somewhere  near  the  alms-a^ud. 
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houses  where  these  men — once  a  man  gets  over 
50  the  farmer  does  not  want  him  if  he  can  get 
younger  men — and  these  men  could  be  employed 
upon  this  place  and  paid  according  to  what  they 
could  earn  ;  if  they  were  only  worth  4s.  or  5i.  a 
week  let  them  have  it ;  that  would  keep  them 
from  the  union  until  the  very  last,  and  then 
there  may  be  one  of  the  almshouses  used  for 
that  purpose. 

17212.  Well,  then,  the  workhouses  are  also 
used  for  young  people  and  for  children  ? — There 
could  be  a  small  orphanage  attached  to  them  as 
well,  and  the  parish  nurse  could  look  to  the 
children  until  they  were  able  to  go  to  school,  and 
let  them  attend  the  parish  school.  I  think  that 
Avould  be  an  improvement  on  the  boarding-out 
system. 

Mr.  Humphreys- Owen. 

17213.  Do  you  think  that  a  woman  could  takePowerof 
advantage  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme;  that""™^?'" 
is  to  say,  could  she  find  the  money  which  is 
demanded  by  it  ? — A  young  woman  could  do  it 
very  well;  but  I  hardly  know  how  it  would  be 
if  the  husband  and  wile  were  in  the  scheme,  after 
they  got  Diarried,  you  know.  There  v/onld  be  the 
two  pensions  to  pay  all  the  time ;  every  year. 

17214.  Do  you  think  that  a  woman  could, 
first  of  all,  pay  1/.  10a.  before  she  is  25,  and  then 
go  on  paying  8s.  8f/.  a  year  until  she  is  65  ? — 
Well,  we  shovdd  think  that  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  do  that. 

17215.  You  think  it  would?— Yes;  it  is  not 
much.  The  servant  girls  get  larger  wages  before 
they  are  25  ;  thay  get  from  10/.  up  to  25/. 

17216.  But  those  of  them  who  do  not  get  into 
such  good  places;  there  are  some  who  only  get 
into  farmhouse  places,  and  would  not  get  so  much 
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Mr.  Humplireys-  Owen — continued. 

17217.  How  should  you  treat  the  undeservina; 
cases  ;  there  are  some,  of  course,  people  who 
have  been  not  merely  idle  but  absolutely  disso- 
lute ? — I  think  there  is  no  help  for  that  under  the 
present  system  but  sending  tliem  to  the  union. 

17218.  You  think  that  we  should  have  to  keep 


Mr.  Humph'  eys-  Owen — continued. 

up  (he  workhouses  for  extreme  cases  like  those 
as  a  sort  of  peniteniiary?  —  It  is  curious  to  say 
what  to  do  with  those,  because  you  could  not 
turn  them  out  on  the  road. 

[The  Witness  Avithdrew. 


Mr.  John  Valentine  Stevens,  called  in;  and  Examined. 
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Chairman, 

17219.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I  am  a 
tin-plate  Avorker,  my  Lord. 

17220.  Where?— I  work  at  HoUoway  Head, 
Birmingham. 

17221.  You  have  given  some  thought  to  the 
subject  of  the  provision  of  pensions  f  jr  the  aged 
poor  ? — I  have,  my  Lord. 

17222.  You  have  seen  the  scheme  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  ? — I  have. 

17223.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer 
upon  it  ? — iSo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather, 
the  artisan  portion  of  the  working  classes  in 
Birmingham  are  nearly  entirely  opposed  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  old-age  pension  scheme. 

17224.  On  what  ground  ?—Ti!ey  believe  that 
they  can  better  provide  for  themselves  where 
they  have  sufficient  wages,  because  the  condi- 
tions of  trades  and  occupations  vary  so  much 
that  no  set  scheme  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  of  them. 

17225.  How  do  they  propose  to  provide  for 
themselves  when  old  a<ie  overtakes  them  ? — For 
wox'king  men  who  have  sufhcient  wages  there  is 
ample  opportunity,  they  believe,  at  the  present 
time,  to  provide  for  old-age  pensions  in  the  shape 
of  their  trade  societies  and  in  the  shape  of 
friendly  societies.  Of  course  I  ara  speaking  as 
regards  the  male  portion  of  our  ])opidation 
now. 

17226.  The  friendly  societies,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  make  provision  for  old-age  pension  ? — The 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  have  a  pension 
scheme  which  they  desire  to  make  compulsory 
upon  all  new  members  joining  the  society.  At 
the  last  high  court  meeting  held  in  Bristol  there 
was  a  resolution  of  that  kind,  but  it  was  defeated 
by  a  large  majority  of  that  assembly,  on  the 
grounds,  I  believe,  whether  they  be  right  or 
wrong,  that  their  reduced  sick-pay  covers  the 
requii-ements  for  old-age  pensions.  In  Birming- 
ham Ave  have  recently  revised  our  rules  as  a 
district  of  that  Order. 

17227.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  Foresters? 
— The  Foresters,  my  Lord.  They  have  recently 
revised  their  rules  ;  and  they  take  it  that  the 
reduced  sick-pay  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
pension.  That  idea,  I  think,  as  years  go  on, 
Avill  die  out,  and  they  will  desire  to  see  what  the 
Bristol  execvitive  council  suggested  ;  that  is,  that 
at  a  certain  age,  the  age  ot  65,  their  sick-pay 
shall  terminate,  and  they  shall  come  on  Avhat  is 
properly  the  pension  scheme. 

17228.  Well,  but  these  are  things  for  the 
future.  As  I  understand  you,  the  proposition  to 
found  a  superannuation  scheme,  Avith,  of  course, 
an  increased  payment  accompanying  it,  Avas  not 
accepted  ;  Avas  defeated  by  a  large  majority  ? — 
It  was  defeated,  my  Lord. 


Mr.  Roundel  I. 

17229.  Mav  I  ask  what  the  witness  means  by  Paymfuti 
"  reduced  sick- pay  "  ?  —  "  Reduced  sick-pay  "benefit', 
means  in  our  district,  and  it  means  all  over  the 
country,  that  when  a  member  has  had  lull  sick 

pay,  that  may  be  8.?.,  IDs,,  125.,  or  14.?.  up  to  1/.  ; 
Avhen  they  have  had  their  full  sick-pay,  that 
is  the  maximum  allowance,  for  six  or  twelve 
months,  according  to  the  provision  of  their  rules, 
then  they  shall  go  on  half  pny  or  quarter  pa}' 
accordin'T  to  the  length  of  their  sickness. 

Choir  man. 

17230.  And  is  that  pay  to  be  continued  through 
their  natural  lives  ?  —  That  pay  is  continued 
througii  their  natural  lives ;  and  I  have  some 
figures  Avith  regard  to  Birmino;ham  hoAv  it  comes 
out. 

17231.  Now  you  say  that  it  is  contended  by 
some  people  that  the  payments  that  they  make 
are  sufficient  to  enable  the  Foresters  to  giA-e 
this  reduced  pay  in  addition  to  the  other  pay  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord. 

17232.  Without  any  increase  of  subscription? 
— In  the  district  to  which  I  belong  that  is  con- 
tended ;  that  is  the  opinion  largely  obtaining 
throughout  the  country. 

17233.  Is  it  your  own  opinion?  — As  far  as 
Birmingham  is  concerned,  1  am  satisfied,  nay 
Lord,  that  it  is  sutticient. 

17234.  You  think  they  can  go  on  paying  the 
reduced  pay  during  the  natural  term  of  a  man's 
life,  although  he  may  live  10  or  15  years  after 
he  is  unable  to  work,  without  danger  to  their 
financial  security  ? — Quite  so,  my  Lord,  We 
have  cases  AA'here  men  have  been  on  30  years : 
others  20  years,  and  others  10  years,  and  this 
society  has  been  Avorked  on  this  system  now  for 
over  50  years. 

17235.  Well,  but  do  the  Foresters  pay  to  all 
their  subscribers  after  the  period  for  the  large 
Aveekly  payments  has  passed  ;  do  they  pay  them 
a  reduced  payment  during  their  liA^es  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord, 

17236.  They  do  it  noAv? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

17237.  Do  they  do  that  after  having  taken  Actu«rial 
the  best  actuarial  advice  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  pos'"""- 
the  subscription  for  those  purposes? — They  are 
valued  quinquennialh ,  and  their  last  valuation, 

four  years  ago,  came  out  17a'.  in  the  £.,  that  is 
in  the  a"gre'j-ate  :  a  number  of  Courts  came  out 
with  over  20s.  in  the  £. 

Mr.  Humphreys-Owen. 

17238.  Is  that  in  that  district,  or  in  the  Avhole 
Order?— I  am  giving  the  district.  To  meet 
what  they  think  a  slight  deficiency  fliey  have 
increased  the  contributions  to  make  u\)  tliat 
deficiency,  and  they  hope  when  their  next  quin- 
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Mr.  Humphreys-Owen — continued. 

quennial  valuation  takes  place  they  will  be 
thoroughly  solvent. 

Chdirrnnn. 

17239.  What  was  your  former  payment,  and 
what  is  your  present  one? — Our  former  payment, 
from  18  to  21  I  am  speaking  now  ;  strictly 
the  funds  are  divided ;  they  are  divided  into 
sick  and  funeral  funds,  and  of  course  there  is  the 
management  fund,  and  most  of  the  Courts  have 
a  subsidiary  benevolent  fund  for  the  sick  and 
funeral  fund.  Previously  from  18  to  21  they 
paid  %hl.  per  fortnight  ;  now  they  pay  9rf.  per 
fortnight;  from  22  to  2,3  they  formerly  paid  9'/.; 
they  now  pay  9.^^^.  per  fortnight;  from  26  to  29 
they  formerly  paid  dhd.  ;  they  now  pay  \^d.  per 
fortnight;  from  30  to  31  they  formerly  paid  \0d  ; 
thoy  now  pay  10^ rf.  per  fortnight  ;  from  32  to 
33  they  formerly  paid  lOhd  ;  they  now  pay  11c?. 
per  fortnight ;  from  33  to  34  they  formerly  p;iid 
\\d.  :  they  now  pay  \  \\d.  per  fortnight;  at  36 
they  formerly  paid  ll|(i. ;  they  now  pay  l.v.  per 
fortnight ;  at  37  they  formerly  paid  l.v. ;  they 
now  pay  Is.  0\d. 

17240.  And  there  has  been  that  sort  of  in- 
crease all  through  ? — Yes,  similar. 

17241.  Has  that  been  with  the  view  of  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  reduced  payment  ?  — That  is 
their  object  in  increasing  the  contributions  so  as 
to  bring  themselves  into  a  proper  state  of  sol- 
vency, as  last  time  they  were  valued  they  came 
out  175.  in  the  £,  and  they  hope  in  the  next 
valuation  to  come  out  20*-.  in  the  £. 

Mr.  Humphreys-  Owen. 

17242.  Would  yon  forgive  me  interrupting  ? 
I  think  there  may  be  a  little  misapprehension  ; 
I  think  that  what  the  Witness  means  is  this  : 
that  these  contributions  are  for  a  certain  benefit, 
for  a  certain  period  ;  half  of  the  benefit  for  a 
certain  other  period,  and  a  quarter  of  the  benefit 
for  the  remainder  of  the  illness.  This,  in  the 
case  of  people  over  65,  is  practically  a  pension, 
because  they  never  recover  from  it? — That  is  so. 
Perhaps  to  make  myself  clear  I  had  better  clear 
up  that  point.  These  contributions  provide,  in 
the  Birmingham  Midland  District,  an  uniform 
allowance  for  sickness. 

17243.  Would  you  give  us  the  benefit  which 
these  contributions  buy  ? — These  contributions 
provide  for  \0s.  a  week  for  52  weeks,  and  5s.  a 
week  for  the  remainder  of  the  illness,  and  15/.  at 
death.  Should,  the  wife  pre-decease  the  husband, 
the  husband  has  51.  for  her,  which  is  deducted 
from  his  total  funeral  allowance. 

Chairman. 

17244.  Well,  but  you  have  said  nothing  in  this 
statement  towards  a  contribution  for  old  age, 
apart  from  sickness? — It  is  aU  put  together,  my 
Lord. 

17245.  Very  good.  Then,  you  spoke  just 
now  of  the  ti-ade  societies ;  what  provision  do 
they  make  for  old  age? — The  carpenters  and 
joiners  have  a  society ;  they  number — that  is, 
speaking  nationally  ;  they  are  a  national  society — 
they  have  37,588  members,  with  579  branches  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  This  society  in  the 
year  1892 — their  returns  are  not  out  for  1893 
yet — spent  in  superannuation  a  sum  of  6,861/.,  at 

cost  per  member  of  3.'.-.  9|f/.,  after 


Chairman  — c  on  t  i  n  u  c  ( 1 . 
being  established  26  years.  Superannuation  is 
gi  anted  to  members  over  50  years  of  age  not 
able  to  earn  the  usual  amount  of  wages  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  work.  This  benefit  is 
granted  for  life,  if  a  member  18  years,  7s.  per 
week  ;  25  years,  8s.  per  week. 

17246.  Do  you  think  that  society  has  been 
establislied  long  enough — I  think  you  said  20 
yeai's  ? — Twenty-six  years,  my  Lord. 

17247.  To  test  whether  with  those  payments 
the>-  would  be  able  to  meet  their  engagements  ? 
— No,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  in  my  (ipinion  ;  l)ut 
tlieir  system  is,  if  there  are  moi-c  payments  i-e- 
qiiired  thi-y  can  levy  their  members. 

17248.  Now  we  go  to  the  next  one,  jjlease  ? — 
The  Coachmakers'  Society  have  a  membership 
of  5,477  ;  they  spent  in  superannuation  in  the 
year  1892  a  sum  of  3,901/.  16'..  2r/.,  or  an  avei'a<re 
per  member  of  14s.  2|rf.  This  society  allows  its 
members  from  4s.  to  Ss.  ]ipr  week  accordinsr  to 
their  length  of  membershi]) ;  they  are  able  to 
declare  on  at  60  years  of  age. 

17249.  And  that  would  entitle  them  to  a 
superannuation  payment,  would  it? — No,  it  is 
accoi'ding  to  their  membership. 

17250.  What  do   you  mean  by  "declaring 
on"? — They  are    able    to    "declare  on"  the  • 
funds  ;  that  is,  they  can  "  declare  on  "  as  a  right. 

17251.  Then  how  much  would  thev  receive? 
— They  receive  from  4s.  to  8s.  a  week,  according 
to  the  length  of  membership. 

17252.  Have  you  the  facts  as  to  any  other 
trade  society? — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  I  have  several 
otheis. 

17253.  But  they  are  founded  on  similar  prin- 
ciples, are  thev  ? — They  are  founded  on  similar 
principles  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  trade, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  trade  are  very  varied. 

17254.  That  has  arisen  from  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  them  Avhen  the  time  of  old 
age  and  the  incapacity  for  work  arrives.  That  is 
so,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so,  mv  Lord. 

17255.  1  think  you  stated  th;it  the  objection  objections  to 
generally  felt  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  wasMr.  Cham- 
the  limit  of  age  ?— That  is  one  objection,  mySeTe' 
Lord  ;  but  there  are  others. 

17256.  What  would  you  say  about  that  limit  Age  05  too 
of  age  ?— I  think,  as  I  have  shown  by  the  state- 'a'e  fur  pen- 
ments  from  the  sick  societies,  that  they  find  that^^'°"- 
men  are  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  long  before 
the  age  of  65,  and,  if  you  would  permit  me,  I 
would  show  you  that  is  so. 

17257.  Certainly? — We  find  that  in  the  car- 
penters and  joiners,  the  amalgamated  engineers, 
and  trade  societies,  where  they  have  a  standard 
rate  of  wages,  a  number  of  these  societies  will 
not  allow  their  members  to  work  lower  than  that 
standard.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  men 
are  not  able  to  maintain  their  speed  with  younger 
men,  they  lose  their  employment,  and  become,  in 
manv  cases,  destitute,  and  therefore  the  trade 
societies  generally  have  considered  that  super- 
annuation should  begin  when  a  man  is  no  longer 
able  to  follow  his  usual  employment  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme  at  65  were  adopted,  there 
would  be  a  long  period,  perhaps  from  55  to  65, 
Avhich  would  bring  a  state  of  destitution  upon 
those  who  had  t<>  depend  upon  tbit  scheme. 

17258.  Would  you  suggest  another  age,  say 
60  or  55,  or  would  vou  think  that  the  Impossi- 
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bility  of  Sxinj;  an  age  suitable  to  all  trades  and 
all  persons  is  fatal  to  the  scheme  ? — J  think,  my 
Lord,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  age  that  would 
suit  all  conditions  of  labour,  because,  in  cases  of 
piecework  trade  like  my  own — piecework  largely 
obtains  in  places  like  Birmingham — men  are  able 
to  go  on  very  much  longer  than  they  are  in  day- 
work  trades,  or  where  their  sight  is  very  neces- 
sary for  them  to  carry  out  their  occupation  in  a 
proper  manner.  In  piecework  trades,  so  long  as 
men  can  maintain  the  standard  of  quality  of  the 
articles  they  produce,  the  employers  are  prepared 
to  allow  them  to  go  on,  knowing  that  any  loss  of 
speed  falls  upon  the  men  and  not  upon  the  em- 
ployers ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  as  time  goes 
on  men  will  fall  out  of  the  ranks  of  employment 
at  a  much  earlier  age  than  was  formerly  the 
case. 

17259.  Does  your  objection  apply  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  that 
refers  to  the  co-operation  of  the  friendly 
societies  ?  —  I  think  it  does,  my  Lord  ;  it  is 
generally  believed  that  if  the  State  should  sub- 
sidise any  contributions  or  any  payments  from 
these  societies  that  they  would  require  or  demand 
that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  societies,  and  that  I  believe  the 
working  classes  are  very  much  against. 

17260.  But  do  you  mean  the  management  of 
the  whole  affairs  of  the  society,  or  that  they 
would  require  certain  securities  as  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  superannuation  portion  from  the 
others  ?  —  That  they  would  require  certain 
securities,  perhaps  would  demnnd  that  some 
actuarial  standard  of  financial  stability  should  be 
maintained,  and  perhaps  make  other  sufeguards 
that  would  hamper  them  in  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  free  management  of  their  society 
which  they  better  understand  and  would  be  able 
to  alter  according  to  circumstances  as  they 
arise. 

17261.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make 
unduly  pressed,  upon  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  of 

Birmingham  ? — My  Lord,  I  think  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  in  Birmingham,  generally 
speaking,  is  very  good,  but  I  thiiA  that  in  some 
cases  it  bears  very  hard  upon  the  deserving 
poor,  very  hard  indeed.  There  seems  a  desire 
to  limit  parochial  relief  by  forcing  applicants 
into  the  workhouse,  and  this  is  generally  objected 
to  by  the  deserving  poor ;  in  fact  many  of  the 
deserving  poor  would  rather  die  of  destitution 
than  they  would  go  into  the  workhouse. 

17262-3.  Is  that  impression  consistent  with  the 
facts  as  to  the  amount  ot  in-door  and  the  amount 
of  out-door  relief  in  Birmingham  ?—  — 

Mr.  Hunter. 

17264.  But  is  not  the  out-door  relief  very  low 
in  Birmingham  ?  — Y  es. 

Chairman. 

.  17265.  In  Birmingham  the  number  of  in-door 

rtatS  ™  ^'0^^  5  the  number  of  out-door  is  2,025  ;  but 
tliat  number  of  3,08&  includes  at  least  1,000  who 
are  in  the  infirmary,  so  that,  excluding  those  that 
are  in  the  infirmary,  the  numbers  Avould  appear 
to  be  very  much  the  same,  in-door  and  out-door? 
— My  Lord,  that  does  not  tally  with  the  figvu-es 
I  have  here. 


Chairman—  continued. 


are  your  figures  ?  —  Pauper 
week  ending  February  10th, 


Workhouse 
ureaded  and 


17266.  What 
statistics  for  the 
1894. 

17267.  This  is  on  the  1st  January  1891,  well, 
what  are  yours  ? — Pauper  statistics  for  the  week 
ending  February  10th,  1894,  show  that  there 
were  in  the  workhouse  at  the  close  of  the  week 
1,381  paupers,  an  increase  of  89  upon  the  cor- 
responding week  of  last  year,  and  in  the  infir- 
mary 1,128,  the  same  number  as  last  year.  In 
JVIarston  Green  Cotta2;e  Homes  there  were  416 
children,  an  increase  of  eight ;  and  in  certified 
schools  164,  a  decrease  of  1.3.  The  total  number 
of  indoor  poor,  including  866  lunatics  in  the 
borough  asylum,  was  3,955  as  against  3,862  last 
year.  The  out-door  poor  mmiber  962  as  against 
711. 

17268-72.  Thank  you.  Will  you  pursue 
your  argument  ? — You  asked  me,  my  Lord, 
if  I  knew  of  any  cases  of  hardship  in  con- Hard  ctie 
nection  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor''^'^"**'."' 
Law.  I  have  one  hei'e  amongst  other  cases,""* 
Sarah  Ann  Dossett,  38,  Bo^v-street,  aged  67  ;  she 
has  been  a  widow  for  33  years,  and  "was  left  with 
six  children,  the  eldest  then  1 1  years  of  age.  She 
used  to  obtain  her  livelihood  by  sewing  boot 
upper  tops,  and  keeping  lodgers  until  the  chil- 
dren were  able  to  go  to  work.  She  has  one  son 
living  who  has  been  a  soldier,  no  trade,  barely 
able  to  keep  himself  and  family,  two  daughters, 
one  in  South  Africa,  and  the  younger  one 
married.  She  has  living  with  her  her  grand- 
daughter, whose  parents  are  dead  ;  a  brother  ot 
the  girl  died  a  fortnight  ago  (on  March  2nd)  ;  she 
pays  2>s.  a  week  for  rent,  applied  for  parish  relief 
and  was  told  that  the  grand-dausrhter  must  so 
to  Marston  Green  Cottage  Homes  ;  where  chil- 
dren go  from  the  Birmingham  workhouse  to  be 
educated,  and  in  the  case  of  boys  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  that  she  herself  must  come  into  the 
house.  She  is  willing  to  go  on  doing  what  she 
has  been  doing,  getting  a  little  by  sewdug  ;  if 
she  could  have  a  little  allowance  it  would  help 
her  to  carry  on  her  home. 

17273.  You  think  that  they  ought  to  have 
given  her  some  out-door  relief? — I  do  think  so, 
my  Lord  ;  it  would  have  been  cheaper  in  my 
opinion. 

17274.  And  more  humane? — Andmore  humane, 
my  Lord ;  yes. 

17275.  Have  you  any  other  case  that  you 

would  like  to  bring  forward? — In  this  case  if  Cnst  of  ladw 
you  would  allow  me,  if  Mrs.  Dossett  had  been  relief, 
allowed  5s.  a  week  for  herself,  and  9s.  6d.  a  week 
for  the  child,  with  the  little  she  could  earn,  she 
would  have  been  able  to  carry  on  her  home  and 
rubbed  along  comfortably  ;  whereas,  if  she  went 
into  the  workhouse  it  costs  the  ratepayers  in  the 
■workhouse  7^.  lOTVoi/.  to  keep  the  healthy 
jjaupers,  and  in  the  Marston  Green  Home  it 
costs  95.  4d. 

17276.  That  is  a  question  of  economy  ;  we  are 
noAV  dealing  with  a  question  of  hardship ;  the 
question  of  economy  is  a  very  large  one,  not  to  be 
disposed  of  by  individual  cases,  but  the  question 
of  hardship  is  ? — Yes. 

17277.  Have  you  any   other  case  ?— There 
was  a  case  of  a  woman  who  lived  with  her  son- Out-re|ief 
in-law.    The  w"oman  was  6H  years  of 
had  been  receiving  parochial  relief,  but  the  help. 
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Chairman — continued. 

guardians  thought  her  daughter  and  son-in-law 
appeared  respectable  enough  to  keep  her,  and 
they  cut  off  the  relief  and  offered  her  the  Avork- 
house. 

17278.  Well,  what  happened  ? — Well,  she  has 
become  a  burden  now  upon  her  children  which 
prevents  the  man  making  what  provision  he  may 
be  able  to  make  for  himself  in  case  of  old  age. 

17279.  Do  you  know  what  wages  they  Avere 
earning  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  33.s.  a  week  the  man 
Avas  earning  as  a  compositor. 

17280.  And  had  he  any  children  ? — He  had 
six  children,  two  able  to  work  and  four  not  able 
to  work. 

17281.  And  the  two  able  to  work,  Avere  they 
living  Avith  them  and  bringing  home  their  wages  ? 
— They  were  living  Avith  them. 

17282.  And  bringing  home  their  wao-es? — 
Yes,  they  were  girls. 

17283.  What  sort  of  wages  do  you  suppose 
they  Avould  be  winning  ? — Well,  I  suppose,  per- 
haps they  Avould  earn  nine  shillings  each  per 
week. 

17284.  That  is  5\s.  ;  that  seems  to  you  a  very 
hard  case  ? — It  does,  my  Lord,  because  I  think 
that  a  man  in  bringing  up  a  family  ought  not  to 
be  burdened  Avith  his  wife's  aged  parents. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

17285.  There  is  no  legal  liability,  is  there, 
upon  a  son-in-law  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

17286.  How  can  the  daughter  be  liable  Avhen 
she  has  no  means  of  her  own  ? — It  is  a  matter 
of  kindness  to  the  old  lady  ;  they  would  rather 
keep  her  although  they  have  to  deprive  them- 
selves than  alloAv  her  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 

Chairman, 

17287.  Do  you  think  that  children,  supposing 
that  they  are  able  to  support  their  parents,  are 
morally  bound  to  do  so  ? — Not  of  the  Avorking 
classes,  I  think  not,  my  Lord. 

17288.  Whatever  their  wages  may  be  and 
Avhatever  their  circumstances?  -Of  course  there 
may  be  a  limit  to  that  idea  ;  some  Avorking  men 
of  the  highest  order,  perhaps  foremen  or  managers 
in  their  places,  may  be  able  to  get  four  or  five 
pounds  a  week  ;  I  think  in  that  case  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  keep  their  parents ;  but  a  man 
earning  30s.  a  week,  I  do  not  think  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  keep  his  parents. 

17289.  Whether  he  has  children  or  not? — 
Whether  he  has  children  or  not. 

17290.  Have  you  any  other  cases  you  Avould 
like  to  bring  forward? — Not  of  a  special 
character  ;  it  Avould  only  be  taking  up  the  time  ; 
I  know  of  others,  but  they  are  of  a  similar 
character. 

Mr.  Broadhurst . 

17291.  This  305.  a  week  is  not  a  guaranteed 
fund  all  the  year  round  ;  he  is  liable  to  be  out 
of  employment  ? — Certainly.  Yes. 

Chairman. 

I        17292.  Are   you   satisfied  with  the  outdoor 
\ljg  relief  Avhich  is  now  administered  ? — No,  I  am 
not,  my  Lord. 


Chairman — continued. 

17293.  In  Avliat  respects  do  you  think  it 
inadequate  ? — I  think  if  the  deserving  aged  poor 
can  demonstrate  to  the  authorities  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  make  proA'ision  for  old  ago 
through  circumstances  OA  cr  \\hich  they  have  no 
control,  I  take  it  as  a  right  that  they  should  l)e 
able  to  obtain  outdoor  relief. 

17294.  To  Avhat  extent  ?— To  the  extent  of 
being  able  to  live. 

17295.  And  Avhat  would  you  ])ut  that  at? — 
Well,  perhaps,  from  5.«.,  I  think,  to  Qs.  a  week 
aged  people  could  live. 

17296.  T  suppose  Avhere  there  were  two  the 
sum  Avould  be  increased  ? — Quite  so,  my  Lord. 

17297.  Have  you  anything  to  add:  I  think  Trade  and 
I  have  exhausted  your  brief  ? — I  should  Hke  to'"''e"'Jly 
say  that  before  coming  to  this  Commission  I  ha  VC  opposed  to 
been  careful  to  make  inquiry  of  re])resentatiAe  competing 
working  men  in  Birmingham  as  to  their  vicAvs^'^'*'*' 
upon  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  and,  so  far  as 

I  have  been  able  to  gather,  they  are  entirely 
opposed  to  the  matter.  I  have  heard,  if  it  is 
permissible,  the  matter  was  before  the  Birming- 
ham Trades  Council,  a  most  representative  body. 

17298.  What  is  the  Trades  Council  ?— The 
Trades  Council  is  composed,  my  Lord,  of  various 
trades,  Avho  combine  together  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  and  it  comprises  some  40  of  the  trades 
of  all  kinds  in  Birmingham,  representatives,  and 
at  the  Standing  Orders  Committee,  where  there 
is  a  representative  from  every  trade,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  trade  outside  that  organisation.  I 
consulted  them  some  fortnight  ago,  and  they 
Avere  entirely  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme,  believing  that  it  AA'ould  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  old  age  as  they  desire  it . 

17299.  Did  they  put  their  02)inion  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  ? — Not  on  that  occasion,  but  in 
May  1892  the  question  AA'as  discussed. 

Mr.  Hnnter. 

17300-1.  But  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme 
in  existence  in  May  1892  ? — I  believe  so,  yes. 

17302.  1  do  not  think  so? — There  have  been 
various  schemes ;  there  Avas  a  resolution  given 
notice  of  by  a  Mr.  Perrin,  belonging  to  the 
typographical  society,  and  it  ran  as  folloAvs  : 
"  That  any  scheme  of  old  pensions  Avhich  is 
"  adopted  by  the  Government  must  not  run 
"  counter  to  or  be  in  conflict  with  any  similar 
"  scheme  uoaa'  in  operation  in  connection  Avith 
"  Trade  or  Friendly  Societies."  There  ivas  an 
amendment  moved  to  that  by  Mr.  Ridler,  a 
stonemason  :  "  That  this  council,  recognising  the 
"  desirability  of  better  provision  for  old  age, 
"  consider  the  scheme  uoav  before  the  country 
"•  Avoiild,  with  slight  modifications  as  to  age 
"  limit,  prove  beneficial  to  the  Avorking  classes." 
This  Avas  seconded,  and  on  being  put  to  the 
meeting  was  lost.  Then  the  resolution  Avhich 
Avas  carried  was  as  foUoAvs,  moved  by  Mr. 
Henson,  a  cabinet-maker :  "  That  the  old  age 
"  pension  scheme  now  before  the  country  not  being 
"  calculated  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  Avorking 
"  classes  of  the  country,  the  Birmingham  Trades 
"  Council  invite  the  co-operation  of  similar 
"  bodies  to  discuss  the  Avhole  scheme  in  con- 
"  ference  assembled."  This  Avas  seconded,  and 
on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was  carried. 
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Chairman. 

17303.  There  is  nothing  in  aH  that  to  show 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  was  before  them, 
are  you  able  to  saj  from  meniory  that  it  v\as  be- 
fore them  ?— 'I'hat  was  the  scheme  that  was  before 
them. 

17304.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  of  that  time  ? 
—Of  that  time. 

17305.  You  are  aware,  1  believe,  that  the 
scheme  finally  propounded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
varied  a  g(;od  deal  from  that  which  originally 
appeared  ? — I  believe  so,  my  Lord. 

17306.  Has  there  been  any  fresh  consideration 
of  it  since  1892  ?— Not  feince  1892,  as  far  as  Bir- 
mingham has  been  concerned  ;  but  in  August 
1892,  at  the  High  Court  of  Foresters  

17307.  I  suppose  their  opposition  to  it  was 
very  much  for  the  reasons  that  you  have  detailed 
to  this  Commission  ? — It  was  so,  my  Lord,  yes. 

17308.  Is  there  anything  on  that  subject  that 
you  would  like  to  add  ? — I  have  another  resolution 
from  my  own  trade  society,  in  opposition  to  that 
scheme,  and  as  they  have  a  pension  scheme  of 
their  OAvn,  perhaps  it  may  be  permissible. 

1 7309.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— This  is  the 
28th  February  of  this  year. 

■  17310.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  read  it  ? 
—  Yes  ;  this  was  the  executive  committee  of  the 
trade:  "That  this  committee  give  their  hearty 
"  support  to  Mr.  J.  V.  Stevens  in  attending  be- 
"  fore  the  Eoyal  Commission  to  give  evidence 
"  against  any  Government  old  -  age  pension 
"  scheme,  believing  that  it  would  be  a  direct 
"  blow  to  the  trade  and  friendly  societies  of  this 
"  country." 

17311.  Was  that  opposed;  was  there  any 
amendment  offered  to  it? — No;  it  was  abso- 
lutely unanimous,  my  Lord. 

^  '  Mr.  Pell. 

17312.  What  trade  was  that?— The  Tin  Plate 
Workers'  Society. 

Chairman. 

17313.  Are  they  a  very  large  and  numerous 
body  ?  — They  have  1,000  members  in  Birming- 
ham. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

17314.  How  many  were  present  at  the 
meeting? — Representatives  from  all  the  shops 
in  the  town. 

17315.  But  how  many  ? — There  would  be, 
perhaps.  35  present,  all  representative  men. 

Chairman. 

17316.  Do  yon  wish  to  add  anything.  Have 
you  stated  what  you  wished  to  sny  ? — There 
were  one  or  two  points  that  I  should  just  like 

Oiit-reliof  for  to  make,  if  permissible.  I  think  that  the  ques- 
women"^""'^'^  of  the  aged  women  is  a  question  deserv- 
'  ing  the  attention  of  this  Commission  ;  in  their 
cases  1  think  that  a  much  larger  system  of  out- 
door relief  should  be  allowed.  I  believe  that 
many  aged  women  would  be  able  to  find  a  home 
among  their  friends  i(  they  had  some  little  income 
that  would  relieve  their  friends  from  the  burden 
of  their  keep,  and  if  this  were  done,  I  think,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  it  would  solve  the  question 
of  the  aged  poor,  as  far  as  the  females  are  con- 
cemed. 

17317.  Do  you  limit  that  to  the  aged  women 


Chairman — continued. 

who  have   borne   respectable   characters  ?  —  I 
woidd  also  apply  it  to  men. 

17318.  But  we  will  keep  to  Avoraen  if  you 
please  ;  would  you  limit  it  to  the  aged  women 
who  had  borne  respectable  characters  ? — Cer- 
tainly, my  Lord. 

17319.  And  who  had  done  their  best  to  sup- 
jjort  themselves  ? — Cortainly,  my  Lord. 

17320.  As  to  the  rest,  you  would  let  them  go 
to  the  workhouse,  as  at  present  ? — I  would. 

17321.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  other  point? — asweUumw 
I  think  the  same  should  apply  to  men  who  can 

be  clearly  shown  to  have  done  their  best  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  their  families,  and  that  they 
are  destitute,  or  at  least  need  help  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  But  it  is  the  general  opinion, 
so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  gather,  and  X  have 
tried  to  gather  this  information  in  a  very  im- 
partial manner,  that  if  the  Government  in  any 
way  should  submit  an  old-age  pension  scheme  it 
will  largely  cripple  the  voluntary  eflTorts  that  are 
now  being  made,  and  a  very  large  number  of  the 
working  classes  will  be  satisfied  that  they  have 
something  to  depend  upon  in  old  age,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  take  their  chance  in  times  of  sickness 
and  when  they  ai-e  out  of  work.  If  this  is  done  but  pewkni 
I  believe  it  will  not  only  not  meet  the  objects  of 
this  Commission,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  a  very 
great  disaster  indeed  to  the  country  by  dis- 
couraging self-help  and  thrift.  My  idea  is  that 
as  time  goes  on,  what  with  education  and  the 
desire  of  the  working  classes  to  be  independent, 
they  will  be  largely  able  through  their  friendly 
societies  and  their  trades'  societies  to  look  after 
themselves  in  old  age,  but  to  those  who  cannot 
through  want  of  funds  I  think  that  the  parochial 
relief  should  be  given  in  the  nature  of  a  super- 
annuation fund  for  Avhich  they  have  contributed. 

17322.  I  understand  that  your  02)inions  may 
be  summed  up  in  this  way:  that  Avith  a  more 
liberal  administration  of  the  Poor  LaAv,  involving 
less  pressure  to  compel  people  to  go  into  the 
workhouse,  the  working  classes  might  be  very 
well  left  alone  to  provide  for  their  own  future  ? 
— That  is  my  ojjinion,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

17323.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  friendly  so- 
ciety ? — I  am  ;  a  Forester. 

17324.  Are  you  a  secretary  or  other  official? 
— I  am  a  secretary  of  a  lodge  branch  only. 

17325.  With  respect  to  the  point  which  you  Objeciions  lo 
make  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  as  he  S'a"  scheiwi 
does  not  happen  to  be  here,  I  Avill  put  one  or  two 
questions.      You  say  that    Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  is  fatal  to  the  friendly  societies.    I  would 

like  you  to  point  out  in  Avhat  matmer  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's scheme  can  possibly  hurt  friendly  so- 
cieties ? — I  think  I  have  given  that  in  another 
answer,  but  I  will  repeat  it,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment provide  a  scheme  for  provision  in  the  case 
of  old  age  men  will  disregard  their  habits  of 
thrift  to  provide  for  sickness,  and  out-  of  Avork, 
and  benevolence,  for  that  is  covered  by  iriendly 
and  trade  societies. 

17326.  But  friendly  societies  do  not,  as  I  un- 
derstand, provide  for  men  when  they  are  out  of 
Avork  ? — Trade  societies  ;  I  mentioned  trade  so- 
cieties as  Avell. 

17327.  As  I  understand,  your  argument  is  will  check 
this  :  that  if  a  man  has  made  by  his  OAvn  efl^brts, 
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assisted  by  the  State,  some  provision  towards  old 
age,  for  that  reason  he  will  make  no  provision  for 
sickness  ? — There  will  be  a  great  tendency  in  that 
direction. 

17328.  And  that  is  the  groxmd  upon  Avhich 
alone,  as  I  understand,  there  is  a  conflict  betAveen 
his  scheme  and  the  friendly  societies  ? — Not 
alone. 

17329.  That  is  exactly  what  I  Avanted  to  get, 
what  is  the  other  point? — My  objection,  and  an 
objection  that  largely  prevails,  is  that  if  the  State 
assist  in  providing  an  old-age  pension  they  will 
evidently  hamper  them  with  provisions  that  will 
not  be  for  their  benefit,  by  wanting  some  manage- 
ment or  control. 

17330.  Now  let  us  be  a  little  clearer  about 
that :  you  imderstand,  do  you  not,  that  the  sum 
which  is  paid  by  the  State  in  the  case  where  a 
man  insures  in  a  friendly  society  is  simply  by 
way  of  addition  to  what  he  receives  from  the 
friendly  society  1 — Quite  so. 

17331.  Upon  what  ground  could  the  mere  fact 
that  you  provide  an  additional  sum  to  a  person 
who  is  in  a  friendly  society  give  you  a  right  or  a 
reason  or  a  pretext  to  interfere  Avith  the  manage- 
ment of  the  friendly  society  ? — For  instance, 
there  are  friendly  societies,  what  are  called  divi- 
ding societies,  that  is,  that  they  divide  a  certain 
portion  of  their  funds  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  very  large  society,  the  Ebeuezer  So- 
ciety, in  Birmingham,  and.  I  believe  that  society 
has  a  membershi[)  of  something  like  8,000 
members. 

17332.  Do  they  make  pensions  for  old  age  ? — 
In  the  nature  of  reduced  sick  pay. 

17333.  You  mean  sick  pay  ? — Yes,  in  the  way 
of  reduced  sick  pay. 

il  17334.  Yes  ;  but  do  you  understand  that  Mr. 

giving  Chamberlain's  addition  does  not  go  to  those  that 
receive  sick  pay,  but  only  to  those  Avho  have 
insured  for  an  old  age  pension  ;  it  is  nothing  to 
do  with  sick  pay  ? — But  the  friendly  societies 
and  their  members  look  upon  the  reduced  sick 
!        pay  as  a  pension. 

17335.  But  it  is  not  ;  I  mean  Avithin  the 
meaning  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  that  Avould 
not  be  recognised  as  a  pension  of  a  friendlj-  so- 
ciety for  old  age  to  AA^hich  the  State  was  to  make 
their  addition  ? — Yes,  the  friendly  societies  are 
not  providing  old  age  pensions,  and  Avould  not  be 
available  for  any  addition  under  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's scheme. 

17336.  If  so,  Avhat  harm  would  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's scheme  do  to  them  as  regards  the  question 
of  interfei'ence  ;    I  am   speaking  of  that  only 

Ijust  now,  Avhat  pretext,  what  reason  could  the 
State  have  to  interfere  if  the  friendly  societies 
do  not  provide  any  old  age  pensions  at  all? — But 
the  members  of  friendly  societies  take  it  as  an 
old  age  pension,  and  the  Foresters  at  present 
haAx  a  scheme  for  old  age  pensions  Avhich  they 
are  trying,  at  each  of  their  annual  meetings,  to 
make  compulsory  on  all  ncAv  members. 

17337.  Now,  Avith  regard  to  the  limit  of  age, 
you  have  spoken  very  vaguely  about  65  not 
being  a  sufficiently  early  period ;  have  you  any 
figures  to  shoAv  us  what  are  the  actual  ages  at 
AA'hich  persons  become  actually  incapable  of  con- 
tinuing at  their  worlr  ? — Taking  a  period  of  ten 
years,  the  Foresters' experience  in  Birmingliani ; 
I  am  simply  taking  my  own  district. 

86630. 
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17338.  Quite  so  ? — There  is  one  in  twelve  who 
live  to  the  age  of  65. 

17339.  I  do  not  quite  folloAv  Avhat  you  mean  ; 
one  in  twelve  of  w^hat  ?  what  are  the  twelve  ? — 
Of  their  members  who  live  to  the  age  of  65. 

17340.  You  mean  that  of  the  totiil  nicm})ers 
on  the  list  at  a  particidar  day  one-twelfth  are 
over  the  age  of  65  ? — That  is  so — yes. 

17341.  One-twelfth;  one  in  twelve;  are  you 
aware  that  that  is  a  much  higher  average  of  old 
age  than  prevails  in  the  country  generally  ;  that 
it  is  very  nearly  double  the  average  old  ago 
throughout  the  country  ? — No,  I  am  not,  sir. 

17342.  It  is  so;  the  average  throughout 
England  at  the  last  Census  was  47  in  the  thousand 
— 1"7  per  cent.,  so  that  your  figures  show  a  much 
higher  old  age  than  the  average  of  the  Avhole 
community  ? — Well,  of  course  you  know  that 
members  of  a  friendly  society  

17343.  But  that  is  not  the  question  ;  if  we 
could  get  any  information  on  this  point  it  Avould 
be  extremely  valuable  ;  I  mean  exact  informa- 
tion.   That  is  not  the  point  I  wanted  :  I  do  not 
want  to  know  how  many  persons  over  65  you  had 
on  your  books ;  Avhat  I  Avanted  to  find  out  A\  as 
this:  Avhether  you  have  any  means  of  showing^  j.^^. 
what  are  the  actual  ages  at  Avhich  persons  becon)epen1ioQs  in 
incapable,  and  come  upon  a  j)ension  fund  in  a  fade  society, 
trade  society? — Well,  I  think  that  is  pretty  Avell 

shoAvn  by  the  age  that  they  allow  members  to 
retire  from  work. 

17344.  Oh,  no,  that  is  the  rules  of  the  society  ; 
but  wait  a  moment  now  ;  is  it  compulsory  u])on  a 
person  of  the  age  of  60  to  take  his  pension  and 
cease  Avork? — JSo. 

17345.  He  may  continue  as  long  as  he  is  able 
to  work,  and  then  he  only  comes  for  his  pension 
when  he  is  unable  to  earn  his  usual  Avages;  that 
is  so,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so  in  daj^work  trader  , 
but  in  pieccAvork  trades  of  course  they  go  on  as 
long  as  the  employer  likes  to  employ  them. 

17346.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  apprehend  the 
point  I  wanted  to  get  at,  and  that  is,  what  in 
your  experience  is  the  actual  age — perhaps  I 
may  make  it  clear  by  telling  you  we  have  got 
the  exact  figure  of  the  Northumberland  Miners' 
Society  for  their  pension  scheme,  and  we  were 
told  by  ihe  secretary  that  the  average  age  at 
which  men  came  upon  the  fund  was  67^ — now 
AVhat  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  are  in  a 
position  to  give  us  precise  figures  showing  the 
age  at  Avhich  they  actually  come  upon  this  fund  ? 
— Would  you  take  a  trades'  society  or  a  friendly 
society  ? 

17347.  I   mean   your   society  ?  —  My  trade  Hjso^ 
society;   they  would  come  upon  the  funds  at  society's  fund, 
about  57  years  of  age. 

17348.  But  they  cannot  come  on  the  fund  till 
60,  as  I  understand  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  have  not  given 
you  the  figures  of  my  own  trade  ;  those  I  have 
given  you  Avere  other  trades. 

17349.  I  mean  if  you  have  not  the  actual 
figures  from  the  books  ii  is  hardly  worth  while 
pressing  you  upon  the  point ;  I  mean  a  mere 
vague  impression  is  not  any  use  ;  we  Avant  to 
know  actually  historically  what  is  the  usual  age 
at  Avhich  they  come  on  the  society,  and  the 
average  of  the  Avhole.  You  could  not  give  us 
that? — No,  I  could  not  give  you  that. 

17350.  You  are  not  the  secretary? — No,  1  am 
not  the  secretary. 
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17351.  Could  the  secretary  give  it?  — Yes.,  I 
daresay  he  could. 

1 7352.  If  you  could  show,  for  a  few  years,  what 
were  the  ages  of  the  men  when  they  actually 
came  upon  the  superannuation  fund,  and  ceased 
work,  that  woidd  be  useful  information? — I  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  it  on  to  the  secretary. 

17353.  Your  superannuation  is  from  4s.  to  8s. ; 
the  Noi  thumbei'land  miners  was  4.s'.  all  round  ? — 
I  beg  pardon,  I  have  not  given  my  oayu. 

17354.  I  beg  pardon,  which  is  yours  ? — Mine 
is  the  Tin  Plate  Workers'  Society,  and  this  was 
a  scheme  which  I  established  myself  Avhen  I  was 
president. 

17355.  That  4s.  and  8s.  at  60,  of  which  you 
spoke,  does  that  relate  to  the  tin  plate  workers  ? 
— No,  it  does  not;  I  have  given  several  societies. 

for  disablement  17356.  You  might  give  us  an  account  of  your 
as  well  as  old  oAvn  society  ? — Yes,  1  will  give  that.  In  my  own 
^o*-  society  a  member  is  al)le  to  declare  on  the  funds 

at  any  time  when  he  is  incapacitated  from  follow- 
ing his  employment  in  the  case  of  paralysis  or 
loss  of  sight,  or  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  anything:  of 
that  kind. 

17357.  In  other  words,  yours  is  a  disablement 
fund,  and  not  an  old  age  fund  ? — Well,  it  is  both. 

17358.  Yes,  but  it  is  disablement  regardless  of 
age  ? — Yes,  regardless  of  age. 

17359.  Then  that  would  be  no  use. 

Chairman, 

17360.  Would  you  state  what  the  payments 
are  that  are  made  ? — The  payments  are  :  a 
member  of  seven  years  is  entitled  to  3s.  per 
week;  a  member  of  10  years,  4s.  per  week;  a 
member  of  15  years,  6s.  per  week  ;  a  member  of 
20  years,  8s.  per  week  ;  a  member  of  25  years, 
1  Os.  per  week. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

17361.  What  is  the  payment  which  he  makes? 
— The  payment  is  \d.  per  week. 

17362.  And  have  you  submitted  your  rules  to 
any  competent  actuary  ? — No,  we  go  upon  the 
experience  of  the  trade. 

17363.  And  that  is  an  experience  of  20  years 
only?— That  is  an  experience  of  20  years,  but 
from  our  knowledge  of  our  members — our  trade 
being  a  piece-work  trade— the  members  would 
not  come  upon  this  fund  so  long  as  they  were 
able  to  work  at  the  trade,  as  we  should  allow  a 
man  to  work  at  his  trade  if  he  only  got  15s.  per 
week,  they  will  not  come  upon  the  funds. 

17364.  Have  you  a  separate  superannuation 
reserve  ?■ — -It  is  separate  from  the  fimd. 

17365.  Or  rather  I  should  call  it  disablement 
fund  ;  you  have  gut  a  separate  fund  ? — Yes,  it  is 
a  disablement  fund. 

17366.  But  it  has  never  been  actuarially  exa- 
mined ? — No,  it  has  not ;  the  carpenters  you  see 
come  out  at  3s.  9|f/.  after  26  years  experience. 

Out-relief  for  17367.  I  think  the  effect  of  your  evidence  is 
those  who  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  cases  for  which 
the  trade  societies  and  the  friendly  societies  can- 
not  nope  to  provide,  and  that  that  ou;?ht  to  be 
met  by  an  improvement  in  the  Pooi:  Law  ? — 
I  did  not  intend  to  convey  that ;  that  thsre  are 
no  cases  where  nien  are  able  to  provide  the  con- 
tribution where  the  trafie  society  and  f'viendly 
f^Qciet^  Qfwnot  meet  it, 

but  I  was  t'hmkiHg  m\\m  of  tlie 
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case  of  women  ? — With  regard  to  women,  yes, 
that  is  so. 

17369.  As  regards  agricultural  labourers, 
would  you  not  put  them  in  the  same  category  as 
women? — No,  because  we  have  a  large  number 
of  agricultural  labourers  in  our  friendly  society. 

17370.  Able  to  insure  against  sickness,  but 
would  they  also  be  able  to  insure  against  old 
age  i — Yes. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

17371.  While  you  give  a  more  liberal  out-door  of 
relief,  as  I  gather  you  propose  to  do  in  the  case'^"'"^***^' 
of  the  aged,  would  you  make  any  distinction  on 

the  ground  of  character ? —Certainly. 

17372.  In  what  way  would  you  inquire  into 
that  character,  or  what  would  you  take  as  the 
criterion  of  a  good  character? — I  would  investi- 
gate the  cases  in  a  similar  manner,  I  think,  to 
that  in  which  the  charity  organisations  make 
their  inquiries  from  previous  employers,  and 
from  other  sovu'ces  where  reliable  evidence  may 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

17373.  Would  you  make  a  distinction  as 
regards  persons,  say  in  the  case  of  Avonien  who 
come  for  relief  after  the  age  of  55,  and  who  have 
never  received  any  relief  since  the  age  of  20  ; 
would  not  that  be  the  best  test  to  adopt  ? — No, 
I  think  not,  sir. 

17374.  Do  you  think  that  no  distinction 
should  be  made  between  a  woman  avIio  has  been 
receiving  relief  off'  and  on  at  any  time  during  her 
life  and  a  woman  who  keeps  herself  until  she 
reaches  the  age  of  55  or  60  or  Avhatever  age  may 
be  adopted  ?— I  think  investigation  should  be  the 
chief  Avay  of  ascertaining  Avhether  they  were 
deserviiig  or  not. 

17375.  1  am  not  asking  you  that ;  I  am  asking 
you  Avhether  you  would  make  no  distinction 
between  those  who  successfully  keep  then-.selves 
off  the  rates  until  they  are  driven  in  by  old  ave 
and  those  who  are  paupers  more  or  less  all  their 
lives  ? — Yes,  L  Avould  do  so. 

Mr.  Stuart. 

17376.  You  would  regard  that  as  an  impor- 
tant consideration  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

17377.  And  would  it  not  be  a  very  important 
consideration  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so,  sir. 

17378.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
you  could  take  public  cognisance  of  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Huinplirei/s-Owen. 

17379.  I  suppose  you  rather  object  to  the  Birmingbim 
present  machinery  for  inquiring  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  do  you  not?  — No,  I  do  not  quite 
understand. 

17380.  I  Avill  put  it  in  this  Avay  :  you  have 
advocated  more  liberal  outdoor  relief  to  deserving 
cases  ? — Yes. 

17381.  As  Ave  understood  Mr.  Fothprgill, 
the  superintendent  relieving  officer,  that  is 
Avhat  they  endeavour  to  do  noAv,  and  there- 
fore your  complaint  Avould  be  not  of  the 
principle  upon  Avhich  the  Birmingham  Board 
of  Guardians  act,  but  of  the  inethciency  of  the 
instntnients  which  they  employ  ?"-I  do  not  think 
it  oan  be  shown,  I  think  the  tendency  the  other 
'1^'irv,  thnt  they  tiy  tr^iacouriig'^  owtdoov  relief  j  I 
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have  given  one  or  two  cases,  and  all  the  know- 
ledge I  have  seems  to  point  up  in  that  direction. 

17382.  But  take  it  by  steps ;  in  the  first  place 
you  would  make  a  distinction  betAveen  deserving 
and  undeserving  ? — Yes. 

1 7383.  And  you  would  give  the  deserving  j)oor 
relief  outside  ? — Yes. 

17384.  How  would  you  ascertain,  by  what 
instruments  wouhl  you  ascertain  who  was  deserv- 
ing and  Avho  was  not  ? — They  should  liave  to  give 
a  record  of  their  lives  as  to  how  they  had  lived  ; 
I  can  give  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 

17385.  Oh,  certainly  ?  —  There  are,  to-day, 
women  at  work  where  I  Avork  who  have  been 
honest  and  industrious  the  whole  of  their  lives, 
brought  up  a  family  after  being  left  a  widow, 
and  to-day  tliey  have  to  dopcml  entirely  upon 
their  children,  and  eke  out  a  living,  or  otherwise 
go  to  the  workiiouse.  On  th  ■  otiier  hand,  I 
know  of  men  and  women  who  have  kept  houses 
of  ill-repute,  and  they  have  had  the  same  tieat- 
raent  meted  out  to  them  as  the  deserving  poor ; 
whereas  cases  of  that  descrii)tion  T  would  treat 
very  little  better  than  criminals. 

17380.  Now  I  thuik  you  may  take  it  that  the 
result  of  the  evidence  given  to  the  Commission 
by  Mr.  Fothergill  was  that  cases  of  that 
sort  would  certainly  have  nothing  but  the 
offer  of  the  house;  therefore  you  would  be 
agreed  in  principle  ;  only  that  you  think  that, 
through  some  inefficiency  in  their  organisation, 
or  in  their  officers,  they  are  not  able  to  carry 
their  principles  into  effect  ? — If  that  is  their  in- 
tern ion. 

17387.  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  is  so  ? — 
Yes. 

17388.  Then  what  reform  could  you  suggest 
to  the  Commission,  either  in  the  system  or  in  the 


officers  of  the  Birmingham  board  ? — As  I  have 
stated  before,  a  large  number  of  the  deserving 
poor,  especially  women,  would  be  able  to  find  a 
shelter  among  their  f  riends. 

17389.  Supposing  that  it  should  be  the  case 
that  a  certain  number  of  deserving  persons  in 
Birmingham  are  hardly  treated :  also  that  a 
certain  number  of  undeserving  persons  are  un- 
duly favoured.  Now,  that  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  board  of  guardians,  but  would  arise 
from  mistakes  of  their  officers.  Supposing 
you  v/ere  on  the  board  of  guardians,  how 
would  you  set  about  to  correct  those  mistakes  ? 
— I  would  have  inquiry  made  of  their  prcA'ious 
character,  and  submit  it  to  a  committee,  who 
should  determine  as  to  how  the  various  cases 
should  be  treated. 

17390.  You  know  that  is  really  the  present 
practice  ;  at  least,  if  it  is  carried  out,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  relieving  othcers,  according  to  the 
law  and  regulations  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  to 
make  full  inquiries,  and  to  report  to  the  board 
of  guardians  ;  and  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  all 
large  boards  of  guardians  to  have  relief  com- 
mittees to  deal  with  cases  brought  before  them 
by  the  relieving  officer? — ^Then  the  fault  would 
be  with  the  guardians,  who  seem  to  be,  perhaps, 
out  of  touch  with  the  people  they  are  trying  to 
relieve. 

17391.  Do  you  think  you  have  any  chance  of 
electing  a  different  board  of  guai'dians  in  Bir- 
mingham ? — I  think  so,  now. 

17392.  You  are  going  to  try  it?— But  pre- 


Mr.  Huraphreys-Owen  — continued, 
viously,  of  course,  they  were  disqualified  by  not 
being  rated  sufficiently  high. 

17393.  It  is  quite  possible  a  change  in  the 
persons  constituting  a  board  of  guardians  may 
very  largely  remove  your  present  objections  ? — 
That  may  be  so. 

17.394.  Now,al)outsuperannuation.  Mr.  Cham-state  aid  to 
berlain,  in  his  evidence,  says,  dealing  with  the"''^'*8e 
question    of   supplementing  the   old  age  ].ay 
secured  to  a  person  by  a  friendly  society,  it  Hociety. 
would  deal  exclusively  with  the  person,  who 
shows  that  somehow  or  another,  from  so)ne  source 
or  another,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  ])articular 
pension.    It  has  no  relations  with  the  societies, 
and  has  no   claim  to   any  further  control  or 
superintendence  than  it  already  exercises.  Now, 
if  the  Foresters  were  convinced  of  that,  do  you 
think  that  that   would   modify  the  objections 
which  they  feel  to  that  particular  part"  of  the 
scheme?— If  it  were  given  in  the  way  you  state 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would. 

17395.  That  is  to  say,  that  whoever  the  re- 
lieving ])ody  happened  to  bo,  if  they  had  a  satis- 
factory certificate  brought  to  them  by  an  applicant 
that  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  2s.  6c/.  a 
week,  then  they  would  pay  a  corresponding  sum 
without  making  any  further  inquiry,  and  that 
would  not  excite  any  dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
Foresters  or  the  Oddfellows  ?— Not  so  far  as  I 
know,  put  in  that  way. 

17396.  But  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary, 
I  suppose,  that  the  friendly  societies  should  be 
convinced  that  there  would  be  no  greater  State 
interference  than  exists  at  present  with  their 
sick  funds  ? — That  is  so. 

17397.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable 
to  make  such  a  distinction  between  the  superannu- 
ation funds  and  the  other  benefit  funds  as  would 
insiu-e  that  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  scheme,  now  they 
have  a  tabulateti  scheme  of  superannuation  where 
the  superannuation  fund  Avill  he  kept  entirely 
distinct  from  the  sick  and  fimeral  fund,  and  from 
the  management  and  other  subsidiary  funds. 

17398.  It  has  been  objected  to  that  proposal  gg-gpt  gfj^p,, 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  subsidise  that  particular  modes  of 
form  of  thrift  ;  that  one  j^erson  subscribes  for  a 
superannuiilion  fund  ;  another  spends  his  money 

in  giving  his  children  a  superior  education,  or  he 
puts  it  into  the  savings  banks,  or  he  puts  it  into 
stocking  a  small  shop,  or  twenty  other  meaus,  and 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  subsidise  the  particular 
form  of  saving,  which  consists  in  buying  a  life 
annuity  above  other  forms  which  may  be  just  as 
deserving.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  sound  ol>jec- 
tion  ? — 1  think  it  is  ;  I  think  there  would  be  great 
objection  to  it  on  the  grounds  that  the  State  was 
helping  those  who  were  able  to  help  themselves, 
while  it  left  others,  who  were  not  able  to  help 
themselves,  outside  altogether. 

17399.  I  am  assuming  in  each  case,  that  the 
people  have  helped  themselves  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  A.  B.  has  helped  himself  to  the 
extent  of  2*.  6a?.  a  week  pension  ;  that  C.  D. 
has  lielped  himself  to  the  extent  of  stocking  a 
little  shop  which  brings  him  in  one  week  with 
another  2s.  Qd.  a  week ;  you  subsidise  one  and 
not  the  other ;  you  think  that  would  be  fatal  ? — 
I  think  so. 

17400.  Absolutely  fatal  ?— Yes,  T  think  so; 
it  would  cause  confusion. 

17401.  Now  there  is  another  objection  that 
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Case  of  society  has  been  made,  and  that  is  that  if  the  society  in 
failing.  which  the  man  was  insured  failed,  as  his  annuity 

fi-om  the  society  failed,  the  State  contribution 
whicli  was  given  as  the  corresponding  encourage- 
ment would  also  fail,  and  that  would  cause  very 
great  dissatisfaction  ;  do  you  think  that  would 
1)6  a  very  strong  objection  ? — I  think  it  would. 

17402.  Fatal?— ifes,  I  think  so. 

17403.  So  much  dissatisfaction  that  it  would 
upset  the  working  of  the  scheme  ? — I  think  so, 
yes. 

Mr.  Stochall. 

Old  age  "  sick-  17404.  With  regard  to  the  reduced  sickness 
pay-"  pay,  Mr.   Stevens,   I  suppose  you  think  that 

members  of  societies  receiving  that  consider  that 
they  ai'e  receiving  a  pension  ?  —  They  do  so  ;  that 
is  largely  the  opinion  prevailing. 

17405.  And  it  is  acknoAvledged  in  a  number 
of  societies  as  a  pension  by  the  members  ? — ^Tt 
is  so. 

17406.  Do  you  think  that  members  of  friendly 
societies  have  not  subscribed  to  superannuation 
benefits,  because  they  would  rather  depend  on 
receiving  their  present  sickness  benefits  ? — I 
think  it  is  for  want  of  a  grasp  of  the  whole 
question.  When  they  become  more  enlightened 
upon  the  principle  I  think  that  they  will  take 
to  the  superannuation  principle. 

17407.  Yow  think  it  is  from  ignorance  at  the 
present  time  that  they  do  not  subscribe  to  a 
superannuation  ? — I  think  so. 

Members  17408.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  friendly 

societies'  members  as  a  whole  do  not  desire  to 
have  any  assistance  from  the  rates  or  from  the 
State  ? — They  do  not. 

17409.  As  a  principle? — As  a  principle  they 
object  to  it. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Merit  should       17410.  As  to  ascertaining  the  merits  of  people 
be  judged  by  now,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  Birming- 
fellow  workers,  j-jg^j^  j^^       body  of  workmen  ascertaining  exactly 
within  very  little  difference  indeed  as  to  the  past 
life  and  history  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  working 
people  ? — No,  there  would  not. 

17411.  Any  trade  imion,  or  all  of  them,  know 
the  history  of  their  respective  members? — -That 
is  so. 

17412.  Through  inquiry  amongst  those  with 
whom  they  have  worJted  ? — -That  is  so. 

17413.  And  if  a  Poor  Law  system  or  an  inves- 
tigation system  were  conducted  on  similar  lines, 
similar  results  might  follow  in  99  cases  out  of 
every  hundred  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Pell. 

17414.  What  provision  at  the  present  time, 
apart  from  Avhat  is  done  by  the  great  friendly 
societies,  is  made  by  the  young  men  in  Birming- 
ham for  old  age ;  in  Avhat  do  they  put  their 
money  in  your  trade  ;  I  Avill  take  the  one  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  ? — ^Well,  in  my  trade 
of  course  there  is  a  number  of  thrifty  men,  but 
apart  from  that  in  Birmingham  there  is  a  large 
scheme  of  early  Sunday  morning  classes  con- 
ducted by  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Richard  Cad  bury, 
conducted  principally  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  there  they  have  their  societies,  their  saving 
societies,  and  their  self-help  societies,  and  if  any 
of  their  number  is  out  of  employment,  they  make 
grants  to  them  from  time  to  time. 
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17415.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  Leices- 
ter ? — I  am  not,  sir. 

17416.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  working  men  How  pw. 
in  Birmingham,  as  it  is  the  practice  of  the  work-P*""'-^- 
ing  men  at  Leicester,  to  purchase  their  own  free- 
holds and  get  their  own  houses  ? — I  think  not. 

17417.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  ground 
rent  in  Birmingham  ? — It  is  all  on  the  leasehold 
principle. 

17418.  That  is  not  the  case  at  Leicester? — 
No. 

17419.  Perhaps  you  have  not  considered  that 
question.  Has  the  ground  rent  system  which 
has  prevailed  in  Birmingham  checked  young  men 
going  into  building  societies  and  so  making  pro- 
vision for  old  age  by  acquiring  freeholds? — I 
think  it  does. 

17420.  You  mentioned  just  now  two  cases •^'d to piwoti. 
which  you  thought  were  hard  cases  under  the  poor 

law.  Take  the  second  case,  which  was  a  widow 
68  years  of  age,  with  a  son-in-law  living  with 
her  i — That  is  it. 

17421.  I  think  you  told  us  that  in  that  case 
there  were  51s.  a  week  coming  into  the  house, 
that  was  to  say,  the  son-in-law  earned  33.t.,  and 
two  children  earned  9s.  a-piece,  which  is  18s.? — 
Yes,  and  there  were  four  younger  children  who 
were  not  working. 

17422.  Now,  do  you  think  it  was  hard  there  ; 
do  you  think  the  guardians  were  hard  and  severe 
when  they  said  that  in  that  case  if  relief  were 
given  at  all,  it  must  be  given  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— I  do  think  they  were  hard ;  you  see  there  were 
nine  persons  to  be  kept. 

17423.  You  have  some  expectation  that  with^'^*''*''*"''" 
the  recent  change  in  the  law  there  may  be  more^egiT^ 
liberal  relief  given  by  a  future  board  of  guar- enough  to 
dians  ;  I  think  you  said  that  ? — I  hope  so.  keepde«i«n 

1-,/       A  fromwoifc- 

17424.  Are  you  aware  that  a  board  of  guardians,  hoiue. 
if  they  do  not  violate  the  order  which  prevents 
them  giving  relief  to  able-bodied  persons,  when 
they  are  dealing  with  the  old  and  those  who  are 
not  able-bodied  have  power  to  give  any  amount 

of  money  they  like  ;  did  you  know  that  ? — I  did 
know  that,  yes. 

17425.  You  did;  well  now  might  not  the 
liberality  of  a  new  board  of  guardians,  inclined 
to  be  what  we  will  call  generous,  have  no  bounds 
whatever  as  there  is  no  State  limit  to  it.  Let  us 
know  whether  you  mean  it  should  be  more 
udequate  relief,  or  something  beyond  that,  some- 
thing liberal,  something  like  what  one  might  be 
inclined  to  give  to  an  old  servant ;  without  con- 
sidering whether  it  was  just  enough  to  find  bread 
and  butter  and  house  rent? — -I  think  they  should 
give  them  sufficient,  if  their  characters  had  been 
good,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse,  if 
they  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

17426.  You  have  stated  very  plainly  that  you  ^^'fu'd 
are  against  the  State-aided  pensions  ? — Decidedly 'j'j|'g'^pp„^jj 
so.  scheme. 

17427.  But  you  do  not  appear  to  be  against 
State-aided  pensions  in  the  form  of  out-relief 
from  the  rates  to  old  people.  V/'hat  distinction 
is  there  between  10s.  a  week  granted  by  a  board 
of  guardians  to  an  old  person  in  out-door  relief 
and  10s.  a  week  granted  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  with  respect  to  its  effect  upon  thrift,  which 
is  what  you  laid  great  stress  upon,  and  quite 
rightly? — If  people  could  look  forward  to  some 
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Chairman. 

17440.  Is  not  the  community  in  general  rate- 
payers ? — I  am  speaking  with  regard  to  the  com- 
pounders, my  Lord,  people  who  compound  for 
the  rates. 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

assistance  in  old  age  they  would  disregard  any 
self-help. 

17428.  Certainly  ? — On  their  own  behalf. 

17429.  Certainly? — And  for  that  reason  I 
object  to  it,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  it  can 
be  clearly  demonstrated  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  help  themselves,  that  they  sliould  receive 
this  relief. 

17430.  But  is  it  not  equally  within  the  limits 
of  probability  that  young  people  in  Birmingham 
with  this  change  which  you  and  others  seem  to 
think  may  come  on  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  out-door  relief,  will  look  forward  to 
their  old  age  being  provided  for  very  much 
more  largely  out  of  public  funds  than  is  being 
done  at  present  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake 
altogether  for  them  to  look  Ibrward  to  it  as  a 
right,  irrespective  of  their  past  life,  and  there 
should  be  as  much  deterrence  as  possible  unless 
they  could  show  that  they  had  lived  honourable 
and  useful  lives,  as  far  as  their  opportunities 
allowed. 

17431.  But  still  the  element  of  speculation 
would  come  in  very  largely,  would  it  not ;  a 
young  fellow  of  a  joyous  spirit  would  say  :  "  I 
"  will  spend  freely  now  ;  we  have  got  a  board  of 
"  guardians  wlio  will  take  a  right  view  of  the 
"  case  ;  I  am  not  immoral ;  I  work  five  days  in 
"  the  week,  and  I  have  my  fling  now  and  again  ; 
"  I  will  not  lay  by  as  rigidly  and  strictly  as 
"  my  father  did,  because  I  am  sroing  to  have 
"  more  liberal  assistance  at  the  end  of  life  "  ?■ — 
I  do  not  think  that  would  largely  obtain. 

Mr.  Henley. 

il  17432.  Do  you  live  in  the  Union  of  Kin^^'s 

Norton  or  Birmingham  ? — The  Union  of  Aston. 

17433.  You  live  in  Aston? — -in  the  Aston 
Union. 

17434.  Not  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham? — 
Not  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham. 

17435-6.  All  your  evidence  here  has  been  with 
regard  to  Birmingham  parish  ? — 'Yes,  all  my 
evidence  here  has  been  with  regard  to  Bir- 
mingham parish,  but  I  could  give  similar  evidence 
with  regard  to  Aston. 

17437.  I  must  ask  you  a  question  or  two  with 
regard  to  Birmingham  as  you  have  given  evidence 
about  it  ;  I  do  not  think  I  am  entitled  to 
go  into  the  new  subject  altogether  with  regard 
to  Aston  as  the  Chairman  has  not  asked  you 
about  it.  With  regard  to  Birmingham,  ten  years 
ago  there  were  7,429  persons  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary receiving  relief  ;  that  number  has  been  re- 
duced now  to  3,795.  Should  you  be  prepared  to 
advocate  the  extension  of  relief  so  as  to  bring 
it  up  to  that  number  of  7,429  ? — If  it  were 
thoroughly  deserved. 

17438.  I  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relief 
has  been  reduced  from  7,429  to  3,795,  would 
you  be  prepared  to  reverse  those  figures  ? — If 
the  relief  were  deserving,  sir. 

17439.  Then  the  expenditure  upon  out-door 
relief  has  gone  down  from  16,274/.  in  the  year 
ending  Lady  Day  1882,  to  3,520Z.  in  1892.  Do 
you  think  Birmingham  people  would  like  to 
revert  to  that  old  expenditure  again  ? — ^The  rate- 
payei's  I  do  not  suppose  would,  but  the  com- 
munity generally,  I  think,  would  favour  larger 
out-door  relief. 


Mr.  Henley. 

17441.  We  have  been  told  here  in  evidence 
that  the  relief  has  been  brought  down  by  a  very 
strict  and  very  close  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

17442.  You  have  assumed  that  the  investiga- 
tion here  is  not  sufficient ;  is  that  only  an  opinion, 
or  are  you  able  to  state  it  as  a  fact? — With 
regard  to  the  investigation  it  is  simply  an  opinion, 
but  with  regard  to  the  harsh  treatment,  they  are 
facts. 

17443.  No  ;  but  yon  assumed  in  reply  to  some  Extent  ol 
questions  that  the  investigation  was  not  sufficient ;  investigation, 
is  that  an  opinion,  or  is  it  a  fact  ? — ^That  is  a 

fact  as  was  stated  here. 

17444.  Do  you  know  it  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — That  is  a  fact. 

17445.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  time  this 
reduction  was  made  the  guai'dians  appointed  a 
superintending  relieving  officer,  a  cross  visitor, 
and  an  entirely  new  staff  of  relieving  officers,  in 
order  that  the  whole  of  their  cases  micrlit  be  most 
thoroughly  investigated  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that. 

17446.  Is  this  a  fact ;  will  you  just  attend  to 
this  ;  this  is  the  evidence  which  was  given  by  the 
superintending  relieving  officer  to  us  of  the 
classes  who  are  receiving  out-door  relief  in  Bir- 
mingham. This  was  a  question  of  the  chairman  : 

"  Would  you  tell  us  how  the  aged  poor  are  dealt  Out-relief 
"  with  in  your  parish"  ?— "  To  all  who  are  living  [Jj^j'j'jJ, 
"  amid  cleanly  surroundings,  who  are  sober  and  destitute 
"  respectable  people,  the  guardians  never  refuse 
"  to  give  relief."    And  Mr.  Ritchie  says  :  "  I 
"  suppose  you  mean  out-door  relief  "  ? — "  Yes." 
Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  that  ? — 
Here  is  a  case  to  the  contrary. 

17447.  But  we  have  only  had  an  ex  jmrte 
statement  as  to  that.  I  just  ask  you  the  ques  - 
tion, is  this  statement  of  Mr.  Fothergill  true  or 
not? — I  should  not  like  to  say  it  was  not  true, 
but  I  should  say  he  was  mistaken. 

17448.  The  Chairman  asked  then:  "Well, 
"  would  you  proceed  to  say  in  what  cases  out- 
"  door  relief  is  given"  ? — "  Out-door  relief  is  given 
"  to  the  aged  who  are  living  in  cleanly  houses, 
"  who  are  sober  respectable  people ;  to  such, 
"  out-door  relief  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham  is 
"  never  refused  ;  that  is,  of  course,  if  they  are 
"destitute."  Is  that  correct? — I  daresay  it  is 
generally  correct, 

17449.  "  To  whom  is  it  refused?"  the  chair- 
man asked.  "  The  principal  classes  to  whom 
"  out-door  relief  is  refused  are  people  Avho  are 
"  not  destitute,  persons  who  are  living  in  un- 
"  wholesome  surroundings,  and  people  of  habitii- 
"  ally  drunken  habits.  These  are  the  classes  to 
"  whom  out-do:)r  relief  is  refused  "  ? — That  would 
be  true. 

17450.  That  is  correct  ? — Yes. 

17451.  Do  you  not  think  those  are  very  good 
regulations  to  be  adopted  in  a  parish  like  Bir- 
mingham ? — Not  altogether. 

17452.  Why  not  ? — Because  I  think  that  relief 
should  be  given  to  deserving  people  before  the 
stage  of  destitution  arrives — the  deserving  poor. 

3  c  3 
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wDi-kl.ouse. 


Ml-.  HenLey — continue.'. 

•'ome  out-door     17453.  Are  you  aware  that  a  considerable 
poor  prefer  the  number  of  pcrsons  go   into   the  Birmingham 
workhouse,  and  abandon  their  out- door  relief,  as 
they  wish  to  go  into  the  workhouse  ?  — I  am  aware 
of"  that. 

174.^4.  You  are  aware  of  that.  Well,  this  is 
what  Mr.  Fothergill  says  as  to  that  :  "  Does  it 
"  happen  to  you  that  aged  persons,  to  whom  out- 
"  door  relief  has  been  given,  have  applied  for 
"  orders  of  admission  into  the  workhouse  "  ?— 
"  Yes ;  since  the  system  of  restriction  was 
"  adopted  in  1883.  530  people  during  those  years 
"  who  were  receiving  out-door  relief  asked  to  be 
"  admitted  either  to  the  Avorkhouse  or  to  the 
"  infirmary."  Did  you  know  that  ? — -That  is 
true,  and  I  think  that  a  good  many  undeserving 
cases  are  treated  altogether  too  kindly  in  the 
Birmingham  workhouse,  and  that  is  the  reason  of 
so  many  crowding  in  there — undeserving  cases. 
I  know  of  cases  where  men  have  kept  bad 
houses  and  women  with  them  ;  when  they  have 
got  to  old  age  they  have  been  there  and  treated 
on  similar  lines  to  poor  widows  wlio  have  kept 
struggling  their  houses  on  by  keeping  lodgers 
and  washing,  women  of  the  most  moral  character 
have  been  treated  just  the  same  as  these  immoral 
characters  who  had  been  living  lives  of  immo- 
rality and  recklessness  from  their  cradle  to  the 
time  they  reached  the  workl)ouse  ;  and  this  is 
where,  1  think,  a  classification  should  take  place. 


I  'nr  ('serving 
too  ucll 
Ilea  cd. 


Mr.  Pell. 
17455.  A  moral  classification  ?- 


-Yes. 


Inti.-inary. 


/T/r.  Henley. 
17456.  Then   with  regard  to  the  sick  people 


Mr.  /i(?7/./e?y— continued. 

going  into  the  infirmary,  is  it  the  policy  of  the 
guardians  to  force  people  into  the  infirmary  if 
they  are  sick  ? — I  think  so. 

17457.  You  think  it  is  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

17458.  Well,  partially  you  are  right.  I  wiU 
tell  you  what  Mr.  Fothergill  says  about  that: — 
"  Has  it  been  the  policv  of  the  guardians  since 
"  these  new  regtdations  came  into  force,  through 
"  their  relieving  ofliicers,  to  endeavour  to  force 
"  people  into  the  infirmary?"  "  No;  we  do  not 
"  force  anyone  into  the  infirmary  :  but  we  do 
"  all  that  Ave  possibly  can  to  jjersuade  the  head 
"  of  a  family  who  is  taken  ill  to  go  to  the  in- 
"  firmary,  where  by  suitable  diet,  efficient  nursing, 
"  and  constant  medical  attention,  his  recovery 
"  will  be  more  speedily  effected  than  it  coidd  be 
"  if  he  remained  at  home.  Oiit-door  relief  would 
"  be  given  to  the  family  so  as  to  keep  the  home 
"  together  until  the  man  leaves  the  iufirmary 
"  and  resumes  his  employment."  What  have 
you  got  to  say  to  that  ;  is  that  a  jn'oper  way  of 
treating  poor  people  do  you  think  — I  think  so, 
Avhere  it  is  necessarv  that  they  should  go  to  the 
infirmary,  and  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  treat- Kin^i  irett- 
ment  in  the  Birmingham  workhouse  and  infirmary  ,^joor  poor 
is  of  the  most  admirable  and  humane  kind  inside 

the  workhouse. 

17459.  I  have  only  one  more  question  to  ask 
you.  As  I  have  gathered  from  a  great  many 
questions  that  have  been  asked  you,  the  Bir- 
mingham people,  as  a  rule,  are  very  much  aA'erse  Central 
to  any  central  interference,  and  they  think  ifj°"''°',^ 
they  received  any  money  from  the  State  some- 
body would  come  there  to  watch  how  it  was 
spent  ? — That  is  their  opinion. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  noon. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH  DAY, 


Tuesday,  13th  March,  1894. 


In  the  Queen's  Bobing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Present  : 


The  Kight  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie.  Mk.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  c.b.  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  m.p. 

Mr.  Albert  Pell.  Mr.  Charles  Booth. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p.  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  James  Stuart,  m  p.  I 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 
Viscount  Morpeth,  Assistant  ^ecretari/. 


Mr.  S.  B.  Provis,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Boai'd,  called  in  ; 

and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

17460.  Mr.  Provis,  you  ai-e,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Yes. 

17461.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that 
position  ? — I  was  appointed  in  1 882. 

17462.  Some  points  have  arisen  connected  with 
the  I'oor  Law,  as  to  which  members  of  the  Com- 
mission have  been  anxious  for  an  authoritative 
opinion,  and  therefore  they  have  invited  you  to 
appear  here  to-day.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
statutes  relating  to  the  Poor  Law,  they  are,  I 
believe,  very  numerous  :  can  you  tell  us  how 
many  there  are? — They  are  very  numerous. 

17463.  Do  you  know  how  many  ? — They  have 
been  gathered  together  in  four  volumes,  three  of 
which  were  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Glen,  and  one 
by  Mr.  Macmorran.  Those  volumes  relate  to 
the  period  between  th*:'  43  Eliz.  c,  2,  under 
which  the  poor  rate  is  still  levied,  and  the  year 
1889,  and  they  contain  509  statutes;  but  some 
of  them  have  been  repealed  since  the  volumes 
were  issued.  Excluding  those  there  are  420 
Acts  which  remain. 

17464.  I  suppose  part*  f>f  those  have  been 
occasionally  repealed  ?— And  parts  of  those  have 
been  re|)(^aled ;  but  1  ought  to  say  that  the 
figures  do  not  give  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  ; 
for  this  yeason,  that  Mr.  Glen  took  a  very  liberal 

ol  what*  Wfti'  iiit'§»^4e^  m  ^  fm  hm  etatutej 


Chairman — continued. 

and  included  in  these  volumes  a  number  of  Acts 
Avhich  do  not  directly  relate  either  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  or  the  making  of  the  poor  rate,  but 
either  affect  local  authorities  generally,  or,  as  he 
himself  said  in  his  preface,  cast  obligations  and 
duties  on  the  guardians  in  matters  foreign  to  the 
Poor  Law  ;  thus,  for  instance,  be  includes  the 
Vaccination  Acts  and  the  County  l^ate  Act; 
but  making  allowance  for  that  there  no  doubt  is 
a  very  large  number  of  statutes,  upwards  of  2u0, 
I  think,  fully,  which  are  Poor  Law  statutes 
proper. 

17465.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  at  anv 
time  to  consolidate  them  ?— it  has  often  been 
proposed.  Even  so  long  ago  as  1839  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  suggested  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  they  should  be  consolidated, 
though  they  thought  that,  perhaps,  the  time  had 
not  quite  arrived  for  its  being  done.  As  a  pre- 
liminary step,  they  proposed  that  a  digest  should 
be  made,  and  one  was  commenced,  but  lor  some 
reason  that  T  do  not  know,  it  was  never  finished. 
Subsequently,  the  question  was  again  raised. 
In  1864  a  question  was  asked  in  I'arlianient 
about  it,  and  Mr.  ViUiers,  who  was  then  Presi- 
dent of  ihe  Poor  J^aw  Board,  stated  that  the 
Government  did  not  pro[)Ose  to  consolidato  these 
Acts  at  that  time,  aod  be  referred  to  Mr.  Glen's 
dUWM  ?i8  reftlly  an?w«jrin^'  all  the  PurpQiioa  of 
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[  Continue  d. 


Settlement 
law. 
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consolida- 
It 


so 


IS 


Chairman — continued. 

consolidation.  Quite  recently  the  question  has 
been  brought  forward  by  questions  in  Parlia- 
Possibility  of  ment ;  and  Mr.  FoAvler  stated  that  he  proposed 
consolidation,  to  communicate  with  the  Statute  Law  Revision 
Committee  as  to  whether  some  consolidation  of 
the  Poor  Law  statutes  should  not  be  undertaken. 
As  the  Commission  are  aware,  he  has  now  ceased 
to  be  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  his  successor  has  not  yet  had  time  to  go  into 
the  matter  ;  but  [  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
some  communication  will  be  made  to  the  Statute 
Law  Revision  Committee  on  the  subject. 

17466.  Are  you  aware  whether  Mr.  Fowler 
received  any  answer  from  the  Statute  Law 
Revision  Committee  ? — The  promise  was  only 
given  quite  recently,  and  he  had  not  time  to 
communicate  with  them  on  the  subject  before 
he  left  the  Local  Government  Board. 

17467.  Do  you  believe  that  any 
able  good  would  result  from  the 
tion  of  the  statutes? — Yes,  I  think 
almost  impossible  now  for  guardians  or  Poor 
Law  officers  to  know  what  really  are  the  statu- 
tory provisions  in  force  with  regard  to  the  Poor 
Law,  and  the  matter  is  particularly  difficult, 
because  so  many  of  the  Acts  deal  with  a  great 
number  of  different  subjects. 

17468.  Do  you  suppose  they  would  all  be 
embodied  in  one  Consolidated  Act,  or  that  different 
portions  of  the  subject  could  be  separately  dealt 
with? — I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  embody 
them  all  in  one  statute ;  the  statute  would  be  so 
long  that  it  would  never  get  passed,  and  i(,  would 
raise  so  many  questions. 

Difficulties.  17469.  Have  any  special  difficulties  occurred 
to  you  as  connected  with  such  an  operation  ?- — 
I  think  that  the  chief  difficulty  really  would  be 
the  large  number  of  the  Acts,  but  that  miglit 
be  met  by  dealing  with  the  matter  by  instal- 
ments. Then  there  is  tlie  difficulty  that  the  Poor 
Law  involves  a  great  number  of  questions,  in 
which  a  great  number  of  people  take  an  interest, 
and  therefore,  when  a  Bill  was  brought  in,  it 
perhaps  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  it 
would  be  treated  purely  as  a  Consolidation  Bill. 
There  would  be  a  desire  to  discuss  questions 
which  were  involved  ;  for  instance,  the  law  of 
settlement.  If  that  were  consolidated,  questions 
might  be  raised  Avhether  settlement  should  be 
abolished  altogether  or  whether  it  should  be  re- 
duced merely  to  one  settlement,  to  be  acquired 
by  residence.  If  these  sort  of  questions  were  dis- 
cussed, there  is  no  doubt  a  Bill  would  take  a  very 
considerable  time  in  passing  through  Parliament. 

17470.  That  is  a  difficulty  v/hich  has  been 
found  in  many  previous  cases,  has  it  not  ? — Quite 
so, 

17471.  Have  you  said  all  you  wish  to  say  on 
that  score  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  thank  you. 

Orders  of  Local  17472.  The  powers  and  duties  of  guardians 
Government  and  Poor  Law  officers  are  to  a  large  extent 
Bowei's^and  I'egulated  by  orders  issued  by  the  Local  Govern- 
duties  of  ment  Board  and  their  predecessors.  Can  you 
guardians  and  give  us  any  information  as  to  these  orders, 
Jiow  they  are  consolidated,  how  communicated  to 
the  various  boards  throughout  the  country,  and  so 
on? — There  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  number  of 
orders  dealing  with  the  powers  of  boards  of 
guardians,  and  their  officers,  in  Poor  Law 
matters.  The  chief  one  is  the  Consolidated  Order 
which  was  issued  in  1847  by  the  Poor  Law 
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Chairman — continued. 
Commissioners.  That  has  been  amended  from 
to  time.  Then  there  are  the  orders  regulating 
relief,  the  prohibitory  order,  and  the  out-door 
regulation  order,  which  are  in  force,  one  or 
other  of  th'^m.  in  the  various  unions  in  the 
country  ;  and  there  are  a  good  many  orders 
which  relate  to  the  appointment  of  officers,  and 
so  on. 

17473.  Has  there  been  any  complete  consoli- 
dation since  1847? — No,  there  has  not.    It  has 
been  proposed  that  consolidation  should  be  made 
of  those  ordere,  and  some  few  years  ago,  about 
1881,  I  think,  the  work  Avas  undertaken.   It  was 
proposed,  not  merely  to  consolidate  the  orders, 
but   also   to  amend  them  ;   suggestions  were 
obtained  from  the  inspectors  and  other  officers  of 
the  Board,  and  a  considerable  time  was  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  an  order.    It  dropped, 
owing  to  some  accidental  causes,  for  a  time  ; 
and  then  there  was  a  prospect  of  there  being 
legislation  dealing  with  Poor  Law  matters,  or 
the  reform  of  Local  Government  generally,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  say  how  far  that  might 
affect  guardians;  and  therefore  the  matter  stood 
over.    The  result  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
which  has  just  been  passed,  will  be  materially  to 
affect  some  of  these  orders,  for  instance,  those 
with  regard  to  the  election  of  guardians.  Now 
that  this  Act  has  passed,  I  think  the  matter  ynW 
be  taken  up  again. 

17474.  I  suppose  a  considerable  number  of  the  Value  of 
provisions  included  in  the  Consolidated  Order  of  <:''"»ol'^«''"»- 
1847  have  been  repealed  or  modified? — Quite  so. 

17475.  Then  you  think  there  would  be  decided 
administrative  advantages,  that  is  to  say, 
advantages  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
LaAv,  if  these  orders  were  consolidated  ? — Clearly, 
as  I  think. 

17476.  We  have  heard  that  difficulties  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  these 
orders,  that  they  cannot  be  easily  obtained,  even 
where  payment  is  offered  for  them  ? — They  are  Mode  of 
not  on  sale  separately.    They  have  been  pub- P"**''"''"'- 
lished  in  volumes  by  the  Poor  Law  publishers ; 

but,  of  course,  those  books  are  expensive.  Where 
an  order  is  issued,  copies  of  it  are  sent  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  the  unions  affected, 
and  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  is  expected  to 
preserve  these  orders  as  part  of  the  documents 
affecting  the  union  ;  and  if  any  officer  wishes  to 
have  a  copy  of  an  order  affecting  his  duties,  if 
he  applies  to  the  Boara  a  copy  is  sent  to  him. 
But  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient ;  that  it  is  desirable  that  some  means  should 
be  taken  of  bringing  home  to  the  officers,  or  at  all 
events  to  the  more  important  officers,  the  precise 
terms  of  the  orders  affecting  their  duties  ;  and 
Mr.  Fowler  promised,  in  Parliament,  to  consider 
whether  extracts  might  not  be  made  from  those 
orders,  and  sent  to  each  officer  when  he  is 
appointed.  That  is  already  done  with  regard  to 
some  classes  of  officers,  but  not  with  regard  to 
Poor  Law  officers.  Since  that  promise  was  given 
in  Parliamentj  atcention  has  been  paid  to  the 
matter  at  the  Local  Govermnent  Board,  some  Kxtracis  ai  to 
extracts  have  been  prejjared,  and  it  is  proposed. 
when  they  are  settled,  that  copies  shall  be  sent^*  ; 
to  the  officers  when  they  are  appointed.  Perhaps 
1  should  say,  with  regard  to  future  orders,  that 
an  Act  was  passed  last  Session,  called  the  Rules 
Publication  Act,  1893,  which  provides  that  all 
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statutoi-y  rules  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  made  by  the  Treasury,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  be  printed  and  sold 
by  the  Queen's  ju-inter.  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  of  the  kind  of  which  I  was 
epeaklng,  would  be  statutory  rules  within  the 
meaniny  of  that  Act,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
when  an  order  is  issued  a  copy  will  be  sent  to 
the  Queen's  printer,  and  will  be  placed  on  sale 
by  him  sej^arately. 
idhttinn  17477.  There  is  one  other  question  ;  in  the 
<m'ioi  course  of  our  inquiry  reference  has  been  made 
^rposes  *°  provision  in  Section  8  of  the  Poor  Law 
"Act,  1879,  as  to  the  combination  of  unions  for 
purposes  of  relief ;  have  any  difficulties  arisen  in 
carrying  out  this  provision? — Yes.  The  object 
ol  the  section  is  to  provide  for  combinations  of 
boards  of  guardians,  where  such  combination  is 
considered  advantageous  for  any  purpose  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the 
poor. 

17478.  These  are  outside  the  metropolis? — 
Outside  the  metrop'^lis;  and  a  joint  committee 
may  be  set  up  for  that  |)urpose.  No  express 
power  of  !)orrowing  money  for  the  purpose  for 
which  the  joint  committee  is  constituted  is  given 
by  the  section  ;  and  considerable  doubt  is  enter- 
tained whether  any  loan  can  be  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  an  arrangement  made 

Bsto  under  it.  Under  such  an  arrangement  a  work- 
ire  house  would  probably  have  to  be  provided, 
resent  money  would  have  to  be  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  as  there  is  this  legal  difficulty  as 
to  Avhether  loans  can  be  raised,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  under  the 
section.  There  is,  I  think,  only  one  case  in  which 
a  joint  committee  has  been  constituted,  and  in 
that  case  it  so  haj)pened  that  no  loan  was  re- 
quired. 

17479.  For  what  purpose  Avas  that.  Do  you 
remember  ? — It  was  a  lock  hospital  at  Aldershot. 

17480.  I  can  remember  in  former  times  that 
unions  combined  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  school  in  which  the  pauper  children 
should  be  educated  away  from  the  workhouse  ; 
was  that  done  under  a  special  A(!t  ? — iTes  ;  that 
would  be  done  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,  1844. 

17481.  And  that  Act  had  special  reference  to 
the  question  of  schools  ? — That  Act  had  special 
reference  to  the  question  of  schools,  and  enabled 
managers  to  be  appointed,  who  acted  in  the  place 
of  guardians,  in  connection  with  that  particular 
matter,  and  were  a  body  incorporated  with  full 
powers  for  borrowing  and  raising  money  for  the 
purpose. 

17-^82.  But  the  Act  of  1879  had  a  much  wider 
application  ? — Quite  so. 

17483.  Almost,  I  suppose,  unlimited ? — Yes; 
that  is  so. 

17484.  Do  you  believe  that  the  reason  why  it 
has  not  been  more  frequently  acted  upon  is  that 
there  was  no  power  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  these 
combined  unions  ? — I  know  that  that  has  been 
an  obstacle  in  two  or  three  cases.  There  may 
have  been  other  difficulties  as  well.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  section  which  says 
that  the  boards  of  guardians  shall  cease  to  have 
powers  in  relation  to  the  matters  for  which  the 
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joint  committee  is  constituted;    and  probably 
some  boards   of  guardians  would  not  like  to 
part  with  their  powers  in  a  matter  of  tliat  kind. 

17485.  Has  the  subject  ever  been  before  the 
Local  Government  Board  with  a  view  to  legisla- 
tion?-It  has  been  noted  for  the  purpose  of 
legislation. 

^[r.  Henley. 

17486.  You  have  stated  the  great  difficulties  Possible  .li.rst 
incident   to    consolidation    of  the    Poor    La w  '-'■'w 
Statutes.    Would  the  digest  of  the  Poor  Law 

be  of  equal  difficulty  ? — No,  it  would  not  present 
the  same  difficulties;  but,  of  course,  to  make 
a  digest  of  the  Pot)r  Law  Avoiild  be  a  very 
elaborate  work,  and  would  invoKe  a  good  deal 
of  interpretation  of  the  existing  Acts  in  order  to 
make  it  intelligible. 

17487.  That  would  be  a  question  of  monev, 
and  would  not  have  to  go  before  Parliament? 
-—It  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  Parliament 
for  authority  to  issue  a  digest. 

17488.  You  have  referred,  Mr.  Provis,  to  the  Relation  of 
provision  in  Section  8  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  J"'""^""'" 
1879,  that  the  guardians  of  a  "union  inchKled Sy.rof' 
"  m_  such  combination   shall,  save   as   other- guardians 
"  wise  provided  by  the  order,  cease  to  exercise '""'''''''"e- 
"  any  jiowers  and  rights,  and  to  be  subject  to  any 

"  duties,  liabilities,  and  obligations  vested  by  the 
"  order  in  the  joint  committee."  I  daresay  you 
remember  the  Liverpool  case  ? — Yes. 

17489.  The  building  of  the  Belmont  Work- 
house there  ? — Yes. 

17490.  Well,  there  was,  as  you  say,  a  great 
objection  to  guardians  borrowing  for  it.  Could 
you  make  any  practical  suggestion  how  that 
could  be  got  over? — I  suppose  it  might  be 
provided  in  the  order  issued,  conferring 
powers  on  joint  committees,  that  the  guardians 
should  not  thereby  be  deprived  of  their  power  in 
relation  to  the  matter  for  which  the  committee 
was  set  up.  The  only  objection  to  this  that 
occurs  to  me  is  that  it  might  sometimes  be  in- 
convenient to  have  two  bodies,  botii  of  whom 
were  empowered  to  deal  with  the  same  matter. 

17491.  In  that  particular  case  ;  we  may  take 
that  as  a  typical  one  ? — Yes. 

17492.  The  two  boards  of  guardians  were 
anxious  to  appoint  certain  members  of  their  own 
body  to  act  as  a  committee  to  manage  this  insti- 
tution ? — Yes. 

17493.  And  that  the  two  boards  of  guardians 
should  have  power  to  provide  money  to  put  up 
the  buildings,  but  that  they  would  not  be  f(>rmed 
in  the  way  contemplated  by  this  xA.ct  into  a  body 
with  a  separate  staff  of  officers.  Do  you  think 
any  suggestion  could  be  made  to  carry  any  such 
scheme  as  that  into  effi  ct  ? — If  I  understand  it 
rightly,  it  would  be  a  proposal  that  the  two 
boards  of  guardians  should  still  exercise  their 
full  powers,  but  have  merely  a  joint  committee 
for  managing  some  joint  institution. 

17494.  Yes? — 1  do  not  think  that  would  be 
impossible  ;  the  chief  difficulty  would  be,  I  should 
think,  in  whom  the  property  should  vest,  sup- 
posing that  two  boards  of  guardians  both 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  2)roviding  an  insti- 
tution. 

17495.  Because  property  now  is  vested,  I  see: 
"  All  property  acquired  by  the  joint  committee 
"  shall  be  vested  ip  the  boards  of  guardians  of 
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"  the  unions  included  in  the  combination  as 
"  tenants  in  common"? — Yes. 

17496.  The  guardians  still  retain  any  property 
that  is  acquired  ? — That  would  be  so. 

17497.  You  do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
any  great  practical  difficulty  in  framing  such  a 
scheme  ? — No,  I  do  not.  Other  local  authorities 
do  in  fact  combine  much  on  these  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  works. 

Mr.  Pell 

17498.  Mr.  Provis,  supposing  the  Consoli- 
dated Order  of  1847  was  to  be  re-issued,  a  great 
part  of  it  might  really  be  left  out,  so  much  of  it 
as  is  explained  in  Glen's  notes  to  be  now  in- 
operative. Might  that  be  done  without  great 
difficulty  ? — The  Order  could  merely  contain  the 
terms  of  the  Order  itself,  without  any  explana- 
tion or  notes.  It  would  not  be  proposed  to  do 
more  than  give  merely  the  terms  of  the  Order 
itself. 

17499.  But  I  think  you  told  the  Chairman 
that  some  portions  of  that  order  are  no  longer 
operative  ? — Quite  so. 

17500.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  suppos- 
ing there  was  a  reprint  of  the  Order  for  public 
use,  should  you  recommend  leaving  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Order  of  1847  so  much  as  has 
ceased  to  be  operative? — Yes,  certainly. 

17501.  So  that  it  would  be  somewhat  shorter  ? 
—Yes. 

17502.  And  therefore  simpler.  You  would 
dispose  of  a  good  deal  of  the  note  matter  ? — -Yes  ; 
but  it  might  embrace  matter  not  included  in  the 
Order  of  1847. 

17503.  With  regard  to  the  combination  of 
unions,  for  certain  purposes,  by  a  joint  committee, 
I  will  not  ask  any  more  about  that,  but  I  tliink 
that  under  the  Divided  Parishes  Act,  if  I  re- 
collect rightly,  power  was  given  for  unions  to 
unite,  one  to  dissolve,  and  the  othet  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  two  unions? — Power  was 
given  to  dissolve  a  union  by  that  Act. 

17504.  That  was  under  the  Divided  Parishes 
Act,  I  think  ?■ — That  Avas  under  the  Divided 
Parishes  Act. 

17505.  I  can  call  to  mind  one  case,  I  think,  in 
Suffi)lk,  Hawkesley  ;  has  that  been  generally 
acted  upon  ? — Yery  little  ;  there  have  been  very 
few  cases. 

17506.  Has  it  been  financial  difficulties, 
arranging  the  debt,  that  has  interfered  with 
them  ? — Yes,  and  an  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  guardians  to  be  interfei-ed  with. 

17507.  When  did  the  Local  Government 
Board  cease  to  send  out  these  orders  in  this  form 
to  which  [VI r.  Henley  has  referred  ?  I  have 
served  in  nearly,  I  was  going  to  sav  every,  petty 
office  that  a  man  could  serve  in.  I  have  been 
overseer,  and  1  recollect  when  I  was  overseer 
I  was  furnished  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
with  instructions  with  respect  to  my  officer— We 
do  not  send  to  overseers  any  statement  generally 
of  their  duties,  but  in  the  case  of  assistant  over- 
seers very  often  the  warrant  of  appointment 
contains  a  statement 

17508.  Contains  the  orders? — Yes,  contains 
their  duties  undov  the  orders.  It  is  in  the  shape 
to  which  you  refer,  and  j)erhaps  that  is  what  you 
have  in  your  mind. 

17509.  Yes,  it  might  be  so.    I  wish  I  had 
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brought  it  up  with  me  ;  I  have  it  at  home.Of  dutiaof 
How  is  the  relieving  officer  to  know  his  duties 
at  all,  if  he  receives  no  instructions  from  you  ? — 
If  he  writes  to  us  for  a  copy  of  the  orders  pre- 
scribing his  duties,  we  send  it  to  him. 

17510.  Oh,  you  do?— Yes. 

17511.  I  thought  they  were  out  of  print ;  can 
you  furnish  relieving  officers  now? — Yes;  we 
have  a  certain  number  of  copies,  and  we  should 
have  any  order  reprinted  if  it  was  necessary. 

17512.  Is  it  often  applied  for? — No  ;  not  very 
often. 

17513.  There  wex'e  instructions,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  printed  separately  for  the  medical 
officer? — The  medical  officer  of  health  or  the 
medical  officer  for  the  union  ? 

17514.  The  medical  officer  for  the  union.  I 
will  not  lie  sure  ;  I  think  I  have  seen  them  ? 
— There  are  not  any  now. 

17515.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  that  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  an  instruction  should  be 
printed  for  those  gentlemen  ? — I  think  so ;  we 
are  proposing  to  do  that. 

17516.  Possibly  after  the  cases  you  have  seen 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  idea  that  medical 
officers  have  of  duty  ? — They  would  consist  of 
extracts  from  the  orders  prescribing  their 
duties. 

17517.  I  do  nut  know  whether  you  could ExaininaHoB 
answer  such  a  question  as  this,  but  do  you  think 

it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  th-tt  such  important  officers 
as  relieving  officers  should  undergo  some 
examination  before  they  were  permitted  to  accept 
the  office  ? — W^ell,  I  cannot  say  that  is  a  question 
that  I  have  ever  considered.  Of  course,  you 
have  the  analogy  for  it  in  what  is  now  done 
in  London  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  inspectors. 
They  are  required  to  have  a  particular  qualifica- 
tion. 

17518.  Do  you  find  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  much  departure  from  the  law,  and 
violations  of  the  law,  caused  by  these  officers 
not  knowing  really  what  their  duties  are  ?  Do 
cases  of  that  sort  come  frequently  under  the 
notice  of  the  Board?  — Not  frequently,  but  it 
does  sometimes  happen  Avhen  an  officer  has  not 
discharged  his  duty  properly  that  he  says  he 
did  not  know  it  was  his  duty. 

17519.  Do  you  find  in  cases  of  chat  sort, 
when  there  has  been  a  distinct  departure  from 
the  strict  duties  of  an  officer,  that  the  Poor 
Law  Inspectors  report  upon  that  — do  you  find 
many  reports  from  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors 
upon  that  subject  ?  —  The  reports  of  the  In- 
spectors do  not  come  before  me ;  I  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

17520.  The    Public   Health  Act   of    1875,  Consolidation 
which  was  a  consolidating  Act,  is  an  extremely 
lengthy  Act ;  it  has  got  very  nearly  300  clauses, 

has  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  it  has  340  clauses  besides 
schedules. 

17521.  Should  you  think  that  a  Poor  Law 
Consolidated  Act  would  have  to  be  as  lengthy 
and  prolix  as  that  Act?— Oh,  I  think  so.  The 
Public  Health  Act  consolidated,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  about  20  statutes  :  here  you  would  have 
a  very  much  larger  number  than  that  to  be  con- 
solidated. 

17522.  But  the  difficulty  you  see  in  the  way 
of  consolidation  (which  of  course  must  be  done 
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by  Parliament)  would  be  that  a  great  deal  of 
contentious  matter  would  come  up,  and  would 
impede  the  passing  of  an  Act? — That  is  what  I 
should  be  afraid  of. 

Mr.  Broudhiirst. 

17523.  Is  there  no  examination  whatever  for 
a  rural  sanitary  inspector? — No,  no  compvilsory 
examination  at  all. 

Mr.  Booth. 

17524.  Do  you  suppose  that  parish  officers 
generally  know  that  if  they  apply  they  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  orders  which  affect  their 
duties  ? — I  was  referring  to  the  officers  of  the 
union  rathei  than  to  the  parochial  officers  proper ; 
the  relieving  officer,  for  instance,  let  us  take. 
I  should  doubt  whether  he  does  always  know 
that  he  can  get  coj)ies  of  the  orders  affecting  his 
duties.  If  he  wanted  special  information  as  to 
his  duties  I  imagine  he  would  usually  go  to  the 
clerk. 

17525.  So  that  that  would  account  for  the 
rather  small  number  of  applications  that  you  have 

•for  those  forms  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

17526.  Do  you  think  that  the  copies  of  orders 
should  be  asked  for,  or  should  be  sent  without 
being  asked  for  on  the  appointment  of  all  officers  ? 
— I  think  the  latter  is  the  right  course,  and  we 
are  proposing  to  adopt  it  when  the  extracts  which 
I  mentioned  are  issued. 

Mr.  Broadhnrst. 

17527.  May  I  ask  whether  there  are  any 
steps  taken  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
call  the  attention  of  medical  officei's  of  health 
and  rural  sanitary  inspectors,  and  of  the  board 
of  guardians  themselves,  as  to  their  powers  and 
duties  under  the  Public  Health  Act  1875  ?— 
As  soon  as  the  Act  passed,  a  circular  was 
issued  to  all  the  sanitary  authorities,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  Act,  and  stating  shortly 
what  the  object  of  the  Act  was,  and  with  regard 
to  medical  officers  of  health  and  inspectors  of 
nuisances,  a  copy  of  the  order  prescribing  their 
duties  is  sent  to  them  on  their  appointment. 


3Ir.  Hunter. 

17528-9.  i  should  like  to  ask  you  one  (jues- Local  Govern- 
tion.     I  understand  that  the  law  in  England  is """'X^  l*"""! 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  ha,-  no  power  "^'I'jJ^'j^j'^''^'' 
to  interfere  in   any  case  where   a  board   of indiviuunl 
guardians  refuses  relief,  or  give  relief,  or  give  it^'^*^''- 
in  the  form  of  out-door  relief  or  in-door  relief  ? 
—  Yes  ;  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  1834 
exjiressly    prohibits   the    Board  from  ordering 
relief  to  be  given  in  any  particular  case. 

17530.  Supposing  a  board  of  guardians  were  duties  of 
to  resolve  to  shut  up  its  workhouse,  and  give  no-"'^'^'*.""''* 
in-door  relief  at  all,  would  that  be  consistent  l  oifef.'"^ 
with  the  existing  law  ? — Well,  if  the  out-door 
relief  prohibitory  order  were  in  force   in  the 
union,    an    able-bodied   jtauper  could,  under 
ordinary  circumstiinces,  only  be  relieved  in  the 
workhouse  ;  consequently,  if  the  guardians  gave 

no  indoor  relief  at  all  they  would  not  be  able  in 
the  case  of  an  able-bodied  pauper  to  give  any 
relief  whatever,  and  that  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  law,  because  they  v»  ould  not  be  relieving 
destitution. 

17531.  Then  what  does'  that  order  rest  upon 
— what  you  call  the  ])i-ohibitorv  order — upon 
what  does  that  rest  ? — It  rests  on  the  powers 
given  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834, 
to  the  Poor  LaAv  Commissioners,  and  now  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  to  regidate  the 
giving  of  relief. 

1 7532.  Well,  now  I  will  put  a  converse  case  : 
Supposing  a  board  of  guardians  were  to  decide 
that  in  no  case  Avhatever  should  they  give  out- 
door relief,  would  that  be  consistent  with  the 
law  of  England  ?■ — I  think  that  the  view  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  woidd  take  wotdd  be 
that  they  were  bound  to  consider  each  case  when 
it  came  before  tliem. 

17533.  On   its    individual   merits? — On  its 
individual  merits. 

17534.  But  v\ould  it  be  consistent  with  the  law 
that  a  Board  should  adopt  a  resolution  of  an 
absolute  character  that  under  no  circumstances 
and  in  no  case  whatever  would  out-door  relief  be 
given  ? — I  think  not  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guar- 
dians to  consider  each  case  as  it  comes  hefoi'e 
them. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  F.  Crompton,  Working  Engineer,  Birkenhead,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

17535.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  describe 
what  business  you  follow  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am 
an  engineer. 

17536.  That    is   a    very   large   word? — To 
•e  of  specialise  the  particular  class  of  work,  I  am  an 

iron  turner. 

17537.  Do  you  fill  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
public  office?— No,  my  Lord,  merelv  local 
secretary  for  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  the  Liverpool  District  Committee  ; 
we  regulate  the  trade  matters  of  the  district,  but 
I  work  in  the  daytime,  and  the  other  business  is 
done  in  the  evening. 

17538.  You  wish  to  make  some  observations 
upon  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord,  and  the  Old  Age  pensions. 

17539.  What  union  do  you  live  in  ? — I  live  in 


Chairman — continued. 

Lower  Tranmere,  which  is  a  suburb  of 
Birkenhead. 

17540.  Of  what  union? — It  would  be  the 
Union  of  Birkenhead. 

17541.  And  you  come  to  speak  of  the  admini- 
stration of  Birkenhead,  or  of  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  generally  ? — I  understood,  when 
requested  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  m.p.,  the  secretary 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress,  to  come  here,  that  it  would 
apply  generally  to  matters  which  had  come  under 
my  notice  from  observation,  and  so  forth. 

17542.  Yes,  but  as  affecting  the  aged  poor. 
You  are  aware  that  we  are  inquiring  into  the 
Poor  Law  as  it  affects  the  aged  poor,  and  not 
on  that  subject  generally  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

17543.  Have  vou  anv  observations  to  make 
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Chairman — continued. 

on  that  suliject? — Yes,  my  Lord,  with  a  view  of 
putting  before  the  Commission  all  that  I  wish 
to  say,  I  have  written  it  down,  and  can  read  it. 
I  suppose  that  will  be  accejjtable. 

State  pensions  175i4.  Very  good ? — In  preference  to  any  other 
fhould  be       mode  of  dealing  with  the  deserving  aged  poor  I 

needy  at  age 


friven  to  the    -yyould  suggest  the  payment  of  a  ]iension  to  all 


needy  persons  who  have  reached  the  age  of  55 
years.  This  pension  to  be  received  without  the 
disfranchisement  wliich  now  follows  the  receipt 
of  the  pauper  dole,  or  Poor  Law  relief  in  any 
shape  or  form.  An  opinion  is  steadily  gaining 
ground  that  State  pensions  should  be  granted  to 
the  aged  poor  without  a  compulsory  payment 
having  been  made  by  the  recij^ient,  and  that  the 
pensions  should  not  be  founded  upon  any  taxation 
of  the  poor  or  working  classes,  but  upon  taxa- 
tion of  ground-values  and  monopolies.  TTpon  the 
advisability  of  following  out  this  opinion,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestion,  but  Avill 
venture  an  opinion  to  tl.e  effect  that  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  the  low  wages  received  by  a 
considerable  number  of  the  population  makes  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  make  any 
provision,  adequate  or  inadequate,  for  old  age, 
and  even  operates  with  the  working  class  as  a 
.T'istice  of  discouragement  to  saving  at  all.  It  would  also 
.'tateaid.  be  feasible  to  suppose  that  those  who  liave,  by 
their  hard  labour  during  a  life  of  50  or  60  years, 
helped  to  amass  an  enormous  amount  of  wealth, 
should  expect,  when  worn  out  and  no  longer  able 
to  compete,  to  receive  some  compensation  from 
those  who  have  received  the  benefit  of  their 
labour.  As  an  alternative  course,  it  might  be 
suggested  that,  no  matter  what  the  amount  to  be 
ultimately  decided  upon  may  be,  the  dispensing 
of  the  pension  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as 
to  encourage  thrift  where  possible.  With  this 
object  in  view,  friendly  societies  might  be  in- 
duced to  merge  their  present  continuous  sick  ))ay 
after  the  age  of  60  years  into  a  superannuation 
pay.  Government  to  subsidise  this  amount  so  aa 
to  make  living  practicable.  The  superannuation 
allowances  of  members  of  trade  societies  who  do 
not  belong  to  friendly  societies  could  be  aus- 
mented  by  adding  a  State  subsidy  which  would 
make  the  amount  to  be  received  of  a  uniform 
character.  Annuitants,  up  to  say  15/.  per  annum, 
might  also  be  assisted  by  Stale  subsidy.  The 
friendly  societies  and  some  trade  unions  already 
offer  what  may  be  classed  as  deferred  annuities, 
and  the  addition  of  a  State  subsidy  would  enable 
them  to  offer  a  substantial  amount,  which  would 
enable  the  recipient  to  end  his  days  in  compara- 
tive comfort.  Pei'sons  not  eligible  to  join  either 
trade  or  friendly  societies  should  also  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  a  definite  sum  offered 
before  being  compelled  to  go  to  the  workhouse, 
jDroviding  such  persons  have  endeavoured  to  lead 
a  reputable  life  ;  persons  who  have  led  disrepu- 
table lives  should  be  left  to  the  tender  mei'cies 
of  the  Poor  I^aw,  to  be  dealt  with  as  would  be 
deemed  advisable.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  sum  by  the  State  to  all  aged 
persons  who,  after  a  searching  in  qui  i-y,  have  been 
found  to  belong  to  the  deserving  poor  who  may 
have  reached  the  age  of  55  or  60. 

17545.  With  respect  to  these,  have  you  formed 
any  opinion  as  to  what  the  amount  should  be?  — 
The  amount  of  the  pension  ? 


Chairman — continued. 

17546.  Yes? — Well,  my  own  opinion  is,  that  Pension  ihww 
it  should  not  be  less  than  lO.s  per  week.  iOi.for 

17547.  And  should  it  be  given  to  every  per-oX""''* 
son  of  the  requisite  age  ? — To  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  live  something  like  a  steady  life 

and  not  squandered  the  means  that  they  have 
had  placed  at  their  disposal;  that,  of  course, 
would  necessitate  a  searching  inquiry  into  their 
antecedents. 

17548.  And  by  whom  should  that  inquiry  beStafffor 
conducted  ? —My  impression  is   that   it  would 
requii-e  a  special  staff  of  inspectors  who  would 
follow  that  out  completely. 

17549.  And  would  the  lOs.  a  week  be  given 
indifferently  to  all,  whatever  the  amount  of  their 
previous  CHrnings  had  been? — Well,  that  is  a 
question  of  some  difficulty  ;  it  would  require  a 
great  araoimt  of  discriiuination  in  the  giving. 

17550.  Do  you  think  it  v\ould  be  possible  to 
discriminate? — Yes,  [  think  it  would. 

17551.  Do  you  think  a  rate  of  payment  might 
be  given  founded  upon  the  previous  earnings  of 
the  af)plicant? — Do  you  mean  proportionately 
with  the  money  that  he  may  have  earned? 

17552.  Yes,  I  put  it  in  this  way,  the  money  a 
man  earns  is  often  due  to  his  superior  natural 
abilities — to  his  greater  strength,  his  greater 
skill,  and  also  to  what  may  be  ca'led  his  moral 
qualities — his  industry,  his  trustworthiness,  and 
so  forth  ? — Yes. 

17553.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  is 
not  so  gifted  does  not  rise,  earns  lower  wages. 
I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  would  wish  a  sum 
of  lOs.  a  week  to  be  granted  indiscriminately  to 
all  ? — The  only  qualification  that  I  would  make 
would  be,  that  they  sliordd  have  led  a  steady  life. 

17554.  That  it  Avould  be  the  same  to  all  ? — 
Yes;  a  few  reasons  may  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  this  view;  first,  the  simplicity;  secondly,  the 

clear  distinction  which  is  drawn  between  the  Recipient  not 
pension,  and  a  form  of  relief  Avhich  mav  be  pauperised 
granted  by  the  Poor  Law.  An  annuity  which 
is  given  without  any  other  qualification  than 
respectability,  and  age,  would  have  the  advantage 
of  avoiding  the  pauperisation  of  the  recipient, 
nor  would  such  a  scheme  be  accompanied  by  the 
same  amount  of  administrative  difficulties  which 
are  common  to  plans  based  upon  contributions. 

17555.  Yes;  but  I  thought  you  had  said  that 
your  object  was  to  frame  a  scheme  that  should 
not  discourage  thrift  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

17556.  Then  would  you  give  the  same  to  a 
man  whether  he  had  shown  a  desire  to  be  thrifty 
and  to  provide  for  himself  as  to  one  who  had  done 
nothing  of  the  kind  ? — No,  my  Lord  ;  I  make  the 
qualification  of  respectability. 

17557.  But  respectability  is    a   very  large  Kespectablp^^ 
word  ;  a  man  may  not  have  committed  any  crime  ''^''^''^ '  " 
or  any  offence,  and  yet  not  have  been  a  thrifty 

man  ? — Yes,  we  find  that  in  the  working  classes 
those  Avhom  we  term  respectable  working 
people  are  usually  those  who  try  to  be  thrifty. 

17558.  Try  to  be  thrifty?— I  would  term  a 
man  who  spends  his  money  in  drinking,  and 
squandering  it  in  other  Avays,  such  as  betting;  I 
would  not  exactly  call  him  a  respectable  man  in 
the  manner  implied  here. 

17559.  But  a  man  might  drink  more  than  he 
could  properly  afford,  without  being  properly 
called  a  drunkard,  would  you   include  among 
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luld 


Chairman —  continued. 

those   who   are   respectable  men   who  indulge 
themselves  in  drink  beyond  what  they  have  a 
riffht  to  :  havins'  regard  to  the  claims  of  others  ? 
— Well,  I  would  put  it  in  this  way,  that  those 
who  had  drunk,  say  to  sucli  an  extent  as  to  ])re- 
clude  the  possibility  of  their  saving   a  little 
money  for  old  age— th^se  who 
substance   during    life — that 
excluded.    I  Avas  just  going 
Lord,  that  perhaps  the  word  thrifty  would  apply 
better  than  respectability.     The  supporters  of 
this  scheme  are  sanguine  enough  to  recommend 
it  as  the  most  feasible  solution  of  the  difficulty 
regarding    the    condition    of  the    aged  poor. 
Other  plans  may,  doubtless,   encourage  thrift, 
and  offer  facilities  for  other  kinds  of  provident 
effort,  but  a  scheme  based  on  payment  without 
contribution  is  most  likely  to  touch  the  classes 
who  stand  most  in  need  of  assistance.    It  may 
possibly  be  argued  that  a  knowledge  that  at  a 
certain  age,  a  sum  of  money  would  be  assured, 
would  discourage  thrift.    This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  an  incorrect  view,  or  at  any  rate  a  one-sided 
view,  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  people 
having  such  a  knowledge  would  be  stimulated  to 
make  an  effort  to  save — however  small  the  saving 
might   be — with   a   view   to    augmenting  the 
amount  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  at  any 
given  age.    Those  persons  who  have  formulated 
schemes  for  dealing  with  this  problem  fix  the  age 
when  the  pension  shall  begin  at  65  years.  I 
|i be  believe  this  age  to  be  too  far   fetched.  My 
|n  65. reason  for  this  is  that  the  tendency  of  modern 
industry  is  against  the  aged,  and  not  merely  the 
aged,  but  against  even  the  elderly.    Owing  to 
the  practice   adopted   by   many  employers  ot 
employing  boy  h;bour  Avherever  practicable,  and 
increasing  the  number    of  apprentices,  many 
trades  have  become  overstocked  ;  and  only  those 
men  presenting  anything  like  a  youthful  appear- 
ance are  retained.    A  man   may  earn  better 
wages  in  the  prime  of  life  than  were  possible 
some  years  ago,  but  he  is  more  quickly  used  up. 
In  most  trades  a  man  is  at  his  best  from  25  to  45, 
then  the  period  of  decline  sets  in  from  45  onward, 
growing  and  accelerating  until,  at  the  age  of  55, 
the  earning  powers  become  diminished,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  anything    like  regular 
employment  becomes  considerable. 

17560.  That  statement  refers  |  articularly  to 
occupations  like  yours? — Well,  it  will  apply 
generally,  my  Lord. 

17561.  Would  it  apply  to    the  agricultural 
would  it  apply  to  the  great  body  of 

who   are  ni«t    the    skilled  workmen 
about  Tvrorks  ? — It  will  apply.   1  have 
statistics    from    the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and   Joiners — it  would 
apply  to  them,  and  it  would  apply  to  general 
labourers,  such  as  dock  labourers,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

17562.  And  shop  labourers? — Shop  labourers, 
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Chairman. 


17563.  Still  it  would  exclude  a  very  large  and 
numerous  class?— No  ;  it  might  exclude  a°great 
number,  but  still  it  will  affect  a  great  number  as 
well. 


Mr.  BroadJntrst. 
17564.  You  do  not  go  into  an  agricultural 
labouring  district  in  considering  that,  I  su])pose  ? 
— No,  sir.  At  60  years  of  age  the  retrograde 
movement  is  more  pronounced,  work  being  inter- 
mittent, and  Avages,  as  a  rule,  very  much  be- 
low the  standard.  The  society  of  which  I  am'''''"*'®"'''"" 
a  member  the  Amalgamated^  Society  of  En-!"'''T""'" 

1  /.    "  _r    ...     jjii  tions  begin 

gineers,  floes  not  force  members  to  maintain  earlier, 
the   minimum  rate   after  reaching  55  years  ; 
recognising  the  difficulty  experienced  by  men  of 
that  age  in  obtaining  fresh  situations  at  full 
rates.    The  superannuated  benefit  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  commences  at  the 
age  of  55,  thus  the  admission  (gained  by  practical 
experience)  is  made  that  this  is  the  age  when  the 
decline  is  decisive  and  rapid.   Of  the  300  members 
on  the  books  in  1890,  128  were  below  60,  55  al)ove 
65,  and  the  remainder  betAveen  60  and  65.  The 
Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  fix  the 
age  for_ superannuation  at  50  years,  and  in  other 
industries  the  decline  varies  somcAvhat   as  the 
laljour  entailed  is  more  arduous,  or  easy,  men  of 
50  years  and  upAvards  only  obtaining  ^jobs  AA'hen 
trade  is   good   and   the   younger    men  fully 
employed.    In  labourers  the  age  of  deterioration 
Avill    be  found  to  commence  at  40,  declinin"- 
rapidly  until  the  age  of  60  is  reached,  Avhen 
employment  is  rarely  found.    The  case  oC  this 
class  of  Avorkmen  is  much  harder  than  that  of 
the  skilled  artizan,  they  being  unable,  oAving  to 
the  very  low  rate  of  wages  paid,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  old  age.    In  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 
Avages  for  unskilled  labour  varies  from  17s.  to 
22.V.,  235.,  and  24.s.     Dockside  labourers  AA-hen  Unskilled 
fully  employed    earn   from  305.   to   355.,  but'"*'""'- 
OAving  to  the  intermittent  nviture  of  the  work 
this  rate  is  not  generally  earned,  less  than  1/. 
being   about   the  average       Thus,  Avhen  the 
decline  sets  in  they  have  no  re'^ource  other  than 
the  Avorkhouse.    Cases  in  Avhich  men  have  been 
able  to  save  sufficient   to   provide  somethinor 
like   a   reasonable   comfort    in  old   age,  and 
leave   some   little  comfort  for  the   family  or 
AvidoAv  Avill  be  found  to  be  most  rare.  The 
fluctuations  in  trade  occasioned  by  the  intro- 
duction of  labour-saTing  machinery,  and  the  high- 
pressure  system  advocated  by  most  employers, 
lias  done  much  to  hasten  the  time  Avhen  savings 
have  to  be  utilised  and  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  sufficient  sum  to  be  of  use  in  amelio- 
rating the  conditions  of  old  age.     For  those  aa'Iio  Pensions 
are  in  receipt  of  a  sufficiently  high  rate  of  pay  to  ^"V'''. ''^'P 
contribute   to  friendly  or  trade  societies,  the*""*''**' 
certainty  that  such  membership  carried  Avith  it 
almost  a  guarantee  of  an  honourable  State  pension, 
free  from  the  pauper  taint,  an  encouragement 
Avould  be  provided  to  the  efforts  of  the  existing 
popular   agencies   for   thrift  which  are  doing 
admirable  Avork  amongst  the  most  prosperous  of 
our  artizan  classes.     The  benefits  of  such  an 
arrangement  would  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  felt 
in  another  and  very  important  manner.    Did  the 
inducement  of  an  old  age  pension  for  those  able 
to  afford  the  means  for  paying  subscriptions  to 
such    friendly  societies    exist,  men  A\'ould,  in 
early  life,  have  a  greater  inducement  for  joining 
such  societies,  and  by  means  of  the  benefits 
received    in   sickness,  accident,  loss   of  work, 
and    from    other    causes,    Avould    be  enabled 
to  tide  over  such  difficulties  as  were  temporary  ; 
consequently  the  effect  would  be  obtained  of 
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Mr.  Broadhurst — continued, 
and  rfiieve  thinning  the  ranl<s  of  the  indoor  pauper,  and 
poor  law.  lowering  considerably  the  number  ofthoj^e  treated 
in  parish  infirmaries  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  relief 
system  would  be  relieved  thereby.  In  regard  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  provide  through  friendly 
societies  a  sum  should  be  guaranteed,  where  it 
has  been  found  from  a  properly  constituted 
inquiry  that  the  intended  reci[)ient  has  not  led  a 
dissolute  life.  As  I  said  previously,  the  work- 
house, with  its  attendant  disadvantages,  is  the 
proper  place  for  the  dissolute. 

Another  direction  in  which  the  certainty  of  a 
State  pension  would  be  beneficial  to  the  aged 
poor  lies  in  the  treatment  often  accorded  by 
ungrateful  children  to  their  parents.  Many 
Assistance  of  grown  up  children,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  show  a 
children,  strong  desire  to  shirk  their  responsibilities  re- 
garding the  maintewance  of  their  parents  when 
in  the  workhouse.  The  guardians  having  in 
many  instances  the  L'reatest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
contributions  from  their  sons  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  their  pauper  parents,  the  money 
often  being  given  in  a  grudging  spirit,  because 
it  merely  saves  the  rates. 

Chairman. 

17565.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  charge- 
ability  of  children  towards  the  support  of  their 
parents  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  ? 
■ — 1  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  child  to 
support  his  parent. 

17566.  Would  you  put  any  limitation  upon  that 
duty  ? — Of  course  the  circumstances  of  the  person 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  because  there 
are  many  men  with  a  family,  say,  of  their  own, 
who  could  not  pay  anything  towards  keeping  a 
parent. 

17567-  77.  But  you  think  that  people  who  have 

no  families,  or  people  having  families  with  a  high 

rate  of  wages,  are  bound  to  assist  their  parents  ? 

— I  should  say  so. 

properly  17578.  Have  you  formed  any  notion  as  to 

enforced  in  -ytrliat  that  rate  should  be  under  varying  ?ircmn- 
some  cases.  r,     -kt  t      i   x  i  J 

stances  : — JNo,  my  Liom,  i  have  not. 

17579.  You  have  mentioned  with  condemna- 
tion cases  where  children  have  given  either  no 
relief  or  very  grudging  relief  to  their  parents, 
or  probably  only  give  it  upon  the  threat  of  being- 
brought  before  the  magistrates? — Yes. 

1 7580.  Have  you  known  such  cases  personally  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lord. 

17581.  In  those  cases  were  they  workmen 
with  lamilies  ?—  In  one  case  that  1  remember 
very  well  one  of  the  sons  was  a  policeman, 
another  was  a  farmer,  and  I  almost  forget  what 
the  other  was  now,  but  the  two  of  them  who 
were  in  the  poorest  circumstances  were  willing 
to  assist,  but  the  one  who  was  comfortably  well 
off  refused,  and  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Birkenhead  Police  Court,  I  believe  it  was  the 
Birkenhead  Pohce  Court,  to  account  for  it. 

17582.  He,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  have 
been  the  first  to  assist  ? — Yes. 

17583.  Have  you  any  notion  what  wages  he 
was  getting? — He  was  farming  in  his  own 
intei'est.  I  could  not  say  what  his  profit  might 
have  been. 

17584.  Farmers  have  not  been  a  very  flourish- 
ing body  of  late  ? — Not  in  all  cases. 

17585.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  he 
could  have  afforded  it? — It  was  so  stated  in 
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evidence  that  he  could  have  afforded  it.  I  know 
of  another  case  of  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  a 
very  respectable  Avorking  man.  His  father  Avent 
out  to  Egypt  Avhen  he  was  young,  leaving  him 
to  support  a  younger  family;  he  being  about 
eighteen  at  the  time.  He  brought  the  family 
up,  two  sons,  besides  himself,  and  two  daughters. 

17586.  That  is  to  say,  he  brought  up  his 
father's  iamily,  his  brothers  and  sisters  ? — Yes, 
and  his  mother.  His  mother  is  still  living,  and 
he  gave  each  of  them  a  trade.  They  are  both 
coppersmiths.  This  man  has  now  to  support  his 
mother,  and  the  tAvo  sons  Avill  not  pay  anything 
toAvards  sup])orting  her. 

Mr.  Pell. 

]  7587.  That  is,  the  two  brothers  ?— The  two 
brothers,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Booth. 

■  \7587*.  The  two  other  sons  ?— The  two  other 
sons  and  the  mother. 

Chairman. 

17588.  You  think  they  are  able  to  do  so 
Avithout  imdidy  stinting  their  families  ? — Yes, 
sir,  both  of  them. 

17589.  What  sort  of  wages  do  you  think  they 
are  getting  ? — Well,  coppersmiths'  Avages  in  the 
Liverpool  district  are  35."!.  per  Aveek,  so  that  at 
the  least  they  Avill  be  receiving  355.  per  Aveek. 

17590.  Have  they  AA-ives  and  families,  these 
tAvo  ? — Yes  ;  (inehas  three  children  and  the  other 
tAvo.  The  mother  has  a  great  objection  to  com- 
pelling them  to  do  anything  by  reason  that  she 
has  the  impression  (I  do  not  know  Avhether  it  is 
right  or  not),  but  she  has  the  impression  that  she 
AA-ill  have  to  go  into  the  Avorkhouse  first  and 
become  chargeable  to  the  guardians  before  they 
can  take  any  action. 

17591.  I  think  the  impression  is  wrong  as  to 
her  going  into  the  workhouse.  No  doubt  she 
Avould  apply  for  relief  of  some  sort,  but  the  law 
Avnuld  apply  equally  Avhether  she  Avas  in  the 
Avorkhouse,  or  Avhether  she  received  out-door  re- 
lief ? — Yes,  thank  you.  That  is  about  all  that  I 
wish  to  say  on  the  point  of  old-age  pensions. 
The  case  I  have  just  mentioned  I  had  intended 
mentioning  a  little  later  on.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  little  about  the  out-door  relief. 

17592.  Yes? — Failing  the  adoption  of  the Odt-door relief 
pension  system,  I  Avould  advocate  an  extension  of 
the  out-door  relief  system  upon  a  far  broader 
basis  than  at  present  exists.  In  advocating  the 
out-door  system  I  do  not  intend  that  it  should 
apply  to  AA'hat  may  be  termed  yoxmg  persons,  but 
those  AA'ho  have  reached  the  period  AA^hen  the 
decline  has  been  shoAA'n  to  begin.  Amongst  this 
class  may  be  included  those  Avho,  through  bad 
trade  and  advancing  years,  are  miable  to  earn 
sufficient  to  make  any  provision  for  the  future  ; 
also  those  who,  as  the  residt  of  accident  or  sick- 
ness, may  be  in  temporary  distress  ;  unmarried 
Avomen  j)ast  middle  age,  AvidoAvs  aa-Iio  have  been 
left  without  any  other  means  of  subsistence 
then  obtaining  a  very  precarious  livelihood  by 
washing,  charing,  and  other  Avork  done  by  Avomen 
of  the  Avorking  classes  ;  men  avIio,  OAving  to  the 
keen  competition  existing  in  all  branches  of  trade 
and  in  all  occupations,  are  throAvn  on  one  side  as 
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too  old  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  life,  although 
willing  to  work,  and  who  could  earn  sufficient  t^ 
eke  out  an  existence  by  casual  labour  with  timely 
assistance  such  as  could  easily  be  provided  in 
the  way  of  out~door  relief,  granted  after  a  full 
inquiry  into  the  antecedents  of  each  applicant. 
With  this  class  of  people  exists  a  deep-rooted 
and  bitter  objection  to  entering  a  workhouse,  and 
my  experience  is  that  this  is  owing,  in  the  first 
place,  to  what  may  be  termed  an  independent 
spirit  usually  to  be  found  in  those  workers  who 
have  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lifetime 
been  struggling  to  save  and  lay  up  something  as 
a  provision  for  hard  times.  Another  reason  is 
that  the  name  of  pauper  is  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing to  be  dreaded  ;  in  fact,  it  is  looked  u[>on  as 
a  lowering  of  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
those  unfortunate  enough  to  require  assistance 
in  this  form,  and  a  strong  feeling  exists  in  many 
people  that  death  would  be  preferable  to  life  in 
a  workhouse. 

17.'^93.  Do  you  speak  from  personal  experience 
as  to  the  character  of  the  persons  who  are  sent 
to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  my  Lord. 

17.594.  Have  you  ever  been  inside  a  work- 
house ? — No,  my  Lord,  I  have  not. 
of  175y5.  In  the  union  of  Birkenhead  is  there  a 
large  proportion  of  persons  relieved  in  the  work- 
house, as  opposed  to  those  who  are  receiving  out- 
door relief — I  believe  the  proportion  is  greater, 
although  I  coidd  not  say  positively. 

17596.  I  see  that  in  the  imion  of  Birkenhead, 
on  1st  January  1891,  out  of  a  popidation  of 
130,000  odd,  there  were  2,756  paupers,  of  whom 
766  were  in-door,  and  1,990  were  out  door  ? — 
Yes. 

17597.  So  that  there  is  about  one-third,  speak- 
ing generally,  in-door,  and  two-thirds  out-door  ? — 
Yes.  Of  course  this  case  that  I  refer  to  I  cited 
as  showing  that  in  all  cases  sufficient  discrimina- 
tion is  not  used ;  not  that  it  is  absolutely  refused 
in  every  case,  but  that  the  relieving  officers  do 
not  exactly  use  the  same  amount  of  discretion 
which  they  might  use  in  refusing  the  out-door 
relief. 

17598.  Will  you  give  US  au  instance? — Illus- 
trative of  the  inconsiderate  manner  in  which 
applicants  for  out-door  relief  are  treated,  I  wish 
to  cite  a  case  which  has  come  under  mj  personal 
observation.  Two  sisters  of  advanced  age  and 
unirnpeachable  character,  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, lived  together.  One  of  them  had  been 
in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  for  some  time,  but 
they  were  eventually  ordered  to  accept  the 
house,  and  on  refusal  the  allowa,nce  was  discon- 
tinued. The  reason  for  this  proceeding  being 
adopted  was  that  they  kept  a  small  shop  in  a 
room  of  the  dwelling-house  inhabited  by  them, 
and  although  the  takings  only  amounted  to  a 
very  small  sura  weekly,  they  were  able,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  kind  friends,  and  by  going 
out  to  work,  to  eke  out  a  somewhat  precarious 
living.  This  is  one  case  out  of  many,  and  serves 
to  point  out  the  hardship  engendered  by  an 
indiscriminate  oflier  of  the  workhouse  to  worthy 
applicants  for  out-door  relief.  Another  case 
involving  considerable  hardship  occurs,  that  of 
a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, resident  for  many  years  in  Bootle. 

17599.  Do  you  know  him? — Oh,  yes,  as  a 
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member  of  our  society,  and  I  know  his  son  as 
well.  A  man  of  advanced  age.  resident  for  many 
years  in  Bootle,  lost  liis  reason,  and  was  removed 
to  Rainhill  Lunatic  Asylum.  This  man  was 
entitled  to  a  superannuation  allowance  of  10*.  per 
week  from  the  -Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers.  Mis  wife  has  been  compelled  by  the 
West  Derby  guardians  to  pay  half  of  the"  10s. 
weekly  towards  his  maintenance  in  the  institu- 
tion, although  mainly  dependent  on  this  amount 
for  subsistence.  A  son  who  would  be  willing  to 
assist  cannot  do  so,  being  numbered  amongst  the 
imemployed.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  do  not 
consider  it  just  in  a  case  of  that  kind  to  tax  the 
wife  for  the  maintenance  of  the  husband.  Where 
the  amount  of  her  income  is  t^o  small  I  ^xould 
suggest,  following  the  establishment  of  a  pension 
fund,  that  the  system  of  granting  out-door  relief 
should  be  broadened,  and  that  all  ai)plications 
for  such  relief  should  be  strictly  inquired  into, 
and,  where  the  result  of  the  investigation  has 
proved  satisfactory,  a  suitable  allowance  made, 
even  though  the  applicant  may  have  other  means 
of  subsistence,  which  will  not  put  them  al)ove 
the  level  of  a  subsistence  allowance.  The  present  ^'^''''ancliise- 
disfranchisement  which  follows  the  receipt  of""*^"^' 
relief  to  be  done  away  with,  and  the  recipient 
allowed  the  fuU  rights  of  citizenship. 

17600.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? — 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the 
objections  v/hich  aged  people  have  to  entering 
the  workhouse,  if  that  will  be  admissible. 

17601.  Yes,  certainly  ? — An  objection  to  enter 
the  house  is  manifest  amongst  aged  persons  from 
the  fact  that  in  most  workhouses  there  is  no  pro- 
vision, as  is  stipulated  by  law  (10  &  11  Vict.  c. 

109,  s.  23,  Glen's  Poor  Law  Orders,  page  1 13  Ag«d  married 
or  118),  for  married  people  over,  say,  60  years  of 
age,  to  live  together. 

17602.  Do  you  know  that? — Yes,  my  Lord, 
Glen's  Poor  Law  Orders. 


17603.  It  is  against  Poor  Law  Orders,  but  do 
you  know  of  any  unions  that  violate  any  Orders  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lord,  I  believe  so  far  as  our  ovn\ 
union  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Pell 

17604.  Which  union,  Birkenhead?- Yes,  sir. 

17605.  That  interpretation  is  made? — They 
are  separated,  I  believe. 

Chairman. 

17606.  You  believe ;  have  you  taken  any 
pains  to  ascertain,  because  it  is  important  ? — 
Yes;  I  was  in  conversation  with  one  of  tlie 
Birkenhead  guardians  some  weeks  ago. 

^Jr.  Pell. 

17607.  And  he  said  it,  did  he  ?— Yes  ;  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  law  should  be  altered. 

Chairman. 

17608.  The  laAv  is  aU  right.  It  is  the  dis- 
gard  of  the  law? — Yes;  I  made  a  mistake. 
We  had  some  conversation  about  this,  and  he 
said  it  was  very  hard  indeed  that  they  should  be 
separated.  He  led  me,  by  his  conversation,  to 
believe,  and  I  took  the  impression  from  him,  tha^ 
they  are  separated. 
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Mr.  Fell. 

17()0y.  At  Birkenhead  ?  — At  Birkenhead; 
yes, 

Chairmnn. 

17610.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  it  is  hard  thai 
they  should  be  separated  ;  we  all  concur  in  that, 
and  the  law  concurs  in  it ;  it  is  quite  another 
thuig  to  say  that  they  were  separated.  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  he  said  they  were  separated  ? — I 
took  that  impression  from  his  con%  ersation.  I 
would  suggest  that  it  should  be  made  compulsory 
by  law  that  a  [lenalty  should  be  inflicted,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  to  make  those  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  law  to  carry  it  out  after 
decided  upon  liy  hiw  ;  also  that  when  a  person 
enters  the  liouse,  an  aged  person  who  may  have 
been  a  voter  the  greater  part  of  his  lifetime,  that 
he  should  not  lie  disfranchised;  that  he  should 
still  retain  the  voting  power  which  be  had 
formerly,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  discrimi- 
nation mio-ht  be  used  in  the  classification  of  the 
people  when  living  in  the  workhouse. 

17611.  We  have  found  by  the  evidence  that 
where  classification  is  possible  it  is  IblloAved  out 
to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps  not  sufficiently,  but 
to  a  certain  extent  Do  you  know  whether  any 
attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  people  according 

Classification,  to  their  behaviour  and  conduct  in  the  Birken- 
head Union  ? — No,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  say  any- 
thing to  that  effect.  That  is  about  aU  the 
evidence  I  wish  to  tender,  my  Lord.  The  other 
which  I  have  prepared  will  not  be  exactly 
relevant  to  the  question  of  old  age. 

Afr.  Hunter. 

17612.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  ? — 
No,  sir. 

Cobt  of  pension    17613.  With  reference  to  the  first  part  of  youi- 
scheme.         evidence,    with  regard  to  pensions,  have  you 
attempted  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  financial 
cost  ? — Well,  T  have  read  statistics  drawn  up  by 
other  gentlemen  ;  I  have  never  gone  that  deeply 
into  the  question,  but  I  have  seen  it  estimated  at 
something  like  30,000,000/.  per  year.    I  have 
seen  it  estimated  at  that  amount  to  make  a 
sufficient  allowance. 
Out-relief  for      17614.  W^ith  respect  to  what  I  may  call  the 
deserving       smaller  and  more  practical  suggestion,  as  to  the 
amendment  of   the  Poor  Law  administration, 
as  I  understand,  what  you  desire  to  create  is,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  a  privileged  class  of 
old  age  relief? — Yes. 

17615.  That  persons  who  did  not  come  under 
that  privileged  class  would  be  dealt  with  as  they 
are  at  present  ? — Yes,  those  who  are  not  deserving. 

17616.  And  the  principal  points  which  you 
refer  to  are  that  such  relief  should  not  involve 
disfranchisement  ? — Yes. 

17617.  That  it  should  be  adequate  in  amount  ? 
— Yes,  MY. 

sliouldbe  paid  17618.  And  I  suppose  you  would  prefer  that 
by  Post  office,  it  should  be  paid  through  the  Post  Office  instead 
of  by  the  Poor  Law  guardians,  or  in  some  other 
way  than  through  the  relicAdng  officer? — Some 
other  way  than  through  the  relieving  officer, 
because  I  know  that  a  great  objection  exists  to 
going  to  the  relieving  officer  in  any  shape  or 
form. 

Old  age  to         17619.  Yon  would  make  the  distinction  begin 
b#ginat65.    for  men  at  the  age  of  55? — ^ Yes,  sir,  if  practi- 
cable. 


Mr.  Hunter — continued. 

17620-21.  Are  you  aware  that  the  number 
of  persons  betAveen  60  and  65,  and  between  55  and 
60,  is  very  large  compared  with  the  number  over 
65  ? — Yes,  sir ;  I  am  aware  that  the  proportion 
is  very  large. 

17622.  Is  enormous? — Yes. 

17623.  That  every  year  by  which  you  reduce 
the  age  enormously  increases  the  number  of 
possible  applicants  r — Yes. 

17624.  NoAv  you  propose  to  make  this  turiiDangerof 
upon  the  question  whether  a  man  is  deserving ''""""to. 
or  undeserving,  and  an  inqiiiry  in  each  particular 

case.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  Avould  be 
satisfied  with  the  decision  of  a  board  of  guar- 
dians that  there  was  no  favouritism? — I  believe 
that  if  certain  reforms  were  made  in  the  existing 
boards  of  guardians  the  people  might  be  satisfied 
to  some  extent ;  that  is,  a  greater  freedom  of 
election  than  under  the  old  system. 

1 7625.  But  do  you  not  think  that,  after  all,  what- 
ever might  be  the  case,  people  would  believe  that 
those  applicants  who  had  friends  upon  the  boards 
of  guardians  would  be  more  likely  to  be  deemed 
deserving  poor  than  those  who  had  no  friends 
upon  the  boards  of  guardians? — Well,  there 
would  always,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a  certain 
amount  of  favouritism  shown  by  guardians. 

17626.  We  have  had  some  evidence  that  what 
the  poor  most  bitterly  resent  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  is  any  suspicion  of 
favouritism  to  individuals  ? — Yes. 

17627.  Well,  now,  what  would  you  say  to  this 
proposal :  to  discriminate  what  you  call  the 
deserving  poor;  to  discriminate  them,  not  in 
the  way  you  propose,  but  by  this  test,  viz.,  that 
those  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  be  deserving 
poor  Avho  have  never  obtained  relief  fi'om  the 
Poor  Law  until  they  have  reached,  say,  the  age 
of  55,  or  60,  or  whatever  the  age  is  ? — Well,  it 
might  make  things  better  to  a  certain  extent, 

but  this  fact  wiU  always  exist,  that  people  may,  r^st  of impt 
in  an  emergency,  have  to  apply  to  the  board  of  relief  mighi  I 
guardians,  for  out-door  relief,  say,  or,  in  otlier 
cases,  where  a  man  has  been  out  of  work  for  any 
length  of  time  he  may  have  to  apply  to  go  into 
the  house,  or  apply  again  for  out-door  relief; 
but  that  might  again  exclude  some  of  the  de- 
serving poor. 

17628.  It  certainly  would  exclude  some  of  the 
deserving  poor,  but  would  it  not  include  the 
bulk  of  the  class  whom  you  have  in  your  mind  ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  persons  who  have  been  honest 
workmen,  working  hard  all  their  lives.  The 
best  proof  of  their  thrift  and  their  industry  is 
that  they  have  never  applied  for  out-door  relief 
or  in-door  relief? — Well,  I  should  say  that  it 
would  not  meet  the  case,  altogether ;  it  might  to 
some  extent. 

17629.  Would  it  not  supply  a  very  strong 
motive  to  those  persons  who  were  under  60  not 
to  apply  for  relief  until  they  arrived  at  the  age 

of  60?— Yes;  but  by  doing  so  it  might  cause  | 
unnecessary  punishment  and  sufi^ering  by  not 
applying ;  by  warding  it  off,  as  it  were. 

17630.  But  have  you  considered  the  import- 
ance, if  you  are  going  to  make  a  distinction,  of 
having  some  fixed  and  intelligible  rule,  the 
application  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  sub- 
ject of  favouritism  in  any  sense  whatever,  as 
distinguished  from  the  plan  which  leaves  the 
board  open  to  favouritism  and  to  all  sorts  of 
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influences  ? — Well,  I  can  scarcely  agree  to  the 
full  extent  with  this  suggestion  ;  it  might  meet 
the  case  to  a  great  extent,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  wholly  meet  the  case. 

17631,  It  certainly  would  not  ;  I  mean 
that  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  case* 
which  would  lie  outside  the  application  of"  that 
rule  and  which  might  be  treated  with  indul- 
gence ;  but  could  not  those  cases  be  met  by  the 
discretion  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  without 
putting  those  persons  into  what  you  may  call 
the  privileged  caiegory  ? — -It  might  be  so,  but 
not  to  the  extent  which  I  would  desire. 

Mr.  Loch. 

aension     17632.  You  said  that  this  would  cost  possibly 
40,000,000/.  ?—£.  30,000,000. 

17633.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  the  country  to  withdrav?  a  huge  sum 
like  that,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  rates,  and 
expend  it  through  a  public  officer? — It  might  if 
taken  all  at  once,  but  it  could  be  put  into  oj^era- 
tion  gradually. 

17634.  But  if  it  were  done  gradually,  would  it 
alter  the  har^n  o£  it? — Well,  it  would  not  he 
felt  so  severely  as  at  first. 

17635.  But  it  would  be  felt  very  severely,  in 
your  opinion,  even  so  ? — Well,  it  might  to  some 
extent. 

17636.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  reduction  in 
the  amount  available  by  various  people  for 
engaging  employment  in  the  open  market  for 
various  purposes  ? — Well,  it  would  depend 
where  the  revenue  was  derived  from  ;  from  what 
source. 

17637.  Have  you  studied  that  at  all  ?— Well, 
I  have  studied  it  to  some  extent ;  perhaps  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  I  would  have  done  if  my 
time  had  allowed  me  to  have  gone  into  it, 
but  I  have  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
question. 

any  17638.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  the  trade 
anion  union  men  are  in  receipt  of  relief?— No,  very 
few.  I  have  known  isolated  cases ;  one  in  par- 
ticular,  hut  it  has  been  through  the  man's  own 
neglect  in  his  lifetime.  In  our  society  we  have 
an  out-of-work  allowance.  Any  man  who  loses 
his  situation  through  his  own  misconduct  loses 
that  out-of-work  allowance.  I  have  known  it  in 
ca:Ses  of  that  kind  ;  but  I  have  only  known  the 
case  of  one  man  who  went  into  the  Birkenhead 
Workhouse  infirmary  some  few  months  ago,  and 
died  there  lately  ;  that  is  the  only  case  that  I 
remember  so  far  as  Birkenhead  is  concerned. 

17639.  Does  that  apply  to  the  younger  men, 
or  does  it  include  the  aged  ? — 'Both  classes. 

17640.  That  is  to  say,  your  trade  union  men, 
then,  do  not  apply  or  require  relief  even  as 
things  stand  ? — Not  thit  they  do  not  require 
it,  but  we  find  that  tliey  are  very  shy  in 
applying. 

thodo     17641.  And  do  you  know  cases  of  great  dis- 
y  for    tress  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  apply  ? — 
Yes,  sir ;  several  have  come  to  my  notice:  one 

man  in  particular,  but  of  course  young  men  

17642.  I  am  speaking  of  the  older  men? — Oh, 
the  older  men  ;  I  could  not  take  a  case  of  an  old 
man  exactly  now,  but  I  could  cite  cases  from 
our  books  which  would  show  men  of  both  classes 
— both  old  and  young — who  are  really  deserving 
to  be  relieved,  and  could  consistently  have  ap- 
86630, 
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plied  for  relief  were  it  not  for  the  shyness  that 
they  have,  and  the  pauperising  influence  in 
taking  tlie  relief. 

17643.  But,  as  a  consequence,  has  there  been 
great  distress? — Men  have  suffered,  when  an 
allowance,  say,  of  5.?.,  6.s-.,  or  a  few  more  shillings 
per  week,  in  addition  to  what  tliey  were  receiving 
as  sick  pay,  or  out-of-work  ])ay.froni  our  society, 
would  have  alleviated  their  sufferings  consider- 
ably. 

17644.  Were  there  many  such  instances  ? — In 
the  last  six  months  there  have  been  several,  at 
any  rate, 

1764o.  Out  of  how  many? — Well,  in  Birken- 
head we  have,  perhaps,  4,50  members,  at  a  rough 
estimate. 

17616.  And  was  there  no  possibility  of  their  and  pi't 
Inunediate   wants   beino-    met  from  any    other  y"',''"'*'"* 

n  g1  D 

source  than  the  Poor  Law? — Onl}'  by  voluntary 
eflTort. 

17647.  And  were  they  met  in  that  way? — 
Yes  ;  we  organised  a  concert  at  Christmas, 
following  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  1  forget 
the  amount  distributed  actually,  but  they  ranged 
in  amounts  from  \2s.  up  to  a  sovereign  each, 
which  was  given  to  the  men. 

17648.  And  that  met  the  distress  ?— Well, 
temporarily — for  the  time  l)eing — but  it  did  not 
clear  the  distress  away,  or  the  cause  of  distress. 

17649.  Then  in  your  opinion,  in  those  cases 
nothing  but  a  long  permanent  allowance  would 
meet  it  ? — No,  sir  ;  not  to  meet  it  effectually. 

17650.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  make  a 
long  permanent  allowance  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  have 
no  means  of  doing  that. 

17651.  Is  there  any  means,  in  your  Society, 
for  meeting  such  cases  ? — We  have  a  Benevolent 
Fund,  to  be  relieved  out  of  which  members 
apply  when  they  are  in  distress.  There  is  a 
certain  schedule  to  be  filled  up,  in  which  the  full 
particulars  of  the  case  are  stated  ;  that  i'j  for- 
warded to  our  general  office  in  London,  and 
every  case  is  stated  exactly,  and  allowances 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case  are 
made,  varying  from.  1/.  up  to  4/.  or  5/.  The 
allowance  of  an  average  grant  would  be,  perhaps, 
21.  10s. 

17652.  But  one  way  or  another  they  do  not 
come  upon  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  sir  :  not  as  a 
rule.  There  are,  as  I  say,  isolated  cases.  I  was 
born  in  Birkenhead,  and  I  can  say  that  I  kno\V 
of  very,  very  few. 

17653.  Y*'ou  said  that  you  thought  this  psnsion 
would  lead  peo[)le  to  save.    Your  pension,  I 
understood,  was  to  be  IO5.  a  week,  or  there- 
abouts?— No,  sir;  I  did  not  suggest  that  in  my  pensions  would 
statement,  but  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  encourage 
chairman  I  said  I  thought  that  would  be  about 

a  reasonable  amount. 

17654.  Did  you  propose  that  sum  siiould  vary 
according  to  "the  case  ? — No,  sir  ;  I  did  not 
suggest  any  particular  sum. 

17655.  Now  do  you  think,  the  fact  that  they 
had  lO.s.  certain,  say  after  55,  or  whatever  the 
age  may  be,  would  induce  them  to  save  ?— Yes, 
I  believe  it  would. 

17656.  What  evidence  have  you  for  that? — 
Well,  the  evidence  is  this  :  that  if  those  men 
had,  or  knew  that  they  had,  in  old  age,  say  at 
the  age  of  60,  so  much  allowed  per  week,  and 
that  by  joining  a  trarle  society  suqh  as  ours  they 
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could  get  from  7s.  to  10s.  a  week,  they  would 
know  that  if  they  saved  a  little  during  their  life- 
time the  workhouse  would  be  an  impossibility  ; 
that  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  them. 

17657.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  present  the 
workhouse  is  an  impossibility  ? — No,  sir,  it  is  not 
exactly  an  impossibility. 
More  would        17658.  Well,  it  is  avoided  ? — I  say  this  :  that 
seek  relief  if  it  were  the  pauperisation  removed,  men  who  are 

did  not  really  deserving  of  relief  would  apply  oftener 
pauperise.        ^^^^  ^^^^ 

17659.  But  then,  would  not  that  lead  to  their 
pauperisation  ? — No,  if  the  law  was  altered  so 
that  a  man  would  not  be  pauperised  by  receiving 
Poor  Law  relief. 

17660.  But  it  would  be  the  same  thing  under 
another  name,  would  it  not  ? — No,  I  take  it  not. 

17661.  The  conditions  would  be  altered? — 
The  conditions  would  be  altered,  certainly. 

17662.  Does  the  pauperisation  depend  on  the 
dependence  of  the  individual,  or  does  it  depend 
on  the  fact  that  he  gets  the  relief  and  keeps  the 
franchise  ? — Well,  that  is  looking  at  the  question 
from  another  point  of  view.  There  is,  of  coui-se, 
and  it  exists,  an  objection  to  applying  to  a 
relieving  oflicer  in  any  shape,  but  I  believe  that 
the  objection  would  not  be  so  great  were  it  not 
for  the  consequent  disfranchisement. 

17663.  But  do  you  want  more  of  the  working 
classes  to  get  relief? — We  want  them  to  be 
relieved  where  necessary. 

17664.  Can  you  quote  an  instances  in  which 
you  have  personally  had  to  do  with  men  who 
have  not  had  relief,  particularly  in  old  age,  who 
should  have  had  it  ? — Yes,  I  have  in  my  mind's 
eye  an  old  man  of  the  age  of  70  years,  who  has  a 
superannuation  allowance  of,  I  believe,  'tis,  per 
week  from  our  Society ;  that  man  has  never  had 
a  farthing  of  relief. 

17665.  But  would  you  add  to  his  9s.  ? — Yes. 

17666.  What  would  you  add  to  his  9s.  for  out- 
door relief? — Well  

17667.  What  would  you  say  was  enough 
for  him  ? — Well;  that  is  a  point  on  Avhich  I 
scarcely  care  to  express  an-  opinion. 

17668.  Is  he  living  by  himself,  or  has  he  others 
to  support?— I  believe,  although  I  am  not 
positive,  that  he  lives  with  a  son. 

17669.  He  has  no  sons? — Yes,  he  has  a  son. 

17670.  Do  the  sons  help?— I  do  not  know 
what  the  conditions  are  under  which  he  lives  at 
home,  but  I  believe  he  lodges,  or  lives,  with  his 
son. 

17671.  Are  not  those  all  questions  that  ought 
to  arise  before  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
man  who  has  a  pension  of  9s.  a  week  should  have 
an  allowance  ? — The  opinion  of  most  working 
men  is  that  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age 
they  have  expended  their  abilities  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  working 
men,  and  that  they  deserve  some  consideration 
for  the  results  that  they  have  helped  to  bring 
about. 

17672.  That  is  a  general  reply  ;  my  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  particular  case,  and  you  your- 
self admitted  lliat  it  was  desirable  that  the 
younger  should  help  the  elder  ? — Yes  ;  his  son  is 
helping  him  to  a  certain  extent  by 
him. 
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17673.  Certainly? — His  9s.  a  week  will  not 
exactly  pay  for  his  maintenance. 

17674.  But  you  wish  to  upset  that  ? — No. 

17675.  Why  then  should  you  interfere?— If  this 
man,  with  his  9s.  a  week,  had  o.v.  added  to  that 
9s.,  and  you  make  that  9s.  into  14.s- ,  that  man 
would  have  additional  comfort,  which  he  should 
have  in  his  old  age. 

17676.  And   you   think  his  son   would  be 
equally  likely  to  help  him  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

17677.  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking 
that ;  is  that  your  experience  ? — No  ;  it  is  not 
exactly  my  experience. 

17678.  Tlien  with  regard  to  the  age  at  wliich  A^o  ai  which 
these  men  ai'e  on  your  list  so  to  speak,  as  be- P*" P''"*' 
ginning  the  period   of  decline,  that  was  your 
phrase  I  think,  45  and   upwards? — Forty -five; 

yes. 

17679.  What  Avage,  relatively,  do  they  earn 
from  45,  as  compared  with  what  you  might  call 
your  minimum  wage;  I  will  take  any  particular 
department  you  might  mention  by  way  of  a 
sample? — Well,  from  45  to  50  they  very  likely 
maintain  the  minimum  rate. 

17680.  The  minimum  rate;  Avhat  wouM  that 
be  ? — At  the  present  time  our  minimum  rate  is 
33s.  per  week. 

17681.  And  before  that;  before  45,  I  mean? 
—Yes;  33s. 

17682.  And  between  45  and  50  what  would 
it  be  ? — The  minimum  is  the  same  up  to  50  or 
55,  but  ihey  do  not  press  members  to  maintain 
the  minimum  rate  after  that  age. 

17683.  After  55  what  Avould  ihe  rate  of  pay 
be  ? — We  have  no  fixed  rale  for  that. 

17684.  What  on  an  average  would  they  earn  ?  Emplor'"**' 
—Well,  it  is  not  exactly  what  they  earn,  at  ^■"^^S"""  •'««' 
least,  not  in  the  amount  of  wages  earned  per 

week,  but  the  employment  becomes  irregular ; 
they  are  not  employed. 

17685.  Can  you  give  any  idea  what  they 
would  get,  taking  an  average  ? — Well,  a  good 
deal  would  depend  on  the  individual  employer. 

17686.  Can  you  quote  any  single  instance  in 
which  you  could  say  Avhat  a  man  would  earn 
after  55  ? — I  could  quote  instances  where  I  know 
that  men  have  started  and  have  had  to  work  for 
Is.,  and  2s.,  and  3.s.  per  week  less  than  the 
minimum  rate. 

17687.  That  would  be  30.f.  then?— Yes. 

17688.  And  do  you  think  that  a  man  who  is 
earning  33s.  as  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  uj)  to 
55,  and  30s.  after  55,  is  a  man  who  requires  State 
aid  at  all  ? — No,  sir,  when  he  can  earn  that,  but 
they  cannot  earn  it. 

17689.  And  he  has  no  means  of  putting  by, 
you  think,  by  buying  a  house,  or  in  any  way 
indirectly  providing  for  his  old  age? — Well,  I 
have  been  in  pretty  constant  work  myself  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  buy  a  house  yet.  The  rate 
of  wages  does  not  allow  us  to  do  it. 

17690.  A  good  many  men  do  invest  their p(„v„ of 
money  in  that  way  and  make  some  provision  ? — saving. 
Yes,  they  do,  but  they  do  not  do  it  on  a  bare 
week's  wages ;  they  have  probably  a  family  of 
four  or  five  sons  working  who  will  assist ;  then 
they  can  do  it.  I  know  a  person  who  lives  in 
close  proximity  to  me  who  has  several  sons  ;  he 
has  bought  the  house  he  lives  in,  but  he  did  not 
buy   it  in   hi3  yoimger  days,  nor  with  the 
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assistance  of  his  own  savings,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  his  family. 

17691.  A  large  number  of  working-men  do 
make  provision  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

17692.  It  Avould  be  impossible,  you  think,  to 
provide  for  ohl  age  except  through  that  ? — A 
number  of  working-men  get  their  houses  through 
having  assistance  and  by  paying  a  small  contribu- 
tion weekly. 

17693.  You  said  you  thought  the  ranks  of  the 
ave  in-door  paupers  were  thinned  at  the  earlier  ages 

by  the  fact  that  some  men  joined  benefit 
societies? — Yes,  sir. 

17694.  What  is  your  reason  for  that  ? — 
Because  if  they  had  no  benefit  to  rely  upon  from 
the  society  they  would  have  to  live  ;  they  would 
have  to  have  food,  and  they  would  be  driven  to 
the  workhouse  or  to  out-door  relief  when  they 
could  not  get  it,  or  turn  beggars. 

17695.  Do  you  find  that  men  now  apply  for 
admission  to  the  workhouse  who  are  already 
members  of  friendly  societies  ? — No,  sir,  I  cannot 
say  that ;  I  think  it  is  usually  amongst  the 
improvident. 

17696.  Then  is  not  improvidence  the  root  of 
the  matter  ? — Not  altogether. 

17697.  No,  but  usually,  to  use  your  own 
word  ? — No,  air,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that 
a  great  many  working  men  I  know  are  impro- 
vident, but  I  cannot  admit  that  improvidence  is 
at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

17698.  I  mean  of  this  particular  evil  of  apply- 
ing to  the  Poor  Law  at  the  younger  age,  which 
was  your  word  ? — Yes.  Well,  it  certainly 
would  :  if  a  man  gets  out  of  work,  and  he 
hag  no  means  of  subsistence  to  rely  upon,  he 
must  either  beg  or  steal,  or  go  to  the  work- 
house; but  if  he  has  this  allowance,  a  single 
man  would  receive,  say,  from  a  society  like  the 
one  to  which  I  belong,  10*.  per  week  out-of- 
work  allowance  for  14  weeks ;  then  7s.  per  week 
for  26  weeks ;  and  6.«.  per  week  while  out  of 
work  up  to  the  length  of  time  for  two  years. 

1769y.  But  we  have  had  evidence  submitted 
to  us  that  these  people  who  at  their  earlier  ages 
have  themselves,  as  you  say,  belonged  to  benefit 
societies,  do  not  in  their  old  age  apply  to  the 
Poor  Law,  so  that  it  woidd  seem  that  one  way 
or  another,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  trade  union, 
they  avoid  Poor  Law  relief ;  is  that  your 
experience  ? — My  experience  is  that  members  of 
societies,  whether  it  be  a  trade  union  or  a 
friendly  society,  who  have  a  certain  amount  of 
income  coming  to  them,  avoid  the  Poor  Law 
relief  more  so  than  those  that  do  not  belong  to 
such  societies. 

17700.  Yon  mentioned  one  case  of  two  old 
ladies,  I  think,  who  kept  a  shop  ? — Yes. 

17701.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  right 
in  that  case  to  supplement  their  earnings  by 
out-door  I'elief ;  would  it  have  been  fair  to  other 
people  who  were  small  shopkeepers  ? — Yes,  in 
that  particular  case. 

17702.  But  not  as  a  rule? — It  would  then 
become  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  strict  or 
exhaustive  inquiry  should  be  made. 

17703.  In  this  case  did  you  ask  what  the 
board  of  guardians  knew  ? — No,  I  have  not  com- 
municated with  the  boai'd  of  guardians. 

17704.  They  may  have  made  the  inquiry  you 
are  suggesting  should  be  made,  and  perhaps  you 
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are  jud^iner  them  without  knowing  what  they 
have  done  ? — The  fact  of  the  case  remains  ;  the 
people  were  there,  and  they  might  have  had  help 
from  outside  sources,  but  their  own  means  were 
very,  very  scanty. 

17705.  But  you  did  not  ask  the  board  about 
it? —No,  sir. 

17706.  Take  another  case,  that  of  the  lunatic, 
in  which  10^.  a  week  was  paid  from  your  union, 
and  h-dlf  of  that  was  kept  for  him  and  half  given 
to  the  wife  ? — Yes,  sir. 

17707.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  that 
from  the  board  of  guardians  ?- -No,  sir. 

17708.  But  the  Act  as  it  stands  requires  that 
in  such  circumstances  all  the  money  should  go  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  wife  ? — Yes  ;  the  money 
in  this  particular  case  would  be  paid  to  the  wife 
by  the  society,  but  the  wife  would  be  required  to 
pay  the  5s.  not  by  our  society,  but  by  the 
guardians. 

17709.  But  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  would  make 
no  diflference  ;  the  money  would  go  to  the  wife 
and  be  retained  by  her,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  lunatic  would  be  thrown  upon  the  guar- 
dians ?  — They  claimed  that  amount  of  money 
from  her. 

17710.  And  you  did  not  inquire  about  that? — 
Not  from  the  guardians. 

17711.  The  1st  section  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1879,  as  it  stands  is  this  : — 
"  The  provisions  contained  in  the  23rd  section 
"  of  the  Divided  Parishes  and  Poor  Law  Amend- 
"  ment  Act,  1876,  shall  not  apply  to  any  moneys 
"  which  a  pauper,  or  pauper  lunatic,  having  a 
"  wife  or  other  relative  dependent  upon  him  for 
"  maintenance  may  be  entitled  to  receive  as  a 
"  member  of  any  friendly  or  benefit  society,  but 
"  such  money  shall,  subject  to  any  deductions  for 
''  keeping  up  his  membership  required  by  the 
"  rules  of  such  society  or  any  branch 
"  thereof,  from  which  such  pauper  or 
"  pauper  lunatic  is  entitled  to  receive  such 
"  moneys,  be  paid  or  applied  by  the  trustees, 
"  committee,  or  other  officers  of  such  society,  or 
*'  branch,  to  or  for  the  maintenance  of  such  wife, 
"  or  relative  ;  and  where  a  pauper  or  pauper 
"  lunatic  having  no  wife  or  relative  so  dependent 
"  upon  him  is  entitled  to  any  such  moneys,  no 
"  claim  shall  be  made  under  the  said  Act  by  the 
"  guardians  of  any  union  or  parish  upon  any 
"  such  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or 
"  against  any  branch  thereof,  for  the  expenses 
"  incurred  in  his  relief,  unless  and  until  the 
"  guardians  or  their  relieving  officer  shall  have 
"  declared  the  relief  to  be  given  on  loan,  and 
"  shall  have,  within  30  days  thereof,  notified  the 
"  same  in  writing  to  the  secretary  or  trustees  of 
"  the  sticiety  or  branch  of  which  the  pauper  or 
"  pauper  lunatic  is  a  member,  and  as  such 
"  entitled  to  receive  any  payment  "  ? — Yes. 

17712.  You  spoke  strongly  about  the  question  ^j^j^j^g^ 
of  married  couples  ;  have  you  heard  at  all  about  couples, 
the  arrangements  made    at  West   Derby,  for 
instance  ? — Not  at  West  Derby. 

17713.  Have  you  heard  directly  as  to  what  is 
d<.>ne  at  Birkenhead? — My  conversation  with  the 
guardian. 

177 1'i.  Nothing  beyond  that? — Simply  that. 
I  may  say  that  I  went  to  the  guardian  to  ask  him 
for  information  relative  to  this  question. 
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Mr.  Booth. 

17715.  With  re<£ard  to  the  effect  of  old  age  on 
earnings,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of"  the  effect  on 
the  rate  of  wages,  but  largely,  I  think  you 
intended  to  say,  on  the  amount  of  work  that  they 
get  ? — Yes  ;  principally. 

17716.  Principally  that  ?— Yes. 

17717.  That  may  be  a  matter  of  good  fortune, 
or  chance  ? — Well,  I  would  almost  call  it  ill- 
luck  ;  because  take  two  men  applying  at  a  gate 
for  work  from  an  employer.  He  will  take  the 
man  from  whom  he  can  get  most  work  by 
appearance,  and  the  younger  man  has  three  or 
four  or  five  chances  for  one  to  the  older  man 
when  they  are  out  of  work. 

17718.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  man  loses  his  job, 
he  finds  it  very  much  more  difficult  to  get 
another  one  ? — Yes,  sir. 

17719.  And  may  go  weeks  without  earning 
anything? — Yes,  sir, 

17720.  Then,  with  regard  to  those  who  do  not 
apply.  You  know  many— or  believe  there  arc 
many — who,  although  they  do  not  apply,  are 
struggling  with  vry  great  poverty  ? — Yes,  sir. 

17721.  It  is  their  pride  prevents  them  applying 
— not  the  fact  that  they  are  suffering  less  than 
many  who  do  apply  ? — Yes :  those  cases,  of 
course,  to  which  I  refer,  were  what  T  believe  will 
be  only  temporary  cases,  not  cases  which  will  be 
permanent.  But  the  particular  case  in  regard  to 
the  superannuated  member — of  course  that  is  a 
permanent  case. 

17722.  But,  speaking  generally,  do  you  think 
there  are  many  cases  of  men  who  have  been 
thrifty  and  of  good  conduct,  who,  although 
suffering  considerably,  refuse  to  apply  ? — Yes, 
sir  ;  I  believe  such  to  be  the  case. 

17723.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  pensions,  do  I 
understand  you  to  intend  that  the  rich  shall  have 
them  as  well  as  those  who  are  not  so  well  off? — 
Well,  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  entitled 
to  them,  or,  rather,  the  necessity  foi-  a  pension 
would  not  exist  in  those  cases.  Persons  who  had 
been  rich,  and  Avho  had  fallen  in  their  circum- 
stances, of  ccurse,  would  be  eligible;  not  a  man 
with  5,00()Z.  ;  I  would  hardly  care  to  supple- 
ment that  by  5s.  per  week  or  10s. 

17724.  What  test  would  you  apply — at  what 
point  would  you  say  this  man  is  too  well  off  to 
receive  it  ? — When  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has 
anything  above  the  average  to  live  upon. 

17725.  As  much  as  20s.  a  week — 30s.  a  week  ? 
— Well,  if  a  man  had  an  income  of  30s.  per  week, 
I  should  say  that  he  ought  to  do  without  a 
pension.  The  object  of  the  pension  really  is  to 
provide  those  who  cannot  earn  a  living  — as  it 
may  be  termed — rate  of  wages,  to  have  something 
to  keep  them  from  starvation,  as  at  present. 

17726.  Would  you  fix  a  hard-and-fast  line  of 
income  at  which  no  pension  was  to  be  paid  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would. 

17727.  Would  you  leave  that  to  the  same 
authority  that  decided  on  the  question  of  desert  ? 
—Yes. 

17728.  Have  you  considered  the  case  of  those 
who  are  on  the  margin,  the  line,  whose  income  is 
somewhere  near  the  line,  which,  although  you 
may  not  fix  it,  is  acted  upon  by  the  authority  ? 
For  instance,  supposing  30s.  was  chosen,  how 
would  you  deal  with  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
28s.  ;  would  you  give  him  the  2s.  or  the  10s.  ; 
would  you  make  his  income  up  to  the  point,  or 
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how  would  you  deal  with  him  ? — That  is  the 
point  where  the  fine  line  comes  in.  I  am  not 
going  to  answer  that  question. 

17729.  You  will  leave  it  to  the  authorities  to 
decide? — A  certain  amount  of  discretion  would 
have  to  be  vested. 

17730.  Then,  with  regard  to  men  who  are 
woi"king,  and  earning  a  slightly  reduced,  perhaps 
very  much  reduced,  wage,  would  you  allow  them 
still  to  continue  to  earn  what  they  coidd  ?—  Well, 
that  would  dej)end  mainly  upon  what  amount  of 
money,  what  amount  of  income,  or  State  pension 
added  to  their  own  income,  what  amount  it  would 
make,  it  would  depend  to  some  extent  upon  that. 

17731.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  were  earning  a 
certain  sum,  you  might  take  into  account  in  fixing 
not  to  give  them  a  pension,  but  if  you  did  give 
fhem  a  pension  you  would  not  stop  their  right 
to  work  ;  is  that  your  meaning  ? — Well,  I  must 
admit  that  I  have  not  considered  the  question 
from  that  point  of  view. 

17732.  If  you  grant  a  2")ension,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  permission  to  continue  the  work,  might 
it  not  tend  to  reduce  the  market  value  of  such 
labour,  labour  of  that  cla?s  ;  in  fact,  come  off 
wages? — T  do  not  exactly  follow  you. 

17733.  Might  not  the  allowance  tend  to  de- Would  not 
crease  the  rate  of  wages?  —  No,  1  think  not 
because  the  rate  of  wages  is  held  up  mainly  by"*^*'" 
the  younger  men. 

17734.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  desert, 
the  test  whether  a  man  shall  have  a  pension 
according  to  his  desert,  according  to  his  charac- 
ter, you  said  that  thrift  was  to  be  the  main 
question,  the  main  test  whether  he  deserves  to  be 
considered  in  his  old  age  in  the  way  of  pension  ? 
-Yes. 

17735.  Would  you  count  the  facts  of  belong- 
ing to  a  friendly  society  as  almost  convincing 
evidence  on  that  point? — Yes^  I  should  say  that Membenkip 
a  man  by  paying  the  contribution  to  the  society".''* socirty* 
to  provide  for  the  time  of  hardship  that  he  was"*^ 
showing  a  certain  amount  of  thrift,  or  desire  to 
be  thrifty. 

17736.  So  that  those  who  do  belong  to  a 
friendly  society  would  find  it  more  easy  to 
prove  their  good  claim  to  a  pension  ? — I  be- 
lieve so. 

17737.  And  you  consider  that  that  should  tend 
to  increase  the  membership  of  friendly  societies  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

17738.  You  desire  that  ?— Yes. 

17739.  In  fact,  it  is  an  indirect  subsidy  of 
friendly  societies  by  the  State  ? — I  think  it  may 
be  taken  as  an  indirect  subsidy. 

17740.  But  yet  you  would  not  cut  off  respect- 
able people  who  did  not  belong  to  a  friendly 
society  entirely  ? — No,  sir,  if  they  proved  their 
respectability. 

17741.  The  fact  that  they  belonged  to  friendly 
societies  would  be  evidence — nothing  else  ? — 
Simply  evidence  that  they  had  endeavoured  to 
provide  for  time  of  distress. 

17742.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Hunter's  question 
as  to  whether  you  accept  the  test  of  not  ever 
having  received  relief,  would  you  put  it  that  it 
might  be  a  reason — the  fact  of  not  having 
received  relief  might  be  a  reason— for  giving  a 
pension,  but  you  do  not  wish  the  opposite  to  be 
a  reason  for  withholding  it ;  is  that  what  you 
mean  ? — Yes  ;  I  prefer  to  put  it  in  that  way. 
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Mr.  Broadliurst. 

17743.  When  your  members  obtain  the  super- 
nnnuation  benefit,  what  is  the  process  to  prove 
their  title  to  it  ? — Well,  the  vital  point  is  that 
they  must  be  unable  to  maintain  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages  in  the  district  in  which  they  are 
for  the  time  being  w  orking  or  resident. 

17744.  And  do  they  have  to  supply  any 
doctor's  certificate  ? — Yes  ;  some  proper  medical 
evidence.    I  believe  two  medical  certificate* 

17745.  And  their  inability  to  earn  anything 
like  an  ordinary  wage — how  do  you  obtain  the 
evidence  of  that  fact  ? — W^ell,  v/e  go  about  it  in 
this  way.  A  member  wishes  to  make  a  claim  ; 
a  specially  summoned  meeting  of  the  branch  to 
which  he  belongs  has  to  be  called ;  printed 
summonses  are  sent  round  to  the  members  that 
such  membt-r's  claim  to  superannuation  benefit 
will  be  considered  at  this  particular  meeting. 
Then  he  makes  his  statement — what  he  wishes 
to  make — to  the  members  present  ;  and  then  the 
medical  testimony  is  put  in,  and  evidence  of 
those  who  have  known  him  for  some  time  is 
given,  and  of  his  inability  to  obtain  regular  work, 
and  that  when  working  he  cannot  maintain  the 
minimum  I'ate  of  wage  of  that  district.  That  is 
forwarded  to  our  Executive  Committee  in 
London,  who  deal  with  the  matter  finally. 

17746-7.  And  do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
great  diflSculty  here  in  applying  such  proceeding, 
if  not  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  yet  on  some- 
what similar  lines,  to  nearly  every  known  Avork- 
man,  say,  Birkenhead,  who  has  lived  there  all 
his  life  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  could  be  applied  to 
a  very  great  extent. 

17748.  Even  dock-laboureis  are  known  to 
somebody  or  other  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  ? — Yes. 

17749.  And  a  system  might  be  worked,  you 
think,  that  would  generally  do  justice  all  round, 
both  to  the  ratepayer  and  the  unfortunate 
applicant  ? — Yes  ;  1  believe  such  a  scheme  might 
be  Avorked  out. 

17750.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  dock- 
labourers  there  are  on  the  river :  I  mean  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mersey  ? — No,  sir.  I  could  hardly 
give  an  estimate. 

17751.  Would  there  be  100,000,  do  you  think? 
—No. 

17752.  Fiftv  thousand  ?— No. 

17753.  Wefl,  20,000  ?  — I  could  not  bind 
myself ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  100,000. 

17754.  What  would  you  think  their  average 
income  would  be  ? — Well,  it  varies  considerably. 

17755.  But  striking  an  average  during  the 
year? — Well,  I  should  think  1/.  per  week  would 
be  a  very  good  average. 

17756.  What  are  their  rents  generally  ? — Well, 
they  vary.  Tt  depends  upon  the  part  of  the 
town  (so  far  as  Birkenhead  is  concerned) 
you  live  in.  I  pay  6*.  per  week.  A  similar 
house  in  Birkenhead  would  run  up  to  perhaps 
8s.  per  week,  Is.  and  so  on.  But  they 
run  down,  cottage  houses,  As.  and  As.  6d.  But 
they  are  small — what  you  term  four-roomed 
houses— a  kitchen,  back  kitchen,  and  two  rooms. 
But  the  others  which  vary  from  6s.  to  7s.  and  8s. 
have  a  parlour  attached,  and  in  some  cases  three 
bedrooms. 

17757.  That,  of  course,  is  a  first  charge  upon 
wages?— Yes,  sir. 
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17758.  Then  a  dock  labourer,  after  j)aying 
rent,  and  taking  the  average  income  of,  say,  1/. 
per  week  all  the  year  round,  would  be  left  with 
about  16s.  ? — Yes.  But  in  a  great  many  cases,  I 
believe,  in  one  particular  ])art  of  the  town,  there 
are  perhaps  two  families  living  in  the  one  house. 

17759.  Well,  that  would  leave  him,  ])crhaps, 
say,  18s.  ? — Yes,  on  an  average. 

17760.  And  a  wife;  and  perhaps  a  child  or 
two  ? — Yes  ;  some  of  them  more  ;  five  or  six 
children. 

17761.  Would  you  think  he  uoidd  be  a  n\an 
capable  of  maintaining  his  aged  ])arents,  or 
assisiing  to  maintain  them  ? — Not  on  sucli  little 
income  ;  the  income  is  too  small. 

17762.  Now,  about  relieving  officers,  have  you  Harshness  of 
ever  heard  any  complaints  as  to  the  conduct  of'eiieving 
relieving  officers  ?  -  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  have  seen — of"*'^*'"* 
course  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  admis- 
sible, because  the  person  is  dead. 

17763.  That  does  not  matter? — The  particular 
relieving  officer  to  whom  I  refer  at  present  on 
many  occasions  used,  I  heard  him  use,  very  strong 
language  indeed  to  applicants.  In  fact,  I  will 
cite  an  instance,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can 
vouch. 

17764.  Did  you  hear  it,  or  see  it? — I  did  not 
hear  it,  but  it  happened  with  a  relative  of  mine. 
She  had  paid,  perhaj)s,  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  taxes  in  Birkenhead.  She  had  a  daughter 
who  lost  her  reason,  and  was  referred  ultimately 
to  Chester  Asylum,  I  believe  it  Avas ;  but  when 
she  went  to  make  int^uiry,  and  see  about  this 
case,  this  man  abused  her  so  fearfully  that  she 
said  she  would  never  meet  him  again  on  any  sub- 
ject whatever. 

17765.  Was  this  the  relieving  officer? — He 
was  the  relieving  officer,  but  he  is  dead. 

17766.  W^hat  imion  is  that  in  ? — Birkenhead. 

17767.  Now,  as  to  the  case  of  the  two  sisters  Case  of  refusni 
to  whom  you  referred,  who  had  some  little  income "f'"'*"'^''**^' 
from  a  shop  ;  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 

they  did  ultimately  go  to  the  workhouse  ?—  No, 
sir ;  they  are  not  in  the  workhouse.  One  of 
them  went  to  live,  I  believe,  with  either  a  son  or 
a  son-in-law.  But  they  have  given  the  «iiop  up 
now.  They  are  separated,  I  believe,  though  I 
am  not  positive  on  that  point.  But  one  is  lying 
at  present  very  ill,  and  living  either  with  a  son  or 
son-iu-law. 

17768.  When  you  speak  of  respectable  ])eople, 
what  you  mean  is,  people  Avho  have  generally 
been  industrious  and  sober  ?— Yes,  sir. 

17769.  That  is  your  interpretation  of  what  you 
mean  by  respectability  ? — Well,  I  will  interpret 
it  so. 

17770.  And  you  think  that  the  man  or  woman  Pension  should 
who,  by  self  sacrifice,  has  provided  5s.  or  6.v.  pergotoaid 
week  pension    or  annuity  should  be  publicly 
rewarded  by  some  other  assistance  to  make  it  up  ; 

do  you  say  that  it  should  be  a  comfortable  income? 
— Yes,  sir ;  without  any  pauperising  influence 
attached  to  it. 

17771.  Without  pauperising  them? — Yes.  sir. 

17772.  So  as  to  bring  in  an  income,  it  i;ot  at 
all  meeting  all  their  wants,  yet  one  of  generally 
fair  comfort  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

17773.  As  to  the  two  ladies  who  kept  a  shop, 
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Mr.  Pell — continued. 
Case  of  refusal  to  whom  the  board  refused  to  continue  out-door 
of  out-relief.  relief  ;  if  you  were  keeping  a  little  shop  adjoining 
that  of  this  woman,  dealing  in  the  same  goods,  do 
you  think  she  would  be  able  to  imdersell  you 
with  a  portion  of  her  income  found  by  other 
means  ? — In  the  particular  class  of  trade  that  she 
was  doinff  it  Avould  be  impossible  for  one  to  under- 
sell the  other. 

17774.  What  sort  of  trade  is  that  where  you 
cannot  undersell  a  person  ? — Well,  the  extent  of 
her  trade  was  this — a  halfpenny-worth  of  candles, 
a  pennyworth  of  matches,  and  so  forth  ;  just  in 
a  shop  window  about  this  size  {illustratinf/)  ;  but 
it  was  just  a  matter  where  she  would  perhaps 
make  2s.  or  3*.  in  a  week — perhaps  not  so 
much. 

17775.  You  do  not  think  she  would  be  able  to 
give  17  ozs.  to  the  lb.  instead  of  16  ozs.  ? — No; 
I  am  sure  not. 

How  to  raise       17776.  You  have  said,  I  think,  with  regard  to 
funds  for        the  pensions,  that  you  would  furnish  the  pensions 
pensions.        from  two  sources — one  would  be  ground  values, 
and  the  other  would  be  monopolies  ?     Did  I 
understand  you  rightly  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  those  were 
the  words  used. 

17777.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by 
taxing  ground  values  ? — Well,  in  this  country 
we  have  got  a  great  amount  of  ground ;  for 
instance — I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  used 
the  right  terra  in  calling  it  ground  value  

17778.  We  will  not  quarrel  about  that  ? — But 
we  have  in  this  country  a  great  amount  of 
ground  which  is  not  cultivated,  which  it  is 
possible  to  cultivate,  but  which  is  not  put 
into  cultivation — which  is  allowed  to  lie  idle. 
Rather  than  allow  it  to  lie  idle,  as  at  present,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  taxed  to  some  extent  to 
assist  those  poor  people  whom  the  land  being 
uncidtivated  might  affect. 

17779.  You  were  not  thinking  of  taxing  what 
jon  call  ground  rents  ?—  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

17780.  Well,  now,  the  monopolies  you  would 
tax  ? — Well,  it  is  perhaps  rather  a  wide  subject 
to  deal  with  ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  mono- 
polies. 

17781.  Well,  name  one? — I  am  hardly  pre- 
pared to  go  deeply  into  this  discussion. 

17782.  Name  one  monopoly  that  you  would 
tax.  This  is  very  interesting,  you  see.  Per- 
haps one  does  not  occur  to  your  mind.  I  Avill 
not  press  it.  Well,  then,  you  have  told  us  that 
the  pension  would  be  IO5.  per  week  to  persons 
of  good  character,  after  they  had  reached  a 
certain  age.  I  forget  whether  you  fixnd  any 
age  or  not  ? — I  suggest  that  55  would  be  a 
reasonable  age. 

Needy  with  17783.  Just  consider  this  :  did  you  not  say  that 
well-to-do  you  thought  that  children  well-off  ought  to  main- 
children,        tain  their  parents  if  they  had  need  of  their  help  ? 

— Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  where  children  were  really 

able  to  do  it. 

17784.  Yes  ;  I  said  that  children  who  are 
well-off" ;  you  said,  did  you  not,  that  they  should 
maintain  their  parents  if  the  parents  were  in  need 
of  their  help  ? — Or  assist  in  their  maintenance. 

17785.  Now,  I  want  to  know,  would  you  give 
a  pension  to  a  male  person  of  good  character, 
who  is  poor,  but  who  had  children  who  were 
opulent  ;  really  well-off",  and  themselves  able  to 


Mr.  Pell — continued. 

maintain  them  ? — That  would  be  a  matter  for 
consideration  

17786.  I  want  your  answer? — By  the  people 
who  would  have  to  administer  the  law. 

17787.  I  want  your  answer,  what  your  opinion 
is,  not  of  the  persons  who  are  going  to  administer 
it,  because  it  may  be  a  point  you  have  not  con- 
sidered. You  have  told  us  you  think  a  child, 
when  well-off,  shoidd  maintain  a  poor  parent, 
and  I  quite  agree  with  you?  — I  cited  the  case  in 
this  way,  that  the  inducement  of  a  pension  to  an 
aged  person  

17788.  I  will  not  take  that  as  an  answer.  I 
want  you  to  answer  my  question.  Would  you 
give  a  pension  to  an  old  person  of  good  character, 
who  is  poor,  but  who  has  children  who  are 
opulent  and  well  able  to  maintain  them? — It 
would  depend  on  what  their  opulence  consisted. 

17789.  Well,  1,000/.  a  year,  if  you  like  ;  or 
100/.  a  year? — I  would  scarcely  offer  a  pension 
to  a  person  with  1,000/.  a  year. 

17790.  Would  you  give  a  pension  to  an  old 
person  of  good  character,  who  was  poor,  but  who 
had  children,  who  were  opulent  and  well  able  to 
maintain  them? — I  would  make  the  children 
maintain  them  in  a  case  similar  to  that  which 
you  have  cited. 

17791.  But  would  you  give  him  a  pension,  is 
my  question  ? — Providing  the  sons  would  not 
maintain  him. 

17792.  Then  would  you  relieve  the  sons  of 
their  duty,  though  you  say  it  is  their  duty,  by 
giving  them  a  State  pension? — No;  I  do  not 
mean  it  in  that  way. 

17793.  Then  you  would  not  give  him  a  pen- 
sion ? — If  the  law  would  compel  the  child  to  pay 
the  law  should  compel  the  child  to  pay,  but  if  the 
law  does  not  compel  the  child  to  pay,  and  the 
child  does  not  pay,  then  the  parents  must  not  be 
allowed  to  starve. 

17794.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  DestituHon 
to  relieve  jjoverty,  and  not  to  confine  its  relief  to  should  not  be 
destitution?  —  !  mean  to  say  this,  sir,  that  the  law  ^g^^'^*** 
should  not  make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a 

man  must  be  absolutely  destitute  before  they 
grant  him  relief  in  the  shape  of  out-door  relief. 

17795.  Would  you  anticipate  destitution,  and 
assist  the  persons  while  they  were  called  poor?  — 
Yes,  sir. 

17796.  Who   is   to  draw   the  line   between  Cost  of  inquin 
poverty  and  destitution  ?— That  is  where  the 
searching  inquiry  which  I  suggest  would  come  in. 

17797.  You  have  told  us  about  the  inspectors, 
and  their  inquiry  ;  would  you  have  their  inquiries 
made  upon  oath  ? — Yes. 

17798.  You  would  ?— Yes. 

17799.  You  would  have  them  empowered  to 
administer  oaths? — Excuse  me,  sir,  you  mean 
the  inquiry  from  the  person  made  on  oath,  the 
person  giving  the  information  to  be  on  oath  ? 

17800.  Yes? — Yes  ;  I  quite  agree  with  that. 

17801.  And  to  summon  witnesses  before  them? 
— Yes,  sir. 

17802.  And  to  put  the  oath  to  them  ? — Yes,  sir. 

17803.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a  most 
extraordinary  costly  system  to  the  country,  in 
addition  to  the  10s.  to  be  given  to  the  pensioner, 
that  there  is  all  this  expensive  inquiry,  bringing 
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Mr.  Felt — continued. 

witnesses,  probably,  sometimes  from  America,  it 
might  be,  at  all  events,  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other.  Perhaps  you  have  never  con- 
sidered that  subject? — My  answer  was,  of  courae, 
in  reference  to  the  suggestion  that  you  made, 
supposing  it  to  arise  that  inspectors  were 
appointed,  and  so  on. 

17804.  Well,  I  am  taking  the  case  of  the 
inspectors  you  thought  of? — But  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  make  it  without  that  stipulation, 
although  I  would  not  object  to  it.  I  do  not 
stipulate  that  it  should  be  given  on  oath,  but  I 
would  personally  ;  my  own  opinion  is  that  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  it,  but  I  do  not  make 
it  a  condition. 

17805.  I  did  not  ask  for  any  more  than  your 
own  opinion? — I  would  not  make  it  a  condition. 

Mr.  Henley. 

17806.  What  is  the  name  of  your  society? — 
The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

17807.  I  hold  in  my  hand  here  the  rules  ;  I 
see  rule  30  says,  "  Any  member  55  years  of  age, 
"  who  has  been  25  years  successively  in  the 
"  society,  who  is  not  out  of  benefit  through 
"  arrears,  and  who  through  old  aije  or  infirmity 
"  is  unable  to  obtain  the  ordmary  rate  of'  wages, 
"  and  applies  for  superannuation  benefit,  shall 
"  state  his  case  to  a  summoned  meeting  of  his 
"  branch.  Should  the  meeting  be  satisfied  with 
*'  the  validity  of  his  claim,  the  branch  secretary 
"  shall  furnish  all  evidence  to  the  executive 
"  council,  who  shall  have  power  to  grant  the  sum 
"  of  7.'?.  per  week  ;  or  if  30  years  a  member,  8s. 
"  per  week  ;  if  35  years  amembei',  9«.  per  week; 

and  if  40  years  or  upwards,  10s.  per  week  ;"  is 
that  rule  in  existence  in  your  branch  ? — -Yes,  sir ; 
in  every  branch. 

17808.  So  that  you  do  provide  for  old  age  ? — 
Yes  ;  so  far  as  our  rules  allow. 

17809.  And  what  you  propose  to  do  would  be 
to  supplement  this  by  State-aid  ? — Yes,  sir. 

17810.  That  is  what  you  propose  ? — Yes,  sir.. 

17811.  Can  you  tell  me,  taking  the  men  who 
enter  into  your  trade  at  25  years  of  age,  what 
would  be  the  proportion  of  them  who  live  up  to 
65  years  of  age  ? — Well,  I  could  not  give  you  the 
figures  from  memory. 

17812.  Would  half  live  up  to  it?- Well,  I 
would  scai'cely,  without  looking  at  our  yearly 
report,  venture  an  opinion  upon  it. 

17813.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  in  your 
scheme  between  the  married  and  single  men  who 
have  been  thrifty  all  through  life  ? — No,  sir,  I  do 
not;  I  could  scarcely  say  how  many  of  our 
superannuated  members  are  married  or  single. 

.  17814.  I  will  take  this  case,aman  who  has  had 
no  one  to  support  except  himself,  and  had  been 
earning  good  wages  all  his  life  and  a  man  who 
has  brought  up  10 children;  should  you  make  any 
difference  between  those  two  men  when  they 
arrived  at  the  age  of  60?--That  is  a  [)oint  I 
can  hardly  answer  without  some  consideration. 

17815.  Well,  you  have  not  thought  of  that?— 
No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

17816.  Well,  with  regard  to  women,  should  you 
make  any  provision  for  women  ? — I  believe  that 
women  should  have  it  equally  Avith  men. 

17817.  That  women  should  have  it? — That 
they  should  have  a  pension  allowance. 


Mr.  Henley — continued. 

17818.  Do  the  people  of  Birkenhead  draw  any  inflrmary. 

distinction  between  the  workhouse  proper  and 
the  sick  wards,  or  the  infirmary,  as  it  is  called  ? 

—  In  what  way,  sir? 

17819.  Well,  you  have  told  us  that  they  had  a 
great  horror  of  going  into  the  workhouse  ;  have 
they  the  same  feeling  of  going  into  the  infirmary 
at  Birkenhead — the  I'oor  Law  infirmary  ?  — 
Well,  I  do  not  think  they  dislike  the  infirmary 
wards  so  much  as  the  other. 

17820.  There  would  not  be  the  same  aversion 
to  going  into  it  as  into  the  workhouse  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  there  is,  although,  of  course,  they 
still  have  an  objection  to  the  pauperisation  ;  but, 
still,  I  do  not  think  there  is  such  a  bitter  feeling 
against  going  into  the  infirmai-y  as  there  is 
against  going  into  the  workhouse  itself. 

17821.  Well,  you  have  been  asked  a  good  Mamert 
many  questions  about  the  case  which  you  did  couples, 
not  know   accurately   about — married  couples 
being  separated  in  the  woi'khouse  at  Birken- 
head ? — Yes. 

17822.  Have  you  ever  known  a  single  case 
where  aged  persons  have  applied  to  live  together 
and  the  guardians  have  refused  it? — [  have  not  ; 
I  may  say  that  personally  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  people  in  the  workhouse. 

17823.  I  want  just  an  answer  to  that;  have 
you  ever  known  an  instance  where  the  married 
couplies  applied  to  live  together,  and  the  guar- 
dians refused  to  allow  them? — No,  sir. 

17824.  Now,  is  there  any  feeling  among  the  Lavish  out- 
working  people    you   have   come   iicross  that''^''*'^''^°"'** 

■    ,  •       X      J     1        xi  not  check 

paymg  mto  a  pension  fund  when  they  are  young 
and  being  provided  for  when  they  are  old,  to  a 
certain  extent,  saves  in  poor  rates? — Yes;  I 
believe  there  is  ;  not  only  in  the  pension,  but  in 
contribution  generally,  to  a  trade  or  friendly 
society,  they  believe  that  they  are  avoiding 
expense  to  the  rates,  I  may  say. 

17825.  They  think  they  are  saving  the  rates 
if  they  pay  into  a  benefit  club  ? — Yes,  sir. 

17826.  They  think  they  are  ?— Yes  ;  I  believe 
that  is  the  general  feeling  among  them. 

17827.  They  think  the  large  fund  expended  in 
out-doiir  relief,  is  about  the  best  benefit  society 
they  could  go  into  perhaps? — Do  you  mean  as 
regards  out-door  relief  or  the  society  ?  r.,.-, 

17828.  Well,  if  it  were  given  lavishly  or 
freely,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  go  into  a 
benefit  society? — Then  we  want  it  not  to  be 
given  lavishly,  but  with  discrimination. 

17829.  But  I  am  asking  the  question,  sup- 
posing the  out  door  relief  were  given  freely  and 
lavishly,  would  the  people  then  consider  there 
was  no  necessity  for  going  in  a  benefit  society  ? 

—  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  they  would  take  tlmt 
view  of  it ;  I  think  they  would  still  hold  to  the 
friendly  societies  and  the  trade  unions. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

17830.  This  inspection  that  you  spoke  of  ininquiry  into 
order  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  poor  person  was  character  by 
getting  so  much  a  week,  would  you  have  that 

done  by  Government  inspectors  or  by  local  in- 
spectors, in  the  various  localities  ? — Well,  I 
should  think  local  inspectors  would  be  better. 

17831.  It  would  be  essential  in  point  of  fact 
that  th'e  people  who  made  the  inquiries  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  locality,  of  the 
people  that  live  in  the  locality  ?-^Yes.  ' 
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17832.  And  therefore  the  inspection  would  be 
local  ?  —  Yes. 

17833.  And  the  decision  would  have  to  be 
taken  by  a  local  authority? — Yes,  sir,  by  the 
local  authorities. 

17834.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  present  time 
the  boards  of"  guardians  ai-e  perfectly  unfettered 
in  the  amount  of  out-door  relief  that  they  may 
give  to  persons  applying  to  them  ;  speaking  of 
the  aged,  of  course,  they  are  quite  unfettered  as 
to  the  amount  '.' — I  believe  that  they  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  discretion  allowed  them. 

17835.  Full  discretion  ? — I  have  not  been 
aware  that  they  are  unfettered. 

17836.  1  am  speaking  now  with  regard  to  old 
persons  ;  you  are  not  (iware  that  it  is  entiridy  in 
their  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  out-door 
relief  which  they  can  give  to  old  persons  ? — 
No,  sir. 

1 7837.  Bur  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  discretion 
is  not  fettered,  and  they  act  through  their  own 
local  inspectors;  is  not  that  vei'y  much  the  same 
thing  as  you  are  advocating: — No,  sir  ;  I  do  not 
want  the  money  to  come  through  the  Poor  Law 
in  any  way  ;  the  present  law  altogether  deprives 
the  recipients  of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

17838.  Yes  ;  but  I  mean  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  disability,  and  taking  it  simply  as  a 
question  of  relief ;  is  not  that  very  much  the 
same  system  that  you  advocate  ? —  No  ;  I  believe 
that  the  inspectorship  system  would  be  far 
better  than  the  visitation  by  one  man,  as  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  shape  of  the  relieving  officer. 

17839.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  guardians 
of  the  parish  from  which  the  applicant  comes, 
makes  his  own  inquiries  and  states  his  own  views 
too,  from  what  he  knows  or  from  what  he  hears? 
—Yes. 

17840.  However,  I  take  it  that  even  if  you 
were  assured  of  the  fact  that  the  local  inspection 
Was  everything  that  it  ought  to  be  by  the  boards 
of  guardians,  and  the  action  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  was  unfettered  in  regard  to  the  old 
people,  that  would  not  in  any  way  reconcile  you 
to  the  existing  sj-stem  ? — It  n  ight  to  some  extent, 
but  the  discernment  which  is  used  by  these  gen- 
tlemen who  administer  the  law  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  what  it  should  be. 

17841.  No,  but  whatever  system  you  set  up 
you  must  necessarily  have  some  person  or  persons 
upon  whom  you  must  rely  Very  largely  for  in^ 
formation  ? — Yes. 

17842.  And  all  inspectors,  whether  they  belong 
to  Poor  Law,  or  any  other  body,  must,  of  course, 
Vary  in  capability,  and  in  temper,  and  in  disposi- 
tion ?^Yes. 

17843.  And  there  is  no  reason,  is  there,  why 
those  you  suggest  should  not  vary  likewise, 
should  not  have  the  ordinary  human  weaknesses 
as  well  as  the  others,  so  that  it  would  always  be 
open  to  reflection,  would  it  not;  Sivy  kind  of  in- 
spection would  be  open  to  the  reflection  that  the 
inspector  or  inspectors  were  not  humane,  or 
were  not  sufficiently  c.msiderate,  would  it  not  ? 
— There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  that 
argument. 

Mr.  Loch. 

17844.  Might  I  just  ask  you  one  question. 
You  said  that  after  55  a  man  of  your  uniia 


Mr.  Loch — continued, 
would  be  in  a  condition  of  inability  to  maintain  .j-f^^ 
the  wage  level  of  the  district  ? —Yes,  sir.  ruieonS 

17845.  And  you  said  also  that  it  depended 
on  the  employer  to  a  large  extent  whether  they 
got  work  or  not  ? — The  employer  or  his  foreman 
who  take  the  men  on. 

17846.  Is  it  not  due  to  the  rules  of  your  own 
union  that  the  people  who  are  members  are  in 
such  difficulty  after  the  age  of  55  ? — No,  sir  ;  we 
do  not  say  that  they  shall  not  maintain  the 
minimum  rate,  that  they  shall  not  get  that  rate 
if  they  can. 

17847.  But  why  should  they  not  go  on  until 
they  are  dismissed,  or  something  ;  why  should 
they  not  go  right  on  after  55  earning  uhat  wage 
they  can,  and  earning  the  wage  level,  or  some- 
thing approaching  to  it  ? — They  do  so  when  they 
can. 

17848.  Why  are  they  going  for  weeks  without 
work  ? — Because  they  cannot  get  it ;  the  em- 
ployer will  not  give  it  to  old  men  ;  he  prefers 
younger  men. 

17849.  And  is  it  entirely  due  to  the  employer 
and  not  due  to  the  trade  union  rule  ? — The 
trade  union  rule  does  not  debar  a  man  from 
getting  as  much  money  as  he  can  or  obtaining 
as  much  work  as  he  can.  We  do  not  bind  or 
restrict  them ;  we  want  them  to  get  work,  and 
our  superannuation  rule  does  not  keep  a  man 
from  getting  work  ;  it  is  his  own  physical  dis- 
ability, and  his  appearance  outside  the  works. 

17850.  And,  therefore,  the  fact  that  a  man 
does  not  get  this  minimum  wage  jn-etty  steadily 
after  55,  is  in  your  opinion  due  not  at  all  to  the 
trade  union,  but  entirely  to  the  employer? — 
Exactly  ;  we  shall  never  instruct  a  man  to  take 
3()s.  when  he  can  get  33^.  ;  never. 

17851.  No,  but  would  you  let  him  have  his  Effect  on  tl« 
3o.s'.  or  25s.,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  getting  oW. 
possibly  the  true  value  of  his  strength  after  55, 

or  will  you  interfere  if  he  has  lower  wages  thau 
a  certain  amount  ? — Well,  I  Avill  explain  the 
practice  that  we  adopt  with  reference  to  our 
local  committee,  of  which  I  am  secretary, 
Every  case  of  non-payment  of  the  minimum 
rate  is  reported  to  the  committee ;  the  man 
attends  before  the  committee  atid  explains  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  case,  and  the  cora» 
mittee  decides  the  case  on  its  merits.  If  they 
think  that  it  is  bettei'  to  let  the  man  go  on 
working,  he  being  a  man  of  elderly  appearance, 
they  allow  them  to  go  on  in  preference  to 
drawing  him  out  of  wotk  and  putting  him  on  an 
allowance  of  10s. 

17852.  Then  it  does  depend  on  the  union  ;  you 
see  whether  a  man  is  to  go  on  the  10s.  list  Or 
not  to  receive  the  minimum  wage,  or  anything 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  from  the  employer, 
whereas  the  employer  might  be  willing  to  take 
that  man  at  a  lesser  rate? — JVly  answer  to  that 
question  was  this :  that  the  society  does  not 
sav  to  the  man,  "  You  must  accept  30s.  instead 
"  of  33s." 

17853.  No;  but  the  society  does  say  to  the 
man,  "  You  will  either  come  on  the  10s.  list,  or 
we  shall  fix  the  wage  that  you  shall  earn  "  ? — 
There  is  a  standard  minimum  in  all  trades. 

17854.  But,  after  55,  you  fix  the  lesser  wage, 
and  under  such  conditions  that  the  employer 
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Mr.  Loch — continued. 

does  not  fix  the  man's  wages  according  to  his 
value,  but  according  to  that  standard  ? — No  ;  lae 
pays  him  according  to  his  value ;  he  pays  him 
his  value,  and  the  case  is  considered  afterwards. 

17855.  But  you  consider  it  with  a  view  to 
settlement  afterwards  ? — We  consider  it  with  a 
view  to  adopting  the  best  means. 

17856.  With  the  view  of  drawing  hitn  out  of 
the  works  and  putting  him  on  the  10s.  list ;  true, 
that  is  to  say,  you  take  him  from  a  lesser  wage 
he  might  earn  for  himself  and  put  him  on  your 
10s.  list  ? — I  do  not  say  we  do  that.  The  im- 
pression I  took  was  this  :  that  Mr.  Loch  wished 
to  get  roimd  to  the  point  that  we  forced  our 
members  to  accept  superannuation,  whereas  we 
do  not. 

17857.  No,  not  at  all  ;  the  alternative,  as  I 
tmderstood  you  to  say,  was  this  :  that  a  man 
should  have  his  10s.  of  superannuation  allowance, 
or  a  minimum  wage,  which  I  understood  you  to 
say,  was  SOa.  ? — Thirty-three  shillings. 

17858.  And  I  wanted  to  know  whether  there 
had  been  cases  where  a  man  had  been  allowed  to 
take  30s.,  25s.,  20s,,  or  15s.  ? — As  a  rule  we  allow 
a  great  amount  of  discretion  to  men  over  55 
years  of  age. 

Chairman. 

17859.  Is  the  meaning  of  your  answer  thisj 
that  if  you  think,  taking  into  consideration 
his  strength  and  health,  that  15s.  is  enough ;  do 
you  think  that  you  would  decide  that  it  was 
enough?  — Well,  you  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  my  Lord,  in  fixing  15s. 

17860.  Well,  say  H. ;  I  do  not  care,  call  it  IZ.  r 
— Yes,  each  case  is  decided  upon  the  surrounding 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Broudhurst. 

17861.  The  merits  of  the  man  ? — The  merits 
of  the  man. 

Chairman. 

17862.  Please  answer  my  question.  Supposing 
a  man  were  offered  20s.  instead  of  30s.  on  account 
of  his  decreasing  strength,  is  it  likely  that  your 
committee  would  allow  him  to  take  that  sum  ? — 
That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer. 

17863.  You  must  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  those  questions? — Yes,  my  Lord.  I 
have  explained  that  I  could  not  say  what  they 
would  do  or  what  they  might  do. 

17864.  What  have  they  done  in  the  past  in 
similar  cases? — Not  so  low  as  that. 

17865.  Not  so  low  as  20s. ;  then  he  has  no 
choice  between  something  approaching  30s,  and 
the  10s.  ? — It  is  as  I  say,  that  each  particular 
case  is  taken  on  its  merits  with  the  surroundings, 

17866.  Yes,  but  you  say  you  have  never 
known  a  man,  however  great  his  strength  may 
be,  allowed  to  accept  wages  so  low  as  20s.  per 
week  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

i 

Mr.  Booth. 

17867.  May  I  ask  what  happens  if  a  man  de- 
clined to  follow  the  directions  of  the  society,  and 
did  work  at  a  lower  wage  than  they  thought 
riiiht ;  would  he  cease  entirely  to  be  a  member, 
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and  lose  the  chance  of  future  benefit,  or  would 
he  merely  lose  his  benefit  during  that  period  ? — 
He  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  committee  ; 
the  offence  would  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

17868.  The  off"ence,  did  you  say? — Well,  we 
term  it  an  offence,  and  it  would  be  considered 
exactly  on  the  surrounding  circumstances  ;  but 
our  rule  for  matters  of  that  kind  reads  in  this 
way,  "  acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
"  society  " ;  then  a  member  who  is  found  what 
we  term  "  guilty "  of  doing  that  is  liable  to 
exclusion. 

17869.  And  suppose  he  continued  to  work  at 
the  em|)loyment  at  the  20s.,  and  gave  up  the 
benefit  of  the  society,  would  the  trade  take  any 
action  with  regard  to  the  man,  or  his  em[)loyer, 
if  he  continued  Avorking-  at  wages  that  he  was 
forbidden  to  work  at  ? — -No,  sir.  I  cannot  quote 
any  case  in  which  such  action  has  been  taken,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  Liverpool  district  is  concerned; 
we  have  never  woi'ked  in  that  direction.  If  a 
man  has  worked,  he  is  simply  left  to  himself, 

Mr.  Pell. 

17870.  Suppose  that  man  is  faithful  to  his 
society,  as  I  think  he  would  be,  and  he  does  not 
get  the  wage  you  think  he  ought  to  have,  he  does 
not  get  it,  never  mind  what  the  circumstances 
are,  then,  under  those  circumstances,  he  having 
been  a  good  and  faithful  member  of  your  society, 
would  he  naturally  receive  a  pension,  or  would 
he  be  left  upon  the  world  ? — It  would  dejjend 
upon  the  age  of  the  man,  whether  he  had  been 
sufficiently  long  in  the  society  to  claim  a  jjension. 

17871.  Certainly  ;  but  suppose  he  had  been 
sufficiently  long?  —  And  he  showed  reasonable 
pioof  that  he  could  not  obtain  the  minimum  wage 
of  the  district,  then  he  would  be  superannuated ; 
we  call  it  superannuation,  not  pension. 

17872.  That  is  to  say  that  it  really  comes  to 
this  :  that  if  the  circumstances  of  the  trade 
became  such,  times  so  bad,  that  wages  really 
dropped  to  below  what  the  society  at  the  time 
may  have  thought  fit,  you  might  have  a  good 
many  pensioners  put  upon  your  hands;  is  that 
what  it  would  be  ? — Yes  ;  we  find  that  we  have 
more  come  on  from  what  you  may  term  natural 
causes,  the  ordinary  coming,  gradually  growing 
old  and  coming  on,  physical  debility,  very  few 
cases  occur  in  reference  to  the  part  we  are  dis- 
cussing. 

17873.  Has  it  been  the  h.ibit  of  your  society, 
or  the  practice  of  your  society,  as  you  find  the 
demand  for  men  dropping,  and  the  amount  of 
work  going  to  become  less  in  a  series  of  years, 
has  it  been  your  rule  to  admit  a  lower  wage 
being  taken  ? — We  often  fluctuate  Avich  trade  ; 
we  suffered  a  reduction  of  wages  in  the  Liver- 
pool district  12  months  ago,  in  January  last 
year ;  on  the  6th  January  of  last  year,  Ave 
suffered  a  reduction  of  Is,  a  week  to  enable 
the  employers  to  meet  their  liabilities. 

Chairman. 

17874.  I  should  like  an  answer  to  one  ques- Minimum 
tion;  you  said  you  never  remember  an  old  man  ^^^^^^^^^"^"^ 
being  allowed  by  the  committee  to  accept  wages  union. 

to  low  as  20s.  when  the  prevailing  wage  was 
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C/i  airman  —  cont'mucd. 

30s.  Do  you  remember  what  is  the  lowest  sum 
you  have  allowed  them  to  accept? — No,  I 
could  not  say  now  without  a  reference  to  our 
books. 

17875.  Have  you  ever  known  them  allowed 
to  accept  anything  under  SOs.  ? — Well,  I  can 
scarcely  answer  the  question  correctly  now,  my 
Lord,  not  from  memory. 

Mr.  PelL 

S.perannuated  17876.  Suppose  this  man  his  Lordship  is 
may  work  but  referring  to  took  work  out  oi  your  busmess  and 
not  at  the  went  and  filled  a  dung  cart,  say,  would  he  lose 
trade.  benefit  of  your  society  ;  would  you  prohibit 

him  taking  up  other  work  ? — No,  sir;  he  can- 
not work  at  the  trade.  If  any  member  in  receipt 
of  superannuation  allowance  can  get  a  job  and 
can  work  his  allowance  stops,  and  when  he  is  out 
of  work  his  allowance  begins  again.  We  have 
many  superannuated  members  who  keep  shops, 
and  so  forth. 

17877.  But  you  would  not  exclude  a  man 
from  all  future  benefits  in  your  society  if  he  took 
work  in  some  other  industry  pro  tem.  for  the 
time  ? — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

17878.  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  in  your 
mind  now,  or  can  call  to  mind,  any  case  where 
your  branch  ever  refused  to  allow  men  to  work 
at  the  wages  offered  by  the  employer,  the  aged 
men  over  55,  to  which  your  special  rule  applies ; 
you  have  a  special  rule  applying  to  men  over  55 
— I  cannot  quote,  so  far  as  the  Liverpool  district 
is  concerned,  any  case  where  we  have  refused  to 
meet  an  employer's  reasonable  off'er. 

17879.  Do  employers  care  much  to  have  them 
about  the  shop  when  they  are  below  the  average 
speed  ? — No,  sir,  they  do  not. 

Machinery  and     ^  7880.  They  are  not  likely  to  offer  a  man  15..  ? 

u.d  old.         — N  0,  because  his  value  depreciates  to  more  than 
that  amount  per  week  to  the  employer. 

17881.  Yes,  because  he  is  employed  about 
machinery,  and  the  machine  costs  as  much  for  an 
old  man  as  for  a  younger  man  ?— Yes,  of  course 
the   introduction  ol    machinery  has  altogether 


Mr.  Broadhurst  — continued. 

altered  the  matter  of  producing  ;  what  you  may 
term  a  high-pressure  speed  has  been  introduced, 
and  one  man  must  be  able  to  keep  up  with  another 
or  he  must  leave. 

17882.  So  that  the  15.v.  and  1/.  a  week  a  man 
is  not  very  likely  to  occur? — No.  Well,  I  have 
acted  as  secretary  now  something  like  five  years, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  a  case. 

17883.  Just  so,  that  is  the  point  ;  I  wanted  you 
to  say  so,  that  you  do  not  know  of  such  a  tiling  ? 
—No. 

Mr.  Loch. 

17884.  Have  you,  as  a  trade  union,  done  any-unig^^j^^ 
thing  at  all  towards  trying  to  arrange  with  the  arrange  with 
employers  for  the  employment  of  the  older  men  •^"^'''"y*" f"' 

i.  1  <.     "     AT       T  i.  *u   i        I,        work  for  oJd 

at  lesser  rates  r — JN  o,  i  cannot  say  that  we  have 
so  far  as  Liverpool  is  concerned. 

17885.  Then  are  you  not,  therefore,  by  your 
trade  union  to  a  great  extent  artificially  creating 
a  demand  for  pensions  by  reason  of  the  alterna- 
tive, which,  no  doubt,  machinery,  to  a  certain 
extent,  has  led  to,  under  wdiich  a  man  must  have 
either  your  10s.  pension  or  practically  the  mini- 
mum wage  ? — No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  we  are, 
because  we  will  take  an  instance  :  put  two  men 
together  side  by  side  in  a  workshop,  one  is  an 
inferior  workmen  to  the  other,  you  can  put  an 
aged  man  in  that  position  because  the  aired  man 
at  55  or  60  years  of  age  cannot  reasonably  com- 
pete with  a  man  of  25  in  the  amount  of  work. 
My  point  is  this,  that  supposing  the  employer  to 
pay  the  inferior  man  30.v.  a  week,  the  good  man 
32*.  or  33s.,  as  our  minimum  is.  the  employer  is 
at  a  loss  with  that  man,  because  if  he  depreciates 
at  all  it  is  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  2s.  a 
week — far  greater,  ten  times  the  amount. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

17886.  Because   of  the    machinery  ?  —  The 
machinery  and  the  amount  of  work  turned  out. 

Mr.  Loch. 

17887.  But  on  the  other  Iiand,  you  have  not 
tried  to  solve  this  problem  as  a  trade  union 
problem? — Well,  we  find  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
problem  to  solve  or  attempt  to  solve. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  To-morrow  at  noon. 
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Wednesday,  14th  March,  1894. 


In  the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  The  House  of  Lords,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Loud  ABERDARE,  g.c.b.,  Chairman. 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 


TiiE  Right 

LAIN,  M.P. 

Sir  H.  E.  Maxwele,  Bart.,  m.p. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henlet,  c.b. 
Mr.  Albert  I*ell. 


Mr.  W.  a.  Hunter,  m.p. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
Mr,  Charles  Booth. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Mr.  E.  Austin  Browne,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Thomas  Fatkin,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1788S.  You  are,  I  believe,  Manager  and 
Actuary  of  the  Leeds  PermanentBenefit  Building 
Society  ? — I  am,  my  Lord. 

17889.  How  long  have  you  been  an  officer  of 
that  society  ? — About  24  years  ;  since  1869. 

17890.  This  is  not  your  first  appearance  before 
a  Royal  Commission,  I  think  ? — It  is  not,  my 
Lord. 

17891.  You  have  given  evidence,  on  occasions, 
more  or  less  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  before  ? — I  have,  my  Lord. 

17892.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  work- 
ing men  before  1869  ? — Yes,  my  Lord;  I  Avas 
engaged  with  a  large  railway  company,  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway 
Company,  and  subsequently  with  a  large  iron 
works. 

17893.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — About 
15  years  altogether,  my  Lord. 

17894.  And  there  you  came  into  contact  with 
a  large  number  of  men,  and  the  various  work- 
men employed  in  ironworks?— I  did,  my  Lord. 

17895.  Had  you,  at  that  time,  begun  to  in- 
terest yourself  in  questions  relating  to  thrift  as 
regards  Avorknien  ? — Y^es,  my  Lord.  I  always 
took  a  great  interest  in  that  direction  from  my 
youth. 

1 7896.  When  you  first  began  to  look  into  these 
matters,  what  was  the  state  of  thrift  among  the 
working  classes  with  whum  you  were  acqxiainted  ? 
— The  institutions  for  thrift  were  very  little 
patronised,  but  the  working  men  generally  joined 
friendly  societies  and  trade  unions.  At  that 
time  very  few  indeed  joined  savings  banks  or 
building  societies. 


Chairman — continued. 

17897.  However,  about  that  time  they  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter? — Very  little 
interest  in  tl)at  matter  at  that  time. 

17898.  Y'ou  have  been  kind  enough  to  supply 
me  uith  an  outline  of  the  evidence  that 
you  propose  to  give.  I  will  pass  over  the  next 
question,  and  I  will  tell  }ou  why.  It  refers  to 
the  great  decrease  in  the  amount  paid  under  the 
Poor  Law  between  1871  and  1891.  Whilst  the 
population  increased  27  per  cent.,  the  cost  per 
head  had  decreased  materially.  And  then 
again  you  have  referred  to  the  great  decrease 
in  serious  crime,  especially  among  juvenile 
offenders.  Now,  I  do  not  ask  you  any  of 
those  questions  because,  in  the  first  jdace, 
they  Avill  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  and  discussion  as  to  the  basis  of  your 
calculation  ;  and,  in  the  next,  you  seem  lo 
assume  that  the  increase  of  thrift  has  been  a 
principal  cause  in  the  deci  ease  oi  j)auperism  and 
the  decrease  of  crime.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
has  had  some  influence  ;  but  there  are  so  many 
other  influences  at  work,  some  of  them  perliap.s 
still  more  important,  that  I  think  we  could  hardly 
accept  those  statements  without,  at  anv  rate, 
leading  to  a  great  deal  of  question  and  contro- 
versy. I  will  pass  over  those,  therefore,  if  you 
please,  and  ask  you  to  tell  us  your  experience§"^|g^|'g^ 
as  to  building  societies  ? — Y'es,  my  Lord.  In  the 
society  of  which  I  am  manager  and  actuary,  the 
Leeds  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society,  tlie 
members  and  depositors  had,  in  1871,417,310/. 
placed  to  their  credit.     A  Royal  Commission 

that  took  evidence,  in  1872,  on  building  societies, 
considered  this  a  gigantic  sum  for  the  workino-- 
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Chairman — continued. 

classes  to  have  accumulated  in  one  society. 
Twenty  years  later,  in  1891,  the  members  and 
depositors  in  the  same  society  had  1,500,000/. 
standing  to  their  credit ;  and,  in  addition,  they 
had,  during  the  20  years,  withdrawn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  or  building  property,  support 
during  sickness,  old  age,  &c.,  above  five  millions 
of  money. 

17899.  Have  you  made  a  comparison  between 
the  amount  due  to  members  and  depositors  in 
building  societies  between  1871  and  1891  ? — I 
have,  my  Lord. 

17900.  Would  you  state  what  it  was  ? — In 
1871  the  total  amount  due  to  members  and 
depositors  in  building  societies  did  not  exceed 
10,000,000/.  In  1891  the  amount  had  increased 
to  50,000,000/.,  and  during  the  20  years  I 
estimate  that  100,600,000/.  had  been  withdrawn. 

17901.  Your  estimate  is  that,  at  least, 
150  millions  of  savings  have  been  applied  in 
building  societies  ? — One  hundred  millions  have 
been  Avithdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and 
building  property,  pui'chasing  annuities,  com- 
mencing business,  siipport  during  sickness,  old 
age,  &c.  :  besides  what  is  now  due  to  depositors. 

17902.  Have  you  got  trustworthy  materials 
for  making  that  calculation?—  1  have,  my  Lord. 

17903.  In  what  do  they  consist  ? — In  our  own 
society,  which  is  a  iair  rejwesentation  of  the 
building  societies  throughout  the  coimti'y. 

17904.  Your  own  society.  Please  give  me  the 
figures  of  your  own  society.  But  how  are  you 
able  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  the  building  societies 
all  over  the  country? — Well,  my  Lord,  I  think 
we  are  a  fair  representation  of  building  societies  ; 
and  we  have  several  in  Leeds. 

17905.  I  can  quite  imderstand  that  you  are 
able  to  speak  of  the  application  of  savings  to 
building  societies  in  Leeds.  But  when  you 
give  us  these  figures  of  building  societies  in 
general,  and  their  great  increase  since  1871, 
and  you  say  that  between  1871  and  1891  as  much 
as  100  millions  have  been  applied  to  them,  that 
refers  to  the  whole  country? — It  does,  my  Lord. 

17906.  And  is  it  only  an  estimate  of  yours 
founded  ujjon  your  experience  at  Leeds  ? — I 
think,  my  Lord,  when  I  can  speak  of  the  people 
connected  with  one  society  in  Leeds  having  with- 
drawn five  millions,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  estimate 
that  all  the  building  societies  will  not  have 
repaid  less  than  100  millions  during  the  20  years. 

17907.  It  is  only  a  probable  estimate  ;  you 
have  no  fisrures  or  returns  ? — I  have  no  figures. 

17908.  Or  data  to  go  upon? — No,  my  Lord; 
but  I  have  five  millions  for  one  society  in  Leeds  ; 
and  if  I  had  to  include  all  the  building  societies 
in  Leeds,  I  should  increase  that  five  millions  to 
eight.  I  think,  therefore,  if  I  can  show  that  the 
Leeds  Building  Societies  have  repaid  8,000,000/., 
my  estimate  of  92,000.000/.  for  all  the  other 
building  societies  in  the  kingdom  is  not  exces- 
sive. 

j^gg^g  17909-10.  Confining    yourself  then   to  the 

Permanent  district  that  you  best  know,  what  evidence  have 
Building  you  that  that  sum  has  been  principally  sub- 
Society,  scribed  by  the  working  classes? — Since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  society  in  1848,  the  average 
weekly  payments  of  investing  members  have 
never  exceeded  3s.  t5rf.  per  week  per  member, 
and  we  have  had  thousands  of  members  Avho 
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have  not  subscribed  more  than  an  average  of  Is. 
a  week  each. 

17911.  Do  you  think  those  that  were  sub- 
scribing 3.S.  a  week  were  probably  members  of 
the  working  classes  ? — I  do.  I  could  have  given 
you  thousands  of  names  ;  but  you  can  take  it 
as  an  absolute  fact  that  90  per  cent,  of  those 
that  are  subscribing  3*.  or  Ss.  6d.  per  week  belong 
exclusively  to  the  wHge-earning  classes. 

17912-3.  Is  it  within  your  own  personal  know- 
ledge ? — It  is. 

17914.  I  suppose  the  reason  why  they  had 
devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  their  wages  was 
that  they  looked  to  a  speedy  and  large  return  ? — 
Yes ;  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  have 
facilities  to  draw  out  small  amoimts  of  their 
savings  without  drawing  out  the  total  amount. 

17915.  To   what  cause   principally  do  youcauMof 
attribute  the  success  of  this  society  in  obtaining  succewtmc^ 
the  savings  of  the  working  classes?—  By  giving ^^^^''J"? 
every  member  of  the  society  a  voice  in  its 
management,  allowing  them  to  elect  their  own 
directors,   and  otherwise  taking  the  members 

into  full  confidence  in  reference  to  all  the  in- 
ternal workings  ot  the  society — ^candour,  and  no 
concealment  ;  allowing  them  as  high  a  rate  of 
interest  for  their  investments  as  was  compatible 
with  good  security.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
counti-y  in  the  world  in  which  working  men 
think  alike  and  act  alike  as  they  do  in  England. 
Let  there  be  mutual  confidence  and  self-reliance 
in  any  association  they  themselves  form,  and, 
with  honest  and  intelligent  management,  success 
is  certain.  This  will  never  be  the  case  in  any 
State-managed  or  State-aided  institution  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
for  a  real  supervision  by  the  State  over  all  insti- 
tutions in  which  working  men  invest  their 
savings,  whether  worked  through  the  Registry 
Office  or  any  other  Government  Department. 

17916.  Are  you  acquainted  with  other  institu- 
tions in  Leeds  in  which  the  working  classes  are 
investing:  their  savings  ? — I  am,  my  Lord,  and 
take  great  intei'est  in  all  their  transactions. 

17917.  Will   you  state  what  you  know  of Savingi buki, 
them  ? — We  have  the  Yorkshire  Peimy  Savings*''-"'''^ 
Bank,  with  its  head  office  in  Leeds.    During  the 

year  1892,  there  were  120,022  deposits  made  at 
Leeds,  amounting  to  1,203,454/.  IO5.  3d.  ;  and 
there  are  in  Leeds,  in  connection  with  this  bank, 
25,947/.  open  accounts  with  credit  balances, 
amounting  to  1,201,936/.  A  few  years  ago  this 
penny  bank  opened  a  branch  at  Sheffield.  In 
1892,  91,131  deposits  were  made  amounting  to 
464,648/.  The  total  number  of  open  accounts 
at  this  penny  bank,  and  its  branches  at  the  close 
of  1892,  Avas  319,618,  with  credit  balances 
amounting  to  6.578,638/.,  being  an  average  of 
only  about  20/.  for  each  depositor.  Again.  We 
have  an  admirable  institution  in  Leeds,  "  The 
"  Leeds,  Skyrack,  and  Morley  Savings  Bank." 
In  connection  with  this  bank  there  was  in  1872 
an  investment  department  opened,  and  there  is 
now  529,034/.  to  the  credit  of  depositors  in  that 
department ;  and  in  addition  to  this  sura  there  is 
585,541/.  in  the  savings  bank  fund  due  to  deposi- 
tors. This  bank  was  first  opened  in  a  small 
house  in  1818.  Since  that  time  1,542,715  sepa- 
rate payments  have  been  made,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  8,624,347/.,  being  an  average  of 
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51.  12*.  each  payment.  Similarly  satisfactory 
results  have  been  obtained  by  the  Leeds  and 
Holbeck  Building  Society,  the  Leeds  Co-ope- 
rative Society,  &c.  All  these  institutions  are 
mainly  supported  by  working  men.  Let  the 
working  men  contmiie  to  look  well  after  their 
own  associations,  and  in  25  years  hence  the 
workhouses  in  Leeds  will  be  occupied  by  the  idle 
and  improvident  only.  My  Lord,  I  submit  those 
figures  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  if  the 
working  classes  throughout  the  country  will  open 
their  own  associations  that  they  are  quite  capable 
of  lookino;  well  after  their  own  interest. 

17918.  Have  you  ever  made  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  proportion  of  the  working  men  of  Leeds  who 
belonged  to  these  institutions,  and  the  proportion 
who  belonged  to  none  ? — I  have,  my  Lord.  I 
should  think  it  is  a  small  proportion  of  the 
working  class  that  do  save  as  compared  with 
those  that  can  save  if  they  like. 

17919.  Now,  at  Leeds,  where  all  these  societies 
are  so  largely  supported,  do  you  think  that  the 
majority  of  working  men  are  unconnected  with 
any  of  them  ? — I  do,  my  Lord. 

17920.  And  you  hope  to  bring  them  in  by 
degrees  ?— We  do.  We  think  there  is  a  great 
improvement  taking  place  yearly.  We  find  in 
our  own  society  that  the  working  classes  are  yearly 
increasing. 

17921.  Has  any  scheme  occurred  to  you, 
beyond  those  in  actual  operation,  for  encourag- 
ing thrift  among  the  woi'king  classes  ? — No,  my 
Lord ;  I  think  we  have  everything  in  Leeds  to 
induce  habits  of  thrift  among  the  working  classes. 
Many  of  them  like  the  co-operative  system ; 
others  like  the  savings  bank ;  others  like  the  build- 
ing societies  ;  and  others  like  friendly  societies. 

17922.  Have  you  considered  and  examined 
any  of  the  schemes  for  encouraging  thrift  and 
making  provision  for  old  age  by  means  of  State 
contributions  ? — I  have,  my  Lord. 

17923.  And  what  is  your  opinion  of  them? — I 
am  of  opinion  that  such  schemes  would  have  the 
effect  of  disturbing  the  entire  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  nation.  The  great  work  now 
accomplished  by  friendly  and  other  societies 
would  be  seriously  damaged,  and,  I  believe,  the 
poor  rates  would  increase  enormously  during  the 
next  half  century.  The  State  would  have  to 
constitute  itself  into  a  huge  banking  establish- 
ment, and  its  accumulated  funds  would,  at  the 
end  of  the  Kext  80  years,  amount  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pounds.  As  this  is  a  most  important 
national  consideration,  I  will  deal  with  exact 
figures.  There  are  now  living  in  the  United 
Kingdom  295,783  males  between  20  and  21 
years  of  age.  I  will  assume  that  this  number 
commence  to  pay  1/.  per  man,  per  annum,  to  a 
State  fund.  I  will  further  assume  that  the  popu- 
Sation  remains  stationary,  and  that  the  same 
number  only,  295,783,  will  commence  to  sub- 
scribe in  every  subsequent  year.  Suppose  the 
State  were  to  repay  to  the  nominees  of  those 
persons  who  died  before  attaining  65  years  of 
age  the  amount  subscribed,  without  interest,  and 
debit  the  reserve  fund  with  2^  per  cent,  interest, 
the  reserve  fmid,  at  the  end  of  45  years,  before 
any  annuities  became  payable,  would  amount  to 
331,421,665/.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I 
have  only  taken  the  subscription  to  the  fund  at  a 
fraction  over  4:^d.  per  week,  and  I  have  excluded 
the  female  population  altogether. 
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17924.  Have  you  founded  those  calculations 
u^ion  any  scheme  which  has  been  laid  before  the 
public  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  I  have  taken  the  actual 
population  of  the  country  as  supplied  by  the 
Registrar-General. 

17925.  But  that  is  not  a  scheme;  1  asked  you 
whether  those  calculations  had  reference  to  any 
particular  scheme? — Yes,  my  Lord.  Myanswci- 
was  directed  to  the  cost  that  it  would  b(^  to  the 
country  if  any  scheme  were  in  force. 

17926.  Well,  but  cannot  you  answer  tlie  ques- 
tion whether  yoti  had  before  you  any  particular 
scheme  ;  yes,  or  no? — No  ;  I  have  no  particidar 
scheme  before  me.  If  the  State  were  to  receive 
1/.  per  annum  as  above,  and  rejiay  to  annuitaTits 
on  arriving  at  65  years  of  age  8/.  per  anmim  for 
life,  as  at  present,  the  State  would  accumulate 
636,884,853/.  at  the  end  of  80  years,  Avhicli  would 
be  451,353,720/,  in  excess  of  the  amount  required. 
I  merely  submit  these  figures,  my  Lord,  to  show 
that  I  do  not  think  the  State,  at  the  present 
time,  with  the  powers  they  possess,  deal  as  fairly 
with  the  working-classes  as  they  ought  to  do, 
without  any  subsidy. 

17927.  What  is  your  opinion  of  schemes 
brought  out  by  friendly  societies  for  annuities  in 
old  age? — Although  friendly  societies  are  much 
superior  (that  is  what  the  friendly  societies  have 
introdiiced)  to  any  suggestion  I  have  yet  seen  for 

a  State-worked  pension  scheme,  I  do  not  believe  Annuity 
that  5  per  cent,  of  the  working  men  who  join  suhprnns  of 
friendly  societies  will,  voluntarily,  subscribe  to*"*'"''"'f 
any  one  of  the  schemes  adopted  bv  the  friendly 
societies,  and  I  am  much  surprised  if  the  leaders 
of  the  societies  have  not,  themselves,  discovered 
this  fact  already. 

17928.  What  is  your  reason  for  entertaining  Examples : 
that  opinion  ? — Many  years  ago  the  Directors  of 

the  Leeds  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society 
submitted  a  scheme  to  the  members  and  deposi- 
tors, numbering  about  15,000,  with  1,500,000/. 
standing  to  their  credit,  by  which  scheme  any 
person  could  deposit  a  sum  of  money,  and  receive 
in  return  a  given  annuity  for  any  number  of 
years,  not  exceeding  40,  with  power  to  bequeath 
or  withdraw  the  balance  due,  with  3  per  cent, 
interest,  at  any  time.  Notwithstanding  that 
several  thousand  pamphlets  were  issued,  and 
large  sums  spent  in  advertising,  there  are  not 
ten  working  men  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  scheme.  Since  the  scheme  was  submitted 
the  society  has  enrolled  many  thousands  of  work- 
ing men  as  subscribers,  and  received  and  paid  out 
several  millions  of  pounds  to  the  working  classes, 
in  principal  and  interest,  in  the  ordinary  way. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  society  could  transact 
much  business  on  the  annuity  principle,  even  if 
5  per  cent,  interest  were  allowed.  If,  therefore, 
the  Leeds  Permanent,  possessing,  as  it  does,  the 
confidence  of  the  working  men  of  Leeds,  cannot 
transact  an  annuity  business,  I  do  not  believe 
that  either  the  friendly  societies  or  the  State  can 
possibly  succeed  in  such  an  imdertaking.  Now, 
my  Lord,  I  have  good  grounds  for  stating  that 
during  this  last  year  or  two  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Foresters  have 
tried  this  annuity  business,  but  with  no  success 
at  all. 

17929.  Do  you  think  such  schemes  have  been 
sufficiently  long  on  trial  to  test  their  ultimate 
success  ? — Well,  my  Lord,  we  have  tried  it — it 
was  a  pet  scheme  of  my  own — to  show  that  we 
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conld  do  much  better  for  working  men  than  the 
Government  could  do  for  them,  and  we  have 
spent  hundreds  of  pounds  in  advertising,  and  I 
am  quite  certain,  if  we  cannot  get  them  into 
this  annuity  business  in  Leeds,  that  neither  the 
Government  nor  friendly  societies  will  sncceefl. 
nslike  to  17930.  Have  you  foirad  that  the  working  men 

nitiiigcapital.ijj^yg  disinclination  to  invest  their  capital  in  the 
purchase  of  life  annuities? — They  will  not  sink 
their  capital  in  annuities  and  lock  up  their 
savings. 

17931.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  disinclina- 
tion ? — Because  they  like  command  of  it  them- 
selves with  power  to  witlulraw  one  or  two  pounds 
at  any  time.  My  experience  goes  to  show  tbat 
as  soon  as  a  working  man  has  got  10/.,  15/.,  or 
20/,,  to  his  credit,  he  has  the  greatest  repng- 
nance  to  even  draw  1/.  out  of  his  own  savings. 
We  have  hvmdreds  who  say  "  cannot  you  let  me 
"  have  lO.s.,  cannot  you  let  me  have  a  pound." 
To  be  compelled  to  take  it  in  the  shape  of  an 
annuity  at  any  fixed  time  is  unsuitable  to  them. 

17932.  Do  you  find  that  that  feeling  grows  as 
age  advances? — I  do,  my  Lord. 

17933.  And  that  men  of  60  or  65,  if  they  have 
a  hundred,  or  a  cou[)le  of  hundred  pounds,  prefer 
keeping  it  to  purchasing  annuities  ? — They  do. 
my  Lord,  and  withdrawing  small  amounts  accord- 
ing to  their  requirements. 

17934.  Let  me  refer  you  to  jjage  7  in  your 
j^^".^"''        memorandum  ? — In  page  7,  T  should   like  to 

say  that  such  is  my  conviction  about  working 
men's  annuities,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  get 
together  1,000  working  men  65  years  of  age, 
each  Avith  an  accumulated  capital  of  200/.  as 
their  sole  possession,  and  the  State  w  ere  t 
offer  each  of  them  a  Government  life  annuity 
worth  400/.,  I  do  not  believe  that  ten  of  them 
would  accept  the  offer.  The  offer  would  be 
readily  accepted  by  those  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  accumulate  larger  sums ;  but 
these  could  Avell  afford  to  do  without  State  aid. 

17935-6.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  solicitors 
who  had  experience  in  the  making  of  wills  of 
the  working  men  on  this  subject  of  the  investing 
of  their  capital  ? — 1  have,  my  Lord,  with  several 
solicitors.  1  should  like  to  put  that  in  evidence. 
Let  me  assume  that  a  working  man  at  50  years 
of  age  has  accumulated  100/.,  and  that  another 
working  man,  at  65  years  of  age,  has  also  accu- 
mulated the  same  amount  of  100/.  The  man  at 
50  years  of  age  will  not  hesitate  to  utilise  a 
portion  of  his  previous  savings  during  sickness, 
loss  of  work,  &c.  He  is  buoyed  up  with  the 
hope  that  he  Avill  be  able  to  recoup  the  extra  ex- 
penditure incurred  during  his  temporary  misfor- 
tune. When,  however,  a  man  arrives  at  65  years 
of  age.  he  will  sufter  any  amount  of  deprivation 
before  he  will  consent  to  reduce  his  little  stock 
of  money.  He  has  no  hopes  of  replacing  it  like 
the  younger  man.  I  know  that  it  has  been 
argued  that  a  man  has  no  use  for  his  money  after 
death  ;  but  a  Avorking  man  who  has  accumulated 
a  little  capital  has  as  much  pride  in  making  a  will, 
and  leaving  a  little  money  to  his  descendants,  as 
the  owner  of  broad  acres  of  land  and  the  million- 
aire have,  in  leaving  their  Avealth  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. When  Avealthy  men  consent  to  spend 
their  accumulated  capital  during  life,  and  leave 
nothing  to  their  families,  then  the  working- 
men  may  be  expected  to  follow  their  example. 
Solicitors  who  have  had  experience  in  making  the 
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Avills  of  aged  Avorking  men,  Avho  have  accumulated 
a  little  money  or  property,  can  testify  that  they 
guard  with  jealous  care  the  diminution  of  their 
savings  by  their  representatives.  I  do  not  tell 
you  this,  my  Lord,  from  experience  from  our 
oAA'n  society,  but  I  am  in  daily  connection  Avith 
many  solicitors  in  Leeds,  and  the  same  thing  is 
experienced,  that  the  older  a  man  gets  the  closer 
does  he  guard  his  savings  and  his  capital. 

17937.  Do  you  consider  the  existing  Post  Post  Offie* 
Otfice  deferred  annuity  system  suitable  to  the<le<"prre<l 
Avorking  classes?  —  I  not  only  consider  the j""""'*"" 
system  unsuitable,  but  exceedingly  unprofitable. 
As  the  system  of  deferred  annuities  as  prac- 
tised by  the  State  is,  in  my  opinion,  little  un- 
derstood, I  desire  to  explain  my  meaning  fully. 
The  public  has  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  these  tables  are  calculated  at  per  cent, 
interest,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
tables  Avere  i)repared  for  Avorking  men  at  the 
time  Avhen  capitalists  could  make  3^  per  cent, 
interest  l)y  an  inA^estment  in  Consols.  I  Avill 
give  a  single  example  taken  from  the  Govern- 
ment annuity  tables,  and  compare  it  Avith  an 
investment  in  the  Government  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  at  2|  per  cent,  interest.  By 
this  means  I  intend  to  convince  you  that  the 
Avorking  men  of  this  country  Avill  be  far  better 
off  by  an  investment  in  the  ordinary  Avav  at  2  per 
cent,  interest  than  they  possibly  could  be  by  an 
inA'estment  in  Government  annuities.  Nay,  I 
Avill  go  further  and  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  a 
Avorking  man  at  21  years  of  age  had  far  better 
invest  his  1/.  per  annum  at  1  jjer  cent,  interest  in 
a  safe  secin-ity  than  invest  the  same  amount  in 
the  so-called  Government  anniiities  at  2^  p6r 
cent,  interest.  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  are  tAvo  Avorking 
men  of  the  same  age.  A.  B.,just  before  he  is 
21  years  of  age,  undertakes  to  pay  into  the 
Government  Annuity  Fund  1/.  per  anmmi  imtil 
he  is  65  years  of  age  (45  annual  payments),  and 
then  he  is  to  receive  M/.  per  annum  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Should  he  desire  to  with- 
draAv  or  die  before  the  first  jiayment  of  an 
annuity  becomes  due,  the  pi'incipal,  Avithout 
any  interest,  will  be  repaid  to  him  or  his 
nominee.  After  the  first  instalment  of  an 
annuity  becomes  due,  the  annuitant  ceases  to 
have  any  control  over  his  capital.  C.  1).  at  21 
years  of  age  elects  to  pay  1/.  per  annum  into  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  at  2|  per  cent,  inte- 
rest until  he  is  65  (45  annual  payments).  Should 
he  desire  to  AvithdraAv  or  die  before  arriving  at 
65  years  of  age,  the  principal  and  interest  AAdllbe 
repaid  to  him  or  his  nominee.  The  following 
AA'ill  shoAv  the  relative  financial  position  of  these 
two  men  at  various  periods  during  the  44  years 
over  AA'liich  their  subscriptions  extend  : — 


Annuitant. 
Amount  r/ueto  A.  B. 
or    his  Nominee 
at  withdrawal  or 
Death. 

Depositor  in 
Savings  Bank. 
Amountdiie  to  C.  D. 
or  his  Nominee 
at  withdrawal  or 
Death. 

&   s.  d. 

£  .s.  d. 

Age  31  (after  10  annual  payments^ 

10    0  0 

11    4  1 

„  41      „     20                 -  - 

20    0  0 

25  10  11 

„  51     „     30         „  - 

30    0  0 

43  18  1 

„  65     „     45          „     -  - 

45    0  0 

81  10  4 
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Now,  if  C.  D.,  the  depositor  in  the  savings  bank 
at  2. J  per  cent,  interest,  withdrew  at  51  years  of 
age,  he  or  his  representatives  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  43/.  18a-.  Irf.   Had  he  foolishly  invested 
in  a  deferred  annuity,  the  sum  of  30/.  only  would 
be  repayable.    Again,  if  C.  D.,  the  depositor  in 
the  savings  bank,  withdrew  at  65  years  of  age, 
he  or  his  representative-  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  81/.  i0.s\  4^/. ;  but  A.  B.,  the  annuitant, 
or  his  representatives,  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
45/.  only  should  he  withdraw  or  die  at  65  years 
of  age.   Leaving  out  the  question  of  withdrawals, 
through  inability  to  keep  up  the  annual  payments, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  out  of  every  100 
persons  living  at  21  years  of  age  above  50  will 
die  before  attaining  65  years  of  age.    The  next 
consideration  is — what  is  the  respective  position 
of  these  two  men  should  they  Ije  living  at  65 
years  of  age  ?    Is  A.  B.,  the  annuitant,  after 
running  the  risk  for  44  years  of  losing  all  interest 
on  his  investments,  either  through  withdrawal  or 
death,  in  any  better  position  than  C.  i).,  the 
depositor  in  the  savings  bank,  who  ran  no  risk 
of  losing  any  intere&t  either  through  withdrawal 
or  death?    The  Government  says  to  A.  B.,  the 
annuitant,  on  arriving  at  65  years  of  age,  you 
can  elect  to  take  45/.  in  cash,  or  you  can  have 
8/.  per  annum  during  your  life.    C.   D.,  the 
depositor  in  the  savings  bank  at  2^  per  cent, 
interest,  can  at  65  years  of  age  elect  to  take 
81/.   lO.v.  Ad.  in  cash,  or  he  ca  i  pvu-chase  a 
Government  life  annuity  of  8/.  8s.  per  annmn,  or 
he  can  invest  in  a^private  annuity  company  ;  for 
example,  the    North    British   and  Mercantile 
Insurance  Company  would  grant  a  life  annuity 
oE  9/.  per  annum  for  a  payment  of  81/.  10s.  4c?. 
by  a  male,  aged  65.    I,  therefore,  ask,  is  there  a 
single  Government  actuary  who  woidd  seriously 
advise  a  working  man,  21  years  of  age,  to  invest 
1/.  per  annum  imtil  he  arrived  at  65,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  a  Government  annuity  of 
SI.  per  annum,  in  preference  to  making  the  same 
investment  in  a  Government  savings  bank,  at  so 
low  a  rate  as  1  h  per  cent,  interest.    To  recom- 
mend such  a  course  would,  I  maintain,  be  mis- 
leading to  working  men.    Now,  my  Lord,  in  that 
statement  I  submit  that  there  is  all  the  difficulty 
about  working  men  sinking   their   money  in 
annuities. 

17938.  Leaving  out  the  risk  of  losing  either 
principal  or  interest  by  withdrawal  or  death 
before  65  years  of  age,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
immediate  life  annuities  for  working  men  before 
65  years  of  age  ? — They  are  quite  unsuitable  to 
the  wants  of  working  men,  and  no  reasonable 
amount  of  subsidy  will  make  them  attractive. 

17939.  When  you  say  "subsidy,"  you  mean 
subsidy  by  the  State? — I  do,  ray  Lord.  At 
the  present  tune  a  male,  65  years  of  age,  has  to 
pay  125/.  12.s.  to  Government  for  an  annuity  of 
13/.  per  annum  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  value  of  a  life  annuity  of  a  male  at  65  years 
of  age  taken  on  the  general  population,  and  cal- 
culated at  2^  per  cent,  interest,  is  only 
111/.  18s.  6rf.  There  is,  however,  a  still  greater 
consideration  which  working  men  take  into 
account.  A.  working  man  at  65  years,  who  has 
been  struggling  for  many  years  to  accumulate  a 
small  cripital  of  125/.  12s.,  says  to  himself,  "If  I 
part  with  my  capital  of  125/.  12.v.  to  Government 
in  exchange  for  a  life  annuity  of  13/.  per  annum. 


Chairman — continued. 

and  die  before  I  am  74|  years  old,  I  shall  not 
have  I'eceived  back  mv  principal,  and  if  I  die 
within  11  years,  I  shall  not  have  received  back 
my  principal  ])lus  2i  percent,  interest."  At  the 
present  time  there  are  130,065  males  living  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  65  years  of  age  and  under 
66.  Now  suppose  every  male  at  65  years  of  age 
were  to  purchase  a  Government  life  annuity, 
one-half  of  them  would  not  live  Ion"*  enousrh  to 
get  their  own  money  back  without  any  interest, 

17940.  Have  yon  anything  further  to  say  withwantof 
reference  to  the  unpopularity  of  deferred  an- success, 
nuities  ? — I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  passing 

of  the  Act  in  reference  to  the  Post  Office 
deferred  annuities,  186-1.  In  that  year  the 
Treasury  reported  that  the  tables  were  compiled 
at  3  per  cent,  interest.  During  the  17  following 
years  only  11,646  contracts  were  entered  into  for 
tlie  ])urchase  of  Government  annuities,  being  an 
average  of  less  than  700  per  annum.  No  one,  I 
think,  will  deny  that  that  the  friendly  societies 
did  more  sood  for  the  Avorklna:  men  in  any  one 
year  (between  1864  and  1881)  than  the  Govern- 
ment accomplished  through  the  deferred  annuity 
scheme  during  the  whole  period  of  17  years. 
For  many  years  the  society  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected (the  Leeds  Permanent  Society)  has  opened 
at  the  least  an  average  of  3,000  new  accounts 
per  anmmi.  Since  its  establishment  in  1848  up 
to  the  present  time  106,000  accounts  have  been 
opened.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
three-fourths  of  these  accounts  have  been  opened 
by  the  working  classes  only.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  several  other  equally  pros- 
perous Institutions  in  Leeds.  I  quote  these 
particulars  to  show  that  working  men  prefer  their 
own  institutions  to  any  institution  connected  with 
the  State. 

17941.  Have  you  considered  the  large  per- putu^g  gt^tus 
centage  of  the  population  of  males  in  the  United  of  aged  not  to 
Kingdom,  above  70  years  of  age,  who  are  now  in  ^«  ^""^611  by 
the  workhouse  or  receiving  parish  relief  ?— I  have  ;  P''*'*^"'' 
and  If  the  whole  population  above  70  years  of 

age  were  now  in  the  workhouse,  my  opinion  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  rising  generation  to  avoid  such 
a  misfortune  would  not  be  altered.  To  enable 
me  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  rising  generation,  I  should  endeavour 
to  compare  what  the  financial  position  of  those 
now  above  70  years  of  age  was  30  or  40  years 
ago,  with  the  financial  position  of  working  men 
now  between  30  and  40  years  of  age.  Because 
10  men  are  now  in  the  workhouse  at  70  years  of 
age,  is  it  to  be  inferred,  notwithstanding  all  the 
increased  energv  of  friendly  societies,  and  the 
gigantic  amount  of  capital  now  being  accumu- 
lated by  working  men,  that  out  of  every  20  men 
now  living  at  40  years  of  age,  10  are  to  die 
before  attaining  70,  and  the  remaining  10  to  go 
into  tlie  workhouse  ?  This  appears  to  be  the 
argument  of  the  advocates  for  State-aided 
pensions.  What  is  wanted  Is  work  for  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  toil,  and  friendly  and  other 
associations  are  capable  of  teaching  "them  thrift. 

17942.  Supposing  that  Parliament  Avere  to  Most  can  save 
give  assistance  in  the  shape  of  pensions  and  but  will  not. 
annuities  to  the  aged  in  order  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  workhouse,  have  you  anything  to  suggest 
as  to  how  such  assistance  should  be  given  ? — 
There  are,  my  Lord,  unquestionably  many 
thousands  of  the  working  classes,  in  middle  lil'e, 
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who  cannot  spare  more  than  perhaps  3c?.  or  4c?. 
per  week  out  of  their  wages  for  provision  against 
sickness  and  old  age,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a  far  larger  number  of  the  working 
classes,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  can  well  afford 
to  spare  Is.  or  25.  per  week  out  of  their  wages, 
but  who  never  provide  \d.  for  either  sickness  or 
old  age.  By  the  increased  energy  of  friendly 
societies,  the  multiplication  of  institutions  for 
receiving  the  small  savings  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  spread  of  education,  the  number 
of  improvident  working  men  is  yearly  diminish- 
ing, if,  however,  it  became  law  that  indis- 
criminate relief  was  to  be  given  in  either  sickness 
or  old  age,  alike  to  the  provident  and  the  im- 
provident, a  great  blow  would  be  struck  at  the 
magnanimous  work  which  is  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  great  friendly  societies  of  this  country, 
with  ihe  probability  of  a  decrease  of  provident 
habits. 

,  ,.  ...  17943.  With  reference  to  your  last  statement 
relief  would  it  has  been  frequently  argued  before  us  that  as 
irijuro  thntr,  55.  a  Week,  though  giving  some  security  against 
und  increase  absolute  Want  in  old  age,  faUs  far  short  of 
supplying  reasonable  comfort,  such  a  provision 
so  far  from  interfering  with  the  spirit  of  thrift 
would  only  animate  it  to  increased  exertions. 
That  is,  a  man  is  more  likely  to  be  thrifty  Avho 
has  got  OS.  assured  to  him  than  a  man  who  has 
nothing  ;  that  he  would  be  thrifty  for  the 
purpose  of  inci'easing  his  comfort  in  old  age  ; 
what  do  you  say  to  that  argument  ? — I  do  not 
believe  it,  my  Lord ;  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
more  you  give  to  the  working  classes  the  greater 
improvidence  Avill  exist  amongst  them ;  that  is  my 
candid  opiniou. 

Value  of  17944.  Have  you  any  set  plan  for  making 

friendly         the  friendly  societies  the  agents  for  providing  a 

society  superannuation  payment  ? — If  every  man  who  is 

provision.  i  ^       j  '  ^ 

not   at   present   connected  with   any  friendly 

society,  and  who  can  afford  to  spare  Is.  or  '2s. 
per  week  out  of  his  wages,  would  subscribe  Zd. 
or  4c?.  per  week  of  their  surplus  income  to  a 
i'riendly  society,  these  admirable  institutions 
would  soon  double  their  income  Avith  very  trifling 
increase  of  expense,  and  the  benefits  now  given 
by  friendly  societies  would  be  considerably  in- 
creased, and  they  would  be  able  to  open  their 
courts  and  lod<ies  in  every  corner  of  the  country. 
It  is  in  this  direction  that  we  must  look  for  a 
clearance  of  our  workhouses  in  the  future.  The 
relief  to  be  given  to  men  in  old  age  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  measured  by  the  efforts  made  to 
provide  for  themselves  during  their  earlier  and 
middle  life.  When  a  man  has  arrived  at  65  or 
70  years  of  age  and  is  past  work  ;  and  when  he 
has  neither  money,  relations,  nor  friends  to 
support  him  during  old  age  and  incapacity,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  if  such  a  man  has  sup- 
ported himself  and  his  family  in  past  years  Avhen 
state  aid,  if  he  was  able  to  work,  without  making  any  claim 
any,  should  he      ^]^g  p^^j.  j-^tes,  and  if  after  his  Aveekly  i)ay- 

to  all  aged  who        4.  i-     i:  •     ji  •  ^     r-  .l  i  • 

have  shown  ments  to  his  friendly  society  for  support  during 
tl'iift.  sickness,  he  was  unable  to  make  provision  for  old 

age,  that  man  has  the  same  claim  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  State  for  any  subsidy  as  the 
man  would  have  Avho  had  been  paying  1/.  per 
annum  into  a  State  fund. 

17945.  Then  would  you  be  prepared  to  support 
a  proposal  for  a  State  contribution  to  the  persons 
that  you  have  just  described  ? — -Yes,  I  should. 


Chairman — continued. 

my  Lord,  except  for  the  great  cost  that  would 
be  incurred  to  the  nation  ;  but  I  think  that 
subsidy  should  be  given  to  the  friendly  societies 
Avlio  have  the  guarding  and  protecting  of  the 
working  classes  during  their  capacity  for  Avork. 
The  difficulty  is  to  prevent  State  aid  being  an 
encouragement  to  improvidence. 

17946.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you  ;  you 
have  supposed  the  case  of  a  man  Avho  has 
subscribed  to  a  friendly  society,  but  Avho  becomes 
old  and  he  has  no  means  of  supporting  himself, 
but  Avho  has  been  an  industrious  man  and  has 
never  come  upon  the  poor  rates,  and  you  suggest 
that  such  a  man  has  as  strong  a  claim  upon  the 
Government  for  assistance  as  the  man  Avho  had 
been  paying  1/.  per  annum  into  a  State  fund. 
You  mean  that  the  payment  into  the  State  fund 
is  not  a  bit  more  meritorious  than  a  payment  into 
a  friendly  society  ;  that  is  so? — That  is  so,  ray 
Lord. 

17947.  Then  that  assumes  that  the  friendly 
society  does  not  provide  for  old  age  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  the  friendly  societies  can  provide  for 
old  age  without  a  considerable  increase  of  contri- 
butions ;  they  are  making;'  the  attempt,  but  I 
believe  it  Avill  be  a  great  failure,  and  I  think  the 
State  could  assist  them  in  that  direction. 

17948.  Trade  societies,  as  aa^c  have  had 
evidence,  miners'  associations,  engineers,  and 
various  other  trade  societies,  provide  for  super- 
annuations ;  Avhy  should  not  the  contribu- 
tions to  friendly  societies  be  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  sive  assistance  during  old  age  ? — I  do 
not  believe,  and  I  think  I  could  provide  statistics, 
my  Lord,  to  show  ;  I  do  not  think  the  trade 
associations  or  any  other  associations  provide 
anything  for  5  per  cent,  of  the  population  above 
65  years  of  age,  and  I  think  if  the  State  had  to 
take  them  under  its  protection,  by  aAvarding 
people  according  to  their  OAvn  savings  Avhile  they 
are  able  to  AVork,  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible 
incentive  to  thrift  in  early  life.  I  do  not  believe 
that  5  per  cent,  of  the  present  population  are 
receiving  any  aid  from  any  society  in  consequence 
of  old  age.  My  decided  opinion  is  that  that  is 
the  proper  direction  in  which  any  State  aid  should 
go  so  as  to  assistthose  who  have  assisted  themseh-es. 

17949.  Would  you  like  to  add  anything  tOgu^ge«ted 
AA'hat  you  have  stated  ? — I  should  just  like,  my  scheme. 
Lord,  to  say  when  a  man  arrives  at  60  or  65 
years  of  age,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  utilize 

his  capital,   whether  it   consists  of  labour  or 

savings,  as   he   thinks   proper.     If  State  aid 

is   to    be   given,  which   I    do   not  advocate, 

I  would  suggest  that  a*  many  years  as  a  man  .  ^ 

can  keep  himself  after  arriving  at  65  years  of  JJ^/^^forggch 

age,  he  shall  have  as  many  sixpences  per  week  year  of 

for  the  remainder  of  his  life;  such  weekly  pay- '■«'«Pf/"''„ 
1  4.    ^  A    -  ^   after  66,  «p  to 

ments,  however,  not  to  exceed  0.9.  per  week.  ^^.^ 

The  great  advantage  of  such  a  scheme  Avould  be 
that  working  men  would  alAA^ays  have  command 
over  their  own  savings  and  interest  thereon, 
which  they  could  use  in  case  of  emergency,  or 
bequeath  at  death.  The  mortality  rates  would 
never  enter  into  the  calculations.  There  would 
be  no  sacrifice  of  either  principal  or  interest 
at  withdrawal  or  death.  Such  a  scheme 
could  be  carried  out  by  county  councils, 
parish  councils,  &c.,  Avithout  any  inter- 
ference by  the  State,  and  thus  avoid  the 
great  financial  complications,  to  which  I  have 
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before  referred,  of  a  stupendous  State  fund.  My 
personal  opinion  is  that  such  a  scheme  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  the  friendly 
societies  in  the  country,  and  would  be  the 
greatest  possible  incentive  to  thrift  in  early  and 
middle  life. 

17950.  Is  this  a  scheme  that  you  suggest  only 
in  the  case  of  the  idea  of  State  aid  being  enter- 
tained, or  is  it  one  which  under  any  circumstances 
you  would  be  prepared  to  support  ? — If  it  be 
decided  to  give  State  aid.  I  am  no  advocate  for 
State  aid.  Of  course,  my  Lord,  there  would 
have  to  be  some  registry  (I  think  it  scarcely  comes 
within  my  province  to  recommend),  there  would 
have  to  be  some  registry  to  show  who  had  received 
poor  relief  during  the  time  that  he  was  able  to 
work,  but  if  State  aid  is  to  be  granted  I 
would  give  relief  to  every  man  when  he  is 
65,  70,  75,  or  80  years  of  age.  I  would  allow 
him  to  select  any  period  of  his  life  after  65 
years  of  age,  when  he  shovild  be  entitled  to  the 
State  fund,  but  if  he  had  made  any  claim  upon 
the  Poor  Law  before  65  years  of  age  then  he 
should  not  have  a  right  to  make  any  claim. 

17951.  Your  opinions  seem  to  have  been  Ibunded 
very  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  at  Leeds  and  in  the  north  of  England  ; 
do  you  think  aJl  that  you  have  said  is  appli- 
cable to  the  centre  and  south  of  England  ? — I 
think  so,  my  Lord. 

17952.  You  have  been  talking  freely  of  con- 
tributions of  \s.  and  2s.  a  week  by  the  working 
classes,  and  I  suppose  that  those  contributions 
out  of  the  wages  earned  at  Leeds  and  pretty 
generally  in  the  north  would  not  be  beyond 
their  capacity  ;  but  have  you  considered  the 
case  of  the  agricultural  population  and  of  the 
labouring  population  about  the  towns  in  England, 
and  considered  whether  they,  having  families  to 
support,  could  subscribe  such  sums  as  you  have 
mentioned,  Is.  or  2s.  a  week?— I  have,  my 
Lord,  referred  to  the  class  of  people  who  can- 
not spare  more  than  2c?.  or  3rf.  per  week  out 
of  their  wages,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
position  of  such  men  has  influenced  me  in 
suggesting  how  State  aid  might  be  given.  I 
think  the  labouring  population,  the  agricultural 
population,  can  fff^rd  his  2d.  or  Zd.  per  week 
to  his  friendly  societies,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  if  all  the  working  classes  would  subscribe 
to  the  friendly  societies  that  can  afford  to  sub- 
scribe to  them,  the  expenses  of  societies  would 
be  considerably  reduced,  and  their  benefits  would 
be  proportionately  increased. 

17953.  When  you  say  their  expenses,  you 
mean  the  expenses  of  the  societies  ? — The 
expenses  of  the  societies  ;  the  expenses  of 
management. 

17954.  Now,  you  have  made  no  mention  all 
through  this  of  women ;  have  you  considered 
the  case  of  women  ? — I  have,  my  Lord.  I  would 
deal  with  women  jus^  in  the  same  way  that  I 
should  deal  with  the  male  population.  My 
figures  would  be  a  little  more  than  doubled.  We 
have  more  women  living  than  men. 

17955.  But  do  you  think  that  women  would 
be  able  to  make  the  same  provision  for  their 
old  age  as  men? — Yes.  I  think  there  is  a 
tendency  among  the  working  classes  population 
to  make  better  provision  for  their  widows  than 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  past. 
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17956-7.  Yes  ;  but  do  the  women  themselves 
subscribe  ?    Is  the  payment  made  in  their  name 
and  for  their  use  ? — I  think  so,  my  Lord. 

17958.  In  what  sort  of  societies? — In  the 
burial  societies. 

17959.  Well,  they  provide  for  the  decent 
burial  for  themselves  and  their  children,  but  that 
will  not  make  them  much  the  happier  during 
life  ? — No  ;  that  is  so. 

17960.  Have  you  really  considered  in  Avhat  a 
very  imsatisfactory  condition  the  provision  for 
women  in  old  age  now  is  ? — No.  My  remarks 
wovdd  apply  to  the  women  as  Avell  as  to  the  men 
who  have  passed  65  years  of  age. 

17961.  That  is  to  say,  do  you  mean  that  if  a 
man  is  married  his  wife  should  subscribe  as 
much  as  he  does  in  order  to  get  the  same  benefits 
as  he  does  ? — No,  my  Lord.  I  do  not  want  a  man 
to  subscribe  at  all  to  any  particular  institution. 
I  would  allow  him  to  act  as  a  free  agent,  to 
invest  his  money  just  as  he  thinks  proper  ;  but 
if  he  keeps  himself  and  his  wife  out  of  the  work- 
house until  they  are  70  years  of  age  I  would  give 
them  the  State  aid,  if  State  aid  is  to  be  given, 
which  I  do  not  advocate. 

17962.  A  man  subsci-ibes  to  a  friendly  society 
through  his  life,  and  we  have  it  in  evidence  that 
even  where  there  is  no  special  provision  for 
superannuation,  very  few  members  of  friendly 
societies  ever  come  upon  the  poor  rate.  But 
that  does  not  apply  to  wumen.  Women  have 
no  friendly  societies,  as  a  rule,  to  go  to  ;  women 
have  not  many  means  of  making  small  invest- 
ments with  a  view  to  support  themselves  in  old 
age,  as  men  have? — No. 

17963.  Well,  then,  how  would  you  deal  with  Few  come  on 

them? — My  own  opinion  is,  my  Lord,  that  there f'^'l* 

*'       (>         I  1  "^1  ,  .         husbands  have 

are  very,  very  tew  old  women  who  are  makuig  a  been  in 

claim  on  the  poor  rates  whose  husbands  have  societies. 

been  connected  with  any  friendly  societies  ;  you 

will  find  it  a  very  small  proportion.  ' 

Mr.  Henley. 

17964.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  of  a 
single  woman,  or  a  widow,  having  been  kept  off 
the  poor  rates  by  belonging  to  a  friendly  society  ? 
— I  have  not. 

17965.  You  have  never  known  such  a  case  ? — 
No  ;  I  am  not  acquainted,  except  that  from  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  many  ex-chainnen  of  the 
board  of  guardians  I  find  that  of  the  great 
numbers  of  women  that  they  have  before  them 
very  few  of  the  husbands  have  been  connected 
with  any  friendly  societies. 

17966.  I  am  speaking  entirely  now  of  single 
women  or  widows  ;  ycu  have  never  known  such 
a  case? — No. 

17967.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  how  many  women 
there  are  in  Leeds  who  separately  belong  to  a 
friendly  society  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

17968.  Do   you   know   anything  about   the  Workh ouse. 
Leeds  workhouse  at  all  ? — I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  its  internal  management.    I  know 

that  it  is  weU  managed,  and  I  know  all  the 
guardians.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  its 
management. 

17969.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  Avorkhouse  ? — 
No. 

17970.  You  said,  in   your   memorandum  of  Advocatees 

evidence,  "on  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  strono-*'"^' , 
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"  advocate  for  a  real  supervision  by  the  State 
"  over  all  institutions  in  which  working  men 
"  invest  their  savings,  whether  worked  through 
"  the  registry  office  or  any  other  Government 
"  Department."  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
explain  the  sort  of  supervision  you  intended 
the  Government  Department  to  exercise  ? — Yes. 
I  think  in  all  friendly  societies,  savings  banks, 
building  societies,  and  every  institution  in  which 
the  working  classes  invest  their  savings,  there 
ought  to  be  the  strictest  supervision  by  some 
Department  of  the  State.  I  myself  gave  evi- 
dence before  a  Select  Committee  on  Building 
Societies  a  short  time  ago,  and  recommended 
supervision. 

17971.  Will  you  tell  us,  if  you  please,  the  kind 
of  supervision  that  you  contemplate  ? — You  may 
call  it  a  E-egisti-y  Office,  or  the  Board  of  Trade. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  Registry  Office  is  merely 
a  registry  of  documents.  I  would  give  the  de- 
partment much  larger  powers. 

17972.  What  larger  powers  would  you  give? 
The  Registry  should  have  power  to  send  a  Govern- 
ment auditor,  a  Government  inspector,  at  any 
time,  to  societies. 

17973.  To  do  what?  The  men  they  send, 
what  should  they  do  when  they  got  there  ? — To 
make  an  inspection  of  their  books,  and  how 
they  are  keeping  their  accounts.  Let  me  assume 
that  the  Registi*y  Office  had  had  such  a  power, 
for  instance,  with  the  Liberator  Building 
Society,  I  think  he  would  be  a  very  poor  official 
if  he  could  not  have  gone  into  those  offices,  and 
seen  by  the  books,  and  told  at  once  that  it  was  a 
rotten  society. 

17974.  Well,  we  have  got  so  far  as  this,  I 
think  that  you  would  have  Government  inspectors 
go  down  to  see  that  the  books  were  properlykept  ? 
—Yes. 

17975.  Should  you  advise  that  they  should 
have  any  power  to  audit,  or  any  duty  to  audit? 
Yes  ;  simply  a  power  to  inspect  books  and  docu- 
ments. 

17976.  That  would  be  another  question  alto- 
gether. Then  in  regard  to  audit,  should  you 
make  them  responsible  for  the  audit  of  the 
accounts  ? — Oh,  no  ;  I  would  not  make  them 
responsible.  Their  duty  should  be  to  make  a 
report  to  the  members. 

17977.  Again,  you  say  in  your  memoran- 
dum : — "  When  a  man  has  arrived  at  05  or 
"  70  years  of  age,  and  is  past  work,  and 
"  when  he  has  neither  money,  relations,  nor 
"  friends  to  support  him  during  old  age  and  inca- 
"  pacity,  T  respectfully  submit  that  if  such  a  man 
"  has  supported  himself  and  his  family  in  past 
"  years,  when  he  was  able  to  work,  without 
"  making  any  claim  on  the  poor  rates — ,"  That 
man  would  practically  be  destitute  if  he  had 
neither  money,  relations,  nor  friends  to  support 
him  ;  he  would  be  destitute,  would  he  not  ? — 
Yes. 

17978.  And  therefore,  if  he  chose,  he  could 
apply  for  poor  relief  ? — Yes. 

17979.  He  would  have  a  claim  for  poor  relief  ? 
—Yes. 

17980.  Now,  how  are  you  to  ascertain  whether 
a  man  has  "  supported  himself  and  his  family  in 
"  past  years,  when  he  was  able  to  work,  without 
"  making  any  claim  on  the  poor  rates  "  ?  How 
would  you  arrive  at  that  ? — I  have  not  given  that 


Mr.  Henley — continued, 
question  consideration.  I  think  that  if  the  State 
decided  to  give  relief,  it  would  be  for  the  State 
to  devise  a  scheme,  some  registry,  by  which 
they  could  ascertain  whether  a  person  has  pro- 
vided for  himself  before  attaining  65  years  of 
age. 

17981.  I  will  assume  that  the  man  received  re- 
lief at  Aberdeen  to  begin  with  ;  and  then  he 
went  to  Dublin  and  received  relief  there  ;  and 
then  he  went  to  Bristol  and  received  relief  there ; 
do  you  think  it  Avould  be  possible  to  find  that  out 
after  that  man's  life  of  45  years  ? — Yes.  I  think 
I  could  devise  a  scheme  myself,  if  the  Govern- 
ment cannot,  I  think  I  -  could  devise  one  that 
would  enable  you  to  ascertain  such  facts.  How 
do  they  do  it  in  Germany  ;  they  know  aU  a 
man's  previous  history  there  ? 

17982.  It  would  be  necessary,  would  it  not, 
to  keep  a  register  of  all  paupers  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  a  nominal  register  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Pell. 

17983.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  Co-operative 
co-operative  societies  at  Leeds  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  I  am*°"*''^'- 
coming  in  almost  daily  contact  with  people  con- 
nected with  co-operative  societies.    I  am  not  a 
member. 

17984.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted,  then, 
with  the  number  of  members  they  contain? — 
Yes.  The  Leeds  Co-(iperative  Society  has 
31,000  members. 

17985.  And  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
amount  invested  ? — Yes.  I  should  think  nearly 
half  of  our  members  are  connected  with  the 
Co-operative  Society.  The  paid-up  share  capital 
in  the  Co-operative  Society  is  373,000/. 

17986.  Are  you  yourself  a  member  of  any  co- 
operative society?  — No,  I  am  not. 

17987.  You  know  that  under  the  laws  regu- 
lating those  societies,  a  member  is  empowered, 
when  he  joins  a  friendly  society,  to  nominate 
who  his  legatee  shall  be  ? — Yes,  up  to  a  certain 
amount.  £.  100  is  the  maximum  amount  fixed 
by  the  Leeds  Co-operative  Society,  which  the 
nominee  can  I'eceive  at  the  death  of  a  member. 

17988.  And  I  think  that  the  secretary  is 
liable  to  be  fined  if  he  does  not  call  upon  the 
member  when  he  joins  to  nominate  that  legatee  ? 
— I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  friendly 
and  co-operative  societies. 

17989-90.  Now  do  you  know  whether  iu  prac- 
tice the  members  of  the  societies  in  Leeds  have 
generally  availed  themselves  of  the  power  of 
nominating  that  legatee? — No,  I  do  not  think 
they  do  ;  you  can  fairly  take  it  that  Avorking- 
men  will  take  the  same  course  in  co-operative 
societies  as  they  do  in  building  societies. 

17991.  Oh,  no,  excuse  me,  there  are  special 
laws  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  usual  custom 
adopted  by  working-men ;  and  I  know  that 
very  few  nominate. 

17992.  At  all  events,  you  believe  that  there  interest  in 
is  a  very  large  sum  of  money  invested  in  shares 

in  the  provident  societies  and  industrial  societies 
in  Leeds  ? — Yes.  £.  400,001)  is  invested  in  the 
Leeds  Industrial  Co-operative  Society. 

17993.  ^s  a  method  of  investment? — Yes. 
17994-9.  And  that  that  increases  ? — Yes.       out  relief  in 
18000-2,  Now,  many  witnesses   whom   thCgJ^J™ *° 

Commission  have  examined  have  advocated  a  destitution 

liberal  bestowal  of  out-door  relief  in  the  way  of 'y*"^'* '"i"'® 
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Mr.  Pell — continued, 
a  bounty,  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  any  amount  of 
pension  likely  to  be  granted  under  the  various 
schemes  before  us.  Now,  what  effect  do  you 
think  this  proposal  in  your  judgment  would 
have  on  the  prospects  and  positions  of  friendly 
societies  if  it  were  carried  into  effect  ? — I  am 
afraid  it  would  have  a  very  serious  and  a  very 
prejudicial  effect  against  all  friendly  societies 
and  all  investment  societies  if  out-door  relief 
were  indiscriminately  given. 

18003.  Do  you  believe,  taking  your  experience 
among  the  people  at  Leeds,  and  at  Sheffield, 
which  you  have  referred  to,  that  if  Parliament 
was  to  enact  that  the  guardians  of  the  poor — the 
district  councillors,  as  they  may  be  — should  have 
the  power  of  granting  a  more  liberal  amount  of 
out-door  relief,  do  you  believe  that  if  that 
became  the  case  in  the  county,  it  would  seriously 
damage — I  am  reminded  they  have  the  povver, 
undoubtedly  ;  but  if  it  became  the  practice  under 
the  new  administration  of  every  county  to  give 
liberal  out-door  relief  to  the  old,  or,  indeed,  to 
the  young,  who  might  be  sick  or  incapable  of 
work,  that  that  would  have  a  damaging  effect 
upon  the  pi'ospects  of  friendly  societies  ? — I  do, 
indeed ;  I  think  the  rates  would  be  increased, 
and  the  friendly  societies  would  do  much  less 
business. 

18004.  I  must  explain  that  when  I  made  use 
of  the  term  "  liberal  "  I  meant  a  more  consider- 
able amount  given  to  the  individual,  not  a 
scattering  abroad  in  small  sums  over  the  popu- 
lation, little  sums  indeed,  but  a  more  liberal 
bestowal  of  out-door  relief  in  the  individual 
cases — it  would  be  damaging  ? — It  would  be 
damaging  very  seriously  to  them.  ; 

Mr.  Booth. 

18005.  Mr.  Fatkin,  in  your  memorandum  you 
add  to  the  amount  the  members  of  a  building 
society  had  standing  to  their  credit  at  one  time  that 
which  they  had  withdrawn  during  20  years  for 
certain  purposes  ;  how  do  you  know  for  what  pur- 
poses the  money  was  withdrawn? — Well,  I  cannot 
speak  to  the  whole  sum,  but  as  a  rule  the  with- 
drawals are  for  the  purchasing  of  property  ;  that 
is,  a  person  will  enter  shares,  and  go  on  pay- 
ing his  2s.  or  Zs.  a  week,  or  his  Is.  a  week,  until 
he  accumulates  20/.,  30/.,  40/.  or  50/. ;  then  he 
borrows  from  the  society  three  times  as  much 
as  he  has  got.  As  a  rule  we  advance  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  property.  When  he 
has  got  50/.  or  60/.  in,  he  is  then  in  a  position  to 
buy  two  or  three  cottages. 

18006.  So  that  a  proportion  of  the  money 
which  he  draws  is  drawn  out,  and  the  money 
which  is  lent  him  is  lent  him  from  the  deposits 
of  other  people  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

18007.  And  your  view  is  that  the  bulk  of 
what  is  drawn  out  is  invested,  or  may  be  looked 
upon  as  drawn  out  for  old  age  ? — I  have  stated 
it  repeatedly- — as  soon  as  a  person  gets  51.  or  6/., 
or  10/.  in  his  deposit  book,  he  has  the  greatest 
reluctance  to  withdraw — he  will  resort  to  any- 
thing before  he  will  draw  his  money  out, 
except  for  other  investment  or  provision  during 
sickness  or  old  age.  We  have  hundreds,  nay, 
1  may  say  thousands,  of  cases  where  a  person 
comes  :  "  Well,  cannot  you  let  me  have  as  small  a 
"  sum  as  1/.  or  10s.  ?  "  You  may  take  it  as  a  fact 
that  not  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  members 
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draw  out  their  money  except  for  a  good  pur- 
pose. 

18008.  For   other   investments  ? — For  other 
investments. 

18009.  Mostly  for  other  investments  ? — Mostly 
for  other  investments. 

18010.  Then  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  with  vital  statistics, 
regard  to  some  of  your  calculations,  what  life 

tables  you  have  used  ? — I  took,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  statement,  the  general  population  from  the 
Registrar  General,  the  whole  population  of 
England. 

18011.  What  are  called  Dr.  Ogle's  tables?— 
Dr.  Ogle's  tables,  yes  ;  and  I  have  worked  it  out 
from  Dr.  Ogle's  tables,  taken  every  year  from 
the  whole  population  of  the  country,  male  and 
female  alike,  showing  the  number  of  the  whole 
population  living  at  the  present  time,  from  two 
years  of  age  up  to  a  hundred,  all  the  population 
worked  out  according  to  Dr.  Ogle's  tables. 

18012.  Have  you  in  your  calculations  taken 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  population  as  it 
exists  now  is  entirely  abnormal  in  its  proportions 
of  age,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  its  number  ? 
— 1  take  the  last  population  of  1891,  and  I  find 
out,  while  we  are  increasing  — a  great  deal  is  made 
of  it — while  we  are  increasing  the  average  rate  of 
life  it  is  very  unsatisfactory,  because  we  are  only 
keeping  delicate  children  and  young  people  a 
few  years  longer ;  but  when  a  person  gets  to  40 
or  50  years  of  age  their  duration  of  life  is  not  so 
good  now  as  it  was  50  years  ago. 

18013.  Yes  ;  but  that  is  not  my  point.  My 
point  was,  considering  the  probabilities  of  life, 
you  have  not  taken  merely  the  proportion  of  the 
old  to-day  to  the  young  to-day,  but  you  have 
taken  the  question  of  the  probabilities  of  the  age 
at  M'hich  death  occurs  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

18014.  Then,  with  regard  to  your  proposals 
for  relief  in  old  age.  If  savings  turned  out  to 
be  insufficient,  I  understand  you  propose  three 
plans.  One,  which — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
in  your  notes  or  not,  but  you  mentioned  it  in  your 
evidence — was  that  the  amounts  given  bv  the 
State  should  be  in  proportion  to  saving  ? — No. 

18015.  You  used  those  words  ?- — -No;  iii  pro- suggested 
portion  to  how  long  he  could  keep  himself  after  pension 
65  years  of  age.    What  I  said  in  my  evidence 

was,  I  think,  that  when  a  person  had  arrived  at 
65  years  of  age  his  allowance  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  years  that  he  could 
support  himself  after  65  years  of  age. 

18016.  That  occurs  in  here  in  your  notes,  and 
I  was  going  on  to  that,  and  if  I  have  misunder- 
stood you  that  is  quite  sufficient.  I  thought  you 
said  (I  took  down  the  words)  that  the  award  should 
be  in  proportion  to  savings,  that  that  was  the 
proper  direction  which  State  aid  should  take  ? — I 
am  sorry  if  I  have  misled  you  in  that  respect,  be- 
cause that  is  not  my  intention. 

18017.  Well,  then,  taking  the  other,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  age  attained  for  those  who  have 
not  asked  relief,  beginning  with  Qd.  a  week  after 
arriving  at  65  years  of  age,  and  then  rising 
another  Qd.  a  week  for  each  year  that  they  con 
tinue  to  keep  themselves  off  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

18018.  That  is  correct? — Just  so;  that  is, 
that  if  a  person  arrived  at  75  years  of  age,  I 
would  allow  him  5s.  per  week  at  75  if  he  kept 
off  the  rates  until  he  attained  75  years  of  age; 
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if  he  had  attained  73  years  of  age  I  would  allow 
him  45. 

18019.  But  if  previous  to  he  had  come  at 
all  for  relief  he  would  be  in  another  category, 
and  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  this  pension  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  want  to  strike  off  the  improvident  and 
thriftless. 

18020.  I  see.  Well,  then,  supposing  that  an 
old  man  or  an  old  woman  reached  Gfj  or  even  70, 
and  was  in  receipt  of  this  small  allowance  of  Qd. 
or  Iv.  a  week,  and  then  came  for  i-elief,  what 
would  you  do  ;  strike  it  off  altogether,  or  would 
they  continue  to  have  that  Avhich  they  had  pre- 
viously earned  ? — Oh,  no  ;  T  would  let  every 
person  be  at  liberty  to  select  either  a  pension  or 
the  workhouse  after  he  arrived  at  65  years  of 
age;  he  should  lake  his  pension,  but  assuming 
that  he  took  a  pension  at  70  years  of  age,  that 
is  2s.  6d.  a  week,  I  would  give  no  further  relief 
after. 

18021.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question 
exactly  ;  perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  under- 
stood. My  point  is  this  :  I  understand  that  an 
old  man  or  an  old  woman,  according  to  your 
proposal,  who  attains  the  age  of  65,  and  who 
has  not  up  to  that  time  asked  for  parish  relief, 
shall  have  an  allowance  of  6d.  a  week ;  that 
after  another  year  has  elapsed  that  allowance 
shall  become  Is.  a  week.  Is  that  not  it  ? — Oh, 
no,  they  mvist  make  the  selection  themselves. 
If  a  person  at  67  years  of  age,  being  two  years 
past  65,  elects  to  take  l.«.,  that  person  cannot 
come  hereafter,  at  70,  and  take  a  further  sum. 
If  he  had  made  no  claim  before  75,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  5s.  per  week,  and  any  person  should 
be  at  liberty  to  give  up  his  pension  at  any  time 
and  go  into  the  house.  That  is  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  scheme,  to  give  some  inducement  for 
people  to  be  provident  in  order  to  keep  them  off 
the  claim  as  long  as  they  can ;  but  if  a  person 
comes  on  to  the  fund  for  Is.  a  week  when  he  is 
67  years  of  age,  he  cannot  get  any  increase 
after. 

18022.  Quite  so  ;  I  am  very  glad  I  asked  the 
question,  for  I  had  not  exactly  understood  it  ? — 
The  whole  scheme,  as  I  thought  you  would  see, 
is  to  make  people  keep  off  the  poor  rates,  or 
keep  off  the  claim,  until  they  can  get  their  full 
sum  of  5*.  a  week. 

18023.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  must  claim  at 
65  they  only  get  6d.  ;  if  they  can  postpone 
claiming,  the  longer  they  postpone  claiming  the 
more  the  amount  that  they  receive  is  increased  ? 
— That  is  so. 

Cost  of  scheme.  18024.  Then,  have  you  estimated  the  cost  this 
would  be  for  all  the  population  ? — For  the  Avhole 
population,  men  and  women,  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  estimate  the  cost,  because  one  can  scarcely 
tell  how  much  the  poor  rates  would  be  de- 
creased ;  but  I  should  think  it  would  not  cost 
less  than  seven  or  eight  millions  a  year. 

18025.  It  woxdd  be  a  very  considerable  sura 
of  money  ? — A  considerable  sum  of  money. 

18026.  You  have  worked  it  out? — I  have 
worked  it  out. 

18027.  It  would  be  seven  or  eight  millions 
possibly? — If  I  were  asked  definitely  to  fix 
figures,  I  do  not  think  it  would  cost  the  country 
less  than  10  millions  a  year. 

18028.  And  how  would  you  propose  to  raise 
that  money  ?— "Well,  I  think  that  is  rather  for 
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the  State  to  say  ;  T  should  not  like  to  make  a 
suoro-estion. 

DO 

18029.  Then,  beyond  that  provision  for  the 
thrifty,  for  those  who  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
themselves  up  to  65  or  70,  you  wish  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  destitute  ?  In  what  way  would  you 
do  that ;  in  any  way  different  from  the  present 
Poor  Law  ? — Before  arriving  at  65  ? 

18029*.  No  ;  it  is  manifest  that  they  may  not ■^'ould  allow 
be  able  to  live  on  the  6c/.  a  week  if  they  get  it,  so  no  out-relitf 
that  people  may  arrive  at  destitution,  which  at  pre- beyond  the 
sent  entities  them  to  a  claim  for  relief  under  the  P^"""" 
Poor  Law.     Do  }  ou  wish  to  treat  those,  the 
destitute,  in  any  dilierent  way  from  that  in  which 
the  Poor  Law  now  treats  them  ? — No  ;  I  think 
with  this  Qd.  per  week,  my  opinion  is,  that  there 
would  be  very  few  people  in  the  workhouse  over 
65  years  of  age,  imder  those  conditions.    I  think 
they  would  rather  have  one  shilling,  or  two,  out- 
side, than  five  or  six  shillings  inside. 

18030.  Then  it  makes  the  answer  easier,  be- 
cause you  think  that  there  would  not  be  many  to 
be  so  treated  ? — No. 

18031.  And  would. you  treat  them,  many  or 
few,  any  differently  from  what  they  are  now 
treated  ? — ^I  would  ;  I  would  let  them  go  inside 
if  they  preferred  instead  of  their  one  shilling  ;  I 
would  give  them  their  option ;  but  I  think  you 
would  find  that  the  workhouse  would  be  deserted, 
even  at  sixpence  a  week. 

18032.  You  would  put  an  end  to  any  other 
form  of  out-door  relief? — I  would. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

18033.  Do  I  understand  that  your  view  is  tha-t  Annuitv 
a  working  man,  a  prudent  working  man,  would  pronsion 
be  foolish  to  invest  money  in  an  annuity  ;  that  unwise, 
they  had  better  invest  it  in  something  else  ? — 

I  do. 

18034.  Would  the  answer  apply  to  a  man  in 
the  middle  class  ? — I  think  cot  so  much  in  the 
middle  class  as  it  does  to  the  working  class. 

18035.  Why  not? — Because  in  the  middle 
class  they  can  afford  to  deposit  in  an  annuity,  or 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  risk,  which  the 
working  class  cannot  afford  to  do. 

18036.  But  surely  it  is  a  question  of  propor- 
tion ;  a  middle-class  man  would  deposit  in  the 
same  proportion  as  a  working-class  man  ? — I 
think  not.  I  think  the  working  classes  will  not 
imder  any  circumstances  deposit  their  money 
where  it  is  to  be  tied  up. 

18037.  No;  but  that  was  not  my  question.  I 
was  not  asking  you  what  he  would  do  ;  that, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  ask  him;  but  I 
am  asking  whether  you  think  he  would  be  wise 
to  do  it,  and  you  said  "  No."  Then  I  ask  you, 
does  not  the  same  answer  apply  to  middle-class 
or  upper-class  people  ;  they  also  are  imwise  when 
they  make  a  life  insurance,  are  they  not  ? — No  ; 
I  think  a  life  insurance  and  an  annuity  are  two 
quite  opposite  investments. 

18038.  What  is  the  difference  that  you  attach 
importance  to  ? — Because,  in  the  case  of  an  insur- 
ance, death  is  certain  to  occur,  and  may  occur  at 
any  time,  but  in  the  case  of  an  annuity,  more 
especially  a  deferred  annuity,  a  certain  number 
of  years  must  elapse  before  you  can  have  any 
benefit. 

18039.  A  man  who  takes  up  an  annuity  is 
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practically  making  a  speculation  on  his  life,  is  he 
not  ? — Yes. 

18040.  If  he  survives  beyond  a  certain  term 
he  will  make  a  profit  by  his  investment  ;  if  he 
dies  before  that  term  he  will  make  a  loss  ? — If 
the  tables  be  properly  calculated  it  will  be  so. 

18041.  That  would  be  so  in  any  case,  would  it 
not ;  it  is  only  a  question  at  what  time  it 
would  arrive;  there  would  always  be  some 
time  at  which  a  man  would  make  a  profit  ? — No, 
I  think  not. 

18042.  We  need  not  go  into  that.  If  the 
tables  were  properly  calculated,  of  course,  he 
would  make  a  profit  if  he  survived  beyond 
a  certain  period  ? — That  is  so,  yes. 

18043.  Well,  do  you  think  that  it  is  a  prudent 
thing  for  a  man,  a  middle-class  man,  to  make 
such  a  provision  lor  the  future  ? — I  should  not 
recommend  it  myseK,  and  I  take  myself  as  a 
fair  representative  of  the  middle  class.  I  should 
never  make  such  a  foolish  investment  myself. 

18044.  For  the  working  class  you  think  that 
the  best  way  in  which  they  can  invest  their 
savings  is  in  something  that  will  give  them  a 
certain  return? — Give  them  a  certain  return  at 
any  time  they  may  require  it. 

stents  18045.  If,  therefore,  their  investment  took 
q  trol  of  the  form  of  a  weekly  payment  in  order  to  re- 
a|)etter.  ^gjyg  ^  down  at  a  particular  period  you 

would  not  object  to  it  ? — Yes,  I  should  object 
to  it,  without  they  could  receive  that  return  at 
any  time  that  the  necessity  might  require  it. 

18046.  But  if  they  drew  it  out  when  they 
pleased  the  sum  would  vary,  would  it  not  ? — No ; 
I  think  they  should  be  able  to  know  the  amount 
placed  at  their  credit  at  any  time. 

18047.  Yes  ;  but  the  amount  woidd  be  differ- 
ent, according  to  the  time  at  which  they  drew 

I  it  out  ? — Certainly. 

18048.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  man 
should  subscribe  in  order  to  receive  100/.  whenever 
he  liked  ?— No. 

18049.  If  I  miderstand  your  view,  it  is  that  if 
he  subscribed,  say  I*,  a  week,  which  might  give 
him  lOOZ.  when  he  reached  a  certain  age,  if 
he  claimed  it  before  that  age  he  would  receive 
something  less  than  100/.,  and  if  he  claimed  it 
after  that  age  he  would  receive  something  more  ? 
—Yes. 

18050.  But  do  not  you  think  that  with  an 
insurance  of  that  kind  a  working  man  would  be 
tempted  to  draw  out  his  money  whenever  he  was 
in  any  temporary  difficulty? — No;  ray  expe- 
rience convinces  me  that  a  man  when  he  has 
made  an  investment  never  draws  out  his  money 
except  from  absolute  necessity  ;  that  he  does 
not  draw  his  money  out  without  he  is  either 
in  want  or  desires  to  make  some  other  invest- 
ment. 

18051.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
building  societies,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

18052.  The  object  of  a  building  society  is  to 
enable  a  working  man  to  become  the  owner  of 
his  own  house  ?  —  That  was  the  original  intention 
of  building  societies,  but  they  have  very  much 
departed  from  that.  They  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  now  an  investment  like  a  bank.  If  you 
take  the  whole  building  societies  throughout  the 
country  there  is  not  one  member  m  ten  ever 
becomes  a  borrowing  member ;  that  is,  he  does 
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not  enter  for  the  ])urpose  of  buying  property  ; 
he  enters  as  an  investor. 

18053.  If  that  is  now  the  case,  how  is  the  money 
of  these  societies  invested  ;  is  it  still  invested  in 
building  houses  ?—  Oh,  yes  ;  every  penny. 

1805i.  But  it  does  not  build  them  for  its  own 
members  ? — No  ;  building  societies  are  not  owners 
of  property  ;  their  entire  business  is  lending 
money. 

18055.  It  is  only  a  form  of  eo-ojicrative  invest- 
ment ? — That  is  so. 

18056.  And  you,  with  your  experience  and  in- 
terest in  building  societies,  prefer  a  form  of  in- 
vestment for  the  woi'king  classes  where  they  can 
always  draw  out  their  money  to  a  form  in  Aviiich 
the  money  would  be  permanently  invested  u})  to 
a  certain  date  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

18057.  That  provision,  however,  would  not 
prevent  a  man  from  coming  in  his  old  age  upon 
the  Poor  Law  ?  —  Oh,  dear,  no. 

18058.  He  iiiight  draw  out  his  money  and 
spend  it  foolishly,  and  then  he  would  have  to 
claim  Poor  Law  relief? — Yes;  but  I  should 
scarcely  think  that  there  is  throughout  the 
entire  country  one  person  in  a  hiuidred  who  has 
been  for  a  few  years  a  member  of  a  building- 
society  ever  comes  on  to  the  Poor  Law  relief. 

18059.  Well,  I  am  afraid  you  would  not  have 
any  statistics  to  show  that ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  of  course  that  portion  of  the  working 
classes  which  makes  investments  whether  in 
building  societies  or  anything  else  is  the  most 
thrifty  portion,  and  is  the  least  likely  to  come 
upon  the  rates  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

18060.  Although  you  think  an  investment  of 
that  kind  would  be  a  foolish  one,  have  you  not 
suggested  some  plan  of  the  sort  through  muni- 
cipalities ? — Yes,  I  have  often  talked  it  over  with 
our  Corporation,  the  Leeds  City  Corporation,  and 
pointed  out  that  they  ought  to  offer  inducements 
to  the  working-classes  to  invest  their  small 
amounts,  but,  whatever  rate  of  interest  they  had 
given  them,  they  would  not  invest  in  the  corj)ora- 
tion  without  thej''  could  get  1/.  or  lO*-.  or  21.  or 
3/.  when  necessity  might  compel  them. 

18061.  Then  all  j'our  recommendation   and  Municipal 
proposal  goes  to  is  the  establishment  of  a  muni-^^^'^ss  banke 
cipal  savings  bank   which  would  give  higher 

interest  than  the  Government  savings  bank  ? 
— No  ;  I  think  not  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
what  the  State  gives.  The  State  professes  to 
give  2^  per  cent.  I  say  that  if  the  municipa- 
lities of  this  country  would  give  2^  per  cent, 
interest  for  the  savings  of  the  working  classes, 
and  give  them  facilities  for  drawing  out  as  they 
have  with  the  banks,  the  corporations  Avill  then 
do  100  per  cent,  more  than  what  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  at  the  same  rate  of  interest. 

18062.  But  why,  if  they  do  not  off'er  any 
more  ?  —Because  the  Government  do  not  offer 
them  2^  per  cent. 

18063.  Yes;  the  Government  offer  them  2\ 
per  cent,  in  the  savings  bank?  — Yes,  in  the 
savings  bank. 

18064.  And  in  the  savings  banks  they  can 
draw  out  their  money  whenever  they  like,  can 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

18065.  Then  what  is  the  difference  between  objection  to 
the  position  of  the   Post  Office  savings  bank  State 

and  such  a  savings  bank  as  you  would  institute  ™^'**sement. 
under  municipal  authority  ?^I  say  the  working 
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classes  of  this  country  have  a  great  objection  to 
anything  in  connection  with  the  State.  Let  me 
put  it  in  this  way  :  We  have  had  such  ex- 
perience of  hundreds  where  a  person  dying 
intestate  with  perhaps  ICO/,  or  150/,  deposited, 
the  relatives  can  go  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office  and  take  out  letters  of  administration 
themselves,  but  the  working  classes  prefer 
going  to  a  solicitor  and  paying  them  one  guinea 
or  two  guineas,  before  they  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  any  department  connected  with  the 
State.  'I  here  is  a  coldness,  and  the  same  rule 
applies  to  the  savings  bank. 

18066.  But  do  you  find  in  Leeds  that  there  is 
a  special  prejudice  against  the  use  of  the  Post 
Office  savings  banks  on  the  part  of  the  working 
people  ? — I  do. 

18067.  And  you  think  that  even  if  only  a 
small  amount  of  interest  were  given,  they  would 
prefer  to  go  to  a  corporate  savings  bank  ? — I  do. 
I  say  that  the  working-class  of  Leeds  prefer  a 
co-operative  society  savings  bank  or  building 
society  to  any  Government  institution.  Where 
there  is  one  man  belongs  to  the  Government 
savings  bank  there  are  twenty  who  belong  to 
private  institutions. 

18068.  That  is  not  shown  by  the  statistics  is 
it,  Mr.  Fatkin  ? — I  think  it  is  ;  I  think  you  will 
find  it  by  the  statistics. 

18069.  I  do  not  carry  in  my  mind  the 
statistics  of  investments  in  building  societies,  but 
to  how  many  millions  do  they  amount  ? — In 
building  societies  ? 

18070.  Yes?— Well,  it  is  almost  difficult  to 
arrive  at. 

18071.  There  is  a  return  in  the  Chief  Re- 
gistrar's return  ?  —  Mr.  Brabrook  gives  his 
return  at  50,000,000/.,  but  that  is  very  deceptive. 
He  says  50,000,000/.  is  invested  in  building 
societies,  but  the  interest  in  building  societies  is 
nearer  150,000,000/,  than  50,000,000/.,  because 
he  takes  no  account  of  the  money  that  had  been 
previously  saved  and  drawn  out  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  property. 

18072.  That  would  be  private  property  which 
would  cease  to  be  an  investment  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  now  talking  of  money  left  on  caU 
with  institutions? — No,  sir. 

18073.  I  mean  to  say,  if  you  are  to  add  to  the 
amount  invested  in  building  societies,  all  that  has 
been  invested  in  buildings,  you  would  have  to  add  to 
the  money  in  Government  savings  banks,  all  that 
has  been  drawn  out  and  invested  in  any  other 
property,  in  Consols,  for  instance  ?— -No  ;  I  think 
you  rather  misunderstood  a  building  society  in 
taking  that  view  of  it,  because  if  a  working  man 
has  got  say  50/.  in  the  building  society,  and  he 
buys  or  builds  property  to  the  extent  of  say  200/., 
and  he  borrows  150/.,  puts  50/.  of  his  own  money, 
what  he  charges  in  his  contributions  is  as  much 
an  investment  as  though  he  had  never  become  a 
borrower  at  all,  that  money  can  always  be  di'awn 
out  of  the  society  again  on  the  assumption  that 
^he  security  is  not  depreciated. 

18074.  It  appears  to  me  you  count  the  invest- 
ment twice  over,  Mr.  Fatkin  ? — No,  I  do  not, 
indeed. 

18075.  But  in  Leeds  is  there  not  a  general 
feeling  in  favoqr  of  some  system  of  old-age  pen- 
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sions? — I  think  not,  sir.  Truly  my  own  opinion 
is  that  if  you  were  to  take  all  the  people  over  65 
years  of  age  you  would  not  get  ten  working  men 
in  Leeds,  not  if  you  were  to  offer  them  tables 
calcvdated  at  five,  six,  seven,  or  even  ten  per 
cent.,  you  would  not  get  the  working  class  of 
Leeds  to  invest  their  money  in  annuities. 

18076.  You  would  not  agree,  then,  with  what 
we  have  been  told  by  a  working  man  from  Bir- 
mingham that  at  least  one  out  of  five  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  working  class  would,  in 
his  opinion,  contribute  to  such  a  scheme  ? — I  do 
not,  1  do  not  believe  the  working  class  would 
contribute  in  any  town  to  it, 

18077.  What  is  your  ground  for  that  belief. 
Of  course,  it  must  necessarily  be  only  an  opinion. 
Why  do  you  assume  so  confidently  that  they 
would  not  do  it  ? — Because  in  Yorkshire  we  have 
various  branches.  I  may  say  that  we  have  some 
15,000  of  the  working  classes  that  belong  to  the 
society  1  represent,  and  we  offered  them — which 
I  will  place  before  you — three  per  cent,  interest, 
and  they  could  go  in  for  any  annuity  they  liked 
up  to  40  years,  and  we  have  not  five  at  the  pre- 
sent time  that  have  ever  taken  advantage  of  it. 

18078.  No ;  but  may  not  that  possibly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  you,  who  are  the 
acting  manager  of  the  institution,  have  not 
recommended  it,  and  that  you  yourself  think  that 
it  would  be  a  very  foolish  investment  ? — But  I 
did  recommend  it  ;  I  drew  it  out. 

18079.  Why  did  you  recommend  it  if  it  is  a 
very  fooHsh  investment  ? — It  is  not  a  foolish  in- 
vestment. It  is  a  very  good  one.  A  man  makes 
no  sacrifice  of  either  principal  or  interest  on 
withdrawal  or  death.  It  is  different  to  any  other 
annuity  scheme. 

18080.  But  you  told  us  that  you  thought  it 
would  be  very  foolish  for  a  Avorking  man  to  make 
any  provision  by  annuity  for  his  old  age  ? — There 
is  the  difi^erence  between  my  scheme  and  the 
Government  scheme.  I  say  that  a  man  shall 
make  no  sacrifice  of  his  naoney  whenever  death 
may  occur ;  that  he  is  not  to  tie  his  money  up. 

18081.  Then,  if  I  understand,  your  scheme, 
as  you  call  it,  is  merely  a  savings  bank,  with 
half  per  cent,  more  interest  than  the  Govern- 
ment interest  ? — Half  per  cent. ;  that  is  so. 

18082.  Is  there  less  pauperism  in  Yorkshire — 
in  Leeds,  for  instance — than  there  is  in  any  other 
town  ? — I  believe  so.  I  believe  we  have  less  old 
age  pauperism  in  Leeds,  and  that  the  working 
classes  possess  more  capital  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  any  other  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

18083.  And  you  attribute  that  to  these  large 
savings  ? — I  attribute  it  to  the  facilities  that  are 
given  to  the  woi'king  class  for  the  investment  of 
their  money  in  their  own  associations.  I  say 
that  the  working  classes  in  Leeds  (if  it  could  be 
arrived  at)  possess  at  least  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  more  capital  than  is  possessed  by  the  work- 
ing classes  of  any  other  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    They  have  certainly  more. 

18084.  Your  proportion  of  pauperism  in 
Leeds,  with  all  these  great  and  special  advantages, 
is  23  to  the  1,000  ?— Yes  ? 

18085.  Do  you  know  that  in  Birmingham, 
where  the  working  classes  are  very  anxious  to 
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have  old-age  pensions,  the  pauperism  is  only  21 
per  1,000.  Does  not  that  shake  your  faith  in 
what  you  have  been  asserting.  You  have  put 
forward  Leeds  as  being  specially  favoured?  — 
Not  the  slightest.  1  think  if  you  were  to  take 
Birmingham  against  Leeds,  with  the  class  of 
paupers  above  65  we  shall  be  considerably  * 

18086.  You  are  not  giving  evidence;  you  are 
giving  opinions.  I  have  shown  you  that  you 
are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Leeds  is  so  much 
better  than  other  large  towns.  You  began  by 
saying  that  Leeds  was  very  much  better  than 
any  other  town  of  similar  character  and  popula- 
tion ? — Certainly  it  is. 

18087.  I  have  just  asked  you  whether  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Birmingham  has  not  less  pauperism 
than  Leeds  ? — Excuse  me,  but  I  scarcely  think 
that  the  pauperism  in  Birmingham,  compared 
with  Leeds,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  question. 
I  say  we  must  look  to  what  the  pauperism  will 
be  10,  15,  or  20  years  hence. 

18088.  Now,  you  are  entering  surely  on  a 
new  argument.  Your  point  was  that  owing  to 
the  existence  of  these  satisfactory  building 
societies,  and  other  forms  of  investment  for  the 
working  class  in  Leeds,  Leeds  had  less  pauperism 
than  any  other  town  of  a  similar  character  and 
population  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that  ;  I  say 
that  the  working  classes  of  Leeds  have  more 
money. 

18089.  They  have  more  money  you  say  ? — 
Yes. 

18090.  And  it  appears  that  they  have  more 
pauperism  too.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 
—  I  have  not  gone  into  the  pauperism.  All  that 
I  have  gone  into  is  what  the 
have  themselves  provided.  As  I  say 
know,  and  I  cannot  contradict  the  figures  as  to 
pauperism.  I  say  that  the  working  classes  in 
Leeds  in  proportion  to  the  population  have  more 
money. 

18091.  How  do  you  know  that,  Mr.  Fatkin? 
— From  the  statistics  which  I  have  gone  into 
from  the  returns  of  savings  banks,  and  other  in- 
stitutions. 

18092.  And  how  can  you  possibly  compare 
the  wealth  of  the  workmg  class  of  Leeds  with  the 
wealth,  say,  of  the  working  class  of  Manchester 
or  Birmingham.  What  do  you  know,  at  all 
events,  of  the  wealth  of  the  working  class  of 
Manchester  or  Birmingham  which  enables  you 
to  speak  so  positively  ? — I  take  it  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  I  say,  to  building  societies. 

18093.  But  building  societies  are  a  very  local 
form  of  investment.    There   are  many  towns 


*  In  revising  the  proof  of  bis  Evidence  the  Witness  wrote  : 
To  this  answer  I  desire  to  add  the  following  explanation : — 
It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  make  any  fair  or  useful  comparison 
'  of  the  pauperism  existing,  at  all  ages,  in  one  city  with  another, 

■  without  dealing  exclusively  with  the  population  and  number 

■  of  paupers  in  those  cities  as  a  whole.    For  example,  the  city 

■  of  Birmingham  has  a  population  of  about  487,000,  but  its 
'  three  unions  contain  a  population  of  632,000.  The  city  of 
'  Leeds  has  a  population  ol  3S2,O0O,  and  its  four  unions  only 
'  contain  a  population  of  385,000.  W  hen,  however,  tht  number 
'  of  pau)iers  above  65  years  of  age  is  under  con>id.  ration,  the 
'  wider  the  area  is  taken  the  more  reliable  are  the  figures.  In 
'  Birmingham  (three  unions)  the  pauperism  of  thise  above  66 
'  years  of  age  is  276  per  thousand.  In  Leeds  (four  unions)  the 
'  pauperism  of  those  above  65  years  of  age  is  242  per  tliousttiid. 
'  One  union  in  Birmingham  shows  that  395  per  thousand  of 
'  those  above  65  receive  poor  relief.  One  union  in  Leeds  shows 
'  that  237  per  thousand  pnly  of  those  above  65  receive  poor 
'relief,"  '         "  \ 
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wher-3  there  are  very  few  building  societies,  and 
others  where  they  have  a  great  development  1 — 
1  will  take  the  savings  banks,  the  Government 
savings  banks,  in  other  places. 

18094.  But  you  yourself  have  pointed  out  that 
a  prudent  working  man  may  probably  put  his 
money  in  other  things.  You  cannot  follow  these 
investments,  can  you  ?  What  I  really  want  to 
put  to  you  is  that  these  are  things  which  you  arc 
entitled  to  speak  upon,  and  that  your  exj)erience 
will  have  some  weight ;  but  they  are  not  facts. 
It  i~  impossible  that  they  shottld  be  facts,  and  they 
are  not  confirmed  by  the  returns  of  pauperism, 
which,  one  would  suppose,  would  have  some  re- 
ference to  the  proportionate  wealth  of  the  ])eople  ? 

—  Well,  as  to  the  pauperism,  I  am  not  going  to  increase  of 
give  evidence  about  that,  but  my  evidence  is  tosi'vings. 
the  effect  that  the  working  classes  are  making 
provision  for  themselves  in  far  greater  propor- 
tions than  they  have  done  in  past  years. 

18095.  I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  I  think  tliat 
is  so  ? — And  I  quote  Leeds  ;  and  I  say  that  the 
working  classes  of  Leeds — the  population  is 
something  like  300,000,  and  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion — the  working  classes 
of  Leeds,  through  their  savings  banks  and 
co-operative  societies  and  building  societies — the 
working  classes  only,  the    wage   earners  and 

weekly  wage  people — have  no  less  than  from  five  i 
to  six  million  pounds  invested,  and  if  you  went 
back  20  or  30  years  it  would  not  amount  to 
one  million. 

18096.  Nobody  denies  the  progress  of  the  Working  mi!n 
working;   classes.    01'    course,   ovir   inquiry   is  ™'"  ""'^ 

1    ii  -1  i  •  -NT        up  capital  fir 

whether  we  can  quicken  that  m  anyway.  -Mow,  j^j^j^  interest, 
you  say  that  for  an  investment  of  3  per  cent,  the 
workmen  readily  come  to  you  ;  but  do  not  you 
think  that  if  ihey  had  an  investment,  which  Avas 
absolutely  sound,  offered  them  at  5  per  cent., 
they  would  come  more  readily  still? — They 
would  not  unless  they  had  full  control  over  their 
capital  like  they  would  have  in  the  friendly 
societies  and  savings  banks  and  others ;  if  you 
offered  them  10  per  cent,  they  would  not  do 
it,  that  is,  if  to  obtain  this  large  rate  of  interest 
they  had  to  lock  up  their  capital  for  20  or  30 
years  without  power  of  withdrawal.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  working  class  of  Leeds. 

18097.  They  must  be  very  exceptional  in 
Leeds.  I  should  like  to  see  a  working  man  from 
Leeds  who  would  justify  your  opinion  of  him  ? — 
I  assure  you  if  you  were  to  call  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Leeds  they  might  agree  to  it,  but  you 
could  not  find  10  working  men  in  Leeds,  at  30 
years  of  age,  who  would  part  with  a  sovereign 
if  you  were  to  offer  them  ten  for  it  when  they 
were  65. 

18098.  I  must  again  ask  you  to  state  these 
things  as  matters  of  opinion.  You  have,  of 
course,  a  right  to  your  opinion ;  but  you 
cannot  know  that.  You  have  not  asked  every 
working  man  in  Leeds,  I  sup]iose,  upon  the 
subject? — No;  bi  t  I  can  pretty  w.  11  gauge  the 
feeling  of  the  working  class  ujion  tlie^e  p  ints 

18099.  You  lay  great  -rress  upon  the  fact  that 
this  offer  of  5  per  cent,  is  to  be  made  by  the 
Government.  Supposing  it  were  made  by  you 
as  a  private  individual,  would  your  Leeds  working 
men  refuse  it  then  ? — Of  course  they  would,  it  is 
not  on  the  part  of  the  Government :  if  Ave  had  to. 
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offer  them  10  per  cent,  for  money,  they  would 
not  invest  with  us  on  such  terms  to  tie  up  their 
capital.  The  working  men  must  have,  and  I 
believe  it  is  in  their  nature ;  they  must  have 
command  of  their  own  money.  They  will  not 
invest  in  any  funds  to  tie  up  their  money  for  a 
course  of  years. 
Trade  union       18100.  Have  you  any  trade  unions  in  Leeds  ? 

'  "°  *  18101.  Do  not  any  of  these  trades  unions 
provide  superannuations  ? — No ;  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  one. 

18102.  Have  you  got  the  Amalgamated  Engi- 
neers in  Loeds  ? — Yes. 

18103.  Are  yow  aware  that  they  do  provide 
superannuation  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  I  never 
heard  of  it. 

18104.  If  you  heard  then  that  some  of  the 
great  societies  do  provide  superannuation  for 
their  members  ;  would  you  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  working  men  in  Leeds  contribute  and  invest 
their  money  in  these  societies  in  order  to  have 
that  superannuation  ? — I  should  ;  I  should  be 
be  very  much  surprised. 

Mr.  Stochall. 

State  inspec  18105.  I  think  you  represent,  to  a  certain 
tlon  of  friendly  extent,  the  views  of  the  friendly  societies.  In 
the  proposals  that  you  have  submitted  you  take 
their  side  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  represent  any  society 
at  all.  I  have  no  connection  except  as  an  or- 
dinary member  with  friendlv  societies  ;  I  do  not 
represent  the  friendly  societies  at  all. 

18105*.  Then  in  proposing  your  inspection  of 
books  you  take  your  own  independent  opinion, 
and  not  at  all  that  of  friendly  societies  ? — I  take 
my  independent  opinion.  I  ought  to  put  myself 
right  there.  When  I  say  inspection  o£  books  I 
must  not  be  understood  to  mean  interference  with 
the  books. 

18106.  Let  me  clear  it  up.  By  inspection  of 
books  do  you  mean  any  form  of  audit  ? — I 
would  give  the  Government  power  to  make  any 
inspection  or  any  audit  they  thought  proper,  but 
without  any  interference  with  the  management 
of  the  accounts. 

18107.  True  ;  but  if  you  allow  that  do  you  not 
give  up  what  the  friendly  societies  have  mainly 
fought  for — the  independence  of  the  audit  ? — No, 
I  think  not.  I  scarcely  think  that  the  friendly 
societies  of  this  country  Avould  object  to  Govern- 
ment inspection  without  interference. 

18108.  My  difficulty  is  to  understand  what 
you  mean  by  that,  because  I  do  not  see  what 
would  be  the  force  of  "  Government  inspection 
"  without  interference,"  which  does  not  carry 
with  it  audit.  If  they  were  to  inspect  they  would 
inspect  for  a  purpose,  and  I  do  not  understand 
what  would  be  yoiir  purpose  in  inspection  ? — My 
purpose  would  be  to  see  that  they  were  solvent. 

18109.  Then,  if  they  are  not  solvent,  would 
you  throw  upon  the  Government  any  duties  ? — 
Certainly  not,  except  as  to  reporting  to  the 
members. 

18110.  Does  not  the  friendly  society  system 
at  present  answer  that  purpose,  so  far  as  report- 
ing goes  ? — Yes. 

18111.  Therefore  your  proposal  Avould  make 
no  difference  in  the  existing  state  of  things  ? — 
No,  (  think  not. 


Mr.  Loch.. 


18112.  You  said  that 
somethinof  like  3s.  %d. 


the  people  subscribed  Ordinary  w«g« 
a  week  to  your  Leeds 

J  S3V6  X.  8 

Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society,  I  under-a-week. 
stood  ? — Yes. 

18113.  What  would  their  wage  be  on  an 
average  ? — That  I  cannot  tell ;  but  some  15,000 
belong  to  the  society  ;  I  should  think  they  repre- 
sent the  low  wages  class,  not  the  high. 

18114.  And  what  would  you  mean  by  the  low 
wages  class  ? — We  have  hvmdreds  of  colliers  and 
labourers ;  I  should  not  think  they  will  average 
above  25s.  or  26y.  a  week.  We  have  very  few 
ironworkers  making  their  21.  or  3/.  a  week. 

18115.  Then  your  view  would  be  that  a  man 
earning  26s.  a  week  can  pay  his  3s.  Qd.  a  week  ? 
— Oh,  no,  that  is  the  average  ;  we  have  some 
thousands  who  only  pay  Is.  per  week. 

18116.  I  want  to  get  your  average  for  the 
lower-class  earner '{ — I  think  you  may  safely  take 
it  about  Is.  per  week. 

18117.  Then,  in  the  case  of  this  man,  who  is 
able  to  pay  his  Is.  a  week,  can  he  make  the  pro- 
vision which  you  think  is  desirable,  not  directly 
but  indirectly,  for  old  age  ? — I  think  so  ;  if  he 
would  commence  at  25  or  30,  or  even  35  years  of 
age,  and  pay  his  Is.  per  week,  I  think  he  would 
amply  provide  himself  for  old  age  "without  any 
State  aid. 

18118.  You  said  that  a  large  number  of  the 
Leeds  workmen  remained  outside  the  organisa- 
tions for  thrift  which  you  referred  to  ? — Yes. 

18119.  Are  those  men  mainly  who  earn  the 
lower  wage  ? — No,  my  experience  is  the  higher 
the  wages  the  less  the  saving. 

18120.  Therefore,  the  question  at  issue  is  not 
one  of  poverty  so  much  as  a  desii*e  to  save  ? — 
That  is  so.  I  think  if  you  had  to  take  the  whole 
population  throughout  the  country  you  would 
find  the  lower  the  wages  the  more  provident. 

18121.  And  you   have   no  belief   that  the  All  can  join 
friendly  societies  do  not  go  low  enough  ;  I  mean  societies,  which 
speaking  of  low  in  the  sense  of  Avage  efi'™i"g- a"nd  preveof 
You  think  that  the  friendly  societies  are  able  to  pauperism, 
draw  from  every  class  down  to  the  lowest? — I 

think  so,  and  I  think  further  that  if  all  the 
working  classes  that  can  afford  and  would  pay  to 
the  friendly  societies  we  should  scarcely  have 
any  poor  relief  at  all. 

18122.  Not  even  in  old  age?-— Not  even  in 
old  age,  because  as  soon  as  ever  a  person  becomes 
a  member  of  a  friendly  society  he  is  investing  in 
a  savings  bank  ;  that  is  my  experience. 

18123.  Your  experience  then  is  that  if  a  man 
joins  a  friendly  society  he  also  saves  in  other 


ways 


-I  do. 


18124.  And  that  would  apply,  too,  then  to  this 
lower-class  earner  ? — Yes. 

18125.  Might  one  sum  up  your  paper  to  a  cei*- 
tain  extent  in  this  Avay,  that  what  is  wanted  is 
the  facility  for  investment  ? —  Yes,  that  is  so. 

18126.  And  would  you  sum  up  also  that, 
wherever  this  is  available,  provision  is  made  for 
old  age  indirectly  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think 
that  if  the  men  would  be  provident  and  join 
friendlv  societies,  I  think  the  friendly  societies 
would  open  out  their  courts  and  lodges  more 
extensively  in  country  places,  and  tliey  would 
provide  for  themselves  against  old  age. 

18127.  Therefore  the  question  of  provisiou  for 
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old  age  comes  to  a  question  of  facility  of  invest 
ment  ? — That  is  so,  yes. 

18128.  And  anything  that  brings  investment 
close  to  the  small  earner  will  permit  a  provision 
for  old  age  ? — That  is  so. 
osed  to      18129.  Now,  on  page  11  of  your  memorandum, 
ate  aid  if  you  will  kindly  refer  to  it,  you  said  that  you 
ngein    would  compare  the  amount  of  saving  30  or  40 
years  ago  with  the  financial  condition  of  men  now, 
and  you  concluded  that  in  the  event  of  the  same 
methods  progressing  for  another  30  or  40  years  we 
should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  hardly  any 
people  would  be  in  the  workhouse  ? — ^Yes. 

18130.  Now  if  that  is  your  view  why  do  you 
make  a  proposal  in  the  next  page  for  a  State 
provision  for  old  age  ? — I  may  say  decidedly  that 
I  am  opposed  to  any  State  aid  at  all,  but  if 
State  aid  is  to  be  given,  then  I  suggest  this 
as  the  best  form  of  giving  State  aid.  I  object, 
and  always  have  objected,  to  any  State  aid  at  all. 


Mr.  Lock — continued. 

18131.  Would  you  propose  any  change  for 
dealing  with  the  existing  old  age  ? — No. 

18132.  You  would  be  content  to  leave  that  to 
the  Poor  Law? — I  think  so. 

18133.  And  you  trust  also  to  the  working- 
classes  having  first  of  all  increased  wage,  and 
secondly  the  wage  having  a  larger  purchasing 
power  ? — Yes. 

18134.  Therefore  we  may  treat  your  proposals 
on  page  12  of  your  memorandum  as  blotted  out, 
because  they  are  hypothetical  ;  if  there  must  be 
State  aid,  you  propose  this,  but  you  would  rather 
not  have  any  such  proposal  ? — If  State  aid  is  to 
be  given  I  have  submitted  suggestions  how  it 
should  be  given,  hut  I  would  rather  not  have  any 
State  aid  at  all. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 

[Adjourned. 
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dlejjort,  43,  45,  96';  p,nd,|dr..KNOLLXs'  Evidence,  6-17-9.) 


Extracts  from  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  dated  the  24th  of 
July  1847,  relatiug  mainly  to  the  Management  of  Workhouses  and  the  duties  of  Poor  Law 
Officers,  with  a  few  important  Supplementary  Provisions  in  later  Orders. 

[The  regulations  here  quoted  are  only  such  as  are  of  special  interest  in  connexion  with  the  present  Inquiry  ; 
the  principal  Orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  Poor  Law  Board,  and  Local  Government  Board  are 
published  in  annotated  editions  and  can  be  obtained  through  the  publishers  of  Poor  Law  Books  and  Forms.] 


EXTRACTS  FROM  GENERAL  CONSOLIDATED  ORDER  of  24th  July  1847. 


Proceedings  or  the  G-tjabdians. 

Art.  41.  At  every  ordinary  meeting  of  the  guardians, 
the  business  shall,  as  far  as  may  be  convenient,  be  con- 
ducted in  the  following  order  : 


Thirdly. — They  shall  proceed  to  give  the  necessary 
directions  respecting  all  applications  for  relief  made 
since  the  last  ordinary  meeting,  and  also  respecting 
the  amount  and  nature  of  relief  to  be  given  and 
continued  to  the  paupers  then  in  the  receipt  of 
relief,  until  the  next  ordinary  meeting,  or  for  such 
other  time  as  such  relief  may  be  deemed  to  be 
necessary. 

Fourthly. — They  shall  hear  and  consider  any  appli- 
cation for  relief  which  may  be  then  made,  and 
determine  thereon. 

Fifthly. — They  shall  read  the  report  of  the  state  of 
the  workhouse  or  workhouses,  examine  all  books 
and  accounts  relative  to  the  relief  of  the  paupers  of 
the  union,  and  give  all  needful  directions  con- 
cerning the  management  and  discipline  of  the  said 
workhouse  or  workhouses  and  the  providing  of 
furniture  and  stores  and  other  articles. 


Art.  42.  When  the  guardians  have  allowed  relief  in 
the  workhouse  to  any  applicant,  a  written  or  printed 
order  for  his  admission  therein,  signed  by  the  clerk, 
shall  be  forthwith  delivered  to  the  applicant,  or  to  any 
person  on  his  behalf. 

Art.  43.  When  the  guardians  have  allowed  out-door 
relief,  in  money  or  kind,  to  any  applicant,  the  parti- 
culars of  such  relief  shall  be  entered,  by  the  proper 
relieving  officer,  in  a  ticket  (according  to  Form  K.)* 
hereunto  annexed,  and  such  ticket  shall  be  deUvered  by 
him  to  the  applicant,  or  to  some  person  on  his  behalf. 


Mode  or  Obtainikg  Medical  Relief  by  Permanent 
Paupers. 

Art.  75.  The  gniardians  shall,  once  at  least  in  every 
year,  cause  to  be  prepared  by  the  clerk  or  relieving 
officers  a  list  of  all  such  aged  and  infirm  persons,  and 
persons  permanently  sick  or  disabled  as  may  be  actually 
receiving  relief  from  such  guardians,  and  residing 
within  the  district  of  each  medical  ofiicer  of  the  union, 
and  shall  from  time  to  time  furnish  to  each  district 
medical  officer  a  copy  of  the  list  aforesaid. 

Art.  76.  Every  person  whose  name  is  inserted  in  such 
list  shall  receive  a  ticket  in  the  Form  (L.)*  hereunto 
annexed,  and  shall  be  entitled  on  the  exhibition  of  such 
ticket  to  the  medical  officer  of  his  district  to  obtain 
such  advice,  attendance,  and  medicines  as  his  case  may 
require,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  received  an 
order  from  the  guardians,  and  such  ticket  shall  remain 
in  force  for  the  time  specified  therein,  unless  such 
person  shall  cease  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  relief  before 
the  expiration  of  such  time. 

Government  of  the  Workhouse. 
Admission  op  Paupers. 
Art.  88.  Every  pauper  who  shall  be  admitted  into 


the  workhouse,  either  upon  his  fii-st  or  any  subsequent 
admission,  shall  be  admitted  in  some  one  of  the  follow- 
ing modes  only  (that  is  to  say) : — 

By  a  written  or  printed  order  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  signed  by  theii*  clerk,  according  to 
Art.  42. 

By  a  provisional  written  or  printed  order,  signed  by 
a  relieving  officer  or  an  overseer. 

By  the  master  of  the  workhouse  (or  during  his 
absence,  or  inability  to  act,  by  the  matron),  with- 
out any  order,  in  any  case  of  sudden  or  urgent 
necessity. 

Provided  that  the  master  may  admit  any  pauper 
delivered  at  the  workhouse  under  an  order  of  removal 
to  a  parish  in  the  union. 

Art.  89.  No  pauper  shall  be  admitted  under  any 
written  or  printed  order  as  mentioned  in  Art.  88,  if  the 
same  bear  date  more  than  six  days  before  the  pauper 
presents  it  at  the  workhouse. 

Art.  90.  If  a  pauper  be  admitted  otherwise  than  by 
an  order  of  the  board  of  guardians,  the  admission  of 
such  pauper  shall  be  brought  before  the  board  of 
guardians  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting,  who  shall 
decide  on  the  propriety  of  the  pauper's  continuing  in 
the  workhouse  or  otherwise,  and  make  an  order  accord- 
ingly. 

Art.  91.  As  soon  as  the  pauper  is  admitted,  he  shall 
be  placed  in  some  room  to  be  appropriated  to  the  recep- 
tion  of  paupers  on  admission,  and  shall  then  be 
examined  by  the  medical  officer. 

Art.  92.  If  the  medical  officer  upon  such  examination 
pronounce  the  pauper  to  be  labouring  under  any  disease 
of  body  or  mind,  the  pauper  shall  be  placed  in  the  sick 
ward,  or  in  such  other  ward  as  the  medical  officer  shall 
direct. 

Art.  93.  If  the  medical  officer  pronounce  the  pauper 
to  be  free  from  any  such  disease,  the  pauper  shall  be 
placed  in  the  part  of  the  workhouse  assigned  to  the 
class  to  which  he  may  belong. 

Art.  94.  No  pauper  shall  be  detained  in  a  receiving 
ward  for  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary  for  carrying 
into  efiect  the  regulations  in  Arts.  91,  92,  and  93,  if 
there  be  room  in  the  proper  ward  for  his  reception. 

Art.  95.  Before  being  removed  from  the  receiving 
ward,  the  pauper  shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  shall 
be  clothed  in  a  workhouse  dress,  and  the  clothes  which 
he  wore  at  the  time  of  his  admission  shall  be  purified, 
and  deposited  in  a  place  appropriated  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  pauper's  name  affixed  thereto.  Such  clothes 
shall  be  restored  to  the  pauper  when  he  leaves  the 
workhouse. 

Art.  96.  Every  pauper  shall,  upon  his  admission  into 
the  workhouse,  be  searched  by  or  under  the  inspection 
of  the  proper  officer,  and  all  articles  prohibited  by  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  this  Order,  which  may  be 
found  upon  his  person,  shall  be  taken  from  him,  and, 
so  far  as  may  be  proper,  restored  to  him  at  bis  departure 
from  the  workhouse. 


'  See  fonns  (K)  and  (L)  printed  at  page  968, 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  PaTIPEKS. 

Art.  98.  The  paupers,  so  far  as  tlie  workhouse  admits 
thereof,  shall  be  classed  as  foUo'wrs  :  — 

Class  1.  Men  infirm  through  age  or  any  other  cause. 

Class  2.  Able-bodied  men,  and  youths  above  the  age 
of  fifteen  years. 

Class  3.  Boys  above  the  age  of  seven  years,  and 
under  that  of  fifteen. 

Class  -t.  Women  infirm  through  age  or  any  other 
cause. 

Class  5.  Able-bodied  women,  and  girls  above  the  age 
of  fifteen  years. 

Class  6.  Girls  above  the  age  of  seven  years,  and 
under  that  of  fifteen.  •i->g?fl/i 

Class  7.  Children  under  seven  years  of  age.'  ' 
To  each  class  shall  be  assigned  that  ward  or  separate 
building  and  yard  which  may  be  best  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  such  class,  and  each  class  of  paupers  shall 
remain  therein,  without  communication  with  those  of 
any  other  class.  .  ,  ' 

Art.  99.  Provided, 

Firstly. — That  the  guardians  shall  from  time  to  time, 
after  consulting  the  medical  officer,  make  such 
arrangements  as  they  may  deem  necessary  with 
regard  to  persons  labouring  under  any  disease  of 
body  or  mind. 

Secondly. — The  guardians  shall,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  further  subdivide  any  of  the 
classes  enumerated  in  Art.  98,  with  reference  to 
the  moral  character,  or  behaviour,  or  the  previous 
habits  of  the  inmates,  or  to  such  other  grounds  as 
may  seem  expedient.  ']] 

Thirdly.  That  nothing  in  this  Order  shall  compel  the 
guardians  to  separate  any  married  couple,  being 
both  paupers  of  the  first  and  fourth  classes  respec- 
tively, provided  the  guardians  shall  set  apart  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  every  such  couple  a  sleeping 
apartment  separate  from  that  of  the  other  paupers.* 

Fifthly. — That  any  pauper  of  the  fourth  class,  whom 
the  master  may  deem  fit  to  perform  any  of  the  duties 
of  a  nurse  or  assistant  to  the  matron,  may  be  so  em- 
ployed in  the  sick  wards,  or  those  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  or  seventh  classes,  and  any  pauper  of  the  first 
class,  who  may  by  the  master  be  deemed  fit,  may  be 
placed  in  the  ward  of  the  third  class,  to  aid  in  the 
management,  and  superintend  the  behaviour,  of  the 
paupers  of  such  class,  or  may  be  employed  in  the 
male  sick  ward. 


Art.  100.  The  guardians  shall  not  admit  into  the 
workhouse,  or  any  ward  of  the  same,  or  retain  therein, 
a  larger  number  or  a  difi'erent  class  of  paupers  than 
that  heretofore  or  hereafter  from  time  to  time  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners  ;  and  in  case  such  number 
shall  at  any  time  be  exceeded,  the  fact  of  such  excess 
shall  be  forthwith  reported  to  the  Commissioners  by 
the  clerk. 

Art.  101.  No  pauper  of  unsound  mind,  who  may  be 
dangerous,  or  who  may  have  been  reported  as  such  by 
the  medical  officer,  or  who  may  require  habitual  or 
frequent  restraint,  shall  be  detained  in  the  workhouse 
for  any  period  exceeding  fourteen  days,  and  the 
guardians  shall  cause  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken 
for  the  removal  of  every  such  pauper  to  some  asylum  or 
licensed  house  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable.t 

Discipline  and  Diet  op  the  Paupeks. 

Art.  102.  All  the  paupers  in  the  workhouse,  except 
the  sick  and  insane,  and  the  paupers  of  the  first,  fourth, 
and  seventh  classes,  shall  rise,  be  set  to  work,  leave  off 
work,  and  go  to  bed  at  the  times  mentioned  in  the 
Form  (S.)X  hereunto  annexed,  and  shall  be  allowed 
such  intervals  for  their  meals  as  are  therein  stated, 
and  these  several  times  shall  be  notified  by  the  ringing 
of  a  bell ;  provided  always,  that  the  guardians  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners,  make  such 
alterations  in  any  of  the  said  times  or  intervals,  as 
the  guardians  may  think  fit. 

Aj't.  106.  The  master  and  matron  shall  (subject  to 
the  directions  of  the  guardians)  fix  the  hours  of  rising 


*  See  Circular  of  3rd  November  1885  [Appendix  II.,  (1)]  indicating- 
subsequent  provisions  on  this  subject, 
t  See  also  provisions  as  to  this  in  the  Lunacy  Acts,  18aO  and  1S91. 
t  See  form  (N.)  on  page  (963), 


and  going  to  bed,  for  the  paupers  of  the  first,  fourth, 

and  seventh  classes,  and  determine  the  occupation  and 
employment  of  which  they  may  bo  capable ;  and  the 
meals  for  such  paupers  shall  bo  provided  at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  guardians  may  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

Art.  107.  The  paupers  shall  be  dieted  with  the  food 
and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  dietary  table  which 
may  be  prescribed  for  the  use  of  the  workhouse,  and 
no  pauper  shall  have  or  consume  any  liquor,  or  any 
food  or  provision  other  than  is  allowed  in  the  said 
dietary  table,  except  on  Christmas  Day  or  by  the 
direction  in  writing  of  the  medical  officer,  as  provided 
in  Article  108. 

Art.  108.  Provided,  ^- 

Firstly. — That  the  medical  officer  may  direct  in  writing 
such  diet  for  any  individual  pauper  as  he  may  doom 
necessary,  and  the  master  shall  obey  such  direction 
until  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  guardians, 
when  he  shall  report  the  same  in  writing  to  the 
guardians. 

Secondly. — That  if  the  medical  officer  at  any  time 
certify  that  he  deems  a  temporary  change  in  the 
diet  essential  to  the  health  of  the  paupers  in  the 
workhouse,  or  of  any  class  or  classes  thereof,  the 
guardians  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  certificate  to  be 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  may 
forthwith  order,  by  a  resolution,  the  said  diet  to  be 
temporarily  changed,  according  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  medical  officer,  and  shall  forthwith 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  certificate  and  resolution  to 
the  Commissioners. 


Fourthly. — That  the  guardians  may,  without  any  direc- 
tion of  the  medical  officer,  make  such  allowance  of 
food  as  may  be  necessary  to  paupers  employed  as 
nurses  or  in  the  household  work  ;  but  they  shall  not 
allow  to  such  paupers  any  fermented  or  spirituous 
liquors  on  account  of  the  performance  of  such  work, 
unless  in  pursuance  of  a  written  recommendation  of 
the  medical  officer. 

Art.  109.  If  any  jiauper  require  the  master  or  matron 
to  weigh  the  allowance  of  provisions  served  out  at  any 
meal,  the  master  or  matron  shall  forthwith  weigh  such 
allowance  in  the  presence  of  the  pauper  complaining, 
and  of  two  other  persons. 

Art.  110.  The  clothing  to  be  worn  by  the  paupers  in 
the  workhouse  shall  be  made  of  such  materials  as  the 
board  of  guardians  may  determine.  i-.,  • 

:  ••>  If.  T'lj'i  . 

Art.  112.  The  paupers  of  the  several  classes  shall  be 
kept  employed  according  to  their  capacity  and  ability ; 
and  no  pauper  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his 
labour. 

Art.  116.  Any  pauper  may  quit  the  workhouse  upon 
giving  to  the  master,  or  (during  his  absence  or  inability 
to  act)  to  the  matron,  a  reasonable  notice  of  his  wish  to 
do  so  ;*  and  in  the  event  of  any  able-bodied  pauper, 
having  a  family,  so  quitting  the  house,  the  whole  of 
such  fomily  shall  be  sent  with  him,  unless  the  guardians 
shall,  for  any  special  reason,  otherwise  direct ;  and  such 
directions  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  relief  in  force  at 
the  time. 

Art.  116.  Provided  nevertheless,  that  the  guardians 
may,  by  any  general  or  special  direction,  authorise  the 
master  to  allow  a  pauper,  without  giving  any  such 
notice  as  is  required  in  Art.  115,  to  quit  the  work- 
house, and  to  return  after  a  temporary  absence 
only ;  and  every  such  allowance  shall  be  reported 
by  the  master  to  the  guardians  at  their  next  ordinary 
meeting. 

Art.  118.  Any  person  may  visit  any  pauper  in  the 
workhouse  by  permission  of  the  master,  or  (in  his 
absence)  of  the  matron,  subject  to  such  conditions  and 
restrictions  as  the  guardians  may  prescribe ;  such  inter- 
view shall  take  place  in  a  room  separate  from  the 
other  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  master,  matron,  or  porter,  except  where  a  sick 
pauper  is  visited. 

Ai't.  119.  No  written  or  printed  paper  of  an  improper 
tendency,  or  which  may  be  likely  to  produce  in- 


*  By  Si  and  35  Vict.  cap.  108,  sec.  4,  detention  for  a  limited  period  is 
allowed,  varyine:  from  2-1  hours  when  the  pauper  has  not  discharged 
himself  within  the  previous  month,  to  72  hours  when  he  hts  discharged 
himself  more  ths-n  twice  within  the  month. 
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subordination,  shall  be  allowed  to  circulate,  or  be  read 
aloud,  among  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

Art.  120.  No  pauper  shall  play  at  cards,  or  at  any 
game  of  chance,  in  the  workhouse  ;  and  the  master 
may  take  from  any  pauper,  and  keep  until  his  depar- 
ture from  the  workhouse,  any  cards,  dice,  or  other 
articles  applicable  to  games  of  chance,  which  may  be  in 
his  possession. 

Art.  121.  No  pauper  shall  smoke  in  any  room  of  the 
workhouse,  except  by  the  special  direction  of  the  medi- 
cal ofiBcer,  or  shall  have  any  matches  or  other  articles 
of  a  highly  combustible  nature  in  his  possession,  and 
the  master  may  take  from  any  person  any  articles  of 
such  a  nature.* 

Art.  122.  Any  licensed  minister  of  the  religious  per- 
suasion of  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  who  may  at 
any  time  in  the  day,  on  the  request  of  any  inmate, 
enter  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
religious  assistance  to  him,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  his  child  or  children  in  the  principles  of 
his  religion,  shall  give  such  assistance  or  instruction, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline  of  the  other  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and 
Buch  religious  assistance  or  instruction  shall  be  strictly 
confined  to  inmates  who  are  of  the  religious  persuasion 
of  such  minister,  and  to  the  children  of  such  inmates, 
except  in  the  cases  in  which  the  guardians  may  lawfully 
permit  religious  assistance  and  instruction  to  be  given 
to  any  paupers  who  are  Protestant  dissenters,  by  licensed 
ministers  who  are  Protestant  dissenters. 

Art.  123.  No  work,  except  the  necessary  household 
work  and  cooking,  shall  be  performed  by  the  paupers  on 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas  Day. 

Art.  124.  Prayers  shall  be  read  before  breakfast  and 
after  supper  every  day,  and  divine  service  shall  be 
performed  every  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas 
Day  in  the  workhouse  (unless  the  guardians,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Commissioners,  otherwise  direct),  and  at 
such  prayers  and  divine  service  all  the  paupers  shall 
attend,  except  the  sick,  persons  of  unsound  mind,  the 
young  children,  and  such  as  are  too  infirm  to  do  so ; 
provided  that  those  paupers  who  may  object  so  to 
attend,  on  account  of  their  professing  religious  princi- 
ples difi'ering  from  those  of  the  Established  Ohm-ch,  shall 
also  be  exempt  from  such  attendance. 

Art.  125.  The  guardians  may  authorize  any  inmates 
of  the  workhouse,  being  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  attend  public  worship  at  a  parish  church  or 
chapel,  on  every  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas 
Day,  under  the  control  and  inspection  of  the  master  or 
porter,  or  other  ofiBcer. 

Art.  126.  The  guardians  may  also  authorize  any 
inmates  of  the  workhouse,  being  dissenters  from  the 
Established  Church,  to  attend  public  worship  at  any 
dissenting  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  work- 
house, on  every  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas 
Day. 

Punishment  toe  Misbehaviouk  or  the  Paupeks. 
Art.  127.  Any  pauper,  being  an  inmate  of  the  work- 
house, who  shall  neglect  to  observe  such  of  the  regu- 
lations in  this  order  as  are  applicable  to  him  as  such 
inmate ; — 

Or  who  shall  make  any  noise  when  silence  is  ordered 

to  be  kept ; 
Or  shall  use  obscene  or  profane  language  ; 
Or  shall  by  word  or  deed  insult  or  revile  any 

person ; 

Or  shall  threaten  to  strike  or  to  assault  any 
person ; 

Or  shall  not  duly  cleanse  his  person  ; 

Or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  work,  after  having 

been  required  to  do  so  ; 
Or  shall  pretend  sickness  ; 

Or  shall  play  at  cards  or  other  game  of  chance ; 

Or  shall  refuse  to  go  into  his  proper  ward  or  yard, 
or  shall  enter  or  attempt  to  enter,  without 
permission,  the  ward  or  yard  appropriated  to  any 
class  of  paupers  other  than  that  to  which  he 
belongs; 

Or  shall  climb  over  any  fence  or  boundary  wall 
surrounding  any  portion  of  the  workhouse  pre- 
mises, or  shall  attempt  to  leave  the  workhouse 
otherwise  than  through  the  ordinary  entrance  ; 

Or  shall  misbehave  in  going  to,  at,  or  returning 


•  See  Circular  of  9th  November  1892,  as  to  allowances  of  tobacco  and 
snufl  [Appendix  II.,  (.?)]. 


from  public  worship  out  of  the  workhouse,  or  at 
divine  service  or  prayers  in  the  workhouse  ; 

Or  having  received  temporary  leave  of  absence,  and 
wearing  the  workhouse  clothes,  shall  return  to 
the  workhouse  after  the  appointed  time  of 
absence,  without  reasonable  cause  for  the  delay ; 

Or  shall  wilfully  disobey  any  lawful  order  of  any 
ofiBcer  of  the  workhouse  ; 

Shall  be  deemed  disobdebly. 

Art.  128.  Any  pauper,  being  an  inmate  of  the  work- 
house, who  shall,  within  seven  days,  repeat  any  one, 
or  commit  more  than  one,  of  the  oflTences  specified  in 
Art.  127 ; 

Or  who  shall  by  word  or  deed  insult  or  revile  the 

master  or  matron,  or  any  other  officer  of  the 

workhouse,  or  any  of  the  guardians ; 
Or  shall  wilfully  disobey  any  lawful  order  of  the 

master  or  matron  after  such  order  shall  have 

been  repeated ; 
Or  shall  unlawfully  strike  or  otherwise  unlawfully 

assault  any  person ; 
Or  shall  wilfully  or  mischievously  damage  or  soil  any 

property  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  guardians  ; 
Or  shall  wilfully  waste  or  spoil  any  provisions, 

stock,  tools,  or  materials  for  work,  belonging  to 

the  guardians ; 
Or  shall  be  drunk ; 

Or  shall  act  or  write  indecently  or  obscenely ; 

Or  shall  wilfully  disturb  other  persons  at  public 
worship  out  of  the  workhouse,  or  at  divine 
service  or  prayers  in  the  workhouse  ; 

Shall  be  deemed  kepbactobt. 

Art.  129.  The  master  may,  with  or  without  the 
direction  of  the  guardians,  punish  any  disorderly 
pauper  by  substituting,  during  a  time  not  greater  than 
forty-eight  hours,  for  his  dinner,  as  prescribed  by  the 
dietary,  a  meal  consisting  of  eight  ounces  of  bread,  or 
one  pound  of  cooked  potatoes  or  boiled  rice,  and  also 
by  withholding  from  him,  during  the  same  period,  all 
butter,  cheese,  tea,  sugar,  or  broth,  which  such  pauper 
would  otherwise  receive,  at  any  meal  during  the  time 
aforesaid. 

Art.  130.  The  guardians  may,  by  a  special  direction 
to  be  entered  on  their  minutes,  order  any  refractory 
pauper  to  be  punished  by  confinement  in  a  separate 
room,  with  or  without  an  alteration  of  diet,  similar  in 
kind  and  duration  to  that  prescribed  in  Article  129 
for  disorderly  paupers ;  but  no  pauper  shall  be  so 
confined  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-four  hours, 
or,  if  it  be  deemed  right  that  such  pauper  should  be 
carried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  if  such  period 
of  twenty-four  hours  should  be  insuflBcient  for  that 
purpose,  then  for  such  further  time  as  may  be  necessary 
for  such  purpose. 

Art.  131.  If  any  oflfence,  whereby  a  pauper  becomes 
refractory  under  Art.  128,  be  accompanied  by  any  of 
the  following  circumstances  of  aggravation  (that  is  to 
say)  if  such  pauper 

Persist  in  using  violence  against  any  person ; 

Or  persist  in  creating  a  noise  or  disturbance,  so  as 

to  annoy  other  inmates ; 
Or  endeavour  to  excite  other  paupers  to  acts  of 

insubordination ; 
Or  persist  in  acting  indecently  or  obscenely  in  the 

presence  of  any  other  inmate  ; 
Or  persist  in  mischievously  breaking  or  damaging 
any  goods  or  property  of  the  guardians  ; 

the  master  may,  without  any  direction  of  the  guardians, 
immediately  place  such  refr.-ictory  pauper  in  confine- 
ment for  any  time  not  exceeding  twelve  hours  ;  which 
confinement  shall,  however,  be  reckoned  as  part  of  any 
punishment  afterwards  imposed  by  the  guardians  for 
the  same  offence. 

Art.  132.  Every  refractory  pauper  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  also  disorderly,  and  may  be  punished  as  such  ; 
but  no  pauper  who  may  have  been  puhished  for  any 
offence  as  disorderly,  shall  afterwards  be  punished  for 
the  same  offence  as  refractory,  and  no  pauper  who 
may  have  been  punished  for  any  offence  as  refractory, 
shall  afterwards  be  punished  for  the  same  offence  as 
disorderly. 

Art.  133.  No  pauper  shall  be  punished  by  confine- 
ment or  alteration  in  diet  for  any  offence  not  com- 
mitted in  the  workhouse  since  his  last  admission, 
except  in  such  cases  as  are  expressly  specified  in 
Articles  127  and  128. 
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Art.  134.  No  pauper  who  may  have  been  under 
medical  care,  or  who  may  have  been  entered  in  the 
medical  weekly  return  as  sick  or  infirm,  at  any  time  in 
the  course  of  the  seven  days  next  preceding  the  punish- 
ment, or  who  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  under 
I  twelve,  or  above  sixty  years  of  age,  or  who  may  be 
pronounced  by  the  medical  officer  to  be  pregnant,  or 
who  may  be  suckling  a  child,  shall  be  punished  by 
alteration  of  diet,  or  by  confinement,  unless  the  medical 
officer  shall  have  previously  certified  in  writing  that  no 
injury  to  the  health  of  such  pauper  is  reasonably  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  proposed  punishment ;  and  any 
modification  diminishing  such  punishment  which  the 
medical  officer  may  suggest,  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
master. 

Art.  135.  No  pauper  shall  be  confined  between  eight 
I  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
without  being  furnished  with  a  bed   and  bedding 
suitable  to  the  season,  and  with  the  other  proper  con- 
veniences. 


Art.  143.  The  master  shall  keep  a  book  to  be  fur- 
nished him  by  the  guardians,  in  which  he  shall  duly 
enter, 

Firstly. — All  cases  of  refractory  or  disorderly  paupers, 
whether  children  or  adults,  reported  to  the  guar- 
dians for  their  decision  thereon. 

Secondly. — All  cases  of  paupers,  whether  children  or 
adults,  who  may  have  been  punished  without  the 
direction  of  the  guardians,  with  the  particulars  of 
their  respective  offences  and  punishments. 


Art.  145.  Such  book  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  at 
every  ordinary  meeting  of  the  guardians ;  and  every 
entry  made  in  such  book  since  the  last  ordinary  meeting 
shall  be  read  to  the  board  by  the  clerk. 

The  guardians  shall  thereupon,  in  the  first  place, 
give  direction  as  to  the  confinement  or  other  punish- 
ment of  any  refractory  or  disorderly  pauper  reported 
for  their  decision,  and  such  direction  shall  be  entered 
on  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  a 
copy  thereof  shall  be  inserted  by  the  clerk  in  the  book 
specified  in  Art.  143. 

The  guardians,  in  the  second  place,  shall  take  into 
their  consideration  the  cases  in  which  punishments  are 
reported  to  have  been  already  inflicted  by  the  master  or 
other  officer,  and  shall  require  the  master  to  bring 
before  them  any  pauper  so  punished,  who  may  have 
signified  a  wish  to  see  the  guardians.  If  the  guardians 
in  any  case  are  of  opinion  that  the  officer  has  acted 
illegally  or  improperly,  such  opinion  shall  be  entered 
on  the  minutes,  and  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
master,  and  a  copy  of  the  minute  of  such  opinion  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  clerk. 

Art.  146.  If  any  pauper  above  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  unlawfully  introduce  or  attempt  to  introduce  any 
spirituous  or  fermented  liquor  into  the  workhouse,  or 
abscond  from  the  workhouse  with  clothes  belonging  to 
the  guardians,  the  master  may  cause  such  pauper  to 
be  forthwith  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  And  whether  he  do  so  or 
not,  he  shall  report  every  such  case  to  the  guardians  at 
their  next  ordinary  meeting. 

Art.  147.  The  master  shall  cause  a  legible  copy  of 
Arts.  1^7,  128,  129,  130,  and  131,  to  be  kept  suspended 
in  the  dining-hall  of  the  workhouse,  or  in  the  room  in 
which  the  inmates  usually  eat  their  meals,  and  also  in 
the  board-room  of  the  guardians. 

Visiting  Comjiittejj. 

Art.  148.  The  Guardians  shall  appoint  one  or  more 
Visiting  Committees  from  their  own  body ;  and  each  of 
such  committees  shall  carefully  examine  the  workhouse 
or  workhouses  of  the  union  once  in  every  week  at  the 
least,  inspect  the  last  reports  of  the  chaplain  and 
medical  officer,  examine  the  stores,  afford,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  to  the  inmates  an  opportunity  of  making 
any  complaints,  and  investigate  any  complaints  that 
may  be  made  to  them.* 

Art.  149.  The  Visiting  Committee  shall  from  time  to 
time  write  such  answers  as  the  facts  may  warrant  to  the 
following  queries,  which  are  to  be  printed  in  a  book, 
entitled  the  Visitors'  Book,  to  be  provided  by  the 
guardians,  and  kept  in  every  workhouse  for  that  pur- 


*  See  Circular  of  28th  January  1893,  as  to  visitation  of  workhouses. 
[Appendix  II.,  (4)]. 
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pose,  and  to  be  submitted  regularly  t  the  guardians  at 
their  ordinary  meetings  : — 

Q.  1.  Is  the  workhouse,  with  its  wards,  offices,  yards, 
and  ajjpurtenances,  clean  and  well  ventilated  in 
every  part  ? — and  is  the  bedding  in  proper  order  ? 
— if  not,  state  the  defect  or  omission. 

Q.  2.  Do  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  of  all  classes, 
appear  clean  in  their  persons,  and  decent  and 
orderly  in  their  behaviour ;  and  is  their  clothing 
regularly  changed  ? 

Q.  3.  Are  the  inmates  of  each  sex  employed  and  kept 
at  work  as  directed  by  the  guardians,  and  is  such 
work  unobjectionalde  in  its  nature? — if  any  im- 
provement can  be  suggested  in  their  employment, 
state  the  same. 

Q.  4.  Are  the  infirm  of  each  sex  properly  attended  to, 

according  to  their  several  conditions  ? 
Q.  5.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  jjroperly 

instructed  as  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 

Commissioners,  and  is   their   industrinl  training 

properly  attended  to  P 

Q,  6.  Are  the  young  children  properly  nursed  and 
taken  care  of,  and  do  they  appear  in  a  (lean  and 
healthy  state  ? — Is  there  any  child  not  vaccinated  ? 

Q.  7.  Is  regular  attendance  given  by  the  medical 
officer? — Are  the  inmates  of  the  sick  wards 
properly  tended  P — Are  the  nurses  efficient  ? — Is 
there  any  infectious  disease  in  the  workhouse  ? 

Q.  8.  Is  there  auy  dangerous  lunatic  or  idiot  in  the 
workhouse  P 

Q.  9.  Is  divine  service  regularly  performed  ? — Are 
prayers  regularly  read  ? 

Q.  10.  Is  the  established  dietary  duly  observed  P — 
and  are  the  prescribed  hours  of  meals  regularly 
adhered  to  ? 

Q.  11.  Are  the  provisions  and  other  supplies  of  the 
qualities  contracted  for  ? 

Q.  12.  Is  the  classification  properly  observed  accord- 
ing to  Arts.  98  and  99  ? 

Q.  13.  Is  any  complaint  made  by  any  pauper  against 
any  officer,  or  in  respect  of  the  provisions  or 
accommodations  ? — if  so,  state  the  name  of  the 
complainant,  and  the  subject  of  the  complaint  P 

Q.  14.  Does  the  present  number  of  inmates  in  the 
workhouse  exceed  that  fixed  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  ? 

Repairs  and  Alterations  of  the  Wobkhouse. 

Art.  150.  The  guardians  shall  once  at  least  in  every 
year,  and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  cleanliness, 
cause  all  the  rooms,  wards,  offices,  and  privies  belonging 
to  the  workhouse  to  be  limewashed. 

Art.  151.  The  guardians  shall  cause  the  workhouse 
and  all  its  furniture  and  appurtenances  to  be  kept  in  good 
and  substantial  repair;  and  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
remedy  without  delay  any  such  defect  in  the  repair  of 
the  house,  its  drainage,  warmth,  or  ventilation,  or  in 
the  furniture  or  fixtures  thereof,  as  may  tend  to  injure 
the  health  of  the  inmates. 

Government  op  the  Workhouse  by  the  Guardians. 

Art.  152.  "We  do  declare,  that,  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  herein  contained,  the  guidance,  govern- 
ment, and  control  of  every  workhouse,  and  of  the 
officers,  servants,  assistants,  and  paupers  within  such 
workhouse,  shall  be  exercised  by  the  guardians  of  the 
union. 

Appointment  of  Officebs. 

Art.  153.  The  guardians  shall,  whenever  it  may  be 
requisite,  or  whenever  a  vacancy  may  occur,  appoint  fit 
persons  to  hold  the  undermentioned  offices,  and  to  per- 
form the  duties  respectively  assigned  to  them  ;  namely, 

1.  Clerk  to  the  guardians, 

2.  Treasurer  to  the  union. 

3.  Chaplain. 

4.  Medical  officer  for  the  workhouse. 

5.  District  medical  officer. 

6.  Master  of  the  workhouse. 

7.  Matron  of  the  workhouse. 

8.  Schoolmaster. 

9.  Schoclmistress. 

10.  Porter. 

11.  Nurse. 

12.  Eelieving  officer. 

13.  Superintendent  of  out-door  labour. 
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And  also  such  assistants  as  the  guardians,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Commissioners,  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  any  of  the 
said  offices. 

Art.  164.  The  officers  so  appointed  to  or  holding  any 
of  the  said  offices,  as  well  as  all  persons  temporarily 
discharging  the  duties  of  such  offices,  shall  respectively 
perform  such  duties  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  in  force  at 
the  time,  together  with  all  such  other  duties,  con- 
formable with  the  natm-e  of  their  respective  offices,  as 
the  guardians  may  lawfully  require  them  to  perform. 

QUALIi'ICATIONS  OB  OPPICEKS. 

Art.  162.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  clerk, 
treasurer,  master,  or  relieving  officer  under  this  Order 
who  has  not  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Art.  163.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  master  of 
a  workhouse,  or  matron  of  a  workhouse  having  no 
master,  unless  he  or  she  be  able  to  keep  accounts. 

Art.  164.  ITo  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  relieving 
officer  unless  he  be  able  to  keep  accounts,  and  unless 
he  reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  may  be  appointed 
to  act,  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  abstain  from  following  any 
trade  or  profession,  and  from  entering  into  any  other 
service. 

Art.  165.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  nurse 
who  is  not  able  to  read  written  directions  upon  medi- 
cines. 

Art.  166.  Provided  always  that  the  guardians  may 
with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  previously  ob- 
tained, but  not  otherwise,  dispense  with  any  of  the 
conditions  specified  in  Articles  162,  163,  164,  and  165. 
{There  are  many  provisions  as  to  qualifications  of 
medical  officers.) 


Continuance  in  Ofpice  and  Suspension  of  OrpioEUs. — 
Supply  of  Yacan(;ies. 

Art.  187.  Every  officer  appointed  to  or  holding  any 
office  under  this  Order,  other  than  a  medical  officer, 
shall  continue  to  hold  the  same  until  he  die,  or  resign, 
or  be  removed  by  the  Commissioners,  or  be  proved  to 
be  insane,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners. 
{This  article  has  been  subsequently  modified.) 

Art.  188.  Provided  always,  that  every  porter,  nurse, 
assistant,  or  servant  may  be  dismissed  by  the  guardians 
without  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  ;  but  every 
such  dismissal,  and  the  grounds  thereof,  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Commissioners. 


Duties  of  a  Medical  Ofpicek. 

Art.  205.  The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  every 
medical  officer  appointed  by  the  guardians,  whether  he 
be  the  medical  officer  for  a  workhouse  or  for  a 
district : — 

No.  1.  To  give  to  the  guardians,  when  required, 
any  reasonable  information  respecting  the  case 
of  any  pauper  who  is  or  has  been  under  his  care ; 
to  make  any  such  written  report  relative  to  any 
sickness  prevalent  among  the  paupers  under  his 
care,  as  the  guardians  or  the  Commissioners  may 
require  of  him  ;  and  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the 
board  of  guardians  when  requested  by  them  to  do 
so. 


No.  3.  To  give  a  certificate  under  his  hand  in  every 
case  to  the  guardians,  or  the  relieving  officer,  or 
the  pauper  on  whom  he  is  attending,  of  the  sickness 
of  such  pauper  or  other  cause  of  his  attendance, 
when  required  to  do  so. 

No.  4.  In  keeping  the  books  prescribed  by  the  Order, 
to  employ,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  terms  used 
or  recommended  in  the  regulations  and  statistical 
nosology  issued  by  the  Registrar  General ;  and  also 
to  show  when  the  visit  or  attendance  made  or  given 
to  any  pauper  was  made  or  given  by  any  person 
employed  by  himself. 

Duties  of  a  District  Medical  Officee, 

Art.  206.  The  following  shall- 'be  thfei'  dtltfos  of  a  dis- 
trict medical  officer : —  ;.i    J.     '  O 

No.  1.  To  attend  duly  and  pimctually  .upon -all  poor 
persons  requiring  medical  attendar^e  wi£hin  the 


district  of  the  union  assigned  to  him,  and  accoid- 

ing  to  his  agreement  to  supply  the  requisite  medi- 
cines to  such  persons,  whenever  he  may  be  lawfully 
required  to  furnish  such  attendance  or  medicraes 
by  a  written  or  printed  order  of  the  guardians,  or 
of  a  relieving  officer  of  the  union,  or  of  an  over- 
seer. 

No.  2.  On  the  exhibition  to  him  of  a  ticket,  according 
to  Ai-t.  76,  and  on  application  made  on  behalf^rf 
the  party  to  whom  ;<uch  ticket  was  given,  to  afford 
such  medical  attendance  and  medicines  as  he  would 
be  bound  to  supply  if  he  had  received  in  each  case 
an  order  from  the  guardians  to  afford  such  attend- 
ance and  medicines. 

No.  3.  To  inform  the  relieving  officer  of  any  poor 
person  whom  he  may  attend  without  an  order. 

No.  4.  To  make  a  return  to  the  guardians  at  each 
ordinary  meeting,  in  a  book  prepared  according  to 
the  form  [prescribed  by  Order  of  26th  February 
1866],  and  to  insert  therein  the  date  of  every 
attendance,  and  the  other  particulars  required  by 
such  form,  in  conformity  with  Art.  205,  No.  4. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  medical  officer  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  guardians,  but  not  other- 
wise, make  the  entries  which  he  is  directed  to  make 
in  such  book  on  detached  sheets  of  paper,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  form,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  laid 
before  the  guardians  at  every  ordinary  meeting, 
instead  of  such  book  ;  and  the  guardians  shall,  in 
that  case,  cause  such  sheets  to  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Duties  of  the  Medical  Offices  fok  the  Wokkhouse. 

Art.  207.  The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the 
medical  officer  for  the  workhouse  : — 

No.  1.  To  attend  at  the  workhouse  at  the  periods 
fixed  by  the  guardians,  and  also  when  sent  for  by 
the  master  or  matron. 

No.  2.  To  attend  duly  and  ptmctually  upon  all  poor 
persons  in  the  workhouse  requiring  medical  attend- 
ance, and  according  to  his  agreement  to  supply  the 
requisite  medicines  to  such  persons. 

No.  3.  To  examine  the  state  of  the  paupers  on  their 
admission  into  the  workhouse,  and  to  give  the 
requisite  directions  to  the  master  according  to 
Articles  91  and  92. 

No.  4.  To  give  directions  and  make  suggestions  as  to 
the  diet,  classification,  and  treatment  of  the  sick 
paupers,  and  paupers  of  unsound  mind,  and  to 
report  to  the  guardians  any  pauper  of  unsound 
mind  in  the  workhouse  whom  he  may  deem  to  be 
dangerous,  or  fit  to  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 


No.  6.  To  report  in  writing  to  the  gviardians  any 
defect  in  the  diet,  drainage,  ventilation,  warmth,  or 
other  arrangements  of  the  workhouse,  or  any 
excess  in  the  number  of  any  class  of  inmates,  which 
he  may  deem  to  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates. 

No.  7.  To  report  in  writing  to  the  guardians  any 
defect  which  he  may  observe  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  infirmary,  and  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  by  the  nurses  of  tbe  sick. 

No.  8.  To  make  a  return  to  the  guardians,  at  each 
ordinary  meeting,  in  a  book  prepared  [as  directed], 
and  to  insert  thei'ein  the  date  of  every  attendance, 
in  conformity  with  Art.  205,  and  the  other  par- 
ticulars required  by  such  form  to  be  inserted  by  the 
medical  of&cer,  and  to  enter  in  such  return  the 
death  of  every  pauper  who  shall  die  in  the  work- 
house, together  with  the  apparent  cause  thereof. 

No.  9.  To  enter  in  the  commencement  of  such  book 
the  proper  dietary  for  the  sick  paupers  in  the 
house  m  so  many  different  scales  as  he  shall  deem 
expedient. 

Duties  of  the  Master. 

Art.  208.  The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the 
master : — 

No.  1.  To  admit  paupers  into  the  workhouse,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  specified  in  Art.  88,  and 
also  every  person  applying  for  admission  who  may 
appear  to  him  to  require  relief  thi-ough  any  sudden 
or  urgent  necessity,  and  to  cause  every  pauper. 
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upon  admission,  to  be  examined  by  the  medical 
officer,  as  is  directed  in  Art.  91. 

No.  2.  To  cause  every  male  pauper  above  the  age 
of  seven  years,  upon  admission,  to  be  searched, 
cleansed,  and  clothed,  and  to  be  placed  in  the 
proper  ward. 

No.  3.  To  enforce  iadustry,  order,  punctuality,  and 
cleanliness,  and  the  observance  of  all  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  workhouse  by  the  pau- 
pers, and  by  the  several  officers,  assistants,  and 
servants  therein. 

No.  4.  To  read  prayers  to  the  paupers  before  break- 
fast and  after  supper  every  day,  or  cause  prayers 
to  be  read,  according  to  Art.  124. 


No.  6.  To  keep  the  partially  disabled  paupers  occu- 
pied to  the  extent  of  their  ability ;  and  to  allow 
none  who  are  capable  of  employment  to  be  idle  at 
any  time. 

No.  7.  To  visit  the  sleeping  wards  of  the  male 
paupers  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  every 
day,  and  see  that  such  wards  have  been  all  duly 
cleansed  and  are  properly  ventilated. 

No.  8.  To  see  that  the  meals  of  the  paupers  are  duly 
provided,  dressed,  and  served,  according  to  the 
directions  in  Article  107,  and  to  superintend  the 
distribution  of  the  food. 

No.  9.  To  say,  or  cause  to  be  said,  grace  before  and 
after  meals. 

No,  10.  To  visit  all  the  wards  of  the  male  paupers 
before  nine  o'clock  every  night  in  winter,  and 
ten  o'clock  in  summer,  and  see  that  all  the  male 
paupers  are  in  bed,  and  that  all  fires  and  lights 
therein  are  extinguished,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  sick. 

No.  11.  To  receive  frooa  the  porter  the  keys  of  the 
workhouse  at  nine  o'clock  every  night,  and  to 
deliver  them  to  him  again  at  six  o'clock  every 
morning,  or  at  such  hours  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  fixed  by  the  guardians. 

No.  12.  To  see  that  the  male  paupers  are  properly 
clothed,  and  that  their  clothes  are  kept  in  proper 
repair. 


No.  14.  To  send  for  the  medical  officer  in  case  any 
pauper  is  taken  ill  or  becomes  insane,  and  to  take 
care  that  all  sick  and  insane  paupers  are  duly 
visited  by  the  medical  officer,  and  are  provided 
with  such  medicines  and  attendance,  diet  and  other 
necessaries,  as  the  medical  officer  or  the  guardians 
direct,  and  to  apprise  the  nearest  relation  in  the 
workhouse  of  the  sickness  of  any  pauper,  and,  in 
the  case  of  dangerous  sickness,  to  send  for  the 
chaplain,  and  any  relative  or  friend  of  the  pauper, 
resident  within  a  reasonable  distance,  whom  the 
pauper  may  desire  to  see. 

No.  15.  To  take  care  that  no  pauper  at  the  approach 
of  death  shall  be  left  unattended  either  during  the 
day  or  the  night. 

No.  16.  To  give  immediate  information  of  the  death 
of  any  pauper  in  the  workhouse  to  the  medical 
officer,  and  to  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased 
who  may  be  known  to  him,  and  who  may  reside 
within  a  reasonable  distance ;  and  if  the  body  be 
not  removed  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  provide 
for  the  interment  thereof. 

No.  17.  When  requisite,  to  cause  the  death  of  every 
pauper  dying  in  the  workhouse  to  be  duly  regis- 
tered by  the  registrar  of  births  and  deaths  within 
five  days  after  the  day  of  such  death ;  and  also  to 
enter  such  death  in  a  register. 

No.  18.  To  deliver  an  inventory  of  the  clothes  and 
other  property  of  any  pauper,  who  may  have  died 
in  the  workhouse,  to  the  guardians  at  their  next 
ordinary  meeting. 

No.  19.  To  keep  such  portion  of  the  Workhouse 
Medical  Belief  Book  prescribed  in  this  Order  as  is 
assigned  to  him,  and  to  keep  all  books  or  accoimts 
which  he  is,  or  hereinafter  may  be,  by  any  Order  of 
the  Commissioners,  directed  and  required  to  keep, 
to  allow  the  same  to  be  constantly  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  of  the  guardians  of  the  union,  and  to 
submit  the  same  to  the  guardians  at  their  ordinary 
meetings. 


No.  24.  To  take  care  that  the  wards,  rooms,  larder, 
kitchen,  and  all  other  offices  of  the  workhouse,  and 
all  the  utensils  and  fui-niture  thereof,  be  kept  clean 
and  in  good  order ;  and  as  often  as  any  defect  in  the 
same,  or  in  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  shall  occur, 
to  report  the  same  in  writing  to  the  guardians  at 
their  next  ordinary  meeting. 

No.  25.  To  submit  to  the  guardians,  at  every  ordinary 
meeting,  a  report  of  the  number  of  the  inmates  in 
the  workhouse. 

No.  26.  To  bring  before  the  visiting  committee  or 
the  guardians  any  pauper  inmate  desirous  of  making 
a  complaint  or  application  to  the  guardians. 

No.  27.  To  report  forthwith  to  the  medical  officer  and 
to  the  guardians,  in  writing,  all  cases  in  which  any 
restraint  or  compulsion  may  have  been  used  towards 
any  pauper  inmate  of  unsound  mind  in  the  work- 
house. 

No.  28.  To  keep  a  book,  in  which  he  shall  enter  all 
his  written  reports  to  the  guardians  or  to  the 
medical  officer,  and  to  lay  the  same  before  the 
guardians  at  every  ordinary  meeting. 

No.  29.  To  inform  the  visiting  committee  and  the 
guardians  of  the  state  of  the  workhouse  in  every 
department,  and  to  report,  in  writing,  to  the  guar- 
dians any  negligence  or  other  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  subordinate  officers  or  servants 
of  the  establishment ;  and  generally  to  observe  and 
fulfil  all  lawful  orders  and  directions  of  the  guar- 
dians suitable  to  his  office. 

Duties  of  the  Matron. 

Ai'fc.  210.  The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the 
matron ; — 

No.  1.  In  the  absence  of  the  master,  or  during  his 
inability  to  act,  to  act  as  his  substitute  in  tbe 
admission  of  paupers  into  the  workhouse,  according 
to  Articles  88  and  208,  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  to  cause 
every  pauper  upon  such  admission  to  be  examined 
by  tbe  medical  officer,  as  is  directed  in  Art  91. 

No.  2.  To  cause  the  pauper  children  under  the  age 
of  seven  years,  and  the  female  paupers,  to  be 
searched,  cleansed,  and  clothed  upon  their  admis- 
sion, and  to  be  placed  in  their  proper  wards. 


No.  4.  To  call  over  the  names  of  the  paupers,  to 
inspect  their  persons,  and  see  that  each  individual 
is  clean. 

No.  5.  To  visit  the  sleeping  wards  of  the  female 
paupers  at  eleven  o'clock  of  the  forenoon  of  every 
day,  and  to  see  that  such  wards  have  been  all  duly 
cleansed  and  are  properly  ventilated. 

No.  6.  To  visit  all  the  wards  of  the  females  and 
children  every  night  before  nine  o'clock,  and  to 
ascertain  that  all  the  paupers  in  such  wards  are  in 
bed,  and  all  fires  and  lights  not  necessary  for  the 
sick  or  for  women  suckling  their  children  therein 
extinguished. 

No.  7.  To  pay  particular  attention  to  the  moral 
conduct  and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  females  and 
children,  and  to  see  that  they  are  clean  and  decent 
in  their  dress  and  persons. 

No.  8.  To  superintend  and  give  the  necessary  direc- 
tions for  making  and  mending  the  linen  and 
clothing  supplied  to  the  male  paupers,  and  all  the 
clothing  supplied  to  the  female  paupers  and  chil- 
dren, and  to  take  care  that  all  such  clothing  be 
properly  numbered  and  marked  on  the  inside  ■\vith 
the  name  of  the  union. 

No.  9.  To  see  that  every  pauper  in  the  workhouse 
has  clean  linen  and  stockings  once  a  week,  and 
that  all  the  beds  and  bedding  be  kept  in  a  clean 
and  wholesom.e  state. 

No.  10.  To  take  charge  of  the  linen  and  stockings  for 
the  use  of  the  paupers,  and  the  other  linen  in  use 
in  the  workhouse,  and  to  appiy  the  same  to  sucn 
purposes  as  shall  be  authorised  or  approved  of  by 
the  guardians,  and  to  no  other. 

No.  11.  To  superintend  and  give  the  necessary  direc- 
tions concerning  the  washing,  drying,  and  getting 
up  of  the  linen,  stockings,  and  blankets,  and  to  see 
that  the  same  be  not  dried  in  the  sleeping  wards, 
or  in  the  sick  wards. 

No.  12.  To  take  proper  care  of  tne  children  and 
sick  paupers,  and  to  provide  the  proper  diet  for 
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the  same,  and  for  women  suckling  infants,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  snch  changes  of  clothes  and 
linen  as  may  be  necessary. 

13.  No.  To  assist  the  master  in  the  general  manage- 
ment and  superintendence  of  the  workhouse,  and 
especially  in — 

Enforcing  the  observance  of  good  order,  clean- 
liness, punctuality,  industry,  and  decency  of 
demeanour  among  the  paupers ; — 
Cleansing  and  ventilating  the  sleeping  wards  and 
the  dining-hall,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
premises ; — 

Placing  in  store  and  taking  charge  of  the  provi- 
sions, clothing,  linen,  and  other  articles  be- 
longing to  the  union. 

No.  14.  When  requested  by  the  porter  in  pursuance 
of  Art.  214,  No.  5,  to  search  any  female  entering 
or  leaving  the  workhouse  under  the  circumstances 
described  in  that  Article. 

No.  15.  To  report  to  the  master  any  negligence  or 
other  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  female 
ofiBcers,  or  servants  of  the  establishment,  or  any 
case  in  which  restraint  or  compulsion  may  have 
been  used  towards  any  female  inmate  of  unsound 
mind. 

No.  16.  And  generally  to  observe  and  fulfil  all  lawful 
orders  and  directions  of  the  guardians  suitable  to 
her  office. 

Duties  of  the  Chaplain. 

Art.  211.  The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the 
chaplain : — 

No.  1.  To  read  prayers  and  preach  a  sermon  to  the 
paupers  and  other  inmates  of  the  workhouse  on 
every  Sunday,  and  on  Good  Friday  and  Christmas 
Day,  unless  the  guardians,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners,  may  otherwise  direct. 


No.  3.  To  visit  the  sick  paupers,  and  to  administer 
religious  consolation  to  them  in  the  workhouse, 
at  such  periods  as  the  guardians  may  appoint,  and 
when  applied  to  for  that  purpose  by  the  master  or 
matron. 


Duties  op  a  Nukse. 

Art.  213.  The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  a  nuf^e 
for  the  workhouse : — 

No.  1.  To  attend  upon  the  sick  in  the  sick  and 
lying-in  wards,  and  to  administer  to  them  all 
medicines  and  medical  applications,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  medical  officer. 

No.  2.  To  inform  the  medical  officer  of  any  defects 
whish  may  be  observed  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
sick  or  lying-in  ward. 

No.  3.  To  take  care  that  a  light  is  kept  at  night  in 
the  sick  ward. 

Duties  op  the  Poktek. 

Art.  214.  The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the 
porter  of  the  workhouse : — 

No.  1.  To  keep  the  gate,  and  to  prevent  any  person 
not  being  aa  officer  of  the  workhouse  or  of  the 
union,  an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  or 
any  person  authorised  by  law,  or  by  the  Commis- 
sioners or  guardians,  from  entering  into  or  going 
out  of  the  house  without  the  leave  of  the  master  or 
matron. 

No.  2.  To  keep  a  book  in  which  he  shall  enter  the 
name  and  business  of  every  officer  or  other  person 
who  shall  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  the  name  of 
every  officer  or  other  person  who  shall  go  out 
thereof,  together  with  the  time  of  such  officer's  or 
person's  going  in  or  out. 

No.  3.  To  receive  all  paupers  who  apply  or  present 
themselves  for  admission  in  couformity  with 
Art.  88,  and  if  the  master  and  matron  be  both 
absent  to  place  such  paupers  in  the  receiving  ward 
until  the  master  or  matron  return. 


No.  4.  To  examine  all  parcels  and  goods  before  they 
are  received  into  the  workhouse,  and  prevent  the 
admission  of  any  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors, 
or  other  articles  contrary  to  any  of  the  regulations 
contained  in  this  order,  or  otherwise  contrary  to 
law. 

No.  6.  To  search  any  male  pauper  entering  or  leaving 
the  workhouse  whom  he  may  suspect  of  having 
possession  of  any  spirits  or  other  prohibited  articles, 
and  to  require  any  other  person  entering  the  work- 
house whom  he  may  susjiect  of  having  possessioa 
of  any  such  spirits  or  prohibited  articles,  to  satisfy 
him  to  the  contrary  before  he  permit  such  person 
to  be  admitted,  and  in  the  case  of  any  female,  to 
cause  the  matron  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  her,  if  necessary. 

No.  6.  To  examine  all  parcels  taken  by  any  pauper 
out  of  the  workhouse,  and  to  prevent  the  undue 
removal  of  any  article  from  the  premises. 

No.  7.  To  lock  all  the  outer  doors,  and  take  the  keys 
to  the  master,  at  nine  o'clock  every  night,  and  to 
receive  them  back  from  him  every  morning  at  six 
o'clock,  or  at  such  hours  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  fixed  by  the  guardians ;  and  if  any  application 
for  admission  to  the  workhouse  be  made  after  the 
keys  shall  have  been  so  taken  to  the  master,  to  ap- 
prise the  master  forthwith  of  such  application. 

No.  8.  To  assist  the  master  and  matron  in  preserving 
order,  and  in  enforcing  obedience  and  due  sub- 
ordination in  the  workhouse. 

No.  9.  To  inform  the  master  of  all  things  affecting 
the  security  and  order  of  the  workhouse,  and  to 
obey  all  lawful  directions  of  the  master  or  matron, 
and  of  the  guardians,  suitable  to  his  office. 

Duties  or  a  Believing  Oppicek. 

Art.  215.  The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  a 
relieving  officer : — 

No.  1.  To  attend  all  ordinary  meetings  of  the  guar- 
dians, and  to  attend  all  other  meetings  when  sum- 
moned by  the  clerk. 

No.  2.  To  receive  all  applications  for  relief  made  to 
him  within  his  district,  or  relating  to  any  parish 
situated  within  his  district,  and  forthwith  to  examine 
into  the  circumstances  of  every  case  by  visiting  the 
house  of  the  applicant  (if  situated  within  his  dis- 
trict), and  by  making  all  necessary  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  health,  the  ability  to  woi'k,  the  con- 
dition and  family,  and  the  means  of  such  applicant, 
and  to  report  the  result  of  such  inquiries  in  the 
prescribed  form  to  the  guardians  at  their  next 
ordinary  meeting,  and  also  to  visit  from  time  to  time 
as  requisite  all  paupers  receiving  relief,  and  to  re- 
port concerning  the  same  as  the  guardians  may 
direct. 

No.  3.  In  any  case  of  sickness  or  accident  requiring 
relief  by  medical  attendance  to  procure  such  at- 
tendance by  giving  an  order  on  the  district  medical 

officer  or  by 

such  other  means  as  the  urgency  of  the  case  may 
require. 

No.  4.  To  ascertain  from  time  to  time  from  the  dis- 
trict medical  officer  the  names  of  any  poor  persons 
whom  such  medical  officer  may  have  attended  or 
supplied  with  medicines,  without  having  received  an 
order  from  himself  to  that  efl'ect. 

No.  5.  In  every  case  of  a  poor  person  receiving  medi- 
cal relief,  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  from  time  to 
time  afterwards,  to  visit  the  house  of  such  person, 
and  until  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  guar- 
dians, to  supply  such  relief  (not  being  in  money) 
as  the  case  on  his  own  view,  or  on  the  certificate 
of  the  district  medical  officer,  may  seem  to  re- 
quire. 

No.  6.  In  every  case  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity, 
to  afford  such  relief  to  the  destitute  person  as  may 
be  requisite,  either  by  giving  such  person  an  order 
of  admission  into  the  workhouse,  and  conveying  him 
thereto  if  necessary,  or  by  afiording  him  relief  out 
of  the  workhouse,  provided  that  the  same  be  not 
given  in  money,  whether  such  destitute  person  be 
settled  in  any  parish  comprised  in  the  imion  or 
not. 
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No.  7.  To  report  to  the  guardians  at  their  next  ordi- 
nary meeting  all  cases  reported  to  him  by  an 
overseer,  and  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  guar- 
dians with  reference  to  the  relief  administered  in 
such  cases. 

No.  9.  To  give  all  reasonable  aid  and  assistance  ab 
the  request  of  any  other  relieving  officer  of  the 
union,  by  examining  into  the  case  of  any  applicant 
for  relief,  or  administering  relief  to  any  pauper 
whose  name  has  been  entered  on  the  books  of  such 
other  relieving  oflBcer,  and  who  may  be  within  his 
own  district. 

No.  10.  Duly  and  punctually  to  supply  the  weekly 
allowances  of  all  paupers  belonging  to  his  district, 
or  being  within  the  saine,  and  to  pay  or  administer 
the  relief  of  all  paupers  within  his  district  to  the 
amount  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  may  have 


been  lawfully  ordered  by  the  guardians  to  pay  or 
administer  the  same. 

No.  11.  To  visit,  relieve,  and  otherwise  attend  to  non- 
settled  poor,  being  within  his  district,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  guardians,  whose  officer  he 
is,  and  in  no  other  way,  subject  always  to  the  obli- 
gation imposed  on  him  in  cases  of  sudden  or  urgent 
necessity. 

No.  12.  To  set  apart  one  or  more  pages  in  his  out- 
door relief  list,  in  which  he  shall  duly  and  j)unctu- 
ally  enter  up  the  payments  made  by  authority  of  his 
own  board  of  guardians  to  non-settled  poor,  and  to 
take  credit  for  such  payments  in  his  receipt  and 
expenditure  book. 


No.  16.  To  observe  and  execute  all  lawful  orders  and 
directions  of  the  guardians  applicable  to  his  office. 


FoEM  K.— Out  Eelief  Ticket.  {See  Art.  43.) 
 Union. 

Weekly  Relief  ordered  _day  of  18 


Name. 


Money. 


Loaves. 


Other  Articles. 


For  what  Period. 


Signature  of  Relieving  Officer. 


Form  L.— Ticket  for  Permanent  Medical  List. 
{See  Art.  76.) 


UNION. 


Date_ 


Good  until  the 


.day  of^ 


18 


Name  of  Pauper  

Residence  of  Pauper  

Name  of  Medical  Officer. 
Residence  


Usual  hour  at  which  he  is  at  home 


FoEM  N.    {See  Art.  102.) 


Time  of 
Rising. 

Interval 
for 
Breakfast. 

Time  for 
Work. 

Interval 

for 
Dinner. 

Time  for 
Work. 

Interval 

for 
Supper, 

Time  for 
going  to  Bed. 

Prom  26th  March  to 
29th  Sept.  - 

From  29th  Sept.  to 
25th  March  - 

j-  i  before  6 
}i  before  7 

From 
\  past  6  to  7 

i  past  7  to  8 

From 

7  to  12 

From 

8  to  12 

From 
12  to  1 

From 
12tol 

From 
1  to  6 

From 
1  to  6 

From 
6  to  7 

From 
6  to  7 

j-  8  o'clock. 
1  8  o'clock. 

(2.)  DiETAEY  Oedee  of  16th  February  1848, 


Whereas  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have,  by 
various  Orders  under  their  hands  and  seals,  issued  to 
the  several  unions  named  in  the  schedule  hereunto 
annexed,  the  dates  whereof  are  set  forth  in  the  said 
schedule,  ordered  and  directed  that  the  paupers  of  the 
respective  classes  and  sexes  who  might  then  or  there- 
after be  received  and  maintained  in  every  workhouse  of 
the  said  respective  unions  should,  during  the  period  of 
their  residence  therein,  be  fed,  dieted,  and  maintained 
with  the  food  and  in  the  manner  described  in  the  table 
or  tables  set  forth  in  each  Order  respectively. 

Now  we,  the  Commissioners  for  administering  the 
laws  for  relief  of  the  poor  in  England,  do  hereby 
confirm  all  the  said  Orders  now  in  force  in  the  said 
several  unions ;  and  do  order  and  direct  that  the  same 
shall  continue  to  be  acted  upon  and  obeyed  in  the 
unions  to  which  the  same  have  been  respectively 
directed  until  the  said  Commissioners  shall,  with 
reference  to  any  one  or  more  of  such  unions,  by  their 
Order,  otherwise  direct. 

Provided,  however,  that  if  the  guardians  of  any 
union  shall  at  any  time  or  times  deem  it  expedient  that 
a  change  should  be  made,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
866;  0. 


nently,  in  the  nature  or  quantity  of  the  food  specified 
in  the  Order  last  issued  to  such  union,  or  in  the  manner 
therein  described,  and  shall  send  a  complete  and  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  proposed  alteration,  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  presiding  chairman  of  the  meeting  of  the 
board  whereat  the  resolution  for  making  such  alteration 
was  adopted,  to  the  said  Commissioners,  and  the  said 
Commissioners  shall  sanction  and  approve  of  such 
alteration,  the  guardians  may,  whon  the  same  shall 
have  been  so  sanctioned  and  approved  of,  but  not 
before,  cause  the  same  to  be  adopted  and  used  in  the 
workhouse  or  workhouses  of  the  said  union,  as  the  case 
may  be,  without  any  further  Order  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners in  that  behalf. 

Provided  also,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
taken  to  rescind  or  alter  any  provision  or  regulation 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  contained  in  their 
General  Order  bearing  date  the  24th  day  of  July  1847, 
and  addressed  tO  the  said  several  unions  herein  referred 
to,  which  applies  to  the  subject  of  the  diet  of  the 
paupers  in  the  workhouse  or  workhotises  of  such 
unions. 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION   OX   THE  AGKD  POoK  : 


WoEKHousE  Medical  Officer's  Oedes  of  4th  April  1868. 

  Art.  2.  He  shall  cause  this  book  to  be  delivered  to  the 

clerk  to  the  guardians  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  it  to 

We,  the  Poor  La--v  Board,  under  the  authority  of  the  laid  before  the  board  of  guardians  at  the  ordinary 

statutes  in  that  behalf  made  and  provided,  hereby  order  meeting  held  at  or  next  following  the  date  of  the 

and  direct,  from  and  after  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  report,  and  to  be  produced  to  the  visiting  committee, 

June  next,  as  regards  the  medical  officer  for  e  very  and  to  the  inspectors  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  when  they 

workhouse  in  the  unions,  incorporations,  and  parishes  shall  require  to  see  it. 
named  in  the  said  schedule,  as  follows ;  that  is  to  say — 

.,,T-r     T.111                                       J  a  mi  Art.  3.  He  shall  enter  on  a  card,  to  be  affixed  at  or 

-  ^r  \l-              -  ^^^/l/    '     h          R^T''         t  near  the  head  of  the  bed  of  every  patient  upon  whom 

^'Workhouse  Medical   Oncers   Beport  Book     (to  be  be  in  attendance,  all  medical  or  other  extras 

supplied  by  the  guardians),  in  which  he  sha  1  enter  in  j^.^^^      ^^^^^  ^^^^  necessary  to  be  supplied, 

writing,  duly  and  punctually  and  under  the  correct  •' 

dates,  every  report  required  by  the  said  orders  to  be  ^^.^  ^        ^^^^         ^       ^.^^^^^    ^  ^y^^  p^^^  Law 

made  by  h.m  to  the  board  of  guardians  as  to  the  defects  ^^^^^        ^^^^                ^^^^^^  accidental 

m  the  diet   drainage,  ventilation,  warmtb,  and  other  ^^^^^  ^^-^^        ^^^^          workhouse  within  twenty- 

arrangements  of  the  workhouse;  as  to  any  excess  m  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^       ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  information  of  the 

the  number  of  any  class  of  inmates  which  he    ay  deem  ^                    ^^^^^     ^^^,3  ^^^^^      f^^.  ^3          ^^le  to 

to  be  detrimental  to  health ;  as  to  every  defect  which  he  ^^^-i'-^ 
may  observe  m  tne  arrangements  01  the  mnrmary  or 

sick  wards,  and  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  Art.  5.  He  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Poor  Law 

the  nurses  of  the  sick ;  and,  further,  a  report  of  any  Board  half-yearly,  that  is  to  say,  on  or  about  the  first 

obher  matter  which,  in  the  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  day  of  July  and  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  January, 

his  office,  he  shall  consider  to  require  the  attention  of  upon  the  several  matters  set  forth  in  the  following 

the  guardians  ;  and  also  such  recommendations  relating  statement.     [See  Order  of  24th  August  1869  below 

to  any  of  the  matters  aforesaid  as  he  may  think  it  right  varying  this.] 
to  submit  to  the  said  guardians. 


Statement  or  the  Medical  Officer  fob  the  Wobkhouse. 
(Prescribed  by  Article  5  of  the  foregoing  Order.) 


To  THE  PooE  Law  Boabd. 

Union  linear poration,  or  ParisTi]. 

Workhouse. 

Statement  of  the  Medical  Officer  for  the  above-named  workhouse,  for  the  half-year  ended  on  the 

day  of  18       ,  in  answer  to  the  following  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  said  workhouse. 

1.  Is  there  sufficient  ventilation  and  warmth  ? 

2.  Has  the  accommodation  during  the  preceding 

six  months  for  the  several  classes  of  sick  been 
sufficient  ? 

3.  Are  the  arrangements  for  cooking  and  distribu- 

tion of  food,  as  regards  the  sick,  satisfactory  ? 

4.  Is  the  nursing  satisfactorily  performed  ? 

5.  Is  there  a  sufficient  supply  of  towels,  vessels, 

bedding,  clothing,  and  other  conveniences  for 
the  use  of  the  sick  inmates  ? 

6.  Are  the  medical  appliances  sufficient  and  in  good 

order  ? 

Are  there  any  water-beds  or  rack  bedsteads  ?  and, 
if  so,  are  they  sufficient  in  number  and  in  good 
order  ? 

7.  Are  the  lavatories  and  baths  sufficient  and  in 

good  order  ? 

8.  Are  the  supply  and  distribution  of  hot  and  col 

water  sufficiently  provided  for  ? 

(Signed)  Medical  Officer. 

at 

this  day  of  18 

Workhouse 'Medical  Officer's  Oedeb  of  24th  August  1869. 

_  The  medical  officer  for  the  workhouse  shall,  in  addi-  every  year  upon  the  several  matters  set  forth  in  the 

tion  to  the  reports  required  to  be  made  from  time  to  statement  contained  in  the  said  last-recited  Order,  and 

time  under  Article  No.  1  of  the  said  last-recited  Order  such  reports  shall  be  entered  in  or  preserved  with  the 

[of  4th  April  1868]  report  specially  to  the  guardians  on  or  Medical  Officer's  Keport  Book, 
about  the  1st  day  of  January  and  the  1st  day  of  July  in 


General  Okdek  for  Accounts,  14th  January  1867.  f 


Art.  16.  The  clerk  to  the  guardians  shall  also  keep 
the  following  books : — 

1.  The  Belief  Order  Book,  in  which  shall  be  entered 
the  names  of  all  persons  applying  for  relief,  whether 
through  the  relieving  officer  or  directly  to  the  board, 
with  a  minute  of  the  order  made  on  such  application 
in  each  case,  and  the  particulars  set  forth  in  the  form  in 
the  said  schedule. 


Art.  19.  The  master  of  every  workhouse  of  the 
union  shall  punctually  enter  up  and  accurately  keep  the 
following  books  and  accounts,  according  to  the  forms 
and  directions  in  the  Schedule  (E.)  hereunto  annexed. 


2.  The  Admission  and  Discharge  Book.  In  this  book 
shall  be  kept  an  account  of  every  pauper  admitted  into 
and  of  every  pauper  discharged  from  the  workhouse, 
which  account  shall  be  balanced  weekly,  or,  if  the  board 
of  guardians  so  direct,  daily. 

Art.  23.  The  relieving  officer  shall  jDunctually  enter 
up  and  accurately  keep  the  following  books  and 
accounts,  according  to  the  forms  and  directions  in  the 
Schedule  F.  hereunto  annexed : — 

1.  The  Application  and  Report  Booh.*  In  this  book 
shall  be  entered  every  distinct  application  made  from 
time  to  time  through  .he  relieving  officer  for  relief,  and 
such  of  the  particalars  therein  set  forth  as,  on  making 
the  requisite  examination  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  shall  collect,  as  well  as  the  medical  relief  or 
relief  in  kind  (if  any)  already  given  by  the  relieving 
officer  at  his  discretion,  or  reported  to  him  to  have  been 
given  by  an  overseer,  or  any  medical  aid  given  to  a 
woman  in  labour  by  the  medical  officer  without  an 
order. 

A  note  of  the  decision  or  direction  of  the  board  of 
guardians  shall  be  inserted  at  the  meeting  of  the  board, 
and  authenticated  by  the  initials  of  the  chairman  or 
clerk,  in  the  column  contained  in  the  form  for  this 
purpose. 

Where  any  application  is  made  to  the  board  of 
guardians  directly,  and  the  board  order  any  relief  to  be 
administered  by  the  relieving  officer,  he  shall  enter  in 
this  book  the  particulars  of  the  case  as  he  shall  obtain 
them,  and  the  same  shall  be  dealt  with  in  all  respects 
as  when  the  application  is  made  to  himself  in  the  first 
place. 

2.  The  Out-door  Belief  List.  In  this  book  shall  be 
entered  in  one  of  the  forms  in  the  said  schedule  set 


*  See  form  printed  on  page  966. 


forth  the  sums  of  relief  in  money,  and  the  value  of 
relief  in  kind,  given  by  the  relieving  officer  to  oi'  Tor 
each  pauper  relieved  by  him  in  each  week.  The  enti  ies 
shall  include  only  relief  given  to  the  pauper  himself,  or 
to  some  person  properly  authorised  to  receive  it,  and 
shall  be  made  after  the  relief  has  been  actually  so  gi\  en, 
and  not  before  or  otherwise.  In  this  book  shall  also  l)e 
entered,  in  the  proper  columii.s,  the  number  of  individuals 
of  any  of  the  several  classes  relieved  in  each  case,  and 
the  other  particulars  in  the  form  in  the  schedule  set 
forth.  The  relieving  officer  shall  enter  up  this  book 
every  week,  and  shall  complete  the  same  at  the  end  of 
every  half  year,  taking  care  that  no  pauper  a])pear  in 
such  relief  List  more  than  once  in  the  half-year,  unless 
there  shall  be  some  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 


Art.  25.  On  the  day  next  befoi  e  every  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  on  the  day  of  such 
meeting,  but  previous  to  the  meeting,  the  clerk  shall 
examine  the  Master's  Day  Book,  and  shall  compare  the 
entries  of  invoices  and  bills  with  the  invoices  and  bills 
themselves,  and  shall  see  that  all  the  goods  supplied 
and  works  done  are  carried  by  the  master  to  the  proper 
accounts,  and  shall  certify  the  correctness  of  the  same 
by  his  initials.  He  shall  also  compare  the  entries  of 
payments  in  the  Master's  Receipt  and  Payment  Account 
with  the  vouchers,  and  ascertain  that  the  master  has 
debited  this  account  with  all  sums  received  by  him, 
and  produces  proper  vouchers  for  all  payments  made 
by  him,  and  shall  inspect  the  other  books  re(|uired  to 
be  kept  by  the  master  by  this  Order,  so  as  co  ascertain 
that  they  are  duly  kept  in  proper  form  and  with  due 
regularity. 

The  clerk  shall  also,  at  the  same  time,  examine  the 
weekly  account  in  each  relieving  officer's  Out-door 
Relief  Lists  and  Receipt  and  Expenditure  Book,  so  as 
to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the  entries  therein,  and 
that  the  relief  has  been  given  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  of  the  Guardians  by  comparison  with  the  relief 
order  book,  and  shall  certify  the  correctness  of  the  same 
by  his  initials. 

The  clerk  shall  re]wrt  to  the  Guardians  at  the  said 
meeting  the  resu't  of  his  examinations. 

And  the  master  and  the  relieving  officer  shall  re- 
spectivelj',  subject  to  any  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  present  their  books  and  accounts  to  the 
clerk  for  his  examination  on  such  day  as  aforesaid. 


t  [This  Order,  and  others,  prescribe  in  detail  numerous  books  and 
forms,  mainly  of  account,  to  be  kept  by  Poor  Law  officers.  The  Form  of 
Application  and  Report  Book  has  been  given  here  in  full,  it  is  fre- 
quently discussed  in  the  evidence.] 
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APPENDIX  II. 

(Eeport,  110,  114,  121  ;  and  Sir  H.  Owen's  Evidence,  96,  110,  129,  143). 

Circulars  issued  by  tlie  Local  Government  Board  as  to  certain  matters  wliicli  especial  I  v  affect  tli^ 

of  life  of  tlie  Aged  Inmates  of  Workliouses. 


(1) 

Aged  Married  Couples  in  Workhouses. 


Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
Sir,  3  November,  1885. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  state 
that  their  attention  has  been  drawn  to  complaints,  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  workhouse  test 
hy  boards  of  guardians,  that  aged  married  couples  on 
their  admission  to  the  workhouse  are  separated  and 
required  to  live  apart. 

The  Board,  therefore,  deem  it  desirable  to  bring 
under  the  special  attention  of  the  guardians  the 
statutory  provisions  with  reference  to  the  non-separa- 
tion in  the  workhouse  of  husband  and  wife  in  certain 
cases. 

The  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  23,  provides  that  "When 
any  two  persons,  being  husband  and  wife,  both  of  whom 
shall  be  above  the  age  of  60  years,  shall  be  received  into 
any  workhouse,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
said  recited  Act"  (4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76)  "or  of  this 
Act,  or  of  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  authority  of  this  Act,  such  two 
persons  shall  not  be  compelled  to  live  separate  and 
apart  from  each  other  in  such  workhouse." 

The  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  61.  s.  10,  provides  as  follows  : 
"  When  any  two  persons,  being  husband  and  wife,  shall 
be  admitted  into  any  workhouse,  and  either  of  them 
shall  be  infirm,  sick,  or  disabled  by  any  injury,  or  above 
the  age  of  60  years,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  guardians 
of  the  union  or  parish  to  which  such  workhouse  shall 
belong,  to  permit  in  their  discretion,  such  husband  and 
wife  to  live  together,  and  every  such  case  shall  be 
reported  forthwith  to  the  Local  Government  Board." 

I  am,  &c. 

(signed)       Hugh  Owen,  Secretary. 

To 

The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


(2) 

Supply  of  Books,  Newspapers,  &c. 


Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
Sir,  23  January  1891. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  had  under  their 
consideration  the  Reports  which  have  been  made  to 
them  by  their  general  inspectors  on  the  subject  of  the 
provision  of  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  toys  and 
games  for  workhouse  inmates. 

While  the  general  result  of  the  inquiries  which  have 
been  made  is  not  unsatisfactory,  it  would  appear  that  in 
some  instances  the  subject  has  not  received  that  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  guardians  which  is  desirable. 

The  Board  find  that  as  a  general  rule  the  workhouses 
and  other  Poor-law  establishments  have  been  more 
dependent  for  the  supply  of  books,  &c.,  upon  voluntary 
gifts  than  upon  expenditure  out  of  the  rates.  When 
an  adequate  supply  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  gifts 
there  is  no  necessity  for  recourse  to  the  rates,  and  such 
gifts  should  certainly  be  encouraged.  When,  however, 
a  deficiency  arises,  the  Board  consider  that  the  supply 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  guardians. 

The  Board  are  desirous  that  the  inspectors  should 
give  this  matter  their  special  attention  on  the  occasion 
of  their  visits  to  the  workhouses.  Where  they  find  that 
no  boxes  for  the  collection  of  periodicals  and  newspapers 
for  the  workhouse  inmates  are  placed  at  railway  stations 
or  other  suitable  places,  they  might  suggest  that  this 
course  should  be  adopted.    When  collecting  boxes  have 
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been  provided,  and  there'is  still  a  deficiency,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  guardians  might  be  directed  to  the  subject 
by  an  entry  in  the  visitors'  book.  The  collecting  boxes 
would  not  usually  provide  a  supply  of  illustrated  papers, 
and  where  these  are  not  obtained  by  these  means  or  by 
other  gifts,  the  guardians  might  be  asked  to  considei^ 
whether  they  should  not  be  supplied,  at  least,  to  the 
sick  wards,  at  the  cost  of  the  rates. 

The  supply  of  illustrated  books  and  periodicals  for 
children  is  especially  desirable.  Admirable  publications 
of  this  class  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  very  small  cost, 
and  where  it  appears  to  be  necessary  an  expenditure  by 
the  guardians  for  this  purpose  should,  in  the  Board's 
opinion,  be  urged  upon  them. 

The  question  of  the  provision  of  bats,  balls,  skipping 
ropes,  &c.,  for  the  children  and  of  toys  for  the  infants, 
is  also  one  which  the  Board  are  desirous  should  receive 
the  attention  of  the  inspectors  on  the  occasion  of  their 
inspections  of  the  workhouses. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)       Hugh  Owen,  Secretary. 

To 

Local  Government  Board  Inspector. 


(3) 

Allowance  of  Tobacco  or  Snuff  to  Workhouse 
Inmates. 


Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Sir,  9  November  1892. 

I  AM  directei  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
state  that  during  some  few  years  past  they  have  received 
applications  from  the  boards  of  guardians  of  various 
unions  and  parishes  for  orders  authorising  them  to 
allow  tobacco  or  snuff  to  certain  classes  of  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouse,  and  these  applications  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

Applications  of  the  kind  referred  to  have  recently 
become  very  numerous,  and  it  has  appeared  to  the 
Board  to  be  desirable  that  they  should  issue  a  General 
Order  on  the  subject,  which  would  extend  to  all  the 
unions  and  separate  parishes  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  Board  have  now  issued  a  General  Order  accord- 
ingly, and  two  copies  of  it  are  enclosed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  empowers  the  guardians  to 
allow  tobacco  or  snuii  to  such  of  the  workhouse  inmates, 
who  are  not  able-bodied,  or  who  are  employed  upon 
work  of  a  specially  disagreeable  character,  as  the 
guardians  may  consider  should  be  supplied  with  the 
same.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  or  snuff  to  be  allowed 
in  each  case,  or  in  any  class  of  cases,  is  to  be  such  as  the 
guardians  by  resolution  prescribe. 

The  orders  in  force  in  the  several  unions  and 
parishes  usually  provide  that  no  pauper  shall  smoke 
in  any  room  of  the  workhouse  except  by  the  special 
direction  of  the  medical  officer.  All  such  provisions  are 
rescinded  by  Article  II.  of  the  new  order,  but  the 
Article  empowers  the  guardians  from  time  to  time 
by  resolution  to  determine  in  what  rooms  and  at  what 
times  smoking  shall  be  allowed,  and  directs  that  no 
pauper  shall  smoke  in  the  workhouse  in  any  other  room 
or  at  any  other  time  than  is  so  allowed. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)       Hugh  Owen,  Secretary. 

To 

The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 
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(4) 

Visitation  of  Workhouses. 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
Sir,  28  January  1893. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
state  that  they  have  had  under  consideration  the  pro- 
visions at  present  in  force  with  regard  to  the  visitation 
and  inspection  of  workhouses,  and  they  have  deemed  it 
desirable  to  issue  a  General  Order,  of  which  copies  are 
enclosed. 

Hitherto  an  individual  guardian  has  not  been  entitled, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  to  visit  the  workhouse,  except  when 
specially  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Guardians.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  new  order  gives  authority  to  any 
guardian  to  visit  any  part  of  the  workhouse  of  the  union 
or  separate  parish  of  which  he  is  a  Guardian,  at  any 
time  he  may  think  fit. 


The  Board,  by  the  order,  have  also  empowered 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  appoint,  at  their  discretion, 
Committees  of  Ladies,  who  need  not  be  guardians,  vriih 
authority,  subject  to  rules  to  be  framed  by  the  guardians, 
to  visit  the  part  of  the  workhouse  in  which  female 
paupers  or  pauper  children  are  accommodated,  with  the 
view  to  their  reporting  to  the  guardians  any  matter 
which  appears  to  them  to  need  attention. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  appointment  of  such  a 
Committee  is  not  in  any  way  to  affect  the  duty  of  the 
guardians  to  appoint  one  or  more  Visiting  Committees 
as  required  by  the  orders  now  in  force,  nor  the  powers 
and  duties  of  any  such  Visiting  Committee. 

The  term  "  workhouse,"  as  used  in  the  order,  is  in- 
tended to  include  any  infirmary,  school,  or  other  similar 
establishment  in  the  occupation  of  the  guardians. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)       Hugh  Owen,  Secretary. 

To 

The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 
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APPENDIX  III. 


(Report,  106  ;  and  Mr.  Knollys'  Evidence,  656-7.) 

{a)  Specimen  Form  of  Dietary  Table  prepared  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  Aged,  Infirm,  and 
Imbeciles  in  Workhouses,  with  Forms  recommended  by  them  for  the  preparation  of  Foods. 


Union. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Union,  held  on  the 

day  of  189    ,  it  was  resolved  that  the  following  amended  Dietary  Table  for  the  Paupers  of  tlio 

respective  Classes  and  Sexes  hereunder  described,  in  the  Workhouse  of  this  Union,  be  adopted,  subject  to  the 
sanction  and  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board  : — 

Table  2. — Dietary  for  the  Aged,  Lifirm,  and  Imbeciles. 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


"Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


C  Men  - 
(  Women 

f  Men  - 
(women 

f  Men  - 
(  Women 

C  Men  - 
(  Women 

f  Men  - 
(  Women 

f  Men  - 

(.  Women 

{ Men  - 

(  Women 


BREAKFAST. 


DINNER. 


13  g 
^  O 


pt.  pi. 


SUFPER. 


*  The  kind  of  Pudding  should  be  specified,  viz. :— Suet,  Rice,  or  Meat. 
In  all  cases  the  Ingredients  used  in  preparing  the  Foods  should  be  fully  stated,  and  attention  is  directed  to  the  Forms  on  page  3  wliicli  liavu  Ijeon 

carefully  tested  and  extensively  adopted  in  Workhouse  use. 

The  Foods  in  the  foregoing  Table  are  to  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Forms  hereunto  annexed. 
The  sick  and  infants  to  be  dieted  under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Officer. 


.Presiding  Chairman. 


I  consider  the  allowances  in  the  above  Dietary  Tables  to  be  sufficient. 


.Medical  Officer. 


The  Local  Government  Board  sanction  the  above  Dietary  Tables. 

Local  Government  Board, 

 189  .   


_Assistant  Secretary. 


Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Genei-al  Order 
of  the  26th  of  May,  1877. 


Forms  for  the  preparation  of  Foods. 


SOUP. 

BROTH. 

PORRIDGE. 

GRUEL. 

Name  and  Description 
of  Ingredient. 

Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to  a  gallon. 

Name  and  Description 
of  Ingredient. 

Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to  a  gallon. 

Name  and  Description 
of  Ingredient. 

Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to  a  gallon. 

Name  and  Description 
of  Ingi-edient. 

Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to  a  gallon. 

oz. 

pts. 

oz. 

pis. 

02. 

pts. 

oz. 

pis. 

Raw  Meat,  without  bone 

24 

Meat  liquor 

8 

OATME.iL  Porridge  : 

Oatmeal      -      -  - 

16 

Split  Peas,  or 

Scotch 

16 

Oatmeal  -      -  - 

32 

Barley. 
Oatmeal  - 

2 

Fresh  Vegetables 

16 

Milk  Porridge  for 
Adults  : 

Treacle  ... 

4 

Freah  Vegetables 

8 

Parsley 

Oatmeal  - 
Milk 

16 

i 

Water  to  make 

8 

Bones 

Water 

4 

Meat  Liquor  to  make  - 

8 

Seasoning 

For  Children  : 

Allspice   to   be  used 
occasionally. 

Dried  Herbs  - 

Oatmeal  -      -  - 

12 

Seasoning 

New  Milk 

8 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION   ON  THE  AGET)  POOR  : 
Forms  for  the  Preparation  of  Foods — continued. 


SXJET  PUDDING 
(Boiled  or  Baked). 

RICE  PUDDING 
(Baked). 

HASH  OR  IRISH  STEW. 

POTATO  PIE. 

Name  and  Description 
of  Ingredient. 

Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to  a  Pound. 

Name  and  Description 
of  Ingredient. 

Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to  a  Pound. 

Name  and  Description 
of  Ingredient. 

Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to  a  Gallon. 

Name  and  Description 
of  Ingredient. 

Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to  a  Pound. 

pts. 

oz 

pts. 
i 

oz. 
24 

96 
12 

pts. 

pit. 

Floxu     -      -      -  - 
Suet      .      .      -  - 
Skim  Milk 

To  be  served  with  Broth, 
Gravy,    Treacle,  or 
Sauce. 

oz. 
8i 

U 
2 

Rice     -      -      -  - 
Suet     .      -      -  - 
Sugar  -       -      -  - 
Milk     .       -      -  - 
Water  -      -      -  - 

Raw    Meat,  mthout 
bone. 

Potato  -      -      -  - 
Onions  -      .      -  - 
Seasoning    -      -  - 
Water  or 
Meat  Liquor 

Flour    -       .      -  - 
Lard  or  Dripping 
Meat,  without  bone 
Potato  -      -      -  - 
Onions  .      -      -  - 
Seasoning 
Meat  Liquor 

oz. 
4 

i 

3 

i 

TEA,  COFFEE,  OR  COCOA. 


Name  and  Description 
of  Ingredient. 


Tea: 
Tea 

Sugar  - 

Milk  - 

Water  - 

Coffee  or  Cocoa : 

Coffee  - 

Cocoa  - 

Sugar  - 

Milk  - 

Water  - 


Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to  Ten  Pints. 


oz. 
5 


pis. 


MEAT  PUDDING. 


Name  and  Description 
of  Ingredient. 


Raw  Meat,  without  bone 
Flour  -      .      -  - 
Suet    -      -  - 
Seasoning  .      -  - 
Water  or  Meat  Liquor 


Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to  a  Pound. 


Name  and  Description 
of  Ingredient. 


Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to 


pts. 


Name  and  Description 
of  Ingredient. 


Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to 


pts. 


Name  and  Description 
of  Ingredient. 


Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to 


oz.  pts. 


Name  and  Description 
of  Ingredient. 


Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to 


02.  pts. 


Name  and  Description 
of  Ingredient. 


Quantity 
of  each 

Ingredient 

to 


oz.   I  pis. 


Milk  unless  otherwise  specified  means  new  milk  unskimmed. 


(b)  Tables  for  the  Aged,  Infirm,  and  Imbeciles,  in  use  at  Manchester,  Portsea  Inland,  Lanchester, 

and  Knighton. 

The  Forms  for  the  preparation  of  Foods  in  these  cases  are  for  the  most  part  those  recommended  above,  so  far 
as  they  are  appHcable. 


Manchester  (adopted  22nd  December  1892). 
Table  2. — Dietary  for  the  Aged,  Infirm,  and  Imbeciles. 


Sunday  - 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday  - 

Saturday 


C  Men 
"  j  Women 

(  Men 
'  j  Women 

( Men  - 

■  j  Women 
( Men  - 

■  I  Women 
.  (  Men  - 

j  Women 
f  Men  - 
'  (  Women 
( Men  - 
J  Women 


BREAKFAST. 


pt. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


DINNER. 


15 


u 

o 

1 

t-l 

to 

o 

otl 

Ve 

12 
12 
12 
12 


12 
12 


li 


13  a 

CD  O 

6-? 


SUPPER. 


•ead. 

1 
i 

cS 

PQ 

O 

oz. 
6 

pt. 

5 

6 
5 

6 
5 

6 

5 

6 
5 

6 
5 

6 
5 

MS 
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PoRTSEA  Island  (adopted  30th  November  1892). 


Table  2. — Dietary  for  the  Aged,  Infii-m,  and  Imbeciles. 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday  ■ 

Thursday  - 

Friday 

Saturday 


( Men  - 

(  Women 

( Men  - 
(  Women 

(Men  - 
(  Women 

(Men  - 
(  Women 

( Men  - 

(  Women 

( Men  - 
I  Women 

( Men  - 

i  Women 


BREAKFAST. 


pt. 


r3  3 


DINNER. 


-t;  o  a, 


pt. 


pt. 


pi. 


SUPPKK. 


pi. 


Lanchester  (adopted  4th  February  1892). 


Table  2. — Dietary  for  the  Aged,  Infirm,  and  Imbeciles. 


BREAKFAST. 

DINNER. 

SUPPER. 

or 

ti 

or 

d  a 

flj  o 

3 

d 

5  If 

•5 

•a 

a 

!tl 

V 

i«  bo 

J '5 

•3  3 

11  o 

o  w 

jtatoe 

d 

p. 

3 

.a 

o 
hi 

,3 

rt 

a 

C 
s 

s 

Mi 

n 

O 
O 

n 

d  O 
OPM 

PM 

Of> 

« 

o 
M 

M 

3 
«J 

M 

n 

H 

n 

S 

02. 

pt. 

02. 

pt. 

pt. 

02. 

02. 

02. 

02. 

pt. 

pi. 

02. 

oz. 

7"- 

or. 

*t2. 

pt. 

Sunday  - 

( Men  - 
"  (  Women 

6 
6 

14 
12 

6 

6 

5 
5 

Monday  - 

_  (  Men  - 
"  (  Women 

6 
6 

\ 

4 
3 

12 
10 

4 
3 

G 
6 

4 
4 

5 

Tuesday  - 

_  (  Men  - 

"  \  Women 

6 

6 

i 

4 

6 

6 

1 
1 

6 
6 

5 
5 

Wednesday 

_  (  Men  - 
"  (  Women 

6 
6 

4 

4 

6 
6 

1 
1 

6 

6 

4 
4 

5 

5 

Thursday 

_  (  Men  - 

"  \  Women 

fi 
6 

i 
4 

4 
4 

4 
3 

12 

10 

4 
3 

6 
6 

5 
5 

Friday  - 

_  ( Men  - 

fi 

6 

1 

6 

i 

5 

"  ( Women 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

5 

Saturday 

_  (  Men  • 

"  (  Women 

« 
6 

4 
4 

6 
6 

1 
1 

6 
6 

1 

5 
5 

Knighton  (adopted  21st  July  1892). 


Table  2. — Dietary  for  the  Aged,  Infirm,  and  Imbeciles. 


BREAKFAST. 

DINNER. 

SUPPER. 

II 

^3 
r3 

5 

m 

d 

Butter. 

Cooked 
■without 

Potatoe 

Otlier 
Vegetal 

Bread. 

Soup. 

Broth. 

Suet  Pi 

^3 
« 

d 

H 

Butter. 

02. 

pt. 

02. 

02. 

02. 

02. 

02. 

pt. 

pt. 

02. 

pt. 

02. 

pt. 

02. 

Sunday 

( Men  - 

(  Women 

6 
5 

5 
4 

16 
16 

n 
5 

4 
4 

Monday 

(Men  - 
(  Women 

( Men  - 

(  Women 

6 
5 

4 
4 

4 
4 

6 
5 

14 

G 
5 

4 
i 

Tuesday 

6 
5 

5 
4 

16 
16 

14 

6 
5 

Wednesday 

( Men  - 

(  Women 

6 
5 

4 
4 

6 
5 

li 
14 

6 
5 

Thursday 

(  Men  - 
(  Women 

6 
5 

5 
4 

16 
16 

6 
5 

4 
4 

Friday 

_  (  Men  - 

"  ( Women 

6 
5 

.1 

6 
5 

14 
14 

6 
5 

1 

Saturday 

_  (Men  - 
"  ( Women 

6 
5 

14 
12 

6 
5 

1 
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Returns  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Hamblix  [Answers  3587-92]. 


Parish  of  Brighton. 


(1.)  Number  of  Inmates  of  Workhouse  over  60  Years  of  Age  who  had  received  Relief  prior  to 

reaching  that  Age. 


In  the  House. 

Out-door  Relief  only. 

No  Eelief  received. 

Total. 

76 

88 

27 
40 

208 
135 

311 

263 

Total   -   •  - 

164 

67 

343 

574 

(2.)  Inmates  in  the  Workhouse  over  60  Years  of  Age,  with  Dm-ation  of  Time  since  first  Admission. 


Under 
1  Year. 

1  Year 
and  under 
2  Years. 

2  Years 
and  under 

3  Years. 

3  Years 
and  under 

4  Years. 

4  Years 
and  under 

5  Years. 

5  Years 
and  under 
10  Years. 

10  Years 
and  under 
20  Years. 

20  Years 
and  under 
25  Years. 

25  Years 

and 
upwards. 

Total. 

Males 

76 

37 

32 

14 

27 

66 

50 

3 

6 

311 

Females  - 

69 

36 

33 

27 

13 

51 

26 

5 

3 

263 

Total    -  - 

145 

73 

65 

41 

40 

117 

76 

8 

9 

574 

(3.)  Number  of  Persons  receiving  Out-door  Relief  who  are  over  60  Years  of  Age,  and  those  of  them 

who  had  Relief  ^jrior  to  reaching  that  Age. 


Persons 
over  60  who  liad 

Persons 
over  60  having 
Relief  who  did  not 
(prior  to  reaching 
that  Age) 
receive  any. 

Total. 

Eelief  prior  to 
reaching  that  Age. 

Males 
Females 

- 

Total   -  - 

63 
176 

190 
530 

253 
706 

■  239 

720 

959 

U  March  1893. 


APPENDIX  V. 

(1.)  OUT-DOOR    PROVIDENT    RELIEF  BILL. 
(Mr.  Bartley's  Evidence,  8122.) 

Memorandum. 

This  Bill  in  no  way  takes  away  any  of  the  powers  or  duties  of  Poor  Law  guardians,  or  reduces  the  riglits 
of  the  poor  to  relief  as  they  now  exist. 

It  adds  powers  to  the  guardians,  and  gives  rights  to  certain  poor  persons  to  receive  out-door  relief. 

The  only  persons  it  affects  are  those  who  have  become  destitute  in  one  or  other  of  tiie  following  ways : — 

(a)  By  temporary  illness  ; 

(6)  By  permanent  illness  ; 

(c)  By  widowhood  ; 

and  who,  previous  to  these  misfortunes,  have  been  thrifty,  and  have  done  something  to  provide  for  themselves, 
and  have  not  been  convicted  of  crime. 

For  those  destitute  from  illness  and  still  ill,  after  they  have  exhausted  the  benefits  of  their  friendly 
societies  and  clubs,  it  grants  out-door  relief  of  the  same  amount,  and  for  an  equal  period  of  time  to  that 
granted  to  the  individual  by  the  friendly  society  benelit. 

To  those  who  have  saved  in  other  ways,  and  spent  all  their  savings  on  illness,  and  are  still  ill,  it  grants, 
in  weekly  sums  fixed  by  the  guardians,  out-door  relief  of  a  total  equal  amount  to  that  shown  to  have  been 
expended  in  illness  out  of  savings. 

For  those  destitute  from  permanent  sickness,  or  the  results  of  accident,  the  Bill  provides  out-door  relief, 
provided  that  they  have  maintained  themselves,  without  Poor  Law  relief,  for  the  first  six  to  eighteen  months 
of  their  illness,  according  to  their  age,  either  by  friendly  societies  or  their  savings. 

For  those  destitute  from  widowhood,  and  physically  nnable  to  support  themselves  and  their  children,  the 
Bill  provides  out-door  relief,  each  class  of  widow  being  specified  in  the  Bill,  provided  either  that  before 
widoAvhood  they  and  their  husbands  had  not  had  Poor  Law  relief,  or  that  thrift  had  been  exercised  in  some 
other  form,  which  had  been  expended  either  in  illness  before  or  in  maintenance  after  the  husband's  death. 


(2.)  OLD  AGE  PROVIDENT  PENSIONS  BILL. 
(Report,  297  ;  and  Mr.  Bartley's  Evidence,  8125,  &c.) 


Memorandum. 

1.  The  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  grant  pensions  to  deserving  and  thrifty  old  people,  who  have  lived  a  life 
of  industry  and  care,  but  whose  earnings  render  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  provide 
sufficiently  for  their  old  age. 

2.  The  Bill  at  the  same  time  encourages  thrift  and  self-reliance.  Tlie  benefits  from  it  being  proportionate 
to  the  efforts  made  by  the  people  themselves. 

3.  The  Bill  does  not  involve  any  new  machinery,  or  the  complicated  book-keeping  incident  on  a  special 
system  of  individual  insurance  for  old  age,  and  which,  if  applied  to  the  whole  country,  would  be  very  cumbrous 
and  costly. 

4.  The  Bill  limits  the  pensions  to  those  of  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  who  are  in  need  of  aid.  No 
hard  and  fast  rule,  however,  is  laid  down  as  to  what  limit  of  income  constitutes  need  for  aid,  it  being  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  local  authority  to  judge  of  special  cases  on  their  merits.  The  Bill  excludes  from  its 
benefits  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime  within  [15]  years,  and  those  who  have  been  convi(!ted  of 
drunkenness  within  [10]  years.  The  Bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  pension  in  any  Avay  the  local 
authority  may  decide,  except  that  it  is  not  to  come  through  the  guardians  or  its  officers,  and  its  receipt  is  not 
to  disfranchise  the  receiver. 

5.  The  Bill  provides  for  three  classes  of  pensions  :— 

1st.  To  those  who  have  never  received  Poor  Law  relief. 

2nd.  To  those  who  have  provided  partially  in  some  way  for  their  old  age,  in  any  manner  they  may 
have  preferred. 

3rd.  To  those  whose  special  misfortunes  render  them  deserving  of  aid,  though  they  have  not  been 
able  to  provide  even  partially  for  themselves. 
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6.  The  Bill  grants  pensions  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  To  the  first  class,  described  above  in  Section  5,  7s.  a  week  each  person.  This  is  thf» 
highest  pension  under  the  Bill. 

(b.)  To  the  second  class,  described  above  in  Section  5,  a  pension  of  3*.  6d.  a  week  too-ether 
with  an  addition,  not  exceeding  Is.  9d.,  equal  to  the  weekly  income  derived  from  the  amount  the 
person  has  saved  himself,  either — 

1st.  By  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  in  the  Post  Office  or  from  any  society  or  otherwise  ; 

2nd.  By  the  lump  sum  purchase  of  an  annuity  before  marriage,  or  before  the  age  of  25  which- 
ever event  occurs  first ;  ' 

3rd.  By  a  lump  sum  payment  to  the  local  authority  ; 

4th.  By  other  means,  as  approved  by  the  local  authority. 

(c.)  To  the  third  class,  described  above  in  Section  5,  whose  special  misfortunes  have  prevented 
them  providing  for  themselves,  a  pension  of  3s.  6d.  a  week  may  be  granted  in  cases  approved  by 
the  local  authority.  ^ 

7.  The  funds  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  Bill,  with  the  exception  of  certain  payments  to  the  local 
authority  by  the  beneficiaries  themselves,  as  described  in  Class  63  of  Section  6  above,  are  to  be  obtained 
entirely  out  of  a  special  rate  to  be  called  the  Pension  Rate. 


Short  title. 
Definitions. 


Pension  to  be 
granted. 


Conditions  for 
all  pensions. 


A  Bill  to  provide  Pensions  in  Old  Age  to  tiie  Provident  Poor. 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  the  people  in  their  old  age  are  without  the  means  of  living,  except  by  the 
poor  rates  : 

And  whereas  it  is  inexpedient  and  unjust  that  persons  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  workino-  should  end 
their  days  in  the  workhouse  : 

And  whereas  it  is  difficult  and  in  cases  impossible  for  many  to  provide  sufficiently  for  old  age  ; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  for  the  public  v^eal  to  encourage  and  promote  throughout  life 
habits  of  thrift  and  self-reliance  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows  ; 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Old  Age  Provident  Pensions  Act,  1893. 

2.  In  this  Act  the  term  "person  "  applies  to  men  and  women  alike.  Married  persons  are  to  be  treated 
as  two  persons. 

The  term  "  the  local  authority  "  shall  be  the  "  county  council." 

3.  A  sum,  hereafter  called  a  pension,  not  exceeding  seven  shillings  weekly,  to  be  fixed  as  hereafter 
provided,  shall  be  paid  by  the  local  authority  to  each  person,  hereafter  called  a  pensioner,  complying  with  the 
conditions  hereafter  enacted. 

4.  The  conditions  on  which  each  person  shall  obtain  a  pension  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  The  pensioner  shall  not  be  less  than  sixty-Jive  years  of  age. 

(6.)  The  pensioner  shall  not  for  ^^fiftecii^  years  have  been  cojivicted  of  crime. 

(c.)  The  pensioner  shall  not  for  \ten'\  years  have  been  convicted  of  drunkenness. 

(c?.)  The  pensioner  shall  not  be  able  to  earn  the  wages  of  his  calling,  and  shall  declare  himself 
to  be  in  need  of  a  pension,  and  shall  be  so  regarded  by  the  local  authority. 


5.  The  following  persons  complying  with  Section  four  shall  have  a  right  to  claim  a  pension  of  seven 
shillings  a  week  from  the  local  authority. 


Pensions  to 
those  who 
have  never 

had  Poor  Law  Those  who  have  never  received  Poor  Law  relief  in  any  form  for  themselves,  or  for  their  children,  when 

relief.  under  thirteen  years  of  age. 


Pensions  to 
those  who 
have  provided 
something 
towards  old 
age. 


6.  The  following  persons  complying  with  Section  four  shall  have  a  right  to  a  pension,  varying  in  amount, 
according  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a.)  Those  who  have  purchased  an  annuity  of  not  less  than  tivo  pounds  a  year  from  the  Post 
Office,  or  friendly  or  other  society  or  compau}',  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  three  shillings  a?id 
sixpence  a  week,  together  with  an  addition  (not  exceeding  one  shilling  and  ninepciice  a  week) 
equal  to  the  amoitnt  of  the  annuity  they  have  purchased. 

(6.)  Those  who  have  paid  a  lump  sum  to  the  Post  Office  to  buy  a  deferred  annuity,  if  not  less 
than  ten  pounds,  on  or  before  their  first  marriage,  or  before  the  age  of  twenty -five,  whichever  event 
has  occurred  first,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  together  with 
an  addition  (not  exceeding  one  shilling  and  7iinepence  a  week)  equal  to  the  amount  which  the  Post 
Office  annuity  produces  for  them. 

(c.)  Those  who  are  prepared  to  pay  a  lump  sum  to  the  local  authority  of  not  less  than  ten 
pounds  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  together  with  an 
addition  of  threepence  a  week  (not  exceeding  one  shilling  and  ninepence)  for  each  five  pounds  paid 
to  the  local  authority. 

(d.)  Those  who  have  partially  provided  for  themselves  in  other  ways,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
local  authority,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  three  shillings  and  sixpe?ice  a  week,  together  with 
an  addition  (not  exceeding  one  shilling  and  ninepence  a  week)  equal  to  the  weekly  income  derived 
from  the  amount  they  have  provided  for  themselves. 


reiisions  in 
excejjtional 
cases. 
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7.  Persons  who  come  under  the  provisions  of  Section  four,  hut  do  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
either  Section  five  or  Section  six,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  claim  pensions.  The  local  authority  may,  however, 
consider  their  cases  and  grant  them  pensions  not  exceeding  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  provided  tlicy 
comply  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a.)  Exceptional  ^amount  of  illness  not  brought  on  by  their  own  misconeluct. 

(b.)  The  loss  of  children  who  should  have  helped  them. 

(c.)  Permanent  affliction  not  brought  on  by  their  own  misconduct. 

(rf.)  Exceptional  misfortune  and  distress. 

8.  The  pensions  shall  be  paid  weekly,  monthly,  or  otherwise  as  decided  on,  in  each  case  by  the  local 
authority. 

9.  Any  pensioner  being  convicted  of  any  crime  shall  forfeit  his  pension,  which  shall  not  be  renewed 
except  by  special  resolution  of  the  local  authority,  and  with  the  sanction,  in  each  case,  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

10.  No  sale  or  alienation  of  a  pension  shall  be  valid. 

11.  All  pensions  are  to  be  paid  out  of  a  fund  to  be  called  the  Pension  Fund,  and  to  Ije  formed  bv  a 
special  rate  to  be  called  the  Pension  Rate,  supplemented  as  herein-before  provided  by  the  contribut 
behalf  of  pensions  under  Section  six.  Sub-sections  (c)  and  (d). 

12.  The  local  authority  shall  frame  rules  for  the  investigation  of  application  for  pensions  and  for  tlie  'I'lic  local 
payment  of  pensions,  either  through  the  Post  Office  or  otherwise,  provided  they  are  not  paid  through  tbc  f |.I|,',\'^'^',.^fiJg° 
guardians  or  their  officers. 

13.  The  receipt  of  a  pension  shall  not  disqualify  the  receiver  from  voting  in  any  Parliamentary  or  otluT  rensionurs 
election  to  which  he  would  be  otherwise  entitled  to  vote.  d'ilfinucbised 


ions  on 


I  low  pensions 
arc  to  be  paid. 

Pensioners 
convicted  of 
crime. 


Pensions 
cannot  be 
sulci. 

Pension  Fund 
to  be  raised 
from  rates. 


14.  On  the  death  of  a  pensioner  the  local  authority  shall  contribute  a  sum  towards  the  cost  of  burial  not 
exceeding  two  pounds  ten  shillings,  and  equal  to  the  sum  which  the  pensioner  has  himself  provided  either 
through  a  friendly  society  or  otherwise. 


Pensioners' 
burial  fund. 


enter  union 
house. 


15.  All  persons  complying  with  Section  four  who  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  exceed  sixfi/-  Peiisioners 
Jive  years  of  age,  shall  be  deemed  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  Section  five  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  that 

they  may  have  received  Poor  Law  relief  since  they  completed  their  sixty-fifth  year. 

16.  Any  pensioner  desiring,  from  infirmity  or  any  other  reason,  to  receive  relief  in  the  union  house  shall 

cease  to  receive  a  pension  under  this  Act,  but  shall  be  paid  by  the  local  authority  a  personal  allowance  in  i-gceivifreHef 
cash  of  one  shilling  a  week  over  and  above  the  usual  cost  of  his  maintenance  by  the  union.  in  union 

house. 

Infirm 
pensioners. 

Pensioner 
not  to  be  in 
the  receipt  of 
other  public 
pensions. 

19.  The  local  authority  shall  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  each  year,  giving  full  particulars  of  loc"™ 
the  pensions  granted  and  paid,  and  classified  according  to  the  different  sections  of  this  Act,  in  such  form  as  Government 
may  from  time  to  time  be  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Board  of 

pensioners. 


17.  In  the  event  of  any  pensioner  becoming,  from  infirmity  and  the  absence  of  friends  or  relatives,  unfit 
or  unable  to  benefit  by  the  direct  payment  of  the  pension,  the  local  authority  may  make  such  arrangements, 
either  under  Section  sixteen  or  otherwise,  as  may  seem  best  to  it. 

18.  No  person  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  from  public  taxation  or  from  local  rates  amounting  to  seven 
shillings  a  week  or  more  shall  be  eligible  to  derive  any  benefit  under  this  Act. 
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SUPERANNUATION  BENEFIT  PAID  TO 


NAME   OP  SOCIETY. 

Date 
of 

Number  of 
Members  in  Society 
at  end  of  Year. 

Amount  of 
Superannuation 
paid  during  Year. 

Number  of 
Members  receiving 
Snperannuation 
Benefit. 

Percentage  of 
Total  Number  of 
Members. 

Ordinary 
Weekly 

Contributions 
to  Union.* 

Formation 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

£. 

£. 

s.  d. 

Dublin  Operative  Bakers'  Trade  Union  - 

1752 

665 

658 

786 

780 

30 

30 

4*4 

4-5 

1 

United  Society  of  Bbtjshmakers 

1778 

1,536 

1,583 

956 

910 

63 

62 

4-1 

4-9 

1  ii 
(average.) 

2 

Operative  BBICKLAYERS'  Society 

1848 

17,058 

22,270 

252 

324 

22 

26 

01 

0-1 

-  8 
(average.) 

3 

Amalgamated  Society  of  CARPENTERS 
and  JOINERS 

1860 

34,779 

37,588 

6,180 

6,861 

325 

363 

0-9 

0-9 

1  - 

4 

General  Union   of   Operative  CAR- 
PENTERS and  JOINERS. 

1827 

2,564 

3,645 

239 

263 

- 

25 

- 

0-6 

-  "i 
(average.) 

5 

Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners 

1861 

5,558 

6,270 

696 

752 

48 

44 

0-8 

0-7 

-  10 

6 

National   Amalgamated    Society  of 
Operative     HOUSE      and  SHIP 
Painters. 

1886 

4,140 

5,151 

173 

218 

15 

16 

0-3 

0-3 

-  8 

7 

National    Association   of  Operative 
PLASTERERS. 

1861 

6,554 

6,925 

223 

256 

39 

34 

0-7 

0-5 

-  7 

8 

United  Operative  Plctbers'  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1865 

5,549 

6,177 

- 

67 

- 

4 

- 

- 

-  9 

9 

United  Operative  PLUMBERS'  Asso 
ciation  of  Scotland. 

1884 

383 

393 

22 

26 

2 

0-5 

-  6 

10 

Friendly  Society  of  Operative  STONE- 
MASONS of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Wales. 

1833 

13,486 

16,238 

4,425 

4,379 

301 

362 

2-6 

2-2 

-  10 

11 

Cabinet-making  and  Furniture  Trades : 

Amalgamated    Union    of  CABINET- 
MAKERS. 

1833 

1,374 

1,386 

21 

47 

1  - 

12 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Upuolster- 
ers,  London. 

1867 

225 

210 

48 

48 

4 

4 

1-7 

1-9 

-  9 

13 

The  contributions  given  are  the  full  contributions  of  members  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  Unions. 

Some  Unions  have  graduated  scales  of  contributions,  the  members  paying  on  the  lower  scales  being  excluded  from  certain  benefits. 
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(Report,  213,  227;  and  Mr.  Drummond's  Evidence,  10,712-4). 


THEIR  MEMBERS  BY  TRADE  UNIONS. 


Contributions 

paid  by 
Superannuated 
Members. 


Qualification  for  Superannuation, 
and  Amount  of  Superannuation  Benefit. 


Minimum 

Age  of 
Qualifica- 
tion. 


Date  of 
Establish- 
ment 
of  Super- 
annuation 
Fund. 


Total 
Amounts 

paid 
for  Super- 
annuation. 


REMARKS. 


».  d. 


per  month. 


nil 


nil 


per  week. 


nil 


per  week. 


All  members  incapable  of  working  on  account  of  old  age  or 
infirmity. 

d. 

30  years'  members      -      -      -      -     10  - 


All  memb3rs  incapable  of  working  at  trade  either  through 
aJRiction  or  infirmities  of  age. 

J,  d. 

H  years'  members      .      -      -      .      4  - 

21     „         „  5  - 

28    „         „  6  - 

All  members  unable  tn  earn  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
custoiuury  rate  of  wages. 

s.  d. 

15  to  20  years'  members  .  -  .  5  - 
20  to  30  „  „  -  -  -  -  7  - 
30  or  more   ------      9  - 


All  members  incapable  of  earniog  usual  amount  of  wages  - 


18  years'  members 
25  ,, 


.«.  d. 

7  - 


All  members  incapacitated  through  old  age  and  infirmity 
from  earning  more  than  two-thirds  of  standard  wages. 

s.  d. 

25  years'  members  -  .  -  .  4  - 
30    „         „  5  - 

All  members  unable  to  earn  more  than  one-half  standard 
wages  either  at  their  own  or  any  other  employment. 

s.  d. 

20  years'  members  -  -  -  -  5  - 
25     „  „  7  6 

All  members  under  40  years  of  age  when  admitted,  unable  to 
earn  more  than  half  wages  of  district. 

s.  d. 

20  years'  members      ...      -      5  - 

All  members  unable  to  obtain  ordinary  rate  of  wages  through 
old  age  or  infirmity. 

s.  d. 

20  years'  members      -      -      -      -      6  - 
Is.  for  every  additional  five  years. 

All  members  of  10  years'  standing  incapacitated  through  old 
age  or  infirmity  from  ever  following  employment.lOOi!.:  or — 

.5.  d. 

20  to  25  years'  member  -  -  .  7  _ 
25  to  30     „         ,.      -       -       -       -       8  - 


30  to  35 
35  to  40 
40  to  45 


9 
10 
12 


All  members  unable  to  work  at  the  trade,  and  to  earn  at  any 
other  occupiition  lis.  per  week. 

s.  d. 

15  years'  members      -      ...      5  - 

All  members  not  again  able  to  follow  tlie  trade     -      .  - 

d. 

20  years'  members       -      -      -      -      4  - 

25     „         „  6  - 

30     .,         „  5  - 

35     „  „  7  - 

All  member!!  afflicted  by  permanent  bodily  injiu-y  or  illness, 
not  occasioned  by  carelessness  or  misconduct,  incapable  of 
earning  more  than  one-half  standard  wages. 

s.  d. 

25  years'  members  -  .  -  -  5  - 
30    „         „  7  - 


All  members  totally  incapacitated  by  accident  or  infirmity 
from  following  the  trade,  or  20  years'  members,  121.  per 


Years. 


50 


55 
60 


60 


60 


60 


1782 


1882 


15,600 


1,738 


1886 


1864 


1375 


1874 


1886 


6,737 


1,150 


4,691 


97,612 


1,356 


293 


Number  of  superannuated  mcmberf 
limited  to  30. 


Amount  paid  from  1850  to  1892. 


Entitled  to  superannuation  irrespec- 
tive of  any  income  from  private 
means,  or  from  any  other  trade  or 
calling. 


ditto 


ditto. 


Sick  and  superannuation  benefits  for- 
merly treated  as  one. 


Entitled  to  superannuation  irrespec- 
tive of  any  income  from  private 
means,  or  any  other  trade  or  busi- 
ness. 


Superannuated  members  may  perform 
any  light  work  not  appertaining  to 
the  trade. 


Superannuated   members  elected  at 
annual  general  meeting  by  ballot. 
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SurERANNUATIOX  BENEFIT  PaID  TO 


NAME  OF  SOCIETY. 


Clothing  Trades : 

Amalgamated  Society  of  TAILORS 


Scottish  National  Operative  TAILORS' 
Trade  Protection  and  Benefit  So- 
ciety. 


Coach  Building  : 

United  Kingdom  Society  of  COACH- 
MAKERS. 


London  COACHMAKERS'  Trade  Union 

Coopers : 

Philanthropic  COOPERS'  Society 


Belfast  COOPERS'  Trade  Union 


South  York  5hire  District  STEAM  ENGINE- 
MEN'S  Protection  Association. 


Permanent  Amalgamated  Farriers'  Pro- 
tection Society. 


Glass  Trades  : 

United  Trade  Protection  Society  of 
Glass  Bottle  Makers  of  York- 
shire. 

Nort'a  of  England  Society  of  Glass 
Bottle  Makers. 


National  Society  of  FLIKT  GLASS 
Makers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 


Metal  Trades : 

Friendly  Society  of  IRONFOUNDERS 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 


Associated  IRON  MOULDERS  of  Scot- 
land, 


Amalgamated  Society  of  ENGINEERS  ■ 


Date 
of 

Number  of 
Jembers  in  Society 
at  end  of  Year. 

Amount  of  , 
Superannuation 
paid  during  Year. 

Number  of 
Members  receiving 
Superannuation 
Benefit. 

Percentage  of 
Total  Number  of 
Members. 

Ordinary 
■Weekly 
Contributions 

Formation. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891.  1 

1 

1892. 

1891. 

1692. 

1891. 

1892. 

to  Union.' 

1866 

17,573 

16,732 

£. 

2,963 

£. 

3,600 

312 

361 

1-8 

21 

J.  d. 

-  9 

186-5 

3,763 

751 

104 

3-7 

-  6 

1834 

5,486 

5,477 

3,706 

3,902 

237 

246 

4-3 

4-5 

1  - 

1843 

170 

182 

39 

34 

7 

6 

4-1 

3-3 

-  10 

1853 

840 

8  0 

86 

127 

9 

12 

1-0 

1-3 

-  10 

1886 

93 

101 

16 

12 

2 

2 

2-1 

2-0 

-  6 

1869 

473 

505 

27 

22 

5 

4 

1-0 

0-8 

-  n 

1872 

695 

603 

124 

149 

12 

16 

1-7 

2-6 

-  8 

1827  ■ 

2,304 

410 

39 

1-6 

1877 

260 

288 

57 

43 

27 

9 

10-3 

3-1 

^  _ 

1849 

2,123 

2,135 

2,059 

2,207 

206 

217 

9-7 

101 

2  3 

1809 

15,291 

15,190 

8,248 

9,3i'8 

548 

588 

3-5 

3-8 

1  - 

1831 

6,121 

6,268 

3,4G2 

3,633 

219 

235 

3-5 

3-7 

1  - 

1851 

71,221 

70,909 

44,221 

47,388 

2,021 

2,257 

2-8 

3-1 

1  - 

I 

I 

I 


>  The  contributions  given  are  the  full  contributions  of  membprs  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  Unions. 
Some  Unions  have  graduated  scalos  of  contributions,  the  members  piying  on  the  lower  scales  being  excluded  from  certain  benefits. 
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10 


12 


Contributions 

paid  by 
Superannuated 
Members. 


s.  rf. 


per  week. 


nil 


nil 


nil 


-  n 

(average.) 


Qualification  for  Superannuation, 
and  Amount  of  Superannuation  Benefit. 


All  members  unable  to  follow  the  trade  on  an  equality  with 
other  workmen. 

s. 

12  years'  members  -  -  -  -  2  6 
20    „         „  5  - 

All  members  unfit  to  work  through  old  age,  accident,  or 
blindness. 

s.  d. 

10  years'  members      -      -      -      -      2  9 


All  members  unable  to  obtain  ordinary  rate  of  wages  through 
olil  age  or  infirmity. 

s.  <f. 

30  years'  members      ....      6  - 

35     .,         „  V  - 

40     „         „  8  - 


All  members  incapable  of  ever  following  their  employment 
through  accident,  affliction,  or  age. 

s.  ll. 

10  years'  members      -      -      -      -      2  6 


Minimum 
Age  of 
Qualifica- 
tion. 


Date  of 
Estiiblish- 

ment 
of  Super- 
annuation 
i'und. 


Total 
Amounts 

paid 
for  Super- 
annuation. 


REMARKS. 


All  members  incapable  of  earning  15i.  per  week 

20  years'  members 
30    „         „      -      -      -  - 
If  totally  unable  to  work  - 


s.  a. 

4  - 

5  - 

6  - 


All  members  aged  or  infirm,  and  incapable  of  earning  lO.s. 
per  week. 

s.  d. 

20  years'  members      ....      4  _ 


All  members  unable  to  obtain  ordinary  rate  of  wages  - 

.1.  d. 

20  to  24  years'  members     -      -      -      2  6- 
25  to  30    „  „      -       -       -       -       3  6 

30  to  35     „  „      -       -       -       -       4  - 

3.5  years  and  upwards  -      -      -      .      5  - 

All  members  under  40  years  of  age  at  time  of  joining,  be- 
coming disabled  from  work  tlirougli  infirmity  or  old  age. 

s.  d. 

7  years'  members      ....      4  _ 


All  members  totally  unable  to  work  for  a  living,  either  in 
bottle  works  or  any  other  calling. 

».  d. 

15  years'  members  ....  4  _ 
20    „         „  5  - 

All  members  incapacitated  from  earning  a  livelihood  through 
age  or  any  other  natural  cause. 

s.  d. 

10  to  20  years'  members  -  .  -  2  - 
20  to  25  „  „  -  -  -  -  3  - 
25  to  30  „  „  -  -  .  -  4  - 
30  to  35  „  „  -  -  .  .  5  - 
35  and  over  .....  g  - 
And  also  97.  from  general  fund  ;  or  grant  not  exceeding  50Z. 

All  members  who  do  not  work  at  their  trade  ... 

J.  d. 

30  to  35  years'  members     .      .      .      5  _ 

35  to  40    „         „     .      -      -      .      6  - 

40  and  upwards  7  6 

All  members  unable  to  work  at  the  trade  through  age  or 
infirmity. 

s.  d. 

30  years'  members      ....      7  _ 

36  „  „  -  .  -  .  .  8  - 
40    „         „  9  - 

All  members  unable  to  obtain  ordinary  rate  of  wages  through 
old  age  or  infirmity. 

s.  d. 

25  years'  members      ....      7  _ 

30    „         „  8  - 

35    „         „  9  - 

40     „         „  10  - 


Years. 

60 


60 


nil 


1863 


1888 


1853 


8,8(i6  I  Superanuunt<id  members  fiUowed  to 
work  at  any  business  or  calliii;,'. 


56,317 


1,000 


118 


2,385 


38,454 


136,784 


48,924 


616,657 


Superannuated  members  not  exceeding 
20,  selected  by  Committee. 


Entitled  to  superannuation,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  income  derived  from 
private  means  or  any  other  calling. 


Superannuated  members  elected  subject 
to  a]iproval  of  General  Meeting. 


Superannuated  members  not  to  exceed 
10  per  quarter. 


86630. 


Entitled  to  superannuation,  irrespec- 
tive of  private  means  or  income  from 
any  other  trade  or  calling. 


3  M 


980 


kotal  commission  on  the  aged  poor  *. 

Superannuation  Benefit  Paid  to 


NAMU  (TP  SOCIIETT 

Date 
of 

Kumber  of 
Members  in  Society 
at  end  of  Tear. 

Amount  of 
Superannuation  ' 
paid  during  Year. 

Number  of 
Members  receiving 
Su  perann  uation 
Benefit. 

Percentage  of 
Total  Number  of 
Members. 

Ordinary 
Weekly 

Contributions 

Formation. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

189L 

1892.  1 

1 

1891.  1 

1892.  1 

to  Union.* 

iletal  Imdea—conlinuecl, 

£. 

£. 

8.  d. 

Steam  Engine  Makers'  Society 

1825 

5,9Go 

6,100 

2,078 

2,328 

110 

•  122 

1-8 

2-0 

1  - 

Amalgamated    Society    of  Metal 
Planers,  Shapers,  Slotters,  &c. 

1867 

1,566 

1,468 

69 

91 

! 

10 

11 

0-6 

0-7 

1  - 

Pp-opgrativ(J  Spoi^ty     gMlTHS  - 

1849 

769 

893 

73 

j 

81  1 

1 

4 

5 

0-5 

0-5 

1  - 

Associated  BLACKSMITHS  of  Scotland 

1868 

2,379 

2,343 

274 

290 

25 

23 

1-0 

0-9 

-  9 

General   Union   of   BRAZIERS  and 
Sheet  Metal  Workbks. 

J862 

1,121 

1,170 

496 

528 

26 

28 

2-3 

2-3 

1  - 

London  Operative  ZINC  Workers' 
Society. 

73 

83 

21 

15 

2 

2 

2'7 

2-4 

-  6 

Printing  and  Bookbinding  Trades : 

London  Society  of  COMPOSITORS 

1801 

9,350 

9,798 

1,376 

1,678 

121 

129 

1-2 

1-3 

-  9 

London  Printing  Machine  Mana- 
gers' Trade  Society. 

1839 

1,448 

1,570 

426 

480 

44 

40 

30 

2-5 

-  9J 
(average.) 

Typographical  Association 

1849 

10,262 

11,313 

1,840 

2,095 

85 

128 

0-9 

1-1 

-  5J 

Amalgamated    Society    of  Litho- 
graphic PRINTERS  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

187D 

2,502 

2,502 

131 

161 

11 

12 

0-4 

0-4 

-  8 

London  Society    of  LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRISTERS. 

1869 

745 

735 

316 

287 

15 

15 

2-0 

2-0 

1  - 

«  The  contributions  given  are  the  full  contributions  of  members  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  Unions 
Some  Unions  have  graduated  scales  of  contributions,  the  members  paying  on  the  lower  scales  being  exclude<l  from  certain  benefits. 
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10 


11 


Contributions 

paid  by 
Superannuated 
Members, 


Qualification  for  Superannuation, 
and  Amount  of  Superannuation  Benefit. 


per  month. 


nil 


nil 


nil 


-  1 
per  week. 


nil 


per  quarter. 


nU 


-  4 
per  week. 


86630. 


All  members  incapable  of  following  the  trade  through  old  age 

25  years'  members      .      .      .      -  fi  - 

30    „         „   7  - 

35    „         „   8  - 

40     „         „   9  - 

45     „         „   10  - 

All  members  unable  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages 
through  old  age  or  infirmity. 

3.  d. 

25  years'  members      ....      6  - 

30     .,         „  7  - 

35     „         „  8  - 

40     „  „  9  - 

All  membera  nnable  to  follow  their  employment  through 
sickness,  accident,  or  old  age,  and  unable  to  cam  more 
than  15i.  per  week  at  any  other  employment. 

3.  d. 

16  years'  members  ....  5  _ 
25     „         „  6  - 


36 


And  a  bonus  ranging  from  201.  for  15  years'  membership  to 
30ir.  for  20. 


All  members  unable  to  work  at  the  trade  again 
18  years'  members  ... 


s.  cl. 
6  - 


All  members  unable   to  follow  their  usual  employment 
through  old  age  or  infirmity. 

s.  d. 

15  years'  members  ...  -  6  - 
20     „         „  ....      8  - 


All  members  unable  to  follow  their  usual  occupation  through 
old  age  or  infirmity. 

Or  totally  incapacitated  by  accident  or  otherwise  from 
again  following  the  trade  irrespective  of  age. 

3.  d. 

15  years'  members  -  -  -  -  3  - 
20     „         „  4  - 

All  members  unable  to  earn  15*.  per  week  through  old  age 
or  infirmity.  ^  ^ 

20  years'  members       ....      4  - 

25     „  „  5  - 

All  members  totally  incapacitated  from  again  following  the 
trade  irrespective  of  age. 


20  years'  memberj 
25     „  „ 
30     „         „  - 
35  „ 


s.  d. 
S  - 


7  - 

8  - 


All  members  unable  to  earn  a  living  at  the  trade  through 
natural  infirmity, 

s.  d. 

15  years'  members      ....      5  _ 

All  members  becoming  blind  or  meeting  with  accident  whilst 
following  their  employment,  if  permanently  disabled. 

1.  d. 

4  years'  members       ....      5  - 


All  members  60  years  of  age,  except  in  cases  of  confirmed  paralysis, 
or  blindness,  or  permanent  incapacity,  but  tlien  must  have  been 
members  30  years. 

s.  d. 

20  to  25  years'  members      .      .      .      6  - 


Minimum 

Age  of 
Qualifica. 
tion. 


Date  of 
Establish- 

ment 
of  Super 


Total 
Amounts 
paid 


annuation  for  Super- 
Fund.  I 

annuation, 


Years. 
55 


1867 


25  to  30  „ 
30  to  40  ,, 
40  and  upwards 


10 


All  members  unable  to  obtain  ordinary  rate  of  wages  tlu:ough 
old  age  and  infirmity. 

1.  d. 

5  - 


20  years'  members 
30  .. 


6  - 


All  members  unable  through  old  age  or  infirmity  to  work  - 

Or  totally  incapacitated  irrespective  of  age  and  member- 

^'^'P-  d. 
20  years'  members      ....      6  - 

30  „ 


1876 


1876 


1887 


1877 


18fi0 


1890 


£. 

29,349 


618 


2,795 


15,310 


2,980 


15,543 


1,043 


B  E  M  A  B  E  S. 


Superannuated  members  allowed  to 
work  at  any  other  occupation  or 
calling. 


Superannuated  members  may  earn  sum 
not  exceeiling  2Uj.  per  week. 


Entitled  to  superannuation,  irrespective 
of  income  derived  from  private 
means  or  any  other  trade  or  calling. 
Superannuated  members  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20. 


Superannuated  members  not  to  exceed 
15. 


3  M  2 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  AGED  POOR: 


Superannuation  Benefit  Paid  to 


NAME  OF  SOCIETY.  j 

Date 
of  1 

Number  of 
Members  in  Society 
at  end  of  Year. 

Amount  of 
Superannuation 
paid  during  Year. 

Number  of 
Members  receiving ' 
Superannuation 
Benefit. 

Percentage  of 
Total  Number  of 
Members. 

Ordinary 
Weekly 
Contributions 

Formation.! 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

to  Union.* 

Printing  and  Bookbinding  Trades  : 
— continued 

£. 

£. 

s.  d. 

London    Consolidated     Society  of 
JOUKNEVMEN  BOOKBINDEBS. 

1790 

1,370 

1,250 

74 

81 

10 

10 

0-7 

0-8 

-  n 

1 

Vellum  Account  Bookbindehs'  Trade 
Society, 

1823 

843 

420 

65 

62 

5 

4 

0-5 

0-9 

-  61 

2 

BOOKBINDERS         AND  MACTINE 

EULERS'  Consolidated  Union. 

183G 

2,C21 

2,G67 

55 

60 

15 

16 

0-5 

0-6 

-  6 

3 

Shipbuilding  : 

United  Society  of  Boiler  Makers 
AND    Iron    and   Steel  Ship- 
builders. 

1834 

36,99G 

39,004 

5,074 

5,209 

358 

373 

0-9 

0-9 

1  - 

4 

Associated  SHIPWRIGHTS'  Society 

1882 

10,120 

11,937 

27 

29 

9 

3 

0-0 

0-0 

1  - 

5 

Shipwrights'  Provident  Union  of 
of  the  Port  of  London. 

\8U 

1,398 

187 

-  9 

6 

Textile  Trades : 

Power   Loom   Carpet  Weavers' 
Mutual    Defence    and  Provident 
Association. 

1866 

1,348 

1,378 

336 

351 

55 

55 

4-0 

4-0 

-  6 

7 

Pattern  Card  Makers'  Original 
Trade,  Sick  and  Burial  Society, 

1872 

330 

404 

5S 

67 

4 

4 

1-2 

0-9 

1  1 

average. 

8 

Scottish  United  Brotherly  Society  of 
Calico  Printers. 

18S3 

252 

246 

97 

73 

7 

5 

2-7 

2-0 

-  n 

» 

Leeds,  Halifax  and  Bradford  STUFF 
PBESSERS'  Trade  Society. 

1881 

563 

558 

27 

59 

4 

6 

0-7 

1-0 

1  - 

10 

Belfast  Hackle  and  Gill  Makers' 
Benevolent  and  Trade  Union. 

1S80 

79 

86 

.■;3 

55 

5 

4 

0-3 

4-6 

1  - 

11 

Transport  (Land)  t 

Amalgamated    Society  of  EAILWAY 
SERVANTS  of  England,  Irelaudj 
S,eotland  and  Wales, 

1872 

1 

32,95,S 

1 

1,660 

1,720 

83 

86 

0'2 

0-2 

-  5 

12 

AssQoiated  Society  of  Locomotive 

ENGINEERS  and  FIREMES.  ■ 

j  1880 

0,710 

276 

420 

16 

19 

0-2 

0-2 

1  - 

13 

Total  -  -  - 

347,393 

j  363,387 

95,279 

101,579 

1 

5,689 

6,025 

14 

'  's'The  contribntions  given  arc  the  full  contributions  of  members  entitled  to  „„.ta;„  benefits. 

Soaie  Unions  have  graduated  scales  of  contributions,  the  members  paying  on  the  lower  scales  bemg  excluded  from  certain  Denents. 
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THEIR  Members  by  Trade  Unioxs — continued. 


Contributions 

paid  by 
Superannuated 
Members, 


Qualification  for  Superannuation, 
and  Amount  of  Superannuation  Benefit. 


Minimum 

Age  of 
Qualifica- 
tion. 


Date  of  Total 
Establish-  Amounts 

nient  „„ . , 
of  Super-  P*"! 
uniniation  for  Super- 

lannuation. 


REMARKS. 


s.  d. 

nil 


nil 


nil 


-  7i 
average. 


12  - 
per  annum. 


nil 


nil 


12 


13 


nil 


All  members  disabled  or  reduced  by  age  or  infirmity  so  as  to 
be  incapable  of  earning  adequate  subsistence. 

s.  d. 

(4)  25  years'  members  -  -  -  -  3  _ 
(6)  30     „         „  ....      3  6 

All  members  unable  to  earn  more  than  20.'i.  per  week  through 
old  age  or  infirmity,  or  not  receiving  that  amount  from 
any  other  source. 

s.d. 

15  years'  members  ....  4  - 
20     „         „  ....      6  - 

25     „  „  ....       6  - 

All  members  unable  to  obtain  ordinary  rate  of  wages  through 
old  age  and  infirmity. 

,?.  d. 

25  years'  members  .  .  -  .  5  - 
30     „         „  ....      6  - 


18G3 


1870 


All  members 


s.  d. 

i  - 


25  years'  membership  .      -  - 
30     „         „  ....      5  - 

35     „  „  ....       6  - 

All  members  unable  to  follow  their  usual  employment 
through  old  age  or  other  infirmities,  and  not  in  receipt  of 
more  than  ISi.  per  week  from  other  sources. 


s.  d. 
4  - 

4  « 


20  years'  members 

25     „         „  -  - 

30     „         „  -  - 

All  members  of  30  years'  standing,  3s. 


All  members  becoming  infirm  and  declared  by  competent 
authority  permanently  incapable  of  regular  work. 


20  years'  members 
25     „  „ 


s.  d. 

2  6 

3  6 


All  members  incapacitated  froD'  .s)llowing  their  employ- 
ment. 

s.  d. 

20  years'  membert  ....  5  6 
25     „         „  -      -  -      8  - 

30     „         „  ....     10  6 

All  members  unable  to  work  owing  to  failing  sight,  old  age, 
or  any  consistent  cause. 

s.  d. 

20  years'  members  ....  5  - 
25     „         „  ....      6  - 

30     „         „  ....      8  - 

All  members  v/iyo  do  not  work  at  tlieir  trade        .      .  - 

S.  d. 

10  years'  members       -      -      -  4  - 

15     „         „  ....       5  - 

20     „         „  ....       6  - 

25     „  „  ....       7  - 

30     „  „  ....       8  - 

36     „         „  ....       9  - 

40     „         „  ....     10  - 

All  members  unable  to  obtain  ordinary  rate  of  wages 
through  old  age  or  infirmity. 

s.  d. 

20  years'  members  ....  5  - 
25     „         „  ....       6  - 

30     „         „  ....      7  - 

40     „  „  ....       8  - 


1,27U 


60 


All  20  years'  members,  20Z. 


All  members  rendered  incapable  of  following  their  employ- 
ment, by  reason  of  permanent  sickness,  loss  of  eyes  or  limb, 
or  the  use  thereof,  or  by  old  age  or  other  infirmity. 


10  years'  members 
15     „  „ 
20  „ 


s.  d. 

5  - 


60 


60 


1876 


1873 


1877 


4,549 


1880 


1880 


130 


28,549 


1,283,468 


IViisionors  elected  by  ballot,  the  num- 
ber not  to  exceed  10,  viz.,  at  3j.  and 
at  3.<.  Ui/.  per  week. 


Aimuitants  not  to  exceed  proportion  of 
1  to  8U  members. 


Superannuated  members  nnist  cease 
working  at  the  traile,  but  may  earn 
what  they  can  at  any  other  calling, 
not  exceeding  15*  per  week.  Nimj- 
ber  of  recii)ients  limited  t<j  15,  with 
power  to  coiumittee  to  increase  if 
funds  allow. 

Superannuated  members  may  follow 
any  other  laboiu-. 


Superannuated  members  may  do  light 
work. 


Pensions  granted  in  order  of  seniority 
of  membership,  the  number  being 
regulated  Ijy  the  interest  on  invested 
capital. 


Siiperanuuated  members    may  earn 
sums  not  exceeiling  hs.  per  week. 


Superannuation  lienefit  granted  sub- 
ject to  the  provision,  that  it  is  paid 
"  as  long  as  the  society  can  afford  to 
give  it." 


108  Entitled  to  superannuation  irrespective 
of  income  from  private  means  or  any 
other  trade  or  calling. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  OK  THE  AGED  POOR  : 


APPENDIX  VII. 


Non-returnable  Deferred  Annuities. 


TABLES  prepared  for  the  Use  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor 

by  Mr.  V/.  SUTTON. 

(Report,  211;  and  Mr.  Sutton's  Evidence,  11,111-32.) 


EXPLANATION  OF  TABLES. 
Columns  (1)  and  (2)  require  no  explanation. 

Column  (3)  shows  the  amount  of  annuity  which  an  annual  contribution  of  45.  Ad. 
(=  \cl.  per  week  for  a  year,  say)  will  buy,  provided  such  annual  contributions  are  paid 
for  each  year  from  present  age  (x)  to  the  year  before  the  age  when  the  annuity 
becomes  payable. 

Examples.    (Interest  at  3|  per  cent. ;  Annuity  at  65.) 

(1)  .  Suppose  the  first  payment  of  4s.  4d.  (=  Id.  per  week  for  a  year,  say)  is  made  at 
age  3,  and  the  last  at  age  64.  These  annual  contributions  would  buy  an  annuity  of 
11/.  4.9.  5d.  on  attaining  age  65. 

(2)  .  Suppose  the  first  payment  of  4s.  4d.  is  made  at  age  3,  and  the  last  at  age  20. 
These  annual  payments  would  buy  an  annuity  of  III.  4s.  5d.,  less  41.  13s.  2d.,  or 
61.  lis.  3d. 

(3)  .  Suppose  the  first  payment  of  4s.  4c?.  is  made  at  age  14,  and  the  last  at  age  35. 
These  annual  payments  would  buy  an  annuity  of  61.  13s.  26?.,  less  1/.  18$.  lOd.,  or 
4/.  14s.  4d. 


Note. — It  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  treat  the  shillings  and  pence  with 
complete  accuracy  in  the  following  Tables. 


appekdix. 

Deferred  Annuity  Payable  at  Age  65  by  Quarterly  Instalments 

Interest  at  3.^  per  Cent. 


Males. — Mortality  and  Interest  only. 


A  fTP  1  'J*  1 

Age 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
Sincrlp  Pnvmpnt 

of  1 
at  Ag6  ('5?)  will 

bnv 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
Patymcnt  of  1 
at  Gtich  Age 
(incl  upwiirds 
will  buy, 

(2.) 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
an  Annual 
Payment 
of  4*.  \d.  (=.  Id. 
per  Week)  will 
buy. 

(3.) 

 ■ — 

Present 
Age  (.r). 

A 11  Till  1 1"^''       1  (^li 

ii.JJ.liUl  I  V    \\  Lilian 

Single  Payment 
of  1 

at  Age  (a;)  will 
buy. 

A  mount  of 
Annuity  which 
Payment  of  1 
at  each  Age  (.r) 
and  npwanls 
will  buy. 

(2.) 

Amount  of 
Anmiily  which 

an  Aiiiiiial 
Payment 
of  U.  id.  (=  !,/. 
per  Week)  will 

biiv. 

£. 

d. 

3 

2-4086 

5r7198 

11 

4 

5 

35 

-5991 

9-5593 

X .       .     "  . 

0  1 

z     1  •> 

4 

2-2716 

49-3112 

10  14 

- 

36 

■5723 

8-9(!02 

1    IS  111 

5 

2-1557 

47-0396 

10 

2 

- 

37 

•5465 

8-3879 

1   11;  5 

6 

2-0545 

44-8839 

9  14 

10 

38 

•5218 

7-8414 

111  - 

7 

1-9635 

42-8294 

9 

5 

10 

39 

•4980 

7-3196 

1  11  10 

8 

1-8798 

40-8659 

8  17 

5 

in 

^O 

9 

1-8024 

38-9861 

8 

9 

2 

6^8216 

1     9  7 

10 

1-7301 

37-1837 

8 

1 

5 

.  1  K  Q  1 

6^3465 

17  7 

11 

1-6622 

35-4536 

7 

14 

•  t  Q  1  f  k 

•ioiy 

5-8934 

1     5  7 

12 

1-5979 

33-7914 

7 

6 

7 

43 

■illy 

5-4615 

1     ."!  7 

13 

1-5365 

32-1935 

6 

19 

10 

44 

•  QO  T  (1 

6  J  i  'J 

5'0500 

1    1  Id 

14 

1-4775 

30-6570 

6 

13 

2 

45 
46 

o  /  oU 

4-6581 

1     -  2 

15 

1-4207 

29-1795 

6 

6 

10 

4-2851 

-  18  7 

16 

1-3655 

27-7588 

6 

7 

i7 

rt  1 

oo/  4 

3-9303 

-  17  1 

17 

1-3119 

26-3933 

5  14 

7 

48 

.  onfl- 
ow Uy 

3-5929 

-  15  7 

18 

1-2597 

25-0814 

5 

9 

3-2724 

-  14  2 

19 

1-2087 

23-8217 

5 

3 

2 

50 

•2887 

2-9681 

-  12  11 

20 

1-1590 

22-6130 

4  18 

51 

■2737 

2-6794 

-  11  8 

21 

1-1106 

21-4540 

4 

13 

2 

52 

•2591 

2-4057 

-  10  5 

X  I'OtO 

4 

8 

00 

2-1466 

-    9  4 

23 

1-0190 

19-2794 

4 

3 

10 

54 

•2315 

1-9016 

-    8  3 

24 

-9759 

18-2604 

3 

19 

5 

55 

•2184 

1-6701 

-    7  3 

25 

-9345 

17-2845 

3 

15 

56 

■2058 

1-4517 

-    6  4 

26 

•8945 

16-3500 

3 

11 

2 

57 

•1937 

1-2459 

-    5  5 

27 

•8562 

15-4555 

3 

7 

2 

58 

■1821 

1-0522 

-    4  7 

28 

•8194 

14-5993 

3 

3 

5 

59 

-1708 

-8701 

-    3  10 

29 

•7842 

13-7799 

2 

19 

10 

60 

-1600 

-6993 

-    3  - 

30 

•7501 

12-9957 

2 

16 

5 

61 

-1496 

-5393 

-    2  4 

31 

•7175 

12-2456 

2 

13 

62 

•1395 

■3897 

-    1  9 

32 

•6861 

11-5281 

2 

9 

10 

63 

•1298 

-2502 

-    1  1 

33 

•6558 

10-8420 

2 

6 

10 

64 

•1204 

-1204 

-    -  6 

34 

•6269 

10-1862 

2 

8 

2 

65 

Deferred  Annuity  Payable  at  Age  60  by  Quarterly  Instalments. 

Interest  at  3^  per  Cent. 


Males.- -Mortality  and  Interest  only. 


Present 
Age  (.«). 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
Single  Payment 

of  1 
at  Age  (a;)  will 

buy. 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
Payment  of  1 
at  each  Age  (*•) 
and  upwards 
will  buy. 

(2.) 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
an  Annual 
Payment 
of  is.  id.  (=\d. 
per  Week)  will 
buy. 

(3.) 

Present 
Age  («). 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
Single  Payment 

of  1 
at  Age  {x)  will 

buy. 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
Payment  of  1 
at  each  Age  (^r) 
and  upwards 
will  buy. 

(2.) 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
1     au  Annual 
Payment 
,  of  4.S.  'id.  {=\d. 
per  Week)  will 
buy. 

(3.) 

£.  >. 

d. 

&.  ». 

d. 

3 

1-4420 

30-5466 

6  12 

5 

32 

•4108 

6^4830 

1  8 

2 

i 

1-3601 

29-1046 

6  6 

2 

33 

•3926 

6^0722 

'        1  6 

.5 

5 

1-2907 

27-7445 

6  - 

2 

34 

-3753 

5^6796 

1  4 

7 

6 

1-2301 

26-4538 

5  15 

35 

•3587 

5-3043 

1  3 

7 

1-1756 

25-2237 

5  9 

5 

36 

•3426 

4^9456 

1  1 

o 

8 

1-1255 

24-0481 

5  4 

2 

37 

•3272 

4-6030 

1  - 

9 

1-0791 

22-9226 

4  19 

5 

38 

•3124 

4-2758 

-  18 

7 

10 

1-0359 

21-8435 

4  14 

7 

39 

•2981 

3-9634 

-  17 

2 

11 

•9952 

20-8076 

4  10 

2 

40 

■2844 

3-6653 

-  16 

12 

■9567 

19-8124 

4  6 

41 

•2713 

3-3809 

-  14 

7 

13 

•9199 

18-8557 

4  2 

42 

-2586 

31096 

-  13 

6 

14 

■8846 

17-9358 

3  17 

7 

43 

•2464 

2-8510  1 

-  12 

5 

15 

-8506 

17^0512 

3  14 

2 

44 

•2346 

2-6046 

-  11 

2 

16 

•8176 

16-2006 

3  10 

2 

45 

•2233 

2-3700  1 

-  10 

2 

17 

•7854 

15-3830 

3  6 

10 

46 

•2124 

2^1467 

-  9 

4 

18 

■7542 

14-5976 

3  3 

5 

47 

-2020 

P9343 

-  8 

5 

19 

•7238 

13-8434 

2  19 

10 

48 

•1919 

1-7323  t 

-  7 

6 

20 

•6939 

13-1196 

2  16 

10 

49 

•1822 

1-5404  : 

-  6 

8 

21 

•6650 

12-4257 

2  13 

10 

50 

•1728 

1-3582  i 

-    5  li 

22 

•6369 

11-7607 

2  11 

2 

51 

•1638 

1-1854  i 

-  o 

1 

23 

•6101 

11-1238 

2  8 

2 

52 

•1551 

1-0216  i 

-  4 

5 

24 

•5843 

10^5137 

2  5 

7 

53 

•1467 

•8665  1 

-  3 

-  3 

9 

25 

•5595 

9^9294 

2  3 

54 

-1386 

•7198  ' 

1 

26 

•5356 

9^3699 

2  - 

7 

55 

•1307 

-5812 

-  2 

6 

27 

•5126 

8^8343 

1  18 

5 

56 

•1232 

•4505 

-  2 

28 

■4906 

8-3217 

1  16 

57 

•1160 

-3273 

-  1 

5 

29 

•4695 

7^8311 

1  14 

58 

•1090 

•2113 

-    -  11 

30 

■4491 

7-3616 

1  12 

59 

•1023 

•1023 

5 

31 

•4295 

6-9125 

1  10 

60 

86630.  3  M  4 


986  eoyal  commission  on  thf,  aged  poor  : 

Deferred  Annuity  Payable  at  Age  65  by  Quarterly  Instalments. 

Interest  at  3  per  Cent. 


Males. — Mortality  and  Interest  only. 


Present 

Amount  of 
Annuity  wliicli 
Single  Payment 
of  1 

at  Age  (^')  will 
buy. 

(1.) 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
Payment  of  1 
at  each  Age  (a?) 
antl  upwards 
will  buy. 

(2.) 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
an  Annual 
Payment 
of  4«.  4d.  (=  Id. 
per  Weelc)  will 
buy. 

(3.) 

Present 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
Single  Payment 
of  1 

at  Age  (j')  will 
buy. 

(!•) 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
Payment  of  1 
at  each  Age 
and  u]>ward.s 
will  buy. 

(2.) 

 — 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
an  Annual 
Payment 
of  is.  4d.  (=  U. 
per  Week)  will 
buy. 

(3.) 

3J,  S,  a. 

X.  5.  a. 

q 
o 

1  i  ^OO 

40*4:225 

s  1 T  f; 

<J    LO  i) 

ox 

OO 

•xno^i 

OOO'J 

c>n  71 

1  lb  / 

A 
'± 

1  DOOl 

S     S  - 

Of) 

7'Ql  ftft 

111  t 
1    li  O 

c 
O 

1  00  i  1 

O  i  UDOo 

O      i  — 

O  1 

•1ft  1  ( t 

7«lQft9 

112  2 

a 
u 

OO  OUol 

7  1  4. 

oo 

•11 9 

1   lU  Z 

rr 
i 

1  •J.*^9fl 

1  tO^O 

7     7  7 
i      t  t 

DiJ 

•1911 

0  oojy 

loo 

Q 
O 

7  15 

J.0 

.Iflftft 

ft'i  oftSi 

1  ft 

1      D  o 

Q 

1  OA  1  o 

6  15  5 

J.1 
±1 

E.7AOO 

1       *  lU 

lU 

9Q-ft777 

19 

O  1  OO 

0  OliO 

lo- 

1 i 

6    4  2 

1^1 

OO  1  ± 

l-Qono 

4  i/oyz 

ll" 

1     1  o 

1  9 

J.   1  Vit 

97''^fi01 

5  18  10 

11 

4  Ooio 

-  XV  10 

1  Q 

16 

1  1 0-i  1 

1^^ 

••-1971 
O^  / 1 

1  Q 

-  lo  0 

1  A. 
l-± 

1  110^ 

^O  VI  lif 

5    8  5 

1ft 

••^1  97 

Ol^  1 

1  C  11 

—  lb  11 

1  yj  1  1  o 

9*-^-fiQ<i7 

5    3  10 

17 

•9Q87 

-  lo  7 

ID 

1 .0107 

99'S1  Q9 

4  19  — 

•9S  ^9 

•-^•QOl  Q 
0  OUlO 

—  14  -4 

1  T 

1'0047 

91  *77}^^ 

^  1  1  <  OO 

4  14  7 

IQ 

•9791 

^•Ol  ft! 

1  Q  1 

-  lo  1 

1  U 

lo 

90 -7  7  •-is 

f^O 

•  9^01 

9-711(  1 

11  11 
-    11  11 

19 

•9347 

19-8044 

4  6- 

51 

•2471 

2^4846 

-  10  9 

•9006 

4  2- 

52 

-2350 

2-2375 

21 

•8671 

17-9691 

3  18  2 

53 

•22:« 

2-0025 

-   8  8 

22 

•8346 

17-1020 

3  14  2 

54 

•2120 

1-7792 

-    7  9 

23 

•8033 

16-2674 

3  10  10 

55 

•2010 

1-5672 

-    6  10 

24 

■7730 

15-4641 

3    7  2 

56 

•1904 

1-3662 

-    5  11 

25 

•7439 

14-6911 

3    3  10 

57 

•1801 

1-1758 

-    5  7 

26 

•7155 

13-9472 

3-5 

58 

•1700 

•9957 

-    4  4 

27 

•6882 

13-2317 

2  17  2 

59 

•1603 

•8257 

-    3  5 

28 

•6618 

12-5435 

2  14  2 

60 

•1509 

•6654 

-    2  11 

29 

•6364 

11-8817 

2  11  7 

61 

•1417 

•5145 

-   2  3 

30 

•6116 

11-2453 

2    8  7 

62 

•1328 

-3728 

-    1  8 

31 

•5879 

10-6337 

2  6- 

63 

•1242 

•2400 

-    1  5 

32 

•5649 

10-0458 

2    3  5 

64 

•1158 

•1158 

-   -  6 

33 

•5426 

9-4809 

2    1  2 

65 

34 

•5212 

8-9383 

1  18  10 

Deferred  Annuity  Payable  at  Age  60  by  Quarterly  Instalments. 

Interest  at  3  per  Cent. 


Males. — Mortality  and  Interest  only. 


Present 
Age  (a;). 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
Single  Payment 
of  1 

at  Age  («)  will 
buy. 

(1.) 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
Payment  of  1 
at  each  Age  (j;) 
and  upwards 
will  buy. 

(2.) 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
an  Annual 
Payment 
of  4«.  id.  (=l<f. 
per  Week)  will 
buy. 

(3.) 

Present 
Age  (.t). 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
Single  Payment 
of  1 

at  Age  (.»)  will 
buy. 

Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
Payment  of  1 
at  each  Age  (.r) 
and  upwards 
will  buy. 

(2.) 

[      Amount  of 
Annuity  which 
an  Annual 
Payment 
of  4s.  id.  (=lrf. 
per  Week)  will 
buy. 

(3.) 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  *.  d. 

3 

1-0511 

21-2454 

5  5- 

32 

•3445 

5^7202 

1    4  10 

4 

•9962 

23-1943 

5-7 

33 

•3309 

5^3757 

1    3  5 

5 

•9499 

22-1981 

4  16  5 

34 

•3178 

5-0448 

1    1  10 

6 

•9098 

21-2482 

4  12  - 

35 

•3052 

4-7270 

1    -  7 

7 

•8737 

20-3384 

4  8- 

36 

•2930 

4-4218 

-  19  2 

8 

•8405 

19-4647 

4    4  7 

37 

•2811 

4^1288 

-  18 

9 

•8097 

18-6242 

4-10 

38 

•2697 

3-8477 

-  16  7 

10 

•7811 

17-8145 

3  17  2 

39 

•2586 

3-5780 

-  15  7 

11 

•7541 

17-0334 

3  13  10 

40 

•2480 

3-3194 

-  14  5 

12 

•7284 

16-2793 

3  10  10 

41 

•2376 

3-0714 

-  13  5 

13 

•7038 

15-5509 

3    7  7 

42 

•2276 

2^8338 

-  12  2 

14 

•6801 

14-8471 

3    4  2 

43 

•2179 

2-6062 

-  11  5 

15 

•6571 

14-1670 

3    1  7 

44 

•2085 

2-3883 

-  10  5 

16 

•6347 

13-5099 

2  18  7 

45 

•1995 

2-1798 

-    9  5 

17 

•6127 

12-8752 

2  16  - 

46 

•1907 

1-9803 

-    8  7 

18 

•5912 

12-2625 

2  13  5 

47 

-1821 

1-7896 

-    7  9 

19 

•5700 

11-6713 

2  10  10 

48 

•1739 

1-6075 

-    7  - 

20 

•5492 

11-1013 

2    8  2 

49 

•1659 

1-4336 

-    6  2 

21 

•5288 

10-5521 

2  6- 

50 

•1582 

1-2677 

-   5  6 

22 

•5090 

10-0233 

2    3  5 

51 

•1507 

1-1095 

-    4  11 

23 

•4899 

9-5143 

2  12 

52 

•9588 

-    4  2 

24 

•4714 

9-0244 

1  19  2 

53 

•1362 

•8155 

-    3  7 

25 

•4536 

8-5530 

1  17  - 

54 

•1293 

•6793 

-    3  - 

26 

■4363 

8-0994 

1  15  2 

55 

•1226 

•5500 

-    2  5 

27 

-4197 

7-6631 

1  13  2 

56 

•1161 

•4274 

-    1  11 

28 

•4036 

7-2434 

1  11  5 

57 

•1098 

•3113 

-    1  4 

29 

•3881 

6^8398 

19  7 

68 

•1037 

•2015 

-   -  11 

30 

•3730 

6-4517 

1    8  - 

59 

•0978 

•0978 

-   -  5 

31 

•3585 

6-0787 

1    6  5 

60 
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APPENDIX  VIII. 

POST  OFFICE  ANNUITIES. 
(Report  249;  and  Mr.  Cardin's  Evidence,  13,390-1.) 


Statemeitt  showing  the  Annuity  Contracts  granted  through  the  Post  Office  duriug  the  9  years  before  the 
Grovernmenti  Annuities  Act  of  1882  came  into  operation,  and  during  the  subsequent  0  years,  with  the 
increase  during  the  last  period  of  9  years,  and  the  increase  per  cent. 


Year. 

Immediate  Annuity 
Contracts. 

Deferred  Annuity 

Contracts. 
Purchase  Money 
Returnable. 

Deferred  Annuity 
Contracts. 
Purchase  Money  not 
Returnable. 

No. 

No. 

A  TTi  nn  Ti  t 

No. 

Amount. 



1875  (from  Srd  June) 

334 

£ 
5,145 

12 

382 

7 

£ 

168 

1876          .          .  - 

729 

10,013 

21 

367 

8 

97 

1877 

745 

10,933 

39 

961 

19 

290 

1878 

709 

11,375 

36 

1,065 

14 

305 

1879 

964 

15,262 

35 

646 

14 

312 

18S0 

892 

13,249 

25 

551 

16 

296 

1881 

956 

16,434 

41 

956 

25 

419 

1882 

799 

13,435 

41 

Oil 

O  1 

561 

1883 

770 

14,141 

72 

1,594 

32 

526 

1884  (to  2nd  June) 

187 

2,938 

9 

252 

4 

75 

Total  for  9  years  before  \ 
Act  came  into  force      -  J 

4  ,U00 

ooi 

7  715 

170 

3,049 

1884*  (from  Srrl  June) 

586 

11,736 

55 

1,536 

25 

547 

1885          .          .  - 

725 

15,367 

75 

1,304 

28 

390 

1886 

823 

17,388 

49 

1,008 

38 

763 

1887 

912 

19,299 

57 

1,177 

33 

450 

1888 

995 

23,404 

94 

2,031 

44 

688 

188S 

988 

23,361 

94 

2,281 

37 

576 

1390          -          -  - 

948 

21,956 

77 

1,830 

39 

697 

1891 

968 

23,673 

96 

1,671 

46 

511 

1892 

1,157 

28,155 

167 

3,313 

47 

939 

1893  (to  2nd  June) 

562 

14,435 

56 

1,280 

23 

308 

Total  for  9  years  after  Act  1 
came  into  force  -          -  J 

8,664 

198,774 

j  820 

17,431 

360 

5,869 

Increase  in  the  9  years  after  1 
Act  came  into  force      -  J 

1,579 

85,849 

489 

9,716 

190 

2,820 

Increase  per  cent.  - 

22-2 

76-0 

147-7 

125-9 

117-7 

92-4 

•  On  3rd  June  1884,  new  system  introduced  under  provisions  of  Government  Annuities  Act,  1882  ;  the  management  of  the  busmess  bemg  trans- 
fei-red  to  tho  Post  Office  Savmgs  Bank,  and  facilities  being  afforded  for  the  receipt  and  payment  of  Annuity  and  Insurance  moneys  through  the 
medium  of  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  Accounts. 


(July  1893,) 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  AGED  POOR: 


APPENDIX  IX. 

DVi  

(Report  77.) 


Statement  submitted  by  Canon  Bury  respect- 
ing Mr.  S.  Ward's  Evidence  (15,581- 
16,019). 

Mt  Lord,  Harleston,  May  20,  1894. 

In  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  aflPorded 
me  by  the  Commissioners  to  reply  to  Mi-.  Sidney 
Ward's  evidence,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  alleged 
cases  of  hardship,  the  particulars  of  which  he  might  be 
supposed  to  know,  and  have  ignored  matters  concerning 
which  obviously  and  by  his  own  confession  he  is 
ignorant,  as  well  as  statements  personal  to  myself. 

I  would  only  beg  to  remind  the  Commissioners  that 
the  evidence  in  question  is  the  result  of  considerable 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  witness  and  those  with  whom 
he  is  associated,  and  that  it  covers  a  period  of  nine 
years.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  be  the  utmost 
that  can  be  said. 

The  particulars  inclosed  in  brackets  are  taken 
verbatim  from  the  application  and  report  book  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Guardians  by  the  Relieving 
Officer. 

The  Case  of  Chaihes  Bbay  (15,589-16,625). 

The  first  and  only  time  Charles  Bray  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Gruardians  was  when  he  was  reported 
to  the  Board  as  having  been  taken  to  the  lunatic 
asylum  under  an  order  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  This 
was  five  years  ago. 

There  has  never  been  an  application  by  or  for  bim 
for  outdoor  relief. 

[January  31,  1889.  Charles  Bray,  62,  wife,  54.  Man 
ill  with  asthma,  and  now  of  unsound  mind.  10s.  from 
club.  Has  been  ill  and  on  club  for  the  last  two  months. 
Last  worked  about  two  months  ago.  Eent,  Is.  6cl.  per 
week ;  rood  of  ground,  10s.  4id.  a  year. 

The  family  are :  Emma,  19,  single,  at  home  working 
at  staymaking. 

Maria,  wife  of  labourer,  with  two  young  children, 
whose  husband  is  in  Colney  Hatch  Asylum. 

Jane,  wife  of  ironstone  labourer,  with  two  young 
children.] 

Further  particulars. — He  was  discharged  from  asylum 
as  cured  April  20,  1889  ;  lived  for  two  years,  and  died 
May  12,  1891,  after  a  week's  illness. 

The  evidence  given  to  the  Commission  is  untrue  as 
regards  the  doctor,  who  denies  every  statement  personal 
to  himself,  and  misleading  in  not  stating  that  he  was 
receiving  10s.  per  week  from  club  at  time  of  case  being 
reported  to  the  Board,  and  consequently  at  the  time 
of  the  sensational  occurrences  described  in  Answer 
15,598,  which  cast  so  serious  a  reflection  upon  the 
single  daughter  at  home  and  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bours in  the  village. 

:The  Case  of  Joseph  Johnson.  (15, 626-15,650). 

[June  5,  1890.  Joseph  Johnson,  62,  labourer,  wife, 
62.  Has  palsy  and  is  very  helpless.  Left  ofi"  work 
about  seven  years  ago  ;  done  very  little  since  ;  none  at 
all  for  more  than  four  years  ;  during  first  part  of  illness 
had  from  club  10s.  per  week  for  six  months ;  then  ofl' 
club  for  four  years ;  then  on  club  for  five  months, 
receiving  5s.  per  week;  last  18  months  nothing  from 
club.  Rent,  Is.  6cZ.,  no  allotment.  Wife  goes  charing ; 
states  she  earns  Is.  M.  in  money  and  some  food  on  three 
days  in  a  week.    Family  are  : — 

Charles,  41,  a  groom,  married,  with  two  young 
children. 

Joh,  39,  single,  stableman,  said  to  be  often  unwell. 

Ma/ry  Anne,  wife  of  gardener,  with  two  young  chil- 
dren. ' 

Sarah,  wife  of  porter,  with  no  family.] 

Further  particulars. — A  week  or  two  after  the  appli- 
cation I  was  written  to  by  one  of  his  friends  to  say  a  late 
'  employer  would  give  6d.  a  week,  a  friend  in  the  parish 
Is.  a  week,  and  with  what  the  family  would  do  another 
Is.  6d.  would  make  him  quite  comfortable.  This  was 
given.    I  hear  periodically  that  he  is  fairly  comfortable. 

If  out-relief  had  been  given  the  amount  would  have 
been  3s.  9d.  per  week,  as  the  wife  is  a  strong  and 
capable  woman.  Out  of  this  Is.  per  week  would  have 
been  claimed  by  the  guardians  from  the  single  son  and 
6d.  per  week  from  the  son  with  no  family,  leaving  the 


case  poorer  by  9d.  a  week  than  at  present,  and  with  no 
interest  taken  in  the  case  hj  friends  who  now  contri- 
bute. 

The  evidence  is  untrue  in  stating  that  all  his  children 
were  married  (15,634) ;  that  "  Mr.  Bury  said  that  it 
should  be  provided  for  "  (15,634)  ;  that  he  was  suffering 
from  want  of  food  (15,648) ;  and  that  his  wife  had  to  go 
up  to  the  vicarage  to  get  the  Is.  6d.  (16,744) ;  and  is 
misleading  in  not  stating  the  wife's  earnings,  that  3s. 
was  contributed  by  friends,  and  that  there  are  four 
children,  two  of  whom  are  able  to  assist. 

The  Case  of  Thomas  Dickens  (16,653-15,666). 

The  case  has  never  been  before  the  Board  at  all. 

Thomas  Dickens,  aged  73,  labourer,  widower ;  chronic 
asthma  and  bronchitis. 

Rent,  Is.  6d.    Has  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

One  of  sons,  a  collier;  widower,  with  no  family 
dependent. 

One  of  the  daughters  single  ;  a  monthly  nurse,  doing 
very  well ;  lives  with  him,  and  keeps  the  home. 
Another  daughter,  married,  looks  after  him  when  the 
single  daughter  is  employed. 

A  granddaughter  sends  help  occasionally. 

The  man,  industrious,  had  saved  a  little  money  ;  has 
been  ill,  and  unable  to  work  for  about  18  months.  Was 
on  his  club,  receiving  8s.  per  week  for  six  months ; 
then  4s.  for  six  months  ;  ran  it  out  a  month  before 
Christmas  last ;  since  then  he  has  received  Is.  per 
week  from  a  friend,  and  a  little  later  on  2s.  6d.  per 
month  from  another  friend,  which  has  just  been  in- 
creased to  2s.  6d.  per  week,  as  the  single  daughter 
has  been  ill.  There  would  be  no  need  for  help  in  this 
case  if  the  collier  son,  with  no  family  dependent,  con- 
tributed according  to  his  ability,  but  he  does  nothing 
for  him.  The  evidence  is  untrue  in  representing  that  he 
has  had  nothing  from  his  club  the  last  18  months,  and 
that  he  has  no  help  except  from  daughter. 

The  Case  of  Richard  Mills  and  Wife 
(16,657-1.5,664). 

[February  4,  1891.  Richard  Mills,  69;  wife,  73; 
laboui'er. 

Wife  unwell,  confined  to  bed.  Man  has  done  only 
little  work  for  last  three  months ;  has  been  at  home 
attending  wife. 

Asks  order  for  worJc'house.  Order  given  by  R.  M., 
February  4,  and  not  used.] 

Nearly  two  and  a  half  years  later  man  applied  on  his 
own  account. 

[August  24,  1893,  Richard  Mills,  71,  widower. 

States  unable  to  work  enough  to  earn  living. 

Rent,  Is.  lOd.  per  week  ;  no  allotment,  lives  alone ; 
family  are : — 

Sarah,  wife  of  labourer,  with  one  child  under  16. 

John,  47,  labourer,  with  one  child  under  15. 

Joseph,  45,  indoor-servant,  and  wife  in  service  with 
him,  with  no  children  dependent.  Sends  money  to 
applicant ;  yesterday  sent  a  quarter's  rent. 

William,  43,  labourer,  with  three  or  four  children 
dependent. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  carbuilder,  in  Canada  ;  no  family ; 
sends  money  occasionally. 

Charles,  39,  labourer,  in  Canaida  ;  widower  with  two 
young  children ;  sometimes  sends  IDs. 

Mary  ,  wife  of  shej^herd,  in  Canada. 

Alfred,  29,  labourer,  married,  with  three  young 
children.] 

Further  particulars — man  lives  in  house  rented  above 
average  ;  might  live  with  one  of  the  children  if  he 
made  himself  pleasant.  In  summer  does  odd  jobs  in 
chm'chyard  and  gardens.  Since  March  4,  1894,  has 
been  receiving  2s.  6d.  per  week  from  a  friend  to  help 
him  on  till  summer.  The  doctor  and  medicine  is  also 
provided  in  case  of  need. 

The  evidence  is  very  misleading  in  not  stating  the 
number,  willingness,  and  ability  of  childi'en  to  main- 
tain applicant,  and  that  up  to  now  he  has  been  quite 
able  to  do  odd  jobs  in  summer. 

The  Case  of  Sarah  Bpkgess  (15,672-15,677.) 

[June  4,  1890,  Sarah  Burgess,  72,  widow  of  labourer. 
States  cannot  earn  living ;  goes  charing  one  day  per 
week  and  earns  Is.  and  her  food.    Lives  with  sister,  a 
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pauper  receiving  3s.  9d.  per  week.  Eent,  Is.  6d. 
Family  are : 

Robert,  49,  labourer  with  one  child  under  15. 

BSmma,  wife  of  shoemaker,  with  two  young  children. 

Sarriet,  wife  of  labourer,  with  four  children  under 
15. 

Charles,  37,  groom,  married,  with  thi-ee  young 
children. 

Josiah,  34,  labourer,  married,  with  four  young  chil- 
dren. 

Mary  Anyi,  wife  of  surveyor's  assistant,  with  one 
young  child. 

The  family  have  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  application  is  being  made.] 

Further  particulars. — Earned  6s.  per  week  at  lace 
pillow;  received  Is.  6d.  per  week  from  a  charity. 
Total,  6s.  9d!.  per  week  for  the  two  or  9d.  a  week  more 
than  the  scale  of  out-relief  for  the  two. 

Has  many  good  friends  in  the  village  who  help  her. 

The  evidence  is  untrue  in  stating  that  Is.  Qd.  a  week 
was  all  she  had  to  depend  on  (15,676),  and  that  she  had 
to  go  to  the  vicarage  to  get  it  (15,744),  and  misleading 
in  not  stating  her  other  sources  of  income,  and  that 
she  had  ihree  sons,  two  of  whom  used  to  help  her,  and 
three  daughters  one  of  whom  used  constantly  to  look 
after  her. 

Case  of  Thomai4  and  Elizabeth  Campion,  brother  and 
sister  (15,679  to  15,681). 

[Jan.  30,  1890.  Thomas  Campion,  67,  single.  For- 
merly shoemaker ;  unable  to  do  any  kind  of  work. 
Earns  very  little,  only  irregularly^,  by  going  errands 
and  doing  odd  jobs.  States  earns  not  more  than  2s.  a 
week. 

Lives  with  sister  Elizabeth  single,  70,  who  does  a 
little  lace  making.  Rent,  9d.  Small  cottage  with  one 
room  below,  and  one  bedroom.] 

[May  5,  1892.  Elizabeth  Campion,  72,  single ;  from 
time  of  being  a  very  young  woman  has  lived  with 
brother,  and  has  earned  2s.  or  3s.  a  week  at  lace  making. 
Landlord  has  lately  reduced  rent  to  &d.  per  week. 

Her  brothel-  Thomas  is  also  asking  out-relief.] 

[Sept.  2, 1892.  Asks  order  for  the  house.  She  and 
her  brother  are  to  leave  cottage.    Gave  order.] 

The  evidence  is  grossly  misleading  in  not  stating 
the  miserable  conditions  under  which  they  were  living. 
A  wretched  cottage  ;  one  room  downstairs ;  one  bed- 
room for  the  two  (brother  and  sister) ;  very  dirty  ; 
door  off  hinges  ;  window  unglazed ;  rent  unpaid. 
Everyone  said  to  be  anxious  they  should  go  to  work- 
house ;  evei-yone  heartily  glad  when  they  weut.  Shortly 
after  becoming  inmates  the  woman  insisted  on  taking 
her  discharge  ;  whilst  outside  broke  her  wrist.  No  one 
would  take  her  in ;  was  brought  back  and  died  in  the 
house,  November  26,  1892.  The  brother  is  still  in  the 
house,  and  says  he  is  very  comfortable. 

The  Case  of  RoBEET  Smith  (15,686-15,691). 

[December  5,  1889.    Robert  Smith,  70  ;  wife,  66. 
States  he  is  weakly  and  short  of  breath,  and  cannot 
work. 

Earns  when  at  work  10s.  a  week ;  does  not  work 
regularly. 

Last  at  work  10  days  ago.  Rent,  lOcZ.  per  week,  and 
a  rood  of  allotment,  8s.  a  year. 

Wife  weakly  and  hardly  able  to  do  work  of  house. 

■  Family  : — Lucy,  wife  of  platelayer,  with  two  children. 

Mary,  wife  of  shoemaker,  with  no  children  de- 
pendent.] 

Further  particulars. — The  wife  was  partially  para- 
lysed and  imbecile  ;  both  of  them  feeble  and  dirty, 
with  no  one  to  look  after  them,  and  not  fit  to  be  left 
to  themselves.  The  children  lived  at  a  distance.  The 
house  was  obviously  the  l)e8t  place  for  them.  When 
offered  the  house,  they  both  came  in  and  were  thankful 
to  have  done  so.  They  had,  of  course,  a  room  to  them- 
selves. Shortly  afterwards,  the  man  went  out  to  sell 
his  goods,  and  returned  to-  the  house  in  a  few  days. 
This  was  five  years  ago,  and  both  are  now  dead. 

The  Case  of  Daniel  Symonds  (15,698-15,901.) 

Daniel  Symonds,  74,  a  labourer,  applied  for  the 
funeral  expenses  of  his  wife,  who  died  May  3,  1888. 

The  relieving  officer  exercised  his  diecrefcionary 
powei-  and  refused  the  apjjlication. 

The  old  Tuau  was  at  work  two  days  pieviously,  and 
was  going  to  work  again  at  once,  and  he  bad  three 
children,  one  son,  and  two  daughters,  said  to  be  well 
off. 


The  Board  approved  of  the  relieving  officer's  refusal. 

This  was  six  years  ago. 

The  Case  of  Richabd  Smith  (15,711-15,722). 

[May  4,  1893.  Richard  Barker  Smith,  75 ;  wife,  67. 
Man,  shoemaker.  States  unable  to  work  for  last  12 
months ;  during  that  time  made  two  pairs  of  boots 
and  earned  13s.  at  farm  work. 

Rent,  Is.  2d.  No  allotment.  Single  son,  William,  at 
home,  33 ;  shoemaker,  has  lately  been  support  of 
house  ;  now  unwell,  left  off  work  yesterday.  No  other 
family  ;  never  had  any  other;  was  once  in  benefit  club  ; 
states  he  left  it  because  members  did  not  treat  him 
well ;  wife  in  medical  club.] 

Further  particulars.— Wife  used  to  cai-n  a  good  deal 
by  charing;  now  unable;  keeps  house  for  son  and 
husband.  Man  helps  son  a  little  in  shop,  and  does  a 
bit  of  mending.  (Jause  of  application,  son's  illness; 
son  in  receipt  of  10s.  per  week  from  club. 

Help  was  promised  during  illness  ;  visited  case  more 
than  once ;  am  in  communication  with  son.  Since 
son's  recovery  has  received  sometimes  5s.,  sometimea 
10s.,  at  irregular-  intervals,  making  an  average  of  2s.  per 
week.  The  rent  has  also  been  paid  for  him  since 
November  1893. 

The  evidence  is  untrue  in  stating  that  he  only  gets 
help,  when  he  makes  a  fresh  application  to  the  Board 
(15,749),  and  misleading  in  not  stating  the  material 
fact  that  single  son  is  a  shoemaker,  earning  larger 
wages  than  the  ordinary  labourer,  and  able,  as  a  rule, 
to  maintain  himself  and  parents. 

The  Case  of  John  Linnell  (15,724-10,727). 

[June  1,  1893.  John  Linnell,  76,  wife,  71,  labourer  ; 
m  younger  days  employed  in  draining  and  better 
class  work.  Rent,  Is.  Qd.,  no  allotment.  In  no  club ; 
wife  invalid.  Family:  Joseph,  single,  37,  shoemaker 
and  labourer,  and  gi-andson  13,  learning  shoemaking, 
earning  4s.  per  week,  both  living  at  home. 

Williavi,  57,  labourer  in  gas  works,  married,  no 
family. 

John,  48,  labourer  in  gas  works,  married,  no  family. 

Mary,  wife  of  labourer,  with  one  child  under  16. 

Maria,  wife  of  blacksmith's  labourer,  with  four  chil- 
dren dependent. 

Harriet,  married,  living  with  another  man  with  several 
children. 

Sarah,  wife  of  shoemaker,  with  four  children  under 
16. 

Anne,  in  Australia,  married,  living  apart  from  her 
husband. 

Fantiy,  wife  of  a  labourer,  with  two  children  under 
15. 

Fui'ther  particulars  : — The  applicant  stated  to  the 
Board  that  he  had  been  at  work  at  lOd.  a  day,  but  had 
just  finished  the  job,  and  could  not  get  any  more  work. 
No  notice  had  been  given  of  application,  so  case  was 
postponed  for  further  infiuiries.  I  visited  him  (and  of 
coarse  the  Relieving  Officer) ,  found  house  in  disorderly 
state,  food  lying  about  and  money.  A  lurcher  dog  was 
kept ;  no  apparent  signs  of  want.  I  received  a  letter 
from  employer  saying  that  man's  statement  to  the  Board 
was  false,  enclosing  labour  bill  and  measurement  of 
work  done,  showing  man's  earnings  to  have  been  Is.  ihl. 
per  day,  stating  that  he  might  have  earned  more  if  he 
had  liked,  and  was  dismissed  for  being  insulting. 

The  application  was  renewed  June  15,  and  the  house 
offered,  the  man  at  the  time  being  employed  minding 
sheep.  Application  was  renewed  June  28,  but  man  did 
not  appear  ;  and  again  September 25,  and  again  October 
5,  and  again  after  wife's  death,  January  10. 

The  evidence  is  altogether  misleading  in  not  stating 
that  there  are  eight  children,  of  whom  at  least  throe 
are  able  to  contribute,  besides  the  single  son,  who  ouglit 
to  be  able  to  maintain  l;iui ;  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  he  earned  above  average  wages :  and  iu  imply- 
ing that  his  wife  died  of  want,  whereas  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  doctor  who  attended  her,  free  of  expense,  cer- 
tified that  she  died  of  bronchitis. 

The  statement  (15,724)  that  the  man  got  a  little 
"charity"  in  consequence  of  repeated  applications  at 
the  Board,  and  that  it  was  given  him  only  in  order  to  talk 
him  over,  whatever  that  may  mean,  is  of  course  untrue. 
The  applications  made  in  this  and  in  the  foregoing 
case,  as  well  as  in  another  case  (Mrs.  Frecknell,  men- 
tioned below),  all  lioui  the  same  parish,  were  repeated 
time  after  time  in  the  hope  that  those  members  of  the 
Boai'd  who  were  pledged  to  out-relief,  and  who  were 
notified  of  every  application,  might  be  in  an  accidental 
majority.  •'J--'  '^i 
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The  Case  of  Mrs.  Thompson  (Answers  16,728-15,732.) 

[August  9,  1893.  Sarah  Thompson,  74,  widow. 
States  to  be  unable  to  do  anything.  Husljand  died 
November  1891.  States  since  then  earned  a  little  by 
washing  ;  sold  things  out  of  home  ;  has  now  nothing  to 
sell.  Lives  alone.  Rent,  Is.  ;  30  poles  of  ground, 
7s.  6d.  a  year.  Gets  some  coal  at  Christmas  from 
village  charity. 

Son,  William,  37,  signalman,  married,  with  two 
children  under  16.] 

Further  particulars  : — Application  made  without 
sufficient  notice  to  allow  Relieving  OfiBcer  time  to 
investigate.  Woman  stated  positively  to  Board  that 
previous  to  and  at  time  of  husband's  death  all  they  had 
to  live  upon  was  Is.  M.  per  week,  out  of  that  paying 
Is.  a  week  rent  and  Is.  6d.  per  month  to  club,  in  other 
words  that  they  lived  on  l|cZ.  per  week  !  Further 
inquiry  was  insisted  on.  The  case  was  visited  by 
myself,  and,  of  course,  by  the  Relieving  Officer.  We 
found  no  symptom  of  distress  whatever.  Ascertained 
that  the  son  had  insured  father's  life,  and  helped  mean- 
while in  consideration  of  amount  (lOl.)  coming  to  him 
at  death.  The  son  had  never  discontinued  his  help. 
Son's  wages  exceed  30s.  per  week. 

Case  of  Maby  Anne  Russell  (Answers  16,732-15,733.) 

[August  9,  1893.  Mary  Anne  Russell,  74,  widow. 
States  unable  to  do  any  work.  Husband,  a  market 
gardener,  died  seven  years  ago.  Son,  Thomas,  kept  on 
garden  for  12  months ;  died  two  years  ago,  after  being 
ill  and  unable  to  work  12  months.  Used  to  keep  post 
office  until  about  10  years  ago. 

An  illegitimate  grandson,  aged  17,  lives  with  her, 
earns  6s.  and  part  of  his  food. 

Family : — Sarah  Anne,  widow,  in  London,  a  char- 
woman, with  no  children. 

Mary,  wife  of  journeyman  painter,  with  no  children 
dependent. 

Uharlotte,  wife  of  printer's  folder  in  London,  with 
two  children.] 

Application  made  same  day  and  under  same  circum- 
stances as  previous  case.  Further  inquiry  was  insisted 
on.  I  visited  case  myself,  found  no  sign  of  distress. 
Well-to-do  son  from  London  with  his  wife  (mother  of 
illegitimate  lad  mentioned  above)  and  two  children 
spending  holidays  with  her. 

The  parish  from  which  the  two  last  preceding  cases 
came  from  is  very  small,  belongs  entirely  to  one  land- 
lord. Incumbent  well-to-do,  another  clergyman  with 
independent  means,  and  other  well-to-do  people  living 
in  it.  People  well  looked  after ;  large  eleemosynary 
charity. 

Case  of  Mabia  Smith  (Answers  15,758.) 

[May  4,  1893.  Maria  Smith,  70.  Widow.  States  she 
is  not  able  to  do  any  work.  Has  had  two  husbands. 
Widow  for  last  nine  years,  earning  her  living  by  charing 
until  last  Christmas.  At  Easter  received  11.  4s.  sub- 
scribed by  neighbours  in  the  village  on  account  of 
illness. 

Rent,  Is. ;  garden,  2s.  Sd.  a  year. 

Living  with  her  a  daughter  Mary,  46,  and  her  daugh- 
ter's illegitimate  child  of  15,  who  works  at  shoe-stitch- 
ing work,  and  they  earn  about  5s.  a  week.  Daughter 
takes  in  plain  needlework,  but  says  not  able  to  do  much 
on  account  of  bronchitis. 

The  family  from  home  are — 

Ma/)-ia,  wife  of  shoemaker  with  several  children  under 
15. 

Sarah,  wife  of  shoemaker  with  several  children  de- 
pendent.] 

Out-relief  was  refused  on  the  understanding  that  I 
would  take  the  case  in  hand. 

I  visited  the  case  and  found  as  above,  and  that  help 
was  occasionally  received  from  friends  at  a  distance. 

Since  then  woman  been  receiving  3s.  per  week  from 
charitable  sources. 

Medicine  and  advice  gratis  for  daughter. 

Woman  herself  at  liberty  to  help  in  the  shoe-stitching 
work. 


The  above  are  the  cases  of  alleged  hardships  selected 
by  witness  for  his  examination  in  chief  by  your  Lord- 
ship. The  following  occur  incidentally  in  his  examina- 
tion by  other  members  of  the  Commission. 


Elizabeth  Waed's  Case  (15,832-42.) 

Elizabeth  Ward,  aged  68.  Cousin  to  Mr.  Sidney 
Ward.  Lives  alone,  rent.  Is.  2d.  per  week,  much 
crippled  by  bad  legs,  earns  a  trifle  by  helping  her 
neighbour. 

Has  three  illegitimate  sons  and  one  daughter,  was 
never  married. 

One  of  the  sons  is  single,  a  coachman,  helps  liberally. 

Another  married,  three  children  under  15,  gives  6d. 
per  week. 

Another  married,  in  a  brewery,  with  three  children 
under  15,  gives  occasionally. 

The  daughter  is  married  to  a  labourer.  Has  two 
young  children  ;  sends  helps  occasionally. 

A  grandson,  a  carter,  kind  to  her,  and  often  helps. 

A  brother,  single,  lives  next  door,  in  field  work, 
never  helps ;  they  might  live  together  and  save  rent, 
but  they  will  not  do  so. 

The  statements  16,903  and  15,904  that  she  had  help 
from  the  "  Charity  fund,"  and  that  it  died  away,  &c.  is 
untrue ;  she  never  received  anything  from  the  fund. 
Statements  15,905,  15,906  are  both  absolutely  untrue. 

The  Case  of  Esthee  Someefield  (15,913-15,924). 

[Esther  Somerfield,  69. 

States  she  is  unable  tO'  earn  enough  to  support 
herself. 

Rent,  Is.  4<d. ;  lives  alone. 
The  family  are  : — 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  labourer,  with  children  tmder  15. 

Thomas,  45,  ironstone  labourer;  married,  not  quite 
able-bodied,  with  several  young  children. 

James,  43,  ironstone  labourer;  married,  with  four 
children  under  15. 

Catherine,  a  widow ;  a  charwoman,  with  two  children 
under  15. 

Sarah,  wife  of  ironstone  labourer,  with  two  children 
under  15. 

Joseph,  36,  a  bricklayer's  labourer ;  not  known  whether 
married  or  single. 

Samuel,  34,  labourer ;  married,  with  several  young 
children. 

Emma,  wife  of  labourer,  with  four  young  children.] 
Further  particulars  : — 

Applied  for  relief  two  or  three  years  ago  ;  the  house 
was  offered ;  took  to  going  on  errands  and  carrying 
meat  round  for  a  butcher,  who  is  very  good  to  her. 
And  other  help  from  friends  in  the  place,  and  from 
relations  ;  is  fairly  comfortable. 

Receives  ft'om  charitable  sources  2s.  per  week,  besides 
occasional  help  from  neighbours. 

She  has  never  had  help  from  the  "  Charity  Fnnd," 
consequently  Answers  15,904  and  15,914  are  untrue. 

The  Case  of  Maey  Aethues  (15,953). 

Mary  Arthurs,  70,  widow  of  labourer  ;  since  husband's 
death  has  kept  house  for  her  son,  and  until  12  months 
ago  earned  about  2s.  per  week  by  washing  at  home ; 
rent.  Is.  Zd.  per  week,  no  allotment. 

The  family  are  : — 

1.  A  single  son,  William,  33,  bricklayer's  labourer 
who  lives  with  her,  earns  11.  a  week. 

2.  Sarah  Holt,  wife  of  labourer,  with  two  young 
children. 

3.  Charlotte  Cooper,  wife  of  drayman,  with  several 
young  children. 

Applied  for  relief  June  15,  1893. 

Stated  she  did  not  know  what  her  husband  used  to 
earn,  not  what  her  son  earned.  Her  application  was 
made  on  occount  of  son  being  out  of  work  on  strike, 
but  receiving  10s.  per  week  strike  pay. 

The  house  was  offered,  one  of  out-relief  association 
members  making  the  proposition,  which  was  can-ied 
unanimously. 

The  statement  (15,953),  that  she  had  to  go  down  the 
village  and  ask  for  bread  is  nonsense  on  the  face  of  it. 


The  following  are  not  cases  of  "aged  poor,''  but 
since  they  appear  in  the  evidence  T  have  supplied 
particulars. 

The  Case  of  Samuel  Bhains  (15,696). 

The  man  Samuel  Brains,  53,  a  labourer,  died  in  the 
Northampton  Infirmary  on  the  26th  March  1886,  and 
his  step  daughter  applied  to  Relieving  Officer  for  funeral 
expenses. 
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The  man  had  not  been  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  had 
been  sent  to  the  infirmary  by  a  private  individual  ; 
consequently  was  not  a  case  that  the  Eelieving  Officer 
could  deal  with.    This  was  nine  years  ago. 

The  statement  that  the  Believing  OflScer  told  the 
daughter  that  she  might  get  a  sheet  and  wrap  the  corpse 
in  it  is  false. 

The  Case  ofWALTER  Austin  (15,683-85). 

Walter  Austin,  aged  23,  diseased  hip  and  abscesses 
in  other  parts  of  his  body. 

Father  of  applicant  has  one  arm  off  and  two  fingers 
off  hand.    Works  regularly  on  roads  at  10s.  per  week. 

On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  earns  good  wages  as 
drover. 

Mother  of  applicant  drinks,  and  is  unfit  to  look 
after  applicant. 

The  cottage  consists  of  one  room  downstairs,  small, 
dark,  and  dirty ;  (in  this  the  applicant  lies  day  and 
night),  and  two  equally  small  and  dirty  rooms  upstairs  ; 
besides  the  father,  mother,  and  sick  son,  there  are 
living  with  them  two  growji-up  sons,  a  daughter  aged 
3,  and  an  illegitimate  grandchild,  and  sometimes  its 
mother. 

The  only  chance  of  applicant's  recovery  is  to  gel; 
away  from  such  miserable  and  unhealthy  surroundings. 

The  Case  of  Mrs.  Pkecknell  (15,693). 

Applicant,  a  widow,  with  four  children,  eldest  10, 
youngest  2  ;  lives  with  father  aged  80  ;  once  had  money, 
now  said  to  be  living  on  6s.  per  week  from  club. 

Was  straw  platter.    Eyesight  bad.    Gave  it  up. 

Has  some  veiy  well-to-do  relations.  Among  them  a 
cousin,  the  guardian  of  village,  a  large  shoe  manu- 
facturer. 

Cousin  well  off ;  an  uncle  very  well  off.  A  nephew  a 
large  leather  merchant. 

Woman  has  been  chapel  cleaner,  but  threw  it  up,  in 
order,  it  is  supposed,  to  plead  destitution. 

The  Board  offered  to  take  two  or  more  children  into 
the  house. 

As  an  alternative  1«.  per  week  was  offered  for 
every  Is.  contributed  by  friends  and  relations.  Both 
offers  were  refused,  as  was  also  an  offer  to  get  one 
or  more  children  into  an  orphanage. 

Application  for  out-relief  renewed  six  times.  At 
length  the  alternative  was  accepted.  Woman  now 
receives  3s.  from  a  private  source,  3s.  from  relations, 
and  is  again  re-instated  as  chapel  cleaner. 

The  Case  of  Thos.  Jellis  (15,698). 

Thos.  Jellis,  aged  49,  died  in  1889,  quite  suddenly. 
In  full  work  up  to  time  of  death. 


In  no  club.  Relieving  OfiBcer  refused  to  bury.  Board 
approved.  The  case  was  much  talked  of,  and  had 
the  effect  of  stimulating  insurance  and  efforts  to  join 
clubs. 

Funeral  was  paid  for  by  subscription.  This  was  five 
years  ago. 

The  Case  of  Jane  Tyerell  (1:),702). 

No  ajiplication  was  ever  made  in  her  case  to  the 
Relieving  Officer  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  had  no 
cognizance  of  it. 

The  Case  of  Betsy  Thompson  (16,728). 

Husband  aged  41.  Died  of  typhoid  fever  :  aiid'sui)se- 
quently  a  child.  During  i llnes.s  in  receipt  of  10.9.  ])cr 
week  from  club  and  more  than  'M.  from  other  sources. 
Widow  received  3/.  from  club  and  41.  from  insurance. 
Was  left  with  only  one  child  dependent,  and  made  no 
appearance  at  the  Board  when  the  ajjplicatioii  was 
reported. 

The  Case  of  Louisa  Beay  (15,844-15,847). 

Louisa  Bray,  aged  59,  widow  of  Charles  Bray  men- 
tioned above.  SuH'ers  from  neuralgia,  but  able  to  look 
after  house  and  grandchildren,  and  so  to  set  her 
daughter,  who  lives  with  her,  free  to  go  out  washing 
and  charing. 

Family  are — 

1.  A  daughter  married,  husband  work.'^  in  iron 
foundry. 

2.  Another  daughter,  married,  husband  works  for 
Borough  of  Leicester  ;  has  two  young  children. 

3.  Another  daughter,  married,  husband  in  asylum  ; 
lives  with  mother  and  two  3'oung  children,  is  fullv 
employed  and  earns  a  very  good  living. 

She  is  well  looked  after  by  friends. 

Has  never  applied  for  relief  from  the  Board. 

Out  of  the  whole  number  of  foregoing  cases  only  thi'ee 
have  received  assistance  from  the  "  Charity  Fund,"  to 
which  the  witness  frequently  alluded.  The  almoner  in 
one  of  these  cases  is  a  clergyman's  wife  ;  in  another  a 
leading  Dissenter,  and  supporter  of  the  Out-relief  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  the  third,  a  leadingjDissenter,  and  member 
of  the  Out-relief  Association. 

I  remain,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servant, 

W.  BUEY, 

Chairman  of  the  Brixworth  Board  of  Guardians. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare,  G.C.B., 

Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Aged  Poor. 
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INDEX. 


I.— ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EVIDENCE. 


In  the  following  analysis  tlie  evidence  of  the  several  witnesses  who  have  been 
examined  before  the  Commission  is  summarised  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their 
names.  The  references  to  the  actual  answers  are  given  throughout,  and  except  in  one 
or  two  special  cases  the  summaries  are  arranged  as  far  as  possible  under  the  following 
TD.ain  heads : — 

General  Poor  Law  Administration.  Charity. 

Indoor  Relief.  Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Outdoor  Relief.  State  Pensions. 

Assistance  of  Relatives.  Wages,  &c. 


Answers  1-10,186  are  in  Volume  II. ;  answers  10,187-18,134  in  this  Volume  (III.). 
A  list  of  witnesses  will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  this  Volume. 


Mr.  henry  ALLEN  (16,542-16,796). 

Is  a  carpenter,  formerly  for  30  years  a  jeweller, 
liTiug  at  Birmingham,  16,542;  is  a  city  councillor, 
president  of  a  sick  society,  and  secretary  of  a  trade 
society,  16,543-4. 

G-ENEKAL  POOB  LaW  ADMINISTEATION. 

Mildly  administered  in  Birmingham,  16,583;  better 
than  formerly,  16,586-7,  10,650-2  ;  squalid  used  to 
tret  help  rather  than  deserving,  but  this  unlikely 
now,  16,583-5,  16,650-2  ;  should  be  strict  for 
wastrels,  16,739-40  ;  importunate  get  too  much, 
16,760 : 

thinks  a  third  of  pauperism  is  due  to  drink,  16,551-4  : 
poor  law  might  be  relaxed  for  present  aged,  16,574-9, 

16,699-700,  16,726-38,  16,741 : 
some  deserving  working  men  of  second  class  drift 

to  workhouse  in  old  age,  16,558  : 
merit  better  test  than  destitution,  16,626-9  ;  absence 

of  relief  before  60  evidence  of  merit,  16,729,  16,744  : 
inquiries  too  pressing  ;  should  rather  be  as  to  past 

years,  and  of  friends  and  employers,  16,626-32, 

16.629,  16,742-52 ;    with  help  of  working  men, 

16,751  : 

relief  on  loan  should  be  given  more,  16,624 ;  should 
not  pauperise,  16,664-6. 

Indook,  Relief. 

Should  be  given  to  those  refusing  to  join  pension 

scheme,  unless  ill,  16,643-9,  16,753-4  : 
inmates  of  worlchouse  frequently  reviewed  by  Guar- 

dians,  16,571 ;  too  many  of  loafer  class  there,  16,572  ; 

these  should  be  treated  strictly,  16,739-40  : 
infirmary  very  good,  regarded  as  hospital,  16,569- 

70. 

Outdoor  Reliep. 

Given  to  many  aged  and  infirm  and  sick,  especially 

if  with  other  resources,  16,559-61  : 
relieving  ofliccrs  suspicious  of  applicants,  16,628  : 
society  payments  too  fully  reckoned,  16,755-9  : 
might  be  extended  and  given  to  supplement  earnings 

after  55,  16,57 1-9  ;  this  would  not  much  raise  rates, 

16,699-700  : 

might  be  compulsory  for  present  aged  without  loss  of 
vote,  16,726-30 ;  might  be  paid  through  Post 
Ofi&ce,  and  charged  partly  over  a  large  area, 
16,730-8. 

ASSISTAMCE  OF  RELATIVES. 

Men  with  25.s.  a  week,  high  rent,  and  large  families, 
should  not  be  expected  to  help  parents,  16,701-7. 

Chabitt. 

Wot  eneugh  organisations  to  meet  deserving  aged, 
16,667  : 

West  Birmingham  Relief  Fund  : 
work  and  funds,  16,667-71  ;  great  results  for  small 
cost,    16,745-50 ;   managed  by   working  men, 
16,671, 16,748  ;  mode  of  investigation,  16,745-8. 


Mjr.  H.  ALLEN— cow;. 
Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Friendly  Societies  seldom  provide  for  age  except  by 
sick  pay,  16,588-91  ;  this  bad,  16,592  ;  would  be 
met  by  separate  old  age  funds  under  State-aided 
scheme,  16,688,  16,789-95  : 

hard  now  to  begin  an  old  age  branch,  16,593-4; 
younger  societies  would  not  do  it  unaided,  16,661- 
2 ;  risk  that  benefits  may  exceed  payments.  16,676, 
16,693-5,  16,713-6  : 

older  men  urge  young  to  make  provision,  16,674-7  ; 
lapses  chiefly  early,  16,766-7  : 

Ebenezer  Society,  for  sickness  and  death,  16,543, 
16,607-11 ;  inquiries  as  to  character  made  through 
friends  and  employers,  16,629  : 

Oddfellows,  16,694-5, 16,713-6,  16,703-5  ; 

Post  Office  system  not  pushed  enough,  16,672-3; 
too  costly,  16,770-3  : 

annuities  compared  with  other  saving,  16,708-9  : 

out-relief  should  be  only  slightly  less  to  club  mem- 
bers, 16,755-9. 

State  Pensions. 

Mr.  Booth's  Scheme,  too  costly,  16,717-24. 

Mr.  Ghamberlaiii's  Scheme : 

Popular  and  would  soon  be  widely  used,  16,596-601, 
16,617  ;  first  class  of  workers  and  many  of  second 
would  join,  16,636-8  ;  would  give  tone  to  workers, 
16,619-20;  age  should  be  60,  16,601-3,  16,618; 
5s.  a  week  enough  benefit,  16,615;  insurance  of 
wives,  16,678-84 : 

returnable  provisions  would  be  attractive  to  the 
thoughtful,  16,616,  16,774-5 ;  but  more  costly, 
16,653-7  : 

deposit  useful  as  checking  lapses,  16,761-8  ;  but 
this  and  other  payments  might  be  by  instalments, 
16,605-6,  16,618,  16,762-8 ;  payments  monthly ; 
might  be  through  societies,  16,604  : 

Friendly  Societies  could  best  woi  k  scheme,  16,606, 
16,689-90 ;  less  opposed  than  fcjrmerij',  would 
gain  by  scheme,  16,612-4,  16,659-60 ;  as  they 
could  give  old  age  pay  under  it  at  half  cost, 
16,776-84;  members  would  welcome  this,  16,796  ; 
State  supervision  would  only  affect  old  age  branch, 
and  be  a  gain,  16,785-95  : 

mode  of  raising  jiension  fund,  16,634-5,  16,691-2  ; 
most  working  men  would  make  a  partial  pay- 
ment, 16,635  ;  effect  of  State-aided  scheme  on 
unaided  schemes,  16,6/7,  16,690,  16,711-2: 

saving  of  rates  under  scheme  would  balance  loss 
to  taxpaj'er  by  extensions,  16,658  : 

present  aged  should  have  relaxed  poor  law,  16,662- 
3,  16,696-7,  16,725-30;  strict  poor  law  for  those 
who  neglect  to  join,  16,643-9,  16,753-4. 
Wages,  &c. 

Three  types  of  working  men,  16,545 ;  skilled  ai'tisans 
needing  no  help  in  age,  16,545,  16,555-6 ;  honest 
but  less  educated  and  morally  strong,  16,547, 
16,558,  16,741-3;  loafers  and  corner-men,  16,449- 
60,  16,572-3,  16,639-41,  16,739-40  : 
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wages,  rent,  &c.,  16,701-6 ;    immigrants  lowering 

wages,  16,572-3  : 
hard  to  get  work  after  55  in  Birmingham  fancy 

trades,  16,576  ;  causes,  16,622-8  : 
position  of  women,  16,678-84  : 
dread  of  dependence  in  age,  examples,  16,595. 

Mb.  JAMES  HENRY  ALLEN  (2000-2271,  3840-3866). 

Guardian  of  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  2000-1 ;  chairman 
of  out-door  relief  committee,  2230. 

GrENEKAL  PoOK  La"W  AdMINISTKATION. 

Old  age  taken  to  begin  at  65,  2002-5. 

Indook  Eelief. 

Number  of  aged  indoor  paupers,  2006-7  : 

causes  of  pauperism  of  inmates,  2007-11,  2147-8 ; 
women  who  do  not  get  on  with  their  husbands, 
2012-21  ;  illness,  2022-5  ;  misfortune  only  cause 
of  a  small  amount,  2026-30,  2075-81,  2149-52  : 

present  inmates  could  not  live  on  5s.  a  week  outside, 
2174^6  ;  case  of  out-door  relief  offered  and  indoor 
relief  taken,  2082-6,  3842-3  : 

workhouses  in  St,  Pancras,  2054,  2133;  and  away 
from  parish  at  Streatham,  2054-6,  2129-32;  this 
disliked  owing  to  distance  from  friends,  2136-7  : 

conditions  of  Woi-khouse  Life  : — Visitors,  2008  ; 
yisits  of  friends,  2141 ;  employment,  2059-60 ;  leave 
of  absence,  2138-40;  married  couples,  2142-6: 

infirmary,  a218-9,  2248-9  ;  cases  not  wholly  destitute, 
2251-6 ;  cost,  2250  : 

Metropolitan  common  fund  repays  most  of  indoor 
cost,  2170-3 ;  cost  per  head,  2165-7  : 

classification,  2057-8  ;  difficulty  of  settling  as  to 
desert,  2134-5  ;  deserving  who  have  suffered  mis- 
fortune should  have  separate  institution,  2210-7. 

Out-door  Eeliep. 

Nnmbei-s,  2034 ;  causes  of  this  pauperism,  2034-8 ; 
principles  on  which  relief  is  now  given,  2046-9, 
2229 ;  merit  as  well  as  destitution  considered, 
2224-5 : 

amounts  up  to  4s.  a  week,  2039,  2042,  2168 ;  is  given 
in  aid  of  wages,  2243-5 ;  and  thus  lowers  wages, 
2161-4 ;  inadequate  alone,  2192-2209 ;  supplemented 
by  small  earnings,  2043-5,  2153-2160,  2169;  by 
contributions  from  relatives,  2037-8,  2192-3;  by 
charity,  2066  ;  granted  to  those  who  have  made 
partial  provision  for  old  age,  2220-3  : 

expenditure  now  and  formerly,  2050-1 ;  reduction 
has  not  caused  suffering,  2052,  2226-8 : 

procedure  on  application  for  i-elief,  2098-9  ;  relief 
given  for  26  weeks,  2113  ;  investigation  sufficient, 
2067-8  ;  out-door  relief  committee,  2231-6  : 

regulations  should  be  made  by  Local  Government 
Board  to  secure  uniform  administration  in  London, 
2063,  2073-4,  2123-6,  2262-7. 

ReKeving  Officers. 

Nine  in  pai'ish,  2120-2 ;  dntj  to  visit  cases  weekly, 
2100-2,  2107-12,  2114-9,  2257 ;  report  on  renewal 
of  cases,  2104-6  ;  application  and  report  book,  2237- 
42,  2258 ;  diaries  not  kept,  but  desirable,  2259-61. 

Assistance  of  Eelatives. 

Paid  direct  when  voluntary,  2189,  2191 ;  through 
guardians  if  magistrate's  order  is  required,  2190  ; 
repayment  for  expenses  in  iufii-maiy,  2256-6  ;  sup- 
plementing out-door  relief,  2037-8,  2192-3. 

Chakity. 

Deserving  poor  should  be  dealt  with  by  charity, 
2061-3, 2073 : 

co-operation  of  poor  law  and  volianteer  work  advisable, 
2069-72 : 

charity  through  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
more  continuous  than  through  clergy,  2177-85 ; 
absence  of  "  right  "  an  advantage  of  private  over 
State-aided  charity,  2177,  2186-8. 

Benefit  Societies. 

Cases  of  friendly  society  pensioners  coming  into 
workhouse,  2082-7,  3840-6  :  pensions  then  stopped, 
2088-94,  3847-63;  sick  pay  of  Oddfellow  enter- 
ing woi'khoiise  paid  to  wife  and  family,  3856  : 

few  members  of  friendly  societies  on  the  rates, 
2031-3. 

State  Pensions. 
Objectionable,  2268-71. 


MAJOE   EOBEET   FEEDEEICK  BALLANTINE 
(0343-3278). 

Master  of  the  workhouse  of  the  township  of  i\[anchester, 
3043-7  ;  central  part  only  of  the  city,  3045-7  ■  popu- 
lation of  that  part  falling,  3148-51. 

In-jook  Eelief. 

Statistics  of  aged  and  olhei'  inmates  of  workhouse 
3048-56,  309.^  3152,  3219-20;  somewhat  crowded' 
3145-52,  3159-61  ;  of  infirmary,  3206-8 ;  casual 
poor,  3186-7,  32!)4-9 : 
past  occupations  of  aged  in  workhouse,  3240-3,  3274  ; 
not  average  types,  owing  to  drink,  lai'gc  families' 
^c,  3245-50 ;  age  brings  lack  of  will  and  power, 
thus  tending  to  workhouse,  3250. 
conditions  of  workhouse  life : 

dietary,  3084, 3221,  3261-4.,  3276-8  ;  adequate,  3135- 

9,  3202-3,  3277;  special  diet  for  special  work 

3128-34,  3140-2,  3204,  32/5-6;   no  stimulants 

except  rarely  for  sick,  3120-9,  3l4;:i-4,  3205 : 
employment,  mostly  light  or  nil,  3055-8.  .•^214; 

Brabazon  scheme,  3178-9.  322.")-6;  most  aged 

prefer  rest  to  recreation,  .3232-3: 
comforts  greater  than  outside,  3104-/,  .3229  : 
tobacco,  how  far  allowed,  ;:i091-2,  3096-3101.  31 12- 

27  ;  games,  3092-4  ;  prohibited  articles.  3091-27 
leave  of  absence,  once  a  month,  seldom  abused, 

3085-90,  31.94-8;  visits  of  friends  onco  a  month 

(to  sick  daily),  3109-10;  with  care  both  might  Ije 

allowed  oftcner,  3110-1  : 
dress  for  going  out,  how  far  should  be  distinctive. 

3162-7,  3257-61 : 
punishment  very  rare,  3059-62  : 
complaints  very  rare,  3081-3 : 
funerals  and  post-mortems,  3180-5 : 
objections  to  :  discipline  and  regularity  (but  not 

so  much  by  deserving),  3103-4 ;  not  enough  liberty 

or  visits  of  friends,  3108-11 : 
no  special  rules  in  case  of  aged,  3192-3  : 
visiting  committee  of  guardians,  3074-82,  3188-91 ; 
'     _  voluntary  visitors,  3190.  3222-4  : 

infirmary  excellent,  3156-8;  nursing  and  medical 

attendance,  3173-7,  3206-10 ;  limited  to  actually 

sick  or  bed-ridden,  3211-18. 

Classification. 

Would  like  separate  building  for  most  deserving,  not 
workhouse,  with  more  luxuries,  &c.,  306.5-73,  3167- 
8,  3227-31  : 

thinks  the  city  unions  might  combine  as  to  in-door 

poor,  3149-55,  3265-73 : 
not  proper  accommodation  for  sub-classification  in 

house,  3063-5.  or  for  aged  to  be  properly  kept 

apart,  3145-7,  3151-2,  3159-61  : 
in  workhouse,   must  be   by   conduct   there,  3065, 

316.9-72 : 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Are  good  and  spreading,  3255-6 ;  A  ery  few  members 
in  workhouse.  3244 ;  working  men  improvident, 
should  be  compelled  to  save,  strict  poor  law  alone 
not  enough,  3252-6  ;  value  of  education,  3254. 

State  Pensions. 

Would  not  help  permanently  most  workhouse  inmates. 
3199-3201 ;  but  thinks  well  of  Mr.  Bootb's  sclieme, 
3250. 

Wages,  &c. 

Of  women  too  low  for  saving,  3251, 


Mb.  G.  C.  T.  BAETLBT,  M.P.  (8091-8236,  8660-8976). 

Guardian  of  Brentford  Union  and  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  8093-4;  author  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  thrift  and  poor  law,  8095,  8097-8 ; 
founded  Provident  Knowlege  Society,  8096 ; 
lectures  on  thrift,  8099 ;  founded  penny  bauk, 
8100-6 ;  framed  Bills  from  his  own  experience, 
8744-48. 

General  Poor  Law  Administbation. 

Ei<?icl  application  of  destitution  test  discourages 
thrift,  8114-7,  8<:i61-6.  8902-7;  administration 
more  thoughtful  of  late  years,  8115,  8903  ;  approves 
a  careful  svstem,  if  it  is  not  too  strict,  8667-8, 
8700-1 : 
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poor  law  should  be  ameudcd  so  as  to  encourage 
thrift,  8117-20  ;  unthrifty  who  have  had  good  wages 
should  be  left  to  present  law,  8125  ;  many  with  good 
wages  now  come  on  poor  law  in  emergencies,  8215  : 

law  of  settlement  should  not  be  enforced,  8924. 

Indoob  Relief. 

Great  dislike  of  indoor  relief,  8710 ;  but  dislike  to 
entering  workhouse  in  large  towns  much  lessened, 
8929-30 ;  infirm  and  friendless  best  relieved  in 
workhouse,  8679-  80. 

OuT-DOOE  Relief. 

Destitution  should  not  be  absolute  as  ground  for  out- 
door relief,  8660-6,  8902-7 ;  it  should  be  given  to 
those  in  need  who  have  saved  in  proportion  to  their 
savings,  8123-4 ;  Outdoor  Provident  Relief  Bill, 
8122. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Opposition  of  Friendly  Societies  to  State  interference, 
8705-11 ;  few  admit  women,  8146 ;  subscription  in 
Oddfellows  for  provision  in  old  age,  8735 ;  expense 
of  travelling  collectors,  8894  : 

numbers  of  the  members  of  Friendlj'  Societies  who 
come  on  the  rates,  8690-2,  8702-4 ;  treatment  they 
receive  from  guardians,  8690-2,  8697-701 : 

deferred  annuities  generally  very  unpopular,  8108-10, 
8189-92,  8207-9,  8740,  8885-8,  8896;  this  not  a 
question  of  the  interest,  8206-7 ;  would  not  be  met 
by  State  aid,  8109  : 

insurance  through  Post  Office  ;  remarks  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  failure  of  deferred  annuities,  8108,  8206, 
8736-42,  8759-61,  8822-5,  8894-6 ;  people  will  not 
trouble  to  go  to  Post  Office  to  pay  premiums,  8736, 
8759-61,  8894-6;  immediate  annuities  popular, 
8210 ;  accumulation  of  savings  to  buy  them  by 
lump  payment  in  age  very  desirable,  but  not 
popular,  8682-3,  8740,  8897-8901,  8966  :  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  very  popular,  though  not  enough 
advertised,  8896  ;  great  work  done  by  Post  Office, 
8736 : 

Penny  Baiik.  8100-6,  8113,  8771-2,  8743,  8889-93; 
occuiJations  of  depositors,  8725-7 ;  moneys  invested 
largely  saved  from  public-house,  8728-9  ;  conducted 
on  a  commercial  and  self-supporting  basis,  8101, 
8743 : 

principles  of  insurance  should  be  taught  in  Board 
Schoolp,  8741 : 

growth  of  thrift  very  great,  8108-13 ;  even  among 
lowest-paid  able-bodied  who  do  not  drink  too  much, 
8731 ;  but  not  yet  enough  to  meet  old  age,  8694-5  ; 
sickness  and  want  of  work  more  pressing  needs  than 
old  age,  8111,8908,  8915: 

bulk  of  savings  for  specific  objects,  8105,  8892 ;  from 
money  which  would  else  have  been  spent  on  need- 
less drink,  8728-9,  8893. 

State  Pensions. 

Cost  of  administration  of  contributory  pension  scheme 
very  great,  8112  : 

Old  Age  Provident  Pensions  Bill,  8125 ;  bounty 
on  thrift,  8669-70,  8754-8,  8799-8806,  8888; 
pensions  should  be  entirely  separate  from  Poor 
Law,  8126,  8949-61;  sufficient,  8684-86;  amount 
same  in  town  and  country,  8961-62 ;  maximum 
of  7s.  to  those  who  have  never  received  poor  law 
relief,  8128-9,  8156-60,  8211-19,  8230-3,  8693, 
8715-8721,  8775-6,  8806-7,  8916-23,  8960,  8967-8, 
8969,  8973-4;  second  class,  3s.  6d.  and  addition, 
8130,  8222-4,  8234,  8964-5,  8968 ;  third  class,  3s.  6d. 
8131 ;  contributions  to  burial  expenses,  8875-8  ; 
widows  and  single  women,  8145-61;  temporary 
provisions  for  those  already  65,  8860-62 ;  sum 
supposed  to  be  saved  entitling  to  pension  of  3s.  6d. 
might  be  provided  by  employer,  8152-5,  8676,  or 
relatives,  8712-4,  8723-4 : 

exhaustion  of  previous  provision,  8183-8 ;  excep- 
tional amount  of  illness  not  caused  by  misconduct, 
8841 ;  exceptional  misfortune  or  distress,  8187, 
8847,  8970;  permanent  affliction,  8845-6;  loss  of 
children  who  should  have  helped,  8842-4 ;  inability 
to  earn  wages  of  calling,  8826,  8837  : 

local  authority  to  be  judge  if  pension  is  needed, 
8173-82,  8193,  8225-9,  8818-40,8937-48;  to  have 
discretionary  power,  8975-6 ;  County  Council  to 
be  the  local  authority,  8811-3,  8879-81,  8962-9 : 

investigation  of  merit  and  classification  of  pensions  : 
expense,  8125,  8819,  8924-7;  difficulties,  8125, 
8161-4,  8673-'i,  8S15,  8825,  8834-7: 
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cosb  of  scheme,  8132-44,  8165-72,  8235-6,  876.5-98 
8808-10,  8850,  8853-9,  8963  ;  numbers  that  would 
take  advantage  of  scheme,  8137-9,  8166-72,  8219- 
21,  8762-1. : 

Poor  law  would  continue  by  side  of  pension  scheme 
for  many  years,  8775-98,  8853-6,  8863-4,  8869, 
8928  ;  infirm  and  friendless  pensioners  would  enter 
workhouse,  8814-74;  conviction  for  any  crime  to 
cause  loss  of  pension,  8848-9,  8931-6  ;'  guardians 
to  deal  with  applications  for  relief  before  65, 
8676-8 : 

funds  to  be  called  pension  rate,  8127  ;  to  be  a  local 

rate,  8128,  8681,  88-50-2: 
encouragement   to   thrift  making   State  provision 

eventually  needless,  8686,  8689  : 
passports  necessary  if  scheme  were  adopted,  8971-2. 

Wages,  &c. 

Increase  of  wages,  8731 ;  might  be  checked  byunwibe 

legislation,  8732  : 
great  growth  and  power  of  thrift,  8108-13 ;  even 

among  lowest  paid  able-bodied  who  do  not  drink 

too  much,  8731 : 
many  of  lower  middle  class  greatly  pinched,  8171. 


Mk.  FRANCIS  JOHN  BEAVAN  (5391-5527). 

Is  a  member  of,  and  represents,  Cardiff  Corporation, 
is  also  a  guardian,  5391-4;  and  chairman  of 
largest  relief  committee,  5402 ;  agrees  largely 
with  Dr.  Paine,  6398 ;  in  business  at  docks,  5493. 

G-ENEEAL  Poor  Law  Administeation. 

Suggested  scheme  of  relief  :  thinks  there  should  be 
three  classes,  6396-8,  6413 ;  (1)  most  deserving, 
not  to  be  paupers,  with  pensions  of  6s.  a  week,  or  if 
infirm  and  friendless  in  almshouses,  6396-9;  (2) 
respectable,  but  unthrifty,  who  would  be  in  work- 
house with  liberal  diet,  and  leave  to  go  out  freely, 
6404-8,  5412 ;  (3)  vicious,  lazy,  and  drunken,  who 
would  be  treated  much  as  now,  5408-12 : 

proposals  based  on  what  he  hears  as  a  guardian,  not 
special  investigation,  5449-72,  6478-80 ;  discrimina- 
tion could  be  efiected  by  inquiiies  of  guardians, 
with  help  of  relieving  officers  and  residents,  5400, 
5403,  5412-4,  5447,  5496  ;  few  strangers  would 
apply,  5401-2 ;  hears  many  persons  speak  despond- 
ently of  their  state,  6462-72 ;  first  class  would  be 
large,  6428-9,  6437-46,  5473-7;  admits  cost  would 
be  considerable ;  this  point  examined,  5420—46. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Some  margin  of  accommodation,  6620-3 ;  numbers 
reduced,  6626-7 ;  but  likely  to  increase  with 
population,  6524-5,  5627 : 

leave  once  a  month,  5407 ;  literature  inadequate, 
6410-11 : 

almshouses  should  be  built  for  helpless  deserving, 
6398  ;  apart  from  workhouse,  with  separate 
officers,  non-pauper,  5398-9 ;  probable  cost,  5440. 

OuT-DooR  Relief. 

Tries  to  give  to  all  aged  unless  bad  or  friendless,  5419 ; 
cases  considered  both  by  relieving  officer  and  at 
meeting  of  committee,  when  applicant  is  heard, 
6447-61,  6482-4;  not  given  to  cases  not  a  year 
resident,  5497-6501 ;  relief  on  loan,  not  frequent 
or  to  aged,  5611-2  ;  relieving  officer  makes  inquiries 
as  to  cases  for  use  of  guardians,  5451,  5455-6, 
6461,  6506-10. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Children  generally  take  care  of  parents  without  rate 
help,  5436-7 : 

would  like  aid  to  be  enforceable  without  parent 
becoming  pauper,  6613-9. 

Charity. 

No  co-operation,  charity  mainly  for  non-residents, 
6416-8. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Largely  joined  for  sickness  pay,  6432,  5444;  does 
not  know  how  far  this  is  given  for  age,  6481 ; 
members  scarcely  ever  seek  rate  aid,  6444-6. 

State  or  Rate  Pensions. 

8ee  scheme  of  rate  pensions  above. 
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Wages,  &c. 

Wages  of  coal  trimmers,  &c.,  6485-8,  5502-3 ;  local 
wages  agitation,  5504-5 ;  population  mainly  work- 
ing class  of  good  average  character,  6423-31  ;  many 
on  verge  of  pauperism,  5473-7,  5525 ;  some  casual 
laoburers,  5489-91 ;  immigrants  usually  remain, 
5401-2. 

The  Eev.  CANON  BLACKLEY  (12,768-13,114). 
Is  author  of  compulsory  insurance  scheme  which  was 
examined  before  Select  Committee  on  National 
Provident  Assurance  in  1885-7,  12,768-73  ;  now 
works  with  National  Providence  League,  12,780, 
12,792. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Knowledge  of  any  poor  law  provision  for  need  checks 
thrift  in  young,  12,816,  12,819,  13,036:  evil  cannot 
be  met  by  strictness  to  present  paupers  12,879-88  : 

recourse  to  poor  law  would  gradually  die  out  with 
compulsory  insurance,  12,774 : 

statistics  of  old  age  pauperism  : 

large  extent,  about  40  per  cent,  shown  by  his  own 
rural  investigations  as  well  as  Mr.  Booth's  and 
others,  12,792-12,808,  13,074-9;  how  far  due  to 
medical  relief  and  pauper  bui'ial  13,096-9  ;  official 
returns  obtained  later,  13,079-85. 

Indoor  Eelief. 

Thinks  workhouse  greatly  disliked  by  deserving 
poor,  12,852 ;  examined  as  to  how  far  they  are 
driven  there  in  unions  known  to  him,  12,922-43. 

OtJT-DOOR  Relief. 
Evil  effect  of  its  expectation  on  thrift  in  young, 
12,816: 

restriction  most  needful,  12,819  : 

case  of  Stockbridge  Union,  12,933-43,  13,086-90  ;  ex- 

tent  of  medical  relief  there,  13,091-6,  13,100-3: 
danger  of  harshness  if  made  a  parish  charge,  12,865-7. 

Charitt. 

Charitable  guardians  helping  deserving  at  Stock- 
bridge,  12,937 : 

Lambeth  joint  charity  and  State  scheme  for  deserv- 
ing, 12,851*-4  : 

endowed  charity  might  be  applied  to  keep  deserving 
from  rates,  12,961-2. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Friendly  societies  should  not  object  to  State  old  age 
insurance,  as  they  practically  do  not  give  old 
age  pay  as  such,  12,792,  12,821,  12,824;  sick  pay 
for  old  age  discussed,  12,967-73  : 

large  deficits  of  even  best  societies,  and  want  of 
strict  soundness,  12,821-4,  12,860 ;  but  valuations 
stricter  than  formerly,  12,953-7 ;  great  societies 
aim  at  soundness,  12,959-60 ;  evil  of  competition  of 
bad  societies  :  State  should  compel  new  ones  to  be 
on  sound  basis,  12,851,  12,979-81 : 

juvenile  societies :  savings  in,  might  pay  old  age 
premiums,  12,842-8,  12,974^8 ;  but  will  not  alone 
meet  old  age  problem,  12,888-96  : 

unpopularity  of  deferred  annuities,  reasons,  12,911-19  ; 
people  will  not  provide  for  old  age  without  pres- 
sure, 12,918-9,  13,110-4: 

insurance  implies  a  risk ;  evil  of  "  returnable  "  annui- 
ties, give  impression  that  two  benefits  can  be  got 
at  cost  of  one,  12,828-36  : 

great  cost  of  collection,  e.g.,  in  Prudential,  12,849, 
12,900-10. 

Post  Office : 

annuity  rates  look  high,  being  sound,  12,917  ;  evil 

of  "returnable"  tables,  12,830-5: 
should  be   medium  for  pension  scheme,  12,808, 

12,850,  12,916,  13,104: 
suggested  sale  of  savings  stamps  for  age  insurance 

by  postmen,  12,849-50,  12,865-9 ;  without  great 

cost  or  delay,  12,900-7,  13,104-8;  this  would  not 

affect  friendly  societies,  13,109. 
State  Pensions. 

Compulsory  insurance  scheme. 

Statement  of  scheme :  compulsory  payments  for 
age  18  to  21, 12,774-6, 13,067-64 ;  sick  pay  portion 
condemned  by'  Select  Committee,  and  old  age 
part  only  now  pressed,  12,778-81,  12,792;  still 
approves  of  compulsion,  12,782  ;  meetings  in  its 
favour,  12,782-6,  13,061-70: 
O  86630. 
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compulsory  insurance  distinguished  from  taxation, 
12,982-93  ;  is  purchase  of  a  chance,  12,994-9 ;  is 
not  thrift,  as  it  affects  condition  -  not  character, 

13,000-3 : 

deposit  needed,  higher  from  fall  in  rates  of  interest, 
12,776,  12,786-9;  but  could  easily  be  paid  with 
State  aid,  12,789-91 ;  now  accepts  this,  12,812. 
12,868-76,  13,064-6 : 

actuarial  calculation  easy  for  old  age,  12,777, 
12,780 ;  precise  ago  for  pension  not  very 
material,  12,778-81  : 

friendly  societies  should  approve,  as  they  give  very 
little  old  age  pay  as  such,  and  arc  injured  by 
giving  it  as  sick  pay,  12,792,  12,821. 

Lambeth  Scheme  for  deserving  aged. 

Joint  state  and  local  voluntary  (church)  aid  for 
deserving  aged  poor,  12,851*-4,  12,944-60  ;  pay- 
ment to  be  through  post  office,  to  avoid  poor-law 
stigma,  12,862 ;  local  aid  need  not  be  sectarian 
and  might  be  through  parish  council,  12,863-7 ; 
not  connected  with  insurance  scheme,  13,068-73. 

Mr.  Booth's  scheme  :  criticisms  and  objections. 
Enormous  cost,  12,816-6 : 

moral  and  economic  evils  ;  worse  in  effect  than 

poor  law  on  thrift  of  young,  12,816-9,  13,035-6 ; 

is  universal  out-relief,  12.819,  13,046-52 ;  would 

stop  other  efforts,  12,819  : 
effect  on  taxpayers,  12,819  ;  examined  in  detail, 

with  reference  to  contention  that  universal  scheme 

appeals  to  selfish  instincts  and  that  thrifty  would 

pay  for  unthrifty,  13,004-34  : 
comparison  with  small  private  prospects,  13,037- 

45  ;  with  deferred  pay  pensions,  13,053-5 ;  with 

free  education,  13,056 : 
would  lead  to  cry  for  free  sick  pay,  12,819. 

Mr.  Chamberlavn's  scheme. 

Approved  by  self  and  National  Providence  League 
on  certain  conditions,  12,808  : 

voluntary  scheme  not  likely  to  be  much  used,  ex- 
cept by  thrifty,  12,809-11,  12,821,  12,896-8;  but 
a  step  to  compulsory,  12,808,  12,813,  12,876, 
12,898-9  ;  with  good  effect  on  tone  of  insurers, 
12,891-5  : 

co-operation  with  friendly  societies  not  essential 
12,821 ;  would  be  impossible  without  strict 
soundness  which  cannot  be  guaranteed,  12,824-7, 
12,861-2  : 

State  aid  not  an  objection,  12,812 ;  might  be  modified 

later,  12,868-75, 13,110 ;  differs  from  free  pensions 

and  poor  relief,  12,870-4 : 
benefit  to  widows  &c.a  complication;  reasons  why 

old  age  insurance  should  stand  alone  without 

alternative  benefit,  12,828-36,  12,876-7 : 
State  guarantee  should  be  immediate,  but  payment 

deferred,  12,836-41  : 
advantage  of  lamp  sum  payments  in  early  life,  e.g., 

on  leaving  juvenile  societies,  12,842-8  : 
cost   of  management :  suggestion   that  postmen 

should  sell  savings  stamps,  12,849-50 ;  12,855-9 ; 

12,900-7. 

Mr.  CHARLES  BOOTH  (10,832-11,025). 

Scheme  of  universal  old  age  pensions.  10,885-916. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Has  not  made  a  special  study  of  poor  law,  10,832-3  : 
approves  of  careful,  and  not  lax,  administration  of 
relief,  10,832-40,  10,991 ;  and  restriction  of  medical 
relief,  10,959 : 
good  results  in  rural  unions  of  strictness  with  personal 
kindness  and  charity,  e.g.,  at  Bradfield,  Brixworth, 
IVingdon,  10,835-6,  10,841-2,10,944-6,  10,986;  but 
requires  too  much  personal  effort  to  spread  rapidly, 
10,866-7.  10,986;  effect  on  neighbouring  unions, 
10,947-57: 

strict  refusal  of  out  relief  not  satisfactory  in  town 
unions,  10,837-8, 10,843-5, 10,98f;-7  ;  careful  grant  of 
out  relief  at  present  better,  as  at  Paddington, 
10,838,  10,854 : 

strict  poor  law  would  be  helped  by  pensions  for  aged, 
who  need  special  help,  10,868,  10,900-1,  10,988  : 

statistics  of  aged  pauperism ;  no  proper  statistics 
before  Mr.  Burt's  return  of  1890,  10,847;  amounts 
of  pauperism  on  a  given  day  and  over  long  periods 
(Mr.  Ritchie's  return  of  1892) ;  large  proportion  of 
old  age  to  other  pauperism,  10,850-2.  10,907-9 ; 
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rnimber  of  aged  paupers  much  greater  for  long 
period,  as  many  only  receive  relief  at  intervals  of 
years,  shown  by  Paddington  figures,  10,854-7  ;  such, 
however,  are  not  destitute,  10,977-84 : 
does  not  think  reduction  of  pauperism  and  general 
social  improvement  have  affected  aged,  10,846-9, 
10,990,  10,997;  thinks  two-thirds  of  unskilled  be- 
come paupers  in,  and  mainly  because  of,  old  age, 
10,853, 10,858-62 ;  though  many  paupers  not  strictly 
destitute,  10,982 ;  large  excess  of  aged  women, 
especially  among  outdoor  poor,  due  to  their  weaker 
position,  10,863-5  ;  rate  or  other  help  at  homes  much 
preferred  by  them  to  workhouse,  1 1,024-5. 

Assistance  op  Relatives. 

Thinks  aged  poor  feel  dependence  on  children  more 
than  dependence  on  out-relief  or  State  aid,  10,865, 
10,932-9,  10,977-9;  but  much  prefer  support 
at  home  with  children  to  indoor  relief,  11,024-5  ; 
recognises  general  duty  of  young  to  help  old, 
10,957-8,  10,978 ;  and  thinks  pensions  would  en- 
courage such  help,  10,900^,  10,979. 

Charity. 

Co-operation  useful  in  Bradfield  and  Brixworth, 
10,841-2  ;  but  such  co-operation  does  not  fully  meet 
needs  in  strict  London  Unions,  10,843-5;  charity 
not  the  right  final  solution  for  aged  poverty, 
10,994. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Great  recent  increase  of  saving,  10,848,  11,022-3;  e.g., 
among  rural  labourers,  11,004-7,  11,022-3;  but 
power  of  saving  practically  limited  by  human 
nature,  10,992-3;  and  low  wages,  11,020-1 : 

friendly  societies  opposed  to  State  pensions,  but  do 
not  meet  class  they  would  benefit,  11,002-7 ;  their 
old  age  provision  indirect,  11,017-9  ;  would  not  be 
injured,  11,016:  saving  would  be  encouraged  by 
pensions  if  universal,  10,926-7,  10,998,  11,016. 

State  Pensions. 

Universal  Pension  Scheme  (Mr.  Booth's). 
5s.  a  week  for  all  at  65,  10,885, 10,906,  10,914 ;  limita- 
tions as  to  those  who  have  been  in  workhouse  in 
past  10  years,  10,902, 13 ;  or  come  in  when  pensioned, 
10,903-5 : 

economic  soundness  a  sine  qua  non,  10,913,  10,917-21; 
only  satisfactory  final  solution  of  old-age  problem, 
10,993-9  ;  young  providing  for  old,  10,917-21 ;  would 
encourage  saving,  if  given  universally,  10,926-7, 
10,998,  11,015-6;  and  would  not  injure  friendly 
societies,  11,016-9  ;  difference  of  such  pension  and 
out  relief,  10,913,  10,998  ;  effect  on  wages,  especially 
of  those  nearing  65,  10,940-3  : 

cost  of  scheme,  18  millions  and  upwards  for  England 
and  Wales,  10,887-8,  10,893-4;  some  reduction  in 
workhouse  charges,  and  help  to  poor  law  reform, 
10,895-901 ;  the  money  would  be  well  spent,  11,000-1 ; 
mode  of  raising  cost,  10,911-2,  10,922-3,  10,970-1  : 

administration  and  mode  of  distribution,  10,915-6; 
mode  of  application,  to  Superintendent  Registrar, 
10,885 ;  thinks  few  would  decline  to  apply,  11,008-14 ; 
extent  of  proof  of  age  to  be  required,  10,885, 10.905, 
10,924-6,  10,965-8  : 

Scotland,  and  Ireland,  should  have  local  schemes, 
10,889-92. 

Wages,  &c. 

Ui  Lot  of  aged  specially  hard  in  view  of  modern  pressure, 
especially  in  towns,  10,869-72;  not  from  earlier 
failure  of  powers,  but  greater  strain  of  work  and 
preference  for  younger  men,  10,873-84  : 
reasons  why  per-centage  of  aged  is  greater  in  town 
than  country,  10,969  ;  especially  migration  of  young 
to  towns,  10,969 : 
much  poverty  outside  pauperism,  10,982-4  ;  though 
pauperism  exceeds  actual  destitution,  10,982. 

Mk.  E.  W.  BRABROOKl.TT  ^r,.  n.c)\ 
Mr.  W.  SUTTON  j- (11,025-11,362). 

Mr.  Beabeook,  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Mr.  Sutton,  Actuary  to  the  Registry  of  Friendly 
Societies. 

Ei;neeit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Total  numbers  in  friendly  societies,  11,040-1,  11,179- 
83 ;  compared  to  total  of  labouring  population, 
11,265-7  ;  increasing  considerably,  11,045-6 : 
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numbers  in  England  and  Wales  in  affiliated  Orders, 
11,033;  in  other  registered  societies,  11,034-7  ;  in 
collecting  and  burial  societies,  11,038;  in  un- 
registered societies,  11,038-9,  11,148  ;  societies  for 
lending  money  not  classed  as  friendly  societies, 
11,220-1: 

amount  of  aggregate  savings  in  benefit  societies, 
building  societies,  savings  banks,  &c.,  11,028-9, 
11,042-4;  aggi-egate  made  up  from  return  of 
societies  themselves,  therefore  not  tested,  11,030  ; 
return  varies  in  reliability,  11,031-2  : 

County  societies  providing  annuities,  11,069,  11,071 ; 
amount  of  subscription  required  for  old  age  pension, 
11.072-6;  Dunmow  Friendly  Society,  11,077-8; 
Berks  Friendly  Society,  11,268-70;  patronised 
societies  not  popular,  because  not  self-governed, 
11,271-2: 

Female  Societies  or  Lodges,  11,206  ;  not  numerous, 
11,207,  11,279;  increase  desirable,  11,208,  11,258  : 

Juvenile  Societies  or  Lodges :  payment  made  by 
parents,  11,197-8  ;  age  at  which  children  may  join, 
11,108  ;  often  very  rich,  11,198-9  ;  increasing, 
11,200  ;  established  in  connexion  with  schools, 
11,201-2;  with  Post  Office,  11,203;  value  for  be- 
ginning old  age  subscription,  11,104-iO  : 

Deposit  society,  11,273 ;  plan  good  in  principle, 
11,274-5  : 

Dividing  clubs — funds  shared  equally  by  old  and  new 
members,  11,151-6,  11,214  : 

failures  of  inferior  societies  strengthen  better  socie- 
ties, 11,049,  11,269-62;  better  societies  gaining  in 
numbers,  11,046-8 ;  friendly  societies  in  agi-icultural 
districts,  11,184-7 : 

Trades  unions :  superannuation  fund  not,  as  a  rule, 
separate,  11,083;  actuarial  position,  11,211  : 

Post  Office  :  unable  to  compete  with  friendly  socie- 
ties, because  not  advertised  like  them,  11,157-61 ; 
and  because  of  low  interest,  11,163-7  ;  in  connexion 
with  juvenile  societies,  11,203;  in  connexion  with 
State  annuity  scheme,  11,292-4. 

Lapses. 

Advantage  to  those  who  remain  members  from  lapses 
varies  with  soundness  of  the  society,  11,287-8; 
secessions  from  friendly  societies  mostly  young 
men,  11,054-5,  11,236-8. 

Old  age  provision. 

Deferred  annuities  unpopular,  11,176-8,  11,325; 
working  classes  will  not  insure  for  old  age  alone, 
but  only  in  connection  with  sick  benefits,  11,325-7  : 

insurance  practically  nou-existent,  when  friendly 
societies  grew  up,  11,282-1 ;  societies  now  taking 
up  work  of  providing  old  age  pensions,  11,244, 
11,286 ;  new  tables  of  Oddfellows  for  old  age 
benefits,  11,190-3  : 

members  of  friendly  societies  might,  if  they  chose, 
provide  themselves  vvith  old  age  pay,  11,084, 11,087, 
11,194-6 ;  conditions  should  be  elastic,  11,084, 
11,085 ;  money  returnable,  though  this  would  be 
saving  rather  than  insurance,  11,084-6,  11,089, 
11 ,298-307  : 

infirmity  arising  from  old  age  not  strictly  sickness, 
11,062-4,  11,282-5  ;  permanent  sick  pay  given  often 
to  old  who  are  not  ill,  11,168-75;  this  endangers 
financial  stability  of  friendly  societies,  11,065-7 ; 
number  of  those  permanently  sick  at  each  given 
age,  11,091-102 ;  return  of  Foresters  (showing  large 
number  of  old  persons),  11,057-61  : 

old  age  pay  might  begin  on  a  smaller  scale  before  65 
or  with  incapacity  to  work,  11,31]-21 ;  difficulty  of 
settling  "  incapacity  for  work,"  11.322  ;  most  easily 
done  by  friendly  societies,  11,324 ;  societies  might 
locally  manage  old  age  pay  without  Post  Office, 
11,292-7  : 

separate  old  age  pay  might  be  made  compulsory 
under  a  new  Friendly  Society  Act,  11,357-62; 
subscriptions  should  be  begun  in  juvenile  societT, 
11,104-7,  11,110-32,  11,135-40,  11,276-7;  need  not 
be  continuous,  11,123-4  ;  should  be  non-returnable, 
11,128;  tables  for  men  and  women  different, 
11,133-4;  should  be  paid  weekly,  11,144;  more 
easily  managed  by  affiliated  orders,  11,124, 
11,289-97  ;  if  made  compulsory,  should  be  admini- 
stered by  district,  not  by  lodge,  11,141-3;  can  only 
be  made  general  by  stopping  sick  benefits  at  65, 
11,145-6,  11,328,  11,357-62 ;  but  this  should  not  be 
compelled  by  law,  11,255-7, 
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State  and  Friendly  Societies. 

State  might  guarantee  interest  on  friendly  sociery 
funds,  11,088,  11,222-6;  but  would  lose  by  fall  of 
rate  of  interest,  11,089 ;  could  only  thus  or  by 
other  subsidy  encotirage  old  age  insurance  in  so- 
cieties, 11,329-45;  subsidy  would  harm  societies, 
11,240-L  ;  as  to  leading  to  more  control,  ll,346-.50  : 

actuarial  position  of  friendly  societies,  11,212  ;  legis- 
lation enforcing  payment  of  benefits  promised, 
impracticable,  11,251-4;  friendly  societies  improv- 
ing their  position  on  their  own  initiative,  11,242-3 ; 
increased  power  of  Government  interference 
undesirable,  11,162,  11,263-4;  unwilliagness  to 
submit  to  valuation,  11,149-50  : 

Lord  Iddesleigh's  Registration  Act  of  1875,  11,147 ; 
unregistered  societies  vary  greatly  in  character, 
11 ,217-9 ;  registration  should  not  be  compulsory, 
11,213,  11,249-50 ;  local  registries  would  be  too 
expensive,  11,200-10 ;  societies  choose  their  own 
valuers,  11,215-16. 

Poor  Law  and  Friendly  Societies. 

Friendly  societies  have  helped  to  reduce  pauperism, 
11,239  : 

few  members  of  friendly  societies  come  on  the  rates. 
11,051-3;  return  of  Local  Government  Board 
showing  number  of  paupers  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies  misleading,  11,050-1, 
11,056 ;  testimony  of  Poor  Law  chaplains  as  to 
unthrifty  character  of  majority  of  workhouse  in- 
mates, 11,051,  11,227-35;  lax  administration  of 
poor  law  damages  friendly  societies,  11,204-6, 
11,268-9. 

State  Pensions. 

Friendly  societies  opposed  to  State  pensions,  11,188- 
9  : 

Parliamentary  Committee's  scheme  : — 
Money  partially  returnable  on  death  before  65, 
11,308-310  ;  scheme  would  deal  with  individual 
members  of  friendly  societies,  not  societies  as  a 
■whole,  11,352-6. 


Mr.  JAMES  BURTON  (16,020-16,413). 

Is  a  colliery  check  weigher,  16,020-3  :  a  guardian  of 
Ashby  Union,  16,024-6,  16,288-93;  secretary  of 
local  friendly  society,  16,124-8,  16,156-61. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Ashby  Union :  population,  16,027-31  ;  large  area, 
16,174-8;  number  of  paupers,  16,032-5,  16,140-1; 
mode  of  applications  for  relief,  16,294-6  ;  adminis- 
tration good  on  the  whole,  16,192-3,  16,223-5  : 

right  of  appeal  from  guardians  desirable,  16,382-8  : 
ex-officio  guardians,  16,089-92,  16,141-5,  16,310-2. 

Indoor,  Relief. 

Ashby  Workhouse,  excellent,  16,036,  16,052-4 ;  food, 
16,037-9;  clothing,  16,040-5;  discipline,  16,040; 
leave  of  absence,  16,047-51,  16,154-5,  16,179-88, 
16,401-13  ;  employment,  16,059-67,  16,409-12  ; 
kindness  of  officials,  16,068-70  : 

infirmary,  16,055-6 ;  number  of  old  in,  16,391-7 ; 
ntirsing,  16,057-8  : 

workhouse  test  considered  cruel  by  working  classes, 
16,106-8,  16,115,  16,151;  many  decline  to  take 
indoor  relief,  16,187-91 ;  hardship  of  loss  of  liberty, 
16,401-13 

inmate  leaving  workhouse  from  dislike  of  life  there, 
16,071-85  : 

workhouse  necessary  for  old  and  friendless,  16,111- 
3  ;  for  disreputable,  16,114  ;  offered  to  enforce  aid 
of  relatives,  16,093-6. 

OUT-DOOR  RfLIEF. 

Ashby  Union,  majority  of  old  relieved  outdoors, 
16,109-10,  16,184-6 ;  administration  satisfactory, 
16,086,  16,103 ;  but  out-relief  should  be  given  to 
some  now  in  workhouse,  16,398—100 ;  hardship 
caused  by  refusal,  16,313-21  : 

amount  2s.  6d.,  16,087;  insufficient,  16,097-9,  16,103- 
5,  16,332,  16,344-7;  out-door  paupers  allowed  to 
work  for  wages,  16,333-43  : 

pay  stations,  16,372-5  ;  application  and  report  book 
well  kept,  16,367-7L 


Me.  RURTON— cowi. 
Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Hardness  of  enforcing,  16,087,  16,194-222, 16,276-81 
16,305-9. 16,322-31,  16,376-8  ;  objected  to  by  workl 
ing  classes,  16,151-3;  amounts  recovered,  16,100-1  : 

decision  practically  in  hands  of  guardians,  16,088-91, 
16,093-6 ;  appeal  to  County  Court  judge  better 
than  to  magisti-ates,  16,142-.:j3  ;  magistrates  who 
are  es-officio  guardians,  16,092, 16,142-50, 16,310-2, 
16,389-90: 

children  who  arc  able  might  be  made  to  help  with- 
out parents  becoming  paupers,  16,379-81. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Local  Friendly  Societies,  16,124-7,  16,164-5;  prefer- 
ence for  independence  of  local  society,  16,129-30  • 
insolvent,  16,156-61,  16,165,  16,361-2;  provident 
co-operative  store,  16,363-6  : 

affiliated  societies,  16,162-3,  16,166-73;  Foresters, 
16,136  : 

break  up  of  clubs,  16,128,  16,131-5  : 

friendly  societies  cannot  provide  for  old  age,  16,137-8 ; 

recipients   of  sick  pay   not    allowed   to  work. 

16,337-43  : 

Post  Office,  16,121-2,  16,352-5 ;  unpopalarity  of  de- 
ferred annuities,  16,120-3,  16,356. 

State  Pensions. 

Working  class  opinion  in  their  favour,  16,226-9; 
right  to  support  in  old  age,  16,348-9,  16,358  ;  would 
encourage  thrift,  16,235-6 ;  should  not  be  pauperis- 
ing  ,16,282-3  : 

Mr.  Booth's  scheme  satisfactory,  16,227-9, 16,349-51 ; 
for  women  also,  16,285;  should  be  provided  by 
tax9.tion,  16,232,  16,234;  incidence  of  charge, 
16,359-60: 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  16,116-8;  thrifty  only 
would  be  benefited,  16,119,  16,233  ;  miners  cannot 
make  more  payments,  16,230-1,  16,284,  16,286-7. 
Wages,  &c. 

Wages  of  miners  in  district,  16,237-44 ;  deductions, 
subscriptions,  &c.,  16,245-75  ;  rent,  16,297-304; 
prices,  16,357. 

The  Rev.  CANON  BURT  (4143-4570). 

Chairman  of  guardians  of  Brixworth  Union  for  18 
years,  4143-6  ;  union  purely  rural,  4146,  4259. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Brixworth  :  principles,  destitution  test  and  not  desert ; 
pauper  should  be  worse  ofi"  than  non-pauper  ;  rela- 
tives should  aid,  4156-72  ;  pauperism  very  low, 
owing  to  strict  administration ;  only  3  per  cent, 
of  aged  over  60  are  paupers,  as  against  50  per  cent, 
average ;  reduction  might  be  general,  4162-4, 
4252-8,4320-2: 

law  satisfactory,  but  administration  nncertain  and 
not  uniform,  4267-8 : 

Local  Government  Board  might  make  stricter  orders, 
as  to  those  not  really  infirm,  4269-71,  4475-89  : 

aged  not  clearly  defined  by  Beard,  taken  often  as  60, 
4217-8,  4480-8 : 

settlement  should  be  abolished,  4271-2,  41S9-90: 

"  poor  rate,"  a  misleading  tei'iii ;  should  be  local  rate, 

4277-9;  compound  householders,  4317 ;  rates  not  an 
insurance  fund,  4318-9. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Brixworth :  diminished  with  out- door,  4173  ;  numbers, 

4200 ;   cost,  4204-9 ;   character  of  aged  inmates 

(above  60),  4217-8;  men  mostly  in  through  drink, 

4201-2  ;  able-bodied  inmates,  4211-5  : 
diet,  4298-303  ;  would  like  tea  for  all  aged,  4298-9 ; 

employment  for  men,  4210-5 ;  for  women,  4216 ; 

married  couples,  4219-20 ;  sick  wards  and  senile 

dements,  4222-3  ;  comfort  average,  no  complaints, 

429.5-8 : 

workhouse  should  not  be  attractive  or  too  repellent, 
4280 : 

classification  :  only  by  physical  state  at  Brixworth, 
4221 ;  would  like  it  by  workhouses  in  large  areas, 
4277. 

OuT-DooR  Relief. 

Brixworth:  formerly  freely  given  with  bad  results 
and  great  cost.  4146-56;  inquiry  and  change  in 
1872, 41.58,  4410-4  ;  for  last  20  years  very  restricted, 
now  practically  nil,  4157-63 ;  scale  where  given 
increased,  4164-72  ;  details  of  saving  and  reduction 
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of  pauperism,  4162-4 ;  medical  aid  refused,  hence 
medical  clubs,  4224,  4403-6 ;  much  improved  con- 
dition of  people,  4224-5 ;  especially  women,  4426- 
32,  4561-2 ;  largely  due  to  strict  i)Oor  law  rules, 
4286-8 ;  no  hardship,  4174 ;  though  bad  homes 
properly  broken  up,  4420-3 ;  cases  alleged  all  ex- 
amined ;  examples,  4175-82,  4414;  charity  is  found 
for  all  hard  cases,  4192,  4226 ;  system  does  not 
drive  poor  to  workhouse,  4173  : 
general  abolition  desirable,  4271,  4383-8 ;  is  not 
charity,  4416-7;  Brixworth  system  might  be 
general  in  rural  unions,  4334-5,  4415,  4495-500; 
with  very  little  charitable  aid,  4495-500;  but 
sudden  discontinuance  in  lax  unions  might  cause 
hardship,  4230,  4336 ;  central  inspection  desirable, 
4272-6,  4472-4 ;  should  not  be  a  parish  charge ;  as 
this  would  lead  to  interested  pressure,  4316-8. 

Believing  Officer. 

Knows  cases  very  well,  4305-6  ;  one  now  quite  enough 

for  proper  inquiry,  4555-60 : 
payment  of  paupers  should  be  at  homes,  not  pay 
stations,  4275-7. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Relatives  not  unfairly  burdened  under  strict  system, 
4183—4;  nearly  always  help  on  threat  of  workhouse, 
4188-9 ;  conditions  of  demand,  never  from  men 
with  young  children,  4190 ;  no  hard  cases,  4191. 

Ohaeity. 

Small  private  fund  (25J.  a  year)  meets  hard  cases, 
4192,  4495-500;  quite  adequately,  4226-9;  local 
pensions  given  with  most  careful  inquiry,  4292—4, 
4311 ;  charity  helped  by  strict  poor  law,  4328-9 ; 
poor  help  one  another,  4448 : 

general  charity  should  be  private,  without  municipal 
aid,  4330-2;  should  not  co-operate  formally  with 
poor  law,  4563-4 : 

endowed  charities :  extent  and  administration  of, 
4193-6,4388-400;  mostly  mischievous  and  wasted 
in  doles,  but  sometimes  used  for  pensions,  4196-9. 
4323-7  ;  elected  trustees  desirable,  4394-8. 

BiNEFiT  Societies  and  Saving. 

Rate  supplementation  refused  with  good  results  to 
sound,  and  injury  to  rotten  clubs,  4224-47,  4407-9, 
4460-5,  4501-6 ;  State  aid  would  be  bad,  4353-63  ; 
saving  possible  for  all  but  worthless,  4238-41,4544; 
large  families  no  bar,  4424-6,  4545 ;  savings  mostly 
after  marriage,  4544-64 : 

deferred  annuities  can  be  got  if  wanted,  4534-6 ;  but 
properly  unpopular,  4248-61,  4611-23;  especially 
Post  Office,  which  looks  complicated,  and  does  not 
come  to  doors  like  Prudential,  4511-23,  4531-2, 
4565-8 ;  publicity  also  feared,  4569-70 ;  though 
safe  and  without  real  difficulty,  4637-43 : 

sound  sick  clubs  and  co-operative  societies  joined 
by  nearly  all,  4241-6,  4307-8  ;  helped  by  strict  poor 
law,  4224,  4333,  4349-50,  4374,  4491 ;  rotten  and 
dividing  clubs  have  largely  gone,  4247,  4351-6, 
4407,  4460-5,  4501-6 : 

insurance  by  women,  4357-62 ;  United  Sisters  Society, 
4492-4 : 

medical  clubs  now  universal,  4224,  4403-6,  4458-9, 
4491: 

co-operative  societies,  very  popular,  4242-6,  4333, 
4360,  4367-75 ;  and  strict  poor  law,  mutually  help, 
4371-5  ;  details  of,  4433-4  : 

trade  unions  and  agricultural  union,  no  members  in 
Brixworth  Union,  4381,  4507-10. 

State  ok  Rate  Pensions. 

Would  be  aggravated  out-relief,  4263-6 ;  is  opposed  to, 
4281-3 ;  Stale  aid  of  savings  in  any  form  injurious 
to  thrift,  4289-91,  4376-80,  4524-30;  inquiry  could 
not  be  adequate,  4293-4 ;  would  be  regarded  as  a 
"  right,"  differing  from  charity,  4311-4. 

Wages,  &c. 

Wages  of  fair  labourers,  12s.  to  14s.  ;  with  extras,  17«., 
4185-6,  4231-7,  4364-6, 4466-71 ;  fairly  continuous, 
4269-62,  4339-42 ;  wages  of  boys,  4550-2  ;  men  can 
earn  well  up  to  65  and  later,  4450-7 : 

condition  of  people  very  greatly  improved,  4224-5, 
4286-8  ;  especially  women,  4426-32  ;  population  not 
migratory,  4284-6,  4305-6  : 

rent  and  allotments,  4232,  4235,  4304,  4343-8  : 

age  of  marriage,  4547-9. 

{See  also  statement  hy  Canon  Bury  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Ward,  printed  as  Appendix  IX.,  p.  988.) 


Mk.  JAMES  CALLBAR  (14,867-14,963). 

Is  a  shingler,  living  at  Tipton,  14,867-8,  in  Dudley 
Union,  14,879  ;  is  a  member  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Wages  Board,  14.869  ;  of  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  14,873-5  ;  age  and  career,  14,907-10  ; 
not  in  Friendly  Society,  14,872,  14,956. 

Genekal  Poor  Law  Administration. 
Pauperism  largely  due  to  want  of  full  work,  14,870-1, 
14,905,  14,910-11 ;  hard  lot  of  many  in  age,  14,910- 

feeling  against  strict  poor  law,  14,910-20  : 

Dudley  Union,  14,879  ;  guardians,  14,957-8 ;  numbers 

and  mode  of  relief,  14,930-41  : 
hardship  of  local  rating  ;  wealthy  go  and  live  outside 

a  poor  union,  14,906-6. 

Imdooe  Relief. 

Antipathy  to  workhouse  ;  reasons,  14,876-84 ;  example 
(not  in  Dudley  Union),  14,880-2,14,942-3;  disci- 
pline  and  want  of  liberty  disliked,  14,881-2 ; 
food  not  always  good  in  workhouses,  14,882 ;  no 
complaint  of  Dudley,  14,943  ;  extent  to  which  poor 
have  to  go  to  workhouse,  14,876,  14,885,  14,930-41, 
14,959. 

Outdoor  Relief. 

Extent  to  which  it  is  given  in  Dudley  Union,  14,930- 
41 ;  amounts  not  enough,  example,  14,885 ;  should 
be  4s.  or  5s.,  14,886-7. 

Charity. 

Charity  has  to  supplement  inadequate  out-relief, 
14,885. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Some  artisans  in  sick  clubs,  14,872 ;  his  own  society 

not  a  sick  club,  14,873-6  ;  has  put  savings  in  house 

property,  14,907-10  : 
pension  provision  compared  with  other  investments, 

14,927-9,  14,947-8 : 
hard  for  working  men  to  provide  wholly  for  age, 

14,910-11. 

State  Pensions. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  : — 

Very  desirable,  14,888-95, 14,921-6;  popular  in  dis- 
trict ;  young  could  and  would  pay  premiums, 
14,889-91,  14,895,  14,946-50;  would  be  pressed  by 
parents  before  marriage,  14,892  ;  age  for  pension 
might  vary,  14,945  : 

would  check  feeling  against  present  poor  law, 
14,913-23  ;  better  than  local  rate,  14,905  : 

value  and  justice  of  State  aid,  14,903-5 ;  but 
contributions  should  be  required,  14,961-6  ; 
State-aided  pensions  compared  with  agitation 
for  higher  wages,  14,960-3  ;  compared  with 
house  investments,  14,927-9,  14,947-8 ;  army 
and  navy  and  civil  service  pensions,  14,903-6. 

Wages,  &c. 

Work  not  regular  in  district,  14,870-1 ;  many  cannot 
provide,  and  lose  heart  in  age,  14,911 : 

pnddlers  seldom  continue  after  55,  14,898-901 ;  can 
then  do  lighter  work,  14,901-2;  private  employers 
help  to  this  more  than  companies,  14,944. 


Mr.  J.  J.  OARDIN  In'?  ^77  aoo^ 
Mr.  C.  D.  LANG      /  (l'^"^77-622). 

Mr.  Cardin,  Receiver  and  Accountant- General  of  the 

Post  Office,  13,377-9. 
Mr.  Lang,  Controller  of  the  Post  Office  Savings 

Bank. 

Post  Office  Annuities  and  Savings. 

Government  Annuities  Act,  1882,  scope  and  objects, 
13,380-4;  alterations  effected,  13,388,  13.400, 
13,459-68;  medical  certificate  not  required  for 
insurance  under  25L  or  annuity,  13,459-60 ;  in- 
crease of  business  less  than  expected,  13,389-93  ; 
premiums  high,  to  be  revised,  13,394-6,  13,432, 
13,559-60  : 

annuities,  immediate,  13,385-7 ;  deferred,  13,386-8  ; 
not  much  used,  returnable  more  liked,  13,438—43 ; 
seldom  taken  by  working  classes,  13,479-85, 
13,606-9  ;  joint  annuities,  little  taken  up,  13,486-7 ; 
limit  ofaniounts  to  100^.,  13,384-6,  13,502;  fixed  by 
Parliament,  13,549-62  : 
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deferred  annuities  unpopular,  13,438^3,  13,479-86, 
13,506-2 ;  not  merely  in  Post  Office,  13,572-9  : 

insurances,  13,384 ;  endowment  ineurauces,  13,400  ; 
mainly  by  annual  payments  for  lump  sum  at  60, 
13,400  ;  preferred  to  annuities,  advantages, 
13,637-8,  13,685-92 ;  successful  canvass  of  wage- 
earning  Post  Office  servants,  13,401-16,  13,484, 
13,536,  13,587-90,  13,599-606,  entitled  to  pension, 
13,604-6;  results  on  business,  13,412  : 

particulars  of  tables,  &c.,  13,512-7;  more  tables 
useful,  13,435-7 : 

lapses,  13,503-11  ;  grace  for  payments,  13,463-7  ; 
modified  policies  and  death  payments,  13,468 ; 
proofs  of  age,  13,661-4: 

efforts  made  to  publish  clearly  and  simply :  diffi- 
culties, 13,616-34 ;  forms  now  very  simple,  13,469 ; 
exhibition  of  notices,  13,618-27;  circulars  to 
employers,  13,528-31  ;  possible  use  of  railway  and 
police  stations,  13,622,  13,642-6 ;  of  factories, 
13,646 : 

more  publicity  of  advantages  desirable,  13,399 ; 
value  of  agency  of  school  managers  and  teachers 
for  annuity  work,  13,417,  13,422-4,  13,539;  as  now 
for  savings  bank  business,  13,418-21 ;  for  adults  as 
well  as  children,  13,426-8,  13,540-1;  registrars 
might  be  agents,  13,429-30 ;  employers  can  now 
collect  premiums,  13,449--52;  bub  men  might 
resent  this,  13,693  ;  friendly  societies  also,  13,463-5 ; 
but  fear  State  control,  13,454-8 : 

payments  through  savings  bank  accounts,  lump 
payments  thus  possible,  13,461-3,  13,694-8  ;  stamp 
slips,  13,421,  13569  ;  objections  to  postmen  receiv- 
ing payments,  13,566-71 : 

no  real  fear  of  disclosure  locally,  13,398, 13,607 ;  letters 
as  to  account  can  be  kept  at  office,  13,608-9, 
13,621-2;  arrangements  at  counters,  13,610-5; 
difficulty  at  local  sub-offices,  13,398,  13,616-20 : 

large  savings  deposits  by  women,  especially  servants, 
&c.,  but  little  insurance,  13,479-85  : 

Post  Office  business  controlled  by  Treasury,  13,582-4' ; 
investment  through  National  Debt  Office,  13,580-3. 

Bettefit  Societies  generally. 

Deferred  annuities  generally  unpopular  ;  endowment 
insurances  better,  13,537-8,  13,685-92 ;  foremen 
touting  for  industrial  societies  and  unfairly  press- 
ing workmen,  13,468-77 ;  evil  of  consequent  lapses, 
13,477,  13,510-1. 

State  Aid. 

Suggestion  that  it  might  be  given  in  form  of  Post 
Office  annuities  at  reduced  rates,  13,444-8,  13,488- 
501  ;  or  with  higher  interest,  13,432-4  ;  to  those 
with  incomes  below  125Z.  or  160/.  a  year,  13,447-8, 
13,663-8. 

THE    EIGHT   HON.    J.    CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. 
(12,170-12,363,  12,566-12,767). 

Genekal  Pook  Law  Admin isteation. 

Present  inquiry  limited  to  aged,  12,330-4 : 
large  aged  pauperism,  particulars  ;  1  in  2  or  2|  of 
aged  have  rate  aid  in  a  year,  12,170-2  ;  rapid  in- 
crease after  65,  of  which  only  ^th  begins  before  60, 
12,177-81,  12,666;  partly  due   to  medical  relief, 
&c.,  12,306-10 : 
aged  pauperism  due  mainly  to  misfortune,  rather 
than   drink   or  continuous  improvidence,  12,170, 
12,173-82, 12,252-6,  12,259, 12,667-73;  often  to  sick- 
ness, 12,259  ;  mainly  of  women,  wives,  servants,  &c., 
who  cannot  save,  12,181 ;  cannot  be  properly  met  by 
poor  law,  12,686-96: 
return   of  employments   of  Birmingham  paupers, 

12,181, 12,186-9,  12,262,  12,293,  12,670: 
poor  feel  stigma  of  poor  law  relief,  12,595  : 
strict  administration  would  be  helped  by  State 
aid  of  aged,  12.170,  12,190,  12,696-9;  without  it  if 
further  pressed  is  likely  where  left  to  paid  officials 
to  lead  to  harshness  and  dangerous  agitation  for 
widespread  out-relief,  12,190,  12,285-8,  12,689-93, 
12,681-6: 

strict  poor  law  needs  strong  personal  influence  and 
devotion,  12,190,  12,287-8,  12,688-94  : 

thinks  hardly  any  pensioners  would  come  on  rates, 
12,218-9,  12,272-3  ;  unless  sick,  12,291-2 : 

incidence  of  rates,  compound  householders,  12,317-20. 

Indooe  Relief. 

Not  now,  in  general,  too  harshly  forced  on  old,  12,289- 
90,  12,589,  12,761 : 


RIGHT  HON.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P.—cont. 

pension  scheme  would  reduce  indoor  relief,  12,291-2, 

though  it  might  be  given  to  pensioners,  12,301-3  :  • 
best  infirmaries  attract  ]joor  12,292,  many  aged  who 
arc  sick,  &c.,  are  best  olf  in  workhouse,  12,766-7. 
OuT-DOOR  Relief. 

Given  generally,  especially  in  country,  12,761-7,  but 
amount  usually  under  6s.  a  week,  12,338-9, 12,762-5. 

Charity. 

Would  not  be  checked  by  State  aid,  those  who  now 
give  would  still  give,  12,327-9. 

Benefit  Societies  and  S.vving. 

Yaluable  work  done  by  friendly  societies.  12,741-4; 
work  from  upper  strata  downwards,  12,648-50  : 

extent  of  solvency  of  large  societies,  12,674-80  ;  cost 
of  administration  12,568-70 ;  Lirgo  scces.sions  of 
new  members,  illustrated  from  Manchester  Unity 
tables,  12,201, 12,336-6: 

no  government  control  of  general  funds  proposed  by 
scheme ;  12,230-2,  value  of  separate  old  age  I'und 
not  by  way  of  sick  pay,  12,231-2 ;  this  facilitated  by 
case  III.  of  scheme,  12,231-2;  docs  not  think 
societies  are  able  unaided  to  meet  old  ago  problem, 
12,712-6.  12,740-8 ;  compulsory  separate  old  age 
fund  would  be  State  control,  12,660-5,  12,74-1 : 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank  interest,  12,247-9  ;  aid  to 
Post  Office  annuitants  not  so  good  as  scheme, 
12,268-70 : 

value  of  early  visible  stimulus  to  saving  illustrated, 
12,205,  12,266 ;  old  age  a  distant  contingency, 
hence  value  of  stimulus  to  provide  for  it,  12,263-5, 
12,731-6: 

harvest  and  hay  money  of  rural  labourers  might  be 
partly  used  for  saving,  12,224,  12,603-4. 

State  Pensions. 

Scheme  of  PoA-liamentary  Committee,  as  submitted  ly 

Mr.  Glmmberlain. 
Origin  and  history,  12,199, 12,304-14: 
is  meant  to  be  partial  elastic  and  tentative,  could 

be  extended  like  education,  12,199-200,  12,277-S, 

12,635-7,  12,647 : 
favourably  but  not  yet  widely  considered  by  working 

classes,  12,282-4,  12,344-5 : 
grounds  for  state  help  for  aged ;  (1)  large  number  of 

deserving  who  come  to  want  in  old  age ;  and 

(2)  interests  of  strict  poor  law,  12,170,  12,191, 

12,304-10,  12,321-6. 

Permanent  'provisions ;  3  cases. 
Case  I. 

Old  age  insurance,  non-returnable,  6s.  a  weuk  at 

65,  12,201: 
deposit  of  21.  10s.  at  26,  12,201 : 
State  aid  of  lOl.  accruing  at  once,  12,201-4  : 
insurer  to  pay  10s.  a  year  afterwards,  12,205 : 
more  than  5s.  may  be  insured,  but  State  aid  limited 

to  lOZ.,  12,205-6 : 

Case  II. 

with  benefits  in  case  of  death  before  65,  12,206-14: 
deposit  of  bl.,  State  aid         annual  payment  11., 

i2,206  ;  mode  of  payment  might  be  varied,  12,211 : 
particulars   of  additional  benefits  to  widow  and 

children,  &c.,  12,206 ;  might  be  varied,  12,211 ; 

average    cost  would   be  covered   by  the  15Z., 

12,700-10;  unlikely  to  increase  families,  12,586-8. 

Cases  I.  and  II. 

Pensions  best  payable  weekly,  12,217;  .5s,  a  week 
with  private  help  would  meet  almost  all  cases, 
12,218-19;  entrance  might  be  earlier  than  25, 
time  and  amount  of  pension  varied  according  to 
table  to  be  prepared,  12,220-3.  12,242,  12,731-6  : 

administration  through  Post  Office,  12,214-6 ;  ac- 
count would  be  simple,  12,216  : 

special  rates  and  benefits  for  M  omen,  12,211  : 

value  of  lump  deposit  to  prevent  seces:^ions, 
12,201.  12,33-5-6,  12.730;  almo.st  all  could  pay 
with  help  of  employers,  &c.,  12,224: 

arrears  and  lapses,  provisions  as  to,  must  be  de- 
terrent. 12,211-4,  12,737-40 ;  insurer  must  see 
after  his  own  payments,  12,270-1 : 

value  of  eai"ly  deposit  and  stimulus,  illustration. 
12,20.5,12,242,12,265: 

mode  of  giving  State  stimulus,  with  reasons,  12,202, 
12.610-3,  12,622  : 

actuarial  calculations,  12,208-11.  12,-581-2,  12,700- 
11. 
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Case  III. 

Co-operating  with  friendly  societies,  12,225-32  ;  and 
trade  unions,  12,337 : 

payment  of  30s.  by  men,  or  25s.  by  women  at  24, 
to  secure  doubling  of  society  old  age  pension  of 
2s.  6d.  or  Is.  6d.  at  65,  12,225  : 

great  value  of  sucli  co-operation,  12,225  ;  opinion 
of  friendly  societies  on  it ;  some  objections  but 
signs  of  favour,  12,226-7 ;  favourable  opinion  of 
leading  official,  12,231-2  ;  thinks  objection  is  not 
to  State  aid,  but  State  control,  which  is  not  in- 
tended, 12,228-9,  12,650-9,_  12,745-8 : 
no  State  guarantee  of  societies  proposed,  except  as 
to  separate  old  age  fund,  12,230  ;  this  to  advan- 
tage of  solvent  societies,  12,231,  12,574-80  : 
trade  unions  to  come  under  scheme  must  hare 
separate  old  age  fund  not  liable  for  strikes, 
12,346-53 ;  this  would  benefit  them,  12,571-3. 

Possible  Case  IV. 

Temporary  provisions  for  present  aged  desirable 
though  costly,  12,232-3,  12,583-6,  12,638-42, 
12,749-55. 

Cost  and  finance  of  scheme  : 

Estimates  of  cost,  12,234-9  ;  might  be  roughly 
300,000^.,  if  Tstli  of  working  classes  joined,  12,239  : 
5,000,000?.  extreme  possible  cost  on  jDresent  lines, 
12,234, 12,606-13  ;  but,  of  course.  Parliament  might 
widen  the  scheme,  12,276-8 ;  does  not  contemplate 
more  than  2,000,000?.  at  first,  to  be  taken  when 
there  is  a  surplus  without  a  new  tax,  12,754-60  : 

State  fund  to  be  rate-aided,  12,200--1 :  interest  calcu- 
lated at  2^  i^er  cent.,  with  additional  J  for  admi- 
nistration, 12,202,  12,209-11,  12,566-70;  higher 
interest  might  be  paid,  12,239-42 ;  advantage  of 
localising,  12,239,  12,605 : 

saving  of  poor  law  expenditure  for  aged  and  widows, 
&c. ;  ultimately  might  be  3,000,000Z.,  12,234-9, 
12,717-29  ;  would  be  slight  for  next  30  years,  till 
insurers  become  aged,  12,614-28. 

General  remarks. 

Education  compared,  12,200,  12,278,  12,323,  12,635-7, 
12,656-6 : 

would  not  check  charity,  12,327-9  ;  and  would  en- 
courage thrift,  12,199,  12,257,  12,340-1 ;  thriftiest 
and  wealthy  alone  would  pay  more  than  they  get, 
12,257-8 ;  would  raise  character  and  hope,  12,624. 
12,673-80 : 

differs  from  poor  law  relief  in  being  partly  earned 
and  without  stigma,  test  of  poverty  or  j^enal  con- 
ditions, 12,594-602,  12,644-6,  12,681,  12,762  : 

pensioners  would  be  free  to  work,  this  would  not 
lower  wages,  12,266-7 :  pension  not  to  be  alienable 
or  liable  for  debt,  12,274-5  ;  poor  law  relief  would 
be  no  disqualification,  12,297-9 ;  and  might  be 
given  in  emergencies  after  60  to  aid  premiums, 
12.300 : 

replies  to  objections  raised  to  scheme,  limited  induce- 
ment, 12,243-7 ;  difficulty  of  identification,  12.251, 
12,605  ;  cost  of  administration,  12,215-7, 12,234-42, 
12,250,  12,566-70 ;  uncertainty  of  reaching  most 
needy  classes,  12,252-6,  12,630-3 ;  unfair  taxation 
for  others,  12,257-8  ;  distance  of  time  at  which  it 
will  take  effect,  12,614-42. 

Oiher  schemes. 

German  scheme  unsuitable,  compulsory,  but  not  uni- 
versal ;  costly ;  not  popular,  and  would  not  meet 
friendly  societies,  12,192-6 ;  temporary  provisions, 
12,641 : 

Mr.  Booth's  scheme :  logical  and  adequate,  but  im- 
practicable at  present,  because  of  enormous  cost, 
12,197-8,  12.647. 

Wages,  &c. 

Old  age  poverty  often  due  to  pure  misfortune,  loss  of 
employment,  &c.,  illustration,  12,173, 12,182-5 ;  less 
improvement  in  lot  of  aged  than  others,  12,315-6, 
12,342-3 ;  expectation  of  life  of  poor  much  higher 
than  supposed,  12,211 : 

two-thirds  of  population  estimated  as  belonging  to 
working  classes,  12,170,  12,279-81 ;  needy  aged  are 
a  fair  average  of  working  class,  12,252 ;  who  are 
not  in  the  main  idle  or  di'uuken,  12,174 ;  aversion 
of  Birmingham  skilled  workers  to  change  trade, 
12,293-6 ;  drink  as  well  as  food  right  in  modera- 
tion, 12,176-6  ;  penurious  thrift  not  to  be  expected. 
12,182,  12,260-2 : 
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women  are  largely  wives,  servants,  &c.,  who  cannot 
save,  12,181, 12,185-9  ;  domestic  servants,  12,185-9  : 
lowest  casual  class  seldom  live  to  65.  12,252 ;  can 
only  be  raised  indirectly  by  raising  those  above, 
12,256-6,  12,648  ;  parallel  of  education,  12,266. 

MISS  MART  CLIFFORD  (6137-6445). 

Has  lived  in  Bristol,  6137-9  ;  is  guardian  of  Barton 
Regis  Union,  6142-3 ;  has  worked  amongst  the 
poor,  6441. 

Geneeal  Pooh  Law  Abministeation. 

Unions  in  Bristol,  6140-1 ;  population,  6144-7  ;  num- 
bers of  paupers,  6148-66,  tj230-3  ;  sums  available 
for  help  of  poor,  6399-6403  : 

guardians  fairly  permanent,  6249  : 

hardships  results  of  harsh  administration,  not  of 
law,  6397 : 

law  of  settlement :  causes  hardships,  6313-14,  6398; 
rarely  put  in  action,  6363-8. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Numbers,  6231 ;  old  in  workhouse  either  helpless  or 
homeless,  6235-6 ;  have  used  up  their  savings, 
6251-5,  6425-7  ;  majority  due  to  ill-health,  6276  : 

numbers  of  those  belonging  to  clubs  that  have  broken, 
6284-5 : 

dread  of,  6206,  6375-84 ;  due  to  ignorance  of  treat- 
ment there,  6237-8,  6390 : 

army  pensioners  do  not  dislike  workhouse,  6286-7 ; 
pensions  attached  6288 ;  no  sailors  of  Royal  Navy 
in  workhouse,  6289. 

Conditions  of  Workhouse  Life. 

Diet,  6278,  6348-.53 ;  tobacco,  6282-3;  tea,  6283*; 
lights  at  night,  6297,  9338-47  ;  beds,  6297,  6354-9  ; 
stone  floors,  6395-6  : 

improved  treatment,  6292-6301 ;  harshness  rare, 
6310 ;  nursing  insufficient,  6301-6 ;  old  couples, 
6307-9 ;  quarrelsomeness  of  inmates,  6311-12 ; 
prohibited  articles,  6320  ;  hardship  of  giving  up 
small  personal  possessions,  6314-19,  6333-37. 

Classification. 

Difficulties  from  want  of  space,   6277 ;  paralysed 

wards,  6280-1 : 
different  rooms  for  quiet  and  respectable  inmates, 

6279. 

OuT-i)ooB  Relief. 

Numbers,  6230 :  amount,  6264 ;  inadequate,  6206, 
6265-8,  6404-10,  6433-4:  given  to  all  applicants 
who  are  destitute  and  have  decent  character,  6234- 
50;  old  couples  generally  given  out-relief,  6309: 
good  byelaws,  but  continually  disregarded,  6239- 
48  ;  granted  to  improper  persons,  6241-4  : 

inquiry  insufficient,  6270-72,  G435-6 ;  false  state- 
ment of  circumstances,  6391-3 ;  not  given  to  able- 
bodied  between  16  and  60,  6327-32  : 

administered  through  committees  except  important 
cases,  6386-6  ;  relief  room,  6273-5,  6360-2. 

Believing  Officers. 

Numbers,  6269;  inquiries  insufficient,  6270-2,  6435- 
36 ;  application  and  report  book  well  kept,  6388- 
99. 

Assistance  op  Relatives. 

Enforced,  6256-7 ;  only  from  those  who  can  fairly 
contribute,  6268-62  ;  amount,  6423-4. 

Charity. 

Endowed  charities  in  Bristol : 

concentrated  in   the  city  of  Bristol,  6167;  re- 
adjustment over  wider  area  desirable,  6430-2; 
residential  qualification,  in  most  cases,  6321-5 ; 
administered  by  Bristol  Charity  trustees,  6168, 
6411-18  ;  no  co-operation  with  poor  law  autho- 
rities, 6198-6200.  6229 ;  administered  on  no  fixed 
principle,  6201,  6207-9*.  6219,  6419-20 ;  need  of 
comprehensive   pension   scheme  including  aU 
charities,  6210-13,  6217 ;  inequality  of  the  funds 
in  different  parishes,  6214-16 ;  commission  of 
-Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  6217-18.  6220, 
6369,   6373-4;  endowed  charities   of  Noncon- 
formist bodies,  6224-6  : 
annuities  (amountiag  to  -5,000?.),  6169,  6176.  6179-80  ; 
almshouses  (406  places),  6109.  6172-6,  617'6  ;  appli- 
cations for  annuities.  6189-90 ;  old  have  preference 
in  grant,  6196 : 
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doles  •  Colston,  Grateful,  and  Dolphin  Societies, 
6170-1,  6181-3,  6185,  6195,  6214-5,  6372,6401-4; 
doles  given  as  bonuses  on  saving,  6221-3  : 

paupers  not  eligible  for  annuities  or  almshouses, 
6177-8,  6184,  6205,  6421-2;  formerly  attracted 
into  Bristol  by  charities,  6326 ;  large  number  of 
paupers  in  Bristol  Union  due  to  poor  law  adminis- 
tration, not  charities,  6227-9. 

effect  of  charities  on  character,  6197. 

Benefit  Socteties. 

Half  pension  reckoned  in  granting  out-door  relief, 
6263;  members  of  broken  clubs  in  workhouse, 
6284-5,  6394. 

State  Pensions. 
Mr.  Booth's  scheme,  6437-40. 

Wages,  &c. 

Have  increased,  6442-5. 

Mk.  JOSEPH  COX  (3593-3839). 

Guardian  of  Shoreditch  parish  for  ]  0  years,  3593-4. 

Gekeral  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Numbers,  3721,  3746-7  ;  stationary,  3685 : 

causes  of  pauperism  :  old  age,  3605-6,  3686 ;  high 

rents,  3627;  idleness,  3686,  3688-9;  drunkenness, 

3713,  3805 : 

consideration   of   cases   by  guardians  insufficient, 

3748-9,  3751 ;  renewals,  3752 : 
Jews  look  after  their  own  poor,  3822-31  : 
poor  rate  high,   3684,  3798-801,  3832-5;  rateable 
Talue,  3722 ;  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund, 
should  include  all  poor  law  charges,  3795-7. 

Indoob  Relief. 

Numbers,  3633-6,  3719 : 

workhouse  offered  to  the  friendless  and  to  those  with 
insanitary  homes,  3614 ;  majority  of  inmates  old 
people,  3638-9;  admitted  when  out-door  relief  is 
no  longer  sufficient  owing  to  growing  infirmities, 
&c.,  3640-1,  3644-5,  3679 : 
workhouse  biiilding  25  years  old,  3646 ;  infirmary, 
3635-7  ;  attractiveness  of  workhouse  and  infirmary, 
danger  of  making  it  too  great,  3817-8  : 
married  couples,  3658-9  .- 
conditions  of  workhouse  life  : 

Leave  of  absence,  3654-6,  3690-2 ;  stopped  as 
punishment  for  drunkenness,  3655-6  ;  allowance 
of  6d.  a  week  if  given  money,  3657,  3784-5 ; 
dress,  3693-4,  3781;  diet.  3777-SO;  extra  diet, 
3807-16;  warmth,  3782;  occupation,  3653;  em- 
ployment, 3707-12  ;  skilled  workmen  more  than 
earning  their  keep,  3710,  3802-6,  3812-3 : 
discipline  misht  be  severer  for  pauper  of  loafer  class, 

3673;  "  ins" and  outs,"  3687  : 
classification  impossible  owing  to  want  of  room, 
3647,  3651-2,  3783;  men  and  boys  mixed,  3650, 
3766-76 ;  but  old  women  apart,  3648-50 : 
almshouses  should  be  provided,  3670 ;  should  be  paid 
for  by  metropolitan  rate,  3671,  3795,  3797,  3836-9 ; 
deserving  poor  should  be  selected  by  guardians  as 
inmates,  3672-96 ;  should  be  built  in  country, 
3675 ;  cost  of  maintenance  compared  with  the 
workhouse,  2695-7,  3743-5;  friends  would  help, 
3706  ;  difficulty  of  selecting  the  deserving,  3738^2  ; 
difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  inmates,  3707  ; 
possibility  of  rest,  3714;  would  make  proper  classifi- 
cation possible,  3715. 

OtTT-DooR  Relief. 

Numbers,  3596-8,  3720  ;  reduction  in  last  few  years, 
3660-1 ;  old  women  form  the  majority,  3610 : 

amounts,  average  under  2s.  a  week,  3599,  3642-3; 
also  in  kind,  3666,  3699 ;  more  money  to  aged, 
3612-3 ;  given  after  inquiry  in  aid  of  other  means, 
3612,  3622,  3663 ;  not  to  pay  rent,  3667-8 ;  inade- 
quacy sometimes  causes  hardship,  3664 ;  cases 
reconsidered,  3665. 

Believing  Officers. 

Number,  3600;  inquiry  sufficient,  3604;  number  of 
cases  to  each  reheving  officer,  3750 ;  renewal  of  out- 
door  relief  cases,  3752 ;  pay-clerk,  3601-3. 

Charity. 

Charity  Organisation  Society  deals  with  deserving 
cases,  3706,  3735 ;  co-operation  with  the  poor  law 
authorities  desirable,  3753 : 
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Endowed  charities  in  Shoreditch,  3615-6,  3755-6 ; 
administered  by  charity  trustees,  3617 ;  under 
Local  Act,  3618 ;  given  away  in  doles,  3619-20 ; 
doles  taken  into  account  in  determining  amount  of 
relief,  3621-2  ;  should  be  admmistcred  by  district 
council,  3624 ;  and  used  to  save  poor  irom  becoming 
paupers,  3623  ;  pensions  should  be  provided  out  of 
local  charities,  3670,  3716  : 

almshouses,  3625-6,3675-6,3786-7;  Shoreditch  new 
almshouses,  occupied  by  superior  class  of  person 
to  usual  appliciint  for  relief,  3702-3,  3787;  admis- 
sion, method  of,  3757-60;  must  not  have  received 
poor  law  relief  for  two  years,  3788-91 ;  conditions 
happier  than  in  workhouse,  3704;  friends  would 
pay  towards  support,  3705 ;  out-relief  never  given 
to  inmates  of  almshouses,  3792-4. 

Benefit  Societies. 

Few  members  of,  come  on  the  rates,  3683-8. 

State  Pensions. 

Pensions  of  5s.  would  keep  the  poor  off  the  rates, 

3677-80 : 
reward  for  thrift,  3681. 

Wages,  &c. 

Cabinet  and  hoot  manufacturers,  3607 ;  higher  than 
formerly,  3608 ;  fiowers  and  fancy  Avork,  3611 ; 
sufficient  to  allow  saving,  3726-7,  3761 : 

uncertainty  of  employment,  3608-9,  3611,  3727-30, 
3762-3 ;  migration  of  labour,  3764-5 ;  labourers 
refused  work  because  of  their  age,  3819-21 : 

rent,  3627-30,  3744 ;  population  and  area,  3630-2 ; 
rates  high,  3684 ;  well-to-do  settle  in  other  dis- 
tricts, 3725. 

Mr.  F.  CROMPTON  a7,536,  17,887). 

Is  a  working  engineer,  17,535-6  ;  living  at  Birken- 
head, 17,539-^0;  is  local  secretary  for  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers,  17,537 ;  nature  of 
evidence  offered,  17,538, 17,541-3. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Proportion  of  indoor  to  out-door  poor  in  union, 
17,595-7 : 

destitution  should  not  be  test  for  relief,  17,794-6;  re- 
lief should  not  disfranchise,  17,616,  17,662;  many 
do  not  now  apply  who  need  it,  17,640-5,  17,657-63, 
17,720-2  ;  old  age  should  be  deemed  to  begin  at  55, 
17,619-23  : 

law  as  to  lunatic  and  other  paupers  with  club  pay, 
17,706-11. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Workhouse  dreaded  by  respectable,  17,592-4;  disso- 
lute only  should  be  sent  there,  17,564,  17,615 ;  infir- 
mary differently  regarded,  17,818-20  ;  indoor  poor 
should  not  be  disfranchised,  17,610  : 
classification,  17,611 ;  married  couples,  17,600-10, 
17,712^,  17,821-3. 

Out-door  Relief. 

Should  be  largely  extended  for  the  deserving  and 
elderly,  17,592,  17,614;  should  not  disfranchise  re- 
cipient, 17,599  ;  should  be  adequate,  17,617;  and 
not  be  paid  through  relieving  officers,  17,618, 
17,837  ;  who  are  sometimes  rough,  17,762-6, 
17,838-43 : 

refusal  causing  hardship,  17,597-9  17,700-11,  17,767, 
17,773-6. 

Assistance  op  Relatives. 

Duty  of  children  to  support  parents,  17,565-77, 
17,783-93;  now  often  shirked,  17,564;  enforced 
by  magistrate's  order,  17,679-91  ;  but  men  with 
family  of  their  own  cannot  help,  17,566,  17,578, 
17,760-1. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Power  of  saving,  17,689-92  ;  working  class  feeling  as 

to  saving,  17,524-9  : 
benefit  and  trade  societies  have  lessened  pauperism, 

17,693-7,  17,699  : 
trade  unions :  members  rarely  seek  aid  from  rates, 
17,638-9, 17,699  ;many  would  if -t  did  not  pauperise, 
17^640-6 ;  helped  by  voluntary  f  ffort,  17,647-50. 
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superannuation  funcis :  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  17,564;  Amalgamated  Engineers,  17,564, 
17,806-12;  amoimts  and  conditions  of  allowances, 
17,564,  17,806-12  ;  should  be  supplemented  from 
rates,  17,640-6,  17,664-77  ;  out-of-work  allowances, 
17,698;  mode  of  application,  17,743-5;  allowance 
discontinued  during  temporary  work,  17,876-7 ; 
benevolent  fund,  17,651-2 : 
trades  union  rule  as  to  minimum  rate  of  wages, 
17,678-88,  17,844-66,  17,870-5, 17,878-87  ;  penalties 
for  violation  of  rule,  17,867-9;  effect  in  throwing 
those  getting  old  on  superannuation  fund,  17,851- 
66, 17,878-87. 

State  Pensions. 

Need  of  pensions,  17,544;  to  begin  at  55,  17,544;  to 
be  given  to  respectable,  i.e.,  thrifty,  17.545,  17,547, 
17,734-41,  17,768  ;  if  in  need  of  them,  17,723-9 : 

need  of  searching  inquiry  by  inspectors,  17,544, 
17,648-53,  17,797-805,  17,830-43;  danger  of 
favouritism,  17,624-6 ;  rigid  test  would  lead  to  hard 
cases,  17,627-31,  17,742  ;  might  be  worked  in  same 
way  as  trades  union  inquiries,  17,746-9  : 

amount  10s.,  17,545-6,  17,654-5 ;  same  for  women, 
17,816-7;  for  married  or  single,  17,813-5;  without 
contributions,  17,544;  cost  probably  30  millions, 
17  613,  17,632-7  ;  to  be  raised  by  tax  on  waste  land 
and  monopolies,  17,544,  17,776-82  : 

recipients  should  not  be  disfranchised,  17,544, 17,554  ; 
should  be  allowed  to  work,  17,730-1 : 

would  encourage  thrift,  17,555-9,  17,653-6 ;  would  be 
a  supplement  to  savings,  17,768-72;  would  not 
lower  wages,  17,732-3;  or  deter  children  from 
helping  parents  ;  17,672-7 ;  but  would  not  go  to 
those  with  wealthy  children,  17,785-93. 

Wages,  &c. 

Wages  of  unskilled  labourers  in  district,  17,564; 
of  dockside  labourers,  17,564,  17,750-5 ;  rent, 
17,756-9  : 

power  of  saving,  17,689-92;  rarely  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  old  age,  17,564  : 

decline  of  physical  powers  begins  earlier  than  for- 
merly, 17,659-64.  17,878-82;  diBaculty  of  getting 
full  employment  after  46.  17,678-88,  17,715-9. 

Mr.  JOHlsr  DAVIBS  (8348-8659). 

Has  been  a  guardian  of  the  Dolgelly  Union,  Korth 
Wales,  and  is  now  county  councillor,  8348-55 ; 
8658-62. 

General  Pook  Law  Administration. 

Pauperism  slightly  falling,  8471 ;  population  steady, 
8469-70 : 

intemperate  keep  off  rates  in  old  age,  8483-4,  8688: 
single  women  with  children,  8621-3  : 
rates,  amount,  8490-1 ;  paid  by  all  in  some  way, 
8640-3  : 

ex-officio  guardians :  in  most  cases  seldom  attend, 
8516-20. 

Indoor  Eelief. 

Inmates  of  workhouse  few  in  number,  8371-3;  9  in 
10  paupers  out-door,  8489,  8621-2  ;  want  of  liberty 
and  stigma  disliked,  8461 ;  examples  of  repul- 
sion to,  8439-53,  8676-82,  8598-8601,  8630-1 :  but 
proper  for  some  cases,  8453  ;  and  well-managed, 
8458-60;  nurse  untrained,  852-5-6;  aged  women 
very  seldom  in  workhouse,  8363-4,  8373-4. 

OuT-DooB  Relief: 

Out  relief  general,  in  money  4s.  to  7s.  a  week,  8356- 
70 ;  approved  by  himself  and  guardians,  8462-8  ; 
no  frauds,  8610-4  : 

refusal :  case  of  alleged  hardship,  woman  of  60, 
8418-38,  8492-8610.  8.527-37,  8629  ;  justi6ed  in  ex- 
treme cases,  8563-7;  sale  of  furniture  harsh, 
8657-8 : 

guardians  remiss  about  tickets  and  entries  for 
amount  and  time  of  relief,  8568-87,  8625-8, 
8634-5 : 

parish  area  for  out-relief  desirable :  no  risk  of 
favouritism,  8511,  8632-3,  8636-7. 

Melieving  Officers. 

Appointment  and  tenure  of  office,  8590-4,  8617-20; 
alleged  harshness,  8441,  8594-7 ;  partly  owing  to 
needed  careful  inquiries,  8623-5 ;  lefusal  of  relief 
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sometimes  right,  8563-7 ;  has  not  formally  com- 
plained of  officer  to  guardians,  8538-57 ;  powers 
too  great,  8405-17,  8503,  8555-7,  8589  :  presses  on 
guardians  his  view  of  law,  8436-8,  81.98-8502; 
power  should  be  transferred  lo  guardian  of  parish, 
8453-7,  8511-5: 
application  and  report  book,  not  properly  kept  by 
relieving  officer,  8-527-37  ;  or  by  guardians,  8583-7, 
8624-8;  this  not  due  to  difficulty  of  language, 
8637-9. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Practice  as  to,  8368,  8392-7 ;  objects  to  compulsion, 

8387-8404  ;  unless  wages  high,  8602-9  : 
unduciful  children,  8390-1 ;  are  rare,  8659. 

Charity. 

Distributes  private  fund  at  Christmas,  partly  to  other 
needy  poor,  partly  to  paupers,  8646-50. 

Saving. 

Thrift  shown  in  raising  status  of  children  rather 
than  providing  for  old  age,  8485-6 ;  but  is  reducing 
pauperism,  8615-6. 

Wages,  &c. 

Wages,  8375-6 ;  about  12s.  or  15s.  a  week  in  total 
value,  8384,  8606-9 ;  higher  than  formerly,  now 
steady,  8469-70 : 

rent,  8644 : 

poverty  due  to  helping  on  children,  not  intemper- 
ance, 8482-8. 


Mr.  JAMES  STEWART   DAVY,  Barrister-at-Law 
(1619-1999). 

Is  an  inspector  of  the  Local  (Government  Board  with 
20  years'  experience  in  200  urban  and  rural  unions, 
1619-22,  1632-3;  has  examined  foreign  systems 
especially  the  Blberfeld  system,  1623-4,  1996. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Relief  of  destitution  the  duty  of  poor  law,  1720 ;  but 
applicant  has  no  legal  power  of  enforcing  his  claim ; 
hence  the  need  of  control  by  central  authority, 
1846-7  ;  historical  facts  as  to  poor  law  before  1834, 
1849-52 : 

unpopularity  of  strict  administi'ation,  1868-9  : 
powers  of  unions  to  combine,  1829  ;   advantage  of 

uniting  small  unions,  1873  : 
working  men  guardians  at   Chichester,  1875-81, 

1988. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Regulations  of  Local  Government  Board,  1859-60 ; 
powers  as  to  bad  workhouses,  1663-9  ;  improve- 
ment of  buildings,  1623-6  ;  workhouses  praised  by 
foreign  critics,  1682 ;  worst  in  unions  with  much 
out-door  relief,  1705 : 

conditions  of  workhouse  life  :  dietary,  1635-8;  sleep- 
ing accommodation,  1634;  clothing,  1670-^;  em- 
ployment, 1639,  1865,  1989-93 ;  tea  and  tobacco, 
1670 ;  amusements,  1643,  1625 ;  visits  by  ladies, 
1817-8 : 

Brabazon  employment  scheme,  working  and  advan- 
tages of,  1646-56,  1817-8,  1874  : 

standard  of  living  inside  has  followed  higher  stan- 
dard outside,  1691-3,  1961-3  ;  danger  of  making 
workhouse  too  comfortable  not  great  owing  to 
deterrent  effect  of  discipline,  1683^.  1688-94;  and 
of  name  of  workhouse,  1697-1704;  dislike  to  enter 
due  to  feeling  of  family,  1837 ;  to  leaving  old 
homes,  1889-92  ;  greater  in  country  than  in  town, 
1834-5 ;  workhouse  not  offered  as  test  in  many 
country  unions,  1706 : 

old  and  infirm  put  usually  with  the  sick,  1627-9  ; 
improvement  of  nursing,  1630-1,  1738  ;  infirmary 
when  very  good  attracts  paupers,  1689-90,  1696- 
1702, 1836,  1838:  _ 

indoor  paupers  mainly  the  failure  of  life,  1841 ; 
teetotallers  not  found  in  workhouses,  1842-3 : 

inmates  contented,  especially  in  country  ;  harshness 
of  oificers  very  rare,  1679-82,  1840  : 

classification  by  conduct  not  antecedents.  1657-61 ; 
distance  makes  classification  by  workhouses  diffi- 
cult, 1662,  1829-33  : 

cottages  at  v;orkhouses  for  married  couples,  1814-16  ; 
Sheffield  proposed  scheme,  1634,  1884-6. 
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Out-door  Belief. 

Historical  facts  as  to.  1849-53 :  not  a  test  of  desti- 
tution, 1709-11  ;  clisconrages  thrift,  1920-27  ; 
mistaken  idea  as  to  its  being  cheaper,  1961-5 ; 
given  in  small  doles,  1706;  for  too  long  periods, 
1728-31  ;  investigation  insufficient,  1716,  1719-27; 
inadequate  amounts,  evils  of  this,  1714-5,  1940-1  ; 
can  only  be  cured  by  sounder  views  of  guar- 
dians, 1862-4;  keeps  down  wages,  1717,  1719, 
1763-6,  1785,  1797-1805,  1944-5;  rent  paid  for  by 
out-relief  objectionable.  1955-60;  homes  of  out- 
door poor  often  bad,  1740-5,  1856 : 

reduced  50  per  cent,  in  20  years,  1751-2 ;  without 
hardships,  1712-3;  case  of  Manchester,  1712,  1898- 
1903: 

restriction  due  to  desire  for  better  administration, 
1790-2  ;  does  not  increase  numbers  of  in-door  pau- 
pers, 1786 ;  requires  great  care,  1787-9 ;  and  co- 
operation with  charity,  1793-4 ;  stimulates  charity, 
1942 : 

danger  of  using  it  as  a  reward  for  thrift  or  a  subsidy 

to  friendly  societies,  1928-35  : 
might  be  diminished  if  charged  on  parish,  1746-50, 

1806-12,  1906-9 : 
medical  relief,  1905-10;  nursing  for  out-door  poor, 

1738-9. 

Melieving  Officers. 

Duties  in  urban  and  rural  unions  very  different, 
1952-4;  undertake  other  duties,  1859-60;  insuffi- 
cient supervision  of  out-door  cases,  1727-36, 1857-8  ; 
should  be  acquainted  with  local  charities,  1865-7; 
duty  to  give  temporary  relief  in  kind  if  necessary 
to  those  refusing  workhouse,  1904;  harshness  veiy 
improbable,  1840. 

Assistance  op  Relatives. 

Only  enforced  when  relatives  can  afford  it,  1893-7. 
Charity. 

Charity  should  prevent  people  falling  into  pauperism, 
1943  ;  subsidises  wages,  but  not  in  same  way  as  poor 
law,  1826-8  : 

voluntary  and  unpaid  work  not  sufficient  substitute 
bat  valuable  adjunct  to  paid  professional  adminis- 
tration, 1819 : 

local  charities  might  be  used  as  pension  funds,  1871, 
1969-72 ;  should  be  considered  by  guardians  and 
relieving  officers,  1865-7, 1870 ;  Lord  R.  Montagu's 
return  of  endowed  charities,  1865  ;  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ruling  forbidding  use  of  endowed  charities  for 
paupers,  1872. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Danger  of  subsidising  out  of  rates,  1928-35, 1981-4  ; 
State  supervision,  1985-7. 

State  or  Rate  Pensions. 

Compulsory  insurance  impossible,  1821-4 ;  State  pen- 
sions would  be  squandered  in  many  cases,  1854-5, 
1938-9. 

Wages,  &c. 

Wages  and  economic  position  of  rural  labourers, 
1896-7,  1977-80;  tendency  of  out-relief  to  lower 
wages,  1717-9,  1753-6, 1797-1805,  1944-5. 

Elbehfeld  System  of  Relief,  1757-83,  1795-6,  1819, 
1844-8,  1946-51,  1973-6,  1996-9: 

German  poor  law  generally,  1758, 1950-1  ;  enforceable 
unpaid  service,  1758 ;  main  authority  municipal, 
1758-66, 1999 ;  vagabonds  and  worse  class  of  paupers 
looked  after  by  police,  1947-8  ;  workhouse  at  Altona 
on  English  principles,  1949  : 

Elberfield  system:  municipal  control,  1766,1999  ;  un- 
paid almoners  taking  two  or  three  cases  each, 
1767-80,  1795-6,  1973-5 ;  areas,  1767 ;  funds,  1976  ; 
co-operation  with  charity,  1778  ;  searching  inquiry 
takes  place  of  workhouse  test  in  England,  1768, 
1848,  1946,  1949  ;  in-door  relief  for  homeless,  1768  ; 
numbers  relieved  in-doors  aad  out,  1769  ;  out-door 
panpers  compete  with  independent  labour  mai'ket, 
1772,  1775-7 : 

system  inapplicable  to  England,  1781-3, 1819, 1997-8  ; 
but  shows  good  of  friendly  supervision,  1783. 
o  86G30. 


Mb.  WILLIAM  DISLEY  (17,009-17,218). 

Is  a  labourer  in  Montgomeryshire,  17,009-11 ;  former 
employments,  17,012-3. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Porden  Union  well  managed,  17,015,  17,034  : 

dislike  of  applying  for  relief,  17,063  ;  destitution  a 

hard  test  for  relief,  17,092-4  : 
all  should  pay  rates,  17,197-9  : 

parish  better  area  than  union,  17,068,  17,127-30; 
administration  should  be  by  parish  council, 
17,120-1 ;  suggests  parish  farm  for  aged  to  work, 
17,211 ;  almshouses  for  helpless,  17,083-5,  17,122, 
17,208-10 ;  cost,  17,123-5  : 

children,  17,212;  vagrants,  17,109-12. 

In-door  Relief. 

Dread  of  workhouse  among  outside  jioor,  17,166, 
17.181-4 ;  should  be  retained  for  worthless  only, 
17,217-8 : 

Forden  workhouse  comfortable,  17,014-8;  not  forced 
harshly  on  applicants,  17,034  ;  aged  men  mostly 
unmarried,  17,019-29  ;  aged  women,  17,030-:5 ;  in- 
firmary wards,  17,090-1 ;  nursing,  17,086-9. 

Out- DOOR  Relief. 

Amount,  17,035-6,  17,052-3;  supplemented  by  odd 
jobs,  17,037  ;  recipients  may  keep  cottages, 
gardens,  and  furniture,  17,136-41,  but  not  land 
and  cow,  17,092-4 : 

relieving  officer,  17,064-7  ;  no  complaints,  17,147  ; 
cases  of  imposition,  17,069-82,  17,142-C. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Hard  for  those  with  large  families  to  help  parents, 

17,038-43,  17,200-2  : 
parents  living  with  children's  families,  17,131-3. 

Charity. 

Parish  charities,  17,100-4,  17,203-7;  need  of  organ- 
ised charity,  17,105-8,  17,165-6. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Sating. 

Many  young  men  in  societies,  17,058;  Oddfellows, 

&c.,  in  district,  17,185-91 : 
lapses  from  arrears  in  societies,  17,149  : 
difficulty  of  providing  both  for  sickness  and  age, 

17,059,  17,168-80. 

State  Pensions. 

Danger  of  State  aid  except  for  annuities,  17,113-9  : 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  :  value  to  young,  17,054- 
61,  17,148;  could  pay  premium  before  marriage, 
17,059-60;   young   women   could  afl'ord  to  join, 
17,213-6 ;  value  of  provision  for  arrears,  17,148-55. 

Wages,  &c. 

Amount  and  allowances,  17,044-8,  17,168-73  : 
improvement  in  wages  and  living,  17,192-6  ;  little 

poverty,  17,050: 
cottages  well  kept,  17,051 ;  rents  and  small  holdings, 

17,095-9,  17,157-64  : 
wages,  &c.,  of  women,  17,049,  17,213-6. 


Mr.  CHARLES    JAMES    DRUMMOND  a0,709- 
10,831). 

Is  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
has  been  Secretary  of  London  Society  of  Composi- 
tors, and  President  of  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit 
Society,  10,709-10. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Workhouse,  disliked  by  working  men,  10,734-5, 
10,775 ;  out-door  relief  disliked,  though  less  than 
house,  10,77.5-7 ;  scarcely  any  of  his  trade  union 
receive  poor  relief,  10,732-3,  10,778. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Skilled  labourers  provide  for  age  in  unions,  and  also 
benefit  clubs,  10,796,  10,803-5;  10,809-12;  un- 
skilled  also  now  better  able  to  join  clubs,  10,814-6: 

Hearts  of  Oak  Society,  quasi-sick  old  age  benefit  a 
great  strain,  10,820-5. 
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Trades  Union  Stq^omnnuation  Benefits. 

Tal)les  as  to  pensions,  10,712-4;  explains  contents, 
10,736  ;  quotes  figures  as  to  certain  unions,  10,756  : 

pension  benefits  popular,  10,728 ;  regarded  largely 
as  a  duty,  10,803-4 ;  to  keep  members  off  rates, 
10,806-7 ;  all  members  of  a  union  eligible  for  them, 
10,727-8,  10,772-4;  but  a  few  newer  unions  bave 
no  benefits,  10,743-52 : 

reserve  funds  very  rare,  whole  funds  of  union  by 
•  ,  ';law  available  for  general  union  purposes,  10.720-6  ; 

'.  actuarial  advice  thus  precluded,  10,763,  10,808; 
but  young  members  careful  to  keep  up  help  of 
old,  10,723-5 ;  separate  pension  fund  not  generally 
desired,  10,805;  but  separate  accounts  kept  by 
some  unions,  e.g.,  stonemasons,  10,726-7: 

scale  of  pensions  may  be  altered  by  ballot  as  regards 
all  not  actual  recipients,  10,764-70 ;  pensioners 
sometimes  limited  in  number  {e.g.,  coopers  and 
vellum  binders),  10,736-42;  or  elected  by  ballot 
{e.g.,  upholsterers),  10,736;  most  unions  {e.g., 
carpenters),  take  no  account  of  private  means, 
10,736,  10,779-81 : 

qualification,  nearly  always  a  fixed  length  of  mem- 
bership, sometimes  age  also,  10,782-7;  objections 
to  age  test,  10,788  ;  reasons  why  ratio  of  pensioners 
to  members  is  less  than  of  aged  to  population, 
10,789-96;  incapacity  a  sine  qua  non,  10,797-8; 
age  of  it  varies  greatly  with  the  trade,  10,799-802 : 

State  aid  or  supervision  not  desired,  10,729-31, 
10,753-5 : 

London  Society  of  Compositors,  10,710-11 : 

detailed  account  o£  superannuation  fund  from  1876 
to  present  time,  10,715-7  ;  conditions  of  aid,  now 
dependent  on  length  of  membership  not  age, 
10,717 ;  amount  of  benefit  at  different  times, 
10,716-7,  10,757-63 ;  uncertainty  does  not  affect 
membership  as  employers  take  all  or  no  union 
men,  10,771 ;  long  service  of  printers  on  old  piece- 
work system,  10,718-9  ;  average  age  of  incapacity 
nearly  68,  10,717,  10,800;  pension  provision  pre- 
vents secessions,  10,752  : 
only  one  member  of  union  in  workhouse  in  late 
years,  10,732-3 ;  scarcely  any  getting  out-relief, 
10,778. 

IState  Pensions. 

Does  not  think  to  be  desirable  or  suitable  to  meet 
residuum  of  casual  labourers,  10,817-9  ;  who  have 
inainly  fallen  by  their  own  fault,  10,826-31. 

Wages,  &c. 

Wages  and  means  of  saving  for  unskilled  as  well  as 
skilled,  increasing  as  rapidly  as  the  pressure  on 
age,  10,814-6. 

Mr.  GEORGE  EDWARDS  (6446-6946). 

Secretary  of  Labour  Union  in  Norfolk,  6446-50, 
6627-58,  6780 ;  speaks  for  three  agricultural  Nor- 
folk Unions,  Erpingham,  Aylsham,  and  Henstead, 
6449-57 ;  has  been  agricultural  labourer,  6773-7. 

Geneeal  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Guardians,  unsympathetic,  would  abolish  qualifica- 
tion, 6836-8,  6934-5  : 
parish  should  be  area  for  relief,  6577,  6770  : 
imbeciles   shoald   be   kept   on  terms   by  friends, 
6869-71  : 

would  like  law  of  settlement  modified  for  aged  or 

non-resident  relief  given  freely,  6584-6,  6852-8  : 
bhinks  rates  have  fallen,  6679-81. 

Indoor  ReiiIEf. 

Reasons  for  aversion  of  poor  to  workhouse,  reasons 
for,  fixed  hours,  bad  company  &c.,  6570-5,  6845  ; 
want  of  warmth,  6570,  6340-4;  distance  from 
friends,  6-570,  6717-20: 

knows  nothing  personally  as  to  workhouses,  6572, 
6611-20,  6674-8,  6839-40;  would  wish  them  prac- 
tically abolished,  6575,  6813-8,  6848-51,  6863-71 : 

almshouses  or  rate  cottages,  6575,  6682,  6767-63, 
6819-38  for  helpless  and  friendless,  6767-70  ;  cost 
of,  6687-9 ;  untrained  nursing  to  be  provided, 
6760-3  ;  under  parish  councils,  6770. 

OuT-DpOR  Relief. 

Cheaper  than  indoor,  6881-4;  not  opposed  to  thrift, 
6732-3,  0885-7;  degradation  not  felt,  6725-32; 
pxte^sion  desirable,  6731,  6863-71 : 
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inadequate  relief :  general,  6-528-32,  6-5-54-9,6690-96. 
6764-6  ;  examples  of  hardship,  6484-6505,  6510-23, 
6528-48  ;  increase  desirable  to  5s.  a  week  or  more, 
657-5-84;  other  resources,  usually  slight,  6690-6; 
but  more  than  Is.  a  week,  6764-6  : 
refusal  of  out  relief,  6506-9,  6-524-7,  6878,  6904-7 : 
overseers  refuse  to  give  it  in  urgent  cases,  6876-7  : 
relieving  officers,  harshness  of,  6496,  6560-70,  6619  ; 
attend  weekly  in  each  village,  6872-5  ;  very  ener- 
getic, 68-58  ;  relief  tickets  not  given,  6878-80  : 
flour  supplied,  sometimes  inferior,  65-52-3',  6-588-6610, 
6771-2 ;  complaint  as  to,  how  made,  6899-6903. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Law  and  practice  both  harsh,  666-5-6;  examples  of 

hardship,  6471-80,  6790-7,  6922-8 : 
magistrates  unfair,  6790-7  : 

objects  to,  if  wages  low.  64-58-61  ;  as  with  agricul- 
tural labourer,  6478  ,  6480,  6574,  6665,  6898 ;  not  if 
wages  high  as  21.  a  week,  6481,  6888-97  : 

ability  to  maintain  children,  not  evidence  of  ability 
to  maintain  parents,  6798-6812  : 

children  prefer  to  help  in  kind,  6714-5  : 

aid  required  from  children  in  clubs,  6922-8. 

Charity. 

Endowments  should  be  used  exclusively  for  poor, 
but  in  doles  rather  than  pensions,  669-5-6708. 

Benefit  Societies. 

Aged  have  not  had  opportunity  of  entering  good  ones 
in  youth,  6667,  6742--56 ;  have  belonged  to  bad 
ones  that  have  failed,  6634-58,  6740-1 ;  labourers 
now  contribute  to  good  ones  generally,  6574,  6629, 
6659-63,  6742-4  ;  local  ones  should  be  absorbed  by 
larger,  6936-9  ;  amount  of  contributions,  6908-21 ; 
few  aged  members  of,  receiving  relief,  6673 ;  sick 
pay,  6709-13  ;  old  age  payments  possible  if  sick 
pay  stopped  at  65,  6940-5  : 

insurance  of  labourers  by  farmers  not  practised, 
6859-62. 

State  Pensions. 

Contributions  should  not  be  required,  662-5-6  : 
date  of  receipt,  should  be  at  failure  of  powers,  not 
fixed  age,  6621-3. 

Wages,  &c. 

Average  in  district  lis.,  with  extras  13s.  6d.  a  week, 
6460-70: 

allow  of  subscription  to  trades  union  and  friendly 

society,  6627-9,  6659-64 : 
higher  than  formerly,  6670,  6754-5 ;  raised  by  trades 

union,  6780-2 : 
hours  of  work  in  district,  6784-9  : 
immigration  to  towns,  6890-2  : 
rent,  6777-9. 

Me.  R.  ELCOCK  (4571-5020). 

Is  a  guardian  of  Wimborne  and  Cranborue  Union,  a 
large  rural  agricultural  union,  4571-7,  4828-30, 
4868-9,  4901 ;  is  a  county  councillor,  4851-2  ;  an 
employer  and  houseowner,  4831-8 ;  no  paupers  in 
his  houses,  4837-8. 

Geneeal  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Guardians,  constitution  of  board,  4956-65 ;  mostly 
farmers  out  of  sympathy  with  labourers.  4580,  4668, 
4877-9,  4966-75;  sometimes  have  grudges,  4961  ; 
ex-officio  guardians,  4956-61,  4971-2 : 

admits  pauperism  is  an  evil,  4740-97 ;  poor  dislike 
rate  aid,  4619-25,  4720  : 

exceptional  pauperism  of  union  may  be  due  to 
longevity,  4744-96,  4803 ;  and  bad  clubs  in  past, 
4704-]  1 ;  is  now  stationary,  nine-tenths  outdoor, 
4578-88  ;  proportion  of  aged,  4744,  4902-5  ;  lesser 
pauperism  and  improved  conditions  in  strict  unions 
must  be  due  to  education  or  like  causes,  472.5-8, 
4740-9,  4767-9  : 

thinks  strictness  must  be  hard  on  poor,  4908-10; 
thinks  rates  a  form  of  insurance,  4628-36,  4678; 
indirect  ratepayers,  4628-30,  5003-5 ;  destitution 
should  not  be  test  of  aid  to  aged,  to  whom  the 
State  owes  a  debt,  4808-10 ;  settlement  should  be 
abolished,  4669-70;  relief  should  be  all  a  county 
charge,  but  outdoor  relief  be  given  by  pari.sh, 
4982-9  ;  extent  of  his  know  ledge  as  to  abuses  under 
the  old  poor  law,  4621-4,  4895-8. 
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Indoor  Belief. 
Labourers  detest  workhouse,  4619,  4842-3;  which 
should  be  kept  for  profligates,  4625,  4882-93 ;  and 
exceptional  oases,  4657-8 ;  inmates  now  mostly 
respectable,  who  could  not  provide,  4893-4  ;  parents 
left  from  yearly  hirings,  4997 ;  are  taken  far  from 
friends  and  villages,  sometimes  16  miles,  4614, 
4663-4,  4880-2 : 
great  cost  of  woi'khouse  management,  4633,  4660-2, 
4701,  4722-4;  compared  to  total  relief,  4760-4; 
says  this  would  prevent  any  saving  to  I'ates  by 
strictness,  4701  ;  admits  cost  of  officers  comes 
from  probate  duty  and  not  rates,  4849-67,  4614, 
4656-9  : 

three  or  four  wox'khouses  adequate  for  county,  for 
"profligates,"  4882-93,  5012-3  ;  should  be  under 
county  council,  4976-89 ;  need  not  be  further  from 
poor  than  now,  4979-80  ;  infirmaries  for  sick  and 
helpless  should  remain  as  now,  4755-62,  4883. 

OuT-DOOE  Relief. 

Generally  given,  4578-85  ;  inadequate  amounts,  4579- 
88,  4592-3,4640-53,  4666,  4763-6,4781-4;  generally 
supplemented,  4594 ;  but  not  always,  4650,  4761 ; 
should  be  given  adequately  and  to  fewer  people, 
4926-8 : 

should  be  given  freely,  4804-10 ;  in  each  parish  to 
all  aged,  under  supervision  of  local  authority, 
4614-9,  4711 ;  at  cost  of  union,  4712-6 ;  or  county, 
4986-7  ;  at  choice  of  applicant,  4619,  4839-45 ; 
unless  profligate,  4845-8  ;  if  homes  and  state  proper, 
4617-8,  4657-8 ;  does  not  fear  abuse,  4620-5 ;  or 
increase  of  pauperism  or  cost,  4698-4702,  4716-21 ; 
though  cost  not  material,  4721  ;  non-resident  re- 
lief should  be  compulsory  unless  settlement  abo- 
lished, 4667-70: 

medical  extras,  meat,  gin,  &c.,  very  largely  and  freely 
given,  4593,  4911-25,  5014-20. 

Relieving  Officers. 

Two  in  number,  enquire  as  to  circumstances  of  appli- 
cants. 4587-91 ;  but  other  resources  not  fully  ascer- 
tained, 4765,  4811-23  : 

application  and  report  book,  4588,  4642;  not  fully 
kept  as  to  earnings  of  sons,  4812-23  ;  or  generallv, 
4911-25. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Repayments  usually  sought  after  inquiry,  magistrates' 
order  may  be  sought  in  case  of  refusal,  4594-8, 
4787-91  ;  has  only  known  of  this  in  one  case  per. 
sonally,  4935-42  ;  low  wages  and  heavy  needs  of 
sons,  4925-8,  4637 ;  examples  of  alleged  hardship  to 
unman-ied  sons,  4599-4613,  4638-9,  4781-4,  4932; 
low  out-relief  in  hope  of  aid  from  sons,  4642-56, 
4787,  4811-23,  4931 ;  thinks  moral  though  not  legal 
pressure  brought  on  sons  Avith  families,  4639-41, 
4654-8,  4932-4  : 

sons  pay  rates  some  way,  and  should  not  also  be 
charged  for  parents,  4610,  4628-78  ;  generally  help 
willingly,  4679-80,  4785;  prefer  to  give  in  kind, 
4793-5 ;  should  not  be  compelled,  if  poor,  unless 
bad  ;  inquiry  as  to  ability  should  be  thorough, 
4676-82,  4786-92,  4806-8 ;  cases  of  yearly  hirings, 
4992-5002  ;  relation  of  support  of  children  when 
young,  4679-80,  4824  : 

admits  law  requires  ability,  and  provides  tribunal, 
but  on  the  whole  would  repeal  and  leave  to  filial 
sense  or  parish  council,  4943-54. 

Charity. 

Iso  co-operation  to  take  better  cases  off  rates,  4770- 
80  ;  or  organised  charity,  4825-7,  4906-7  : 

almshouse  charities  supplemented  from  rates,  4775-9 ; 
amount  of,  &c.,  4870-6. 

Benefit  Societies. 

Largely  joined  by  labourers,  4703  : 

aged  have  mainly  been   in  rotten  ones,  4704-11, 

4768  ;  return  showing  few  members  in  workhouse 

probably  too  low,  4729-37. 

Wages,  &c. 

Wages  low,  lis.  to  14s.  or  so,  4649-77^  4899-4901  ; 

hirings  and  use  of  cottages,  4993-5005 : 
migration  to  towns  caused  by  fear  of  workhouse  and 
■  small  out-relief,  though  towns  stricter,  4663-6, 

4671-5,  4738-9,  5006-7  ;  proved  by  fall  of  rural  and 
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growth  of  town  population  in  his  union,  4665-6, 
4685-6;  or  is  rather  for  higher  wages  to  help 
parents,  4687-94;  thinks  it  is  greater  in  strict 
unions,  but  has  no  knowledge,  5008-11  : 
longevity,  cause  of  great  pauperism  of  union,  4744, 
4796^,  4803, 

Mr.  THOMAS  FATKIN  (17,888-18,13  !■). 

Is  manager  and  actuary  of  the  Leeds  Permanent 
Benefit  Building  Society,  17,888-9:  was  previously 
in  contact  with  railway  and  iron  workers.  T7,H!I2  5  : 
has  given  evidence  before  as  to  working  cla.x.s  thrift 
movements,  17,890-1 :  doe.s  not  oHicially  represent 
Friendly  Societies,  18,105. 

General  Poor  Law  Administkatiox. 

Decrease  of  pauperism,  17,898:  which  would  1)0  in- 
creased by  State  pension  scheme,  17,92.'!  ;  status  of 
aged  depends  on  conditions  of  middle  life,  17,941; 
looks  to  jirogrcss  of  saving  and  wages  to  blot  out 
pauperism,  18,121,  18,129  : 

IJresent  Poor-law  adeipiate,  18,131-2  ;  destitution 
gives  claim  to  relief,  17,977-9  ;  relief  in  c.\ccs^  of 
destitution  would  injure  thrift,  18,002-1;  indis- 
criminate relief  in  sickness  or  age  wouhl  injure 
thrift  and  increase  poverty,  17,942-3  : 

Leeds  and  Birminghara  Unions  compared,  18,082-9 1. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Leeds  workhouse  well  rnanaged,  but  does  not  know 
as  to  it  personally,  17,968-9. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Great  growth  of  thrift  in  last  40  years,  17,Sf)5-7, 
17,920-1,  17,942,  18,094-5  ;  its  continued  progress 
will  blot  out  pauperism,  18,129  ;  future  stains  of 
aged  not  to  be  gauged  by  ])resent,  but  depends  on 
conditions  of  early  life,  17,941  : 
various  ways  of  saving  open,  17,920,  18,093-4,18,122- 
3  ;  facility  of  investment  needful,  18,125-8  ;  ordinary 
wage-earners  in  north  can  spare  Is.  or  2s.  a  week, 
17,942,  18,113-7;  unskilled  and  rural  labourers  can 
spare  2d.  or  3d.,  17,951-2  ;  nearly  all  can  join 
societies,  18,121-4 ;  if  they  did  so  the  societies 
would  be  cheaper,  and  set  up  everywhere,  17,944, 
17,952-3,  18,125-8;  but  most  working  men  still 
neglect  to  save,  though  able,  17,918-9,  17,942 ; 
especially  the  better  paid,  18,113,  18,119-20  : 
position  of  women  as  regards  saving,  17,954-67  ;  few 
in  societies,  other  than  for  burial,  17,956-67  ;  but 
few  come  on  rates  whose  husbands  have  been  in 
societies,  17,963-5 : 
approves  State  supervision  and  inspection  of  societies, 
but  not  State  management  or  aid  or  audit,  17,915, 
17,970-6,  18,105-11 : 
building  societies,  estimate  of  funds  and  general 
progress,  17,899-909, 18,005-9,  18,069-74;  nature  of 
business,  18,051-8;  members  scarcely  ever  come  on 
rates,  18,0.58-9 : 

Leeds  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society:  par- 
ticulars showing  great  development,  17,898 ; 
almost  entii-ely  among  working  classes,  17,910- 
4,  17,940 ;  subscriptions  Is.  to  3s.  6d.  a  week, 
17,910-13,  18,112-6;  causes  of  success:  .self- 
management,  good  interest,  facilities  for  small 
withdrawals,   17,914-5  ;   failure    of  annuity 
scheme.    17,928,  though  allowing  control  of 
capital,18,077-81 : 
savings  banks  and  co-operative  societies  in  Leeds, 
17,917-21 ;  wealth  of  working  classes  there,  18,082- 
90,  18,095  : 

co-operative  societies  generally,  17,921,  17,983- 
18,001  : 

trade  iinions  provide  for  very  few  of  aged,  17,948, 

18,100-4: 

annuities :  failure  of  schemes  of  various  societies, 
17,928-9  ;  properly  unpopular  with  working  class, 
who  like  to  keep  control  of  capital,  17,930-4, 
18.033-50,  18,096-9 ;  aged  especially  like  to  have 
disposal  of  their  capital,  17,932-6,  17,949 ;  risk  of 
not  getting  money  back,  17,940  ;  would  not  tempt 
even  if  subsidised,  17,934,  17,988,  18,075-7, 
18,096-9  : 

Post  Office :  charges  too  high  for  annuity  benefits  at 
present,  17,926,  17,939  ;  this  shown  in  detail, 
17,937;  want  of  success,  17,940  ;  State  savings  bank 
unpopular,  18,061-7 ;  municipal  savings  Vjanks  at 
same  interest  would  be  better,  18,061-7. 
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State  Pension;  s. 

Objects  to  State  aid  altogether,  18,130-4 ;  it  wonld 
injure  providence,  17,923,  17,942  : 

if  given  at  all  it  should  be  to  all  agedivho  have  saved 
or  joined  societies,  17,944-8,  18,014-6  ;  best  given 
in  form  of  6d.  weekly  for  each  year  of  continued 
independence  after  65,  17,949-50,  18,017-23;  the 
same  for  women,  17,954, 17,961 ;  with  local  manage- 
ment, 17,949  ;  State  registry  to  prove  past  inde- 
pendence, 17,950,  17,980-2  ;  would  allow  no  relief, 
except  in  workhouse,  beyond  the  pension,  18,029- 
32  ;  cost  would  be  very  heavy,  perhaps  ten  millions, 
18,024-8 : 

contributory  pension  scheme  would  not  tempt  the 
working  classes,  18,075-7,  18,096-8 ;  financial 
danger  of  large  State  accumulations,  17,923-6  ;  life 
statistics,  17,928, 17,939, 18,010-3. 

Wages,  &c. 

Wages  in  Leeds  district  average  about  25s.  a  week 

for  colliers  and  labourers,  18,114-6 : 
prosperity  of  working  classes  in  district,  18.082—95  : 
position  of  women,  17,954-63. 

Mr.  senior  FOTHERaiLL  (2768-3042). 

Superintendent  of  out-relief  department  of  par.'sh  of 
Birmingham  for  10  years,  2768-71. 

GenehaI/  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Area  of  parish  of  Bii-mingham,  2772-4;  population, 
2772;  number  of  paupers,  2775-6;  variations  be- 
tween different  unions  of  Birmingham,  2998- 
3007;  immigration  into  Birniingham,  S015  : 

duty  of  State  to  relieve  destitution,  not  to  reward 
merit,  2779-96.  2954-7 ;  dislike  of  poor  relief  not 
sufficient  to  deter  those  really  destitute,  2859; 
destitute  aged  if  respectable  given  out-door  relief, 
2866: 

old  persons,  formcrl.y  classed  as  imbecijes,  2936-8 ; 

some  lunatics  classed  as  out-door  paupers  in  Local 

Government  Board  returns,  2968-71 : 
law  of  settlement  enforced,  2818: 
relief  committees,  2777-8,  2869. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Numbers,  2882;  workhouse  not  full,  3037;  classes 
relieved  in  workhouse  :  disreputable,  2797;  friend- 
less. 2985-7 ;  imbeciles,  2817 ;  army  pensioners, 
2831-2,  2945-9,  3028,  3032  : 

many  inmates  have  been  casual  labourers,  2887-91 ; 
or  female  domestic  servants,  2892  : 

return  of  antecedents  of  inmates,  2887-92  : 

dislike  of  workhouse,  2814 ;  considered  discreditable, 
3039-40 : 

infirmary,  2870,  3016-25,  3041-2;  large  increase  in 
numbers,  3015;  distinction  in  popular  estimation 
between  workhouse  and  infirmary,  2815-6 ;  cost  of 
trained  staff,  3004 : 
cottage  homes  for  children,  2870-1 : 
paupers  seen  annually  by  guardians,  3010-11 : 
cases  of  old  persons  receiving  out-relief  voluntarily 
entering  workhouse,  2798. 

OuT-DooR  Relief. 

Numbers,  2799-2802,  2881,  2968 ;  given  to  destitute 
aged  who  are  respectable  and  in  decent  surround- 
ings, 2790-5,  2978-9: 

amount,  2803-4 ;  2874,  2893,  2924-8,  2944  : 

inadequate  unless  siipplemented  from  other  sources, 
2805-8,  2893-9,  2902-19,  2997;  supplemented  by 
small  earnings,  2929-30;  earnings  taken  into  ac- 
count, 2988-9;  3s.  6d.  enough  to  live  on,  2980-4: 

relief  in  kind,  2850,  2933-5;  non-resident  relief, 
2818-19 : 

restriction  of  out-relief,  2820-3,  2849 ;  has  not 
caused  complaints,  2824-6,  2851-4  ;  has  not  broken 
up  homes,  2827 ;  has  not  caused  any  case  of  star- 
vation, 2828  ;  has  not  increased  numbers  in  work- 
house, 2833 ;  has  not  caused  hardships,  2856-7 ; 
has  diminished  pauperism,  2855,  2958-60;  has 
encouraged  thrift,  2961,  2994 ;  impossible  beyond 
present  limit,  3038  : 

duties  of  superintendent,  2770,  2781-6 ;  of  cross 
visitor,  2781-5,  2973-4;  investigation,  2780;  cases 
reviewed  every  eight  weeks,  2876-7 ;  cases  of 
pretended  destitution,  2836-6,  2875 : 

persons  refused  out -door  relief  usually  supported  by 
relatives,  2834: 
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cost  of  out-relief,  2878-20  ;  expenditure  in  the  vear. 
2939 : 

medical  officers,  3008-9;  medical  relief  more  strin- 
gently administered,  2837-42;  reduced  owing  to 
subscriptions  to  general  dispensary,  2882-6  : 

relieving  officer :  visits  should  be  frequent  and  un- 
expected, 2920,  2995-6 ;  duty  to  report  to  the 
guardians,  2921 ;  number  of  cases  to  each  officer, 
2942,  3026 ;  duty  to  keep  diaries,  3012-4 ;  applica- 
tion and  report  book,  2787-9. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 
Out-door  relief  largely  supplemented  by  relatives 

2805-8,    2902-19,   2922-3 ;  assistance  of  relatives 

usually   voluntary,  2809-13;  generally  given  to 

persons  refused  out-relief,  2834  : 
obligation  to  support  parents  should  be  enforceable 

without  parents  first  becoming  paupers,  2860-5. 

3033-6. 

Charity. 

Charity  Organisation  Society  in  Birmingham  should 
undertake  deserving  cases,  2940-1 ;  undertakes 
few  cases  at  present,  2846-8;  not  in  close  co- 
operation with  poor  law  authorities,  2843-5 : 

West  Birmingham  Relief  Fund,  2846 : 

undiscriminating  cbarity  as  bad  as  lax  jjoor  law 
administration,  2965-7. 

Benefit  Socleties  and  Saving. 

Few  members  in  receipt  of  relief,  2829,  2963 : 
amount  of  sick  pay  taken  into  account  according  to 

circumstances,  2829-30,  2900-1,  2950-3  : 
increase  of   pro^•idence,  illustrated  by  figures  of 

societies  and  savings  banks  in  Birmingham,  2961-2  : 
provident  dispensary,  2990-4'. 

State  Pensions. 

Any  pension  scheme  should  be  wholly  independent 
of  poor  law,  2867  ;  State  aid  out-door  relief  under 
another  name,  2868. 

Wages,  &c. 

Rent  in  Birmingham,  2931-2. 

Mr.  S.  D.  fuller  (2272-2469). 

Is  chairman  of  Paddington  guardians,  has  been 
14  years  a  guardian,  2272-4. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Applications  no  criterion  of  poverty,  2313 ;  character 
of  destitute  rightly  considered  in  fixing  mode  of 
relief,  2344-5  ;  deserving  seldom  have  to  apply  to 
guardians,  2303-9,  2312-28,  2335;  pawnbrokers 
best  judges  of  general  distress,  2316-6  : 

non -pauper  poor  persons  in  parish  ;  Mr.  Booth's 
figures ;  very  few  apply  for  relief,  2312-28 ;  en- 
couraged if  in  distress  by  new  niles,  2316 ;  gene- 
rally maintained  by  children  in  age,  2334-5  ;  cannot 
make  old  age  provision,  2333 : 

discrimination  should  be  possible  with  guardians  and 
public  fund,  as  with  Charity  Organisation  Society 
and  private  money,  2434-40  : 

guardians  leisured  and  attentive  in  Paddington. 
2445-51: 

settlement  might  be  abolished  for  aged,  2383-7. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Workhouse  comfortable,  more  privacy  not  needed, 
2374-6;  dislike  owing  to  loss  of  freedom,  2339: 

liberty  allowed  frequently  to  deserving,  2339-40 ; 
married  couples  can  be  together,  2376 ;  Brabazon 
scheme  in  force,  2376;  committee  review  cases 
fortnightly,  2452-4: 

infirmary  cases  go  first  to  workhouse,  2336-8 ;  this 
checks  abuse,  2404-12 : 

aged  and  infirm,  period  of  commencement,  2388-92, 
2428 : 

workhouse  or  nothing  offered  to  undeserving,  2277, 
2318,  2373 : 

inquiry  as  to  past  of  inmates  undesirable,  2307. 

Out-door  Relief. 

Conditions  of  grant  of  out-relief  to  aged  in  Padding- 
ton: desert,  2276-81;  providence,  2287;  without 
relatives  who  should  support,  2288-97 ;  or  charity 
available,  2298-9 : 
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rules  made  generally  knowu,  2308-10;  deter  nnde- 
serving,  2310 ;  encourage  deserving  to  apply  when 
in  want,  2308,  2316 ;  increase  independence, 
2341-2 : 

cases  frequently  reviewed,  2455  : 

reduction  of  out-door  pauperism,  2319-21 ;  relief  in 

aid  of  wages  undesirable,  2467-9 : 
out  relief  to  cases  satisfying  the  stated  conditions 

should  be  compulsory,  2373  : 
rules  on  Paddington  lines  should  be  foi-mulated  by 

Local  Government  Board,  who  should  consult 

inspectors  and  guardians,  2347-62,  2373,  2377-82  ; 

difficulties  of  this  discussed,  2413-33 ;  favouritism 

not  anticipated,  2416-9 : 
strict  administration  and  co-operation  with  charity 

has  worked  well  in  30  or  40  unions  of  all  kinds, 

2346. 

Believing  Officers. 

Number  and  duties  in  Paddington,  2281-6,  2355-65, 

2393-5 ;  salaries  adequate,  2360-1 ;  ^  isit  all  cases 

before  referring  to  guardians,  2393-4  : 
duties  too  heavy  in  many  unions,  50  cases  each  quite 

enough,  2353-9,  2395-9;  Elberfeld  almoner  only 

has  two  cases,  2399  : 
diaries  should  not  be  compulsory,  largely  add  to 

mechanical  work,  2399-403. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Aged  poor  not  on  rates,  mainly  kept  by  relatives, 
2334-5 : 

moral  duty  often  evaded,  2288-97 : 
deserving  should  not  be  liable  for  worthless  parents, 
2366-72 : 

inquiries  of  relieving  officers,  2283-6. 
Ohabity. 

Co-operation  essential,  2311 ;  with  clergy  and  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  2329-30 : 

charitable  support  nearly  always  obtained  for  deserv- 
ing who  apply  to  guardians,  2298-306  ;  charity  and 
rate  relief  not  given  to  same  case,  2456-7 : 

charitable  societies  should  be  private,  not  municipal, 
2458-9. 

Benefit  Societies. 

Raise  tone  of  poor,  2343 : 

injury  not  likely  from  out  relief,  supplementing 
pensions  if  carefully  given,  2460-6. 

Mb.  T.  G-AGE  GARDINER  (4050-^142). 

Guardian  of  St.  Saviour's  Union  and  Secretary  of 
Charity  Organisation  Society  in  Newington,  South 
London,  4050-2,  4130  ;  also  a  Forester,  4053,  4115  ; 
works  there  constantly  among  poor,  4063 ;  Chair- 
man of  Visiting  Committee,  4076 ;  visits  workhouse 
weekly,  4080. 

Genebal  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Guardians  cannot  give  enough  time  to  investigate 
out-relief  cases  and  visit  workhouse  properly,  4085, 
4139-40  :  in  general  do  not  follow  cases  beyond  offer 
of  workhouse  where  made,  4066-8 ;  strictness  not  a 
bar  to  election,  4113  : 

Poor  Law  is,  and  should  be,  for  destitution  not  desert, 
which  can  only  properly  be  met  by  charity,  4099- 
4103,  4122-9  ;  pauper  should  be  worse  off  than  non- 
pauper,  as  held  by  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  4073. 
4086-8. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Few  aged  inmates  have  beentkrifty,  4076-80 ;  women 
more  so,  but  scarcely  any  fit  to  live  with  pensions 
outside,  as  they  need  special  care,  4080 : 

comfoi't  shoiild  be  just  short  of  attraction,  4086-8  ; 
more  light  employment  desirable,  Brabazon  scheme, 
4089-90. 

Classification. 

Will  be  improved  when  space  allows,  but  poor  group 
themselves,  4092-4;  should  be  by  present  rather 
than  past  conduct,  by  officials,  4099  ;  the  deserving 
)-eticent  as  to  past,  4098,  4142. 

Ottt-door  Relief. 

Numbers,  large  and  steady  decrease,  4059-62.  4134-7 ; 
scarcely  any  resulting  hardship,  4063;  charity  aids 
reduction,  4135-7  : 
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difficulties  of  out-relief,  4064;  periods  of  relief  too 
long,  4141 ;  amounts  not  large,  4065  ;  in  theory  not 
to  cover  rent,  4066,  4097 ;  supplenientatiij^i  expected, 
4068  ;  facts  as  to  incomings  hard  to  learn,  4067-71 ; 
insufficient  inquiry,  4067-71,  4085,  4138-4-2  ;  injures 
independent  workers,  4072-3  ;  discourages  aid  of 
relatives,  4074-5 ;  checks  charity  for  deserving, 
4083-4 : 

relieving  officer  less  likely  to  get  actual  fucts  than 
private  benefactor,  4141-2 ;  inquiry  not  searching 
enough,  4138-41. 

Assistance  of  Rel.vtives. 

Checked  by  out-relief,  4064,  4074-5. 

Charity. 

Charity  Organisation  Society,  co-operation  in  district, 
4054 ;  conditions  of  aid,  4054 ;  cases  of  refusal, 
4056  ;  friendly  sympathy  as  well  as  aid  given, 
4081-2  ;  pensions  always  found  when  needed, 
4104-5,  4122 : 

endowed  charities  in  district  are  largely  used  for 
pensions,  but  might  be  more,  4107-12,  4122. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Indications  of  thrift,  4078 : 
few  members  come  on  rates,  4117 : 
Foresters,    sick  pay  by  way  of  sui)crjiuimatii.'u, 
4117-21. 

State  Pensions. 

Voluntary  charity  only  proper  mode  of  meeting  de- 
serving, 4100-3,  4122. 

Wages,  &c. 

Rent  high  in  district,  4096-6. 

Mr.  J.  D.  GROUT  (13,115-13,376). 

Is  a  wire-worker,  living  in  Shoreditch,  13,11-5-8, 
13,320-2,  13,376;  is  not  a  socialist,  13,313-4,  13,327 ; 
is  in  his  trade  union,  13,321-2;  and  two  friendly 
societies,  but  not  for  old  age  benefit,  13,323-6. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Has  no  complaint  as  to  Shoreditch,  13,197 : 
poor  law  could  not  meet  needs  of  aged  like  his 
scheme,  13,353-5. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Has  not  been  inside  any  workhouse,  13,116-24 : 
loss  of  freedom  dreaded  by  poor,  13,352  : 
workhouse  should  be  kept  for  aged  with  pensions, 
who  may  wish  protection  from  relatives,  13,212-3. 

OuT-DOOR  Relief. 

Tends  to  lower  wages,  not  being  limited  to  aged. 
13,353-5. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Evil  of  lapses,  13,125-6 :  suggests  contiibution  de- 
creasing with  age,  13,127-35,  13,292-5  : 

evil  of  dividing  societies,  13,136,  18,267-0^  13,290; 
societies  that  promise  more  than  thev  can  pay, 
13,137-8 ;  suggests  State  should  publish  locally 
proper  scales  of  benefits,  13,297-301 : 

restrictions  on  admission  in  some  societies :  im- 
healthy  trades,  13,142-6,  13,270-2;  unhealthy  per- 
sons, 13,147-8: 

suggested  State  sick  club  for  such  persons,  at 
ordinary  rates,  13,149-55 ;  State  should  be  liable 
rather  than  employers,  13,302-14: 

medical  examination  for  trades  sick  fiuxls  neces- 
sary, 13,205-9  : 

cases  of  sick  or  old  age  pay  conditioned  on  income, 
13,251-60,  13,280 : 

"Loyal  Friendly  Society,"  to  which  witness  belongs, 
13,127-8,  13,139-41,  13,272 ;  "  Roval  Standard  So- 
ciety," conditions,  13,142,  13,152,  "l3,204-5,  13,263. 

State  Pensions. 

Mr  Chamberlain's  scheme  :  objections  :  difficulty  of 

collection.  &c.,  13,202-3,  13,233-4: 
no  scheme  should  include  well-to-do,  13,156: 
thinks  State  servants  have  no  more  right  to  pension 
than  other  workers,  13,177-85. 
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Scheme  proposed  by  witness : — 

Old  age  pensions  to  all  working  men,  13,166  ;  no 
aid  to  -well-to-do,  13,234;  meaning  of  "working 
men,"  13,157-9,  13,195-6,  13,214;  those  who 
could  never  work  not  excluded,  13,188-94 ; 
some  authority  should  be  fixed  to  decide  as  to 
recipients,  13,238-49  ;  a  limit  of  past  income, 
say  150Z.  per  annum,  desirable,  13,244-9,  13,319  : 

amount,  10s.  a  week  to  Londonecs,  less  in  country, 
13,160-3,  13,187  ;  so  as  to  give  equal  purchasing 
power,  13,198-201,  13,315-8,  13,365-70;  with 
additions  on  payment,  13,171  ;  5s.  not  adequate, 
but  better  than  nothing,  13,227-9;  men  and 
women  to  have  same,  but  two  living  together 
less,  13,230-3,  13,266  : 

no  contribution  or  test  of  merit,  13,164-70, 13,176-7, 
13,210-11 ;  would  have  no  discredit,  13,250;  State 
properly  liable,  as  all  workers  benefit  the  Nation, 
13,177-85,  13,313-4,  13,329 ;  special  taxation  of 
employers  impracticable,  13,215-7 : 

scheme  needed  to  check  misery  and  discontent, 
13,313,  13,328;  has  not  estimated  cost,  13,363; 
would  not  aii'ect  poor  law  except  for  aged,  13,364 ; 
would  not  hurt  friendly  societies,  13,320-4  : 

age  to  be  65  for  pension  with  earnings,  but  earlier 
for  disabled,  13,172-4,  13,218-26;  certificate  to 
be  required  from  these,  13,235-7  : 

receipts  of  pensioners  to  be  limited,  13,252-6, 
13,273-9,  13,290-1 ;  mode  and  cost  of  necessary 
surveillance,  13,281-9. 

Wages,  &c. 

Greatly  improved'condition  and  longevity  of  workmg 
classes,  13,349-60 ;  bat  working  men  in  his  trade 
(wire-working)  used  up  quicker  than  formerly, 
13,335-45: 

relative  cost  of  living  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
13,366-70 ;  trade  union  wages  rate  higher  in 
London,  13,373-6 : 

unhealthy  trades,  13,142-6 : 

practice  of  trade  unions  as  to  aged  not  able  to  get 
full  wage,  13,346-8,  13,355-62,  13,371-2  : 

age  of  marriage  and  of  pressure  of  large  families, 
13,129-35. 

Mb.  JAMES  HAMBLIN  (3279-3692). 

Guardian  for  18  years  of  Brighton  union,  3279,  3369, 
3516;  chairman  for  three  years,  3280,  3352-3. 
3515. 

Genebal  Pooe  Law  Administeation. 

Numbers  of  paupers,  3293;  antecedents,  3572-7; 
age  at  which  they  have  come  on  the  rates, 
3587-92  ;  hardly  any  teetotallers  in  receipt  of  relief, 
3364 ;  many  better  poor  avoid  seeking  relief, 
3380-1,  3485-7;  hereditary  paupers,  3354-5,3377-9, 
3427-32 ;  vagrants,  3421-3  : 

improvement  of  administration,  3281-2;  considera- 
tion of  cases  by  guardians,  3563;  danger  of 
favouritism  when  case  is  pushed  by  individual 
guardian,  3314,  3510-3,  3586 : 

law  of  settlement,  abolition  would  cause  abuses, 
3493-7;  amount  of  rate,  3581-5;  Local  Act  for 
Brighton,  3465-98, 

InDOOK  EELIEf. 

Numbers,  3284-92,  3294-6,  3383,  3407-11,  3424-6, 
3539-41 ;  stationary,  3284 ;  numbers  of  orders  for 
workhouse  accepted  out  of  total  offered,  3321-33, 
3567-71 ;  orders  for  workhouse  given  by  board  of 
guardians,  3518-23 ;  by  relieving  officei's  (mainly 
"  ins  and  outs  ")  3324-30 : 

popularity^  of  Brighton  workhouse,  3297-3382 ;  cost 
of  buildings,  3387 ;  excellence  of  sanitary  condition, 

3412: 

conditions  of  workhouse  life :  leave  of  absence. 
3435-40 ;  stopped  for  drimkenness,  3441-3 ;  dress, 
3444-5  ;  exercise  ground,  3446-7 ;  visiting,  3448-9 ; 
visits  by  guardians,  3453;  diet,  3456-8;  married 
couples,  3433-4  ;  trained  nursing,  3388-9,  3459-64 ; 
complaints  very  rare,  3454-5  : 

indoor  relief  offered  to  the  disreputable,  3319, 3335-6  ; 
test  labour  house  for  able-bodied,  3394-6  ;  no  power 
of  detention  except  for  positive  misconduct,  3371-6, 
3528-30;  indoor  paupers  not  prejudiced  as  to 
getting  work,  3419-20  : 

classification,  3413 ;  sub-classification  of  old  men, 
3450 :  _    ,  j 

almshouses  would  increase  pauperism,  3414. 
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Odt-dooe  Relief. 

Favoured  by  the  sentimental  and  the  inexperienced,- 
3298-9 ;  impossibility  of  learning  true  circum- 
stances of  applicants,  3304-5,  3338  ;  cases  of 
deception,  3304^13  ;  power  of  prosecution  for  false 
statements  made  to  guardians,  3502-7  : 

numbers,  3283,  3290-1 ;  reduction,  3283 ;  good  for 
poor  as  well  as  ratepayers,  3365-8,  3399-3406,  3415, 
3537-8 ;  has  not  caused  hardships,  3339-40 : 

amount,  3302,  3315-8  ;  varies  with  the  character  of 
applicant,  3314,  3319-20 ;  madequate,  3300-1,  3387, 
3391-4;  supplemented  from  other  sources,  3316, 
non-resident  relief  given,  3490-2. 
Believing  Officers. 

Duties,  3287-9,  3471-81 ;  districts  for  investigation, 
3289 ;  cases,  number  to  each  relieving  officer, 
3564-6 ;  manner  kind  to  applicants,  3488-9 ;  may 
be  deceived  as  to  real  circumstances,  3304-13; 
application  and  report  book,  3466-70,  3499-3501. 

Chaeitt. 

Charity  Organisation  Society,  3342-3 ;  co-operation 
with  guardians,  3344-51,  3524-27;  su9"ering  would 
and  should  be  met  by  charity,  3341 ;  endowed 
charity  and  almshouses,  3578-80. 

Benefit  Societies  akd  Saving. 

Those  who  have  made  provision  better  treated  than 
those  who  have  made  none,  3357-62,  3482-4, 
3642-3 ;  few  members  of  benefit  societies  apply  for 
relief,  3363 ;  numbers,  3544-52,  3558-62 ;  unskilled 
labourers  unable  to  save  enough  for  old  age,  3416, 
3531-6. 

State  Pensions. 

Would  discourage  thrift,  3417 ;  self-supporting  scheme 
would  not  be  used,  3418. 

Wages,  &c. 

Cost  of  living  much  less  than  formerly,  3384-5;  idle 
poor  follow  idle  rich,  3382-97 ;  fishing  population 
rarely  comes  on  the  rates,  3398. 

Me.  RALPH  PRICE  HARDY  (11,839-11,949). 

Is  an  actuary :  11,6340  ;  to  various  friendly  societies, 

1707;  to  Hearts  of  Oak,  11,707  : 
has  inquired  into  condition  of  aged  poor.  11,777-85  ; 

valued  country  friendly  societies,  11,904-6. 

Geneevl  Pooe  Law  Administeation. 
Poor  law  relief  a  fixed  charge  on  property,  11,700. 

Oux-DOOE  Relief. 

Out  relief  preferable  to  relief  in  workhouse,  11,892-6  ; 
pauper  taint  should  be  removed,  11,897,  11,900-3  ; 
amount  inadequate  in  most  cases,  11,899. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Supeeannuation  Funds. 

Numbers  belonging  to  friendly  societies,  11,792  :  few 
agricultural  labourers,  11,792-3,  11,886-91;  casual 
labourers  unable  to  subscribe  regularly,  11,794 ; 
women  hardly  ever  belong  to  friendlj^  societies, 
11,796 : 

superannuation  benefits  paid  for  by  distinct  sub- 
scription, 11,641,  11,722-4;  rediiced  sick  pay  in  old 
age,  11,642-5;  cases  of  men  working  who  are  really 
too  old,  11,744-8 ;  subscription  due  except  during 
sickness  claim,  11,643,  11,646,  11,663;  sickness 
benefit  only  given  upon  medical  certificate,  11,722, 
11,743  ;  inability  of  friendly  societies  to  undei-take 
work  of  pensions  for  the  old,  11,790-1,  11,882, 
11,913-6;  old  age  provision  not  the  most  pressing 
call  on  working  men,  11,809-12  : 

friendly  societies  seldom  solvent,  11,708-9;  tables 
originally  faulty,  11,710 ;  dissolution  of  societies 
from  inability  to  meet  engagements,  11,654 ;  in- 
ability of  most  societies  to  fulfil  promises,  11,655- 
61 ;  rectification  impossible,  11,657-8 ;  affiliated 
societies  and  certain  other  societies  exceptions, 
11,881-2;  advice  of  registrar  ignored,  11,711-4; 
useless  to  increase  his  power  of  supervision  11,716  ; 
State  subsidy  would  be  mischievous,  11,692  : 

Hearts  of  Oak,  11,662;  actuarial  valuations,  11,663; 
rule  demanding  wages  of  24s.  a  week  from  entrantH 
abolished,  11,663,  11,813-6;  agricultural  labourers 
do  not  belong  as  a  rule,  11,757;  subscription, 
11,666;  amount  of  sick  benefits,  11,664-5  ;  funeral 
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benefity,  11,666 ;  earnings  up  to  12s.  a  week  allowed 
to  recipients  of  4s.  benefit,  11,667,  11,668-73. 
11,876-7;  superannuation  rule.  11,870-7;  allowance 
to  old  who  are  not  actually  sick,  11,726-43 ;  regular 
pension  scheme  not  introduced  because  of  expense, 
11,667,  11,883  : 
Stoke  and  Melford  Society,  11,641,  11,688-91, 
11,878-9 : 

Montgomeryshii-e  Societies,  11, 907-11. 
Superannuation  Funds. 

Employer's  superannuation  funds,  11,674-84 ;  in 
relation  to  wages,  11,768-71,  11,801-5  : 

railways  superannuation  funds,  11,677,  11,768-67; 
benefits,  11,677;  pensions,  11,677;  uniform  staff 
not  included,  11,678-80,  11,816-8;  money  return- 
able, 11,685 : 

banks  superannuation  funds,  11,681 : 

trading  and  private  firms'  superannuation  funds, 
11,682 : 

workmen  obliged  to  join  fund,  11,682;  moral  advan- 
tages, 11,798-800 ;  want  of  permanency,  11,675-6. 
11,802-804;  change  of  employment,  11,684. 

State  Pensions. 
Objections  to  scheme  with  contributions  ;  would  not 
affect  those  most  in  need,  11,686;  money  paid  for 
insurance  would  come  from  sums  more  properly 
devoted  to  other  objects,  11,687  ;  deductions  from 
wages  mean    reduced  wages,  11,692,  11,757-9 ; 
impossibility  of  dealing  with  lapses,  11,692  ;  money 
could  not  be  returnable,  11,692  ;  expense  of  ad- 
ministration, 11,692 ;  danger  of  Government  con- 
trol  over  so  large  a  sum,  11,692,  11,716-21 : 
insurance  possible  if  begun  early  enough,  11,689 ; 
compulsory  insurance  impossible,   11,692 ;  State 
subsidy  to  friendly  societies  mischievous,  11,692  : 
Mr.  Booth's  scheme,  11,692,  11,774 : 

comparative  cost  to  working  man  of  Mr.  Booth's 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  schemes,  11,942-9  : 
modified  scheme  submitted : 

pension  to  be  given  to  those  who  need  it,  11,692, 
11,749-50,  ll,77l*-2,  11,774,  11,786-9 ;  who  are 
aged,  11,693-4,11,773,  11,807-8,  11,926-80;  70  a 
better  age  than  65,  11,751,  11,753-5;  pensioner 
must  give  up  work,  11,686-7,  11,695-7, 11,749-52, 
11,820,  11,827-9,  11,926-30 ;  pension  should  be 
lOs.  aweek,  11,706,11,821-2,11,934;  or  supple- 
ment other  property  making  up  10s.  a  week, 
11,841-4 ;  women  same  as  men,  11,823 ;  married 
■women,  11,831-5;  investigation  of  character  ob- 
jectionable, 11,786,  11,806;  pension  should  be 
forfeited  for  misconduct,  11,852-7;  should  not 
have  any  pauper  taint,  11,846-9 ;  proof  of  im- 
pecuniosity  required,  11,836-9  : 
numbers  taking  advantage  of  scheme,  11,825, 
11,846 ;  majority  eligible  would  take  it,  11,824-30  : 
cost  not  much  above  present  Poor  Law  expenditure, 
11,698-706,  11,775-6;  cost  compared  with  Mr. 
Booth's  scheme,  11,826 : 
taxation  necessary,  11,917-23,  11,931-3 ;  special 
authority  to  administer  fund,  11,865-9;  uniform 
pension  over  country  really  unequal,  11,936-8 ; 
difficulties  of  making  scheme  local,  11,939-41 : 
objections  made  to  scheme  and  replies,  11,706 ; 
moral  improvement  caused  by  it,  11,850-1  ; 
political  importance,  11,797 ;  would  not  dis- 
courage thrift,  11,840. 

Wages,  &c. 

Wages  of  unskilled  labour  will  not  rise  above  mere 
level  of  subsistence,  11,794-5,  11,858-64. 


The  Eev.  EGBERT  HAET  (11,950-12,169). 

Is  President  of  the  Dunmow  Ifriendly  Society, 
11,950-1. 

G-EHEiiAL  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Dunmow,  Bishop  Stortford,  and  Saffron  W'alden 
LTnions,  large  pauperism,  12,133-5  ;  but  great  re- 
duction since  1871,  12,048-58,  12,112-i. ;  due  to 
better  state  of  people,  12,057;  in  Dunmow  to  better 
poor  law,  12,063-8 ;  pensioners  of  his  society  not 
numerous  enough  to  tell  on  pauperism,  12,161-9. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Need  of  compulsory  registration  and  valuation  to 
ensure  soundness,  12,094-7 ;  State  should  offer 
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higher  interest  to  sound  pensioning  societies, 
12,140  : 

friendly  society  members  in  relation  to  poor  law, 
12,060-1,  12,106 ;  cases  v.hore  indoor  relief  was 
preferred,  12,062-3 : 

Post  Office  annuities.  Post  Office  unsuitable  for 
getting  advice,  12,149. 

Dunmow  Friendly  Society. 

History  from  1832  and  objects,  11,952-4,  12,118-20 ; 
thi-ec  unions  in  area  of  society,  11,975-7  ;  about 
1,000  members,  mainly  rural  labourers,  11,955-7, 

12.012-  3,  12,111  ;  no  [)rcssure  brought  to  join, 
12,020-3  ;  place  of  meeting,  12,006  ;  no  social  meet- 
ings, 12,017;  non-resident  members,  12,117 ;  medi- 
cal fund,  12,009-12 : 

management  by  honorary  members,  11,962-74,  12.122, 
12,161-8;  value  of  this,  12,08.3^1..  12,136,  12,151, 
12,156  ;  they  should  subscribe  a  third  of  manage- 
ment fund,  11,962-8, 12,151  .- 

benefits:  must  be  all  taken,  11,978  ;  sickness,  up  to 
65,  particulars,  11,979-86. 12,143  ;  excess  of  half-pay 
sickness,  11,984-6,  12,043,  12,077-82,  12,159-60; 
death,  11,987-90,  12,072-6;  old  age  ])cnsion  after 
65,  11,987-94;  work  allowed,  12,102-3,12,148;  65 
a  better  age  than  70,  12.101 : 

proportions,  2s.  a  week  sickness.  Is.  a  week  at  65,  IZ. 
at  death,  11,987-95,  12,068-9;  maximum  16s.,  Ss., 
and  HI.,  11,981-3,  12,002;  half  this  usual,  12,070-3; 
meets  needs  of  labourers,  12,107,  12,131 : 

pension  benefit  now  much  valued,  12,018-9,  12.08.V-6; 
great  recent  increase  of  pensions,  now  over  150, 
12,034-7,  12,064-7,  12,106 ;  now  probal)ly  normal, 
12,121  : 

contributions,  according  to  age  and  amount  of 
benefits,  table,  11,995-12,008,  12,144-7;  most  join 
early,  about  16,  value  of  this,  12,087-9  ;  no  juvenile 
branch,  12,115-6  : 

funds  and  investments  :  high  interest  received, 
12,024-31,  12,039-41,  12,044-5 ;  large  reserve  while 
pensions  were  few,  12,024,  12,034,  12,064-7: 

actuarial  history  and  position,  valuations  and  returns, 
12,004-5, 12,029-30,  12,038-45,  12,090-100,  12,138- 
40  : 

lapses  numerous,  reasons,  gi'owth  of  family,  other 
clubs,  seeming  dearness  owing  to  pension  fund, 

12.013-  8, 12,024,  12,032-4,  12,150  ;  effect  of  lapses 
on  fund,  12,046-7 : 

members  of  his  society  never  come  on  rates,  12,059, 
12,104-6,  12,132. 

State  Pensions. 
Not  looked  for  in  district,  12,142-2. 

Wages,  &c. 

Wages  of  rural  labourers  in  district,  lis.  or  12s.  and 
extras,  11,958-61,  12,124-30 ;  do  not  find  insurance 
at  4s.  to  -Ss.  for  old  age  impossible,  12,071,  12,123-5; 
unless  when  families  large,  12,016  ;  nearly  all  could 
join  when  young,  12,108-11 ;  labourers  reticent  in 
seeking  advice,  12,020-2,  12,094. 


Mk.  EOBEET  HEDLEY  (1145-1618). 

Is  poor  law  Inspector  for  the  metropolis,  1146-6. 

GrENERAL  POOK  LaW  ADMINISTRATION. 

Amount  of  London  pauperism,  1147-8, 1340;  decrease, 
1264-5 ;  large  proportion  in  London  of  indoor  re- 
lief, 1149-60,  1321-8;  how  far  due  to  common  poor 
fund,  1326-8,  1380 : 

destitution  only  legal  ground  for  relief,  1367  ;  merit 
as  ground  for  relief  would  increase  pauperism, 
1367-9  ;  thrift  discouraged  by  out-door  relief, 
1376-7 ;  rates  regarded  in  light  of  insurance, 
1386-8 : 

ex-offieio  guardians,  1391  -3 ;  women  guardians,  1470. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Plans  of  workhouses  subject  to  approval  of  Local 
Government  Boiird,  1417 ;  cost  per  head  6s.  a  week, 
1329  ;  maximum  immber  for  each  workhouse  in  Me- 
tropolis fixed  by  Local  Government  Board,  1476-7  ; 
overcrowding  occasionally,  12."i3-d,  1473-7 ;  re- 
moval into  country  unpopular,  1306-16,  1394^03; 
country  cottages  would  be  expensive,  l->4"i-50  : 

control  of  Local  Government  Board  over  appointment 
of  officers,  1363-6,  1457-61 ;  harshness  of  officers 
very  rare,  1627-9. 
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coudit.ions  of  workhouse  life  :  dietary,  excellent,  1178 ; 
but  more  variety  desirable,  1386-7  ;  bathing,  l'200--2, 
1258-9 ;  monotony,  1179 ;  employment,  1180-92, 
1260-2, 1415, 1524-6 ;  more  variety  desirable,  11 78- 
80, 1336-7  ;  competitiou  with  outside  labour,  1193-4, 
1404-19,  1516-7 ;  Brabazon  scheme,  1338-9 ;  visits 
of  ladies,  1464-9,  1471-2;  literature,  120:3-4;  leave 
of  absence,  1195-6,1257;  punishnaents,  1263,  1518- 
23  ;  married  couples,  1172-7,  1445-8  : 

dislike  of  workhouse  exaggerated,  1335, 1354-6;  want 
of  liberty  felt,  1205 ;  harshness  of  officers  very  rare, 
1527-9 ;  complaints,  generally  frivolous,  1197-9, 
1206-11 ;  majority  of  inmates  best  indoors  for 
special  reasons,  1288-91 ;  scarcely  any  really  able- 
bodied,  1152-3 : 

infirmaries  have  increased  indoor  pauperism,  1341- 
51: 

army  pensioners;  numbers  in  workhouses,  1223-30, 
1450-2,  1484-91,  1574-9;  maintenance  charged  to 
pension,  1229-30  ;  advantages  of  weekly  payments, 
1279-83,  1579. 

Classification. 

In  various  buildings,  1151,  1317-20;  infirmaries  for 
sick,  1154-5,1247;  schools,  1157-8;  inside  work- 
house, 1159 ;  by  age,  1160-2 

power  of  guardians  to  sub-classify,  1163  ;  not  largely 
desirable,  1164-6 ;  increases  expense,  1171 : 

treatment  depends  on  conduct  inside  workhouse, 
1212-22 ;  antecedents  of  inmates  not  ascertained, 
\   1276-8,  1295-302. 

GuT-DOOK  Belief. 
Average  amounts  given  in  London,  1232-4,  1330 ; 

limited  to  old  and  widows  with  children,  1231 ; 
/  inadequate  by  itself,  1236,  1381,  1442-4,  1562-6; 
'  ■ '  investigation  impossible  when  freely  given,  1378-9 ; 
want  of  uniformity  in  out-door  relief,  1266-9 ;  rent 
■f:;  '  not  properly  paid  by  out-relief,  1566-73,  1614-6; 
'  '  deaths,  but  very  rarely,  from  insufficient  allow- 
ance, 1436-8 : 
restriction  of:  does  not  increase  numbers  in  work- 
house, 1264,  1271,  1504-5  ;  encourages  thrift,  1272, 
1356-61,  1376-7 ;  leads  to  more  adequate  relief 
■f '     when  given,  1331;  makes  relatives  assist,  1270, 
'     1273-5;   stimulates  charity,   1432;   case  of  St. 
George's-in-the-East,  1360,  1434-5,  1492-6,  1504-5 : 
prohibition  of  out-relief  to  able-bodied,  1246  : 
out-relief  a  union  not  a  metropolitan  charge,  1326-8, 
1380: 

relieving  officers  :  character,  1237-42,  1530-2  ;  num- 
bers not  always  sufficient,  1439-40;  salary,  1243-5  ; 
duty  to  report  if  relief  is  insufficient,  1441,  1455-6 ; 
to  relieve  urgent  cases,  1533^1 ;  reports  on  cir- 
cumstances of  applicant,  1236;  application  and 
report  book,  duty  as  to,  1248-52. 

3^ssisTANCE  OP  Relatives. 

t  .Little  recovered  for  indoor  paupers,  1332-4  : 

^•'Ijaw  npt  harsh^^  1382-5. 

Ohaeitt. 

Co-operation  of  charity  and  poor  law,  1506-10, 
1593-4  ;  in  St.  George-in-East,  1432,  1507,  1593 : 

charity  should  not  deal  with  same  cases  as  poor  law, 
1370 ;  stimulated  by  refusal  of  out-door  relief, 
1434 ;  capable  with  indoor  relief  of  providing  for 
London,  1617-18 : 

endowed  charities,  numerous  in  City,  1478-83  ;  scarce 
in  St.  George-in-East,  1492-5,  1594. 

'Benefit  Societies. 

Members  of  better  benefit  societies  rarely  paupers, 
,  1453^,  1652-6;  some  paupers  have  outlived  sav- 
ings, 13^2;,^     ;  ,,   f,  ,,  / 
pension  not  ta(ken  if  head  of  family, .puters  infirmary, 
1542-3: 

trade  union  wages  rules,  efi'ect  on  aged,  1372-3., 
State  oe  Rate  Pensions. 

Compulsory  insurance  impossible,  1580-4  : 

casual  labour  class  unable  to  contribute  towards 

pension  fund,  1422-31 : 
inmates  of   workhouses    would  not  have  insured 

voluntarily,  1922-31,  1606-13 : 
6s.  a   week  pension   insufficient   by   itself  for  old 

person,  1284-7 ;  workhouse  would  be  soon  found 
:    '  '  better,  1285, 1293-4. 

mGESi  &C.,  h.tr-r.ft,i,V.,',ir  •  r.OvX  VM'o't.liron 
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MISS  OCTAVIA  HILL  (10,459-10,708). 

Long  knowledge  of  poorest  classes,  mainly  in  Lon- 
aou,  10,450-1,10,454,  10,476,  10,528,  1U,689 ;  also 
partially  in  country,  10,476,  10,505,  10,638 ;  mem- 
ber  of  Charity  Organisation  Society  from  begin- 
ning, 10,640;  nature  of  work  in  Marylebone, 
10,529-30 ;  has  collected  rents  of  poor  in  London 
10,589-95. 

General  Pooe  Law  Administration. 

Strictness  as  to  relief  needed  for  good  of  poor,  10,454 
-62,  10,489 ;  approved  by  best  of  poor,  10,457-62 ; 
laxity  very  bad  for  pour,  apart  from  cost,  10.461 
-2 ;  increases  rates  on  independent  poor,  10,460  : 
relief  should  strengthen  natural  responsibilities, 
10,512 ;  injustice  of  discrimination  badly  attempted 
10,498;  10,514-6: 

personal  work  in  Marylebone  between  Poor  Law  and 
other  bodies,  10,529-30  ;  does  not  know  personally 
of  thrifty  coming  on  rates,  10,476  ;  or  of  guardians 
refusing  aid  because  there  is  furniture,  10,620-2  : 

working  men  now  eligible  as  guardians,  10,504 ;  do 
not  like  to  judge  neighbours,  10,501 : 

thinks  making  outdoor  relief  a  parish  charge  might 
increase  strictness,  10,571 ;  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  10,507-10 : 

knows  of  no  harshness  of  officers,  10,631-2. 

OuT-DooR  Relief. 
Inquiries  not  efficient,  10,492 ;  value  of  private  work 
to  supplement,  10,529. 

Assistance  of  RELATI^1!S. 

A  vital  duty,  10,466 ;  could  be  almost  always  given 
especially  by  young,  10,479  ;  neglected,  especially 
where  poor  relief  or  charity  are  laxly  given,  10,477 
-8;  discouraged  by  out-relief,  10,635;  would  be 
checked  by  Mr.  Booth's  scheme,  10,466. 

Charity. 

Organised  charity,  very  useful  if  not  interfering  with 
self-help,  10,494-6.  10,645-6,  e.g.,  Charity  Organi- 
sation  Society,  10,557-8,  10,640-4,  10,701 ;  co- 
operates vei-y  usefully  with  poor  law  inquiries, 
10,493  ,  working  men  hold  back  from  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Society  work,  reasons,  10,500-2  : 

value  of  help  by  employers,  &c.  for  known  deserving 
aged,  10,643,  10,659-61;  10,703-4: 

evils  of  reckless  charity,  checks  thrift ;  10,460-1, 
10,556 ;  and  aid  of  relatives,  10,477  ;  encourages 
bad  homes,  and  squalor  to  rouse  pity,  10,4^^0-5, 
10,541 ;  refused  to  the  tidy,  10,622  ;  is  uncertain 
and  therefore  demoralising,  10,494-5,  10,64-5-6. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Thrift  should  be  independent,  not  subsidised,  10,469- 
72,  10,489,  10,654-6,  10,633-7 ;  increasing  among 
poor  generally,  10,454,  10,504,  10,555,  10,633 ;  but 
discouraged  by  lax  relief  and  unwise  charity, 
10,454-62, 10,654-6;  a  matter  of  character  more  than 
money,  10,559-67, 10,572-3  ;  the  thrifty  even  though 
unfortunate  seldom  become  quite  destitute,  10,680- 
92 ;  value  of  teaching  it  to  young,  10,570-1, 10,587- 
8;  and  inducing  them  to  lay  by,  10,575-9;  poor 
rural  labourers  often  thrifty  and  able  to  save,  10,559 
-67,  10,580  ;  casual  labourers  very  thriftless,  need 
educating,  not  doles,  10,581-2  : 

deferred  annuities:  very  unpopular,  10,463,  10,568, 
10,667,  10,672-3 ;  though  certain,  10,688  : 

other  modes  of  making  provision  better,  10,464, 
10,473,  10,568,  10,672-9,  10,688-91 ;  e.g.,  educating 
and  training  children  well,  10,474-5,  10,596-604; 
value  of  making  good  homes,  10,537-43  ;  laying  by 
lump  sums,  especially  in  youth,  10,575-9,  10,668  : 

growth  of  benefit  societies,  10,633  ;  savings  in  clubs, 
&c.  should  be  made  secure  under  state  supervision, 
10,489-90,  10,584-5,  10,634;  evil  effect  of  rotten 
clubs,  10,624-6 ;  use  of  slate  clubs,  10,527 ;  security 
more  important  than  rate  of  interest,  10,489-91, 
10,619,  10,697:^ 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank  valuable  and  should  be 
popularised,  10,489-91,  10,567-9,  10,668-71;  its 
publicity  through  post  an  evil,  10,567;  less  small 
print,  and  door  to  door  collecting  wanted,  10,569, 
10,671 ;  low  interest  not  deterrent,  10,669,  10,619, 
10,670,  10,697. 

State  Pensions. 
Objects  to  any  State  aid  of  thrift,  which  should  be 
left  to  voluntary  effort,  10,471-2,  10,544-6,  10.562, 
^:     10,572-3,   10,609-18,    10,661-3;   evils  of  raising 
■lollo false  hopes'of  State  aid,  10,513 : 
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universal  (Mr.  Booth's)  scheme :  inadequate,  too 
general,  and  would  destroy  responsibility  of  rela- 
tives, 10,465-7 : 

assisted  {e.g.,  Mr.  Chamberlain's)  scheme :  would 
encourage  looking  to  outside  aid,  10,468-71, 10,554, 
10,700,  10,702,  10,708;  would  penalise  indirect 
saving,  10,474-6 ;  premium  would  not  attract 
unthrifty,  10,696-8: 

pensions  for  government  servants  really  a  form  of 
pay:  approves  of  thorn,  10,647-53,  10,704-8;  pen- 
sion funds  helped  by  employers  similar,  10,703-4: 

Canon  Blackley's  insurance  scheme,  10,612  : 

Metropolitan  District  Relief  Association  to  subsidise 
thrift,  failure  of,  10,469. 

Wages,  &c. 

Rents,  accommodation,  and  expenses  in  London  and 
country,  19,623-30 ;  thinks  London  living  all  round 
not  dearer,  10,647-56  ;  homes  of  poor  vary  greatly 
with  habits,  10,537-43 ;  thrift  more  a  matter  of 
habit  than  money,  10,569-67,  10,572-3  ;  social 
improvement  in  Marylebone,  10,618-22 ;  lack  of 
belongings  and  bad  homes  of  many  London  poor, 
though  better  off  compared  with  country  :  due  partly 
to  desire  to  catch  chance  charity,  10,480-6,  10,638- 
9;  domestic  servants,  10,681,  10,697-700: 

value  of  education,  10,475,  10,682,  10,584,  10,598; 
marriage  age,  10,683  ;  bringing  up  of  large  families, 
10,601-4 ;  children  sent  to  unskilled  work  very 
young,  10,616-7,  10,661;  evil  of  debt,  10,594; 
intemperance  and  misfortune,  10,581,  10,693-6  : 

evidence  as  to  condition  of  poor  :  character  and  needs 
of  aged  poor  can  only  be  gauged  by  long  know- 
ledge, 10,480,  10,486-8 ;  poor  are  best  known  by 
those  to  whom  they  have  duties,  not  by  those  who 
preach  or  give  to  them,  10,523,  10,531-6;  difficulty 
of  getting  working-class  witnesses  to  give  e/idence 
usefully  as  to  circumstances  of  poor,  fear  of  odium 
and  savings  getting  known,  want  of  breadth  of 
view,  &c.,  10,486-8,  10,496-602,  10,623,  10,531-6, 
10,562-7;  10,605-8. 

The  Rev.  CANON  HINDS  HOWELL  (7901-8090). 

Rector  of  Drayton,  Norwich,  guardian  for  42  years  of 
St.  Faith's  Union,  7901-98. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Population  and  rateable  value  of  St.  Faith's  Union, 
7909-12 ;  numbers  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers, 
7916-18 ;  cases  carefully  considered,  8034-41  ; 
deserving  poor,  all  those  who  are  not  drunkards, 
7923-6 ;  law  of  settlement  causes  hardship  7970. 

Indoor  Relief, 

Numbers,  7919 ;  friendless  old  people,  7919 ;  old 
persons  suffering    from    senile    decay,    7991-6 ; 

.  test  of  power  of  children  to  contri])ute,  7920  ;  aged 
couples  do  not  care  to  live  together,  8017 ;  empty 
workhouses  should  be  used  as  "hospitals"  for  the 
old,  7953,  7967-66,  7986-7. 

OuT-DOOR  Relief. 

Is  freely  given,  7907-8,  7985;  but  results  in  in- 
creased pauperism,  8067,  1073-9 ;  numbers,  7927- 
33 ;  amount,  7934-9,  8014-6 ;  varied  in  summer 
and  winter,  8080-2;  inadequate,  7940,  7947-62, 
8018-21, 8049-51 ;  supplemented  from  other  sources, 
7941-6  : 

non-resident  relief,  hardship  of  refusing  it,  7967- 
69,  7988-90;  medical  relief,  7979-81,  7999-8005, 
8014-5  ;  application  and  report  book,  8006-13. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Enforced  only  from  those  who  can  afford  to  pay, 
7922,  8087  ;  workhouse  oifered  as  test  of  power  to 
contribute,  7920-1 ;  effect  of  provision  from  rates 
on  family  feeling,  8086-90. 

Charity. 

Charitable  endowments  largely  misapplied,  8033. 
Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Thrift  a  matter  of  the  future,  7987,  8064-8; 
younger  men  nearly  all  members  of  friendly 
societies,  8030-1,  8065 ;  few  members  of  friendly 
societies  come  on  the  rates,  8062-3 ;  half  the 
amount  of  outdoor  relief  ordinarily  allowed  given 
to  persons  receiving  club  pay,  7977-84. 
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State  Pensions. 

As  an  addition  to  outdoor  relief.  7953,  7956-7, 
8054-6. 

Wages,  &c. 

Amount  of  wages  in  St.  Faith's  Union,  7913-5, 
8022-9  ;  increase  in  last  20  years.  8046 ;  decrease 
of  population,  8043 ;  rent,  8083 ;  allotments,  8084- 
5 ;  few  paupers  in  parish  owing  to  paper  mill, 
7f,54-5,  8037;  shoemakers  and  rivetters  round 
Norwich,  7924. 

Mr.  W.  a.  hunter,  M.P.  (13,623-96). 
State  Pensions. 

Cost  to  working  class  occupiers  of  contributions  under 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  would  be  more  than  the 
cost  to  them  under  Mr.  Booth's,  assuming  tlie  latter 
to  be  raised  by  rate  equall}^  divided  between  owner 
and  occupier,  13,623-7,  13,647-8,  13,655,  13,661 : 

rentals  under  101,  10/.-15L,  15L-20/.,  and  over  20L, 
separately  considered,  13,627-33  ;  figures  only  in- 
clude occupiers  of  dwelling  houses,  13,651-^;  case 
of  Scotland,  13,627-9;  of  England  and  Wales, 
13,630-3 ;  excluding  London  where  rents  are  high 
and  lodgers  numerous,  13,631 : 

figures  entirely  independent  on  above  assumption, 
13,647-8,  13,666-8 ;  not  applicable  if  funds  raised 
as  proposed  by  authors,  13,964;  further  assumption 
that  women  would  have  3fi.  a  week  under  both 
schemes,  13,628,  13,634-5,  13,656;  cost  of  taxation 
under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  not  reckoned, 
13,643,  13,657-60 : 

total  cost  of  Mr.  Booth's  scheme;  how  far  it  could 
feasibly  be  raised  in  way  assumed,  total  rate  in- 
volved, 13,669-87. 

Rates. 

Amount  of  presant  poor  rate,  13,688-95  ;  incidence 
of  rates,  13,651,  13,696 ;  compoimd  householder.^, 
13,640-6  ;  rates  largely  paid  on  property  not  resi- 
dential, 13,651-4. 

Miss  AMY  HURLSTON  (16,797-17,008). 

Lives  at  Coventry,  16,798 ;  not  connected  with  any 

society,  16,802-4. 
knowledge  of  women's  trades  ;in  Coventry  and  other 

midland  districts,    16,797-801,  16,930,  16,984-5; 

especially  watchmaking,  her  father's  trade,  16,799- 

800. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Many  women  look  on  poor  law  relief  as  their  only 

prospect  in  old  age,  16,889,  17,002 :  especially  in 

nail  and  chain  trade,  16,908,  16,911,  16,916, 16,920 : 
does  not  know  persons  under  60  in  classes  discussed 

who  are  paupers,  17,002-3  ;  but  thinks  very  many 

come  on  rates  in  old  age,  17,004-8. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Example  where  daughter  keeps  aged  parents,  16,925. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Women  workers  in  district  nearly  all  pay  to  medical 
and  burial  clubs,  and  to  works'  funds  for  sickness, 
16,838-9,  16,961-2,  17,000;  but  have  no  friendly 
societies,  16,877.  16,945;  do  not  trouble  to  put 
small  savings  in  Post  Office,  16,946-7;  special 
example  of  providence,  16,925  : 

cannot,  unaided,  provide  for  age,  16,837-40;  hard- 
ship  of  present  position,  16,874-6  ;  fear  of  want  in 
age,  16,965-8: 

trade  unions  not  joined  by  women;  disliked  by  some 
employers,  16,964-76. 

State  Pensions. 

Women  could  and  would  subscribe  to  assisted  pen- 
sion fund,  16,841-6,  16,873,  16,960;  though  it 
would  be  difficult,  16,872;  scheme  should  be  suited 
to  all,  not  merely  the  better  paid,  16,954-7  : 

could  usually  pay  2d.  a  week,  16,845,  16,849-50; 
except  in  nail  and  chain  trade,  16,907-20 ;  instances, 
16,885,  16,889,  16,895  ;  more  in  some  cases,  16,925, 
16,937,  16,942-4;  perhaps  Id.  from  14  to  18, 
16  904-7,  16,928;  biit  few  could  pay  initial  pre- 
mium unaided,  16,847-8,  16,899,  16,92^,  16,942-4, 
16,953  : 
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employer  should  add  same  sum,  16,851-2,  16,858-9 ; 

and  State  also  aid,  16,853-5  : 
age  for  pension  should  be  65,  16,856-7;  women's 

payments  to   be   returned  on  death  before  55; 

16,867-71;  payments  should  be  weekly,  16.058-9; 

time  must  be  given  for  arrears,  16,926,  16,91-8-50, 

16,995-6  ;  joint  insurance  for  married,  16,948  : 
scheme  best  compulsory  for  women,  16,860-1,  16,895, 

16,928 ;  aid  of  employers  should  be  compulsory, 

16,858-61,  16,895,  16,928  ;  even  though  leading  to 

reduction  of  wage,  16,862 ;  and  though  employers 

would  dislike  it,  16,928  .- 
special  difficulties  of  contributory  pension  scheme 

for  women,  16,926-8;  i^ummary  of  advantages  and 

objections,  16,928. 

Wages. 

Trades  and  wages  of  women  in  midlands : 

Watchmaking,  16,799-800,  16,807-8,  16,829-32, 
16,880-91;  depression  of  the  trade,  16,891, 
16,991-6 ;  delicacy  of  touch  needed  prevents 
other  temporary  work,  16,891 ;  cycle  work, 
16,809-14,  16,833-5;  16,892-5,  16,994;  nail  and 
chain  making  trades,  16,815-6,  16,827,  16,836-7, 
16,980-1 ;  their  special  poverty  and  evils,  16,907- 
20;  are  dying  out,  16,931-4:  weaving,  hat- 
making,  umbrella-making,  16,817-26,  16,836, 
16,925: 

illustrative  cases,  watchmaking,  16,880-91 ;  cycle 
work,  16,892-5;  hail  and  chain  making,  16,908- 
20 ;  weaving,  16,925 ;  cases  quoted  all  young 
women,  17,001 : 

women's  trades  mainly  season  trades,  with  slack 
times,  16,926  ;  the  high  wages  of  some  Birming- 
ham trades  exceptional,  16,936-7 ;  men  sup- 
planted by  underpaid  women,  16,895,  16,928  : 

single  women  board  with  parents,  16,997-17,000  ; 
outgoings,  17,000 : 

domestic  servants  :  low  wages  generally  in  dis- 
trict, and  limited  power  of  saving,  16,938-44, 
16,989-90  : 

age  of  marriage  :  later  with  the  better  paid,  16,976- 
81  ;  proportions  of  married  and  unmarried, 
16,828-36 ;  young  men  expect  wives  to  keep 
them,  16,982-3  ;  hard  to  save  with  large  families, 
16,986-7. 

Mk.  ALFRED  EOG-ER  JEPHCOTT  (14,503-14,866) : 

Is  a  working  engineer,  14,503  ;  living  in  Birmingham, 
14,607-8;  is  a  member  of  School  Board,  Trades 
Council,  &c.,  14,604-5;  and  an  Oddfellow,  14,605, 
14,686-8,  14,766-70. 

GrENEBAL  POOE  LaW  AdMINISTEATION. 

Administration  good  in  Birmingham,  inquiries  care- 
fully made,  but  change  in  mode  and  nature  of 
inquiry  needed,  i4,64'2-53,  14,639-45;  work  of 
Relief  Committees,  14,625-8;  need  of  popular 
election  of  guardians,  14,645-6  : 

working-class  entitled  to  public  aid  in  age  if  needed, 
14,647-61 ;  demands  more  consideration,  14,704-9  ; 
out-relief  should  be  given  to  aged,  14,606-7,  14,643- 
5,  14,763-4,  14,789-90;  home  feeling  in  city  of 
Birmingham,  14,516-9 : 

discrimination  should  be  by  past  character,  14,785- 
92,  14,796-9  ;  respectable  aged  and  sick  should  not 
be  disfranchised,  14,793-4,  14,821-42  : 

officialism  causes  dislike  of  poor  law,  14,520-1, 
14,643;  example  in  case  of  woman  not  legally 
married,  14,620,  14,626-38,  14,749-60 : 

about  a  third  of  pauperism  due  to  misconduct, 
14,654-8;  relief  given  too  much  to  the  squalid  and 
worthless,  14,549-51.  ■ 

Indoor  Relief. 

Numbers  increasing,  and  will  increase,  14,508-9, 
14,571-2  ;  desire  to  check  it,  14,622-4  : 

indoor  management  very  good,  1 4,641-3  ;  large  sums 
spent  on  buildings,  14,620-1  : 

infirmary  excellent,  14,642 ;  increase  of  numbers, 
14,512-5;  regarded  as  less  degrading  than  work- 
house, 14,510-1,  14,612-9,  14,677: 

Marston  Green  Homes  for  children,  14,609. 

Otjtdoob  Relie]?. 
Amoimt  insuflBcient,  14,546-7,  14,755-9,  14,789-92; 
should  never  be  less  than  4s.,  14,546-7;  rules  in 
Birmingham,  14,634-5,  14,639  ;  sick  pay  from  club 
not  supplemented,  14,621-5. 
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cost   of  administration,  14,679 ;  out-reliof  ofEices 
14,610  : 

out-door  medical  officers,  14,613, 14,641 ;  dispensary, 
14,611-2;  refusal  of  medical  relief:  hard  case' 
14,520  :  ' 

relieving  ofiicers :  officialism  and  harsh  mode  of 
inquiries,  14,520-1,  14,539-44,  14,628-38,  14,700-3  ; 
difficalt  to  avoid  in  any  official  system  in  view  of  im- 
posture, 14,779-84  ;  want  of  ]3roper  discrimination, 
14,549-53  ;  desire  to  save  rates,  14,605-6 ;  sufficient 
in  number,  14,760-2. 

Benepit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Oddfellows,  14,686-8;  keep  old  age  fund  distinct, 
14,766-70;  with  central  security,  14,698;  officials 
and  administration,  14,843-65 : 

superannuation  funds  of  Trades  Unions,  14,582-3; 
of  amalgamated  engineers,  14,658-64,  14,686-8  • 
14,747-8  ;  should  be  more  general,  14,661-4  : 

mode  of  discrimination  in  societies,  14,680  : 

societies  would  benefit  by  co-operation  with  State 
pension  scheme,,  14,692-3,  14,763-4;  no  harm  in 
State  supervision,  14,601 ;  officials  of  Friendly 
Societies,  14,843-65 : 

possibility  of  saving  for  old  age  14,559,  14,652-7; 
many  unable  to  join  societies,  14,566-7,  14,681-2. 

State  Pensions. 

Feeling  in  favour  of  pension  scheme  among  working 
classes,  14,588, 14,665-7,  14,689-91, 14,718-9, 14,736- 
7,14,810-1,14,819-20: 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  14,588 ;  contributions, 
14,800;  possibility  of  making  them,  14,803-9;  60 
better  age  than  65,  14,693-4,  14,817-8 ;  numbers 
who  live  beyond  66, 14,589-92  ;  cannot  be  immediate 
in  efi"ect,  14,738-46  : 

would  benefit  Friendly  Societies,  14,692-4,  14,763-4; 
State  would  see  to  solvency  of  their  old  age  funds, 
14,695-9,  14,766  :  responsibility  of  State,  14,771-8; 
opposition  of  official  element  of  Friendly  Societies, 
14,699-604,  14,813-6;  members  generally  ceasing 
to  object,  14,602,  14,813-6: 

young  men  anxious  to  jjrovide  for  age,  14,595-8 ; 
desire  a  growing  one,  14,597-8,  14.812;  payment  of 
taxes,  &c.  a  contribution  for  pension,  14,725-34; 
pensions  would  not  lower  wages,  14,673-6. 

Wages,  &c. 

Increased  stress  of  work  causing  difficulty  in  getting 
work  in  late  middle  age,  14,671-5,  14,669-72, 
14,710-3;  action  of  Trades  Unions,  14,576-81, 
14,684-7,  14,714-6 : 
early  and  improvident  marriages,  14,568-70  : 
increased  standard  of  comfort,  14,668;  rent,  14,683- 
5 ;  home  feeling  in  Birmingham,  14,616-9. 

Mk.  WILLIAM  EDWARD  KNOLLTS  (567-1144). 

Has  been  an  auditor  and  inspector,  and  is  now 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board ;  evidence  as  to  pro- 
vinces, 567-70,  827-34. 

Geneeai  Poob  Law  Administkation. 

Destitution  should  be  test  of  poor  law  relief,  910, 

1060,  1113  ;  not  paying  rates,  1027-8  : 
aged,  generally  taken  as  meaning  over  60,  836-49 ; 
majority  of  aged  poor  not  deserving,  917-8,  959; 
deserving   have   been  mainly  unskilled  artisans, 
1066-73 : 

alteration  of  the  law  not  needed,  821-2 ;  except  that 
law  of  removal  should  be  modified  as  regards  aged 
(not  lunatics)  823-6,  880 :' 
Local  Government  Board  prohibited  from  interfering 
in  individual  cases,  736 ;  should  not  have  further 
control  over  out-relief,  737-40  : 
harshness  of  manner   of  officers,  existent  though 
rare,  has  an  appreciable  effect  on  poor,  660-9,  793- 
809,  970-1,  991-9 : 
appreciation  of  work  of  guardians  generally,  1143. 

Indook  RELrEF. 

Workhouse  not  at  all  a  prison,  1038 ;  disliked  more 
in  country  than  in  towns,  731-5  ;  physical  comforts 
greater  than  outside,  697,  724,  730 ;  must  not  be 
too  attractive,  but  no  danger  of  this  for  aged  de- 
serving, 724-35,  987,  1087,  1130-2  ;  infirmaries 
generally  excellent,  694-5 : 
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inmates  sometimes  really  deserving,  especially  in 
towns,  600-8 ;  but  great   majority  undeserving, 
959 ;  many  must  be  treated  indoors,  572-o,  1085 : 
conditions  of  workhouse  life- 
admission,  632-3 : 

clothing,  634-43 ;  one  plain  suit  should  always  be 

given,  639,  678,  1133-7  : 
dietary,   650-9,   714-8 ;    must   vary   with  localitv, 

750-2  : 

nursing  :  generally  by  trained  nurses,  but  still  some- 
times by  paupers  in  small  workhouses,  684-93 ; 
one  uui'se  to  14  paupers  in  London,  to  25  in 
country  generally,  691-2;  should  always  be  one 
trained  nurse,  958 : 

provision  as  to  imbeciles,  780-2  : 

wards,  furniture,  &c.,  644,  separate  cubicles  sug- 
gested, 719-20 : 

employment  (not  task)  for  aged,  645-9  : 

hours,  644  ;  time  at  disposal,  660 : 

liberty  and  leave  to  go  out :  about  once  in  two  to  four 
weeks,  660 ;  sometimes  too  rare,  676 ;  should  be 
weekly,  and  to  service  on  Sunday,  698-703;  but 
latter  must  be  carefully  arranged,  721-3,  746-9  ; 
more  liberty  would  not  increase  pauperism,  985-9  : 

aged  married  couples ;  are  not  separated  except  by 
choice,  612-6 ;  thinks  half  live  together,  616  ;  not 
compelled,  783-92 : 
complaints :   opportunities   and  treatment   of,  664-9, 

675  ;  should  be  received  by  visiting  committees  and 

inspector  in  absence  of  officers,  810-20,  967 ;  rare 

from  aged,  835 : 
objections  to  workhouse  on  part  of  deserving  aged — 

routine  life  and  rules,  670-2  ;  bad  companions,  673-5  ; 

want  of  privacy,  675  ;  want  of  liberty,  696  ;  separation 

from  friends,  696  ;  some  feeling  of  disgrace,  697  : 
harshness  of  manner  of  officers,  occasional,  but  rare, 

661-9,  793-809,970-1,  991-9;  advantage  of  educated 

officers,  972-81  : 
improvements  suggested,  more  leave  out,  and  privacy, 

&c.,  698,  719-20 ;   would  not  increase  pauperism, 

985-9,  1087 :  _  • 

visits  of  committees,  guardians  and  ladies,  675,  810-20, 

953-6,  981 : 

cost  of  indoor  relief,  average  4s.  a  week,  1089. 

Classification. 
General,  by  ages,  618-19 

difficulty  of  judging  as  to  antecedents,  773,  882  ; 
present  rather  than  past  character  and  habits 
generally  considered,  620-3,  767-77 ;  objections  to 
this,  773-7,  1046-50 

some  separation  or  privacy  desirable  for  most  de- 
Ber%'ing,  624-31,  698,  883,  935 ;  suggests  separate 
cubicles,  719-20 ;  separation  might  make  the  bad 
worse,  880-5: 

a  large  proportion  of  the  aged  are  sick  and  classiMed 
by  nature  of  illness,  753-66  ;  infirmaries  generally 
excellent,  694-5  : 

almshouses  or  cottages  -,  arguments  of  Poor  La-w 
Commissioners  against,  727-9;  proposed  at  Shef- 
field, 931-4,  940-1,  1141-2 : 

county  or  other  increased  areas  of  indoor  relief  would 
improve  classification  and  statiis  of  officers,  but  re- 
move poor  from  friends  ;  with  present  or  smaller 
area  for  out-relief ;  approves  on  tho  whole,  921-30, 
939,  1051-3,  1079-84. 

duT-DooR  Relief. 

Given  in  money  or  money  and  kind,  1101  ;  feeling  in 
favour  of  now  increasing,  740  : 

inadequate  usually,  supplementation  expected,  585-6  : 

amounts,  generally  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  for  single,  4s.  to  6s. 
for  married  aged,  574 ;  expenditure  by  recipient  not 
carefully  supervised,  1102  ;  sometimes  given  to 
occupants  of  bad  homes,  1017-20 : 

discretion  of  guardians  as  to  amount  absolute,  893- 
904 ;  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  further  regu- 
lations, 737-40,  901^;  electors  final  judges  of  ad- 
ministration, 904  : 

power  to  refuse  should  be  retained  by  guardians, 
1103-6: 

insufficient  time  allowed  for  consideration  of  cases, 
850-9 ;  discrimination  thus  difficult,  860-3  .v  refer- 
ence to  guardian  of  parish,  case  should  not  be 
pushed  because  personally  known  to  him,  864-8  : 

investigation  easier  when  out-relief  is  sparmgly  given, 
878-9  : 

"  permanent  casus"  :  evils  of  infrequent  revision. 
579-84,  1021-6  : 
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out-reliof  to  pay  rent  unusual,  869-70  ;  but  occasional, 
1017-20 : 

out-relief  should  not  supplement  wages,  but  small 
casual  earnings  different,  704-6,  905-7,  951-2, 
1034-5 : 

refusal  of  oui-relief  to  aged  rare  in  provinces  unless 
for  ill-health  requiring  special  attention,  bad  homes 
or  belongings,  or  l)ad  character,  572-3,  1007,  1049- 
53,  1089-94,  1138-10 ;  or  relatives  able  but  refusing 
to  help,  1071-8  : 

refusal  in  exceptional  imions,  where  charity  meets 
hard  cases,  or  hardship  would  result,  1095-9  : 

relief  on  loan,  general  and  medical,  desirable,  as 
checking  pauperism,  !»43,  960-1 : 

nursing  for  out-door  poor ;  sTibscriptions  to  associa- 
tions and  district  nurses,  678-82  ;  sometimes  by  un- 
skilled neighbours,  this  unsatisfactory,  683. 

Believing  Officers. 

Duty  as  to  inquiring  into  and  visiting  cases,  575-8, 
862  ;  are  best  persons  to  make  inquiries,  subject  to 
appeal  to  guardians,  995-8 : 

district  and  othei'  duties  often  excessive,  942-7 ; 
would  not  propose  any  fixed  limit  to  district,  947 ; 
but  500  cases  too  many  even  in  towns,  1008  ;  per- 
manent cases,  often  perfunctorily  visited,  as  many 
as  100  in  a  day,  875  : 

application  and  report  book,  577  ;  mode  of  keeping 
greatly  varies,  862  ;  might  be  watched  generally  by 
inspectors,  872-4  ;  cause  of  distress  too  often 
omitted,  1009-12 : 

relief  should  be  paid  to  pauper  in  person,  at  home  or 
pay  station,  876-81,  1100. 

Assistance  op  Relatives. 

Amounts  recovered  largely  vary  according  to  care  of 

guardians  and  officers;  examples  601—11,  942  ;  only 

required  from  relatives   who  are   able,  1001-7 ; 

magistrates'  order  after  proof  of  ability  needed  for 

compulsion,  1001  : 
neglect  of  parents  by  children,  general,  594-7,  942  ; 

but  friends  usually  keep  most  respectable  from 

workhouse,  598-602 : 
workhouse  test  properly  used  to  obtain  aid  from 

relatives  able  but  unwilling  to  assist,  1074-8. 

Charity. 

Co-operation  of  charity  and  poor  law  necessary  to  pre- 
vent hardship,  if  out-relief  refused,  1095-9  ;  danger 
of  overlapping  in  doles  ;  should  co-operate  by 
taking  separate  cases ;  this  would  stimulate  charity 
and  ultimately  meet  all  deserts,  587-93;  707-13, 
741-4,  908-17,  962-9, 1060-3,  1124-7  : 

charity  less  degrading  as  not  raised  by  compulsion, 
1128-9 : 

endowed  charities  should  be  kept  to  parishes  if  pos- 
sible, but  be  applied  for  deserving,  741-3,  969,  1054- 
9  ;  often  vaiy  with  pauperism,  891-2  : 

Lord  R.  Montagu's  return  of  endowed  charitiea  not 
generally  considered  by  those  who  administer  poor 
law,  886-9  ;  advantage  of  such  consideration  illus* 
trated  by  Brixworth,  890. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Members,  except  of  burial  clubs,  seldom  come  on 
rates,  983-4;  even  though  the  clubs  doriot  provide 
for  old  age,  1013-6  : 

pensions  of  members  generally  partly  reckoned  in  re- 
lief, thinks  this  works  well,  1029-33  and  is  no 
hardship,  1107-23 : 

small  savings  do  not  keep  from  rates,  1039-45. 

State  or  Rate  Pensions. 
If  with  contributions  would  not  meet  the  majority  of 
pauper  cases,  917-20. 

Mr.  J.  F.  LADD  (14,344-14,502). 

Is  a  wood  dealer,  formerly  a  labourer ;  lives  at 
Sellinge,  in  the  Elham  Union,  Kent,  14,344-51 ; 
earnings,  14,449-53 ;  is  auditor  of  the  London  and 
Counties  Labour  League,  14,352-4,  14,411-3. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Has  not  visited  workhouse,  14,485 ;  Guardians 
humane  to  inmates,  but  confinement  disliked, 
14,426-8 ;  no  complaints  of  treatment,  14.441, 
14,464. 

needed  for  helpless  and  friendless  old,  14,482-7. 

3  Q  2 
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OUTDOOK  EELIEF. 

Amounts  in  Elham  Union  too  low,  28.  6d.  a  week, 
14.356-63;  supplemented  by  savings,  friends,  &c., 
14i377-86;  freely  given,  14,456-7;  small  casual 
earnings  allowed,  14,442-4 ;  mode  of  payment, 
14,498-502 ; 

should  be  doubled  for  deserving,  14, -3 65,  14,403, 
14,433-4,  14,465-8;  this  would  not  check  thrift, 
14,438 : 

how  far  possible  to  discriminate  cases,  14,366-8, 

14,429-34,  14,439-40,  14,445 : 
cases  of  refusal,  14,396-402  : 

out-relief  and  rent,  14,435-7 ;  and  club  money, 
14,493-7 : 

no  complaint  of  relieving  officer,  14,498. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Sometimes  harshly  enforced,  but  does  not  know  cases 
in  Blham  Union,  14,387-93  ;  ratepaying  justices 
should  not  be  tribunal,  14,404-10  : 

aid  given  should  not  always  be  taken  from  out-relief, 
14,446-8. 

Chakity. 

Endowed  charities  in  Union,  14,369-76,  14,467-76; 
approves  of  dole  system,  14,470-6. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Village  dividing  club,  14,411,  14,414-9. 
London  and    Counties   Labour  League,  13,362-4, 
14,412-4: 

large  friendly  societies :  have  many  members  in  his 
village,  14,420 : 

labourers  cannot  afford  old  age  as  well  as  other 
club  payments,  14,420-5, 14,454, 14,488-90 ;  old  age 
needs  not.  realised,  too  distant,  14,459-63 ;  other 
saving  preferred  to  annuities,  14,477-81. 

State  Pensions. 

Has  not  thought  or  heard  much  about  these,  14,431, 

14,454-5, 14,476 : 
contributory  scheme:  labourers  do  not  realise  old 

age  needs,  14,459-63. 

Wages,  &c. 

Wages  in  district,  14s.  or  15s.,  and  extras,  14,394-5, 

14,421 ;  less  in  some  parts,  14,466-6  : 
rents,  2s.  6d.  a  week,  14,382-5,  14,491-2. 

Me.  C.  D.  LANG- :  see  under  Caedin. 


Mil.  GEORGE  LANSBURY  (13,697-14,063). 

Is  a  veneer-cutter,  and  has  been  for  the  past  yeai-  a 
guardian  of  the  Poplar  Union,  13,697-702  ;  member 
of  gas  workers'  and  general  labourers'  union, 
13,880-2  ;  is  a  socialist,  13,909,  13,916. 

Genehal  Pooe  law  Administbation. 

Conditions  of  Poplar  Union,  13,708-12,  13,989-91; 
more  out-door  relief  than  in-door  to  aged,  13,779  ; 
Poplar  and  Whitechapel  compared,  1 3,713-6, 13,989- 
99 ;  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  in  Whitechapel, 
13,991-9 : 

pensions,  and  homes  for  infirm,  better  than  present 
poor  law  system  for  aged,  13,797-9, 13,864,  13,919- 
20: 

Metropolitan  common  poor  fund ;  checks  out-relief 
which  is  a  local  charge,  13,790-3 ;  should  cover  all 
expenses  on  relief,  13,872-6,  13,949-52 : 

poor  law  charge  should  be  general,  not  local, 
13,796, 13,978  ;  reforms  checked  by  regard  to  rates, 
13,975-8  : 

settlement  should  be  abolished,  and  removal  optional, 
13,793-5, 1.3,889-92. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Workhouse  system  bad  for  aged,  crushes  individu- 
ality, 13,764-71,  13,922-4;  officers  become  unsym- 
pathetic, 13,771-3,  13,923  ;  numbers  in  workhouse, 
13,883 : 

system,  though  bad,  might  be  more  kindly  worked, 
13,846-7,  13,92^1^6;  standard  of  comfort  in  work- 
house should  not  depend  on  that  outside,  14,048- 
52  ;  guardians  are  remedying  defects,  but  fear  high 
rates,  13,975-8;  visiting  committees,  13,740;  of 
women,  13,769,  13,884. 
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conditions  of  workhouse  life  : — 

hours  of   rising  and  meals  too  rigid  for  aged, 

13,703-7,  13,718-22  : 
dietary  too  uniform;  faults,  13,723-35,  13,814-20 ; 

variety  needed,  13,960r74,  14,005-21 ;  new  one 

just  sanctioned,  13,877-9,  14,008-17  : 
clothine  inadequate  and  too  uniform,  13,745-63, 

13,808-13,  13,821-2,  13,871-2,  13.952-9: 
recreative  employment  needed,  13,74:3-44,  13,868- 

70,  13,924;  Brabazon  scheme,  13,743,  13,869  : 
leave  of  absence  and  visits  of  friends  :Bhould  be 

more  frequent,  13,736-42  ;  should  be  a  room  for 

private  visits,  13,885-8,  14,040-1  : 
searching  and  prohibited  articles,  13,736-9, 14,025- 

43,  14,052-3 : 

treatment  of  sick  and  infirm,  13,771,  13,851-64; 
medical  attendance  insufficient,  14,021-4 ;  nursing 
inadequate,  13,851-7,  14,000-4 ;  sick  asylum  for 
acute  cases,  not  well  managed,  13,708,  13,855-63, 
14,000-4 ;  suggests  institution  in  suburbs  for  in- 
firm, 13,864-8,  13,979. 

OuTDOOE  Relief. 

Numbers,  13,779,  13,785-6;  amounts  inadequate, 
usually  2s.  to  3s.  a  week  for  each  old  person, 
13,774-88 ;  only  given  in  Poplar  in  aid  of  other 
means,  13,775-6  ;  thus  in  aid  of  wages  or  begging, 
13,788,  13,823: 

refusal  causes  private  relief  and  migration,  13,875, 
13,993  ;  increase  in  Poplar,  13,876. 

Ohaeity. 

Private  charity  similar  in  eifect  to  rate  relief,  13,876, 
13,993  : 

charities  of  district  not  open  to  all,  13,789-90. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 
Friendly  Societies'  rules,  13,842  : 

saving  not  possible  generally  for  working  men,  who 
are  mostly  not  in  trade  unions,  13,936-9  : 
no  old  age  benefit  in  his  union,  13,882  : 

savings  should  not  be  allowed  with  a  proper  pension, 
13,893-910,  13,926 ;  should  in  no  case  give  right  to 
more  pension,  13,931-41. 

State  Pensions. 

Witness'  scheme : — 

his  proposals  part  of  a  general  state  socialism; 
would  not  apply  to  an  immediate  scheme  of  small 
pensions,  13,907-10, 13,916-8,  13,927-8, 14,044-7  : 

pension  should  be  given  to  persons  over  60  or  inca- 
pacitated, 13,798-801,  13,826,  13,942-4: 

cannot  say  amount,  but  would  be  more  than  10s.  a 
week,  13,804,  13,908-9,  13,928 ;  not  to  be  raised  if 
delayed,  13,832 ;  should  be  adequate  to  meet 
needs  without  work,  13,799,  13,82-5-7, 13,843 : 

all  should  be  obliged  to  rely  on  State  in  age  ;  no 
danger  in  this,  13,847-50,  13,988;  should  be 
prevented  from  working  for  wages,  13,832-3, 
13,840-6,  13,893-904;  should  have  to  die  finan- 
cially at  60,  and  dispose  of  savings,  13,893-910, 
13,926 : 

pensioners  becoming  destitute  should  be  treated 
penally,  13,805-6, 13,980-7 ;  would  not  be  numer- 
ous, 13,946-7,  13,987 : 

pensions  to  be  paid  by  local  authority  from  Im- 
perial fund,  13,802-4,  13,828-39  : 
Mr.  Booth's  scheme  of  6s.  a  week  all  round  better 

than  present  system,  13,919-21. 

Wages. 

Of  warehousemen,  &c.,  13,938. 


Sir  henry  LONGLEY,  K.C.B.  (7560-900,  8237- 
347). 

Has  been  Chief  Commissioner  of  Charities  since 
1874,  and  was  before  that  a  Poor  Law  Inspector, 
7550-2.  - 

Endowed  Charities  generally. 

Extent  for  certain  purposes  20  years  iigo,  550,000i.  for 
almshouses  and  pensions,  365,000Z.  for  dole  gifts 
and  (as  to  65,000Z.)  general  uses  of  poor,  7553-6, 
7816-23;  since  larger,  especially  former,  7557-60; 
latter  class  alone  convertible  for  general  use  of 
aged  poor  as  a  class,  7824-33  : 
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administration  often  bad,  7563  ;  publicity  and  annual 
reports  desirable,  but  expensive,  7723-9,  7880 ; 
question  of  more  inspection,  7707-11,  7869  : 

amalgamation  and  extension  of  areas  of  management 
recommended,  7575-6,  7728-48  ;  as  savins>-  expense 
and  overlapping,  7845-8  : 

value  of  co-operation  with  voluntary  charities,  e.g.. 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  guardians,  7648, 
7712-7,  7762-9,  7847;  deserving  should  be  kept  by 
charity  ofl'  rates,  and  poor  law  strictly  administered, 
8318-25 : 

municipal  charities,  7622-5 : 

no  co-operation  with  friendly  societies,  7718-22. 

Doles. 

Doles  or  charities  spent  in  small  gifts,  mischief  of, 
generally,  7563-5,  7579,  7661-2,  7892-4 ;  examples 
of,  7586-9 ;  recognised  by  eminent  statesmen.  Com- 
missions, and  generally,  7563-71,  7688,  7864^5; 
distribution  at  discretion  of  trustees,  often  vicars 
and  churohwardens,  7590-9 ;  precarious  in  their 
nature,  8327-40;  preferred  by  actiial  recipients, 
7680-2,  7863;  large  in  small  areas,  attract  poor, 
7742-51 ;  opposition  of  interested  persons  to  con- 
version of  doles,  7642-51,  7863,  7897-9 ;  need  of 
reform  now  more  recognised,  7676-9  : 

"  right ''  to  doles  does  not  exist  as  regards  individuals, 
7690,  7863,  7882-3;  should  not  go  to  those  not 
needy,  8253-9 ;  friendly  feeling  should  be  en- 
couraged by  private,  not  endowed  gifts,  7687  : 

doles  to  persons  receiving  relief  harmful  and  illegal, 
decisions  of  Court  as  to  this,  7691-2,  7861-2, 
7895-6: 

objects  to  which  doles  can  be  converted,  7628 ;  ap- 
plication to  allotments,  &c.,  7773-4;  cottage 
hospitals,  7856-7 ;  nursing,  a  good  object,  7846-51 ; 
provident  societies,  7628,  7852-3,  8316-7 ;  educa- 
tion, under  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  7633-9; 
opposition  to,  7640-1,  7679 ;  on  ground  of  helping 
the  wrong  class,  7790-6  ;  technical  education,  7679, 
7812-8  ;  apprenticeship  and  school  fees  now  unde- 
su-able  objects,  8242-52  : 

use  of  doles  to  help  deserving  off  rates  very  desirable, 
7864^5,  8260-2  ;  ajoplication  to  pensions,  objected  to 
where  recipients  control  election  of  trustees,  7642, 
7651 ;  seldom  complained  of  afterwards,  7653 ; 
desirable  and  frequent,  7811,  8260-2 ;  legislative 
direction  for  desirable,  rather  than  local  schemes, 
8318-25. 

Endowed  Almhouses  and  Pensions. 

Almhouses.  7654-60,  7884-9,  8262-79,  8346-7;  land 
can  be  devi.sed  for,  7887-90,  8346-7  ;  occupants 
should  be  deserving  aged  non-pauper  "  second 
poor,"  with  endowment  adequate  for  total  main- 
tenance, and  under  supervision,  7654-60,  7809, 
8269-79 ;  supervision  only  practicable  if  charity 
large,  7693-4 : 

endowed  pensions,  7553-4,  7642,  7646-9 ;  given  to 
those  in  almshouses,  7654-60 ;  periodical  revision 
and  visiting  desirable,  8330-2,  8336-7  ;  supplemen- 
tation (not  from  poor  rates),  8333-4  ;  conversion  of 
doles  to,  frequent  and  desirable,  8260-2  : 

vacancies  should  be  filled  by  trustees  collectively, 
7777  ;  publication  of  them  may  attract  undeserving, 
character  should  be  more  fully  gone  into,  7779-85  ; 
improved  mode  of  notifying  and  filling,  8326-9. 

Powers  and  Worh  of  Charity  Commissioners. 

Can  deal  with  charities  under  501.  on  application  of 
two  individuals  or  one  trustee,  7572,  7844  ;  these 
include  mostly  small  and  mischievous  doles, 
7834-44  ;  can  only  deal  with  chaiities  over  50/.  on 
initiative  of  trustees,  7573;  or  in  case  of  gross 
abuse  through  Court  of  Chancery  at  very  great  cost, 
7607-11 : 

opposition  to  eiforts  for  combination  of  charities, 
76U0  1,  7612-6,  7741 : 

wider  powei's  sought,  7581-5  ;  for  dealing  with  chari- 
ties over50^,  and  summary  conversiou,  7666-8;  as 
to  extension  of  areas,  7728-41  ;  for  making  doles 
usel'ul,  7864-5,  8318-25  ;  apathy  of  Parliament, 
7582-4,  7881 : 

schemes  of  Commissioners  for  applying  doles  to  pen- 
sions, education,  &c.,  7628-32,  7642-50,  7673,  7760- 
64,  7770,  7866 ;  as  to  almshouses,  8279  ;  publication 
on  church  and  chapel  doors,  7798-7804  ;  amend- 
irieiit  of  old  schemes,  8338-9  : 

Fulham  and  Hammersmith  scheme  for  conversion  to 
pensions,  7642-50;  amounts  and  conditions  of  pen- 
sions, 7646-8,  7804-8 ;  general  local  approval, 
7649-50,  7797  : 
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revision  and  republication  of  reports  of  Brougham 
Commission,  7780-1,  8343-5  :  ° 

inquiries  in  detail  as  to  counties,  extent,  cost,  and 
advantages,  7878-9,8280-95;  should  be  conducted 
by  Commissioners  and  not  County  Councils,  8296- 
8315  ;  reports  might  be  partially  published,  8342-5  : 

year  book  or  continuous  survey  of  charities  nou 
possible  with  present  stati",  7753.  «340-l : 

concert  of  labouring  bodies  desired,  7649-50,  7797  : 

cy  pres  doctrine,  as  to  conversion  of  charities  from 
obsolete  uses,  practice  and  decisions  of  Court  of 
Chancery,  7642,  7668-76 ;  how  far  ueedins:  review, 
7871-4,  82.52. 

Charities  in  local  areas — 

Essex,  Nottingham,  Somerset,  6557  ;  some  North- 
amptonshire parishes,  7587,  7591-6 ;  Bristol,  7618- 
27,  7734-7,  7787 ;  Chester,  8333  ;  City  of  London, 
7730-3,7770-2,8344;  Coventry,  7616-7;  Fulham 
and  Hammersmith,  7642-50,  7797,  7ii04~8 ;  Ken- 
sington (Campden),  7669,  8331 ;  Leicester,  8327-9  ; 
Lichfield,  7642,  7863 ;  Oxford,  7701-2,  7766  ;  Shore- 
ditch,  7775-7 ;  St.  Olaves,  &c.,  7744-51 ;  Tewkes- 
bury and  Walthamstow,  7600-1,  7613-6  : 

detailed  county  inquiries :  Denbigh,  .5568-9,  7879 
8280-8  ;  Yorks  (West  Riding),  7780,  8293  : 

action  of  County  Councils  in  regard  to  cliarities, 
7766-60;  power  of  initiative  desirable  for  County 
(and  parish)  Councils,  770.5-6,  7870. 

Miscellaneous. 

Charity  endowed  and  private  should  co-operate  with 
a  strict  poor  law  administration,  and  keep  deserv- 
ing entirely  ofi'  the  rates,  8318-25  : 

does  not  advocate  cottage  in  place  of  workhoaso 
infirmaries,  7868-60  ;  opposed  to  State-supported 
almshouses,  7891,  8268  : 

benefit  societies,  deprecates  State  aid,  7864-5. 


Mil.  A.  McDOUGALL,  Jun.  (,5021-5160). 

Is  vice-chairman  of  the  guardians  of  Manchester 
township,  5021 ;  which  is  only  central  part  of  the 
city,  6044,  6066,  5072,  5148 ;  administers  private 
charity  over  whole  city,  6040-5. 

Genekal  Pook  Law  Administration. 

Statistics  of  pauperism,  5088-9  ;  large  amount  <luo  to 
density  of  population  and  lodging  houses  ;  5120-5, 
5148,  5157-60;  oSicers  always  kind  to  poor,  5061, 
5126-7  ;  some  few  suffer  much  to  keep  ofl['  rates, 
5050-1 ;  settlement  of  aged  should  be  abolished, 
5149. 

Indook  Relief. 

Necessary,  in  many  cases,  5065-6;  most  inmates  ai-e 
so  from  own  fault,  50.57 ;  servants  and  daughters 
who  have  been  at  home  chief  exceptions,  5058 ; 
guardians  give  much  care  to  management,  5099, 
5113;  but  is  too  crowded,  5139-42;  reluctance  to 
enter,  due  to  fear  of  bad  company,  5133-4;  com- 
plaints of  bad  language,  &c.,  especially  at  night, 
5027-31,  6098;  infirmaries  excellent  and  attract 
jjoor,  5136-8 ;  aged  couples  wishing  to  be  together 
given  out-relief,  5114-6;  army  pensioners,  5150-3. 

CloLssijicatioji. 

Most  deserving  aged,  unsuited  for  out-relief,  should 
be  kept  apart,  5023^,  5032,  5035-7 ;  not  more  than 
3  or  4  together,  5098 ;  would  be  very  few,  .5026, 
6030-2;  special  houses  would  be  needed,  5027, 
6032  ;  or  combination  of  city  unions  for  workhouso 
purposes,  6033,  5142-8;  discrimination  difficult, 
5025;  such  cases  best  kept  apart  from  poor  law, 
5038-9. 

OuT-DOOR  Relief. 

Manchester  svstem  of  restriction,  5022,  506:3-70, 
5088-90,  6ll7-9  ;  great  reduction  since  1872,  5088- 
90;  given  only  to  the  most  deserving  aged,  if 
homes,  &c.  good,  5032,  -5034;  20  men  and  106 
women  over  60  now  get  it,  5063-70,  5154-5;  care- 
ful inquiry,  .5700-1 ;  does  not  cause  hardship,  and 
raises  poor,  5067-8  ;  was  opposed  to  at  first,  but 
now  satisfied  of  good  results,  5093-7 ;  h:is  raised 
character  of  whole  streets,  5093-5,  5109-10 ; 
amount  3s.-46".  only,  except  in  sickness,  5075-6. 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  AGED  POOR: 


Me.  McDOUGALL— cow<. 

Believing  Officers. 

Kind  and  energetic  in  inquiries,  5061-3,  5126-7  ;  very 
helpful  to  his  work,  but  could  not  take  it  over, 
5045,  5102-3,  5111-2  ;  cross-visitor,  5063,  5069. 

Assistance  op  Relatives. 

Out-relief  refused  where  aged  live  with  children  who 
Can  maintain,  5119;  sons  seldom  come  forward  to 
help  those  seeking  relief,  even  if  house  ofiForod, 
5047-9 ;  parent  should  be  given  order  for  help  by 
justices  without  having  to  go  to  guardians,  5051. 

Charity. 

His  personal  work  in  City  of  Manchester,  5039 ;  object 
is  help  of  poor  not  saving  rates,  6085-7 : 

takes  special  cases,  and  visits  and  relieves  them, 
5039-41 ;  many  cases  recommended  by  relievhig 
officers,  5045,  5060,  5102  ;  conditions  of  his  aid,  good 
character  and  some  other  means,  5062-3,  5081-2; 
does  not  find  more  than  100  suitable,  5042-(!,  5071  ; 
visits  personally  every  four  weeks,  next  gift  being 
always  sure,  5054,  5082 ;  spendings  of  recipients, 
5072-3;  value  of  personal  visits,  privacy  and  gradual 
confidence,  -5079-80,  5102-4,  5111-2;  power  of 
refusal  essential,  5106;  work  might  be  done  every- 
where, by  societies  or  by  guardians,  5102-8  : 

organised  charity  desirable,  but  none  at  Manchester, 
5039-59;  private  charity  large  but  irregular, 
5077-8 : 

endowed  charity,  mainly  for  coals,  &c.,  50/7  ;  useful 
in  their  way,  and  carefully  given,  5083-4. 

State  Pensions. 

Danger  of  relatives  getting  them,  5091  ;  would  hinder 
his  work,  5092;  power  of  refusal  at  discretion 
essential,  5104-8. 


Mr.  MALCOLM  McNEILL  (9473-9771). 

Has  been  Inspector,  and  is  Secretary  of  Board  of 
Supervision,  Edinburgh,  9473-9. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 
Board  of  Supervision,  duties  of,  9473-9  ;  parochial 

boards,  9480-4 ;   meetings  twice  a  year  at  least, 

9545,  9630-2;    relief  committees  general,  9632; 

combinations  (for  indoor  relief),  9486-9  : 
parish  area  for  out  relief,  9486-9 ;  circumstances  of 

poor  thus  known,  9573 ;  parishes  often  large  and 

populous,  9723-7  : 
qualification  for  manager  (guardian),  9480  : 
rating  arrangements,  9480-2,  9660-1 ;  audit  needed, 

9639: 

able  bodied  have  no  right  to  relief,  9634-9,  9663; 
army  pensioners,  9664-6 ;  lunatics,  9664-60  ■ 

removal  of  aged,  hardships  of,  9646-51 : 

town  administration  becoming  stricter  and  more 
discriminating,  aged  pauperism  mainly  a  town 
problem,  9537 : 

statistics  of  pauperism,  9576-81,  9602,  9691-9702; 
per-centage  of  population  on  fixed  days  2^,  higher 
for  aged  only,  9602,  9691-970i  ;  aged  paupers  (over 
60),  30  per  cent,  of  total,  9576-81 ;  returns  not  very 
trustworthy,  9728-31 ;  average  age  of  coming  on 
rates  not  known,  9570-2;  pauperism  decreasing, 
owing  to  better  administration,  9538,  9574-6, 
9641-2,  9674 ;  paupers  mainly  lower  labouring 
class,  often  "  neer-do-weels,"  9574-9601,  9703-7, 
9720-2. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Poorhouses  [workhouse]  offered  [to  aged  (but  not 

always)]  with  bad  homes,  or  special  infirmity,  9529- 

32 ;  or  with  children  who  should  support  them, 

9529,  9589-90,  9748-50 : 
prejudice  against,  though  more  comfort  than  outside, 

dislike  to  leaving  friends,  9533-7;  not  abating, 

9677-9 : 

poorhouse  arrangements  :  employment,  wood-chop- 
ping, &c.,  9498-9502;  nursing,  greatly  improved, 
9563-5  ;  abuse  of  old  pauper  nurse  system,  9564 ; 
aged  married  couples,  9495  : 
poor  house  test  beiug  more  applied  in  towns,  with 

approva.l  of  woi'king  classes,  9732-41 : 
treatment  not  thought  harsh,  9496-7  : 
statistics  as  to  indoor  aged  not  obtained,  9-503  : 
classification,  much  as  in  England,  9652 :  by  char- 
acter as  far  as  possible,  though  difficult,  9490-4 : 


Mr.  Mc'NEILL—cont. 

OuT-DooR  Relief. 

General  to  aged,  9503^  ;  especially  in  country,  9529, 
9-587-90  ;  toivn  practice  stricter,  9537,  9709-14, 
9734-46 : 

amount  usually  3s.  M.,  9-504,  9-540  ;  women  contented 
on  2s.  6d.  and  no  help,  9-541-4 ;  sometimes  very 
small  in  Highlands,  with  help  from  neighbours, 
9752-60 : 

rules,  regulating,  suggested  and  being  adopted,  but 
should  not  be  forced  on  l^oards  by  law,  9674,  9681-4  : 

revision  at  least  half-yearly,  with  frequent  visits  by 
inspector,  9-544-9 : 

starvation  cases  unknown  in  Scotland,  9761 : 

applications  for  relief,  procedure,  9-505;  application 
book,  with  details  of  each  case,  9-50-5-6  ;  not  in- 
cluding help  other  than  of  children,  9578 ;  respon- 
sibility with  inspector  till  meeting,  then  with 
parochial  board,  9505-7,  9528  ;  inspector  (relieving 
officer),  9506,  9633;  visits  cases  at  once  on  applica- 
tion, 9606 ;  and  frequently  after,  9-544-9  ;  respon- 
sible for  relief  till  board  meets,  9507 ;  even  if 
meetings  only  half-yearly,  9633 ;  schedules  of  ques- 
tions for  periodical  inquiries,  value  in  checking 
fraud,  9548  ;  stafi'  large  in  large  parishes,  9547 ; 

complaints  only  by  statutory  appeals,  9510-27,  9652 ; 
appeal  to  sheriff,  if  relief  refused,  9507-13  ;  to  cen- 
tral board  if  dissatisfied  with  nature  or  amount  of 
relief  given,  9510-18  ;  procedure,  numbers  and 
results  of  such  appeals,  9519-27,  9675-6 : 

nursing  in  homes  of  poor,  9529,  9531-2. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Inquiries  carefully  made,  9550  ;  and  discretion  exer- 
cised, 9582-5: 

maintenance  in  homes  of  children  preferable,  9651, 
9685 ;  reasons  for  objections,  and  value  of  poor 
house  ofi'er  as  stimulus,  9748-50 : 

convictions  hard  to  obtain,  9550,  9582  ;  regrets  this, 
9688-90. 

Charity. 

Organised  charity  co-operates  with  poor  law  in  towns, 

with  good  results,  9668-73. 
church  charity  partly  in  aid  of  rates,  9663-7,  9670 : 
doles  from  endowed  charities  increasing  pauperism, 
examples,  9608-2-5,  9716-9  ;  legislation  desirable, 
9686-7  ;  might  do  for  pensions,  9719 : 

Benefit  Societies. 

Members  scarcely  ever  come  on  rates,  9653,  95-57-62 ; 
probably  largely  availed  of,  9557,  9607,  9626-8. 

State  Pensions. 

State-aided  pensions,  with  contributions,  would  not 

meet  pauper  class,  9591^,  9703-7 : 
unaware  of  opinion  of  working  classes  on,  9685  : 
adverse  view  of  inspector  with  large  experience,  aa 

being  pauperising  out-relief,  9770-1. 

Wages,  &c. 

Agricultural  wages,  14s.  to  18s.,  9605 ;  inadequate  in 

many  cases  for  old  age  provision,  9606,  9751 : 
migration  to  to-wns,  9732-4  : 
standard  of  living  much  risen,  9749-50 : 
rent  high,  9751,  9762-9;  lodging  generally  given  at 
farms,  9766-7. 


Mr.  T.  MAOKAY  (9772-10,186). 

Has  been  14  years  a  member  of  St.  Geoi'ge-in-the- 
East  Committee  of  Charity  Organisation  Society ; 
not  a  guardian  or  resident,  but  has  carefully  studied 
poor  law,  10,049-53. 

General  Poor  Law  Ahministration. 

Systems  of  restriction  of  out-relief  and  co-operation 
with  charity  applicable  generally,  9792,  9804, 
10,034-7 ;  strict  poor  law  stimulates  charity  for 
deserving,  10,042-4: 

guardians  often  backward  and  afraid,  and  vahie 
popularity,  9804,  9809-10,  9864,  9867,  9900-2; 
often  not  experts,  and  looking  for  other  posts, 
especially  in  towns,  99U0,  10,155-62;  qualification 
not  essential,  ])rovided  they  are  not  c-iass  who 
profit  hy  poor  law,  9902-3;  strictness  now  requires 
much  moral  courage  in  guardian,  9809,  9864, 
9867  : 

destitution  rightly  test  of  poor  law  relief^  9912, 
10,184: 
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Mb.  MACKAY— fon^. 

Poor  Law  Commissioners,  policy  of  against  out-relief 
and  for  disper.-don  of  pauperism,  should  be  farther 
developed,  9807-9,  9864-5,  10,145-54: 

Local  Government  Board  should  more  actively  en- 
courage strictness  and  strengthen  guardians, 
9806-12,  9852-3,  9864-7,  10,045,  10,145-54 : 

improvement  spreading,  especially  in  last  few  years, 
9852-64,  10,046-6  ;  illustrative  unions,  9857-60  : 

poor  law  conferences,  good  results  of,  9853,  9863, 
10,046 : 

pauperism  due  to   character  rather  than  poverty, 
9912-4 ;  aged  paupers  have  generally  been  paupers 
in  early  life,  9915-24. 
luBOOE  Belief. 

No  increase  in  St.  George's  from  refusal  of  out-door, 
9778: 

comfort  in  workhouses,  approves  of,  9865  : 
workhouses  disliked  by  poor,  but  not  kept  in  view, 
10,001-2 : 

some  army  pensioners  in  workhouse,  who  have  wasted 
quarterly  pension,  9828-33,  9925-40. 

Otjt-door  Eeliee. 
Abolition  in  St.  George-in-the-Bast,  9785 ;  desert 

and  thrift  met  by  charity,  9784-7,  9817-8  ;  does  not 

drive  poor  elsewhere,  10,127 : 
abolition,  or  at  least  restriction,  generally  desirable, 

9820,  9866-7;  except  in  cases  of  urgency,  9868, 

10,006  ;  approves  any  system  resti'icting.^  10,034-7 : 
pauperism  increased  by  bad  administration,  9774, 

9794-6  ;  old  age  pauperism  mainly  begun  in  youth 

under  iax  regime,  9899,  10,032  : 
discrimination  impossible  in  short  time  allowed  for 

cases,  9797,  9800,  10,087-8 ;  does  not  prove  satis- 

factoi'y,  9842-6 ;  dissatisfaction  caused  by  arbitrary 

variations,  9798,  9842-6: 
strict  system  not  more  disliked  by  poor,  9799  ;  who 

think  less  about  poor  law  in  strict  than  lax  unions, 

9901,  10,076-80: 
inadequate  doles,  often  given,  9801-3,  10,163-71 : 
legal  encouragement  deprecated,  9812,  9852  : 
discourages  saving  and  affects  wages,  9892,  9908-11, 

9966-8, 10,034-7  ;  case  of  less  pauperism  and  general 

saving  in  an  outlying  parish,  9892,  10,172-5  : 
increases  demand  on  private  charity,  9835  : 
"  right "  in  eyes  of  poor  to  out-relief  when  given, 

but  not  to  charity,  9794,  9837-8,  10,076-9  : 
parish  area  and  charge  for  out-relief ;  knowledge 

and     check  useful,     but    risk   of  favouritism, 

9847-51. 

Chahity. 

Co-operation  of  strict  Bast  Bnd  unions  and  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  Tower  Hamlets  Pension 
Society,  clergy  and  other  charity;  has  worked 
well  continuously  for  20  years,  9772-4,  9792,  9899- 
9901 ;  details  as  to  action  of  charities,  10,089-107 ; 
approved  by  clergy,  10,122-5 ;  one  or  two  members 
of  committee  are  guardians,  9779 ;  cases  sent  on 
by  relieving  ofi&cers,  10,094-5  ;  co-operation  volun- 
tary, 9873-4;  system  applicable  generally,  9792, 
9804 : 

charity  meets  hard  cases,  at  small  cost,  x&th  of  out- 
relief,  9774  10,054-61,  10,112-3 ;  meets  adequately 
cases  of  desert,  9784-7,  9793,  9870,  10,042,  10,061 ; 
in  a  poor  population,  10,062-71;  aids  relatives  to 

,    visit,  9874 : 

funds  for  charitable  assistance,  adequate,  9791,  9870, 

10,104-6 ;  raised  privately,  10,185-6 : 
Charity  Organisation  Society :  education  of  public 
feeling  by,  9853,  9863,  10,045 ;  work  in  East  End 
unions,  9774-92,  10.054-7, 10,094-9: 
Mansion  House  fund,  evils  of,  9774-7,  9794 : 
Tower  Hamlets  Pension  society,  9779-84,  9788  : 
pensions  of  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  Tower 
Hamlets  Pension  society,  amount  and  supplemen- 
tation,   9788-90,    10,019-29,    10,054-61,  10,180; 
based  on  thrift  as  only  sound  test  of  merit,  10,176- 
84 ;  consideration  of  cases,  10,082-6 ;  conditions 
and  extent  of  inquiries,  visits,  almoners,  treats, 
nursing  in  sickness,  10,089-103;  refusals,  10,132- 
9 ;  many  more  would  get  out-relief  in  lax  unions, 
10,140-4 : 

district  very  poor,  9793,  9804,  10,062-71;  social 
condition  improved  ;  poor  not  driven  away, 
10,127-31 : 

"  Eelief  of  Distress  "  Society,  9792,  10,124 : 
"right"  to  private  fund  not  felt;  honourable  re- 
luctance of  poor  to  impose ;  hence  success,  9784, 
9837-8, 10,076,  10,143 : 


Me.  NACKAY— com/. 

subsidising  charity  undcsiralilo  ;  would  load  to  claim 

of  "  right,"  9871-2,  10,114. 
endowed  charity:  doles  increase  ]iaupcrism,  9794-6; 

St.  Katharine's  Precinct  charity  liclnlul  in  pension 

cases,  10,120-1. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

State  aid  of  benefit  societies,  undesirable,  9886  ;  uni- 
versal pensions  would  injiire  them,  9828  : 

popularity  of  benefit  societies  and  mutual  principle, 
9887: 

endowment  insurances   of  Prudential  Society,  po- 

pular  with  poor,  9825,  9877-85  : 
partial  reckoning  of  pensions,  in   fixing  out-relief 

usual,  but  illogical,  9817-9,  9996  ;  encoui-ages  bad 

clubs  and  pauperism,  989,'")-7  :  charity  sliould  take 

the  few  bond  fide  cases  of  partial  iirovision,  9887- 

9,  9995-9,  10.176-84 : 
deferred  aimuitios  very  unpopular,   9824-6,  9834; 

other  old  age  provision  better,  9827  : 
savings  of  poor,  great  extent  of,  with  ])articularB, 

9877-85  ;  depend  on  character,  rather  than  means, 

9910: 

of  country  labourers,  9881-2,  9887-9,  9910,  10,040-1  ; 
good  investment  readily  availed  of,  t»817-9,  10,047 
-8 ;  in  towns,  9890-1 ;  discouraged  by  out-reliuf 
system,  9892,  9908-11,  9997,  10,0.34-7  : 

"People's  Banks"  in  Germany,  10,038,  10,048. 

State  or  Eate  Pensions. 

Eate  aid  of  thrift  [Mr.  Bartley's  scheme]  ;  objections 
to;  difficulty  of  defining  tlirifty  for  a  statutory 
right,  and  spread  of  pauperism  and  bad  clubs  ; 
charity  should  aid  thrift,  9813-20  : 
State  pensions  : 

contributory  [Mr.  Chamberlain's]  scheme;  objec- 
tions to;  old  age  not  t'ne  only  risk  of  life;  fixed 
age  causing  friction,  and  involving  extra  benefits 
hj  way  of  charity  ;  dislike  of  deferred  annuities ; 
failure  to  meet  residuum,  9821-7 : 
universal  [Mr.  Booth's]  scheme  ;  objection?!  to,  enor- 
mous cost  for  real  need  of  few,  9828,  9861-5  ;  in- 
jury to  benefit  clubs  and  thrift  in  early  life, 
9828-34 ;  tendency  to  lower  wages  of  old  and 
generally,  9969-82 ;  compared  with  pi-ivate  in- 
heritance, 9941-57, 10,016-8  ;  a  form  of  protection, 
9969-73 ;  5s.  would  not  prevent  recipients  from 
working,  9983-4,  10,024-5 : 
generally :  discouraging  to  thrift,  9990-7,  10,043 ; 
hurtful  to  benefit  societies,  9994 ;  distinguished 
from  deferred  pay  pensions,  9927,  9987-9, 10,030- 
1 ;  work  does  not  give  claim  for  State  aid,  9839- 
42. 

Wages,  &c. 

Ill-feeling  among  poor  communistic,  not  against 
strict  poor  law,  9800;  extreme  poor  careless  of 
future,  10.000-3  : 

agricultural  labourers,  savings  of,  9881-2 ;  in  Shrop- 
shire, 9887-9 : 

wages  liable  to  be  lowered  by  lavish  out-relief  or 
State  pensions,  9892,  9908-il,  9966-8,  10,007-15, 
10,126 : 

wages  not  affected  by  cheap  food,  10,033. 


Me.  EALPH  MANLEY  (16,448-16,.541). 

Is  a  ship's  cabin  fitter,  16,448;  wages,  &c.  of  trade, 
16,518-30;  is  a  Forester,  16,515-7;  familiar  with 
working  class  opinion  in  East  and  North  London, 
16,477-8,  16,489,  16,514-7. 

GENEEiVL  Pock  Law  Administration. 

Eelief  goes  to  the  most  artful ;  the  self-respecting  will 

not  apply,  16,450 : 
test  of  entire  destitution  hard  for  deserving,  16,458- 
62. 

Benefit  Societies  and  SAA^NG. 

Very  hard  for  many,  especially  the  unskilled,  to  pro- 
vide for  age,  16,466 ;  diflBculty  of  paying  regular 
premiums  over  long  periods,  16,473,  16,479,  16,506: 
uncertain  finances  of  friendly  societies,  16,479 ;  can 
deal  with  sickness,  &c.  before  age,  16,481,  16,488; 
but  unsuited  for  annuity  work,  examples,  16,481-8. 
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Mr.  MANLEY— coMf. 
State  Pensions. 

Universal  pensions  desirable,  5s.  a  week  for  all  at  65, 
16,451-7,  J  6,498-510  ;  to  be  given  to  all,  irrespective 
of  charactei',  16,631-40 ;  or  position,  16,456-7  ;  even 
the  richest,  16,494-6  ;  would  encourage  thrift,  16,463 
-6, 16,510  ;  to  be  paid  for  by  all  through  indirect  tax- 
ation, and  thus  not  pauperising,  16,494-8,  16,611-3  : 

savings  for  extra  pension  should  also  be  kept  for  old 
age,  with  State  guarantee,  but  no  aid,  16,467-79, 
16,498-510;  best  kept  by  State,  e.g.,  Post  0£&ce, 
16,470-1 ;  not  to  be  withdrawn  before,  16,475-6  : 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  would  not  meet  those  most 
needing  provision,  16,485-6  : 

regular  contributions  over  40  years  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, 16,473-9 ;  16,486 : 

these  views  widely  held,  16,477-8. 

Wages,  &c. 

Migratory  life  and  uncertain  wages  of  town  workers, 
16,489-93 ;  many  could  not  provide  for  old  age, 
16,466  ;  rural  conditions  diflerent,  as  homes,  &c.  are 
fixed,  16,490 : 

wages,  &c.  in  his  own  trade  (ship  cabin  fitter),  30s.  a 
week  and  uncertain  ;  too  low  to  provide  for  old  age, 
16,518-30. 

PROFESSOR  MARSHALL  (10,187-449). 

Is  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Cambridge, 
10,187 ;  has  studied  question  of  poverty,  10,188  ; 
no  practical  experience  as  guardian,  10,189;  ex- 
perience of  Charity  Organisation  Society  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  10,237. 

G-ENEEAL  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Working  class  dissatisfied,  10,203,  10,298-308;  their 
co-operation  needed,  10,438-440 ;  elections  of  guar- 
dians imperfect  test  of  opinion,  10,198,  10,233;  diffi- 
culty of  finding  working  class  opinion,  10,197-202: 

destitution  should  not  be  sole  ground  for  relief, 
10,222,  10,331-2,  10,378-80 ;  conditions  of  1834  not 
applicable  to  1893,  10,272,  10,368-65 : 

simplicity  in  poor  law  administration  impossible, 
10,335-6 : 

rates  regarded  as  an  insurance  fund,  10,387  : 
volunteer  aid  needed,  10,330-448 ;  Elberfeld  system, 
_  10,338. 
Indoor  Relief. 

Workhouse  test  crtiel  and  antiquated,  10,300  ;  prison 
sometimes  said  to  be  preferred  to  workhouse, 
10,412-7  : 

classification  at  present  mainly  a  division  of  sex  and 

age,  10,216,  10,282-6;  mixture  of  respectable  and 

disreputable,  10,418-29. 
■  OuT-DooR  Relief. 

Abolition  not  practicable   or  advisable,   10,190-2  ; 

would  be  resisted  by  working  classes,  10,305-430  : 
deserving     should     receive    adequate  out-relief, 

10,217-8  : 

hardship  as  an  educator  may  be  pushed  too  far, 
10,443-5  : 

Bradfield  and  Brixworth,  success  due  to  exceptional 

administrators,  10,442 : 
out-relief  tends  to  lower  wages,  10,270-81,  10,446  : 
number   of  relieving  officers  should  be  increased, 

10,330,  10,386  ;  their  quality  improved,  10,330. 

Charity. 

Charity  Organisation  Societies. 

have  done  admirable  work,  especially  in  London, 
10,371-449 ;  value  as  go-betweens,  10,371-3  ;  but  do 
not  now  meet  all  needs  in  strict  unions,  10,913-8, 
10,299  ;  e.g.,  in  St.  George  in  the  East,  10,194-7  ; 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  special  conditions, 
10,204,  10,325 ;  non-existent  in  rural  districts, 
10,402-4 ;  not  adequately  known  to  the  poor,  10,340. 

"Proposed  scheme  of  co-operation  between  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Societies  and  guardians : 
Charity  Organisation  Societies  shoulabe  a  semi-State 
body,  10,205  ;  likely  to  become  commoner  in  towns, 
10,326  ;  should  eventually  take  place  of  out-door 
relief,  10,192  ;  should  advise  guardians-  10,205, 
10,228-36,  10,254-5;  should  classify  applicants, 
10,206-10,  10,216-7,  10,282  ;  Class  A,  normally 
deserving,  10,217-8,  10,223-7,  10,228,  10,242-3, 
10,266,  10,399;  Class  B,  special  cases,  10,227-37, 
10,240-2,  10,244,  10,247-8,  10,256,  10,328-9,  10,394- 
8;  Glass  C,  undeserving,  10,241,  10,242-3.10,263- 
6, 10,351-6  ;  should  have  conlrol  over  local  charities, 
10,215^6,  10,327-95,  10,400-1,  10,405-6  : 


Professor  MARSHALL— cow/. 

members  to  be  added  to  Charity  Organisation  Societies 
by  board  of  guardians,  10,210,  10,213-4,  10,245, 
10,258-60  ;  Charity  Organisation  Societies  to  appoint 
a  certain  number  of  guardians,  10,212-45,  lU,310-4, 
10,407-11  ;  not  to  be  forced  to  co-operate,  10,249- 
53  ;  guardians  would  retain  liberty  of  judg- 
ment, 10,211-2, 10,228-36, 10,309, 10,315-20  ;  volun- 
teer visitmg  committees  if  no  Charity  Oi'ganisa- 
tion  Societies  available,  10,262  .- 

value  of  co-operation,  10,337-8  ;  improved  class  of 
guardians,  10,321-4  ;  improved  members  of  Charity 
Organisation  Societies,  10,327;  application  would 
first  go  to  Charity  Organisation  Society,  10,287 ; 
guardians  to  give  temporary  relief  till  Charity 
Organisation  Society  had  reported,  10,388-91 : 

legal  responsibility  under  scheme,  10,288-97;  Charity 
Organisation  Society  to  be  certified  as  suitable  by 
Local  Government  Board,  10,392-3  : 

cost  of  scheme  to  be  met  partly  from  rates  partly 
from  taxes,  10,333-4  : 

scheme  would  not  cause  confusion,  10,339  ;  would  not 
work  so  well  in  rural  districts,  10,341-6  ;  working 
class  opinion  of  scheme,  10,348-50. 

Benefit  Societies. 

Extent  to  which  out-relief  is  allowed  to  members  , 
10,219-22. 

State  Pension  Schemes. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth's  and  Mr.  Moore  Ede's,  merits  and 
objections,  10,356-7. 

Wages,  &c. 

Agricultural  wages,  rising  but  still  low,  10,441  : 
growth  of  town  population,  10,374-7 : 
effect  of  public  relief  on  wages,  10,270-81,  10,381-5, 
10,446": 

eondition  of  the  old  harder  than  formerly  in  some 
respects,  10,366-70. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  LORD  METHUEN.  G.B..  C.M.G. 
(5528-5780). 

Is  interested  in  poor  law,  and  vice-president  of 
Wiltshire  Friendly  Society,  5528-30,  5748  ;  is  an 
ex-officio  guardian  of  Chippenham  Union,  5531, 
5695-5700. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Administration  largely  depends  on  chairman,  5602-3, 
5640-7 ;  weak-kneed  guardians  consider  votes  and 
press,  and  fear  to  check  out-relief,  spread  of  good 
principles  thus  checked,  6604-6,  5640-7,  5692-4, 
5716-22  : 

desert  as  well  as  destitution  should  be  considered 

in  relief,  5723-9 : 
pauperism  in  Wiltshire  high,  owing  to  past  bad 

management,  5703-5;  is  no  criterion  of  poverty, 

5705-8,  5715. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Reduction  of  indoor  follows  reduction  of  outdoor 

pauperism,  5540-6 : 
some  workhouse  inmates  deserving  ;  sirch  are  not 

always  kept  out  by  relatives  and  friends,  5569-72  : 
senile  dements  in  unsuitable  homes  should  come  to 

workhouse,  but  are  not  forced  in,  5739-43. 

OuT-DooR  Relief. 

Applications  fully  weighed  by  guardians,  with  evi- 
dence of  relieving  officer  and  local  guardian,  5576  ; 
periodical  review  of  cases  urged,  5538-9  : 

restriction  of  out-door  relief :  admitted  by  fearless 
experts  to  be  best  for  poor  and  thrift,  5573-5  ; 
recommendations  of  delegates  of  Wiltshire  guar- 
dians and  friendly  societies  as  to,  5532-8 ;  gene- 
rally adopted  with  good  effect ;  reduction  of  indoor 
as  well  as  out-door  pauperism,  5539-46,  5-551-2, 
6648,  6702,  5773-5  ;  limitation  to  persons  who  have 
been  in  benefit  societies  (if  born  since  1850)  pro- 
posed, 5535-8 ;  not  applied  to  present  aged, 
5586-7: 

total  abolition,  has  been  effected  without  hardship  in 
Bradfield,  but  not  desirable  in  Wiltshire,  5588, 
5632-3,  5686-8 ;  but  reduction  to  a  minimum, 
5700-2  ;  out- door  relief  proper  for  men  with  large 
families  unable  to  keep  up  clubs,  6649-50  : 
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suggests  out-door  relief  should  be  supervised  by  Local 
Goyernmeiit  inspector,  5641-2  ;  objects  to  non- 
resident relief,  5-535,  5744-8 ;  does  not  personally 
find  out-relief  is  given  in  aid  of  wages  even  in 
winter,  6566,  6633-4  : 

bread  given  to  out-door  poor  is  good  in  his  union, 
6651-4. 

Relieving  Officers. 

Duties  too  heavy,  numbers  should  be  increased,  6577, 
5730-3  ;  helped  often  by  guardian  of  parish,  5677  : 
relief  stations  undesirable,  should  relieve  poor  at 
their  homes,  5678-85,  6732-7. 

Assistance  op  Eelatives. 

Enforced  from  children  where  there  is  ability  ;  parents 
aijprove,  .6759-61 ;  relatives  do  not  always  come  for- 
ward to  keep  deserving  from  house,  6571-2. 

CnARITY. 

Evils  of  indiscriminate  charity,  6614-6,  5689,  5709-15  : 
organisation  of  chai'ity  desirable,  5689  : 

dole  charities  might  be  well  used  for  deserving  aged, 
5690-1. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Aged  have  not  had  chance  of  joining  good  societies, 
5587;  have  often  been  in  unsound  ones,  5622-8; 
labourers  now  join  good  ones  largely,  5560-4  ;  can 
usually  only  pay  to  one,  6749-60 ;  but  payment 
might  extend  to  old  age  benefit,  576-5-72 ;  sound 
ones  are  driving  out  unsound,  5678  ;  encouraged  by 
restricting  out-relief,  6753 : 

some,  but  not  many,  members  of  beueSt  clubs  seek 
relief,  6549-60,  6625  ;  approves  of  out-relief  in  such 
cases,  563-5-8,  6-548-62 ;  and  where  men  have  paid 
as  long  as  they  could  afford  it,  6620,  6649-50; 
subject  to  the  society  being  approved  by  guardians, 
5-535,  5689-96 : 

old  age  provision  not  popular,  6680 ;  seldom  made  by 
benefit  societies,  6751-2 ;  but  payment  to  cover 
could  be  afforded,  676-5-72  : 

Wiltshire  society,  details  as  to  ;  gives  pensions,  6563, 
5613,  6616,5680,  6683-5,  5748,-5766;  self,  suoport- 
ing,  5776-80. 

Statb  Pensions. 

Are  opposed  to  self-help ;  disapproved  by  experienced 
guardians,  6553-5,  565-5-9,  6763-4. 

Wages,  &c. 

Agricultural  labourers  in  Wiltshire  earn  12s.  to  16s. 

a  week  and  extras  ;  able  to  pay  to  friendly  society, 

and  also  smoke  and  drink ;  particulars,  5656-9. 

5566-8,  5662-9 ;  low  on  downs,  6588 ;  not  affected 

by  out-relief,  5632-3 : 
population  falling  owing  to  migration   for  better 

wages,  5766-8 : 
rent,  average  2s,  a  week,  5674;   allotments  usual, 

5669-73 : 
temperance  increasing,  5675-7. 

Me.  GEOEGE  NEVILE      1  ,oq««  cioqx 

Mk.  aleeed  minkley 

Mk.  Nevile. — Chairman  of  Newark  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, 8977. 

Me.  Minkley  Eelieving  OfiBccr  of  Newark  Union, 

8981. 

Indoor  Eeliep. 
Diet,  9116-9120. 

Out-door  Eelief. 

Particulars  as  to  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Frome 
Wilkinson  : 

(1.)  Samuel  Ashcr,  who  died  in  1883  of  senile 
decay,  aged  87,  8978-9013 ;  (2.)  other  cases  of 
persons  now  alive  and  living  with  or  helped  by 
children,  9014-85,  9100^,  9115  : 
amount  of  out-door  relief  given  increased,  9112-4  ; 
supplemented   in  all  cases   from  other  sources, 
9121-4;  medical  relief  given  in  addition  to  out- 
door relief,  9088-97;  relief  taken  to  paupers  by 
relieving  officers  except  in  parish  of  Newark,  9098. 

Assistance  oe  Eelatives. 

Some  instances  of  unwillingness  to  contribute  to 
support  of  parents,  9126-9 ;  cases  of  paupers 
receiving  out-relief  living  with  or  helped  by 
relatives,  8985-95,  9048-83. 
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Mr.  NEVILE  and  Mr.  MINKLBr— row'. 
Charity. 

Doles  given  to  paupers  in  receipt  of  out-door  r<'lief 
9107-10. 

Me.  EDWIN  N0KE8  (14,964-15,187). 

Is  now  a  working  gardener,  living  at  Lit  kcv  End, 
Bromsgrove,  i4,!t6.j-7  ;  age  (62)  and  fainily  (10 
children  living),  14,964-70, 15,034-6,  16,055-6  ;  past 
career,  15,131-7  ;  lived  a  longtime  mainly  on  bread 
and  potatoes,  15,040-6,  16,l;!0;  position  and  pros- 
pects, 15,014-30;  earns  17s.  a  week,  15,019-20; 
may  have  to  come  on  rates  in  age,  15,024-3.'], 
15,053;  position  of  his  children,  1-5,138-46;  allot- 
ment, 16,010-13,  15,037-40,  15,050-1,  15,115-6. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Pauperism:  much  in  Bromsgrove  Union,  14,973;  due 
largely  to  slackness  of  work,  14,974-6  : 

numbcis  getting  in-door  and  out-door  relief,  14,977- 
82  ;  large  proportion  of  aged  men,  15,062-5  ;  cannot 
say  how  far  they  really  need  l  elief,  15,1-68-60  : 

princi[iled  and  unprincipled  should  have  different 
treatment,  15,069-73, 16,087-8  ;  discrimination  pos- 
sible, 15,074-6  ;  undeserving  now  come  olf  best, 
15,088. 

In-door  Eelief. 

Dislike  of  prospect  of  workhouse,  14,982-3,  15,065-6  : 
character  of  inmates,  16,067-8  : 

has  not  known  a  home  broken  uf)  by  guardians  in 

Bromsgrove  Union,  15,180-4 : 
has  heard  of  a  man  preferring  death  to  entering  the 

workhouse,  15,186-7. 

OuT-DooK  Belief. 

Amount,  2s.  6fl— 3s.,  not  enough,  15,031-3,  15,147-50  ; 

often    supplemented    by    children    with,  whom 

recipients  live,  15,149-60 ;  deserving  should  have 

4s.  or  5s.,  15,077-84,  15,128-9  : 
housing  of  out-door  j)oor,  15,150-4 ;  docs  not  know 

that  guardians  make  inquiries  as  to  conditio'as  iu 

which  they  live,  16,155-7  : 
makes  no  complaint  of  relieving  officer,  15,186. 

Assistance  of  Eelatives. 

Children  cannot  afford  to  help  parents,  but  are  some- 
times summoned,  14,984 : 

his  own  children  unlikely  to  be  able  to  help  him, 
15,034-6,  15,138-46. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Is  in  a  failing  local  club;  particulars,  15,00'lr-8, 
15,053-4,  15,122-5  ;  State  should  inquire  into  such, 
15,057-60 : 

Oddfellows  in  district,  15,117-21  : 

extent  to  which  laljourers  can  pay  for  annuities, 
15,161-4: 

Post  Office  annuities  ;  not  propcrlv  published,  15,165- 
71. 

State  Pensions. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  : — 

Yery  desirable,  14,989-98,  15,009,  16,089;  should 
be  contributory,  15,09-5-6  ;  and  voluntary,  15,113, 
15,172-4 ;  value  of  State  security,  15,097-8 ; 
young  would  join  if  they  understood,  14,991-8, 
16,089-92,  16,114;  could  afford  premiums,  1-5,002, 
15,093-4, 16,104-5,  as  well  as  join  a  club,  15,126-7  ; 
would  delay  early  marriage,  14,999-15,003: 

should  be  open  to  women,  15,106-7  ;  those  too  old 
to  join  should  have  more  out-relief,  16,099-102  : 

those  who  fail  to  join  and  become  destitute  should 
have  in-door  relief,  15.172-9  : 

effect  on  friendly  societies,  15,009. 

Wages,  &c. 

Wages,  10s. — 15s.  a  week  and  extras,  14,985-8, 
1-5,103;  gets  17s.  himself.  15,019-20;  rather  better 
than  formerly,  15,015,  15,164  : 

labourers  generally  live  till  70  or  75,  and  work  till  60 
or  66,  14,971-2  : 

age  of  marriage,  14,999-15,003  : 

cost  of  provisions,  15,043-7,  15,130;  rent  and  rates, 
15,047-51 : 

value  of  allotments,  15,010-3,  15,037-44,  15,115-t); 

rent  for  them,  15,050-1  : 
nailmakers  ;  some  vr omen,  1 5,108-12  ;  a  poor  and  iail- 

ing  industry,  15,131-5, 
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SiE  HUGH  OWEN,  K.C.B.  (1-566). 

Has  had  40  years  experience,  and  been  Secretary  of 
Local  Government  Board  since  1882,  1-3,  538-40. 

G-ENEBAL  POOB  LAW  AdMINISTEATION. 

statutes  and  regulations  as  regards  relief,  67-72  : 
destitution  only  is  legal  test,  79,  260,  299,  417, 
424-5 : 

Tiews  of  Poor  Law  Oommissioners  of  1834  as  to 
proper  conditions  as  to  relief,  299,  316,  319, 
449-55 : 

administration  of  unions  varies  greatly  as  to  mode 
of  relief,  409  : 

practice  as  to  in  or  out  relief  to  aged  poor  ;  cases  in 
which  indoor  relief  is  desirable  for  special  reasons, 
sickness,  bad  character  or  home,  or  negligent  re- 
latives, 171-3,  211  ;  usually  given  else,  171-3  : 

Local  Government  Board  leave  discretion  to  guar- 
dians, 70-2,  262-80,  381-2;  are  prohibited  by 
statute  from  intervening  in  individual  cases,  73  : 

guardians  elected,  ex-ofiicio,  and  nominated,  4-6, 
213-4,  462-4;  duties  of,  as  to  relief,  67-79;  mis- 
cellaneous, 468-76;  can  now  visit  workhouses 
singly  at  any  time,  127-9  : 

responsibility  of  poor  law  oflBcers  to  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  Guardians ;  power  of  dismissal, 
207-9  : 

statistics  of  pauperism  : 
comparison  of  pauperism  in  1849,  1872,  and  1892  ; 
great  and  steady  reduction  of  outdoor,  without 
increase  of  indoor  relief,  33-42,  215-7,  336-8,  435, 
547-8: 

numbers  of  indoor  and  outdoor  poor  on  given  days, 
17-32: 

numbers  of  aged  poor  on  given  days  and  in  a  year 
analysed,  with  particulars  of  London  and  several 
counties,  showing  proportion  to  population,  50- 
66,  218,  339,  3.53-6: 
expenditure  on  poor  relief,  43-9  ;  exemptions  from 

poor  rate,  compound  householders,  210  : 
settlement  and  non-resident  relief  of  aged,  516-31  : 
widows  and  constructive  widows,  31,  175-7,  363-9  : 
army  and  Chelsea  pensioners,  287-96,  440-5  : 
value  of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  336,  435. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Classes  of  poor  law  establishments,  7-16;  size  and 
character  of  workhouses,  150-6;  plans  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Local  Government  Board  ;  their  powers 
as  to  bad  workhouses,  157-9  ;  loans  for  workhouse 
buildings,  196-8 : 

workhouse  best  for  certain  classes  of  aged  for  special 
reasons,  211 : 

more  indulgent  than  formerly,  and  comforts  greatly 

increased  and  hardships  minimised,  541-6  : 
discipline  essential  as  well  as  comfort,  211 : 
name  workhouse  deterrent,  212  : 

excellence  of  best  infirmaries,  attracting  poor,  212, 

386-90  : 
conditions  of  workhouse  life  : 

admission,  80-1  : 

clothing,  86-8  : 

diet,  92,  219-24  ;  for  sick,  492-3 : 
beer,  &c.,  93-5,  495-501  : 
tobacco  and  snuff,  96-7  : 

medical  attendance,  98  ;  "  extras,"  493-501  : 
nursing,  47  : 

provision  for  imbeciles,  11-12,  356-62  : 
punishments,  99-104)  : 
employment,  89-91  : 
literature,  110-11  : 

arrangements  for  religious  instruction,  &c  ,  502-15  : 

visiting  and  leave  out,  105-9  : 

facilities  for  complaints  by  paupei's,  207  : 

duties  of  officers;  master,  112-4;  matron,  115;  medi- 
cal officer,  488-501 : 

visits  of  justices,  guardians,  and  ladies,  122-31; 
visiting  committees,  116-21 ;  of  Local  Government 
Inspectors,  132-42  : 

classification,  82-5,  189-60  ;  difficulty  of  sub-dividing 
by  past  character,  191-6,  543,  550-4 : 

county  or  other  large  areas  tor  indoor  relief,  argu- 
ments for  and  against;  would  improve  classifica- 
tion, but  take  poor  far  from  friends  and  reduce 
individual  interest  of  guardians,  436-7,  552-4. 

OuT-nooii  Relief. 

Undesirable  for  aged,  in  certain  cases,  owing  to  infirmi- 
ties, bad  homes  or  character,  or  negligent  relatives, 
211 ;  usually  given  to  aged  in  other  cases,  171-3: 


SiK  HUGH  OWEN,  K.C.B.—cont.  : 

rules  in  some  unions  as  to  out-relief,  370-80,  460-1  : 

need  of  careful  inquiry,  where  given,  urged  by  Local 
Government  Board,  174,  265,  381 : 

allowances  often  inadequate,  2u6,  256,  261,  275-80 : 

incomings  should  be  reckoned  if  definite  and  ascer- 
tainable, 245-52,  305-11  : 

relief  in  aid  of  wages  and  earnings  less  a  dano-er  in 
case  of  old.  316,  478-80  : 

restriction  of  out-relief  often  due  to  one  man;  ex- 
amples, 175-7 ;  saves  money,  22.5-41,  348-52 ;  not 
increasing  indoor  relief,  as  9  in  10  who  take  oat- 
door  refuse  indoor  relief,  236-9  ;  does  not  drive  poor 
elsewhere,  242,  391-4;  change  should  be  gradual 
without  legal  pressure,  435,  632;  charity  should 
meet  hard  cases,  178-81,  188,  318-9,  429-33  : 

powers  of  magistrates  as  to  relief  seldom  exercised, 
465-7;  of  other  persons,  78: 

medical  relief,  leading  to  out-relief,  457-9  : 

relief  on  loan,  166-70. 

Believing  Officers. 

Powers  and  duties  of  relieving  oflicers,  74-8  ;  no 
return  of  number  of  cases  given  to  each,  383 ; 
application  and  report  book,  76-7. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Law  (43  Eliz.  c.  2.  s.  6)  and  practice  as  to,160-5,  331-5, 
415-6,  428 : 

compulsory  only  by  order  of  magistrates  being  satis- 
fied as  to  ability  to  contribute,  165- 

Chakity. 

Charity  meets  hard  cases  in  strict  unions,  178-81, 
188,  318-9  ;  hardship  thus  avoided,  429-33  : 

api^lication  of  endowed  charitable  doles  to  those  in 
receipt  of  relief ,  ruling  of  Court  of  Chancery  against, 
426-7,  556-8,  666. 

Benefit  Societies. 

Make  against  pauperism,  395,  633-7 ;  hut  bad  ones 

too  often  joined,  438-9  : 
members  in  general  given  out-relief,  if  any,  281-3, 

438: 

often  stop  benefits  if  workhouse  is  taken,  267-8,  287- 
96,  322-30,  404-8 : 

pensions  usually  only  partially  reckoned  by  guardians 
in  granting  relief,  discussion  of  practice,  199- 
200,  243-61,  396-403,  417-26,  438 ;  view  and  letter 
of  central  board  on  the  point,  299-304  ;  comparison 
with  case  of  other  earnings,  306-15 ;  seldom  given 
directly  for  old  age,  537  : 

return  of  paupers  who  have  been  in  benefit  societies, 
201-5,  322-30,  402-8. 

State  oe  Rate  Pensions. 

Principle  of  "  State  pensions  "  similar  to  out-relief, 

482-4,  559-62,  565  : 
pensions  of  civil  servants  are  deferred  pay,  562-4. 

De.  H.  J.  PAINE  (5161-5390). 

Is  chairman  of  Cardiff  guardians,  5161-4;  knows 
the  urban  parishes  best,  5182. 

Geneeal  Pooe  Law  Administbation. 

Statistics  of  union,  large  area  and  population,  6165- 
70 ;  increasing,  5183-7 ;  is  both  urban  and  rural, 
5173-5,  5248 ;  numbers  of  guardians,  5167  : 
deserving  should  have  preferential  treatment,  5229, 
6317,  5355-60 ;   thinks  it   easy  to  discriminate, 
6238,  5355-60 : 
rates  largely  paid  by  working  classes,  5235  : 
settlement  of  aged  might  be  abolished,  6247  : 
thinks  many  temperate  persons  are  paupers,  5257-8. 
Bate  Pensions. 

Scheme  of  pensions  for  deserving  aged  from  a 
separated  rate  fund,  not  as  paupers,  5229-43,  5332 ; 
pension  should  vary,  but  rarely  exceed  4s.  4d.  a 
week,  cost  iji  house,  5233-5,  6364;  house  should 
be  pressed  if  this  is  not  enough,  5286-8;  suggested 
conditions  :  respectability,  and  efforts  to  save, 
5231-2,  5238-9,  5286;  relieving  officers  should 
learn  facts  as  to  desert  of  proposed  pensioners, 
5231,  6237,  6348;  questioning  applicants,  5231, 
6238 ;  and  inquire  often  as  to  recipients,  5231-2 ; 
number  should  be  increased,  6238 ;  decisions  should 
be  by  guardians,  6349 ;  might  be  temporary  at 
fii'st,  in  view  of  immigrants,  -5239,  6350-2;  would 
encourage  to  join  benefit  societies,  6240-1,  5289, 
6294-305,  5365, 538-5-7;  would  be  out  relief  without 
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the  discredit,  5297-8  ;  would  not  increase  rates,  or 
attract  numerous  applicants,  as  those  who  save 
keep  off  rates,  5240-3,  5338-40 ;  this  examined, 
5361-77  ;  would  not  be  given,  if  relatives  well  able 
to  keep,  5273-81 ;  effect  on  voluntary  aid  of  non- 
paupers  by  relatives,  5378-83. 

Indook  Relief. 

Numbers  of  indoor  poor,  in  a  year,  and  at  one  time, 
5177,  6191-3,  5203,  5211,  5226-8;  workhouise  not 
full,  5211 ;  bad  conduct  rare,  5354 ;  distinct  in- 
firmary, 5177,  5224 ;  medical  attendance  and 
trained  nursing,  52241-6 ;  accommodation  for  aged 
males,  5208 ;  females,  5204-7 ;  married  couples, 
few  in  house,  5214-5;  diet,  no  complaints;  aged, 
after  60,  should  have  better  diet,  tobacco,  and  tea 
in  own  wards,  5216-8,  5223,  5267-70 ;  employment 
light,  5219  ;  literature,  5220  ;  visitors,  5221-2. 

Classification. 

Of  aged,  by  conduct  mainly,  and  past  character, 
5208-13. 
Out-door  Relief. 

Numbers,  half  over  60,  and  cost,  5181,  5188-90,  5196- 
5200 ;  swelled  by  low  class  immigrants,  but  fairly 
low  and  not  rising,  5250-1 ;  relief  committees, 
5178-82  : 

given  to  deserA'ing  aged  over  60,  unless  ill,  or  in  bad 
homes,  5194,  5201-2,  5359-60;  not  much  abused, 
5315;  distinction  of  character  practicable,  5238, 
5355-60  ;  indoor  cost  {4s.  4cZ.)  not  exceeded,  5283  ; 
other  means  supplemented  to  this  extent,  5202;  but 
special  sick  cases  given  larger  out-relief  if  they 
decline  infirmary,  5194-5 ;  but  indoor  relief  usually 
pressed  in  sickness,  5194,  5287 ;  relief  on  loan, 
5342-3. 
Believing  Officers. 

Five  in  number,  5172-3  ;  50  cases  each  weekly.  5346-7 ; 
inform  guardians  as  to  facts  of  cases,  5238  ;  make 
careful  inquiries  and  surprise  visits,  5314-6,  5345. 

Assistance  oi'  Relatives. 

Required  from  sons  with  good  wages  able  to  help, 
5278-9  ;  amounts  recovered,  5341-4  ;  probable 
effect  of  rate  pensions  on,  5278-81,  5378-83. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Good  ones  largely  joined  much  more  than  formerly, 
details,  5240-1 ;  members  scarcely  ever  seek  relief, 
5254,  5334-8  ;  except  widows  with  insurance  money, 
of  which  guardians  take  no  account,  5254,  5318-9  ; 
might  be  helped  by  rich  joining,  5241,  5252; 
generally  give  at  Cardiff  3s.  &d.  a  week  for  old  age, 
without  sickness,  5261-6  : 

supplementation  of  small  allowances  by  rate  pensions, 
6253-60 ;  does  not  think  this  would  check  adequate 
insurance,  6260,  5294-6,  6299-305,  5327-9 ;  as  self- 
supi^ort  is  preferred  to  any  public  aid,  5289-93, 
5329-31 ;  and  benefit  club  payments  are  usually 
fixed,  5295,  5299-300. 

State  or  Rate  Pensions. 

Contributory  pensions  desirable,  but  difficult,  5384-5. 
Mate  Pensions  :  see  scheme  above. 

"Wages,  &c. 

High  wages  (18s.  to  30s.  for  unskilled)  and  prosperity 
of  Cardiff,  .5244-6,  5249,  5271-2  ,  5306-10 ;  accidents 
frequent,  but  work  not  unduly  exhausting,  5311-3; 
approves  of  early  marriages,  5273-4,  5388-90 ; 
great  immigration,  5183-7,  5238 ;  lowest  immi- 
^ants,  esneoially  Irish,  become  paupers,  525], 
5352. 

Rev.  L.  R.  PHELPS  (3857-4049). 

Is  guardian  of  Oxford  Union  and  Chairman  of  local 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  3857-61  ;  speaks 
mainly  as  to  Oxford,  3946-7. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 
Oxford  Union  : 

constitution  of  Union,  3862  ;  University  guardians 
a  minority,   3862,   3662-6;  diflBcult  conditions 
of  Oxford  owing  to  University  and  intermittent 
employment,  3956-9.  3968.  3991,  4031  : 
Headiugton  Union,  3909-12,  3971,  3987 : 
present  law  as  to  aged  poor  works  admirably,  3945  ; 
,    10  per  cent,  only  of  aged  are  paupers,  3972-8  ;  strict 
system  preferable,,  even  without  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  hardship  would  be  slight,  4023-33  ; 
women  guardians  desirable,  4047-9. 


Rev.  L.  R.  PHELPS— ton/. 
Indoor  Relief. 

Numbers,  never  full,  3863-8  ;  no  increase  from  strict 
system,  3967;  preferred  often  in  old  ago  by  out- 
door poor  and  Charity  Organisation  .Society 
pensioners,  3937-9 ;  increased  comfort.M  proper, 
corresponding  to  improvement  outside,  3944; 
dietary,  3871-4,  4044-5;  nursing  and  accommoda- 
tion for  sick,  3875;  ti'ained  nursing  needful,  3994 ; 
senile  dements,  3869-70,  3882 ;  mari  ied  couples, 
3879-81;  leave  of  absence  and  visits  of  friends, 
3876-8,  4017;  good  garden,  3940-3  : 

classification  by  character  not  attempted,  3883 ;  few 
deserving  in  house,  401o  : 

good  officers,  3997-9  ;  visiting  by  ladies,  good  result?, 
3995-6. 

OuT-Dooii  Relief. 

Restricted  in  (Oxford,  and  now  i)ractical!y  abolished 
with  aid  of  Charity  Oi-ganisatiou  Societ}-,  with  best 
results,  3884-94,  3902,':3948  ;  and  api)ruval  now  of 
public,  3900;  no  cases  of  hardship,  3924-5,3990; 
process  gradual,  3979 ;  does  not  think  it  causes 
migration,  3985 ;  reduced  rates,  4015  : 

lavish  out-)elicf  demoralising,  being  thought  a 
"  right,''  4003-4,  4034-5  : 

allowances  given  inadequate,  3893-4,  4000-1. 

Relieving  Officers. 

Inquiries  in  relief  cases,  3895-9;  only  one  for  Union 
3897-9,  3983-4. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Induced  by  moral  pressure,  .3926-7  ;  workhouse  tost 
in  rare  cases  of  oljstinato  refusal  by  tliosc  well  able 
to  help,  3928-30. 

Charity. 

Charity  Organisation  Society  in  Oxford  :  co-operation 
with  Oxford  Guardians,  has  helpfnl  restriction  of 
out-relief,  3885,  3891,  39U3-6 ;  applicants  now 
come  to  Charity  Organisation  Society  first,  3971; 
deserving  cases  met,  3924,  4025-7 ;  funds  ample, 
3906  ;  pensions,  amount  of,  7s.  a  week,  3913-6, 
4011  ;  few  required,  3949-55,  3988-90  ;  how 
obtained,  3917-23,4012;  co-operation  with  other 
charitable  agencies,  3917-23  ;  methods  of  inquiry, 
3908;  conditions,  3989;  co-operate  partly  with 
Headiugton  guardians,  3909-12,  3971 ;  mainly  a 
university  society,  3992-3 : 

municipal  aid  of  charity  undesiraljle,  4003-4;  system 
of  co-operation  simple  and  applicable  anywhere, 
4016-7: 

voluntary  effort  useful,  even  with  lax  poor  law, 
4007-10. 

endowed  charities  :  give  some  pensions  on  advice  of 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  3895-9. 

Benefit  Societies. 

Members  very  seldom  apply  for  relief,  3931-3 :  socie- 
ties help,  and  also  profit  by  strict  system,  4002. 

State  Pensions. 

Disapproves,  as  uncalled  for,  3960-1 : 

public   aid   more   injurious    than  charity;  400.i-4. 

4034-5,  4043  ;  except  in  serious  disease.  4005-6  : 
deferred  pay  and  State  relief  distinguished,  4035-43. 

Wages,  &c. 

Standard  of  living,  &c.,  much  raised,  3902;  teetotallers 
never  come  on  rates,  to  his  knowledsre,  3934, 
4018-24. 


Mr.  frank  PICKERING  (16,414-16,447). 

Is  aged  56  ;  has  been  a  miner  since  the  age  of  7,  1 6, 414 
-7 ;  knows  the  miners  well,  16,418,  16,422  ;  has 
been  in  friendly  societies  since  17,  16,426. 

agrees  generally  with  Mr.  Burton.  16,422,  16,427. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration  : 

Indoor  relief  thought  degrading,  16,418-21,  16.426; 

should  not  be  forced  on  old  ratepayers,  16.418 ; 

workhouse  left  and  dreaded  because  of  confine- 
ment, &c..  16,421.  16.439. 

nearly  all  in  Ashby  LTnion  who  can  live  outside 
get  out-relief,  16,421. 

ont-relief  should  be  giveu  as  well  as  club  pay,  16,426- 
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Mk.  PICKERING— (Oii^ 

Benefit  Societies. 

Has  been  in  societies  since  17,  16,426 ;  out-relief 
shoald  be  added  to  society  benefits,  16,426. 

State  Pensions. 

State-aided  pensions  desired  by  miners,  16,422-6, 
16,428-38,  16,441-7;  with  contributions  according 
to'carnings,  16,422,  16,444-6;  to  be  stopped  from 
wages  at  place  of  work,  16,424-5 ;  to  be  com- 
pulsory, 16,422-6  ;  to  be  supplemented  from  taxes 
or  rates  by  State,  16,428-36;  amount  of  pension 
to  be  uniform,  16,441-3,  16,447. 


Mil.  JAMES  PITKIN  (14,051-14,343), 

J.abonrer  in  BuckinghamBhire,  14,054-8 ;  family, 
14,081,  14,103-11,14262-6;  has  had  difficulties  from 
sickness  and  tmallne.s  of  wages,  14,125-7  ;  wages, 
14  0(i7-!50,  14.088,  14,179-82,  14.183-4;  allotment, 
14  069-61.  14,082-7.  14,185,  14,225-9,  14,242-6; 
rates,  14,097-102  ;  rent,  14,062-6  : 

is  member  of  si  k  club,  14.091-6,14,141-3, 14,277-81, 
14,310-3;  agent  for  selling  seeds,  14,230-3; 
teetotaler  for  14  years,  14,282-6  : 

savings,  14,314-6  ;  no  provision  for  old  age,  14,269-('0  : 

has  oilce  had  out-relief  through  illnesn,  14,089-94. 

G.VNEKAL  Pooii  Law  Administbation. 
Population  of  Swanbourne,  14,112  : 
causes  of  pauperism,  14,286-92  : 

discrimination  of  character  difficult,  14,271-6, 
14,293-9 : 

name  of  pauper  objectionable,  14,175-8. 

Indooe-Relief. 

Dislike  of,  14,144-G  ;  loss  of  liberty,  14,147,  14,231-7  : 
leave   of  absence,   14,148-60;    clothing  sufficient, 

14,161-4 ;  nurse  appointed,  14,161-3,  14,238-41 ; 
few  old  people  relieved  in-doors,  14,190-6  : 
need  of  classification,  14,164-5,  14,305-6. 

Odt-Door  Relief. 
Usually  given  to  the  aged,  14,113-4,  14,189  ;  should 
be  given  to  the  respectable  and  unfortunate, 
14,300-4;  old  women  usually  relieved  outside, 
14,160 ;  less  expensive  than  relief  indoors,  14,174 : 
amount,  14,116,  14,206-7;  insufficient  unless  sup- 
plemented, 14,137-40 ;  5s.  should  be  minimum, 
14.307-9  : 

out-door  paupers  do  not  work  for  wages,  14,215-9, 
14,222-4  ;  some  have  been  members  of  sick  clubs, 
14,116-7  ;  relief  sometimes  in  winter  only,  14,220-1 : 

relieving  officer  often  uncivil,  14,202-4 ;  takes  out- 
relieflio  jiay  stations,  14,197-201. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Impossible  often  in  addition  to  subscription  to  club, 

14  267-8 ;  or  if  they  have  large  families,  14,105, 

14,128-31,  14,208-9,  14,262-4,  14,257-9  : 
hard  cases  of  relatives  compelled  to  assist,  14,132-6 : 
compulsion  can  only  be  enforced   by  magistrate's 

order,  14,211-4: 
assistance  should  be  in  addition  to  relief  or  pension, 

14,260-1. 

Chahity. 

Land  belonging  to  parish  charity,  14,186-8. 

Benefit  Societies. 

Village  clubs,  14,141-3 : 

relief  given  to  members  receiving  club  pay,  14j339- 
43. 

State  Pensions. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme. 

Initial  contribution  too  heavy,  14,166-73,  14,247-51, 
14,317-38 : 

free  pensions  would  be  most  popular,  14,265-6. 

Wages,  &c. 

General  wages,  14,118,  14,124  : 
allotments,  J4,119-23. 


Mk.  S.  B.  PROVIS,  C.B.  (17,460-17,53'J). 

Is  Legal  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  17,460-1. 


Mil.  PROVIS,  C.B.—cont. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Poor  Law  Statutes  :  number  and  complication, 
17,462-71 :  possibility  and  advantage  of  consolida- 
tion, 17,465-7:  difficulties,  17.468-7U:  possibility 
of  a  digest,  17,486-7  : 

Orders  of  Local  Government  Board  as  to  powers  and 
duties  of  guardians  and  officers.  17,472-6,  17,498- 
502 ;  17,507-16  :  published  in  an  expensive  form, 
17,476 :  future  orders  will  be  sold  separately  under 
Rules  Publication  Act,  1893,  17,476:  many  parts 
now  obsolete,  17,474,  17,498-502  :  consolidation 
would  be  of  much  value,  17,473-5  :  will  probably 
now  be  taken  up  again,  17,473  : 

extracts  from  Orders  as  to  duties  of  officers  now 
usually  sent  only  on  demand,  17,501:1-14 :  will  in 
future  be  sent  on  appointment,  17,476,  17,515-6  : 
dutifs  now  usually  learned  indirectly.  17,518, 
17,524-5 : 

Local  Government  Board  prohibited  from  ordering 
relief  in  individual  cases,  17,528-9:  extent  of  dis- 
cretion of  guardians  as  to  mode  of  relief,  17,630-4  : 
each  case  to  be  considered  on  its  merits,  subject  to 
the  regulations,  17,5.32^ : 

power  conferred  on  board  of  guardians  by  sec.  8  of 
Poor  Law  Act,  1879,  to  combine  for  any  relief 
purposes  by  independent  joint  committee,  17,477- 
85,  17,488-97 :  has  only  once  been  used,  17,478-9, 
17,488-93 :  difficulties  as  to  raising  money  and  loss 
of  guardians"  control.  17,478,  17,484,  17,488-93  : 
suggestions  for  meeting  these,  17,493-7  : 

power  to  dissolve  unions,  17,503-6  : 

sanitary  administration  and  officers,  17,517,  17,523, 
17,627 :  exti-acts  from  duties  sent  to  officers,  17,527  : 
examination  in  London,  17,517. 


Me.  JOHN  HENRY  SMITH  (15,317-15,394). 

Lives  at  Hampton,  Meriden  Union,  15,317-8  ;  has 
been  a  labourer  since  childhood,  except  for  ten 
years  in  army  ;  is  now  parish  roadman,  15,319-26. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Pauperism  in  age  mostly  from  misfortune,  15,372-4. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Workhouse  dreaded,  15,340-1,  15,360: 
Meriden  Workhouse  clean,  15,344  ;  but  bad  as  sociates : 
his  mother's  case,  15,340-44. 

Outdoor  Relief. 

2s.  6cl.  and  loaf,  16,345  ;  earnings  allowed,  15,346-7  ; 

inadequate,  should  be  5s.,  15,348-52 ;  case  of  his 

parents,  15,349,  15,390-4 : 
only  decent  people  should  have  it,  15,352-9. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Societies  in  district,  15,383-6 ;  no  medical  clnhs, 
15,387-0 : 

not  himself  in  a  society,  16,339 ;  regrets  this. 
15,381-6;  his  father's  failed,  16,339,15,380-1;  son 
in  a  juvenile  branch,  15,386. 

State  Pensions. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  : 

Needed  and  popular,  15,327-30,  15,361-4;  women 
would  join,  15.368-9  ;  marriage  be  delayed, 
15,369-71 : 

51.  premium  (case  2)  best  in  two  parts  at  25  and  30, 
15,331-2,  15,365-7  ;  value  of  payments  in  boy- 
hood, 15,328, 15.333-6,  16,386  : 
age  for  pension  65,  but  might  vary,  15,376-9  : 
not  harmful  to  friendly  societies,  16,337-8. 

Wages,  &c. 

Both  his  parents  worked  after  80  :  particulars.  15,339, 
15,393-4. 


Me.  THOMAS  BALLAN  STEAD  (12,354-12,565). 
Permanent  Secretary  of  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 
12,354-5,  12,459. 

General  Poor  Law  .A.dministkation. 

Thinks    official    expenses  unduly   large,  12,441, 
12,444-5 : 

thrifty  and  unthrifty  treated  alike,  12,442-3,  12,446, 
12,554-6: 
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respectable  should  be  classified  aud  put  together  if 

relieved  indoors,  12,446-8,  12,492-6,  12,552-3  : 
inquiry  into  poor  law  desired,  12,438. 

Benefit  Societies. 
Friendly  societies  capable  of  providing  for  old  ago  ; 
will  insist  on  contributions  for  superannuation 
benefits  as  well  as  sick  benefits,  12,464-5,  12,469  ; 
contributions  not  too  heavy  if  begun  early,  12,466- 
8 ;  no  class  of  labourer  unable  to  join  a  friendly 
society,  12,488-91  ;  amount  out  of  total  population 
belonging  to  friendly  societies,  12,470-7  : 
deferred  annuities  not  now  popular,  12,548-9  : 
numbers  of  friendly  society  members  on  boards  of 
guardians,  12,502-5  :  friendly  societies  do  not  ask 
for  better  treatment  of  members  or  past  members 
than  other  thrifty  persons,  12,506-7 ;  members  in 
want  should  have  out-door  rather  than  indoor 
relief,  12,561-5 ;  assistance  from  guardians  supple- 
mentary to  benefits  would  not  lead  to  insufficient 
benefits,  12,557-60 ;  members  relieved  indoors 
should  not  be  herded  with  the  disreputable. 
12,446-8,  12,492-6,  12,552-3;  friendly  society  in 
village  of  Pistyll,  Wales,  helped  by  guardians, 
12,399-401 : 

objections  of  friendly  societies  to  State  aid  or  assis- 
tance from  rates,  12,550-1 ;  to  State  interference 
generally,  12,429,  12,646;  preferential  treatment 
of  members  as  such  indirectly  a  subvention  from 
rates  to  friendly  societies,  12,492-6. 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 

Number  of  members,  12,356  ;  number  of  members  in 
London,  12,478-82 ;  increase  of  numbers,  12,411- 
12 ;  much  larger  number  of  old  persons  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  in  30  years'  time,  12,536-41 ;  per- 
centage of  members  under  and  over  65,  12,406-10, 
12,509-11,  12,526: 

women  admitted  by  order  issued  1892,  12.357  ;  num- 
ber of  female  courts,  12,358-60  : 

secessions,  12,413;  causes  of,  12,414,12,416-18;  con- 
tributions of  those  in  temporary  difficulties  paid 
out  of  Subsidiary  Benefit  Fund.  12,418-20; 
12,487 : 

returns  of  Foresters  applying  for  poor  law  relief : 
method  of  collecting  returns,  12,375,  12,483,  12,602, 
12,513-24;  numbers,  causes,  and  treatment  in  Eng- 
land, 12,361-5, 12,483  ;  numbers  small  owing  to  pro- 
vision of  friendly  society,  12,512 ;  principally  old 
persons,  12,527-35;  amount  of  benefit  taken  into 
account  by  guardians  in  fixing  amount  of  relief, 
12,366  ;  half  amount  taken  into  account,  12,367  ; 
cases  of  members  of  Foresters  treated  more  favour- 
ably than  non-members,  12,368-9  ;  number  of  in- 
door and  out-door  cases,  12,369-74;  opinions  as  to 
administration  of  poor  law  in  difi'erent  districts, 
12,376-83,  12,38-5-93  ;  complaints  mostly  about  old 
persons,  12,508  ;  treatment  of  members'  widows, 
12,384  ;  facts  as  to  members  applying  for  relief  in 
Wales,  12,394-8 ;  in  Scotland,  12,401 ;  in  Ireland, 
12,401 ;  in  Isle  of  Man,  12,401 : 

amount  Daid  in  benefits  since  founding  of  the  society, 
12,402-5 : 

superannuation  fund  started  (1882),  12.425-6  ;  no  de- 
mand for  superannuation  benefits.  12,427,  12,452 ; 
reason,  the  indifference  of  youth,  12,453  : 

power  of  High  Court  over  branches,  12,484-6;  size  of 
courts,  12,525. 

State  Pensions. 

"Equitable"  pension  scheme  approved  by  High 
Court  of  Foresters,  12.422,  12,438-40,  12,542  ;  no 
scheme  at  present  suggested  equitable,  12,438, 
12,449-50: 

objections  of  friendly  societies  to  either  State  aid  or 
assistance  from  the  rates,  12,551. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme : 

Condemned  by  resolution  of  High  Court  of  Foresters 
(1892),  12,424, 12,428;  involves  State  interference 
with  friendly  societies,  12,429-30  ;  contributions 
are  too  small,  12,431-36 ;  ineffective,  because  no 
demand  for  pensions.  12,454-8  ;  inequitable,  be- 
cause it  involves  a  State  subsidy  for  a  voluntary 
scheme,  12,543-7 ;  State  subsidy  would  eualjlo 
State  to  undersell  friendly  societies,  12,436  ;  State 
competition  would  prevent  superannuation  busi- 
ness being  undertaken  by  friendly  societies, 
12,437  12,460-5 : 

Mr.  Booth's  scheme ;  logical,  but  unnecesaary,  12,451. 


Mk.  WILLIAM  STEELE  (9130-9472). 

Is  secretary  of  Northumberland  and  Durliani  Miners' 
Permanent  Relief  Fund,  9130. 

Miners'  Permanent  Relief  Ftjnd. 

Area  and  objects,  9131-4,  9185  ;  unions  in  eoallield, 
9382-92;  imiiiber  of  members,  9149  ;  inchide  nearly 
all  the  miners,  9320-3;  deatb,  accident,  and  old 
age,  but  not  sick  benefit,  9134,  9171-6 ;  death  and 
disablements,  9229-40: 

history  and  financial  position  of  fund,  9150-69, 
9171-2,  9176  ;  regi.stration  and  valuation,  9330-42  ; 
rules  elastic  but  must  be  observed,  9272-5  : 

members  often   in  benefit  societies,  9171,  9177-9, 
9233;  but  aged  generally  in  bad  ones,  9323. 
Old  Age  Provision. 

Average  age  of  coming  on  fund,  67 :  time  on  it,  3-4. 
years,  9168-9  ;  aged  usually  entirely  depend  on 
fund  and  relatives,  9323-9  : 

benefit  4s.  a  week,  9154;  after  at  least  10  years' 
membership,  9167  ;  fixed,  without  I'egard  to  other 
means,  9344-8,  9409-13  ;  condition,  permanent  in- 
capacity after  60,  9135-44,  9148;  medical  cer- 
tificate required,  914-5-7: 

contribution  U^d.  a  week,  9154,  9160:  levied  as  part 
of  M.  for  fund  generally,  but  old  age  accounts  kept 
separate,  9310-22  : 

fund  insufficient  for  total  maintenance  :  contribiition 
should  be  supplemented,  but  further  charge  though 
small  should  not  be  thrown  on  the  men,  9170-6, 
9400-8 : 

popular  with  miners  in  this  corporate  form,  I '194-8  ; 
but  mainly  for  the  other  benefits  of  fund,  9306-10, 
9356-9  ;  reserve  fund  not  enough  for  present  pen- 
sioners, 9343. 

Present  relation  of  Fund  to  Poor  Law. 

Supplementation  by  guardians  under  present  poor 
law:  generally  none,  9202-20,  9223,  9241-9:  only 
gives  opinion,  9349-51 ;  60  per  cent,  do  not  apply 
owing  to  pauper  stigma,  &c.,  9244,9299;  20  per 
cent,  are  refused,  and  20  per  cent,  aided,  9244  ; 
refusals  may  be  cases  where  children  should  help, 
9466-70 ;  half  relief  pay  only  sometimes  reckoned 
by  guardians,  9241  ;  4s.  a  week  thought  to  be  above 
destitution,  9246-9;  law  as  to  destitution  test 
must  be  observed  while  in  force,  like  his  society's 
rules,  9271-5 ;  but  merit  and  poverty,  not  simply 
destitution,  should  be  test  of  relief,  9268-70: 

few  members  of  fund  in  workliouse  :  allowance  in 
such  cases  stopped,  9206-12,  9221-2,  9227. 
Rate  or  other  aid  to  Fund  suggested. 

Mineral  owners  and  large  ratepayers  should  assist 
relief  fund,  9170-6,  9180-7,  9200-1,  9279-80, 
9359-68,  9372-3,  9395-7;  might  then  be  repre- 
sented on  it,  9460-3 ;  2s.  a  week  should  be  added 
to  the  4s.  from  the  fund,  9199  : 

rate  in  aid  should  be  graduated,  9260-7  ;  difiiculty  of 
this,  9367-70;  relation  of  such  rate  to  wages, 
9281-4,  9287 : 

contributions  for  general  benefits  might  be  one-third 
each  by  workmen,  employers,  and  rates,  9372-5. 

Benffit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Old  age  provision  does  not  attract  young,  though  can 
be  made  at  little  cost,  9278,  9352-3  ;  would  attract 
if  State-aided,  9354-5  ;  Post  Office  annuities  not 
used,  9276-7  : 

partial  provision  should  be  raised  to  competence  for 
necessaries,  9268-70,  9412-44,  9465 ;  admits  this 
miglit  check  adequate  provision,  9440-51 ;  improvi- 
dent should  be  barely  kept  from  starvation, 
9451-5 : 

self-help  should  be  subsidised,  9188-91,  9260,  9412-5  ; 
without  pauper  stigma  to  promote  thrift,  9299- 
9305. 

State  Pensions. 

State-aided  pensions  would  encourage  self-lielp,  !'188, 
93-54-5 ;  would  not  injure  miners'  relief  fund, 
9393-4. 

Wages,  &c. 

About  4s.  6(7.  a  day  for  young,  9192-3,  9250-6 ;  os. 

general  average,  1^288  :  necessary  expenses  on  good 

food,  &c.  by  young,  9289-98  ;  total  pay  about  60J. 

a  year,  allowing  for  days  lost,  9188,  9398-9 ; 
longevity  of  some  miners :  applicants  for  old  age 

pension  sometimes  over  80,  9138-45,  9470-2  : 
marriage  later  than  formerly,  9285-6. 
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Mb.  JOHN  VALENTINE  STEVENS^(17,219-17,459). 

Is  a  tia-plate  worker,  living  at  Birmingham,  17,219- 
20 ;  a  Forester,  17,323-4,  17,337 ;  member  of  Tin 
Plate  Workers'  Society,  17,308-13. 

General  Pooh  Law  Administration. 

Statistic?  as  to  parish  of  Birmingham,  17,264-7 ; 
guardians,  17,391-3 ;  administration  very  good, 
but  sometimes  hard  on  deserving,  17,261,  17,381- 
93  ;  not  enough  discrimination,  17,385,  17,454  : 

mode  of  ascertaining  desert :  importance  of  inquiries 
as  to  past  of  aged,  17,371-93,  17,441-5 ;  might  be 
made  as  in  trade  unions,  17,410-3  ;  non-pauperism 
in  youth  as  a  test,  17,373-8 : 

out  relief  should  be  more  freely  given  to  deserving 
who  cannot  provide,  especially  women,  17,292-6, 
17,316-20,  17,367-71 ;  as  a  superannuation  fund 
for  those  needing  it,  17,321;  this  would  not  injure 
thrift  like  State  pensions,  17,427-31;  now  generally 
given,  17,446-52;  but  destitution  should  not  be 
required,  17,451-2 : 

reduction  of  pauperism  and  cost,  17,432-9 ;  rate- 
payers would  dislike  increase  but  not  community, 
17,439-40. 

Indooe  Eelief. 

Many  deserving  shrink  from  going  to  workhouse, 
17,261 ;  sometimes  unduly  pressed,  17,261 ;  proper 
for  undesei-ving,  17,385  ;  and  too  popular  with  them, 
17,454-6 : 

inflrmai'y,  17,456-8: 

management  of  workhouse  and  infirmary  admirable, 
17,458 ;  indoor  cost  per  head,  17,265-6. 

Otjtdooe  Relief. 

Should  be  given  as  a  right  to  deserving  aged  who 
could  not  provide,  17,292-6,  17,316-20  ;  enough  to 
keep  out  of  workhouse,  17,423-5;  say,  6s.  or  6s.  a 
week ;  17,295-6 ;  without  waiting  for  destitution, 
17,452: 

is  generally  given  now,  except  in  special  oases, 
17,446-50: 

hard  case  of  refusal  to  widow  and  gr?i,ndchild,  17,268- 
75 ;  to  parent  living  with  dauarhter  and  son-in-law, 
17,276-86: 

staff  for  investigation,  17,446. 

Assistance  of  Relatia'es. 

No  man  earning  30s.  is  morally  bound  to  keep 

pare  uts,  17,287-9: 
hard  case  :  out-relief  for  wife's  mother  refused  to  a 

man  with  six  children ;  earnings  of  family  51s.  a 

week,  17,276-86,  17,291,  17,421-2. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Value  of  trade  and  friendly  society  provision, 
17,224-6;  suflacient  with  liberal  poor  law,  17,321-2; 
members  object  to  State  or  rate  aid  for  societies, 
17,408-9: 

Foresters :  give  reduced  sick  pay  for  age,  17,226-8, 
17,242-4,  17,336,  17,404-5  ;  payments  and  benefits, 
17,229-44 ;  separate  old  age  scheme,  not  accepted 
as  compulsory,  17,226-8,  17,397;  will  be  preferred 
with  knowledge.  17,406-7;  have  many  agricultural 
labourers,  17,369-70 ;  age  of  members,  17,337-43 ; 
actuarial  position  of  district,  17,237-41 : 

Ebenezer  Dividing  Society  give  reduced  sick  pay  in 
age,  17,331-3 : 

trade  society  superannuation  or  disablement  funds : 
amounts,  conditions,  and  times  of  benefits,  17,245- 
54,  17,343-6;  carpenters  and  joiners,  17,245-7; 
coachmakers,  17,248-51 ;  tin-plate  workers,  17,347- 
66:  _ 

modes  of  saving  at  Birmingham,  17, 114 ;  not  much  in 
house  property,  17,41.5-9. 

State  Pensions. 
Mr.  Chambei'lain's  Scheme : 

Artisans  nearly  all  opposed :  prefer  elastic  pro- 
vision of  societies,  17,223-5 ;  all  central  inter- 
ference disliked,  17,459. 
objections : 

age  too    late,    and  would   depend    on  trade, 
17,256-8 : 

would  penalise  other  saving,  17,398-400  : 
State  interference  with  friendlv  and  trade 
societies,  17,259,  17,302,  17,310;' by  checking 
thrift  and  sickness  and  out-of-work  provision, 
17,321-8,  17,426-7;  a.nd  hampering  societies, 
17,329-31 ;  especially  which  give  reduced  sick 
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pay  for  age,  17,331-6;  State  might  aid  the 
insurer  apart  from  his  society,  17,394r-7 ;  but 
could  not  refuse  payment  if  it  failed,  17,401-3 : 
State-aided  scheme  opposed  by  Foresters,  17,306-7  ; 
by  Trades  Council  and  societies,  17,297-315. 

Wages,  &c.. 

Piece-work  carried  on  at  later  age  than  time-work, 

17,258,  17,345: 
trade  unions  do  not  allow  men  to  work  at  less  than 

standard  wages,  17,267. 

Me.  WILLIAM  SUTTON:  sec  under  B^abuqok. 

Mk.  JOHN  HENRY  THOMAS  (7286-7549). 

Olerk  to  guardians  of  Carnarvon  Union,  7286-7288. 

GrENEEAL  PoOE  LaW  Aj3MINISTEATI0N. 

Numbers  of  paupers,  7293-97,  7471-73 ;  of  old 
age  paupers,  7298-99  ;  cost  of  pauperism,  7369- 
76 ;  paupers  mostlj'  general  and  agricultural  la- 
bourers, 7377-78 : 

relation  of  guardians  to  jjcople,  7474-7,  7483-86, 
7500-11 : 

rateable  value,  7633-36. 

Indooe  Relief. 

Numbers,  7366-8 ;  cost  of  maintenance  per  head, 
7461;  dietary,  7436-47 ;  clothes,  7448-50;  religious 
services,  74.57-60 : 
classification  insufiicieut,  7462-70 ;  proposals  for  in- 
creasing comforts  of  inmates,  7393-7408,  7488-92  : 
proposed  power  of  compulsory  removal  into  work- 
house, 7409-12,  7416,  7461-66,  7496-99. 

OuT-DOOE  Relief. 

Amount  of  out-door  relief  given,  7300-13;  rarely  in 
kind,  7307 ;  inadequate,  7334—37  ;  supplemented  by 
begging,  7348-58 ;  by  casual  earnings,  7618-22 ; 
bad  houses  used  by  out-door  paupers,  7369-64  : 

lavish  grant  of  out-relief  has  caused  poor  to  rely  on 
the  rates,  7379-84,  7390,  7612,  7616;  discouraged 
growth  of  friendly  societies,  7385-6,  7478-80,  7486  ; 
caused  very  high  per-centages  of  pauperism,  7388- 
9,  7642-3 ;  would  cause  bankruptcy  if  general, 
7644-5,  7649  :  is  bad  for  the  poor,  7647-8  : 

out-relief  popular,  7428  ;  refusal  considered  a  griev- 
ance, 7537-41 ;  granted  to  the  able-bodied,  7418-22 ; 
to  widows,  7424  ;  proposed  for  women  with  illegiti- 
mate children,  7493-5 : 

Manchester  rules  adopted  but  not  acted  upon, 
7391-2 : 

application  and  report  book  not  well  filled  up,  7517. 
Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Not  enforced  by  guardians,  7338-47. 
Benefit  Societies. 

Discouraged  by  lavish  out-door  relief,  7385-6,  7478- 
80,  7486. 

State  Pensions. 
State  insurance  requiring  contributions  not  practic- 
able, 7414-5. 

Wages,  &c. 

Wages  in  Carnarvon,  7316-26,  7-526-32  ;  cost  of  living, 
7326-33,  7523-5. 

Me.  WILLIAM  VALLANCB  (2470-2767). 

Clerk  to  guardians  of  Whitechapel  Union  for  25 
years,  2470-2 ;  previously  clerk  to  guardians  of 
Braintree  Union,  Essex,  2642-4. 

Gbneeal  Pooe  Law  Administration. 

Parishes  in  Whitechapel  Union,  2478-9;    area  of 

union,  2582  ;  numbers  of  paupers,  2473-7,  2671-2  ; 

age   at  which  they  become   chargeable,   2485 ; 

definition  of  aged  and  infirm,  no  fixed  age,  2720-6  ; 

causes    of   destitution,    2485-91 ;    treatment  of 

children,  2606-9  : 
vagrants,  2667-70 ;  mendicancy  caused  by  shelters 

and  refuges,  2583-5  ;  casual  poor  without  settled 

homes,  2480-4 : 
value  of  annual  reports,  2600-1  : 
power  of  removal  rarely  exercised,  2728-33  : 
elections  not  fought  on  question  of  in-door  or  out- 
door relief,  2686-8 : 
Jews  look  after  their  own  poor,  2573-82  : 
Poor  Law  in  United  States  of  Anierica,  2756-63 : 
great  importance  of  officers  being  of  high  character, 

2630-1. 
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Mk.  VALLANCE— cowi. 
Indooe  Relief. 

Numbers,  2473-7,  2532-3,  2571-2 ;  orders  for  work- 
house, 2658-2660 :  . 

regulations  admirable  if  carried  out  properly,  2522-3. 

details  of  -workhouse  life :  married  couples,  2615 ; 
employment,  2515-20  ;  amusement,  mental  instruc- 
tor, 2524-5  ;  leave  out,  2750 ;  clothes,  2752-5 ;  visi- 
tors, 2596-8  ;  visiting  committee,  2748-9  ;  visits  of 
friends,  2751 : 

master  and  matron  ascertain  history  fully  from 
persons  admitted  to  the  workhouse,  2599  : 

classification  2513-4,  2687-96  ;  preferential  treatment 
of  any  class  causes  difficulties,  2521,  2687-93  ;  com- 
plaints as  to  associates  unknown,  2697-2700. 

OUTDOOB  ReLIEP. 

Refusal  in  Whitechapel,  2474,  2530  ;  has  not  increased 
numbers  in  workhouse,  2492-4 ;  has  not  caused 
migration,  2496,  2683-6;  has  stimiilated  work  of 
organised  charity,  2496-7,  2499,  2536-8  ;  has  saved 
the  ratepayers,  2675-82  ;  is  impossible  unless  backed 
by  charity,  2534;  restriction  began  in  1870,  2502-5, 
2569-70 : 

strict  administration  inapplicable  in  some  unions, 
2506-7  : 

not  unpopular,  2705-12,  2764;  supported  by  clergy, 
2710-1 : 

evils  of  inadequate  out-relief,  2507-8,  2593-5,  2741 ; 
minimum  scale  should  be  fixed  for  each  union  by 
Local  Government  Board,  2593-5.  2740-7 : 

non-resident  relief  not  given,  2727 ;  relief  in  kind 
given  only  in  urgent  sick  cases,  2655-7  : 

medical  relief,  2632-7  :  first  step  in  pauperism,  2638  ; 
orders  for,  2661-6 ;  granted  as  loan  bat  not  recover- 
able, 2632-39,  2641,  2673-4. 

Relieving  Officer's. 

Two  in  union,  2526-8,  2701-2 ;  cross  inquiry  officer 
not  required,  2703-4  ;  responsible  for  relief  between 
meetings  of  guardians,  2734-8  ;  co-operate  with  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  2531,  2707  ;  applica- 
tion and  report  book  well  kept,  2629,  2602-3, 
2645-64. 

Charity. 

Strict  administration  has  stimulated  organised  charity 
in  Whitechapel,  2496-7,  2499,  2536-8,  2590-1, 
2623 ;  numbers  of  deserving  poor  receiving  pen- 
sions from  charity,  2498,  2600,  2610-3 ;  amount  of 
pensions  varies,  2636,  2766-7 ;  pensions  given  to 
aged  usually  permanent,  2616  : 

Charity  Organisation  Society,  2621 ;  communicates 
with  relieving  officer,  2631,  2707;  co-operation  with 
poor  law  authorities  should  be  voluntary,  2592  : 

Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Committee  for  the  old,  2713- 
9,  2765-7 : 

charitable  aid  superior  to  out-door  relief,  2622  ;  not 
demoralising,  2617 ;  gives  sympathy  and  help 
which  are  more  important  than  the  money  ,  2501-40  : 

charity  able  to  deal  with  all  cases  of  distress,  2708-9 ; 
cost,  however,  borne  by  charitable  minority  instead 
of  ratepayers,  2538-41  : 

endowed  charities,  not  many  in  Whitechapel,  2624-5  ; 
should  be  utilised  for  deserving  poor,  2627-9. 

State  Pensions. 

5s.  pensions  would  not  support  the  sick  outside  the 
infirmary,  2509,  2610;  or  the  old  and  homeless 
already  in  the  workhouse,  2510-12 ;  but  would 
support  many  old  persons  who  had  kept  outside, 
2542-6,  2563-8 : 

universal  pensions  another  name  for  out-door  relief, 
2547-9,  2620  : 

State  support  demoralising  to  character,  2614, 2618-9  ; 
disapproves  assisted  pensions,  2560-62. 

Mil.  THOMAS  H.  WALKER  (15,395-15,580). 

Aged  66  :  has  been  a  hat  manufacturer,  with  a  large 
business :  16,395-401,  15,490-1,  15,542-3  ;  failed 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  through  illness  and  a  law 
suit,  15,398-9;  forty  years  a  ratepayer  in  Maryle- 
bone  and  elsewhere,  15,407,  15,460,  15,541 ;  work- 
house treatment  hard  for  such,  15,460,  15,567  : 

obliged  recently  to  go  to  Marylebone  Workhouse  ; 
removed  in  a  few  weeks  to  Wandsworth,  in  which 
union  he  had  lived  for  last  four  years,  15,402-10 ; 
his  treatment  in  Wandsworth  Workhouse,  15,411 
seq.;  was  in  twice,  15,492-4,  16,546-7;  stayed  there 
seven  weeks,  16,482-3. 


Mk.  T.  H.  WALKER— cow<. 
Indook  Relief. 
Wandsworth  Workhouse : 

Management  harsh  and  not  satisfactory,  15,411-3, 
15,522-3,  15,541-8;  labour  master  harsh  to  him, 
15,4.'>1— 5,  15,606,  15.515  ;  has  used  bad  language, 
15,443-60  ;  tlireats  to  remove  neckerchief,  15,451- 
66.  15,506-15,  15,533-5;  did  not  complain  to 
medical  officer  or  inaster,  would  be  useless, 
16,436-9,  16,549;  or  to  any  one  else,  15,550-4; 
these  officers  harsh  to  him  as  well,  15,467-71, 
16,494,  15,505-6,  15,622,  15,527-31  ;  thinks 
medical  officer  owed  him  a  grudge,  15,440-2, 
15,469-60  ;  but  was  not  inattentive,  15,442  ;  others 
not  treated  same  way :  thinks  he  was  specially 
disliked,  15,467-71  ; '  felt  like  a  iirisoner,  15,539- 
40 ;  some  inmates  very  rough,  Imt  fear  officers, 
15,516-21  ;  discontent  general,  15, -224-6. 

food  good,  except  once,  15,  (74, 15,495-8  ;  clothing 
warm,  but  without  proper  buttons  and  pockets, 
15.475-81,  15.49.5-502,  15,535-8 ;  bedding  good, 
15,482,  15.503-6. 

hours  of  work  for  aged,  8-11.45,  and  1-5.30,  15,416- 
24, 16,555-62  ;  work,  oakum-picking;  very  tedious 
and  monotonous,  though  not  in  general  severe, 
15,416,  15,425-6.  15,472-3,  15,563-70;  no  fixed 
task,  16,564 ;  proceedings  in  officers'  absence, 
16,473,  16,520;  old  had  no  variety  of  work  to 
his  knowledge,  15,670-3. 

reading-  or  smoking  ordy  allowed  in  interval, 
15,427-33:  a  little  tobacco  given  to  each  by  a 
guardian,  15,774  ;  newspapers  allowed  to  be 
received,  15,484-6 ,  but  not  regularly  provided, 
15,575-9. 

rules  as  to  leave  of  absence,  15,487-9. 

Mr.  ZACHARIAS  WALKER  (6947-7285). 

Lives  in  Docking  Union,  Norfolk,  6947  : 

agent  of  ISTational  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union, 

7006-8,  7078,  7207-11  : 
has  not  been  inside  workhouse,  7058,  7111,  7236-39  : 
secretary  of  Odd  Fellows'  Lodge,  7120,  7131. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Parochial  preferable  to  Union  administration,  7088, 
7281: 

sympathetic  guai-dians  (by  abolishing  qualification) 

needed  for  judgment  of  cases,  7086-7  : 
dislike  of  asking  for  relief,  7254-56  : 
loss  of  franchise  not  considered,  7262-53 : 
direct  payment  of  rates  desirable,  7284-86. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Dread  of,  7106,  7246-51 : 

has    no  personal  knowledge   of  workhouse,  7058, 

7111,  7236-39 : 
classification  desirable,  7050-61,  7066-72,  7108-12, 

7275-80. 

Out-door  Relief. 

Preferred  by  the  poor,  7105-6 ;  does  not  depress 
wages,  7080-2,  7244-5 : 

amount  allowed,  7037-40,  7177-82,  7188-90,  7267- 
69  ;  increase  of,  desirable,  7041-49,  7083-85, 
7232-35 ;  depends  on  discretion  of  guardians, 
7063-65,  7072-74,  7172-76;  inequality  of  bestowal, 
7104,  7163-56 : 

refusal  of,  6950,  7212-14;  examples  of  refusal, 
mainly  widows  with  sons,  7023-33,  6951-7002, 
7257-66;  considered  a  grievance,  7127-98: 

dependence  on  sons  more  disliked  than  dependence 
on  rates,  6984,  7032-33,  7183-87,  7191-93  : 

harshness  of  relieving  officer,  7034-36,  7270-4. 

Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Should  not  be  enforced  l)y  law,  7101-3,  7113-9;  ex- 
cept from  men  earning  II.,  7164-65,  7227-31,  7283: 
enforced  from  those  who  cannot  afford  it,  7009-22  : 
agricultural  labourer  unable  to  contribute,  "128-9, 
7166-71,  7194-95,  7282. 

Benefit  Societies. 

Members  in  Friendly  Societies,  7137-41,  7149-61 ; 
improvement  in  Fj-iendiy  Societies,  7098-7100; 
amount  of  payments,  7144;  reserve,  7146;  young 
men  nearly  all  members.  7152,  7196  : 
village  clubs  disappearing,  7157,  7202-5: 
superannuation  fund,  7142-43 ;  .should  take  place 
of  sick  pay  after  65,  7147—48 ;  subscription  for, 
in  addition  to  sickness  contribution,  too  high  for 
agricultural  labourer,  7199-7201 : 
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State  supervision  desirable,  7206  = 

Prudential  Society,  7089-91 : 

money  rarely  put  into  savings  banks,  7092-4  : 

provision   for  old  age  through  Friendly  Societies 

better  than  dependence  on  rates,  7095-98,  7121-28, 

7133-36. 

Wages,  &c. 

Agricultural  labourers ;  wages  and  means,  7077-80, 

7099,  7166-8 : 
much  less  spent  ou  drink  than  formerly,  7195 : 
■wages  not  depressed  by  out-relief,  7080^2,  7244-5  : 
fewer  women  employed  in  fields,  721&-23 ;  migra- 
tion of  the  young  women  into  towns,  7224-6  ;  want 
of  employment  for  old  women,  7159-63. 


Mr.  SIDNEY  WARD  (15,581-16,019). 

Has  always  lived  at  Brixworth,  16,581,  15,765-6; 
knows  district  well,  15,944 ;  member  of  Salvation 
Army,  15,582-3  ;  is  collector  for  Liverpool  Victoria 
Friendly  Society  (medical  and  burial  only),  15,681, 
15,966-8 : 

is  Secretary  of  Brixworth  Out-door  Relief  Associa- 
tion, 15,584-6. 

G-ENERAIi  POOK  LaW  ADMINISTRATION. 

Opposed  to  strict  Brixworth  system  of  refusing  out- 
relief,  15,589  ;  says  it  drives  poor  to  grave,  though 
not  to  workhouse,  16,821-7  ;  system  is  unpopular  in 
Union,  15,943-6,  16,010-1 :  causes  migration, 
16,001 ;  puts  unfair  pressure  and  checks  applicants, 
].5^94,7_5<1, ;  -who  are  strictly  questioned,  16,652, 
15,952 ;  out-relief  refused  always,  without  time  to 
get  evidence,  16,002-4;  appeal  would  be  useful, 
1 6,005-9  ;  charity  fund  for  special  cases  [see  under 
Charity  and  Poor  Law]  :  cases  arbitrarily  post- 
poned and  put  off  with  charity,  15,752-60,  15,783  ; 
figures  more  regarded  than  poor,  15,955  : 

Brixworth  Out-door  Relief  Association,  15,684-6  ; 
constitution,  15,805-20,  15,999-601. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Examples  of  dread  of  workhouse,  16,698,  15,641, 
15,680,  15,690;  case  of  sick  woman  who  left  as  she 
could  not  endure  it,  15,680  ;  infirm  may  have  better 
food,  &c.,  there,  but  dread  it,  15,641,  15,778  ;  better 
at  home  with  children,  15,762  ;  need  of  society, 
15,998 ;  confinement  dreaded,  and  final  breaking 
up  of  home,  15,761  . 

cannot  speak  as  to  inside  working  of  workhouse, 
15,763-4,  15,779-82  : 

workhouse  best  for  some  cases,  15,989-90. 

Outdoor  Relief. 
Refusal  of  outdoor  relief  at  Brixworth,  hard  cases, 
15,986-8. 

Examples  : 

C.  Bray  (in  1889),  16,590-625,  15,844-7  ;  refused 
club  pay  in  old  age,  15,592,  15,596-9;  was  in 
great  want,  did  not  ask  for  relief,  dreading 
workhouse,  15,598-601 :  became  insane,  16,591-9 ; 
worked  again  after  leaving  asylum  till  death, 
earning  lis.  a  week,  15,609-17 ;  lived  with 
daughter,  15,618-22 : 

J.  Johnson,  15,626-62  ;  has  nervous  complaint,  ill  7 
years  and  spent  his  savings,  15,634;  was  then 
refused  out  relief,  but  is  given  Is.  6d.  a  week 
charity,  16,634-44 ;  lives  on  this  and  help  of 
family,  15,628-33,  15,643-7,  16,992-3  ;  is  in  want, 
15,648 : 

T.  Dickens,  age  74,  too  ill  to  work,  has  to  depend 
on  daughter,  a  monthly  nurse,  aged  50,  16,653-6, 
15,851-7 :  has  been  60  years  in  club.,  but  now  (he 
thinksj  gets  nothing  from  it,  15,653-6,  15,861-4  : 

Mills  and  wife,  in  great  want ;  refused  outdoor 
relief,  the  wife  died  3  years  ago  ;  husband  now 
73,  helped  by  son  and  charity,  15,667-70, 16,858-77 : 

other  cases :   Burgess   and  Haines,  15,673-6 ;  T. 
and  E.  Oamption,  15,679-82 ;  Robtrt  Smith  and 
wife,  15,683-91  ;  E.  Ward,  15,832-43,  16,904. 
cases  in   which   guardians   have  declined  to  pay 

burial  expenses,  16,695-704 : 
out-relief  might  go  with  small  earnings,  but  inquiry 

would  be  needed,  15,769-77;  by  relieving  oflScer 

who  visits  weekly,  15,777  : 
indiscriminate  out-relief,  given  20  years  ago  was 

also  bad,  15,976-85. 


Mr.  WARD— cow^. 
Assistance  of  Relatives. 

Hard  cases  where  children  are  expected  to  help,  or 
are  unfairly  pressed  by  out-relief  being  refused, 
15,643,  16,663,  15,666,  16,86.5-6,  15,908-22 ;  general 
hardship,  15,948,  15,9-54 : 

children  on  small  wages  cannot  help  parents  as  well 
as  keep  families  and  pay  into  clubs,  16,973-4, 
15,983. 

those  should  help  who  can,  15,984. 
Charity. 

Private  charity  fund  in  Union  : 

G-ifts  not  sufiicient  or  regular,  15,672,  15,737 ; 
generally  Is.  6d.,  less  than  out-relief  around, 
15,787-93,  15,956-61 ;  work  allowed,  but  few  can 
do  it,  16,789-93 ;  recipients  have  to  ask  for  or 
fetch  the  money  from  time  to  time,  15,738-46, 
15,92.5-32 : 

examples  :  Richard  Smith,  15,711-22  ;  J.  !Linnell, 
16,723-7  ;  Mrs.  Thompson.  15,728-36 ;  Mrs.  Ward, 
15,904-12  ;  Mrs.  Somerfield,  15,913-24 : 

more  humiliating  than  relief,  as  depending  on 
favour  15,746-9,  16,937-8,  16,962;  given  to  pre- 
vent out-relief,  15,766-60,  16,012-6 : 

principles  and  administration  of  fund,  15,877-900, 
16,933-6 ;    administered    through    clergy  and 
others,  1-5,739^2,  16,7.50,  1.5,783-6.  16,89.3-6  ;  re- 
fusal  of  some  persons  to  join,  15,893-6, 16,017-9  : 
endowed   charity  in   district,   15,706-10,  15,963-5, 

15,994-7  : 

hard  to  pay  rates  and  have  to  give  charity  too,  15,680. 
Benefit  Societies. 

Local  clubs,  pay  not  given  for  long  periods  or  simple 
old  age,  16,690,  16,606-13,  15,663,  1.5,862-4,  15,872: 
clubs  do  not  allow  sick  pay  with  earnings.  15,772-4  : 
clubs  in  Brixworth  district :  how  affected  by  poor  law 
system,  16,966-74. 

Wages,  &c. 

Wages  in  county  average  12s.  a  week,  15,690, 15,973-4 : 
employment  scarcer  than  formerly  for  aged,  15,767- 

8,   15,794-5 ;  condition  of  people  better  because  of 

allotments,  &c.,  15,975-6: 
certain  work   publicly  offered,  but   not   taken  by 

residents,  15,796-804,  16,939. 

[Note. — With  regard  to  the  hard  cases  referred  to  hy 
Mr.  Ward,  a  statement  has  heen  forwarded  to  the  Commis- 
sion hy  Canon  Bun/,  which  is  printed  as  Appendi.r  IX., 
p.  988.] 

Mr.  REUBEN  WATSON  (11,363-11,638). 

Is  actuary  to  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows, 
11,363;  has  been  connected  with  it  nearly  50  years, 
11,592. 

General  Pooa  Law  Administration. 

Has  no  suggestions ;  does  not  think  poor  law  can  be 
dispensed  with,  11,365-7;  would  not  say  that 
relaxing  workhouse  conditions  for  aged  would 
harm  friendly  societies,  11,589-90 ;  very  few 
friendly  society  members  applj'  for  poor  relief, 
11,612-3  ;  no  wide  complaint  of  guardians  refusing 
preferential  treatment  in  such  cases,  11,612-3. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Annuity  benefits  for  old  age  should  supersede  quasi 
sickness  benefits,  11,371,  11,482  ;  would  be  popular 
if  worked  by  side  of  sick  pay,  11,400-1 ;  efforts 
being  made  in  this  direction,  11,373 ;  numerous 
old  age  insurers  in  some  societies,  11,376, 11,456-7  ; 
should  be  induced  not  by  statute  but  mutual 
discussion  and  progress  in  societies,  11,407-10  ; 
value  of  tables  of  Manchester  Unity  and  infor- 
mation  to  be  published  by  Friendly  Societies' 
Registry,  11,426,  11,609-11 : 

change  of  ordinary  to  old  age  membership  possible, 
but  not  likely  to  be  common  with  present  members, 
11,483-8 ;  old  age  pi-ovision  thus  will  not  tell  much 
for  many  years,  11,485-8: 

satisfactory  progress  of  societies,  10,409-11,  10,4i3 ;  • 
increasing  faster  than  population,  11,611-2, 11,562 ; 
hopes  knowledge  of  how  best  to  insure  is  growing, 
11,673;  value  of  annual  statements,  very  general 
on  example  of  Manchester  Unitj-,  11,411-2  : 

evil  of  undue  competition  of  societies,  11,371-2, 
11,404-5,  11,61^5;  some  check  might  be  useful, 
11,446-6;  but  not  legislation  now,  11,469: 
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women  in  friendly  societies  :  suggests  separate  lodges 
in  present  large  orders,  11,414-8  ;  separate  societies 
for  women  not  numerous  or  large,  but  solvent, 
11,419-24 : 

juvenile  societies,  11,470-3 ;  in  Manchester  Unity 
(Ipswich),  11,471-2,  11,532-3;  societies  or  lodges 
helped  by  honorary  members  rare,  11,447-51  : 

Government  contribution  and  control  deprecated, 
11,435-44,  11,451,  11,514-5: 

Post  Office  insurance  not  much  used,  11,616-21 ; 
good  agency  for  annuities,  would  not  hurt  friendly 
societies,  11,494-7,  11,502;  Government  could  not 
compete  as  friendly  society,  11,502,  11,516, 
11,574;  rates  compared  with  those  of  Oddfellows, 
11,533-40: 

Foresters,  old  age  provision,  11,425,  11,468  : 
Stoke  and  Melford  Society,  mainly  rural  labourers, 
large  old  age  business,  11,457,  11,468,  11,480-1, 
11,504-8,  11,585-8,  11,623-6 : 
rural  labourers  can  only  make  provision  to  a  limited 
extent,  11,458-60,  11,513,  11,541,  11,553-5,  11,622; 
though  cost  of  annuity  to  young  little  more  than 
that  of  a  glass  of  beer  weekly,  11,541-52;  many 
labourers  in  Dorset  societies,  11,459;  and  Stoke 
Society,  11,587,  11,623-6;  due  to  local  effort, 
11,624. 

Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows. 

Numbers  and  increase,  11,452-4,  11,563-6;  modes 
of  advancement.  11,519-23;  honorary  members 
11,465-7 : 

particulars  of  contributions  and  benefits  for  sickness 
and  old  age,  11,387-403 ;  history  of  benefit  funds, 
11,591-6 ;  great  actuarial  improvement  since  correct 
tables  introduced  in  1864,  followed  by  other 
societies.  11,409-10,  11,460,  11,523,  11,596-7;  un- 
sound lodges  nearly  all  among  the  oldest,  11,460-4, 
11,598 : 

figures  as  to  expectation  of  life  in  unity,  11,383-5, 
11,577-84;  medical  test  on  entrance,  11,384,  11,578 
-82;  comparison  with  other  tables,  11,427-34: 

relation  of  Unity  districts  and  lodges,  11,490-3, 
11,627;  how  far  insurer's  security  is  local  or 
central,  11,599-608,  11,628-32;  rules  of  all  three 
given  to  entrants,  11,628-32 ;  lodges  disobeying 
rules  can  be  expelled,  11,633-8 : 

rules  as  to  lapses,  no  return,  6-12  months'  grace, 
11,474-9;  lapses  50  per  cent,  of  new  members; 
rarely  rejoin,  11,568-72  : 

Old  age  annuity  provision. 
Started  in  1882,  very  small  number  at  first,  11,373-4, 
11,566-61 ;  now  over   500  annuitants,  11,373-6, 
11,567 ;  proved  financially  sound,  11,425-6 ;  no 
connexion  with  Post  Office,  11,616  : 
particulars  of  old  age  benefit,  at  age  18-19 ;  for 

5s.  a  week  at  65,  ll^d.  a  month,  or  Is.  4d.  if 

returnable,  11,390-1,  11,547-51 : 
all  old  age  funds  kept  separate,  11,386,  11,489; 

in  lodge,   district,  or  best  in  central  fund, 

11,489-93: 

lodges  where  annuity  provision  is  imperative 
(Orwell  [Ipswich],  and  Fountain  of  Knowledge) 
freely  joined,  particulars,  11,377-83,  11,456. 

State  Peksions. 

Compulsory  insurance  unsatisfactory,  11,369,  11,499, 
11,524 : 

State  provision,  if  at  all,  should  be  without  contribu- 
tion, on  lines  of  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Hardy,  or  Mr. 
Probyn,  11,369,  11,498-501,  11,525-31 : 

not  a  judge  as  to  propriety  of  State  provision  by 
taxation,  11,370,  11,503;  might  be  thought  vi- 
carious compulsion,  11,530-1 ;  cannot  forecast 
efEect  of  subsidised  insurance  on  friendly  societies, 
11,573-6. 


Mil.  WILLIA.M  WEBB  (15,188-15,316). 

Is  a  market  gardener,  living  near  Bromsgrove,  holds 
15  acres,  15,189-94;  age  39,  15,188;  lamily  and 
career,  16,204-5, 15,292-300  ;  has  had  various  work 
15,191-2,  15,292;  employs  his  own  sons  and  others, 
15,223,15,298: 

was  once  in  I'riendly  society,  but  is  not  now,  15,235-6. 


Mr.  WEBB— cow/. 

General  Pock  Law  Administbation. 

Those  who  come  on  rates  in  age  are  chiefly  wastrels, 
15,199-206,  15,215  ;  others'  helped  by  friends, 
15,206-8  ;  loafers  get  more  out  of  poor  law  than 
honest,  15,251  ;  position  of  guardians,  15,276-8. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Dread  of  workhouse,  15,209  ;  should  be  kept  like 
prisons  for  wastrels,  15,272. 

Outdoor  Relief. 

Amounts,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.,  15.218-20;  whonld  be  5s.  or 
6s.  for  decent,  15,221 ;  no  disgrace  to  them,  15,237  : 

relieving  officer  harsh,  15,210-3,  15,216-7,  15,273; 
does  not  make  proper  inquiries,  15,280-2,  15,290-1  ; 
decent  should  not  have  to  go  toliim,  15,216;  should 
be  abolished,  and  ratepayers  give  relief  between 
meetings  of  guardians,  14,272-80 ;  this  would  not 
lead  to  waste,  15,274-5 : 

poor  have  to  fetch  relief,  15,283-9. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Saving, 

Small  club  pay  in  old  age,  example,  15,196-8, 
15,308-9  ;  societies  would  be  strengthened  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme,  15,233-4,  15,307-10. 

State  Pensions. 

Provision  for  old  age  needed,  15,195-8  ;  pensions 
better  than  poor  law  relief,  15,222,  16,239. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme : 

Good  and  popular,  15,222,  16,224;  especially  with 
higher  premiums  for  returnable  benefits,  15,224-8, 
15,241  ;  labourers  can  pay  these  premiums, 
15,228-32,  14,242-7 :  useful  by  the  side  of  other 
investments,  16,300-6 ;  value  of  self-help,  15,256  : 

age  should  be  in  general  65,  15,240,15,311-3;  to 
be  voluntary,  15,257,15,314-6;  those  neglecting 
to  join  not  to  get  full  out-reiief  in  age,  15,258-71. 

would  strengthen  friendly  societies,  15,233-4, 
15,307-10. 

Wages,  &c. 

Wages  about  2s.  to  3s.  a  day,  16,229-80  : 
value  of  allotments,  15,196,  15,246;  market  garden- 
ing and  fruit  growing,  15,193,  15,204-5,  15,223, 
15,296-302. 


The  Rev.  J.  FROME  WILKINSON  (5781-6136). 

Rector  of  Kilvington,  5781 ;  Guardian,  Newark 
Union,  5782-84,  5913;  Experience  as  clergyman  in 
various  parts  of  England,  6785,  5787 ;  Author  of 
books  on  thrift,  5786. 

General  Poor  Law  Administration. 

Reform  of  poor  law  needed,  5787-88 ;  poor  law  now 
discourages  thrift,  5979-82;  definition  of  destitu- 
tion varies  in  difl'erent  unions,  5788 ;  union  area 
too  large,  6028-32 : 

causes  of  old  age  pauperism,  5825-47  ;  often  from 
inability  to  save  or  insure  enough,  5826-7,  5838  ; 
and  consequent  feeling  of  hopelessness,  5843,  5911 ; 
or  from  inability  to  provide  at  all  for  old  age,  5838- 
43,  5901,  5983-90;  or  from  lowered  age  for  full 
earnings,  5844-6 ;  less  from  vice,  drink  and  waste 
than  supposed,  5840,  5847 ;  seldom  from  failure  of 
societies,  5827-30. 

Indoor  Relief. 

Numbers,  5813-14;  vicious  and  friendless  only  sent 
to  workhouse  at  Newark,  5823-24,  5961-63 ;  com- 
fortable, 5811-12 ;  association  of  the  old  with  the 
old  is  bad,  5791  ;  visits  by  guardians,  6094  : 

dread  of,  due  to  enforced  association  with  bad  cha- 
racters, 5791,  5959-60 : 

great  aversion  to,  6041-2  : 

workhouse  test  as  applied  to  aged  poor,  6086-93 : 
classification,  5807-8 ;  difficulties  from  want  of  space, 

5808-10 ;  Sheffield,  separate  almshouses  to  be  built, 

6017-19. 

OtJT-DOOR  ReLIEP. 

Generally  given  to  aged,  5789-90: 
consideration  of  cases,  5963-71,  6024-27  : 
inadequate,  5790  ;  absence  of  uniformity  in  amount 
given,  5790,  5934-35 ;  starvation  alleged  from  re- 
fusal or  inadequacy  of  out-door  [relief,  5790,  5936- 
£8,  6040,  6060-74,  6114-36  : 

3  S 
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suggestion  of  4s.  as  uniform  amount  of  out  relief  for 
aged,  5801-06,  6072 ;  4s.  a  week  the  outside  income 
of  some  households,  6972-78  : 

G-ranthain  Union,  pensions  given  after  70,  5793-97  ; 
sliding  scale  before  70,  5798-5801 ;  effect  on  out- 
door pauperism,  6075-79. 


Benefit  Societies  and  Saving. 

Village  societies,  many  of  them  unsound,  5815  ;  dis- 
appearing, 6056-57 ;  break  up  of  societies  only 
accounts  for  small  per-centage  of  pauperism,  5827, 
5829-30  :  ■   _  \ 

provision  for  old  age  not  part  of  the  duties  of  friendly 
societies,  5816-17,  5831,  5892,  5903-05, 6051 ;  attempt 
to  provide  hurts  finances,  5832-36,  5893-96  ;  mem- 
bers insured  for  old  age,  6058  ;  new  tables  of  Man- 
chester Unity  for  old  age,  6054-55 ;  labourers  un- 
able to  make  separate  subscription  for  old  age, 
5901,  5998-6001 : 

friendly  societies  in  Berkshire  and  Suffolk,  5986-90  : 

cost  of  insurance  through  Post  OfiB.ce,  5991-6000, 
6033-5 : 

trades  unions  give  superannuation  pay  when  power 

to  work  fails,  6036-9  : 
State  should  see  that  tables  of  new  friendly  societies 

are  actuarially  sound,  6052  : 
return  of  indoor  paupers  who  have  been  in  societies 

examined :  numbers  really  very  small,  5827-31 ; 

pensions  only  made  up  by  guardians  to  provide 

bare  necessaries,  5818-22. 


Eev.  J.  F.  WILKINSON— cojif. 

State  Pensions. 

Discussion  of,  has  caused  more  humane  administra- 
tion, 5792;  provision  for  old  age  the  business  of 
the  State,  5835,  6082-85,  6111 ;  endowment  pre- 
ferable  to  insurance,  5848,  G053;  Mr.  Booth's 
scheme,  5848-55,  6002-16;  Mr.  Chamberlain'B 
scheme,  6059  ;  German  experience  as  to  figures  of 
disablement  and  old  age,  6108-9. 

Scheme  suggested  hy  Mr.  Frome  Wilkinson. 

Old  age  to  be  taken  out  of  hands  of  poor  law  and  given 
to  new  district  council,  5856  ;  5s.  a  week  to  all  aged 
persons  on  demand,  5856,  5878-81 ;  morally  worth, 
less  to  be  oflTered  the  workhouse,  5858-60  ;  old  age, 
any  age  above  50  at  which  powers  decaj^  5860-61 , 
5864-77,  6102-6 ;  decision  left  with  district  council' 
5861-63.  .5865,  6912-20,5930;  support  of  aged  to 
come  from  Imperial  taxes,  5863,  5882-83,  5927 
6095-98  ;  cost  of  scheme,  5884-86,  6107,  6110-11 ;  to 
be  locally  administered,  6098-6101 ;  numbers  ap- 
plying, 6110-11 ;  re-adjustment  of  incidence  of 
taxation,  6112-13;  municipal  and  village  cottao-es 
6887-91,  5920-26,  6020-23;  would  not  discourage 
thrift,  6903,  5911 ;  ])ensions  of  ill-conducted  per- 
sons to  be  impounded,  5928-29. 

Wages,  &c. 

Larger  wages,  but  employment  ends  sooner  than 
foi-merly,  5843,  5897-98,  5900-5901,  6047-50;  hour, 
shorter,  5845-46  ;  cost  of  living,  5899  : 

allotments,  rent  of,  6043-45 ;  enable  labourers  to 
keep  oflf  the  rates,  6906-10,  6046. 


II.-LIST  OF  UNIONS  AND  SOCIETIES. 


List  of  Poor  Law  Unions,  Charitable  Societies,  and  Friendly  and  Trade  Societies, 
specially  referred  to  in  the  Evidence,  with  references  to  the  passages  in  which 
they  are  discussed. 


(a.)  POOR  LAW  UNIONS. 
London. 

Holborn  :  Hedley,  1318 ;  Owen,  229-241,  391-4. 
Kensington  :  Hedley,  1269. 
Lambeth :  Davy,  1993. 

Marylebone:  Hedley,  1154;  Hill,  10,518-21,10,529-30. 

Paddington  :  Booth,  10,838,  10,854 ;  Fuller  (Chairman 
of  Guardians),  2272,  &c. ;  Mackay,  10,034. 

Poplar:  Hedley,  1260;  Lansbury  (guardian),  13,697, 
&c. 

St.  G-eorge's  (Hanover  Square):  Blackley,  12,925-32; 
Hedley,  1269  ;  Owen,  507-10. 

St.  George's-in-the-East :  Hedley,  1269-75,  1432-5, 
1492-1611,  1593-4. 

St.  Giles:  Hedley,  1167-70. 

St.  Pancras :  J.  H.  Allen  (guardian),  2000,  &c. 

St.  Saviour's  :  Gardiner  (guardian),  4052,  &c. ;  Hedley, 
1346. 

Slioreditch:  Cox  (guardian),  3593,  &c. ;  Grout,  13,116- 
24,  13,197, 13,352  ;  Hedley,  1602-3. 

Stepney :  Booth,  10,867  ;  Mackay,  9920-3,  10,054-71 ; 
Owen,  187. 

Strand:  Hedley,  1306-11,  1395-4.01,  1420-1,  1605, 
1596-8. 

Wandsworth :  T.  Walker  (late  inmate  of  workhouse), 
15,406,  &c. 

Whitechapel :  Hedley,  1260,  1269  ;  Hill,  10,501 ;  Lans- 
bury. 13,875,  13,989-93 ;  Mackay,  10,054-71 ; 
Owen,  187  ;  Vallance  (Clerk  to  Guardians),  2470, 
&c. 

Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  :  Cox,  3822-31 ;  Lansbury, 
13,991-9 ;  Vallance,  2573-82, 


POOR  LAW  UNIONS— coji;. 
Peovinciai. 

Ashby:  Burton  (guardian),  16,024,  &c. ;  Pickering, 
16,418-21,  16,439-40. 

Aston :  Fothergill,  2998-3007 ;  Stevens  (resident),  17,432, 
&c. 

Auckland:  Stead,  12,384;  Steele,  9220,  9241-8,  9351. 

Aylsham:  Edwards,  6455,  6471,  6563-9,  6697,  6610, 
6922-8. 

Barton  Regis  (Bristol) :  Clifford  (guardian),  6141,  &c. 

Battle :  Davy,  1647-53,  1817-8,  1874. 

Bedminster:  Clififord,  6145-7,  6311-13. 

Beverley :  Stead,  12,372-4, 

Birkenhead :  Cromptou  (resident),  17,539,  &c. 

Birmingham:  H.  Allen  (resident),  16,671,  &c. ;  Cham- 
berlain, 12,181-9  ;  12,262-6,  12,293-6, 12,318-20 ; 
Fatkin,  18,085-90:  Fothergill  (Superintendent 
of  out-relief),  2768,  &c. ;  Jephcott  (resident), 
14,506,  &c. ;  Stevens  (resident),  17,261,  &c. 

Bishop  Stortford:  Hart,  12,048-63,  12,133-6,  12,161-9. 

Bradfield:  Bartley,  8667;  Blackley,  12,819;  Booth, 
10,836-7, 10,866, 10,944-57;  Chamberlain,  12,190, 
12,688-93;  KnoUys,  1095-9;  Mackay,  9822; 
Marshall,  10,442;  Methuen,  5588,  5614,5642-5, 
5701 ;  Owen,  429-34. 

Brighton:  Davy,  1719-27,  1981;  Hamblin  (guardian). 
3279,  &c. 

Bristol :  ClifiTord  (resident  in  city),  6137,  &c. 

Brixworth:  Booth,  10,835-7,  10,841-2,  10,866,  10,946- 
50 ;  Bury  (guardian),  4143,  &c. ;  Owen,  314-5, 
429-304 ;  Ward  (resident),  15,587,  &c. 

Bromsgrove  :  Nokes  (resident),  14,977,  &c. ;  Webb  (re- 
sident), 16,206,  &c. 


LIST  OF  UNIONS 

f'OOR  LAW  UNIONS— cow*. 
Cambridge:  Knollys,  679. 

CardiiF:  Beavan  (guardian),  5391,  &c. ;  Chamberlain, 
12,286;  Paine  (guardian),  5161,  &c. 

Carnarvon:  Tliomas  (clerk  to  guardians),  7286,  &c. 

Chichester:  Davy,  1875-81,  1988. 

Chippenham  :  Methuen  (guardian),  5531,  5716-47. 

Chorlton:  Ballantine,  3270-1;  Knollys,  1013;  Mc- 
Dougall,  6045,  5138. 

Docking  :  Z.  Walker  (resident),  6947,  &c. 

Dolgelley  :  Davies  (guardian),  8348,  &c. 

Dudley:  Callear  (resident),  14,876,  &c. 

Dunmow  :  Hart,  12,048-63,  12,133-5,  12,161-9. 

Durham:  Steele,  9249. 

Eastbourne :  Davy,  1670-6. 

Elham  (Kent) :  Ladd  (resident),  14,355,  &c. 

Erpingham  (Beckham) :  Edwards  (resident),  6453, 
6472-7,  6492-6519,  6524-6. 

Faringdon  :  Booth,  10,946-57. 

Forden  (Mont.) :  Disley  (resident),  17,014,  &c. 

Gateshead :  Steele,  9220,  9249,  9350. 

Grantham :  Wilkinson,  5793-9,  6075-9. 

GuiltcrosB  :  Z.  Walker,  6949,  7004-33. 

Headingtou :  Phelps,  3909-12,  3971,  3987. 

Henstead  (Swainthorpe) :  Edwards,  6456,  6520-3. 

Holywell:  Stead,  12,398-401. 

Keynsham :  Clifford,  6311. 

King's  Norton  :  Eothergill,  2998-3007. 

Leeds :  Fatkin,  17,968-9. 

Manchester:  Ballantine  (Master  of  Workhouse),  3044, 
&c.;  Davy,  1690,  1713,  1898-1903;  McDougall 
(Vice-Chairman  of  guardians),  5021,  &c.  ;  Owen, 
371-6. 

Meriden  (Coventry) :  Smith  (resident),  15,340-60, 15,374, 
15,390-3. 

Newark  :  Minkley  (relieving  officer),  8981,  &c. ;  Nevile 
(Chairman),  8977,  &c. ;  Wilkinson  (guardian), 
5782,  &c. 

Oxford:  Owen,  183-4;  Phelps  (guardian),  3858,  &c. 

St.  Faith  (Norfolk) :  Howell  (guardian),  7904,  &c. 

St.  Neots :  Elcock,  4908-9 ;  Owen,  877-9. 

Saferon  Walden  :  Hart,  12,048-63,  12,133-5,  12,161-9. 

Sheffield:  Davy,  1634,  1884;  Knollys,  1141-2;  Wilkin- 
son, 5887,  6017. 

Solihull :  Nokes,  15,186-7. 

Stockbridge:  Blackley,  12,924,  12,933-49,  13,086-103. 

Tavistock  :  Clifford,  6297,  6354-6. 

Tendring :  Owen,  485-7. 

Wallingford:  Wilkinson,  5646. 

Walsingham:  Z.Walker,  6949. 

West  Derby  (Liverpool) :  Owen,  332. 

West  Ham  :  Lansbury,  13,889  ;  Vallance,  2684-6. 

Wigan :  Marshall,  10,433. 

Wimborne  and  Cranborne  :  Elcock  (guardian),  4571,  &c. 
Winslow :  Pitkin  (resident),  14,144,  &c. 

Scotland  :  McNeill  (Secretary  to  Board  of  Supervision), 
9473,  &c. 

(6.)  CHARITABLE  SOCIETIES. 
London. 

Charity  Organisation  Society  :  Allen,  2064,  2177-85  ; 
Cox,  3670,  3706,  3735,  3753 ;  Fuller,  2329-30,  2436- 
40;  Gardiner,  4054-5,  4081-2,  4104-5;  Hedley, 
1506-10  ;  Hill,  10,494-502,  10,557-8,  10.640-4., 
10,701-3 ;  Mackay,  9774-92,  10,054-61  ;  Marshall, 
10,299-302,  10,325,  10,371,  10,434-7,  10,448-9; 
Vallance,  2531-5,  2616-21,  2707-10. 

Relief  of  Distress  Society:  Mackay,  9792,  10.124. 

Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Society :  Booth,  10,844-5 ; 
Mackay,  9779-88,  10,082-114;  10,132;  Vallance, 
2713-9,  2765-7. 


AND  SOCIETIES.  i()29 


CHARITABLE  SOCIETIES— coh^ 

BiKMI.NGHAjr. 

Charity   Organisation   Society :  FothorsiJi,  2843-8 
2940-1  :  o    >    "  -^-o. 

West  Birmingham  Relief  Fund:  Allen,  16.667-71 
16,745-50;  Fothergill,  2846. 

BuiGnTON  : 

Charity  Organisation    Society:   Hamblin,  3311-51, 
3524-7. 

Cambridge  : 

Charity  Or,n;anisation   Society :    Marshall.   10  204 


Cakdiff. 

Charity  Organisation  Society:  Beavan,  .5416-8. 
Oxford. 

Charity  Organisation  Society:    Marshall,  10,204, 
10,325;  Phelps,  3902-30,  3949-55,  3968-71. 


(c.)  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  AND  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Ashby  Friendly  Society  :  Burton  (secretary).  16,124-9, 
16,156-73. 

Berkshire  Friendly  Society  :  Brabrook,  11,268-70. 

Catshill  (Bromsgrove)  Local  Society  :  Nokcs,  15,004-8, 

15.053-  60,  15,122-5. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  Amalgamated  Society  :  C romp- 
ton,  17,561,  17,564;  Drummond,  10.736,  10,756, 
10,779;  Stevens,  17,245-7;  17,257. 

Coachmakers'  Society :  Stevens,  17,248-51. 

Co-operative  Societies  :  Burton,  16,363-6  ;  Bury  4141-4 
Fatkin,  17,917,  17,983-94. 

"County"  Societies:  Brabrook,  11. 060-72,  11,079-82, 

11,271-2 ;  Watson,  11,447-51. 
Deposit  Societies :  Brabrook,  11,273-5. 

Dunmow  Friendly  Society :  Brabrook,  11.077-8 ;  Hart 
(Hon.  Secretary),  11,951.  &c. 

Ebenezer  Sick  Society  (Birmingham) :  H.  Allen  (Pre- 
sident), 16,543,  16,607-11 ;  Stevens,  17,331-3. 

Employers'  Superannuation  Funds .-  Chamberlain, 
12,205;  Hardy,  11,674-84,  11,768-71,  11,798- 
805. 

Engineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of :  Crompton  (local 
secretary),  17,537,  &c. ;  Drummond,  10,756  ; 
Grout,  13,371-2;  Jephcott  (member),  14,505,  &c. ; 
Stevens,  17,257. 

Foresters :  J.  H.  Allen,  3842-6 ;  Blackley,  12,824, 
12,965-7, 12,975-8  ;  Brabrook  and  Sutton,  11,033, 

11.054-  67,  11,168-72,  11.206-8,11,280-1 ;  Burton, 
16,136-9;  Chamberlain,  12,574-6.  12,741-8; 
Edwards  (member),  6669-69,  6916-20,  6940-2; 
Hedley,  1453;  Howell,  8065;  Ladd.  14,420-5; 
Paine,  5262-6;  Stead  (Secretary),  12,354,  &c. ; 
Stevens  (Secretary  of  local  lodge),  17,226-43, 
17,323-4;  Z.  Walker,  7202-3;  Watson,  ll,42&-6, 
11,468 ;  Wilkinson,  5892-3,  6054, 

Gas  Workers'  Union  :  Ijansbury  (member),  13.882. 

Hearts  of  Oak  :  Brabrook,  11,280-1 ;  Drummond,  10,710, 
10,820-5;  Grout,  13,144,  13,263-72;  Hardy 
(Actuary),  11,662,  &c. 

Industrial  Societies  :  Bartley,  8894 ;  Blacklev,  12,849  ; 
Brabrook,  11,034;  Bury,  4522;  Cardin,  13,469- 
77. 

Ipswich  Society:  Watson,  11,471. 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers' Association  :  Callear  (member), 
14,873-5. 

Juvenile  Societies  and  Lodges :  Blackley.  12,844-8, 
12,974r-8;  Brabrook,  11,104-40,  11,197-203; 
Chamberlain,  12,221;  Howell,  8065;  Smith, 
15,386  ;  Watson.  11,470-3,  11,532-3. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners'  Relief  Fund  :  Steele, 
9229-37. 

Leeds  Co-operative  Society  :  Fatkin,  17,917. 
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FRIENDLY  AND  TRADE  SOCIETIES— cotU. 

Leeds  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society :  Fatkin 
(manager  and  actuary),  17,888,  &c. 

Liverpool  A'ictoria  Friendly  Society  :  Ward  (collector), 
15,581*  15,966-73, 

London  and  Counties  Labour  League:  Ladd  (auditor), 
14,352-5,  14,412-4. 

London  Society  of  Compositors  :  Drummond  (late  secre- 
tary), 10,711,  &c. 

Loyal  United  Friends :  Grout  (member),  13,127-8, 
18,139-41,  13,323-30. 

National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union :  Edwards, 
6631-64,  6911-19;  Z.  Walker  (agent),  7078-80, 
7209-11. 

National  Providence  League :  Blackley,  12,780-91, 
12,803. 

Norfolk  Labour  Union :  Edwards  (secretary),  6627- 
35. 

Northumberland  and  Durham  Miners'  Permanent  Relief 
Fund  :  Steele  (secretary),  9130,  &c. 

Oddfellows:  J.  H.  Allen,  3847-56;  Bartley,  8735; 
Blackley,  12,824,  12,953-64,  12,975-8 ;  Brabrook, 
11,033.  11,073-5,  11,173-5,  11,190-6,  11,206-8. 
11,252,11,280-1;  Chamberlain,  12,201,  l?,231-2, 
12,574-80,  12,741-2;  Davies,  8652-3;  Edwards, 
6668-72;  Hardy,  11,714;  Hedley,  1453;  Howell, 
8065;  Jephcott  (member),  i4,50'5,  14,523,14,533- 
6,  14,098.  14,813-65;  Nokes.  15,117-21;  Paine, 
5241,  5262-5 ;  Pickering,  16,426  ;  Smith,  15,383-6 ; 
Steele,  9278  ;  Z.  Walker  (secretary  of  local  lodo-e), 
7120-52,  7199-205 ;  Watson  (actuary),  11,363,  &c. ; 
Wilkinson,  6054. 

Oldham    Limited    Co-operative    Society :  Mackay, 
9890-1. 

Penny  Bank:  Bartley  (manager),  SlOl,  &c. 


FRIENDLY  AND  TRADE  SOCIETIES— oom/. 
Pistyll  Friendly  Society  :  Stead,  12,399^01. 

Prudential  Assurance  Company:  Blackley,  12,849 
13,108;  Bury,  43o7-8,  4491,  4513-23;  Mackay' 
9825,  9877-85;  Owen,  407-8;  Pitkin,  14,130. 
14,336-8  ;  Z.  Walker,  7089-91. 

Railway  Superannuation  Funds:  Hardy,  11,677-85, 
11,758-67,  11,816-8;  Mackay,  9824. 

Rechabite  Society :  Ballantine,  3255  ;  Ladd,  14,420. 

Royal  Standard  Benefit  Society:  Grout,  13,142-3 
13,152-3,  13,204-5,  13,263-72. 

Sellinge  Village  public-house  club  :  Ladd,  14,415-9. 

Shepherds:  Edwards  (member),  6661-2,  6916;  Wilkin- 
son (member),  .5786,  5892-3. 

Stoke  and  Mclford  Socieiiy :  Watscm,  11,457,  11,468, 
11,480-1,  11,504-8;  Wilkinson,  5987-90. 

Stonemasons'  Union  :  Drummond,  10,725-6,  10,756 
Jephcott,  14,585-6,  14,7M-6. 

Suffolk  Unity  (Women) :  Watson,  11,420. 

Tin-plate  Workers'  Society:  Stevens  (member),  17,308- 
15,  17,347-66. 

United  Sisters'  Society  :  Bury,  4492-4 ;  Clifford,  644S. 

Wiltshire  Friendly  Society  :  Methnen  (vice-president), 
5533-4,  5561-3,  5613,  5748,  5770-1. 

Winslow  Village  Club  (broken  up) :  Pitkin,  14,090-6, 
14,115-7,  14,141-3,  14,277-81. 

Wire  Workers'  Union:  Grout  (member),  13,206-8, 
13,321-2,  13,335-47,  13,356,  13,373-6. 

Working  Jewellers'  Trade  Society :  H.  Allen  (secretary), 
16,544,  &c. 

Yorkshire  Penny  Savings  Bank :  Fatkin,  17,917. 


Ill— SUPPLEMENTARY  INDEX. 


A  complete  summary  of  the  evidence  of  each  witness  on  the  main  heads  of  the 
inquiry  of  the  Commission  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  analysis  ;  but  for  convenience 
of  reference  the  evidence  on  certain  special  heads  is  summarised  in  the  following 
Supplementary  Index.    The  subjects  therein  included  are  as  follows : — 


Areas  for  Relief  and  Rating. 
Benefit  Societies  in  relation  to  Poor 
Law. 

Causes  and  Statistics  of  Pauperism. 
Charity  (other  than  Endowed). 
Endowed  Charity. 
Post  Office  (Annuities,  &c.). 
Principles  of  Poor  Law  Administra- 
tion. 

Settlement  and  Removal. 


State  Pensions : — 

(1.)  Scheme    submitted    by  Mr. 

Booth,  and  comments. 
(2.)  Scheme    submitted    by  Mr. 

Chamberlain,  and  comments. 
(3.)  Other  Schemes. 
(4.)  Supplementary    remarks  on 

State  Pensions  generally. 
Wages  and  Economic  Conditions  of 
the  Working  Classes. 


It  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  lengthen  this  Supplementary  Index  by  reprinting 
the  summaries  of  evidence  under  main  heads,  such  as  indoor  relief,  outdoor  relief, 
assistance  of  relatives,  and  benefit  societies  generally,  which  already  appear  in  the 
analysis  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  witnesses. 


AREAS  FOR  RELIEF  AND  RATING. 

Mr.  H.  AiLEK. 

Out  relief  might  be  charged  partly  over  a  large  area, 
16,736-8. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Allen. 

Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  repays  most  of 
indoor  cost  in  London,  2170-3. 


AREAS  FOR  RELIEF  AND  RATING— cort<. 
Canon  Blackley. 

Danger  of  harshness  if  out-relief  were  made  a  parish 
charge,  12,865-7. 

Canon  Bust. 

Would  like  classification  by  workhouses  in  large 
areas,  4277 ;  out-door  relief  should  not  be  a  parish 
charge  ;  as  this  would  lead  to  interested  pressure, 
4316-8. 
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AREAS  FOR  RELIEF  AND  RATING— co»«. 
Mr.  Cox. 

Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  should  cover  all 
poor  law  charges  in  metropolis,  3795-7. 

Mr.  Davies. 

Parish  area  for  out-relief  desirable,  no  risk  of 
favouritism,  8611,  8632-3,  8636-7. 

Mr.  Davt. 

Powers  of  unions  to  combine,  1829  ;  advantage  of 
uniting  small  unions,  1873 ;  distance  makes  classi- 
fication by  workhouses  difficult,  1662,  1829-33; 
out-door  relief  might  be  diminished  if  charged  on 
parish,  1746-60,  1806-12,  1906-9. 

Mr.  Edwards. 
Parish  should  be  area  for  relief,  6577,  6770. 

Mr.  BicocK. 

Relief  should  be  all  a  county  charge,  but  out-door 
relief  be  given  by  parish,  4982-9 ;  three  or  four 
workhouses  adequate  for  county,  for  "profligates," 
4882-93,  5012-3 ;  should  be  under  county  council, 
4976-89  ;  need  not  be  further  from  poor  than  now, 
4979-80;  infirmaries  for  sick  and  helpless  should 
remain  as  now,  4756-62,  4883 ;  out-door  relief 
should  be  given  in  each  parish  to  all  aged,  under 
supervision  of  local  authority,  4614-9,  4711 ;  at 
cost  of  union,  4712-6  ;  or  county,  4986-7. 

Mr.  Hedlet. 

Large  proportion  in  London  of  indoor  relief,  1149-50, 
1321-8 ;  how  far  due  to  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  1326-8, 1380 ;  out-relief  a  union  not  a 
metropolitan  charge,  1326-8,  1380. 

Miss  Hill. 

Thinks  making  out-door  relief  a  parish  charge  might 
increase  strictness,  10,571 ;  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  10,507-10. 

Mr.  Knollys. 

County  or  other  increased  areas  of  indoor  relief 
would  improve  classification  and  status  of  officers, 
but  remove  poor  from  friends ;  with  present  or 
smaller  area  for  out-relief;  approves  on  the  whole, 
921-30,  939,  1051-3,  1079-84.  " 

Mr.  Lansbuky. 

Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund ;  checks  out- 
relief  which  is  a  local  charge.  13,790-3 ;  should 
cover  all  expenses  on  relief,  13,872-5,  13,949-52  : 

poor  law  charge  should  be  general,  not  local,  13,796, 
13,978 ;  reforms  checked  by  regard  to  rates,  13,975-8. 

Mr.  McDouGALL. 

Suggested  combination  of  Manchester  unions  for 
workhouse  purposes,  5033,  5142-8. 

Mr.  McNeill. 

Parish  area  for  out-relief  in  Scotland,  9486-9 ;  cir- 
cumstances of  poor  thus  known,  9573  ;  parishes 
often  large  and  populous,  9723-7. 

Mr.  Mackay. 

Parish  area  and  charge  for  out-relief  discussed, 
9847-52;  risk  of  favouritism,  9849. 

Sir  H.  Owen. 

County  or  other  large  areas  for  indoor  relief,  argu- 
ments for  and  against ;  would  improve  classifica- 
tion, but  take  poor  far  from  friends  and  reduce 
individual  interest  of  guardians,  436-7,  652-4. 

Mr.  Pbovis. 

Power  conferred  on  board  of  guardians  by  sec.  8  of 
Poor  Law  Act,  1879,  to  combine  for  any  relief  pur- 
poses by  independent  joint  committee,  17,477-85, 


AREAS  FOR  RELIEF  ANU  RATING— com<. 

17,488-97;  has   only  once  been  used,  17,478-9, 
17,488-93  :  difficulties  as  to  raising  money  and  loss 
of  guardians'  conti-ol,  17,478,  17,484,  17,-188-93; 
suggestions  for  meeting  these,  17,493-7 : 
power  to  dissolve  tmioiis,  17,603-6. 


Mr.  Z.  Walker. 

Parochial  preferable  to  union  administration,  7088, 
7281. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Wilkinson. 
Union  area  too  large,  6028-32. 


BENEFIT  SOCIETIES  IN  RELATION  TO 
POOR  LAW. 


Mr.  H.  Allen. 

Out-relief  should  be  only  slightly  less  to  club  mem- 
bers, 16,766-9. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Allen. 

Cases  of  friendly  society  pensioners  coming  into 
workhouse,  2082-7,  3840-6 ;  pensions  then  stopped, 
2088-94,  3847-53  ;  sick  pay  of  Oddfellow  entering 
workhouse  paid  to  wife  and  family,  3856  : 

few  members  of  friendly  societies  on  the  rates, 
2031-3. 


Major  Ballahtine. 

Very  few  members  of  benefit  societies  in  workhouse, 
3244. 

Mr.  Bartley. 

Numbers  of  the  members  of  friendly  societies  who 
come  on  the  rates,  8690-2,  8702-4  ;  treatment  they 
receive  from  guardians,  8690-2,  8697-701. 

Mr.  Beavan. 

Members  of  benefit  societies  scarcely  ever  seek  rate 
aid,  6444-6. 

Mr.  Bbabrook. 

Friendly  societies  have  helped  to  reduce  pauperism, 
11,239  : 

few  members  of  friendly  societies  come  on  the  rates, 
11,061-3 ;  return  of  Local  Government  Board 
showing  number  of  paupers  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies  misleading,  11,050-1, 
11,056;  lax  administration  of  poor  law  damages 
friendly  societies,  11,204-6,  11,268-9. 

Canon  Bury. 

Rate  supplementation  refused  at  Brixworth  with 
good  results  to  sound  and  injury  to  rotten  clubs, 
4224-47,  4407-9,  4460-5,  4501-6 : 

sound  sick  clubs  and  co-operative  societies  helped  by 
strict  poor  law,  4224,  4333,  4349-50,  4374,  4491. 

Miss  Cliitord. 

Half  pension  reckoned  in  granting  out-door  relief, 
6263 ;  members  of  broken  clubs  in  workhouse, 
6284-5,  6394. 

Mr.  Cox. 

Few  members  of  benefit  societies  come  on  the  rates, 
3683-8. 

Mr.  Ckompton. 

Benefit  and  trade  societies  have  lessened  pauperism, 

17,693-7,17,699: 
trade  union  members  rarely  seek  aid  from  rates, 

17,638-9, 17,699  ;  manv  would  if  it  did  not  pauperise, 

17,640-6. 

Mr.  Davies. 
Thrift  is  reducing  pauperism,  8616-6. 
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BENEFIT  SOCIETIES  AND  POOR  LAW—cont. 
Mr.  Davy. 

Danger  of  subsidising  friendly  societies  out  of  rates, 
1928-35,  1981-4. 

Mr.  Drummond. 

Only  one  member  of  Loudon  Society  of  Compositors 
in  workhouse  in  late  years,  10,732-3  ;  scarcely  any 
getting  out-relief,  10,778. 

Mr.  Edwards. 

Few  aged  members  of  beneiiti  societies  receiving  relief, 
6673. 

Mr.  Eicock:. 

Return  showing  few  members  in  workhouse  probably 
too  low,  4729-37. 

Mr.  Fatkin 

Continued  progress  of  thrift  will  blot  out  pauperism, 
18,129  : 

few  women  come  on  rates  whose  husbands  have  been 

in  societies,  17,963-5  : 
members  of  building  societies  scarcely  ever  come  on 

rates,  18,058-9. 

Mr.  FOTHEEGILL. 

Few  members  of  benefit  societies  in  receipt  of  relief, 
2829,  2963 : 

amount  of  sick  pay  taken  into  account  according  to 
circumstances,  2829-30,  2900-1,  2950-3. 

Mr.  PULLEE. 

Injury  not  likely  from  out-relief  supplementing  pen- 
sions if  carefully  given,  2460-6. 

Mr.  Gaedinee. 

Few  members  of  benefit  societies  come  on  rates, 
4117. 

Mr.  Hamblin. 

Those  who  have  made  provision  better  treated  than 
those  who  have  made  none,  3357-62,  3482-4,  3542-3 ; 
few  members  of  benefit  societies  apply  for  relief, 
3363  ;  numbers,  3644-52,  3558-62. 

Rev.  R.  Habt. 

Members  of  his  society  never  come  on  rates,  12,059, 
12,104-6, 12,132. 

Mr.  Hedley. 

Members  of  better  benefit  societies  rarely  paupers, 
1453-4,  1552-5  ;  some  paupers  have  outlived  sav- 
ings, 1362 : 

pension  not  taken  if  head  of  family  enters  infirmary, 
1542-3. 

Miss  Hill. 

Does  not  know  personally  of  thrifty  coming  on  rates, 
10,476. 

Canon  Hinds  Howell. 

Few  members  of  friendly  societies  come  on  the  rates, 
8062-3 ;  half  the  amount  of  out-door  relief  ordi- 
narily allowed  given  to  persons  receiving  club  pay, 
7977-84. 

Mr.  Knoilys. 

Members,  except  of  burial  clubs,  seldom  come  on 
rates,  983-4  ;  even  though  the  clubs  do  not  provide 
for  old  age,  1013-6  : 

pensions  of  members  generally  partly  reckoned  in  re- 
lief,  thinks  this  works  well,  1029-33  ;  and  is  no 
hardship,  1107-23 : 

small  savings  do  not  keep  from  rates,  1039-45. 

Mr.  Ladd. 
Out-relief  and  club  money,  14,493-7. 

Mr.  McNeill. 

Members  of  benefit  societies  scarcely  ever  'come  on 
rates,  9663,  9557-62.-       -  ■ .  . 


BENEFIT  SOCIETIES  AND  POOR  LAW— cont. 
Mr.  Mackay. 

Partial  reckoning  of  pensions  in  fixing  out-relief 
usual,  but  illogical,  9817-9,  9995 ;  encourages  bad 
clubs  and  pauperism,  9895-7  ;  charity  should  take 
the  few  bond  fide  cases  of  partial  provision,  9887-9. 
9995-9, 10,176-84. 

Professor  Marshall. 

Extent  to  which  out-relief  is  allowed  to  members  of 
benefit  societies,  10.219-22. 

Lord  Methuen. 

Some,  but  not  many,  members  of  benefit  clubs  seek 
relief,  5549-50,  5625 ;  approves  of  out-relief  in  such 
cases,  5535-8,  554^-52  ;  and  where  men  have  paid 
as  long  as  they  could  afl:ord  it,  5620,  5649-50, 
subject  to  the  society  being  approved  by  guardians, 
5535.  5589-96. 

Sir  H.  Owen. 

Benefit  societies  make  against  pauperism,  395,  533-7 ; 

but  bad  ones  too  often  joined,  438-9  : 
members  in  general  given  out-relief,  if  any,  281-3, 

438: 

often  stop  benefits  if  workhouse  is  taken,  267-8,  287- 
96,  322-30,  404-8 : 

pensions  usually  only  partially  reckoned  by  guardians 
in  granting  relief,  discussion  of  practice.  199- 
200,  243-61,  396-403,  417-25,  438  ;  view  and  letter 
of  central  board  on  the  point,  299-304 ;  comparison 
with  case  of  other  earnings,  305-15  ;  seldom  given 
directly  for  old  age,  637  : 

return  of  paupers  who  have  been  in  benefit  societies, 
201-5,  322-30,402-8. 

Dr.  Paine. 

Members  of  benefit  societies  scarcely  ever  seek 
relief,  5254,  5334-8 ;  except  widows  with  insurance 
money,  of  which  guardians  take  no  account,  5254, 
5318-9: 

supplementation  of  small  allowances  by  rate  pensions, 
6253-60 ;  does  not  think  this  would  check  adequate 
insurance,  5260,  5294-6,  6299-305,  5327-9  ;  as  self- 
support  is  preferred  to  any  public  aid,  5289-93, 
5329-31 ;  and  benefit  club  payments  are  usually 
fixed,  5295,  6299-300.  - 

Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Members  of  benefit  societies  seldom  apply  for  relief, 
3931-3 ;  societies  help,  and  also  profit  by  strict 
system,  4002. 

Mr.  PiCKEEING. 

Out  relief  should  be  added  to  society  benefits, 
16,426. 

Mr.  Pitkin. 

Relief  given  to  members  receiving  club  pay, 
14,339-43. 

Mr.  Stead. 

Numbers  of  friendly  society  members  on  boards  of 
guardians,  12,602-5  ;  friendly  societies  do  not  ask 
for  better  treatment  of  members  or  past  members 
than  other  thrifty  persons,  12,606-7 ;  members  in 
want  should  have  out-door  rather  than  indoor 
relief,  12,661-5  ;  assistance  from  guardians  supple- 
mentary to  benefits  would  not  lead  to  insufficient 
benefits,  12,657-60  ;  members  relieved  indoors 
should  not  be  herded  with  the  disreputable, 
12,446-8,  12,492-6,  12,552-3;  friendly  society  in 
village  of  Pistyll,  Wales,  helped  by  guardians, 
12,399-401 : 

preferential  treatment  of  members  as  such  indirectly 
a  subvention  from  rates  to  friendly  societies, 
12,492-6  : 

returns  of  Foresters  applying  for  poor  law  relief  = 
method  of  collecting  returns,  12,376,  12,483,  12,502, 
12,513-24  ;  numbers,  causes,  and  treatment  in  Eng- 
land, 12,361-6,  12,^3  ;  numbers  small  owing  to 
provision  of  friendly  society,  12,512  ;  principally  old 
persons,  12,527-35;  amount  of  benefit  taken  into 
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account  by  guardians  in  fixing  amount  of  relief, 
12,366 ;  lialf  amount  taken  into  account,  12,367  ; 
cases  of  members  of  Foresters  treated  more  favour- 
ably than  non-members,  12,368-9 ;  number  of  in- 
door and  out-door  cases,  12,369-74  ;  opinions  as  to 
administration  of  poor  law  in  different  districts, 
12,376-83,  12,385-93;  complains  mostly  about  old 
persons,  12,508  ;  treatment  of  members'  widows, 
12,384  ;  facts  as  to  members  applying  for  relief  in 
Wales,  12,394-8 ;  in  Scotland,  12,401 ;  in  Ireland, 
12,401 ;  in  Isle  of  Man,  12,401. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Partial  provision  should  be  raised  to  competence  for 
necessaries,  9268-70,  9412-44,  9465;  admits  this 
might  check  adequate  provision,  9440-51 ;  improvi- 
dent should  be  barely  kept  from  starvation, 
9451-5 : 

self-help  should  be  subsidised,  9188-91,  9260,  9121-5  ; 
without  pauper  stigma  to  promote  thrift,  9299- 
9305 : 

supplementation  of  Miners'  Relief  Fund  benefits  by 
guardians  under  present  poor  law  :  generally  none, 
9202-20,  9223,  9241-9;  only  gives  opinion,  9349- 
51 ;  60  per  cent,  do  not  apply  owing  to  pauper 
stigma,  &c.,  9244,9299;  20  per  cent,  are  refused, 
and  20  per  cent,  aided,  9244 ;  refusals  may  be  cases 
where  children  should  help,  9466-70 ;  half  relief 
pay  only  sometimes  reckoned  by  guardians,  9241 ; 
4s.  a  week  thought  to  be  above  destitution,  9246-9 ; 
law  as  to  destitiition  test  must  be  observed  while  in. 
force,  like  his  society's  rules,  9271-5;  but  merit 
and  poverty,  not  simply  destitution,  should  be  test 
of  relief,  9268-70: 

few  members  of  fund  in  workhouse  :  allowance  in 
such  cases  stopped,  9206-12,  9221-2,  9227  : 

suggested  rate  in  aid  of  fund,  9170-87,  9199-201, 
9279-84,  9359-73. 

Mr.  Stevens. 

Value  of  trade  and  friendly  society  provision, 
17,224-5  ;  sufficient  with  liberal  poor  law,  17,321-2 ; 
members  object  to  State  or  rate  aid  for  societies, 
17,408-9. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Benefit  societies  discouraged  by  lavish  out-door  relief, 
7385-6,  7478-80,  7486. 

Mr.  Z.  "Walker. 

Provision  for  old  age  through  friendly  societies 
better  than  dependence  on  rates,  7095-8,  7121-8, 
7133-6. 

Mr.  "Waed. 

Clubs  in  Brixworth  district :  how  affected  by  poor 
law  system,  15,966-74. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Very  few  friendly  society  members  apply  for  poor 
relief,  11,612-3  ;  no  wide  complaint  of  guardians 
refusing  preferential  treatment  in  such  cases, 
11,612-3. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Wilkinson. 

Return  of  indoor  paupers  who  have  been  in  societies 
examined  :  numbers  really  very  small,  5827-31 : 

pensions  only  made  up  by  guardians  to  provide  bare 
necessaries,  5818-22. 


CAUSES  AI^D  STATISTICS  OF  PAUPERISM. 

Mr.  H.  Allen. 

Thinks  a  third  of  pauperism  is  due  to  drink,  16,551-4 ; 
some  deserving  working  men  of  class  below  the 
highly  skilled  drift  to  workhouse  in  old  age,  16,558  ; 
inmates  of  Birmingham  workhouse  frequently  re- 
viewed by  Guardians,  16,571 ;  too  many  of  loafer 
class  there,  16,572. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Allen. 

Statistics  of  St.  Pancras  parish,  2006-7  : 
causes  of  pauperism  of  inmates,  2007-11,  2147-8; 
women  who  do  not  get  on  with  their  Imsbands, 


CAUSES  AND  STATISTICS  OF  PATJPERISM-co)i«, 

2012-21;  illness,  2022-5;   misfortune  only  cause 
of  a  small  amount,  2026-30,  2075-81.  2149-52  : 
causes  of  outdoor  pauperis.n,  2034-6. 

Major  Ballantine. 

Past  occupations  of  aged  in  Manchester  workhouse, 
3240-3,3274;  not  average  types,  owing  to  drink, 
large  families,  &c.,  3245-50;  ago  brings  lack  of 
will  and  power,  thus  tending  to  workhouse,  3250. 

Mr.  Beayan. 

Causes  of  pauperism  are  known  by  Guardians,  5402-3, 
5449-53;  many  deserving  who  need  assistance,' 
5462-80.  ' 

Mr.  Booth. 

Does  not  think  reduction  of  pauperism  and  general 
social  improvement  have  affected  aged,  10,816-9 
10,990,  10,997 ;  thinks  two-thirds  of  unskilled  be- 
come paupers  in,  and  mainly  because  of,  old  age, 
10,853, 10,868-62  ;  though  many  paupers  not  strioily 
destitute,  10,982  ;  large  excess  of  aged  women, 
especially  among  outdoor  poor,  due  to  th(nr  weaker 
position,  10,863-5;  rate  or  other  heljj  at  homes 
much  preferred  by  them  to  workhouse,  11,024-5. 

Mr.  Beabrook. 

Testimony  of  poor  law  chaplains  as  to  unthrifty 
character  of  majority  of  workhouse  inmates,  11,061, 
].  Ij227— 35. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Statistics  of  pauperism  in  Ashby  Union,  16,027-35, 
16,140-1. 

Canon  Bdet. 

Pauperism  at  Brixworth  very  low,  owing  to  strict 
administration ;  only  3  per  cent,  of  aged  over  60 
are  paupers  as  against  50  per  cent,  average ;  re- 
duction might  be  general,  4162-4,  4252-8,  4320-2 ; 
character  of  aged  inmates,  4217-8 ;  men  mostly  in 
through  drink,  4201-2. 

Mr.  Calleak. 

Pauperism  largely  due  to  want  of  full  work,  14,870-1, 
14,905,  14,910-1 ;  hard  lot  of  many  in  old  age, 
14,910-1 ;  extent  to  which  poor  have  to  go  to  work- 
house, 14,876,  14,885,  14,930-41,  14,959. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Aged  pauperism  due  mainly  to  misfortune,  rather 
than  drink  or  continuous  improvidence,  12,170, 
12,173-82,12,252-6,12,259,  12,667-73;  often  to  sick- 
ness, 12,259 ;  mainly  of  women,  wives,  servants, 
&c.,  who  cannot  save,  12,181;  cannot  be  properly 
met  by  poor  law,  12,686-95 : 

return  of  employments  of  Birmingham  paupers, 
12,181,  12,186-9,  12,252,  12,293,  12,670: 

large  aged  pauperism,  particulars  ;  1  in  2  or  2^  of 
aged  have  rate  aid  in  a  year,  12,170-2  ;  rapid  in- 
crease after  65,  of  which  only  ^th  begins  before  60, 
12,177-81,  12,666;  partly  due  to  medical  relief, 
&c.,  12,306-10. 

Miss  Clifford. 

Statistics  of  Bristol  unions,  6140-66,  6230-3 : 

old  in  workhouse,  either  helpless  or  homeless,  623.J-6 ; 

some  have  u.sed  up  their  savings,  6261-6,  642-5-7  ; 

majority  due  to  ill-health,  6276. 

Mr.  Cox. 

Statistics  of  Sboreditch  paperism,  3685, 3720.  3746-7  : 
causes  of  pauperism,  old  age,  3605-6,  3686 ;  high 

rents,  3627  ;  idleness,  3686,  3688-9 ;  drunkenness, 

3713,  3805. 

Mr.  Davies. 

Intemperate  keep  off  rates  in  old  age,  8-182-4,  8588; 
pauperism  mainly  due  to  spending  on  children 
instead  of  saving,  8486-7 ;  hardly  any  old  women 
in  Welsh  workhouses,  8374. 
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CAUSES  AND  STATISTICS  OF  PAUPEEISM— cowt. 
Mr.  Davy. 

Indoor  paupers  mainly  the  failures  of  life,  1841 ;  tee- 
totallers not  found  in  workhouses,  1842-3. 

Mr.  Blcock. 

Exceptioiial  pauperism  of  union  may  be  due  to 
longevity,  4744-96,  4803;  and  bad  olnbs  in  past, 
4704-11;  is  now  stationary,  nine-tenths  outdoor; 
statistics,  4578-88;  proportion  of  aged,  4744, 
4902-5: 

lesser  pauperism  and  improved  conditions  in  strict 

unions  must  be  due  to  education  or  like  causes, 

4725-8,  4740-9,  4767-9 : 
workhouse   inmates   now  mostly  respectable,  who 

could  not  provide,  4893-4 ;  parents  left  from  yearly 

hirings,  4997. 

Mr.  Fatkin. 

Decrease  of  pauperism,  17,898 ;  which  would  be  in- 
creased by  State  pension  scheme,  17,923  ;  status  of 
aged  depends  on  conditions  of  middle  life,  17,941 ; 
looks  to  progress  of  saving  and  wages  to  blot  out 
pauperism,  18,121,  18,129  : 

statistics  of  Leeds  and  Birmingham  compared, 
18,082-94. 

Mr.  FOTHERGILL. 

Statistics  of  parish  of  Birmingham,  2772-6,  2798-9, 
2817-24,  2833,  2855 : 

variations  between  unions  in  city,  2998-3007  ;  immi- 
gration into  parish  and  other  causes  of  pauperism, 
3015: 

antecedents  of  inmates  of  Birmingham  workhouse, 

2797,  2887-92,  3028-32 : 
many  inmates  have  been  casual  labourers,  2887-91 ; 

or  female  domestic  servants,  2892. 

Mr.  FuLLEa. 

Statistics  of  Paddiugton,  comparing  former  years, 
2319-21,  2441-4: 

applications  no  criterion  of  poverty,  2313 : 

deserving  seldom  have  to  apply  to  Guardians,  2303-9, 
2312-28,  2335  ;  pawnbrokers  best  judges  of  general 
distress,  2315-6 : 

non-pauper  poor  persons  in  parish  ;  Mr.  Booth's 
figures  ;  very  few  apply  for  relief,  2312-28 ;  en- 
couraged if  in  distress  by  new  rules,  2316  ;  gene- 
rally maintained  by  children  in  age,  2334-5 ;  cannot 
make  old  age  provision,  2333. 

Mr.  Gakdinek. 

Statistics  of  St.  Saviour's  Union,  4059-62  : 
few  aged  inmates  of  workhouse  have  been  thrifty, 
4076-80;  women  more  so,  but  scarcely  any  fit  to 
live  with  pensions  outside  as  they  need  special 
care,  4080. 

Mr.  Hamblin. 

Numbers  of  paupers,  Brighton,  3293;  antecedents, 
3572-7  ;  age  at  which  they  have  come  on  the  rates, 
3587-92 ;  hardly  any  teetotallers  in  receipt  of  re- 
lief 3364 ;  many  better  poor  avoid  seeking  relief, 
3380-1,  3485-7. 

Rev.  R.  Habt. 

Dunmow,  Bishop  Stortford,  and  SaS'ron  Walden 
Unions,  large  pauperism,  12,133-5 ;  but  great  re- 
duction since  1871,  12,048-58,  12,112-4 ;  due  to 
better  state  of  people,  12,057;  in  Dunmow  to  better 
poor  law,  12,053-8. 

Mr.  Hedley. 

Amount  of  London  pauperism,  1147-8, 1340 ;  decrease, 
1264-5 ;  large  proportion  in  London  of  indoor  re- 
lief, 1149-50,  1321-8  ;  how  far  due  to  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund,  1326-8,  1380. 

Miss  Hill. 

Does  not  know  personally  of  thrifty  coming  on  rates, 
10,476. 

Canon  Hinds  Howell. 

Statistics  of  St.  Faith's  Union,  7916-8;  deserving 
poor,  all  those  who  are  not  drunkards,  7923. 


CAUSES  AND  STATISTICS  OF  PAUPERISM— com<. 
Miss  Htjklston. 

Many  women  look  on  poor  law  relief  as  their  only 
prospect  in  old  age,  16,889,  17,002;  especially  in 
nail  and  chain  trade,  16,908,  16,911, 16,916,  16,920  : 

does  not  know  persons  under  60  in  classes  discussed 
who  are  paupers,  17,002-3  ;  but  thinks  very  many 
come  on  rates  in  old  age,  17,004-8. 

Mr.  Jephcott. 

About  a  third  of  pauperism  due  to  misconduct, 
14,554-8 ;  relief  given  too  much  to  the  squalid  and 
worthless,  14,549-51. 

Mr.  Knollys. 

Majority  of  aged  poor  not  deserving,  917-8,  959 ; 
deserving  have  been  mainly  unskilled  artisans, 
1065-73 : 

workhouse  inmates  sometimes  really  deserving, 
especially  in  towns,  600-3  ;  but  great  majority 
undeserving,  959  ;  many  must  be  treated  indoors, 
572-3,  1085. 

Mr.  Laxsbuky. 

Statistics  of  Poplar  Union,  13,709-11,  13,779,  13,883, 
13,989-92. 

Mr.  McDoTJGALL. 

statistics  of  pauperism  in  Manchester  township, 
5088-9  ;  large  amount  due  to  density  of  population 
and  lodging-houses,  5120-5,  514S,  5157-60;  some 
few  suffer  much  to  keep  off  rates,  5050-1 : 

most  inmates  of  workhouses  are  so  from  own  fault. 
5057 ;  servants  and  daughters  who  have  been  at 
home  chief  exceptions,  5058. 

Mr.  McNeill. 

Statistics  of  pauperism  in  Scotland,  9576-81,  9602, 
9691-9702 ;  per-centage  of  population  on  fixed 
days  21;  higher  for  aged  only,  9602,  9691-9702  ; 
aged  paupers  (over  60),  30  per  cent  of  total,  9576- 

81  ;  returns  not  very  trustworthy,  9728-31 ;  average 
age  of  coming  on  rates  not  known,  9570-2  ;  pauper- 
ism  decreasing,  owing  to  better  administration 
9538,  9574-6,  9641-2,  9674  : 

paupers  mainly  lower  labouring  class,  often  "ne'er- 
do-weels,"  9574-9601,  9703-7,  9720-2. 

Mr.  Mackay. 

Pauperism  due  to  character  rather  than  poverty, 
9912-4 ;  aged  paupers  have  generally  been  paupers 
in  early  life,  9915-24  ;  pauperism  increased  by  bad 
administration,  9774,  9794^6 ;  old  age  pauperism 
mainly  begun  in  youth  under  lax  regime,  9899, 
10,032. 

Lord  Methtjen. 

Pauperism  in  Wiltshire   high,  owing  to  past  bad 
management,  5703-5  ;  is  no  criterion  of  poverty 
5705-8,5716:     _  ^  J' 

some  workhouse  inmates  deserving ;  such  are  not 
always  kept  out  by  relatives  and  friends,  6569-72. 

Mr.  NoKES. 

Pauperism :  much  in  Bromsgrove  Union,  14,973  ;  due 

largely  to  slackness  of  work,  14,974-6  : 
numbers  getting  in-door  and  out-door  relief,  14,977- 

82  ;  large  proportion  of  aged  men,  16,062-6 ;  cannot 
say  how  far  th*y  really  need  relief,  15,158-60 : 

character  of  inmates  of  workhouse,  16,067-8: 
has  not  known  a  home  broken  up  by  guardians  in 
Bromsgrove  Union,  15,180-4. 

Sir  H.  Owen. 

Statistics  of  pauperism  in  England  generally  : 

comparison  of  pauperism  in  1849,  1872,  and  1892 ; 
great  and  steady  reduction  of  outdoor,  without 
increase  of  indoor  relief,  33-42,  216-7,  336-8,  435, 
547-8 : 

numbers  of  indoor  and  outdoor  poor  on  given  days, 
17-32: 

numbers  of  aged  poor  on  given  days  and  in  a  year 
analysed,  with  particulars  of  Iiondon  and  several 
counties,  showing  proportion  to  population,  50- 
66,  218,  339,  353-6 : 
expenditure  on  poor  relief,  43-9  : 

indoor  pauperism  generally  due  to  sickness  and 
helplessness,  bad  character,  bad  homes,  or  neglect 
of  relatives,  171,  211. 
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Dr.  Paine.  Mr.  Beavait. 


Statistics  of  Cardiff  Union,  5165-99,  5248-61 : 
thinks  many  temperate  persons  are  paupers,  5257-8  ; 

those  who  save  keep  off  rates,  5240-3  ;  6338-40 ; 

destitute  immigrants  swell  pauperism,  5250. 

Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Difficult  conditions  of  Oxford  owing  to  University 
and  intermittent  employment,  3956-9,  3968,  3991, 
4081 ;  statistics  of  pauperism,  3867,  3884 : 

10  per  cent,  only  of  aged  are  paupers,  3972-8  ;  teeto- 
tallers never  come  on  rates,  to  his  knowledge, 
3934,  4018-24  ;  few  deserving  in  house,  4046. 

Mr.  Pitkin. 

Pauperism  of  aged  generally  due  to  causes  beyond 
their  control,  14,286-92. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Pauperism  in  age  mostly  from  misfortune,  15,372-4. 
Mr.  Stead. 

Causes  of  pauperism  among  the  few  Foresters  apply- 
ing, 12,364. 

Mr.  Stevens. 

Statistics  as  to  parish  of  Birmingham,  17,264-7  ; 
many  deserving  aged,  especially  widows  who  need 
out-relief,  17,316-21. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Statistics  of  Carnarvon  Union,  7293-9,  7369-76,  7471 
-3 ;  paupers  mostly  general  and  agricultural  la- 
bourers, 7377-78 ;  lavish  grant  of  out-relief  has 
caused  poor  to  rely  on  the  rates,  7379-84,  7390, 
7512,  7516 ;  caused  very  high  per-centages  of  pau- 
perism, 7388-9,  7542-3. 

Mr.  Vallance. 

Statistics  of  Whitechapel  Union,  2473-85,  2671-2  : 
causes  of  destitution  of  the  indoor  poor,  2485-91  ; 

mendicancy  caused  by  shelters  and  refuges,  2583-6  ; 

large  number  of  casual  poor  without  settled  homes, 

2480-4: 

medical  relief,  first  step  in  pauperism,  2638. 
Mr.  Webb. 

Those  who  come  on  rates  in  age  are  chiefly  wastrels, 
15,199-206,  15,215;  others  helped  by  friends,  16,206 
-8 ;  loafers  get  more  out  of  poor  law  than  honest, 
15,251. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Wilkinson. 

Causes  of  old  age  pauperism,  5825-47;  often  from 
inability  to  save  or  insure  enough,  6826-7,  6838  ; 
and  consequent  feeling  of  hopelessness,  5843,  5911, 
or  from  inability  to  provide  at  all  for  old  age,  5838- 
43,  5901,  5983-90  ;  or  from  lowered  age  for  full 
earnings,  5844-6 ;  less  from  vice,  drink,  and  waste 
than  supposed,  6840,  6847 ;  seldom  from  failure  of 
societies,  5827-30. 


CHARITY,  OTHER  THAN  ENDOWED. 

Mr.  H.  Allen. 

Not  enough  organisations  to  meet  deserring  aged, 
16,667.  ^ 

West  Birmingham  Relief  Fund  : 

woi'k  and  funds,  16,667-71 ;  great  results  for  small 
cost,  16,745-50;  managed  by  working  men, 
16,671,  16,748;  mode  of  investigation,  16,745-8. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Allen. 

Deserving  poor  should  be  dealt  with   by  charity, 

2061-3,  2073 : 
CO  operation  of  poor  law  and  volunteer  work  advisable, 

2069-72  : 

charity  through  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
more  continuous  than  through  clergy,  2177-85  ; 
absence  of  ' '  right  "  an  advantage  of  private  over 
State-aided  charity,  2177,  2186-8. 

o  86630. 


No  co-operation  with  poor  law  at  Cardiff:  charity 
mainly  for  non-residents ,  6415-8. 

Canon  Blacklet. 

Charitable  guardians  helping  deserving  at  Stock- 
bridge,  12,937 : 

Lambeth  joint  charity  and  State  scheme  for  deserv- 
ing, 12,861*-4  (see  Analysis). 

Mr.  Booth. 

Co-operation  useful  in  Bradfield  and  Brixworth, 
10,841-2  ;  but  such  co-operatiou  does  not  fully  meet 
needs  in  strict  London  Unions,  10,843-5 ;  charity 
not  the  right  final  solution  for  aged  poverty, 
10,994. 

Canon  Bubt. 

Small  private  fund  (25J.  a  year)  meets  hard  cases  at 
Brixworth,  4192,  4495-500 ;  quite  adequately, 
4226-9 ;  local  pensions  given  with  most  careful 
inquiry,  4292-4,  4311 ;  charity  helped  by  strict 
poor  law,  4328-9  ;  poor  help  one  another,  4448  : 

general  charity  should  be  private,  without  municipal 
aid,  4330-2 ;  should  not  co-operate  formally  with 
poor  law,  4563-4. 

Mr.  Calleak. 

Charity  has  to  supplement  inadequate  out-relief, 
14,885. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Charity  would  not  be  checked  by  State-aided  pen- 
sions :  those  who  now  give  would  still  give, 
12,327-9. 

Mr.  Cox. 

Charity  Organisation  Society  deals  with  deserving 
cases,  3706,  3735 ;  co-operation  with  the  poor  law 
authorities  desirable,  3753. 

Mr.  Davies. 

Distributes  private  fund  at  Christmas,  partly  to  other 
needy  poor,  partly  to  paupers,  8645-50. 

Mr.  Davy. 

Charity  should  prevent  people  falling  into  pauperism, 
1943  ;  subsidises  wages,  but  not  in  same  way  as  poor 
law,  1826-8: 

voluntary  and  unpaid  work  not  sufficient  substitute, 
but  valuable  adjunct  to  paid  professional  adminis- 
tration, 1819. 

Mr.  DiSLET. 

Need  of  organised  charity,  17,105-8,  17,166-6. 
Mr.  Elcock. 

No  co-operation  at  Wimborne  to  take  better  cases  off 
rates,  4770-80 ;  or  organised  charity,  4825-7, 
4906-7. 

Mr.  FOTUEKGILL. 

Charity  Organisation  Society  in  Birmingham  should 
undertake  deserving  cases,  2940-1 ;  undertakes 
few  cases  at  present,  2846-8  ;  not  in  close  co- 
operation with  poor  law  authorities,  2843-5  : 

West  Birmingham  Relief  Fund,  2846  : 

undiscriminating  charity  as  bad  as  lax  poor  law 
administration,  2965-7. 

Mr.  FULLEE. 

Co-operation  of  charity  and  poor  law  essential,  2311 ; 
in  Paddington,  with  clergy  and  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  2329-30 : 

chariiable  support  nearly  always  obtained  for  de- 
serving who  apply  to  guardians,  2298-306  ;  charity 
and  rate  relief  not  given  to  same  case,  2466-7  : 

charitable  societies  should  be  private,  not  municipal, 
2458-9. 
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CHAEITY,  OTlfEll  THAN  ENDOWED — COHlt. 

Mr.  G-AEDINEK. 

Charity  Organisation  Society,  co-operation  in  St. 

Saviour's  district,  4054 ;  conditions  of  aid,  4054 ; 

cases  of  refusal,  4065 ;  friendly  sympathy  as  well 

as  aid  given,  4081-2 ;  pensions  always  found  when 

needed,  4104-5,  4122 : 
Yoluntary   charity   only  proper  mode  of  meeting 

deserving,  4100-3,  4122. 

Mr.  Hamblin. 

Charity  Organisation  Society  at  Brighton,  3342-3; 

co-operation  with    guardians,   3o44-51,    3524-7 ; 

suffering  should  and  would  be  met  by  charity, 
,  3341. 

Mr.  Heulet. 

Co-operation   of  charity   and   poor   law,    1506-10 ; 

1593-4;  in  St.  George-in-Bast,  1432,  1507,  1593: 
charity  should  not  deal  with  same  cases  as  poor  law, 

1370  ;  stimulated  by  refusal  of  out-door  relief,  1434  ; 

capable  with  indoor  relief  of  providing  for  London, 

1617-18. 

Miss  Hill. 

Organised  charity,  very  useful  if  not  interfering  with 
self-help,  10,494-5,  10,645-6,  e.g..  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  10,557-8,  10,640-4,  10,701;  co- 
operates  very  usefully  with  poor  law  inquiries, 
10,493;  working  men  hold  back  from  Charity  Or- 
ganisation society  work,  reasons,  10,500-2 

value  of  help  by  employers,  &c.,  for  known  deserving 
aged,  10,643,  10,659-61,  10,703-4: 

evils  of  reckless  charity,  checks  thrift,  10,460-1, 
10,556 ;  and  aid  of  relatives,  10,477  ;  encourages 
bad  homes,  and  squalor  to  rouse  pity,  10,480-5, 
10,541 ;  refused  to  the  tidy,  10,622 ;  is  uncertain 
and  therefore  demoralising,  10,494-5, 10,645-6. 

Mr.  Knollys. 

Co-operation  of  charity  and  poor  law  necessary  to  pre- 
vent hardship,  if  out  relief  refused,  1095-9  ;  danger 
of  overl  apping  in  doles ;  should  co-operate  by 
taking  separate  cases  ;  this  would  stimulate  chai'ity 
and  ultimately  meet  all  deserts,  687-93,  707-13, 
741-4,  908-17,  962-9,  1060-3.  1124-7  : 

charity  less  degrading  as  not  raised  by  compulsion, 
1128-9. 

Mr.  Lansbttry. 

Private  charity  similar  in  effect  to  rate  relief,  13,875, 
13,993. 

Sir  H.  LoNGLEY. 

Charity  should  co-operate  with  a  strict  poor  law 
administration,  and  keep  deserving  entirely  off  the 
rates,  8318-25. 

Mr.  McDouGALL. 

His  personal  work  in  City  of  Manchester,  5039 ;  object 
is  help  of  poor  not  saving  rates,  5085-7  : 

takes  special  cases,  and  visits  and  relieves  them, 
6039-41 ;  many  cases  recommended  by  relieving 
officers,  5045,  5u60,  6102 ;  conditions  of  his  aid,  good 
character  and  some  other  means,  5052-3,  5081-2 ; 
docs  not  find  more  than  100  suitable,  5042-6,  5071 ; 
visits  personally  every  four  weeks,  next  gift  being 
always  sure,  6054,  6082  ;  spendings  of  recipients, 
5072-3  ;  value  of  personal  visits,  privacv  and  gradual 
confidence,  6079-80,  6102^,  5111-2;  power  of 
refusal  essential,  6106  ;  work  might  be  done  every- 
where, by  societies  or  by  guardians,  6102-8  : 

organised  charity  desirable,  but  none  at  Manchester, 
5039-69 ;  private  charity  large  but  irregular, 
5077-8. 

Mr.  McNeill. 

Organised  charity  co-operates  with  poor  law  in  Scotch 

towns,  with  good  results,  9668-73  : 
church  charity  partly  in  aid  of  rates,  9663-7,  9670. 

Mr.  Mackay. 

Co-operation  of  strict  East  End  unions  and  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  Tower  Hamlets  Pension 
Society,  clergy  and  other  charity;  has  worked 
well  continuously  for  20  years,  9772-4,  9792,  9899- 
9901,  ■  ■ 


CHARITY,  OTiiEii  TiiAX  endowed — cont. 

"  right  "  to  private  fund  not  felt;  honourable  reluct- 
ance of  poor  to  impose ;  hence  success,  9784- 
9837-8,  10,076,  10,143;  subsidising  charity  unde- 
sirable; would  lead  to  claim  of  "right,"  9871-2, 
10,114 ;  for  full  particulars  as  to  the  working  of 
charity  and  its  relations  to  poor  law  in  the  East  of 
London,  see  Analysis  of  Evidence. 

Professor  Makshall. 
Charity  Organisation  Societies. 

Have  done  admirable  work,  especially  in  London, 
10,371-499;  value  as  go-betweens,  10,371-3;  but 
do  not  now  meet  all  needs  in  strict  unions, 
10,913-8,  10,299 ;  e.g.,  in  St.  George  in  the  East, 
10,194-7  ;  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  special 
conditions,  10,204,  10,325 ;  non-existent  in  rural 
districts,  10,402-4 ;  not  adequately  known  to  the 
poor,  10,340 : 

Proposed  scheme  of  co-operation  between  Charity 
Organisation  Societies  and  guardians ;  for  full 
particulars,  see  Analysis  of  Evidence. 

Lord  Methtjen. 

Evils  of  indiscriminate  charity,  5614-5, 5689,  5709-15  ; 
organisation  of  charity  desirable,  5689. 

Sir  H.  Owen. 

Charity  meets  hard  cases  in  strict  unions,  178-81, 
188,  318-9 ;  hardship  thus  avoided,  429-33. 

Eev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Charity  Organisation  Society  in  Oxford :  co-operation 
with  Oxford  Guardians,  has  helped  restriction  of 
out-relief,  3885,  3891,  3903-6;  for  particulars,  see 
Analysis  of  Evidence  : 

municipal  aid  of  charity  undesirable,  4003-4 ;  system 
of  co-operation  simple  and  applicable  anywhere, 
4016-7 : 

voluntary  effort  useful,  even  with  lax  poor  law, 
4007-10. 

Mr.  Vallance. 

Strict  administration  has  stimulated  organised  charity 
in  Whitechapel,  2496-7,  2499,  2636-8,  2590-1, 
2623  ;  for  particulars,  see  Analysis  of  Evidence  : 

charitable  aid  superior  to  out-door  relief,  2622  ;  not 
demoralising,  2617 ;  gives  sympathy  and  help 
which  are  more  important  than  the  money,  2501-40 ; 

charity  able  to  deal  with  all  cases  of  distress,  2708-9 ; 
cost,  however,  borne  by  charitable  minority  instead 
of  ratepayers,  2538-41. 

Mr.  Wabd. 

Private  charity  fund  in  Brixworth  Union  criticised ; 
for  particulars,  see  Analysis  of  Evidence  : 

charity  more  humiliating  than  relief,  as  depending 
on  favour,  16,746-9,  15,937-8,  15,962;  given  to 
prevant  out-relief,  15,756-60,  16,012-6 : 

hard  to  pay  rates  and  have  to  give  charity  too,  15,680. 


ENDOWED  CHARITY. 

Canon  Blackley. 

Endowed  charity  might  be  applied  to  keep  deserving 
from  rates,  12,951-2. 

Canon  Bttry. 

Endowed  charities  of  Brixworth  district,  extent  and 
administration,  4193-6,  4388-400  ;  mostly  mis- 
chievous and  wasted  in  doles,  but  sometimes  used 
for  pensions,  4196-9  ,  4323-7 ;  elected  trustees  de- 
sirable, 4394-8. 

Miss  Cliitoed. 

For  particulars  as  to  endowed  charities  in  Bristol, 

see  Analysis  of  Evidence  : 
effect  of  charities  on  character,  6197. 

Mr.  Cox. 

For  particulars  as  to  endowed  charities  and  alms- 
houses in  Shoreditch,  see  Analysis  of  Evidence. 
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JjNDOWED  CHAEITY— cowf. 

Mr.  Davy. 

Local  charities  miglit  be  used  as  pension  funds,  1871, 
1969-72 ;  should  be  considered  by  guardians  and 
relieving  officers,  1865-7, 1870  ;  Lord  R.  Montagu's 
return  of  endowed  charities,  1865 ;  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ruling  forbidding  use  of  endowed  charities  for 
paupers,  1872. 

Mr.  DiSLEY. 

Parish  charities  (Forden  TTnion),  17,100-4,  17,203-7. 

Mr.  Edwards. 

Charitable  endowments  should  be  used  exclusively 
for  poor,  but  in  doles  rather  than  pensions,  6695 
-708. 

Mr.  Elcock. 

Wimborne  district  :  almshouse  charities  supple- 
mented from  rates,  4775-9;  amounts,  &c.,  4870-6. 

Mr.  G-ARDINER. 

Endowed  charities  in  St.  Saviour's  Union  are  largely 
used  for  pensions,  but  might  be  more,  4107-12 ; 
4122. 

Mr.  Hamblin. 

Endowed  chai'ity  and  almshouses  at  Brighton,  3578 
-80. 

Mr.  Hedley. 

Endowed  charities  numerous  in  City  of  London, 
1478-83  ;  scarce  in  St.  George-in-the-East,  1492-5, 
1594. 

Canon  Hinds  Howell. 

Charitable  endowments  largely  misapplied  in  Norfolk, 
8033. 

Mr.  Knollys. 

Endowed  charities  should  be  kept  to  parishes  if 
possible,  but  be  applied  for  deserving,"  741-3',  969, 
1054-9  ;  often  vary  with  pauperism,  891-2  : 

Lord  R.  Montagu's  return  of  endowed  charities  not 
generally  considered  by  those  who  administer  poor 
law,  886-9  ;  advantage  of  such  consideration  illus- 
trated by  Brixworth,  890. 

Mr.  Ladd. 

Endowed  charities  in  Elham  Union,  14,369-76, 14,467 
—76  ;  approves  of  dole  system,  14,470-6. 

Mr.  Lansbtjry. 
Charities  of  Poplar  district  not  open  to  all,  13,789-90. 

Sir  H.  Longley. 

Sir  Henry  Longley,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Charities, 
gave  very  full  evidence  in  regard  to  the  extent  to 
which  endowed  charities,  especially  dole  charities, 
are  and  might  be  available  for  pensions  &c.  for  the 
aged.  For  particulars,  see  Analysis  of  his  Evidence. 

Mr.  McDoTJGALL. 

Endowed  charities  in  Manchester,  mainly  for  coals, 
&c.,  5077  ;  useful  in  their  way,  and  carefully  given, 
5083-4. 

Mr.  McNeill. 

Doles  from  endowed  charities  in  Scotland  increasing 
pauperism,  examples,  9608-25,  9715-9  ;  legislation 
desirable,  9686-7 ;  might  do  for  pensions,  9719. 

Mr.  Macicyt. 

Endowed  charity :  doles  increase  pauperism,  9794-6  ; 

St.  Katherine's  Precinct  charity  helpful  in  pension 
,  cases,  10,120-1. 

Lord  Methuex. 
Doles  might  be  well  used  for  deserving  aged,  5690-1 . 
Mr.  Minkley. 

Doles  given  to  paupers  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief, 
9107-10. 


ENDOWED  CHARITY— cont. 

Sir  H.  OwEX. 

Application  of  endowed  charitable  doles  to  those  in 
receipt  of  relief,  raling  of  Court  of  Chancery  against, 
426-7,  556-8,  666. 

Eev.  L.  R.  P]iELPS. 

Endowed  charities  at  Oxford :  give  some  pensions  on 
advice  of  Charity  Organisation  Society,  3895-9. 

Mr.  Vallance. 

Not  many  endowed  charities  in  Whitcchapel,  2621-5; 
should  be  utilised  for  deserving  poor,  2627-i). 

Mr.  Ward. 

Endowed  charity  in  Brixworth  district,  15,706-10, 
15,963-5,  15,994-7. 


POST  OFFICE  :  ANNUITIES,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  Allen. 

Post  Offi.ce  system  not  pushed  enough,  16,672-3 ;  too 
costly,  16,770-3  ;  out  relief  might  be  paid  through 
Post  Office,  16,730. 

Mr.  Bartlet. 

Insurance  through  Post  Office ;  remarks  and  suggos' 
tions  as  to  failure  of  deferred  annuities,  8108,  8206, 
8736-42,  8759-61,  8822-5,  8894-6;  people  will  not 
trouble  to  go  to  Post  Office  to  pay  premiums,  8736, 
8769-61,  8894-6  ;  immediate  annuities  popular, 
8210 ;  accumulation  of  savings  to  buy  them  by 
lump  payment  in  age  very  desirable,  but  not 
popular,  8682-3,  8740,  8897-8901,  8966;  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  very  popular,  though  not  enough 
advertised,  8896  ;  great  work  done  by  Post  Office, 
8736. 

Canon  Blackley. 

Post  Office  annuity  rates  look  high,  being  sound, 
12,917  ;  evil  of  "  returnable  "  tables,  12,830-5. 

Post  Office  should  be  medium  for  pension  scheme, 
12,808,  12,850,  12,915,  13,104: 

suggested  sale  of  savings  stamps  for  old  age  insurance 
by  postmen,  12,849-50,  12,855-9 ;  without  great 
cost  or  delay,  12,900-7,  13,104-8 ;  this  would  not 
affect  friendly  societies,  13,109. 

Mr.  Brabeook. 

Post  Office  unable  to  compete  with  friendly  societies 

because  not  advertised  like  them,  11,157-61;  and 

because  of  low  interest,  11,163-7: 
Post  Office  in  connexion  with  Juvenile  Societies, 

11,202-3  ;  in  connexion  with  State  annuity  scheme, 

11,292-4. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Post  Office  annuities  not  much  used,  16,121-2,  16,3.52- 
-6;  unpopularity  of  deferred  annuities,  16,120-3, 
16,356. 

Canon  Btjry. 

Post  Office  annuities  not  popular  ;  system  looks 
complicated,  and  does  not  come  to  doors  like 
Prudential,  4511-23,  4531-2,  4566-8  ;  publicity  also 
feared,  4569-70  ;  though  safe  and  without  real 
difficulty,  4637^3. 

Mr.  Cakdin  and  Mr.  Lang. 

Mr.  Cardin,  Receiver  and  Accountant  General  of  tho 
Post  Office,  and  Mr.  Lang,  Controller  of  the  Savings 
Bank  Department,  gave  a  full  account  of  the 
working  of  the  Post  Office  in  connexion  with 
saving,  and,  in  particular,  annuity  business.  For 
details,  see  analysis  of  their  evidence. 

Mr.  Chambeelain. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank  interest,  12,247-9  ;  aid  to 

Post  Office  annuitants  not    so  srood  as  pension 

scheme,  12,268-70. 
proposed  administratiou  of  pension  scheme  through 

Post  Office,  12,214^6.    (For  particulars  of  scheme, 

see  under    State  Pensions.") 
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POST  OFE'ICE  :  ANNUITIES,  &c.—cont. 

Mr.  Fatkix, 

Post  OfiBce  charges  too  hig>i  for  annuity  benefits  at 
present,  17,926,  17,939  ;  this  shown  in  detail, 
17,937  ;  want  of  success,  17,940  ;  State  savings 
bank  unpopular,  18,061-7  ;  municipal  savings  banks 
at  same  interest  would  be  better,  18,061-7. 

Mr.  FOTHERGILL. 

Amounts  in  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  in  Warwick- 
shire, 2961. 

Ker.  R.  Hakt. 

Post  Office  system  unsuitable  for  getting  advice, 
12,149. 

Miss  Hill. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank  valuable  and  should  be 
popularised,  10,489-91,  10,567-9,  10,668-71  ;  its 
publicity  through  post  an  evil,  10,667 ;  less  small 
print,  and  door  to  door  collecting  wanted,  10,569, 
10,671  ;  low  interest  not  deterrent,  10,569,  10,619, 
10,670,  10,697. 

Miss  HCELSTON. 

"Women  do  not  trouble  to  put  small  savings  in  Post 
Office,  16,946-7. 

Mr.  Mackay. 

Want  of  success  of  Post  Office  deferred  annuities, 
9824. 

Mr.  NoKES. 

Post  Office  annuity  system  not  properly  published, 
15,165-71. 

Mr.  Steble. 
Post  Office  annuities  not  iised,  9276-7. 

Mr.  Z.  Walkbk. 

Money  rarely  pat  into  savings  bank  in  Norfolk, 
7092-4. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Post  Office  insurance  not  much  used,  11,616-21  ; 
good  agency  for  annuities  would  not  hurt  friendly 
societies,  11,494-7,  11,502;  Government  could  not 
compete  as  friendly  society,  11,602,  11,516, 
11,674  ;  rates  compared  with  those  of  Oddfellows, 
11,533-40. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Wilkinson, 

Cost  of  insurance  through  Post  Office,  5991-6000, 
6033-5. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION 
GENERALLY. 


Mr.  H.  Allen. 

Poor  Law  mildly  administered  in  Birmingham,  16,583 ; 
better  than  formerly.  16,586-7,16,660-2;  squalid 
used  to  get  help  rather  than  deserving,  but  this 
unlikely  now,  16,583-6, 16,650-2 ;  should  be  strict 
for  wastrels,  16,739-40  ;  importunate  get  too  much, 
16,760 : 

poor  law  might  be  relaxed  for  present  aged,  16,574-9, 

16,699-700,  16,726-38, 16,741 : 
merit  better  test  than  destitution,  16,625-9  ;  absence 

of  relief  before  60  evidence  of  merit,  16,729, 10,744 : 
inquiries  too  pressing  ;  should  rather  be  as  to  past 

years,  and  of  friends  and  employers,  16,626-32, 

16,629,  16,742-52  ;   with  help  ol   working  men, 

16,751 : 

relief  on  loan  should  be  given  more,  16,624 ;  sliould 
not  pauperise,  16,664^-6. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Allen. 

Regulations  should  be  made  by  Local  Government 
Board  to  secure  uniform  administration  in  London, 
2063,  2073-4,  2123-6,  2262-7. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION 

— cont. 

Mr.  Baktley. 

Rigid  appHcation  of  destitution  test  discouvaffes 
thrift,   8114-7,   8661-6,  8902-7  ;  administration 
more  thoughtful  of  late  years,  8115,  8903-  ap. 
o^,^^''^''^  system,  if  it  is  not  too  strict, 

O00/-O,  8700—1  : 

poor  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  encourage  thrift, 
8117-20  ;  unthrifty  who  have  had  good  wages  should 
be  left  to  present  law.  8125  ;  many  with  good  wages 
now  come  on  poor  law  in  emergencies,  8215 : 

destitution  should  not  be  absolute  as  ground  for  out- 
door relief,  8660-6,  8902-7  ;  it  should  be  given  to 
those  who  have  saved  in  proportion  to  their  savings, 


Mr.  BEA^■AN. 

Suggested  scheme  of  relief :  thinks  there  should  be 
three  classes,  6396-8,  5413  ;  for  particulars  of 
scheme  (see  Analysis). 

Canon  Blackley. 

Knowledge  of  any  poor  law  provision  for  need  cheeks 
thrift  in  young,  12,816,  12,819,  13,035  ;  evil  cannot 
be  met  by  strictness  to  present  paupers,  12,879-88 : 

recourse  to  poor  law  would  gradually  die  out  with 
compulsory  insurance,  12,774 : 

dangers  of  lavish  out-relief,  12,816-9. 

Mr.  Booth. 

Has  not  made  a  special  study  of  poor  law,  10,832-3  : 
approves  of  careful,  and  not  lax,  administration  of 
relief,  10,832-40, 10,991 ;  and  restriction  of  medical 
relief,  10,959 : 
good  results  in  rural  unions  of  strictness  with  personal 
kindness  and  charity,  e.g.,  at  Bradfield,  Brixworth, 
Faringdon,  10,835-6, 10,841-2, 10,944-6, 10,985 ;  but 
requires  too  much  personal  effort  to  spread  rapidly, 
10,866-7,  10,986 ;  effect  on  neighbouring  unions 
10,947-57  : 

strict  refusal  of  out-relief  not  satisfactory  in  town 
unions,  10,837-8,  10,843-5,  10,986-7  ;  careful  grant 
of  out-relief  at  present  better,  as  at  Paddinffton 
10,838,  10,854 : 

strict  poor  law  would  be  helped  by  pensions  foraged, 
who  need  special  help,  10,868,  10,900-1,  10,988. 

Mr.  BuKTON. 

Right  of  appeal  from  guardians  desirable,  16,382-8; 
workhouse  test  for  aged  considered  cruel  by  work- 
ing classes,  16,106-8 : 

Ashby  Union  well  administered  on  the  whole,  16,192- 
3,  16,223-5. 

Canon  Bury. 

Brixworth  :  principles,  destitution  test  and  not 
desert ;  pauper  should  be  worse  off  than  non- 
pauper ;  relatives  should  aid,  4156-72;  favourable 
results  of  Brixworth  system  of  restricting  outdoor 
relief,  4156-72;  no  hardship,  4174-82;  does  not 
drive  poor  to  workhouse,  4173  : 

law  satisfactory,  but  administration  uncertain  and 
not  uniform,  4267-8 ;  Local  Government  Board 
might  make  stricter  orders  as  to  those  not  really 
infirm,  4269-71,  4475-89 : 

rates  not  an  insurance  fund,  4318-9. 

Mr.  Calleak. 
Feeling  against  strict  poor  law,  14,910-20. 

Mr.  ClIAMLEKLAIN. 

Poor  feel  stigma  of  poor  law  relief,  12,596  : 
strict  administration  would  be  helped  by  State  aid  of 
aged,  12,170,  12,190,12,696-9;  without  it  if  further 
pressed  is  likely  where  left  to  paid  officials  to  lead 
to  harshness  and  dangerous  agitation  for  widespread 
out-relief,  12,190,  12,285-8,  12,689-93,  12,681-6 : 
strict  poor  law  needs  strong  personal  influence  and 
devotion,  12,190,  12,287-8,  12,688-94. 

Miss  Clifpohd. 

Hardships,  results  of  harsh  administration,  not  of 
law,  6397 : 

inquiry  often  insufficient,  6270-2,  6435-6. 
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Mr.  Cox. 

Consideration  of  cases   by   guardians  insufficient, 

3748-9,  3751 ;  renewals,  3762  : 
workhouse  offered  to  the  friendless  and  to  those  with 

insanitary  homes,  3614 ;  suggestions  for  almshouses 

for  deserving  aged  (see  Analysis). 

Mr.  Crompton. 

Destitution  should  not  be  test  for  relief,  17,794-6 :  re- 
lief should  not  disfranchise,  17,616,  17,662 ;  many 
do  not  now  apply  who  need,  it,  17,640-6,  17,667-63, 
17,720-2 ;  old  age  should  be  deemed  to  begin  at  55, 
17,619-23 :  suggestions  for  extension  of  out-relief, 
17,592-618,  &c. 

Mr.  Davy. 

Relief  of  destitution  the  duty  of  poor  law,  1720 ;  but 
applicant  has  no  legal  power  of  enforcing  his  claim ; 
hence  the  need  of  control  by  central  authority, 
1846-7  ;  historical  facts  as  to  poor  law  before  1834, 
1849-52: 

unpopularity  of  strict  administration,  1868-9;  dan- 
gers incident  to  outdoor  relief  (see  Analysis). 

Mr.  DiSLEY. 

Dislike  of  applying  for  relief,  17,063 ;  destitution  a 
hard  test  for  relief,  17,092-4 ;  administration  should 
be  by  parish  council,  17,120-1 ;  suggests  parish 
farm  for  aged  to  work,  17,211 ;  workhouse  should 
be  for  worthless  only,  17,217-8. 

Mr.  Edwakds. 

Objections  to  workhouse  and  suggestions  for  alms- 
houses, 6570-5,  &c.  (see  Analysis) ;  extension  of 
out-relief  desirable,  6863-71. 

Mr.  Elcock. 

Admits  pauperism  is  an  evil,  4740-97 ;  poor  dislike 

rate  aid,  4619-26,  4720 : 
thinks  strictness  must  be  hard  on  poor,  4908-10 ; 

thinks  rates  a  form  of  insurance,  4628-36,  4678 ; 

indirect  ratepayers,  4628-30,  5003-6 ;  destitution 

should  not  be  test  of  aid  to  aged,  lo  whom  the 

State  owes  a  debt,  4808-10 : 
workhouse  should  be  kept  for  profligates,  4625,  4882- 

93 ;  and  exceptional  cases,  4667-8 ;  suggestion  for 

more  liberal  out-relief  (see  Analysis). 

Mr.  Patkin. 

Present  Poor-law  adequate,  18,131-2;  destitution 
gives  claim  to  relief,  17,977-9 ;  relief  in  excess  of 
destitution  would  injure  thrift,  18,002-4  ;  indis- 
criminate relief  in  sickness  or  age  would  injure 
thrift  and  increase  poverty,  17,942-3. 

Mr.  FOTHERGILL. 

Duty  of  State  to  relieve  destitution,  not  to  reward 
merit,  2779-96,  2954-7  ;  dislike  of  poor  relief  not 
suflScient  to  deter  those  really  destitute,  2869 : 

out-relief  given  in  Birmingham  to  destitute  aged  if 
respectable  and  in  proper  surroundings,  2790-6, 
2866  ;  for  details  of  its  administration  see  Analysis. 

Mr.  Puller. 

Character  of  destitute  rightly  considered  in  fixing 
mode  of  relief,  2344-5  : 

conditions  of  out-relief  to  aged  in  Paddington,  2276- 
99  ;  rules  made  generally  known,  2308-10 ;  deter 
undeserving,  2310 ;  encourage  deserving  to  apply 
when  in  want,  2308,  2316  ;  increase  iudei)endence, 
2341-2  : 

out-relief  to  cases  satisfying  the  stated  conditions 
should  be  compulsory,  2373  : 

rules  on  Paddington  lines  should  be  formulated  by 
Local  Government  Board  who  should  consult  in- 
spectors and  guardians,  2347-52,  2373,  2377-82  ; 
difficulties  of  this  discussed,  2413-33  ;  favouritism 
not  anticipated,  2416-9  ;  discrimination  should  be 
possible  with  guardians  and  public  fund,  as  with 
organised  charity,  2434-40  : 

strict  administration  and  co-operation  with  charity 
has  worked  well  in  30  or  40  unions  of  all  kinds, 
2346. 


PRINCIPLES  OP  POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION 

— cont. 

Mr.  Gasdineb,. 

Guardians  cannot  give  enough  time  to  investigate 
out-relief  cases  and  visit  workhouse  properly.  4(l85, 
4139-40  ;  in  general  do  not  follow  cases  beyond  oH'er 
of  workhouse  where  made,  4056-8  ;  strictness  not  a 
bar  to  election,  4113  : 

poor  law  is,  and  should  bo,  for  destitution  not  desert, 
which  can  only  properly  be  met  by  charity,  4<)99- 
4103,  4122-9;  pauper  should  be  woi  se  oil"  than  non- 
pauper,  as  held  by  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  4073, 
4086-8. 

Mr.  Hamblix. 

Improvement  of  administration,  3281-2;  couaidera- 
tion  of  cases  by  guardian.s,  356,);  danger  of 
favouritism  when  case  is  pushed  by  indfvidual 
guardian,  3314,  3510-3,  3586  : 

those  who  have  made  ijrovision  better  treated  than 
those  who  have  made  none,  3357-62,  2482-4,  3542- 
3  ;  difficulties  of  out-relief  (see  Analysis). 

Mr.  Hakdy. 

Out-relief  preferable  to  relief  in  workhouse,  11,892-6; 
pauper  taint  should  be  removed,  11,897,  11,900-3. 

Mr.  Hedley. 

Destitution  only  legal  ground  for  relief,  1367  ;  merit 
as  ground  for  relief  would  increase  pauperism, 
1367-9  ;  thrift  discouraged  by  out-door  relief, 
1376-7 ;  rates  regarded  in  light  of  insurance, 
1386-8  ;  for  details  of  evidence  as  fco  poor  law 
relief  in  Metropolis  see  Analysis. 

Miss  Hill. 

Strictness  as  to  relief  needed  for  good  of  poor,  10,454- 
62,  10,489 ;  approved  by  best  of  poor,  10,457-62 ; 
laxity  very  bad  for  poor,  apart  from  cost,  10,461-2  ; 
increases  rates  on  independent  poor,  10,46U  ;  relief 
should  strengthen  natural  responsibilities,  10,512  ; 
injustice  of  discrimination  badly  attempted,  10,498 ; 
10,514-5  : 

does  not  know  of  guardians  refusing  aid  because 

there  is  furniture,  10,620-2  : 
working  men  now  eligible  as  guardians,  10,504;  do 

not  like  to  judge  neighbours,  10,501. 

Mr.  Jephcott. 

Administration  good  in  Birmingham,  inquiries  care- 
fully made,  but  change  in  mode  and  nature  of 
inquiry  needed,  14,642-63,  14,639-46 ;  work  of 
Relief  Committees,  14,625-8  ;  need  of  popular 
election  of  guardians,  14,645-6 : 

working-class  entitled  to  public  aid  in  age  if  needed, 
14,647-51  ;  demands  more  consideration,  14,704-9  ; 
out-relief  should  be  given  to  aged,  14,506-7,  14,643 
-6,  14,753-4,  14,789-90;  home  feeling  in  city  of 
Birmingham,  14,616-9  : 

discrimination  should  be  by  past  character,  14,785-92, 
14,79.5-9  ;  respectable  aged  and  sick  should  not  be 
disfranchised,  14,793-4,  14.821-42  : 

officialism  causes  dislike  of  poor  law,  14,520-i,  14,643. 

Mr.  Knollys. 

Destitution  should  be  test  of  poor  law  relief,  910, 

1060,  1113  ;  not  paying  rates,  1027-S  : 
alteration  of  the  law  not  needed,  821-2  ;  out-relief  to 

aged  usual  in  provinces  except  for  special  causes, 

672-3,  &c.  ;  for  details  of  evidence  as  to  poor  law 

relief  in  the  provinces  see  Analysis  : 
Local  Government  Board  prohibited  from  interfei  ing 

iu  individual  cases,  736 ;  should  not  have  further 

control  over  out-relief,  737-40  : 
appreciation  of  work  of  guardians  generally,  1143. 

Mr.  Ladd. 

How  far  possible  to  discriminate  cases,  14,366-8, 
14,429-34, 14,439-40,  14,455. 

Mr.  Lansbuky. 

Pensions,  and  homes  for  infirm,  better  than  present 
poor  law  system  for  aged,  13,797-9,  13,864.  13,919 
-20: 

workhouse  system  bad  for  aged,  crushes  individuality, 
13,764-71,  13,922-4. 
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Mr.  MCDOTJGALL. 

Manchester  system  of  limiting  out-relief,  602-2, 
5063-70,  5088-90,  5117-9  ;  careful  inquiry,  5700-1 ; 
does  not  cause  hardship,  and  raises  poor,  6067-8 ; 
was  opposed  to  at  first,  but  now  satisfied  of  good 
results,  6093-7. 

Mr.  McNeill. 

Scotch  Poor  Law  : — 
Duties  of  Board  of  Supervision,  9473-9 ;  parochial 

boards,  9480-4;  meetings  twice  a  year  at  least, 

9645,  9630-2 ;  relief  committees  general,  9632  : 
town  administration  becoming  stricter  and  more 

discriminating,  aged  pauperism  mainly  a  toym 

problem,  9537 : 
out-relief  general  to  aged,  9503-4;   especially  in 

country,  9529,  9587-90 ;  town  practice  stricter, 

9537,  9709-14,  9734-46 : 
poorhouses  [workhouse]  o3"ered  to  aged  (but  not 

always)  with  bad  homes,  or  special  infirmity,  9529- 

32 ;  or  with  children  who  should  support  them, 

9529,  9589-90,  9748-50. 

Mr.  Mackat, 

Systems  of  restriction  of  out-relief  and  co-operation 
with  charity  applicable  generally,  9792,  9804, 
10,034-7;  strict  poor  law  stimulates  charity  for 
deserving,  10,042-4 : 

guardians  often  backward  "and  afraid,  and  value 
popularity,  9804,  9809-10,  9864,  9867,  9900-2; 
often  not  experts,  and  looking  for  other  posts, 
especially  in  towns,  9900,  10,155-62  ;  qualification 
not  essential,  provided  they  are  not  class  who 
profit  by  poor  law,  9902-3 ;  strictness  now  requires 
much  moral  courage  in  guardian,  9809,  9864, 
9867: 

destitution  rightly  test  of  poor  law  relief,  9912, 
10,184  ;  policy  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners  against 
out-relief  and  for  dispersion  of  pauperism,  should 
be  further  developed,  9807-9,  9864-5,  10,145-54: 

Local  Government  Board  should  more  actively 
encourage  strictness  and  strengthen  guardians, 
9805-12,  9852-3,  9864-7,  10,046,  10,145-54  : 

improvement  spreading,  especially  in  last  few  years, 
9852-64,  10,045-6  : 

poor  law  conferences,  good  results  of,  9853,  9863, 
10,045. 

Mr.  Manley. 

Relief  goes  to  the  most  artful ;  the  self-respecting 
will  not  apply,  16,460 ;  test  of  entire  destitution 
hard  for  deserving,  16,458-62. 

Professor  Marshall. 

Working  class  dissatisfied  with  poor  law  administra- 
tion, 10,203,  10,298-308  ;  their  co-operation  needed, 
10,438-440 ;  elections  of  guardians  imperfect  test 
of  opinion,  10,198,  10,233;  difficulty  of  finding 
working  class  opinion,  10,197-202  : 

destitution  should  not  be  sole  ground  for  relief, 
10,222,  10,331-2,  10,378-80  ;  conditions  of  1834  not 
applicable  to  1893,  10,2/2,  10,358-65 : 

simplicity  in  poor  law  administration  impossible, 
10,335-6 : 

rates  regarded  as  an  insurance  fund,  10,387  : 
volunteer  aid  needed,  10,330-448. 

Lord  Methuen. 

Administration  largely  depends  on  chairman,  6602-3, 
5640-7  ;  weak-kneed  guardians  consider  votes  and 
press,  and  fear  to  check  out-relief,  spread  of  good 
principles  thus  checked,  5604-6,  5640-7,  5692-4, 
5716-22: 

desert  as  well  as  destitution  should  be  considered  in 
relief,  5723-9. 

Mr.  NoKES. 

Principled  and  unprincipled  should  have  different 
treatment,  15,069-73,  15,087-8 ;  discrimination 
possible,  15,074-6;  undeserving  now  come  off  best, 
15,088. 

Sir  H.  Owen. 

Destitution  only  is  legal  test  for  relief,  79,  260,  299, 
417,  424-5 : 

views  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834  as  to 
proper  conditions  as  to  relief,  299,  316,  319, 
449-55 : 


PRINCIPLES  OF  POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION 
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administration  of  unions  varies  greatly  as  to  mode  of 
relief,  409 : 

practice  as  to  in  or  out  relief  to  aged  poor ;  out-relief 
in  some  cases  undesirable  for  special  reasons, 
sickness,  bad  character  or  home,  or  negligent 
relatives,  171-3,  211 ;  usually  given  else,  171-3  : 

Local  Government  Board  leave  discretion  to  guar- 
dians, 70-2,  262-80,  381-2;  are  prohibited  by 
statute  from  intervening  in  indiTidual  cases,  73  : 

guardians  and  their  duties,  67-9,  462-76 : 

responsibility  of  poor  law  officers  to  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  Guardians  ;  power  of  dismissal, 
207-9 : 

for  details  of  evidence  as  to  the  poor  law  and  its 
administration  in  England  generally,  sea  Analysis. 

Dr.  Paike. 

Desei-ving  should  have  preferential  treatment,  6229, 
6317,  635.5-60  ;  thinks  it  easv  to  discriminate, 
5238,  5355-60 : 
rates  largely  paid  by  working  classes,  5235 : 
scheme   of  pensions   for   deserving   aged  from  a 
separated  rate  fund ;  for  particulars,  see  Analysis. 

Rsv.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Present  law  as  to  aged  poor  works  admirably,  3945  ; 
10  per  cent,  only  of  aged  at  Oxford  are  paupers, 
3972-8 ;  strict  system  preferable,  even  without 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  hardship  would  be 
slight,  4028-33 ;  women  guardians  desirable, 
4047-9. 

Mr.  PiCKEEISG. 

Indoor  relief  thought  degrading,  16,418-21,  16,426 ; 
should  not  be  forced  on  old  ratepayers,  16,418. 

Mr.  Pitkin. 

Discrimination  of  character  difficult,  14,271-6,  14,293 
-9  ;  name  of  pauper  objectionable,  14,175-8. 

Mr.  Pkovis. 

Poor  Law  Statutes  and  Orders  ;  evidence  as  to  their 
great  bulk  and  the  possibility  of  their  consolidation 
(see  Analysis) : 

Local  Government  Board  prohibited  from  ordering 
relief  in  individual  cases,  17,528-9 ;  extent  of  dis- 
cretion of  guardians  as  to  mode  of  relief,  17,530-4  ; 
each  case  to  be  considered  on  its  merits,  subject  to 
the  regulations,  17,532-4. 

Mr.  Stead. 

Thrifty  and  unthrifty  treated  alike,  12,442-3,  12,446, 
12,554-6  ;  respectable  should  be  classified  and  put 
together  if  relieved  indoors,  12,446-8,  12,492-6, 
12,552-3  ;  inquiry  into  poor  law  desired,  12,438. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Law  as  to  destitution  test  must  be  observed  while  in 
force,  9271-5 ;  but  merit  and  poverty,  not  simply 
destitution,  should  be  test  of  relief,  9268-70 : 

partial  provision  should  be  raised  to  competence  for 
necessaries,  9268-70,  9412-44,  9465 ;  admits  this 
might  check  adequate  provision,  9440-51 ;  improvi- 
dent should  be  barely  kept  from  starvation, 
9451-5: 

self-help  should  be  subsidised,  9188-91,  9260,  9412-5  ; 
without  pauper  stigma  to  promote  thrift,  9299- 
9305. 

Mr.  Stevexs. 

Administration  of  Birmingham  very  good,  but  some- 
times hard  on  deserving,  17,261,  17,381-93;  not 
enough  discrimination,  17,385,  17,454: 

mode  of  ascertaining  desert :  importance  of  inquiries 
as  to  ipast  of  aged,  17,371-93,  17,441-6;  might  be 
made  as  in  trade  unions,  17,410-3 ;  non-pauperism 
in  youth  as  a  test,  17,373-8  : 

out-relief  should  be  more  freely  given  to  deserving 
who  cannot  provide,  especially  women,  17,292-6, 
17,316-20,  17,367-71;  as  a  superannuation  fund 
for  those  needing  it,  17,321 ;  destitution  should  not 
be  required,  17,446 : 

reduction  of  pauperism  and  cost,  17,432-9  ;  rate- 
payers would  dislike  increase,  but  not  community, 
17,439-40. 
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Mr.  Thomas. 

Relation  of  guardians  to  people,  7474^7,  7483-5,  7500  ; 
evils  of  very  lavish  ont-relief  (see  Analysis). 

Mr.  Vallance. 

Refusal  of  out-door  relief  in  Whitechapel,  2474,2530; 
has  not  increased  numbers  in  workhouse,  2492-4 ; 
has  not  caused  migration,  2495,  2683-6 ;  has 
stimulated  work  of  organised  charity,  2496-7,  2499, 
2536-8 ;  has  saved  the  ratepayers,  2676-82  ;  is 
impossible  unless  backed  by  charity,  2534  ;  restric- 
tion began  in  1870,  2502-5,  2569-70  : 

not  unpopular,  2706-12,  2764 ;  supported  by  clergy, 
2710-1 ;  elections  not  fought  on  question  of  indoor 
or  out-door  relief,  2586-8  : 

strict  administration  inapplicable  in  some  unions, 
2606-7. 

Mr.  Z.  Walker. 

Sympathetic  guardians  (by  abolishing  qualification) 

needed  for  judgment  of  cases,  7086-7  : 
dislike  of  asking  for  relief,  7254-6  : 
loss  of  franchise  not  considered,  7252-63  : 
direct  payment  of  rates  desir-able,  7284-5. 

Mr.  Ward. 

Opposed  to  strict  Brixworth  system  of  refusing  out- 
relief,  15,589 ;  system  is  unpopular  in  union, 
16,943-6,  16,010-1;  causes  migration,  16,001; 
puts  unfair  pressure  and  checks  applicants,  15,947 
-54;  who  are  strictly  questioned,  16,652,15,952; 
out-relief  refused  always,  without  time  to  get 
evidence,  16,002-4;  appeal  would  be  useful,  16,005 
-9  ;  figures  more  regarded  than  poor,  16,955. 

Mr.  Webb. 

Relieving  oflBcer  should  be  abolished,  and  ratepayers 
give  relief  between  meetings  of  guardians,  14,272 
-80 ;  this  would  not  lead  to  waste,  15,274-5  : 

dread  of  workhouse,  15,209 ;  should  be  kept  like 
prisons  for  wastrels,  15,272 ;  position  of  guardians, 
15,276-8. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Wilkinson. 

Reform  of  poor  law  needed,  5787-88 ;  poor  law  now 
discourages  thrift,  5979-82  ;  definition  of  destitu- 
tion varies  in  diiferent  unions,  5788. 


SETTLEMENT  AND  REMOVAL. 


Mr.  Bartley. 
Law  of  settlement  should  not  be  enforced,  8924. 

Canon  Burt. 
Settlement  should  be  abolished,  4271-2,  4489-90. 

Miss  Clifford. 

Law  of  settlement  causes  hardships,  6313—4,  6398 ; 
rarely  put  in  action,  6363-8. 

Mr.  Edwards. 

Would  like  law  of  settlement  modified  for  aged  or 
non-resident  relief  given  freely,  6584-6,  6852-8. 

Mr.  Elcock. 

Settlement  should  be  abolished,  4669-70;  non- 
resident relief  should  be  compulsory  unless  settle- 
ment abolished,  4667-70. 

Mr.  Fothergill. 
Law  of  settlement  enforced  at  Birmingham,  2818. 

Mr.  Fuller. 
Settlement  might  be  abolished  for  aged,  2383-7. 

Mr.  Hamblin. 

Abolition  of  law  of  settlement  would  cause  abuses, 
3493-7. 


SETTLEMENT  AND  REMOVAL— coni. 

Canon  Hinds  Howell. 

Law  of  settlement  causes  hardship,  7970;  non- 
resident relief,  hardship  of  refusing  it,  7967-9, 
7988-90. 

Mr.  Knollys. 

Law  of  removal  should  be  modified  as  regards  aged 
(not  lunatics),  823-6,  880. 

Mr.  Lansburt. 

Settlement  should  be  abolished,  and  removal  optional, 
13793-6,  13889-92. 

Mr.  McDou&ALL. 
Settlement  of  aged  should  be  abolished,  5149. 

Mr.  McNeill. 
Hardships  of  removal  of  aged,  9646-61. 

Lord  Methuen. 
Objects  to  non-resident  relief,  5535,  5744-8. 

Sir  H.  Owen. 

Law  and  practice  as  to  settlement  and  non-resident 
relief  of  aged,  516-31 ;  removal  of  aged  may  cause 
great  hardship,  527-9. 

Dr.  Paine. 

Settlement  of  aged  might  be  abolished,  5247. 

Mr.  Vallance. 

Power  of  removal  rarely  exercised  in  Whitechapel, 
2728-33  ;  non-resident  relief  not  given,  2727  ;  would 
not  wish  removal  of  aged,  except  at  their  own 
desire,  2731-3. 


STATE  PENSIONS  : 

(1)  Scheme  submitted  by  Mr.  Booth  : 
Mr.  Booth. 

5s.  a  week  for  all  at  65,  10,885,  10,906,  10,914; 
limitations  as  to  those  who  have  been  in  work- 
house in  past  ten  years,  10,902,13;  or  come  in 
when  pensioned,  10,903-5 : 

economic  soundness  a  sine  qua  non,  10,913,  10,917- 
21 ;  only  satisfactory  final  solution  of  old-age 
problem,  10,993-9;  young  providing  for  old, 
10,917-21 ;  would  encourage  saving,  if  given 
universaUy,  10,926-7,  10,998,  11,015-6 ;  and 
would  not  injure  friendly  societies,  11,016-9; 
difference  of  such  pension  and  out  relief,  10,913, 
10,998 ;  effect  on  wages,  especially  of  those 
Bearing  65,  10,940-3 : 

cost  of  scheme,  18  millions  and  upwards  for  England 
and  Wales,  10,887-8,  10,893-4;  some  reduction 
in  workhouse  charges,  and  help  to  poor  law 
reform,  10,895-901 ;  the  money  would  be  well 
spent,  11,000-1 ;  mode  of  raising  cost,  10,911-2, 
10,922-3,  10,970-1  : 

administration  and  mode  of  distribution,  10,915-6, 
mode  of  application,  to  Superintendent  Registrar, 
10,885 ;  thinks  few  would  decline  to  apply,  11,008 
-14  ;  extent  of  proof  of  age  to  be  required,  10,885, 
10,905,  10,924-5, 10,965-8  : 

Scotland  and  Ireland,  should  have  local  schemes, 
10,889-92. 

Mr.  H.  Allen. 

Scheme  too  costly,  16,717-24. 

Major  B.vllaxtixe. 
Thinks  well  of  scheme,  3250- 

Canon  Blackley. 
Criticisms  and  objections : 
enormous  cost,  12,816-6  : 

moi'al  and  economic  evils ;  worse  in  effect  than 
poor  law  on  thrift  of  young,  12,810-9,  13,035-6  ; 
is  universal  out-relief,  12,819,  13,046-52  ;  would 
stop  other  efforts,  12,819  : 
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efFect  on  taxpayers,  12,819 ;  examined  in  detail, 
with  reference  to  contention  that  universal 
scheme  appeals  to  selfish  instincts  and  that 
thrifty  -would  pay  for  unthrifty,  13,004^34 : 

comparison  with  small  private  prospects,  13,037- 
-45 ;  with  deferred  pay  pensions,  13,053-5  ;  with 
free  education,  13,056  : 

would  lead  to  cry  for  free  sick  pay,  12,819. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Scheme  satisfactory,  16,227-9,  16,349-51  ;  for  women 
also,  16,285 ;  should  be  provided  by  taxation,  16,232, 
16,234;  incidence  of  charge,  16,359-60. 

Me.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Booth's  scheme  logical  and  adequate,  but  im- 
practicable at  present,  because  of  enormous  cost, 
12,197-8,  12,647. 

Miss  Cliitord. 

Scheme  would  help  those  with  some  savings,  6437- 
40: 

Mr.  Hardy. 

Merits  and  difficulties  of  scheme  ;  ideally  perfect,  but 
too  costly;  11,692  (end),  11,774;  comparative  cost 
to  working  man  of  Mr.  Booth's  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's schemes,  11,942-9. 

Miss  Hill. 

Scheme  inad«quate ;  too  general,  and  would  destroy 
responsibility  of  relatives,  10,465-7. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Comparison  of  cost  to  working  clasaes  of  Mr.  Booth's 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Schemes.  See  analysis  of 
evidence. 

Mr.  Lansbtjrt. 

Mr.  Booth's  scheme  of  5s.  a  week  all  round  better 
than  present  Poor  Law  system,  13,919-21. 

Mr.  Mackay. 

Universal  [Mr.  Booth's]  scheme ;  objections ;  enor- 
mous cost  for  real  need  of  few,  9828,  9861-5 ; 
injury  to  benefit  clubs  and  thrift  in  earlj^  life, 
9828-34;  tendency  to  lower  wages  of  old  and 
generally,  9969-82;  compared  with  privgte  in- 
heritance, 9941-57,  10,016-8 ;  a  form  of  protection, 
9969-73;  5s.  would  not  prevent  recipients  from 
working,  9983-4,  10,024-5. 

Mr.  Manley. 

Universal  pensions  desirable,  5s.  a  week  for  all  at  65, 
16,451-7,  16,498-510 ;  to  be  given  to  all,  irrespec- 
tive of  character,  16,531-40  ;  or  position,  16,456-7  ; 
even  the  richest,  16,494-6  ;  would  encourage  thrift, 
16,463-6,  16,610;  to  be  paid  for  by  all  through 
indirect  taxation,  and  thus  not  pauperising,  1 6,494- 
8,  16,511-3. 

Savings  for  extra  pension  should  also  be  kept  for  old 
age,  with  State  guarantee,  but  no  aid,  16,467-79, 
16,498-510  ;  best  kept  by  State,  e.g..  Post  Ofiice, 
16,470-1 ;  not  to  be  withdrawn  before,  16,475-6. 

these  views  widely  held,  16,477-8. 

Professok  Marshall. 

Much  better  than  things  as  they  are,  10,356 ;  but  not 
sufficiently  curative  and  educational,  10,366-7. 

Mr.  Stead. 
Scheme  logical  but  unnecessary,  12,451 

Mr.  Vallance. 

58.  pensions  would  not  support  the  sick  outside  the 
infirmary,  2609,  2510 ;  or  the  old  and  homeless 
already  in  the  workhouse,  2510-12 ;  but  would 
support  many  old  persons  who  had  kept  outside, 
2542-6,  2563-8 : 

universal  pensions  another  name  for  out-door  relief, 
2547-9,  2620. 


STATE  PENSIONS :  Mr.  Booth's  Scheme— co»{. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Wilkinson. 

Advantages  and  defects  •f  Mr.  Booth's  scheme 
discussed ;  perfect  ideal  scheme,  but  difficulties  of 
detail,  5848-55,  6002-16 ;  cost  and  mode  of  inci- 
dence, 6,004-7,  6012-6. 


STATE  PENSIONS  : 

(2.)  Scheme  submitted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  : 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Scheme  of  Parliamentary  Commiitee,  as  suhmitted  by 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 
origin  and  history,  12,199,  12,304-14  : 
is  meant  to  be  partial  elastic  and  tentative,  could 

be  extended  like  education,  12,199-200,  12,277-8, 

12,635-7,  12,647: 
favourably  but  not  yet  widely  considered  by  working 

classes,  12,282-4,  12,344-5 : 
grounds  for  State  help  for  aged  ;  (1)  large  number 

of  deserving  who  come  to  want  in  old  age  ;  and 

(2)  interests  of  strict  poor  law,  12,170,  12,191, 

12,304-10,  12,321-6. 

Permanent  provisions  ;  3  cases. 
Case  I. 

old  age  insurance,  non-returnable,  6s.  a  week  at 

65,  12,201 : 
deposit  of  21.  10s.  at  25,  12,201 : 
State  aid  of  lOZ.  accruing  at  once,  12,201-4 : 
insurer  to  pay  10s.  a  year  afterwards,  12,205 : 
more  than  5s.  may  be  insured,  but  State  aid 

limited  to  lOL,  12,205-6: 

Case  II. 

with  benefits  in  case  of  death  before  65,  12.206- 
14: 

deposit  of  5Z.,  State  aid  151.,  annual  payment  IZ., 
12,206  ;  mode  of  payment  might  be  varied, 
12,211: 

particulars  of  additional  benefits  to  widow  and 
children,  &c.,  12,206 ;  might  be  varied,  12,211 ; 
average  cost  would  be  covered  by  the  15Z., 
12,700-10  ;  unlikely  to  increase  families, 
12,686-8. 

Cases  I.  am,d  II. 

pensions  best  payable  weekly,  12,217;  5s.  a  week 
with  private  help  would  meet  almost  all  cases, 
12,218-19 ;  entrance  might  be  earlier  than  25, 
time  and  amount  of  pension  varied  according 
to  table  to  be  prepared,  12,220-3,  12,242, 
12,731-6  : 

administration  through  Post  Office,  12,214-6  ; 

account  would  be  simple,  12,216  : 
special  rates  and  benefits  for  women,  12,211 : 
value  of  lump  deposit  to  prevent  secessions, 

12.201,  12,335-6,  12,730;  almost  all  could  pay 
with  help  of  employers,  &c.,  12,224 : 

arrears  and  lapses,  provisions  as  to,  must  be  de- 
terrent, 12,211-4,  12,737-40  ;  insurer  must  see 
after  his  own  payments,  12,270-1 : 

value  of  early  deposit  and  stimulus,  illustration, 
12,205,  12,242,  12,265  : 

mode  of  giving  State  stimulus,  with  reasons, 

12.202,  12,610-3,  12,622 : 

actuarial  calculations,  12,208-11.  12,681-2, 
12,700-11. 

Case  III. 

co-operating  with  friendly  societies,  12,226-32  ; 
and  trade  unions,  12,337  : 

payment  of  30s.  by  men,  or  25s.  by  women  at  24, 
to  secure  doubling  of  society  old  age  pension 
of  2s.  6(Z.  or  Is.  U.  at  65,  12,225 : 

great  value  of  such  co-operation,  12,225  ;  opinion 
of  friendly  societies  on  it ;  some  objections  but 
signs  of  favour,  12,226-7  ;  favourable  opinion 
of  leading  official,  12,231-2  ;  thinks  objection  is 
not  to  State  aid,  but  State  control,  which  is  not 
intended,  12,228-9,  12,650-9,  12,745-8  : 

no  State  guarantee  of  societies  proposed,  except 
as  to  separate  old  age  fund,  12,230 ;  this  to 
advantage  of  solvent  societies,  12,231,  12,674- 

80: 

trade  unions  to  come  under  scheme  must  have 
separate  old  age  fund  not  liable  for  strikes, 
12,346-53  :  this  would  benefit  them,  12,571-3. 
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STATE  PENSIONS:  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Scheme— 
cmt. 

JPossibk  Case  IV. 

temporary  provisions  for  present  aged  desirable, 
though  costly,  12,232-3,  12,583-5,  12,638-42, 
12,749-55. 

Cost  and  finance  of  scheme  : 
estimates  of  cost,  12,234-9 ;  might  be  roughly 
300,000?.,  if  ^\th.  of  working  classes  joined, 
12,239  ;  5,000,000Z.  extreme  possible  cost  on 
present  lines,  12,234, 12,606-13  ;  but,  of  course, 
Pari  lament  might  widen  the  scheme,  12,276-8  ; 
does  not  contomplate  more  than  2,000,000L  at 
first,  to  be  taken  when  there  is  a  surplus  with- 
out a  new  tax,  12,754-60 : 
State  fund  to  he  rate-aided,  12,200-1  ;  interest 
calculated  at  2^  per  cent.,  with  additional  ^- 
for  administration,  12,202,  12,209-11,  12,566- 
70;  higher  interest  might  be  paid,  12,239hI'2; 
advamtage  of  localising,  12,239,  12,605  : 
saving  of  poor  law  expenditure  for  aged  and 
widows,  &c. ;  ultimately  might  be  3,000,000L, 
12,234-9,  12,717-29 ;  would  be  slight  for  next 
30  years,  till  insurers  become  aged,  12,614-28. 

General  remarlcs. 

Education  compared,  12,200,  12,278,  12,323, 
12,635-7,  12,655-6: 

would  not  check  charity,  12,327-9 ;  and  would 
encourage  thrift,  12,199,  12,257,  12,340-1  ; 
thriftless  and  wealthy  alone  would  pay  more 
than  they  get,  12,257-8  ;  would  raise  character 
and  hope,  12,624,  12,673-80:  _ 

differs  from  poor  law  relief  in  being  partly  earned 
and  without  stigma,  test  of  poverty,  or  penal 
conditions,  12,594-602, 12,644-6, 12,681, 12,762 : 

pensioners  would  be  free  to  work,  this  would  not 
lower  wages,  12,266-7 ;  pension  not  to  be  alien- 
able or  liable  for  debt,  12,274-5  ;  poor  law  re- 
lief would  be  no  disqualification,  12,297-9  ; 
and  might  be  given  in  emergencies  after  60  to 
aid  premiums,  12,300 : 

replies  to  objections  raised  to  scheme,  limited 
inducement,  12,243-7  ;  diflSculty  of  identifica- 
tion, 12,251,  12,605;  cost  of  administration, 
12,215-7,  12,234^2,  12,250,  12,566-70 ;  uncer- 
tainty  of  reaching  most  needy  classes,  12,252-6, 
12,630-"  ;  unfair  taxation  for  others.  12,257-8; 
distance  of  time  at  which  it  will  take  effect, 
12,614-42. 

Mr.  H.  Allen. 

Scheme  poijular  and  would  soon  be  widely  used, 
16,5'y'J-601,  16,617  ;  first  class  of  workers  and  many 
of  secona  woald  join,  16,636-8  ;  would  give  tone  to 
workers,  16,619-20  ;  age  should  be  60,  16,601-3. 
l6,6l8  ;  5s  a  week  enough  benefit,  16,615  ;  insurance 
of  wives,  16,678-84 : 

returnable  provisions  would  be  attractive  to  the 
thoughtful,  16,616,  16,774-5  ;  but  more  costly, 
16,653-7 : 

deposit  useful  as  checking  lapses,  16,761-8  ;  but  this 
and  other  payments  might  be  by  instalments, 
16,605-6,  16,618,  16,762-8;  payments  monthly; 
might  be  through  societies,  16,6U4  : 

friendly  societies  could  best  work  scheme,  16,606, 
16,689-90 ;  less  opposed  than  formerly,  would  gain 
by  scheme,  16,612—4,  16,659-60;  as  they  could  give 
old  age  pay  under  it  at  half  cost,  16,776-84 ;  mem- 
bers would  welcome  this,  16,79(> ;  State  supervi- 
sion would  only  affect  old  age  branch,  and  be  a 
gain,  16,785-95 : 

mode  of  raising  pension  fund,  16,634-5,  16,691-2  ; 
most  working  men  would  make  a  partial  payment, 
16,635  ;  eff"ect  of  State-aided  scheme  on  unaided 
schemes,  16.677,  16.690,  16,711-2 : 

saving  of  rates  under  scheme  would  balance  loss  to 
taxpayer  by  extensions,  16,658  : 

present  aged  should  have  relaxed  poor  law,  16,662-3, 
16,696-7,  16,725-30  ;  strict  poor  law  for  those  who 
neglect  to  join,  16,643-9,  16,753-4. 

Mr.  Bartley. 

Cost  of  administration  of  contributory  scheme  very 
great,  8112. 

Canon  Blackley. 

Scheme  a])proved  by  self  and  National  Providence 
League  on  certain  conditions,  12,808  : 
o  86630. 


STATE  PENSIONS:  Mk.  Chamberlain's  Scheme— 

cont. 

voluntary  scheme  not  likely  to  be  much  used,  ex- 
cept by  thrifty,  12,809-11,  12,821,  12,896-8;  but 
a  step  to  compulsory,  12,808,  12,813,  12,875, 
12,898-9 ;  with  good  effect  on  tone  of  insurers, 
12,891-6: 

co-operation  with  friendly  societies  not  essential, 
12,821 ;  would  be  impossible  without  strict 
soundness  which  cannot  be  guaranteed,  12,824'-7, 
12,861-2 : 

State  aid  not  an  objection,  12,812  ;  might  be  modified 

later,  12,868-75,  13,110 ;  diflars  from  free  pensions 

and  poor  relief,  12,870-4 : 
benefit  to  widows,  &c.,  a  complication ;  reaaons  why 

old  age   insurance   should   stand   nlono  without 

alternative  benefit,  12,828-35,  l2,«76-7  : 
State  guarantee  should  be  immediate,  hut  payment 

deferred,  12,836-41 : 
advantage  of  lump  sum  payments  in  early  life,  e.g., 

on  leaving  juvenile  societies,  12,842-8  : 
cost    of    management :   suggestion    that  postmen 

should  sell  savings  stamps,  12,849-50,  12,856-9. 

12,900-7. 

Mr.  Brabrook. 

Case  with  benefits  on  death  before  65,11,308-10; 
scheme  would  deal  with  individual  members  of 
friendly  societies,  not  societies  as  a  whole, 
1]  ,352-6. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Views  on  scheme,  16,116-8 ;  thrifty  only  would  1)6 
benefited,  16,119,  16,233;  miners  cannot  make 
more  payments,  16,230-1,  16,284,  16,286-7. 

Mr.  Oallsab. 

Scherne  very  desirable,  14,888-95,  14,921-6  ;  popular 
in  district ;  young  could  and  would  pay  premiums, 
14,889-91,  14,895,  14,946-50  ;  would  be  pressed  by 
parents  before  marriage,  14,892  ;  age  for  pension 
might  vary,  14,945: 

would  check  feeling  against  present  poor  law 
14,91.3-23;  better  than  local  rate,  14,905. 

Mr.  DiSLEY. 

Value  of  scheme  to  young,  17,054  -61,  17,148;  could 
pay  premium  before  marriage,  17,059-60 ;  young 
women  could  aff'ord  to  join,  17,213-6;  value  of 
prGvision  for  arrears,  17,148-65. 

Mr.  Fatkin. 

Contributory  pension  scheme  would  not  tempt  the 
working  classes,  18,075-7,  18,096-8;  financial 
danger  of  large  State  accumulations,  17,923-6; 
life  statistics,  17,923,  17,939,  18,010-3. 

Mr.  Grout. 

Objections  to  scheme;  difficulty  of  collection,  &c., 
]'3,202-3,  13,233-4. 

Mr.  Hardy. 

Objections  to  scheme  with  contributions  ;  would  not 
affect  those  most  in  need,  11,686  ;  money  paid  for 
insurance  would  come  from  sums  more  properly 
devoted  to  other  objects,  11,687  ;  deductions  from 
wages  mean  reduced  wages,  11,692.  11,757-9 ; 
impossibility  of  dealing  with  lapses,  11,692  ;  money 
could  not  be  returnable,  11,692;  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration, 11,692;  danger  of  Government  con- 
trol  over  so  large  a  sum,  11,692,  11,716-21. 

Miss  Hill. 

Assisted  (e.g.,  Mr.  Chamberlain's)  scheme ;  would 
encourage  looking  to  outside  aid,  10,468-71.  10,5.54 
10,700.  10,702,  ^  10,708 ;  would  penalise  indirect 
saving,  10,474-5;  premium  would  not  attract  un- 
thrifty, 10,696-8. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Comparison  of  cost  to  working  classes  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  and  Mr.  Booth's  schemes.  See 
Ajialysis  of  Evidence. 
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cont. 

Miss  HUELSTON. 

Women  could  and  would  subscribe  to  assisted  pension 
fund,  16,841-5,  16,873,  16,960  ;  though  it  would  be 
difficult,  16,872 ;  scheme  should  be  suited  to  all 
not  merely  the  better  paid,  16,954-7: 
, ,  JSoT  further  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  relation  to 
-  i  the  case  of  women  see  Analysis  of  Evidence. 

Mr.  Jepjicott. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  14,588  ;  contributions, 
14,800;  possibility  of  making  them,  14,803-9;  60 
better  age  than  65,  14,593-4,  14,817-8 ;  numbers 
who  live  beyond  65,  14,589-92;  scheme  cannoC  be 
immediate  in  eft'ect,  14,738-46  : 

would  benefit  friendly  societies,  14,692-4,  14,763-4; 
State  would  see  to  solvency  of  their  old  age  funds, 
14,695-9,  14,765 ;  responsibility  of  State,  14,771-8  ; 
opposition  of  official  element  of  friendly  societies, 
14,599-604,  14,813-6  :  members  generally  ceasing 
to  object,  14,602,  14,813-6. 

Mr.  Knollys. 

Pensions  if  with  contributions  would  not  meet  the 
majority  of  pauper  cases,  917-20. 

Mr.  Ladd. 

Contributory  scheme :  labourers  do  not  realise  old 
ago  needs,  14,459-63. 

Mr.  McNeill. 

State-aided  pensions,  with  contriljutious,  would  not 
•  -'ji.  meet  pauper  class,  9591-4,  9703-7. 

Mr.  Mackay. 

Objections  to  contributory  scheme ;  old  age  not  the 
only  risk  of  life  ;  fixed  age  causing  friction,  and 
involving  extra  benefits  by  way  of  charity  ;  dislike 
;C(t  deferred  annuities;  failure  to  meet  residuum, 
'    ' '9821-7. 

Mr.  Manley. 

Scheme  would  not  meet  those  most  needing  pro- 
vision, 16,485-6 ;  regular  contributions  over  40 
years  would  be  impracticable,  16,473-9,  16,486. 


STATE  PENSIONS:  Mh.  CiLiMBEKL.UK-s  Scheme— 
cont. 

Mr.  Stevens. 

Artisans  nearly  all  opposed  :  prefer  elastic  provision 
of  societies,  17,223-5;  all  central  interference 
disliked,  17,459. 

objections  : 

age  too  late,  and  would  depend  on  trade,  17,256-8  : 
would  penalise  other  saving,  17,398-400 : 
State  interference  with  friendly  and  trade  societies 
17,259,  17,302,  17,310;  by  checking  thrift  and 
sickness  and  out-of-work    provision,  17,321-8, 
17,426-7  ;  and  hampering  societies,   17.o29-31 ; 
especially  which  give  reduced  sick  pay  for  age, 
17,331-6  ;  State  might  aid  the  insurer  apart  from 
his  society,  17,394-7;  but  could  not  refuse  pay- 
ment  if  it  failed,  17,401-3  : 
State-aided  scheme  opposed  by  Foresters,  17,306-7 ;  by 
Trades  Council  and  societies,  17,297-315. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

State  insurance  requiring  contributions  not  practic- 
able, 7414-5. 

Mr.  WebJb. 

Scheme  good  and  popular,  15,222,  15,224 ;  especially 
with  higher  premiums  for  returnable  oenefits, 
15,224-8, 15,241 ;  labourers  can  pay  these  premiums, 
15,228-32,  14,242-7;  useful  by  the  side  of  other 
investments,  15,300-6;  value  of  self-help,  15,256: 

age  should  be  in  general  65,  15,240,  15,311-3  ;  to  be 
voluntary,  15,257,  15,314-6 ;  those  neglecting  to 
join  not  to  get  full  out-relief  in  age,  15,258-71 : 

would  strengthen  friendly  societies,  15,23.j(-'k  15,307 
-10. 

Eev.  J.  E.  "WiLKixsox. 

Thinks  scheme  would  nor.  be  used,  6059  ;  German 
experience  as  to  figux-es  of  disablement  and  old  age, 
6108-9. 


STATE  PENSIONS  : 

(3.)  Othee  Schemes  laid  befoee  the  Commission. 


Ji!do-  Mr.  NoKES. 

"''"fSij  desirable,  14,989-98,  15,009,  15,089';  should  be 
'fcontributory,  15,095-6;  and  voluntary,  15,113, 
15,172-4;  value  of  State  securitv,  15,097-8;  young 
would  join  if  they  understood,  14,991-8,  15,089-92, 
15,114";  could  atford  premiums,  15,002  15,093-4, 
15,104-5,  as  well  as  join  a  club,  15,126-7;  would 
delay  early  marriage,  14,999-15,003: 

should  be  open  to  women,  15,106-7  ;  those  too  old 
to  join  should  have  more  out-relief,  15,099-102  : 

those  who  fail  to  join  aud  become  destitute  should 
have  indoor  relief,  15,172-9  : 

eflTect  on  friendly  societies,  15,009. 

Mr.  Pitkin. 

Initial  contribution  too  heavy,  14,166-73,  14,247-51, 
14,317-38 ;  free  pensions  would  be  most  popular, 
14,255-6. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Scheme  needed  and  popular,  15,327-30,  15,361-4 ; 
.  women  would  join,  15,368-9  ;  marriage  be  delayed, 
15,369-71 : 

hi.  premium  [c&s^e  2)  best  in  two  parts  at  25  and  30, 
■     15,331-2,  15,365-7;  value  of  payments  in  boyhood, 
,16.328,  15,333-5,  15,386. 
age  for  pension  65,  but  might  vary,  15,376-9. 
not  harmful  co  friendly  societies,  15,337-8. 

Mr.  Stead. 

Scheme  condemned  by  resohition  of  High  Court  of 
Foresters  (1892),  12,424,  12,428  ;  contributions  are 
too  small,  12.431-36;  inetiective,  because  no 
demandfor  pensions,  12,464-8  ;  inequitable,  because 
it  involves  a  State  subsidy  for  a  voluntary  scheme, 
12,543-7 ;  State  subsidy  would  enable  State  to 
undersell  friendly  societies,  12,436;  State  com- 
petition would  prevent  superannoatiou  business 
i)ein<J"  undertaken  by  friendly  societies,  1:^,437, 
12,460  -'■>. 


Mr.  Bartley. 

Old  Ago  Provident  Pensions  Bill,  8125;  bounty  on 
thrift.  8669-70,  8754-8,  8799-805,  8888;  pensions 
should  be  entirely  separate  from  Poor  Law,  8126, 
8949-51  ;  sufiicient,  8684-86 ;  amount  same  in 
town  and  country,  8961-62 ;  maximum  of  7s.  to 
those  who  have  never  received  poor  law  relief, 
8128-9,  8156-60,  8211-19,  8230-3,  8693,  8715-21, 
8775-6,  8806-7,  8916-23,  8960,  8967-9,  8973-4; 
second  class,  3s.  Qd.  and  addition,  8130,  8222-4, 
8234,  89.64-5,  8968;  third  class,  3s.  M.,  8131 ;  con- 
tribuoions  to  burial  expenses,  8875-8  ;  widows  and 
single  women,  8145-51 ;  temporary  provisions  for 
those  already  65,  8860-62 ;  sum  supposed  to  be 
saved  entitling  to  pension  of  3s.  ^d.  might  be 
provided  by  employer,  8152-5,  8676,  or  relatives, 
8712-4,  8723-4 : 

exhaustion  of  previous  provision,  8183-8 ;  exceptional 
amount  of  illness  not  caused  by  misconduct,  8841 ; 
exceptional  misfortune  or  distress,  8187, 8847.  8970 ; 
permanent  affliction,  8845-6;  loss  of  childi-en  who 
should  have  helped,  8842^ ;  inability  to  earn  wages 
of  calling,  8826,  8837 : 

local  authority  to  be  judge  if  pension  is  needed, 
8173-82,  8193,  8225-9,  8818-40.  8937-48 ;  to  have 
discretionary  power,  8975-6 ;  County  Council  to 
be  the  local  authority,  8811-3.  8879-81,  8952-9  : 

investigation  of  merit  and  classification  of  pensions  : 
expense,  8125,  8819,  8924-7;  difficulties,  8125, 
8161-4,  8673-5,  8815,  8825,  8834-7  : 

cost  of  scheme,  8132-44,  8165-72,  8235-6,  8765-98, 
8808-10,  8850,  8853-9,  8963  ;  numbers  that  would 
take  advantage  of  scheme,  8137-9,  8166-72,  8219- 
21,  8762-4 : 

poor  law  would  contiune  by  side  of  pension  scheme 
for  many  years,  8775-98,  8853-6,  8863-4,  8869, 
8928  :  infirm  and  friendless  pensioners  would  enter 
workhouse,  8814-74;  conviction  for  any  crime  to 
cause  loss  of  pension,  8848-9,  8931-6 ;  guardians 
to  deal  with   applications  for  relief  before  65, 
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funds  to  be  called  pension  rate,  8127  ;  to  be  a  local 

rate,  8128,  8681,  8850-2  .- 
encouragement   to  thrift   making  State  provision 

eventually  needless,  8686,  8689  : 
passports  necessary  if  scheme  were  adopted,  8971-2. 

Mr.  Bbavan. 

Suggested  scheme  of  relief:  thinks  there  should  be 
three  classes,  5396-8,  5413 ;  (1)  most  deserving, 
not  to  be  paupers,  with  pensions  of  5s.  a  week,  or 
if  infirm  and  friendless  in  almshouses,  5396-9 ;  (2) 
respectable,  but  unthrifty,  who  would  be  in  work- 
house with  liberal  diet,  and  leave  to  go  out  freely, 
5404^8,  5412  ;  (3)  vicious,  lazy,  and  drunken,  who 
would  be  treated  much  as  now,  5408-12  : 

proposals  based  on  what  he  hears  as  a  guardian,  not 
special  investigation,  5449-72, 5478-80  ;  discrimina- 
tion could  be  effected  by  inquiries  of  gnardians, 
with  help  of  relieving  officers  and  residents,  5400, 
5403,  5412-4,  5447,  5496;  few  strangers  would 
apply,  5401-2 ;  hears  many  persons  speak  despond- 
ently of  their  state,  5462-72 ;  first  class  would  be 
large,  5428-9,  5437-46,  5473-7 ;  admits  cost  would 
be  considerable ;  this  point  examined,  5420-46. 

Canon  Blackley. 

Compulsory  insurance  scheme. 

Statement  of  scheme  :  compulsory  payments  for  age 
18  to  21,  12,774-6,  13,057-64 ;  sick  pay  portion 
condemned  by  Select  Committee,  and  old  age 
part  only  now  pressed,  12,778-81,  12,792  ;  still 
approves  of  compulsion,  12,782  ;  meetings  in  its 
favour,  12,782-5,  13,061-70 : 

compulsory  insurance  distinguished  from  taxation, 
12,982-93  ;  is  purchase  of  a  chance,  12,994-9 ;  is 
not  thrift,  as  it  aff'ects  condition  not  character, 
13,000-3 : 

deposit  needed,  higher  from  fall  in  rates  of  interest, 
12,775,  12,786-9;  but  could  easily  be  paid  with 
State  aid,  12,789-91 ;  now  accepts  this,  12,812, 
12,868-75,  13,064-6 : 

actuarial  calculation  easy  for  old  age,  12,777, 
12,780  ;  precise  age  for  pension  not  very  ma- 
terial, 12,778-81 : 

friendly  societies  should  approve,  as  they  give  very 
little  old  age  pay  as  such,  and  are  injured  by 
giving  it  as  sick  pay,  12,792, 12,821. 

Lambeth  Scheme  for  Deserving  Aged. 

Joint  state  and  local  voluntary  (church)  aid  for 
deserving  aged  poor,  12,851*-4,  12,944-50  ;  pay- 
ment  to  be  through  post  office,  to  avoid  poor  law 
stigma,  12,852 ;  local  aid  need  not  be  sectarian 
and  might  be  through  parish  council,  12,863-7  ; 
not  connected  with  insurance  scheme,  13,068-73. 

Mr.  CaoMPTON. 

Need  of  pensions,  17,544 ;  to  begin  at  55,  17,544  ;  to 
be  given  to  respectable,  i.e.,  thrifty,  17,545,  17,'547, 
17,734-41,  17,768  ;  if  in  L-eed  of  them,  17,723-9  : 

need  of  searching  inquiry  by  inspectors,  17,544, 17,548 
-53,  17,797-805,  17,830-43 ;  danger  of  favouritism, 
17,624—6;  rigid  test  would  lead  to  hard  cases, 
17,627-31,  17,742 ;  might  be  worked  in  same  way 
as  trades  union  inquiries,  17,746-9  : 

amount,  10s.,  17,545-6,  17,654—5 ;  same  for  women, 
17,816-7;  for  married  or  single,  17,813-5;  without 
contributions,  17,544;  cost  probably  30  millions, 
17,613, 17,632-7;  to  be  raised  by  tax  on  waste  land 
and  monopolies,  17,544,  17,776-82 : 

recipients  should  not  be  disfranchised,  17,544, 17,554; 
should  be  allowed  to  work,  17,730-1  : 

would  encourage  thrift,  17,555-9,  17,653-6  ;  would  be 
a  supplement  to  savings,  17,768-72 ;  would  not 
lower  wages,  17,732-3 ;  or  deter  children  from 
helping  parents,  17,672-7 ;  but  would  not  go  to 
those  with  wealthy  children,  17,78-5-93. 

Mr.  Gkout. 

Scheme  for  old  age  pensions  to  all  working  men, 
13,156;  no  aid  to  well-to-do,  13,234;  meaning  of 
"working  men,"  13,157-9,  13,195-6,13,214;  those 
who  could  never  work  not  excluded,  13,188-94; 
some  authority  should  be  fixed  to  decide  as  to  re- 
cipients, 13.238-49  ;  a  limit  of  past  income,  say 
15()Z.  per  annum,  desirable.  13.244-9,  13..319 : 


STATE  PENSIONS :  Other  Schemes-cw/. 
amount,  10s.  a  week  to  Londoners,  less  in  country, 
13,160-3,  13,187 :  so  as  to  give  equal  purchasing: 
power,  13,198-201.  13,315-8.  13,365-70;  with  adt 
ditions  on  payment,  13,171  ;  5s.  not  adequate,  bat 
better  than  nothing,  13,227-9  ;  men  and  women 
to  have  same,  but  two  living  together  less,  13  230-3 
13,266: 

no  contribution  or  test  of  merit,  13,164-70.  13.176-7, 
13,210-11;  would  have  no  discredit,  13,250;  State 
properly  liable,  as  all  workers  benefit  the  nation, 
13,177-85.  13,313-14,  13,329;  special  taxjitiou  of 
employers  impracticable,  13,215-7  : 

scheme  needed  to  check  misery  and  dircontent,  13.313, 
13,328;  has  not  estimated  cost,  13,363;  would  not 
afi"ect  poor  law  except  for  aged.  13,364;  would  not 
hurt  friendly  societies,  13.320-4  : 

age  to  be  65  for  pension  with  earnings,  but  earlier 
for  disabled,  13,172-4,  13,218-26;  certificate  to  be 
required  from  these,  13,235-7  : 

receipts  of  pensioners  to  be  limited,  13,252-6,  13.273- 
9,  13,290-1 ;  mode  and  cost  of  necessary  surveil- 
lance, 13,281-9. 

Mr.  Hardy. 

ModiiSed  scheme  submitted :  (based  on  Mr.  Bootli's 
scheme). 

pension  to  be  given  to  those  who  need  it,  11,692 
11,749-50,  ll,771*-2,  11,774.  11,786-9  ;  who  are 
aged,  11,693-4,  11,773,  11,807-8,  11,926-80;  70  a 
better  age  than  65,  11,751,  11,753-5  ;  pensioner 
must  give  up  work,  11,686-7,  11,695-7,  11,749-52 
11,820,  11,827-9,  11,926-30;  pension  should  be 
10s.  a  week,  11,706,  11.821-2,  11,934;  or  supple- 
ment other  property  making  uji  los.  a  week, 
11,841-4;  women  same  as  men,  11,823;  married 
women.  11,831-5  ;  investigation  of  characcer  ob- 
jectionable, 11,786,  11,806  :  pension  should  be 
forfeited  for  misconduct.  11,852-7  ;  should  not 
have  any  pauper  taint,  11,846-9  ;  proof  of  im- 
pecuniosity  required,  11,836-9  : 

numbers  taking  advantage  of  scheme,  11,825 
11,845  ;  majority  eligible  would  take  it,  11,824^30  : 

cost  not  much  above  present  Poor  Law  expenditure, 
11,698-705,  11,775-6  ;  cost  comjiared  with  Mr! 
Booth's  scheme,  11,826 : 

taxation  necessary.  11,917-23,  11,931-3  ;  special 
authority  to  administer  fund,  11,865-9  ;  uniform 
pension  over  country  really  unequal,  11,935-8; 
difficulties  of  making  scheme  local,  11,939-41 : 

objections  made  to  scheme  and  replies,  11,706 : 
moral  improvement  caused  by  it,  il, 850-1  • 
political  importance,  11,797  ;  would  not  discourage 
thrift,  11,840.  ^ 

Miss  HuuLSTo.x. 

Women  could  and  would  subscribe  to  assisted  pen- 
sion fund,  16,841-5,  16,873,  16,960  ;  though  it 
would  be  difficult,  16,872  ;  scheme  should  be  suited 
to  all,  not  merely  the  better  paid,  16,954-7. 

could  (usually  pay  2d.  a  week,  |16,845,  16;849-.50; 
except  in  nail  and  chain  trade,  16,907-20  ;  instances,' 
16,885,  16,689,  16,895  ;  more  in  some  cases  16  925* 
16,937,  16,942-4;  perhaps  Id.  from  14  to  18* 
16,904-7,  16,928  ;  but  few  could  pay  initial  pre- 
mium unaided.  16,847-8,  16,899,  16,928,  16,942-4 
16,953. 

employer  should  add  same  sum,  16,851-2,  16  858-9 

and  State  also  aid,  16,853-5. 
age  for  pension  should  be  55,  16,856-7 ;  women's 

payments   to   be   returned  on  death  before  55  • 

16,867-71  ;  payments  should  be  weekly,  16,958-9  ; 

time  must  be  given  for  an-ears,  16,926,  16,948-5o! 

16,995-6  ;  joint  insurance  for  married,  16,948, 
scheme  best  compulsory  for  women,  16,860-1, 16,895, 

16,928;  aid  of  employers  should  bo  compulsorv' 

16,858-61,  16,895,  16,928  ;  even  though  leading  to 

reduction  of  wage,  16,862 ;  and  though  emnlovers 

would  dislike  it,  16,928. 
special   difficulties  of  contributory  pension  scheme 

for  women,  16,926-8  ;  summary  of  advantages  and 

objections,  16,928. 

Mr.  Laxsbury. 

Witness'  scheme  : — 

His  proposals  part  of  a  general  state  socialism  ; 
would  not  apply  to  an  immediate  scheme  of  small 
pensions,  13,907-10,  13,916-8,  13,927-8,  14,044-7. 

pension  should  be  given  to  persons  over  60  or 
incapacitated,  13,798-801,  13,826,  13.942-4. 
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cannot  say  amount,  but  would  be  more  than  10s.  a 
week,  13,804,  13,908-9,  13,928  ;  not  to  be  raised  if 
delayed,  13,832  ;  should  be  adequate  to  meet  needs 
without  work,  13,799,  13,82-5-7,  13,843. 

all  should  be  obliged  to  rely  on  State  in  age ;  no 
danger  in  this,  13,847-50,  13,988  ;  should  be 
prevented  from  working  for  wages,  13,832-3, 
13,840-5,  13,893-904;  should  have  to  die  finan- 
cially at  60,  and  dispose  of  savings,  13,893-910, 
13,926. 

pensioners  becoming  destitute  should  be  treated 
penallv,  13,805-6,  13,980-7 ;  would  not  be  nume- 
rous, 13,945-7,  13,987. 

pensions  to  be  paid  by  local  authority  from  Im- 
perial fund,  13,802-4,  13,828-39. 

Dr.  Paine. 

Bate  Pension.'!  : 

Scheme  of  pensions  for  deserving  aged  from  a 
se^Darated  rate  fund,  not  as  paupers,  5229-43, 
6332 ;  pension  should  vary,  but  rarely  exceed 
4s.  id.  a  week,  cost  in  house,  5233-5,  6364  ;  house 
should  be  piessed  if  this  is  not  enough,  5^86-8  ; 
suggested  conditions:  respectability,  and  efforts 
to  save,  5231-2,  6238-9,  5285 ;  relieving  officers 
should  learn  facts  as  to  desert  of  proposed 
pensioners,  5231,  5237,  5348;  questioning  appli- 
cants, 6231,  5238;  and  inquire  often  as  to 
recipients,  5231-2  ;  number  should  be  increased, 
5238  ;  decisions  should  be  by  guardians,  5349  ; 
might  be  temporary  at  first,  in  view  of  im 
migrants,  5239,  5350-2  ;  would  encourage  to  join 
benefit  societies,  5240-1,  5289,  5294-305,  5365, 
5385-7;  would  be  out  relief  without  the  discredit 
5297-8 ;  would  not  increase  rates,  or  attract 
numerous  applicants,  as  those  who  save  keep  off 
rates,  5240-3,  6338-40;  this  examined,  5361-77; 
would  not  be  given,  if  relatives  well  able  to  keep, 
5273-81 ;  effect  on  voluntary  aid  of  non-paupers 
by  relatives,  5378-83. 

Mr.  PiCKElUNG. 

State-aided  pensions  desired  by  miners,  16,422-6, 
16,428-38,  16,441-7;  with  contributions  according 
to  earnings,  16,422,  16,444-6;  to  be  stopped  from 
wages  at  place  of  work,  16,424-5  ;  to  be  com- 
pulsory, 16,422-6  ;  to  be  supplemented  from  taxes 
or  rates  by  State,  16,428-36 ;  amount  of  pension 
to  be  uniform,  16,441-3,  16,447. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Old  age  to  be  taken  out  of  hands  of  poor  law  and  given 
to  new  district  council,  5856  ;  5s.  a  week  to  all  aged 
persons  on  demand,  6856,  5878-81  ;  morally  worth- 
less to  be  offered  the  workhouse,  6858-60 ;  old  age, 
any  age  above  50  at  which  powers  decay,  5860-61, 
5864-77.  6102-6;  decision  left  with  district  cour.cil, 
5861-63,  5865,  6912  -20,  5930;  support  of  aged  to 
come  from  Imperial  taxes,  5863,  5882-83,  6927, 
6095-98 ;  cost  of  scheme,  5884-86,  6107,  6110-11  ;  to 
be  locally  administered,  6098-6101  ;  numbers  ap- 
plying, 6110-11  ;  re-adjustment  of  incidence  of 
taxation,  6112-13;  municipal  and  village  cottages, 
6887-91,  5920-26,  6020-23;  would  not  discourage 
thrift,  5903,  6911;  pensions  of  ill-conducted  per- 
sons to  be  impounded,  5928-29. 


STATE  PENSIONS: 


(4.)  Remakks  on  State  Pensions  generally. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Allen. 
State  pensions  objectionable,  2268-71. 

Major  Ballantine. 

State  pensions  would   not  help  permanently  most 
workhouse  inmates,  3199-3201. 

Mr.  Baetlet. 

Deferred  annuities  unpopular  even  if  contributed  to 

by  State  ;  8109  : 
C08t  of  administration  of  contribntoi'y  pension  scheme 

Very  great,  8112. 


STATE  PENSIONS:  Geneeal  Remaeks— eomi. 
Mr.  Bkabeook. 

Friendly  .societies  opposed  to  State  pensions,  IT.  188-9 ; 
State  might  guarantee  interest  on  friendly  society 
funds,  11,088,  11,222-6  ;  but  would  lose  by  fall  of 
rate  of  interest,  11,089;  could  only  thus  or  by 
other  subsidy  encourage  old  age  insurance  in 
societies,  11,329-45  ;  subsidy  would  harm  societies, 
11,240-1 ;  as  to  leading  to  more  control,  11,346-50. 

Mr.  Bdeton. 

Working  class  opinion  in  favour  of  State  pensions, 
16,226-9  ;  right  to  support  in  old  age,  16,348-9, 
16,358;  would  encourage  tlirift,  16,235-6;  should 
not  be  pauperising,  16,282-3. 

Canon  Busy. 

State  pensions  would  be  aggravated  out-relief,  4263-6 ; 
is  opposed  to  them,  4281-3  ;  State  aid  of  savings 
in  any  form  injurious  to  thrift,  4289-91,  4376-80, 
4524-30;  inquiry  could  not  be  adequate,  4293-4; 
would  be  regarded  as  a  "  right,"  differing  from 
charity,  4311-4. 

Mr.  Calleae. 

Value  and  justice  of  State  aid,  14,903-5 ;  but  contri- 
butions should  be  required,  14,951-6 ;  State-aided 
pensions  compared  with  agitation  for  higher 
wages.  14,960-3 ;  compared  with  house  invest- 
ments, 14,927-9,  14,947-8 ;  army  and  navy  and 
civil  service  pensions,  14,903-6. 

Mr.  Caeuin  and  Mr.  L.lng. 

Suggestion  that  State  aid  might  be  given  in  form  of 
Post  Office  annuities  at  reduced  rates,  13,444—8, 
13,488-501  ;  or  with  higher  interest,  13,432-4 ;  to 
those  with  incomes  below  125L  or  IbOl.  a  year, 
13,447-8,  13,653-8. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

German  scheme  unsuitable  ;  compulsory,  but  not 
universal ;  costly ;  not  popular,  and  would  not 
meet  friendly  societies,  12,192-6 ;  temporary  pro- 
visions, 12,641. 

Mr.  Cox. 

State  pensions  of  5s.  would  keep  the  poor  off  the 

rates,  3677-80 : 
reward  for  thrift,  3681. 

Mr.  Ceompion. 

State  pensions  would  encourage  thrift,  17,555-9, 
]7,653-(^;  would  be  a  supplement  to  savings, 
17,768-72;  would  not  lower  wages,  17,732-3;  or 
deter  children  from  helping  parents;  17,672-7; 
but  would  not  go  to  those  with  wealthy  cliildren, 
17,78.5-93. 

For  particulars  of  Mr.  Crompton's  own  proposals, 
see  Analysis  of  Evidence. 

Mr.  Davy. 

Compulsory  insurance  impossible,  1821-4  ;  State  pen- 
sions would  be  squandered  in  many  cases,  1864-5, 
1938-9. 

Mr.  DiSLEt. 

Danger  of  State  aid  except  for  annuities,  17,113-9. 
Mr.  DsuMM0f)D. 

Does  not  think  State  pensions  to  be  desirable  or 
suitable  to  meet  residuum  of  casual  labourers, 
10,817-9 ;  who  have  mainly  fallen  by  their  own 
fault,  10,826-31. 

Mr.  Edwaeds. 

Contributions  to  pension  should  not  be  required, 
6625-6 : 

date  of  receipt  should  be  at  failure  of  powers  not 
fixed  age,  6621-3. 

Mr.  Fatkin. 

Objects  to  State  aid  altogether,  18,130-4 ;  it  would 

injure  providence,  17,923,  17,942  : 
if  given  at  all  it  should  be  to  all  aged  who  have 
saved  or  joined  societies,  17,944-8,  18,014-6. 

Suggestion   of  possible  plan,   see  Analysis  of 
Evidence. 
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STATE  PENSIONS  :  General  Eemaeks — cont. 

Mr.  FOTHESGILL. 

Any  pension  scheme  should  be  wholly  independent 
of  poor  law,  2867  ;  State  aid  is  outdoor  relief  under 
another  name,  2868. 

Mr.  G-ABDINER. 

Voluntary  charity  only  proper  mode  of  meeting 
deserving,  4100-3,  4122. 

Mr.  Gkout. 

No  scheme  should  include  well-to-do,  13,156  ;  thinks 
State  servants  have  no  more  right  to  pension  than 
other  workers,  13,177-85. 

For  particulars  of  Mr.  Grout's  own  scheme,  see 
Analysis  of  Evidence. 

Mr.  Hambmn. 

State  pensions  would  discourage  thrift.  3417;  self- 
supporting  scheme  would  not  be  used,  3418. 

Mr.  Hardy  . 

Insurance  possible  if  begun  early  enough,  11,689 ; 
compulsory  insurance  impossible,  11,692;  State 
subsidy  to  friendly  societies  mischievous,  11,692. 

Rev.  R.  Hart. 

State  pensions  not  looked  for  in  Dunmow  district, 
12,142-2. 

Mr.  Hedlby. 

Compulsory  insurance  impossible,  1580-4  : 

casual  labour  class  unable   to   contribute  towards 

pension  fund,  1422-31 : 
inmates  of  workhouses   would    not   have  insured 

voluntarily,  1922-31,  1605-13  : 
5s.  a  week  pension  insufficient  by  itself  for  old 

person,  1284-7 ;  workhouse  would  be  soon  found 

better,  1285,  1293-4. 

Miss  Hill. 

Objects  to  any  State  aid  of  thrift,  which  should  be 
left  to  voluntary  effort,  10,471-2,  10,544-6,  10,562, 
10,572-3,  10,609-18,  10,661-3 ;  evils  of  raising  false 
hopes  of  State  aid,  10,513: 

pensions  for  Government  servants  really  a  form  of 
pay:  approves  of  them,  10,547-53,  10,704-8;  pen- 
sion funds  helped  by  employers  similar,  10,703-4: 

Canon  Blackley's  insurance  scheme,  10,612  : 

Metropolitan  District  Relief  Association  to  subsidise 
thrift,  failure  of,  10,469. 

Canon  Hinds  Howell. 

State  pensions  as  an  addition  to  outdoor  relief,  7953, 
7956-7.  806^6. 

Mr.  Jephcott. 

Feeling  in  favour  of  pension  scheme  among  working 
classes,  14,588, 14,665-7,14,689-91, 14,718-9, 14,736- 
7,  14,810-1,  14,819-20: 

young  men  anxious  to  provide  for  age,  14,595-8 ; 
desire  a  growing  one,  14,597-8,  14,812 ;  payment 
of  taxes,  &c.  a  contribution  for  pension,  14,725-34; 
pensions  would  not  lower  wages,  14,673-6. 

Mr.  McDouGAiL. 

Danger  of  relatives  getting  State  pensions,  5091 ; 
would  hinder  his  private  work,  5092;  power  of 
refusal  at  discretion  essential,  5104-8. 

Mr.  McNeill. 

State-aided  pensions,  with  contributions,  would  not 

meet  pauper  class,  9591-4,  9703-7  : 
unaware  of  opinion  of  working  classes  on  subject, 

9685 : 

adverse  view  of  inspector  with  large  experience,  as 
being  pauperising  out-relief,  9770-1. 

Mr.  Mackay. 

State  pensions  generally:  discouraging  to  thrift, 
9990-7, 10,043 ;  hurtful  to  benefit  societies,  9994 ; 
distinguished  from  deferred  pay  pensions,  9927, 
9987-9,  10,030-1 :  work  does  not  give  claim  for 
State  aid,  9839-42  : 


STATE  PENSIONS  :  General  Remarks— com*. 

rate  aid  of  thrift  [Mr.  Bartley's  scheme]  ;  oljjections 
to ;  difficulty  of  defining  thrifty  for  a  stiitutory 
right,  and  spread  of  pauperism  and  bad  clubs ; 
charity  should  aid  thrift,  9813-20. 

Lord  Methoen. 

State  pensions  are  opposed  to  self-liolp ;  disapproved 
by  experienced  guardians,  5553-5,  6655-9.  5763^. 

Sir  H.  Owen. 

Principle  of  State   pensions   similar  to  out-relief, 

482-4,  559-62,  565 : 
pensions  of  civil  servii-nts  are  deferred  pay,  562— 

Dr.  Paine. 

Contributory  pensions  desirable,  but  difficult,  5384-5. 
Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Disapproves  of  State  pensions  as  uncalled  for,  3960-1 : 
public  aid  more  injurious  than  charity,  4003-4, 4034-5, 

4043;  except  in  serious  disease,  4005-  6: 
deferred  pay  and  State  relief  distinguished,  ■1035-43. 

Mr.  Pickering. 

State-aided  pensions  desired  by  miners,  16,422-5, 
16,428-38,  16, 4^1-7  ;  with  contributions  according 
to  earnings,  16,422,  16,444-6  ;  to  bo  stopped  fi  om 
wages  at  place  of  work,  16,424-^5  ;  to  be  com- 
pulsory, 16,422-6 ;  to  be  supplemented  from  ta.xes 
or  rates  by  State,  16,428-36  ;  amount  of  pensi(m 
to  be  uniform,  16,441-3,  16,447. 

Mr.  Stead. 

"  Equitable ''  pension  scheme  approved  by  High 
Court  of  Foresters,  12,422,  12,438-10,  12,542  ;  no 
scheme  at  present  suggested  equitable,  12,438, 
12,449-50 : 

objections  of  friendly  societies  to  either  State  aid  or 
assistance  from  the  rates,  12,551 ;  to  an}'  Govern- 
ment interference,  12,429-30,  UJM : 

insurance  schemes  unpopular,  12,548-50. 

Mr.  Steele. 

State-aided  j^ensions  would  encourage  self-liel}^,  9188, 
9354--5 ;  would  not  injure  miners'  relief  fund, 
9393-4. 

Mr.  Yallance. 

State  support  demoralising  to  character,  2614,  2618- 
9  ;  disapproves  assisted  pensions,  2550-62. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Compulsory  insurance  unsatisfactory,  11,369,  11,499, 
11,524 : 

State  provision,  if  at  all,  should  be  without  contribu- 
tion, on  lines  of  Mr.  Booth,  M)-.  Hardy,  or  Mr. 
Probyn,  11,369,  11,498-501,  11,525-31 : 

not  a  judge  as  to  propriety  of  State  provision  by 
taxation,  11,370,  11,503 ;  might  be  thonglit  vi- 
carious compulsion,  11,530-1  ;  cannot  foi'ccast 
effect  of  subsidised  insurance  on  friendly  societies, 
11,573-6. 

Mr.  Webb. 

Provision  for  old  age  needed,  15,195-8;  pensions 
better  than  poor  law  relief,  15,222,  15,23!'. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Wilkinson. 

Discussion  of  pensions  has  caused  more  humnne  ad- 
ministration, 5792  ;  provision  for  old  age  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State,  5835,  6082-85,  6111 ;  endowment 
preferable  to  insurance,  5848,  6053. 


WAGES  AND  Economic  Conditions  of  the  Working 
Classes. 

Mr.  H.  Allen. 

Three  types  of  working  men,  16,545  ;  skilled  artisans 
needing  no  help  in  age,  16,545,  16,555-6;  honest 
but  less  educated  and  morally  strong.  16.547, 
16,558,  16,741-3 ;  loafers  and  corner-men,  16,449- 
50,  16,572-3,  16,639-41,  16,739-40: 

wages,  rent,  &c.,  16,701-6 ;  immigrants  lowering 
wages,  16,572-3  ;  hard  to  get  work  after  55  in  Bir- 
mingham fancy  trades  ;  16,576  ;  causes.  16,622-3 : 

3  U  3 
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WAGES,  &c.— con/.  ' 

■old  men  urge  young  to  make  provision,  16,674-7 ; 
position  of  women,  16,678-84;  dread  of  dependence 
in  age,  examples,  16,595. 

Major  Ballantine. 

Working  men  not  provident,  should  be  compelled  to 
save ;  strict  poor  law  alone  not  enougli,  3252-6 ; 
value  of  education,  3254 : 

wages  of  women  too  low  for  saving,  3251. 

Mr.  Baktlet. 

Increase  of  wages,  8731 ;  might  be  checked  by  unwise 
legislation,  8732 : 

great  growth  and  power  of  thrift,  8108-13;  even 
amongst  lowest-paid  able-bodied  who  do  not  drink 
too  much,  8731 ;  bulk  of  savings  for  specific  ob- 
jects, 8105,  8892 : 

much  of  lower  middle  class  greatly  pinched,  8171  : 

economic  position  of  widows  and  single  women, 
814.5-51. 

Mr.  Beavan. 

wages  of   coal  trimmers,  &c.  at  Cardiff,  5485-8, 
.  ;  5502-3 ;  local  wages  agitation,  5604-5  ;  population 
I :  mainly  working  class  of  good  average  character, 
5423-31 ;  many  on  verge  of  pauperism,  5473-7  ; 
some  casual  labourers,  5489-91 ;  immigrants  usu- 
ally remain,  540J-2. 

Ml'.  Booth.  , 

Great  recent  increase  of  saving,  10,848, 11,022-3 ;  e.g., 
among  rural  labourers,  11,004-7,  11,022-3;  but 
power  of  saving  practically  limited  by  human 
nature,  10,992-3  ;  and  low  wages,  11,020-1 : 

lot  of  aged  specially  hard  in  view  of  modem  pressure, 
especially  in  towns,  10,869-72 ;  not  from  earlier 
failure  of  powers,  but  greater  strain  of  work  and 
preference  for  younger  men,  10,873-84  : 

reasons  why  per-centage  of  aged  is  greater  in  town 
than  country,  10,969 ;  especially  migration  of  young 
to  towns,  10,969;  largo  excess  of  aged  women 
receiving  relief,  especially  out-door,  due  to  their 
weaker  position,  10,863-5: 

much  poverty  outside  pauperism,  10,982-4;  though 
pauperism  exceeds  actual  destitution,  10,982. 

Mr.  Bkabeook  and  Mr.  Sutton. 

Power  of  working  classes  to  save  as  evinced  by 
growth  of  friendly  societies  ;  statistics,  11,033-45  ; 
few  women  in  societies,  11,206-8, 11,258  : 

evidence  as  to  societies  generally,  see  Analysis. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Wages  of  miners  in  Ashby  district,  16,237-44 ;  deauc- 
tions,  subscriptions,  &c.,  16,245-75 ;  rent,  16,297- 
304 ;  prices,  16,357. 

Canon  Buky. 

Wages  of  fair  labourers  in  Brixworth  district,  12s.  to 
14s.;  with  extras,  17s.,  4185-6,  4231-7,  4364-6, 
4466-71  ;  fairly  continuous,  4259-62,  4339-42  ; 
wages  of  boys,  4'550-^ ;  men  can  earn  well  up  to 
65  and  later,  4450-7  : 

condition  of  people  very  greatly  improved,  4224-5, 
428-5-8;  especially  women,  4426-32;  population 
not  migratory,  4284-5,  4305-6: 

rent  and  allotments,  4232,  4285,  4304,  4343-8 : 

age  of  marriage,  4547-9 : 

saving  possible  for  all  but  worthless,  4238-41,  4544 ; 
large  families  no  bar,  4424-5,  4545 ;  savings  mostly 
after  marriage,  4544-54. 

Mr.  Calleas. 

Work  not  regular  in  Dudley  district,  14,870-1 ;  many 
cannot  provide,  and  lose  heart  in  age,  14,910-11 : 

puddlers  seldom  continue  after  55,  14,898-901 ;  can 
then  do  lighter  work,  14,901-2  ;  private  employers 
help  to  this  more  than  companies,  14,944. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Old  age  poverty  often  due  to  pure  misfortune,  loss  of 
employment,  &c.  ;  illustration,  12,173,  12,182-5  ; 
less  improvement  in  lot  of  aged  than  others, 
12,315-6,  12,342-3;  expectation  of  life  of  poor 
much  higher  than  supposed,  12,211 : 


WAGES,  &c.— cow<. 

two-thirds  of  population  estimated  as  belonging  to 
working  classes,  12,170,  12,279-81  ;  needy  aged  are 
a  fair  average  of  working  class,  12,252  ;  who  are 
not  in  the  main  idle  or  drunken,  12,174  ;  aversion 
of  Birmingham  skilled  workers  to  change  trade, 
12,29.3-6 ;  drink  as  well  as  food  right  in  modera- 
tion, 12,17-5-6  ;  penurious  thrifc  not  to  be  expected, 
12,182,  12,260-2 : 

women  are  largely  wives,  servants,  &c.,  who  cannot 
save,  12,181,  12,18-5-9  ;  domestic  servants,  12,185-9  : 

lowest  casual  class  seldom  live  to  65,  12,2-52  ;  can 
only  be  raised  indirectly  by  raising  those  above, 
12,25-5-6,  12,648;  parallel  of  education,  12,2-56: 

harvest  and  hay  money  of  rural  labourers  might  be 
partly  used  for  saving,  12,224, 12,603-4. 

Miss  CtlFFORD. 

Wages  have  increased  in  Bristol,  6442-5. 

Mr.  Cox. 

Cabinet  and  boot  manufacturers  in  Shoreditch,  3607  ; 
higher  wages  than  formerly,  3608 ;  flowers  and 
fancy  work,  3611 ;  suflScient  to  allow  saving,  3726- 
7;  3761: 

uncertainty  of  employment,  3608-9,  3611,  3727-30, 
•3762-3 ;  migration  of  labour,  3764-5 ;  labourers 
refused  work  because  of  their  age,  3819-21 : 

rent  in  parish,  3627-30,  3744  :  rates  high,  3684 ;  well- 
to-do  settle  in  other  districts,  3725. 

Mr.  CEOiirTON. 

Wages  of  unskilled  labourers  in  Liverpool  and  Bir- 
kenhead district,  17,564 ;  of  dockside  labourers, 
17,564,  17,750-5  ;  rent,  17,756-9  : 

power  of  saving,  17,689-92;  rarely  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  old  age,  17,564 : 

decline  of  physical  powers  begins  earlier  than  for- 
merly, 17,5-59-64,  17,878-82  ;  difBcnlty  of  getting 
full  employment  after  45,  17,678-88,  17,715-9  : 

trade  union  rule  as  to  minimum  rate  of  wages ;  its 
effect  on  the  aged,  17,678-88.  17.844-87 ;  working 
class  feeling  as  to  saving,  17,524^9. 

Mr.  Davies. 

Wages  in  Dolgelley  district,  8375-6  ;  about  12s.  or 
15s.  a  week  in  total  value,  8384,  8606-9 ;  higher 
than  formerly,  now  steady,  8469-70 ;  rent,  8644 : 

poverty  due  to  helping  on  children,  not  intemper- 
ance, 8482-8 : 

thrift  shown  in  raising  status  of  children  rather 
than  providing  for  old  age,  8485-6  ;  but  is  reducing 
pauperism,  8616-6. 

Mr.  Davy. 

Wages  and  economic  position  of  rural  labourers, 
1896-7,  1977-80;  tendency  of  out-relief  to  lower 
wages,  1717-9,  175-3-6,  1797-1805,  1944-5. 

Mr.  DisLET. 

Amount  of  wages  and  allowances,  North  Wales, 
17,044-8,  17,168-73;  improveuiont  in  wages  and 
living,  17,192-6  ;  little  poverty,  17,050  : 

cottages  well  kept,  17,051 ;  rents  and  small  holdings, 
17,095-9,  17,157-64;  wages,  &c.,  of  women,  17,049, 
17,213-6. 

Mr.  Drummond. 

Wages  and  means  of  saving  for  unskilled  as  well  as 
skilled,  increasing  as  rapidly  as  the  pressure  on 
age,  10,814-6. 

Mr.  Edwards. 

Average  wages  in  TTorfolk  lis.,  with  13s.  6d.  a  week, 
6460-70 : 

allow  of  subscription  to  trades  union  and  friendly 

society,  6627-9,  6659-64 : 
higher  than  formerly,  6670,  6754-5  ;■  raised  by  trade 

union,  6780-2 :  ^ 
hours  of  work  in  district,  6784-9  : 
immigration  to  towns,  6890-2  : 
rent,  6777-9. 

Mr.  Elcock. 

Wages  in  Wimborne  Union  low.  lis.  to  14s.  or  so, 
4649-77,  4899-4901  ;  hirings  and  use  of  cottages, 
4993-5005  ; 
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migration  to  towns ;  causes  and  extent  discussed, 

4663-75,  4685-94,  473^-9,  6006-^11 : 
longevity,  cause  of  great  pauperism  of  union,  4744, 

4796-8,  4803. 

Mr.  l^ATKIN. 

Wages  in  Leeds  district  average  about  25*.  a  week 

for  colliers  and  labourers,  18,114-6  : 
prosperity  of  working  classes  in  district,  18,082-95  : 
position  of  women,  17,954-67  : 

great  growth  of  thrift  in  last  40  years,  17,895-7, 
17,920-1,17,942,  18,094-5;  its  continued  progress 
will  blot  out  pauperism,  18, 129 ;  future  status  of 
aged  nob  to  be  gauged  by  present,  but  depends  on 
conditions  of  early  life,  17,941 : 

various  ways  of  saving  open,  17,920, 18,093-4, 18,122- 
3;  buL  most  working  men  still  neglect  to  save, 
though  able,  17,918-9,  17,942;  especially  the  better 
paid,  18,113,  18,119-20. 

Mr.  FOTHEKGILL. 

Eent  in  Birmingham,  2931-2  ;  increase  of  providence, 
2961-2. 

Mr.  Fuller. 

Non-pauper  poor  persons  in  Paddington;  Mr.  Booth's 
figures ;  very  few  apply  for  relief,  2312-28 ;  en- 
couraged if  in  distress  by  new  rules,  2316  ;  generally 
maintained  by  children  in  age,  2334-5 ;  cannot 
make  old  age  provision,  2333;  pawnbrokers  best 
judges  of  general  distress,  2315-6. 

Mr.  Gardiner. 
Eent  high  in  St.  Saviour's  district,  4095-6. 

Mr.  Grout. 

Greatly  improved  condition  and  longevity  of  working 
classes,  13,349-50 ;  but  working  men  in  his  trade 
(wire-working)  used  up  quicker  than  formerly, 
13,335-45 : 

relative  cost  of  living  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
13,365-70  ;  trade  union  wages  rate  higher  in  London, 
13,373-6  ;  unhealthy  trades,  13,142-6  : 

practice  of  trade  unions  as  to  aged  not  able  to  get  full 
wage,  13,346-8,  13,356-62,  13,371-2 : 

age  of  marriage  and  of  pressure  of  large  famiiios, 
13,129-35. 

Mr.  Hamblin. 

Cost  of  living  much  less  than  formerly,  3384-5 ;  idle 
poor  follow  idle  rich  to  Brighton,  3382-97;  fishing 
population  rarely  comes  on  the  rates,  3398 ;  unskilled 
labourers  unable  to  save  enough  for  old  age,  3416, 
3531-6. 

Mr.  Hardy. 

Wages  of  unskilled  labour  will  not  rise  above  mere 
level  of  subsistence,  11,794-5,  11,858-64 ;  cases  of 
men  working  when  too  old,  11,744-8  : 

Many  cannot  subscribe  to  societies,  11,792-6, 11,886-91. 

Eev.  E.  Hakt. 

Wages  of  rural  labourers  in  Dunmow  district,  lis.  or 
12s.  imd  extras,  11,958-61,  12,124-30;  do  not  find 
insurance  for  old  age  impossible,  12,071,  12,123-5  ; 
unless  when  families  large,  12,016  ;  nearly  all  could 
join  when  young,  12,108-11;  labourers  reticent  in 
'seeking  advice,  12,020-2,  12,094. 

Mr.  Hedley. 

Prices  in  London  have  fallen,  and  wages  risen,  1497- 
1502  ;  effect  of  trade  union  wages  rules  on  aged, 
1372-3. 

Miss  Hill. 

Eents,  accommodation,  and  expenses  in  London  and 
country,  19,623-30;  thiiiks  London  living  all  round 
not  dearer,  10,647-55  ;  homes  of  poor  vary  greatly 
with  habits,  10,537-43 ;  thrift  more  a  matter  of 
habit  than  money,  10,559-67,  10.572-3;  social 
improvement  in  Marylebone,  10,518-22 ;  lack  of 
belongings  and  bad  homes  of  many  London  poor, 
though  Ijetter  olF  comioared  with  country:  due 
parth-  to  df^siro  to  catch  chaiice  charity.  10,480-5, 
10,638-9  ;  domestic  servants,  10,681,  10,697-700  : 
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value  of  education,  10,475,  10,682,  10.584,  10,598; 
marriage  age,  10,583  ;  bringing  up  of  largo  families, 
10,601-4;  children  sent  to  unskilled  work  very 
young,  10,516-7,  10,651;  evil  of  debt,  10,594; 
intemperance  and  misfortune,  10,581,  10,693-5  : 

evidence  as  to  condition  of  poor  :  character  and  needs 
of  aged  [joor  can  only  be  gauged  by  long  know- 
ledge, 10,480,  10,486-8;  poor  are  best  known  by 
those  to  whom  they  have  duties,  not  1)3^  ihoso  who 
preach  or  give  to  them,  10,.V23,  10,531-6  ;  difficulty 
of  getting  working-class  witnesses  to  give  evidence 
usefully  as  to  circumstances  of  poor,  fear  of  odium 
and  savings  getting  known,  want  of  breadth  of 
view.  &c.,  10  486-8,  10,496-502,  10,523,  10,531-6, 
10,562-7,  10,605-8. 

Canon  Hinds  HoWell. 

Amount  of  wages  in  St.  Faith's  Union,  7913-5, 
8022-9 ;  increase  in  last  20  years,  8046  ;  decrease 
of  population,  8043  ;  rent,  8083 ;  allotments,  8084- 
5  ;  shoemakers  and  rivetters  round  Norwich,  7924. 

Miss  HUKLSTON. 

Trades  and  wages  of  women  in  midlands  : 

watchmaking,  cycle  work,  nail  and  chain  making 
trades,  with  special  poverty  and  evils  ;  weaving, 
hat-making,  umbrella-making ;  for  particulars 
see  Analysis : 

women's  trades  mainly  season  trades,  with  slack 
times,  16,926;  the  high  wages  of  some  Birming- 
ham trades  exceptional,  16,935-7;  men  supplanted 
by  underpaid  women,  16,895,  16,928  : 

women  cannot,  unaided,  provide  for  old  age,  16,837- 
40 ;  hardships  of  their  position,  16,874-6  ;  fear  of 
want  in  age,  16,965-8  : 

domestic  servants :  low  wages  generally  in  district, 
and  limited  power  of  saving.  16,938-44,  16,989-90  : 

age  of  marriage  :  later  with  the  better  paid,  16,976- 
81;  proportions  of  married  and  unmarried,  16,828- 
36  ;  young  men  expect  wives  to  keep  them,  16,982- 
3;  hard  to  save  with  large  families,  16,986-7. 

Mr.  Jephcott. 

Increased  stress  of  work  causing  diflBculty  in  getting 
work  in  late  middle  age,  14,571-5,  14,669-72, 
14,710-3 ;  action  of  Trades  Unions  in  regai  d  to 
wages  rf.te,  especially  in  relation  to  the  aged, 
14,576-81,  14,584-7,  14,714-6: 

extent  of  possibility  of  saving  for  old  age,  14,559-67, 
14,652-7 : 

early  and  improvident  marriages,  14,568-70  : 
increased  standard  of  comfort,  14,668  ;  rent,  14,683- 
5  ;  home  feeling  in  Birmingham,  14,516-9. 

Mr.  Ladd. 

Wages  in  Bast  Kent,  14s.  or  l.')s.,  and  extras,  14,394-5, 

14,421 ;  less  in  some  parts,  14,46-">-6  : 
rents,  2s.  6(Z.  a  week,  14,382-5,  14.491-2. 

Mr.  Lauskukv. 

Wages  of  warehousemen,  &c.,  13,938;  saving  not 
'  possible  generally  for  working  men,  who  are  mostly 
not  in  trade  unions,  13,935-9. 

Mr.  McNeill. 

Agricultural  wages  in  Scotland,  14s.  to  18s.,  9606 ; 

inadequate  in  many  cases  for  old  age  provision, 

9606,  9751 : 
migration  to  towns,  9732-4  : 
standard  of  living  much  risen,  9749-50 : 
rent  high,  9751,  9762-9 ;  lodging  generally  given  at 

farms,  9766-7. 

Mr.  Mackay. 

Wages  liable  to  be  lowered  by  lavish  out-rclief  or 
State  pensions,  9892,  9908-11,  9966-8,  10,007-15, 
10,126: 

wages  not  affected  by  cheap  food,  10,033  : 

savings  of  poor,  great  extent  of,  with  paiticulars, 

9877-85  ;  depend  on  character,  rather  than  means, 

9910  ;  extreme  poor  careless  of  future.  10,000-3 : 
of  country  labourers,  9881-2,  9887-9.  9910.  10,040-1 ; 

good  investment  readil^'  availed  of,  9817-9,  10.047- 

8  ;  in  towns.  9890-1. 
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Mr.  Mauley. 

Migratory  life-  and  uncertain  wages  of  town  workers, 
16,489-93  ;  many  could  not  provide  for  old  age, 
16,466 ;  rural  conditions  different,  as  homes,  &c. 
are  fixed,  16,490 : 

wages,  &c.  in  his  own  trade  (ship  cabin  fitter),  30s.  a 
week  and  uncertain;  too  low  to  provide  for  old 
age,  16,518-30. 

Professor  Mabshall. 

Agricultural  wages,  rising  but  still  low,  10,441 : 
growth  of  town  population,  10,374-7 : 
efi'ect  of  public  relief  on  wages,  10,270-81,  10,381-5, 
10,446 : 

condition  of  the  old  harder  than  formerly  in  some 
respects,  10,366-70. 

Lord  Methuen. 

Agricultural  labourers  in  Wiltshire  earn  12s.  to  15s. 
a  week  and  extras  ;  able  to  pay  to  friendly  society, 
and  also  smoke  and  drink ;  particulars,  6556-9, 
5565-8,  5662-9  ;  low  on  downs,  5588 ;  not  afi'ected 
by  out-relief,  5632-3 : 

population  falling  owing  to  migration  for  better 
wages,  5756-8 : 

rent,  average  2s.  a  week,  5674;  allotments  usual. 
6669-73 : 

temperance  increasing,  6675-7. 

Mr.  NoKEs. 

Wages  near  Bromsgrove,  10s. — 15s.  a  week  and 
extras,  14,985-8,  15,103;  gets  17s.  himself,  15,019- 
20  ;  rather  better  than  formerly,  15,015,  15.164: 

labourers  generally  live  till  70  or  76,  and  work  till  60 
or  66,  14,971-2 ;  age  of  marriage,  14,999-15,003 : 

cost  of  provisions,  15,043-7,  15,130 ;  rent  and  rates, 
15,047-51 : 

value  of  allotments,  16,010-3,  15,037-44,  16,116-6; 

rent  for  them,  15,060-1 : 
nailmakers ;  some   women,  16,108-12 ;  a  poor  and 

failing  industry,  15,131-5. 

Dr.  Paine. 

High  wages  (IBs.  to  30s.  for  unskilled)  and  prosperity 
of  Cardifi",  5244-6,  5249,  5271-2,  5306-10 ;  accidents 
frequent,  but  work  not  unduly  exhausting,  5311-3  ; 
approves  of  early  marriages,  5273-4,  6388-90 ; 
great  immigration,  5183-7,  6238 ;  lowest  immi- 
grants, especially  Irish,  become  paupers,  6251, 
5352. 

Rev.  L.  E.  Phelps. 

Standard  of  living,  &c.,  much  raised,  3902 ;  teetotallers 
never  come  on  rates,  to  his  knowledge,  3934, 
4018-24. 

Mr.  Pitkin. 

General  wages  in  Bucks,  14,118,  14,124;  allotments, 
14,119-23! 

Mr.  Smith. 

Both  his  parents  worked  after  80 :  particulars,  15.339, 
15,393-4. 
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Ml-.  Stead. 

No  class  of  labourer  unable  to  join  a  friendly  society, 
12,488-91 ;  women  in  relation  to  societies,  12,357-60. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Wages  of  northei-n  miners  about  48.  a  day  for 
young,  9192-3,  9250-6 ;  5s.  general  average,  9288  ; 
necessary  expenses  on  good  food,  &c.  by  young, 
9289-98 ;  total  pay  about  60Z.  a  year,  allowing  for 
days  lost,  9188,  9398-9 : 

longevity  of  some  miners  :  applicants  for  old  age 
pension  sometimes  over  80,  9138-45,  9470-2  : 

marriage  later  than  formerly,  9285-6. 

Mr.  Stevens. 

Piece-work  carried  on  at  later  age  than  time-work, 
17,268,  17,346  ;  effect  on  aged  of  trade  nnion  rules 
as  to  minimum  rate  of  wages,  17,257 : 

trade  unions  do  not  allow  men  to  work  at  less  than 
standard  wages,  17,267 : 

modes  of  saving  at  Birmingham,  17,414-9. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Wages  in  Carnarvon,  7316-25,  7526-32;  cost  of 
living,  7326-33,  7523-5. 

Mr.  Z.  Walkek. 

Agricultural  labourers  in  Norfolk;  wages  and  means, 
7077-80,  7099,  7166-8 : 

much  less  spent  on  drink  than  formerly,  7195 ;  nearly 
all  young  men  in  societies,  7162,  7196 : 

wages  not  depressed  by  out-relief,  7080-2,  7244-5  : 

fewer  women  employed  in  fields,  7216-23  ;  migra- 
tion of  the  young  women  into  towns,  7224-6  ;  want 
of  employment  for  old  women,  7159-63. 

Mr.  Wasd. 

Wages  in  Northamptonshire  average  12s.  a  week, 

15,590,  15,973-4 : 
employment  scarcer  than  formerly  for  aged,  16,767-8, 

16,794—5 ;  condition  of  people  better  because  of 

allotments,  &c.,  16,975-6. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Membership  of  societies  increasing  faster  than  popu- 
lation, 10,409-11,  11,511-2,  &c.  ;  women  and 
friendly  societies,  11,414-24 ;  extent  to  which  rural 
labourers  can  provide,  11,468-60,  11,641-65,  &c. 

Mr.  Webb. 

Wages  near  Bromsgrove  about  2s.  to  3s.  a  day,  15,229- 
30: 

value  of  allotments,  16,196, 15,246  ;  market  gardening 
and  fruit  growing,  15,193,  15,204-5,  15,223,  15,296- 
302. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Wilkinson. 

Larger  wages,  but  employment  ends  sooner  than 
formerly,  6843,  5897-98,  5900-1,  6047-50;  hour 
shorter,  6845-46  ;  cost  of  living,  5899  .- 

allotments,  rent  of,  6043-46 ;  enable  labourers  to 
keep  ofi"  the  rates,  6906-10,  6046. 
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Ex^i^s  0,  Modes  o.  Registration.   Certificates.  Registers.  Ac,  &c..  in  use  in  the  Land  Begi,t^.  ^'^ 
Geological :— .  Price  2«.  6d. 

The  JU.ASSIC  Rocks  0,  Bbxtaxn.  Vol.  L.  price  8.  6i.  Vol.  H..  price  12,.  Vol.  m..  price  7..  W.  Vol.  IV. 
Pliocenb  Deposits  of  Beiiaik.   The  Vertebrata  of.   By  B.  T.  Newton  F  G  q  F  r  «  Price  10.." 

S0UTH-«rESTERN  NoEPOLK  AND  NORTHERN  CaICBRIDGESHIRB.     The  GeolOffV  Of '   "  ' 

Agnciature,  Board  of.   Journal  op  thb.   ITo.  2,  December  1894  ' 

No.  13.  (viz.,  Nos.  1  to  12  in  cloth).  Price  3d.  each. 

ConsiUar  Beports,  Summary  of.   America.  North  and  South.   December  1894  S''  t' 

Intending  Emigrants,  Information  for -—Arcrpnfino  B     w  ^^s^-  Price  2* 


Price  it. 
Price  3». 
Price  6d. 

^6.  Western 


2.   m.  95. 


EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  AGED  POOR. 


MINUTES    OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

ROYAL  COMMISSION 

ON  THE 

AGED  POOR. 


DAYS  27  to  48. 


WITH 

APPENDIX    AND  INDEX. 


VOL.  n  I. 


t3re0enteti  to  botft  l^ousies!  of  parliament  bp  Coatmanti  of  ^tv  iHaiesftp* 

1895. 


LONDON: 

PRIM  TED  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S  STATIONERY  OFFICE, 
BY  EYRE  AND  SPOTTISWOODE, 
PRINTERS  TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTy. 


And  to  be  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 
EYRE  AND  SPOTTISWOODE,  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.,  and 
32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ;  or 
JOHN  MENZIES  &  Co.,  12,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh,  and 

90,  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow  ;  or 
HODGES,  FIGGIS,  <fe  Co.,  Limited,  104,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 


1895. 


► 

I 


